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PREFACE. 


The  foUovmig  -work  was  xindertaken  and  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt. 
On  his  death,  tlie  publishers  were  good  enough  to  invite  me  to  complete  the 
book.  X  Kave  done  so  with  much  diffidence,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  expressing  fairly  the  differing,  and  ofttimes 
conflictiBg,  vie-wB  with  which  men  regard  religious  questions.  .  But  I  cftn 
hon^tly  claim  for  myself  that,  whatever  success  I  may  be  judged  to  have 
attained,  J  have  taken  pains  to  be  full  and  accurate. 

With  r^ard  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  biographical  articles  are  exclu- 
sively of  persons  whose  course  on  earth  is  ended,  though  of  necessity  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  references  to  living  men  who  have  taken  part  in  current 
eontrovendes.  Articles  of  purely  Scriptural  History,  Topography,  and  Exegesis, 
are  excluded,  as  they  are  already  treated  of  in  what  are  known  as  "Bible" 
IMciionaries.  The  present  volume  has  to  do  with  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
I>octTine,  and  with  the  known  Brcligions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world, 
and  the  topics  and  the  persons  connected  with  these  subjects.  Even  with 
theee  limitations,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  compress  what  was  required  within  a 
manageable  compass;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dedication  of  the  space  at 
command  to  information,  much  of  which  is  not  otherwise  readily  accessible, 
was  preferable  to  occupying  a  large  portion  of  it  with  details  which  can  be  easily 
referred  to  elsewhere. 

The  intended  method  of  treatment  may  be  simply  described.  The  standpoint 
is,  as  will  be  naturally  expected,  that  of  orthodox  Christianity,  as  generally 
understood  by  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  accurately  and  fairly  describe  doctrines  and  practices  far 
inenioved  from  that,  in  a  simply  informative  rather  than  dogmatic  spirit.  As 
regards  other  Christian  denominations,  it  has  been  deemed  right  that  they 
should  be  described  as  they  themselves  would  desire,  and  that  their  own  views 
and  reasons  should  be  fairly  given,  rather  than  any  view  taken  of  them  by  others. 
Considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  secure  this,  and  to  fairly  set  forth  the 
Nonconformist  view  of  those  great  questions  which  divide  their  communions 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     Such  a  task  is  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
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difficulty,  but  I  trust  that  the  book  may  not  be  found  lacking  in  that  charity 
wliich  is  "  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,"  the  presence  of  which  will 
unite  together  those  whom  smaller  things  divide. 

FinaUy,  it  may  be  said  that  special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  ai*ticles 
dealing  with  those  questions  which  are  most  keenly  discussed  at  the  present  day, 
bearing  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Controversy.  The 
result  of  much  fruitful  discussion  has  been  gathered  up,  with  a  desire  always  to 
find  if  possible  the  point  of  unity  in  things  differing,  and  good  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found ;  and  I  put  it  from  me  in  the  hope  that  my  fellow-labourers  and 
myself  may  be  found  to  have  afforded  in  these  [)ages  some  real  help  towards 
an  intelligent  reconciliation  of  the  most  recent  knowledge  with  the  Faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  ^y    g^ 

Jlatxh,  1887. 
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Aaxon,  St.  (l)  [d.  about  a.d.  304].— This 
osoe  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  sixth 
centory  as  that,  of  a  British  martyr  who 
ttfiered.  during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(Hldas,  the  earliest  of  our  national  historians, 
wrote,  in  a.d.  560,  that  among  the  martyrs 
in  that  time  of  persecution,  when  St.  Alban 
Rifiered  at  Verulain,  Aaron  and  Julius,  citi- 
lens  of  the  Cit^*  of  the  Legions,  with  others 
o!  eithi^  sex  m  di^-ers  places,  were  put  to 
deilh  with  the  sword,  for  their  great  con- 
ifteocy  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  the  Venerable 
Bede^B  **EcclegiaHtica1  History,"  written  a.d. 
731,  the  statement  is  repeated  Authentic 
fintiah  records  of  the  mnth  century,  which 
are  {oeservedin  *'the  Book  of  Tilandaff,**  give 
the  place  of  St.  Aaron^smartyrdom  as  Caerleon- 
apon-TJak,  the  great  Roman  "City  of  the 
L^ons^  of  South  Wales,  of  which  extensive 
ronains  yet  exist.  Meddseval  tradition  re- 
specting these  early  martyrs  may'  be  given  in 
the  words  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  [a.d.  1147- 
1222],  who  wrote  that  '*  Julius  and  Aaron, 
after  suffering  martyrdom,  were  buried  in  the 
city  of  Caerleon,  and  had  each  a  church 
dedicated  to  him.  After  St.  Alban  and 
Amphibalus  they  were  esteemed  the  chief 
proto-martyrs  of  Britannia  Major.  In  ancient 
ttmes  thCTe  were  three  fine  churches  in  this 
city,  one  dedicated  to  Julius  the  martyr, 
gEsoed  with  a  choir  of  nuns;  another  to 
Aaron,  his  companion,  ennobled  with  an 
order  of  canons;  and  a  third  distinguished  as 
^e  metropolitan  see  of  Wales."  There  is 
good  reason  for  regarding  Aaron  and  Julius 
as  hirtorical  personages,  but  as  Caerleon-upon- 
Bee  was  called  **  the  City  of  the  Legions"  by 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  Caerleon-upon-XJs]^ 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  their  martyrdom 
eeeurred  at  the  former,  now  called  Chester, 
or  adt  the  plaoe  in  South  Wales,  which  still 
zetains  its  British  name.  In  ancient  calendars 
their  names  were  commemorated  on  July  Ist. 

Aaron,  Br.  (2)  [d.  580]. — ^A  missionary 
hermit  who  was  associated  with  the  Welsh 
bishop,  Maelog,  or  Hachutus,  best  known  by 
lus  French  name  of  St.  Malo,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fiist  monastery  established  in 
Brittiny.  This  was  erected  on  a  small  island, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Isle  of  Faron,  and 
formed  part  of  the  seaport  of  Aleth,  the  city 
<A  which  MachntuB  was  bishop,  and  whi(^  is 
nsw  known  as  9L  Kalo.    Aarcm  became  the 
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first  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  as  such  is 
commemorated  in  French  calendars  on  June 
21st;  the  name  of  his  companion,  St.  Machu- 
tus,  Bishop  of  Aleth,  occurring  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Prayer  Book  on  Novembw  15th. 
[Machutus.] 

A.B. — The  initial  letters  of  Artium 
Bac(»laureus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  University 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  is 
more  commonly  signified  by  the  letters  B.A. 

ATmCOUC,  St.  [d.  270].— This  name 
appears  in  ancient  martyrologies  as  that  of  a 
martyr  who  was  put  to  death  with  his  &ther 
Marius,  his  mother  Martha,  and  his  brother 
Audifax,  in  a  persecution  which  occurred 
during  Ihe  short  reign  of  the  Gothic  Emperor 
Claudius  II.  He  is  commemorated  on  January 
20th,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  whose  name  occurs  in 
Western  calendars  on  January  15th,  and  in 
Eastern  on  December  2nd. 

Abailard.    [Aboard.] 

Abba. — ^The  Aramaic,  or  late  Hebrew, 
word  for  "Father."  [Mark  xiv.  36  ;  Rom. 
viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6.  ]  It  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  word  **Ab,'*  and  expresses 
reverent  affection.  But  it  was  probably  used 
more  generally  by  the  Jews  than  its  sacred 
use  in  the  New  Testament  indicates,  and  thus 
passed  into  ecclesiastical  language  among  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 
as  the  desigiiation  of  a  bishop  or  of  the  head 
of  a  monastery  [Gr.,  Abbas],  just  as  **  Father 
in  God"  is  one  of  the  designations  of  an 
English  bishop.    Through  the  intermediary 
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the  word  was 


papa,"  tn 
the  original  of  the  title  "  Papa,"  or  "  Pope," 
assumed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.    [Pops.] 

Abbadie,  James  [a.d.  1658-1727].^  A 
French  Protestant  minister  who  eventually 
became  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Dean  of 
KiUaloe  in  Ireland,  and  attained  much  fame 
as  a  modem  apologist  for  Christianity  by  his 
work,  **  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  originally  published  in  French,  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  in  1684-9,  but  after- 
wards translated  into  English  and  German. 
Abbadie  was  bom  at  Nay,  in  the  then  French 
province  of  Beam,  and  after  passing  through 
the  Universities  of  Saumur,  Paris,  and  Sedan, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
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the  latter,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  flench  Protestants  in  Berlin  in  1680,  and 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Elector  Frederick, 
upon  whose  death,  in  1688,  he  accompanied 
Marshal  Schomberg  to  England.  There  he 
became  a  warm  and  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Revolution,  and  after  being  appointed  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Savoy,  was  further  rewarded 
with  the  Irish  deanery,  which  he  held,  though 
non-resident,  till  his  death,  in  St.  Mairlebone 
parish,  on  September  25th,  1727.  Although 
a  prolific  writer,  he  was  chiefly  known  by  his 
**  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions  in  several 
languages,  and  was  popular  among  Roman 
Catibolics  as  well  as  among  Protestants. 

Abbat.    [Abbot.] 

Abb4. — ^This  was  formerly  a  title  belong- 
ing to  the  head  of  a  French  monastery, 
corresponding  to  that  of  Abbot  in  England. 
[Abbot.]  In  the  age  preceding  the  F^nch 
Revolution  it  became  the  designation  of  a 
multitude  of  sineourists,  who  drew  large 
incomes  from  the  monasteries,  and  who  were 
not  always  even  priests,  dispensations  from 
Holy  Orders  being  frequently  granted  to  lay 
Abb^B  by  the  Popes.  In  more  modem  times 
the  title  of  Abb6  has  been  given  to  secular 
priests  (that  is,  priests  not  belonging  to  any 
monastic  order),  who  have  no  cure  of  souls, 
those  who  are  parish  priests  being  called 
Cures. 

Abban*  St. — ^This  name  has  come  down 
by  long  tradition  in  the  English  martyrology 
as  that  of  a  Briton  whose  fe^er,  a  nonleman, 
was  slain  by  Hen^ist  at  Stanhei4»^»  <^^  "^^^ 
became  a  hermit  in  the  forest  between  Oxford 
and  Abingdon,  the  remains  of  which  are 
known  as  Bagley  Wood.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Ireland,  and  was  once  conmiemorated 
on  October  27th. 

Abbess. — ^A  title  formed  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Latin  word  *' Abbatissa,"  and 
designating  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  com- 
munity of  nuns.  Her  office,  authority,  and 
duties  corresponded  with  those  of  an  Abbot, 
except  as  regarded  ministerial  functions, 
which  her  sex  rendered  her  incapable  of 
performing.  Abbesses  were  usually  elected 
by  the  sisters  over  whom  they  were  to  rule, 
but  were  admitted  to  office  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  with  a  special  service  of  benediddon 
and  ceremony  of  installation.  Thus  Clifford, 
Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  Henry  V.  in 
1421:  "On  Sunday,  the  fifth  day  of  May, 
I  was  at  your  house  of  Syon,  and  there  con- 
firmed the  elections  of  Dfune  Joan  North, 
Abbess,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Fyschebome,  my 
well-beloved  cousin,  confessor  of  your  said 
house;  and  the  same  day  I  blessed  and 
stalled  the  foresaid  Abbess.  The  which 
persons  I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  shall  much 
profit  in  that  place,  in  that  holy  company  both 


of  men  and  of  women,  the  which  God  of  His 
mercy  grant." 

The  Abbesses  of  Shaftesbury,  Barking, 
St.  Mary's  at  Winchester,  and  Wilton  rank^ 
as  baronesses,  but  were  not  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  the  mitted  abbots  were. 
[Abbov.] 

Abbey. — ^This  name,  like  that  of  "col- 
lege,*'  signifies  both  an  institution  consisting 
of  persons,  and  the  buildings  in  which  the 
institution  has  its  home.  Thus,  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  an  abbey  was — 
[11a  corporate  body  of  monks  or  nuns,  so 
called  beoiuse  they  were  presided  over  by  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess;  [2]  the  (diurch  in 
which  those  monks  or  nuns  held  their  services, 
and  the  domestic  buildings  in  which  thoy 
lived  and  carried  on  the  various  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  destruction  of  most  of  their  buildings 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  designation  has 
been  most  generally  used,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  for  the  churdi  of  such  a  monastic  in- 
stitution when  it  has  not  been  constituted  a 
cathedral,  as  in  the  case  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  or  Westminster.  In  some  cases  the 
ancient  name  still  clings  even  to  a  cathedral, 
and  thus  the  Cathedral  of  Durhun  is  often 
called  "  the  Abbey.'*    [Abbot,  Monastery.] 

Abbo. — ^Two  distingui^ed  men  of  this 
name  are  known  in  history.  [I.]  Abbo 
Parisiensis  [about  a.d.  880],  a  mcmk  of  St. 
Germain-de^Pr^s,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  in  887,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  it,  which  has  come  down, 
with  some  of  his  sermons,  to  modem  times. 
ril.]  St  Abbo  of  Fleury  [a.d.  945-1004],  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  great  learning,  bom  at 
Orleans,  and  much  distingfuished  in  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  He  was 
associated  with  England  by  the  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  lus  friend  Oswald,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  foundation  of  Ramsey 
Abbey,  where  he  was  enga^^  for  two  years 
rA.D.  986],  by  the  invitation  of  the  arch- 
bishop, in  settling  and  instructing  tiie  first 
members  of  that  abbey.  After  his  recall  to 
France  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect, 
was  consulted  on  matters  of  religion  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  was 
present  in  synods  at  Basle,  Mouson,  and  St. 
I)enys.  After  being  Abbot  of  Flea»y  for 
sixteen  years,  he  was  murdered  by  a  GwK>n 
at  R^le,  whither  he  had  gone  to  caiXT  oUt 
some  reformation,  and  is  commemorated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  French  calendars  on  November 
13th,  the  day  of  his  death.  He  left  many 
literary  works  to  posterity,  including  a  Life 
of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  whose 
name  is  pezpetuated  in  the  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  or  Edmondsbury. 

Abbondio,  St.  [about  a.d.  450],  was  a 
native  of  Thessalomea,  who  eventoally  be- 
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came  {omth  Bishop  of  Como,  in  Italy,  and  is 
commononLied  as  the  patron  saint  of  that 
part  of  Iximhardy.  He  was  present  at  the 
Covndl  of  Gonstantinopley  and  represented 
St  Leo  at  that  of  Chalcedon. 

Abbot.— The  President  or  Father  [see 
Abba]  of  a  monastery,  the  name  implying 
that  the  office  was  intended  to  be  one  of  a 
pitenial  character,  like  that  of  the  fether  of  a 
funily.  Both  the  office  and  the  name  are 
tractd  back  to  St.  Antony,  under  whom  solitary 
ascetics  first  gathered  themselves  into  com-, 
mnuties,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
[MoHASTEBT.]  In  Small  monasteries  which 
were  "  cells*'  of  larp^  abbeys,  the  local  superior 
was  called  the  Prior,  and  toe  same  was  the 
ease  also  in  some  large  abbeys,  where,  as  at 
Bnritam  and  Ely,  the  bishop  was  Abbot  ex 
oJ!tio.  The  name  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Friars  or  the  Jesuits. 

Abbots  were  elected  by  the  monks  over 
whom  they  were  to  preside,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  mitred  abbots  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  was  also 
noccseary,  and  was  probably  given  by  a 
emfi  iTelire  as  in  the  election  of  biidiope 
by  cathedral  chapters.  [CoNoi  d'&ieb.] 
llie  election  was  then  confirmed  by  the 
bialiop  of  the  diocese,  who  also  instituted  the 
new  abbot  to  his  spiritual  charge  by  a 
formal  service  of  benediction,  and  by  the 
deliveiy  of  a  pastoral  staff,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  wherever  the  bishop  might 
lappen  to  be.  lastly,  ihe  newly-elected  and 
institoted  abbot  was  installed  in  the  abbey 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  preside  by 
the  archdeacon  or  his  deputy,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  actual  and  legal  possession  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  his  office. 

The  duties  of  an  abbot  oonsisted  of  the 
general  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporalaffairsof  hismonastery, 
md  his  jurisdiction  was  not  without  limit,  for 
he  was  required  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
monka  assembled  in  chapter  on  all  important 
afiun,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  his 
dedaion  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as 
visitor,  who  also  made,  or  was  entitled  to 
sake,  periodical  visitations  of  the  abbey, 
unless  it  was  exempted  from  the  bishop's 
Turisdietion  and  placed  under  that  of  we 
Pope.  But  the  fa>bot's  jurisdiction  did  not 
extend  over  any  olher  persons  than  the  monks 
of  his  own  monastery;  and  hence,  while  he 
bore  a  pastoral  staff  like  that  of  a  bishop  as  a 
synbol  of  juziadiction,  he  carried  it  with  the 
crook  turned  inward,  to  signify  that  his 
nthority  was  thus  limited  within  the  bounds 
<rf  the  monastery. 

PennisBion  to  wear  mitres  was  often  given 
to  abbots,  but  it  was  a  rule,  apparently 
disregarded  in  England,  that  the  mitre  should 
be  worn  with  the  open  part  over  the  forehead 
ioalead  <rf  the  broad  side;  and  also  that  it 
•boold  be  of  sUver  ornamented  with  gold,  and 


unie welled,  instead  of  being  made  of  pure 
gold  ornamented  with  jewds,  as  was  the 
mitre  of  a  bishop.  Such  mitres  were  worn  in 
England  only  by  those  abbots  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  who  were  all  of  the 
Benedictine  Order. 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  mitred 
abbots  were  summoned  to  Parliament  by 
Henry  HI.  in  a.d.  1264,  but  about  a.d.  1330 
the  number  was  restricted  to  twenty-six  by 
Edward  III.,  though  just  before  the  dissolu- 
tion the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  was  added  by 
Henry  VIII.  These  twenty-seven  abbots, 
with  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  right  of  l»ronies  which  they 
held  of  the  Oown ;  the  Abbesses  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Barking,  Wilton,  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Winchester  also  holding  such  barenies  and 
ranking  as  peeresses,  but  not  being  summoned 
to  Parliament.  The  following  were  the 
abbeys  whose  abbots  were  thus  Lords  of 
Parliament  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries : — St.  Albans;  Glastonbury;  Westmin- 
ster; Bury  St  Edmunds;  St.  Bennet  Holm, 
Norwich;  Bardsey;  Shrewsbury;  Croyland; 
Abingdon;  Evesham;  Gloucester;  Baonsey; 
St.  Marj^'s,  York;  Tewkesbury;  Heading; 
Battle  ;  Winchelcomb  ;  Hyde,  Winchester ; 
Cirencester ;  Walt  ham ;  Malmesbury ;  Thomey ; 
St.  Augustine*s,  Canterbury ;  Selby ;  Coventry ; 
Peterborough :  Colchester;  Tavistock.  [The 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  as  the  Premier  Baron 
of  England,  not  as  a  cleric]. 

The  twenty-seven  mitred  abbots  and  the 
mitred  Prior  of  Coventry  sat  on  **  the  Spiritual 
side  "  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  on  the  right 
of  the  Threne,  and  behind  the  bishops ;  not 
being  attired,  however,  in  episcopal  robes, 
but  in  black  cassocks  with  gowns  and  hoods. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
mitred  abbots  disappeared  from  their  places, 
leaving  twent)'-eight  vacancies,  which  have 
since  been  occupied  by  temporal  peers;  but 
the  tradition  of  their  presence  is  stul  kept  up 
in  the  printed  Votes  of  the  House,  where  the 
spiritual  peers,  however  few,  have  a  column 
to  themselves  on  that  which  is  still  called 
"the  Spiritual  side"  of  the  House,  that  on 
the  Sovereign's  right  hand ;  and  the  temporal 
peerd  who  occupy  the  benches  on  the  same 
side  are  named,  with  the  other  temporal  peers, 
as  on  **  the  Temporal  side,"  that  on  the  left  of 
the  Throne.  Inere  is  an  old  folio  engraving 
of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  ofPar- 
liament  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  Vlli.'s 
reigpu,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  are  in  their 
seats  behind  the  bishops,  and  which  is  re- 
produced in  Fiddes*  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
In  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  twenty-five 
abbots  and  priors  sat  as  spiritual  .peers. 

Abbotty  Gbobob,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
was  bom  at  Guildford,  on  October  29th,  1662, 
and  died  in  his  palace  at  Croydon  on  August 
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4  th,  1633.  He  was  the  second  of  three  dis- 
tinguished brothers,  Robert,  the  eldest, 
becoming  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Maurice, 
the  youngest,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  knighted 
by  CharlfS  I. ;  their  father,  Maurice  Abbott, 
being  a  cloth  manufacturer  at  Guildford.  The 
archbishop  was  educated  in  the  free  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  his 
brother  Robert,  Master.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  Puritan  preacher  and  leader  in 
Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  elected  Master  of 
University  College.  In  1699  he  was  ap- 
pointed Doan  of  Winchester,  and  the  next 
year  was  Vice -Chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  office  he  used  his  authority  for  the 
destruction  of  all  sculptures  and  stained  glass 
in  which  the  Crucifixion  and  kindred  subjects 
were  represented,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  Corporation  of  London,  though  un- 
successfully, to  prevent  the  re-erection  of  the 
cross  in  Cheapside,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  into 
collision  with  Laud,  then  a  young  man,  and 
procured  his  censure  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  an  anti-Calvinistic  sermon, 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  and  these  two  were 
afterwards  opposed  to  each  other  for  many 
years  as  leaders  of  the  two  opposite  parties  in 
the  Church. 

Abbott  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  Treasurer  of  Scotland  and  a  great 
personal  friend  of  James  I.,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  favour  of  the  king  on  account 
of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Aarl  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  This  led  to  his  promotion  from  the 
Deanery  of  "Winchester  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Lichfield,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
December  3rd,  1609.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
on  January  20th.  he  was  translated  to  London, 
and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  in 
1611,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  who  expected  that  the  venerable 
and  learned  Andrewes,  then  Bishop  of  Ely, 
would  have  succeeded  Bancroft.  •  "The 
Bishop  of  London,"  wrote  Calvert,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
"  by  a  strong  north  wind  coming  out  of 
Scotland,  is  blown  across  the  Thames  to 
Lambeth,  the  king  having  professed  to  the 
bishop  himself,  as  also  to  the  Lords  of  his 
Council,  that  it  is  neither  the  respect  of  his 
learning,  his  wisdom,  nor  his  sincerity 
(although  he  is  well  persuaded  there  is  not  any 
one  of  them  wanting  in  him)  that  hath  moved 
him  to  prefer  him  before  the  rest  of  his 
fellows,  but  merely  the  recommendation  of  his 
faithful  servant  Dunbar  that  is  dead,  whose 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  bishop  he  cannot  and 
will  not  suffer  to  lose  his  intention." 

Under  the  rule  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  and 
by  his  favour,  the  Puritan  party  made  great 
strides  towards  that  power  and  pre-eminence 
which  they  attained  in  the  next  reign,  and  it 


is  on  this  account  that  his  name  is  best  known 
in  connection  with  the  great  position  to  which 
he  attained.    But  he  soon  lost  favour  with 
the  king,  was  much  disliked  by  the  bishops, 
and  beosime  unpopular  with  the  multitude 
through  the  haughty  moroseness  which  grew 
upon  him  with  the  infirmities  of  age.    On 
July  24th,  1621,  he  also  met  with  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unhappy  misfortune,  such  as  no 
English  bishop  probably  had  ever  met  with 
before,  and  one  which  was  most  incongruous 
with  his    position.       The    archbishop    was 
singularly  fond  of  hunting,  being  the  only 
sporting  bishop  of  his  own  or  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  while  following  his  favourite  pur- 
suit in    Lord  Zouche's   park  at  Bram^ill, 
in  Hampshire,  killed  one  of  the  keepers  by 
transfixing  him  with  an  curow  which  he  had 
intended  for  the  stag.     By  the  law  of  the 
Church  this  unfortunate  homicide  rendered 
the  archbishop  incapable  of  performing  any 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  by  the  law  of  the 
State  all  his  personal  estate  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.    The   king   issued  his  pardon, 
which  relieved  him  from  the  latter  penalty, 
and  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges,  who  recommended  that  the  archbishop 
should  be  restored  to  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
by  an  absolution  and  dispensation  g^ven  to 
him  by  some  of  his  suffi-agans.  But  aJthoa^ 
this  was  done,  the  unhappy  position  into 
which  Abbott  had  b^n  brouglit  by  his  ghastly 
misadventure  continued  to  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  few 
persons  approved  of  his  conduct  in  resuming 
his  duties  as  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  some  bishops  elect  declined 
to  be  consecrated  by  him.    Many  pious  and 
learned  men  considered  that  he  should  have 
retired  from  his  office  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  privacy.  It  was  partly  on  account 
of  this  widespread    feeling,  but  nominally 
because  he  was  much  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  his  duties  by  the  gout,  that 
in  1627    a    commission  of   five  biSiops  was 
appointed  to  perform  them.    But  two  years 
afterwards  the  archbishop  appeared  again  at 
Court  and  in  Parliament,  and  had,  indeed, 
consecrated  three  bishops  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1628.    For  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  much  retire- 
ment at  his  palace  at  Croydon,  and  there  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.      He  was 
buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  Guildford.     He 
left  a  few  unimportant  lectures,  sermons,  and 
pamphlets  behind  him,  but  his  chief  claim  to 
a  place  among  learned  and  literary  bishops  is 
founded  on  his  position  as  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  English  Bible. 

Abbotty  Robert,  the  elder  brother  of 
Archbishop  Abbott,  was  bom  at  Guildford  in 
1560,  and  died  at  his  episcopal  palaoe  in 
Salisbury  on  March  2nd,  1617.  He  preceded 
his  brother  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  became 
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a  FeUov  of  that  college  in  loSl,  and  in  his 
kkr  Ii£e»  in  the  year  1609,  was  elected  to  its 
Kaiieiihip.  At  this  time  he  had  won  the 
flpeeial  approval  of  James  I.,  by  his  works 
tgvinst  ^eUarmine,  and  in  defence  of  the 
BefomiatiiHi,  and  having  been  appointed  a 
FeUow  of  Qielaea  College,  he  was  further, 
wbesk  a  vacancy  ooconed,  appointed  Regius 
Ptofenor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1615  he 
VII  promoted  to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  where 
he  gained  for  himnelf  the  reputation  of  an 
active  chief  pastor  and  a  hospitable  prelate, 
and  where  he  urged  forward  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral,  which  had  become  much 
dilapidated  through  neglect  and  spoliation. 
Oocapying  the  see  for  only  two  years,  he  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  from  a  very 
painfol  disorder  to  which  studious  men  were 
then  especially  liable ;  but  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  indignation 
which  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  expressed 
at  his  second  marriage.  His  works  were 
ctii^y  in  Latin,  and  were  not  of  any  lasting 
interest,  some  rtill  remaining  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Labrary. 

Ab1»eTiaton.~  Officers  of  the  Fope^s 
chancery,  who  are  so  called  because  they  are 
charged  with  the  formal  drawing  up  of  breves, 
or  bnefs,  bulls,  and  other  offioal  documents 
vhich  proceed  from  the  Court  of  Rome. 


St. — ^He  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  Church  on  October  28th,  and  is 
Aid  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Babylon, 
consecrated  by  SS.  Simon  and  Jude. 

Abdon  and  Soniieny  SS.  [a.d.  250]. — 
Tvo  Peniflji  princes,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Decius. 
In  the  ancient  calendars  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  they  are  conmiemorated 
on  July  30th,  the  name  being  found  in  the 
former  as  fai  hack  as  a.d.  730.  In  one  of 
the  catacombs,  that  of  Pontianus  [Catacombs], 
there  exists  a  fresco  painting,  of  not  later 
date  than  the  seventh  century,  in  which  our 
Loid  in  glory  is  represented  as  placing  crowns 
Dpon  the  heads  of  the  two  martyrs ;  and  it  is 
ni^osed  that  the  tomb  on  the  front  of  which 
thk  is  painted  contains  their  remains,  which 
are  recorded  to  have  been  removed  to  this 
cemetery  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  about 
seventy-five  years  after  their  death.  In 
Spain,  superstitious  people  are  accustomed  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  SS.  Abdon  and 
Sennen  during  hailstorms. 

AlMCedasiailS. — A  sect  of  Lutherans, 
oth^wise  known  as  the  Zwickau  prophets. 
They  separated  from  Luther  about  1521, 
fxoder  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Stork,  a 
weaver  of  Zwickan;  Thomas  Mitnzer,  the 
Lutheran  pastor  of  the  town ;  Mark  Thomas, 
another  weaver;  and  Mark  Stubbner,  a 
■todent  of  Wittenberg-  Their  distinctive 
prindple  was  that  Christians  should  abstain 
fran  human  learning,  even  from  the  A  B  C,  or 


alphabet,  and  thus  leave  their  minds  open  to 
receive  direct  Divine  guidance  by  inspiration. 
The  sect  became  seditious  and  troublesome 
— MuDzer  being  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  in 
which  he  proclaimed  himself  the  head  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom — and  on  the  death  of  its 
leaders  was  absorbed  into  the  general  body 
of  German  Anabaptists. 

Abecedarian  Psalms  and  Eyntiui* 

— Those  which  were  so  composed  that  the 
successive  letters  of  the  A  B  C,  or  alphabet, 
formed  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive 
verses.    [Alphabet  Psalms,  &c.] 

A'Beoket.    [Beckbt.] 

Abel,  Thomas  \_d.  15401— One  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arogon's  chaplains,  who  became 
a  victim  of  her  husband  Henry  the  VIII.*s 
cruelty.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
Oxford,  a  man  of  much  learning,  well  ac- 
quainted with  Continental  languages,  and  a 
great  master  of  instrumental  music  His 
faithfulness  to  the  queen  involved  him  in 
the  controversies  respecting  her  divorce,  and 
in  1534  ho  printed  a  tract  against  it,  which 
brought  him  to  the  Tower.  On  the  wall  of 
the  Beauchamp  Tower  in  that  fortress  he  has 
left  an  interesting  memorial  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  sculptured  rebus  of 
his  name — a  bell,  with  the  letter  A  upon  it, 
and  THOMAS  above.  Dr.  Abel  was  burned 
in  Smithfield  on  July  30th,  1540,  *'  for  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  affirming  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  te  be  good.*' 
Three  Protestants  —  Dr.  Barnes,  Gerard, 
parson  of  Honey  Lane,  and  Jerome,  Vicar  of 
Stepney — ^were  burned  at  the  same  stake. 

Ab^lard,  Pbter  [a.d.  1079-1 142J.— 
The  name  of  Ab^lard  has  been  made  familiar 
to  modem  times  by  the  romantic  story  of  his 
intrigne  and  marriage  with  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  learned  lad^  named  HeloTse,  or  Louisa, 
by  the  translation  of  their  correspondence 
into  French  and  English,  and  by  Pope's 
poetical  version  of  it.  But  his  place  in  these 
pages  is  as  one  who  greatly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  that  school  of 
thought  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
called  Rationalism. 

Abelard  was  the  eldest  son  of  noble  parents, 
and  was  bom  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in 
Brittany,  twelve  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  His  ardent  love  of  learning  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  right  of  inheritance 
to  his  younger  brother,  and  to  establish  him- 
self in  Paris.  At  that  time,  the  learning 
which  was  at  a  later  age  to  be  found  in  an 
university  had  ite  home  in  the  "schools," 
or  lecture-rooms,  of  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries ;  and  it  was  under  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  the  head  of  the  cathedral  school  and 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  that  Ab6lard*s  great 
genius  was  developed.  Eventually,  the  pupil 
set  up  a  lecture-room  for  himself,  first  at 
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Melun  and  Oorbeil,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
in  which  he' propounded  a  system  of  philo- 
sophic  theology  much  opposed  to  that  of  his 
teacher — a  system  which,  divested  of  abstruse 
philosophical  terms,  may  be  called  one  of  free 
inquiry.  His  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  principles,  drew  thousands 
of  students  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  he  had  long 
held  a  position  of  the  greatest  popularity  and 
authority  as  a  leader  of  thought  Among 
his  pupils  were  trained  one  Pope,  Celestine  II., 
nineteen  cardinals,  more  than  fifty  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops,  French,  English,  and 
German,  and  many  of  those^  such  as  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  who  afterwards  caused  trouble  to 
the  Christian  world  by  carrying  Abelard*s 
principles  to  a  much  greater  extreme  than 
he  did  himself. 

It  was  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  that  Abelard's  pas- 
sionate intrigue  with  H^lolse  arose.  After 
the  birth  of  a  son,  they  secretly  married, 
Heloise  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age;  but  the  marriage  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  brutal  outrage  upon 
Abelard  by  some  of  her  relatives,  which  led 
the  husband  to  retire  from  the  world  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Denys,  and  the  wife  in  the 
Convent  of  Argenteuil.  Twenty  years  later, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  migrated  to  the 
Monastery  of  St  Gildas,  in  Brittany,  he 
again  began  to  lecture  in  public,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  auditors.  But 
the  boldness  of  his  theological  statements 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  eotle- 
siastical  authorities.  His  first  principle  all 
through  had  been  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  has  first  been  understood — 
a  principle  the  general  acceptance  of  which 
would  cause  all  mysteries  to  vanish  from 
religion.  The  subtle  and  eloquent  arguments 
with  which  Ab61ard  applied  this  principle  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
very  attractive  to  young  students,  but  ex- 
perienced theologians  stiw  that  his  teaching 
was  in  reality  a  revival  of  old  heresies  in  new 
forms.  "When  he  talks  of  the  Trinity," 
said  St  Bernard,  "  Abelard  savours  of  Arius ; 
when  he  talks  of  grace  he  savours  of  Pelagius ; 
when  he  talks  of  the  Person  of  Christ  he 
savours  of  Nestorius.*'  Hence,  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  weary  endeavours  to 
explain  away  his  language  before  tribunals 
at  which  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  his  con- 
stant protest  being  that  he  taught  in  novel 
language,  and  with  strict  regard  to  logic,  not 
heresy,  but  the  very  truths  which  had  always 
been  maintained  as  the  orthodox  principles  of 
theolog}\  Having  been  condemned  to  per- 
petual retirement,  and  inhibited  from  teaching 
or  writing,  by  the  Council  of  Sens,  in  1140, 
Abelard  appealed  to  the  Pope.  But  Peter 
the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  Clugni,  brought 
about  a  compromise;  and  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  having  been  spent  at  the  Monastery 


of  Clugni,  Abelard  died  at  that  of  St.  Mar- 
cellus,  near  Chalons-on-the-Sa6ne,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  change  of  air,  on  April  2lBt, 
1142.  His  widow  sun-ived  him  for  twenty- 
two  years,  being,  &om  1 129  until  her  death  ' 
in  1164,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Paraclete,  which  he  had  built  for  her  and  her 
nuns  when  they  were  driven  from  Argenteuil 
There  they  lay  buried  in  the  same  cofi&n  for 
seven  centuries  and  a  half ;  but  the  convent 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
their  remains  were  transferred,  in  1817,  to 
the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  There  the 
grave  of  the  aged  ascetics  is  sentimentally 
regarded  as  that  of  two  romantic  young 
lovers;  but  Abelard  the  philosopher  and 
theologian  is  known  to  few  of  the  many  who 
visit  it 

Abelit68y  Abblians,  Abeloites,  Abelo- 
KfTES,  Abbnonitbs. — These  are  the  various 
forms  of  the  name  by  which  a  small  sect 
designated  itself  in  the  fifth  century.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  history  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Augustine,  that  some  of  them 
lingered  on  till  his  time  [d.  430]  in  his 
diocese — ^that  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa. 
Their  distinctive  principle  was  that  of  com- 
pulsory marriage,  with  compulsory  abstinence 
from  the  procreation  of  children;  and  they 
named  themselves  after  Abel,  aUeg^ing  that 
he  dwelt  with  his  wife  in  this  manner.  Tc 
continue  their  sect,  each  couple  adopted  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  whom  they  brought  up  under 
an  obligation  to  follow  the  same  course. 
The  object  ot  the  sect  was  not  that  of  ascetic 
life,  but  that  of  preventing  the  perpetuation 
of  original  sin,  the  obvious  fact  being  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of  that  heaven  is  re- 
plenished by  those  who,  haWng  been  bom  in 
original  sin,  are  yet  sanctified  to  become  the 
children  of  Goi  As  mi^t  be  expected, 
the  sect  was  not  numerous,  and  was  short- 
lived. 

Abffar  [Lat.,  ^d^an^].— This  was  a  titular 
name  borne  by  the  Under-kings  or  Toparchs 
of  Edessa,  a  small  kingdom  in  the  south-west 
of  Mesopotamia,  assumed  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  apparently  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  or  Caesar 
among  the  Romans.  The  name  is  interesting 
in  Christian  history  on  account  of  a  yery 
early  tradition  connected  with  the  fifteenth 
of  the  kings  who  bore  it — ^Abgar  the  Black 
[a.d.  9—46],  who  was  contemporary  with 
Christ's  ministry.  Ensebius,  the  Churcli 
historian  [a.d.  266—338],  found  the  narratiye 
of  it  in  the  archives  of  Edessa,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Abgar,  having  suffered  much 
from  an  incurable  disease,  heard  of  the 
miracles  of  healing  wrought  by  Christ,  and 
appealed  to  His  mercy  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"Abgar,  Prince  of  Edessa,  sends  greeting 
to  Jesus,  the  excellent  Saviour,  Who  has 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
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1  luve  betrd  the  reports  reepecting  Thee 
tad  Thy  coice,  which  are  effected  without  the 
MB  of  medicinea  or  herbs.  For,  as  it  is  said, 
Thra  dost  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to 
valk:  Thoa  doat  cleanse  lepers  and  cast  out 
Bsdflui  spirits  and  demons :  Thou  dost  heal 
thosB  that  are  tormented  by  long  disease,  and 
Thoa  dost  raise  the  dead.  And  hearing  all 
then  things  of  Thee,  I  conclude  that  one  of 
two  things  must  be  true:  either  Thou  art 
God  Hiinself  descended  from  heaven,  to  be 
able  to  work  such  wonders  as  are  reported  of 
niee;  or  else  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  Now, 
therefore,  I  have  written  beseeching  Thee  to 
ynmi  me,  and  to  heal  the  disease  with  which 
I  am  afflicted.  I  hare  also  heard  that  the 
Jews  murmur  against  Thee,  and  are  plot- 
tmg  harm  against  Thee :  but  I  have  a 
kingdom  which,  though  very  small,  is  a 
DofaSa  one,  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  Thee 
and  me." 

To  this  letter  of  Abgar  the  following 
•Deged  reply  was  found  by  Eusebius : — 

**  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Abgar,  for  having 
bdiered  on  Me  wiUiout  seeing  Me.  For  it  is 
vxitten  concerning  Me,  That  they  who  see 
Me  shall  not  believe  in  Me,  in  order  that  they 
ifbo  see  Me  not  may  believe  and  live.  But 
as  to  thy  request  that  I  should  come  to  thee 
to  heal  thee,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here 
fulfil  all  things  for  which  I  am  sent  into  the 
wosid,  and  when  they  are  fulfilled,  return  to 
Him  who  sent  Me.  But  after  I  have  been 
received  up  I  will  send  unto  thee  one  of  My 
dwapleSy  who  shall  heal  thee  of  thy  disease, 
and  give  Hfe  to  thee  and  to  thy  people." 

The  narrative  found  by  Eusebius  went  on 
to  sar  that  after  our  Lord's  ascension 
Thadneu's,  one  of  the  Seventy,  visited  Abgar, 
healed  him  of  his  disease,  and  converted  him 
and  his  subjects  to  the  Christian  faith. 
A  iMier  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  [d.  a.d. 
470],  in  his  history  of  Armenia,  adds  to  the 
narrative,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  that  our 
Lord  sent  His  portrait  to  Abgar,  either  at 
the  iime  or  on  the  visit  of  Thaddeus,  and  also 
gives  a  oomspondenoe  between  Abgar  and 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  reepecting  the  Cruci- 
fixion ol  our  Lord.  Two  pictures — the  one 
in  the  Ghurch  of  St.  Sylvester,  at  Rome,  and 
&e  other  in  that  of  we  same  dedication  at 
Qenoa— daim  to  be  the  original  of  this 
pntrait.  The  former  is  thought  to  be  a 
copy  of  some  very  ancient  Byzantine  picture, 
ad  represents  a  beautiful,  calm,  and  rather 
youthful  face,  with  a  forked  beard,  straight 
nose,  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

In  the  Syrian  Church  King  Abgar  is  com- 
memorated as  a  saint  on  June  20th. 

AltftimtAon. — ^A  formal  act,  by  which 
lieretics  and  those  suspected  of  heresy  re- 
pudiated and  renounced  tiiar  errors,  and 
were  thus  prepared  for  absolution  and  restoia- 
tioa  to  communion.  Four  kinds  of  abjuration 
aie  distinguished  by  the  canonists  :—-[l]  de 


formali,  by  a  notorious  apostate  or  heretic ; 
[2]  de  vehimmtif  by  one  strongly  tainted  with 
heretical  opinions ;  [3]  de  violenta  euepicione, 
by  one  s<ax)ngly  suspected  of  them;  and 
[4]  de  levi^  by  one  only  slightly  suspected. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  publicly,  the 
others  in  more  or  less  privacy  before  witnesses. 
There  is  no  provision  for  such  discipline  in 
the  modem  Church  of  England. 

AUavins. — A  famous  oiator,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  who 
ioined  the  Kovatians,  and  eventually  became 
Novatian  Bishop  at  Nicsoa,  about  a.d.  430. 
He  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Novatians  in 
their  utmost  severity,  denying  that  there 
could  be  any  forgiveness  of  sins  except  in 
baptism.     [Novatians.] 

Ahlntion.    [Water,  Cbreiionial   Use 

OF.] 

Atoa«adatoa.— This  strange  word  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Persian  name  for 
Mithras,  the  sun-god.  In  Christian  times  it 
was  used  by  the  BasiUdian  heretics  as  an 
amulet  to  charm  away  fever.  It  was  written 
in  a  triangular  form  on  a  square  piece  of 
paper,  thus : — 

ABBACADABBA 

ABBACADABa 

ABBACADAB 

ABBACADA 

A  B  B  A  C  A  D 

A  B  B  A  C  A 

A  B  B  A  C 

ABBA 

ABB 

A  B 

A 

The  paper  was  then  folded  with  the  writing 
inside,  stitched  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  anS 
worn  in  the  bosom  for  nine  days,  when  it  was 
thrown  away  into  a  running  stream  with 
some  absurd  ceremonies.  Amulets  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  are  in  use  to  this  day 
for  the  cure  of  toothache  among  country 
people  in  England. 

Abrahamitas  (l). — A  local  sect  of  the 
Pauhdans,  formed  at  Antioch,  about  a.d. 
806,  by  a  native  of  that  city,  named 
Abraham, .or  Ibrahim.  The  sect  was  very 
short-lived. 

Abrahamitas  (2).  —  A  modem  sect, 
which  existed  in  the  last  century  at  Pardubitz, 
in  Bohemia.  They  took  their  name  from 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  professing  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  which  he  practised  before 
his  circumcision.  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandmente  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  they  accepted. 

Abraxas,  or  Abrasax.— A  mystical 
name  for  the  First  Cause  in  the  system  of 
Basilides  [Basilidians].  In  Greek  notation 
the  numbers  signified  by  the  letters  of  which 
it  is  composed  make  up  365,  as  also  do  those 
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which  spell  the  name  of  Mithras,  the  Peraian 
sun-god : — 


a 

1 

40 

^ 

2 

5 

p 

1(K) 

10 

a 

I 

e 

i 

60 

100 

a 

1 

1 

aqo^ 


200 


And  the  same  sum  is  arrived  at  when  the 
word  is  spelt  Abrasax.  This  indicates  some 
connection  between  the  mystic  superstitions 
which  BasiUdes  attempted  to  graft  on  to 
Christianity  and  the  light  or  fire-worship 
theolo^  of  the  Persian  Magi.  The .  mystic 
name  is  found  engraved  on  ^^reat  numbers 
of  precious  stones,  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  symbolical  figures;  and  these  stones, 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  design,  have 
received  the  generic  name  of  "  Gnostic  gems," 
or  "Abraxas  gems."  They  were  probably 
used  as  amulets. 

▲brenunoiations.— A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  the  baptismal  vow  in  which  the 
person  to  be  baptised  renounces  "  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,"  so 
as  not  to  **  follow  or  be  led  by  them." 

Absolution. — The  act  and  the  form  by 
which  a  person  is  absolved.  The  verb 
** absolve"  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  solvere, 
to  loosen,  abeolvere,  to  set  free ;  and  in 
mediaBvai  English  it  is  found  in  the  French 
form  "  assoile." 

Absolution  was  a  :&imiliar  term  in  the 
Roman  Civil  Law,  signifjring  the  formal 
pronunciation  of  acquittal  or  release  by  a 
]udge  having  authority^  to  pronounce  it; 
and  in  a  similar  way  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  for  the  release  of  a  person 
from  Church  censures,  and  from  the  penalties 
which  belong  to  them.  In  a  spiritual  sense 
absolution  is  the  pronunciation,  by  an  author* 
ised  person  and  in  the  name  of  GKxl,  of  the 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  who 
repent  of  them. 

Absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  thus  follows 
confession  of  sins,  as  when  the  penitent  David 
confessed  in  the  form,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord,"  and  Nathan  the  prophet  absolved 
him  with  the  words,  "  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin  "  [2  Sam.  xii.  13],  Whatever 
form  is  used,  it  is  regarded  as  authoritative, 
and  as  intended  to  convey  to  the  penitent 
sinner  that  loosing  from  the  position  of  a 
sinner  imder  condemnation  for  sin  which  its 
name  implies.  But  there  has  always  been 
some  variety  in  the  forms  of  absolution,  some 
being  much  more  authoritative  in  tone  than 
others.  Hence  they  have  been  classed  as 
Precatory,  or  Optative,  ..and  Declaratory,  or 
Indicative  ;  the  key-note  of  the  former  being 
"May  the  Lord  absolve  thee,"  that  of  the 


fitter,  "  I  absolve  thee  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord." 

The  precatory  form  of  absolution  has  been 
most  generally  used  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  for  public  services,  and  a  good  example 
of  it  is  found  in  the  Communion  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which,  after  the 
general  confession  of  sins,  "  the  priest  (or  the 
bishop  being  present)  is  directed  to  stand  up, 
and  turning  himself  to  the  people,  pronounce 
this  absolution: — 

"  Almighty  Gkxi,  our  heavenly  Father,  Who 
of  His  great  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  all  them  that  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  turn  unto  Him ;  Have  mercy 
upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  you  from  all 
your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  indicative  form  of  absolution  is  as- 
sociated with  individual  confession  of  sins — a 
use  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
Anglican  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 
"Here,"  the  rubric  reads,  "shall  the  sick 
person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which  con- 
fession, the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  hath  left 
power  to  His  C^urdi  to  absolve  all  sinnerd 
who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him ;  of  His 
great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences  :  And 
by  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  thy  sins.  In  the  Name^of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen." 

A  form  very  similar  to  this  is  also  used  in 
the  Eastern  Church : — 

"May  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  God, 
through  His  grace,  bounty,  and  love  to  man- 
kind, forgive  thee  my  child  N.  aU  thy  sins : 
And  I,  an  unworthy  priest,  by  the  power 
committed  to  me,  do  pardon  and  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  t^t  in  theee, 
and  in  all  other  forms  of  absolution,  the 
person  pronouncing  them  is  understood  to  act 
ministeriaUyf  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  agreeing  fully  with  the  principle 
stated  in  the  question  of  the  Jews,  "  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  only?"  [Mark  ii.  7]. 
Beyond  this,  no  reference  need  be  made  to 
controversies  as  to  the  spiritual  value  of 
absolution. 

Abstainers.    [Tebtotallebs.] 

Abstinence. — That  form  of  fasting^  \n 
which  no  animal  food  is  eaten,  but  in  -which 
other  kinds  of  food  are  partaken  of  without 
any  ecclesiastical  restriction,  and  in  -which 
eggs,  cheese,  and  butter  are  not  included 
under  the  designation  of  animal  food.  The 
^*  days  of  abstinence  "  in  the  calendar  of  the 
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Qmich  of  England  are  the  Bogation  Days,  the 
40  days  of  Lent,  the  eyes  of  certain  saints* 
days,  and  aU  Fridays  except  a  Friday  on  which 
ChiistmaB  Day  occurs.  In  the  Boman  Com- 
Bumion  Satoiday  is  also  a  day  of  abstinence. 

Almtmentes.  —A  sect  which  existed  for 
a  ihoTt  time  in  France  and  Spain  at  the  end 
d  the  third  century  and  beginning  ef  the 
iborth,  during  the  persecution  carried  on 
under  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 
They  aasum^  the  name  they  bore  because 
their  leading  principle  was  that  of  abstinence 
from  marriage  and  from  animal  food:  marriage 
being  consid^ed  as  a  hindrance  to  holiness, 
and  animal  food  as  an  invention  of  the  Evil 
One.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
sect  under  this  name,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  developed  into  that  of  the  Priscillianists  in 
the  txmrth.  century.     [PmsciLLiASiisTs.] 

Abstract. — This  is  a  term  imported  into 
Uieology  irom  logic  It  is  opposed  to  "  Con- 
crete,'* and  denotes  quality  as  distinct  from 
poson.  Thus  the  Jews  are  called  "  the  Ch'r- 
cnmdsion,"  or  the  captive  Jews  of  Babylon, 
"the  Optivity."  So  also  God  is  called 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  rather  than  wise  and 
good ;  and  Christ  is  called  our  Salvation  and 
our  Redemption. 

Abmuk — The  title  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Patriarch  and  only  Bishop  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  It  is  equivJEJent  to 
AUtas,  and  P^pa,  or  Pope. 

AJtfywaiUAf  CsmcH  of. — Christianity 
was  originally  introduced  into  Ethiopia,  a 
country  now  represented  by  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia, in  the  Apostolic  age,  Ireoseus  [a.d. 
130^ — 200]  and  Eusebius  both  recording  that 
it  was  first  made  known  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Queen  Candace's  Treasurer  [Acts  viii. 
26 — 40],  Imowu  traditionally  by  the  name  of 
Indich.  But  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
taken  no  permanent  hold  upon  the  cotmtry, 
and  the  existing  Church  of  Abyssinia  owes 
its  foundation  to  missionaries  who  were  sent 
th&e  from  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  story  of  this  second 
conTersion  of  Ethiopia  is  a  romantic  one.  A 
Christian  philosopher  of  Tyre,  named  Mero- 
pios,  undertook  a  voyage  for  scientific  pur- 
POAesi,  carrying  with  him  his  two  nephews, 
Frumentius  and  .Sdesius.  Returning  to 
Egypt  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  crew  landed  on 
t1^  coast  of  Abyssinia  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
fresh  water,  when  the  whole  of  the  voyagers 
were  murdered  except  the  two  boys,  who 
^m  retained  as  slaves  in  the  service  of  the 
king.  Both  of  them  attained  to  high  offices 
at  court,  .£defrins  becoming  cup-biearer  to  the 
king,  and  Fmmentius  secretary.  On  the  death 
of  the  king,  Frumentius  became  guardian  to 
his  two  young  sons  and  successors,  and  his 
ixtfluenoe  being:  very  great,  he  provided  a 
Quwch  for  the-  Christian  merchants  who 
tzsded  with  Abynihia,  and  otherwise  prepared  | 
Biu-l* 


the  way  for  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
country.  The  younger  brother,  .^klesius,  had 
now  returned  to  Tvre,  where  he  had  been 
ordained  priest,  and  this  suggested  to  Fru- 
mentius liiat  he  himself  mi^it  assist  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart  more  ^effectively  as  a 
Christian  minister  than  as  a  layman.  He 
accordingly  visited  Alexandria  in  the  year 
326,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  great  St. 
Athanasius,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Frumentius  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate, 
his  see  being  fixed  at  Axum,  now  known  as 
Auxuma. 

On  his  return  to  Abyssinia,  FrumentiuB 
found  his  former  pupils,  Abreha  and  Atzbeha, 
reigning  as  joint  .sovereigns,  and  they  showed 
so  great  zeal  in  assisting  him  to  propagate 
Christianity  that  ihey  are  commemorated  as 
saints  on  Oct.  1st  in  the  Al^yssinian  calendar. 
Frumentius  continued  his  good  work  for  many 
years,  converting  great  numbers,  organising 
churches,  and  tran^ting  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Ethiopic  languf^.  He  died  about 
A.D.  360,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Abys- 
sinian calendar  on  Bee.  14th,  July  20th,  and 
Sept.  20th.  His  Ab3'S8inian  name,  Fremonatos, 
though  he  is  also  called  Salama,  is  peroetuated 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Fremona.  The  Ethiopic, 
or  Abyssinian,  Bible  is  a  translation  of  the 
Alexandrine  Septuagint.  The  Liturgy  is  also 
derived  from  that  of  Alexandria,  being  of  the 
same  family  with  the  Cqptic  Litur^  of  St. 
Cyril  and  the  Greek  litucgy  of  St.  Jmirk. 

Since  the  time  of  St.  Frumentius  Chris- 
tianity has  never  again  become  extinct  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Qiurch  is  so  far  dependent 
on  that  of  Egypt  that  its  Abuna,  or  Metro- 
politan Bishop,  is  always  appointed  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is 
alwaysan  Egyptian,  not  an  Abyssinian.  It  is, 
however,  singukrly  Jewish  in  its  character, 
the  Sabbath  being  observed.  Christians  being 
circumcised,  and  Mosaic  distinctions  of  clean 
and  unclean  food  being  kept  up.  Its  creed 
was  also  corrupted  in  the  sixth  century  by 
the  Monophysite  here^  respecting  the  two 
natures  of  our  Lord  [Monophy-sites].  In 
other  respects  Abyssinian  Christianity  is  of 
the  same  type  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
principal  Churches  of  the  East.  Attempts 
were  made  in  1177  and  in  1441  to  bring  &e 
Abyssinian  Church  under  the  control  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  a  time  a  decree  of  Eugenius  IV., 
passed  in  1441,  uniting  the  two  Churches, 
was  accepted  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  union  did 
not  long  oontinipe,  and  in  later  times  the 
Abyssinians  have  received  their  Abuna,  as  in 
more  ancient  days,  from  the  Egj^tian,  or 
Coptic,  Church. 

A.C.— Theabbreviation  for  "Anno  Christi," 
in  the  year  of  Christ,  or  for  "Ante  Christum," 
before  Christ.  But  "  B.C."  is  more  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  latter. 

Aoadans. — The  followers  of  Acacius 
[▲.D.  336 — 367],  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  the 
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Holy  T^and,  who  succeeded  Eusebias,  the 
Church  historian,  in  that  see.  They  adopted 
a  form  of  Arianism  which  differed  little  m>m 
the  principal  heresy  itself  [Arians].  Among 
the  many  parties  into  which  the  Arians  broke 
up,  the  Acadans  are  classed  between  the 
Semi-Akians  and  the  Anomceans;  but  they 
professed  orthodoxy  during  the  reigns  of  the 
orthodox  Emperors  Jovian  and  Yalentinian, 
and  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  They 
are  lost  sight  of  as  a  distinct  party  after  the 
death  of  their  leader. 

▲oca,  St.  [a.d.  668— 740]. —The  fifth  of 
the  Bishops  of  Hexham  [Hexham].  He  was 
educated  by  Bosa,. Archbishop  of  York,  and 
afterwards  became  the  intimate  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Wilfrid.  He  accom- 
panied Wilfrid  to  Home  as  his  chaplain,  and 
made  good  use  of  his  travels  by  diligently 
acquiring  such  knowledge  as  he  could  not 
have  obtained  at  home>  and  thus  unconsciously 
training  himself  for  his  future  position  as 
bishop.  On  the  death  ol  his  friend,  in  709, 
Acca  was  appointed  to  be  his  successor  at 
Hexham,  and  he  ruled  the  diocese  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  the  VeneraWo  Bede,  and  in  one  of 
the  latest  chapters  ol  his  EcclesiMtical  His- 
tory the  latter  writes  warmly  in  his  praise. 
Besides  completing  and  adorning  the  magnifi- 
cent  church  and  monastery  which  Wilfrid 
had  begun,  (and  part  of  which  still  remains) 
Bishop  Acca  took  g^reat  pains  to  revive  the 
knowledge  and  use  ol  good  Church  music,  he 
himself  being  an  expert  singer.  He  invited 
to  Hexham,  and  kept  him  there  for  twelve 
years  as  precentor  and  musical  instructor,  a 
celebrated  singer,  named  Maban,  who.  had 
himself  learned  Church  music  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Augustine  and  his  missionary 
brethren,  the  disciples  of  St.  Gregory,  so  cele- 
brated as  the  composer  of  the  Gregorian  tones 
in  their  present  form.  Acca  also  collected  a 
large  number  of  books,  for  which  he  erected  a 
noble  library  adjoining  his  cathedral.  Bede 
adds  respecting  his  character  that  Bishop 
Acca  "is  most  learned  in  Holy  Writ,  most 
pure  in  the  confession  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and  most  watchful  in  maintaining  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church ;  nor  does  he  intend  ever 
to  cease  to  be  so  until  he  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  his  pious  devotion.**  About  a.d. 
733,  St.  Acca  was  driven  from  his  see  for  a 
time,  but  under  what  circumstances  is  not 
known.  He  returned  to  Hexham  to  die  on 
Oct.  20th,  740,  and  was  buried  at  the  east  end 
of  his  cathedral  church.  Two  crosses  which 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  his  grave  are  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Durham.  St.  Acca  is  com- 
memorated on  Feb.  19th  in  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
mrish  church  of  Aycliffe,  in  the  county  of 
JDurham,  is  dedicated  in  his  name.  Several  of 
his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  he  seems  to 


have  taken  much  interest  in  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  the  Venerable  Bede. 

AooaophArL — This  name  was  assumed 
by,  or  g^ven  to,  a  sect  of  heretical  ascetics  of 
the  tMrd  or  fourth  century,  who  held  the 
then  common  error  that  everything  which  is 
mateiial  or  which  gives  pleasure  is  neces- 
sarily evil.  Perhaps  they  were  identical  with 
the  Saccophori,  wlu)  would  wear  nothing  but 
sackcloth ;  those  known  by  either  name  being 
again  Hydropabastat^,  or  water-offerers,  so 
named  because  they  offered  water  instead  of 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Aooendita. — ^The  first  word,  and  thus 
the  title,  of  a  short  anthem,  sung  in  some 
foreign  churches  on  lighting  the  tapers  for 
any  solemn  service.  The  words  are,  **  Accen- 
dite  faces  lampadarum ;  eia :  psallite,  fratres, 
hora  est ;  cantate  Deo  ;  eia,  eia,  eia." 

Aoceiuiorii. — A  name,  <*  Lighters,'*  used 
in  the  Primitive  Church  for  those  who  were 
afterwards   called  Ceroforarii,  or   Acolytes. 

[ACOLYTBS.] 

Accidents. — A  philosophical  term  which 
is  used  to  express  the  non-essential  qualities 
of  a  substance,  such  as  taste,  appearance,  or 
colour,  any  of  which  may  change  or  cease  to 
exist,  and  yet  the  substance  itself  remain. 
Thus  Roman  Catholic  theologians  consider  that 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments in  the  Eucharist  are  accidents  of  that 
into  which  those  elements  have  been  transub- 
stantiated :  the  natural  bread  and  wine  ap- 
pearing to  exist,  and  being  thus  called  the 
**  species,"  or  appearance  of  natural  sub- 
stances, but  having  in  reality  passed  out  ol 
existence,  the  supernatural  substance  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  natural  substance. 

Accommodation. — This  term  is  used  in 
Biblical  science  to  signify  the  manner  in 
which  figurative  or  parabolical  language  is 
sometimes  used  to  bring  Divine  truths  within 
the  reach  of  human  understanding.  Thus  it 
is  a  Divine  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit, 
**  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ; "  but  as  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
such  a  Being,  the  truth  is  accommodated  by 
the  representation  of  God  as  walking,  sitting 
on  a  throne,  having  eyes,  arms  and  feet :  as 
repenting,  being  jealous,  or  angry.  Our 
Lord's  Parables  are  a  similar  accommodation 
of  truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
no  Divine  revelation  can  misrepresent,  or  be 
inconsistent  with,  truth ;  and  that  the  use  of 
actual  untruths  for  the  purpose  of  making 
truths  intelligible  is  not  a  kind  of  **  accom- 
modation "  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

Acephali. —  A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  privative  "a"  and  "cephale,"  and 
signifnng  without  a  head  or  chief.  The 
designation  is  used  in  Church  history  for 
several  ecclesiastical  parties  which  refused  to 
follow  their  recognised  leaders  [Mokoput- 
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stb];  b«t  its  most  general  application  is  to 
vwsU  who  repudiate  the  aathority  of  their 
Mkops,  or  bialKips  who  repudiate  that  of  their 
uetropolitaiiB.  To  speak  of  clergy  as  **  aoe- 
phakhit**  is  therefore  to  Btigmatise  them  as 
tsMimiii^  an  independence  contrary  to  the 
pcincipleli  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 

Aemdymus.— A  monk  of  Constantinople 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentory,  who 
vu  asaociated  with  Barlaam  in  opposing  the 
fltnoge  mystical  theories  of  the  Greek  Quiet- 
ittS)  or  Hestcha«T8. 

AdMliis  and  Victoria.— Two  mart\T8 
of  the  Diocletian  persecation,  who  suffered  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  the  first  of  whom 
appean  sometimes  in  English  martyrologies, 
imder  the  name  Acyldv.  There  is  a  pretty 
and  very  ancient  legend  that  sweet  and  fresh 
n»es  spring  up  on  ti^ir  graves  every  year  on 
the  day  of  their  martyrdom,  the  day  on  which 
they  are  commemorated,  Noyember  17th. 


I. —  A    name,    the     Sleepless 

[Gr.  a  koimetai'},  given  to  those  communities 
of  monks  who  told  off  a  portion  of  their  mem- 
bers into  watches,  so  Uiat  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  the  monaster)*  might  be  continually 
offered,  **  without  ceasing,*'  da^  and  night. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
Syrian  monk  named  Alexander,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  built  a  monastery  on 
the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
oat.  Another  large  monastery  was  shortly 
built  for  the  order  near  Constantinople ;  and 
they  also  occupied  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  built  by  a  nobleman 
named  John  Studins,  from  whom  the  A» 
ettmeta  are  sometimes  called  Studites.  The 
fi3r8tem  became  common  in  the  West  under 
the  name  of  **  I^aus  perennis,**  and  lights  were 
kept  burning  all  night  before  the  altar  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  '<to  signify  that  the'* 
^reat  Benedictine  '*  House  was  ^ways  watch- 
ing unto  God." 

Aoolyta. — The  name  of  the  highest  of  the 
four  minor  orders  of  the  Western  Church. 
Jt  is  derived  from  the  Ghreek  word  [akolouthot] 
left  an  attendant,  the  duty  of  the  acolyte 
bong  to  wait  upon  or  serve  the  deacon  and 
wib-deacon  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Ettcharist,  to  prepare  the  cruets  of  wine  and 
water,  to  carry  the  incense,  and  to  light  the 
famdles.  The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
being  mentioned  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  a  form  for  the  ordination  of 
accdytes  being  given  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
Si.  Oregory  [a.d.  590—6041.  In  the  ancient 
Church  of  England  the  acolyte  was  commonly 
caBed  the  " ceroferariua,"  or  "taper-bearer,'* 
this  name  representing  his  principal  duty 
daring  Divine  service :  that  of  bearing  a  taper 
n  prooessiona,  at  the  singing  of  the  Gospel, 
^  behind  the  clergy  when  standing  at  the 
altar.    He  was  aiao  called  a  "  Colet" 


AOOlxth.      [ACOLTTE.] 

Acolythist.    [Acolttb.] 

AofOStic. — ^A  word  or  name  formed  by 
combining  in  order  the  initial  letters  of  suc- 
cessive verses  or  words.  It  was  a  favourite 
form  of  composition  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  lieing  much  used  for  hymns. 
The  following  imitation  of  such  acrostics  may 
be  given  by  way  of  illustration : — 

J  esos,  who  for  me  ha<7t  borne 
E  very  sorrow,  pain,  and  soom, 
8  tanding  at  uum'*  jndgmeut  seat, 
U  Djnat  jodirnMnt  tnere  to  meet : 
8  are  me  1^  Thj  meroy  sweet. 

0  hrist,  who  on  the  cruel  tree 
H  anting  all  the  day  for  me, 
R  eiraed  at  eve  in  riotonr : 

1  n  Thy  victory  let  me  snare. 

8  ee  Thee  now  Tboa  reinMsst  where 
T  boa  oar  mansioas  doet  prepare.     . 

L  ord,  I  look  to  Thee  alone. 
O  n  lliy  cross  and  on  Thy  throne, 
R  aise  my  heart  to  Tbee  above, 
D  raw  me  heavenward  by  Tby  love. 

The  acrostic  was  also  very  commonly  used 
for  sepulchral  inscriptions,  many  such  epi- 
taphs being  preserved. 

But  the  most  striking  and  famous  of  all 
ancient  acrostics  is  one  that  was  used  by  the 

Erimitive  Christians  as  a  secret  s^-mbol  of  the 
lith.  This  is  the  Greek  word  i^AMft«--that 
is.  Fish — a  word  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  five  titles  of  our  Lord,  which  form 
the  sentence,  "Jesus  Christ,  God*8  Son, 
Saviour." 
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This  symbolic  name  is  referred  to  by  Ter- 
tuUian  [a.d.  150—220],  who  writes,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Baptism:  "We  little  fishes 
are  bom  in  conformity  with  ixeYZ,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  also  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine, 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  ;  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Optatus  [about  a.d.  370]  in  the 
following  words:  "This  is  the  Fish,  by 
which  is  meant  Christ:  which  by  the  in- 
vocation in  baptism  is  introduced  into  the 
fontal  waters,  that  what  had  been  water 
might  from  the  Word  Fish  become  a  fish- 
pooL  The  name  of  which  Fish,  in  Greek, 
comprehends  in  one  Name,  by  each  of  its 
letters,  a  collection  of  holy  names,  'Ix^r 
which  in  Latin  is  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius, 
Salvator.'*  It  is  also  found  in  a  long  memo- 
rial inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  discovered 
underground  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at 
Autun,  commemorating  Pectorius,  son  of 
Ascandius,  and  belongmg  to  some  period 
between  the  third  and  the  fifth  centuries. 
This  inscription  is  itself  an  acrostic,  each 
verse  of  the  Greek  beginning  successively 
wUh  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  Icthui. 
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Act  of  Faith  (l). — ^A  short  devotional 
formula,  well  known  or  extemporised,  in 
which  the  person  using  it  solemnly  declares 
before  God  his  or  her  belief.  Such  an  Act  of 
Faith  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  Creed  in  Divine 
Service  and  at  other  times.  Such  Acta  of 
Faith  were  also  the  ejaculations  of  St.  Peter, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Lividg 
God"  [Matt.  xii.  161,  and  St  Thomas,  "My 
L<»d  and  My  God  "  {john  xx.  28]. 

Aot  Of  Paith  (2).     [Auto  da  Fb.] 

Acta  Saaotonim.— This  title,  "The 
Acts  of  ihe  Saints,"  belongs  especially  to  a 
vast  collection  of  the  histories  and  legends  of 
all  persons  recognised  as  saints  in  the  ancient 
martyrologies  and  in  the  modem  Roman 
Calendar.  It  was  begpin  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  is  still  going  on,  the 
work  at  present  numbering  sixty  large  and 
thick  folio  volumes,  and  taking  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  saints  who  are  commemorated  from 
January  Ist  to  the  end  of  October.  Many  of 
the  volumes  contain  more  than  a  thousand 
closely-printed  pages  in  double  columns,  and 
the  month  of  October  alone  occupies  twelve 
volumes. 

The  history  of  this  great  work  is  a  record 
of  the  most  devoted  and  persevering  literary- 
labour  that  was  ever  undertaken,  and  extends 
over  nearly  three  centuriea  It  was  originally 
planned,  aoout  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  by  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Bois-le-duc,  in 
North  Brabant,  named  Heribert  Rosweyd, 
who  made .  large  collections  of  books  and 
materials,  which  he  proposed  to  work  up  into 
seventeen  folio  volumes.  On  his  death,  in 
1629,  his  collections  were  placed,  by  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hands  of  John  van  Holland 
[a.d.  1596 — 1665],  a  learned  monk,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  whose  great  ambition  was  to 
serve  as  a  missionary  in  China,  where  martyr- 
dom would  have  been  his  fate.  He  much 
extended  the  original  plan,  and  commenced 
that  systematic  organisation  of  research  and 
labour  by  which  alone  so  enormous  a  literary 
scheme  could  be  accomplished.  A  great 
library  was  formed,  literary  tours  were  under- 
taken, and  provision  was  made  for  training 
up  a  succession  of  scholars,  the  famous 
BoUandists,  whose  learning  should  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  work.  Bollandus  laboured  at 
his  task  for  thirty- four  years ;  after  six  years, 
he  received  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
Godfrey  Henschen,  known  as  Henschenius, 
who  worked  with  equal  zeal  for  forty -six 
years.  In  1659  their  labours  were  taken  up 
by  Daniel  van  Papenbroek,  who  continued  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Bollandists  until  1714, 
having  thus  accomplished  a  long  course  of 
Hterary  toil  extending  over  fifty-five  years — 
a  toil  which  he  continued  even  after  he  be- 
came blind,  and  which  he  was  still  engaged  on 
when  death  came  to  him,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  had 
reached  the  fity-first  folio  volume  and  the 


beginning  of  the  October  calendar  when,  in 
1773,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  a  Bull 
of  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  work  was  stopped. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
gave  the  surviving  Bollfuidists  a  home  for 
tiiemselves  and  their  library  in  the  Abbey  of 
Caudenberg,  but  this  abbey  was  suppr^sed 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1780,  and  they 
removed  with  a  much-diminished  library  to 
Brussels.  A  fifty-third  foUo  was  printed  in 
1794,  and  then  the  French  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  labours  of  the  Bollandists  for 
forty  years.  They  were  revived  once  more 
in  1837,  a  new  library  being  collected,  and 
scholars  training  themselves  for  the  work. 
But  although  only  two  months  of  the  calendar 
remain,  the  modem  Bollandists  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  gp:^ndfathers  are  not  yt- 1 
bom  of  the  men  who  will  see  tlie  end  of  this 
wonderful  serial 

Aeta,  ApooiTphaL  [Apoc&yphal 
Books  of  Ea&lt  Cu&istiak  Times.] 

AoturbateSi — ^An  early  sect  of  heretics, 
who  took  their  name  from  their  leading  tenet, 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  not 
created  [Actistos],  a  tenet  contrary  to  the 
clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  states  that 
He  "was  made  man."  As  nothing  is  un- 
created but  God,  this  was  a  denial  of  the  In- 
carnation, being  a  denial  that  Christ  was  man. 

Actual  Qraee.    [(iIrace.] 

Actual  Sin.    [Sin.] 

Acuanitas. — ^This  was  a  name  given  to 
the  Manichebs  of  Mesopotamia,  from  theai 
leader,  Acnan. 

A.  D.  —  The  abbreviation  of  "  AlBho 
Domini,"  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord." 
This  means  the  year  which  reckons  aa  so 
many  years  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  a.d. 
1884  being  thus  reckoned  as  the  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-fourth  year  from  that 
event,  or  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

When  this  era  was  first  adopted  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  birth  of  our  Lord  occurred, 
according  to  Boman  reckoning,  in  the  year 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  [a.u.c.]    754, 
that  is,  the  year  of  the  world  [a.m.]  4004. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  mistake  ^vas 
made  by  early  ehronologers  as  to  the  lengfth 
of  Herod  the  Great's  reig^,  and  that    the 
actual  date  of  our  Lord's  birth  was  a.u.c.  750, 
or  A.M.  4000.    To  avoid  infinite   confatrion^ 
however,  this  year  is  called  b.o.  4,  and.  not 
A.D.  1,  and  thus  the  conventional  a.d.  is  the 
year  when  our  Lord  was  really  four  years  of 
age. 

The  Christian  era  was  first  used  in.  Xtaly 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  was  not  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  imtil  the  eighth  cen.tury. 
In  Uie  East  it  did  not  come  into  universal  Tise 
until  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Adalbort.    [Adblbekt.] 

AdaaiaatiiiJi.    [Osigbn.] 

Adftmxtes.  —  The  earliest  of  several 
&uutical  sects,  which  adopted  the  practice  of 
worshipping  in  a  state  of  nadity,  such  as  that 
of  Adam  b^ore  the  Fall,  under  the  idea  that 
carnal  desires  would  be  entirely  extirpated 
when  temptation  in  its  most  extreme  form 
was  necessarily  brought  under  control  oy 
pabtidty  and  devotion.  Both  sexes  removed 
tbf^  clothes  at  the  door  of  their  places  of 
wonhip,  and  replaced  them  at  the  end  of  the 
serrice,  and  hmice  they  called  every  such 
place  of  worship  Paradise.  The  Adamites 
are  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  [a.d.  310 — 103]  as 
existing  in  his  own  time,  but  religionists  of 
a  similar  character  were  known  at  a  still 
eariicr  date,  under  tiie  name  of  Prodiclaks  ; 
and  the  superstition  was  revived  in  the 
Netherlands  Dy  Tanchelin  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury {TANarEUNiANs],  in  Dauphin^  and 
Savoy  m  the  fourteenth  century,  and  by  the 
Bbgha&os  and  Bhxturkn  of  thb  Frbb  Spulit 
in  the  fifteenth. 

AdaoaorditcB. — -^  name  g^ven  by  some 
eariy  heresiologists  to  those  who  believed  that 
0QrLord*8  descent  into  Hades  was  the  means  of 
BSTing  many  departed  souls.  The  opinion  was, 
and  is,  common  among  Christians,  and  is  by 
no  means  to  be  condenmed  as  an  erroneous 
one,  though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  in 
Bopport  ^it.     [Dbscbnt  into  Hbll.] 


^  St. — ^Two  female  saints  of  this 

are  commemorated  :  [1]  Adelaide  of 
Bergamo,  wife  of  St.  Lupo,  Duke  of  Bergamo, 
about  A.D.  300  ;  [2]  Adelaide,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  IL,  a.i>.  999. 

Adftlbert.  —  A  religious  leader  of  the 
eighth  century,  who  pro&ssed  to  have  divine 
nvelations  Uirough  the  Archangel  MichaeL 
He  headed  a  party  opposed  to  the  missionary 
hboors  of  St.  Boniface,  the  Englishman 
Wmfred,  the  "Apostle  of  Germany."  By 
biith  Adfilbert  was  French,  but  his  ministra- 
tions were  carried  on  in  I^Vanoonia.  There  he 
peranaded  the  people  to  leave  their  churches, 
and  to  form  congregations  around  crosses  and 
oratones  which  he  set  up  in  the  fields.  By 
deceit  he  obtained  Ej^soopal  consecration  from 
iorae  bishops,  and  from  that  time  made  ex- 
travagant claims  to  sanctity  and  authority, 
Harli^t^ngr  plscss  of  worship  iu  his  own  name, 
and  giving  his  hair  and  nail*parings  to  the 
people  as  ncred  relics.  The  fanaticisms  and 
errors  of  Adelbert  and  his  followers,  the 
**  AdeUtertines,**  being  brought  before  the 
Ph>meial  Synod  ci  Soissons  by  Boniface,  in 
A.D.  744,  the  leader  was  condenmed  and 
ttkneed.  This  decision  was  confirmed  at 
Roaie  by  a  sentence  which  was  signed  by  the 
Pope,  seventy  bishops,  and  seventeen  priests. 
Adelbert  was  condemned  to  perpetual  seclu- 
BOQ  in  the  Monastery  of  Fulda,  but  escaping 


thence,  he  was  murdered  by  robbers.  Some 
writers  have  classed  Adelbert  among  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Reformation,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  either  that  he  attempted  to  reform 
any  abuses,  or  that  he  was  other  than  a 
fanatic  and  impostor. 

Adalbert  of  Praguey  St.    [P&ussia, 

CONVBBSION   OP.] 

Adelbert  the  Beacon,  St.,  fellow- 
worker  of  St.  Wilubuokd  (q.v.). 

Adelfins.—This  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  three  British  bishops  who  attended  at  and 
signed  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314.  His  signature  appears  in  the 
words,  '*  Adelfius  Episcopus,  de  civitate 
Colonia  Londinensium  : — Exinde  Sacerdos 
Presbyter,  Arminius  Diaconus.'*  It  is  sup- 
posed that  *^  Londinensium "  is  a  copyist's 
mistake  for  Legionensium,  that  is,  Caerleon- 
on-Usk,  the  signature  of  Kestitutus,  Bishop 
of  London,  having  already  been  subscribed. 
[Haddan  &  Stubbs  CoHncils,  #«.,  I  7.] 
Lincoln,  "  Colinia  Lindum,'*  and  Colchester, 
"  C^unalodunum,*'  also  lay  claim  to  Adelfius. 

Adelm.    [Aldhblm.] 

Adelophaffi. — ^An  obscure  sect,  men- 
tioned by  neresiologists  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
practice  of  refusing  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
others,  but  what  meaning  they  attached  to 
this  curious  custom  is  not  known.  They  held 
orthodox  belief  respecting  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but 
maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  created 
being. 

Adelphiaais.    [EucHrrBs.] 

Adelpbiiui.    [Adelfius.] 

Adelwold.    [Ethblwold.] 

Adeodatiis. — ^The  son  of  St  Augustine. 
[Auoustinb,  St.,  of  Hippo.] 

Adessenariaas. — A  controversial  term, 
once  used  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to 
designate  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  be 
present  [Lat.  ade8st\  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
a  "  real,"  and  not  a  "  figurative,'*  sense,  but 
who  deny  that  the  consecrated  elements  are 
transubstantiated  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
natural  substance  is  annihilated. 

Adbelm.    [Aldhelm.] 

Adiapboristfl. — Those  Lutherans  of  the 
Reformation  period  who  nuiintained,  with 
Melancthon,  that  many  of  the  customs  and 
doctrines  for  or  against  which  the  stricter 
Lutherans  contended  were  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent  [Gr.  adiaphora],  and  not 
worth  making  a  cause  of  division.  Among 
these  things  indifferent  the  Adiaphorist  party 
included  the  Eucharistic  vestments,  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  the  use  of  choral  ser- 
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Wees  and  of  inionation,  the  one  of  Latin  in 
Divine  Service,  the  observance  of  saints*  days, 
the  use  of  extreme  unction,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  ^th  alone  without  works,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  primacy,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  supremacy,  of  the  Pope. 

Adlabert.    [Adblbb&t.] 

AdmiJNdoiI.    [Benefice.] 

Admonitioil. — ^The  warning  which  pre- 
cedes the  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence.   [Monition.] 

Admonitioiiists. —  A  party  of  Eliza- 
bethan Puritans,  who  signed  what  they 
called  an  **  Admonition  to  the  Parliament," 
respecting  alleged  errors  and  abuses  in  the 
Roformed  Church  of  England,  in  the  year 
1 572.  There  was  much  temporary  controversy 
respecting  this  admonition,  a  reply  being 
written  to  it  by  Archbishop  \Vhitgift,  who 
was  again  answered  by  Cartwright,  the 
leader  of  the  Puritans.  Two  writers  of  the 
Admonitionists,  two  London  clergymen 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  were  imprisoned, 
and  others  set  up  a  secret  religious  meeting 
at  Wandsworth  on  the  Presbyterian  8}'stem. 
This  was  the  first  Dissenting  chapel  estab- 
lished in  England. 

Adoption. — Si.  Paul  borrowed  this  law 
term  from  the  Romans,  to  express  the  relation 
which  GU>d  establishes  between  those  who  are 
made  Christians  and  Himself.  Under  the 
Roman  law  there  was  a  formal  process  "by 
which  a  ithild  could  be  handed  over  by  its 
parents  to  another  person,  who  adopted  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  legal  relation 
was  established  between  the  child  and  its 
adopted  parent  as  would  have  existed  if  they 
had  been  naturally  parent  and  child.  So  8t. 
Paul  speaks  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
bodv  as  being  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God,  those  who  were  not  sons  becoming 
sons,  and  those  whom  God  adopts  as  his  child- 
ren becoming  "heirs:  heirs  of  Grod, and  joint- 
heira  with  Christ  "  [Rom.  viii.  15,  23,  ix.  4  ; 
Gral.  iv.  5  J  Eph.  i.  5]. 

Adoptionists. — Those  who  maintained 
the  theory  that  our  Lord,  as  Man,  was  the 
son  of  God  the  Father  by  adoption,  although 
as  God  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  This  opinion 
was  held  by  some  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  opposed  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jenmlem,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.  It  pre- 
vailed much  in  Spain,  being  mentioned  in  a 
canon  of  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo  [a.d. 
675^,  and  it  was  in  Spain  that  it  became  dis- 
tinctly^ formalised  as  an  heretical  opinion. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  was  taught 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Mahometans, 
and  making  Christianity  acceptable  to  them  ; 
but  the  idea  that  Christ  as  Man  was  not  that 
which  the  angel  said  He  should  be  called,  the 


Son  of  God  [Luke  i.  36],  is  so  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  the 
Mediatorship  of  our  Lord,  that  \t  was 
vigorously  oi^X)6ed  by  theckogians.  The 
leaders  of  the  Adc^tionist  party  were 
Elipandus,  ArchbiBhop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia.  Their  principal 
opponent  was  the  gn^eat  Fjiglish  scholar  and 
theologian,  Alcuin,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne, 
at  whose  desire  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  in  a.d.  794,  and  the  error  was  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  that 
year.  Felix  argued  with  Alcoin  for  six  days 
before  the  Council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the 
year  799,  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  re- 
nounced it  before  the  Council,  but  Elipandus 
was  never  called  to  account,  as  Toleao  was 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  The 
error  itself  has  occasionally  been  revived  in 
later  ages,  but  it  has  not  aetinitely  appeared 
in  the  literature  of  theology  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  advocated  in  a 
work  of  Calixtus. 

Adoration.~Thi8  word  has  been  adopted 
into  Christian  language  to  signify  the  highest 
form  of  worship,  Uiat  which  is  to  be  offered 
to  God  akme,  and  is  called  Divine  Worship. 
Some  very  highly  spiritual  persons  are  able  to 
offer  adoration  to  Giod  solely  by  the  devotion 
of  the  mind  and  heaii,  and  this  is  called 
mental,  or  interior,  adoration ;  but  most  per- 
sons require  the  aid  of  words  or  gestures,  ex- 
pressing their  mental  adoration  by  prayer, 
praise,  standing,  kneeling,  bowing  the  head, 
and  other  ceremonial  actions,  which  are 
called  bodily,  or  exterior,  adoration.  The 
roost  perfect  form  of  adoration  is  obviously 
that  of  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven ;  and 
this,  we  may  believe,  does  not  consist  only  of 
mental  adoration. 

Adrian,  St.  rA.n.  3001.— Oneof  the  soldier- 
saints  of  the  early  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  of  the  persecuting  Emperor 
Ghilerias  Maximian,  and  married  to  a  Chris- 
tian named  Natalia.  As  he  was  superin- 
tending the  exfcntion  of  some  Christian 
mart3rr8,  he  was  converted  by  the  sight  of 
their  constancy,  and  declaring  himself  a 
Christian,  was  carried  off  to  prison.  His  wife 
visited  him  there,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  even  to  the  endurance  of  any  suf- 
fering that  lay  before  him.  Being  condemned 
to  die,  Adrian  persuaded  his  keeper  to  let  him 
visit  his  wife  the  night  before  his  execution. 
At  first  she  thought  he  had  fled  from  martyr- 
dom, and  grieved  that  she  should  "  be  calletl 
the  wife  of  a  coward  and  apostate,  who  for 
fear  of  death  had  denied  his  God.'*  But  on 
being  undeceived,  she  joyfully  welcomed  him, 
and  returned  with  him  to  prison.  Great 
tortures  were  inflicted  upon  Adrian,  his  limbs 
being  broken  to  pieces  on  an  anvil  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  as  criminals  were  afterwards 
broken  on  the  wheel,  previous  to  his  bein*? 
beheaded.     But  before  the  axe  could  do  its 
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vork  be  had  died,  sweetly  comforted  in  his 
last  agony  in  the  arms  of  his  heroic  wife. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  there  buried  by  faithful 
iiieods,  Natalia  dying  in  a  few  days,  and 
beiog  laid  b^de  him.  St.  Adrian  was  once 
tbo  chief  military  saint  of  Northern  Europe, 
tnd  the  patron  saint  of  soldiers  in  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  the  n<»th  of  France.  He  is 
commemorated,  together  with  St.  Natalia,  on 
Septemb^  8th,  and  is  usually  represented  in 
fall  armour,  with  an  anvil  in  his  arms  or  at 
hiifeet 

A^'mftip  XV. — ^This  was  the  onl^  English- 
man who  ever  became  Pope.  His  original 
Bame  was  Nicolas  Breakspeare,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  a  labourer  at  Langley,  near  St. 
Albans,  who  was  also  a  lay  brother  of  that 
great  mouasttr^.  The  future  Pope  attempted 
in  Tain  to  obtain  admission  to  the  monastery, 
his  education  being^  considered  insuiBcient, 
but  going  abroad,  he  became  a  lay  brother  of 
St  Bufus,  in  Provence.  There  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  being  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  he  was,  in  1 137,  elected  abbot.  In 
1146  he  became  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano, 
and  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Denmark  and 
Norway.  In  1164  he  was  elected  to  the 
popedom,  and  asenmed  the  name  of  Adrian. 
Although  he  was  personally  an  excellent  and 
pious  pope,  he  introduced  several  abuses  of 
papal  authority  through  a  too-esalted  estimate 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.  Among  others,  he  exempted  the  Abbey 
of  Bl  Albans  ^tnn  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
inaking  it  subject  to  the  Pope  only ;  and  he 
also  made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II., 
thus  daimingdominion  over  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  He  reigned  for  five  years  only, 
dying  on  September  1,  1 169. 

AdrianistS.— The  followers  of  the  Dutch 
Anabaptist  Adrian  Hamsted.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Dutch  cong^regation  in  London,  but 
vas  deposed,  and  eventually  excommunicated 
by  Bishop  Orindal  in  1661,  for  denying  the 
nwracnlous  conception  of  our  Lord'  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Leaving 
England,  he  then  gathered  a  congregation  in 
Holland,  and  the  name  of  their  founder  was 
aMomed  by  his  followers. 

AdmmeftiaiUI.— Certain  monks  of  Adru- 
xnetum,  in  the  province  of  Byzacene,  in 
North  Africa,  who  founded  Antinomian 
potions  on  St.  Augustine's  teaching  respect- 
ing grace  and  predestination. 

Adult  Baptunn.    [Baptism.] 

Adnltaxy.  —  Conjugal  intercourse  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  married  or  unmarried 
man  who  is  not  her  husband  ;  also  of  a  man« 
<narried  or  unmarried,  with  the  wife  of 
another  man.  It  was  forbidden  by  primitive, 
n«tnral,  or  patriarchal  law  [Gen.  xii.  12,  17 — 
^1 XX.  3,  zxvi.  10],  and  also  by  the  seventh 


of  the  Ten  Commandments,  **  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery"  [Exod.  xx.  14].  This 
latter  law  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
penal  enactment,  "And  the  man  that  com- 
mitteth  adultery  with  another  man's  wife, 
even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife,  the  adulterer  and  the 
adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  "  [Lev. 
XX.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22];  but  the  habitual 
relaxation  of  this  penalty  was  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord's  judicial  act  of  mercy  towards  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  [John  viii.  11],  and 
it  has  never  been  inflicted  under  the  laws  of 
.  Christian  countries.  Under  modem  English 
law,  the  penalty  is  divorce ;  and  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  adultery  to 
conjugal  intercourse  between  a  married  man 
and  an  unmarried  woman,  the  penalty  of 
divorce  is  ahio  extended  to  such  cases.  The 
extension  of  the  sin  to  any  and  every  breach 
of  the  original  institution  of  marriage  in 
Eden  is  recognised  by  all  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  the  plain  teaching  of 
Christ. 

Achrent. — ^This  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  adventua,  "  a  coming,"  has  been 
given  for  many  ages  to  the  four  weeks,  more 
or  less,  which  precede  Christmas,  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh.  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels  for  five  Sundays  before  Christmas, 
and  for  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  the 
weeks  included,  are  found  in  the  early 
sacramentaries,  and  in  the  Comes,  or  Lec- 
tionary  of  St.  Jerome  [Comes]  ;  and  there  are 
also  sermons  extant  **  concerning  the  advrnt 
of  our  Lord,"  which  were  preached  by  Maxi- 
muB,  Bishop  of  Turin,  in  the  year  460.  From 
these  remains  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
season  of  Advent  was  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive Church.  As  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced, 
the  season  of  Advent  was  always  regarded  as 
a  season  introductory  to  Christmas,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Lent  is  introductory  m 
Easter,  but  it  was  never  observed  with  the 
same  strictness  as  to  ^sting.  In  the  Western 
Churches  it  begins  the  ritual  year,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  arrangements  relating  to  holy 
days  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Advent  Sunday  is 
the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  festival  of  St. 
Andrew  [Nov.  30th J,  whether  before  or  after, 
or  on  the  day  itself,  and  may  thus  occur  on  . 
any  day  between  November  27th  and  De- 
cember 3rd  inclusive. 

AdTertisementfli.— The  tifle  given  to 
some  injunctions,  **  partly  for  due  order  in  the 
public  administration  of  common  prayer  and 
using  of  the  holy  pacraments,  and  paitly  for 
the  apparel  of  all  \  ersons  ecclesiastical,"  which 
were  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  1566,  for  observance  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  They  have  obtained 
a  fictitious  importance  with  respect  to  modem 
controversies  from  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  but 
it  is  now  known  that  although  Parker  applied 
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for  that  authority,  and  expected  to  obtain  it, 
Cecil,  the  Queen's  Prime  MiniBter,  absolutely 
refused  to  submit  them  to  the  Queen  for  her 
signature. 

Advocate.    [Holt  Ghost.] 

Advowson.    [Benefice.] 

Adwell.    [Ethblwold.] 

Sdesins.    [Abyssinia,  Cuubch  of.] 

Sgidins.    [Giles,  St.] 

JElftic  (l)r  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  . 
[a.d.  994 — lOO^j,  was  bom  of  parents  of  high 
rank  in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  a.d.  940, 
his  step-father  being  Eardwulf ,  Earl  of  Rent^ 
whose  name  is  vecorded  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  While  very  young 
he  became  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  when 
Ethelwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester  [a.d.  963],  ^Ifrio  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  monks  who  were  to 
replace  the  secular  canons  of  that  cathedral. 
Here  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Englieii.  How  fur  he  carried  the 
work  is  not  known,  but  the  whole  of  the 
PentateucH,  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
and  the  four  Gospels,  have  come  down  to  us, 
together  with  fragmentary  portions  of  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a.d.  987 
J51fric  became  abbot  of  the  newly-founded 
Abbey  of  Ceme  Abbas,  in  Dorsetshire ;  in  the 
following  year  Abbot  of  St  Albans ;  the  next 
year  [a.d.  989]  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Wilton,  from  which  see  he  was  translated  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  994. 
As  archbishop,  he  acquired  lasting  praise  for 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  with  which  ha 
ruled  the  Church.  He  also  left  behind  him 
many  homilies  and  other  religious  works, 
which  have  come  down  to  modem  times,  and 
are  a  monument  of  his  piety  and  pastoral 
zeal. 

JElfirio  (2),  Archbishop  of  York  [a.d. 
1023 — 1060],  known  by  the  surname  of  Putta, 
or  Puttock  the  Kite,  and  by  that  of  Withune 
the  Wise.  He  had  previously  been  Prior  of 
Winchester,  a  position  of  political  as  well  as 
ecclesi^istical  importance;  and  while  he  was 
archbishop  he  also  held  for  a  year  or  two  the 
see  of  Worcester,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  his  great  influence  against  that  of 
Earl  Godwin.  iElfric  assisted  at  the  corona- 
tions of  Canute,  Harold  Harefoot,  Hardi- 
canute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  died 
at  Southwell,  to  the  minsters  of  which  and  of 
Beverley  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  was 
buried  at  Peterborough,  of  which  he  had 
originally  been  a  monk,  and  to  which  he  had 
also  made  muniflcent  gifts  of  rich  vestments 
and  jewelled  gold  plate.  The  works  of  iElfric 
of  Canterbury  have  sometimes  been  assigned 
to  this  Archbishop  of  York  by  mistake. 

JSlunu.    [Timotueans.] 


JSon. — An  **  eternal  being  ** ;  the  name 
g^ven  to  the  **  emanations  "  from  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Gnostic  system.    [Gnostics.] 

Ajfyf, — The  name  g^ven  to  the  outermost  of 
the  three  veils  which  are  used  for  covering, 
separately  and  conjointly,  the  offered  but  un- 
consecrated  elements  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  is  also  called  "  nephele,"  or  **  the  cloud." 
The  symbolical  meaning  assigned  in  each 
case  is,  that  as  the  air  surrounds  the  earth, 
and  as  the  three  disdpLes  were  overshadowed 
by  a  cloud  at  the  Iransfiguration,  so  does 
this  veil  surround  and  overshadow  the  holy 
gifts.  The  term  was  adopted  for  the  chalice 
veil  by  Bishop  Andrewes  in  the  ritual  arrange- 
ment of  his  chapeL 

Sx%f  Cubistiam.    [a.d.] 

Aerians.—A  sect  formed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  by  ASriua,  a  monk 
of  Pontus.  It  had  but  a  very  short  duration, 
and  did  not  spread  far  beyond  the  place  of  its 
origin.  The  distinctive  principle  propounded 
by  A&rius  was  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  bishop  and  a  priest,  the  revival  of 
which  in  Reformation  times  received  the 
name  of  Presb^'terianism. 

JEschines. — The  founder  of  a  sect  of 
Montanists  in  the  second  century.    [Catjes- 

CHINETANS.] 

JEtemales. — ^A  sect  of  this  name  is 
alleged  to  have  existed  about  the  fourth 
centur}*,  whose  principal  tenet  was  that  the 
world  will  remain  eternally  in  its  present 
condition. 

Aetians. — ^A  sect  of  Arians,  taking  its 
name  from  Aetius  [d.  a.d.  366],  who  was  for 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  some 
see  near  Constantinople.  The  sect  was 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Eunomians,  from  Eunomius,  the  disciple  of 
Aetius,  or  Anomceans,  from  their  distinc- 
tive principle,  the  most  extreme  form  of 
Arianism,  that  the  second  and  third  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  entirely  different  [Gr. 
anomoios"]  from  the  first  Person  in  substance 
and  will ;  and  hence,  that  our  Lord  is  not  God 
in  any  true  sense. 

Afra^Sr.  (1). — Oneof  thefourpatron  saints 
of  Brescia,  the  others  beini?  Saints  Julia,  Faus- 
tina, and  Gio  vita.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady 
of  high  birth  belonfonsr  to  Brescia,  who  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  witnessing  the 
fortitude  of  the  brothers  Faustinus  and  Jovita 
when  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, by  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadnan. 
St.  Afra  also  suffered  martyrdom  about  a.d. 
121,  and  is  commemorated  on  August  oth. 

Afra,  St.  (2). — The  patron  saint  of  Augs- 
burg. She  had  led  the  life  of  a  courtezan,  but 
was  converted  to  Christianity  during  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution  by  the  teaching  and  example 
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of  a  Spanish  priest,  named  Nardssns,  who  had 
lOQght  refuge  in  her  honae  without  knowing 
its  character.  On  the  eecape  of  Narcissus  to 
his  oim  country,  Afra  was  accused  of  tho 
dime  c^  harbouring  a  Christian,  and  of  having 
become  a  Christian  herself,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death.  **  It  is  true,"  she  said  to 
tbe  judge  :  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
Gmstian,  but  He  who  did  not  reject  Mary 
Magdalen  when  she  washed  His  feet  with  her 
tears  will  not  reject  me."  St.  Afra  was  burned 
to  death  at  the  stake  on  August  7th,  307.  Her 
mother,  Hilaria,  and  her  three  handmaidens, 
Digna,  Eunomia,  and  Eutropia,  were  put  to 
death  by  suffocation  in  her  tomb  for  burying 
what  remained  unconsumed  of  her  body.  She 
is  often  represented  in  Qt^rman  art  in  com- 
pany with  Bishop  XJlrieli,  the  other  patron 
saint  of  Augsburg,  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
eentcoT.  In  ancient  Grerman  martyrolog^es 
this  St.  Afra  was  commemorated  on  August 
7th,  bat  by  a  confusion  between  her  name 
and  that  of  her  earlier  namesake  her  festival  is 
now  kept  on  August  5th. 

^^^^  Soin-H.     [Colonial  Church.] 

Afludon. — The  administration  of  baptism 
hr  pottrmg  water  upon  the  person,  as  distin- 
goiahed  from  tprinkling  [Aspeksion],  or 
dij^g  [Xmmkbszon]. 

Afinity. — Bdationship  with  a  husband's 
or  wife's  relations  acquired  by  marriage,  as 
distingo^ed  from  relationship  acquix^  by 
bii&    [Hariuaoe.] 

Afinity,  Spqutual. — It  is  laid  down  in 
the  ancient  canon  law  that  some  spiritual 
(icts  establish  a  relationship  between  the 
persons  concerned  which  forms  an  impedi- 
inent  to  their  marriage.  Thus  there  is 
alleged  to  be  such  a  spLritnal  affinity  between 
&  god-parent  and  a  god-child,  the  affinity 
lieing  extended  even  to  the  natural  parents  of 
the  god-child.  A  similar  affinity  is  said  to  be 
ccmtcacted  between  a  person  baptising  and 
the  person  baptised. 

AgapM.    [LovB  Fbasts.] 

Agap^  St.  [a.d.  304]. — One  of  three 
listers  who  had  received  from  their  parents 
the  significant  Christian  names  of  Agap6,  or 
f^nity^  Chionia,  or  snowy  Purity ^  and  lren6, 
or  Pwij  and  who  sufiered  maxtyrdom  at 
Theasalonica  during  the  persecution  under 
l^Iaximinian.  One  of  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  extinction  of  Christianity  was  the  destruc- 
tkm  of  the  books  containing  the  Scriptures 
&ad  liturgies,  and  the  jjenalty  of  dea^  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  be  destroyed.  [Traditores.] 
These  three  Thessalonian  ladies  were  among 
tiiose  who  refused  to  give  up  some  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  which  were  in  their  possession, 
*od  after  escaping  for  some  time  by  Uving  con- 
^^led  on  the  hiUs  around  the  city,  they  were 
appr^iended  and  condemned  to  die.    Agap6 


and  Chionia  were  burned  to  death  on  April 
Ist,  304,  and  Iren6  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month,  the  resolute  martyrs  singing  psalms 
and  hynms  as  they  lay  on  the  funeral  pile. 
They  are  commemorated  on  April  1st. 

ALgapemonites-— The  members  of  a 
strange  mstitution,  called  the  "Agapemone," 
or  "  Abode  of  Love,"  which  was  established  at 
Weymouth,  about  the  year  1845,  by  a  clergy- 
man named  Prince,  who  professed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  [Princeites.] 

AigapatflayOr  Dileot».— A  title  meaning 
"the  beloved,*'  which  was  assumed  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  communities  of 
recluses,  in  which  men  and  women  professing  a 
celibate  life  associated  imder  the  same  roof, 
as  in  the  double  convents  of  later  times,  such 
as  that  of  Sion,  but  apparently  with  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  whidi  was  then  impossible. 
This  institution  of  double  communities  was 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  St. 
Jerome,  who  charged  the  Agapetad  with  great 
profligacy.  They  were  forbidden  by  the  first 
and  second  Councils  of  Carthage  [a.d.  348, 
397]. 

Agatha.  St,  [a.d.  251]. — A  virgin  mart^, 
who  suJSered  during  the  Decian  persecution 
at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  of  which  city  she  is  re- 
garded as  the  patron  saint.  The  story  of  her 
martyrdom  is  one  that  in  its  main  circum- 
stances is  not  imcommon  in  the  records  of  the 
persecutions,  and  one  that  is  sadly  probable. 
The  Praetor  of  Sicily,  Quintianus,  had  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  Agatha  to  his  wicked 
will,  but  in  vain,  even  when  he  had  placed  her 
in  the  hands  of  profligate  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  her  mind.  He  then  sent  her 
to  prison  for  the  crime  of  being  a  Christian, 
and  when,  on  her  trial,  she  refused  to  renounce 
Christianity,  subjected  her  to  the  horrible  tor- 
ture of  cutting  off  her  breasts  with  shears,  or 
tearing  them  off  with  pincers.  "  Art  thou 
not  a^med,  O  tyrant,**  she  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  to  tear  my  bosom  thus  ?  thou  who 
wast  fed  at  the  bosom  of  thy  mother.'*  During 
the  following  night  she  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  h^ed  of  her  dreadful  mutila- 
tion, but  if  she  was  sustained  under  it  by 
Gk)d*s  help,  as  other  martyrs  were  supported 
to  bear  the  end,  that  miracle  sufficed  tor  her. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  again  sent  for 
by  the  tyrant,  and  repeating  her  faithful  con- 
fession, was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown 
on  to  a  pile  of  wood,  which  stood  ready 
kiudled.  At  that  moment  there  was  an 
alarm  of  earthquake ;  it  was  under  the  shadow 
of  Motmt  Etna,  and  the  people  rescued  her, 
through"  fear  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
her  were  bringing  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
God.  But,  scorched  as  she  was  with  the 
flames,  she  survived  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  died  in  prison.  St.  Agatha  is  commemo- 
rated on  February  5th,  and  she  is  usually 
represented  as  wrapped  in  a  long  veil,  bearing 
in  her  hand  a  pair  of  shears  or  pincers,  the 
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instrument  of  her  suffering,  or  as  carr^g  her 
breasts  in  a  charger  or  great  round  dish. 

Age.    [Canonical  Age.] 

Agenda. — A  liturgical  term,  expressing 
that  aspect  of  Divine  service  in  which  it  con- 
sists of  thittfft  to  be  dotUy  as  distinguished  from 
thing t  to  be  believed^  or  ^'credenda.*'  An  ana- 
logous term  in  English  is  the  "  performance 
of  Divine  Service.**  It  was  used  principally  as 
a  title  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  whidi  aenie 
it  is  found  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage  [a.d.  390]. 

Aginensee.    [Aoionites.] 

Agionitee. — A  sect  of  which  little  or 
nothmg  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
named  among  some  sects  of  false  ascetics, 
who  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  a  council 
of  Gangra  [a.d.  360—380].  The  name  is 
possibly  derived  from  the  Greek  word  hagioe^ 
holy,  and  may  have  been  assumed  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  name  **  Puritan,'*  in  later  times, 
witii  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary 
purity  and  holiness. 

Agnes,  St.  [a.d.  305].  A  virgin  saint 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  She  is  npoken  of  by  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  many  other 
early  writers,  and  is  also  celebrated  in  the 
very  early  hymns  of  the  Church,  which  were 
written  oy  Prudentius.  The  storv  which 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  her  is  a  very 
touching  one,  and  was  so  widely  spread  in 
the  fourth  century,  that  St.  Jerome  says 
every  Christian  nation  was  acquainted  with 
it  through  the  homilies  and  hymns  that  were 
extant  in  all  languages  respecting  her. 
According  to  this  story,  St.  Agnes  was  the 
daughter  of  Christian  parents,  and  only 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  martyrdom.  The  son  of  the 
Prefect  of  Rome  saw  her  as  she  went  to  and 
icom.  school,  and  was  so  moved  by  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  that  he  offered  her  marriage, 
endeavouring  to  win  her  over  by  costly 
presents  and  the  exhibition  of  a  devoted  love. 
She  rejected  his  love  and  spumed  his  gifts, 
declaring  that  she  was  already  dedicated  to 
Christ  by  a  vow  of  virginity.  The  treatment 
which  he  received  brought  her  lover  to  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  when  the  physicians  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  his  malady,  they  ac- 
quainted Sempronius,  the  Prefect,  with  it. 
The  father*s  persuasions  were  as  unavailing 
as  those  of  the  son,  and  he  then  used  his 
authority  in  a  vindictive  manner  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  her  transfer  her  vow  of 
virginity,  which  she  pleaded,  from  Christ  to 
Vesta.  When  dragged  to  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
however,  to  be  dedicated  as  a  Vestal  virgin, 
Agnes  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  con- 
fession of  her  Christianity,  instead  of  sprink- 
ling incense  upon  the  flame.  She  was  then 
moet  cruelly  exposed   naked  in  the  pubUc 


streets,  but  even  profligates  took  pity  on  her 
and  turned  their  eyes  away.  At  last  she  was 
cast  upon  a  burning  pile  of  faggots,  and  when 
life  lingered  long,  one  of  the  surrounding 
soldiers  ascended  the  pile,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  sufferings  with  his  sword. 

The  memory  of  St  Agnes  is  much  revered 
by  the  women  of  Home,  who  pray  at  her 
shrine  for  the  gifts  of  meekness  and  chastity. 
There  are  two  churches  dedicated  to  her 
memory,  one  within  and  the  other  without 
the  city  ;  the  former,  in  the  Piazza  Novaria, 
being  built  upon  the  supposed  site  of  her 
sufferings.  The  other,  beyond  the  Porta 
Pia,  was  originally  built  by  the  Elmperor 
Constantino,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
daughter,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  had 
been  buried  a  few  years  before.  In  Ihie 
latter  church  the  Pope  blesses  the  lambs 
whose  fleeces  are  to  be  made  into  palls  for 
archbishops  [PallI  the  ceremony  taking 
place  annually  on  January  21st,  the  festival 
of  St.  Agnes,  with  whose  name  [Lat.  Agnuty 
lamb]  it  is  obviously  connected. 
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^  -  This    was   the  contro- 

versial designation  which  distinguished  a 
branch  of  the  Alexandrian  Monophysit^s 
[MoNOPHYSiTEs]  in  the  sixth  century.  Their 
particular  principle  was  that  our  Lord  as 
God  was  not  omniscient,  there  being  some 
things  of  which  He  was  ignorant  [Gr.  ag- 
noedf  to  be  ignorant].  This  error  arose  from 
the  misapplication  of  certain  sayings  which 
our  Lord  uttered,  such  as,  '*  Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but 
the  Father'*  [Mark  xiii.  32],  which  were  words 
that  obviously  referred  to  His  human  nature 
while  on  earth ;  or,  "  Where  have  ye  laid 
him  P  *'  [John  xi.  34],  in  which  case  He  con- 
formed Himself  to  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  words 
which  He  subsequently  used,  '*  because  of 
the  people  which  stand  by  I  said  it  *'  [John 
xi.  42].  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  separate  sect  of  the  Monophysite  Ag- 
noetians,  but  their  opinion  survived  its 
originators  of  the  sixth  century. 

Agnoets.  — A  sect  whieh  appeared 
the  lourth  century,  which  acquired  tl 
name  from  holding  opinions  respecting  the 
limitation  of  €k)d*s  omniscience,  without 
special  reference  to  our  Lord.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Eunomians,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Arians.    [Eunomians.] 

AgnoetiCB.— A  name  given  to  Poaitivists 
about  the  year  18C9,  as  indicating  their  s{>ecial 
attitude  towards  Christianity  and  revealed 
religion.  That  which  is  not  known  [Crr.  ag- 
ndstoa]  is,  according  to  this  system,  not  to  be 
believed.  But  the  class  of  persons  thua  in- 
dicated have  probably  existed  in  every  agt», 
for  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  remark,  *'  Leat  we 
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riioQkl  mj  then,  as  many  often  do,  *  No  man 
bwwetii  anything^,'  what  has  just  been  said 
oaj  suffice  to  remove  all  perplexity  on  this 
point"  [Chiys.,  Mom,  on  Stat.,  i.,  26 ;  Oxf.  Tr., 
pw  24].  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  "  know  '* 
most  of  the  things  which  we  believe  only 
tbroB^  the  testimony  of  those  whom  we 
oaader  to  be  trustworthy  informants;  and 
chat  if  agnofsticiam  were  to  be  adopted  in 
t^ber  branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  well 
u  in  matters  of  religion,  the  statements  of 
historians  respecting  the  past,  of  travellers 
redacting  the  preseot,  or  of  men  of  science 
respecting  the  phenomena  observed  by  them, 
woald  be  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small 
oompaas.     [PosrmriSTs.] 

Agnu  DeL— A  title  of  our  Lord,  in- 
dusted  in  prophecy,  where  it  was  said  of 
him  by  Isaiah,  ^  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slau^^iter  "  [Isai.  liii.  7],  and  adopted  by 
St  John  the  Baptist  when  he  saw  Jesus 
coming  to  him,  and  said,  **  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
worid"  [John  i.  29;  comp.  Rev.  v.  6,  121 
Piayw  is  offered  to  Christ  under  this  title  m 
the  litany,  in  the  words,  "  O  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  Grant 
03  Thy  peace — Have  mercy  upon  us.**    And 
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tiie  ttrae  form  has  been  used  from  very  ancient 
dars  after  the  consecration  of  the  Holy 
Eacharist 

Our  Lord  is  often  represented  in  the  sym- 
liolical  form  of  a  Lamb,  holding  a  smaU 
triomphant  banner,  or  standing  on  an  altar 
^  as  it  had  been  dain ; "  and  such  repsesen- 
tataons  occur  in  the  catacombs  and  ancient 
iMilicas  smong  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  Quisiaan  art.  The  same  symbol  was  lUso 
stmW  upon  medallions  of  wax,  which  were 
^listrUmted  to  the  newly-baptised  on  the 
Rttt  Sunday  after  Easter.  Such  medallions 
^^ere  also  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the  de- 
Parted,  and  some  have  been  discovered  which 
•otiquaries  believe  to  have  been  so  placed  in 
topfr  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
eentories.  They  were  sometimes  made  from 
the  nmains  of  we  great  Paschal  taper  which 
<»d  been  blessed  on  the  Easter  Eve  of  the 


preceding  year;  sometimes  from  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  wax  prepared  for  the  purpose,  over 
which  a  benediction  had  been  used.  In 
modem  times,  there  is  a  special  solemnity  of 
blessing  such  medallions  of  the  Agnus  Dei- 
made  of  wax,  sUver,  or  gold— by  the  Pope 
on  the  Saturday  in  Easter  week  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  and  on  the  same  day 
m  every  seventh  year. 

•  AlfOnistiCB. — ^A  name,  meaning  con- 
tenders, or  men  of  strife,  given  by  the 
Donatists  to  members  of  their  sect  who 
roamed  about  Africa  in  bands  about  .v.d.  317, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  winning  con* 
verts,  but  actually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
violence  and  rapine.  They  were  also  called 
Catrophites,  Circuiti,  Circumcellions,  Caro- 
phites,  and  Montenses. 

Agonisants. — A  charitable  confraternity 
in  Italy,  which  undertook  the  duty  of  praying 
for  those  who  were  in  the  agony  of  death, 
and  especially  for  criminals  about  to  be 
executed. 

Agon7Clites.^A  fanatical  sect  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  called  **  Anti- 
knee-benders "  [Gr.  a,  gonu,  elin6\  They 
objected  to  the  posture  of  kneeling  m  prayer, 
and  used  dancing  as  a  religious  ceremony; 
and  were  condemned  by  a  synod  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  year  726. 

AgyniaiLB.— A  sect  of  I^fanichees  of  the 
seventn  century,  who  held  the  principle  that 
marriage  was  an  evil,  and  not  a  Divine 
institution,  and  hence  held  no  intercourse 
with  women.  From  this  circumstance  of 
being  "without  woman"  [Gr.  a  qttnl]  they 
took  their  name. 

Aidan,  St.  [a.d.  636— 661].— This  great 
North  of  England  missionary  was  the  first  of 
that  long  line  of  bishops  who  were  seated  origi- 
nally at  Lindisfame  and  eventually  at  Dur- 
ham. The  first  we  hear  of  him  is  as  a  monk  of 
Hy,  or  lona,  the  great  missionary  centre  of  the 
north.  [CoLtJMBA,  St.]  When,  in  the  year 
635,  Oswald  had  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
&ther  Ethelfrith's  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  he 
immediately  took  measures  for  restoring 
Christianity  among  his  subjects,  and  his 
natural  impulse  was  to  send  to  lona,  where 
he  himself  had  been  converted  and  baptised, 
when  a  refugee  among  the  monks  in  his 
youth,  for  a  missionary  teacher.  One  was 
sent  to  him  named  Gorman,  who  shortly 
returned  to  lona,  decrlaring  that  the  Angles, 
or  English,  of  Northumbria  were  so  stubborn 
and  barbarous  that  their  conversion  was 
impossible.  His  report  was  made  in  a  great 
chapter  of  the  monks,  and  Aidan  therefore 
heard  it.  "Brother/*  he  exclaimed  "the 
fault  was  yours.  You  exacted  from  the 
Pagans  more  than  they  were  able  to  bear. 
You  should  have  adopted  the  apostolic  plan* 
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and  given  them  first  the  milk  of  gentle 
doctrme,  till  they  were  graduallv  nounshed 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  they 
became  capable  of  receiving  stronger  meat, 
and  practising  a  Christian  life."  At  these 
words  the  eyes  of  all  the  monks  were  turned 
upon  Aidan,  and  they  designated  him  by 
acclamation  as  the  one  man  among  them  fit 
to  undertake  the  great  mission.  He  was  at 
once  consecrated  bishop,  that  he  might  go 
among  the  people  whom  he  was  to  convert 
with  the  fullest  spiritual  gifts  and  authority, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Northumbrian  king.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  missionary  bishop  at  the  court 
of  Oswald  he  was  warmly  received  by  the 
king,  who  himself  became  Uie  interpreter  into 
English  of  Aidan's  Irish  or  Gaelic  sermons 
and  catechising.  **  Often, "  says  Bede,  writing 
from  a  Northumbrian  monastery  in  the  next 
ceni;ury,  "might  be  seen  a  beautiful  sight. 
While  the  bishop,  who  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  tongue,  preached, 
the  king  and  his  officers,  who,  owing  to  their 
long  exue  in  the  land  of  the  Scots,  had  learned 
their  language,  interpreted  his  words  to  the 
people.*'  No  see  had  been  appointed  for  him 
by  the  brethren  of  lona,  for  they  had  no 
authority  over  the  lands  of  the  Northumbrian 
king,  but  Oswald  at  once  assigned  him  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  as  his  bishopric,  and 
appointed  the  island  of  Lindisfame — an  island 
very  like  that  of  lona,  and  dose  to  Bam- 
borough,  the  then  royal  city — with  which  he 
endowed  it,  as  the  place  where  the  see  was  to 
be  established.  There  Aidan  built  a  monas- 
tery, the  church  of  which  was  the  cathedral 
of  the  great  bishopric,  and  the  monks  its 
clergy,  and  also  the  missionaries  by  whom 
the  bishop  was  assisted  in  his  unwearying 
work  of  traversing  the  north  country  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Humber.  So  unwearying 
was  the  work  of  St.  Aidan,  so  self-denying 
his  life,  and  so  holy  his  example,  that  the 
country  was  won  over  to  the  faith  even  in  his 
own  lifetime.  '*  Nothing  more  commended 
his  doctrine  to  the  attention  of  his  hearers," 
says  Bede,  "  than  the  fact  that  as  he  taught 
so  he  lived,  that  he  sought  for  nothing,  and 
attached  himself  to  nothing  which  belongs 
to  this  world.  All  that  the  king  gave  to  hmi 
he  quickly  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  never, 
unless  when  compelled  so  to  do,  did  he  travel 
through  his  diocese  except  on  foot."  So 
effectually  did  this  first  bishop  of  Northumbria 
re-establish  Christianity  in  the  North  that 
soon  after  his  death  the  church  of  York, 
which  Paulinus  had  founded  and  then 
deserted,  was  restored,  and  the  bishopric  of 
York  permanently  founded,  another  bishopric 
being  also  formed  in  the  north-west  of 
Northumbria,  of  which  the  see  was  at 
Hexham.  St.  Aidan  survived  King  Oswald 
[Oswald,  St.]  nine  years,  but  was  equally 
venerated  by  that  king^s  successor,  Oswy,  and 
by  Oswin,  who  for  those  nine  years  exercised 
a   subordinate    sovereignty   in    Deira,    the 


southern  part  of  Northumbria  [Oswdc,  St.' 
The  death  of  the  latter  b^  a  cruel  act  c 
treachery  so  grieved  St.  Aidan  that  he  siu 
vived  him  only  twelve  days,  dying  on  Augut 
31st,  661.  "Aidan,"  writes  Bede,  "was  i 
the  royal  residence,  not  far  from  the  city  c 
Bamboroogh,  at  the  time  when  death  separate 
him  from  the  body ;  for  having  a  church  an 
a  chamber  there,  he  was  wont  often  to  go  an 
stay  there,  and  to  make  excursions  thence  fc 
the  purpose  of  ministering  in  the  counti 
round  about ;  which  he  did  likewise  at  oth< 
of  the  king^s  houses,  having  nothing  of  h 
own  besides  his  cathedral,  and  a  few  fiel( 
around  it  When  he  fell  sick  they  set  up 
tent  for  him  close  to  the  wall  at  the  west  en 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  tent  touched  tl 
church  wall,  by  which  means  it  happens 
that  he  gave  up  the  ghost  leaning  against 
poet  that  was  on  the  outside  to  strengths 
the  waU."  The  church  was  built  of  woo 
and  Bede  records  that  when  it  was  bum< 
down  some  years  afterwards  this  post  remains 
unconsumed,  and  was  used  in  the  constructic 
of  a  new  one.  St.  Aidants  body  was  original 
buried  in  the  "  cemetery  garth  *'  or  d^urc) 
yard  of  the  monastic  church  at  Lindiafam< 
but  when  a  larger  cathedral  was  built  the 
it  was  removed  to  the  right  hand  of  the  alta 
When  the  monks  were  driven  from  Lindi 
fame  in  the  ninth  century  the  bones  of  t: 
saint  were  disinterred  and  carried  about  wi 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  [Cuthbbrt,  S* 
until  they  finally  rested  in  iSie  chapter  hou 
of  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  He  is  coi 
memorated  on  August  31st,  the  day  of  1 
death  ;  but  although  his  name  appeared  in  t 
Calendar  of  York,  it  seems  not  to  have  be 
noticed  in  those  of  southern  England,  a 
so  does  not  occur  in  that  of  the  modem  Pta} 
Book. 

Ainsworthy  Henry. — A  divine  of  t 
Brownist  sect,  who  was  bom  in  the  reign 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  died  in  1622,  and 
remembered  chiefly  for  voluminous  anno 
tions  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  i 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  are  Of  some  value 
accoimt  of  their  author's  profound  Hebr 
learning.  Leaving  the  country  at  the  end 
the  sixteenth  century,  Ainsworth  became  1 
pastor  of  an  l^^ngliwh  congregation  of  Browni 
at  Amsterdam  in  conjunction  with  anot] 
Englishman  named  Johnson.  Differcn 
arose  between  the  two  which  ended  in  a  di 
sion  of  the  congregation,  each  section 
which,  under  the  respective  leadership 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson,  excommunicated 
other.  Johnson  and  his  followers  havi 
migrated  to  Embden,  Ainsworth  was  obli|E 
to  leave  Amsterdam  for  a  time  and  mi 
to  Ireland;  but  eventually  he  returned 
Holland  and  again  became  the  pastor  o  f 
old  congregation  till  his  death.  Just  bel 
he  died  Ainsworth  found  a  diamond  of  ^i 
value,  and  having  found  its  owner,  a  Ji 
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nrtored  it  to  him,  refusing  any  reward,  bat 
asking  the  Jew  to  obtain  for  him  a  conference 
with  aome  of  the  rabbis  of  his  nation.  This 
the  Jew  promised,  bat  found  himftftlf  unable 
to  iocompliah,  and  it  was  believed  that 
Ainsworth  died  of  poison  administered  to 
1dm  hy  an  agent  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
benefited. 

Aisle,  or  AiLB.— The  "wing"  [Lat.  ala], 
or  ride  passage  or  part  of  a  churjh,  attached 
aHke  in  large  churches  to  the  nave,  transepts, 
and  chancel.  In  English  churches  there  are 
(^nunonly  two  aisles  to  the  nave — one  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  south.  In  small 
dmrches  there  is  often  only  one  aisle,  which 
is  generally  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
wMle  in  larger  ones  there  are  sometimes  two 
or  even  more  on  either  side  of  the  nave.  A 
similar  name  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  said  that  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  devil  set 
Him  **  on  the  wing  [not  "  pinnacle  "1  of  the 
Tem^"  [Matt  iv.  61;  and  Eusebius  says 
that  It  was  from  the  wing  of  the  Temple  that 
James  the  Just  was  cast  down  by  the  Scribes 
and  PhMTsees  [Euseb.,  JEeel.  HitU,  ii.,  23]. 
lliis  "  wing,"  or  aisle,  was  probably,  however, 
a  "  porch  "  or  a  cloister  with  several  rows  of 
ullars  which  overhung  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron.  Aisles  are  almost  always  found 
slso  in  the  ancieait  basilicas  or  halls  of  justice 
vhich  were  turned  into  churches  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.    [Basilica  Chubcu.] 

Aitkonites. — The  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England  who 
combine  High  Church  practices  with  the 
extreme  Methodist  doctrines  of  sensible  con- 
veraion  and  assurance  of  salvation.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Robert  Aitken,  who 
had  been  a  Methodist  preacher  before  his 
ordination,  but  was  Yicar  of  Pendeen,  in 
Cornwall,  from  1849  until  his  death  in  July, 
1^73.  Aitken  published  a  series  of  voluminous 
tracts  entitled,  **  The  Teaching  of  the  Types," 
>nd  his  development  of  Wesley's  original 
principles  has  had  considerable  influence, 
especially  in  Church  of  England  "  missions  " 
lu^  among  the  poor  and  uneducated  classes 
of  the  people. 

Alaric.    [Papacy.] 

AlaocaiUI. — A  Puritan  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  which  adopted  the  opin- 
ions of  John  I^ki  or  Lasco,  a  Polish  refugee 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  become  minister  of  a 
congregation  at  Embden,  but  was  invited  to 
England  by  Cranmer,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  Lambeth  Palace  for  six  months  in  the  year 
1650.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  <*  super- 
intendent," or  bishop  in  &e  Presbyterian 
ieoie,  of  all  foreign  congregations  of  Protes- 
tuits  in  London,  the  church  of  the  Austin 
Friars  in  Broad  Street  being  assigned  to  him. 
Here  he  established  a  regular  form  of  Pres- 
byterian government,  bat  with  a  service-book 


of  his  own  making,  in  which  he  carefully 
avoided  the  principles  and  practice  to  which 
the  Puritan  school  objected,  such  as  all  refer- 
ence to  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  doctrine, 
the  use  of  the  surplice  and  kneeling  at  the 
Communion  being  abolished.  The  German 
congregations  were  broken  up  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  and  after  settling  for  a 
short  time  with  some  of  his  followers, 
A'Lasco  returned  to  Poland  where  he  died  in 
1560.  But  the  principles  of  A'Lasco  spread 
far  and  wide  in  England  among  that  section 
of  clergy  and  laity  who  were  eventually 
known  as  Puritans. 

Albj  or  Albe. — A  long  coat  of  white 
linen  [Lat.  tunica  alba]  reaching  down  to  the 
feet,  and  having  sleeves  reaching  to  the  hand. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  records  of  the  fourth  century 
as  being  used  in  Divine  Service,  but  was  pro- 
bably worn  in  common  life  also,  at  least  by 
priests  and  bishops.  The  latter  still  wear  it 
in  a  modified  form,  and  under  the  name  of 
"  rochet,"  in  Divine  Service,  and  also  in  the 


House  of  Lords.  The  albs  used  in  common  life 
appear  to  have  been  flowing  garments  like 
long  surplices,  but  with  the  sleeves  tied  in, 
like  the  "  lawn  sleeves "  of  a  bishop,  at  the 
wrists.  For  ministration  in  church  it  was 
used  in  a  less  flowing  form,  the  sleeves  fitting 
close  and  the  body  of  the  alb  being  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  In  this  form 
it  is  used  imder  the  chasuble  instead  of  a  sur- 
plice by  those  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  use  the  ancient  vestments  in  cele- 
brating the  Holy  Communion. 

The  alb  was  originally  made  of  white  linen 
only ;  but  at  a  very  early  date  a  peculiar  form 
of  ornament  was  added,  called,  in  later  times, 
"apparels."  These  are  square  or  oblong 
pieces  of  embroidery  attached  to  the  skirt  of 
the  garment  just  over  the  feet,  and  above  each 
wrist.  With  these  apparels  the  alb  was  called 
"  alba  paiata,"  without  them,  *'  alba  pura," 
the  latter    being    the  "  white  alb    plain  " 
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ordered  by  the  rubric  in  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.    [Alb»,  Dominica  in.] 

Albany  St.  [a.p.  304]. — A  saint  who  has 
been  honoured  for  many  ages  as  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  or  of  England.  The  earli- 
est notice  of  St  Alban's  name  is  found  in  a 
Life  of  St.  Q«nnanus,  written  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  fifth  century.  In  this  it  is  stated 
that  when  St  Germanus  first  visited  Britain 
[a.d.  429],  to  contend  against  the  Pelagian 
neresy  [Gbumanus],  and  was  about  to  return 
home  to  Auxerre,  he  caused  the  sepulchre  of 
"  the  blessed  martjT  Alban  '*  to  be  opened, 
and  having  deposited  there  some  relics  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  martyrs,  received  in  return 
some  of  the  dust  on  which  the  blood  of  Alban 
was  still  to  be  seen.  A  century  later  [a.i>. 
660],  the  British  historian  Gildas  names  St. 
Almin,  of  Verulamium,  as  one  of  those 
who  suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution 
[Aakonj  ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  hymn- 
writer,  Venantius  Fortunatus  ^a.d.  680], 
records  the  name  of  **  the  illustrious  Alban, 
bom  in  Britain,"  among  those  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  been  taken  out  of  all  lands  to  the 
Lord.  The  Venerable  Bede  [a.d.  731],  grives 
the  story  of  St.  Alban's  martyrdom  at  some 
length,  the  substance  of  his  narrative  being 
that  while  the  persecution  was  raging,  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  pagan,  Alban  sheltered  in 
his  house  a  certain  clergyman  who  was 
flying  from  his  persecutors,  and  whose  holy  ex- 
ample and  prayers  led  to  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  his  courageous  and  humane  host. 
After  a  few  days  it  became  known  that  a  Chris- 
tian was  being  thus  concealed,  and  soldiers  were 
sent  to  search  the  house.  St.  Alban  immedi- 
ately presented  himself  to  the  soldiers  instead 
of  his  guest  and  teacher,  and  clad  in  the 
clerical  habit  which  that  guest  had  worn, 
having  apparently,  as  so  often  occurred  in 
such  cases,  exchanged  clothes  with  his  friend 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  soldiers,  and 
so  giving  time  for  escape.  When  the  prisoner 
was  taken  before  the  judge  the  mistake  of  the 
soldiers  was  at  once  discovered,  and  in  reply 
to  the  angry  words  which  were  cast  at  him, 
Alban  declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
lliey  endeavoured  to  shake  his  oonstanov  by 
scourging,  and  when  he  bore  this  withont 
yielding,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him.  He  was  led  through  the  gate  of  Veru- 
lamium to  a  hill,  afterwards  named  Holme- 
hurst  and  Derswold,  and  there  he  was  be- 
headed. It  was  on  this  hill  that  the  great 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's  was  afterwards 
erected,  and  the  existing  cathedral  church  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  cover  the  site  of  the 
martyrdom.  When  the  persecution  was  over 
"  a  church  of  wonderful  workmanship  "  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  martyr's  body  had 
fallen  and  where  it  was  buried,  and  there 
many  sick  persons  came,  even  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  be  miraca- 
lously  cured  of  their  maladies. 


St.  Alban's  Day  in  the  old  Calendars  of  the  -' 

Church  of  England  was  June  22nd,  but,  ap-  -! 

parently  bv  mistake,  it  is  marked  as  the  17th  u 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Alban's,  St.,  Bishopric  of.— This  dio-  *^ 
cese  was  formed  out  of  portions  of  the 
dioceses  of  London  and  Rochester  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1874,  and  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Essex. 
The  income  of  the  see  is  fixed  at  £4,600. 

The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  was  Thomas 
Legh  Claughton  [accession,  1877],  who  was     ^ 
translated  Either  from  the  see  of  Rochester, 
over  which  he  had  presided  from  1867. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban  is  the  ancient 
church  o^  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St 
Alban,  which  was  originally  founded  by 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  a.d.  793.  The 
original  church  was  pulled  down  shortly  after 
the  Conquest,  and  a  new  one  was  then  erected 
out  of  the  bricks  or  thick  tiles  of  which  the 
ruined  Roman  city  of  Verulam  had  been 
built.  The  new  abbey  church  was  dedicated 
in  the  ^ear  1115,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
exists  in  the  fabric  of  the  present  cathedral, 
the  tower  exhibiting  its  construction  of  Roman 
tiles  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  The 
western  portion  of  the  nave,  extending  to  four 
bays,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style 
between  1195  and  1235.  Between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
present  beautiful  choir  was  built  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Norman  pre8b>-tery  and  apse. 
The  Lady  Qiapel  was  erected  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
modem  restoration  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  was  made  still  more  so  by  the 
discovery  of  many  fragments  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban,  which  have  been  cleverly  pieced 
together  as  they  stood  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. 

The    cathedral    foundation   consists  only 
of  the  bishop  and  twenty  honorary  canons. 

AlbaaeiUies.— A  small  sect  which  re- 
vived Gnostic  and  Manicheean  opinions  about 
A.D.  796,  and  was  named  from  Albano,  the 
city  where  its  principal  bishop  originally  re- 
sided. Its  adherents  were  found  principiUly 
in  Yerona  and  Bergamo,  and  are  said  not  to 
have  numbered  more  than  five  hundred,  but 
they  were  probablv  absorbed  into  the  widely- 
spreading  bodjr  of  the  Albigenses,  which  is 
first  traceable  in  Northern  Italy  and  Southern 
France.  The  Albanenses  believed  in  two 
first  causes,  the  one  evil  and  the  Deity  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  other  good  and  the  Deity 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  under  the 
former  no  good  man  ever  existed,  Jeeus  being 
the  first,  and  He  not  having  any  IHvine 
nature.  They  rejected  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  but  administered  it  as  a  mere  cere- 
mony to  adults.  Marriage  was  considered  by 
them  to  be  sinful,  and  they  theoretically 
maintained,  and  perhaps  practised,  oommnnity 
of  goods.    The  sect  of  the  Albanenaee  or 
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lu  often,  confoaed  with  that  of  the 
AAHgeoaeiar  Allngeois. 

AnMa's  ^^'^''''^  St.     [Oxpobd,  Uniybb/- 

an  OF.] 

AlbtttL    ps^HiTs  Brbthbek.] 

liberty  St.  Ta-d.  780].— An  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Alcuin, 
wlio  writes  highly  of  his  good  qualities.  He 
VBS  oommemorated  in  ancient  calendars  on 
Xorember  25th. 

Ubi^enaes. — ^This  waa  a  name  popularly 
giren  to  a  great  body  of  mediseval  Mam- 
rhaans  whu^  sprang  np  in  the  north  of 
Itolj  and  the  sooth  of  Fnnce  in  the  twelfth 
ceotoTT,  and  who  were  known  among  the 
kamed  as  "  Cfcthari"  or  "  Puritans."  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  deriyed  from 
Albiga,  now  known  as  Alby,  an  important 
dty  of  Languedoc,  where  a  council  was  held 
against  tiiese  heretics  in  the  year  1176, 
and  from  the  district  around  which  the 
'^Albigeosi"  spread  through  Languedoc, 
Prorence,  and  Italy.  But  *•  Albigenses'*, 
was  a  generic  name  eventually  given  to  a 
great  number  of  sects  whose  principles 
differed  greatly,  somewhat  in  the  same 
nanner  as  the  designation  of  **  Protestant '* 
vas  used  in  later  times.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  very  different  views  have  been 
taken  l^  historians,  some  regarding  them  in  a 
more  favourable  aspect  as  beuig  distinguished 
rfaiefly  by  &eir  opposition  to  the  Papal 
power  and  medisval  superstitions,  and  others 
looking  chiefly  at  the  Manichiean  errors  by 
whieh  the  tiieology  of  the  Albigenses  was  so 
decfily  infected.  From  the  one  point  of  view 
they '  may  be  regarded  as  mediseval  Pro- 
tcaUnts ;  from  the  other  as  a  body  which  was 
antagonistic  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
Iffinciples  of  Christianity. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Albigenses  as 
a  body  does  not  really  extend  over  more  than 
eighty  years  [a.d.  1163 — 1244],  although 
there  can  be  liUle  doubt  that  their  principles 
were  held  by  small  bodies  of  persons  at  an 
eorHer  date  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  some  who  had  held  them  in 
secni  were  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  as 
late  as  the  fonrteoath  century.  In  the  fourth 
canooi  of  the  Council  of  Tours  [a.d.  1163]  it 
is  forbidden  to  frequent  the  society  of  the 
Albigensian  heretics.  In  a  council  held  at 
Lomb^res,  near  Alby,  in  1165,  some  of  their 
nmmber  were  heard  in  defence  of  their 
optmonS)  and  those  opinions  were  again  con- 
demned. But  their  numbers  still  increased, 
spd  their  opinions  possessed  a  great  fescina- 
tioo  for  muUitodes  who  were  living  alienated 
^nm.  the  clergy  and  the  Church  by  the 
sbases  which  nirung  up  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
^QiT'  Lmgueooc  was  overrun  with  them  to 
iiA  an  extent  that  its  ruler,  Raymond  V., 
^^<Mmt  of  Tonlouf^^  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
Alnrsnder  IIL,  for  the  asgistance  of  divines 


to  confute  their  errors ;  and  this  proving  in- 
effectual, Raymond  began  an  active  persecu- 
tion agamst  them. 

The  principles  of  the  Albigenses  began  now 
to  be  either  more  developed,  or  better  known, 
and  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  decrees  of  the 
third  Coimcil  of  the  L^teran  [a.©.  1179].  At 
the  root  of  all  their  errors  lay  the  oriental 
dualism  which  attributed  the  creation  of  all 
things  to  two  omnipotent  First  Causes  instead 
of  one;  a  Creator  of  evil  and  a  Creator  of 
good,  the  former  being  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  G^od  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Holy  Scripture,  and  had  certain  sacred 
books  of  their  own,  "  The  Vision  of  Isaiah," 
and  a  new  gospel  entitled  "  The  Narrative  of 

?[ue8tion8  askea  by  St.  John  and  answered  by 
Christ,"  now  lost,  upon  which  they  placed 
their  chief  reliance.  They  put  aside  sacra- 
ments as  useless,  although  using  some  form 
of  adult  baptism  to  signify  the  admission  of 
converts  to  their  community.  Women  were 
looked  upon  as  in  themselves  evil,  and  mar- 
riage was  declared  to  be  sinful.  The  use  of 
ritual  in  Divine  service,  the  consecration  of 
churches,  the  use  of  oaths  in  courts  of 
law,  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  all  con- 
sidered sinful ;  and  the  ordinary  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  they  were  accepted  at 
all  by  them,  were  accepted  only  in  very  modified 
forms.  Lastly,  dividing  themselves  into  two 
classes,  the  Auditors  and  the  Perfect,  they 
gave  to  the  latter  a  kind  of  ministerial 
authority,  requiring  them  to  adopt  a  life  of 
celibacy,  to  eat  only  vegetable  food  and  fish, 
to  &st  often  and  long,  and  practice  a  ver}* 
strict  asceticism  all  their  lives. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Papacy  in  1198,  he  initiated  a  policy  of 
general  persecution  against  the  Albigenses, 
which  for  a  time  consolidated  their  many 
sects  into  one  vast  community,  and  convulsed 
the  south  of  Europe  with  bitter  wars  for 
thirty  years,  but  which  in  the  end  extermi- 
nated them.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign  this  Pope  sent  to  I^guedoc  two 
Cistercian  monks,  Rainier  and  Guide,  whom 
he  re<rommended  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities,  calling  them  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  envoys  in  every  possible 
way.  The  two  monks  received  unlimited 
power  from  the  Pope  to  proceed  against  the 
heretics,  and  were  enjoined  first  to  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  by  argument, 
and  if  argument  was  unsuccessful,  to  psLBB 
sentence  of  excommimication  upon  them. 
The  governing  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
follow  up  the  missionary  envoys  by  sending 
those  who  were  obstinate  and  contumacious 
into  exile,  having  first  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  the  exiles  ventured  to  return 
they  were  to  be  Nnsited  with  still  more  severe 
punishments.  The  same  penalties  were  to  be 
mflieted  upon  those  who  harboured  heretics 
as  upon  hereties  themselves :  but  to  those  who 
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employed  their  swords  in  the  defence  of  the 
faith  were  promised  the  same  indulgence 
which  was  granted  to  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  tomhe  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  or  St.  James, 
at  Ck>mpo8tella.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  neither  the  censures  nor  the  rewards  of 
the  Pope*s  delegates  were  sufficient  to  exter- 
minate the  Albigenses.  The  delegates,  those 
first  named,  and  subsequently  Peter  of  Castel- 
nau,  Raoul,  and  Arnold,  aobot  of  Citeaux, 
laboured  for  eight  years  at  their  work,  but 
laboured  almost  in  vain,  until  at  last  the 
murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau  brought  matters 
to  an  unexpected  climax.  The  Pope  charged 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  with 
the  murder;  and,  having  excommunicated 
him,  called  upon  the  King  of  France  and 
the  great  nobles  to  avenge  it  by  a  crusade 
against  the  Count  and  his  Albigensian  sub- 
jects. 

A  very  large  force  (contemporary  accounts 
say  it  amounted  in  number  to  500,000)  was 
collected  to  carry  on  this  war;  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  then  recent  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans,  was  called  a  "  Crusade." 
Count  Raymond,  notwithstanding  abiect  sub- 
mission and  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  religion  of  the  Albigenses,  was  forced 
into  the  position  of  their  leader,  since  nearly 
all  Ms  subjects  were  amongst  them,  but  he 
found  himself  quite  tinable  to  resist  the  in- 
vading army.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Papal  Legates  fire  and  sword  desolated 
Languedoc,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Counts  of  Nevors  and  Pol,  and  eventually 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  fourth  count  of  that 
name  in  France,  and  also  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
England,  joining  in  the  '^crusade."  The 
last-named  received  a  grant  of  Languedoc 
from  the  Pope  and  the  title  of  Count 
of  Toulouse,  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
singular  ferocity  from  the  year  1209  to 
1218,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  flung 
from  the  walls  as  he  besieged  Toulouse.  On 
his  death  the  Count  of  Toulouse  endeavoured 
to  maintain  his  claim  against  Montfort^s  son, 
the  leader  of  the  English  barons  in  their  wars 
with  Henry  III.,  by  g^iving  up  his  independent 
sovereignty  and  acknowleoging  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  Thus  the  war 
against  the  Albigenses  was  taken  up  by 
Louis  YIIL  as  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  a 
revolted  part  of  his  dominions,  and  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death  in  the  name  of  the  boy 
king,  bis  son,  Louis  IX.,  who  became  known 
to  after  ages  as  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  last 
arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  Ray- 
mond \r[I.  agreed  that  Languedoc  should  be 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
France,  upon  condition  of  his  retaining  a 
subordinate  sovereignty  under  his  hereditary 
title,  that  of  Count  of  Toulouse.  But  the 
war  continued  to  break  out  frequently  for 
several  years  afterwards. 

The  cruelties  which  characterised  this  long 
"crusade"  against  the  Albigenses,  and  by 


which  they  were,  as  a  religiouB  community 
sect,  exterminated,  were  such  as  to  tlux 
into  the  shade  the  errors  of  those  who  dn 
it  upon  them.  **In  their  more  mercif 
moments,"  says  a  recent  writer,  **  the  ord 
was  given  by  the  crusading  chiefs  that  the 
who  recanted  should  be  spared,  and  the 
who  refused  should  be  burned.  Few  avail 
themselves  of  the  former  alternative;  m< 
boldly  confessed  their  faith,  and  accept 
martyrdom  with  cheerfulness.  The  crusadt 
soon  grew  tired  of  leniency.  The  strife  ^w 
marked  with  atrocities  remarkable  even  f  o; 
religious  war."  When  Catholics  and  Al 
genses  were  crowded  together  at  the  sieg^ 
Bezieres,  "  *  Slay  all ;  (Jod  will  know  His  ow 
was  the  saying  of  the  Leg^ate  Arnold. 
Lavourthe  lady  paramount  was  thrown  int 
well  and  stones  rolled  upon  her ;  eight  hundi 
nobles  were  hanged  on  trees  or  hewn 
pieces;  four  hundred  of  the  *  perfect'  w« 
burned  in  one  pile ;  the  rest,  men,  women,  a 
children,  were  massacred."  So  it  was 
through  the  bitter  struggle,  the  Albigen 
holding  their  ground  at  all  rather  by  tb 
numbers  than  their  military  skill,  and  nea 
every  attack  upon  them  ending  in  a  cr 
massacre.  They  made  their  last  stand  in  1 
year  1244  at  Mount  Segur,  "  a  strong  cai 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  in  the  Py 
nees,  to  which  most  of  the  *  perfect'  -w 
their  bishop  had  fled.  It  was  forced 
surrender  to  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
Bishop  of  Albv,  and  the  Seneschal  of  Care 
Sonne.  All  the  heretics,  with  their  bid 
and  the  noble  lady  Esclarmonde,  were  bun 
alive  in  a  vast  enclosure  of  stakes  and  strai 
These  cruelties  were  due  in  no  small  dog 
to  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Yrii 
St.  Dominic  himself,  who  had  failed  in 
efforts  to  convert  the  Albigenses  by  preadu 
having  stimulated  the  Popes  to  stir  up 
war  against  them.  The  system  of  'that  h; 
ful  institution,  the  Inquisition,  was  alrei 
in  course  of  development  in  the  hands  of 
Dominicans  during  the  earlier  part  of 
struggle,  and  was  established  through 
Languedoc  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse 
the  year  1229.  At  that  council  *'  a  comp 
code  of  persecution  was  developed.  In  e\ 
viUage  one  clerical  and  three  lay  inquiai 
were  to  be  appointed.  The  property  of  tl 
on  whose  lands  heretics  were  found  was  t* 
forfeited ;  the  harbourers  of  heretics  wer 
be  reduced  to  personal  slavery ;  heretics  ^ 
recanted  were  to  be  removed  to  Cati 
cities,  to  wear  two  crosses  of  different  col< 
on  their  dress,  to  abjure  Albigensian  ter 
and  to*  make  a  public  confession  of  ft] 
The  suspected  were  incapable  of  hole 
office,  of  practising  medicine,  or  of  nun 
the  sick.  But  even  these  decrees  were  < 
sidered  of  dangerous  mildness,  and  ^ 
amplified  and  made  more  string^ent  by 
sequent  councils,  which  were  levelled  as 
against  the  true  Albigenses,  or  Manichae 
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V  againsi  the  LieanistcB,  or  Waldensee,  many 

d  whom  had  ahared   the  sufferings  of  the 

Chade.**     A    few    of    their    number    still 

rmami  even  after  these  merciless  severities 

had  been  practiaed  agpainst  those  whom  the 

van  had  not  destroyed ;  but  '*  the  persecu- 

tioQ  vas  devised  with,  such  political  shrowd- 

Bea^  and  so  well  executed,  that  the  heresy 

was  actually  stamped  out  in  southern  Europe. 

In  fifteen  years,    at   the  beginning  of  the 

ibaiteenth  century,  the  Tolosan  Inquisition, 

ai  their  various     *  sermones,'    or    sessions, 

huded  over  to   death  by  the  civil  power 

tveoty-nine  of  the  Albigcnsea,  and  punished 

with  Tarious  severity  of  imprisonment  nearly 

fire  hondred  others.  •  •  •  .  Slowly,  and  in 

aecrel,  the  last  remnant  of  the  ^bigensian 

bere^  was  strang^led  by  the  strong  hand  of 

the  hvpiisition.     A  few  escaped  and  joined 

themadves  to  the  'Waldenses,  attracted  more 

by  the  comparative  security  of  their  Fied- 

montese  homes  than  from  any  community  of 

reHgioni  opinion.     Others,  it  is  said,  escaped 

to  Bonia  and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 

where,  favoured    more    by  their   obscurity 

than  by  any  international  toleration  of  either 

Weston  or  Eastern  Home,  they  preserved  a 

harmless  and  precarious  existence,  until  thev 

.  to  the  Church  in  the  fif  teentn 


century  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Cardinal 
Oarvalho.*'  But  the  historical  importance  of 
the  Albigonses  as  a  community  passed  away 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
their  atiange  revival  of  Gnostic  and  Mhni- 
chapiTi  opinions  was  not  represented  among 
the  sects  into  which  the  last  of  them  were 
absorbed. 

AUnniUI  (l),   or  Avbin,  8t. — ^A  bishop 

of   Angers,  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble 

ftunily,  of  Yannes,  in  Brittany,  in  a.d.  469. 

He  became  a  monk,  and  subeequently  for 

twenty-five  years  abbot,  of  the  monastery  of 

CSnrillac,  since  called  TintiUant,  where  his 

own.  ansterities  and  the  discipline  whidi  he 

maintained  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide. 

In   629  the  people  of  Angers  came  to  the 

monastery  to  insiflt  that  he  should  be  their 

hoolMJp,  and  compelled  him  to  undertake  the 

office.    He  died  in  a.d.   650,  and  is  com- 

menDGoated  on  March  1st,  the  day  of   his 

disath,  as  well  as  on  June  30th,  the  day  on 

vhich  his  body  was  afterwards   translated 

to    the   Church  of    Stephen,    henceforward 

called  the  Church  of  St  Aubin. 

^TMmig  (2). — ^A  softened  form  of  the 
name  Alcmnns.    [Alcudt.] 

^^Kig,  IKnninica  in* — ^The  Sunday 
sfter  Easter,  which  wbs  called  in  full,  '*  Do* 
stmica  in  albis  de^>ositiB,'*  because  on  that 
day  the  newly-baptised  brought  to  church, 
to  be  Jeft  there,  the  white  robes,  or  *'  albs," 
in  which  they  had  been  christened  on  Easter 
Ere,  and  which  tiiey  had  worn  during^  Easter 
The  day  was  also  caUed  '*  Dominica 


poet  albas,**  the  **  Sunday  after  "  the  evening 
on  which  **the  white  robes"  had  actually 
been  laid  aside,  which  was  the  octave  of 
Easter  Eve.     [Agnus  Dbi.] 

AlmiJw  U,Ti.  736-804].— This  great  and 
learned  Englishman,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was  bom  in 
or  near  York,  of  noble  parents,  about  the 
year  735.  His  original  name  was  Alcuin, 
but  he  softened  its  harshness  of  sound  when 
using  it  in  a  Latin  form,  and  was  known 
among  his  learned  contemporaries  as  Albinus 
Flaccus,  although  that  is  not  the  name  by 
which  he  has  been  best  known  to  succeeding 
ages.  In  his  boyhood  Alcuin  became  a 
member  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  was 
there  a  pu^il  of  two  learned  men,  Egbert 
and  Ethelbert,  who  successively  beoune  Arch- 
bishops of  York.  When  about  thirty  years 
of  age  he  himself  became  the  head  of  the 
monastic  school,  and  librarian  of  an  important 
library  which  had  been  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Ethelbert  Fifteen  years  later  [a.d. 
780],  Alcuin  was  sent  to  Kome  by  Arch- 
bishop Eanbald  to  obtain  the  pall  [Pall] 
from  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  as  he  passed  through 
Parma  on  his  return  he  came  under  the  notice 
of  Charles  the  (heat,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  vast  learning  that  he  begged  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  the  great  Imperial  court. 
Alcuin  made  a  short  visit  to  Charlemagne 
after  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  at  York ; 
and.  eventually,  with  the  consent  of  King 
and  Archbishop,  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  the  great  Emperor's  court.  There 
ho  was  employed  as  heaa  of  the  Palatine,  or 
Palace,  Sdiools,  in  the  foundation  of  others 
of  a  similar  character,  in  writing  many 
learned  works,  and  in  influencing  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  and  the  next  generation  after 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  similar  to  that 
of  Arnold  at  Bugby  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  a.d.  790  Alcuin 
returned  to  his  native  north  country,  re- 
maining there  for  two  years,  and  much 
entreated  to  remain  by  Etheli^d,  King  of 
Northumbria.  But  at  this  time  the  Adop- 
tionist  heresy  [Adoption isrs]  was  making 
great  prog^ress,  and  Charlemagne  desired  the 
return  of  Alcuin,  as  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  day,  to  oppose  it.  He  was  nominally 
the  head  of  several  monasteries,  and  especially 
of  that  of  St.  IVIartin  at  Tours,  though  he 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders ;  and  on  account 
of  his  great  learning  and  reputation  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  English  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Frankfort.  But  he  obtained 
permission  to  resign  his  preferments  some 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Whitsunday,  May  19th,  804,  at  Tours,  in 
the  cathedral  of  which  city  he  was  buried. 
Alcuin  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Venerable 
Bede*B  death,  and  ^.e  worthily  developed  the 
ecclesiastical  learning  in  wluch  his  brother 
north-countryman  led  the  way.    Like  Bede, 
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he  was  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  and  among 
works  of  his  which  are  still  preserved  there 
are  large  collections  of  epistles,  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  doctrinal 
writings,  chiefly  on  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
liturgical  works,  poems,  and  many  writings 
of  a  more  miscellaneous  class,  of  which  those 
on  education  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
Among  his  poems  there  is  one  on  the  Church 
of  York  and  its  bishops,  which  forms  a 
valuable  historical  recoxtL  An  interesting 
memorial  of  Alcuin  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  a  magnificent  illu- 
minated Latin  Bible  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  is  preserved,  and  publicly  ex- 
hibited, which  is  said  to  have  been  prepared 
under  his  superintendence,  with  a  revised 
text,  for  the  Emperor's  own  use.  It  is  also 
said  in  an  old  chronicle  that  he  made  an 
English  version  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*'  Alfred  the  Abbot, 
Whom  we  call  Alquin, 
He  was  a  scholar. 
And  translated  the  ....  books. 
Genesis,  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, 
Ifumbers,  LeyiticnB. 
Through  these  were  taught 
Our  people  in  English." 

Aldate,  St.,  or  sometimes  St.  Old. — 
There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  any  saint 
of  this  name ;  and  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  the  few  churches  which  are  so  named 
were  originally  known  popularly  by  the  name 
of  Aldgate,  or  Old  Gate  Jji.tf.,  Old  Street] 
Church,  the  name  being  eventually  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  person,  the  prefix  "Saint" 
being  added  as-  a.  matter  of  course,  and  the 
letter  "  g  "  dropped  in  colloquial  use  until  it 
was  dropped-  altogether. 

Aldebert.    [Adelbekt.] 

Aldhelm,  St.  [d.  709],  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Wessex,  and  was  bom  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was 
educated  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  by  an 
Irish  scholar  named  Mailduff,  the  original 
founder  of  the  great  monastery  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  Maildulfi  Burgiis,  or 
Malmesbury.  Of  this  abbey  St.  Aidhelm 
became  abbot  about  670 ;  and  when  the 
kingdom  and  diocese  of  Wessex  was  divided 
into  two  dioceses  by  King  Ina  in  705,  St. 
Aidhelm  was  appointed  Bi&op  of  Sherborne. 
[Sherborne,  Bishopric  of.J  He  is  the 
earliest  English  author  known,  and  many  of 
his  works  are  extant  written  in  Latin. 
English  hjrmns,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  people  to  endure 
better  the  long  ser\'icos  of  holy  days  are,  un- 
fortunately, lost ;  butr  a  translation  of  the 
first  fifty  psalms,  some  in  prose  and  some  in 
verse,  is  still  extant  in  a  contemporary  MS. 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  has 
been  printed.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  those 
many  attempts  to  give  a  vernacular  Bible  to 
the  English  people,  which  culminated  seven 


centuries  later  in  that  noble  version  known 
by  the  name  of  Wycliflfe,  the  version  out  of 
which  our  present  English  Bible  was  developed 
in  the  sixteenth  ^md  seventeenth  centuries. 

Alexander  of  Hales  [d.  1245].— A 
Franciscan  monk  of  Hales,  in  Gloucester- 
shire.  He  studied  theology  and  the  canon 
law  both  in  England  and  Paris,  and  acquired 
such  a  reputation  that  he  was  called  '*  The 
Iirefragable  Doctor."  Some  of  his  works  are 
still  extant,  including  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms  and  the  Revelation. 

Alexander  Vatalis.  [Noel,  Alex- 
ander]. 

Alexander  VecUuun.  [Nbckham, 
Alexander.] 

Alexander,  St.,  was  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria  [a.d.  313 — 326]  during  the  greet 
struggle  between  the  orthodox  and  AriuB  and 
his  followers,  and  at  the  Nicene  CoundL 

Alexander,  St. — A  soldier  of  the  Theban 
Legion,  who  was  beheaded  outside  the  city 
of  Bergamo,  and  is  there  specially  com- 
memorated. 

Alexandria,  Catechetical  School  of. 
— ^lliis  famous  home  of  theological  learning 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  The  earliest  bead 
of  it  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  ua  is 
Athenagoras;  but  there  is  no  authority  of 
very  high  antiquity  for  this.  Eusebius,  bow- 
ever,  mentions  Pantaenus,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  the  disciple  of  apostolic  men,  as  its  bead 
about  A.D.  179.  He  was  succeeded  on  bia 
death  by  the  great  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  successor  was  the  still  greater  Origen. 
Alter  the  time  of  Origen,  the  School  of 
Alexandria  produced  no  specially  learned 
theologians;  but  its  influence  extended  far 
into  subsequent  ages  through  the  personal 
teaching  and  literary  works  of  Clement  and 
Origen. 

Alexandria,  Liturgy  of. — One  of  the 

piimitive  liturgies,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  for  the 
use  of  Christians  throughout  Egypt,  and  the 
substance  of  which  is  still  extant.      [Lituk- 

OIES.] 

Alexandrine  Codex.— -A  fine  copy  of 
the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  which  was  written 
in  the  fourth  centur>',  and  originally  belonged 
to  the  patriarchal  library  of  Alexandria,  but 
is  now  in  ^e  British  Museum.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Charles  I.  by  CjTril  Lucar,  then 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628,  and 
passed  from  the  Royal  Librar)'  to  that  of  tbe 
Museum  in  1757. 

This  manuscript  of  the  Bible  consisto  of 
four  large  quarto  volumes,  and  is  known. 
among  Biblioal  critics  as  Codex  "A."  It  is 
one  of  the  only  three  early  Bibles  in  a  nearly 
complete  form  which  exist,  and  is  far  less 
mutilated  than  either  of  the  other  two—the 
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ytikKOi  ["B'^,  at  Borne,  and  the  Sinaitio 
[m^  «t  si.  Peterabui^.  It  is  written  on  thin 
TeUnsi,  IB  double  columns,  in  Greek  capital 
kitten,  and  is  easily  readable.^  A  volume  of 
this  pnoeLees  Bible  is  always  open  to  inspec- 
tkn  xmdar  gloss,  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Moeeom.  The  whole  manuscript  was  printed 
in  finimilft  in  1786,  and  in  a  more  portable 
loim  in  1816  [O.  T.]  and  1860  [N.  T.]. 
Govper*8  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
pobhflhed  at  the  latter  date,  g^yes  a  full 
aoooont  of  the  manuscript  in  the  introduction. 

AlflOdaiiB.      [LULLARDS.] 

A1<rg^«,  St.,  or  Alexius. — The  patron 
sunt  of  pilfii^rims  and  beggars.  The  Koman 
legend  respecting  him  is  probably  a  mere 
fiction  int^ded  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  we 

I  are  steangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  and 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  it  refers  to.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  young  Roman  nobleman  who 
lived  about  a.d.  400,  when  the  Empire  was 
dzawing  to  an  end,  who  forsook  his  home  and 
bis  bride   on    his    wedding    day,   went    on 

I  "pilgrimage"  for  seventeen  years,  and  then 
nCanied,  unrecognised,  to  Home,  where  he 
xeceiviMi  alms  daily  at  the  door  of  his  father's 
boose,  to  support  life. 

AUbrcU  Hbxbt  r^.  1 810 ;  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, 1867  ;  ^.  1871  J.  This  very  accomplished 
and  leaned  divine  was  distinguished  as  an 
earnest  and  attractive  preacher,  and  wrote 
eevetal  hymns  which  have  become  popular. 
But  the  diief  work  of  his  life  was  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  (1849-1861),  the 
best  which  up  to  his  time  had  ever  appeared 
in  this  coontry ;  and  though  more  learned 
commentaries  on  separate  books  have  ap- 
peared since,  Alford's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  as  a  complete  work,  taking  into 
consideration  text  and  commentary,  remains 
the  best 

,  Alfred,  Kin-o[a.d.  849— 901].— This  good 
king  is  specially  connected  with  the  religious 
hisfcory  of  £ngland  as  a  translator  of  part  of 
the  Holy  Bible  into  English.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  placed  the  Ten  Commands 
BMnts  and  the  four  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus  which  are  associated  with  them  at 
the  head  of  his  code  of  English  law,  and  his 
name  has  also  been  connected  with  an  English 
venion  of  the  Psalms.  He  translated  alao  a 
Boble  treatise  on  ministerial  duties,  Tht 
I'^iUralof  St.  Gregory^  and  in  his  prefeoe  to 
this  the  Kmg  expressed  a  wish  that ''  all  the 
^nebom  jrouth  of  his  kingdom  might  be  able 
to  lead  the  EngUsh  Scriptures." 

AJmh  Priories. — Communities  estab- 
lidked  in  ibigland  as  cbi.i«  of  Norman  Abbeys. 
Hiay  were  exempt  from  the  iurisdiotion  of 
EodiBh  bishops,  and  were  looked  upon  with 
<Mvour  as  colonies  of  foreigners  whose 
iotenfta  were  not  those  of  the  country  in 


which  they  were  settled.  When  the  great 
war  with  France  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V., 
the  alien  priories  were  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament  [2  Hen.  Y.,  a.d.  1414] ;  out  their 
property  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  monasteries  of  Sheen  and  Sion,  and  in 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  New  College  and 
Winchester  College. 

Attmnndf  St.  rA.D.  800].— Of  this  saint 
there  is  very  httle  known  beyond  the  name. 
He  is  said  by  Simeon  of  Durham  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Alchred,  King  of  Northumbria, 
and  to  have  been  put  to  death,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  him  the  character  of  a 
martyr,  by  the  servants  of  Eardulf,  apparently 
at  Lillesnall,  in  Shropshire.  Etnelfieda, 
daughter  of  King  Alfred,  built  a  church  to 
his  memory  at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  after- 
wards made  a  collegiate  church,  with  ten 
prebendaries,  by  King  Edgar.  A  church  was 
also  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Alkmund  at 
Derby,  to  which  his  remains  were  removed, 
and  where  a  famous  shrine  was  erected. 
Several  other  churches  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion exist  in  the  coonties  of  Derby  and 
Shropshire.  He  is  commemorated  on  March 
19th. 

AllatilUif  ^Lbo  ri6S6— 16691— a  very 
learned  physician  of  Greek  birth,Dut  Boman 
by  education  and  long  residence  in  Italy,  who 
devoted  himself  to  tiie  promotion  of  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Eoman  churches. 
He  never  took  orders,  but  was  a  voluminoas 
writer  on  theological  and  liturgical  subjects ; 
and  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  was 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  He  was  a  constant 
and  laborious  student,  and  was  possessed  of 
a  surprising  memory,  stored  with  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  The  curious  anecdote  is  told  of 
him,  that  he  wrote  for  forty  years  with  the 
same  quill  pen,  and  that  he  shed  tears  when 
it  was  at  last  lost  by  accident. 

AUeifOrioal. — The  expression  or  ex- 
planation of  one  thing  under  the  image  of 
another,  the  allegory  differing  from  the 
parable  in  always  using  that  which  is  histori- 
cally or  literally  true  for  the  purpose.  Thus 
St.  Paul  explains  certain  differences  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Dispensations 
by  allegorising  the  history  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  [Gal.  v.  22—31]. 

Allein,  Joseph  [1623- 1668].— The  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  **  The  Amrm  to  the 
Unconverted,"  which  was  once  exceedingly 
popular  and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Allein  was  son  of  Tobias  Allen  of  Deviz^is, 
and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  one  of  the  original  Non- 
conformists in  1662,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
who  suffered  imprisonment  for  contumacy : 
but  it  is  said  that  he  greatly  regretted  his 
separation  from  the  Church. 

Alleluia.— The  Ghreek  and  Latin  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Hallelujah,  the  English  form  of 
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which  is,  "l^raise  ye  the  Lord."  It  was 
adopted  in  Christian  worship  in  very  early 
ages,  especially  at  Easter.  In  the  Engliui 
form  it  is  familiar  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  versicles,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ; 
R  The  Lord^s  Name  be  praised."  It  is  thus 
translated  also  throughout  the  Psalms;  but 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  Greek  form 
is  retained. 

AUelniatlo  Psalms.    [Hallsl.] 

Alien,  Cardinal  [1532  — 1594].— This 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  was  bom  in  Lan- 
cashire and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign  ho 
was  made  Principal  of  St.  Mary*s  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  York.  At  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  he  retired  to  Louvain  and 
received  foreign  preferments,  being  eventually 
created  **Carainal  of  England"  in  1587  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  in  1589. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Allen's  zeal,  learning,  and  administrative 
abilities  were  used  in  the  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish Roman  doctrine,  customs,  and  authority, 
in  England,  in  the  place  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  For  this  purpose  he  set  up  a  college 
or  **  Seminary  "  at  Douay  in  the  year  1568, 
for  the  education  of  young  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen,  who  were  sent  into  England  as 
"seminary"  or  "missionary^"  priests,  and 
thus  to  form  a  **  new  English  dergv,"  who 
should  gradually  convert  the  country  to  Rome 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Romin  hierarchy 
which  should  supersede  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  to.  1576 
this  college  was  driven  from  Douay  by  rioters, 
but  was  reinstated  there  in  1593,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  migrated  to  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  it  is  still  existing.  Similar  seminaries 
were  founded  at  Rome,  Seville,  and  Madrid 
in  1578,  and  others  at  Valladolid,  St.  Omer, 
Paris,  Lidge,  Lisbon,  Louvain,  and  Ghent, 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  movement  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  Cardinal  Allen  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  many  of  the  young  priests  whom  he 
thus  sent  into  England  to  convert  it  to  Roman- 
ism gave  up  their  lives  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  hopeless  cause  which  they*  had  undertaken. 
He  also  supported  the  invasion  of  the  "  Great 
Armada  "  in  two  works  entitled  "  An  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England,*' 
in  which  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  support  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  widower  of  Queen  Mary  her  sister. 
Cardinal  Allen  was  the  most  vigorous  and 
practical  opponent  of  the  English  Reformation 
that  lived  in  those  times,  and  did  much  to 
establish  in  England  the  small  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  which  sprung  up  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  has  survived  to  the  present 
day. 


All  KaUows. — An  old  name  for  ^ 
festival  of  All  Saints,  "  halowe  **  or  **  balw^ 
being  a  medieval  English  word  in  comnN 
use  for  the  later  Latinised  word  "saint 
So  Hallowmas  used  to  be  the  familiar  nai 
of  All  Saints  Day,  the  form  being  analogo 
to  that  of  Christinas ;  and  the  designation 
the  even  or  vigil  preceding,  that  of  *' A 
Hallow  E*en,'*  has  not  yet  become  altogeth 
obsolete. 

All  Baints,  Festival  of  [Nov.  Ist] 
There  are  traces  of  a  festival  for  the  coi 
memoration  of  all  martyrs  and  saints  d 
otherwise  commemorated  as  far  back  as  1 
time  of  St.  Chryaoslom,  who  refers  to  t 
Sunday  after  Pentecost  as  such  a  fe^tivj 
In  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  there  a 
also  collects  and  scriptures  appointed  for  U 
such  days,  one  of  Ail  Martyrs  on  May  13t 
and  one  of  AU  Saints  on  Nov.  Ist;  these  t^ 
days  appearing  likewise  in  the  Calendar 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  formal  instituti 
of  the  festival  is  usually  associated,  howev< 
with  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  t 
Pantheon  at  Rome  as  a  Christitin  chui  ch  • 
Nov.  1st,  608. 

All  Souls,  Festival  of  [Nov.  2nd].— 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  t 
primitive  Church,  even  as  early  as  the  tii 
of  St.  Cyprian,  to  commemorate  annua] 
"  the  souls  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  t 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  o 
Lord,**  annual  communions,  for  the  same  pi 
pose  being  also  mentioned  by  TertuUian,  £ 
Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  Tl 
commemoration,  known  in  the  mediae'^ 
Church*  of  England  as  '*  the  year*B  mine 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  general  co 
memoration  following  that  of  All  Saints,  ea 
a  festival  being  found  in  existence  in  1 
tenth  century.  In  the  old  calendars  of  1 
Church  of  f^gland  it  appeared  as  ''  1! 
commemoration  of  souls,**  or  **of  the  bo 
of  the  departed,'*  until  the  Reformation,  1 
was  not  retained  in  the  calendar  on  its 
construction  for  the  Book  of  Common  Pray 

All  Souls' College.  [Oxford,  Uiovj 

SITY   OF.] 


. — For  the  religious   use 
almanacks   see  the  article  under  the  wt 
Calendar. 

AlmariciaiLB.    [AjiALRiaANs.] 

Almighty.— This  word  is  a  title  of  GS- 
nsed  by^Simself  in  the  earliest  liistory 
mankind  [Gen.  xvii.  1],  and  put  into  i 
mouths  of  angelic  beings  and  saints  wl 
they  are  worshipping  Him  in  heaven  at  ' 
end  of  all  things  [Rev.  iv.  8,  xix.  6].  1 
English  form  of  the  word  is  traceable  as 
back  as  the  English  language,  the  £ 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  standing  in  : 
form  **Ic  gelyfe  on  God  Fasder^lmightign 
in  the  ninth  century  :  nor  has  it  be^  to  e 
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neat  exteat  sapeneded  by  the  equivalent 
Latanised  form  **  Omnipotent,"  which  has 
been  in  use  nnce  the  days  of  Chaucer.  In 
either  ionn.  it  signifiee  the  comprehensive 
power  of  Gh>d  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
ill  things:  so  that  nothing  is  beyond  the 
nageof  that  power.  All  other  power  has 
hmiu  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  The 
power  of  Qod  is  illimitable,  and  can  be  re- 
itzained  only  by  His  own  wilL  This  mighti- 
nees  to  do  aU  things  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  38th,  39th,  40th,  and  4l8t  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Job. 


,  —An  official  [Lat.  eletmoMy- 
Mffnittl  appointed  to  distribute  alms  on  be- 
half of  arcommunity  or  of  a  person.  Thus 
the  *'Lord  High  Almoner  "  is  a  court  official 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  part  of 
his  dutits  is  to  distribute  the  alms  of  the 
•oreieign  during  a  special  service  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

llmnoe,    [Amxss.] 

Alms.— Honey  or  goods  given  to  the 
poor  as  a  religiooa  duty.  The  word  is  con- 
tracted from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  medisBval 
**  almeese,"  which  itself  is  an  Anglicised  ab- 
hrtnriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  **elee- 
noej-na,**  originally  Greek,  and  signifying 
•*  mercy."  It  is  properly  a  word  in  the 
singular,  as  in  the  narrative  of  the  mendicant 
It  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  who 
''asked  an  alms'*  [Acts  iii.  3].  The  giving 
of  ahns  has  always  been  insisted  upon  as  a 
very  essential  part  of  religious  duty  in  every 
Bf^  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  evident  from  St. 
Panfs  writings  that  it  was  associated  with 
DiTine  worship  on  **the  first  day  of  the 
week"  from  Apostolic  times  [Offbbtobt]. 
The  Dhrine  recognition  of  almsgiving  as  a 
gtMd  work  is  also  shown  by  the  message 
delivered  to  Cornelius,  "Thy  praters  and 
thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God"  [Acts  X.  4]. 

Alms  Dudi. — The  shallow  << basin**  or 
di&h  in  which  the  priest  at  the  altar  receives, 
for  praentation  thereon,  the  money  and 
other  gifts  which  have  been  collected  from 
the  congregation.  They  are  almost  always 
made  of  *•  latten,"  that  ia,  bell  or  gun  metal, 
and  are  often  very  beautifully  chased  or  en- 
gnved.  Fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  many  English 
cathedrals;  as  also  in  not  a  few  parish 
churches. 

AlogL — ^A  general  term  given  by  some 
sndennieresiologists  to  all  who  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  St.  John  respecting  the  "  Logos," 
or  ♦*  WORD."  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinctly  organisea  sect  so  called. 

Alphabet.  Csksmoxial  tjsb  op  the. 
7-This  formea  part  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
IB  the  consecration  of  churches,  as  it  still 
goes  by  the  I^tin  rite.  As  the  bishop  came 
to  the  midst  of  the  nave  on  entering  the 


church  in  procession,  he  found  a  few  square 
yards  of  the  pavement  spread  with  white 
wood  ashes.  Upon  these  he  wrote  the 
alphabet  twice  with  the  end  of  his  pastoral 
staff,  first  in  Greek  letters  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west,  and  then  in  Latin 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  thus 
placing  the  two  lines  in  the  form  of  a  8t. 
Andrew's  cross.  The  ceremony  sifp^fied 
that  all  Divine  revelation  was  conveyed  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  that  the 
Gospel  comprehends  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  men  of  all  nations,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues.  In  very  ancient  times  three  alpha- 
bete  were  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  as  the  title  placed  over  our  Lord's  head 
upon  the  cross  was  written  in  those  three 
tongues ;  but  the  Hebrew  was  early  discon- 
tinued, probably  because  bishops  were. not 
often  able  to  write  in  that  character. 

Alphabet  Psalms  and  Kymiui.— 

This  peculiar  form  of  acrostic  poetry  [Acros- 
TTc]  occurs  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Ola  Testement,  and  was  occasionally  adopted 
by  early  Christian  hynm-writers.  Instead  of 
the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  forming  a  work 
or  a  name,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  acrostics, 
they  occur  in  regular  alphabetical  order,  the 
object  of  this  being  probably  that  of  assisting 
the  memory,  as  beads  are  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  rosary  to  recall  to  mmd  parti- 
cular prayers.  There  are  eight  alphabet 
psalms,  namely,  the  9th  and  10th,  which  form 
one  psalm  in  the  Hebrew,  the  26th,  34th,  87th, 
111th,  112th,  119th,  and  145th.  The  119th  has 
the  most  elaborate  stnicture  of  all  these,  for  it 
is  divided  into  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  sections, 
of  eight  coupleta  each,  and  every  couplet 
of  each  stensa  begins  with  the  letter  of  the 
alphabet  which  stands  at  ite  head.  To  re- 
present this  faithfully  in  English  all  the 
eight  verses  under  aleph  should  begin  with  A, 
all  under  beth  with  B,  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty-two  sections  of  the  psalm.  The  same 
alphabetic  structure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lamentetions  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In 
that  book  the  1st,  2iid,  and  4th  chapters 
consist  of  tm-enty-two  verses  each,  the  initials 
of  the  verses  forming  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  regular  succession.  The  3rd 
chapter  consiste  of  sixty-six  verses,  every 
three  successive  verses  beginning  with  the 
same  letter. 

Alpha  and  Omega. — ^The  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  tO^habet,  which  are  used 
in  the  book  of  the  Kevelation  [Kev.  L  8]  to 
symbolise  the  infinite  eternity  of  God's 
existence  as  '*  the  First  and  the  Last,"  and 
His  relation  to  all  created  and  finite  beings 
as  '*  ^e  Beginning  and  the  Ending "  of  idl 
existence.  A  similar  expression  is  also  found 
in  the  Old  Testement  [Isai.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6], 
and  was  known  as  a  proverbial  saying  among 
the  Jews,  who  would  say  of  a  thing  complete 
and  perfect  that  it  was  '*  from  aleph  to  tou." 
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Among  the  early  ChristiaDS  the  letters 
alpha  and  omega  were  frequently  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  cruciform  mono- 
gram formed  from  the  letters  chi 
and  rhOy  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
name  Christ  in  Greek  [XPirroX]. 
In  this  form  it  occurs  in  sepulchral 
inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs, 
and,  at  a  later  date,  on  the  coins 
of  Constantino  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  deserted  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontee,  in  Syria. 

Alphege,  St.  [a.d.  954.1012].  —  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  by  the  heathen  Danes  at 
Greenwich,  on  April  19th,  the  Saturday  in 
Easter  week,  1012.  Alphege  was  a  West- 
Saxon  of  noble  birth,  and,  having  been  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,  became  at  an  early 
age  Abbot  of  Bath.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  984,  and  ¥ras  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1006.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  primacy  the  city  of 
Canterbury  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  the 
cathedral  greatly  injurea,  nearly  all  the 
clergy  massacred,  and  the  Ajchbishop  himself 
carried  away  prisoner  in  the  hope  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  offered  for  Ms 
ransom.  He  was  kept  in  captivity  in  the 
Danish  camp  at  Greenwich  for  seven  months, 
and  at  length,  on  April  19th,  1012,  brought 
before  the  Danish  chiefs  at  one  of  their 
riotous  banquets  with  a  fresh  demand  for 
gold.  The  Archbishop  firmly  refused  to 
sanction  the  use  of  Church  money  or  goods 
for  his  own  ransom,  and  was  then  pelted 
by  the  revellers  with  the  bones  which  re- 
mained from  their  feast  until  he  was  half 
dead.  One  of  them,  a  godson  of  his  own, 
named  Thrum,  then  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  an  axe,  and  so  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  was 
bought  of  the  Danes  by  the  people  of  London, 
and  was  at  first  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  was  translated  to  Canterbury  by  King 
Canute.  The  parish  church  of  Greenwich  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  -oommemo- 
rated  on  April  19th  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

Alphonso  A'Cairtro  [1495-1558].— A 
Spanish  Franciscan  monk,  who  came  to 
En^huid  as  confessor  to  Philip  of  Spain  on 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  and  whose 
influence  contributed  largely  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  during  their  reign. 
A'Castro  had  published  a  Latin  work  on 
heresies  as  early  as  1534,  and  in  1547  had 
published  another  on  **  the  righteous  punish- 
ment of  heretics,**  both  works  bemg  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  King  Philip,  when  the 
writer  was  resident  in  England  "  serving  the 
king  in  public  sermons,  and  in  matters  of 
business  connected  with  the  faith.'*  In  the 
later  work  A'Castro  advocates  the  burning 
of  heretics  as  the  best  way  of  putting  them 


to  death,  and  justifies  it  by  the  example  c 
the  des^uction  of  Korah  and  his  company 
It  was  immediately  after  King  Philip  ha 
been  thus  instructed  by  his  spiritual  advise 
that  the  statutes  against  heretics  were  n 
vived,  and  the  persecution  began  a  shoi 
time  later  by  the  burning  of  John  Boger 
Canon  of  St  Paul's,  Hooper,  Bidiop  < 
Gloucester,  and  Taylor,  Hector  of  Hadleigl 
A'Castro  also  interfered  personally  with  Ui 
accused  persons,  and  Foxe  recoitls  a  vis 
which  he  paid  to  Bradford  while  the  latU 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Compter,  on  Februai 
26th,  1556.  "  Here  was  the  Friar,"  writ4 
the  Martyrologist,  "  in  a  wonderful  rage,  an 
spake  so  high  (as  often  he  had  done  befon 
that  the  whole  house  rung  again,  ^>infiTi 
with  om  and  cho.  He  hath  a  ^reat  name  f< 
learning,  but  surely  he  hath  httle  patience. 
A*Castro  was  appomted  to  the  Archbishopr 
of  Compostella,  and  left  England  at  the  es 
of  1567,  but  he  died  at  Brussels,  on  Febmai 
2nd,  1558,  being  then  on  his  •way  to  tal 
possession  of  his  see. 

Altar.  —  A  name  given  to  the  tabl 
whether  of  stone  or  of  wood,  used  in  the  celt 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  or  Eucharis 
[Eucharist.]  ^1)  The  term  appears  to  ha^ 
been  employed  in  this  sense  very  early  in  U 
history  of  the  Church.  (2)  It  has  always  be< 
so  used  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  as  i 
dicating  that  upon  which  the  sacrifice  of  tl 
Mass  is  offered.  (3)  It  appears  in  the  Kubri 
of  the  Early  Prayer  Books  of  the^  Refonn< 
Church  of  England,  but  "  the  Lord's  Table 
was  substituted  for  it  in  1552,  and  it  is  nc 
foimd  only  in  the  Eubrics  of  the  Coronati< 
Service.  [See  p.  47.]  "  The  Lord's  Tabic 
is  a  name  that  was  g^ven  to  the  ''table 
the  shewbread,"  which  is  called  an  ''altai 
by  the  last  of  the  prophets  [MaL  i.  7], 
the  altar  of  incense  [EEek.  xU.  22],  and 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  [Ezek.  xliv.  1 
Mai.  i.  121. 

Many  ISnglish  Divines  have  habitna] 
written  pf  the  Holy  Communion  as  a  "  Fei 
upon  a  Sacrifice,"  and  books  of  devotion  i 
use  at  the  service  have  commonly  been  call 
by  the  title  of  ''Companion  to  the  Alias 
Tlie  word  "altar"  is  also  used  by  ma 
members  of  the  High  Church  party  in  t 
Church  of  England,  to  specially  indicate  th* 
belief  in  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  H( 
Communion. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  and  unsett] 
years  of  the  Christian  Church  "the  breaki 
of  the  bread"  often  took  place  in  privj 
houses,  and  on  part  of  the  domestic  "  trie 
nium,*'  which  was  a  table  forming  three  sic 
of  a  square;  but  it  is  certain  that  wb 
"upper  rooms,"  and  other  fixed  places 
assembly,  began  to  be  set  apart  for  Divi 
worship,  a  "  Lord's  table  *'  for  the  purrx 
became  a  distinct  feature  in  them.  "V/h 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Jews,  "We  have 
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altar"  [Heb.xiii.  10],  he  seems  to  be  using 
kaguage  which  is  associated  with  that  Table 
of  the  Lord  from  which  Christians  received 
the  Christian  peace-offering,  as  the  Jews  had 
neeired  their  peace- offerings  from  the  altar 
in  the  Temple ;   and  not  very  long  after  St. 
Fkal*8  time,  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  con- 
temfomcy  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  wrote  in 
his  Epistle  to  the   Philippians,  **In  every 
choich  there  is  one    altar."      The  earliest 
detailed  desCTiption  of  a  Christian  church  is, 
hoverer,  confairted    in  a  sermon  preached 
about  the  year  315  by  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tyre. 
Here  he   speaks    of    the   architect  having 
anaaged  seats  around  the  semicircular  end 
of  the  diuroh  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  and 
dfligy,  and  having  at  last  placed  the  holy 
aitar  in  the  midst  rBoseh,  JSeel,  Mist.,  x.,  4J. 
From  that  time,  uie  word  is  the  one  most 
eommooly  found  iia  use  in  Christian  literature 
u  the  designation  of  the  Lord's  Table,  the 
Greek  term  bein^  thutiastirion,  the  Latin 
Mitsrtj  and  the  languages  of  Europe  all  using 
some  term  derived  directly  from  the  latter. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  altars 
appetf  to  have  been  usually  made  of  wood. 
Ohiis  is  enclosed  within  the  stone  altar  of 
St  John  Latenui,  at  Rome,  which  St  Peter 
it  aOeged  to  have  used.  Fragments  of  wood 
ue  praaerved  also  at  the  Church  of  St. 
P&deotza,  which  are  similarly  said  to  be  part 
of  an  altar  of  apostolic  date.  At  Durham 
there  isasmall  pcartahle  altar  of  wood,  covered 
with  silver,  which  was  used  by  St.  Cuthbert 
vhen  visiting  his  diocese,  in  the  seventh 
eeotnry;  and  many  references  are  found  to 
wooden  altars  in  early  Christian  writers. 
They  are  generally  used  in  the  Eastern 
(Wch,  and  William  of  Halmesbury  says 
that  they  were  used  in  Elngland  down  to  the 
elermth  century,  bat  that  Wulstan,  the  then 
Kahop  of  Worcester  [1062—1095],  caused 
an  m  his  diocese  to  be  changed  for  altars  of 
rtone.  It  is  probable  that  although  altars 
were  long  matde  of  wood,  as  part  of  the 
ioniitiire  of  the  church,  it  was  found  that 
theycoald  be  too  easily  destroyed  in  troubled 
times,  asti  that  thus  altars  of  stone  came  to 
V  ii^roduced,  often  to  be  replaced  by  still 
moce  OQsUy  material,  as  in  the  silver  altar  of 
8t  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  which  dates  from 

Ihs  altar  of  earlv  Christian  times  appears 
to  have  been  mostly,  if  not  always,  placed 
Qoder  a  canopy,  8i^>ported  by  columns,  and 
esUed  a  eiborimm^  the  name  bein^  Gbeek,  and 
BBsaaing  a  coveting  of  cnp-like  form,  a 
-crnola,'^  or  «*dome.**  [Baldachino.]  In 
Bnpsnd  it  was  more  common  to  surround  the 
jttiar  on  three  sides  with  hangings,  leaving  the 
^ront  or  west  side  only  onencloeed.  But  from 
^  Be&irmation  until  quite  recent  times,  a 
fcm  of  the  ancient  cupola  or  dome  was  very 
'■'xuBonly  used  in  English  churches,  heavy 
pl^  occupying  the  north  and  south  ends 


of  the  table,  and  an  angular  or  dome-shaped 
pediment  surmounting  them.  This  addition 
to  the  altar  served  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  dignity  of  its  appearance,  and  giving  it 
prominency  in  its  position  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
almost  lost  to  sight  in  large  churches.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  also  placed  upon  an 
elevated  platform,  approached  by  several  or 
many  steps ;  and  for  the  sake  of  protection 
from  profanation,  a  low  wall,  or  some  similar 
form  of  enclosure,  was  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  it,  though  this  latter  was 
not  often  used  when  there  was  a  choir  screen, 
it  being  considered  that  the  whole  chancel 
was  then  sufficiently  enclosed  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 

Altar  Cloths;— From  very  ancient  times 
Christian  altars  have  been  covered  with  what 
were  called  "altar-palls,"  or  rich  cloths  of 
some  kind  of  tapesby,  and  also  with  linen 
cloths.  The  Emperor  Constantino  gave  some 
rich  tapestry  for  the  altar  of  a  church  at 
Jerusalem,  but  whether  for  covering  it  or  for 
curtains  around  it  cannot  be  determined  wiUi 
certainty.  St.  Chrysostora  speaks,  however, 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  of  altar  coverings  of 
silk,  often  ornamented  with  gold,  as  if  tiiey 
were  common  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
sixth  century,  a  letter  speaks  of  such  an 
altar  cloth  at  Apamea  as  being  purple  in 
colour;  and  in  the  following  century  many 
such  cloths  were  destroyed  by  the  iconoclasts 
because  they  were  decorated  with  embroidered 
figures  of  saints  and  angels. 

Fine  linen  cloths  have  also  been  used  from 
the  first  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  are  spoken  of  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysofltom,  by  St.  Isidore,  by  Optatus, 
and  bjr  St.  Gregoiy,  in  whose  Sacramentary 
there  IB  a  prayer  to  be  used  at  their  b^iedic- 
tion.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive covering  of  the  altar  was  a  fine  linen 
doth,  and  that  the  ornamental  cloths  of  silk 
or  wooUen  material  were  originally  used  for 
covering  and  protecting  the  Imen  clotii  when 
not  in  use. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  well 
known  that  such  ornamental  cloths  have 
been  in  use  as  the  visible  covering  of  English 
altar  shelves  both  before  and  since  the  Be- 
formation,  under  the  names  of  frontal  and 
super-frofUalf  and  that  they  have  been  of 
different  colours  at  different  seasons  accor- 
ding as  the  latter  were  of  a  festival  or 
penitential  character.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation  as   to    colours,    see  the   article  on 

COLOUBS. 


Altar  Lights. 

Use  op.] 


[Lights,  Ecclesiastical 


Altar  Tomb.— A  monument  built  in  the 
form  of  a  stone  altar,  and  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy.  Such  a  tomb  com- 
memorates Chaucer,  the  poet,  in  Westminster 
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Abbey ;   one,  which  covers  the  grave  of  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  mother  of  Lord 


CHAUCBB'S  ALTAB  TOMB. 

Guildford  Dudley,  is  also  to  be  seen  in  old 
Chelsea  church;  and  a  fine  one,  in  memory 
of  Sir  George  Gierke,  is  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Thame. 

Altmisxil. — A  fanciful  term  originating 
with  Comte  the  founder  of  Positivism  [Posi- 
TivisTs],  and  adopted  by  Herbert  Spencer,  to 
indicate  a  moral  principle  opposed  to  egoism, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  live  for  others  (adtrui), 
denying  ourselves  and  bestowing  all  our  love 
upon  others.    [Benevolencb,  Beneficence.] 

A.3C. — (1)  An  abbreviation  used  in  chron^ 
ology  for  "Anno  Mundi,**  the  year  of  the 
world. 

A.3C. — (2)  The  abbreviation  used  for  the 
Latin  words  "  Artium  Mag^ster,'*  more  com- 
monly known  in  English  as  "Master  of 
Arts.'' 


[Ampulla.] 

Amalriciaas. — ^Those  who  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (Amaury  of 
Ben^)  a  medisevsd  teacher  of  Pantheistic 
doctrine,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  the  year  1204.  He  appealed 
to  rope  Innocent  IIL,  but  his  sentence  was 
confirmed  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Paris  and  recant  his  heresies.  Amalric  died, 
it  is  said  of  grief,  in  1209 ;  and  soon  after- 
wuds  his  remains  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  wind  by  order  of  a  council  of 
Paris.  By  order  of  another  council  ten  of  his 
followers  were  burned  as  heretics.  Among 
other  strange  doctrines  which  the  Amalricians 
held  in  opposition  to  Christianity  was  one 
that  the  Fatiier  became  incarnate  in  Abraham, 
the  Son  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  ourselves. 

Ambon. — This  is  the  Greek  name  of  a 
large  desk,  or  "  pulpit  of  the  readers,"  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  from  which  the 
Lessons,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  used  anciently 
to  be  said  or  sung.  Fine  early  specimens 
exist  in  the  churdies  of  St.  Clement,  St. 
Lawrence,  and   St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin   at 


Rome,  and   in   that   of  St.   ApoUiDaris    at 
Kavenna. 

Ambrose,  St.  [a.d.  340— 397].~One  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  who  was  Bishop  of  ^lilan 
for  twenty-three  years  [a.d.  374 — 397],  and, 
on  account  of  his  great  learning,  accoonted 
one  of  the  four  "  Doctors  "  or  principal  theo- 
logical teachers  of  the  Western  Church,  the 
others  being  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gregory.     St.  Ambrose  was  the  son  erf  a 
father  olf  the  same  name,  who  held  very  high 
oflSce  in  the  Roman  Empire,  being  Prastorian 
Prefect  or  Governor-General  of  the  province 
of  Gaul,  which  included  Spain  and  Britain, 
and  was  one  of  the  four   most   important 
governments  of  the  Empire.    He  was  bom 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  place  of   his    birth  being 
probably  Treves,  though  Aries  and  Lyons 
both  also  claim  him.    In  a  "Life"  which 
was  written  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  two 
anecdotes  of  his  early  days  are  given  which 
were  probably  told  to  Paulinus  by  MarceUina, 
a    sister  of   St.   Ambrose,  and  which  were 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  his  career.     La.  his 
infancy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  near  to  him 
as  he  lay  asleep  in  his  cradle  in  the  open 
court  of  his  father's  palace,  and  some  of  them 
flew  in  and  out  of  his  mouth  without  doing 
him  any  injury;  an  incident  which  waa  con- 
sidered by  his  father  as  an  omen  foreshadow- 
ing (as  in  the  case  of  Plato)  future  eloquence. 
Later  on,  when  he  was  a  boy,  living  at  Rome 
with  his  widowed   mother   and  his    sister, 
observing   that   they  kissed   the   hands    of 
bishops,  he  held  out  his  own  hand  to  them, 
telling  them  that  he  also  should  one  day  be 
a  bishop.    For  some  years,  however,  he  prac- 
tised at  the  Roman  bar,  where  he  attained  a 
position,  and  from  which  he  was  advanced  in 
A.D.  369,  to  be  consular  magistrate  of   the 
provinces  of  lAguiiA  and  .£milia,  a  district 
which  contained  his  future  diocese  of  Milan, 
Lign^na,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna.     When 
the  prefect,  Anicius  Probus,  was  dismissing 
Ambrose  to  his  government,  he  is  said  to  have 
used    the   far-seeing,   or  the  unconsciously 
pnyphetic,   words,   "Go  then,  and    condact 
yourself  rather  as  a  bishop  than  a  judge.*' 
The  young  consular  made  Milan  his  residence, 
and  so  won  the  high  respect  of  those  whom 
he  governed  that  the  words  of  his  friend  and 
patron  soon  received  an  unexpected  fulfilment. 
The  "bishop  of  Milan,  Auzentius,  who  had 
been  elected  under  Arian  influences,  died  in 
the  year  374,  and  "the  Catholic  party  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  orthodox  prelate  for 
his  successor.    Something  approaching  to  a 
riot  occurred    in  the  keen  struggle  whicK 
attended    the    election,    and   the    governor 
Ambrose  visited  the  church  in  which  the 
election  was  taking  place,  to  suppress  the  dis. 
turbance  by  his  official  presence.    As  he  w&s 
speaking  to  those  who  were  assembled  therei, 
a  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim,  **  Ambrose  £or 
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biihop,**  and  the  cry,  whidi  was  afterwards 
laid  (with  little  probability  on  sach  an  occa- 
bod)  to  haTe  come  from  a  child,  was  at  once 
takm  up  by  ihe  multitude,  *' Ambrose  for 
bishop."  It  was  with  vtery  great  reluctance 
thit  he  gave  up  his  high  civil  office,  and 
when  a  roessenger  was  despatched  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Valentinian,  the  Emperor,  he 
concealed  ^imaalf  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
named  Leontias.  The  Emperor^s  reply  was 
an  entire  approval  of  the  popular  election, 
and  when  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
irke-prefect,  Ambrose  was  discovert,  and  at 
kzkgth  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Milanese. 
He  wu  then  baptised  (for  though  brought  up 
IS  a  Christian,  his  baptism  had  been  delayed), 
ordained  deacon  and  priest,  and  a  week  after- 
wards, on  Dec  7th,  374,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop. 

Tbeeariier  life  of  St.  Ambrose  as  a  civil 
magistrate  and  a  lawyer  seems  to  have  proved 
sn  admirable  training  for  him  as  a  bishop. 
His  mtellect  was  of  that  high  order  which 
enablea  a  man  to  take  a  quick  and  firm  grasp 
of  principles,  and  it  had  been  educated  by 
his  experiences  as  a  conscientious  advocate, 
JBdji^e,  and  ruler,  into  a  prudent  and  wise 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  practical 
work  of  his  later  office.  He  lived  for  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and,  as  he  himself  says, 
taught  himself,  that  he  might  teach  others. 
He  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  those  who  had 
karoed  to  respect  him  as  a  layman  by  his 
eonstont  and  untiring  ministrations,  by  his 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  received  and 
authoritatively  expressed  doctrine  of  the 
CWcfa,  by  his  self-denying  and  holy  life, 
tui  by  his  bold  maintenance  of  high  Christian 
principle,  even  when  it  obliged  him  to  assert 
it  in  the  face  of  an  emperor.  A  conspicuous 
iHutration  of  the  last  feature  in  his  character, 
vhidk  was  illustrated  on  other  occasions  also, 
s  found  in  the  discipline  which  he  exercised 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  In 
UK  390  the  people  of  Thessalonica  had,  in 
<tte  of  those  popular  tumults  for  which  they 
vere  evidently  notorious  even  in  the  davs  of 
^  Bull,  put  to  death  some  officers  oi  the 
Bfioan  garrison,  and,  in  a  hasty  fit  of  ven- 
fttikce,  the  Emperor  had  put  down  the  in- 
tiniection  with  so  severe  a  hand  that  as  many 
ttsereo  thousand  of  the  people  were  slain. 
^  Ambrose  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
^^speror,  rebuking  him  for  the  inhuman 
cbxaeter  of  this  Imperial  act,  exhorting  him 
^  penitence  for  it,  and  declaring  that  he 
*<^  not  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  his 
J^esence  or  administer  it  to  him  until  the 
l^speror  had  given  proof  of  his  repentance. 
the  end  was  that  the  Emperor  came  to  the 
^anh,  and,  patting  off  his  royal  robes,  per- 
^)RDed  some  act  of  penance  in  the  sight 
'i  the  congregation,  and  asked  for  pardon 
^  G^  and  man.  Such  brave  Ohristian 
*oaiaci  as  this  won  for  the  Bishop  of  Milan 
^  highest  rewerenoe  of  rulers  and  people. 


He  was  often  employed  by  the  Emperors  in 
political  matters,  but  always  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  variance 
and  bringing  about  peace  and  quietness. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  people  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  matters  of  law ;  and  lus 
knowledge  of  law  was  always  employed  to 
end  differences  and  prevent  lawsuits.  So  dear 
did  he  become  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
that  when  the  latter  died  the  name  of  Am- 
brose was  the  last  word  on  his  lips,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  saying  of  his,  "  1  have  known 
no  bishop  except  Ambrose." 

In  the  latter  port  of  his  life  [a.d.  383-387] 
there  were  some  years  of  frienoship  between 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  their  inter- 
course being  that  of  a  spiritual  father  and 
his  "son  in  the  Lord,**  such  as  may  have 
been  that  between  St.  Paul  and  Timothy. 
It  was,  indeed,  under  the  teaching  of  St. 
Ambrose  that  the  doubting  Augustine  was 
f  uUy  converted  to  Christianity,  and  by  him 
that  the  convert  was  baj^tised.  A  memorial 
of  their  spiritual  association  has  come  down 
from  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century,  in  the  form  of  a  tradition,  which 
attributes  the  composition  of  the  "Te  Deum** 
to  the  two  conjointly.  This  beautiful  hymn 
is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  St.  Am- 
brose, but  as  the  earliest  liturgical  references 
to  it  are  connected  with  his  name,  so,  at 
a  more  recent  date,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  it  was  sometimes  entitled  '*The 
Hymn  which  St.  Ambi-ose  and  St.  Augustine 
composed  between  them."  Many  other  hynms 
are  also,  and  with  the  highest  probability, 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose.     [Hymns.] 

His  works  are  very  voluminous,  most  of 
them  having  been  originally  composed  as 
discourses  to  be  preached  in  his  cathedral,  or 
as  epistles  to  his  friends.  As  to  the  former 
class,  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  good 
popular  sermons ;  and,  while  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  exceedingly  attractive  and  in- 
fluential, and  regarded  as  possessing  the 
highest  qualities  of  eloquence  among  his 
contemporaries,  they  have  not  ranked  with 
the  highest  class  of  Patristic  writings  among 
students  of  later  ages.  They  are  also  deficient 
in  originality :  for,  like  many  other  eloquent 
preachers,  St.  Ambrose  had  m  a  high  degree 
the  gift  of  assimilating  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  giving  them  stronger  point  or  greater 
beauty  by  making  them  his  own. 

St.  Ambrose  died,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  on  April 
4th,  397,  which  was  Good  Friday  in  that 
year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  where  he  lies  under  the  high  altar, 
a  costly  structure  of  gold  and  silver,  dating 
from  A.D.  835 ;  the  great  Basilica,  which  has 
ever  since  borne  his  name,  being  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  his  own  fiock,  mourning  his 
loss  but  reverencing  his  memory.  The  same 
day  on  which  he  died,  April  4th,  is  that 
on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the  Church 
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of  England ;  but  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
Churches  his  festival  is  December  7th,  the 
day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop. 

Ambrosian. — This  occasionally  occurs 
in  ancient  service  books  as  the  name  of  the 
Te  Deum,  and  also  still  more  rarely  as  the 
name  of  hymns  in  general.  So  they  were 
said  by  St.  Isidore  to  have  been  called  in  the 
7  th  centurj\ 

Ambrosiaa  Cbant. — The  term  *'  Cantus 
Ambrosian  us  "  indicates  the  mode  of  church 
singing  introduced  into  the  Western  Church 
by  St. "  Ambrose,  and  not  any  particular 
melody  6r  melodies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Gregorian  Chants,  although  it  is  indeed 
connected  with  a  well-known  ancient  melody, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  Te  Deum  almost 
from  his  time,  the  "  Ambrosian  Te  Deum." 
It  is  still  uncertain  what  was  the  peculiar 
form  of  church  singing  which  was  thus 
called  the  **  Cantus  Ambrosianus."  St.  Au- 
gustine says  in  his  Confessions  that  the 
Eastern  mode  of  singing  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  that  from 
thence  it  spread  throughout  the  churches  of 
all  Europe ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
by  this  he  meant  the  antiphonal  mode  of 
singing  from  side  to  side,  the  origin  of  which 
was  attributed  to  St.  Ignatius,  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  A  better  opinion  is  that  Am- 
brosian chanting  was  a  modification  of  a 
more  simple  mode,  nearly  approaching  mono- 
tone, which  had  previously  been  used,  and 
which  itself  was  further  developed  into  the 
more  elaborate  Gregorian  system  of  two 
hundred  years  later. 

Ambrosian  Bite.    [Liturgies.] 

Ambrosians.— The  followers  of  a  French 
fanatic  of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  revelations  of  much 
higher  value  than  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
lived  in  the  middle  ol  the  16th  century. 

'•\  Ambrosiaster.—The  name  given  for 
literary  and  critical  purposes  to  the  unknown 
author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  but  which 
is  now  known  to  have  heen  written  some 
years  before  he  was  baptised,  between  a.d. 
366  and  a.d.  384.  It  is  a  work  of  high  value 
as  an  early  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  and  also  as  containing  many  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  Vulgate,  a  I^atin 
version  of  the  Scriptures  earlier  than  that 
of  St.  Jerome. 

Ambulatory. —  Literally,  a  place  to 
walk  in,  from  the  Latin  word  ambulare.  It  is 
used  ecclesiastically  to  designate  a  covered 
cloister  outside  of  a  church,  or  the  aisles 
within,  principally  the  aisle  around  the  choir 
in  cathedrals  and  other  large  churches,  which 
was  used  as  a  **  procession  path." 


Amen. — ^A  Hebrew  liturgical  word,  the 
use  of  which  was  ordained  in  the  Law  g^ven 
to  the  Jews  at  Sinai,  and  which  haspassed  ^ 
into  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church, 
sometimes  in  a  translated  form,  as  in  the 
Greek  «  Alethos,"  the  Latin  « lUat,"  and 
the  English  "  So  be  it,"  but  mostly  in  its  mi- 
translated  form  **  Amen."  Its  liturgical  use 
among  the  Jews  ia  illustrated  by  the  response 
assigned  to  the  woman  in  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  [Numb.  v.  22],  by  that  of 
the  pe(^le  in  the  great  Oommination  at 
Mount  Ebal  [Deut.  xxvii.  15-26,  comp.  Neh. 
V.  13],  and  alter  the  Psalm  of  Thanlo^ving 
given  by  David  to  Asaph  at  the  placing  oi 
the  Ark  on  Zion  [1  Chron.  xvi  36,  oomp. 
Neh.  viii.  6],  and  by  its  occurrence  in  the 
doxologies,  with  which  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Psalms  end  [Pss.  xli.  13,  Ixxii.  18, 
Ixxxix.  62,  cvi.  48].  Its  liturgical  use  in  the 
Apostolic  age  is  attested  bv  St.  Paul  when 
arguing  against  the  use  of  non-vernacular 
languages  in  Divine  Service :  "Else  when  thou 
shalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say 
Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  -seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?"  [1 
Cor.  xiv.  16.]  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  the 
la3mian,  or  **  unlearned,"  cannot  say  Amen  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
because  he  does  not  know  when  the  concluding 
words  of  the  consecration  prayers,  "worid 
without  end,"  which  should  be  followed  by  a 
general "  Amen,"  are  spoken.  But  far  earlier 
than  this  the  use  of  Amen  in  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  it  occurs  here 
in  all  ancient  liturgies.  The  liturgical  use  of  it 
may  indeed  be  inferred  to  have  direct  Divine 
sanction,  since  our  Lord  Himself  enjoined  it 
on  the  Apostles  when  He  gave  them  the 
Lord's  Prayer  [Matt.  vi.  13]. 

In  liturgical  use  the  woi-d  "  Amen  "  has 
always  borne  two  senses:  that  of  emphatic 
assent,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Creeds,  where  it 
means  **So  it  is,"  or  "So  I  believe,"  and 
that  of  ratification,  "  So  be  it,"  as  when  it  is 
said  after  prayers  that  have  been  spoken  in 
our  name.  "The  rules  for  its  use  in  tiie 
Prayer  Book  appear  to  be  these:  [1]  When 
it  is  used  after  acts  of  worship  in  which  the 
minister  alone  has  spoken,  as  in  Absolutiooa, 
Benedictions,  and  *  other  prayers,*  it  is  to  b© 
taken  as  a  ratification  by  the  people  of  what 
the  minister  has  said,  and  is  to  be  said  by  the 
people  only,  in  which  case  the  woii  is 
printed  in  italics ;  [2]  When  it  is  used  at  the 
end  of  formularies  which  the  people  say  witli 
the  minister,  as  in  Confessions,  the  Lord'eT 
Prayer,  Doxologies,  and  Creeds,  it  is  to  be 
said  by  both  minister  and  people  as  part 
of  the  formularies,  and  is  then  printed  in 
Roman  type;  [3]  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  in 
the  formulae  of  Baptism,  and  in  the  reception 
of  the  baptised  into  Christian  fellowship, 
it  is  a  ratification  by  the  speaker  himself,  and 
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is  not  to  be  aaid  by  the  people."  [Annot.  Pr. 
Book,  page  185.] 

America,  Christianity  in.  [British 
Ajceuca,  South  America,  United  States.] 

hmfmw  [Lat.,  Almutimn],  Almucb,  or 
AxxM. — A  tippet  of  fur  worn  by  caaona  and 
other  dig^itiiries  of  cathedrals  during  cold 
wettber.  It  was  usually  shaped  like  a  flat 
'*  boft,**  with  end;!  hanging  down  in  front  like 
the  ends  of  a  stole,  but  it  also  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  of  a  form  somewhat  similar 
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to  that  of  a  B.A.  hood,  the  furred  portion 
bemg  drawn  over  the  head.  The  Grey 
Fiiars*  Chronicle,  written  early  in  the  rei^ 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  notices  that  late  in 
1548  the  canons  of  St.  Faults  Cathedral 
*^  left  off  wearing  their  grey  amisses  with  the 
calober."  [Grey  F.  Chron.,  Camd.  Soc.  ed. 
page  59.] 

Arnica  [lAt.,  Amicttu],  also  called  the 
Homerale  and  Super-humerale. — An  oblong 
piece  of  fine  linen,  tied  round  the  neck  by 
two  strings.     It  is  worn  over  the  cassock  and 


mder  the  alb,  stole,  and  chasuble,  and  was 
^okenof  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  by 
Amalaritts  as  the  first  of  the  vestments  whid^ 
WB  pfot  on  by  the  bishop  or  priest  at  the 


celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  was 
originally  worn  upon  the  head  like  a  hood, 
and  WHS  afterwards  worn  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  pnest  while  preparing  to  go  to  the 
altar,  but  turned  back  over  his  shoulders 
when  the  short  service  of  preparation  was 
over.  The  amice  often  had  an  **  apparel,**  or 
small  piece  of  rich  embroidery,  sewn  on  to  it, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  coUar  when  in  use. 

AjnmoiliaiUi. — A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  followers  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius 
Saccas,  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Plutonist 
school  of  theology  in  the  second  century. 

Ajnmonian  Sections. — Certain  divi- 
sions of  the  four  Gospels  made  by  Ammonius 
of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  **  Diatessaron,"  or 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    [Harmony.] 

Amphibalnaiy  or  Amphibalus. — A  name 
used  iu  the  Gallican  Church  for  the  vestment 
worn  by  the  celebrant  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  was  the  same  vestment  as  that 
known  to  later  ages  by  the  name  of  **  chasuble.'* 

AmphibalnSy  St. — This  is  the  name 
ffiven  by  tradition  to  the  priest  by  whom 
St.  Alban  was  instructed  in  Christianity,  and 
for  whom  he  suffered  death.  [Alban,  St.] 
From  the  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  the  vestment  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  woid 
used  to  designate  the  priest's  cloak  which  St. 
Alban  put  on  came  to  be  taken  by  mistake  for 
the  name  of  the  priest  himself.  Yet  a  modem 
clergyman  who  wore  a  cope  might  also  be 
namea  Cope;  and  earacalUty  not  amphibalus, 
appears  to  be  the  word  used  for  this  cloak  in 
the  original  story.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus  as  well  as 
a  shrine  of  St.  Alban  in  St.  Alban*s  Abbey, 
and  that  St.  Amphibalus  was  commemorated 
as  a  martyr  on  June  23rd,  the  day  following 
the  feast  of  St.  Alban.  In  popular  language 
the  name  was  corrupted  into  Saint  AffabeL 

Ampulla. — A  flask  or  cruet  of  precious 
metal  for  holding  the  consecrated  oil  or  chrism 
used  in  ceremonies  of  unction.  The  name  is 
in  use  in  the  English  Coronation  Service. 
The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the  cruets 
for  holding  the  wine  and  water  used  at  the 
Holy  Communion.  AmpuUas  of  very  early 
date  exist,  one  at  Monza  belonging  to  the  7Ul 
century.  Similar  vessels  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  Ama,  and  some  of  these  of  a 
still  earlier  date  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. 

Anuidorfians. — Those  who  held  the 
opinions  of  Nicolas  Amsdorf,  a  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Nuremberg,  in  a.d.  1552.  In  the 
course  of  a  vigorous  controversy  with  George 
Major,  a  Ijutheran  di>'ine  of  Wittenberg, 
Amsdorf  maintained  an  exaggerated  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the 
inefficacy  of  good  works  to  salvation,  declar- 
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ing  that  they  were  not  only  not  necesaary 
but  were  even  a  hindrance  to  salvation.  The 
parties  of  the  two  diyines  were  reconciled  by 
a  *'  Formula  of  Concord,"  which  was  drawn 
up  at  Bergen  in  the  year  1577. 

Am3rraldi8ts. — ^The  followers  of  Moses 
Amyraut,  a  Calvinistic  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Saumur,  from  a.d.  1633  to  a.d.  1664. 
Amyraut  attempted  to  promote  union  among 
the  many  parties  of  Calvinists,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  re-unite  them 
with  the  Church  of  France.  He  combated 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees, 
or  the  predestination  of  part  of  mankind  to 
eternal  damnation  as  well  as  of  others  to 
salvation ;  and  maintained  that  all  Christians 
had  salvation  placed  within  their  power.  The 
Amyraldists  were  called  "  Hypothetical  Uni- 
versalists/*  and  perhaps  carried  the  opinions 
of  their  leader  further  in  the  direction  of 
actual  Universalism — the  doctrine  that  all 
men,  good  and  bad,  will  eventually  be  saved — 
than  Amyraut  himself  had  done. 

Amyss.    [Amess.] 

Anabaptists.— This  name,  signifying 
"  Re-baptisers,"  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  [ana-bapUzein]  which  mean  '*to  bap- 
tise again,"  and  was  used  as  the  designation 
of  a  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them 
emigrated  to  England,  chiefly  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  gathered  many  followers  there, 
but  this  sect  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Baptists  of  the  last 
two  centuries.    [Baptists.] 

The  original  Anabaptists  were  rather 
political  insurrectionaries  than  a  religious 
sect,  and  although  they  took  their  rise  among 
the  followers  of  Luther,  they  were  very 
heartily  repudi\ted  by  him,  as  they  after- 
wards were  by  the  lea(&ng  R^ormers  of  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  of  their  leaders  who  are 
historically  traceable,  were  some  fanatics 
known  as  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  who 
claimed  to  be  directly  inspired,  and  rejected 
the  Bible  as  pcurt  of  that  human  learning 
which  they  held  to  be  a  hindrance  to  religion. 
Among  the  chief  of  them  were  Nicolas  Stork, 
a  weaver,  of  Zwickau;  Mark  Thomas,  also  a 
weaver,  Thomas  Miinzer,  Lutheran  Pastor  of 
Zwickau;  and  Mark  Stiibner,  a  student  of 
Wittenberg.  The  political  aim  of  these  so- 
styled  "prophets"  was  soon  manifested,  for 
Stork  declared  himself  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  the  Archangel  GJabriel,  who  declared  to 
him  "Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne,"  from 
which  time  [a.d.  1521],  the  "prophets "  pre- 
dicted the  overthrow  of  all  existing  govern- 
ments to  make  way  for  the  **  millennial 
reig^  of  the  saints,"  with  Stork  for  their 
king,  and  twelve  "apostles,"  and  seventy 
"evangelists"  acting  under  him.  Miinzer 
was  dimnissed  from  his  pastorship  at  Zwickau, 


and  making  Altstadt,  in  Thuringia,  the  centre 
of  his  op^tions,  propounded  as  his  lead- 
ing principles — [IJ  that  the  true  Word 
of  God  is  not  an  external  revelation,  but  an 
internal  inspiration ;  [2]  that  infant  baptism 
is  unlawful ;  [3]  that  there  must  be  a  visible 
Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  and  [4]  that 
in  this  Kingdom  all  must  be  equal,  having  a 
community  of  goods.  The  league  which 
Miinzer  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  kingdom  on  these  principles,  and 
which  he  called  on  the  nobles  to  join  under  pain 
of  civil  war,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he 
expected  at  Altstadt,  and  in  1524  its  centre 
was  removed  to  Waldshut,  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland,  where  it  was  at  first  encouraged 
by  Zwingli,  though  afterwards  vigorously  op- 
posed by  him,  when  he  saw  their  fanaticisni, 
so  that  he  wrote  a  work  against  them. 

About   this    time    the   "Peasants*  War," 
broke  out  in  Southern  G^many,  this  being 
a  rebellion  against  the  extortion  and  tyranny 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  mixed  up,  as  all  saeh 
movements  used  to  be,  with  allegfed  religious 
grievances.      The  peasants  expected  to  find 
a  leader  in  Luther,  but  he  severely  condemned 
their  rebellion,  charging  them  with  breaking 
their  allegiance,  plundering  monasteries  and 
castles,  and  then  cloaking  their  evil  deeds 
with  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  the  Goaptd- 
"Therefore,  dear  masters,"  he  wrote  to  the 
nobles,  "  come  hither  to  deliver,  hither  to  the 
rescue ;    have  pity  on  the  poor  folk ;    stab, 
smite,  throttle,  who  can,  and  if  you  perish  in 
the  work  it  will  be  a  blessed  death,  a  better 
than    which  you    will    never    accomplish-*' 
The  leadership  which  Luther  thus  vigoroualj 
declined  was,  however,   gladly  assumed   by 
Miinzer.     He    established   his    government, 
such  as  it  was,  at  Muhlhausen,  and  signed 
his    decrees   "Miinzer,   with    the    sword   of 
Gideon,"    writing  to  his    followers    in   his 
proclamation  in  words  as  fierce  as  those  of 
Luther  to  his    opponents,    "Let  not    youi- 
sword  cool  in  blood.    On !    on !    on  I    while 
ye  have  the  day ;  G^d  goes  before  you."     H<^ 
afterwards  avowed  that  the  first   principle 
of  his  league  had  been  to  have  all   thin^ 
common,  and  that  any  duke,  count,  or  lord, 
who  refused  to  consent  to  such  communism, 
was  to  have  been  beheaded  or  hanged.     Thi* 
rebellion,  however,  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Frankenhausen,  on  May  15th,    1525,    by 
an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  Anabaptist  leaders 
were  taken    and  put  to  death  with  much 
cruelty,  and  a  multitude  of  their  foUo^vers 
were  either  slain  in  the  battle  or  executed 
afterwards. 

A  second  outbreak  of  this  religious  com- 
munism was  organised  nine  years  afterwards 
at  Miinster,  in  Westphalia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Leyden  tailor  named  John  Rock- 
hold,  John  Matthias,  the  so-called  Bishop  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  Gerard  Kippenbroeck    a 
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bookbinder  of  Amsterdam.      They  attacked 
Munster  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  getting 
poaseasLon  of  the  city  pitx^med  Matthias 
aft  king.    He  fell  in  a  mad.  attempt,  asaisted 
br  tiiirty  followers  onl^,  to  repel  the  forces 
lent  to  recapture  the  city.     John  Bockhold, 
the    Leyden    tailor,  henceforth   known    as 
^John  of  Leyden,"  now  asenmed  the  royal 
title  as  *'Xing  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  and 
onder  him  the  city  of  Munster  hecame  the 
soQie  of  fanatic  violence  and  profligacy.     It 
was  at  last  recaptured  hy  the  forces  of  the 
Count    of   WaMeck,    its    prince-bishop,  on 
June  24th,  163d,  and  tiie  new  "  kingdom " 
of  the  Anabaptists  was  finally  extinguished 
by  the  execution,  with  cruel  tortures,  of  its 
'•king."     Insurrections  had  been  organised 
by  him  at  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  and  Wesel, 
three  cities  which  John  of  Leyden  claimed  to 
have  rec^ved  aa  a  gift  from  Ood,  and  also 
in  other   parts    of    Holland,    but   all  such 
attempts  to  establish  the  *' millennial  king- 
dom of  the  nints  "  were  quickly  suppressed, 
and  the    project  came    utterly  to   an  end. 
Henceforth  me  Anabaptista   dropped   their 
political   character,  and    became   a    simply 
religious  sect  in  1637,  under  the  leadership 
of  Menno  Symons,  a  priest,  and  rector  of  his 
natiTe  Tillage  of  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland. 
The  peaceable  Baptist  sect  which  thus  sprung 
oat  at  the  ruins  of  the  Anabaptist  revolution- 
iits   still   exists   under    yanous    names   in 
Halhnd  and  North  America.    [Mennonttes.! 
The  Anabaptists  cannot  be  clearly  tracea 
in  En^and  until  the  year   1534,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  had  come 
over  as  early  as  1629,  when  the  bishops  spoke 
of  '*c^lain  apostates,  friars,  monks,   lewd 
priests,  bankrupt  merchants,  vagabonds,  and 
tewd  idle  fellows  of  corrupt  intent,"  who  had 
**  embraced  the   abominable    and   erroneous 
opinions  lately  sprung  in  Germany.''      In 
1534,  howev3r,    a    royal    proclamanon  was 
tsraed,  which  stated  that  many  strangers  had 
come  into  the  realm  who,  although  they  were 
baptised  in  liieir  infancy,  yet  had,  in  con- 
tempi  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  rebaptised 
themselves;   and  they  are  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  twelve  days,  under  pain  of 
death.    In  1635  Cromwell  made  a  memoran- 
dnm  in  his  pocket-book:   "First,  touching 
the  Anabaptists,  and  what  the  King  will  do 
with  Uiem."    What  the  king  did  do  is  shown 
in  Stowe's  Ckronieley  where  it  is  recorded  that 
nineteen  men  and  six  women,  all  Dutch,  were 
tried  at  St.  Paul's  on  May  25th,  1536,  and 
that  fourteen  were  condemned  as  heretics, 
two  being  burned  in  Smithfteld,  and  fourteen 
in  country  towns.      Three  years  later — on 
Oct  Ist,  1538— a  royal  commission  was  issued 
to  Archbishop  Cianmer  and  others,  in  which 
the  principles  of  ^e  sect  are  declared  to  be 
pnttfenmg  and  heretical.     An  Act  of  Parlia- 
inwit  [32  Hen.  VIII.,  clu  49]  was  passed 
frnmting  a  general  pardon ;   but  those  who 
rejected  in^t  bapfocm  and  the  doctrine  of 


our  Lord's  Incarnation  are  expressly  excepted. 
Some  of  them  were  made  to  bear  faggots,  as 
heretics  who  had  recanted  their  heresies ;  but 
on  April  29th,  1540,  some  were  again  burned, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Latimer,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  **poisonea  heretics"  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  and  as  '*a  certain  sect  of  heretics 
that  will  have  no  magistrates  or  judges  on 
the  earth."  In  1549,  the  middle  of  £dward 
VL's  reign,  they  appear  to  have  become  very 
numerous,  and  very  bold.  The  Act  of  154U 
was  re-enacted,  and  Bishop  Hooper  writes 
from  London  respecting  them  on  June  25th 
of  that  year :  **  The  Anabaptists  flock  to  the 
place,  and  give  me  much  trouble  with  their 
opinions  respecting  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  for  they  deny  altogether  that  Christ 
was  bom  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  A  year  later  he  writes  that  Kent 
and  Essex  are  "  troubled  with  the  frenzy  of 
the  Anabaptists  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom."  About  a  year  later,  at  tne  end 
of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  a  foreign  Reformer, 
Martin  Micronius,  wrote  from  London  to  a 
friend  abroad  that  they  were  then  **  beginning 
to  shake  our  churches  with  greater  violenoe 
than  ever,  as  they  deny  the  Conception  of 
Christ  by  the  Virgin."  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  they  were  the  most  numerous 
victims  of  the  cruel  persecution  which  was 
carried  on,  under  foreign  influences,  chiefly 
in  London  and  the  counties  between  it  and 
the  eastern  coast.  [Blunt* s  Hist.  Reform, 
ii.  222 — 225.]  The  last  of  the  Anabaptists 
who  were  actually  burned  for  their  heresies 
were  John  Wielmacker  and  Hendrick  Ter 
Woort,  who  were  executed  in  Smithfield  on 
July  22nd,  1576,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
signed  their  death-warrants,  had  been  fifteen 
years  on  the  throne.  This  is  also  nearly  the 
last  that  is  on  record  respecting  the  Ana- 
baptists in  England.  A  section  of  them  had 
taken  the  name  of  The  Family  of  Love; 
and  these  lingered  on  untQ  the  few  who 
remained  were  absorbed  by  some  of  the 
fanatic  sects  which  sprung  up  during  the 
Great  Kebellion.  With  the  suppression  of 
tiie  Fifth  Monabchy  Men,  in  1661,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  become  extinct. 

Anabata. — The  Greek  name  for  a  large 
processional  cope,  with  a  hood.  The  hood 
has  the  form  of  a  small  cape  in  modem  times, 
not  being  worn  over  the  head. 

Analogical. — A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  anagein,  "  to  lead  upwards,"  and  desig- 
nating that  form  of  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture  which  raises  the 
thoughts  from  an  earthly  meaning  to  a 
heavenly.  Thus,  the  weekly  rest  of  the 
earthly  Sabbath  may  be  anagogically  inter- 
preted of  the  tabbatismosj  or  sabbatical  and 
eternal  rest  of  heaven  [Heb.  iv.  4 — 11];  or 
the  mystery  of  the  union  between  man  and 
wife  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  [Eph.  v.  22—32]. 
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And 


Anagnostas. — The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  a  reader  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Analogioa. — The  name  of  the  pulpit  in 
a  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

Analogy  of  Baligion.  [Butler, 
Joseph.] 

Analogy  of  the  Faith.— This  phrase 
is  derived  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  [Rom. 
xii  6],  **let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  faith"  [Gr.  tin  analogian 
tia  pUte6$']t  and  sig^fies  the  harmony  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Christian  creed,  which 
may  be  disturbed  by  bringing  one  part  so 
conspicuously  into  view  as  to  obscure  others, 
or  tend  to  contradict  them.  Thus,  exaggerated 
teaching  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Virg^ 
Mary*s  relation  to  our  Lord  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  doctrines  relating  to  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  One  Mediator. 


Aphora. — That  part  of  the  Liturgies 
•  of  the  Eastern  Churches  which  corresponds 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  Western, 
and  contains  the  prayers  and  praises  con- 
nected with  the  Acts  of  Consecration  and 
Communion.  The  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  EngUsh  service  is  that 
which  begms  with  "Lut  up  your  hearts," 
and  ends  with  the  Benediction.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service. 

Annjrtaglft,  St.  [a.d.  304].— A  noble  lady 
of  Rome,  who  suffered  by  fire  in  Illyria,  after 
being  tortured  by  her  husband,  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Her  ashee  were  brought 
to  Rome,  where  a  church  was  built  over 
them  near  the  Palatine  Hill.  She  appears  to 
have  been  martyred  on  Christmas  Day,  on 
which  day  she  is  commemorated ;  and  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  the  Popes  to  celebrate 
the  seccmd  mass  of  that  day  in  this  church. 
Her  name  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  inserted 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  St.  Jerome  is  also 
said  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Anastftsia. 

Anathema. — A  Greek  word,  represent- 
ing the  Hebrew  cheretn,  which  designated 
things  or  persons  so  vowed  or  devoted  to  the 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  that  they 
could  not  be  redeemed  [Josh.  vi.  17].  The 
word  and  its  corresponding  verb  occurs  about 
twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  primitive  Church  in  forms  of 
exconmiunication.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  St.  Paul  [Rom.  ix.  3;  1  Cor.  xvi  22: 
Gal.  i.  8]. 

AnchorOMI. — A  nun  living  a  solitary  life, 
instead  of  living  with  companions  as  one  of  a 
community.    [Anchorbt.J 

Anchorot,  or  Anchorite. — This  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  anaehdritStf  and 
Ijatin  anaehoreta — one  who  lives  apart  from 
the  world — and  was  the  name  g^ven  to  the 
hermits,   who   originally   lived    in   deserts, 


altogether  apart  from  their  fellow -men. 
They  lived  under  special  religious  rules,  lie 
other  monks,  and  a  set  of  these,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  "  Ancren  Riwle,'*  is  extant,  which 
was  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
[Hekmits.] 

Androwes,  Lancelot  [a.d.  1555— 1G2C], 
Bishop  successively  of  Chichester,  Ely, 
and  Winchester.  This  holy  and  eminent 
bishop  was  the  son  of  a  master- mariner  and 
shipowner,  who  became  in  later  life  a  master 
of  the  Trinity  House,  and  claimed  alliance  uith 
an  old  Suffolk  family.  Andre wes  was  bom 
in  Thames  Street,  not  far  from  the  Church  of 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  went  to  school 
first  at  Cooper's  Free  School,  near  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  at  Merchant  Taylors^  from 
whence  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Ward,  Pre- 
bendar)'  of  St.  Paul's,  to  one  of  two  scholar- 
ships which  he  had  recently  founded  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  In  later  life 
[a.d.  1589—1605],  when  Andrewes  himself 
was  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  he  became  also 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  and,  with  a 
g^teful  recollection  of  Dr.  Ward's  kindness  to 
him  in  his  youth,  he  founded  two  fellowships 
at  Pembroke,  in  the  election  to  which  Waru's 
scholars  were  to  have  the  preference.  It  was 
while  he  was  Divinity  Lecturer  at  his  College, 
and  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  that  he 
delivered  his  celebrated  catechetical  lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  hear  which  a 
large  audience  assembled  in  the  College 
chapel  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
from  the  University,  the  town,  and  even  from 
the  villages  around  Cambridge.  Andrewe« 
returned  to  London  as  Vicar  of  St.  Giles', 
Cripplegate  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  ii 
A.D.  1589.  but  in  the  same  year  he  became  alsc 
Master  of  his  college  at  Cambridge.  Prefer- 
ments  afterwards  succeeded  each  other  ver^ 
rapidly.  Having  become  one  of  the  Queen'i 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  he  was  appointed,  ii 
1601,  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.  Kinj 
James  appointed  him  first  to  the  office  o 
Almoner;  in  1605  the  same  king  nominates 
him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  in  1 609  t< 
that  of  Ely,  and  in  1618  to  that  of  Wincheste 
and  the  Deanery  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  Bu 
Andrewes  does  not  appear  ever  to  hav 
realised  the  practical  work  of  a  Bishop.  "  1 
great  part  of  five  hours  a  day  he  spent  h 
devotion,"  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Buckeridg 
in  his  funeral  sermon  :  and  much  of  his  tim 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  ii 
study.  Meanwhile  the  active  labours  of  th 
Puritans  were  undermining  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  and  battermg  its  walls,  an 
it  was  soon  brought  to  the  ground.  Th 
pious  bishop  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  hi 
charitieB,  and  munificent  in  restoring  or  re 
building  the  residence  houses  and  episcopi 
palaces  which  belonged  to  his  preferments 
If^or  the  see  of  Winchester  he  purchased 
house  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  beautifull 
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otaat^  within  a  furlong  of  the  church,  and 
UtB  home  was  occupied  by  the  bishops  in- 
stead of  the  old  palace  in  Southwark  antil  the 
▼ear  1620 ;  a  fine  row  of  ehns  which  until 
ieceoUy  bordered  "•  Bishop's  Walk,"  at  the 
edge  df  the  rirer,  having  probably  been 
pluited  by  him.  It  was  in  the  old  palace  at 
Southwark,  however,  that  Bishop  Andrewes 
duvd,  on  ^^pt.  25th,  1626,  and  it  was  in  the 
adjoining  Church  <^  St.  Saviour  that  he  was 
boned.  He  left  several  works  behind  him  on 
the  Boman  oontroversieB  of  the  day,  bat  his 
chief  literary  memorials  are  his  **  Devotions  '* 
and  his  ninety-sijc  Sermons,  the  latter  full  of 
leumed  theology  and  rich  in  devotional 
thought. 

AndroniciaxiS. — ^The  Alexandrian  sect 
of  AxoBUTJi  were  so  designated  after  Andron- 
icos,  who  w'as  their  bishop  about  a.d.  614. 
[Akgklit^ 


L — To  anoint,  especially  in  Extreme 
Unction.  So  Shakespeare  uses  the  negative 
of  the  word,  '*  unaneled,'*  in  BatHlet  i.  6,  77. 
[hstoTurnxo.'] 

KnffiL — [Gr.  oHffelcM.'}  This  word  has 
the  onginal  sense  of  **  messenger,''  but  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  it  always  means  a 
Divine  mesHuger,  or  messenger  sent  by  GK>d. 
Thus  our  Lo^  is  called  ^*the  Messenger," 
or  Angel,  **of  the  Covenant"  [Mai.  iii.  1] ; 
St  John  the  Baptist  "the  messenger,"  or 
apgel,  *'of  God"  [Mai.  iii.  1,  comp.  Matt 
xi.  10] ;  and  a  certain  class  of  bishops 
"Ancels  of  the  Churches"  [Rev.  i.  20]. 
But  the  most  common  sense  in  which  the 
word  "angel"  is  used  is  to  designate  a 
crested  being  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
of  men,  and  one  having  special  ministrations 
to  perform  towards  God  and  towards  man. 

Thb  Katuhb  and  Form  op  Angbls. — That 
the  aogeUc  nature  is  not  the  sitme  as  human 
nature  is  declared  by  St  Paul  when  he  says 
that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  take  hold  of 
angels  by  assuming  their  nature,  but  took 
hold  cf  the  seed  of  Abraham,  tiius  assuming 
human  nature  [Heb.  iL  16];  words  which 
imply  that  the  two  natures  are  different.  He 
also  fliys  that  angels  are  **  spirits  engaged  in 
mend  service "  [Heb.  i.  14] ;  words  which 
imply  that  angels  live  under  the  condition  of 
vuitoal  beings,  not  tiiat  of  corporeal  beings. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  seen  or 
have  heea  visited  by  angels,  has  been  that 
those  who  have  been  seen  on  earth  have 
had  ike  human  form,  -but  that  thev  have 
appoared  and  disappeared,  descended  from 
above  and  ascended  thither  again,  in  a 
maiuier  which  shows  that  they  are  not 
nbjeet  to  the  laws  a:decting  material  sub- 
itaDces  as,  or  to  the  same  extent  as,  human 
beiags  are.  Yet  these  angelic  spirits  seem  to 
hive  some  bodily  substance  as  well  as  })odily 
^onn,  by  means  of  which  they  are  capable  of 
pofonoing  acts  in  a  aiinilar  manner  to  that  in 


which  they  are  performed  by  material  beings. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  inference  tQ 
be  drawn  from  statements  respecting  angels 
at  different  periods— that  they  "put  forth 
their  hand  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to 
them,  and  shut  to  the  door ; "  or,  "  laid  hold 
upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters," 
and  led  them  out  of  the  city  [Gen.  xix.  10^ 
16]  ;  or,  partook  of  the  food  which  Abraham 
ana  Lot  prepared  for  them  [Gen.  xviii.  8; 
xix.  3]  ;  or,  "  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door  "  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  "  and  sat  upon 
it "  [Matt  xxviii.  2J ;  or,  **  smote  Peter  on 
the  side  and  raised  him  up  "  [^Acts  xii.  7] ;  or, 
spoke  with  audible  voices  in  human  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  their  form,  it  is  evident  that  when- 
ever angels  have  become  visible  upon  earth 
they  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  human 
beings,  though  mostly  with  some  special 
signs  of  celestial  brigntness  and  glor}^  that 
distinguished  them  from  human  beings.  Thus 
those  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains 
of  Mamre  are  spoken  of  as  "three  men" 
[Gen.  xvi.  7 ;  xviii.  2,  3 ;  xxii.  16 ;  xxxii.  24]. 
ho  also  Ezekiel  saw  a  vision  of  six  destroying 
angels  coming  to  Jerusalem  in  the  form  of 
"  six  men  "  [Ezek.  ix.  2]  ;  and  in  later  ages 
Zacharias  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  saw  the 
angel  Gabriel  in  human  form,  and  heard  him 
speak  to  them  with  human  voice  [Luke  i.  1 1 — 
20,'  26—38].  So  the  holy  women  at  the 
Sepulchre  saw  **  a  vision  of  angels  "  as  "  two 
men,"  who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments 
[Luke  xxiv.  4,  23],  whom  Mary  Magdalene 
had  seen  as  "  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  the 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  "  [John  xx. 
12],  and  one  of  whom  had  been  seen  by  the 
sentinels  as  he  "  descended  from  heaven,  and 
came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door 
and  sat  upon  it,  his  countenance"  being 
**like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
snow"  [Matt,  xxviii  2,  3].  Of  a  similar 
appearance  and  form  were  the  angels  who 
appeared  to  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ascension  [Acts  i.  10] ;  those  who 
appeared  to  Cornelius  [Acts  x.  3]  and  to 
St  Peter  in  his  prison  [Acts  xii.  7— 10] ;  and 
those  whom  St.  John  saw  in  his  Apocalyptic 
visions  [Rev.  viii.  2,  3;  x.  1,  10;  xvi.  1,  6; 
xxi.  9,  17  ;  xxiL  8,  9].  But  the  human  form 
is  not  invariably  attributed  to  angels,  for  wo 
must  regard  as  angels  those  beings  who  ministei 
before  God  as  Seraphim  [Isa.  2 — 4]  and 
Cherubim  [Ezek.  i.  4—26;  Rev.  iv.  6—81 
living  creatures  (or  created  beings,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Uncreated  Divine  Being) 
whose  mysterious  form  and  glory  transcenda 
the  power  of  human  language  to  describe, 
unless  it  may  be  generally  spol^en  of  as  that 
of  winged  men  with  features  taken  from  some 
of  the  noblest  of  animal  beings  of  a  lower 
order. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  re- 
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•pecting  the  nature  and  form  of  angels  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  spirits  embodied  in  some 
pure  corporeal  substance  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated kind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  matter;  that  those  have 
most  frequently  been  seen  on  earth  which  are 
in  human  form,  but  that  others  exist  which 
have  other  forms  also,  and  that  all  belong  to 
that  order  of  creation  to  which  the  **  spiritual 
body  "  of  the  resurrection  will  belong  [1  Cor. 
XV.  44],  beings  whose  natural  abode  is  heaven, 
and  whose  nature  is  fitted  to  the  conditions  of 
life  there. 

The  Ministration  op  Anobls  towards 
Ch)D.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  revelation 
of  the  manner  in  which  angels  are  engaged 
in  heaven,  they  have  always  appeared  in  the 
immediate  Presence  of  G<>d,  bearing  up  His 
throne  of  glory,  as  the  Cherubim  [E^k.  i.  26 ; 
X.  1],  perpetually  adoring  Him,  like  the  Sera- 
phim hoverinff  above  it  [Isa.  vi.  1  —  3]; 
*'  standing  by  Uim  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left"  [1  Kings  xxu.  19],  "thousand 
thousands  "  that  *'  ministered  unto  Him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  that "  stood 
before  Him  **  [Dan.  vii.  9,  10],  waiting  to  go 
forth  whithersoever  He  should  send  them; 
and  all  a  myriad  of  adoring  spirits,  'Hhe 
number"  of  whom  "was  ten  thousand  ten 
thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  "  sing- 
ing, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength, and  honour, and  glory,  and  blessing" 
[Rev.  V.  11,  12].  The  general  picture  pre- 
sented to  our  minds  is  that  of  a  vast  angelic 
host,  continually  attendant  on  the  Divine 
Presence ;  constantly  engaged  in  acts  of  adora- 
tion and  praise,  and  ever  waiting  to  do  will- 
ling  and  obedient  service  to  Him  Whom  they 
adore.  The  old  devotional  theology  of  the 
Church  loved  to  represent  these  Hosts  of  Gkxl 
as  consisting  of  Nine  Orders  of  Angels; 
namely,  Sbhaphim  [Isa.  vi.  2] ;  Cherubim 
[Ezek.  i.  6];  Thrones;  Dominions;  Princi- 
palities; Powers;  Mights  [Col.  i.  16;  Rom. 
viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21,  iii.  10];  Archangels 
[Tobit  xiii.  16;  1  Thesa  iv.  16;  Jude  9];  and 
Angels.  So  from  before  her  altars  the  hymn 
of  praise  continually  mingled  with  that  on 
high,  "Therefore  with  Aiigels  and  Arch- 
angels, and  with  all  the  company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name ; 
evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saving,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  Qod  of  Hosts,  beaven  and 
Earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glor}%  Glorj'  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord  most  High.  ^' 

The  Ministration  of  Angels  towards 
Men. — But  for  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  world  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  prayer  as  well  as  of 
praise.  **0  everlasting  God,  Who  hast  or- 
dained and  constituted  the  services  of  Angels 
and  men  in  a  wonderful  order;  Mercifully 
grant,  that  as  Thy  holy  Angels  alway  do  Thee 
service  in  Heaven,  so  by  Thy  appointment 
they  may  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth. 


through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'*  This  belief 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  well-known 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Are  they  not  all  minis* 
tering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?  "  [Heb.  L  14], 
and  with  many  instances  of  such  ministratioxu 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

From  these  instance  we  may  gather  that 
the  angels  are  sometimes  sent  forth  among 
men  on  special  and  extraordinary  miflsions:  ai 
when  they  were  sent  forth  as  messengers  fron 
God  to  Lot,  or  to  Jacob,  or  to  the  prophets  ol 
the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the  Seer  of  the  Ne« 
Testament,  or  to  those  appointed  to  speciij 
service — as  the  Apostles. 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  also  in  H0I3 
Scripture  that  there  are  many  ordinary 
ministrations  in  which  the  Angel  of  the  Lor( 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him 
as  the  hosts  of  Mahanaim  did  around  Jacol 
[Ps.  xxxiv.  7],  and  in  which  the  words  spokei 
respecting  Christ  are  fulfilled  in  respect  to  Hi 
members,  "  He  shall  give  His  Angels  chargt 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  wajrs"  [Pi 
xci.  1 1  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6].  Ever  aad  anoi 
they  manifested  their  presence  round  the  Hoi 
Jesus,  as  when  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  tl 
Incarnation,  was  sent  to  Zacharias  to  war 
him  of  the  coming  birth  of  Christ's  Fore 
runner  [Luke  i.  11 — 20] ;  and  to  the  Virgi 
Mary  to  announce  her  Maternity  as  th 
mother  of  Him  Whom  the  Forerunnc 
heralded  [Luke  i.  26—38];  and  to  Josepl 
bidding  him  to  take  the  Lord's  Mother  fc 
his  wife  [Matt.  i.  20,  21] ;  and  to  the  shcf 
herds  to  tell  them  of  the  glad  tidings  whio 
they  were  presently  afterwards  to  hear  pre 
claimed  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hoi 
[Luke  ii.  9 — 14]  ;  and  to  Joseph  again,  1 
guide  him  in  his  care  of  the  Holy  Chil 
[Matt.  il.  13 — 19].  Such  ministrations  t 
the  Child  Jesus  lead  to  the  belief  that  there 
sound  truth  in  the  old  Christian  convicUo 
that  little  children  are  specially  under  tl 
guardianship  of  the  angels,  and  that  ox 
Lord's  own  words  are  to  be  accepted  in  a  liter 
sense:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  < 
these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you.  Thai  : 
heaven  their  angels  do  alwa>'S  behold  tl 
face  of  thy  Father  Which  Is  in  heaven 
[Matt.  xvui.  10].  And  tender  thoughts 
comforting  faith  may  thus  be  suggested 
parents  in  regard  to  tneir  little  ones  who  ha^ 
been  made  children  of  Gkni  and  heirs 
salvation. 

Later  on  in  His  holy  life,  when  the  Fastii 
and  Temptation  of  our  Lord — ^the  trial 
His  spiritual  life — ^had  weakened  His  humi 
nature,  **  angels  came  and  ministered  un 
Him"  [Matt.  iv.  11] ;  and  in  the  depressi* 
of  His  agony  '*  there  appeared  an  angel  lui 
Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him  "  [L\i] 
xxii.  43].  They  ministered  to  Him  also 
the  Resurrection  [Luke  xxiv.  23,  John  x 
12] ;  and  when  He  ascended  up  on  high«  1 
chariot  of  the  Cherubim  received  Hun   o 
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of  the  Apostles'  sight,  and  multitudes  of  the 
besvenly  host  surrounded  Him,  singing  some 
sooh  stnun  as  *'  Liift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gites,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  oome  in  "  [Ps. 
xxir.  9].  So,  it  may  be  devoutly  and  rever- 
ently hoped,  are  the  "  ministering  spirits  sent 
fofth  to  ministry  for  them  who  sh^dl  be  heirs 
oi  ■dvation.'*  Such  ministration;^  are  more 
than  imphed  in  the  words,  '*  There  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
nimer  that  repenteth  "*  [Luke  xv.  10] ;  in  the 
neooor  which  angels  gave  ta  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  Silas  [Acts  xii.  7—10] ;  in  the 
chaige  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  Timothy,  not 
only  '*  before  God  and  Christ  Jesus, '  hot 
ako  before  ''the  elect  angels  "  [1  Tim.  v.  21] ; 
in  the  assuring  words  which  **an  Angel  of 
God  •  spoke  to  Ck>meUns,  **  Thy  prayers  and 
thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God ; "  and  in  the  directions  which  the  same 
Angd  g^^e  to  him  respecting  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  attain  to  a  higher  state  of 
grace  [Acts  z.  4 — 6]. 

It  has  also  been  revealed  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  His  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
LaaEsms  [Luke  x\'i.  22],  that  when  the  souls 
of  those  who  die  in  His  faith,  fear,  and  love, 
go  forUi  into  the  world  of  spirits,  they  do  not 
go  fnih  alone  and  in  dEO'kness,  out  are 
received  by  the  hands  of  the  angels  appointed 
to  mimster  to  them.  And  in  such  a  light  as 
the  presence  of  angels  brinss  from  their 
abode  of  light,  the  souls  of  God's  children  are 
carried  onward  to  a  better  Ught,  the  light  of 
Christ's  own  Presence  in  Paiadise. 

Angel  of  a  €!hxach.    [Bishop.] 

Aagttlio  Brothani. — The  followers  of 
George  Gichtel,  a  Dutch  Pietist  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  as- 
sumied  the  name  of  Angelic  Brothers  from  a 
belief  that  they  had  attained  that  state  of 
aag^c  purity  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  when 
He  said  that  there  would  be  no  marr}H[ng  nor 
giving  in  marriage  in  heaven,  but  that  the 
righteoos  would  there  be  as  "  the  angels  of 
God."  Gichtel  died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1710,  leaving  behind  him  a  voluminous  work 
eoftiUed  ^l^eosophia  Practica,"  which  was 
puUiflhed  at  Leyden  in  six  volumes  in  1722. 

AageliG  Doctor. — ^A  name  given  to  the 
great  theologian  Thomas  Aquinas.  [Aquinas.] 

Aagolicals. — An   order  of   nuns,   first 

foiraded  at  Milan  in  a.d.   1530  by  Louisa, 

Coanteas  of  Guastalla.      The  nuns  followed 

the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  each  of  them 

,      prefixed  the  name  of  "  Angelica"  to  that  of 

I     her  patron  saint  as  a  reminder  of  purity. 

f        ^"gflfff   Hymn. — The  "  Gloria  in  Ex- 
te^^the  nncleus   of  wl 


vhich  is  the  hymn 
wtidi  the  angels  sang  in  the  hearing  of  the 
tkepbad»  at  Bethlehem  on  the  birth  of  our 
LdnJ— "Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  and  on 
esith  peace,  goodwiU  towards  men"  [Luke 


ii.  13].  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  of  the  Communion 
Service  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christian 
liturgies.  Another  hymn  of  angels,  the 
**  Ter  Sanctus,"  ie  also  used,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  this  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Seraphic  Hymn."    [Tek  Sanctus,  Gloria 

IN  EXCBLSIS.] 

/^i^g^i^ff  Salutation. — ^The  words  of 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  announcing  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  through  her  means.  The  words 
were  "  Hail,  thou  that  art  highlv  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee:  ble^ed  art  thou 
among  women"  [Luke  i.  28].  From  an 
early  period  this  Salutation  was  sung  as  an 
antiphon  for  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
but  the  earUest  trace  of  its  use  in  the  modem 
form,  as  an  act  of  devotion  in  association  with 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  century  later  in  England.  At  the  latter 
period  also  the  **  Hail  Mary  "  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  Salutation  of  her  cousin 
Elisabeth,  **  Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  "  [Luke 
i.  42],  which  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  [a.d.  1261].  About  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  precatory  form 
was  occasionally  added — "  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  Gkxl,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.    Amen."    [Angblus.] 

The  Ave  Maria  appears  always  to  havei 
been  used  in  England  with  a  more  strict 
limitation  to  the  exact  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture than  on  the  Continent.  The  form 
current  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  gfiven  in 
Myrk's  "  Instructions  for  Pariah  Priests :  " — 

"  Hayl  be  thon  Mary  f alia  of  grace ; 
Ood  is  wyth  the  in  eaery  plaoe : 
I-blesMd  be  thow  of  alle  wymmen, 
And  the  fmyt  of  thy  wombe  Ihesus.    Amen." 

About  a  century  later  a  commentary  on 
their  daily  service,*  which  was  written  for  the 
nuns  of  Syon,  near  Isleworth,  remarks  upon 
the  habit  of  expanding  it : — *<  Some  say  at  the 
beginning  of  this  salutation,  *Ave  benigne 
Jesu ; '  and  some  say  after  Maria,  *  Mater  Dei,' 
with  other  additions  at  the  end  also.  And 
ouch  things  may  be  said  when  folks  say  their 
aves  of  their  own  devotion,  but  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  I  trow  it  be  most  semer 
and  mobt  medefuU  to  obey  to  the  common 
use  of  saying  as  the  Church  hath  set  without 
all  such  addition  "  [Mirror  of  oitr  Lady^  E.  E. 
Text.  Soc.  ed.,  p.  79].  There  is  also  a 
clear  statement  on  the  subject  in  an  authori- 
tative work  which  was  set  forth  by  the  Crown 
and  Convocation  in  1537,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  in  this  we 
doubtless  see  the  view  which  was  taken  by 
the  best  theologians  of  the  imreformed  Church 
of  England  respecting  the  devotional  use  of 
this  salutation.  "We  think  it  convenient," 
says  this  exposition  of  the  formula,  "  that  all 
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bishops  and  preachers  shall  instruct  and 
teach  the  people  committed  unto  their 
spiritual  charge,  that  this  Ave  Maria  is  not 
pt-operly  a  prayer,  as  the  Paternoster  is.  For 
a  prayer  properly  hath  words  of  petition, 
supplication,  request,  and  suit :  but  this  Ave 
Maria  hath  no  such.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  hath  used  to  adjoin  it  to  the  end  of 
the  Paternoster,  as  an  hymn,  laud,  and 
praise,  partly  of  our  Lord  and  SaWour  Jesu 
Christ  tor  our  redemption,  and  partly  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  her  humble  consent  given 
and  expressed  to  the  angel  at  this  salutation. 
Lauds,  praises,  and  thanks  be  in  this  Ave 
Maria  principally  given  and  yielded  to  our 
Lord,  as  to  the  author  of  our  said  redemption  ; 
but  herewith  also  the  Virgin  lacketh  not  her 
lauds,  praise,  and  thanks  for  her  excellent 
and  singular  virtue,  and  chiefly  for  that  she 
humbly  consented,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  holy  matron  St.  Elizabeth,  when  she 
said  unto  this  Virgin,  Blessed  art  thou  that 
diddest  give  trust  and  credence  to  the  ang^Fs 
words ;  for  all  things  that  have  been  spoken 
to  thee  shall  be  peif ormed  "  [Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  a.d.  1537.] 

AngelioL — ^This  name  was  probably 
given  to  the  worshippers  of  an^ls  to  whom 
reference  is  made  by  St.  Paul  m  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  [dol.  ii.  18],  and  whose  error 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Angelica. — An  Anabaptist  sect  in  Silosia 
and  Bohemia,  which  arose  about  a.u.  1596. 
[Comp.  Angelic  Bkothers.] 

Angalits^-. — A  sect  of  Monophysites,  who 
so  designated  themselves  after  the  dedication 
of  their  first  church  in  Alexi^dria,  the 
"Angelium."  They  were  Jacobites,  and 
are  said  to  have  held  Tritheistic  opinions. 
[Trithbists.] 

Angelolatry.  [Worshipping  of  Axgbls.] 

AngellUI. — A  Roman  Catholic  devotion 
which  gathered  around  the  ancient  form  of 
the  "  Hail  Mary  "  [Angelic  Salutation]  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
following  form: — "The  angel  of  the  Lord 
announced  unto  Mary,  and  she  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death.  Amen.  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to 
ITiy  word.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  And  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  pour  Thy  grace 
into  our  hearts,  that  as  we  have  known  the 
Licamation  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
message  of  an  angel,  so  by  His  Cross  and 
Passion  we  may  be  brought  nnto  the  glory 
of  His  Resurrection;  throui^h  the  same 
Jesus   Christ    our    Lord.       Amen."      This 


memorial  of  the  Incarnation  is  said  thxj 
times  a  day — in  the  early  morning,  at  nod 
and  in  the  evening,  by  strict  Roman  Cathom 
and  one  of  the  church  bells,  called  '*  l| 
Angelus  Bell,"  is  rung  to  give  warning  i 
the  time  for  the  devotion,  which  is  said  wh^ 
ever  persons  may  happen  to  be. 

Anglicaa  Cliaats.    [Muf&ic] 
Anglicans. — A  distinctive  name  gi^ 
in  recent  times  to  those  High  ChurchnM 
who  consider  that  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
the  Church  of  .England  are  strictly  those 
the  Post-Reformation  Church  of   Englap 
The   term   is  rather  vague,  and  has  bo 
often  used  to  designate  the  rather  nam 
school  which  follows  the  seventeenth  oentu] 
divines  of  the  High  Church  type,  such 
Andrewes,  Laud,  and  Cosin.    It  is  oocasio 
ally  assumed  also  by  those  High  Chorchm* 
who  look  with  jealousy  and  mistrust  upon  dc 
trines  and  practices  imported  into  the  Chur 
of  England  from  the  Continental  churches. 

Aniflo-Calvinists. — A  name  given 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Rom 
Catholic  writers  at  a  time  when  it  was  su 
posed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  £n 
land,  especially  as  expounded  in  the  Thirt 
nine  Articles  of  Religion,  was  essential 
Calvinistic. 

Anglo-CatholiCfl. — ^A  designation  h 
quently  assumed  by  the  earlier  members 
the  High  Church  party,  to  indicate  th* 
community  of  faith  and  practice  with  t 
churches  in  open  communion  with  Rome,  a 
with  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  East  a 
West,  rather  than  with  Protestants. 

Anglo-Israelites.— The  name  given 
a  society  founded  upon  the  belief  that  1 
English  nation  is  descended  from  the  1 
northern  tribes  who  formed  the  kingdom 
Israel,  and  were  carried  captive  by  St 
maneser.  This  belief  rests  upon  forceKi  int 
pretations  of  certain  texts  of  the  Old  To« 
ment,'  and  upon  a  mythical  story  of 
prophet  Jeremiah  havin^g  carried  Jacc 
pillar  to  Ireland,  whence  it  was  passed  on 
Scotland  to  become  the  coronation  stone,  t 
to  be  finally  transferred  to  Westmins 
Abbey.  As  examples  of  "  interpretatio 
we  need  only  mention  that  "Saxon**  is 
rived  fi^m  "  Isaac*s  son."  The  question.  "» 
be  found  amply  discussed  in  a  debate  betw 
Messrs.  Hine  and  Roberts,  published  in  1 
by  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row. 

Animales. — This  name  was  g^ven  f 
name  of  reproach  in  very^  early  timec 
Christians,  to  indicate  their  belief  in 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.  It  seems  to  t 
been  in  use  only  among  a  sect  who  belie 
in  a  mere  spiritual  resuscitation  of  our  iia.t 
their  notion  originating  in  an  exaffgen 
form  of  doctrine  taught  on  the  siiojeci 
spiritual  resurrection  by  the  great  Origen 
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>. — An  old  English  form  of  the  word 

ilTCHORBT  or  AXCUORITB. 

Annalifft. — That  memher  of  a  monastic 
community  who  waa  appointed  from  genera- 
tioQ  to  generation  to  keep  up  a  continual 
record  of  its  annals.  These  annals  are  often 
interspersed  with  notices  of  public  events, 
which  make  them  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
historian,  and  several  of  Uiem  have  been 
printed  among  the  volumes  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Blaster  of  the  Kolls. 

AmkOtes. — ^The  first  year's  income  of  an 
eecksiastical  benefice.  They  were  also  called 
"Fbst  Fruits,**  and  this  is  the  name  by 
whidi  the  payment  is  known  at  the  present 
day. 

Tliis  severe  tax  was,  until  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  YIII.'s  reign,  paid  to  the  Pope,  and 
its  aboHtion  in  that  form  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  towards  breaking  up  the  relations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Goort  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Popes  originally  from  all 
bishops  whom  they  consecrated  with  their 
own  hands,  the  tax  being  a  commutation  of 
presents  previously  made  by  them  to  the 
Popes.  But  Uiis  form  of  the  tax  was  abolished 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  a  later  age,  it  re- 
vived in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  and  in 
the  year  1253  the  payment  to  the  Popes  of 
the  first  year's  income  was  enforced  upK)n  all 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  rank ;  the  oo-opera- 
tkm  of  Sie  Crown  being  secured  by  a  grant 
of  the  revenue  thus  collected  to  Henry  III. 
for  three  years.  In  1288  Pope  Nicolas  made 
a  similar  grant  of  the  annates  to  Edward  I.^ 
towards  the  expenses  of  his  crusade,  thus 
^inhn^  a  still  ^mer  hold  on  this  tribute  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  8o  burdensome  was  it, 
that  during  the  forty-five  years  between  1486 
and  1631  it  was  calculated  that  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £50,000  a  year  of  modem  money 
was  annually  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  payment  of  an- 
nates alone,  ^  beside  other  great  and  intoler- 
able sums  which  have  yearly  been  conveyed 
to  the  said  Court  of  Kome  by  man^  other 
ways  and  means,  to  the  great  impoverishment 
of  this  reahn."  In  1531,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Convocation  petitioned  the  Crown 
that  the  payment  of  annates  should  be  dis- 
contimied;  and  this  was,  in  reality,  the 
euiiest  step  in  the  great  movement  which 
calminated  in  the  Church  of  England's  entire 
mde^peadeace  of  Rome :  for  the  petition  of  the 
devgy  contained  a  prayer  "  that  in  case  the 
Pope  sbooid  persist  in  requiring  such  pay- 
ineDts.  tlie  obedience  of  Ibigland  should  be 
'  vithdiawn  altogether  from  the  See  of  Rome." 
Tins  petition  Tv«nited  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 

21  Hen-  VUI.,  ch.  20]  which  enacted  that 
payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope  should 
CM  on  July  9tK  1533,  and  that  if  in  conse- 
fmoe  he  Oumld  ref uao  to  grant  the  usual 


Bulls  for  the  consecration  of  any  bishop,  the 
latter,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
shall  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the 

Srovince,  ^*  according  and  in  like  manner  as 
ivers  other  archbishops  and  bishops  have 
been  heretofore  in  ancient  times  by  sundry 
the  king's  most  noble  progenitors  nuule,  con- 
secrated, and  invested  within  this  realm.'* 

But  although  the  payments  of  annates  were 
thus  kept  from  going  to  Rome,  they  were  not 
abolished  altogether,  for  they  were  hence- 
forward to  be  paid  to  the  Crown.  They  were 
now,  however,  levied  in  a  more  just 'manner, 
a  new  valuation  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
being  made — ^now  known  as  **  liber  Regis,'* 
or  the  King^s  Book — which  superseded  the 
papal  valuation  made  under  Pope  Nicolas  IV., 
and  which  exempted  small  benefices  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax.  This  valuation  of  1535 
is  still  in  force,  and  as  it  rates  benefices  by 
the  amount  of  their  income  at  that  time,  the 
payment  is  far  less  onerous  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Thus,  a  benefice  which 
was  worth  £30  a  year  in  1531  still  pays  to 
the  Crown  £30  as  the  "first-fruits"  or  first 
year's  income  of  a  new  incumbent,  though  it 
may  now  be  worth  £500  a  year. 

But  although  annates,  or  first-fruits,  are 
still  paid  nominally  to  the  Crown,  it  is  nearly 
two  centuries  since  they  ceased  to  form  any 
part  of  the  Crown  revenues.  For  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  portion  of  those 
revenues  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners, under  the  name  of  '*  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,"  for  the  augmentation  of  poorly- 
endowed  benefices,  ^us,  the  sums  paid  by 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  canons, 
and  the  richer  parochial  clergy  are  appro- 
priated to  the  b^efit  of  the  poorer  parochial 
clergy,  either  in  the  way  of  loans  for  the 
building  of  parsonage  houses,  or  by  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  capital  from  which 
the  income  of  the  benefice  is  derived;  the 
grants  noade  by  the  commissioners  being  met 
by  contributions,  generally  of  an  equal  amount, 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  to  be 
benefitea.  Thus,  during  the  five  years 
1877 — 81  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  has  added 
on  an  average  £60,000  to  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  £26,000  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  fund  itself,  and  £34,000  from  the 
voluntary  benefactions  indicated.    [Tenths.] 

Annay  St.  [July  26th]. — This  name  is 
handed  down  by  Christian  tradition  as  that 
of  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
earliest  notice  of  her  is  in  the  Apocryphal* 
**  Gospel  of  St.  James,"  which  g^ves  Bethle- 
hem as  her  native  place,  and  speaks  of  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Matthan  the  priest. 
Matthan  is  said  to  have  had  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Sobe,  and  Anna,  or  Anne ;  Mary  being 
married  to  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  and  being 
mother  to  Mary  Salome:  Sobe  being  also 
married  in  the  same  village,  and  becoming 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Anne  being 
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married  to  Joachim,  a  man  of  Galilee.  St. 
Anne  and  Joachim  her  husband  are  said  to 
have  been  married  for  many  years  before  they 
became  the  parents  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
to  have  died  soon  after  they  had  dedicated 
her,  at  three  years  of  age,  for  the  service  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalein.  [Makt,  Thb 
N'^ittonr.]  St  Anne  was  deeply  venerated 
as  a  saint  by  the  Eastern  Church,  according 
to  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Epiphanius 
[Heres.  78,  79],  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
Greek  hymns  of  a  very  early  date  commemo- 
rate her ;  homilies,  which  were  preached  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  speak  of 
her  in  terms  of  laudation,  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian  dedicated  a  Church  in  her  name  at 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  Church  also 
commemorates  St.  Anne  upon  three  days  in 
the  year — on  Sept.  4th  is  her  festival  in  con- 

1' unction  with  her  husband  St.  Joachim ; 
)ec.  9th  is  observed  as  the  day  of  her  con- 
ception ;  and  July  25th  as  that  of  her  death. 
In  the  Roman  calendar,  and  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  calendars  of  the  Church  of  England, 
she  is  commemorated  on  July  26th.  St.  Anne 
is  mostly  represented  in  sacred  art  in  the 
touching  situation  of  teaching  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
TeMament. 

Annihilation.    [Eternal Punishment.] 

Annihilation  of  Encharistic  Ele- 
ments.   [Tkansubstantiation.] 

Anniversary,  or  Tear^s  MiND.—The 
day,  in  the  year  following  their  deaths,  upon 
which  deceased  persons  were  commemorated 
by  a  special  mass,  or  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Coromonion.  A  faint  relic  of  such  a  com- 
memoration remains  in  the  custom  of  repeat- 
ing the  advertisement  of  a  person's  death  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  (&:^se,  with  the 
words  "in  memoriam"  added  [All  Souls, 
Feast  op.] 

The  teorm  "  year's  mind  "  was  also  used  as 
the  special  designation  of  a  mass  offered  on 
behalf  of  a  dec^sed  person  every  day  for  a 
year  after  their  departure. 

Annotine  Easter.— The  day  observed 
bj  each  newly-baptised  person  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church  as  the  nominal  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  baptism  at  some  time,  mostly 
Easter,  during  the  preceding  year.  The  day 
was  not  a  fixed  one. 

Annnal.— A  popular  name  given,  rather 
derisively,  to  any  priest  who  maintained  him- 
self chiefly  by  offering  Year's  Minds.  [Anni- 

VEBSABT.] 

Annnal     Commemoration. — [Com- 

MSMORATION.] 

Annunciation,  Festival  op  the. — 
[March  26th.] — The  commemoration  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel's  visit  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  he  announced  to  her  the  coming 
birth  of  our  Lord.    In  the  Consuetudinary  of 


Samm  it  is  called  the  Festival  of  **oi 
Lord's"  Annunciation.  In  the  ralendar  < 
the  Prayer  Book  the  title  is  the  "  Annunci^ 
tion  of  Mary,"  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Lesson 
the  "Annunciation  of  our  Lady."  Tl 
popular  designation  is  "Lady  Day."  Tl 
festival  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the  midd 
of  the  fifth  century,  collects  for  it  beiii 
extant  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  St.  Gregoi 
[A.D.  690]  and  St.  Gelasius  [a.d.  492],  and 
homily  on  the  day  existing,  which  w 
preached  by  Produs,  Patriarch  of  Constant 
nople,  who  died  a.d.  446.  It  is  also  mei 
tioned  by  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Chrysostom,  i:: 
'  Augustine,  and  other  writers  of  equally  ear! 
date.  It  is  one  of  five  days  on  which  ti 
Virgin  Mary  is  commemorated  in  the  Chur« 
of  England. 

Anoil.  To  anoint.  [Anointing.] 
Awftiiiinngj  or  Unction. — ^The  ceremoni 
use  of  oil  or  precious  ointment,  which  h 
been  previously  blessed  or  consecrated  for  t 
purpose.  Such  usages  in  the  ChristL 
Church  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
Firstf  the  anointing  of  persons  in  the  ordina 
course  of  the  Christian  life,  as  at  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  in  sickness;  MeetmtUy,  t 
anointing  of  persons  occupying  minister 
positions,  as  of  the  clergy  at  their  ordinatic 
and  a  sovereign  at  his  coronation ;  and  third 
the  anointing  of  things  dedicated  to  sacr 
uses,  as  of  churches,  altars,  and  church  ute 
sils  or  "  ornaments." 

At  Baptism. — The  use  of  unction 
baptism  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earli* 
ages  of  Christianity.  TertuUian  [a.d.  200], 
describing  the  rites  used  in  the  administrati 
of  this  sacrament  in  his  own  time,  wri 
that  persons  having  been  thrice  dipped  in  t 
font  and  pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  p 
cepts  of  the  Lord,  "  After  this,  having  coi 
out  from  the  bath,  we  are  anointed  thorou^l 
with  a  blessed  unction."  St.  Cyril  of  Je: 
salem  [a.d.  351],  who  describes  the  rites 
baptism  in  one  of  his  Catechetical  Lectures 
more  detail,  says,  "  Then  when  ye  were  i 
clothed  ye  were  anointed  with  exorcised 
from  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  to  your  f  < 
and  w«ire  made  partakers  of  the  good  ol 
tree,  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  Sacramental 
or  Service-books  of  the  sixth  century  it 
directed  that  when  the  newly-baptised  per 
is  taken  from  the  font,  he  shall  be  delive 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  priests,  who  si 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  chrism 
the  crown  of  his  head,  using  the  prayer  :  — 

"  Ahnighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  lK>ra  J< 
CbTiflt,  who  hath  regenertded  thee  bj  water 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  also  giren  to  tbee 
mission  of  all  thy  sins,  anoint  thee  with  the  cliz 
of  salvation  unto  eternal  life.    Amen.*' 

The  mediflBval  rites  of  baptism  were  fotin 
on  these  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  d 
being  anointed  with  chrism,  in  the  form  c 
cross,  on  the  breast  and  between  the  should 
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immediately  after  the  saying  of  the  Baptismal 
Vov%  and  again  after  the  putting  on  of  the 
dinsom,  or  white  vestment  [Cukisom].  In 
tiie  Reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1649  these  two 
anointings  were  retained,  hut  upon  the  head, 
the  rabnc  and  prayer  heing — 

'*fhn  iJu  Prieti  §hall  anoint  the  Infant  upon  ihs 
hatd,  Mf«»9»  Almiffbty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jam  Cbni^  who  hath  regenerate  thee  by  water 
mi.  tbe  Hoi^  Ghoet,  and  hath  giren  unto  thee 
'    *    ,  of  all  ^j  sma :  He  Touohaafe  to  anoinc 


thee  vith  the  miction  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring 
tbee  to  the  iaheritanoe  of  ererlaating  life.    Amen.^ 

In  the  later  Prayer  Books  the  anointing 
vas  omitted,  and  only  the  sign  of  the  cross 
r^ained. 

At  Ck>NFiBMATioN. —  The  rite  of  Con- 
firmation was  known  hy  the  name  of  **  the 
unction  '*  or  '*  the  anointing''  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  j;2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27], 
and  was  retained  among  ^e  Early  Christians 
for  sereral  centuries,  being  called  "  chrisma," 
as  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  [a.d.  600]. 
The  name  was  aaeociated  wiUi  the  ceremony 
of  anointiog  by  several  of  the  fathers,  though 
some  slight  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  CooSrmation  waa  long  administered  im- 
mediately after  Baptism,  and  thus  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  latter  sometimes  seem  to 
bd<mg  to  the  former.  In  later  days,  when 
Confinnation  was  entirely  separated  from 
Bfl^jftifm,  and  administered  some  time,  perhaps 
years,  afterwards,  the  anointing  is  clearly 
marked,  an  ancient  form  used  in  York  diocese 
aboot  A.D.  700  directing  after  the  words  of 
Gon&mation  (similar  to  those  now  in  use), 
^  Htre  keitio  ptU  the  ehrism  on  the  forehead 
of  the  OTON,  amd  •ay  :  Eeceive  the  sign  of  the 
holy  cross  by  the  cbrism  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life.  Amen."  This  was 
the  usage  of  tbe  mediaeval  Church  of 
^igland,  but  in  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  there  was  no  mention  of  anointing,  and 
if  the  custom  was  continued  by  some  of  the 
bishops,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  it 
ba>  been  entirely  dropped  since  1662. 

Iir  Tdib  of  Sickness. —  The  anointing 
of  sick  persons  with  a  view  to  their  recover}' 
WIS  practiaed  by  the  Apostles  during  a  tem- 
porary mission  on  which  they  were  sent  by 
oor  Lord  during  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  when  He  conmianded  them  to  "  heal 
tbe  sick,  deanae  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead, 
cast  out  devils  "  [Matt.  x.  8].  Respecting  the 
resnlts  of  this  mission,  it  is  recoraed  by  St. 
Lttke  that  they  went  **  healing  everywhere  " 
[Lake  ix.  61,  and  by  St  Mark  that  they 
''anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
h««led  them"  [Mark  vi.  13].  During  a 
^hde  generation  there  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom,  but  it  is  then  mentioned  again 
W  St.  James  in  the  words,  "Is  any  sick 
among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  Qiurch,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
SBointing  him  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  tbe 
liOfd"  [James  v.  14].  Singular  to  say,  there 
is  no  further  notice  of  what  seems  to  have 


been  so  familiar  a  rite,  and  one  ordained  by 
our  Lord,  for  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  an  official  letter 
written  by  Innocent  I.  in  reply  to  one  of 
Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugubium,  in  the  year 
416.  The  rite  then  existing  is  associated,  as 
a  matter  on  which  no  doubt  had  ever  been 
raised,  with  the  rite  named  by  St.  James, 
but  St.  Innocent  adds  that  as  thr^  anointing 
oil  has  been  blessed  by  the  bishop,  it  may  be 
used  not  only  by  bishops  and  priests,  but  also 
by  lay  people,  who  may  use  it  for  its  intended 
purpose  "  in  their  own  necessities  or  those  of 
their  friends."  Towards  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  in  the  Sacramentary,  or  Service 
Book,  of  St.  Gregory  [a.d.  690],  we  come  upon 
an  office  for  the  administration  of  the  rite, 
and  the  words  of  it  show  that  it  was  still  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  The  rubric 
directs,  '*  Anoint  him  with  holy  oil,  and  eay  " 
this  oollect : — "  O  Almighty  Ck>d,  have  mercy 
upon  this  Thy  servant,  granting  imto  him 
pardon  of  all  his  sins  and  recovery  from  his 
dangerous  sickness  by  means  of  this  holy 
anointing  and  our  prayer." 

From  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  rite  of 
anointing  the  sick  has  continued  to  be  used 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Continental 
Churches,  but  a  popular  superstition  gradually 
gathered  around  it  which  associated  it  entirely 
with  the  death-bed,  and  tbe  idea  of  recovery 
by  means  of  it  was  almost  or  quite  lost  sight 
of,  although  it  was  stiU  found  in  theological 
writings.  At  the  period  of  the  Keformation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
declared  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
found  in  "The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  officially  promulgated  in  the  year  1 537  : 
— '*  All  Christian  men  should  repute  and 
accotmt  the  said  manner  of  anoiling  among 
the  other  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  foras- 
much as  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
pprace :  whereof  the  visible  sign  is  the  anoil- 
mg  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  God ;  which  oil 
(for  the  natural  properties  belonging  unto  the 
same)  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  signify 
and  figure  the  great  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
and  the  spiritual  light,  joy,  comfort,  and 
gladness  which  God  poureth  out  upon  all 
faithful  people,  calling  upon  Him  by  the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the 
grace  conferred  in  this  Sacrament  is  the  relief 
and  recovery  of  the  disease  and  sickness 
whercMrith  the  sick  person  is  then  diseased 
and  troubled,  and  also  the  remission  of  his 
sins,  if  he  be  then  in  sin. "  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  first  set  forth,  in  1649,  this  doctrine 
was  also  illustrated  by  the  prayer  which  was 
appointed  to  be  used,  which  is  here  given 
with  the  preceding  rubric.  It  was  followed 
by  the  thirteenth  Psalm : — 

"^  If  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed,  then 

shall  tbe  Priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  or 

brMst  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying 

thus, 

AS   with   this  visible   oil  thy  body   ontwardly   is 

anointed  :  so  our  heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God, 
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grant  of  Hia  infinite  goodness,  tluit  thv  soul  in- 
^rardly  may  be  anointed  with  the  Hobr  Ghost,  who 
is  the  Spirit  of  all  strength,  comfort,  relief,  and 
icladness ;  and  vouchsafe  for  His  great  mercj  (if  it 
be  His  blessed  will)  to  restore  nnto  thee  thy  bodily 
bealth,  and  strength,  to  serve  Him  ;  and  send  thee 
release  of  all  thy  pains,  troubles,  and  diseases,  both 
in  body  and  mino.  And  howsoever  His  goodness 
(by  His  divine  and  unsearchable  providenoe)  shall 
dispose  of  thee :  we,  His  unworthy  ministers  and 
servants,  humbly  beseech  the  Eternal  Malesty  to 
do  with  tbee  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  in- 
numCTable  mercies,  and  to  pardon  tbee  all  tby  sins 
and  offenooe,  oommitted  by  all  thy  bodily  senses, 
passions,  and  carnal  affections :  who  also  vouchsafe 
mercifuliy  to  grant  unto  thee  ghostly  strength,  by 
His  Holy  l^irit,  to  withstand  and  overcome  all 
temptations  and  assaults  of  thine  adversary,  that 
in  no  wise  he  prevail  against  thee,  but  that  thou 
raayest  have  perfect  victory  and  teiumph  against 
the  devil,  sin,  and  death,  through  Christ  our  Lord : 
Who  by  Hii  death  hsth  overcome  the  prince  of 
death,  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
evermore  liveth  and  reigneth  God,  world  without 
end. 


This  short  office  was  Dot  inserted  at  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1552,  nor  in 
that  of  1661. 

The  name  of  "Extreme  Unction"  has 
clung  to  the  rite  in  popular  language  and  in 
Koman  theology  ever  since  the  twelfth 
century,  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  called 
**  the  oil  of  benediction,*'  or  **  the  unction  of 
the  blessed  oil,**  lust  as  in  the  Eastern  Church 
it  is  still  called  "the  prayer  oil,"  or  *'the 
holy  oil,'*  and  it  is  never  used  except  for  a 
sick  person  who  is  obviously  dying  or  whose 
recovery  is  not  expected.  But  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  explains  the  effect  of 
its  use  in  a  way  not  far  different  from  the 
declaration  of  the  (Dhurch  of  England,  issued 
not  long  before,  for  it  is  there  said  "  to  remit 
lighter  offences,  to  rid  the  soul  of  the  languor 
and  infirmity  brought  on  it  by  sin,  and  of  all 
other  remains  of  sm ;  to  strengthen  the  soul 
in  its  last  contest  with  the  Tempter,  and  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  sin.  The  recovery  of 
health,  if  advantageous  to  the  sick  person,  is 
also  said  to  be  a  benefit  of  the  sacrament,  but 
one  rarely  obtained  because  of  the  weakness 
of  faith  in  these  days  as  compared  vrith.  the 
faith  of  Apostolic  times. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  throughout 
the  Western  Church  to  anoint  the  sick  with 
olive  oil  which  has  been  blessed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  by  a  bishop,  the  person  being 
anointed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  organs 
of  the  various  senses,  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  hands ;  a  suitable  form  of  words 
being  used  at  each  anointing.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  it  is  the  custom  to  use  oil  taken  from 
the  sanctuary  lamp  of  the  church,  which  is 
blessed  in  the  sick  man*s  room  by  seven,  or 
at  least  three,  priests. 

At  Ordination. — The  use  of  unction  as 
Pjart  of  the  ordination  of  priests  and  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  is  derived  from  the  Levitical 
Law,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Church  among  other  Levitical  cere- 
monies, at  a  period  when  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Christian  Church  was  the  Di\'ine 


sequel  to  the  Jewish  in  most  things  that  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  system  of 
animal  sacrifices.  This  unction  of  the  Levi- 
tical  priesthood  was  divinely  ordained,  how. 
ever,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  ordination 
and  it  cannot  properly  be  so  regarded  ii 
respect  to  the  Christian  ministry,  there  bein§ 
no  evidence  that  it  was  used  by  the  Apostlett 
or  by  their  near  successors. 

The  Divine  Law  on  the  subject  was  lai< 
down  in  the  precepts  given  to  Moses  by  Go< 
on  Sinai,  respecting  the  ordination  of  Aaioi 
and  his  sons: — "And  this  is  the  thing  tha 
thou  shalt  do  unto  them,  to  hallow  them,  t 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office ; "  sacri 
fioes  and  other  rites  b^ng  then  prescribed 
and  afterwards,  before  investiture  wit 
the  sacred  robes  of  the  priesthood — ^*  'Hie 
shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pou 
it  upon  his  head  and  anoint  him,  ...  an 
thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons 
[Exod.  xxix.  1—9].  "And  thou  shalt  pi 
upon  Aaron  the  holy  garments,  and  anoii 
him,  and  sanctify  him ;  that  he  may  inin^isu 
unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  the 
shalt  bring  his  sons  and  clothe  them  -wit 
coats;  and  thou  shalt  anoint  them  aa  the 
didst  anoint  their  father,  that  they  ms 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  oflice ;  f  < 
their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlastii 
priesthood  throughout  Uieir  generationa 
[Exod.  xL  13,  14]. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  anointii 
appears  among  the  ceremonies  of  ordixiati< 
in  service  books  is  in  the  Sacramentary 
St.  Gregory  [a.d.  590],  where  directioDs  a 
given  to  consecrate  with  unction  the  handa 
the  priests  ordained;  a  similar  rite  beii 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  deacons  as  well 
priests  by  the  English  Pontifical  of  Egbert 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  han 
being  anointed  with  Cubism;  the  Sa43:i 
mentary  of  G^asius  [a.d.  492],  where  it 
directed  that  the  hands  of  biahops  shall 
anointed  with  chrism.  In  that  of  St.  Gregx 
[a.i>.  590]  the  anointing  of  the  handa 
ordered  for  both  bishops  and  priests.  In.  t 
English  bishop*8  service-book  known  as  1 
**  Pontifical  of  Egbert*'  [a.d.  735—766],  bialio 
priests,  and  deacons  are  all  ordered  to 
anointed  on  the  hands  with  ehrUnty  and. 
the  head  with  oil;  and  this  represents  ' 
medisBval  practice,  the  prayer  used  by  * 
ordaining  bishop  being:  "Be  pleased. 
Lord,  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  these  Ixaj 
by  this  anointing  and  our  benedieti 
Amen.  That  whomsoever  they  bless  ma,y 
blessed,  and  whomsoever  they  consoca 
may  be  consecrated  and  sanctified.  Ame 
The  use  of  anointing  in  ordination  w&s  < 
continued  by  the  Church  of  England  ixx 
year  1549 ;  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Chujrc 
of  the  East. 

At  Coronation. — The  anointing  of  Iq 
was  also  taken  up  by  the  Christian  CHu 
from  the  customs  of  the  Jewish.    Altlxoi 
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it  wu  not,  like  thnt  of  priests,  ordered  by  the 
leritkallAw,  its  Divine  institution  is  equally 
Tow^ked  for  by  the  commands  of  God  in  the 
cm  of  Saul :  **  Thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be 
ctptain  over  Thy  people  Israel ;  **  in  the  case 
dDtTid:  "Fill  thine  horn  with  oil,  and  go, 
I  vill  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite :  lor 
Ihtre  provided  Me  a  king  among  his  sons  " 

il  Sam.  ix.  16;  xvL  1];  and  in  the  case  of 
eha :  **  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  shalt  thou 
anoint  to  be  king  over  Israel"  [1  Kings 
m.  16). 

After  the  States  of  the  world  became 
Qtristianised,  the  ceremony  of  unction  at  the 
eonmatiofi  of  kings  appears  to  have  become 
nniversal,  and  has  been  used  in  the  corona- 
taoo  of  TCnglinh  sovereigns  time  out  of  mind. 
Dazing  the  mediieval  period  coronations 
were  performed  in  Latin,  as  all  other  services 
were,  Imt  there  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
oioe  between  the  old  Latin  form  and  the 
RngK^  form  of  modem  times,  except  in  the 
Oommnnimi  Service.  In  the  existing  corona- 
tion  office  thi»  nte  of  anointing  is  still  used, 
and  the  only  particular  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  mediaeval  times  is  that  the 
benediction  of  the  oil  is  performed  in  private 
and  not  during  the  service.  The  following  is 
the  form  with  which  Queen  Victoria  was 
anointed  at  her  coronation  by  Archbishop 
Uowley  on  June  28,  1838;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  rubric  directs  the  **  corona- 
tion anthem*'  to  be  sung  while  the  anointing 
takes  place. 

TRS  ANOnfTINQ. 

Tk»  Qit4m  having  fhrns  iakmi  Her  Oaili,  rdMm§aaai^ 
U  Her  Chair  omtk0  9tmtkndee/iksAUar;aHd1cMeUng 
«C  Her  Feidat^ni,  the  AreUwhop  heginnekh  the  Hymn, 
Vemi,  OrMtor  Spmtiu,  and  the  Chcir  eingeih  it  out. 

HTMN. 
CooM,  Holy  Ohost,  our  Souls  hispire. 
TMi  heimg  ended,  the  Arthbifhof  eaith  thia  Prayer : 
O  Locd.  Holy  Father,  who  hj  anointinfr  with  oil 
4idat  oC  <M  make  and  ooneeciate  Kinga,  Priests,  and 
Propketa,  to  teadli  and  gOTera  Thy  Peoplo  Israel : 
Bkaa  and  amaetity  Thy  chosen  Sezrant  Victoria, whn, 
hj  oar  OAee  and  Ministzy,  is  now  to  be  anointed 
Hera  the  Arekhiahoplayehul  with   this   Oil,    and 
hmnd  npon  the  AmjyuUa.     )  consecrated  Qneen  •  f 
this  Bsafan :  Stzvogthen  Her,  O  Lord,  with  tbe  Holy 
<fto8t  the  Comforter ;   Coniirm  and  stablish  Her 
«ith  Thy  fras  and  Princely  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 


WiiAom  aad  Qoremment,  the  Spirit  of  Counsel 
ad  ehoflUy  Strength,  the  Sjpirit  of  Knowledge 
■ad  true  OodlhieM,  and  fill  Her,  O  Lord,  with  the 
*>«*  of  Thy  Holy  Fear,  now  and  for  erer.    Amen. 

Thit  Prayer  being  ended,  the  Choir  aing  t 

ANTHBM. 

Zadok    the   Priest   and   Nathan  the   Prophet 

•aohitsd  Solomon   King;   and  all  the  People  re- 

»d  save  the  King,  Long  uve  the 

'  live  for  STer.    Amen.    Halle- 

,40. 

At  the  cmnmeneemeni  of  the  Anthem,  the  Queen, 
rmnyfrvm  Her  Devctiime,  goea  h^ora  the  Altar,  at- 
Unied  hv  Her  Supporter*,  and  aamat^d  by  the  Lord 
^reat  Chamherimn,  the  Sword  of  SiaU  hetna  carried 
Ufm  Her,  whgre  Heft  Majeety  u  diarobed  of  Her 
Cneeeem  Maoeam 

ru  Qneen  wtU  then  stt  down  in  Eing  Bdward'a 
ChakrfUeSin  the  midU  of  th«  Area  over  againd  the 


•sotDtsd  Solomon  Ks 
lo(ioed.aBdnid:  Ood  i 
tmf,  Xaj  the  King  Ir 
lajdh^-l  Kings L  »,4 


AUar,  vtth  a  Foidetool  hifore  it,  wherein  She  ie  iohe 
Anointed. 

Four  Knighta  of  the  Qarter  hold  over  Her  a  rich 
Pall  of  Silk,  or  Cloth  of  Gold ;  the  Anthem  heimg  eon. 
clttdad,  the  Dean  of  >re»tmin<(«r  taking  the  Ampulla 
and  Spoon  from  off  the  AUar,  hcldeih  them  ready,  pour. 
ing  aome  of  the  Holy  Oil  into  the  spoon,  and  wth  it  the 
Archbiehop  anoint«tA  tk«  Queen,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Croea: 

On  the  Crown  of  the  Head,  and  on  the  Palme  ofhoth 
Hands,  eaying: 

Be  Thou  anointed  with  Holy  Oil,  as  Kings, 
Prieets,  and  Prophets  were  anointed.  And  as 
Solomon  was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  Prieat 
and  Nathan  the  Prophbt,  so  be  You  anointtrd, 
bleMBed,  and  oooaecrated  Queen  over  this  People, 
whom  the  Lord  your  Ood  hath  given  you  to  rule 
and  goTem,  In  the  nume  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost    Amvn. 

Then  the  Dean  of  Weatmineler  layeth  the  Ampulla 
and  Spoon  upon  the  AUar,  and  the  Queen  knieleth 
down  at  the  Faldstool,  and  the  Arohbiahon  etanding  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  Altar,  aaHh  thXa  Prayer  or 
Bleaaing  ov«r  Her: 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  by 
his  Father  was  anointed  with  the  Oil  of  gladueus 
above  his  fellows,  by  his  Holv  Anointing  pour  down 
upon  your  Head  and  Heart  the  bleasingof  the  Holy 
Grnost,  and  prosper  the  Works  of  vour  Hands :  that 
by  the  Asmstance  of  His  Heavenly  Oraoe  you  may 
preserve  the  People  committed  to  your  charge  m 
Wealth,  Peace,  and  Godliness ;  and  after  a  long  and 
glorious  course  of  ruling  this  Tempond  Kingdom 
Wisely,  Justly,  and  Beligiously,  you  mav  at  last  be 
made  Partaker  of  an  Eternal  Kii^om,  through  the 
Merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Thia  Prayer  being  enied,  the  Queen  ariaea,  and  aUa 
down  again  in  Her  Chair," 

h.r%tvw%\ek.r%ee       [AktINOMIANS.] 


I. — The  most  extreme  division 
of  the  Arian  sect,  so  named  from  its  dis- 
tinctive tenet,  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  entirely  unlike  [Gr.  Ano^ 
iitoioa']  to  the  First  Person  in  essence  or 
substance ;  that  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  **  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father  "  [Gr.  Humoouaios] 
as  is  stated  in  the  Nicene  Creed;  nor 
even  of  similar  substance  [Grr.  Eotnoiou*%o8\ 
as  alleged  by  the  Semi- Arians.  Their  leader 
was  Aetius,  first  a  goldsmith,  and  then  a  phy- 
sician of  Ajitioch,  who,  after  several  abortive 
attempts  to  become  a  priest,  was  made  a  biHhop 
at  Constantinople  in  the  year  363,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate. 
The  name  of  his  see  is  unknown,  but  he 
probably  never  took  possession,  for  after 
being  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the 
Arians  for  four  years,  he  died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  367.  His  opinions  continued, 
however,  to  be  propagated  by  his  secretary 
Eunomius,  from  whom  the  Anomoeans  wore 
also  called  Eunomians.  Their  exact  state- 
ment of  Arian  opinions  was  as  hateful  to  the 
great  party  of  Semi- Arians  as  to  the  orthodox 
tiiemselves,  the  hard  logic  of  the  Anoma>ans 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  Semi-Arians 
farther  than  they  were  prepared  to  go.  Their 
opinions  were  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the    Semi-Arians   in  the  Synod  of  Ancyra 

[A.D.  358],  in  the  Eastern  Synod  of  Seleucia 
A.D.  369],  in  the  Western  Synod  of  An- 
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minunif   and  finally    and    decisively  at  the 
General  Ck>imcil  of  Constantinople  [a.d.  381]. 

AnsaaOy  St. — Until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury he  was  the  patron  saint  of  Siena  in  Italy. 
The  legend  of  his  life  and  acts  describes  him 
as  the  son  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  narrates 
that  he  had  been  secretly  baptised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Christian  nurse.  At  nineteen  he 
is  said  to  have  made  his  religion  openly  known, 
converting  many  of  the  people  of  Siena  and 
baptising  them.  After  many  sufferings, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  he  was  at 
last  beheaded  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Arbia. 

Anselm,  St.  [a-d.  1034—1109.]  The 
thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  for  more 
than  sixteen  years  [a-d.  1093 — 1109],  during 
the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
Anselm  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  belonged 
to  a  noble  Italian  family  at  Aosta,  in  Pied- 
mont, his  father's  name  being  given  as 
Gondulph,  and  his  mother's  as  Hemmeberga. 
£arly  in  life  he  desired  to  take  monastic  vows 
upon  him,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  by 
his  father,  and  travelled  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  good  estate  for  several  years  in  France 
and  Normandy.  At  length  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Lanfranc  (subsequently  his  pre- 
decessor at  Canterbury),  who  was  then  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  in  a.d.  1060, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Anselm  became  a  monk  of  Bee ;  three  years 
afterwards,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded 
him  as  prior  of  Bee,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  about  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  elected 
abbot.  He  thus  spent  thirty-three  years  of 
his  life  in  a  place  which  was  becoming  cele- 
brated as  an  illustrious  school  of  learning, 
and  whence  proceeded  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  churchmen  of  that  age.  It  was 
during  Anselm's  residence  at  Bee  that  he 
wrote  most  of  his  numerous  works,  and 
originated  that  definite  and  exact  system  of 
reasoning  on  theology,  of  which  the  School- 
men were  for  several  centuries  the  exponents ; 
Anselm  heading  the  orthodox  or  Realist  line. 
To  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  his  con- 
nection with  England  as  its  primate  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  life. 

His  friendship  with  Lanfranc  brought 
Anselm  from  Normandy  on  occasional  visits 
to  England,  where  his  reputation  rose  very 
high,  and  where  he  gained  the  respect  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons.  In  the  year  1093  he 
visited  the  country  again  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  death-bed  of  the  great  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester ;  and  while  at  Chester, 
was  desired  to  visit  the  king,  William  Rufus, 
who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Gloucester. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  had  been 
vacant  for  four  years,  ever  since  the  death  of 
I^anfranc,  and  other  sees  were  also  vacant, 
the  king  delaying  bis  nominations  to  them 


that  he  might  the  longer  receive  thei 
revenues.  Ajnselm  persuaded  William  to  d 
his  duty  by  appointing  bishops  to  these  vacai 
sees ;  and  eventually,  under  pressure  from  a 
sides,  he  consented  to  the  nomination  of  hini 
self  as  the  successor  of  Lanfranc  He  wc 
consecrated  on  December  4th,  1093,  an 
lived  through  a  stirring  primacy  of  sixtee 
years,  several  of  which  he  spent  in  exile  c 
the  continent. 

As  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Anselm  di 
much  to  rivet  on  the  Church  of  England  thoi 
chains  of  Papal  usurpation  which  it  cost  i 
much  bitterness  and  enmity  to  undo.  Po] 
Gregory  VII.,  better  known  as  Hildebnm 
who  occupied  the  Papal  throne  from  a.! 
1073  to  A.D.  1085,  had  carried  the  pretensioi 
of  the  Roman  See  to  a  height  whidi  they  hi 
never  reached  before  in  his  contest  with  tl 
Emperor  Henr}'  IV.  whom  he  excommunicate 
and  his  policy  led  to  the  election  of  an  Ani 
Pope,  Guibert,  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
Clement  III.,  in  a.d.  1080,  who  was  f 
twenty  years  recognised  as  pope  by  a  co 
sideraole  portion  of  the  Churdi.  Heanwhil 
on  the  death  of  Hildebrand  in  a.d.  1085, 
successor  was  elected,  in  the  person 
Victor  III.,  whose  death  took  place  in  a. 
1087,  and  who  was  then  succeeded  by  11 
ban  II.,  who  died  in  a.d.  1099.  Wh 
Anselm  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy 
A.D.  1093,  he  found  that  William  Rufus  and  1 
barons  recognised  Clement  III.  as  pope,  wb 
he  himself  recognised  Urban  II.  He  appli 
to  the  king  for  permission  to  visit  Rome  Q 
he  might  receive  the  Pall  from  Urban  I 
but  permission  was  refused,  the  pall  bcii 
eventually  sent  to  the  king  by  a  Papal  legi 
in  1095,  and  delivered  to  Anselm  by  t 
sovereign's  own  hands.  But  this  was  cbei 
strife  between  king  and  archbishop  respecti 
pope  and  an ti -pope  which  lasted  for  a  ye 
when  Anselmsucceeded  in  forcing  arecogniii 
of  Urban  II.  on  the  king  and  his  friends.  1 
success  which  the  archbishop  thus  obtained 
behalf  of  the  pope  who  supported  the  HiL 
brandine  policy',  against  the  pope  who  oppoi 
it,  led  to  furtiier  disputes  between  him  a 
William  11. ;  and  when  at  length  he  "s 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
renounce  all  right  of  appefd  from  the  King 
England  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  his  refij 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  En^lf 
until  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  and 
accession  of  Henrj'  I. 

The  Archbishop  retired  to  Lyons,  but  '^ 
soon  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  "wh 
cause  he  had  so  strongly  maintained.  Wl 
he  was  at  Rome,  the  Lateran  Council  i 
held,  and,  as  no  Archbishop  of  Canterbi 
had  ever  been  present  on  such  an  occafii 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  precedence  wh 
should  be  given  to  him.  Urban  II.  decii 
the  question  by  placing  Anselm  on  his  ri; 
hand,  with  the  complimentary  sa^nng  thai 
appeared  there  as  "  alterius  orbis  Papa,'* 
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10  i^Qdi  a  representative  bishop,  but  a  brother 
pope,  the  Pope  of  that  other  world  which 
itzetehed  forth  into  the  unknown  West  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Oq  the  death  of  William  Bufus,  in  a.d. 
llOOf  the  archbishop  returned  from  Rome  to 
that  "other  world"  where  his  duties  lay. 
But  almost  immediately  the  embittered 
(toarrel  between  king  and  archbishop  again 
arose,  Anselm  opposing  Henry  I.  on  the 
I  question  of  Intsstttubbs,  as  he  had  opposed 
his  brother  on  that  of  the  rival  popes. 
Bishops  had  been  elected  to  vacant  sees 
<ltirini^  the  years  of  the  archbishop's  absence, 
and  although  not  consecrated,  they  received 
thair  episcopal  estates  from  the  king  by  the 
ordioary  ceremony  of  investiture  used  under 
the  Norman  kmgs,  the  delivery  by  the 
soreretgn  to  the  &bop-elect  of  the  orozier 
azMl  episcopal  ring,  which  had  come  into  the 
king's  custody  on  tiie  death  of  the  preceding 
hiahopw  When  Henry  required  the  arch- 
bishop to  consecrate  these  bishops-elect, 
Anaelm  refused,  pleading  that  he  was 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  Bull  which 
Urban  U.  had  issued  in  a.d.  1095.  [Inves- 
TrrunB.]  Anselm  once  more  visited  Rome. 
His  appeal  from  his  sovereign  was  received 
by  the  new  Pope,  Pascal  II.,  and  the  latter 
decided  in  his  favour,  forbidding  the  English 
king  to  do  anything  at  variance  with  the 
Boll  of  his  predecessor.  Once  more  Arch- 
bnhop  Anselm  became  an  exile,  and  he  re- 
mained away  from  England  for  about  seven 
years,  returning  only  in  1107,  two  years 
before  his  death.  When  the  latter  occurred, 
at  Canterbury,  in  April,  1109,  Anselm  was 
serenty-five  years  old,  and  had  been  arch- 
biahop  for  sixteen  years,  but  the  greater  part 
of  thu  sixteen  years  he  had  been  out  of  the 
country.  Nearly  the  whole  time  of  his 
epuoopate  he  was,  in  fact,  working  and 
solEenng  for  the  maintenance  of  novel  claims 
made  by  the  Popes  for  the  exercise  of  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
began  tne  movement  which  culminated  in 
^  first  clause  of  Magna  Charta,  **  Let  the 
AngHcan  Churdi  be  free;"  but  the  move- 
ment was  far  from  being  so  noble  a  one 
as  these  words  seom  to  indicate,  for  the 
freedom  which  Anselm  and  those  who  followed 
in  his  wake  sought  was  liberation  from  the 
ancient  constitutional  authority  of  the  Kings 
d  England,  and  slavish  subjugation  to  the 
unconstitutional  authority  which  the  Popes 
ci  Rome  claimed  to  exercise  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Had  he  been  an  Englishman, 
AnnJm  would  probably  have  taken  the 
Of^WBite  hne,  in  which  case  the  usurpations 
estshlisfaed  by  the  popes  at  that  time  could 
sot  have  been  maintained,  and  the  history  of 
the  mediieval  Church  of  England  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  was.  The 
archbishop  died  at  Canterbury  on  April  2lRt, 
U0»,  and  was  at  first  bnned  in  front  of 
the  rood-screen,  but  afterwards  in  St.  Anselm's 


Tower.  Just  before  the  current  of  English 
Church  affairs  set  in  steadily  for  the  Refor- 
mation, he  was  canonised  by  the  efforts  of  his 
successor  Morton,  April  21st,  the  day  of  his 
death  being  the  day  appointed  for  his  com- 
memoration. 

AntachapeL — ^The  western  portion  of 
a  college  or  other  chapel,  which  is  screened 
off,  or  otherwise  separated,  from  the  part 
used  for  Divine  Service.  Sometimes  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  western  transept, 
as  in  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxfonl; 
at  others  it  is  similar  to  the  nave  o|  a  church 
or  cathedral,  as  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Ante-Commniiion  Service. — That 
portion  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Prayer  Book  which  precedes  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant.  It  is  sometimes  said 
by  itself,  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  first  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 
Service  : — "  Upon  the  Sunday  and  other  Holy 
Days  (if  there  be  no  Communion)  shall  he  said 
all  that  is  appointed  at  the  Communion  until 
the  end  of  the  general  Prayer  [for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant  here  on 
earth],  together  with  one  or  more  of  the»e 
Collects  last  before  rehearsed^  concluding  with 
the  Blessing:' 

Antelucaa  Aseemblieiu— A  designa- 
tion given  in  times  of  persecution  to  the 
services  of  the  early  Christians,  especially 
to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  because  they  weie 
held,  partly  for  safety^s  sake,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  before  it  was  light. 

Antependium. — The  doth  which  hangs 
in  front  of  the  altar.  It  is  also  called  a 
"  frontal."     [Altar  Cloth.] 

Anthem. — ^This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  antiphon,  a  singular  form  of 
the  plural  Greek  word  antiphdnaj  its 
original  form  iq  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English  being  antefn,  and  antem.  The 
fn  became  softened  into  m,  as  in  stefn^ 
the  stem  of  a  tree.  This  original  form 
referred  to  the  mode  of  singing,  that 
of  singing  its  several  divisions  alternately 
from  side  to  side  of  the  choir.  [Antiphonal 
SiNOiNO.]  But  in  course  of  time  this  strict 
sense  of  the  word  passed  away,  and  the  term 
became  that  of  a  short  sacred  song  in  words 
generally  taken  from  the  Bible,  which  was 
sung  before  and  after  a  psalm,  to  give  the 
ke}niote  of  the  sense  in  which  the  psalm  was 
used.  Such  an  antiphon  was  anciently  sung 
with  the  Penitential  Psalms  when  used  before 
the  Litany,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  Litany 
and  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  appearing  in  the  latter  place  in  the 
form,  **  Remember  not,  Lord,  our  iniquities, 
nor  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers.  Spare 
us,  good  Lord,  spare  Thy  people,  whom  Thou 
luwt  redeemed  with  Thy  most  precious  blood, 
and  be  not  angrj'  with  us  for  ever."  But 
further  on  in  the  same  service  an  antiphon  is 
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still  attached  to  its  Psalm,  the  seventy-first, 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  cross 
and  precious  blood  hast  redeemed  us,  save  us, 
and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord;"  the  only  place  in  the  Prayer  Book 
where  an  antiphon  occurs  for  use  exactly 
in  its  original  way. 

The  transition  from  an  antiphon,  antefn, 
antempne,  or  antem  of  this  kind  to  an  an- 
them in  the  modem  sense  is  sufficiently  ob\'i- 
ous.  A  practice  arose  in  Queen  £li£abeth*s 
days  of  singing  such  anthems  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  service,  evensong  then  ending 
with  the  third  collect.  Thus  Strype  writes,  on 
the  authority  of  a  contemporary  record,  that  on 
Mid-lent  Sunday,  March  24th,  1560,  '*in  the 
afternoon  Bishop  Barlow,  one  of  King 
Edward's  bishops,  now  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
preached  in  his  habit  before  the  Queen.  His 
sermon  ended  at  five  of  the  clock ;  and  pre- 
sently after  her  chapel  went  to  evensong.  The 
cross  as  before  standing  on  the  altar;  and  two 
candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  in  them. 
And,  service  concluded,  a  good  Anthem  was 
sung."  This  custom  was  probably  a  common 
one  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  is  preserved  still  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
at  the  end  of  our  present  service.  But  when  the 
Prayer  Book  was  brought  into  its  present  form, 
in  1661,  a  rubric  was  inserted  after  the  third 
collect  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  which 
made  the  anthem  more  definitely  a  part  of 
Divine  Service — "  In  Quires  and  places  where 
they  sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem."  In 
the  choirs  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches  the  rubric  is  exactly  observed  by 
the  singing  of  an  anthem  of  the  kind  illus- 
trated above,  the  words  being  usually  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture;  and  many  such  an- 
thems are  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  provincial 
cathedrals.  In  parish  churches  a  hymn  in 
verse  is  generally  sung  as  the  anthem,  though 
of  late  years,  owing  partly  to  the  improve- 
ment in  church  choirs,  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  compositions  recently  written  for 
this  purpose,  anthems  are  frequently  to  be 
heard  in  many  churches. 

AwfeliftliTi^  St. — A  martyr  at  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  a.d.  255,  and  commemorated  on 
February  6th. 

Anthony,  St.    [Antony.] 

Anthropomorphism. — The  error  of 
attributing  man's  [Ur.  anthrOpos]  form  [Gr. 
morp?i^]  to  the  Divine  Nature.  It  was  defi- 
nitely maintained  by  a  sect  called  Audians  or 
A  udseans,  after  their  leader  Audasiis  or  Audius. 
The  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites  flourished 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  Meso- 
potamia. 

Anthropopathism  [Or.  anthrdpos,  man; 
pathos^  an  affection]. — ^An  error  similar  to 
that  named  in  the  preceding  article,  attribu- 
ting to  God  the  same  feelings,  affections,  and 
capacity  for  suffering,  as  belong  to  man. 


Anti-Adiaphorists.    [Adiapuobists.] 
Anti-Burghers.    [Bukoue&s.] 
Anti-CalTinists.    [Arminiaks.] 

AntipChrist.  The.— lliis  is  the  title  [Gr. 
Ho  Antichristos]  by  which  St.  John  [I  tfohn 
ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3,  2  John  7]  four  times  desig- 
nates a  personal  opponent  of  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom  on  earth,  who  is  referred  to  without 
being  named  by  other  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  idea  contained  in  Uio 
title  is  that  of  a  person  who  not  only  opposes 
himself  to  Christ,  but  one  who  also  sets  him- 
self up  in  His  place,  **The  Antichrist"  pro- 
fessing to  l>e  **  the  Christ ; "  this  being  the 
full  sense  of  the  Greek  preposition  '<  anti.*' 

The  earliest  reference  to  such  ai,  anti- 
Messiah  is  in  the  prophet  who  speaks  more 
fully  of  the  Messiah  than  any  other  ex- 
cept Isaiah — ^the  prophet  Daniel.  Describing 
his  Wsion  of  the  last  age  of  the  world,  and 
the  events  attending  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  to  judgment,  Daniel  speaks  of  a 
great  world  power  and  kingdom  which  wilj 
arise  up  in  opposition  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
This  power  is  actuated,  and  the  kingdom 
organised  and  ruled,  by  a  human  persor 
represented  under  the  common  mystical  figur< 
of  a  "  horn,"  but  a  horn,  or  power,  having 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a  mouth  speak 
ing  "  great  things  "  [Dan.  vii.  8,  viiL  8—14] 
**a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  who  shall  di 
according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  him 
self,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god 
and  shall  sp^k  marvellous  things  against  tbi 
God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  un^  the  in 
dignation  shall  be  accomplished.*'  It  is  ak 
represented  that  this  Antitheistic  king  wil 
wield  great  military  power,  being  one  wh 
shall  "  honour  the  god  of  forces,"  who  ehal 
<*  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow 
and  pass  over ; "  who  "  shall  enter  also  int 
the  glorious  land,"  "who  shall  plant  th 
tabernacles  of  his  palace  between  the  scfi 
in  the  glorious  holy  mountain,"  who« 
"  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  ow 
power,"  and  "  who  shall  come  to  his  en< 
and  none  shall  help  him"  [Dan.  xi.  3 
— 46].  St.  Paul  can  hardly  be  double 
to  be  looking  towards  the  same  ant 
theistic  person,  when  he  writes  of  "  The  I  av 
loss  One,"  "  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  bin 
self  against  everything  that  is  called  God,  < 
that  is  an  object  of  worship,  so  that  he  sittet 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  forth  himsc* 
that  he  is  God"  [2  Thess.  ii.  3^  4]. 

But  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testamei 
the  antitheistic  king  who  will  wield  so  grej 
a  power  in  the  last  age  of  the  world  is  gexii 
rally  set  forth  as  a  human  person  who  -wH 
simulate  the  Person  and  Power  of  Gr< 
Incarnate ;  hence,  he  receives  the  distinctly 
title  of  Antichrist,  not  of  Antitheos,  tl 
opponent  of  God,  and  the  terms  in  which  1 
is  spoken  of  are  often  borrowed  from  tho 
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^  ittpec^ng  Clirist.      ThoB  Antichrist  has 
^  "Mvent,"       and      "Appearing,"     and 
"M&tba  in.  his  a.ppomted  time.'*  As  Christ 
kHightinto  the  world  **  the  mystery  of  the 
GtidbnfiSB,"  BO  AxtUchxist  brings  *'  the  mystery 
oftheLavleesxieas  ; "   and  as  Christ  is  known 
in  Ha  Kingdom  aa    Hie    "  Lamb   of  Grod," 
to  Antichrist     is     represented    as    having 
"tro  boras  like  a  lamb^  though  he  spake 
like  a  dragon"     [Rev.     xiii     11].       "The 
Deceiver,"  wrote  "Hippolytus  [a.d.  220—236], 
in  t  tieatiae     on     Chrut    and    Antichrist, 
"^  seems  to  liken  himself  in  all  things  to  the 
Son  of  God.     CSirist  is  a  lion,  so  Antichrist 
is  a  Ham ;  Christ  is  a  King,  so  Antichrist  also 
is  a  king.    The  Saviour  was  manifested  as 
a  Lamb,  so  he  too  will  appear  as  a  lamb, 
though  inwardly  he  is  a  wolf.     The  Saviour 
came  into  the  world  in  the  Circumcision,  so 
also  will   he.      The    Saviour  sent   apostles 
among  all  nations,  and  he  in  like  manner  will 
send  mbe  a]^)stle8.     The  Lord  gave  a  seal  to 
those  who  believed  in  Him,  and  he  will  give 
GDe  in  like  manner.    The  Saviour  appeared 
in  the  form  of  man,  and  he  too  will  come  in 
human  form.      The  Saviour  raised  up  His 
holy  fleah»  and  showed  it  like  a  temple,  and 
he  wiB  raise  a  temple  of  stone  in  Jerusalem." 
It  was  also  believed  by  some  early  Christian 
writers  that  Antichrist  would  be  an  Incar- 
nation oi  the  Evil  One.   '*  For  the  devil,"  says 
Theodoret,  when  commenting  on  Daniel  viL  26, 
**  win  imitate  the  Licamation  of  our  God  and 
Saviour:    and  as  the  Lord  was  manifested 
by   the  instrumentality  of  man's  nature,  and 
wrought  our  salvation,  so  the  devil  also  shall 
take  a  meet  instrument  of  his  wickedness, 
and  by  means  thereof  shall  show  forth  his  own 
operation,  deceiving  such  men  as  are  indolent 
and    off  their  g^u^d,  with  false  signs  and 
w-onders,  and  a  parade  of  simulative  miradee." 
This  latt^  feature  in  the  patristic  conception 
of  the  Antichrist  is  in  accordance  with  our 
ljord*B  own  predictions  respecting  the  last 
a|?e  of  the  world : — "  There  shall  arise  false 
Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show 
preat  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
elect "  [MatL  xxiv.  24]. 

This  last  characteristio  of  the  Antichrist's 
work  is  closely  associated  with  the  statement 
of  St.  Paul  that  he  will  set  himself  up  as  a 
higher    object   of    worship    than  "all  that 
is  called  God."    "In  this  crowning  feature 
of  the  last  assault  on  Christianity,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  person,  kingdom,  and  wor- 
ship at  Satan  incarnate,  or  oi  a  man  wholly 
poaooeood  by  Satan,   will  be  offered  to  the 
world  as  a  substitute  for  the  Person,  Kingdom, 
and   worship  of    God   Incarnate,  our    Lord 
Jemas  Christ.  As  'the  mystery  of  the  Godliness* 
is  the  manifestion  of  God  in  the  flesh,  so  a 
dreadfnl  imitation  of  it  wiU  be  *  the  mystery 
of  the  Lawlessness.'  "     The  '*  abomination  of 
desolation  "  may  then  be  truly  said  to  "  stand 
in  the  holy  place,*'  when  the  man  of  sin,  the 


son  of  perdition,  "the  lawless  one,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  exceedingly 
against  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  an 
object  of  worship,  does  in  his  final  pride  *  sit 
in  the  temple  of  God,'  even  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  by  proclaimmg  himself  to  be  the  one 
only  object  of  Divine  worship,  and  declaring 
himself  that  he  is  God"  [Blunt* s  Annot, 
BibUf  iii.  547].  It  is  to  this  climax  of  Anti- 
christianism,  the  substitution  of  himself  for 
Christ,  that  the  words  of  the  Revelation  seem 
to  refer,  when,  writing  of  such  an  Antichrist, 
the  prophet  says,  "  All  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  [Rev.  xiii. 
8]. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  powerful  princes,  who 
have  showed  themselves  greatly  opposed  to 
religion,  whether  before  or  after  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  would  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  Antichrists.  So  the  great  persecutor 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  generally  considered 
by  the  Jews ;  so  Mahomet,  the  great  personal 
opponent  of  Christ,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world. 
**As  the  Saviour,"  said  St.  Jerome,  "had 
Solomon  and  the  other  saints  as  types  of  His 
coming,  so  we  may  rightly  believe  that 
Antichrist  had  as  a  type  of  himself  that  most 
wicked  King  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the 
saints,  and  profaned  the  Temple.  The  Em- 
peror Nero,  the  first  great  persecutor  of 
Christians,  was  lon^  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  '*  many  Antichrists,"  of  whom  St.  John 
speaks;  and  his  resuscitation  as  the  actual 
Antichrist  was  long  expected. 

Antidioomaziaiiites. — The  name  of  a 
sect  which  arose  in  Arabia,  Rome,  and  else- 
where, in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
its  meaning  being  that  of  "  Opposers  of 
Mary."  They  were  also  called  Antidico- 
marites,  Antimarites,  and  Antimarians,  by 
early  writers.  They  denied  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  remained  a  virgin  ever  after  as 
well  as  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  main- 
taining that  those  who  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Gosp^  as  "  His  brethren  "  were  her  children 
by  a  husband  whom  she  married  after  the 
death  of  Joseph,  or  by  Joseph  himself.  This 
principal  tenet  of  the  sect  was  revived  by 
many  of  the  early  Puritans  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
vigorously  defended  the  opinion  of  Mary's 
Perpetual  Virginity.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  who  held  these  opinions  were 
ever  formed  into  an  organised  body. 

Antidoron. — The  Greek  liturgical  name 
for  the  bread  which  is  blessed  but  is  not  needed 
for  consecration.  It  was  originally  distributed 
to  non-communicants  "  inst^d  of  the  gift "  of 
the  Eucharistic  bread  itself^  and  hence  its 
name.    [Pain  Beni.] 
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Antiffua,  Bishopric  of.  [Colonial 
Churchj 

AntileffOniena. — A  term  used  in  early 
Christian  times  to  designate  books  which 
claimed  to  be  part  of  me  New  Testament, 
but  whose  authoiity  was  disputed,  or  **  spoken 
against,"  as  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word.  Such  were  the  seven  General  Epistles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  [Euseb.,  £ccl.  Sist.j  vi. 
14].  As  there  were  such  books  also — those 
now  called  "  Apocrypha,"  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament — the  name  of  Anti- 
legomena  came  to  be  applied  to  them  also. 
[Apocrypha.] 

Antunensinm,  or  Antiminsiiim.— 

The  Greek  term,  the  latter  word  being  always 
used  in  the  Eastern  Church,  for  a  consecrated 
altar  cloth  which  answers  to  the  "corporal" 
of  the  Western  Church.  Some  writers  allege 
that  they  were  intended  only  for  use  on  un- 
consecrated  altars,  like  those  of  oratories,  but 
the  modem  practice  is  to  consecrate  them,  or  a 
piece  of  linen  enough  to  make  several  of  them, 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  to  use  them 
on  the  altar  which  is  also  consecrated  at  that 
time.  The  same  name  is  given  to  portable 
altars  in  the  Western  Church.  [Super- 
altars.] 

Afi4:iTifttif^ift.r^ff- — ^Thoso  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  Christianity  is  so  opposed  to 
Law  [Gr.  antiy  against;  nomost  law],  that  a 
perfect  Christian  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law.  An  early  form 
of  this  error  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  writing,  "  For 
sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  he 
exclaims,  "  What  then,  shall  we  sin  because 
we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  ?  " 
[Rom.  vi.  14,  15],  and  then  confutes  the  error. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  were,  even 
in  those  early  days,  persons  who  alleged  that 
as  they  lived  no  longer  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Sinaitic  Law  respecting  ceremonies, 
they  were  free  from  its  restrictions  respecting 
morals ;  as  if  they  had  said,  "  We  are  so  com- 
pletely under  grace  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  let  us  live  as  we  like,  for  grace  has  set 
us  free  and  has  made  us  safe."  The  error 
never  died  out,  and  was  current  among  some 
of  the  stmnge  sects  which  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Nicolaitanes  spoken  of  by  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  making  licentiousness  a 
part  of  their  religion ;  but  it  has  never  been 
made  the  foundation  principle  of  any  organised 
body,  and  so  no  actual  sect  of  Antinomians 
has  ever  existed  under  that  name.  In  theory 
the  'principle  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  those  (especially  a  Lutheran  named 
John  Agricola)  who  exaggerated  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  and  in 
England  it  was  commonly  taught  among  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The 


error  also  pervaded  the  teaching  of  those  who 
taught  in  an  extreme  form  the  efficacy  of 
faith  alone  for  salvation  [Solifidianb].  Among 
the  Puritans  there  were  some  who  denied 
that  anything  which  the  elect  may  do  can  be 
regarded  as  sin,  reckoning  themaelveB  among 
the  elect,  and  living  accordingly. 

Antioch,  Theological  School  of. — This 
term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  theologians,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  School  [Alex- 
andria, School  of],  and,  as  in  that  case,  i1 
originated  in  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  converts  to  Christianity.  In  this  school 
originated  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  and  thai 
teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata  which  gave  ri« 
to  Arianism.  But  it  was  also  the  fountain 
head  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture 
as  Alexandria  was  of  the  mystical,  and  it  wai 
here  that  St.  Chrysostom  learned  that  methoc 
of  exegesis  which  has  made  his  writings  th< 
source  of  so  much  sound  theology  and  practica 
godliness.  Critical  details  on  the  subject  o 
Antiochean  theology  mubt  be  looked  for  else 
where. 

Antipaschal  Week.— The  week  be 
ginning  with  Low  Sunday,  or  the  firs 
Sunday  after  Easter,  is  so  called  in  th 
Eastern  Church. 

Antiphon. — A  short  sentence,  generally 
taken  from  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  01 
Testament,  sung  before  and  after  a  paaltr 
and  intended  to  mark  the  sense  in  which  th 
psalm  is  used  as  a  "  Proper  Psalm."  Anti 
phons  are  of  such  ancient  use,  that  an  "  Anti 
phonarium,"  or  book  of  antiphons  for  th 
year,  is  attributed  to  St.  Gregory  the  Grea' 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Specimer 
of  antiphons  stiU  surviving  in  the  Book  < 
Common  Prayer  are  given  under  the  woi 
Anthem. 

Antiphonale. — A  service  book,-  contaii 
ing  the  words  and  music  of  the  Antiphons. 

Antiplionariiun.    [Antiphon ale.] 

Antiphonal  Singing.— The  singings  • 
the  Psalms  verse  by  verse  alternately  c 
opposite  sides  of  the  choir.  The  practice 
derived  from  the  Temple  worship,  where  son 
of  the  singers  stood  on  the  right  hand  ax 
some  on  the  left  hand,  "  ward  against  waixl. 
Heman,  as  precentor,  standing  in  the  no  id 
[1  Chron.  vi.  33,  39,  44:  xxv.  8],  "to  star 
every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lor 
and  likewise  at  even"  [I  Chron.  xxiii.  30 
a  method  of  singing  indicated  also  by  the  for 
in  which  some  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  tl 
twenty-fourth  and  the  hundred  and  thirt; 
fotirth,  are  composed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  David  "kn 
the  pattern  of  the  Temple  and  its  fumitti 
"by  the  Spirit,"  and  '*in  writing  by  ti 
Lord's  hand  upon"  him  [1  Chron.  xxvi 
12,  19],  BO  he  who  provided  so  large  a  porti« 
of  the  Psalter  should  have  revealed  to  lii 
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the  maimer  in  which  the  songs  of  Divine 
Serrioe  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Qiurch 
vere  to  be  song,  hearing  in  spirit  that  which 
laiah  also  heud,  the  antiphonal  worship  of 
the  angels  in  heaven,  where  **  one  cried  unto 
mother,  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His 
giory"  [Isa.  vi.  3]. 

The  introduction  of  the  practice  into  the 
Christian  Church  seems  to  have  taken  place 
very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Roman  capital  of 
Syria  and  of  Roman  Asia,  that  city  of  An- 
tioch  which  holds  so  important  a  place  in  the 
early  spread  of  Christianity,  and  where  **  the 
disciples  were  first  called  Christians."    It  is 
said  by  Socrates,  an  early  Church  historian, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  Enghsh 
translation,  "  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  the  third   bishop  in  succession  from 
Peter  the  Apostle,  who  was  conversant  and 
had  great  familiarity  with  the  Apostle,  saw  a 
▼ison  of  angels,  which  extolled  the  Blessed 
Trinity  wiUi  hymns  that  were  sung  inter- 
changeably, and  delivered  unto  the  Chim^ 
of  Antioch  the  order  and  manner  of  singing 
ezpreased  in  the  yiidon.    Thereof  it  came  to 
pasB  that  every  church  received  the  same 
traditian/'     The  exact  truth  may  be  thai 
antiphonal  singing  was  introducea  into  the 
principal  church  of  the  most  important  city 
of  the  Eastern  world  as  soon  as,  if  ever,  it 
vas  discovered  that  the  non-sacrificial  parts 
of  Jewish  Divine  worship  were  to  be  accepted 
by  Christians  as  a  lawful  heritage  which  was 
to  be  handed  on  to  future  ages.   The  churches 
of  Europe  did  not,  however,  adopt  the  custom 
until  a  later  date,  when  St.  Ambrose  is  said 
to  have  introduced  it  at  Milan,  after  a  visit 
which  he  had  paid  to  Antioch,  when  "he 
ordained,**  says   St.  Augustine,  in  his  Con- 
ftmotu^  **  that  the  i)aalms  and  hymns  should 
be  sung  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  sung  in  the  East.'* 

Antipopes. — Those  who  have  claimed  to 
be  popes,  hut  whose  election  has  either  been 
so  irregular  as  to  make  it  evident  that  their 
chum  was  a  false  one,  or  so  schismatical  as  to 
make  their  pretensions  to  the  papal  throne 
qncanonicaL  The  number  of  such  pretenders 
has  been  forty,  the  number  of  recognised 
popes  having  been  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
leren.  But  it  is  not  ear^  to  make  the 
eonnieration,  and  some  Roman  Catholic 
historianB  reckon  them  as  few  as  twenty-four. 
There  has  been  no  such  rival  to  a  reigning 
pope  since  A.n.  1438.     [Popb.] 

A 11  tlptPCloUftlltl  lit  W  ■ — Opponents  of  in- 
2uit  [6r.  pa\d%09\  baptism. 

Antitactios. — A  sect  of  Onostics  which 
arose  late  in  the  second  century.  Their 
same  signifies  "  opponents,"  and  is  thus  ex- 
^ained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria: — *'We 
can  them  Antitactics  or  opponents  who  say 
that  Qod  is  indeed  our  Father,  and  the  Father 


of  all  things,  and  that  He  made  all  things 
good :  but  that  one  of  those  beings  whom  He 
Himself  had  made  sowing  tares  among  the 
wheat  originated  evil,  of  which  we  being 
made  partakers,  we  ourselves  become  op- 
ponents of  God."  The  name  appears  to  be  a 
controversial  one,  and  to  be  given  to  some 
sect  or  sects,  such  as  the  Cakpocratiaks  or 
the  Yalbntinians,  as  indicating  one  of  their 
leading  principles.  Antitactics  were  accused 
of  being  Antinomians  of  the  g^rossest  kind. 

Antitrmitariaiui.— Those  who  deny 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  Three  Persons  in 
One  God—"  One  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity 
in  Unity  " — and  oppose  to  it  the  tenet  of  a 
God  without  distinction  of  Persons.  The 
Antitrinitarians  of  the  early  Church  were  the 
Sabellians  and  the  Abians;  the  leading 
ones  in  modem  times  have  been  the  Sociniank 
and  the  Unitakiams,  but  no  doubt  Antitrini- 
tarianism  is  maintained  by  many  who  do  not 
definitely  belong  to  either  of  these  sects. 
[Trinity,  Thb  Holy.] 

Antityp6. — ^That  which  corresponds  to  a 
type.  Thus,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  tiie  waters 
of  the  Flood  and  the  waters  of  baptism : — "  The 
ark  .  .  .  wherein  .  .  .  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water.  Which  also,  being  an  anti- 
tvpe,  baptism,  is  now  saving  you"  [1  Pet. 
iii.  21].  Thus,  while  a  type  is  a  figure,  an 
antityne  is  the  reality  which  the  type  pre- 
figured, as  Christ  is  the  Antitype  of  the 
paschal  lamb.  Many  of  the  Greek  Others 
caUed  the  Holy  Eucharist  an  antitype. 

Antonines. — An  order  of  monks  estab- 
lished in  France  in  the  11th  century  for 
nursing  persons  aflBicted  with  '*  St.  Antony's 
fire.** 

Antony,  St.  [a.d.  261— 336].— The  origi- 
nator of  monastic  communities  among  Chris- 
tians, as  distinguished  from  associations  of 
hermits,  each  living  the  life  of  a  solitary  in  a 
separate  place  from  others  [Anchouet].  He 
was  the  son  of  noble  and  wealthy  £g>7)tian 
parents,  who  lived  at  Coma,  near  lliebes, 
where  he  was  bom.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  left  without  his  parents,  the  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune,  imperfectly  educated, 
religiously  trained,  and  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  an  ascetic  life.  Under  the  impulse 
of  strong  feelings  caused  by  hearing  the 
words  of  our  Lord  read  in  church — "  Sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor " — he  gave 
away  the  whole  of  his  large  property,  not 
even  reserving  anything  for  a  little  sister 
who  had  been  left  to  his  care,  but  turning  her 
over  to  the  care  of  some  devout  woman  of  his 
acquaintance.  Antony  then  retired  from  his 
home  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  first  in  an 
empty  tomb,  and  then  for  twenty  years  among 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  near  the  Nile.  In 
his  solitary  life  he  was  visited  by  many  on 
account  of  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
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for  conflicts  with  the  devil,  for  the  working 
of  miracles,  and  for  holiness.  This  led  him 
to  leave  his  solitude  for  a  time,  and  collect  his 
followers  in  a  monastery  at  Phaium,  near 
Aphroditopolis,  now  Atfieh,  where  many 
might  live  together  under  religious  rules,  and 
earn  their  hread  hy  manual  labour.  Ue  also 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  Pispir,  on  the 
Nile,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others; 
but  Antony  would  never  consent  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  any  community,  and  though  he 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  ministering  among 
the  crowds  who  followed  him,  and  in  many 
good  acts  of  charity,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  his  cell  in  the  ruined 
castle  and  to  his  solitary  and  ascetic  life.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  account  of  his 
supposed  conflicts  with  evil  spirits,  which 
many  writers  have  supposed  with  reason  to 
be  the  feincy  of  a  mind  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  unhinged  by  solitary  life  and  severe 
asceticism.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  narrate  any 
of  the  miracles  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
wrought,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  false, 
among  which  most  persons  would  include  the 
pretty  story  of  the  flshes  collecting  near  the 
shore  in  a  vast  congregation  to  hear  a  sermon 
fi-om  his  lips  when  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  he  preached  refused  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was 
in  reality  so  great  as  to  lead  to  die  foundation 
of  a  system  which  revolutionised  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  which,  under  the  hands  of 
men  like  St.  Benedict,  arose  to  such  a  degree 
of  influence  that  it  left  its  mark  upon  every 
civilised  country  and  upon  every  age  down  to 
our  own.  That  St.  Antony  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  holiness  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  many 
legends  with  which  his  memory  has  been  en- 
crusted were  the  innocent,  because  almost 
unconscious,  inventions  of  over-zealous  ad- 
mirers, who  misunderstood  his  meaning  when 
preaching  to  them ;  others  perverted  versions 
of  circumstances  much  less  marvellous  in 
reality  than  they  appear  in  the  ever-growing 
legend ;  and  others  the  fruit  of  the  painter^s 
imagination.  He  lived  to  the  surprising  age 
of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  dying  peace- 
fully and  happily  in  his  hermitage,  probably 
on  January  17th,  the  day  set  apart  as  his  fes- 
tival in  the  ancient  calendars. 

The  usual  symbol  of  St.  Antony  is  the 
tau,  or  Egyptian  cross,  shaped  like  the  letter 
T,  which  has  become  known  as  St.  Antony's 
cross,  and  which  is  sometimes  thought  to 
represent  the  crutch  used  by  him  in  his  old 
age.  A  pig  is  also  a  common  symbol  of  the 
saint,  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  A  third 
symbol  is  that  of  a  bell,  which  is  sometimes 
carried  by  the  saint,  and  at  others  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  pig;  perhaps  this  symbol 
has  originated  in  the  stories  respecting  St. 
Antony's  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  a  bell 
occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  cere- 
monies used  at  exorcism. 


Antony  of  Padna,  St.  [a.o.  1196 
1231]. — A  great  Franciscan  preHcher  of  tl 
thirteenth  century,  bom  at  Ijisbon,  but  spen* 
ing  most  of  his  life  at  Padua,  in  Italy.  I 
died  in  the  latter  cit}*^  on  June  13th,  123 
and  was  canonised  in  the  same  year,  the  di 
to  which  his  name  is  at&xed  in  the  calenda 
being  that  of  his  death. 

Afi'fe/MriaM^-wft.'ng — The  name  given 
Melancthon  and  other  opponents  of  Osiandt 
or  Hosamann  [a.d.  1530],  who  himself  w 
one  of  the  Protestant  opponents  of  Luth< 

[OSIANDRIANS.] 

Antrim^  Prbsbtte&y  of. — A  section 
the  Irish  Presbyterians,  which  separated  fn 
the  main  body  in  a.d.  1750.  They  refused 
subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
Faith,  and  adopted  Arian  prindples. 

ApoUeianSy  Apblliakists,  or  Apelut 
— A  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  whi 
took  its  name  from  Apelles,  its  found* 
Apelles  had  been  a  follower  of  Marci 
[MAacioNFTEs],  but  was  repudiated  by  t 
latter  on  account  of  his  licentiousness.  ] 
then  established  a  sect  which  embraced  so 
of  the  opinions  of  Mardon  but  rejected  othe 
The  Appellians  attributed  the  creation  of  1 
world  to  a  being  created  by  God,  not  to  G 
himself,  and  believed  that  this  creator  v 
the  author  of  eviL  Christ,  who  suffered  s 
died,  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  Spirit  who  < 
scended  from  Heaven  and  assumed  a  B< 
compounded  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  t 
fire,  and  water,  which  elements  being  c 
persed,  the  Spirit  called  Christ  re-ascendec 
heaven.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Teetam 
were  inspired  by  the  author  of  evil, 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Law  of  M< 
was  also  eviL 

Aphthartodooate.— A  division  of 
MoNOPHTsiTES ;  also  called,  after  their  leac 
in  Armenia  and  in  Egypt,  Juliakists, 
Gaianit^.  They  first  appear  distinctly 
about  A.D.  649;  their  distinctive  princ 
being  that  the  human  part  of  the  one  Nat 
which  the  Monophysites  attributed  to 
Lord,  was  possessed  of  the  quality  of 
corruptibility  [Gr.  aphthar$ia].  The  t 
docetsB  was  added  to  signify  that  they  i 
sidered  our  Lord^s  Body  to  be  so  fa: 
phantom  that  it  was  not  really  capable 
doing  and  suffering  the  things  which  it  see 
to  do  and  suffer  [Docetje]. 

Apocalypse     FGr.     ApoeaHLpH*]. 
revelation  or  unveuinj^  of  mysteries, 
term  is  generally  apphed  to  the  last  boo] 
the  New  Testament,  the  Revelation   of 
John  the  Divine;   but  apocalyptic  elem 
pervade  the  prophetical  books   in   the 
Testament.     The  word  was  also  used  aa 
title  of  various  uninspired  books  used  by 
early  Christians,  and  believed  by  some  ol 
latter  to  be  inspired.    [Rbvelatiok,  Apo< 
PHAL  Apocalypses.] 
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ApOCSriteB. — A  Maniduean  sect  which 
arose  about  ihe  year  275,  the  particular  tenet 
in  vhich  they  differed  from  otiier  ManichsBans 
being  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  un- 
cretted,  divine,  and  etemaL  This  belief  they 
groonded  on  Gen.  ii.  7.  *  Their  name  is 
Greek,  signifying  ^  super-eminence  in  good- 


Apocryplia. — This  is  a  shortened  form 
of  the  6re^  phrase  Biblia  Apocrypha^  the 
"Hidden"  or  "Secret"  Books.  It  was 
originally  used  in  the  primitive  Church  as 
the  designation  of  false  Qospels,  and  other 
books  put  forth  by  heretics,  the  idea  of 
secrecy  being  derived  from  one  class  only  of 
such  ^ks,  those  secret  books  in  which,  as  in 
the  ^  Book  of  Mormon  "  of  modem  times,  the 
heretics  professed  to  have  a  revelation  over 
and  above  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  books  of  Old  Testament  times  which  are 
now  caDed  apocryphal,  were  formerly  called 
"  ecclesiasticaL"  The  earliest  use  of  the 
word  in  Rn^liwh  is  in  the  prologue  or  prefiu^ 
to  Wickliffe's  Bible,  which  says  that  St. 
Jerame  had  declared  of  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  E^sdra*,  that  they  "  ben  apocrifa,  that 
is,  not  of  autoritie  of  bileue." 

The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
books  and  portions  cf  books  which  form  part 
of  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Old  Testament, 
but  not  oi  the  Hebrew.    These  were  first 
separated  from  the  books  inrwhich  they  had 
always   previously   appeared  in  Greek  and 
Latin   Bibles   by  Bishop   Coverdale  in  his 
KngKsh  Bible  of  1535,  and  m  making  the 
chsmge  he  gave  this  caution  to  readers: — 
**  Xevertibeless,  I  have  not  gathered  them  to- 
gether to  the  intent  that  I  would  have  them 
desptaed  or  little  set  by,  or  that  I  should  think 
them  false,  for  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it. 
Tea,  I  doubt  not  verily  if  they  were  equally 
conferred  with  the  other  open  Scripture  (time, 
place,  and  citcumataaces  in  all  things  con- 
sidered), they  should  neither  eeem  contrary, 
nor  be  untruly  and  perversely  alleged."  The 
Geneva  Bible  of  1560  also  gives  tiiis  valuable 
ex^anation  in  its  preface  to  the  Apocrypha : — 
^Tbese  books  that  follow  in  order  after  the 
Prophets  unto  the  New  Testament  are  called 
Apocrypha,  that  is,  books  which  were  not 
Tceotved  by  a  common  consent  to  be  read  and 
expounded  publicly  in  the  Church,  neither 
yet  serve  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian 
leHgion,  save  inasmuch  as  they  had  the  con- 
ient  of  the  other  Scriptures  called  canonical, 
to  oonfirm  the  same,  <yr  rather,  wherever  they 
are  grounded ;  but,  as  books  proceeding  from 
godly  men,  were  received  to  be  read  for  the 
adnuceinmit  and  furtherance  of  the  know- 
ledffio  <d  the  history,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
go^  manners,  which  books  declare  that  at 
aiD  tfmes  God  had  an  especial  care  for  His 
OaitA,  and  left  them  not  entirely  destitute 
of  teat^iers  and  means  to  oonfirm  them  in  the 
hope  of  the  jgomiaed  Momriflh  ;  and  also  that 


witness  that  those  calamities  Gkxi  sent  to  His 
Church  were  according  to  His  Providence, 
who  had  both  so  threatened  by  His  Prophets, 
and  so  brought  to  pass  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  and  for  the  trial  of  His 
children."  The  principle  on  which  these 
books  are  included  in  the  English  Bible  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  is  stated  in  the 
sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion : — 
**  And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ;  such 
are  these  following  : — 


Third  Book  of  Eadras, 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras, 
Book  of  Tobia% 
Book  of  Judith, 
Best  of  the  Book  of 

Esther, 
Book  of  Wisdom, 
JesuB  the  Son  of  Siraob, 
Bamoh  the  ]^phet. 


Song  of  the  Three  Child- 
ren, 
Story  of  Sosanna, 
Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manmwes, 
First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, 
Second  Book  of  Maooa- 
bees." 


The  Septuagint  Greek  Bible,  that  which  is 
used  in  tiie  Churches  of  the  Eetst,  of  Kiissia, 
and  of  Greece,  still  retains  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha  in  their  original  places;  and  so 
also  do  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  all  English  and 
other  versions  translated  from  it,  which  are  in 
use  in  Continental  Churches  and  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of.  England,  Ireland^ 
America,  and  other  countries.  There  was  a 
strong  disposition  at  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
separate  the  apocryphal  books  from  the 
canonical,  as  in  Enghsh  Bible,  but  in  the  end 
only  the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  were  so  separated,  and  printed 
after  the  New  Testament. 

Apocryphal  Qospels.— St.  Luke  ap- 
X)ear8  to  imply  that  there  were  many  narratives 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  existence  when  he  wrote 
his  GK)8pel,  his  dedication  of  it  to  Theophilns, 
beginning  with  the  words,  **  Forasmuch  as 
many  attempted  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most 
surely  belieT3d  among  us,  even  as  they 
delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the 
beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word  "  [Luke  i.  1].  As  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  acts  and  words  was 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  people  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  attempts  to  record  it  in  writing 
would  be  very  numerous ;  but  if  so,  they  must 
have  vanished  before  the  clearer  light  of  the 
inspired  Gospel,  for  no  works  are  now  known 
to  exist  which  can  be  said  to  correspond  with 
St.  Luke*s  reference  to  them.  They  ob- 
viously had  no  weight  in  the  Church,  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  early 
Christian  writers.  A  few  works  have,  how- 
ever, come  down  from  primitive  times,  which 
are  entitled  "  Gospels,"  and  though  they  have 
never  been  included  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  Old  Testament  were 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  yet  they  have 
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received  the  name  of  Apocxypha,  as  having  a 
certain  association  with  it  through  their  pre- 
tension to  narrate  certain  portions  of  our 
Lord^s  Life  and  Work. 

Thb  Gospel  of  St.  Jambs,  otherwise  en- 
titled The  Pbotevanoblium  or  original 
Gospel,  is  supposed  hy  the  great  critic 
Tischendorf  to  have  heen  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  ;  hut  no  copy  of 
it  exists  which  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
eleventh,  though  early  Christian  writers 
occasionally  refer  to  it.  It  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  hirth  and  early  life  of  the 
Virgin  Marv,  and  also  the  history  of  our 
Loin's  childhood  as  far  as  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  Minute  particulars  of  these  are 
given  which  probahly  embody  traditions  that 
were  current  Mmong  the  disciples,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  those  who 
had  known  the  Virgin ;  but  some  portions  are 
trifling  and  incredible,  and  these  throw  doubt 
upon  the  historical  value  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infakcy  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  St.  James,  but  does  not  profess 
to  go  more  than  a  few  years  further  vnth  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Life.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  a  later  date;  and  it 
contains  much  which  is  certainly  false,  such 
as  anecdotes  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  striking 
dead  a  schoolmaster  who  smote  Him  for 
asking  a  question,  a  boy  who  pushed  against 
His  shoulder,  and  another  boy  who  interfered 
with  His  play. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary 
is  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
is  probably  in  its  Latin  form  a  work  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  was  translated  from  an 
earlier  one  in  some  other  language.  It  seems 
to  represent  the  belief  of  the  Primi^e  Church 
respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful narrative,  and  does  not  contain  any- 
thing in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with 
Holy  Scripture,  concluding  with  the  words, 
**  And  it  came  to  pase  while  they  were  there, 
her  da.y8  were  accomplished  that  she  should 
bring  forth,  and  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  Son,  as  the  holy  Evangelists  have 
taught,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  with 
the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and 
reigneth  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  professes  also 
to  be  an  account  of  our  Lord's  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  Its  date  is  as  early  as  the  century 
after  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  unmistakably  a 
romance.  It  pretends  to  record  many 
miracles  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  which  are  as 
plainly  mere  inventions  as  those  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  There  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  composed  by 
some  heretic 

The  Gospel  op  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called 
The  Acts  of  Pilate.  This  work  was  known 
to  Justin  Martyr  [a.d.  103-164]  and  to 
TertuUian  [a.d.  160-220],  and  was  considered 
by  the  latter  to  be  a  genuine  record  of  facts, 
though  not  inspired.    It  has  come  down  to 


modem  times  in  Greek,  which  the  Greek 
writer,  Ananias,  says  that  he  tr&nslated  from 
the  Hebrew  original  in  the  year  440.  In  its 
oldest  form  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  narrates 
the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  as 
they  are  narrated  in  the  authentic  €k)epeK 
and  works  up  with  the  inspired  narrative 
a  detailed  account  of  what  took  place  between 
Pilate  and  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  also  among 
the  latter  themselves  in  the  Sanhedrin. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  the  Grospels  in  this  narrative, 
and  it  reads  extremely  like  truth.  Some 
portions  are  very  beautiful,  especially  a 
chapter  in  which  some  of  those  who  had  been 
heiJed  by  our  Lord  come  forward  and  bcur 
witness  ia  His  favour  before  Pilate,  declaring 
what  He  had  done  for  them;  and  another 
portion  (in  some  copies)  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mother  cries,  "How  shall  I  live  without 
Thee,  O  my  Son  P  .  .  .  Bow  down,  O  Cro«^. 
that  I  may  embrace  Him."  In  some  copic  &, 
also,  a  continuation  of  tbe  narrative  is  found, 
in  which  two  of  the  saints  who  rose  with  our 
Lord,  sons  of  Simeon,  are  made  to  describt* 
the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  heU,  and  tht^ 
liberation  of  the  Holy  dead  from  the  power  of 
Satan  and  death.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
work,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  and  was  a$ 
popular  during  the  middle  ages,  under  the 
title  of  The  Harrowing  (that  is,  the  ** harry- 
ing," ravaging  or  despoiling)  of  Bell,  as  thf 
Jnjfemo  or  Faradiso  of  Dante,  or  the  PmradUe 
Lost  of  Milton,  or  the  Filgrim^M  Fro^rest  of 
Bunyan  have  been  in  later  times.  Some  good 
critics  consider  that  this  added  portion  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  written  as  early  as 
the  second  centur}'.  Further  information,  in- 
cluding the  texts  of  the  works  themselves, 
may  be  found  in  Cowper's  JpocryphtU  GotpeU. 

jflpocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

—  The  same  spirit  that  led  men  to  write 
books  which  were  supplementary  to  the 
Goq>els,  calling  them  also  *'  Gospels,"  lee 
them  to  write  supplementary  Acts  of  tku 
Apostles.  A  great  number  of  such  worki 
must  have  existed  in  primitive  times,  and 
although  some  would  probably  be  men 
romances,  others  would  be  quite  likely  U 
embody  floating  traditions  of  more  or  les 
authenticity,  respecting  the  full  and  bus] 
lives  of  the  Twelve.  But  no  such  worfc 
ever  found  a  place  among  the  books  of  th< 
New  Testament,  and  few  were  accepted,  ai 
trustworthy  historical  authorities,  amon^  th* 
more  learned  Christians  of  the  early  Church 
These  Acts  of  Apostles  generally  profess  ti 
give  the  history  of  some  one  Apostle  afte 
the  dispersion  of  the  Twelve  from  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  42  or  43.  Hence  we  have  the  Acta  6 
Andrew,  of  Andrew  and  Matthew,  of  Petet 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  i&c. 

Most  of  these  Acts  appear  to  have  he& 
written  by  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  or  Manichec^ 
although  they  were  sometimes  adopted,  wit] 
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■ntiUe  alterationB,  by  orthodox  writers. 
Tlief  date  from  the  seccmd  oentcuy  to  as 
late  IS  the  sixth ;  but  the  later  ones  were 
jsrobsbly  based  on  some  Acts  of  earlier  date, 
or  on  some  written  in  other  languages  than 
those  in  which  they  are  now  extant  Thus 
the  earliest  of  them,  the  Acts  and  Journeys 
of  Peter,  as  now  known,  are  a  Grnostio  com- 
postkm  of  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
W  the  work  is  based  on  an  earlier  one,  of 
whiek  a  fragment  remains,  written  by  Linus, 
his  cootempOTary.  The  Acts  of  Thaddeus, 
chiefly  comprising  the  legend  of  his  ministra- 
tioQ  to  Abgakus  at  Edessa,  are  extant  both  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  bat  the  Syriao  version, 
which  dates  from  the  third  century,  is  evi- 
deotly  grounded  on  one  of  much  older  date. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  Acts  of 
?wal  and  Thecla,  and  the  Recognitions  of 
St  Olwnent,  whidi  are  also  called  the  Acts 
of  Peter.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acts  of 
Ftoil  and  Theda,  are  said  by  Tertullian  and 
St  Jerome  to  have  been  written  by  a  priest, 
who  was  a  diadple  of  St  Paul,  and  who 
oonieieed  that  it  was  a  romance  written  to 
glorify  the  memory  of  St  PauL  Portions  of 
it  are,  notwithstanding  this,  undoubtedly 
historicai  and  the  account  of  Thecla  was 
aecepted  as  authentic  by  many  early  Christian 
vriten.  The  second  work,  the  CLBMEimNB 
Rwooinnoirs,  or  Acts  of  St  Peter,  or  Jour- 
nejDof  St  Clement,  is  partly  g^unded  on 
the  esriier  **  Clementine  MomiUee,**  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account  of  St.  Peter's  dis- 
pntstioDS  with  Binum  Magus,  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  of  the  incidents  which  occurred 
during  the  time  when  he  was  traTcUing  with 
St  Clement  The  work  is  extant  in  Latin 
and  Syriac,  the  original,  which  was  in 
Greek,  being  lost  It  appears  to  have  been 
vritten  lor  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the 
memory  of  St  Peter,  and  slandering  &at  of 
^.  P^  tiie  latter  Apostle  being  represented 
thnmg^ioat  as  an  antagonist  of  the  earlier 
Apos^Lea.  The  work  was  probably  written  by 
one  of  ^  Blchssaitb  heretics  early  in 
the  third  century. 

Ipoerjplial   ApoealrpMs.— These 

vorks  are  of  a  different  class  from  those 
pceoe^ng,  since  they  do  not  profess  to  nar- 
nie  historical  facta  or  to  deal  with  historical 
penoo^es,  but  to  be  prophecies  respecting 
the  fotore.  Most  of  them  were  associated 
with  the  names  of  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
or  pTQphett,  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the 
Aseension  of  Isaiah,  the  Kevelation  of  the 
Prophet  Esdras,  and  others.  A  good  and 
tt&y  aoeeasible  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
Apoodypse  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book 
of  Esdras,  which  ia  included  among  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  in  reality 
•  WQ^  written  about  the  end  of  the  first 
c«ataxy,  **  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  cHy  "  [2  Eadr.  iii.  1  j»  by  an  unknown 
Hebrew    CSmstian     living^     at    Borne,  the 


mystical  Babylon.  The  so-called  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  the  work  called  *'  l1i&  Shep- 
herd," attributed  to  Hermas,  are  compositions 
of  a  different  kind,  since  they  professedly 
belong  to  Christian  times,  but  Doth  were 
probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  Of  later  date,  in  the  second  century, 
another  class  of  such  Bevelations  appeared, 
named  after  some  New  Testament  personage, 
as  were  the  Ascension  of  Paul,  the  Kevelation 
of  Stephen,  and  the  Bevelation  of  Thomas,  all 
of  which  are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gnostic 
orig^  Later  still,  in  the  fourth  or  fifUi 
century,  were  the  Bevelation  of  Paul,  the 
Bevelation  of  Peter,  the  Bevelation  of 
Bartholomew,  and  a  spurious  Bevelation  of 
John,  of  which  little  more  exists  than  teg- 
mentary  portions. 

Apoorsrpluuui.— A  general  name  given 
in  the  early  Church  to  those  sects  of  heretics 
who  based  their  special  doctrines  on  secret 
books  for  which  they  claimed  the  authority 
of  inspiration.  Such  were  many  sects  of  the 
Gnostics  and  the  Manichees.  It  was  to  such 
books  that  the  term  Apocrypha  was  first 
applied.    [Apocrypha.] 

ApollinariaiUi.— A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
named  after  their  founder,  ApoUinaris,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syna,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  [d.  a.d.  392]. 
The  special  tenet  of  the  heresy  originated  by 
Apolhnaris  was  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  consisted  of  body  and  animal  soul 
only,  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  being  sup- 
plied  by  its  union  with  His  Bi\-ine  Mature. 
Thus  he  denied  the  first  part  of  the  doctrine 
now  formulated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
that  Christ  is  "  perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting  ** 

Assuming  that  a  human  being  consists  of 
a  human  body  [Gr.,  tdma'],  a  human  soul 
[Gr.,  psychejt  and  a  human  mind  [Gr., 
fMN«],  he  mamtained  that  the  last  was  not 
present  in  our  Lord.  The  opinion  originated 
in  a  revulsion  from  the  misbeliefs  of  the 
Arians,  and  a  desire  to  express  strongly  the 
perfect  sinlessnees  of  our  Lord.  If  He  pos- 
sessed the  same  kind  of  rational  soul  that 
ordinary  man  possesses.  He  was  possessed  of 
that  which  made  Him  capable  of  sinning; 
therefore  He  must  have  consisted  of  sOmOy  a 
body ;  ptyehey  an  animating  soul :  and  Logoa^ 
Divine  nature  incapable  of  sinning. 

Apollinarianism  was  condemned  without 
naming  ApoUinaris  by  a  Council  held  at 
Bome,  in  a.d.  373,  when  the  bishop  was  either 
deposed  or  gave  up  his  see,  ana  formed  a 
separate  congregation  to  which  he  consecrated 
a  bishop  named  Yitalis,  from  whom  the 
ApoUinarians  were  often  called  Yitalians. 
They  were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  but 
the  direct  condemnation  of  their  principles  in 
the  General  Council  of  Constantinople  by 
a  svnodioal  epistle,  and  the  suppression  of 
their  conventicles  by  Imperial  edicts,  in  the 
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yean  388»  397,  and  428,  put  an  end  to  their 
existence  as  a  sect.  Those  who  did  not 
return  to  the  Church  were  associated  with 

the  MONOPHYSITBS. 

ApoUoniay  St.  [a.d.  250],  a  saint  of  much 
note  as  the  patroness  of  those  who  have  the 
toothache.  The  legend  respecting  her  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  who 
were  heathen  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Some  pilgpdms  begging  an  alms  of  her 
mother  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  His 
mother,  she  entertained  them  kindly,  and 
received  instruction  from  them  which  led  her 
to  pray  to  the  Virgin  that  she  might  have  a 
child.  Apollonia  was  the  fruit  of  the  prayer, 
and  when  she  grew  up  she  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Leonine,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Antony.  After  her  baptism  an 
angel  directed  her  to  go  into  the  city  of  her 
birth  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  known. 
Many  were  converted,  but  some  were  offended, 
and  when  they  complained  to  her  father  he 
delivered  her  up  to  the  governor  as  a 
Christian.  Here  she  drove  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  an  idol  which  she  was  commanded  to 
worship.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  governor 
ordered  her  to  be  bound  to  a  column,  and  to 
have  her  beautiful  teeth  pulled  out  one  by 
one.  As  she  remained  constant  in  the  Faith, 
he  then  ordered  a  largfe  fire  to  be  kindled  in 
which  she  was  consumed.  St.  Apollonia*8 
day  in  the  calendars  is  Feb.  9th,  and  she  is 
represented  in  pictures  holding  a  pair  of 
pincers  with  a  tooth  grasped  in  them,  or 
pincers  lying  near  to  her. 

Apologies  for  Christianity.— Works 

written  in  defence  [Greek,  Apolog^]  of 
Christianity''  against  the  heathen  at  various 
dates  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries. 
When  Christian  principles  and  rites  became 
known  among  the  heathen  they  were  known 
in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  were  dis- 
guised by  strange  misrepresentations.  Charges 
were  brought  against  Christianity  that  it  was 
mere  Atheism  because  it  rejected  all  the 
heathen  deities;  it  was  said  to  lead  to  the 
grossest  immoralities,  such  as  incest  and  in- 
fanticide; and  to  promote  disloyalty  to  the 
Emperors.  These  accusations  were  in 
common  circulation  even  among  those  who 
belonged  to  the  educated  classes,  and  they 
had  much  influence  on  the  official  mind  of 
judges  before  whom  Christianity,  or  its  re- 
nunciation, became  a  matter  of  bfe  or  death. 
It  was  to  meet  these  accusations,  therefore, 
and  to  disabuse  the  governing  classes  of  the 
false  impressions  which  they  had  received, 
that  the  writers  called  Apologists  undertook 
their  work. 

The  apology  of  Quadratus  is  the  earliest 
on  record.  It  was  written  in  a.d.  131,  and 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Athens, 
of  which  city  Quadratus  seems  to  have  been 
bishop.  A  fragment  of  this  remains  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  in  which 


the  writer  speaks  of  persons  then  living  who 
had  been  miraculously  healed  by  our  Lord. 

An  Apology  written  by  Akistidbs  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  on  the  same 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens.  It  is  said 
to  have  referred  largely  to  the  writings  of 
heathen  philosophers,  but  no  part  of  it 
renuiins. 

Two  Apologies  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Justin  Maktyu,  the  first  being  adi&essed 
[a.d.  138]  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  whole  Roman  people ; 
and  the  second  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  [a.d.  161 — 166].  Antoninus  Pius 
answered  the  first  apology  by  an  Epistle  to 
the  Assembly  of  Asia,  in  which  he  directed 
that  Christians  should  not  be  mol^tted, 
except  in  cases  of  disloyalty  to  the  Roman 
Government;  and  further,  that  if  any 
Christian  were  arraigned  solely  on  account 
of  his  religion  he  should  be  set  free,  and  hii 
accuser  round  guilty.  Justin's  secood 
Apology  won  for  him  from  Marcus  Aureliui 
the  crowo  of  martyrdom. 

To  the  same  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Apologies  were  addressed  by  Mbluto, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollin ahis.  Bishop  od 
Hierapolis;  Mellito  boldly  telling  the  Em< 
peror  that  the  treatment  Christians  hac 
received  from  him  was  such  as  he  ought  noi 
to  show  even  to  barbarous  enemies,  while  th< 
Christians  were  loyal  subjects.  Such  out 
spokenness  showed  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 

But  the  most  outspoken  of  all  the  apologia 
was  that  of  Tbrtullian,  which  was  written  ii 
Latin,  all  the  previous  ones  having  been  u 
Greek,  about  a.d.  194.  From  it  we  are  abl 
to  see  better  than  from  any  of  the  rest  wha 
were  the  accusations  brought  against  Chris 
tians.  It  is  also  full  of  retort,  showing 
that  the  very  crimes  which  he  had  showi 
that  the  Christians  were  falsely  accused  q 
committing  were  in  reality  commonly  prai 
tised  among  Pagans,  and  were  what  the; 
were  proud  of  in  their  gods,  whom  he  treats  c 
with  the  most  withering  scorn  and  contempt 

The  arguments  of  apologists  were  draw 
from  the  prophecies  of  tie  Old  Testament,  ih 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  the  rapid  spread  of  Hi 
religion,  the  constancy  of  Christian  martyi 
under  their  piteous  sufferings,  the  strict  aii 
self-denying  lives  of  Christians,  and  the 
peaceable  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  al^ 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  possible  light  t^ 
absurdity  and  worthlessness  of  Paganiaa 
holding  up  its  superstitions  to  unsparixl 
ridicule.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  Mnn 
cius  Felix,  in  a  dialogue  called  the  Octavij 
[about  A.D.  220] ;  and  Origen  [a.d.  246], 
a  work  against  Celsus;  and  Arnobius,  in 
work  written  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  coa 
version,  followed  the  same  line,  but  on  a  mo 
voluminous  and  less  rhetorical  plan. 

Apostasy.— This  word  in  its  orif^ij 
signified  the  desertion^  or  **  standing  a,\m 
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ixm'*  [Or.  apo  atans]^  of  a  soldier  £rom  the 
fflmmtnder  and  cause  to  whom  and  to  which 
he  had  promiaed  allegiaxioe.  It  waa  adopted 
iffiOBg  (liTOtians  as  a  designation  for  the 
inddng  of  Christianity,  those  who  gave  up 
thor&xfth  being  called  apostates.  Christians 
j  «««  greatly  tempted  to  apostasy  in  the  days 
o(  penecntum,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lam.  When  accused  before  the  magutrates 
d  being  Christians,  they  could  escape  poniah- 
meot,  torture,  and  death  by  throwing  a  few 
gnias  of  incense  on  the  fire  of  a  smiUl  altar, 
I  ndi  as  may  be  seen  in  many  museums,  as  an 
(Bering  of  adoration  to  a  heathen  deity,  or 
to  **  the  genius  of  the  Emperor ; "  but  such 
in  set  was  considered  as  a  complete  and  legal 
rennndation  of  Christianity  by  both  pagans 
and  Christians. 

AmKher  form  of  apostasy  was  seen,  the 
result  of  that  extravagant  pride  of  intellect 
which  made  the  Emperor  Julian  so  entirely 
renounce  his  belief  in  Christ  that  he  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  ancient  Paganism,  and 
was  ever  afl^  known  as  "  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate.** ffimilar  instances  of  wilful  renun- 
ciatioa  of  Christ  were  heard  of  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  popular 
creed  was  atheistic 

In  modem  times,  the  most  frequent  form 
of  formal  apostasy  is  when  Christians  become 
Mahomftans. 

Apostla. — ^This  word  is  derived  from  a 
(rreeK  verb,  mposttllein^  signifying  **  to  send  " 
en  a  message,  and  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  "one  sent  forth"  TOt.  apottoiot] 
with  authority,  as  an  amhassador  and  repre- 
sentative of  Christ.  It  is  an  essential  pait  of 
the  meaning  of  the  title  th^t  the  person  sent 
does  not  act  on  his  own  authority,  but  on 
that  of  the  person  sending  him ;  and  hence  it 
is  ooce  nsea  as  a  title  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
who  is  called  "  The  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
oi  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was 
faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him  **  [Heb. 
iiL  l]. 

The  title  was  first  given  by  our  Lord, 
thus  constituted  the  Fountain  of  ministerial 
aothxffity,  to  twelve  of  His  desciples,  whom 
He  sent  forth  on  a  temporary  mission,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  own  visitation  of 
particular  town^  or  districts  in  the  Holy 
liuid;  and  they  are  again  called  so  collec- 
tively when  permanently  appointed  to  evan- 
gdise  the  world  at  btrge,  to  take  their  place 
as  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
and  to  be  the  twelve  original  channels  through 
which  an  mini^erial  authority  was  to  flow 
from  the  Fountain  Head  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  places  and  all  times.  Their 
names  are  given  in  four  places  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  identities  and  variations 
that  seem  to  be  designed,  as  is  shown  in  the 
loOowing  table.  That  St.  Peter  should 
*l«avs  be  named  first  and  Judas  Iscariot  last 
if  a  hd  worth  noting. 


Uattb.  X. 
1— t 

Kwk  iU. 

Lukerl. 
14-16. 

Acui. 

11-J6. 

1 

Simon  Peter 

a 

Andrew 

James 

IJidPtw 

James 

3 

James 

John 

James     |      John 

4 

John 

Andrew 

John 

Andrew 

5 

Philip 

6 

Bartholomew 

Thomas 

7 

Thomas 

Matthew 

Bartholo- 
mew 

8 

Matthew 

Thomas 

Matthew 

9 

James  the  Less 

10 

or  Jude 

Simon  the  Canaanito, 
or  Zelotus 

11 

Simon  the  Conaanite 

Jude.  Lebbeoa,  or 
Thaddsua 

12 

Judas  Iscariot 

Matthias 

Others  than  these  twelve  are  called  by  the 
same  title  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
St  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  but  it  is  observable 
that  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  written 
A.D.  69  or  70,  a  long  time  after  the  name 
had  become  familiar  to  Christians  as  the 
desig^tion  of  K>me  others  beside  the  original 
twelve,  "  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  ** 
are  still  spoken  of,  as  if  the  number  of  those 
who  were  specially  called  so  had  never  been 
exceeded. 

iLpostle,  Thk. — The  volume  containing 
the  Epistles  used  in  the  Communion  Service, 
which  is  also  named  the  "  Lectionarium  "  and 
''  Epistolarium,"  is  so  called  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Epistles 
as  a  whole  were  called  **  The  Apostle  "  in  the 
early  Church,  as  the  four  €k)spelB  as  a  whole 
were  called  "  The  Gospel." 

Apostles'  Creed,  Thb.    [Cebeds.] 

ApostleSy  False.    [False  Apostles.] 

Apostolic  See.— An  episcopal  see 
founded  by  an  Apostle.  The  title  has  been 
especially  given  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
founded  by  St.  Peter;  that  of  £lphesus,  founded 
by  St.  Paul ;  and  that  of  Rome,  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Apostolical  Canons.    [Canons  ] 

Apostolical  Constitutions.     [Con- 

STITUTIOKS.] 

Apostolical  Fathers.    [Fathers.] 

Apostolical  Council. — ^A  title  some- 
times given  to  the  assembly  of  the  Apostles, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  *<The  Council  of  Jerusalem/* 
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Apostolical  SnCCeMdon.— Ministerial 
descent  from  the  Apostles,  and,  through  the 
Apostles,  from  our  Lord,  the  Fountain  of  all 
ministerial  authority.  This  is  regarded  as 
historically  provable  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
example,  is  able  to  say :  "I  received  my 
ministerial  authority  at  the   hands  of    the 

Bishop  of  ,  who  received  his  [with 

authority  to  transmit  it  to  me]  at  the  hands  of 
the  three  or  more  bishops  by  whom  he  was 
consecrated,  each  of  those  three  or  more 
receiving  theirs  from  three  or  more  pre- 
decessors, and  so  on  up  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves." Thus  the  Apostolical  succession 
resolves  itself  into  an  official  genealogy,  which 
may  be  traced  out  in  a  manner  parallel  to 
that  of  a  natural  genealogy. 

The  reasonably  sure  proof  of  this  ministerial 
genealogy  is  not  so  difficult  in  practice  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  theory,  as  may  be  seen  by 
taking  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  chief 
pastor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an 
example.  It  is  historically  certain  that  in  18Y7 
Archbishop  Benson  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
Archbishop  Tait  and  nine  other  bishops.  It 
is  also  historically  certain  that  these  ten 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  many  earlier 
bishops ;  and  so  the  many  lines  of  the  official 
gene^gy  are  carried  upward  through  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  his  medisBval  predecessors 
to  Archbishop  Plegmund,  who  was  (if  not 
consecrated  in  England)  consecrated  by  Pope 
Formosus,  in  a.d.  891,  to  Archbishop  Berth- 
wald,  who  was  consecrated  at  Lyons  by 
Godwyn,  Archbishop  of  that  see,  in  a.d.  693, 
and  to  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  was  conse- 
crated by  Pope  Vitalian  in  a.d.  668,  and  to 
British  bishops,  French  bishops,  and  Homan 
bishops,  some  of  whom  at  least,  it  is  oon- 
tend(Kl,  received  the  Episcopate  from  Apostles 
themselves,  who  had  received  it  from  our 
Lord. 

There  would  be  no  historical  value  aboiit 
such  a  genealogy  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  grounded  principally  on  traditions  or  on 
recoras  of  no  authority.  But  it  so  happens 
that  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  keep 
records  of  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  probably 
no  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  England  whose 
genealogy  can  compare,  for  fulness  and  his- 
torical weight,  with  the  official  genealogy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  many  other 
bishops.  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  writing 
about  A.D.  185,  says :  "  We  are  able  to  reckon 
up  the  lists  of  bishops  ordained  in  the  churches 
from  the  Apostles  to  our  own  times  .... 
but  as  it  would,"  he  adds,  **  be  very  tedious, 
in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  reckon  up  the 
successions  of  all  the  churches,"  he  will  give 
only  that  belonging  to  the  Church  of  what 
was  in  those  diys  the  world*B  metropolis, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  After  naming  the 
twelve  bishops  who  had  ruled  that  Church 
from  the  Apostles'  time  to  his  own,  Irenseus 


then  writes,  **  In  this  order,  and  by  t 
succession,  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  fr 
the  Apostles,  and  the  preaching  of  the  tru 
have  come  down  to  us"  [Iremeus,  Agai 
Hereties,  iii.  3].  Materials  for  such  lists  ea 
in  great  abundance  in  the  pages  of  Euseb 
and  of  later  Church  historians.  A  m 
extensive  collection  of  lists  for  the  Church 
France  may  be  found  in  a  noble  natio 
work  entitled  *'  Oallia  Christiana."  Simi 
lists  for  the  Church  of  England  have  h* 
compiled  for  Le  Neve's  "  Fasti  Ecd© 
Anglicanffi,"  re-edited  in  1864  by  Sir  Thoi 
Dutfus  Hardy,  then  Assistant-keeper  of 
Public  Recowls,  and  for  Stubbs'  "  Registr 
Saonim  AngUcanum,"  with  references  to 
Records  from  a.d.  697  to  a.d.  1857.  1 
descent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
given  at  length  in  the  Annotated  Prayer  Bo 
4to  edition,  pages  666,  668. 

Apostolicals.— (1)  There  was  a  mt 
ffival  sect  of  this  name  in  the  twelfth  centi 
which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
neighbourhood   of  Cologne.     From  the 
scription  which  is  given  of  it  by  St.  Bern 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  sectj 
the  middle  ages  whose  members  greatly 
sired  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  but  co 
not  stand  against  the  inevitable  temptatioi 
error   and    fanaticism  which   awaited  tt 
through  want  of  education  and  of  the  lo^ 
sense.   They  professed  strict  asceticism,  alnc 
condemning    marriage,  and    habitually 
stained  from  the  use  of  fiesh  for  food ;  tl 
repudiated  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Euchar 
and  ^ve  but  a  half -belief  to   the   lead 
doctrmes  of  Christianity.    They  may   h 
been  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses. 

Apostolicals.— (2]  Also  caUed  Ap 
TOLics  and  Apostolic  Bk£Tujien.  This  la 
sect  was  founded  in  Lombardy  and  the  TS 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century' 
Gerard  SagareUi  of  Parma,  who  was  bur 
to  death  there  in  a.d.  1300.  Among 
injunctions  which  SagareUi  gave  them 
required  that  they  should  drees  in  w] 
garments  similar  to  those  of  the  Francis 
friars.  Hence  at  a  later  time  they  were  ca^ 
"  Abati,"  or  "  White  Brethren."  They  w 
baroheaded,  and  depended  entirely  on  al 
for  which  reason,  and  their  professions  of  b 
denial  and  humility,  they  called  themsel 
by  a  name  derived  from  that  of  our  Lo: 
Apostles.  They  held  extreme  principles 
specting  what  has  since  been  called  '*  c< 
munism,"  holding  that  their  own  g^oods 
which  they  had  none)  and  those  of  tl 
wealthier  brethren  should  be  equally  sha 
among  all  ;  and  although  they  wero 
allow^  to  marry,  they  were  permitted 
have  spiritual  sisters  attending  them.  A 
the  death  of  SagareUi  the  ApoetoUcals  had 
their  leader  a  native  of  Novara  named  Dolci 
who  is  named  by  Dante  in  association  ^m 
Mahomet,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  c 
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of  some  miHtuy  skilL  By  fanatical  zeal  aad 
predictiona  respecting  the  end  of  the  world 
lie  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  Apos- 
tolicals,  and  organieed  an  army  of  them  so 
dfoctiTely  that  he  waa  able  to  carry  on  a 
dangenraa  civil  war  against  Boniface  VIII., 
the  reigning  pope,  for  two  years.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  rebellion  that  Dante  makes 
Mahomet  deliver  this  message  to  the  poet  as 
he  was  about  to  return  to  earth : — 

"  Kov  aaj  to  Am  Doloino,  then,  to  arm  him, 
Hkoo,  wtio  periuqw  will  ahorthr  gee  the  sun, 
II  eooQ  he  wish  liat  here  to  follow  me, 
80  with  proviflioiis,  that  no  stress  of  snow 
Majr  cive  the  rictory  to  the  Novarese, 
Whida  otherwise  to  gain  would  not  be  eaajr." 
[Dukte's  inferno,  xxviii.  55.] 

Dolcino  was  nevertheleas  defeated  in  several 
battles,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  (with 
his  female  companion  Margaret)  atYercelli 
with  cruel  tortures  in  a.d.  1307.  Remains  of 
the  sect  were  still  existing  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Germany  in  1402,  and  the  White 
Brethren  seem  to  have  been  a  revival  of  it  in 
Italy. 

Apofftolici. — ^A  name  assumed  by  the 
Apotactict. 

ApostodliailB. — The  followers  of  Samuel 
Apoatool,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Amsterdam  in 
A.D.  1664.  lliey  were  a  division  of  the 
M^monite  Watbrulnders,  who  arose  in 
o{^Kiaition  to  the  Galenists,  both  sects  of 
these  Dutch  Baptists  still  existing  in  HoUand. 
The  Apostoolimis  maintain  strict  or  close 
communion,  and  are  thus  analogous  to  one 
section  of  the  PAnTicui.Aii  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land. 

ApotaotiCBy  or  Apostolici. — ^A  sect  of 
the  third  century,  existing  in  Phrygia,  Cilicia, 
and  Pami^ylia,  who  assumed  tiie  name  of 
Apotactica,  or  Renunciators,  because  theh* 
leading  principle  wajs  that  the  renunciation  of 
all  private  property  was  necessary  for  salva- 
tion. They  are  said  by  Epiphanius,  in  his 
vork  on  heresies,  to  have  held  and  put  in 
pnadce  other  extravagant  opinions  respecting 
iticetieism,  but  very  little  was  evidently  known 
about  ^lem. 

AppareL  —  An  ornamental  square  or 
obk)ng  piece  of  embroidered  silk,  which  is 
Kwn  on  to  the  wrists  and  the  bottom  of  the 
alb,  b^ore  and  behind,  and  around  its  neck. 
The  "  plain "  alb  of  the  rubric  in  the  first 
Sn^iish  Prayer  Book  means  an  alb  without 
apparels. 

Apparitor. — An  officer  attached  to  the 
Aidihiahop's,  Bishop^s,  or  Archdeacon's  Court, 
vbose  name  is  derived  from  his  office,  which 
is  tiiat  of  citing  persons  to  appear  before  the 
eoort  to  which  he  belongs.  This  officer  was 
andently  called  a  Summoner,  or,  as  Chaucer 
tpett  it,  a  **  Sompnour ;  "  and  the  extortions 
vbich  they  pra!ctised  brought  the  Courts 
vhidi  they  represented  into  great  disfavour 
at  the  poiod  of  the  Beformation. 


Appeal. — The  removal  of  a  cause  from 
a  court  of  lower  jurisdiction  to  one  of  higher 
jurisdiction,  as  from  the  Court  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
the  province.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work 
the  term  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to 
appeals  which  were  made  to  the  pope  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the  world. 

This  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  originated  in  the  respect  which  was 
felt  in  early  ages  for  their  position  as  the 
earliest  bishoj^  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of 
Christendom  itself.  But  such  few  appeals  as 
were  made  to  them  were  in  the  nature  of 
voluntary  applications  for  advice  rather  than 
of  applications  for  judicial  decisions.  A 
Papal  Court  of  Appeals  was  first  formally 
recog^nised  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  [a.d. 
347],  at  which  a  motion  of  Bishops  Hosius 
and  Gtoudentius  was  adopted,  aUowing  a 
bishop  who  was  condemned  by  a  synod  to 
appe^  to  the  Roman  Patriardi,  who  must 
either  confirm  the  synodal  decision  or  appoint 
new  judges.  This  determination  of  the 
council  was  by  no  means  generally  accepted, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  law 
of  the  Church  at  large.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  next  half  century  it  was  construed  in 
Rome  into  the  institution  of  an  appeal  in  all 
important  causes  from  any  bishop  to  the 
pope,  and  this  not  only  by  bishops  them- 
selves, to  whom  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
had  referred,  but  by  any  persons  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  in  any  matter  by  the 
decision  of  the  Church  comrt  of  their  own 
bishop,  and  wished  to  seek  redress  at  that  of 
the  3ishop  of  Rome.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  during  the  modisBval  period  the  pope  be- 
came, ex  ojieioy  the  ecclesiastical  judge  m  the 
highest  resort  for  all  the  nations  whose 
churches  acknowledged  obedience  to  him. 

But  the  system  was  not  fully  introduced 
into  England  until  Continental  habits  were 
brought  into  the  English  Church  by  the 
Conqaest,  and  attempts  to  introduce  it  wore 
vigorously  opposed  until  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Thus  the  bi^ops  and  barons  told  St.  Anselm 
that  it  was  a  tlung  unheard  of  for  smy  one  to 
carry  their  cause  to  Rome  without  the  king's 
leave,  and  one  of  the  popes,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Henry  I.,  complained  that  the 
English  sovereign  would  suffer  no  appeals  to 
be  carried  to  him.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  point  was  conceded,  but  the  concession 
was  withdrawn  in  that  of  Henry  II.,  when 
one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ordained 
that  no  appeals  should  be  curried  to  Rome 
without  the  king's  permission.  After  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Becket  the  point  was 
once  more  conceded,  with  the  single  limitation 
that  such  appeals  should  not  concern  any 
injury  to  the  king  or  the  kingdom. 

So  it  substantially  remained  until  the  year 
1632,  when  an  "Act  for  the  restraint  of 
Appeals  "  [24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12]  was  passed, 
which  fimuly  extinguished  the  authority  of 
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the  pope  as  a  judge  over  the  head  of  English 
judges.  This  Act  oontains  some  valuable 
statements  upon  the  subject,  which  must  be 
interesting  to  Englishmen : — 

"  Whereas,"  it  alleges,  **  by  divers  sundry 
old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles,  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  this 
realm  of  England  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath 
been  accepted  in  the  world ;  governed  by  one 
supreme  head  and  king,  having  the  dignity 
and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politic  compact  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in 
terms  and  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  tem- 
poralty,  be  bound  and  ought  to  bear,  next  to 
God,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience :  he 
being  also  institute  and  furnished  by  the 
goodness  and  sufferance  of  Almighty  Gkxl 
with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre- 
eminence, authority,  prerogative  and  iuris- 
diction,  to  render  and  yield  justice  and  final 
determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  residents 
or  subjects,  within  this  his  realm,  .  .  .  with- 
out restraint,  or  provocation  to  any  foreign 
princes  or  potentates  of  the  world :  the  body 
spiritual  whereof  having  power  when  any 
cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in 
question,  or  of  spiritual  learuing,  then  it  was 
declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part 
of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now 
usually  called  the  English  Church;  which 
always  hath  been  reported  and  also  found  of 
that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity, 
and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always 
thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and 
meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of 
any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and 
determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer 
all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  rooms 
spiritual  doth  appertain.  .  .  And  the  laws 
temporal,  for  tnal  of  property  of  lands  and 
goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people 
of  this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,  .  .  .  was 
and  yet  is  administered,  adjudged,  and 
executed  by  sundry  judges  and  ministers 
of  the  other  part  of  the  said  body  politic 
called  the  temporalty :  and  both  their  authori- 
ties and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to 
help  the  other." 

It  is  stated  that  appeals  had  been  made  to 
Rome  "in  causes  testamentary,  causes  of 
matrimony  and  divorces,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions,"  to  the  great  vexation  and  expense  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  the  great  hmdranoe 
of  justice,  llie  appeal  was  often  made  for 
the  purpose  of  delay mg  justice,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  conveying  witnesses  and  documents 
was  so  great  that  persons  aggrieved  wei'e 
practically  left  without  remedy  by  the  appeal 
of  the  opposite  side  to  the  pope.  This  system 
was  utterly  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Appeals, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  in  causes  which  had 
hitherto  admitted  of  appeal  to  the  Pope  the 
appeal  should  run  from  the  Archdeacon's 
Court  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  from  the  Bishop's 


Court  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province 
'*  there  to  be  definitely  and  finally  ordered, 
decreed,  and  adjudged,  according  to  justice 
without  any  other  appellation  or  provocatioi 
to  any  other  person  or  persona,  court  oi 
courts."  By  a  subsequent  Act  [25  Hen.  VIII 
c.  19]  the  latter  provision  was  modified,  an( 
it  was  enacted  that  appeals  might  run  iron 
the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  Court  o 
Chancery,  which  was  to  issue  a  conuniseioi 
under  the  great  seal  to  certain  delegates  nomi 
nated  by  the  Crown  to  re-hear  the  cause,  h 
1833  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  wa 
substituted  for  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  s 
the  law  of  Appeal  still  remains. 

Apron,  Bishop's. — ^A  rather  absurd  boi 
of  garment  into  the  use  of  which  Englis 
Bishops  have  drifted  under  the  hands  c 
tailors.  It  is  the  front  part  of  a  cassock  cv 
away  from  the  back  part  and  the  sleeves,  an 
thus  shaped  like  a  blacksmith's  or  farrier 
leather  apron.  Hence  its  popular  name.  It 
worn  under  the  coat  instead  of  a  waistcoat. 

Apse. — ^A  recessed  and  vaulted  buildin 
at  the  end  of  the  eastern  arm  of  a  church,  < 
of  the  aisles  or  the  transepts,  forming  i 


APSS   OF  WX8TXIK8TXR  ABBET. 

either  situation  a  recess  for  an  altar  and  t 
ministrations  connected  with  it.  It  is  ge^ 
rally  semicircular,  especially  in  very  ancii 
churches,  but  not  ux^frequently  in  media? 
and  modem  churches  it  has  five  or  more  sid 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  at  the  west  < 
of  a  church  as  well  as  the  east,  where  it  f  oi 
a  baptistery.  This  feature  of  church  archit 
turo  was  introduced  from  the  Roman  B^ 
Lie  A,  a  hall  for  the  administration  of  just 
which  was  as  common  in  the  towns  of 
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fiooua  EmiHTe  as  town  halls  are  in  our  £ng- 
M  towxu.  In  these  halls  Uie  apse  contained 
tike  ndakl  platform  on  which  the  magistrate 
isd  his  attendants  were  placed.  When  a 
basOica  was  turned  into  a  church,  or  when 
chncfaes  were  built  in  the  same  form,  the 
altar  was  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  and 
the  dergy  sat  in  seats  around  the  wall,  with 
the  bishops  in  the  middle,  the  person  who  cele- 
bfsted  the  Holy  Communion  standing  on  the 
esatem  side  of  the  altar,  facing  west.  In  the 
present  day,  in  England,  the  altar  is  usually 
placed  against,  or  near  to,  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  apse,  the  celebrant  standing  on  the 
western  side  of  it,  facing  east.  Good  examples 
of  semicircular  apses  may  be  found  in  St. 
PaoTs  Ciathedral,  and  in  many  churches  built 
br  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  pupils. 
Among  the  finest  of  ancient  ones  is  that  of  the 
Cliarch  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome.  The  apse  has, 
howerer,  been  glorified  by  the  hands  of  medi- 
e\-al  architects  into  such  beautiful  structures 
ss  the  pdygonal  terminations  of  Cologne, 
CBnterbury*  and  Norwich  Cathedrals. 

A^UBi,  otherwise  called  **  H/drotheitaa.** 
—These  designations  were  gfiven  by  early 
writers  on  heresies  to  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  all  things  emanated  by  a  process 
of  spontaneous  evolution  from  water,  which 
iWent  they  affirmed  to  be  co-eternal  with 
God. 

AqiUB  Biduliui. — The  name  given  to 
the  bearer  ^  the  holy  water  in  processions. 
''BiDDiifG  OF  THB  Bbdbs.]  In  Small  parishes 
^  was  doubtleos  the  parish  derk,  fulfilHng 
the  duties  of  both  offices.    [P^oush  Clerk.] 

AqiUUnL — ^Theee  were  "water-offerers," 
otherwise  called,  from  two  Greek  words, 
^  HydroparastatsB,"  who  used  water  instead 
of  wine  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  This  strange 
and  unscriptural  practice  must  have  spread 
widely  among  ascetic  sects  in  the  early  ages, 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  ana  is 
distinctly  condemned  by  canons  of  councils  in 
the  years  370,  675,  and  692.  It  is  not  known 
era-  to  have  been  adopted  by  ascetics  within 
the  Church. 

^^I|Iq1|^ — X  Jewish  proselyte  who  is 
famous  aa  a  translator  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
TesUmeot  into  Greek  in  the  middle  of  the 
SHood  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  <d  Pontus,  as  was  the  Aquila  who, 
with  his  wife  PrisciUa,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
<d  St  PauL  Epiphanius  also  speaks  of  him 
as  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  [a.d. 
117-128],  who  employed  him  to  superintend 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  modem 
times  he  has  been  identified  with  the  famous 
Onkeks,  the  Jewish  commentator.  Traditions 
embodied  in  the  Treatise  of  Epiphanius  on 
wieij[^  and  measures  represent  that  Aquila 
VIS  converted  by  observing  the  holy  lives  of 
tbe  Christians  who  returned  from  their 
refsge  at  Pella  to  live  in  the  new  Holy  City ; 


but  that  his  persistence  in  the  study  of 
astrology  led  to  his  excommunication,  when 
he  projected  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those 
interpretations  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
which  gave  scriptural  support  to  Christianity. 
The  translation  which  he  eventually  produced 
was  so  made  as  to  provide  a  Greek  equivalent 
for  every  Hebrew  word,  and  has  thus  become 
a  valuable  help  in  determining  what  was  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  second  century. 
Only  a  portion  of  Aquila*s  translation  has 
come  down  to  modem  times,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history  than 
what  is  above  stated. 

AqniliniUi,  St.  [a.d.  620-696]. —This 
saint  was  bom  at  Bayeux,  and  served  in  the 
rjmy  of  Clovis  II.  About  a.d.  653  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and  from  that  time 
ixe  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his 
people,  living  in  a  small  cell  close  to  his 
cathedral  and  practising  great  austerities. 
In  A.D.  688  he  attended  the  Council  of  Rouen, 
held  under  St.  Ausbertus.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  loss  of  sight, 
and  £ed  in  a.d.  695,  after  ruling  his  church 
for  forty-two  years.  His  festival  is  marked 
on  October  lOth  in  the  Koman  martyrolog}-, 
but  the  Church  of  Evreux  commemorates 
him  on  February  15  th. 

Aqninai,  St.  Thomas,  or  of  Aquhvo  [a.^. 
1224-1274],  known  to  the  later  Church  as 
"  the  Angelical  Doctor." — This  most  famous 
theologian  takes  his  name  from  his  birth- 
place, Aquino,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kaples,  and  from  his  fiimily,  he  being 
a  younger  son  of  Landulf,  Count  of  Aquino, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Bar- 
barossa,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  From  the 
age  of  five  years  to  that  of  thirteen  Aquinas 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Honte 
Casino,  near  to  the  &mily  seat,  the  castle  of 
Rocca  Secca.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Naples,  which  had  just  been 
founded  by  his  relative  Frederick  11.,  grand- 
son of  Barharossa,  and  had  already  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  When  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  recently- 
founded  Order  of  Dominican  Friars  in  one  of 
their  houses  at  Naples.  This  step  was  taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and 
was  naturally  distasteful  to  them,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  a  promising  career  was  open 
to  him  in  military  life.  His  mother  hastened 
to  Naples  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to 
give  up  his  resolution  before  his  noviciate 
was  over.  To  prevent  them  from  meeting,  he 
was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Terracina, 
Augni,  and  Rome,  and  when  his  mother 
arrived  in  the  latter  city  she  found  that  he 
had  already  left  for  Paris.  The  Countess, 
assisted  by  her  three  elder  sons,  seized  him  on 
the  road,  and  carried  him  home  to  the  castle 
of  Rocca  Secca,  where  they  kept  him  under 
restraint  for  two  years.    At  the  end  of  that 
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time  Aquinas  escaped  through  a  window, 
fled  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  and  in 
A.D.  1244  was  taken  to  Paris  under  the  pro- 
tection of  John,  the  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  having  now  made  his  profession  as  a 
Friar,  and  heen  ordained  priest.  From  Paris 
he  shortly  after  went  to  Cologne  to  finish  his 
education  under  Albert  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  went  again  to  Paris.  In  A.n.  1248  they 
returned  to  Cologne,  where  Aquinas  taught 
philosophy,  formal  theology,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1268  he  was  again  in  Paris, 
continuing  to  teach  there  as  in  Cologne;  as  so 
great  had  his  reputation  become  that,  in  1255, 
Qie  University  of  Paris  made  him  Doctor  of 
Theology.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Italj,  and  taught  in  most  of  the 
Italian  universities,  settling  down  about  1270 
in  that  of  Naples,  where  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  king,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  professorial  work.  Entirely  in- 
disposed for  honour  and  labour  in  the  world, 
he  refused  many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and, 
among  others,  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples, 
which  was  offered  him  by  Pope  Clement  IV., 
spending  his  years  in  teaching,  and  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  literary  work  in  his 
stu^.  Having  composed,  by  the  command 
of  Pope  Urbw  IV.,  a  volume  against  the 
separation  of  the  Oreek  Church  from  that  of 
Home,  he  was  summoned,  in  a.d.  1274,  by 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  that  he  might  read  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly.  He  never  arrived  at  Lyons, 
however,  but,  being  taken  ill  on  the  road, 
and  turning  aside  to  the  monastery  of  Fossa- 
nova,  near  Terracina,  he  died  there  on 
March  7th,  1274,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  1313,  he 
was  canonised  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  March 
7th,  the  day  of  his  death,  being  assigned  to 
his  name  in  the  calendar.  In  a.d.  1369  his 
body  was  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Toulouse  ; 
and  in  1567  he  was  declared  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church  by  Pope  Pius  V. 

The  literary  life  of  Aquinas  must  have 
been  as  busy  as  that  of  the  most  active 
modem  author,  his  works  filling  seventeen 
folio  volumes.  They  contain  a  large  body  of 
expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  some  sermons, 
and  seventy-three  treatises  and  tracts  on 
many  subjects.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his 
literary  labours  was  his  Summa  Theologian 
an  elaborate  system  of  theology,  in  which  all 
the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  Church  are 
examined  by  exact  logical  methods.  Many 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

[TUOUISTS.] 

AraMoL — An  Arabian  sect  of  the  third 
century,  which  held  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  that  both  soul  and  body  will 
he  raised  together  at  the  last  day.  After 
forty  years'  existence,  about  a.d.  250  a  council 
of  bi^ops  was  held  to  consider  the  doctrine 


of  the  Arabid,  when  the  latter  were  ao  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  Origen,  who  was 
present,  that  the  whole  body  of  Uiem  re- 
nounced their  error.  Tet  a  belief  in  the 
**  sleep  of  the  soul  '*  between  deaUi  and  the 
general  resurrection  has  been  a  widely-spread 
error  in  later  ages,  though  never  made  the 
special  rallying-point  of  a  sect. 

Aroani  Diseiplina.    [Disciplika  Ab- 

CANI.] 

ArohangeL— A  chief  [Or.  areke]  oi 
principal  angeL  Among  the  *'  nine  orders  o 
angels,^'  the  archangels  aro  reckoned  thi 
eighth,  or  lowest  but  one.  The  title  is  usee 
twice  in  the  New  Testament;  by  St.  Paul 
when  he  writes,  "  For  the  Lord  Himself  shal 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  th 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  o 
God"  [1  Thess.  iv.  16];  and  by  St.  Jude 
when  he  mentions  *'  Michael  the  Archangel ' 
rJude  9].  It  is  also  found  in  the  Se^on 
Book  of  Esdras,  a  book  written  about  a.d.  10( 
whero  Uriel,  or  Jeremiel,  the  Archangel,  i 
represented  as  showing  to  Esdras  visions  c 
things  to  come  [2  Esdr.  iv.  36].  The  ard] 
angpels  are  supposed  to  be  seven  in  numbei 
the  "seven  angels  having  the  seven  lai 
plagues"  [Rev.  xv.  1,  6  ;  xvi.  1  ;  xxi,  9],  an 
the  seven  holy  angels  which  present  tl 
prayers  of  the  saints  [comp.  Rev.  viii.  3],  an 
which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  tl 
Holy  One,  of  whom  Raphael  declares  himse 
to  be  one  [I'obit  xii.  15],  being  considered  ] 
archangels.  Four  such  principal  ajigels  < 
archangels  are  named  in  the  canonical  az 
the  apocryphal  books,  namely,  Gabriel  [Da 
viii  18 ;  ix.  21 ;  Luke  i.  19,  26],  Micha 
[Dan.  X.  13,  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xii.  : 
Uriel  [2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36 ;  v.  20 :  x.  28],  ai 
Raphael  [Tobit  iii.  17;  xii.  16].  Jewi 
tradition  gives  the  names  of  three  othei 
namely,  Chamuel,  Jophiel,  and  ZadkieL  T 
archangel  C4abriel — whose  name  means  *•  t 
Strong  One  of  God" — appeared  to  Daniel, 
interpret  his  visions  respecting  the  MesaiH 
to  Zacharias,  to  announce  the  coming  bii 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner 
our  Lord;  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
announce  the  coming  birth  of  our  Lord  Hi 
self;  and  Gabriel  is  thus  regarded  as  t 
Angel  of  the  Incarnation.  The  archani 
Michael  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  **ch 
princes"  and  "  Michael,  your  prince," 
Daniel,  and  is  thus  regarded  as  the  spkec 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  Jewish  nati* 
But  in  the  New  Testement  he  is  also  rep 
sented  as  carrying  on  the  final  struggle  ^w 
Satan :  **  There  was  war  in  heaven :  Mich 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  draHgx> 
[Rev.  xii.  7].  It  is  a  very  ancient  belief 
Jews  and  Christians  that  the  arohaii 
Michael  is  God's  principal  minister  for  j  vk< 
ment,  and  hence  he  is  often  represented, 
weiirhing  souls. 
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jLnkibUhiOfPm — ^The  oihief  or  principal 
hahop  among  the  biahope  of  a  group  of 
dnoetea.  l£e  office  haa  been  recogniaed 
andar  Tariooa  namea — auch  aa  Metropditan, 
Enrdi,  or  Patriarch — from  the  earlieat 
ages  of  the  CSinrch,  and  ia  perhape  the  same 
as  that  of  the  "  Angela  of  the  Seven  Chiuchee" 
of  the  province  of  Aaia  to  whom  the  aeven 
epistki  in  the  Book  of  the  Bevelation  are 
viitten.  The  earlieat  nae  of  the  titTe  ia 
foond  in  the  writinga  of  St.  Athanaaiua,  who 
meaka  of  Alexander,  hia  own  predeceaaor  in 
the  tea  of  Alexandria,  early  m  the  fourth 
eeatory,  aa  the  Archbiahop  of  Alexandria. 
By  the  canon  law,  the  aeveral  claaaea  of 
liflfaopt  are  letlled  aa  four:  [1]  Patriarcha; 
[2]  Aichbiahope ;  [3]  Metropolitana ;  [4]  Dio- 
oeaui  Biahopa ;  and  although  the  distinction 
between  metropolitan  and  archbiahop  haa 
moetlj  paased  awa^  through  the  abeorption 
of  the  lower  rank  mto  the  higher,  it  ia  not 
alvmys  so,  the  Kngliah  metropolitana  of 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  India  not  being 
aichbiahopa. 

An  archbiahop'a  office  is  twofold.  Aa 
biihop  of  a  particnlar  aee,  he  haa  to  under- 
take the  ordinary  episoopal  duties  of  a  dio- 
cesan bidkop,  in  which  capacity  he  carries  a 
paiAocal  crook;  aa  archbishop  and  metro- 
politan, he  haa  to  undertake,  as  visitor  and 
on  appeal,  the  gnperviaion  of  all  the  dioceees 
withm  htf  provmce,  in  which  capacity  he 
carries  a  meht>politan  cross.  Both  crook  and 
eroas  may  be  seen  on  some  seals  of  the  Arch- 
biahop ol  Oanterbury. 

BngUiM^  haa  for  twelve  centuries  been  divi- 
ded into  two  Provinces,  Canterbury  and  York, 
vhidi  are  preaided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  All  England,  and  the 
Archbiahop  of  York,  Primate  of  England. 
When  St.  Augustine  reorganised  the  Church 
of  Bngi***^  among  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
the  eoontry,  Gregory  the  Great  directed  him 
to  divide  it  into  two  Archbishoprics,  one  at 
Loodaai,  even  tiien  the  chief  city  of  England, 
vith  twidve  biahopa  for  the  south ;  the  other 
at  York,  kmg  an  important  dty  as  the  head- 
faaiten  <rf  the  Roman  forces  in  England, 
vith  twelve  biahopa,  for  the  north.  Ointer- 
Wy,  the  place  where  St  Augustine  placed 
the  headqmutera  of  hia  mission,  was  to  oom- 
pnhend  both  north  and  south  during  the  life- 
tone  of  the  great  missionary,  and  thus  with 
Si.  Augustine  [a^d.  5971  originated  the  dis- 
tioetive  title  ever  ao  jealously  guarded  by,  and 
an  behaH  of,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
tlttt  of  •'Primate  of  all  England."  The 
advice  of  St.  Gregory  was  not  practically 
carried  out  aa  regards  York  for  a  century  and 
a-half  after  the  eatablishment  of  Canterbury 
aa  anarchiqjtaoopal  aee.  For  a  abort  time 
rA.Bu  635 — 633],  pAUUKua  was  Bishop  of  the 
Nerthnmbrians,  and  aa  such  held  the  Pall  <^ 
aa  Airhbiahop  which  waa  aent  to  him  by  Pope 
HoBooaa,  but  the  kangdom  of  Northumbria 
waa  act  divided  into  diooeaes  u^til  Pi^Uinua 


had  fled  from  the  north  to  Rochester,  where 
he  was  Bishop  for  eleven  yean ;  and  hence  he 
had  no  biahopa  under  him,  and  was  never  in 
reality  an  Archbiahop.  The  firat  actual  Arch- 
biahop of  York  waa  Egbert  [a.d.  732—766], 
who  was  the  second  Bishop  of  York  that 
had  aaked  for  and  received  a  Pall  from  the 
Pope,  and  who  had  for  his  Metropolitical  Pro- 
vince the  dioceses  of  Lindispabnb,  Hbxham, 
and  WiTHBRNB.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury  have  been  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  1,288  years,  the  Bishops  of 
York  have  only  be^  Archbishops  of  Yorx  for 
1,153  years. 

The  two  Archbiahops  of  England,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  position  as  Metropolitans,  have 
very  high  ranx  and  privileges.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ranks  as  a  Prince  imme- 
diately after  the  Pnnces  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  beforo  all  other  subjects.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ranks  as  a  Prince  beforo  all 
other  subjects  except  the  Iiord  Chancellor.  It 
is  in  token  of  this  high  rank  that  their  mitros 
aro  heraldically  ropresented  as  being  inserted 
in  prince's  coronets,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  mitres  which  they 
actuioly  wore  were  ever  in  this  form,  llie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  right,  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  Sovereign,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  that  of  crowning  the 
Queen  Consort.  Both  are  tx  o/leio  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  practically,  if  not  constitution- 
ally, the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church. 
At  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regent  there  are  also  special  duties  devol- 
ving in>on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  last  until  the  duties  of  soverei^  are 
assumed  b^  the  succeeding  Prince  or  Prmcess. 
The  position  of  Primate  of  All  England  is, 
indeed,  a  very  important  and  a  very  grand 
one.  He  is  practiodly  a  patriarch,  though  ac- 
tually using  only  the  style  and  title  of  Arch- 
biahop. So  early  had  this  become  evident 
that  at  Councils  held  at  Rome  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  taking  precedence  of  all  other 
Archbishops  as,  in  the  complimentary  words 
of  Urban  IL,  '^alterius  orbis  Papa,"  his 
brother  Pope  of  another  world. 

On  the  Primate's  power  of  granting  degrees, 
see  Laxbbth  Dsokbes. 

Both  Archbishops  have  the  title  of  "  Grace,** 
and  '*Mo6t  Reverend  Father  in  God  by 
Divine  Providence,"  while  the  other  bishops 
have  that  of  "  Lord,"  and  "  Ri^ht  Reverend 
Father  in  God  by  Divine  Permission."  The 
Bidiop  of  Meath,  however,  is  addressed  as 
"Most  Reverend.*' 

The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
have  been  written  as  far  as  «luxon  bv  Hook, 
Dean  of  Chichester ;  those  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  by  Raine,  Canon  of  York. 

It  should  be  added  that  Welsh  traditions 
assign  the  honour  of  an  Archbishopric  to 
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Cabb-lbon  ;  and  that  for  fourteen  yean, 
somewhere  between  768  and  803,  Iiifthfield 
was  oonstituted  an  ArohbiBhopric  with  aix 
sufEragan  sees  by  Pope  Adrian  L 

ArohdaftCOn. — This  title  orig^inally  be- 
longed to  an  actual  "  chief  '*  or  principal  '*  of 
the  deacona,"  as  it  signifies ;  and  the  *'  chief 
deacon  *'  attended  on  me  bishop  as  hia  minister 
when  he  cdebrated  the  Holy  Communion.  He 
also  acted  as  secretary  to  the  bishop,  and  as  his 
deputy  on  special  missions.  It  was  in  this  latter 
capacity  that  St  Athanasius,  when  Arch- 
deacon to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
attended  the  Council  of  Kicaea.  In  process  of 
time  the  Archdeacon  ceased  to  have  any  espe« 
cial  connection  with  the  deacons  at  whose 
head  he  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  became  a 
deputy  bishop  in  almost  everything  that  did 
not  require  a  oishop's  special  office.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Archdeacon  was  empowered  to 
hold  a  Court  in  which  to  administer  discipline 
and ,  inflict  spiritual  censures,  which  was 
almost  an  exact  cop^r  inp^tto,  and  for  that 
part  of  the  diocese  ^ich  formed  his  archdea- 
conry, of  the  Bishop's  own  Court.  Hence  the 
Archdeacon  came  to  be  called  **  the  eye  '*  and 
'*  the  hand  "  of  the  Bishop ;  he  had  to  enquire 
generally  of  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
appertaining  to  good  oraer,  within  his  juris- 
diction. As  immediate  Ordinary,  he  had  to 
visit  all  Parish  Churches  and  Glebe-housea, 
and  enjoin  proper  reparations,  to  look  after 
charitable  bequests  and  endowments,  and 
to  take  care  that  all  ministerial  fimotions 
were  legally  and  canonically  performed. 
The  history  of  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  Archdeaconries  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Probably,  as  the  F.ngliah  dioceses  were  origi- 
nally commensurate  with  the  Kingdoms,  me 
Archdeaconries  more  or  less  represented  the 
divisions  into  shires,  but  we  do  not  g^t  any 
very  definite  information  on  this  point  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  are  eighty- 
five  Archdeacons  in  the  Provinces  of  Cuitco*- 
bury  and  York.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  the  office  does  not  exist 

ArohaSy  Coubt  op. — ^The  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deriving  its  pecu- 
liar name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  an- 
ciently sat  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maj^-le-Bow 
[Lat.  Saneta  Maria  d€  Arenbtu^  in  Cheapside, 
London.  Originally  he  had  jurisdiction  only 
over  the  parish  of  bow  and  twelve  others  in 
London,  tnese  parishes  being  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  not  under  the 
Bishop  of  London.  About  the  year  1667  its 
sittings  were  removed  to  Hie  Hall  of  Doctors 
Commons;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  year  1874,  the  office  was  joined  with  that 
of  the  "Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of 
Canterbury  and  York."  [Ecclbmastical 
Courts.] 

ArohatSTpe. — ^The  principal,  or  original 
model  or  stanoard.    The  word  has  been  used 


in  a  philosophical  sense  for  the  original  for 
of  each  created  thing  as  it  pre-exi2»d  in  tl 
mind  of  tiie  Creator. 

Aroh-haratio. — ^The  chief  heretic  co] 
nected  with  any  heresy,  and  by  implication  i 
author.  Such  were  subjected  to  more  seve 
punishment  than  other  heretics  by  the  piin 
tive  Church,  and  if  they  were  clerg^me 
were  degraded  from  their  orders  without  bo] 
of  restoration.  St  Augustine  gives  Donat 
as  an  example  of  an  arch-heretic ;  Ariua  ai 
Nestorius  are  other  examples. 

ArdiiBUUidxita. — ^The  title  giveo  to  t 
abbot,  or  president,  of  a  Greek  monastery, 
is  retained  by  those  who  have  resigned  t 
office. 

ArohiTas. — ^A  word  signifying,  in  Qrei 
the  "registry*'  where  public  reoorda  wf 
kept ;  and  uaed  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  1 
the  ecclesiastical  records  themselves.  Th 
the  episcopal  archives  of  a  diocese  are  t 
documento  preserved  in  the  Bishop's  Registi 
the  archives  ot  a  cathedral,  the  docomei 
preserved  in  its  registry,  chapter-bouse, 
muniment  room. 

Arohontioa. — A  sect  of  local  Gnoet 
which  arose  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  1 
second  century,  and  derived  ito  name  from  1 
'*  Archons,'*  or  sub-deities,  who  corresponc 
in  their  system  with  the  2Ek)ns  of  Sim 
Magus  and  the  Valentinians  [^on].  1 
sect  spread  to  Armenia,  but  was  never  v( 
numerous,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  branch 
the  Egyptian  OrurrBS.  They  had  vari< 
apocryphal  books,  and  among  tbem  tJ 
Imown  as  the  "  Ascension  of  Isaiah.'* 

Archpiriast.— In  the  primitire  Cbu] 
this  was  the  principal  priest  of  a  diocx 
usually  the  semor  one  according  to  the  d 
of  his  ordination  as  priest.  As  the  orgaai 
tion  of  dioceses  advanced  the  number  of  ar 
priestsincreased,  and  one  wasappointedf  ore 
principal  town  and  its  neighbourhood  un 
the  name  of  the  "rural  archpriest.'*  ' 
office  is  often  confused  with  that  of 
CuoRBPiscopus,  but  was  in  reality  tbe  ai 
as  that  of  the  Rural  Dban,  thougb  in  m* 
SBval  times  its  duties  were  assumed   by 

AjtCHDBACOXS. 

Ararardis. — An  Armenian  sect  of  **  e 
children**  or  sun- worshippers  of  the  eig 
century,  who  mingled  together  some  of 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  those  of  ] 
seeism. 

Arionuuiitaa.—A  nickname  given  to 
Arians,  signifying  that  they  were  mad  fane 
who  were  followers  of  Arius. 

Ariu  ftad  tlia  Ariaas.— Early  in 

fourth  century,  the  heretical  opinions  -irl 
had  been  promulgated  respecting  the  C 
head  of  our  Lord  culminated  in  the  ^wid 
spread  heresy  of  Arianism^  so  named  s 
Arius,  ito  principal  leader. 
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Alios  vas  a  native  of  Ptolemaifl  (now 
koovn  aa  Tohneit),  a  city  in  Cyrenaica,  or 
tt^  put  of  North  Africa  which  lias  exactly 
oppoBte  to  the  aouthem  part  of  Greece.  The 
^  of  his  hixth  is  uncertain,  but  the  impor- 
tint  part  of  his  life  takea  in  from  a.d.  306  to 
Ajx  336,  and  this  is  the  period  with  which  we 
hare  to  deal  in  treating  of  his  personal  history 
lad  Jaflnenee. 

Li  his  appearance  and  nuumera  he  was  ex- 
oeediagly  attractive,  and  much  of  his  personal 
ininence  seems  to  have  been  gainea  by  his 
gentle  and  winning  ways  in  society.  We  read 
dt  him  as  a  very  tall  and  thin  man,  of  rigidly 
ascetic  look  and  serious  countenance,  of 
downcast  eyes,  perhaps  from  weak  sight,  and 
gireai  to  violent,  starts  and  wild  glances,  **  as 
S  snflexing,*'  suggests  Dean  Stanley,  **from 
fome  violent  and  internal  complaint,  the 
«me,  periiaps,  that  wiU  terminate  one  day  in 
his  sadden  and  frightful  death."  He  was  a 
man  of  much  ability,  tact,  and  learning,  and 
fnllol  energy. 

The  first  we  hear  of  Arius  is  as  a  lay- 
man who  made  himself  so  prominent  as  a 
partisMi  of  Meletius,  a  Bishop  of  Lycopolis, 
(who  had  apostatised  from  Christianity  to  save 
his  life  dimng  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and, 
when  sale  times  had  returned,  wished  to  take 
ap  his  position  as  if  nothing  had  happened), 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  excommunicated 
by  his  own  bishop,  Peter,  of  Alexandria. 
Arius  was,  however,  reconciled  to  the  Bishop, 
and  ordained  deacon  about  the  year  306.  His 
paztisanahip  was  not  by  any  means  eradicated, 
neverthelesB ;  for  the  supporters  of  Meletius 
having  started  a  Church  of  thoir  own,  and  Me- 
letius having  ordained  bishops,  Arius  advo- 
cated their  claims  to  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms  of  fellowship  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria;  and  this  went  on  until  he  was  again 
elected  fnan  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  he  was   excommunicated,    Arius 


I  to  have  repented,  and  when  he  was  re- 
ceived back  again  to  have  relapsed  on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  r^>entance  now 
came  with  the  imprisonment  of  Uie  Bishop  by 
the  peisecutor  Maximin,  in  311. 

Alius  persuaded  a  number  of  the  Alex- 
andrian clergy,  who  probably  thought  the 
mstter  between  hun  and  the  Bishop  was  more 
perscnal  than  anything:  else,  to  go  to  Peter 
m  prison  and  intercede  for  his  restoration. 
This  was  sternly  refused  by  the  old  Bishop, 
who,  it  is  said,  suj^rted  ms  refusal  by  the 
narrative  of  a  vision  he  had  seen  the  night 
before,  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  him  Ihat 
Alios  would  be  the  cause  of  terrible  divisions 
in  the  Qiurch  of  Christ.  Turning  to  two 
clezgymen,  named  Achillas  and  Alexander, 
he  predicted,  the  storv  continues,  that  they, 
a^  not  Anns,  would  each  in  his  turn  be 
his  SBccossoia,  and  the  event  proved  his  words 
to  be  prophetic 

Alter  the  Bi8hop*s  martyrdom.  In  the  year 
312,  the  first-named  of  these,  Achillas^  was 


elected  bishop,  and  Arius,  appearing  to  hiuLto 
be  penitent  (and  probably  oeing  so  at  the 
time,  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses),  he 
restored  him  to  communion,  ordained  him 
priest,  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  ihe 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Alexandria,  and  made 
him  Divinity  Lecturer  at  the  college  of  that 
city,  where  he  became  exceeding^  popular 
with  his  pupils.  Achillas  d3ang,  Alexander 
and  Arius  were  candidates  for  the  see ;  but  it 
seems  that  a  verv  small  party  desired  the 
election  of  the  latter,  and  Alexander  was 
elected.  Arius  and  the  party  who  had  sup- 
ported him  were,  however,  thrown  into  a 
bitter  state  of  hostility  towards  those  who 
had  preferred  Alexander;  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  Arius  the  first  place  of 
dignity  among  his  clergy,  next  to  himself. 

The  particular  Une  which  Arius  marked 
out  for  himself  was  that  of  substituting 
'* rational*'  ideas  about  the  Blessed  Trinity 
for  those  mysteries  which  had  hitherto  been 
accepted  ana  believed  in  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  He 
followed  in  the  track  of  former  heretics,  and 
kept  up  the  succession  which  is  to  be  traced 
througn  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius,  Praxeas, 
the  Gnostics,  the  Dooetse  and  Cerinthus,  back 
to  the  Apostolic  age  itself;  but  as  the  last 
general  persecution  of  the  Church  was  the 
most  severe  which  it  had  to  undergo,  so  the 
last  heresy  of  that  period  was  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
heresies. 

Arius  beffan  by  a  controversy^  with  a  clergy- 
man named  Baucalas,  in  which  the  etenial 
existence  of  our  Lord  as  God  the  Son  was  the 
subject  of  dispute ;  but  who  was  the  original 
assailant  of  the  other  does  not  appear,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  Arius  was,  since  he  had 
already  accused  the  bishop  of  SabeUianism. 

The  matter  became  notorious,  and  the 
bishop  was  driven  to  take  some  steps  respect- 
ing it.  What  he  did  was  exceedingly  fair  and 
honourable,  and  shows  that  he  was  not  actua- 
ted by  any  private  pique  against  his  late 
rival ;  for  he  called  together  a  synod,  composed 
of  a  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  bi&ops, 
that  they  might  hear  what  each  of  the  dispu- 
tants had  to  say,  and  advise  them  as  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  their  arguments.  Arius, 
meanwhile,  took  a  step  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  a  thorough  agitator,  for  while  his 
matter  was  thus  tubjudice  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  influence  over  his  judges  by  writing  to 
all  neighbouring  bishops. 

All  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  Eusebius  of  Nicomsedia  (not  Ensebius 
the  historian,  who  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea), 
refused  their  countenance,  and  referred 
him  to  his  diocesan,  Bishop  Alexander, 
and  the  hundred  other  bishops  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  urged  him  to  recant. 
As  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  case  had 
become  so   serious  that  no  alternative  was 
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left,     the     Bishop     excommunicated     him 
[a.d.  820]. 

There  are  always  many  to  side  with  an 
oppressed  man,  or  one  who  is  thou^t  to  be  so, 
and  Arias  was  a  man  made  for  popularity. 
Among  the  ladies  of  Alexandria  he  found 
many  followers.  Some  of  the  younger  laity 
were  also  won  over  to  his  side ;  a  few  deacons 
and  several  priests  were  his  clerical  supporters, 
as  also  the  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  his  native 
place,  and  of  Marmarica,  the  see  which  lay 
between  it  and  his  present  abode.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  numbered  men  of  the 
highest  class  of  intellect  among  his  followers, 
Eusebius  the  historian  being  the  only  one  who 
could  at  all  be  excepted,  and  he  only  half  in- 
dining  towards  hun  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  throuf^h  fear  of  the  clergy  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme. 

After  tne  condemnation  of  his  opinions  by 
the  bishop  and  provincial  council  of  Alex- 
andria, Anus  left  the  citv  and  went  on  a  tour 
among  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  endeavouring 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side. 

This  led  to  a  circular  letter  being  addressed 
by  Bishop  Alexander  to  seventy  of  them,  in 
which  he  told  them  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  mixed  up  with  it  we  name  of  the 
Bishop  of  NicomiBoia,  who  had  always  been 
an  important  friend  of  Arius  (Nicomsedia 
being  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Rome  was  of  the  Western),  and  who  now  es- 
poused his  cause  more  warmly  still,  receiving 
him  as  a  visitor.  The  tact,  energy,  and 
talents  of  Arius  are  shown  iv  his  hterary 
works  while  at  Nicomaedia,  tor  under  the 
name  of  Thalia  he  composed  some  songs  for 
sailors  and  workmen,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  a  public  opinion  for  his  tenets 
among  the  lower  classes.  These  songs  no 
longer  exist,  except  in  a  few  fragments,  but 
they  are  said  by  St.  Athanasius  to  contain 
some  immoralities. 
The  substance  of  Arian  doctrine  may  be 

'  stated  in  a  few  words.    It  is  that  although 

'  the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  may 
be  desigrnated  as  God  in  some  sense,  He  is  not 
Gk>d  in  the  same  sense  as  the  First,  or  in  any 

^  really  true  sense,  because  He  is  not  eternal,  and 

.  there  was  therefore  a  time  when  He  did  not 
exist.  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  Arius 
put  forth  his  doctrine  in  this  simple  form,  as 
his  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  secure 

,  as  many  supporters  as  he  could  by  broad  and 
indefinite  statements,  of  which  only  educated 

'  theologians  could  see  the  bearing.  That 
bearing  is  illustrated  by  the  change  which 

,  Arius  and  his  followers  adopted  in  the  old 
Doxolog}'  of  the  Church. 

This  tiiey  used  in  the  ft)rm,  "  Gloiy  be  to 
the  Father,  bt/  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Arian  a  most 
important  change,  since  the  more  ancient 
form  ascribes  glory  to  the  Son  as  it  does  to 
the  Father,  and  hence  acknowledges  His  equal 
Godhead.    The  controversy  thus  settled  on 


the  Greek  word  AomootwiM,  which  in  tl 
English  translation  of  the  Nioene  Creed 
rendered  "of  one  substance  with;"  the  oi 
side  maintaining  that  God  the  Son  is  an  Ui 
created  Being  as  entirely  God  as  God  ti 
Father,  the  oUier  that  He  is  a  created  Bein 
but  in  some  way  similar  to  Gk>d  the  Fathc 
in  fact  a  kind  of  demigod. 

The  controversy  had  hitherto  been  repi 
sented  by  Alexander,  Bishop  or  Patriarch 
Alexandria,  on  one  side  and  Arius  himself  ( 
the  other.  It  was  while  the  influence  of  i 
latter  was  being  exerted  to  the  utmost 
Nicomsddia,  and  had  penetrated  into  t 
family  circle  of  the  Emperor  Constanti] 
that  a  young  deacon  was  brought  forward 
Alexander  as  the  theological  champion  of  t 
old  doctrine.  This  young  deacon  becai 
ultimately  that  great  opponent  of  Ariani 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  memory  to  ti 
day  by  the  hymn  or  creed  which  is  call 
after  his  name  (as  representing  his  statemei 
of  the  received  doctrine),  the  great  Athanasi 
[Athanasius,  St.] 

The  controversy  had  now  covered  so  lai 
a  surface,  and  involved  so  many  persons 
either  side,  as  to  have  become  a  public  qu 
tion  of  great  importance.  About  fifty  ye 
later,  the  general  interest  which  a  revival 
it  excited,  is  quaintly  but  forcibly  descril 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  "  The  town  is  fuU," 
wrote — meaning  Constantinople — ^**of  th 
who  dogmatise  about  inoomprehensi 
matters ;  they  are  in  the  streets,  in  i 
markets,  among  the  clothiers,  money-change 
and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  one  h 
much  you  have  to  pay  they  dogmatise  ab 
'being  begotten'  and  *not  being  begottt 
If  you  ask  the  price  of  bread,  the  reply 
<  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and 
Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father.*  If  you  e 
*  Is  the  bath  ready  P '  tiie  answer  is,  *  The  i 
is  made  out  of  nothing.'  "  Though  this  ' 
written  when  Arianism  was  in  high  £av 
with  the  Emperor,  who  then  held  his  cour 
Constantinoiue,  it  probably  represents  soi 
thing  of  the  tone  of  society  at  Nicomaedia  ; 
Alexandria  at  the  earlier  period  with  wl 
we  are  now  dealing ;  and  the  moving  cai 
which  led  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  in 
fere  in  the  controversjr.  The  Emperor 
not  attempt  to  decide  it  himself,  but  find 
a  large  hodj  of  his  subjects  were  at  varia 
on  a  question  which  he  was  not  compel 
to  investigate,  he  appointed  a  proper  ec 
siastical  person  as  a  deputy  for  the  porp 
entrusting  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  in 
south  of  Spain,  with  the  office  of  jud^ 
the  case,  and,  if  possible,  of  quieting  the  < 
troversy. 

The  report  which  Hosius  made  to  the  7 

Seror  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Constan 
ecided  on  assembling  an  immense  Counc 
bishops,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
trusting  to  them  the  final  decision  of 
question,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  intima 
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l^^i^and  imxveraal  importance  of  it  in 
±  iMitbaimdi.  mn.  idea,  ^was  providentially 
^^^^<Med  n^oii  'Oie  miziid.  of  a  recent  convert 
^^^^t^Bmpcsar, 'vrlio  could  have  known  very 
^^otthA leal  point  a.t  iasoe,  or  of  Ghiistian 
Miogy  in  goaeral.  Xhia  aasembly  met  in 
e7Mi32&  ailflicce&,  not  far  from  the  Im- 
'  Inadmoe  ajid  tloie  new^  city  which  Con- 
^  irts  theaa  JmildiTig  on  the  opposite 
e  ot  ^  Bospilionia,  and  -which  still  retains 
'.j^lvsDane.     To  tJdia  Gopncil  of  Niciea,  sum- 


of  the  civilised 

^  itraveDedfromall  parts  of  the 

^..^orld  it  the  poblio  expense,  and  some,  it  is 

>^|ionght,  went  thither  even  from  our  own  far 

gfistant  covintry.     Such  an  assembly,  when  we 

^omentkmally  to  oooaiderits  composition,  must 

fttvebeononeto  command  the  respectof  theage, 

and  one  wliich  may  command  our  respect  also. 

Hiose  who  compoeed  it  were  men  of  mature 

Tears,  many  of  them,  long  past  the  meridian  of 

fife;  they  had  been  pickd  out  of  the  best  edu- 

eated  daas  amonff  their  fellow-countrymen  at 

bome,  as  having  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and 

goodness  which  fitted  them  for  tiie  office  of 

nisiiop;  Ihey  were  many  of  them  men  who 

had    sufEezed  grievously  for   their  religion, 

ihorwiiig  by  their  maimed  bodies,  as  they  sat 

tbe  Coimcil,  how  real  those  sujfferings  had 

they  now  met  together  under  Imperial 

~.  to  decide  on  an  important  public 

,  and  nmst  have  felt  the  responsibility 

of  tiieir  office ;  and  they  believed  that  God's 

gviidaxioe  would  lead  them  to  a  right  decision. 

Tliie  proceeding  of  the  Ooundl  was  in  fact 

bnple.  All  its  members  started  with  the 

that  the  real  object  for  which  they  had 

as  not  to  decide  by  argument  who  was 

rig^it^  and  who  was  wrong,  but  to  judge  of  a 

fact    -vdfto  was  and  who  was  not   in  agree- 

■ieait   with  the  general  belief  of  Christians 

all    over  the  wond,  from  the  Apostles*  time 

dovmwazds.      The  Bishop  of  Cordova  was 

Ptcaident    of   the  Conncfl.      Sylvester,  the 

fiidiop  of  Bome,  was  not  there,  but  sent  two 

pa  ieatoaa  his  representatives,  who  acted  for  him 

and    had  the  second  place  of  honour  at  the 

Oomml. 

Upon  hearing  &e  doctrine  of  Arius  from 
kia    own  lips,  indignation  and  horror  were 
ahovm  by  &e  great  majority  of  the  bishops, 
it    ^raa   ao  plainly  antagonistic  to  the  truth 
which     ^ey   had    received,    and    believed, 
mswA   tang^  and  on  which  their  hopes  were 
foonded.     When  each  in  turn  was  asked  to 
bear  witness  to  the  constant  beHef  of  the 
Choreh  in  his  part  of  the  world,  the  testimony 
proved  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  condemna- 
tion di  the  doctrine  of  Arius.     And  when  the 
K^ene     On&Si   (with  the    exception  of  the 
tJaiMCtf  after  **'  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
wUd  -m^n  addod  some  years  later)  was  sub- 
■rnffcrf  to  the  318  Inshops,  everyone  subscribed 
it  as  tlie  troe  statement  of  their  faith,  except 
tte  two  ^ahopsof  Ptolemais and  Harmarica; 
faiiTe   before  been  mentioned  as  bemg 


connected,  the  one  with  the  birthplace  of 
Arius,  and  the  other  with  the  adjacent  country, 
and  who  were  probably  therefore  his  personal 
friends.  Even  £usebius  of  Nicomsedia  sub- 
scribed, but  he  did  it  by  a  subterfuge,  turning 
the  word  "  homoousion  **  into  "homoe- 
ousion,"  and  thus  by  the  substitution  of  a 
diphthong  for  a  single  letter,  making  the 
word  mean  **  of  a  timilar  substance,"  instead 
of  meaning  *'of  one  substance"  with  the 
Father ;  a  perversion  the  full  value  and  im- 
portance of  which  was  afterwards  so  strongly 
shown  as  to  remind  one  by  contrast  of  our 
Lord's  saying  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
His  words  should  fall  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  subsequent  pro^press  of  Arianinn 
after  this  authoritative  decision,  much  detail 
cannot  be  given  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars that  are  likely  to  prove  wearisome  to  the 
general  reader.  Arius  himself  was  restored  to 
Imperial  &vour  through  the  influence  of  Con- 
stantia,  the  Elmperor's  sister,  who  had  been 
entirely  gained  over  to  his  heresy  at  Nico- 
msBdia.  He  was  exiled  after  the  Council,  but 
recalled  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually  gained 
so  much  influence  at  Court,  that  Cons^intine 
issued  a  command  to  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  to  receive  the  excommunicated 
heretic  back  to  the  oonmiunion  of  the  Church 
on  a  certain  Sunday  in  the  year  336.  Alex- 
ander  spent  the  Sabbath,  the  day  before,  in 
prayer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  prayed  God 
that  either  he  or  Arius  might  oe  removed 
from  this  life  before  the  hour  of  trial 
came.  The  first  minutes  of  that  hour  came, 
however,  and  both  were  living.  A  pro- 
cession  was  formed,  with  Arius  in  the  midst, 
and  began  a  triumphant  march  through  the 
city  towards  the  Church  of  Peace,  where 
Alexander  was  a^^ain  prostrate  at  the  altar. 
While  the  procession  was  pompously  parading 
the  city,  and  the  triumph  of  Arius  seemed  all 
but  complete,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden 
pain,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after. 

ArianiBm  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
its  originator.  It  was  the  rallying  centre  for 
numbers  of  men,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  for  many  a  long  year:  and  it  was 
also  the  starting-point  for  some  other  heresies, 
the  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  Arius  always 
developing  towards  a  denial  of  the  Incar- 
nation.  After  controversies  which  shook  the 
Roman  Empire  to  its  foundations  for  forty 
years,  the  Arians  were  formally  suppressed 
as  an  organised  body  by  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Great  in  a.d.  381. 
But  the  vast  Gothic  population  lying  on  the 
borders  of  the  Empire,  snd  about  to  descend 
upon  it  and  overturn  it,  were  Arians,  as  far 
as  they  were  Christians  at  all.  Alaric,  the 
first  conqueror  of  Rome,  was  an  Arian;  po 
was  Ulfilas,  the  first  translator  of  the  Scrip, 
turee  into  the  Teutonic  language.  It  was 
because  the  Visigoths  who  settled  in  Gaul 
were  Arians,  that  the  orthodox  Bishops  invited 
Clevis  the  Frank  to  invade  the  country,  and 
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Arianism  was  a  g^eat  factor  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  its 
conquest  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Arias. — An  ancient  city  of  Lower  Pro- 
vence, on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  province  of  the  Gauls, 
and  also  at  times  an  imperial  residence,  and 
was  consequently  of  considerable  ecclesiastical 
importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  French 
Church.  It  is  likewise  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England  from  several 
circumstances.  [1]  In  a.d.  314  the  Emperor 
Constantino  summoned  a  council  to  Aries 
consisting  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
Gauls  (including  Britain),  and  Africa :  and 
the  list  of  the  bishops  who  met  on  this  occa- 
sion contains  the  names  of  Eborius,  bishop  of 
York,  Restitutus,  Bi^op  of  London,  and  Adel- 
phius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon-on-Usk.  [2]  In 
the  year  597  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  went  over  from  Britain 
to  Aries  to  be  consecrated  a  bishop  by  the 
hands  of  Vergilius,  its  Archbishop. 

Amuudtes.— An  Egyptian  section  of  the 
MoiroTHBLiTBs  (q.  v.),  who  took  their  name 
from  Harmasius  in  the  seventh  century.  They 
are  mentioned  by  St.  John  Damascene. 

Armeniay  Church  of. — Christianity  was 
introduced  into  the  high  lands  south-east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  at  an  early  date,  according 
to  tradition  by  St.  Bartholomew.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  definitely  organised 
church  survived  the  successive  invasions  and 
struggles  which  these  regions  had  to  endure 
from  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  it  revived 
onoe  more  under  the  missionary  labours  of 
8t.  Gregory,  the  Illuminator  or  Enlightener. 
Having  converted  Tiridates  the  kin^,  and 
multitudes  of  his  subjects,  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Armenian  Church  was  commenced  by 
St.  Gregory,  and  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  Armenians  by  Leontius  the 
Bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  whose 
successors  for  several  ages  consecrated  the 
suooessors  of  St  Gregory,  and  regarded  them 
as  their  vicars  or  deputies.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Armenian  Church,  which  had 
very  actively  opposed  itself  to  the  errors  of 
Nestorius  [Nestokianism],  was  driven  into 
the  opposite  error  of  Eutyches  [Eutychian- 
I8m],  and  in  a.d.  554  the  Armenian  bishops 
practically  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  renoimcing  their  com- 
munion, declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  has  one 
nature  only,  and  not  the  two  natures  of  God 
and  Man,  and  repudiating  the  decrees  of  the 
great  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  respecting 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  about  our 
Lord. 

The  Greek  Emperors  often  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  between  the  Church 
of  Armenia  and  the  orthodoie  Grpek  Churches, 


but  although  a  gnadual  return  to  the  receive 
doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Churches  resulted,  i 
visible  reunion  has  ever  been  effected.  Sixnil 
attempts  have  been  often  made  to  bring  ti 
Armenians  into  union  with  Rome,  and  a  snu 
church  of  Armenian  Roman  Gath<^GB  ezii 
in  Constantinople,  where  there  are  also  soi 
thousands  of  Armenian  Protestants.  Thf 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  theChurdi 
Armenia  is  subBtantially  orthodox,  and  tt 
although  it  steadily  maintains  its  exten 
iw>lation  from  other  Churches  of  the  East  a 
West,  this  is  rather  an  independence  li 
that  of  the  Church  of  England  than  a  spiriti 
separation.  Their  litur^  and  their  futh  ( 
omy  be  distinguished  m>m  tiiosa  of  otJ 
Eastern  Churches  by  experts. 

ArminuOUI. — -^  religious  party  wh 
arose  in  Holland  in  the  end  of  the  sixteei 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeei: 
and  strongly  opposed  the  Calvinistic  docti 
of  Predestination  to  Eternal  Salvation 
Eternal  Punishment.  [Pbeobstinatioic.]  ' 
founder  of  the  party  was  James  Harmei] 
or  Herrmann,  whose  name  was  Latini 
into  Arminius  [a.d.  15d0>-1609].  He 
bom  at  Oudewater  on  the  Yssel  in  So 
Holland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  ^ 
died  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  By  the  ai 
tance  of  friends  he  received  a  learned  educa 
at  Utrecht,  Marburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Ley( 
and  having  heardf  lectures  from  Besa 
Geneva,  he  visited  Rome  for  a  short  t 
At  Basle  he  was  offered  a  DoctOT  of  Divin: 
decree  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty- 
but  declined  the  honour.  Ketuming  to  . 
sterdam  in  1588,  he  was  appointed  prea 
there  and  soon  became  very  popular.  A 
man  named  Komhert  haa  hare  made  i 
vigorous  attacks  upon  Calvin's  doctrixi 
piiddestination,  and  had  been  proclaim^ 
heretic  by  the  Calvinists.  Arminius  wa 
quested  by  the  authorities  to  refute  Kom 
and  also  to  defend  the  SupiLAUiPSABiAN 
trine  against  the  Svblapsabian.  In  prept 
to  undertake  the  work  thus  aaaigned 
Arminius  came  round  to  the  opinions  c 
opponent,  and  was  accused  of  Pelagia 
Being  summoned  before  the  magistrat 
Amsterdam,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  pr 
that  he  would  teach  nothing  at  varianoe 
the  Heidelberg  Confession ;  but  he  was 
accused  of  teaching  that  Christ  died  to 
all  men  instead  of  to  save  only  an  elect 
an  opinion  which  he  henceforth  avowed  O] 
In  1603  Arminius  became  Profeesc 
Divinity  at  Leyden,  where  he  soon  b 
involved  in  a  controversy  so  fierce  ths 
Government  was  obliged  to  interfere  f^ 
preservation  of  the  peace.  To  settle  tk 
troversy  a  general  synod  was  sununon 
which  the  strict  Calvinists  were  to  be  1 
by  Francis  Gomar,  the  colleague  of  An 
in  the  University,  while  ArminiiuB  h 
was  to  lead  his  followers  on  the  Ani 
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TiBiilic  side.  But  the  controversy  preyed 
■poQ  the  health  of  Arminiiis,  and  he  (ued 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
•ynod,  OQ  Oct.  18th,  1609. 

Hie  Arminian  party  ra^sented  a  **  Remon- 
rtraace  *'  to  the  States  Gen^id  of  Holland  in 
the  following  year  in  self-defence,  and  hence 
received  the  name  of  **  Remonstrants."  This 
**  Ranonstrance  "  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of 
Arrainiaji  principles  in  five  "  Articles,**  so  weU 
known  afterwards  as  **  The  Five  Points.** 
Tbi6  sabBtance  of  theee  articles  was  as  follows : 
'1]  That  althoagh  God  had  from  eternity 
decreed  to  eternal  life  Uiose  who  would  per- 
severe in  their  &ith,  and  to  eternal  death  those 
who  should  die  impenitent,  yet  that  His 
eternal  decrees  were  determined  by  His 
etecnal  foreknowledge  as  to  the  perseverance 
or  impemtoiice  to  death  of  eadi  particular 
penon  to  be  saved  or  lost.  [2^1  That  our 
Lord  JesQs  made  expiation  by  His  death  for 
the  sins  of  all  men,  but  that  only  believers 
can  be  partakers  of  this  Divine  benefit.  [3] 
Hiat  no  one  can  of  himself,  or  by  the  power 
of  his  will,  originate  saving  faith  within  him, 
bat  being  by  nature  bom  unable  to  think  and 
to  do  tibAt  which  is  good,  he  must  be  bom 
again  thzougji  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghoct.  [4]  That  Gk>d^s  grace  is  not  in  such 
a  sense  nresiatible  as  to  compel  a  man  to  be 
saved  against  his  will,  though  it  may  be 
repeDed  by  his  perverse  will ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  good  in.  man  comes  from  the  operation 
of  this  grace,  so  that  good  works  done  by  him 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  operation  only.  [5] 
That  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith 
have  sufficient  spiritual  strength  to  continue 
in  that  union  until  their  lives  end,  but  whether 
they  can  fall  away  or  not  is  a  question  re- 
specting which  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence 
in  Ho^  Scripture.  Prom  the  "  Five  Art- 
ides  *'  Uins  summarised,  the  dispute  between 
the  Dutch  Cklrinists  and  the  Dutch  Arminians 
came  to  be  called  "  The  Quinquarticular  Con- 
troversy,*' ajod  it  be<»me  one  of  the  most 
bitter  oontroverstes  known  to  history. 
Within  the  ^^e  or  six  years  that  followed  the 
death  dF  Armtnins  conferences  were  held  at 
the  Hague  [a.i>.  1610],  and  at  Delft  [a.d. 
1613],  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  States 
Geoeial  enforcing  toleration  and  forbidding 
eontfuteisy,  but  all  in  vain.  Strong  political 
feriing  aidM  in  making  the  two  parties  more 
eaapetBted  against  eac^  other,  the  Arminians 
wisiung  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  Cal- 
rinists  urging  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Btatsa  General  to  begin  war,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Calvrnists  towards  their  oppon- 
ents was  so  violent  and  bloodthirsty  that  the 
latter  tiiought  it  necessary  to  organise  a 
■uhtia  for  wif -defence. 

At  last  it  was  determined  by  the  Prince  and 
the  Sti^tes  General  that  ano&er  assembly  of 
Piotestant  divines  should  be  summoned,  the 
deeisioii  of  whidi  should  be  final.  The  Synod 
of  Doit^or  Dordrecht,  was  therefore  convened, 


and  sat  in  the  city  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
from  Nov.  18th,  1618,  until  the  end  of  April, 
1619.  It  consisted  entirely  of  Calvinist 
divines,  the  intention  beinfto  assume  through- 
out that  the  Arminian  divines  were  present 
on  their  defence  as  accused  persons,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  equal  deliberation  with  the 
others.  [Dort,  Synod  ofJ  The  object  of 
the  Calvinist  partv  was  effectually  obtained. 
The  opinions  of  Arminius  were  condemned, 
and  the  '*  Remonstrants  **  or  Arminian  party 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation. 
Seven  hundred  families  whose  heads  refused 
to  subscribe  were  banished  from  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  States  General.  Grotius  and 
Hoogarbetz,  two  of  the  chief  of  their  leaders, 
were  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisoDment, 
from,  which  Grotius  escaped  two  years  after- 
wards concealed  in  a  linen  chest.  Bameveldt, 
an  aged  memb^  of  the  States  General  who 
had  protected  the  Arminian  party,  was  actu- 
ally put  to  death. 

But  notwithstanding  the  sympathy  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  Dutch  Arminians  aroused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of 
their  opinicms  after  the  death  of  Arminius  was 
decidedly  towards  a  denial  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Christianity.  Episcopius,  their 
principal  theologian,  returned  ^m  exile,  on 
the  promulgation  of  a  decree  of  toleration  in 
1634,  to  open  a  college  in  Amsterdam  in 
which  he  taught  theories  which  practically 
ended  in  Unitarianism  and  Umversalism. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  descent  has  been  on 
a  downward  path  in  the  direction  of  Rataonal- 
ism,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  Rationalist  school  having  also  sprung 
from  among  them.  Few  are  now  to  be  found 
except  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  ^ 

Those  who  have  been  called  Arminians  in 
England  were  called  so  as  following  the 
earHer  teaching  of  Arminius  himself,  and  not 
the  later  teaching  of  bis  disciples.  Before  the 
Great  Rebellion  the  name  was  freely  given  to 
the  Laudian  party,  a  certain  likeness  being 
evident  between  the  High  Church  anti-Cal- 
vinism and  the  anti-Cfllvicism  of  the  Ar- 
minians. After  the  Restoration  the  name 
passed  over  to  the  Latitudinarians  or  Broad 
Church  party,  of  which  Tillotson  was  the 
representetive.  When  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
established  their  work  on  different  lines, 
Whitfield  became  the  father  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Wesley  of  Arminian  Method- 
ists; and  gpreat  was  the  opposition  between 
those  who  held  with  Whitfield  the  doctrine 
of  the  Dirine  decrees  to  salvation  or  con- 
demnation, and  those  who  held  with  Wesley 
that  GKhI  ever  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
gives  them  a  free  will  to  choose  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  offers  them  grace  to  help  them 
on  the  road.  The  revival  of  the  study  of 
theology  has,  however,  done  much  to  ex- 
tinguish the  extreme  form  of  Calvinistic 
opinion  on  the  subjects  of  Predestination  and 
Mection,    and   the    doctrine    of    Universal 
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Redemption  as  taught  by  Arminius  (which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  Univenal 
Salyation  taught  by  some  of  his  followers)  is 
now  goierally  held  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ei^^land,  and  by  the  majority  of  Dissenters. 

Amorium. — A  receptacle  for  the  Ptx 
containing  the  reserved  Sacrament.  It  Was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  niche  without  doors, 
and  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  alter 
on  the  east  wall.  The  armorium  was  of  late 
introduction  in  English  churches,  the  usual 
way  of  keeping  the  reserved  Sacrament  being 
to  place  it  m  a  silver  box  shaped  like  a  dove, 
which  was  hung  up  over  the  altar,  and  before 
which  a  hanging  lamp,  or  a  bowl  containing 
a  wax  candle,  was  always  burning. 

Amobi'lUi  (l)  [about  a.d.  310],  some- 
times called  Amobius  the  Elder  to  distinguish 
him  from  Amobius  (2),  a  Pjagan  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  North  Africa,  having 
among  his  pupils  Lactantius.  In  his  lectures 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  oppose  Christi- 
anity, but  the  martyrdoms  which  he  witnessed 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution  brought 
him  round  to  the  side  of  the  Christians,  and 
he  offered  himself  as  a  convert  to  the  clergy 
of  Sicca  to  be  baptised.  At  first  they  declined 
to  receive  him,  fearing  that  he  contemplated 
some  treachery :  and  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
no  longer  hostQe  to  the  faith  he  prepared  an 
Apology  for  Chriatianitv.  The  first  portion 
consists  of  a  defence  of  Christianity  in  two 
books,  and  this  is  followed  by  five  other  books 
setting  forth  the  errors  of  Paganism.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  life.  Probably  he 
perished  in  the  persecution. 

AmoMllS  (2)  [about  A.I).  480].  — ABishop 
of  Gaul,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  great  Lyons  Library  of  the 
Fathers.  This  Conmientary  is  interesting  as 
containing  an  interpretation  of  the  Psalms 
which  refers  them  to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Amoldy  Thomas,  D.D. — A  great  edu- 
cationist and  religious  leader  [1795-1842], 
bom  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
After  graduating  first-class  in  classics,  he  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  the 
highest  honour  in  the  University,  having 
among  his  companions  Whately,  Keble, 
Copleston,  Hampden.  Through  the  study  of 
Niebuhr*s  Home  he  was  powerfully  drawn 
towards  German  criticism,  while  his  religious 
impressions  deepened  day  by  day.  He  was 
ordained  in  1818,  and  took  private  pupils  at 
Laleham ;  and  here  he  married,  to  his  lifelong 
happiness,  Mary  Penrose.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  and  by  the 
wonderful  influence  which  he  exerted  in  that 
post  he  revolutionised  public  education  in 
England.  Two  works  describing  Arnold's 
power  as  a  schoolmaster  have  become  classics 
of  our  literature — Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold, 


and  Mr.  Hughes's  story,  Tom  BrownU  School- 
daps.  Both  aUke  tell  of  his  manliness  and 
simplicity,  of  his  sternness,  yet  withal  his 
tendemees  of  heart  and  ^nuine  sympathy ; 
of  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  in- 
dustry, however  plodding  and  dull;  of  hii 
piety ;  of  his  wondrous  power  as  a  preacher. 
In  consequence  it  was  soon  seen  that  Bagb^i 
boys  came  to  the  front  at  the  University,  and 
their  manly  tone  was  a  further  recommenda- 
tion of  his  principles.  But,  nevertheless,  hii 
reli^ous  views  laid  him  open  to  the  strong 
dislike  of  the  clergy,  most  of  whom  in  thai 
day  beloDged  either  to  the  old  dry  school  oi 
to  the  Evangelical  party.  He  offended  tben 
first,  by  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Komai 
Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  afterwards,  whei 
it  was  thought  that  Uie  Whig  GoTenunen 
desired  to  destroy  the  Establishment,  b 
another  on  Church  Reform  [18331  in  whicJ 
he  advocated  Comprehension  of  Disaenten 
When  a  vehement  outcry  was  made  by  som 
of  the  Tract  writers  a^inst  Dr.  Hampden' 
appointment  to  the  Divinity  Professorsnip  8 
Ouord  in  1836,  he  exasperated  them  by 
fierce  attack  in  the  Ediuhurgh  Review,  I 
consequence  of  this  article  Archbishop  Howie 
refused  to  allow  him  to  preach  the  sermon  i 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stanlev  to  tl 
Bishopric  of  Norwich,  and  a  vote  ox  oensm 
which  would  have  forced  his  reeig^natiofi  i 
Rugby  was  all  but  carried  in  a  meeting  of  tl 
trustees.  Nevertheless,  he  lived  down  th 
unpopularity ;  the  numbers  of  the  echo 
increased  beyond  his  own  desire,  and  in  18^ 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Histoi 
at  Oxford.  At  his  inaugural  lecture  he  w; 
rapturously  received.  He  would  probab 
have  made  at  Oxford  as  great  a  mark  as  1 
had  done  at  Rugby.  Archbishop  Tait,  a  ve] 
keen  judse  of  movement  and  of  charact^ 
used  to  declare  in  after  years  that  Amc 
would  have  prevented  the  secularisation 
the  Universities,  and  established  a  new  ai 
learned  school  of  divinity  at  a  moment  wh 
the  Tract  party  was  for  the  time  shatter 
by  Newman's  defection.  But  he  died  ne 
year.  Though  a  strong  liberal,  he  w 
utterly  hostile  to  indifferentism,  and  as  ear 
est  as  man  could  be  in  proclaiming*  t 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Creed  ; 
man  of  prayer  and  ^th;  and,  as  he  g^ 
older,  of  greater  gentleness  towards  tli< 
from  whom  he  differed.  He  died  sudden 
as  his  father  had  done,  of  spasm  of  the  Iiee 
in  the  full  energy  of  his  school  wori^  I 
widow  survived  hun  for  thirty-one  yc 


Amoldists. — The  followers  of  Arnold 
Brescia  or  Brixia  \d,  a.d.  1155].  Arnold.  \ 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  in  the  north  of  Itj 
from  which  he  takes  his  designation,  and  i 
a  pupil  of  Abblard.  Whue  the  people 
Lombardy  were  endeavouring  to  esta^bl 
republican  institutions  in  the  form  of  f 
cities,  Arnold  aggravated  their  hostility 
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iki  bishops  and  elergy  by  pi^eaching  far  and 
wido  against  endowments  and  the  wealth  of 
Uie  deny.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
Second  Lateran  Council,  and  banished  from 
lUlj.  He  took  refuge  in  France  with  his 
friend  Abelard,  but  the  opposition  which  his 
ptiodpleB  met  with  from  St.  Bernard  drove 
liim  to  Zurich,  where  he  remained  for  several 
jm.  Keanwhile,  the  Romans  had  carried 
his  principles  to  such  a  length  that  they 
raised  an  insurrection  in  a.i>.  1143  for  the 
poipose  of  establishing  a  republic,  and  sum- 
mooed  Arnold  from  Zurich  to  "become  their 
letder.  The  popular  movement  soon  de- 
▼ak^ed  under  his  directions  into  a  civil  war, 
tnd  the  insui^ents  gained  possession  of 
Bome.  The  reigning  Pope,  Lucius  11.,  en- 
deavoured to  retake  it,  but  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  on  the  Capitol  on  Feb.  26th,  1146. 
The  rebellion  was  carried  on  by  the  Amold- 
iets  for  the  next  nine  years,  imd  under  the 
rule  of  the  two  Popes,  Eugenius  IIL  and 
Anastesins  IV.  At  the  end  of  a.d.  1164 
Hadrian  IV.,  once  an  English  ploughboy, 
was  elected  to  the  Papal  throne,  the  only 
EngHahmanwho  ever  sat  there,  and  he  immedi- 
ately pat  an  end  to  the  violence  and  disorder 
by  an  interdict,  the  first  of  which  the  Romans 
had  experience.  The  Amoldists  at  once  lost 
all  that  they  had  gained,  and  Arnold  him- 
self fled  before  the  energy  of  the  Englishman. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  ^  Emperor  Fred^ck  Barbarossa, 
who  tent  him  to  Home,  where  he  was  hanged 
as  a  traitor,  and  the  movement  of  the  Amold- 
ists came  to  an  end. 

Anilll^  St.  [a.d.  580— 640],[Fr.^rnoW], 
a  Frendi  noble  who  was  Bishop  of  Metz  from 
I.D.  610  to  A.D.  620.  He  was  married  in  609 
to  a  noble  lady  named  Doda,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Clodulf  or  St.  Cloud,  and  Ansigisil, 
the  dder  of  whom  became  Bishop  of  Metz, 
and  the  younger  the  ancestor  of  the  Emperor 
Charlenyigne.  St.  Amulf  is  thus  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Carlo vin^an  race  of  kings, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  the 
nile  of  celibacy  enforced  upon  the  dergfy  of 
later  days,  that  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe, 
those  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  were 
aQ  descended  from  a  married  Bishop  who  was 
canonised  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  His  wife  is 
Bul  to  have  spent  her  later  years  in  a  convent, 
baring  redrea  thither  soon  after  the  birth  of 
her  second  son. 

St.  Amulf  resigned  his  See  in  620 ;  he 
•pent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ex- 
treoae  rettiement,  engaged  in  the  charitable 
work  of  ministering  to  lepers.  He  died  at 
Horemberg,  and  was  firsib  buried  in  the 
BKHiaitery  of  Bemiremont.  A  year  later  his 
'  I  were  removed  to  Metz. 


Anriiaboiiaarii. — A  controversial  desig- 
Batiott  given  by  some  theoloirians  to  those 
wbo  bdjeve  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the 
Pledge  or  eamecrt  [Gr.  arrhabSn]  of  a  gift  to 


be  bestowed  in  heaven,  and  not  a  means  by 
which  grace  is  given  on  earth.  [Stanca&ists.] 

Arseniaa  Schism. — ^The  name  given 
to  a  breach  of  communion  which  occurred 
between  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  1266,  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  Arsenius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Palse- 
ologus,  who  was  excommunicated  by  Arse- 
nius for  cruelly  imprisoning  and  blinding  the 
young  John  Lascaris,  only  ten  years  of  age, 
who  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the 
deposition  of  Arsenius  and  the  appointment 
of  G^ermanus  of  Adrianople  as  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  Patriarch  Nicolas  of 
Alexandria  declared  that  this  was  an  act  of 
schism,  and  refused  to  hold  communieation 
with  Germanus.  On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
two  Churches ;  but  new  causes  of  difference 
arose,  chiefly  out  of  the  proposals  for  union 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Churches, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  general  ruin  of  the 
latter  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ensued  that  the  Arsenian  schism  was 
permanently  brought  to  an  end. 

Arten&onites. — A  sect  of  Anti-Trini- 
tarians belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  and  named  from  its  leader  Ar- 
temon,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium.  [Theodotians.]  Artemon  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  Trinity  in  Unity 
was  not  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Churoh. 
He  asserted  that  our  Lord  was  simply  a 
naturally  bom  man  to  whom  some  portion  of 
the  Divme  Nature  was  communicated.  Eu- 
sebius  says  that  the  Artcmonites  made  much 
use  of  philosophy  in  support  of  this  perversion 
of  Christianity.  "  They  presume,"  he  says, 
"to  alter  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  abandon 
the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to  form  their 
m>inions  according  to  the  subtle  rules  of  logic. 
The  science  of  the  Church  is  neglected  for  the 
study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of 
heaven  while  they  are  measuring  the  earth. 
Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of 
their  admiration,  and  they  express  an  unusual 
reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen."  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  John  Crell,  a  Ger- 
man Unitarian  divine  rA.D.  1690 — 1633],  who 
revived  the  opinions  of  the  Artemonites,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Artemon  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  Socinians. 

ArtidOB. — A  term  used  in  religious  his- 
tory to  designate  tiie  separate  parts  of  any 
system  of  doctrine  or  religion,  which, 
although  complete  statements  in  their  separ- 
ate form,  are  yet  articulated  together  like  the 
joints  of  a  finger  or  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  whole 
body.  Thus  each  one  of  *•  The  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith  "  is  complete  in  itself,  as  *'  I 
look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
yet  joined  together  with  the  others,  as  this 
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particular  one  is  with  the  articles  declaring 
that  Jesus  **  rose  again  according  to  the 
Soiptures/'  and  *'  su&ered  and  was  buried.'^ 

Articles  of  Bnaniry-— Formal  papers 
of  questions,  some  of  them  very-  important, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Ohurch  wardens  of  every 
parish  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diooese,  or  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  Archdeaconry  in  which 
the  parish  is  situated,  j^epttfatory  to  its  visi- 
tation, or  professed  visitation,  by  either  of 
them  [Visitation], 

Articles  of  Belig[ion.— This  name 
usually  refers  to  the  "Articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  pro- 
vinces, and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562,  for 
the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions  and 
for  the  establishing  of  Consent  touching  true 
religion."  These  Articles  are  now  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  are  thus  coUoc^uially 
known  as  **  The  Thirty-nine  Articles. ' 
They  contain  statements  on  thirty-nine  sub- 
jects respecting  religion  in  its  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  Church  of  England,  chietly 
bearing  on  the  controversies  which  its  theo- 
logians had  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  the  sixteenth  century. 

[I,]  The  Tbn  Akticlbs.  The  earliest  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  consiBted  of  Ten  Articles 
composed  by  the  CleiOT  in  Convocation,  and 
ratified  by  the  Crown  (according  to  a  provision 
made  by  the  Act  of  Settlement],  in  the  year 
1636.  They  were  entitled,  "Articles  about 
Religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation  and  pub- 
lished by  the  king's  authority,"  or  "  Articles 
devised  by  the  King's  Highness'  Majesty, 
to  establish  Christian  quietness  and  ^  unity 
amongst  us,  and  to  avoid  contentious  opinions; 
which  Articles  be  also  approved  by  the  con- 
sent and  determination  of  the  whole  clergy  of 
this  realm.  Anno  MDXXXVI."  These 
relate  to  the  Creeds,  Baptism,  Confession,  Ab- 
solution, and  Penance,  the  Holy  Communion, 
Justification,  the  use  of  Images,  the  honour 
due  to  Saints,  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
Purgatory. 

The  statements  of  the  Ten  Articles  on 
these  subjects  were  drawn  up  by,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  re- 
■present  the  mediaeval  doctrine  respecting 
them  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  held  and 
taught  in  England,  a  less  extreme  form  than 
that  taught  in  the  Roman  and  other  Conti- 
nental Churches.  They  were  embodied,  a 
year  later,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man." 

[II.]  Thb  Forty-two  Articles.  These, 
the  original  form  of  those  now  known  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  oripnally  drafted 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  assisted,  perhaps,  by 
some  of  the  learned  divines  who  lived  with 
him  at  Lambeth.  The  draft  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Convocation  in  January,  1552, 


and  when  it  had  been  fuUy  considered  and 
revised  was  sent  to  the  King  in  Council  for 
promulg^ation  as  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Articles  were,  however,  re- 
ferred back  to  Convocation  that  they  might 
be  put  in  better  order,  and  have  titles  pre- 
fixed to  each  of  them.  Having  been  recon- 
sidered, and  having  received  the  informal  con- 
sent  of  the  King  in  Council,  they  were  finally 
passed  and  subscribed  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Convocation  on  March  2nd,  1663. 
A  few  weeks  later  they  received  the  formal 
assent  of  the  Crown  and  were  published  or 
promulgated  as  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  Crown  in  May,  1653,  under 
the  title  of  ''Articles  agreed  on  by  the 
bishops  and  other  learned  men  in  the  Synod 
at  London,*'  a  synod  formed  of  the  two  Con- 
vocations of  Cwiterbary  and  York,  "in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  MDLIL,  for  the  avowi- 
ing  of  controversy  in  opinions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  godly  concord  in  certain  matters 
of  religion." 

[III.]  The  Eleven  Articles.  The  Forty- 
two  Articles  were  legally  suppressed,  like  the 
Prayer  Book,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  and  King  Philip,  and  it  was  four  years 
after  the  death  of  tiie  Queen  before  legal 
measures  could  be  taken  for  their  revi-ral^ 
Convocation  not  being  called  together  until 
the  first  Parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  beginning  of  1563.  A  provisional  8^  of 
Articles,  eleven  in  number,  was  therefore  put 
forth  by  the  bishops  on  their  own  authority, 
entitled,  '*  A  decluation  of  certain  principa] 
Articles  of  Religion  set  out  .  .  .  for  the  uni- 
formity of  dodnne,  to  be  taught  and  holdei 
of  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  as  well  in 
testification  of  their  common  consent  in  th< 
said  doctrine,  to  the  stopping  of  the  mouth: 
of  them  that  go  about  to  slander  the  minieten 
of  the  Churc£  for  diveitdty  of  judgment,  a 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  their  peopl 
.  .  ."  These  eleven  Articles  contained  i 
declaration  of  Belief  in  the  Holy  Trinitj 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  the  Thii 
Creeds.  They  also  defined  the  Church,  an 
the  nature  of  its  authority  in  reepect  t 
change  of  ceremonies ;  declared  that  no  ma 
was  to  take  upon  him  any  ministry  -withoi 
being  lawfully  called  to  it ;  acknowledged  t} 
supremacy  of  the  Queen  and  repudiated  tliat  < 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  averred  that  the  Prav4 
Book  is  Scriptural,  Catholic,  and  Apoetoli 
suitable  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glor 
and  for  the  edification  of  Grod's  people ;  th 
the  Office  for  Baptism  is  valid,  though  exorcis 
and  some  other  ancient  ceremonies  are  disuse 
that  private  masses  without  communicant 
and  offered  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  for  t 
living  and  the  dead,  are  "  neither  agreecLble 
Christ's  ordinance  nor  grounded  upon  doctri 
Ai)ostolic ; "  that  the  Holy  Communion  oup 
to  be  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and  last 
that  superstitions  associated  with  the  use 
imag^  are  lawfully  forbidden  to  be  olieei^ 
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in  the  Church,  of  England.  The  clergy  were 
directed  to  read  these  eleven  articles  at  their 
fint  entrance  on  their  careB,  and  on  Low 
Sunday  and  Michaelmas  Day,  immediately 
timer  the  GoepeL  It  is  probahle  that  they  were 
zwt  fully  accepted  by  the  clerey,  proceeding 
u  they  did  ittdy  from  the  Biwops,  and  that 
they  were  dropped  altogether  when  the  Forty- 
tvo  Artadee  were  revised  and  revived. 

PV.]  l^IB  THIRTY-KI3fB   A&TICLB8.         The 

i^loDd,  or  the  first  working,  Ck)nvocation  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  met,  aa  did  her  second  Par- 
liiment,  on  January  12th,  1563,  and  at  once 
began  to  consider  the  question  of  framing 
Articles  of  Reli^on  which  should  represent 
the  Th&oHoKv  and  ecdesiaatical  system  of  the 
Reformed  Qiurch  of  England.  They  natur- 
allv  took  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  King 
EJward^s  reign  as  the  basis  of  those  now  to 
be  let  forth,  and  these  were  laid  before  the 
lidiops  and  the  clergy  assembled  in  Henry 
VIL'i  Chapd,  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
Janoaiy  19th,  1563.  The  nature  of  the 
alterations  deflorable  had  doubtless  been  pre- 
nomly  conaidered  by  the  leading  bishops  and 
clergy,  yet  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
were  engaged  upon  them  for  ten  days  before 
the  Articles  assumed  their  present  lorm  and 
were  condcmsed  into  the  familiar  and  historical 
thirty-nine.  But  the  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Oanterboiy  sabecribed  them  on  January 
29^  and  their  clergy  on  February  6th  and 
sobsequent  days.  They  were  also  subscribed 
on  behalf  of  the  Convocation  of  York  by  the 
Ardibidiop  cf  Ycfrk,  and  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Chester.  Shortly  afterwards  their 
legal  autiiority  was  completed  by  their  *'  ratifi- 
estion,*'  and  they  were  promulgated  in  March 
or  April,  1563.  Doubts  having  been  enter- 
tained whether  fhe  original  Latin  or  the 
English  tnmslation  was  the  version  having 
kg&l  force,  both  versions  were  reviewed  by 
GoiTocatimi  in  1571,  and  the  English  one  had 
a  new  ratification  affixed  to  it  by  the  Queen, 
giving  propo-  authority  to  it,  as  it  had  been 
giren  in  1563  to  the  Latin. 

It  was  enacted  in  the  same  year,  by  '*  An 
Act  iat  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  ^  be  of 
mmd  Beligion,"  that  every  clergyman  should 
nbacribe  to  the  Tliirty-nine  Ajftides  at  his 
(odination  and  at  his  admission  to  any  benefice, 
and  also  that  he  should  read  them  publicly  in 
ehtpch  on  the  latter  occasion.  Both  the  sub- 
senption  and  the  public  reading  are  still 
■trietly  enforced  by  law,  and  many  readers 
loay  remember  to  have  heard  a  new  rector  or 
Tiear  read  the  whole  of  them  from  the  pulpit 
on  **  reading  himself  in.*' 

Articles*  Thv  Lambeth.— These  were 
nine  propodtiona  which  never  became,  or 
were  intended  to  become.  Articles  of  the 
duBch  of  England,  but  which  were  framed 
imder  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  at 
Tambcth  Palace,  and  so  acquired  a  fictitious 
impoctance  much  magnified  by  the  Calvinist 


party.  They  arose  out  of  a  controversy  going 
on  at  Cambridge  during  the  greater  put  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  between  the  ultra* 
Calvinists  and  those  men  of  more  moderate 
opinions  who  represented  to  some  extent  the 
followers  of  Anninius  [Ajucimians].  The 
Calvinists  had  acquired  such  power  in  the 
University  that  they  had  obtained  authority 
from  the  Archbishop  to  search  all  private 
studies  for  books  and  papers  supporting 
opinions  contrary  to  theur  own;  and  iq>on 
this  a  reaction  ensued  which  led  to  an  appeal 
being  made  to  Whitgift  on  both  sides.  Re- 
presentative divines  of  each  party  were  sent 
up  to  Lambeth,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London, 
in  whose  presence  a  conference  was  held. 
After  a  few  da^  nine  formal  statements  of 
Calvinistic  dootnne  were  offered  by  Whitaker, 
the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  these 
are  what  were  called '  *  The  Lambed  Articles." 
They  are  here  given  in  an  English  form : — 

I.  Gk>d  has,  horn  eternity,  predestined  some 
persons  unto  life,  and  some  persons  He  has 
reprobated  unto  death. 

II.  The  movinjp^  or  efficient  cause  of  pre- 
destination to  lire  is  not  the  prevision  of 
faith,  or  perseverance,  or  good  works,  or  of 
anything  which  exists  in  the  persons  predes- 
tinated, but  the  sole  will  of  God's  good 
pleasure. 

III.  The  number  of  the  predestinate  is  pre- 
determined and  certain,  whidi  number  it 
is  not  possible  either  to  increase  or  diminish. 

rV.  They  who  are  not  predestined  to 
salvation  will,  by  necessity,  oe  damned  on 
account  of  their  sins. 

y.  True,  living,  and  justifying  faith,  and 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  quenched, 
is  not  extirpated,  does  not  vanish  away  in 
the  elect,  either  finally  or  completely. 

YI.  A  trulv  faithful  man,  that  is,  one 
endued  with  justifying  faith,  is  certain,  by 
the  full  assurance  {plerophoria)  of  faith, 
concerning  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  his 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ. 

Yn.  Saving  grace,  by  which  they  may  be 
saved  if  they  will,  is  not  imparted,  nor  com- 
municated, nor  granted  unto  all  men  uni- 
versally. 

Yin.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ, 
unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the 
Father  has  drawn  him.  And  all  men  are 
not  drawn  by  the  Father  that  they  may  come 
to  the  Son. 

IX.  It  is  not  placed  within  the  wiU  or 
power  of  every  man  to  be  saved. 

These  nine  propositions  were  brought 
before  ttie  University  of  Cambridge,  but  were 
not  accepted,  eM.  fell  to>the  ground  except  as 
a  party  document.  In  1604  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  Puritan  party  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  to  obtain  their  incor- 
poration with  the  Thirty -nine  Artidee,  but 
the  attempt  oompletelv  failed.  They  were 
revived  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1615,  and  for 
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nbout  twenty  yean  formed  part  of  the  Irish 
Articles  of  Religion;  but  in  1635  the  Irish 
Church  adopted  the  English  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  ceased  to 
have  any  authority.  The  custom  of  speaking 
and  writing  of  them  as  if  they  were  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  EngUind  has  been  very  mis- 
leading, because  entirely  without  historical 
foundation. 

ArtidaSy  The  Six. — Six  statements  of 
doctrine  which  formed  part  of  **  an  Act "  [31 
Hen.  VIII.  ch.  14]  **  for  abolishing  of  diver- 
sity of  opinions  in  certain  Articles  concerning 
Clmstian  religion,"  passed  in  the  year  1639, 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  "  Six  Articles  "  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  formal  union  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  German  Luther- 
ans. A  conference  was  held  in  1535  at  Wit- 
tenberg between  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Heath,  Archdeaoon  of  Stafford,  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  on  the  one  side ;  with  Luther,  Mel- 
ancthon,  and  several  other  German  divines,  on 
the  other.  The  negotiations  ended  in  nothing 
at  the  time,  but  when  political  circumstances 
led  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  same  direction  again,  they  were  revived 
in  England,  the  Lutherans  being  represented 
by  Francis  Burckhardt,  vice-chancellor  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  k  Bayneberg, 
a  nobleman  of  Hesse,  and  Frederic  Myconius, 
a  Franciscan  friar  who  had  become  a  fol- 
lower of  Luther.  The  Church  of  England 
was  represented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  two 
other  bishops,  and  four  doctora,  the  king 
himself  occasionally  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  conference  continued  from 
June  until  September,  1538,  and  was  revived 
in  the  following  year:  The  two  sides  agreed 
substantially  so  long  as  thev  confined  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  Creeds ;  but 
when  the  Sacraments  came  to  be  discussed 
the  attempts  at  reconciliation  utterly  broke 
down,  havmg  produced  such  a  reactionary 
effect  upon  the  king's  mind  that  the  royal 
theologian  sketched  out,  more  or  less  in  their 
ultimately  adopted  form.  Six  Articles  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  Vows  of  Celibacy,  and  Con- 
fession, which  differed  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Mediasval  Church.  These 
Six  Articles  were  ultimately  enacted  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Firstf  That  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  altar,  by  the  strength  and  efficacy  of 
Christ's  mighty  word  (it  being  spoken  by  the 
priest),  is  present  really,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  natural  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  conceived  of  the 
Virgin  Marv ;  and  that  after  the  Consecration 
there  remaineth  no  substance  of  bread  or 
wine,  nor  any  other  substance,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  Chnst,  God  and  Man. 

"Secondly,  That  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not   necessary  a<^  talutem,  by  the 


law  of  God,  to  all  persons ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
believed,  and  not  doubted  of,  but  that  in  the 
flesh,  under  form  of  bread,  is  the  very  Blood, 
and  with  the  Blood,  under  form  of  wine,  is 
the  very  Flesh,  as  well  apart  as  though  they 
were  both  together. 

"  Thirdly,  That  priests,  after  the  order  of 
priesthood  received,  as  before,  may  not  marry 
by  the  law  of  God. 

"Fourthly,  That  vows  of  chastity  or  widow, 
hood  by  man  or  woman  made  to  God  ad* 
visedly,  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  it  exempteth  them  from  other 
liberties  of  Christian  people,  which,  witiiout 
that,  they  might  enioy. 

"Fifthly,  That  this  is  meet  and  necessary, 
that  private  masses  be  continued  suid  admit- 
ted in  the  king's  English  church  and  congre- 
gation, as  whereby  good  Christian  people, 
ordering  themselves  accordingly,  do  receive 
both  godl^  and  goodlv  consolations  and  bene 
flts ;  and  it  is  agreeable  also  to  Gkxi's  law. 

**  Sixthly,  That  auricular  confession  is  expe- 
dient, and  necessary  to  be  retained  and  con- 
tinued, used,  and  frequented  in  the  Church  of 
God." 

The  <' Act  of  the  Six  Articles'*  then  enacted, 
after  giving  great  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for 
his  godly  pains  and  travail,  that  offenders 
against  the  First  Article  -should  be  bumad  as 
heretics,  and  forfeit  their  goods,  as  in  cases  of 
high  tr^Bason;  while  offenders  against  the 
other  five  should  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases 
of  felony.  The  cruel  character  of  this  enact- 
ment acquired  for  the  Act  the  witty  and 
telling  name  of  "  the  whip  with  six  strings." 
It  was  repealed  at  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  in  1547,  and  was  never  revived.  During 
the  eight  years  that  it  was  in  force  twenty- 
eight  persons  were  executed  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  appears 
that  very  few,  if  any,  suffered  under  this 
statute;  and  as  Cranmer,  who  opposed  it 
vigorously  at  first  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sub- 
sequently withdrew  his  opposition,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  communication  was  made  to 
him  from  the  king  which  implied  that  it  wa£ 
only  passed  in  terrorem.  It  certainly  had  the 
effect  intended  if  this  was  really  the  case,  foi 
as  long  as  it  disgraced  the  statute  book  it 
was  feared  throughout  the  land. 

Artionliui  mortis,— The  "Article  o 
Death,"  the  time  and  act  of  dying.  Th* 
solemn  season  of  the  last  hour  has  always  beei 
regarded  with  special  charity  in  Christia] 
theology.  Though  the  popular  idea  that  th 
act  of  dying  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  expiation  f  o 
sin  is  an  obvious  error,  yet  it  is  certain  tha 
the  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  use  grea 
tenderness  towards  persons  in  artieulo  mortL 
especially  in  the  case  of  sudden  accidents  or  c 
violence,  as  in  battle,  where  the  dying  pereo 
may  be  prevented  from  giving  proof  of  penj 
tenoe  by  reformation  of  life  or  by  restitutloi 
What  the  ministrations  of  religion  can  g^\ 
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sndo'siich  drcumatancee  is  ^ven  with  less  re- 
•ervethan  would  be  used  in  times  of  health  and 
TigooTf  especially  Absolution  and  the  Holy 
Cammimion.  So  also  before  a  battle,  in  im- 
minent danger  by  sea,  and  in  other  cases 
'whste  tiiere  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
escape  from  death,  those  who  are  in  peril  are 
regarded  in  a  similar  light  to  those  who  are 
ictaally  dying,  and  the  minister  of  the  Gk>spel 
is  boond  to  remember  His  attribute  of  infinite 
m^cy  as  tempering  His  attribute  of  justice. 

AltOftjTXte. — A  ^natical  sect  of  Phry- 
gian Montanists  of  the  third  century,  who  not 
only  used  bread  [Gr.  artos],  but  also  cheese 
[Gr.  t$tro8],  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
fcrharist.  Their  justification  of  this  strange 
custom  was  that  men  ought  to  offer  not  only 
the  fruit  of  the  ground,  such  as  bread,  but  also 
the  fruit  of  the  flock,  of  which  they  regarded 
cheese  as  a  typical  form. 

A.  8.,  f.*..  Anno  Salutis,  "  In  the  year 
d  Salvation.**  A  variation  of  the  form  Anno 
Ikmmi. 

Asapky  St. — A  disciple 'of  St.  Kentig^m, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  missionary  ex- 
peditions, and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  oohse- 
aated  as  his  successor  in  the  see  which  he 
foandi^  at  Llanel  wy  when  he  himself  returned 
to  Scotland.  The  see  appears  as  that  of  St. 
Asa|ih  in  mediffival  times,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  Biahop  of  St.  Asaph  attended  a  great  British 
council  m  the  year  943,  but  nothing  is  known 
o(  ^  person  whose  name  was  thus  strikiDgly 
handea  down  by  tradition.  In  ancient 
cakodan  the  name  of  St.  Asaph  is  commemo- 
rated on  May  Ist. 

^ffflirli.  Bishopric  of  St. — ^This  diocese 
ooncjits  of  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and 
MontgomerT,  with  parts  of  Merioneth,  Car- 
nanron,  and  Salop,  and  adjoins  the  English 
dioceses  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford. 
Its  population  by  the  census  of  1881  amounted 
to  288,901,  and  the  deigy  are  about  280  in 
number.  The  eccleeiastical  divisions  of  the 
diooese  are  the  archdeaconries  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Montgomery.     Its  revenue  is  jS4,200. 

The  iRshopric  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St  Eentigem  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  Kentigem  was  Bishop  of 
^^thclyde,  a  diocese  which  extended  as  far 
south  as  the  Mersey,  and  was,  like  Wales, 
inhabited  by  the  03rmTic  Celts.  When  visiting 
the  southern  portion  of  this  great  tract  of 
country,  St.  Kentigem  crossed  the  Mersey 
into  North  Wales,  a^  travelled  as  far  south 
as  Menevia,  the  monastery  of  which  St.  David 
vas  the  head.  On  his  return,  Kentigem 
halted  at  Llanelwy,  in  the  territory  of  Cad- 
vaUon,  who  gave  nun  land  on  whidk  to  build 
a  monastery  in  imitation  of  St.  David's. 
Eventually  he  retnmed  to  Glasgow,  and  left 
one  of  his  disciples  behind,  called  Asaph,  from 
whom  the  see  was  afterwards  named.  Such 
is  the  WeKah  tradition,  but  authentic  history 


says  nothing  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  until 
some  five  centuries  later,  when  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  Gil- 
bert to  the  see  in  a.d.  1143.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  regular  succession  of  sixty-four 
bishops  on  record.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  were  missionary  bishops  at  an  earlier 
date  than  this,  but  there  was  no  regular 
succession  nor  any  definite  diocese  untU  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-four 
Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  from  the  first  of  tbo8e 
on  record  till  the  present  time : — 


GUbert 

Geoffrey  Arthur 
Bichara 
Geoffrey 


AooeeBion. 
1143 


John  . 
Beiner  . 
Abraham 
Hugh  . 
Howel  ap  Ednevet 


1152 

nsi 

1160 
1175 
1188 
1186 
1225 
1235 
1240 
1240 
1267 
1268 
1293 
1315 
1352 
1357 
1376 


John     . 

Anian  Sohonaw  . 
Leoline  Bromfleld 
David  ap  Blethyn 
John  Trevor 
Leoline  ap  Madoo 
Wm.  Spridlington 

Lawrence  Child  .  isw 

Alexander  Baohe .  1380 

John  Treror        .  13d5 

Bobert  Lancaster  1411 

John  Lowe  .        .  1433 

Beginald  Peacock  1444 

Thomas  Knight  .  1451 

Biohard  Bedman .  1471 

Michael  Deacon  .  1406 
David  ap  Torwerth  1500 

David  ap  Owen    .  1504 

Edmund  Birkhead  1513 

Henry  Standish  .  1518 

Bobert  Wharton  .  1536 


Aooesnon. 
Thomas  Goldwell  1555 
Biohard  Davies  .  1560 
Thomas  Davis  .  1561 
William  Hoghee  .  1573 
William  Morgan  .  1601 
Biohaxd  Parry  .  1604 
JohnHanmer  .  1624 
John  Owen  .  .  1629 
George  Griffith  .  1660 
Henry  Glemham.  1667 
Isaac  Barro\v  .  1670 
William  Lloyd  .  1680 
Edward  Jones  .  1692 
George  Hooper  .  1703 
William  Beveridge  1704 
William  Fleetwood  1708 


John  Wynne 
FraiuslBJEbire      ^ 
Thomas  Tanner  . 
Isaac  Maddox 
Samuel  Liale 
R.  H.  Drommond 
Bichard  Newcome 
Jonathan  Shipley 
Samuel  Hallifax  . 
Lewis  Bagot 
Samuel  Horsley  . 
William  Cleaver  . 
John  Loxmooro  . 
William  Carey      . 
T.  Vowler  Short  . 
Joshua  Hughee   . 


1715 
1727 
1732 
1736 
1744 
1748 
1761 
1769 
1789 
17»0 
1802 
1806 
1815 
1830 
1846 
1870 


The  existing  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it 
occupies  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church, 
which  was  humed  down  in  1282.  It  is  the 
smallest  cathedral  in  Great  Britain,  being 
only  182  feet  in  length  by  sixty-eight  feet  in 
width,  as  the  little  village  of  St.  Asaph  is  the 
smallest  city.  The  present  nave  and  transepts 
were  built  by  Bishops  Anian,  Leoline,  and 
David  [A.D.  1284—1362].  In  1402  much  of  it 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  wars  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  and  the  choir  was  not  rebuilt  until  the 
time  of  Bishop  Redman  [1471—1496].  In  the 
last  century  the  side  windows  were  walled  up, 
and  a  plaster  ceiling  inserted  below  the  timber 
roof,  the  roof  of  the  nave  itself  being  lowered 
beneath  the  clerestory  early  in  the  present. 
The  choir  has  been  properly  restored  recently. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of 
the  dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  nine 
honorary  canons,  a  succentor,  and  four  vicars 
choraL 

Ascansioily  Festival  of  the,  otherwise 
called  Holy  Thursday.— One  of  the  princi- 
pal days  observed  in  commemoration  of  our 
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Lord's  acts.  As  He  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Day,  suffered  death  on  Oood  Friday,  and  rose 
again  ftf>in  the  dead  on  Easter  Day,  so  He 
ascended  up  with  glory  to  heaven  on  the 
fortieth  day  afterward,  which  is  called  Ascen- 
sion Day.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was  ob- 
served in  very  early  times,  for  St.  Chrysostom 
preached  a  nomily  on  the  day  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  as  also  haa  another  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of 
it  as  a  day  with  which  Christians  had  long 
been  ^miliar,  sajring,  as  a  modem  preacher 
might,  "  We  celebrate  this  day  the  solemnity 
of  the  Ascension."  St.  Augustine  also  calls 
it  one  of  the  days  which  were  supposed  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Apostles;  but  St.  Proclus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  same 
age,  strikes  more  deeply  to  the  reason  of  its 
observance  when  he  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
days  whicii  the  Lord  hath  made,  considering 
that  as  the  Lord  consecrated  Easter  Day  as  a 
day  to  be  remembered  for  ever  by  His  Resur- 
rection, so  He  made  Ascension  Day  also  to  be 
consecrated  for  ever  by  His  Ascension  and 
Exaltation.  Then  He  crowned  the  work  of 
His  sufferings  and  ministrations  by  opening 
the  doors  of  heaven  and  lifting  up  the  gates 
of  everlasting  life,  as  the  King  of  eternal 
glory.  The  fact  of  our  Lord's  A^nsion  from 
the  earth  is  narrated  in  Mark  xvi.  19,  Luke 
xziv.  51,  and  Acts  i.  9. 

Asoatioisin.. — A  term  [oskiHs^  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  signified 
exercise  and  self-restraint  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  strength  and  skill  in  athletic  sports. 
Among  Christians  it  came  to  signify  absti- 
nence from  food,  from  wine,  from  marria^, 
and  from  many  other  things  that  are  law- 
ful in  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  living  a 
strict,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  very  austere, 
Christian  life.  The  first  large  class  or  order 
of  ascetics  [Or,  Askitai]  among  Christians 
were  the  hermits  of  the  desert  [Anchorbt], 
whose  ideas  of  self- discipline  embraced  the 
abnegation  of  nearly  all  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
the  rupture  of  all  natural  ties  which  His 
Providence  had  made  for  them,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  all  social  duties  which  He  had  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  some  cases  they  prac- 
tised absurd  gymnastic  feats,  such  as  tiiose  of 
the  Pillar-saints,  under  the  perverted  idea 
that  they  promoted  personal  holiness ;  and  in 
others  tortured  themselves  with  mortifications 
almost  suicidal,  as  the  devotees  of  India  do 
at  the  present  day.  The  monastic  commu- 
nities inherited  the  ascetic  principles  of  the 
hermits,  but  dropped  most  of  their  fanatical 
excesses.  Under  the  rule  ordained  by  law- 
givers like  St.  Benedict,  the  discipline  of 
rigorous  abstinence  was  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  the  bodily  powers  necessary 
to  exercise  labour  in  the  fidd  or  the  workshop, 
or  the  writing  cloister  or  the  library. 

Asceticism  in  its  more  extreme  forms  can 
hardly  be  said  to  enter  the  practice  of  Chris- 


tians who  live  outside  monastic  communities ; 
and  in  modem  times  such  ideas  of  self-disci- 
pline by  means  of  bodily  mortificatioa  have 
been  superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  idea 
of  duty  done  in  the  world,  and  in  the  work  of 
life  to  which  Divine  Providence  has  called  os. 

Asoita. — A  fanatic  sect  of  Montanists, 
who  appeared  in  Galatia  about  the  year  173. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
(ukotf  a  wine-skiii,  and  seem  to  be  the 
same  sect  as  the  Ascodrogitee,  Ascodrugite, 
Ascodruti,  and  Ascodrupit».  They  rejected 
all  forms  and  ordinances,  maintaining  that 
gfrace  could  not  be  communicated  by  material 
things.  They  asserted  that  they  were  filled 
with  the  Paraclete  imag^ed  by  Montanus,  and 
hence  were  the  vessels  or  skina  of  new  wine 
[Matt.  ix.  17].  Their  distinctive  worship 
was  that  of  dancing  round  an  inflated  wine- 
skin richly  vested,  and  placed  upon  an  altar. 

Asdapiodotiaiis. — ^The  followers  of  a 
disciple  cf  Theodotus  the  currier  [Theodo- 
TiANs],  whose  name  was  AsclepiodotuB,  and 
who  taught  that  Christ  was  man  alone.  They 
and  their  leader  were  excommunicated  about 
A.D.  224. 

Ascodrogita.    [Ascir^.] 

Asoodrugita.    [AsciTie.] 

Afloodrapita.    [Ascites.] 

Asoodmti.    [Ascit^,] 

Ascophites. — A  sect  of  ABCHONnc8,who 
arose  in  tne  last  quarter  of  the  second  oentuiy. 
They  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  churches  in 
hatred  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  They  rejected 
the  Scriptures  ot  the  Old  Testament,  and 
denied  the  necessity  of  good  works,  believuuc 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Ashes,  Benediction  of.    [Asu  Wei>- 

NESDAY.] 

Ashes,  Ceremonial  nse  of— Aahes, 
by  which  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  must  be 
understood,  have  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
penitence  from  the  time  of  Job,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  afflictions,  "  sat  down  among 
the  ashes,"  and  at  the  end  of  them  said,  *'  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  *' 
[Job.  ii.  8,  xlii.  6].  Many  instances  of  theii 
national  and  individual  use  in  times  of  sorrow 
or  penitence  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  TesttL- 
ment;  and  our  Lord  alluded  to  the  castotx 
when  He  said,  "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  ww 
imto  thee,  Bethsaida !  foB  if  the  mighty  urorki 
which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  lon^  &f^ 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  "  [Matt.  xi.  21].  Thi 
early  Christians  naturally  adopted  a  ceremoni 
which  had  acquired  so  much  significance,  an< 
TertuUian  speaks  of  the  **  substitution  of  sack 
cloth  and  ashes  for  a  man's  usual  habit  an< 
regimen"  as  a  regular  ceremony  of  pnbli 
confession  and  penance  in  the  second  century 
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hwaa,  in  fact,  the  custom  lor  penitents  under 
aeummanication  to  sprinkle  aflhes  on  their 
hgad^  and  stand  at  the  door  of  the  chorch,  to 
henadL  the  payers  of  those  who  were  entering 
that  they  mi^t  he  readmitted  to  Communion 
by  ahsolotion.  The  special  ceremony  of  the 
fizstday  of  Lent  which  has  surviTed  to  modem 
tines  is  descrihed  in  the  next  article.  [Ash 
WED5I80AT.]  For  the  use  of  ashes  in  the 
ooQKcration  of  a  church,  see  Alphabet,  Cs&b- 

MQJOXL  USB  OF. 

Ash  WednMday.— The  First  Day  of 
Lent,  so  called  because  of  the  ceremonial  use 
of  ashes  on  that  day.  The  title  of  the  First 
Day  of  Lent  in  the  ancient  service-books  was 
"  C^ot  Je^'unii,*'  the  "  Head  of  the  Fast;  *'  but 
it  is  only  amce  the  serenih  century  that  there 
his  been  a  fixed  and  uniform  rule  as  to  the 
day  from  which  the  forty  days  of  the  fast 
should  be  reckoned  [Lent],  and  thus  Ash 
Wednesday  is  not  a  special  holy-day  of  primi- 
tive institution;  and  the  Kreat  iast  Wore 
Easter  in  the  Eastern  Charm  still  begins  on 
the  Monday  of  its  first  week,  and  not  on  the 
Wedn^day. 

The  prindpttl  distinction  between  the  First 
Day  of  Lent  and  other  days  of  the  fast,  and 
that  from  which  its  populiU'  name  is  derived, 
it  to  be  found  in  the  ceremonial  use  of  ashes 
witii  a  solemn  penitential  service.  The  ashes 
are  made  Inr  baming  the  palm  leaves  which 
had  been  blessed  on  the  Fahn  Sunday  of  the 
preceding  3rear.  They  are  then  plaora  upon 
the  altar,  and  a  benedictional  is  said  over  them. 
The  offidative  places  a  small  portion  of  the 
ashes  upon  his  head,  making  the  sign  of 
the  croee  with  them,  and  saying,  "Remember, 
0  man,  that  thoa  art  dust,  aind  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.**  The  same  ceremony  is  then 
perfonned  opcm  the  assistant  deigy,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  laymen  and  laywomen, 
lmtf»lTfig  at  the  altar.  Upon  this  day  all  the 
fievenPenitential  Psalms  are  used  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  throughout  the 
Weetera  Church. 

Asinaril. — ^A  term  of  reproach  ^ven  to 
the  early  ChristianB,  under  the  impression  that 
they  worahipp^Ml  an  ass  [Lat.  aamwi],  or  a 
cmiafted  man  with  an  ass's  head.  Inscriptions, 
or  '•gimffiti,'*  of  Tory  early  date  have  been 
lonad  in  Italy,  in  which  such  a  crucified 
figure  is  f oond  witii  a  Christian  worshipping 
ia  front  of  it,  and  such  words  as  "  Alexamenos 
worships  his  god.**  These  are  of  very  rude 
workmanidtip,  and  appear  to  havebecm  exe- 
cuted with  the  point  of  a  dagger  or  sword  by 
rough  soldiera  who  were  watching  a  Christian 
avaitmg  martyrdom. 

Aspergilllim. — In  the  Boman  Catholic 
ChorcB,  the  broah  used  for  sprinkling^  Holy 
Water.  It  was  at  first  of  hyssop;  m  the 
Saoamentary  of  Gregory,  the  bishop  at  the 
oonecratioaof  a  chnrdi  is  directed  to  sprinkle 
(he  altar  seven  times   with   hyssop.     The 


French  name  Ooupil  (Lat.  Vulpieula)  may 
possibly  indicate  that  a  fox's  brush  was  some- 
times used,  but  it  may  also  be  a  mere  collo- 
quialism like  *'  Turk's  Head  Broom.** 

Aspersarium.  — The  stone  basin  for 
HOLY  WATER.  It  was  formerly  built  up 
as  part  of  a  door-jamb  or  of  a  pillar  at  or  near 
to  the  principal  entnmce  of  every  church.  Its 
common  English  name  was  '*  the  holy  water 
stoup,**  but  it  was  also  known  by  its  Italian 
name,  "benatura.**  In  the  account  rolls  of 
All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  in  a.d.  1648,  there 
is  a  charge  *'  for  stones  for  the  aspersarium  in 
the  entrance  of  the  church.** 

AsMndon. — ^This  term  is  used  to  desig- 
nate (1)  the  sprinkling  [Lat.  a^tersiol  with. 
which  baptism  is  usually  administered;  and 
(2)  the  sprinkling  with  which  holy  water  is 
used.    [Holy  Water.] 

Assemaaiiy(l)  Joseph  Simon  [a.d.  1687 — 
17681. — A  very  learned  Syrian  Maronite, 
Titular  Archbi^op  of  Tyre,  and  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  was  sent  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.  on  a  literary  mission  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  in  1715,  and  brought  back  many 
valuable  MSS.  on  his  return  to  Rome.  He 
^vote  much  and  learnedly  on  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  and  sects,  the  chief 
of  his  voluminous  works  being  one  in  four 
folio  volumes  containing  biographical  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  Kestorians;  another  was 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  St  Ephraem 
Syrus,  the  chief  of  the  Syrian  Fathers,  in  six 
folios ;  another  a  Calendar  of  the  Universal 
Church,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  which  contains 
the  names  and  symbols  of  the  saints  of  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  dates  of  their  festi- 
Talfl. 

Assemaaiiy  (2)  Stephen  Evodius  rA.D. 
1707 — 1782]. — A  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
Archbishop  of  Apamsea,  who  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  Librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  also  was 
a  great  Oriental  scholar.  Among  his  works 
are  two  folio  volumes  of  the  lives  of  Eastern 
and  Western  martyrs. 

Awirr*ifV!lii  (3)  Joseph  Aloysius  rA.D. 
1710 — 1782].— A  brother  of  the  preceding, 
professor  ot  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language 
m  the  College  of  Si^ientia,  at  Rome.  Like 
his  uncle  and  brother,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Ecclesiastical  literature,  publishing  Codecs 
Litwgieus  Ecdetim  Univeraa^  in  which  litur- 
gical customs  are  illustrated  by  missals,  ponti- 
ficals, and  other  service  books  connected  with 
Sacraments  and  Sacramental  rites.  Ho  also 
edited  the  Alexandrine  Litorgy  attributed  to 
St  Mark. 

Assamhlyy  General.  [Scotland, 
Presbyterlan  Church  of.] 

Asflem'bly,  Wesimiiuiter,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Assembly  of  Divines.— 

This    was  a  kind    of    Puritan  Convocation, 
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which  was  summoned  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Presby- 
terian Establishment  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  place  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment 
which  was  then  being  abolished.  The  As- 
sembly met  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  July  1, 
1643,  and  sat  until  the  autumn  of  1647.  It 
was  never  formally  dissolved,  but  finally  dis- 
appeared on  the  dispersion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1653. 
It  was  intended  to  consist  of  121  Episcopal 
and  Presbjrterian  divines  and  30  lay  assessors, 
but  most  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  refused  to 
attend  because  the  Assembly  was  forbidden  by 
a  royal  proclamation,  and  the  few  who  did 
respond  to  the  summons  fell  off  after  the  first 
meeting,  so  that  the  permanent  portion  of  it 
consisted  entirely  of  Presbyterians,  though  a 
few  subsequently  avowed  themselveB  as 
"  Independents."  The  poet  Milton,  who 
was  Cromwell's  Latin  secretary,  gives  a 
singularly'  severe  and  discrediting  accoxint 
of  these  divines.  He  says  that  for  the  pur- 
pose o|  reforming  religion  **  a  certain  number 
of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any 
rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for 
their  piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left 
out,  only  as  each  Member  of  Parliament  in 
his  private  judgment  thought  fit  so  elected 
one  by  one.  The  most  part  were  such  as  had 
preached  and  cried  down  with  great  show  of 
zeal  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and 
prelates,  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  full  em- 
ployment for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able 
soever,  if  not  a  charge  above  human  strength. 
Yet  these  conscientious  men — ere  any  part  of 
the  work  was  done  for  which  they  came 
together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary — 
wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and 
scandal  of  their  parson-like  profession,  and 
especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize 
into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the 
best  livings),  coUegiate  masterships  in  the 
Universities,  rich  lectures  in  the  City,  set- 
ting sail  to  aU  winds  that  mig^t  blow  gain 
into  their  own  covetous  bosoms."  [Milton's 
Prose  fforkSf  i.,  130.]  Izaak  Walton  confirms 
this  statement  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  SatuUrsotiy 
saying  that  "  as  the  visitors "  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  Oxford  "  expelled  the  orthodox,'* 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  "these  thriving 
sinners,'*  as  he  called  them,  '*  without  scruple 
or  shame  possessed  themselves  of  their 
colleges,  so  that,  with  the  rest.  Dr.  Sanderson 
was,  in  June,  1648,  forced  to  pack  up  and  be 
gone." 

As  soon  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  constituted,  it  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  the  G^eneral  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  their  letter  accompanying 
the  request  which  the  Long  Parliament  made  to 
the  Scottish  Government  for  armed  assistance 
against  the  king.  The  reply,  brought  from 
the  G^ene^al  Assembly  by  four  commissioners, 
Henderson,  Rutherford,  Baillie,  and  Gillespie, 


was  a  proposal  that  the  English  nation  should 
adopt  "a  solemn  League  and  Covenant/* 
which  pledged  the  nation  to  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  and  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  in  its  place.  FCovknant.] 
This  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
House  of  Commons  on  September  25,  1643, 
the  members  of  both  bodies  meeting  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  close  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  chapter-house  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  held  its  sittings.  Tlie 
second  work  accomplished  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  was  the  preparation  of  a  *'  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship,*'  to  supersede  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  was,  as  its 
name  signified,  a  book  directing  ministers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  extempore 
prayers  were  to  be  made,  not  a  book  of 
prayers.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
m  an  "Ordinance" — the  absence  of  the  king's 
assent  excluding  the  title  "Act  of  Parlia- 
ment " — on  January  6, 1643,  which  Ordinance 
enacted  "that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
be  abolished,  and  the  Director}'  for  the  Public 
Worship  of  God  be  established  and  observed 
in  all  the  churches  within  this  kingdom.** 
[Directory.] 

The  Westminster  Assembly  also  accom- 
plished three  other  important  works  for 
carrying  out  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism in  England.  Firsts  they  formulated 
a  scheme  for  organising — with  so  much 
minuteness  and  rigidity  that  it  became  prac- 
tically unworkable — a  system  of  Presbyterian 
Discipline  for  every  parish;  secondly^  they 
also  set  forth  a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  in  use  by  non-Epis- 
copal bodies  on  the  Continent  [Westmdcster 
Confession]  ;  and  thirdly ^  a  longer  and  shorter 
Catechism.  These  survive  in  the  Presby- 
terian Establishment  of  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
"Westminster  Standards,*' are  recognised  by 
English-speaking  Presbyterians  throughout 
the  world. 

Asgem'bly'g  Catechism,  The.  [Cate- 
chism.] 

Asser  [died  about  a.d.  910]. — ^A  monk  of 
St.  David's,  who  was  invited  into  England  by 
King  Alfred,  and  became  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  that  learned  and  pious  king.  He 
became  Abbot  of  Amesbury,  near  Salis- 
bury, and  then  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  Several 
works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  that  of  mo<<t 
interest  is  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Greats  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  ninth  century. 

Assistant  Bishop,  distinguished  from 
a  Suffragan  by  having  no  title.  The  Diocesan 
Calendars  for  the  year  1B85  name  Assistant 
Bishops  in  the  Dioceses  of  Lichfield  and 
Peterborough.  In  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  Assistant  Bishops  are  consecrated 
with  right  of  succession  (Canon  6, 1 832,  of  tho 
General  Convention),  in  case  of  a  bishop  being 
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duiUed  hy  sickness  or  inflmiity.  Bat  there 
it  DO  such  right  belonging  to  English  Assifltant 
Biibopsi,  who  are  in  fact  Ck)lomal  Bishops 
wiio  hare  retired  from  their  sees. 

Associate  Presbytery.  [Bubghebs.] 

Associate  Synod.    [Burouebs.] 

Assnmptioiiy  Festiyal  op  thb. — The 
term  "AsRumption"  was  a  not  uncommon 
one  among  primitive  Christians  for  the 
"taking  up  "  Qjat.  assumere]  of  a  holy  person 
into  a  state  ot  bliss,  the  day  of  death  being 
thus  called  the  day  of  such  a  person's  assump- 
tkm.  Thus  an  apocryphal  work  of  very 
early  Christian  times  bears  the  title  of  the 
"AsBomption  of  Moees."  But  its  more  dis- 
tinctiTe  application  in  recent  times  has  been 
to  the  sapposed  taking  np  of  the  body  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven,  like  the  bodies  of 
those  adnts  whidi  arose  after  our  Lord's 
Besarrection,  and  appeared  to  many  in  Jeru- 
Mfem  putt,  xxvii.  52]. 

There  is  not  any  good  historical  foundation 
for  the  observance  of  this  festival  in  its 
modem  form,  no  trostworthy  account  of  the 
Virgin's  death  being  known.  Its  origin  seems 
to  rest  CD  a  tradition  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  embodied  by  Nicephorus  in  his 
BcdenoMtieal  History  [li.  21,  22].  This  states 
that  all  the  Apostles  except  St.  Thomas  were 
miFBCUiOosly  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  wcHid  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
Virgin.  Three  days  afterwards  St.  Thomas 
amved ;  bat  when  the  grave  was  opened,  that 
he  might  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  our 
LofdV  moChiO',  nothing  was  found  but  her 
grare^^ilothes.  The  absence  of  St.  Thomas 
and  the  empty  tomb  are  incidents  in  the 
tradition  which  seem  obviously  to  have  been 
suggested  by  those  connected  with  the  Gospel 
aoooont  of  oar  Lord's  Besurrection. 

The  festival  now  called  the  Assumption  was 
originally,  and  for  many  ages,  designated  the 
**  Dormitio,''  or  "  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  MsLry,"  a  title  which  is  far  from  in- 
diMnng  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  her 
body,  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  exclude  it, 
the  resurrection  of  a  person  being  always 
asMoated  with  the  idea  of  an  awaking. 

The  original  day  of  the  festival  was  January 
18th,  but  it  was  changed  to  August  16th  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  iSub  Ghreat,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth,  cento^.  The  latter  day  is  still 
designated  the  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Hary  in  tiie  Eastern  Church,  but  in 
Roman  caloodars  it  has  long  been  called  her 
AMunption. 

Assurance. — ^The  tenet  that  persons  who 
are  truly  converted  have,  or  may  have,  a 
certain  conviction  that  their  sins  are  pardoned. 

AsenritaiiJi. — One  of  the  many  small 
teets  of  Donatists  which,  arose  about  a.d  S58, 
and  w«re  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Yaga, 
ia  Xomidia  [a.i>.  3941,  at  which  three  hundred 
and  ten  Dooatiflt  bisbopa  were  present 


Astathians. — A  very  obscure  sect,  which 
arose  in  Phrygia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  Gorgius.  The  name  in  Greek,  and 
also  in  its  Latin  form,  "  InstabUes,"  signifies 
"the  Unstables;"  but  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  unknown. 

Asterisk. — The  Eastern  term  for  a  cross- 
shaped  support  which  is  placed  over  the  con- 
secrated bread  of  the  Eucharist,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  touched  by  the  linen  veil  with 
which  it  is  covered. 

Astroloffers. — ^Those  who  believe  that 
the  stars  in^ence  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  they  were 
called  "  Mathematici,"  whom  Philaster,  the 
heresiologist  of  the  fourth  century,  declares 
to  be  the  "vain  assertors  of  all  error  and 
wickedness." 

Asylum.    [Sanctuart.] 

AthaaasiiiSr  St.  [a.d.  296— 873].— One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  upon  whom  it 
devolved,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Gk>4hoad  against  the  Arians.  He  was 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  for  nearly  half  a 
century  [a.d.  326 — 373],  but  was  four  times 
driven  into  exile,  and  went  through  much 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  party. 

In  early  life  Athanasius  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded ; 
and  the  first  introduction  of  the  youth  to  his 
venerable  predecessor  is  associated  with  a 
story  which  Dean  Stanley  agreed  with  earlier 
historians  in  believing  to  be  true.  Sitting  at 
the  window  of  a  house  which  overlooked  the 
beach,  the  patriarch  saw  some  boys  "  playing 
at  church,"  and  observed  that  the  particular 
part  of  Divine  Service  which  they^  imitated 
was  the  administration  of  baptism.  By 
direction  of  the  bishop,  the  boys  were  brought 
before  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at- 
tending upon  him,  and  he  found  on  examining 
them  that  one  of  them«  named  Athanasius, 
had  assumed  the  position  of  bishop  among  his 
playfellows,  and  had  christened  some  of  them 
who  had  not  yet  received  baptism.  After 
consulting  with  his  clergy,  tne  patriarch 
determtned  that  the  baptism  had  been  ad- 
ministered with  water  and  the  proper  words, 
and  was  thus  valid,  so  that  the  children  would 
not  need  to  be  baptised  again.  [Baptism.] 
He  thought  it  expedient,  however,  that 
Athanasius  and  the  boys  who  had  specially 
assisted  him  should  be  given  up  by  their 
parents  to  be  brought  up  as  clergymen ;  and 
before  long  Athanasius  was  taken  under  the 
bishop's  own  care,  becoming  eventually  his 
secretary,  and  living  with  him,  St.  Cyril  says, 
as  an  adopted  son. 

About  Uie  ^ear  318  Athanasius  was  ordained 
deacon  by  his  master  and  friend  and  Mher 
in  Grod,  and  was  at  once,  or  soon  afterwards, 
made  head  of  the  deacons,  the  archdeacon  of 
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those  days  harmg  more  of  a  collegiate  pon- 
tion  than  a  territorial  dignitary,  and  being 
also  deacon,  or  personal  minister,  to  the 
bishop  in  Divine  service  and  on  other  public 
occasions.  [A&chdbacon.I  It  was  as  deacon 
to  the  bishop,  and  scarcely,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  as  Archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  that 
Athanasius  attended  the  most  important 
Council  of  Nicsea,  in  a.d.  325 ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Council  that  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
theologian  acquired  such  dimensions  as  to 
make  him  known  for  ever  throughout  the 
world  as  the  great  defender  of  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  and  is  Gk>d  Incarnate. 

At  Easter  in  the  following  year,  nine 
months  after  the  conclusion  (3  the  Nicene 
Council,  the  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria died,  calling  for  Athanasius  in  his  last 
hour  to  nominate  him  as  his  successor,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  the  young  deacon 
could  not  be  found  saying,  *^You  think  to 
escape,  but  it  cannot  be."  Perhaps  he  fore- 
saw something  of  the  work  which  his  secretary 
and  friend  would  have  to  do,  and  something 
also  of  the  suffering  which  he  would  have  to 
undergo;  and  perhaps  there  vras  a  tone  of 
censure  in  his  words,  for  it  is  certain  that 
when  Athanasius  himself  was  riper  in  Chris- 
tian experience,  he  disapproved  of  his  own 
conduct  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bilities  which  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  him. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Arian  misrepresentations,  the  foresight  of 
the  dyin^  bishop  as  to  the  best  man  to 
become  his  successor  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergr  and  the  whole  of 
the  lay  people  of  Alexandria.  The  straggle 
of  the  Arians  to  obtain  an  Arian  bishop 
protracted  the  election  for  several  days  and 
nights,  but  the  laity  were  all  the  time  loudly 
calling  for  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  young 
deacon,  and  eventually  the  obstructive  minority 
was  obliged  to  g^ve  way.  Athanasius  was  duly 
elected  to  that  see— a  great  position,  whid^ 
practically  included  that  of  archbishop  and 
patriarch — on  June  8th,  326,  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  December  that  he  was  consecrated. 

^or  a  few  years  the  new  patriarch  adminis- 
tered the  a&irs  of  his  church  free  from  any 
distracting  cares  and  dissensions;  but  then 
began  forty  years  of  such  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing that,  in  tiie  words  of  Hooker,  "  the  Arians 
never  suffered  Athanasius,  till  Uie  last  hour 
of  his  life  in  this  world,  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  a  peaceable  day."  Twenty  years  out  of  the 
forty  were  in  part  spent  in  exile. 

This  period  of  his  troubles  began  with  the 
Emperor  Constantino's  change  of  mind  in 
respect  to  the  Arians,  from  an  alteration 
either  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  policy. 
Immediately  after  the  Nicene  Council,  Con- 
stantine  had  made  it  penal  to  refuse  subscrip- 
tion to  its  decisions,  but  when,  in  a.d.  328, 
his  good  mother,  St,  Helena,  died,  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  the 


Arian  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  (carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from   Eusebius  the  historian, 
Bishop  of  CsQsarea),  through  his  sister  Con- 
stantia,  and  from  that  time  he  became  friendly 
to  the  Arians.    His  first  act  in  th^r  favour 
was  to  recall  Arius  from  exile  in  a.d.  330.  He 
then  permitted  Eusebius  to  write  from  the 
court  to  Athanasius,  requiring  him  to  admit 
the  man  who  had  been  declared  heretical  by 
the  Council  of  Nicsea  to  tho  communion  of 
the  Church.    Athanasius  replied  that  it  could 
not  be  right  to  admit  persons  to  communion 
who  had  invented  a  heresy  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  condemned  by  a 
great  general  council  of  the  bishqps  of  the 
Church,   who  had    been  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.    The  Emperor  himself 
then  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him 
to  admit  to  communion  all  who  desired  to 
rejoin  the  Church.    The  Bishop,  bowever,  re- 
fused compliance,  and  Constantine  gave  way. 
His  enemies  then  laid  formal  charges  against 
him  which  amounted  to  treason,  but  these  were 
refuted  easily,  and  his  accusers  were  censured 
by  the  Emperor.     Next   they  charged  him 
with  murder,  and  it  was    in  vain  that  he 
established  his  innocence.    Fresh  accusations 
were  brought  against  him,  and  the  old  ones 
brushed  up  again,  and  among  others,  one 
that   he  had  talked    of  injuring    Constan- 
tino's newly-built  city  of  Constantinople  by 
hindering  its  supply  of  com  from  Alexandria. 
This  last  accusation  was  brought  to  light 
suddenly,  while  Athanasius  was  defending 
himself    against    other  charges   before   the 
Emperor  in  Constantinople  itself.  Constantino 
was  enraged ;  he    had  lately  beheaded  the 
philosopher  Sopater  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  having  done  the  same  thing,  and  without 
listening  to  protestations  of   innocence,  he 
banished  Athanasius  to  Treves,  an  Imperial 
city,  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor,  was  then  residing  as  the  Viceroy 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.    Here  he  re- 
mained an  exile,  though  treated  with  honour, 
for  two  years  and  a  half  [a.d.  336 — 338]. 

Constantine  II.  and  his  two  brothers,  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  divided  the  Empire  oi 
their  father  among  them,  and  Alexandria^ 
being  in  the  Empire  of  the  East,  fell  under  tlic 
government  of  Constantius,  whose  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Arians.  Yet  all  tlire< 
Emperors  agreed  that  Athanasius  should  Ix 
restored  to  ms  see,  and  he  returned  to  Alex: 
andria  amidst  the  glad  acclamations  of  his  flool 
in  November,  338.  But  the  hostility  of  hi. 
opponents  never  grew  weary.  A  scheme  wa. 
now  set  on  foot  for  superseding  the  Patriarch  l>^ 
the  consecration  of  a  successor,  and  althou^l 
the  first  attempt  failed,  the  second  was  sixc 
cessful ;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  riot,  sacril^^ 
and  massacre,  an  Arian  of  Cappadooia,  nanxe^ 
Gregory,  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Coon 
stantius  to  be  received  as  the  Bishop  c 
Alexandria.  The  scenes  of  viol^ioe  a.T\ 
cruelty  were  now  such  that,  with  the  ho^ 
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of  rearing  peace  and  order,  AthaniwrnB  first 
eaoeeakd  himself  outside  the  city,  and  then 
avikd  for  Rome  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  340. 
There  Julias,  the  Bishop  of  Berne,  summoned 
a  Protincial  Cotmcil,  which  acquitted  the 
periecuted  Patriarch  of  the  charges  brought 
agiinst  him ;  and  two  jears  af terwu^ds 
the  Emperors  Constans  and  Ck)n8tantiu8 
called  a  U^ieral  Council  to  meet  at  Sardica, 
where  380  bishops,  of  whom  eeventy-siz  were 
Anans,  met  together  in  a.d.  343.  The  Aiian 
biahqjs  would  not  sit  as  a  minority,  and  they 
aimig^i  themselves  as  a  Second  Council  at 
PhiHppopolis.  But  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred bishops,  among  whom  were  three  from 
Britain,  carried  on  the  inquiry,  and  completely 
exculpated  Athanasius,  writing  letters  to  the 
biahops  and  laity  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
Patriarch,  in  which  they  exhorted  all  ^*  to  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  sound  fiuth,  and  for 
the  innocence  of  Athanasius.*'  Once  more 
the  exiled  Patriarch  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Akxandria,  which  he  did  about  the  time  that 
hii  sopplanter  Gregory  died,  a.d.  345,  and  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  showed  that  his 
popularity  was  not  at  all  diminished. 

Soon,  however,  the  Arian  party  regained 
tbdr  ascendancy  by  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tins  to  the  whole  ^npire,  on  the  murder  of  his 
only  remaining  brother,  Constans.  The  con- 
demaation  of  Athanasius  was  obtained  by 
court  &vour  and  court  tiireats  in  the  Goundls 
of  Aries  [a.d.  353]  and  Milan  [a.d.  355]  ;  his 
orthodox  defenders  were  sent  into  exile,  and 
he  himself  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Thebaid,  where  he  remained  among  the  hermits 
for  eight  or  nine  years  J[a.d.  364 — 362],  being 
■Qpersedod  by  t^  Anan  bishop,  George  of 
Ci^ppadocia. 

When  he  had  ee(»ped  from  Alexandria,  it 
ir«8  the  intention  of  Athanasius  to  go  and 
appeal  personally  to  Constantius,  but  the 
p^aecubon  spread  throughout  the  West,  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  close  search 
vu  made  fcsr  him.  He  therefore  changed  his 
mind,,  and  retired  to  the  Thebaid,  where  he 
▼as  greatly  beloved  by  the  monks  who  had 
gathin^  there  pnder  the  rule  of  St.  Antony, 
h)i  own  great  friend,  who  had  recently  dieo. 

[AXTOWT.] 

The  acression  of  the  infidel  Emperor  Julian, 
a  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Grreat,  was 
alaoet  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of 
^^ecrge,  the  Oippadocian  bishop,  who  had  all 
this  while  been  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
Athanasius.  To  show  his  contempt  for 
dmstianity  by  minimimng  the  controversies 
vhkh  divided  Ariaiia  anid  the  Orthodox, 
JbKui  permitted  all  exiled  bishops  to  return 
to  their  sees,  and  amnmg  them  Athanasius,  who 
remiQfid  his  throne,  to  the  great  joy  of  Alexan- 
drisa  Christians,  on  February  22nd,  362.  All 
the  time  of  his  absence  he  had  been  ac- 
tirelj  engaged,  by  correspondence  and  by 
Bmsecu^ers,  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
Pstriardiate,  but  important  matters  had  to 


be  undertaken  on  his  return,  and  the  trans- 
action of  these  brought  upon  him  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Pagan  part  of  the  population  and 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  intended  him  to  resume  "  what  is  called 
the  Episcopal  throne,"  ordered  him  to  leave 
Alexandria  at  once.  Again  he  took  up  his 
home  among  the  monks  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Julian, 
which  occurred  on  J  une  26th,  363.  He  then 
returned  privately  to  Alexandria,  but  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  new  Emperor,  Jovian,  desiring  him 
to  resume  his  duties  as  Patriarch. 

For  a  short  |ime  after  the  death  of  Jovian 
the  troubles  of  Athanasius  returned,  Yalens, 
his  successor  in  the  East,  ordering,  in  a.d. 
365,  that  all  bishops  expelled  from  their  sees 
by  his  Arian  predecessor  Constantius,  and  re- 
called by  Julian,  should  once  more  be  banished. 
There  was  some  sort  of  promise  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria  that  Atlumasius  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  decree,  but  he  was  warned 
that  his  life  was  in  dai^er,  and  leaving  the 
city,  he  concealed  himself  for  four  monms  in 
his  father's  tomb  outside  the  city  walls.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  an  Imperial  order  was 
sent  for  his  recall,  and  his  retreat  having  been 
discovered  he  was  carried  back  to  the  city 
by  a  great  multitude,  not  again  to  be  driven 
from  it. 

St.  Athanasius  died  at  the  great  age  of 
seventy-seven,  after  an  episcopate  of  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  on  May  2nd,  373,  the 
day  on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the 
Calendars  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
his  laborious  work  as  the  bishop  of  an  impor- 
tant see  and  the  Archbishop  and  Patriarch  of 
many  other  bishops,  he  left  behind  him  a  vol- 
uminous collection  of  letters  and  treatises, 
which  fill  four  folio  volumes.  Much  of  his 
literary  work  was  doubtless  done  during  the 
periods  of  his  exile,  especially  when  livingin  the 
csenobite  establishments  of  St.  Antony,  in  the 
Thebaid.  While  he  lived  he  was  tne  great 
breakwater  by  which  the  flood  of  Arianism 
was  withstood,  and  after  his  death  his  works 
formed  one  of  those  strong  literary  bulwarks 
by  which  the  faith  delivered  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  has  been  maintained  against  a  long 
series  of  assaults. 

Athanmrian  Cr 6#d. — ^A  statement  of  the 
Catholic  belief  respecting  the  several  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  acquired  the  name 
of  "  Athanasian,"  as  embodying  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught,  and  for  whidh  he  laboured 
and  swSered.    [Csbeds.] 

Atheists. — ^Those  who  profess  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God,  the  words  atheism  and 
atheist  being  taken  from  a  Greek  word  which 
is  formed  from  the  word  Theot,  **  Grod,"  made 
negative  by  the  prefix  a, 

Athenafforas. — ^A  Christian  Apologist 
of  the  second  century.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  but  he  aj^pears  to  have  been  an  Alexan- 
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drian  philosopher,  and  it  is  said  that  his  first 
intention  was  to  write  against  Christianity. 
But  in  studying  the  Scriptures  with  tins 
hostile  purpose  he  hecame  convinced  of  their 
Divine  orig^,  and  thus  "  became  a  preacher 
of  the  &dth  which  once  he  destroyed.'*  He 
wrote  two  works,  the  Apologyy  and  a  Treatise 
on  the  Remrrection,  They  will  be  found  in 
Clark's  "  Ante-Nicene  Fathers." 

Athinganians,  or  Attingiaag.— A 

sect  of  Paulicians  (q.v.),  which  arose  in  Asia 
Elinor  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  distinctive  principle,  apart  from  those 
of  the  body  from  which  they  broke  o£P,  was 
that  of  using  the  formula  **  I  am  the  Water 
of  Life*'  for  the  administration  of  baptism, 
and  *' Eat  and  drink**  for  that  of  the  Eucharist, 
instead  of  the  forms  in  general  use  in  the 
Church. 

Athocians. — Heretics  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
souL 

Atonement. — A  making  "  at  one  '*  those 
who  were  alienated.  The  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  "  one  **  is  represented  by 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  this  combination, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  the  words  *' alone"  and 
**  only ; "  but  its  actual  meaning  is  best  shown 
by  accepting  the  pronunciation  indicated  by 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period,  namely, 
at-one-ment,  where  "  one  "  is  pronounced  as 
"  won,"  and  not  as  **own.**  It  only  appears 
once  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  [Rom.  v.  11],  and  there  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  word  kcUallagi^  the  sense 
of  which  is  "  reconciliation."  In  the  Revised 
Version  this  word  appears  in  place  of  it. 
The  English  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  until  recent  times,  when  it  has 
been  commonly  used  as  if  it  meant  **  satisfac- 
tion for  sin."  Its  true  and  proper  sense  is 
that  of  the  reconciliation  of  fallen  man  to  Gk)d 
by  the  work  of  Christ,  whom  writers  of  the  Re- 
formation period  occasionally  called  "  The  At- 
one-Maker.**  This  sense  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  words  of  Udal  in  commenting  on  Eph.  ii. 
14:  "  And  like  as  He  made  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  at  one  between  themselves,  even  so 
He  made  them  both  at  one  with  God;  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  break  the  atone- 
ment, but  that  the  things  in  heaven  and  the 
things  in  earth  should  be  joined  together,  as 
it  were,  into  one  body."  So  also  Tyndale 
wrote:  "  Paul  saith,  1  Tim.  ii.,  One  God,  One 
Mediator  (that  is  to  say.  Advocate,  Intercessor, 
or  an  At-one-Maker)  between  Gk)d  and  man, 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  which  gave  Himself  a 
Ransom  for  all  men."  [Rscoic ciliation,  Wo&k 
OF  Chmst.] 

Atrium- — ^The  entrance-court  of  a  church, 
the  name  having  been  previously  used  as  that 
of  the  same  division  of  a  Roman  mansion. 
In  a  large  church  it  would  be  a  portico  or 


colonnade  in  front,  having  either  an  obelisk, 
or  a  fountain  for  ablution  in  its  centre.    The 
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great  colonnade  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  is  an  illustration  of  the  atrium. 

Atterbnxy,  Francis  [a.d.  1662—1732]. 
— A  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  West- 
minster during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  bom  at  Milton-Keynes,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Christ  Qiurch.  After  gaining  some  literary 
distinction  at  Oxford,  he  became  a  distin- 
guished preacher  in  London,  and  established 
so  high  a  reputation  that  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  William  III.  In  the  year 
1713  he  became  bishop  and  dean,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  rising  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  when  the  queen  died,  and  George  I. 
stopped  his  promotion.  Atterbury's  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  exiled  Stuart  family, 
and  in  1722  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Towei 
on  the  charge  of  being  in  correspondence 
with  them.  On  April  9th,  1723,  a  Bill  oi 
Attainder  was  introduced  into  the  House  oi 
Lords;  and  although  he  defended  himsell 
eloquently  and  efficiently,  the  same  political 
weapon  which  had  sent  Laud  to  the  blocl 
sent  AtterbuiT  into  exile  for  the  last  nin« 
years  of  his  life.  During  those  years  he  Uvt-c 
at  Brussels  and  Paris.  He  diea  in  the  lattei 
city  on  February  16th,  1732,  and  his  bod^ 
was  judged  wordij  of  burial  in  Westminste 
Abbey. 

Attingiaiui.    [Athinoakians.] 

Attributes  of  God.  — The  specia 
characteristic  qualities  which  belong  to  Hin 
alone,  such  as  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience 
Infinite  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  TVuth. 

Attrition.. — A  term  used  by  Roma: 
casuists  to  express  that  sorrow  for  sin  whie 
arises  through  fear  of  its  penalties,  o 
through  the  shame  of  exx>osure.  In  it 
better  form  it  becomes  Remorse,  and  leads  o 
towards  Contkitioic ,  or  true  repentance. 

A.  XT.  C. — The  initial  letters  of  the  Latri 
words,  "  Ab  Urbe  Condita,"  that  is,  of  th 
era  which  was  used  by  the  Ramans,  wh 
dated  their  years  "from  the  Foundation  < 
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tke  (Sty.**  There  was  Dome  variation  in  this 
date,  Imt  the  year  from,  which  the  Boman 
Efflperon  reckoned  was  b.c.  753.  This  era 
wBf  rapeneded  by  the  Christian  Era  in 
Italy  in  the  6th  century,  bat  not  in  Europe 
g«neimlly  till  many  years  later.  It  and  the 
(/reek  Era  of  the  Olympiads  are  of  the 
greittft  importance  to  Christian  chronology. 


I, — ^The  followers  of  Audaeus,  or 

Aiidia>,a  Syrian  of  Meeopotamm,  who  formed 
it  leot  m  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ascetic  mind, 
vho  preached  witii  some'eztravagance  against 
what  he  considered  the  luxurious  living  of  the 
biahm  and  clergy,  and  who  separated  from 
the  darch  when  his  preaching  brought  down 
upcmhimthereeentoent  of  those  whom  he  had 
attacked.  The  sect  became  an  Episcopal  one,  for 
a  bishop  having  joined  it,  Audseus  was  himself 
coittecrated,his  consecration  being  valid,thoagh 
irregular,  because  contrary  to  the  rule  of  l£e 
Chiffch  which  requiresat  least  three  bishops  for 
consecration.  Many  bishops  eventually  joined 
the  tect  of  Audnus,  being  induced  to  do  so  b^ 
the  ascetic  life  which  was  adopted.  Yet  it 
dwindled  away  under  persecution,  and  did  not 
live  beyond  the  fifth  century.  The  Audieans 
became  Axthbopomobphitbs  in  respect  to 
decline,  and  also  adopted  the  custom  of 
QuABTooBCDiAifs  (q-^O  SA  regarded  the  time 
for  the  obeo-vance  of  Easter. 


1.      [AUDAANS.] 

Andiantas. — A  name,  ''the  Hearers,'* 
giren  in  the  Primitive  Church  to  the  several 
elaaees  of  catechumens  and  penitents  who 
were  permitted  to  hear  Divine  Service  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sermon,  but  not  to  be  present 
doling  tiie  actual  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  congrega- 
tion adopted  in  the  Primitive  Chun£,  tiie 
place  for  the  Audientes  was  the  Narthex,  or 
Asn  Cbapbl  (q.v.).  When  the  sermon  was 
Glided,  the  desLCcm  dismissed  them  with  the 
words,  "  Let  none  of  the  Hearers  nor  of  the 
mbelievers  be  present" 

Anditores.    [AxTDZBirrBs.] 

Andoftmu,  St.,  known  in  France  as  St. 
Otten  [595 — 683],  Bishop  of  Rouen  for  forty- 
foor  jears.  He  served  the  Church  not  only 
bx  bs  labours  on  behalf  of  religious  houses, 
bat  by  opposing  both  Simony  and  the  Mono- 
tbelite  heresy,  which  had  obtained  much 
hold  in  his  country.  He  is  commemorated  on 
the  24th  of  August.  The  beautiful  church  at 
Bouen  which  bears  his  name  was  built  over 
Im  burial-place  in  the  14th  century. 

AadnTy  St. — A  popular  form  of  the  name 
of  St.  Ethsldreda,  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause, fitMn  its  use  in  the  case  of  "  Saint 
Audrey's  Fair,"  the  word  "  tawdry  "  origi- 
nsted.    [Ethkldkeda.] 

Av^BiaiitatioiUi)  Court  of. — This  was 
A  oout  which  was  establiBhed  at  the  dia^lu- 


tion  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VUI.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  mftTtagiTig  the 
funds  belonging  to  them. 

Augsburg,  Confession  OF.  [Pbotbstant 
C0NFE8S10NS.J 

Augnstine.  St.  (1)  [a.d.  364—430.].— 
This  renowned  Father  of  the  Church  was  bom 
on  Nov.  13th,  354,  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  as  one  of  the  four  great  teadiers  of  the 
Church,  became  known  as  '^the  Doctor  of 
Grace."  [Doctor.]  His  father,  Patricius, 
whom  he  calls  *'  a  poor  freeman  of  Tagaste," 
did  not  profess  Cluistianity  at  the  time  of 
Augustine's  birth,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
verted and  baptised.  His  mother,  Monnica, 
was  certainly  a  Christian  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  and  had  probably  been  baptised  in  her 
infancy.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
child  of  his  mouier,  and,  as  was  natural,  there 
was  the  most  tender  affection  between  them 
all  their  lives.  Unfortunately  for  Augustine, 
his  mother  did  not  bring  him  to  baptism  in 
his  early  days,  dreading  that  he  vrould  ftdl 
into  sin  after  being  baptised.  *'  My  cleansing 
was  deferred,"  he  says,  in  his  confession, 
**  because  the  defilements  of  sin  would,  after 
that  washing,  bring  grater  and  more  perilous 
g^ilt."  Until  he  was  thirty- three  years  of  ate, 
and  during  his  youth,  his  mother's  good  m- 
fluence  was  too  weak  to  prevent  him  from 
falling  into  a  self-willed  course  of  very 
vicious  living,  especially  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving his  higher  education  at  Carthage, 
which  he  called  Babylon.  For  nine  years  aSo, 
from  the  age  of  mneteen  to  that  of  twentv- 
eight,  he  combined  with  this  reckless  vice  the 
heresv  of  Manichjkism  (q.v.).  About  thirty,  he 
abandoned  both  the  heresy  and  the  habitual 
vice,  and  took  up  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Nso-Platoni8T8  (q.v.),  and  although  there  was 
little  of  Christianity  in  their  opinions,  he 
was  brought  under  better  influences,  and 
especially  was  led  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Saripture. 

Augustine  had  long  been  a  lecturer  in  the 
schools  of  Carthage,  and  about  this  time  he 
returned  to  Tagaste,  his  native  place,  to 
engage  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  there. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Carthage,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Rome,  still  following 
the  same  profession,  in  a.d.  383.  Disap- 
pointed of  success  at  Rome,  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  mother, 
and  where  a  new  life  opened  itself  out  before 
him ;  for  at  Milan  he  came  in  contact  with 
Ambrose,  the  great  and  popular  bishop  of  that 
city,  under  the  influence  01  whose  preaching 
and  example  Augustine  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  was  baptised  by  St.  Am- 
brose, together  with  his  dearly-beloved 
natural  son,  Adbodatits,  on  April  25th,  387, 
Augustine  being  then  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  son  fifteen. 

The  earlier  years  of  his  Chiistian  life  were 
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spent  by  St  Augustine  in  retirement  and 
study.  Soon  after  his  baptism  he  set  out, 
.with  his  mother  and  his  son,  to  return  to 
Africa.  Monnica  died  on  the  way,  at  Ostia, 
and  in  his  grief  Augustine  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year, 
spending  his  time  in  writing  and  speaJdng 
against  his  former  associates,  the  Manichees. 
After  this,  he  returned  with  Adeodatos  to 
Tugaste,  where  he  established  a  small 
monastic  community,  consisting  of  friends 
who,  like  himself,  aspired  aft^  a  stricter 
life  of  personal  holiness  and  good  works 
than  seemed  possible  when  living  in  the 
ordinary  freedom  of  society.  Thus  three 
years  passed  away  in  study  and  writing  and  in 
prayer,  acts  of  self-discipline,  and  charitable 
works  among  the  poor ;  and  during  that 
time  another  great  sorrow  came  upon  St. 
Augustine  in  the  early  death  of  his  pious  son, 
Adeodatus. 

In  A.D.  390,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  clerical  life  began.  He 
went  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  who  was  an  oflBdal 
of  the  Empire  at  Hippo  Regius,  a  small  sea- 
coast  town,  the  ruins  of  wiuch  still  exist  in 
the  east  of  Algeria,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  There  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Valerius,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  at  once  ordained  him  to  the 
priesthood.  This  epoch  of  his  life  we  have 
narrated  in  his  own  words  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  Hippo  many  years  afterwards 
on  "The  Life  and  Conversation  of  the  Clergy," 
and  in  which,  with  his  customary  outspoken- 
ness respecting  himself,  he  thus  reconls  the 
circumstances  of  his  ordination : — "  I,  whom 
by  the  grace  of  God  ye  thus  see  as  your  bishop, 
came  as  a  young  man  to  this  city,  as  many 
of  you  know.  I  was  looking  for  a  place 
where  to  form  a  monastery  to  live  with  my 
brethren.  For  all  worldly  hopes  I  had 
abandoned,  and  what  I  might  have  been  I 
would  not  be ;  nor  yet  sought  I  to  be  what 
I  am.  *I  chose  rather  to  be  cast  down  in 
the  house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  the  ungodly.'  I  separated  me  from 
those  who  love  the  world,  nor  yet  did  I  set 
myself  with  those  who  are  placed  over  the 
people.  Nor  in  the  Feast  of  my  Lord  did  I 
'  choose  the  higher  place,'  but  the  lower  and 
Med  one,  and  it  pleased  Him  to  say  to  me, 
*Go  up  higher.'  But  so  exceedingly  did  I 
dread  the  Episcopate,  that  because  my  repu- 
tation had  now  begun  to  be  of  some  account 
among  the  ser\'ants  of  Gk)d,  I  would  not  go 
to  any  place  where  I  knew  there  was  no 
bishop.  For  I  was  afraid  of  this,  and  did 
what  I  could,  that  in  a  low  place  I  might 
be  saved,  lest  in  a  high  one  I  should  be 
perilled.  But,  as  I  said,  the  servant  must 
not  oppose  his  Master.  I  came  to  this  city 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  thought  I  might 
gain  to  Gk>d,  that  he  might  live  with  ns  in 
the  monastery;  I  came  as  being  safe,  the 
place  having  a  bishop  already.    I  was  laid 


hold  of,  made  a  presbyter,  and  by  this  step 
came  to  the  Episcopacy." 

It  is  probable,  especially  tern  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Bishop  Valerius  enlisted  the 
services  of  St.  Augustine,  that  even  as  a  priest 
only  he  occumed  an  important  position  m  the 
Church  of  Hippo,  rerhaps  in  an  office 
similar  to  that  of  dean  he  became  arch- 
presbyter,  or  the  chief  of  the  priests,  at  Hippo, 
as  St.  Athanasius  had  be^  chief  of  the 
deacons,  or  archdeacon,  at  Alexandria.  But 
after  three  or  four  years,  the  voice  "  (Jo  up 
higher"  was  heard,  and  he  was  consecrated 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop,  the  death  of 
Valerius  a  few  months  later  opening  the  way 
for  him  to  become  his  successor  as  actual 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  His  *'  Confessions,"  a  kind 
of  spiritual  autobiography,  are  a  rich  mine  of 
material  for  his  personal  history  during  the 
time  of  his  life  as  a  layman,  and  his  "  Re- 
tractations  **  are  a  review  of  his  literaiy  woric 
nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  uiere  is 
little  recorded  of  his  life  and  work  simply  as 
bishop  of  his  diocese.  He  lived  in  a  somewhat 
ascetic  manner,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
his  clergy,  who,  like  himself,  preferred  the 
common  life  of  a  monastic  society  to  any 
other  mode  of  living.  He  gave  up  much  time 
to  the  education  of  those  who  were  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Every  day  he  was  acces< 
sible  in  a  court  which  he  held  for  the  personal 
administration  of  Christian  equity.  He  wai 
also  indefatigable  in  preaching  and  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopal  office.  Bui 
beyond  this,  there  is  litUe  detailed  record  o1 
St.  Augustine's  life  as  a  bishop.  There  is 
however,  a  touching  passage  in  one  of  h^ 
later  sermons,  in  which,  after  occupying  hii 
high  office  for  more  than  thirty  years,  h< 
appeals  to  his  people  in  a  manner  that  b 
would  scarcely  have  done  unless  he  had  beei 
speaking  hee^  to  heart,  and  appealing  U 
those  from  whom  he  was  sure  of  a  lovini 
response.  **  I  have  not  presumption  enough, 
he  says,  *'  to  imagine  that  I  have  never  givei 
any  of  you  subject  of  complaint  against  m 
during  the  time  I  have  exercised  the  function 
of  the  Episcopacy.  If  then,  overwhelmed  a 
times  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  my  office, 
have  not  granted  audience  to  you  when  yo 
asked  it,  or  if  I  have  received  you  with  an  ai 
of  coldness  or  abstraction;  if  I  have  ev« 
spoken  to  any  one  with  severity  ;  if,  by  an\ 
thing  whatever  in  my  answers,  I  hat 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted  wb 
implored  my  succour;  if,  occupied  with  oth< 
thoughts,  I  have  n^lected  or  deferred  assis 
ing  the  poor,  or  shown,  by  any  displeasure  i 
my  countenance,  that  I  deemed  them  t< 
importunate  in  their  solicitations ;  lastly,  if 
have  betrayed  too  much  acuteness  of  »^lin 
with  respect  to  the  false  suspicions  that  son 
have  ent^ertained  against  me ;  and  if,  throu^ 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  I  have  coi 
ceived  unjust  opinions  of  others:  in  rettir 
pardon  me,  O  my  people,,  to  whom  I  oonf  e 
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•II  my  &alte— pardon  me  tor  thenif  I  oonjare 
joa,  and  so  also  shall  yoa  obtain  the  paraon 
of  yoiir  siiifi.** 

But  St  Augustine  was  mnoh  more  than 
Biahop  of  Hippo.  In  his  time  the  great 
idiisn  of  the  Donatists  was  rending  into 
inctions  the  Christianity  of  North  Africa, 
Betting  np  altar  against  altar,  church  against 
chnrdi  [Donatists].  In  his  efforts  to  defend 
the  unity  of  the  Church  he  was  so  sQCoessfnl 
that  wh^eas  at  the  beginning  of  his  Episcopate 
the  Khiamatics  were  split  np  into  innumerable 
paitiea,  united  in  nothing  but  opposition  to 
the  Church,  and  having  as  many  as  four 
handled  bishops  in  Africa;  at  its  close  alarge 
number  of  Bonatist  bishops  had  passed  over 
to  the  Quuch  at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  and 
the  schism  had  almost  disappeared.  With 
equal  Tigour  and  equal  soocess  St.  Augustine 
combated  the  errors  of  Pblaoianism  (q.v.), 
idiicb,  howerer,  did  not  at  my  time  form  the 
baaisof  an  organised  sect  The  chief  of  these 
erran  was  the  denial  of  original  on,  and  the 
■■cirtioo  that  man  can  of  his  own  will  work  out 
his  salration  without  the  assistance  of  Gk>d's 
giaee.  Against  Pelagianism  St.  Augustine 
preadied  mod  wrote  for  twentr  years  of  his 
life ;  and  while  he  contributed  largely  to  its 
extinction  at  that  time.  Ins  works  remained 
for  all  subsequent  ag«s  as  an  efficient  antidote 
to  its  subtle  revivals. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  St.  Augustine's 
^OBOopate  that  the  Boman  Empire  began  to 
ftu  finally  to  pieces.  Bome  was  taken  and 
8ad[ed  by  the  Goths  under  Alario,  in  a.d.  410, 
whoi  Christians  grefw  sad  and  desponding,  as 
if  the  end  of  the  world  were  near,  while 
pagans  attacked  their  faith  as  if  Christianity 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that  had  oc- 
tnmd  since  the  world  had  come  under  its 
inflnenoe.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  St. 
Aogostine  brought  forward  his  learned  and 
beautiful  work  on  "  The  City  of  God,"  in 
which  he  undertook  to  defend  the  workings  of 
6dd*B  providence,  to  show  the  solidity  of  the 
**  dty  which  hath  foundations,"  and  the  in- 
itabilitv  of  paganism^  But  as  the  great 
Father's  life  dSew  towards  its  dose  it  was 
o?«rdouded  by  the  ruin  which  drew  near  to 
his  own  diocese.  G^enserio,  the  Eling  of  the 
Vandals,  advanced  from  ^ain  into  North 
Africa,  by  tbe  teeachery  of  Count  Boniface, 
and  by  alliance  with  the  Moors  succeeded  in 
devastating  the  Boman  province.  Boni&U)e 
rraented  cS  his  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to 
rid  the  province  of  the  wild  foe  whom  he  had 
broogfat  into  it,  bat  he  was  defeated  time  after 
tiaie,andwasat  last  shut  up  inthecityof  Hippo, 
whidi  was  closely  besiegeli.  The  aged  bi^op 
foresaw  what  the  result  would  be,  and  though 
he  sn^KHted  his  people  with  encouragement 
and  consolation,  ho  yet  prayed  that  he  might 
be  glared  the  sight  of  their  destruction.  His 
payer  was  heard,  and  he  passed  away  on 
AngMt  28th.  430,  in  the  third  month  of  the 
■cge.    In  the  following  year  the  dty  was 


taken,  but  the  Vandals  respected  the  body  of 
the  saint,  and  also  his  library.  The  body  was 
taken  to  St.  Stephen's,  in  Sardinia,  when 
Au^fustine's  successor  fled  thither  from  perse- 
cution in  A.  D.  506.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
thence  to  Pavia,  about  a.d.  713.  There  it 
was  discovered  in  a.d.  1695,  and  was  at  last 
returned  to  the  city  of  his  rule  on  October 
23rd,  1842.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Church  on  Au^^ust  28th,  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  no  ecclesiastical  writer 
ever  won  greater  veneration  by  his  works. 

These  works  fill  twelve  folio  volumes,  and 
form  a  most  rich  treasure  of  scriptural  exposi- 
tion as  well  as  of  theological  argument 
Many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
TCngHah^  and  among  those  so  translated  which 
are  not  oontrovermal  may  be  mentioned  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Psahns,  and  Homi- 
lies on  St  John,  «*  The  City  of  God,"  a  large 
number  of  his  letters,  many  of  his  sermons, 
a  series  of  "Practical  Treatises,**  and  his 
"Confessions." 

Angnstine,  St.  (2)  [<f.  a.d.  605].  The 
first  Archbishop  of  C^terbury.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  g^reat  missionary  before  the 
year  696,  when  he  must  have  been  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  since  he  then 
comes  before  us  as  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Bome,  where 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  Ghregory  the 
Great  when  that  great  man  became  Pope  in 
A.D.  590. 

While  the  latter  was  a  deacon  in  the  church 
and  a  brother  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
house  on  the  Coelian  Mount,  news  reached 
him  that  a  fresh  cargo  of  slaves  had  been 
imported  and  was  on  view  in  the  market- 
place. He  had  already  exerted  himself 
mightily  to  check  this  ^^t  evil,  which  at 
that  time  disgraced  all  civilised  Europe.  It 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  Jews.  On  arriving 
in  the  market  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  three  flaxen-haired  youths  among  the 
captives.  Turning  to  the  person  in  chiurge  of 
them,  he  asked  where  they  came  from,  and 
was  told  from  Britain ;  and  inquiring  further 
if  they  were  Christians,  was  told  by  the  mer- 
chant that  they  were  pagans.  After  an  excla- 
mation of  regret  Gregory  asked  what  was  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  which  these  youths  be- 
longed, and  was  told  they  were  called  Angles. 
He  caught  at  the  word,  and  exclaimed,  **Angles? 
Angels,  rather,  for  angel-like  they  are.  But 
to  what  province  do  they  belong  P  "  **  Deira,*' 
was  the  reply,  that  being  the  southern  portion 
of  what  we  now  call  the  "  North  country  **— * 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  with 
part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "Ay, 
and  from  Gk>d*s  ire  {de  ird  DH)  they  shaU  be 
rescued  and  brought  over  to  the  graoe  of 
Christ  And  what  is  their  king's  mime?'* 
"  It  is  ^lla. "  "  Fitly  so  called,  for  Alleluia  " 
(written  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  **  Alia  '*  in 
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the  old  senrioe  books)  "  most  be  chanted  in 
his  dominions.** 

He  went  at  once  to  the  Pope  and  besought 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  a  missionary  company  to 
England.  He  received  permission,  and  had 
already  set  out  on  his  journey  when  the  great 
popularity  which  he  had  gained  at  Rome 
caused  the  people  to  demand  and  enforce  his 
return;  and  some  years  later  he  became 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

He  showed  then  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  English  children,  for  in  the  year  696, 
Augustine  was  sent  by  him  to  Britain,  with 
forty  companions,  much  as  Archdeacon  Mac- 
kenzie was,  not  many  years  since,  sent  forth 
on  a  martyr-like  mission  from  Canterbury  to 
Central  Africa;  the  leader  of  the  mission 
being,  in  each  case,  intended  for  the  future 
bishop. 

After  some  troubles  by  •  the  way,  which 
necessitated  a  return  to  Rome  for  further  advice 
and  authority,  St.  Augustine  and  his  company 
sot  foot  on  EngUsh  ground  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  597.  It  was  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  that  they  first  landed ;  and  before 
proceeding  further,  they  sent  messengers  to 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  (afterwards  king  of 
nearly  all  England),  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  arrival  King  Ethelbert's  queen.  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert,  lung  of  Paris,  was  a 
Christian,  though  Ethelbert  was  not ;  and  on 
her  marriage  she  had  made  it  a  condition  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  private 
chapel,  and  to  bring  over  from  France  her 
chaplain,  who  wasa  bishop  named  Luidhard,  and 
to  whom  Ethelbert  gpranted  the  old  Romano- 
British  Church  of  St.  Martin,  outside  the 
walls  of  Canterbury.  The  king  had  probably 
some  knowledge,  tiierefore,  of  Christianity, 
though  he  was  yet  unbaptised,  and  he  was 
ready  to  receive  the  missionaries  with  cour- 
teous hospitality.  He  first  met  them  under 
on  oak  in  a  field  near  their  landing-place. 
About  fifty  years  ago  the  old  stem  of  a  soli- 
tary oak,  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine's  tree, 
was  removed.  In  1884  a  hsmdsome  cross 
was  erected  by  Lord  Oranville  to  mark  the 
spot.  Here  Augustine  preached  his  message, 
and  the  King,  still  refusing  to  commit 
himself,  gave  tiie  missionaries  leave  to  reside 
at  Canterbury,  which  was  his  capital  city. 
Here  they  settled  down,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Ethelbert  embraced  the  iaith,  and  was 
>iaptised  by  St.  Augustine  on  Whitsunday, 
June  2nd,  597,  in  St.  Martin*s  Church. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Augustine  returned  to 
France  to  receive  consecration  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  the  hands  of  Vergilius,  the 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  other  French  pre- 
lates ;  and  returned  within  six  or  seven 
months  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Before  his  death  he  consecrated  Mellitus 
(one  of  a  new  company  of  missionaries  from 
Rome)  as  Bishop  of  London  and  Justus  as 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 


Before  long  Augustine  came  to  know  thai 
there  was  a  Church  in  the  western  part  o 
the  island,  under  a  Bishop,  or  perhaps  Arch 
bishop,  of  Caerleon,  and  six  or  seven  othe 
bishops.  With  tiiese  he  sought  an  inter 
view,  in  which  he  claimed  to  exerds 
supremacy  over  them  all.  They  refused  t 
acknowledge  it,  and  asserted  at  once  that 
while  they  looked  with  respect  on  the  Bisho 
of  Rome  as  an  elder  brother,  they  could  neve 
admit  that  he  had  any  ri^t  to  assume  sue 
powers  over  them  as  Aagustine  is  represente 
to  have  been  assumed.  Angry  difference 
arose  on  this  and  other  points,  in  whic 
Augustine  endeavoured  to  make  them  yield  1 
the  authority  of  Rome;  and  a  bittemec 
sprang  up  between  the  native  bishops  an 
those  who  came  from  a  foreign  land,  whic 
was  not  eradicated  for  centuries.  Augui 
tine  probably  had  strong  feelings  as  1 
the  purity  of  the  doctrine  and  Hturgio 
usages  of  the  Church  from  which  he  he 
sprung,  and  at  the  same  time  exaggerated  idei 
as  to  the  errors  of  the  native  Church;  az 
thus  he  was  led  into  a  stiff  line  of  oonduc 
which  alienated  from  him  those  with  who; 
he  ought  to  have  been  united.  He  had  ^est 
blish^  a  Church  in  Kent,  in  as  strict  accor 
ance  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  wi' 
that  Romstn  pattern  which  he  loved  and  i 
spocted,  and  was  now  anxious  that  the  nati' 
Church,  which  was  500  years  older,  should  1 
altered  in  many  paiticulars  in  whidi  the  lai 
fill  authorities  oi  the  ancient  Church  saw  i 
need  of  change.  It  seems  very  strange  th 
St.  Augustine  should  have  made  so  litl 
attempt  at  conciliation  under  these  circui 
stances ;  and  no  wonder  that  his  conduct  h 
often  been  thought  to  foreshadow,  even 
that  early  period,  the  arrog;ancy  and  e 
travagant  pretensions  which  afterwards  cl 
racterised  the  Popes  in  dealing  with  En 
land. 

Quaint  Bishop  Godwin  writes  rati 
severely  of  this  conduct:  "  We  deny  not  I 
he  was  sent  to  preach  Christ  and  His  religic 
but  it  is  manifest  he  preached  also  hin^ 
like  a  curst  cow  throwing  down  with  hir  he 
much  of  the  good  milke  that  before  she  h 
given." 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbv 
found  that  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  Chni 
of  the  country  refused  to  co-operate  with  h 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  a  brothe 
equality,  he  returned  to  Canterbury,  wb 
he  spent  the  short  remaining  portion  of 
life.  He  was  not  able  to  carry  out  the  grs 
missionary  scheme  of  St.  Gregory  by  est 
lishing  twelve  bishoprics  in  the  north 
England  under  an  Archbishop  of  York,  { 
twelve  in  the  south  of  England  under 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he  laid  so 
sort  of  foundation  for  that  great  undertake 
by  separating  off  the  western  portion  of 
kingdom  of  Kent  and  making  a  sepai 
diocese  at  Rochestery  as  well  as  by  consec 
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ting  Mellitefl  as  Bishop  of  Irfrndon.  Nowhere 
ebe  in  the  north  or  sooth  did  8t.  Augustine 
aaooeed  in  organising  the  Chuich  which  he 
had  oome  to  ertahlish. 

As  he  saw  his  end  approaching  St  Angus- 
tbecooaecnted  a  successor — asingularly  high- 
handed proceeding—in  the  person  of  his  friend 
■nd  oompanion  Laurence.  He  died  in  the 
j«sr  60^  and  his  body  rested  temporarily  in 
a  cemetery  which  he  had  consecrated  outside 
the  ^alls  of  Oanterbury.  Eight  years  after- 
wards it  was  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Pbul,  which  he  had  founded, 
vhidi  was  afterwards  known  by  his  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  im- 
pQttant  MiseionatTy  College  of  St.  Augustine. 
His  memory  has  always  been  venerated  in 
the  C3iurch  of  England,  and  in  the  mediffival 
caleodais  he  was  called  '*  the  Apostle  of  the 
ftigtish "  He  is  commemorated  on  May 
26th,  the  day  being  probably  chosen  as  being 
the  day  of  his  death.  No  special  svmbol  was 
ever  asaodated  with  his  name,  but  be  is  some- 
times represented  in  the  act  of  baptising 
Kinf  Ethelbert,  and  sometimes  simply  as  an 
archbishop. 

Annstiniui  CaaonSy  commonly  called 
*'A]iftm  Canons.'* — These  were  an  order  of 
clencal  monks  who  observed  the  "  Rule ''  at- 
tributed to  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  They 
were  not  known  under  this  name  until  the 
eleventh  ooitury,  but  an  order  of  clergy 
caSed  Canons  had  existed  previously,  and 
these  aopear  to  have  been  re-formed  and 
named  Angnstbiian  Canons  by  Ivo,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  at  the  period  indicated.  In  their 
eariier  history  they  were  probably  "  secular 
Caaons,*'  that  is,  C^ons  like  those  of  exist- 
ing cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  who 
lived  "in  the  world,"  and  were  at  liberty  to 
marry ;  but  in  their  later  history  they  beoune 
**Begular  Oaiions,"  living  together  imder  one 
rool  fike  monks,  having  a  common  dormitory 
and  refectory,  and  b^ind  by  the  Rule  it 
thsb  orW.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  at  Colchester  about  a.d.  1105,  in  the 
ragn  of  Henry  L ,  and  they  quickly  increased 
in  number,  having  large  houses  at  Oseney,  on 
the  eart  ode  of  Oxford,  at  Bristol,  Cirencester, 
Cariiale,  Hexham,  Walsingham,  Newstead, 
and  Bdton.  There  were,  in  fact,  nearly  two 
hmdred  houses  of  Canons  Regular  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Their  dress  was  a  long 
bk^  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet  over 
it,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood. 
But  the  hood  was  not  used,  black  caps  or 
Mrettas  hemg  worn.  They  were  not  shorn 
like  the  monks. 

Annstixiuui.  Friars,  commonly  called 
«  AnaSi  Friars."     [Fbiabs.] 

AMgUMtAsBoaaBkB* — A  name  assumed  by 
the  Jansenists  rj ahsbmism]  to  emphasise  their 
profesBon  of  holding  and  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  St  Augostine  of  Hippo  on  the  subject  of 
Divine  grace. 


A'Qlli.lnry. — A  small  apartment  near  the 
altar,  and  mostly  made  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  in  which  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  altar  are  kept. 

Avredla.    [Nimbus.] 

Anrieiilar  C<mf6MdoiL.^That  form  of 
confession  which  is  made,  not  silently  and  in 
privacy,  nor  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
ffregation,  but  into  the  '*  ear "  of  a  minister. 
[Confession.] 

Australian  Olmrcli.  [Colonial 
Church.] 

Anthentie.— The  etymology  of  this 
word  hardly  bears  out  its  popular  theological 
use.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  authmtikoa, 
**  warranted,'*  used  in  opposition  to  adetpotot^ 
«  without  a  master '*  or  "  owner,'*  ».^.,  anony- 
mous. Tet  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology 
for  the  Bible,  draws  this  distinction  between 
"  Goiuine  '*  and  "  Authentic  **: — "  A  genuine 
book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters 
of  fact  as  thej  really  happened."  According 
to  this  defimtion  OMlliver^a  IhtveU^  though 
not  authentic,  because  not  true,  is  genuine  as 
bein^  the  work  of  Dean  Swift  But  the  dis- 
tinction  is  not  satisfactory.  For,  to  begin 
with,  the  etymology  rather  leads  one  to  de- 
fine authentic  as  meaning  that  the  work  is 
really  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
attributed.  And,  moreover,  there  is  little 
scope  for  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  No  one  who  recog- 
nises the  inspiration  of  the  Ei>istle  to  the 
Hebrews  would  call  in  question  its  genuine- 
ness as  part  of  Scripture,  though  many  doubt 
it  being  the  work  of  St.  Pa^.  As  Jerome 
writes,  the  doubt  has  never  been  de  auctoritate, 
ted  de  auetore.  '*  Its  authority  is  not  questioned, 
but  its  authorship.**  Some  of  the  rsalms  are 
not  David's,  but  we  do  not  say  they  are  not 
genuine  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  calling 
them  spurious],  because  they  do  not  profea 
to  be  I)avid*s.  The  cxxxviith  Psalm  is  as 
gentiine  a  part  of  Scripture  as  any  other  part, 
though  it  was  written  ages  after  the  days  of 
David.  On  the  other  hand  the  genuineness 
of  the  2nd  Epistle  of  ^t  Peter  has  been 
questioned  by  some  critics.  If  that  genuine- 
ness could  be  disproved,  its  authority,  or 
what  Bishop  Watson  defines  as  its  authen- 
ticity would  go  with  it,  because  by  calling 
itself  Peter's,  it  would  be  lending  itaelf  to  a 
fraud.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  if  the 
writers  on  Christian  evidence  would  revise 
Bishop  Wat8on*s  definition,  and  would  apply 
this  word  atUherUie  to  express  that  the  work 
is  really  written  by  the  author  from  whom 
it  professes  to  come. 

Authorised  Version.    [Biblb.] 

Antissiodorense    ConeUinm.-- 

A  reference  often  found  in  Church  histories, 
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the  city  being  that  of  Auxerre,  in  which  coun- 
cils were  held  in  a.d.  678  and  a.d.  841. 

Antocephali. — [ll  Metropolitans  who 
were  "  their  own  heads,  that  is,  who  had  no 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Such  Archbishops  or 
Bishops  who  have  metropolitan  authority 
over  other  Bishops  thus  claim  to  be  free  from 
Patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  a  General  CounciL  This 
claim  was  taiade  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  during  his  trial  before  the  Pope's 
delegates,  and  has  been  maintained  by  all  his 
successors.  [2]  Bishops  who  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  their  Metro- 

?3lituiB,  and  only  subject  to  that  of  their 
atriarch. 

▲nto  da  F^.— A  so-called  "  Act  of  Faith," 
formerly  observed  annually  in  Spain,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  public  ceremonial  invested  with 
much  ecclesiastical  pomp,  at  which  the  Inqui- 
sition handed  over  its  condemned  heretics  to 
the  civil  power  to  be  executed  according  to 
law,  generally  by  fire.  The  spectacle  was 
as  popular  among  the  Spaniai>ds  as  bull- 
fighting. The  first  of  these  singularly  un- 
christian "  acts  of  faith  "  took  place  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  1481,  and  they  were  only  abolished 
in  the  year  1813.  According  to  Llorente,  the 
historian  of  the  Inquisition,  as  many  as 
341,000  victims  suffered  in  the  three  centuries 
during  which  they  were  allowed. 

Ave  Bell.    [Anoblus.] 

Ave  Maria.  [Angelic  Salutation  ; 
Anoblus.] 

Avignon,  Papal  Rbsibbncb  at.  [Popbs.] 

Avoidance.    [Bbnbficb.] 

Avrillon,  John  Baptist  Elias  [a.d. 
1652 — 1729].  —A  great  Franciscan  preacher 
and  devotional  writer,  some  of  whose  pious 
reflections  and  meditations  are  in  use  among 
English  people. 

AylifPOt  John. — A  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  expelled  and  degraded  in  tiie 
beginning  of  the  last  century  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  **  The  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  He  sJso 
wrote,  in  1 726,  a  digest  of  Church  laws,  under 
the  title  "  Parergon  Juris  Canonici  AngUcani." 

Aylmer,  John[a.d.  1621— 1694].— Bishop 
of  London  for  eighteen  years  auring  the 
reign  of  Queen  Eli^beth.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  he  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  England  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  spent  the 
years  of  her  reign  at  Zurich.  In  1662  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576 
succeeded  Sandys  as  Bishop  of  London. 

Asjme. — ^A  designation  of  the  unleavened 
breadr  [Gr.  Azynwa]  used  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist.     In    the    eleventh   century    the 


members  of  the  Western  Church  were  re- 
proachfully called  **  Azymites'*  by  some 
writers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  none  but 
fermented  bread  being  used  in  the  laUec 


B.A.— Bachelor  of  Arts  {Artium  Bacea- 
laureus)f  the  first  academical  degree  granted 
by  umversities,  and  of  late  years  by  other 
educational  institutions  called  simply  colleges. 
The  Scotch  Universities,  however,  have 
always  granted  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
at  once.  The  derivation  of  Bacealaureus 
is  quite  uncertain ;  it  has  been  said,  though 
without  much  authority,  to  be  from  ike 
laurel  wreath  and  its  berries,  of  old  time 
granted  as  an  outward  and  visible  form  and 
sign  of  merit.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
French  ba$  chevalier,  a  lower  class  of  knight 
than  those  holding  an  independent  position. 
The  *'  Artes  '*  are  the  liberal  arts  of  a  general 
education,  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  trade  knowledge,  in  which  no  degrees 
were  granted  (they  are  now  granted  by  Dublin, 
Durham,  and  several  Colonial,  Indian,  and 
American  Universities  in  dvil  engineering, 
which  may  be  placed  under  this  head),  and  on 
the  other  from  professional  knowledge,  which 
had,  and  has,  its  special  degrees  in  the  three 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.    The 

Srincipal  change  in  the  estimation  of  this 
egree  is  that  now  for  all  except  uniYersity 
purposes  it  Ib  considered  as  a  practically 
complete  degree,  instead  of  preparatory  tc 
that  of  Master,  to  be  taken,  as  it  formerly 
was,  after  continued  study  and  residence  ii 
the  university. 

Baaaites. — One  of  the  iifiany  sects  o 
Pauucians  (q.v.)  which  sprang  up  in  Armeni 
about  A.D.  710,  under  the  leadership  o 
Baanes,  from  whom  they  took  their  name. 

BalnrlMIr  St.— A  Bishop  of  Antioch  [a^i 
237 — 260],  who  was  martyred  in  the  Decia 
persecution,  and  in  the  story  of  whose  life  i 
IS  difficult  to  distinguish  between  historict 
truth  and  well-meant  fiction.  St.  Babylt 
was  famous  in  his  lifetime  for  compelling*  tl: 
Emperor  Philip,  on  a  visit  to  Antioch,  to  taJk 
his  place  among  the  penitents,  and  under^ 
penance  for  the  murder  of  Gk>rdian,  this  beic 
made  a  condition  of  his  readmission  to  Con 
munion.  After  his  death,  he  was  still  moi 
famous  on  account  of  the  revived  orade  • 
Apollo  being,  it  was  said,  silenced  by  his  reli 
during  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Aposta 
[a.d.  362].  The  same  night  that  the  saint 
relics  were  removed  by  order  of  JuKan,  t] 
temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  were  destroyi 
by  lightning.  In  the  Eastern  Churclk  1: 
festival  is  September  4thy  in  the  WeeAe 
January  24th. 
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BftOOaaaristB. — When  the  Jesuits  were 
temponrily  soppreased  in  1773  [Jesuits], 
Bftocaiuri  of  Trentiiio  attempted  to  revive 
them  under  the  title  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Faith  of  Jesus.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
reiBstated,  the  Baocanarists  were  absorbed 
into  than. 

Bftechns  and  Oergiui,  Saints.— Two 
Romsii  officers  who  were  martyred  in  the  per- 
secution b^fun  by  the  Emperor  Maximin.  A 
dundi  was  dedicated  in  uieir  names  at  Con- 
fUntinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
they  tre  also  commemorated  by  their  names 
btdn^  taken  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  Roman 
ctidmak.  Their  lestivai  is  mariced  as 
October  7th. 


^  Eooni  [A.D.  1214— 1292].— One 
of  the  most  leuned  men  of  the  Dark  Ages : 
a  most  advanced  theolo^^ian,  mathematician, 
hnguist,  and  natural  philoeopher,  bom  at  or 
near  llchester.  Studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
he  took  from  the  latter  university  his  deg^ree 
of  D.D^  and  returned  to  Ozfoid,  where  he 
joined  the  lately  founded  order  of  Franciscan 
irius,  and  began  to  give  pubUc  lectures  on,  as 
it  appears,  natural  phQoeophy.  But,  as  with 
Gahfeo  afterwards,  his  gr«it  learning,  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  time,  got  him  many 
enemiea ;  flbrst,  the  authorities  of  the  univer- 
tity  forbade  Ids  lectures,  and  then  the  other 
friars  of  his  house  brought  charges  against 
him  of  practising  unlawful  arts,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned.  Such,  at  least,  were 
the  ostensible  charges;  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
hatred  felt  asainst  him  was  the  freedom  with 
vhich  he  had  treated  the  Hvee  of  the  clergy 
in  his  wridnga.  Tliis,  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
have  the  Bibte  translated  into  English,  which 
he  ezpre«ed  in  hia  correspondence  with  Pope 
dement  IV.,  gives  him  some  claim  to  rank 
among  the  earHeet  reformers  of  religion. 
While  he  was  in  prison,  Pope  CUement  IV. 
vTote  to  him  asking  for  lus  works — so  far  had 
hii  renown  spread ;  on  receiving  and  reading 
them,  the  Pope  interfered  in  his  favour,  and 
Bacon  was  released.  As  long  as  Clement 
vas  Pope,  he  was  protected ;  but  dement  died 
ia  1271,  and  shortly  the  same  charges  were 
agiia  brought  against  Bacon,  with  me  same 
nsalt  of  imprisoninent.  This  time,  however, 
the  Pope  could  not  be  got  to  interfere,  and 
Bacon  lay  in  prison  for  ten  years,  till  he 
vw  released  at  the  request,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
"  nme  noblemen  " — English  peers,  it  is  pre- 
nmed.  Being  now  in  old  age,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  finish  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died 
at  Oxford  in  1292,  aged  seventy-eight. 

As  has  been  stated.  Bacon's  learning  was 
very  great,  and  many  things  were  known  to 
him  which,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  lost  and  redis- 
covered, eertainhr  did  not  take  their  rank  till 
liter.  Gunpowftar,  for  instanoe,  there  is  no 
ionbt,  WIS  ^^»i»^«^T>  to  him — ^he  gives  a  recipe. 


**Adfummdtm  k  ortUe^**  in  plain  English  to 
make  a  cracker — though  Berthold  Schwartz, 
the  Russian  monk,  till  lately  considered  the 
discoverer,  did  not  live  till  the  next  century. 
The  princiide  of  the  telescope  also  was  per- 
ceived by  him ;  even  of  balloons  and  steam- 
travelling  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
But  advanced  as  he  waa,  he  was  by  no  means 
free  from  some  of  the  follies  of  his  age ;  some 
of  our  learned  men  believe  in  the  foUy  of 
spiritualism,  and  Bacon  was  an  alchemist  and 
searcher  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  imaginary  aims  which 
such  men  followed.  And  this  has  probably 
conduced  to  the  way  in  which  the  charges 
originally  ffot  up  by  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
Onord  and  the  General  of  the  Franciscans 
have  lasted  to  the  present  day:  for  every 
child  who  has  read  the  HUtorie  of  Friar  Bacon, 
from  1652  (the  vear  of  its  first  publication) 
downwards,  if  he  does  not  actually  believe 
in  the  story  of  the  talking  head  of  brass,  cer- 
tainly beHevee  that  Bacon  was  no  better  than 
he  should  have  been.  In  old  Exi^lish  plays  he 
used  to  fig^ure  as  magic  personified,  like  Dr. 
Faustus  in  German  ones ;  there  is  a  play  in 
Dodsley*8  collection  bearing  the  name  of 
**  Friar  Bacon." 

His  works  are  not  yet  all  published :  the 
chief  one,  the  Opus  Mqfut,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb, 
17S3,  is  a  philosophical  work  on  the  causes  of 
ignorance,  the  nature  of  research,  and  the 
Bouroes  of  knowledge,  and  in  it  are  pro- 
pounded many  of  the  discoveries  afterwards 
so  well  knovm ;  besides  some  of  those  already 
mentioned,  the  error  in  the  calendar,  rectified 
300  years  afterwards  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
is  shovm  and  explained. 

Besides  the  principal  sources  of  reference 
in  the  Biographia  Britanniea  and  other 
dictionaries,  it  wiU  not  be  at  all  beneath  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  Bacon  to  refer  to 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave*s  Mtrehant  and  Friar — ^a 
curious  book,  which  does  not  deserve  its 
present  oblivion. 

BacnlariL — A  party  of  Anabaptists,  who 
were  shocked  at  the  wars  and  cruel  excesses 
of  that  sect,  and  went  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  abjuring  war  altogether.  They 
derived  their  name  of  "  Staff -bearers "  from 
the  staves  which  they  carried  as  the  only 
weapon  which  they  considered  lawfuL 

Bagnolaiuias. — ^A  mediieval  sect  of  Ca- 
THARi  (q.v.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Bagnolo,  or  Baiolo,  a 
town  of  Provence.  They  correspond  in  most 
respects  with  the  Albanensbs,  and  are 
thought  by  some  historians  to  have  been  the 
original  Albiobnses.  They  were  known  by 
various  other  names,  such  as  Baiolenses, 
Ckmcordenses,  Concorrenses,  Conooretii,  and 
Gonoorerenses. 

Bailey,  i*>. —  The  dedication  names  of 
churches    sometimes    have    the    words    "le 
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Bailey  '*  added  to  them,  as  in  the  cases  of  St 
Peter  le  fiailey,  Oxford,  St.  Mary  le  Bailey, 
Durham,  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Bailey,  Lincoln. 
It  indicates  that  the  church  so  named  was 
situated  within  the  bailey  of  a  castle,  that  is, 
in  the  space  or  court  between  the  keep  and 
the  outer  wall. 

Bains,  or  B^jiUI  ["a.d.  1613— 1689). —The 
Latinised  name  of  Michael  de  Bay,  a  theo- 
logian of  Louvain,  whose  theories  of  predes- 
tination and  grace  became  afterwards  the  foun- 
dation of  Jansenism  (q.v.).  He  was  a  man  of 
very  great  learning,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  stu- 
dent of  St.  Aug^ustine  that  he  is  said  to  have 
read  through  the  whole  of  that  great  teacher's 
works  nine  times.  At  an  early  age,  in  1649,  he 
became  head  of  the  papcLl  college  at  Louvain, 
and  being  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1663, 
as  one  of  the  divines  to  sit  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  there. 
His  Aufpistinian  opinions  brought  upon  Baius 
the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  and  also  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  after  their  condemnation  by 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  were  also  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  though  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Baius.  The  latter  sub- 
mitted, and  was  eventually  appointed  Dean 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  Louvain,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  Inquisitor-General  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  works  had  abiding  in- 
fluence, and  his  Augustinian  views,  as  well  as 
those  on  Papal  infallibility,  spread  widely 
through  the  Netherlands  and  northern 
France. 

Baker,  Sni  Kicha&d  [a.d.  1668 — 16461. 
— Chiefly  now  known  as  a  writer  of  Englitin 
history,  but  his  writings  as  a  minor  theologian 
may  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this  work.  He 
was  of  a  young  branch  of  the  Bakers  of  Sis- 
singhurst,  near  Cranbrook,  in  Kent :  grandson, 
by  his  second  son  John,  of  Sir  John  Baker; 
bom  at  Sissinghurst  about  1668  ;  M.A.,  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford  [Oxford,  Hb&tfobd  Collbob], 
and  a  barrister-at-law;  knighted  1603 ;  High 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  1620.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Greorge  Mainwaring, 
of  Ightfleld,  Shropshire,  who  bore  him  two  sons 
and  three  daughters;  but  by  guaranteeing  this 
family's  debts  he  lost  his  property,  and  was 
forced  to  literary  work.  His  industry  could 
not,  however,  keep  this  unfortunate  sufferer 
for  other  men's  follies  from  imprisonment,  and 
he  died  in  the  Fleet,  where  some  of  his  works 
had  been  written,  Feb.  18,  1646.  His  chief 
work,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England^ 
first  published  in  1641,  was  continued  and  re- 
printed at  intervals  till  1733;  the  style 
rendered  it  a  very  popular  book  at  that  time 
— thus  Addison  describes  it  {Spectator^  No. 
269,  January  8,  1712)  as  one  of  the  books 
which  lay  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  hall- 
window,  and  Scott  malces  it  part  of  Baillie 
Jarvie's  winter  studies  (Rob  Roy,  chap,  xxvi.) ; 
but  it  has  very  many  innccuracies,  though 
some  were  corrected  in  later  editions,  and  in 


1672  Thomas  Blount  published  AmmuulvwBitma 
on  it;  and  though  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Daines  Barrington  thought  well  of  it, 
it  is  now  considered  of  very  little  value. 
Baker's  theological  works  are  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  certain  of  the  Psalms,  single  and  in 
sets ;  they  are  called  Meditations  and  DiMgmsi' 
tion*f  and  were  puUished  from  1637  to  1640. 
But  they  have  not  been  reprinted,  and  are 
now  forgotten,  though  FuUer's  opinion  of 
the  work  on  the  Lora's  Prayer  was  Uiat  it 
was  "  oo-rival  with  the  best  comments  which 
professed  divines  have  written  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

Hfl-I^^llf^llfa^l, — The  Italian  name  for  a 
canopy,  or  what  used  in  England  to  be  called 
a  **  Cloth  of  Estate  " — such  as  was  set  over 
the  sovereign's  throne  or  the  seats  of  digni- 
taries, such  as  bishops  and  judges  and  nobles, 


BALDACCHTVO  TB  ST.  PBTKB'B,  BOHB. 

and  their  ladies,  when  keeping  their  state  in 
their  halls  or  at  the  head  of  their  tables.  II 
was  also  carried  in  procession  over  the  persox 
to  be  honoured,  as  also  over  the  cofiBn  at  i 
state  funeral ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  it  wai 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  solid  structure  oi 
marble  over  the  tomb. 

But  the  name  baldacchino  has  been  spedall} 
given  to  the  canopy,  generally  supported  bi 
pillars,  but  sometimes  suspended  from  above 
placed  over  the  altar  in  a  Eoman  Catho]i< 
Church,  not  so  much  to  protect  it  as  to  imparl 
to  it  additional  grace  and  dignity.  It  u 
generally  square  in  form,  covered  with  sOk  oi 
other  rich  material,  fringed  at  the  margin 
It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  a  structun 
erected  by  the  early  Christians  over  tombi 
and  altars,  and,  frc^m  its  resemblance  to  tbi 
bowl  of  a  cup,  called  in  Latin,  Ciborium,  anc 
in  Greek,  Kibdrion.  Baldacchinos  were  firsi 
introduced  into  the  Western  Church  aboui 
1130,  and  into  England  about  1279.  The^ 
were  not  much  used  in  the  Pre-Reformatioi 
Church  of  England,  in  which  it  was  tht 
custom  to  use  hangings  behind  the  altaj 
and  curtains,  or  Bankers,  at  the  two  ends 
But  it  was  an  almost  universal  feature  ii 
the  churches  which  were  built  or  redecorates 
after  Italian  taste  became  the  role  in  Engb'sl 
church  architecture.     Most  frequently,  th< 
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of  the  Jacobean,  Stuart,  and 
HanoTorian  perioda  took  the  f onn  of  a 
pediment,  often  arched,  xeating  on  ooupled 
pOlan  which  stood  at  each  end  of  the  altar, 
and  the  Sacred  Name  was  very  commonly 
written  on  the  pedimoit  in  Hebrew  characters 
of  gold,  within  a  triangle,  and  sanonnded  by 
golden  rays.  A  canopy  on  twisted  pillars 
itands  OTer  the  altar  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
Loaibaid  Street,  in  the  City  of  London. 
Effocts  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce  the 
baldaochino  into  the  Established  Church  were 
WMcoMsfully  resisted.  A  proposal  to  erect 
one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico, 
was  opposed  in  the  Condstory  Court,  and  on 
the  IHh  December,  1873,  Dr.  Tristram  gaye  a 
jodgment  condemning  it.  The  largest  uid 
finest  baldaochino  known  is  that  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Borne,  reaching  an  elevation,  including 
the  cross,  of  126i  feet. 

BaldriOy  ft  bell-rope,  or,  the  link  which 
joins  the  clapper  to  the  bell.  In  old  church- 
wardens' accounts  the  item  is  constantly  found, 
^^toanewbaldxio"  or  ''bawdryk." 


_, ,  John. — ^A  reforming  Irish  biAop, 

a  most  ardent  Protestant,  und^  Henry  VlJl. 

and  his  successors.     He  was  bom,  1495,  at 

CoTe,  now  called  South  Cove,  near  Dunwich; 

his  eaily  education,  from  his  twelfth  year, 

was  at  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Norwich, 

his  later  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     He 

became  a  Doctor  of  DivinitT  and  a  (Sirmelite 

monk,  bat  afterwards  took  the  rectory  of 

Thomdon,  near  Eye,  and  was  induced  by 

Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth,  of  Nettlestead,  in 

Suffolk,  to  adopt  Protestant  opinions,  probably 

abovt   1630.     These   his   new  opinions  he 

earnestly  preached,  and  charges  of  heresy 

vere,  of  course,  brought  against  him,  on 

which    he   was   imprisoned    at    Greenwidi. 

From  prison  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  asking  for  protection.    The 

letter  is  in  Ellis,  3  vol.  8  iiL  161,  and  though 

vndated,  is  assigned  to  1636  by  its  address, 

which  is  to  '*Sie  most  honorable  Thomas 

Orumwell  (not  Lord  Crumwell),  Lord  of  the 

iVeuye  Seale.''      Cromwell    received    this 

appointment  in  1536,  and  his  peerage  in  the 

ttrne  year,  immediately  afterwards.      John 

Ltland  also,  the  antiquary,  wrote  to  Cromwell 

in  his  favour;   this  letter,  too,  Ellis  gives. 

The  protection  which    Bale    asked   for  he 

receiVed,  and  this  brought  him  into  some 

Botice  St  court ;  but  on  the  attainder  and 

oneotioD  of  Cromwell,  1540,  he  was  obliged 

to  flee  into  Holland,  where  he  remained  till 

tte  lecetfion  of  Edward  VI.     About  1548  he 

vif  recalled  by  Edward   YI.,  and  shortly 

pnmted  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopstoke.    In 

1662  he  wss  made  Bishop   of  Ossory ;   his 

ieUm  patent    were    pnased    February   Ist, 

I5M,  and  be  was  consecrated  at  Dublin  by 

theArehWabop  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare 

fod  Down,  March  26th.   Rile  was  consecrated 

loonfog  to  the  reformed  ordinal,  positively 


the  old.  On  July  6th  in  tiie 
year  Jiing  Edward  died,  and  Bale  was  at 
once  obliffed  to  flee  before  the  persecu- 
tion caused  by  his  strenuous  efforts  at  reform. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  he  succeeded  in 
makinff  good  his  escape  to  Basle,  where  he 
lived  during  Queen  Mary's  reign.  On  the 
succession  ot  Elizabeth,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  included,  December  6th,  1669,  m  the 
commission  to  consecrate  Archbishop  Parker. 
He  did  not,  however,  act,  neither  did  he 
resume  his  diocese,  altiiough  he  is  described 
in  tiiis  commission  as  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
probably  because  he  niay  havo  executed  no 
formal  resignation.  He  received  instil 
Q660)  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
oied,  1663,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedraL 

Bale  was  a  learned  man,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  an  ardent  Protestant;  but  he  allowed 
his  rury  for  controversy  to  carry  him  to  most 
unjustifiable  lengths  of  coarseness  and  ribaldry. 
Cotton,  in  the  Iri$h  Fastif  apologises  for  what 
he  very  mildly  terms  Bale^  "  acrimony  **  on 
the  score  of  his  persecutions,  but  the  excuse 
is  quite  insu£Scient.  Ample  proofs  may  be 
found  in  Maitland*s  R$form<U%on  Stsayt,  p.  41^ 
0t  teq.f  where  extracts  are  given  from  Bale's 
critidsm  (1664)  of  Bishop  Bonner's  articles 
to  his  diocese  of  London.  Almost  all  Bale's 
works  after  he  professed  Protestantism  were 
written  with  a  direct  controversial  view. 
Even  the  largest  and  most  important,  Serip- 
torum  lUtutrium  Mqforis  Britannue  Catalogut^ 
1657,  distinctly  informs  us  on  its  title  that  it 
is  written  with  this  particular  view,  '*that 
the  actions  of  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  of  the 
elect  ministen  of  the  Church,  may  historically 
and  aptly  correspond  with  the  mysteries 
described  in  the  Revelation."  The  other 
remarkable  works  of  Bale  are  his  plays,  of 
which  eleven  are  a  series  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  others  miscellaneouB,  but  all  aimed  against 
Rome.  Some  were  publicly  acted  during  his 
short  episcopate  at  Kilkenny,  the  cathedral 
town  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

Balguy,  John  [a.d.  1686— 1748].— A 
divine  of  some  distinction  in  that  Banooriak 
CoNTROVBRST  which  stirrcd  so  many  minds  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
which  he  took  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  It 
was  more  to  his  credit  that  he  also  attacked 
the  prindples  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  Deist. 
Bishop  Hoadly  preferred  him  to  a  canonry 
in  Salisbury  CathedraL 

Balgvy,  Thomas  [a.d.  1716—1796],  was 
the  son  ofjohn  Balguy.  Although  patronised 
by  his  father's  friend,  Bishop  Hoadly,  who 
made  him  successively  Prebend  of  Winchester 
and  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester, 
he  entirely  dissented  from  that  bishop's  un- 
orthodox opinions.  It  is  told  of  him  that  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Warburton  he  was  in- 
tended for  the  see  of  Gloucester.  The  king's 
messenger  clattered  into  the  Close  of  Win- 
chester in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  great 
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disturbanoe  of  the  peaceful  slamben  of  other 
expectant  or  non-expectant  prebendaries. 
But  #hen  the  measage  was  announced  to 
Dr.  Balguy,  he  simply  aroused  hii^self  suffi- 
ciently to  write  a  note  to  Lord  North,  the 
Prime  Minister,  declining  the  appointment, 
and  then  went  to  bed  again  to  finish  his 
night's  rest. 

BalliolCrOllaife.  [Oxford  TJiavEBsiTY.] 
BalMunoiiy  Thbodorb  [d.  a.d.  1204]. — A 
writer  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  was  bom  at 
Constantinople,  and  became  librarian  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  His  works  consisted 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Canon  Law,  and  they 
are  conspicuous  for  the  opposition  which  they 
maintain  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

Balnme,  Stephbk  (|i..D.  1630—1718].— 
A  voluminous  French  writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  Canon  Law.  He  mixed  him- 
self up  with  political  questions  by  publishing 
Lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Auvergpue,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
Louis  XTV.,  who  banished  him  from  France. 
But  his  disgrace  at  court  led  him  to  employ 
himself  the  more  on  his  theological  and 
historical  studies;  and  he  did  excellent  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  world  by  diligent  and 
persevering  search  after  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers,  by  collating  them  with  printed 
editions,  and  by  printing  new  editions  with 
improved  text  and  learned  notes. 

Bambmo. — An  Italian  word,  which 
means  literally  "a  little  boy."  It  is  the 
special  designation  of  a  small  fig^ure  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited in  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Christ- 
mas-time. A  similar  figure,  enclosed  in  a 
glazed  box  and  ^udily  dressed,  is  carried 
about  by  children  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  and  goes 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  "  Doll  in  a  box," 
so  little  of  reverence  ia  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  exhibition. 

Bampton  L^ctnrM. — The  Hev.  John 
Bampton,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  Preben- 
dary of  Minor  Pars  Altaris,  in  Salisbury,  from 
1718  to  his  death  [bom  1689,  died  1761],  bv 
his  will  bequeathed  his  "  lands  and  estates  ** 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever,  "  to  the 
endowment  of  eight  Divinity  lecture  ser- 
mons.'*  A  lecturer,  at  least  l^.A.  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  was  to  be  chosen  at  Easter 
every  year  by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  was  to 
preach  the  eight  sermons  the  next  year  at  St. 
Ifary's,  between  the  begfinning  of  Lent  and 
the  end  of  the  third  week  after  Trinity.  The 
sermons  were  to  be  "  upon  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  " 

1.  To  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. 

2.  Upon  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 


3.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  < 
the  Primitive  Fathers  as  to  the  faith  an 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

4.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  ax 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  Upon  the  Articles  of  the  Chrirtian  Fait] 
as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicei 
Creeds. 

The  bequest,  however,  did  not  take  effe 
till  1779,  when  the  first  lecturer  was  ehose: 
the  first  lecture  being  preached  in  1780.  A  li 
of  the  names  of  the  lecturers  may  be  found 
Allibone.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  tl 
lectures  are  Landluoe's  (afterwards  Archbish< 
of  CaUiel)  on  the  so-called  Calvinistic  Articl 
of  Religion,  1804 ;  Burton's  fafterwards  Regi 
Professor  ot  Divinity)  on  the  heresiee  of  ti 
Apostolic  Age,  1829 ;  and  later,  Liddon's  < 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  1866.  A  complete  m 
however,  is  both  hard  to  get  and  not  wor 
having  when  it  is  got.  Allibone  strangely  aa 
it  is  worth  from  £40  to  ^5,  but  if  it  waa 
when  he  wrote  in  America,  it  certainly  i«  a 
so  in  England  now. 

Bancroft)  Richa&d. — ^This  prelate.  Arc 
bishop  of  Canterbury  under  James  I.,  was 
younger  son  of  John  Bancroft  *  and  his  wij 
Mary  Curwen,  niece  of  Hugh  Curwcoi,  Arc 
bishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  bom  at  Fai 
worth,  Lancashire,  1544;  B.A.  Chris 
College,  Cambridge,  1566  ;  M.A.  Josua  O 
lege,  1670 ;  B.D.,  1580 ;  D.D.,  1685.  He  n 
chaplain  to  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  wl 
in  1675,  collated  him  to  the  Rectory 
Teversham,  Cambridgeshire.  In  1584 
became  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ; 
1586,  of  Cottingham,  Northamptonahire, 
which  he  was  presented  by  Sir  ChriBtopl 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  chaplain 
then  was.  In  1589  his  promotion  advaii( 
to  dignities ;  he  was  then  made  a  Prebendi 
of  St  Paul's;  in  1592  of  Westminster; 
1594,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  chj 
lain  to  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  on  8ih  M 
1597,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Londi 
resigning  his  three  stalls,  all  of  which  he  1 
held  up  to  that  time. 

Bancroft  was  a  staunch  Anglican  Chur 
man,  and  much  opposed  to  the  Puritan  par 
to  this  he,  no  doubt,  owed  his  promoti 
since  the  ^mous  sermon  against  them  wb 
thus  brought  him  first  into  notice  ^ 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Feb.  9th,  15 
immediately  before  he  received  his  prebi 
of  St.  Paul's.  The  text  of  the  aem 
was,  "Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit, 
try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  Go 
The  sermon  itself  has  often  been  called 
first  published  development  of  High  Chu 

*  John  Bancroft's  eldest  son,  Christopher, 
father  to  John  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford  t 
1682  to  his  death,  in  1641.  It  was  he  who  first  l 
Cuddesdon  Palaoe  ;  this  huildinff  was  destfoye 
1644  hr  the  Boralists,  that  the  Boundheads  m 
not  seise  it,  ana  rebout  in  1679. 
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pmdplf  (KeUe's  Introductian  to  Hooker^s 
kP^  L,  IxY.) ;  and  Keble  points  out  a 
caoaoa  parallel  between  Bancroft  and 
Hookflr  (page  193)  in  their  eetimatian  of 
xDntamsiii* 

HoofcM*. 
•<AT6rjr8*raiiffethiiiir. 
rare  it  were,  that  each  a 
dSfldpUne  hs  ye  epeok  o( 
should  be  taught  by 
Chzist  and  His  Apoatiei 
intheWordof  Qod, 


**  A  TCcy  stnnffe  mat- 
tv  if  it  were  trae  that 
Ghrisk  iboiild  erect  a 
fofs  of  govexiuBmt  for 
the  fohsir  of  Bis  Chnrdi 
toeoathuM  tram  His  d»> 
piztere  oat  of  the  world 
natilHiB  oondBg  again, 
•ad  tfast  tiMSune  shonld 
atnr  be  osee  thong^t 
of  or  pot  in  practice  for 
the  ^aoe  of  1,500  years.** 


aad  DO  Chnroh  erer 
hare  toond  it  oat  or 
xeeeiTed  it  tiU  this  pre- 
sent time." 

While  Bishop  of  London,  Bancroft  took  a 
pcincipal  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Con^ 
ienooe,  and  disputed  specially  with  Dr. 
Bejndds  (himaelf  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich) OD  predestinatiosi.  In  1604  Arch- 
Indiop  Wh&gift  died,  and  Bancroft,  on  Deo. 
10th,  was  confirmed  his  successor;  shortly 
after  which  (1605)  he  exhibited  to  the  King 
and  Privy  Gonncil  "certain  articles  of 
abases  which  are  desired  to  be  reformed  in 
gxantiiig  of  prohibitions."  These  were  writs 
issnsd  1^  the  superior  courts  to  the  inferior, 
eoclenastioal  ones  among  them,  to  stay  their 
trying  of  causes  supposed  to  be  inoompetent 
to  them  (Kerr's  '*  Blackstone,"  p.  303) ;  and 
the  Archbishop's  contention  was  that  these 
were  unduly  granted:  488  prohibitions,  he 
aaid,  had  been  sent  into  the  Court  of  Arches 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  eighty-eight 
since  James's  accession ;  he  therefore  prayed 
that  the  Eodeaiastical  Courts  might  have 
Doie  liberty  to  try  causes  and  to  .pass  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The  judges, 
being  called  cm  to  answer,  gave  their  answers 
iu  might  have  been  expected)  altogether  in 
avour  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  Ban- 
craft's  *<  Articlfta  "  were  declared  contrary  to 
Uw.  In  1608  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Uaifcfsitv  of  Oxford,  and  on  Nov.  2nd, 
1610,  he  died,  having  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  "offered  to  Parliament,"  as  is  stated 
(thoo^  he  never  actually  brought  in  the  Bill) , 
a  edieme  for  the  better  regulation  of  tithes, 
and  improving  in  other  ways  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy. 

Bancroft's  cfaanusteristio  was  steadiness  to 
AngHcaniam  as  opposed  to  Puritanism;  and 
as  a  bid^  he  was  always  weU  spoken  of. 
Sir  John  Harrington,  for  instance,  says  ("Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  E^isnd  "), 
**  No  bishop  since  I  can  remember  hath  been 
counted  moce  vigilant  in  looking  to  his  chaige, 
m  pad  0C€U»%a  d^trimmti  capiat.^*  Camden 
("Britannia,"  L  242J)  calls  him  "a  nerson  of 
sngalar  courage  ana  prudence  in  all  matters 
nnag  to  the  discipline  and  establishment 
of  the  Qiurch ; "  but  Clarendon's  praise  is 
the  hie^best  of  all  (book  L,  anno  1638,  death 
of  Ardibishop  Abbott) :  "  Dr.  Bancroft,  that 
Betzopolitan   who    understood   the   Church 


excellently,  and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Calyinian  party,  and  very 
much  subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Non* 
conformists  by  and  after  tl^  Conference  at 
Hampton  Court;  countenanced  men  of  the 
greatest  parts' in  learning,  and  disposed  the 
clergy  to  a  more  solid  course  of  stud^ 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to;  and  if 
he  had  lived,  would  quickly  have  extinguished 
all  that  fire  in  England  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva;  or  if  he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Overal,  or 
any  man  who  understood  and  loved  the 
Church*  that  infection  would  easily  have 
been  k^  out  which  could  not  afterwards  be 
so  easily  expelled." 

Bancroft's  chief  work  is  "  Dangerous  Posi- 
tions and  Proceedings,  published  and  prac- 
tised within  this  lland  of  Britaine  imder 
pretence  of  Beformation,  and  for  the  Presby- 
teriall  Discipline  "  (1503).  The  title  pretty 
well  explains  its  purpose,  which  is  an 
exposure  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  and 
Genevan  party  and  its  results.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (our  Authorised  Version^ 
he  took  no  actual  part ;  he  is,  indeed,  statea 
to  have  said,  when  the  translation  was  pro- 
posed, "  that  if  there  should  be  translation 
according  to  every  man's  fancy,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  translating ; "  still,  when  the 
work  was  undertaken,  he  gave  his  counte- 
nance io  it,  and  acknowled^ent  is  made  to 
him  in  the  preface — that  preface  which  is  so 
seldom  printed  and  so  little  known:  "The 
chief  overseer  and  ifryoii^ticnis  under  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  not  only  we,  but  also  our 
whole  Church,  was  much  bound." 

Bands. — ^This  article  of  academical  and 
professional  dress,  like  many  others,  seems  to 
nave  been  originally  common  to  all  dress, 
and  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  large 
shirt-collar  turned  down,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  Cavalier  portraits;  an  old 
crayon,  for  instance,  represents  Sir  Edmund 
Vemey,  royal  standard-bearer  at  Edgehill,  in 
full  armour,  with  this  very  incongruous  collar 
at  the  top  of  it.  On  becoming  a  separate  piece 
of  dress,  the  size  of  bands  began  to  diminish, 
though  during  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  almost  universal  among  the  cl^£g7)  they 
were  still  often  large ;  Wesley  and  "Whitfield, 
as  the  reader  will  have  observed  from  their 
portraits,  wore  them  of  considerable  size.  At 
present  they  are  worn  chiefly  as  part  of  the 
full  academical  dress,  and  by  barristers; 
hardly  (except  at  court)  by  any  clergy  except 
those  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

Bangor,  Bishop&ic  of. — In  the  usual 
style  of  Welsh  tradition  the  foundation  of  the 
see  of  Bangor  is  attributed  to  a  St.  Deiniol, 
or  Daniel,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  a.T).  684, 
but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  his 
name.  There  are  traces  of  Bishops  of  Bangor 
also  during  the  dark  ages  of  Welsh  histor}-, 
but  tho  first  authentic  record  of  them  is  to 
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oe  found  after  the  Komuui  Conquest,  when 
William  Knfas  nominated  one  of  his  chAphdns, 
a  Breton  named  Henr6,  to  the  see  in  a.d.  1092. 
In  A.D.  1109  Herr^  was  transited  to  Ely, 
and  Bangor  remained  vacant  until  a-d.  1120, 
from  which  time  there  has  heen  a  nearly 
continuous  succession  of  hishops  until  the 
present  day,  the  number  recorded  from  1092 
being  sixt^-four. 

The  diocese  comprehends  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  the  counties  of  Oamarvon  and 
Merioneth,  and  part  of  the  countj  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  bishop's  income  is  £4,200,  and 
the  population  of  the  diocese  numbered 
226,040  in  the  year  1881.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor : — 


Henri   . 
David  the  Soot 
Maurice 
Ooj  Bafiu  . 


1002 

iiao 

1140 
1177 
1196 
Sobert  of  Shrews- 
bury ...    1197 
Marthi.orCadogaii  1215 
Siohaid        .       .    1237 
1267 


OrifllnapTorwerth  1307 

AniaaSers  .       .  1309 
MattbewEngleileld  1328 

Thomas  Riogited  1357 

Oerraa  de  CMtro .  1866 

Howel  ap  Grooo  .  1371 

John  Gilbert       .  1372 

JohnSwafDuun    .  1376 

SiohardTooog    .  1400 

BenediotNiooUs.  1408 

William  Barrow  .  1418 

John  Clidorow     .  1425 

Thomas  Cheriton  1436 

JohnStanbenr     .  1448 

James  Blakedon  .  1453 

Bichard  Edenham  1465 

Henry  Dean        .  1496 

Thomas  Piffott    .  1500 

John  Penny.       .  1505 

Thos.  Bkirrington  1509 

John  Saloot         •  1534 

John  Bird    .       .  1539 

Arthnr  Balkel«y .  1542 

The  Gathbdral 


Wmiam  GlTmia  . 
Rowland  Mearriok 
Nicolas  Sobmson 
Hash  Bellott 
Bichard  Yaogfaan 
Henry  Bowlandt . 
LewisBayly.  . 
DaTidDolben 
Edmund  Qrii&th . 
WilUamBoberts. 
BobertMonan  . 
Humfrey  Lfoyd  . 
Hum- 


1555 

IBM 
1568 
1586 

vm 

1586 
1618 
1882 
1634 
1887 
1688 
,1878 
Humfrey     Hum- 

phrias  «  .  18B» 
John  Etsus  .  1708 
Benjamin  Hoadly  1718 
Biohard  Reynolds  1721 
WiUiam  Baker.  .  1728 
Thomas  Sherlock  1728 
Charles  CeoU  .  1784 
Thomas  Herring .  1788 
Matthew  Hutton  1748 
Zacharish  Pearoe  1748 
JohnEgerton  .  1758 
John  Ewer  ,  .  1768 
John  Moore .  .  1775 
John  Warren  .  1783 
Wmiam  Clearer  .  1800 
John  Bandolph  .  1807 
Henry  W.  Majendie  1809 
ChristopherBetheU  i880 
James  Colqalu>nn 
CampbcOl.       .    1868 

OP  Banoor  has  been  in 
recent  years  carefully  and  tastefully  restored. 
The  earliest  reference  to  any  ecdessiastical 
building  upon  the  site  is  in  a  Welsh  Chronicle, 
which  gives  an  account  of  King  Edgar's  ex- 
pedition into  Wales,  and  states  that  he  built 
a  church  at  Bangor,  *'  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedraL"  The  cathedral  thus  referred  to 
is  said  to  have  been  burned  down  by  the 
Normans  in  a.d.  1071,  and  to  have  been  re- 
built by  them  in  a.d.  1211.  This  latter  struc- 
ture was  destroyed  during  the  Welsh  wars  of 
Edward  I.  Once  more  it  began  to  be  rebuilt 
by  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Anian,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  bishop 
being  also  the  same  as  the  Anian  who  pro- 
vided a  *♦  Use  "  for  Bangor,  as  St  Osmund 
had  done  for  Salisbury.  [Uses.]  Anian's 
church  was  burned  down  by  Owen  Qlendower 
and  his  savage  followers. 

The  present  cathedral  is,  as  to  the  walls,  a 
fabric  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIIL    [a.d.  1490-1633].    Carved 


timber  noh  were  added  to  this  church  in  th 
seventeenth  oentnry ,  but  these  were  destroyed 
or  greatly  altered,  at  the  beginning  of  th 
present  centorv.  About  the  same  time  as  th 
roofs,  the  stall-work  was  destroyed,  and  re 
placed  by  what  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  called  **th 
most  execrable  gimcrack  that  ever  disgrace 
a  church.*'  During  the  recent  restcnnitio] 
many  fragments  of  Uie  thirteenth  centur 
cathedral  which  was  burned  down  by  Owe 
Glendower  were  recovered,  and  these  wei 
used  both  for  design  and  for  actual  materia 
As  it  now  exists,  a  structure  partly  old  an 
partly  new,  the  western  tower  is  Bidic 
8kevmgton*s  work,  built  early  in  the  au 
teenth  oentury.  The  central  tower  is  nei 
but  repUoes  what  stood  there  in  ancient  day 
The  choir  is  Perpendicular  work,  of  the  latt 
part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  ti 
sixteenth  century. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of 
dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  six  honorw 
canons,  a  chancellor,  and  two  minor  canons 

Bangor,  Vm  ofl    [Usbs.] 

Bmaigoriaii    Controvomy.— A   oo 

troversy  respecting  the  spiritual  authority  su 
genraal  S3rstem  of  the  Church,  and  espeoia] 
tiie  Church  of  England,  which  arose  in  t 
beginning  of  the  last  oentury.  Ever  mn 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Church  h 
suffered,  not  merely  through  the  loss  of  aoi 
of  the  most  pious  of  her  sons,  the  Non-juro 
but  idso  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
Whigs  to  bishoprics  while  the  rank  and  1 
of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  ».«.,  partisans 
the  Stuarts  and  upholders  of  absolute  obe 
enoe.  Consequently,  there  were  many  bit 
scenes  in  Convocation  between  the  Upper  a 
Lower  House.  During  the  reign  of  An 
however,  there  seemed  a  hope  of  reconciliatii 
but  this  hope  was  destroyed  largely  throu 
the  intemperate  utterances  of  Dr.  Ben j  an 
Hoadly,  who  in  1716  became  Bishop 
Bangor  [Hoadly].  Dr.  Hickes,  a  lean 
Non-juror,  having  published  some  papers 
which  he  accused  the  Church  of  schii 
Hoadly  replied  by  publishing  a  treat 
"  Preservative  Against  the  I^rinciples  i 
Practices  of  the  Non- jurors,  both  in  Cha 
and  State,"  wherein  he  affirms  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  profession  that  tfa 
should  be  any  communion  with  a  vis 
Church.  On  March  3lst,  1717,  he  preao 
before  the  King  a  sermon  on  **  The  Natur 
the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,**  -wl 
was  published  by  royal  command.  Dr.  Sni 
head-master  of  Eton,  appealed  to  the  Toio 
the  Church,  and  Convocation  met  to  < 
sider  the  matter.  The  Lower  House  dre^ 
a  report,  but  before  it  could  be  preeentei 
the  Upper  House,  the  King,  advised  by 
Whig  ministers,  prorog^ied  Convocatioi 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  met  no  more 
our  own  day,  There  can  be  no  queetioii. 
this  high-handed   proceeding  was  a    lu 
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Uov  to  th6  Church  of  England.  It  silenced 
her  clergy,  and  gave  the  opportunity  for 
oppoten  to  gird  at  her. 

From  this  time  the  controyersy  between 
the  Biflhop  of  Bangor  and  his  opponents  was 
euried  on  by  pamphlets,  of  which  several 
hnndnds  were  published.  Hoadly*s  main 
oppoeers  were  Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishopof 
London,  and  William  Law,  a  Non- juror.  The 
hUter's  three  letters  to  Hoadly  will  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  an  admirable  collection  of 
Tracts,  entitled  Ths  Scholar  Armed,  To  Law, 
probably  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the 
Chordh  owed  at  that  time  the  preservation  of 
her  spiritual  life  [Law],  as  will  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  said.  Law  and  his  followers 
maintained  the  sytitem  of  the  Church  as  one 
of  Divine  institution  and  authority,  while 
the  other  side  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
human  institution. 

BaalDeni. — ^The  curtains  which  formerly 
hang  across  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
ahan  in  English  churches. 

Burner. — ^The  form  of  a  banner,  now  so 
veil  known  in  its  rdigious  and  processional 
Qse,  is  tile  same  which  it  has  had  from  the 
earliert  times,  an  upright  pole  and  oross*bar 
(sometimes  fixed,  sometimes  attached  onl^r  to 
'  the  top  by  cords  from  its  ends),  on  which  is  a 
iqaare  or  nearly  square  piece  of  silk,  bearing 
a  device.*  Banners  are  military  in  their 
origin.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fsiimHar  Boman  eagle;  and  their  Christian 
and  religious  use  <uitet  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity  itself,  from  the  cele- 
brated vision  of  Conatantine,  when  he  saw  the 
cro«  upon  the  banner,  inscribed  *'In  this 
Conquer;'*  the  ulbabjju,  which  he  made 
according  to  tiie  pattern  diowed  to  him,  and 
used  as  his  military  standard,  being  adopted 
in  the  Qiurch  also,  and  used  by  her  in  pro- 
oeesioos.  Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities  **  (under  the  word  vexilium)  gives 
instances  from  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth 
eentory,  and  Honorins  of  Autun  in  the  twelfth. 
Bede  tells  us  ('<  £ccL  Hist,*'  i.  25)  that  Au- 
pstineand his  priests,  when  they  first  visited 
King  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  a.d.  697,  came  in 
prooesion,  bearing  a  cross  and  '*the  image 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  board," 
viiidi  may  be  called  their  banner,  or,  at  any 
nte,  occupied  its  place  and  served  its  purpose. 
All  throo^  the  mediseval  canons  of  the 
Eo^idi  Church  thmr  use  may  be  traced, 
and  especially  in  the  Rogation  Day  pro- 
CMBona,  of  which,  *' beating  the  bounds*' 
i*  the  modem  English  representative ;  and 
for  their  use,  as  mentioned  in  the  **  Sarum 
l^^oeessional,"  see  Haskell's  MonumetUa 
i*tw9iia,  i.  cxi.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
Iteen  used  since  the  Beformation  till  their 
r«cent  revival  with  so  many  other  ornaments 
ud  OGfemonies. 

*  Id  strict  henldio  Uoumaira*  howeTer,  this  is 
» tmlilon,  a  bamier  beinff  aiiiiply  a  aqoare  flag. 


Baaiui  of  Marriage.— The  public 
notice  of  marriage  to  be  contracted  is  traced 
back  in  France  and  £kigland  to  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  England  it  is 
known  as  early  as  a.d.  1200  to  have  been 
given  three  times,  as  now.  A  canon  to  that 
effect  was  passed  in  the  Synod  of  Westminster, 
under  Hubert  Fitzwalter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  91).  In  1322, 
a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter  Ile3niolds 
ordered  the  banns  to  be  on  three  Sundays,  or 
holy-days,  distant  from  one  another  (a  se 
disUintiiuM);  on  which,  William  Lyndwood 
(Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1444)  notes,  in  his 
**  Provinciale,"  that  it  seems  one  day  at  least 
must  be  between  them;  then  adds  that  he 
thinks  three  feast-days  running,  as  in  Easter 
or  Whitsun  Week,  will  do ;  because  to  be 
distant  is  the  same  as  to  differ,  or  to  be  re- 
moved, and  if  three  feast-days  come  running, 
they  60  differ  that  one  of  them  is  not  another. 
But  all  room  for  this  little  bit  of  casuistry  is 
removed  by  the  "  Sarum  Manual,"  which  pro- 
vides, in  so  many  words,  that  Uiere  must  be 
one  common  day  between  the  feast-days 
Following  the  Sarum  use,  holy-days  as  well 
as  Sundays  were  mentioned  in  sdl  our  re- 
formed prayer-books,  including  the  one  of 
1662,  that  now  in  use;  and  it  is  without  the 
least  authority  that  the  rubric  was  altered  by 
the  printers,  about  1809,  as  it  now  commonly 
stands. 

The  time  for  banns,  in  the  Sarum  use,  was 
during  the  Mass,  and  in  agreement  with  this, 
all  our  books  directed  and  direct  that  it  is  to 
be  during  the  Communion  Service,  before  the 
Offertory  sentences;  but  the  above-mentioned 
printer's  alteration  has  swept  this  too  away, 
and  substituted  "after  the  second  lesson."  The 
history  of  this  is  that  the  Act  of  26  C^rge 
II.  (commonly  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke*s) 
provided  this  as  the  place  for  banns  in  the 
£vening  Service,  iot  wnidi  no  previous  pro- 
vision had  ever  been  made,  and  that  it  was 
construed  to  extend  to  the  Morning  Service 
also.  But  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Mans- 
field and  by  Baron  Alderson  (1856)  that  this  is 
a  wrong  construction,  and  that  tne  time  for 
banns  in  the  Morning  Service  is  still  reg^ulated 
by  the  rubric,  and  is  therefore  before  the 
Cftfertory  sentences.  With  regard  to  the  former 
point,  whether  holy-days  as  well  as  Sundays 
are  still  available  for  banns,  the  case  is 
different ;  for  though  it  has  never  been  raised 
or  decided,  and  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  stand  on  the  same  footing,  the  Act 
4  Geo.  rV.  distinctly  provides  that  banns 
shall  be  publi^ed  on  three  Sundays^  and  that 
other  rules  of  the  rubric  not  hereby  altered 
shall  be  duly  observed.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  generally  held  to  supersede  the  rubric, 
and  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron 
Alderson  was  not  opposed  to  this  principle,  but 
simply  declared  that  the  Act,  being  capable  of 
a  construction  in  agreement  with  the  rubric, 
was  to  receive  such  construction.  The  later  Act 
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6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  which  confirms  "  all  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  rubric,"  refers,  not  to 
the  publication  of  banns,  but  to  the  actual 
solemnization  of  marria^. 

The  object  of  this  publication  of  Banns, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  publicity:  as  the 
8arum  book  has  it,  **when  the  greater 
multitude  of  people  shall  be  present.**  In 
England  the  greater  multitude  are  now 
present  at  Morning  Prayer,  and  when 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron  Alderson  gave 
their  decisions,  this  was  almost  invariably 
followed  by  the  Ck)mmunion  Service,  so  that 
the  greatest  publicity  was  still  attained; 
but  it  is  not  now  attained  by  publishing  banns 
at  an  early  celebration,  when  (at  least  in  the 
country)  a  dozen  at  most  may  be  present. 

Baptisill. — One  of  the  two  Sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ,  and  that  rite  whereby 
admission  is  g^ven  to  Christianity. 

1.  Origin.  —  It  is,  though  not  demon- 
strably certain,  very  highly  probable  that 
the  admission  to  Judaism  by  baptism  of  Pro- 
selytes of  Righteousness  (the  highest  ckss  of 
proselytes),  which  certainly  existed  after  our 
liord*s  time,  existed  during  and  before  His 
time  and  that  of  John  the  B^tist.  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot  (on  Matt,  iii.)  and  Prideaux  assume 
it  at  once;  and  it  is  urged  that  if  it  is 
not  free  from  doubt,  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment may  be  founded  on  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  if 
the  idea  of  baptism  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  Jews,  ana  it  agrees  with  analogy  that 
the  rite  should  be  founded  on  and  developed 
out  of  one  already  known.  References  to 
authorities  may  be  found  in  Smith's  **  Dic- 
tionary of  (Christian  Antiquities,*'  under 
"Baptism,**  i.  170.  This  proselvte  baptism 
was  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  and  its  derivative,  that  of  John,  would 
probably  be  so  also :  "  They  were  baptised 
of  him  in  Jordan**  (Matt.  iii.  6).  Our  Lord 
also  came  up  ''  out  of  the  water.*' 

Thus,  then,  John*s  baptism  prepared  the 
way  for  that  of  the  Greater  than  he  who 
was  to  come  after  him,  and  even  this  Greater, 
'<to  fulfil  all  righteousness,**  deigned  to 
receive  it  at  his  hands.  The  disciples  of  our 
Lord  also  baptised,  but  it  was  not  with  full 
Christian  baptism,  for  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  not  instituted  by  Him  till 
just  before  His  ascension  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Probably  their  baptism,  like  John's,  was  a 
baptism  merely  of  repentance. 

2.  pRoouBss. — The  full  form  of  baptism 
instituted  by  the  glorified  Saviour  became 
instantly  the  only  authorised  form,  and  all 
seeming  exceptions  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  shown  to  be  not  really  such  :  chiefly 
by  these  considerations,  that  the  phrase  *'  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii. 
16,  xix.  4)  follows  instantly  on  a  mention  of 
the  preaching  of  that  Name,  so  that  it  is 


most  natural  that  the  q>eaker  or  nanat 
(not  speaking,  as  no  early  writer  in  such  csi 
speaks,  with  strict  theological  aocimc 
should  continue  the  use  of  the  same  form 
language;  also  that  the  preposition  answen 
to  the  "Rngliah  "in*'  is  not  always  t 
same ;  also  that  in  no  case  is  the  expresdi 
strictly  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Son."  Soi 
very  few  real  exceptions  there  afterwai 
were,  but  formal  decisions  were  always 
&vour  of  the  orthodox  way. 

Adult  baptism,  in  the  first  days  of  Chr 
tianity,  was,  of  course,  the  rule,  and  infB 
baptism  only  known  when  whole  houaeho! 
were  converted  at  once.  Of  this  instaa< 
can  be  given  where  children  can  hardly  hi 
failed  to  make  part ;  and  that  infant  bapti 
was  our  Lord's  mtention,  the  two  texts.  Mi 
X.  14  and  John  iii.  5,  when  taken  together,  a 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
Christians,  enough  to  show.  As  Christian 
grew,  and  children  were  bom  of  Christ 
parents,  these  were  in  many  cases  bapti 
in  their  infancy  (Iren.  agt.  Heresies,  ii.  { 
Tert  de  Bapt.  18 ;  Iren.,  Horn,  on  St.  La 
14),  but  not  in  all,  for  an  exaggerated  opin 
of  sin  after  baptism,  and  probably  in  sc 
cases  even  the  mere  &ct  that  the  pare 
themselves  had  been  baptised  as  adults, 
often  to  the  deferring  of  baptism,  as  in 
cases  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Emperor  C 
stantine.  About  the  fifth  and  sixth  centui 
infant  baptism  became  the  rule,  and  hae 
remained  ever  since ;  but  there  have  alw 
been  bodies  of  Christians,  larger  or  smal 
who  have  denied  the  necessity  of  inf 
.  baptism;  and,  as  is  well  known,  such  exisJ 
the  present  time.     [Baptists.] 

3.  Matter,  Mods,  and  Maxkbr. — 1 
essentials  of  baptism  are,  first,  water;  a 
secondly,  the  recitation  of  the  formula,  ** 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
the  Hol|'  Ghost ;"  and  it  is,  of  course,  fort 
necessary  that  the  water  should  actw 
touch  the  person  of  him  who  is  to  be  ? 
tised,  but  the  quantity  of  water  wk 
obtains  this  contact  is  not  essential ;  s 
therefore,  three  ways  of  administering  I 
tism,  all  equally  valid,  have  existed,  eoi 
spending  to  the  three  ways  in  which 
necessary  contact  may  be  procured.  Tl 
are:  dipping  in  the  water  [Imiiersk 
pouring  the  water  on  [Affusion],  sprinkJ 
the  water  [Aspersion].  Immernon  y 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  first  rule  of  the  Cha: 
All  early  descriptions  of  baptism,  as  Ter 
lian,  cU  Baptismoj  use  such  words  as  gc 
down,  and  plunging  in  the  water;  but 
the  same  time  it  is  also  clear  that  Afu 
was  known  and  used  where  necessary 
where  the  Philippian  gaoler  was  bapti 
'*  he  and  all  his  straightway,**  in  the  mii 
of  the  night,  St.  Paul  being  still  a  priso 
and  certainly  not  able  to  take  11 
out  to  the  river  Gangites.  In  the  V^e^^ 
Church,   however,   Afuaion   gradually    1 
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tbepboe  of  Iwumrgum^  and  as  early  as  the 
Umteeoth  oaituTy  had  become  the  custom 
which  it  Dowis,  taking  the  form  of  Atpertion, 
like  only  mention  of  A»p§r9ion  in  any  formu- 
krj  of  the  Church  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  catechism  between  1604  and  1662»  when 
the  aaswtf  to  the  question,  '*  What  is  the 
ootvizd  Tiaible  mm  or  form  in  baptism  f  " 
stood  thus:  **  Water  wherein  the  person 
baptiMd  is  dipped,  or  sprinkled  with  it,  in  the 
Naae,  &c  "  But  in  tlie  East  Imnursion  has 
TEmsiDed  ^le  practice  as  well  as  the  primary 
rale;  this  latter  it  indeed  still  is  in  the 
Cbordi  of  En^^aDd,  as  her  rabrics  for  Public 
Baptism  show.  Scattered  instances  of  abso- 
lute compliance  with  them  may  be  found  in 
nodon  times,  as  in  the  family  of  Shirley, 
tm^  Qiariesl.  One  in  1823  may  be  found 
is  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year,  p.  214. 
Of  late  years  it  has  become  somewhat  more 
conmiaiL  [See  Baptisteby].  The  tripte  appli- 
catioQ  of  water,  in  agreement  with  the  form 
of  words,  was  also  the  ancient  rule,  but  it 
was  very  early  that  the  simfflt  application  was 
used,  aind  declared  equaJly  allowable,  in 
recognitioo  of  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity. 
StOl,  the  earlier  form,  though  no  longer  re- 
qimed  by  the  CSiurdi  of  England,  is  not 
nsfraquciitly  used,  and  in  the  Eastern  and 
Boman  Qmrches  is  the  universal  practice. 
Of  other  ancient  ceremonies  of  minor  impor- 
taoce  space  forbids  to  speak  at  length;  the 
chief  of  Uiem,  exorcism  and  anointing,  were, 
vith  the  Trme  Immersion,  retained  in  our 
first  reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1649,  bat  laid 
aside  with  it  in  1562. 

4.  MnnsTSB. — As  our  Lord  handed  on  the 
fonetion  of  baptism  to  His  disciples  the 
Apostles,  so  they  handed  it  on  to  their  suc- 
oesBocs,  the  first  bishops,  whose  special  pro- 
vince it  remained  for  some  time  before  they, 
in  their  torn,  handed  it  on  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  ministry :  but  aU  along  it  was  held 
tbU  the  powo*  lay  with  the  whole  ministry, 
as  when  St.  Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist 
baptiKd  at  Samaria  (Acts  viii) ;  it  has  hoeai 
^  held,  thougli  lees  universally,  and  is  still 
held,  that  bapiiion  can  be  given  by  any  person 
whonfioevw.  This  is  shown  in  the  rubrics  of 
^  old  ]gngHsh  offices. 

6.  Thb  SiGir  OP  THB  Cboss. — ^This  is  not 
CMotialtobapti8m,and  accordingly  in  jMiyate 
it  is  not  ordered.  In  public  it  is  used,  not  as 
i  part  of  baptism,  but  '*  in  token  that  here- 
after he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
faith  of  Christ  crudfied,  and  manfully  to 
fight  under  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
asd  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faith- 
fol  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.** 
Than  these  familiar  words  of  the  Church  of 
fagi—d,  no  better  short  explanation  can  be 
^bod.  A  longer  and  more  elaborate  one, 
justifying  ^le  ceremony  from  tiie  charge  of 
■BpsntiUon,  is  found  in  the  30th  canon  5.  the 
Churdiof  England. 

^     ' "         of  Bells.— 'An  improper  de- 


signation, sometimes  given  to  the  ceremony  of 
dedicating  bells,  in  which  they  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  there  being,  however,  no 
association  between  this  rite  and  that  of  holy 
baptism.    [Bslls,  Baptism  of.] 

Baptism  of  Blood. — Persons  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  Christ  without  having 
hiid  time  or  opportunity  to  be  baptised,  were 
accounted  by  the  ancient  Church  to  have 
been  baptised  in  their  own  blood  by  the  act 
of  martyrdom. 

Baptunnerium,  or  Baptiraude. — 

The  baptism  book,  out  of  which  the  clergy 
and  singers  said  the  services  for  baptism. 
In  the  modem  Church  of  England  these  ser- 
vices are  usually  bound  up  with  those  for 
churchings,  burials,  and  marriages,  under  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Occasional  Offices,  or 
"  The  ManuaL" 

Baptistery  .—The  building  [Greek  Bafh- 
iittirion ;  Lat.  Baptisterium]  set  apart  in  or 
near  a  church  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism. While  the  Church  was  in  a  missionary 
condition  converts  were  baptised  in  such 
places  as  were  most  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  some  being  christened  in 
fountains,  pools,  or  running  streams,  as  was 
the  Ethiopian  convert  of  St.  Philip  [Acts 
viii.  36-39J,  others  in  houses,  by  the  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  person  from  some  vessel, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Philippian  gaoler  and  his  family  [Acts  xvi. 
33].  But  as  the  settled  orgamsation  of 
Christianity  progressed,  although  this  primi- 
tive method  was  still  continued,  as  it  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day,  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  became  associated  with  the 
buildings  which  were  erected,  or  adapted,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  Divine  Service.  It 
then  became  the  custom,  apart  from  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Church  work,  for  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  three  times  a  year,  namely,  at  Epi- 
phany, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  the  bishop 
confirming  all  at  once  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  christened.  Thus  the  buildings  would 
need  to  be  larger,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  to  be  christened,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  near  the  residence  of  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  his 
presence  to  confirm  the  baptism  and  the  bap- 
tised. Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  baptisteries 
were  originally  annexed  to  cathedral  churches, 
the  city  of  Rome  being  the  only  place  where 
they  appear  to  have  been  associated  with 
smaller  churches  in  the  earlier  times  of  orga- 
nised Christianity. 

The  most  ancient  baptisteries  known  are 
those  of  Aquileia,  which  is  in  ruins,  of  the 
Lateran  of  Rome,  of  Ravenna,  and  of  Florence, 
these  dating  from  the  fourih  to  the  sixth 
century.  IVom  these  and  others,  and  from  the 
references  made  to  the  rite  of  baptism  by. 
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early  Christian  writers,  it  appears  that  a 
baptistery  was  generally  circuliur,  or  six  or 
eight-sided,  having  in  the  centre  a  large 
reservoir,  or  font,  into  which  the  person  to  be 
christened  descended  by  three  steps,  the 
water  being  sufficiently  deep  for  immersion 
above  the  knees,  or  for  more  complete  immer- 
sion by  kneeling  or  stooping.  This  reservoir,  or 
**  piscina,*'  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which 
was  supported  on  pillars  of  marble,  and  this 
dome  was  decorated,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
other  Gospel  subjects;  and  the  whole  build- 
ing was  often  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Baptisteries  are  usually  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  There  is  a  curious  baptistery  in 
the  parish  church  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  made 
by  the  Vicar,  John  Johnson  [Johnson],  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the 
immersion  of  those  who  had  grown  to  be 
adults  without  being  baptised.  There  are, 
however,  only  two  notices  of  its  having  been 
used. 

Baptists. — A  denomination  which  main- 
tains that  the  only  true  baptism  is  that 
which  is  administered  to  persons  who  can 
give  an  account  of  their  faitn,  and  by  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  body  in  watcor.  But  although 
this  ordinary  definition  is  correct  as  &r  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not  go  further  than  externals, 
nor  does  it  distinguish  this  denomination 
from  the  Churches  of  ancient  origin,  since  the 
latter  make  strict  provision  that  all  grown-up 
persons  who  come  to  baptism  shall  give  an 
account  of  their  faith,  and  also  that  baptism 
shall  be  administered  by  immersion  when 
desired.  The  true  difference  in  essential 
principle  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Church 
of  England  is  that  the  former  baptise  persons 
in  the  belief  that  they^  have  been  converted, 
the  rite  of  baptism  bemg  used  as  an  outward 
sign  that  they  have  already,  before  baptism, 
and  independently  of  it,  become  children  of 
Qod ;  while  the  latter  distinctly  expresses  in 
the  words  of  the  baptismal  service  that  the 
persons  baptised,  whether  infants  or  adults, 
are  by  the  administration  of  baptism  "re- 
generate, and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church,"  "  being  now  bom  ag^n,  and  made 
heirs  of  everlasting  salvation  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  '  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Catechism,  that  each  one  of  us  "  in "  our 
"  baptism  "  "  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.''  There  should  also  be 
added  this  further  practical  difference :  that 
whereas  the  Church  of  England  accepts  the 
baptisms  of  Baptists  as  true  and  vaUd  bap- 
tisms, making  the  persons  christened  children 
of  God,  who  need  no  further  baptism,  no 
baptisms  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any 
other  communion  are  accepted  as  true  and 
valid  by  the  Baptists  unless  they  were  per- 
formed when  the  persons  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.     AQ  persons,  therefore,   who 


have  been  christened   in    infancy   are    i 
baptised  if  they  become  Baptists. 

The  rejection  of  in&int  baptism  was  a  pri 
dple  of  many  mediaeval  sects,  and  of  t 
Anabaptists  ;  but  it  was  almost  invarial 
mixed  up  with  theological  and  political  pri 
ciples,  which  make  a  broad  Ime  of  demi 
cation  between  them  and  the  Protestant  Be 
tists  of  England,  Germany,  and  Amer 
[Anabaptists],  who  have  not  been  disti 
guished  by  revolutionary  tendencies.  Tlv 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  special  opini< 
which  they  hold  respecting  infant  biapti 
were  held  by  many  of  the  Puritans 
the  Reformation  age,  but  the  severe  p 
ceedings  of  reformers  like  Hooper  i 
Latimer  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  nu 
some  degree  of  secrecy  necessary  for  sa^ 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
those  whose  views  on  baptism  were  sizn 
those  of  the  modem  Baptists  ag^gregated  i 
separate  communities  until  the  reign 
Charles  I.,  when  the  formation  of  their  f 
congregation  took  place,  according  to  tl 
historian,  Crosby,  under  the  foUowin^  < 
cumstances;  the  original  narrator  be 
William  Kiffin,  one  of  the  founders  of 
sect: — "There  was  a  congregation,  of  I 
testant  Dissenters  of  the  Lidependent  pen 
sion  in  London  gathered  in  the  year  1( 
whereof  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  the  first  pas 
and  after  him  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  yirho  ' 
their  minister  at  this  time.  In  this  soci 
several  persons,  finding  that  the  con^regpal 
kept  not  their  first  principles  of  se^arat 
and  being  also  convinced  that  baptism 
not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but  such  c 
as  professed  Mt)i  in  Christ,  de^red  that  t 
might  be  dismissed  frem  that  common 
and  idlowed  to  form  a  distinct  oongregat 
in  such  order  as  was  most  agreeable  to  t 
own  sentiments.  The  Church,  conside] 
that  they  were  now  grown  very  nomeroai 
more  than  could  in  these  times  of  persecu 
conveniently  meet  together,  and  belie< 
also  that  these  persons  acted  from  a  princ 
of  conscience,  and  not  obstinacy,  agree 
allow  them  the  liberty  they  desired,  and 
the^  should  be  constituted  a  distinct  Ohm 
which  was  performed  the  12th  of  Septeru 
1633.  And  as  they  believed  that  baptism 
not  rightly  administered  to  infants,  ao 
looked  upon  the  baptism  they  had  reoc 
in  that  age  as  invalid :  whereupon,  most  < 
of  them  received  a  new  baptism.  Tlieir  xn 
ter  was  Mr.  John  Spilsbury.  What  nm 
they  were  is  uncertain,  bemuse  in  tlie  ] 
tioning  of  the  names  of  about  twenty 
and  women,  it  is  added,  *  with  divers  otl 
In  the  year  1638,  ^fr.  William  Kiffin 
writer  of  this  narrative),  Mr.  Thomas  'Wi 
and  others  being  of  the  same  judgmen't, ' 
upon  their  request,  dismissed  to  the  said 
Spilsbury's  congregation.  In  the  year 
another  congregation  of  Baptists  was  -foi 
whose  place  of  meeting  was   in    Oru 
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Jmn,  the  chief  promoters  of  which  were 
Mr.  UTeen,Mr.  Paul  Uobeon,  and  Captain  Spen- 
cff."  [CtoeibfsHUt  of  £ng.  Baptists,  i  148.] 
The  aune  writer  also  records  that  the  *'  new 
baptism'*  of  these  early  Baptists  was  effected 
by  communication  with  the  Dut<^  Mbnnon- 
ms.  One  of  their  nomber,  Mr.  Richard 
Blont^  heing  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, was  sent  over  to  Holland,  where  he 
ns  baptised  by  John  Batte ;  and  on  his  re- 
tain, he  baptised  Mr.  Samuel  Biacklock,  the 
two  of  them  baptising  others  to  the- number 
of  fifty-three. 

llie  amnbers  of  the  Baptist  congregations 
rajBdl?  increased  about  the  time  of  the  Great 
BebelUoiL  In  the  year  1646  there  were  said 
to  be  forty-siz  of  them  in  and  about  London 
akme. 

A  Dedaiation  of  Parliament  was  issued 
in  their  fairoar  in  March,  1647,  but  a  year 
later,  on  May  2nd,  1648,  an  Ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Conunons  was  passed,  which  was 
of  exactly  an  opposite  character.  This  latter 
(.Ordinance  declared,  ''  Whoever  shall  say  that 
the  baptism  of  iniemts  is  unlawful,  or  that 
Boch  baptism  is  void,  and  that  such  persons 
ought  to  be  baptised  again,  and  in  pursuance 
thereof  shall  baptise  any  person  formerly 
baptised,  or  shall  say  the  Church  government 
of  Pretb3rtery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful, 
>haU,  upon  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two 
witnesses,  or  by  his  own  confession,  be 
ordered  to  renounce  his  said  error  in  the 
pahlic  congregation  of  the  parish  where  the 
offence  was  oommitted;  and,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, he  diall  be  committed  to  prison  till 
he  find  soreties  that  he  shall  not  publish  or 
"wmtBin  the  said  error  any  more."  The 
Bftptista,  however,  shared  in  the  moderation 
wi^  which  religions  of  all  kinds  were  treated 
by  Cromwell,  and  many  of  his  supporters 
belonging  to  their  sect,  it  attained  considerable 
political  importance  during  the  time  of  his 
rule. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  increasing 
body  hroke  up  into  two  distinct  sections: 
those  of  the  Greneral  and  the  Particular 
Baptists. 

'^OenanJ  Baptiste,  whoarealsocalled 
**  Azminian  Baptists,''  derive  their  name  from 
l»>ldiiig  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption, 
■nee  ti^y  maintain  with  the  Arminians  that 
Christ  dwd  to  redeem  all  men.  They  split  off 
from  the  main  body  in  1660,  when  a  "  Con- 
^Mioo  of  FaiUi "  was  promulgated  by  them, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  which  they 
"et  fotth  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  in 
the  eigbth  and  ninth  that  of  election.  At  the 
B«rtontion,  in  1661,  they  claimed  to  be  20,000 
in  nimber,  but  shortly  afterwards  began  that 
downward  course  of  the  sect  into  Unitarian- 
wn,  which  eventually  split  it  up.  Those 
*ho  then  seceded  took  the  name  of  "  New 
Connection  General  Baptists." 

^^  Particular  Baptists  call  them- 
v^n  so  because  they  maintain  the  Calvinistic 


doctrine  of  "  particular  redemption,"  namely, 
that  Christ  did  not  die  to  redeem  all  men,  but 
only  the  elect.  These,  again,  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  [1]  the  ''free  Communionists," 
who  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper  those  persons 
who  have  been  baptised  in  in&mcy  only,  jis 
well  as  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults ;  and  [2]  the  "  strict,"  or  "  close  Com- 
munionists,"  wno  admit  no  persons  to  Com- 
munion but  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults. 

As  there  are  ten  or  twelve  minor  sects  of 
Baptists  as  well  as  these  principal  divisions,  it 
is  convenient  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
Particular  Baptists  who  are  generally  meant 
when  "  Baptists  "  without  any  other  designa- 
tion are  named.  In  many  of  the  churches, 
however,  which  formally  belong  to  this  class, 
the  distinctive  tenet  of  particular  redemption 
is  no  longer  msisted  upon. 

The  system  of  Church  government  among 
Baptists  is  that  of  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  each  congregation  being  complete 
in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  interference 
from  without.  In  1832,  an  association  of 
Baptist  churches  was  constrtuted  under  the 
name  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  to  this 
most  of  the  churches  have  affiliated  them- 
selves ;  but  it  possesses  no  right  of  inter- 
ference with  tie  several  communities  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  1885  the  statistical 
records  of  the  Baptists  enumerated  in  the 
United  Ki&gdom  3,909  chapels,  in  charge  of 
1,908  pastors  and  3,505  evangelists,  with 
312,465  baptised  members,  and  467,930  Sun- 
day scholars.  There  are  also  considerable 
numbers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
English  Colonies  and  foreign  dominions  of 
the  Crown ;  and  missionaries  are  employed 
among  the  natives  of  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Baptist  community 
on  their  missions,  and  on  other  pious  objects, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £200,000. 

Barbara,  St.  [a.d.  235.]— All  which  is 
historic-ally  known  respecting  this  saint  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  nobleman  of 
Nicomedia,  named  Dioscorus,  that  she  learned 
Christianity  from  Origen,  and  that  she  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  Nicomedia  in  the  year 
235,during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus.  The 
ordimiry  legend  about  her  is  that  having  lost 
her  mother,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  tower  by  her 
father,  who  gave  her  much  indulgence  and 
luxury,  but  wished  to  prevent  her  beauty 
from  attracting  suitors.  When  he  had 
ordered  two  windows  only  to  be  constructed, 
Barbara  directed  a  third  to  be  made,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  she  had  done  this  in 
honour  pf  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Dioscorus 
was  so  enraged  that,  when  he  f  oimd  it  impos- 
sible to  make  his  daughter  abjure  Christianity, 
he  carried  her  before  the  persecutors,  and 
eventually  beheaded  her  with  his  own  hands. 
At  the  moment  of  her  death  tiiere  occurred 
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a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
thus  St.  Barbara  is  regarded  as  the  saint  who 
protects  against  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire- 
arms. There  is  a  pretty  Gtermanleg^end  that 
when  she  was  being  scourged  before  execu- 
tion the  angels  changed  the  rods  into  feathers. 
Usually  she  is  represented  in  art  with  a  tower 
in  her  hand  or  near  to  her,  and  often  with 
artillery  at  her  feet,  and  her  effigy  is  frequently 
engraved  on  arms  and  armour.  The  dar 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Barbara  is 
Dea  4th. 

Barb^otes.—A  sect  of  Gnostics  men- 
tioned by  Irenseus,  who  sprang  up  in  the 
second  century,  and  called  themselves  after 
the  name  they  had  given  to  a  fanciful  being 
named  Barbelos,  or  narbelo,  whom  they  seem 
to  have  substituted  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
Christian  system,  calling  him  the  Son  [Heb. 
Bar]  of  the  Father  and  of  a  mother  named 
Jaldabaoth,  or  Sabaoth,  whom  tiiey  designa- 
ted the  Lady  [Heb.  Belak],  Such  traces  of 
Ohristianitv  as  there  were  in  their  ^system 
were  mixed  up  with  so  much  licentiousness, 
that  they  received  the  nickname  of  Bar- 
borians,  from  ^the  Greek  word  borboro$, 
which  means  filth  or  mud. 

Barelay,  Robbrt  Qud.  1648  — 16901.— 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguisned 
of  the  Quakers.  He  belonged  to  a  Presby- 
terian family  of  Morayshire,  but  was  educated 
at  the  Scotch  Seminary  College  at  Paris. 
When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father, 
David  Barclay,  became  a  convert  to  the  new 
sect  of  the  Quakbbs  (q.v.),  and  Robert,  being 
then  brought  back  to  Scotland,  soon  adopted 
his  other's  opinions.  From  that  time  he 
became  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  Quaker- 
ism, and  was  imprisoned  for  his  opinions 
at  Aberdeen  in  1677.  In  1682  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New  Jersey,  but  as  he 
was  allowed  to  have  a  deputy-governor,  he 
never  visited  his  government,  but  remained  on 
his  estate  of  Ury,  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  made  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  he  died,  in 
the  year  1690. 

Barclay's  celebrity  among  the  Quakers 
rests  on  an  "Apology  for  their  Tenets,"  which 
he  published  in  Lieitin  in  1676,  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  circu- 
lated in  many  editions.  He  was  intimate  with 
Fox  and  Penn,  and  was  also  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Bhine,  a  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
niece  of  Charles  I. 

Baroochba. — A  Jew,  who,  whilst  Jeru- 
salem was  lying  waste  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  assumed  the  name  of  Barcochba  (Son 
of  the  Star),  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
[a.d.  132.]  Great  numbers  flocked  to  him 
and  he  succeeded  in  recovering  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  his  heroic  but  sanguinary  exploits, 
achieved  the  freedom  of  the  Palestine  Jews 


for  a  short  time.  But  after  a  savage  tl 
years'  war  the  Roman  g^ineral,  Ju 
Severus,  stormed  his  fortress,  Bother, 
Baroochba  was  killed.  Every  Jew  was 
bidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  set  foot  in 
Holy  City*.  The  Christians  soifeved  m 
during  this  struggle,  both  from  the  Rom 
who  firoqoently  treated  them  as  though  1 
were  Jews,  and  from  the  followers  of  the 
postor  because  they  refused  to  jean  him. 

Bardesaaiuis. — ^The  followers  of  1 
desanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edeasa,  in  Mesopotsj 
a  man  of  gruat  learning  and  piety.  He 
his  followers  adopted  the  dual  system  oi 
Gnostics,  but  not  their  worse  principles ; 
perhaps  they  only  adopted  dualism  f 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  origii 
evil,  which  they  desired  to  make  indepen 
of  Giod,  without  imagining  any  other  Supi 
Creator.  But  Bardesanes  held  opinioiu 
specting  the  body  of  our  Lord  which  ^ 
not  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Hia  Ii 
nation,  looking  upon  it  as  an  appeuanoe 
body  rather  than  real  flesh  and  blood,  an 
descending  direct  from  heaven,  and  not  ^ 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  and  his  son,  J 
monius,  wrote  a  great  many  hymns,  w 
were  very  popular,  and  were  used  i 
among  Catholic  Christians.  In  the  fo 
century  the  public  use  of  these  hymn 
churches  was  forbidden,  and  after  that 
thing  is  heard  of  the  Bardesanians. 

Bardsayt  Thb  Saint  op.  —  The  t 
*^  island  of  bards ''  on  the  coast  of  Camar 
shire,  was  also  known  as  the  "islan 
saints."  It  acquired  the  name  from  I 
the  place  to  which  Dubricius,  the  Archbii 
or  Bishop,  of  Caerleon,  retired  in  a.d. 
and  where  he  founded  a  monastic  hi 
which  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the  R 
mation.  Thence  proceeded  many  holy 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Wall 
troublous  times,  when  that  service  le 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
tending  for  the  possession  of  the  country. 

Barlaamitas. — So  named  from  Bad 
Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  Constantinopl 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ' 
were  the  opponents  of  the  fanatical  B 
CHA8T8  (q.v.),  or  Quietists  of  that  age. 

Barlow,  William. — A  reforming  bi 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Eliza 
now  principally  known  as  the  leadings 
secrator  of  An^bishop  Parker,  and  m 
subject  of  the  controversies  which 
arisen,  both  concerning  his  own  cons 
tion  and  his  performance  of  that  rit 
Parker.  Barlow  was  of  Welsh  dei 
and  bom  in  Essex  about  1499;  hsu 
education  partly  at  St.  Osyth,  in 
county,  in  a  convent  of  Augustine  a 
(of  the  building  of  which  a  good  part 
remains),  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  whu 
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tcfck  htt  degree  of  D.D.  His  early  opinions, 
Hke  his  later  ones,  were  Protestant,  for  he 
vrote  and  published,  in  1519,  a  book  called 
Tke  Bmrffing  of  the  Mass,  which  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  ;  he  also  went  abroad 
to  hear  the  Grerman  Keformers.  Bat  their 
doebine,  strange  to  say,  pleased  him  not; 
n«ther  Carlstadt,  nor  Hansschein  (better 
knovn  as  CEcolampadins),  nor  even  Lnther 
himself  could  steaay  this  wavering  convert, 
and  he  went  on  to  Rome.  Thence,  returning 
to  ^gland,  he  published,  in  1531,  a  violent 
attack  upon  what  he  called  the  **  Lutheran 
Jaccyona,*'  and  in  1633  wrote  to  Hairy  VIII., 
and  formally  recanted  his  "grievous  errors 
in  disallowing  the  Mass  and  denying  Purga- 
tory." In  spite  of  this,  he  must  have  halted 
between  the  two  opinions,  for  in  the  same 
year  he  was  collated  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
at  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  requ^  to  the 
Rectory  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  and  in  1534, 
by  the  same  influence,  made  Prior  of  Augus- 
tine Canons,  first  at  Haverfordwest,  and  Uien 
at  Bisham,  in  Berkshire.  This  last  he  held 
tin  July  0,  1536.  In  November,  1534,  he 
was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  join 
Henry  in  throwing  o£F  the  Pope*s  supremacy, 
and  in  Scotland  he  remainea  till  February 
10,  1535.  A  year  afterwards,  March  to  May, 
1536,  he  was  again  in  Scotland  on  the  same 
ernnd,  with  a  short  interval  in  April. 

We  now  come  to  his  promotion  to  a 
bishopric ;  and  here  reference  may  be  made 
to  Mr.  Haddan*e  exhaustive  notes  on  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall's  Treatise,  The  Conaeera^ 
tion  of  J^roUstant  Bishops  Vindicated^  from 
which  tiieae  dates  and  Uiose  above  are  taken  ; 
Bramhall's  Works  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
library,  iiL,  Preface  (which  is  unpaged),  and 
pp.  138-143,  227.  Bsj-low  was  elected  Bishop 
of  St.  Asi^ih  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
JaanazT  16,  1536;  his  temporalities  were  re- 
Btored  February  2,  and  his  election  confirmed 
by  the  Archbishop,  Februarr  23,  when  the 
register  makes  no  mention  of  his  consecration. 
As  he  was  in  Scotland  immediately  afterwards, 
and,  indeed,  being  confirmed  by  proi^,  pro- 
bably on  his  joomey  at  the  time,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  not  consecrated  to  St  Asaph, 
fle  was  elected  by  the  Bean  and  Chapter  of 
St  DaTid^s,  April  10,  confirmed  in  person 
April  21,  and  received  his  temporalities  April 
26,  when  it  is  certain  that  he  was  still  uncon- 
leciated,  mnce  the  Act  of  Parliament  then  in 
force  miade  it  compulsory  to  recite  the  conse- 
ciatian  if  it  had  taken  place.  On  April  27 
be  received  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  House 
of  Locds ;  Parliament  met  on  June  8,  and  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Lords  June  30,  being 
then,  of  course,  consecrated.  All  this  is 
proved  by  the  different  registers  which  still 
exist,  but  the  actual  register  of  the  consecra- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
proTpd  by  collateral  evidence.  "We  -have  seen 
that  he  was  still  nnconsecrated  on  April  26, 


but  consecrated  by  June  30 ;  the  time,  how- 
ever, is  still  further  narrowed  b^  the  prece- 
dence which  he  took  in  Parliament  and 
Convocation.  This  is  regulated  by  the  date 
of  consecration,  and  Barlow's  place  was  after 
a  bishop  who  was  undoubtedly  consecrated 
June  11.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  performance  of  any  other  consecration  be- 
tween June  1 1  and  30,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he 
was  consecrated  with  this  bishop  on  the  11th ; 
the  omission  of  the  entry  in  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  register  being  of  no  importance 
when  it  is  remembered  how  carelessly  this  is 
kept,  no  fewer  than  seven  other  consecrations 
being  omitted.  To  the  fact  of  the  consecra- 
tion vritnees  is  also  given  by  Barlow*s  civil 
acts  as  bishop  :  s.g.j  his  granting  of  leases, 
which,  if  he  were  nnconsecrated,  would  have 
been  null  and  void ;  and  by  his  spiritual  acts, 
as  ordaining  priests  and  deacons  and  co-c<  n- 
secrating  bishops,  which  latter  he  did  in  1639 
and  1542 ;  bat,  most  of  all,  by  his  own  words 
in  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  conse- 
cration, and  which  was  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  January  11,  1537,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  said  that  any  layman  appointed  by  the 
king  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  himself, 
or  the  best  in  England.  This,  if  he  were 
nnconsecrated,  would  be  simply  meaninglefes. 
It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  he,  as 
well  as  Archbishop  Cranmer,  held  low 
opinions  on  consecration;  but,  considering 
the  results,  legal  and  other,  of  such  a  course, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  it  To  resume  his  history :  he 
was  employed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
Vm.  and  Edward  VI.  in  almost  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  Reformation;  notably  he 
aided  in  compiling  "The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,'*  1537,  commonly  known  as 
the  **  Bishops'  Book."  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  "Wells  by  letters  patent,  dated 
February  3,  1548,  the  canonical  formalities  of 
election  and  confirmation  being  then  siis- 
pended  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Edward  VI. 
died  July  6,  1653,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (the  exact  date  is  not  known)  Barlow 
resigned  this  see,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  Queen  Mary  as  a  married  heretic. 
He,  however,  recanted,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  republishing  his  book  against  the 
"Lutheran  Jaccyons,'*  and  afterwards  con- 
trived to  escape  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Mary 
died  November  17,  1658.  Then  returning 
to  England,  he  consecrated  Matthew  Parker 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  December  17, 
1559,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishops  Scory, 
Coverdale,  and  Hodgkin.  He  was  at  the 
time  Bishop-elect  of  Chichester,  and  confirmed 
thereto  December  20.  On  June  21,  1660, 
he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
which  o£Bce  he  resigned  in  1565,  and  died 
December  10,  1569. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  vacil- 
lating nature  of  his  character;  nor  was  he 
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remarkable  for  devoutness  or  discretion. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  after  the  discussion  of 
any  serious  subject,  would  sometimes  say, 
*'  This  is  all  very  true,  but  my  brother  Barlow 
in  half  an  hour  will  teach  the  world  to  believe 
it  is  but  a  iest." 

His  works,  too,  have  been  mentioned,  or 
nearly  all;  except  the  Bishopi'  Book^  they 
are  now  little  read.  He  also  translated 
great  part  of  the  Apocrypha  for  Cranmer's 
Bible.  Bv  his  wife,  Agatha  Wellesboume, 
he  had  six  sons  and  hve  daughters;  the 
latter  all  married  bishops  (the  last  survivor 
of  these  episcopal  sons-in-law  died  in  1628). 
The  only  one  of  the  former  of  any  note  was 
William  Barlow,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  a 
mathematician  of  some  repute,  who  died  in 
1625. 

BamabaSy  Epistle  of.  —  An  early 
Christian  document,  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  apostolic 

Cmey.  The  question  of  authorshijp  has 
n  much  debated.  The  external  evidence 
that  it  was  really  the  work  of  St.  Barnabas 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  strong.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  who  are 
weighty  authorities,  both  speak  of  it  as  a 
genuine  work ;  so  do  the  historians  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome.  In  the  recently  discovered 
Sinaitic  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
[Manuscripts]  this  Epistle  is  attached  to  it. 
But  though  the  work  was  evidently  regarded 
as  written  by  him  whose  name  it  b^un,  it  was 
never  included  by  the  early  Church  amongst 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
Scriptures  not  written  by  Apostles,  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  for  instance, 
but  the  connexion  of  the  writers  with  Apostles 
was  admitted.  Now  we  know  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas that  he  and  St.  Paul  differed  in  opinion 
and  went  separate  ways.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  providence  of  Gh>d  found  work  for  both, 
but  the  parting  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  not  found 
worthy  of  the  same  honour  as  St.  Luke's 
Gk»8pel.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself 
show  a  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
writings  which  the  Church,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  declared  to  be  inspired.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  published  by  Archbishop  Wake  (who, 
following  the  early  writers,  believed  it  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Barnabas),  and  in  Clark's 
edition  of  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathera,  as  well  as 
in  Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Testament.  It 
contains  twenty -one  chapters,  and  is  addressed 
to  believers  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
Judaism.  But  the  line  taken  is  not  that  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  quotes  such 
passages  as  Isaiah  i.  11 — 14,  Jer.  vii.  22,  23, 
Zech.  viii.^  17,  to  prove  that  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  under  no  circumstances  pleasing 
to  GU)d ;  that  they  were  the  substitution  of  the 
carnal  in  place  of  the  spiritual  which  God  in- 


tended. He  ^oes  minutely  into  the  prohil 
tions  concerning  unclean  beasts  to  show  tl 
these  symbolised  spiritual  doctrines.  ..  T 
cow  represents  those  *'who  while  they  ii 
in  pleasure  forget  their  GkKl,  but  when  a 
want  pinches  them  then  they  know  the  Loi 
as  the  cow  when  she  is  full  knows  not  1 
master,  but  when  she  is  hungry  she  nuike 
noise,  and  being  again  fed  is  silent"  1 
eagle  signifies  Uiose  who  live  by  rapine  a 
robbery,  and  so  on  (Ch.  x.).  Some  of  t 
ancient  writer's  fancies  are  of  the  Strang 
character:  he  even  goes  to  the  length 
symbolising  the  three  hundi-ed  and  eight 
servants  of  Abraham.  Dr.  Miliigan,  ii 
very  thoughtful  article  on  the  book  (Smii 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities)^  truly  says  t 
the  substance  of  Christian  truth  may 
held  in  connexion  with  absurd  and  foo 
views  which  to  others  would  be  impossi 
It  has  ever  been  so.  We  have  heard  good 
pious  men  talking  wild  nonsense  in  proof  t 
the  Beast  of  the  Kevelation  meant,  now  I 
Pius  IX.,  and  now  the  Emperor  Niche 
Making  allowance  for  weakness,  theref 
we  recognise  in  this  epistle  much  piety,  is 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  to  w] 
the  writer  is  addressing  himself.  The  en 
very  beautiful  in  its  deep  pathetic  earo 
ness. 

Bamabitas. — An  order  of  clergy,  f om 
for  charitable,  purposes  at  Milan  at  the 
giipiing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
name  of  the  Clerks  Regulars  of  St.  Paul, 
vulgarly  called  Bamabites,  because  they  '< 
at  first  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  Chi 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Milan. 

This  society  or  "congregation"  of  cl* 
was  instituted  by  Antony  Maria  Zacc 
Bartholomew  Ferrari,  and  James  An 
Morigia,  as  a  voluntary  association  for 
purpose  of  instructing,  catechising,  preacl 
receiving  confessions,  directing  schools, 
moting  missions,  and  engaging  themw 
in  any  other  clerical  work  upon  whi< 
might  please  the  bishops  to  employ  tJ 
During  the  lifetime  of  their  founders 
had  no  establishment  out  of  Milan,  bat  e 
tually  they  extended  their  order  into  I 
Germany,  and  France,  and  many  bie 
have  belonged  to  it.  The  Bamabitee 
also,  like  the  Jesuits,  had  many  distingui 
men  in  their  ranks.  They  have  about  tw 
houses  (called  Colleges)  on  the  Continent 
none  in  England. 

BaroniuSy  Cardinal  [a.d.  1538 — h 
— The  learned  and  industrious  historian,  C 
Baronius,  was  bom  at  Sora,  in  Naples 
October  30th,  1538.  He  pursued  his  at 
first  at  Yeroli,  and  afterwards  at  Naples 
in  1557  he  went  with  his  father  to  H 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  nc 
founded  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  u 
the  government  of  its  founder,  St.  P 
Neri  [Okatorians],  of  whom  Baroniui 
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auMtkesacoenor.  The  Pope,  dement  VUI., 
Bade  him  his  conf eseor  and  a  cardinal  in 
1696,  aod  not  long  afttfwards  librarian  of 
UieVaticen.  On  the  death  of  aement  YIII., 
Baoohis  waa  iiearly  chosen  Pope,  but  the 
infacDce  of  Spain  and  his  own  strong 
opposition  pieYented  his  election.  He  died 
Jane  SOth,  1607. 

Hie  great  work  of  Baronins,  his  Beele^ 
tUdieml  Annait,  was  nndertaken  by  the 
diisctioo  of  his  saperior,  St.  Philip  Neri. 
It  w^  intended  to  be  a  oomplete  Church 
lustorj  for  every  year  irom  the  beginning 
of  Christianity.  It  occupied  him  for  thirty 
yean,  and  in  its  original  form  [a.d.  1588 
—1609]  filled  twelve  folio  volumes.  But 
many  editi<His  of  it  have  been  published,  and 
continuations,  notes,  corrections,  and  indexes 
so  npidly  increased  its  sise  that  the  twenty- 
first  edition  [a.d.  1738—1767]  is  in  forty- 
three  volumes  folio. 


Isaac,  D.D.  (1630—1677), 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  fatiier  was  a 
weal^y  London  citisen,  and  is  said  to  have 
regarded  the  rou^h  and  negligent  habits  of 
mac,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  with  such  dis- 
gust, that  he  used  to  pray  Qod  that  if  any  of 
his  sons  should  die  early  it  might  be  this  one. 
Isaac  was  sent  first  to  Charterhouse,  where 
his  main  renown  lay  in  his  vigorous  pu^listic 
habits,  tiien  to  Felstead  School  in  Essex, 
where  he  gained  a  better  character.  At 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  but  his  father  having  been  heavily 
mulcted  for  his  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  L,  the  son  could  not  have  been  kept 
at  Gambridge  but  for  the  help  of  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond.  In  1648  he  took  his  degree,  and 
became  fellow  next  year.  At  first  he  gave 
himself  to  mathematical  and  physical  studies, 
bat  on  his  socoession  to  the  fellowship  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  chief  att^tion  to 
theology,  with  a  view  to  taking  Holy  Orders. 
He  elosel^  studied  the  learned  languages,  and 
was  certamly  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
of  fab  day.  But  when  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  €b«ek  profenorship  in  1664  he  was 
imsQooessful,  through  its  being  known  that 
be  was  a  staunch  Ko^alist.  The  consequence 
vas  that  he  left  Cambridge  for  a  while,  and 
ipest  a  year  or  two  in  Continental  travel, 
leoing  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
On  has  return  he  was  ordained,  and  inmiedi- 
stely  afterwards,  times  having  changed,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Ghreek  profeesortdiip. 
la  1663  the  founder  of  the  Lucaman  prof  es- 
Knfaip  of  Mathematics  appointed  Barrow  Uie 
fint  profesMr;  he  held  it  for  six  years,  and 
then  resigned  it  in  favour  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  young  man  of  twoity^seven,  of  whose 
ahoities  he  had  formed  a  very  high  estimate. 
This  yonng  man  was  Isaac  Newton.  Barrow's 
whole  file  was  marked  by  acts  of  self-renun- 
In  1671  he  preached  the  Spital 
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Sermon  [Spital  Sismon],  the  first  he  ever 
printed.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  three  hours 
m  deliveiy,  but  not  to  have  wearied  the 
hearers.  If  this  tradition  is  true,  it  must 
have  been  cut  short  before  printing,  for  it 
only  occupies  94  printed  pages,  whid^  would 
haraly  occupy  more  than  two  hours.  Next 
year  Charles  II.  made  him  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  declaring  while  he  did 
so  that  he  was  appointing  the  best  scholar  in 
England.  He  held  the  post  for  only  five 
years,  for  he  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  described  as  a  short,  lean  man,  yery 
slovenly  in  dress,  a  great  smoker,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  fruit.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, beueving  that  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  College  statutes.  His  greatest 
literary  work,  which  still  holds  an  unap- 
proachable position  in  theological  controversy, 
is  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope*$  Supremacy.  In 
this  he  maintains  that  this  supremacy  in- 
volves at  least  seven  assumptions :  (1)  That 
St.  Peter  held  a  primacy  over  the  others ;  {2) 
that  tiiis  primacy  was  not  personal,  but  could 
be  transmitted  to  his  successors ;  (3)  that  he 
was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome;  (4)  that  he  continued 
so  to  his  death ;  (6)  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
have  a  universal  supremacy  over  Cluristendom ; 
(6)  that  they  have  enjoyed  it  ever  since  St. 
Peter's  time;  (7)  that  it  is  indefectible  and 
unchangeable.  His  treatment  of  each  point 
is  characteristic ;  he  runs  it  into  every  rami- 
fication of  which  it  is  capable,  and  does  it 
with  vehemence  and  eagerness  as  well  as  with 
exhaustive  learning.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  acute  of  his  critics  (Dr.  H.  Wace) 
sees  an  analogy  between  his  early  pugnacity 
and  his  controversial  and  even  hoimleticU 
method.  He  seems  to  clear  the  whole  field  of 
all  hostile  forces,  and  to  remain  the  sole 
figpire,  triumphant  over  ever^r  form  of  sin  or 
error  with  which  he  has  been  in  combat.  Dr. 
Wace  calls  him,  in  &ct,  the  "exhaustive'* 
preacher.  He  leaves  nothing  unsaid  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  been  preaching,  takes 
each  division  and  disciisses  it  step  l^  step, 
places  each  in  its  position,  and  leaves  at  last 
the  impression  that  the  building  is  complete. 
This  is,  in  fact,  Barrow's  invariable  method. 
He  does  not  start  with  an  d  priori  laying 
down  of  great  principles,  but  builds  up  with- 
out reveaBng  lus  plan  at  starting.  And  for 
the  same  reason  he  does  not  apparently  care 
for  watchwords,  such  as  "justification  by 
&ith,"  nor  display  any  signs  of  anxiety  over 
the  great  problems  of  sin  and  free  will.  He 
is  a  great  moralist  of  the  highest  kind,  the 
preacher  of  practical  Christianity,  second  to 
none.  It  has  even  been  said  that  in  Mathe-> 
matics  he  has  but  one  superior,  namely,  his 
pupil  Newton.  His  theological  works  fill 
three  folio  volumes. 

Barthdoniew  MamMcre.— ^The  name 
given  to  a  shocking  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
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in  1572,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (August 
24),  by  which  thousands  of  Huguenots,  or 
Fi^ch  Protestants,  lost  their  lives. 

The  person  who  had  the  honourable  place 
of  pioneer  in  the  French  Reformation  was 
Jacques  Lefevre  [d.  1537],  a  scholar  and 
theologian  of  Etaples,  in  Picardy  (on  the 
coast  between  Boulogne  and  Dieppe).  This 
man's  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  received  religious  opinions  often 
derived  no  authority  from  the  true  form  of 
CJ^istianity;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Luther's 
teaching,  spreading,  as  we  know,  into  England, 
obtained  no  small  currency  also  in  northern 
France.  Lefevre*s  opinions  were  likewise 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  and  thus  reformed  opinions  spread 
gradually  southwards  to  the  metropolis.  The 
party  was  joined  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Alen^on,  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
to  Ring  Francis  I.  But  in  1521  the  doctrine 
of  Luther  was  formally  condemned  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris;  persecution 
shortly  afterwards  began,  and  man^  execu- 
tions for  heresy  took  place.  Political  con- 
siderations after  a  time  led  to  its  relaxation ; 
Henry  II.,  King  of  Navarre,  was  induced  by 
his  wife  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  his  small 
court  became  a  camp  of  refuge  for  that  party. 
But  another  marriage  brought  disaster  upon 
it:  that  of  the  king's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  Catherine  de  Medici,  a  near 
relative  of  Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Leo  X. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Navarre,  and  also  because  Francis  I.  was 
on  bad  terms  with  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
and  desired  to  oppose  his  policy,  the  Pro- 
testants had  rest  for  a  time.  But  through 
the  interposition  of  Pope  Paul  III.  a  ten 
years'  truce  was  signed  in  1538,  one  result  of 
which  was  that  whatever  countenance  Francis 
I.  had  given  the  Protestants  was  withdrawn 
from  them;  and  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  they  were  again  much  persecuted  in 
Provence,  where  some  4,000  Vaudois  were 
massacred  in  1545.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  party  grew  and  flourished.  Francis  I. 
died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  II.,  the  husband  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  under  whom  they  rose  to  considerable 
importance,  and  even  Catherine  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  favoured  them.  Anthony,  who 
became  King  of  Navarre  in  1555,  and  his 
brother  Louis,  PVince  of  Cond6,  joined  the 
Protestants  as  his  predeoe&aor  had  done,  as 
also  did  several  of  the  chief  nobility  (among 
whom  Gaspard  de  Colig^y,  High  Admiral, 
and  his  brothers  were  conspicuous),  and  the 
Huguenots  became  of  such  importance  that 
the  French  Court  conceived  much  alarm. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Court  were  strengthened 
by  the  Guises,  a  branch  of  the  old  Dukes 
01  Lorraine,  who  now  took  a  foremost  place 
in  the  state.  Claude,  Duke  of  Quise,  died 
in  1560,  leaving  a  large  family,  of  whom 


those  important  to  the  present  history  vere 
his  successor,  Francis,  Charles,  Caidmal  of 
Lorraine,  and  Mary,  who,  after  a  short 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Longaerille, 
became  wife  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  and 
mother  to  the  &mous  Queen  Mary,  «hoK 
first  husband  was  Henry  II.'s  eldest  son  and 
successor,  Francis  II.  The  Guises  vere  a 
proud  and  haughty  &unily,  and  their  haired 
of  Protestant  opinion,  together  with  thdr 
pride  and  self-interest,  embarked  them  in  a 
course  which  plunged  France  into  reHgioos 
wars  lasting  for  more  than  a  century,  and  in 
which  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  waa 
one  of  the  most  prominent  events. 

Henry  IL  died  in  1559,  and  during  the 
short  eighteen  months'  reign  of  bit  ton, 
Francis  II.,  the  Huguenots  for  the  first  time 
attempted  some  organised  resistance  to  their 
oppressors.  It  &iled,  however ;  they  lost  an 
engagement  near  Amboise,  and  again  more 
them  a  thousand  of  them  were  massacred. 
Frauds  II.  died  in  1560,  and  his  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of  ten,  succeeded  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  Catherine.    This 

Promotion  the  Guises  would  fain  have  had, 
ut  having,  of  course,  no  legal  claim  to  it,  not 
being  of  the  royal  blood,  they  retired  from 
Court  Some  of  their  oppressors  being  thua 
for  a  time  removed,  the  Huguenots  became 
BO  important  a  body  that  the  experiment  of 
treating  with  them  was  tried,  and  all  pene- 
cution  prohibited  ;  but  embittered  by  wb&t 
had  already  passed,  they  availed  themselTM 
of  this  to  commit  some  outrages  against  the 
Established  Church,  and  great  disturbance! 
were  the  result  However,  still  furtiier  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  Court,  and  libert) 
of  worship  proclaimed ;  but  too  late.  Kin; 
Anthony  of  Navarre  was  prevailed  on  ti 
return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  this,  wit! 
the  increased  opposition  among  the  Catholi 

girty  caused  by  the  last  edict,  induced  tb 
uke  of  Guise  to  return  to  Court  On  hi 
way,  he  attacked  and  broke  up  with  con 
siderable  slaughter  a  religious  meeting  i 
Vassy,  in  Champagne  (March,  1662),  excite 
by  which  bad  faith,  the  Protestants  now  too 
up  arms  in  earnest,  and  thus  began  the  civ 
war.  Rouen,  however,  where  they  enti«ndi( 
themselves,  was  taken  on  Oct  26th  by  tl 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  new  ally,  the  King 
Navarre  (the  latter  was  killed,  and  it  is  stat^ 
that  in  dying  he  renounced  Rome  a  seco! 
time) ;  they  also  lost  the  battle  of  Dreux  > 
Dec  19th,  and  after  a  fanatical  member 
their  ^arty  had  assassinated  the  Duke 
Guise,  in  February ,  1563,  another  peace  « 
made,  which  lasted  for  some  few  years. 

In  1564  Catherine  the  Regent,  with  1 
son,  the  young  king,  made  a  progress  thron 
the  kingdom,  and  while  at  Bayonne  receii 
a  visit  from  her  eldest  daughtcur,  Elizabe 
wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  queen  ^ 
attended  by  her  h\isband*s  minister,  the  Di 
of  Alva,  whO|  like  his  master,  waa  a  stem  i 
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Ugoted  Roman  Catholic;  and  between  the 
Doke  and  Qneen  Oatherine  there  were  held  a 
anmber  of  secret  conferenoee,  which  have 
Bev«r  been,  in  modem  phrase,  reported.  It  is 
ootain  that  their  general  subject  was  the 
hatey  of  Protestantism,  and  the  best  means 
to  pot  it  down,  and  also  that  Alva  tried 
to  posoade  Catherine  to  abandon  her 
preMnt  conciliatory  policy,  and  follow  his 
aiater  and  himself  in  the  strong  measures 
vfaich  they  were  about  to  adopt,  and  did 
vithin  two  or  three  years  adopt,  m  Holland  ; 
but  what  is  not  certain  is  whether  AlTa  was 
bicked  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  Pius  lY. 
vas  then  Pope.  The  contemporary  historian,, 
▲diiani,  states  that  it  was  so ;  and  though 
Roman  Catholics  have  denied  the  complicity 
of  Rome,  at  any  rate,  in  the  great  massacre 
itself,  recent  discoveries  have  implicated  that 
Court  more  titan  had  hitherto  been  known. 

The  Dutch  persecution,  already  mentioned, 
was  tiie  next  cause  of  hostilities;  on  receiving 
news  of  it  the  Huguenots  again  took  up  arms, 
tboogh  at  first  with  liUle  better  success  than 
befcae.  The  battle  of  St.  D^ds,  indeed 
(Nor.  10th,  1667),  was  a  success  for  neither 
party,  and  a  short  and  hollow  truce  followed ; 
but  Jamac  (Mar.  13th,  1669),  where  the  Pro- 
testant Prince  of  Conde  was  killed — ^his  suo- 
ccBBoi  as  general  being  Henry  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France — and  Mon- 
coQtour  (Oct  3rd,  1669)  went  decidedly  against 
the  Protestants.  In  1570,  however,  they  met 
with  so  much  success  that  Catherine  made 
terms  with  them  which  were  more  advan- 
tageous to  tiiem  than  ever  before,  and  Pope 
Pins  v.  and  Philip  of  Spain  strongly  remon- 
itnted.  Qiarles  IX.  also  took  matters  more 
than  hithoto  into  his  own  hands,  invited  the 
Qoeen-regnant  of  Navarre,  Admiral  Colig^y, 
tod  other  mfluen^ial  Protestants,  to  Court,  and 
favoured  the  party  in  many  ways,  marrying 
bis  Hater  Margaret  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  as 
Heury  became  by  his  mothers  sudden  death 
on  Joly  9th,  1672.  Coligny  obtained  great 
yomet  with  the  king ;  and  Catherine,  seeing 
that  her  influence  would  fail,  resolved,  with 
her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
her  confidant,  Gkdse,  on  his  deetrui^on.  It 
was  therefore  attempted  (Aug.  22nd,  1672)  to 
iSiiiiiiinUi  him,  but  he  was  not  dangerously 
hut,  and  Catherine,  excited  and  alarmed, 
began  to  talk  of  a  possible  or  probable 
coQ^niaoy  of  the  Huguenots,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  frighten  the  king  (August 
SArd)  into  giving  las  consent  to  ^e  oonclu- 
maa  of  the  murder.  For  some  time  he  held 
oot;  but  at  last,  by  reproaching  him  with 
eowardice,  she  drove  him  so  far  beside  him- 
B^  that  late  at  ni^t  he  exclaimed,  <'  Kill 
Uia  then !  hu  kill  them  aH,  for  none  shall 
nproadi  me!'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
haidly  knew  what  he  was  saying;  but 
Ctakherine  seized  on  his  words,  and  almost 
twtantly  the  massacre  beg&n*  At  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning  (August  24th)  the  great 


bell  of  St.  Germain  rang  out  its  murderous 
sig^oal ;  at  three  the  Admiral  was  put  to  death, 
and  all  over  Paris  the  Huguenots  fell  by 
thousands.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  saved  themselves  by  joining, 
or  pretending  to  join,  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church,  and  a  few  other  individual  escapes 
are  recorded;  but  the  fpceski  body  of  the 
Protestants  in  Paris  lost  their  Uves,  and 
very  man;^  in  the  other  royal  garrisons,  to 
all  of  wluch  similar  orders  had  been  sent, 
which  orders,  however,  were  in  some  cases 
imperfectly  executed.  The  total  number 
slain  it  is  not  possible  to  give ;  it  has  been 
most  variously  estimated  nom  five  to  ten  or 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  thousand;  probably, 
as  usual,  the  middle  estimate  is  nearest  the 
truth.  Charles  IX.  was  bold  enough  to 
avow  and  justify  his  conduct  before  his  Par- 
liament, who  congratulated  him  on  his  zeal, 
and  instituted  an  annual  procession  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  day. 

At  Rome  the  rejoicings  were  very  great. 
A  rare  little  pamphlet  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  gives  an 
account  of  them.  To  copy  at  length  the 
account  of  the  solemn  procession,  the  Mass, 
the  Te  Deum,  the  prayers,  &c.,  is  needless. 
The  important  ^art  is  the  ^  inscription,  most 
elegantly  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
a  purple  doth,"  and  of  which  the  foUowmg 
is  a  translation :— "  To  the  Most  High  God ; 
to  the  Most  Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII., 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  to  the  Holy  and  Most 
Illustrious  College  of  Cardinals;  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome.'*  The  pamphlet  pro- 
ceeds:— 

<*  Charles  IX.,  Most  Christian  King  of 
France,  moved  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  inasmuch  as  well-nigh  all  the  heretics 
of  his  kingdom  have  been,  as  it  wore,  by  the 
sudden  Divine  sending  of  an  angelic  destroyer, 
with  one  slaughter  removed;  therefore  he, 
never  to  be  unmindful  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
of  the  counsel  given  to  that  end,  of  the  help 
sent,  of  the  prayers  of  twenty  years,*  of  his 
own  supplications,  vows,  tears,  and  sighs  to 
tiie  Most  High  Gk>d,  and  those  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  himself  now  very  rich  in  the  most 
solid  joys,  rejoices  at  their  altogether  mar- 
vellous eflect,  at  their  entirely  incredible 
result,  at  the  fulness  now  in  all  ways  abound- 
ing by  the  Divine  gift. 

**  lliat  such  good  fortune  should  happen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  the  Most 
Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII.,  not  long  after 
his  admirable  and  Divine  election,  together 
with  the  most  ready  and  earnest  continuation 
of  the  expedition  to  the  East,  he  considers  to 
portend  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical 


*  ThB  trea^  of  PaMao,  by  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  oonoeded  freedom  of  worship  to  the 
German  Protestants,  was  signed  on  the  2nd 
August,  1568,  exactly  twenty  years  before  this 
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matters,  and  the  oertain  strength  and  flouriBh- 
ing  of  the  dying  religion. 

**  For  this  so  great  a  blessing,  though 
absent  in  body,  yet  present  in  spirit,  with  your 
most  ardent  and  united  vows  this  day,  here 
in  the  church  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis,  he 
gives  to  the  Most  High  Otod  his  hearty 
thanks;  and  that  his  hope  herein  may  not 
fail,  he  humbly  implores  His  Goodness. 

"  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Cardinal  Priest  of 
the  Hol^  Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St. 
ApoUomus,  willed  this  to  be  here  signed  and 
witnessed  unto  all,  AJD.  MDLXXU.  VL,  1st 
Sept." 

This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  implicates 
Rome  more  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed. 
If  such  expressions  as  '*the  counsel  given 
to  that  end  and  the  help  sent"  have  any 
meaning,  they  must  mean  that  the  Roman 
Court  was  at  least  privy  to  the  massacre,  if 
not  that  it  directly  advised  it.  De  Thou, 
Anquetil,  Bouanni,  testify  to  the  joy  of  Rome 
at  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  denials  of  so 
many  Roman  writers,  old  and  new,  must  go 
for  very  little,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
their  denial  of  a  plain  fact :  the  existence 
of  medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  day. 
Of  these  medals,. the  one  best  known  was 
struck  at  Rome,  in  silver  and  copper.  The 
following  description  is  kindly  given  by  W. 
S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  Keeper  of 
Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum  : — 
"Obverse.  GREGORIVS.  XIII.  PONT. 
MAX.  ANN.  I.  Head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Pope  facing  the  left.  Under  the  head  of 
Pope,  the  letters  F.P. 

"Reverse.  VGONOTTORVM.  STRAGES. 
1^72;  an  angel  (or  figure  of  Victory)  ad- 
vanciDg  from  the  left,  and  holding  m  her 
right  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  her  left 
the  Cross.  Before  her  are  five  figures;  of 
these,  two  are  dead  warriors  and  one  dead 
woman,  one  dying  warrior,  one  trjdng  to 
make  his  escape.  In  the  background  is  a 
female  figure  throwing  up  her  hands,  ap- 
parently to  express  horror  at  the  scene,  and 
a  figure  draped  as  a  priest  looking  on."  This 
medal  is  engraved  in  Bouanni,  NumUmata 
Fontificum^  1699,  i.  336,  and  a  rather  bad 
woodcut  may  be  found  in  the  "  Students*  His- 
tory of  France,"  published  by  Murray.  Three 
other  medals  were  struck  by  Charles  IX. 

The  remnant  of  the  Protestants,  recovering 
themselves,  again  took  arms,  and  so  bravely 
defended  themselves  in  La  Rochelle  (March, 
1573),  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and 
their  worship  licensed  in  that  and  three  other 
towns.  Charles  IX .  died  in  1 5  74  — ^it  has  usually 
been  said  of  remorse — and  hi^  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Henry  III.,  so  fully  conceded  all  the 
Protestant  demands  that  a  "  Holy  League  " 
of  Catholics  was  formed  to  oppose  his  action. 
This  League  the  king  tried  to  pacify  by 
declaring  himself  its  head ;  and  for  a  short 
time  there  was  again  war  between  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  parties,  after  which  a  fresh 


treaty,  slightly  less  favourable  to  the  latter, 
was  formed.    The  death,  in  1584,  of  Henry 
ni.'s  last  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  was 
an  event  of  importance,  since  the  Eling  of 
Navarre,  who  had  again  become  a  Protestant 
in  1576,  now  became  heir  to  the    throne. 
The  League  opposed  him  strongly,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  Uiough  ostensibly  doing  the 
same,  really  fought  for  his  own  hand,  almost 
openly  announcing  his  intention  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  assume  the  crown  himsftlf.  Henry, 
however,  could  not  break  with  Guise,  and 
was  forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Nemouis, 
revoking  all  edicts  favourable  to  the  Protes- 
tants.   This  yet  again  provoked  hostiUtiea, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  ContrsA  (Oct.  2U, 
1587)   between  the  army  of   the  king  and 
duke  and  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with 
German  allies.    The  royiuists  were  success- 
ful ;  but  Henry  found  that  Guise  carried  off 
all  the  credit  at  Paris;  and  the  League  so 
intrigued  in  his  favour,  that  Henry  at  kst 
resolved  to  assassinate  him.     This  was  done 
Dec.  23rd,  1588  ;  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  was  also  murdered ;  and  the  result 
was  an  iiistant  rebellion  of  the  League,  during 
which  Catherine  de  Medici,  almost  unnoticed, 
died.    The  only  resource  left  to  Henry  was  to 
•take  the  singular  measure  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Navarre,     l^bese 
strange  allies  opened  their  campaign  against 
the  League ;  but  before  any  engagement  took 
place  Henry  was  himself  assassinated  by  the 
monk  Jacques  Clement,  at  the  instigation  of 
Guise's  sister.     He  died  Aug^ust  2ndy   1589, 
and    thus    ended    the    dynasty    of    Valois. 
Henry  of    Navarre,  now  Eong  of  France, 
made  good  his  title  on  the  fields  of  Arques 
and  Ivry   fMarch   14th,   1590)   against  the 
League,  unaer  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  next 
broker  of  the  murdered  Guise,  and  entered 
Paris,  where  he  once  more  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  in  that  communion  remained. 
His  policy,  however,  towards  the  Proteetants 
was  not  that  of  persecution.    Some  reason  to 
complain  of  injustice  they  had  at  first ;  but 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  signed  in  1598,  placed 
them  for  the  present  on  a  permanent  footing. 
Such  is  in  part  the  brief  nistoiy  of  the  first 
seventy  years  of  the  French  Iteformation. 
To  pursue  it  further  is  beyond  the  present 
purpose,  and  reference  must    be    made    to 
French  Histories. 

The  chief  authorities,  of  which  some  have 
been  already  mentioned,  are  the  "Historia 
sui  Tempons "  of  De  Thou,  Davila's  "  His- 
to^  of  the  Civil  "Wars,"  Agrippa  d*Aubi|pi^'8 
"  History  of  his  own  Times."  In  Eng^lish, 
short  and  dear  accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
side  of  the  question  may  beTseen  in  Hardwick*a 
*•  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Refor- 
mation  Period,"  and  of  the  civil  aide  in  Mr. 
Jervis's  "  Students*  History  of  France."  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall*s  "  History  of  the  Hooae 
of  Valois,"  though  he  is  not  in  hiwuiAlf  by  any 
means  ahigh  authority,  is  useful  as  tcu'as  otliezt 
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Ifltdhimliy  the  band.  Mi88Tonge'8*'Oaineo8'' 
are  yenr  trofltworthy,  and  g^ve  a  life-like 
tiev  ot  ihe  Tarions  situations;  and  for  a 
wmewhat  idealised  narratiTe,  reference  may 
eren  be  made  to  the  beaatiful  story,  '*  The 
Chaplet  of  Pearls."  Lastly,  readers  should 
be  mninded  of  the  fine  use  made  of  the 
eroot  of  the  "massacre**  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pntej,  in  his  funous  sermon  on  *'  Quietness 
tmi  Omfidence,"  preached  hefore  the  XJniyer- 
lity  of  Oxford,  Kov.  6th,  1837. 
Bamli. — A  sect  of  the  Albansnbes  of 
.  tiie  twelfth  century.  They  held  that  the 
8oa  of  God  did  not  assume  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  a  kind  of  celestial  body  of 
immataial  substance.  They  held  also  the 
carious  opnion  that  all  souls  were  created 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  all  fell 
into  sin  together  soon  afterwards. 

Basil    «nd    E]nmelma»   Sts. — The 

iftther  and  moUier  of  St.  Basil  the  Great. 
Hie  date  of  the  elder  St.  Basil's  death  is  not 
known,  but  St.  Rmmelina  died  in  a.d.  370. 
Their  names  are  commemorated  together  on 
Hay  30th. 

Basilv  St.  [a.d.  328 — 379],  distinguished 

hmn.  his  father  and  several  others  of   the 

vame  by  being  designated  **  Thb  G&bat,'*  a 

loamed  and  pious  Bishop  of  Caasarea,  in  Gap- 

padocia,  who  laboured  earnestly  for  the  ex- 

tinctkm  of   misbelief   and  disunion  in  the 

Eastern  CSiurch.     He  was  the  grandson  of 

(oar  snfloera  of  noble  ancestry  in  the  Maxi- 

Bxinian  persecution,  his  maternal  grandfather 

being-  a  martyr,  and  his  patarnal  grandfather, 

with  Ida  wife  Macrina,  having  to  leave  his 

esta^  in  Pontos  for  a  banishment  and  con- 

eeaJmeat  of  seven  years.     St.  Basil's  father, 

an  advocate  and  rhetorician,  was  also  named 

Tbian^  and  hi«  mother  "RTnTnAlinR.     They  had 

&T9  sons  and  five  daughters.     St.  Basil  was 

the  ddeet  of  the  sons,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 

axfeotlier,  and  St  Peter  of  Sebasta  third,  all 

thoao  tluree  sons  becoming  bishops. 

g^  BaoQ  tiie  Great  was  bom  at  Gflesarea, 

in  Ouipadocia,  where  also  he  first  received 

bis  e<uioation.    From  his  native  city  he  was 

sunt  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  became 

known  for  his  eloquence  and  goodness.     On 

lenviag    Constantinople,    he    prosecuted    a 

nniveraity  life  for  five  or  six  years  longer  at 

Athena,  where  he  had  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 

for  his  friend  and    fellow-student.    In  his 

early  life  St.  Basil  settled  as  a  teacher  of 

ihetoiic    and   a    schoolmaster   in    Gaesarea, 

and   was   ehayged    by    his    sister    Macrina 

with  some  freedom  of  conduct  and  world- 

Hdob,    induced    by    the    admiration    with 

wkieh  he  was  courted  by  all  around.    But 

a  levuhioD  soon  came,  and  then  he  adopted 

aa    ascetic    hie,    hia    brother    Kaucratius 

having  Mbe&dy  becofme  a  hermit.     Having 

TutM  the   hermits    of    B$7P^    Palestine, 

CMesma,   and    Hesopotaaua,    he    resolved  I 

%illy  to  aettie  dawn  in* a  monastic  hf e  at  |. 


Neocadsarea,  in  Pontus,  where  his  father's 
estates  were  situated:  a  place  which  he 
describes  in  glowing  terms  as  full  of  natural 
beauty,  and  where  the  whole  family  appear 
to  have  lived  together  on  their  property  with 
a  kind  of  religious  discipline.  Here,  and  in 
the  first  instance  among  nis  own  connexions, 
St.  Basil  established  the  system  of  ceenobite, 
or  common,  life,  in  the  place  of  the  solitary, 
or  hermit,  life  :  the  system  thus  established  by 
St.  Basil  being  an  intermediate  stage  between  • 
the  communities  of  "solitaries"  established 
b^  St.  Antony  and  the  fully-developed  Bene- 
dictine system  of  social  communities  which 
represents  the  monastic  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Under  his  rule,  in  the  first  instance, 
arose  that  life  of  combined  industry  and 
devotion  which  became  the  glory  of  Bene- 
dictine monasteries. 

It  was  not  imtil  he  was  about  thirty-six 
years  of  a^  in  a.d.  364,  that  St.  Basil 
became  a  pnest,  though  he  had  been  a  deacon 
fdr  eeveral  years.  He  was  ordained  by 
Eusebius,  the  historian.  Bishop  of  CsBsarea. 
He  assisted  Eusebius  with  his  theological 
learning  during  a  period  of  great  difficulty, 
and  on  the  Bishop's  death,  in  370,  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  see,  thus  becoming 
Bishop  of  his  native  place. 

As  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  St.  Basil  encountered 
much  trouble  and  mortification  through  his 
abundant  charity  towards  the  Semi- A  nans, 
and  his  too-confiding  trust  in  their  promises. 
His  own  orthodoxy  came  to  be  suspected  by 
his  Episcopal  brethren,  and  his  efforts  at 
reconciliation  were  regarded  as  evidence  that 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  Arian  side. 
When  he  showed  great  friendship  for  Eusta- 
thius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  Semi-Arianism,  he  himself  was 
refused  communion  by  Theodotus,  Bishop  of 
Nioopolis,  and  his  own  brother  sided  with 
Theodotud,  severely  blaming  St.  Basil  for 
blindly  and  credulously  accepting  the  pro- 
fessions  of  Eustathius,  and  for  thus  causing 
trouble  to  the  Church,  instead  of  reaUy  pro- 
moting charity.  Eustathius  soon  afterwards 
declared  himself  openly  to  be  of  the  Semi-< 
Arian  party,  condemn(Kl  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Basil  was  thus  con- 
vinced of  the  error  into  which  his  charitable 
hopefulness  had  led  him,  and  before  his  death 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  more  keen-sighted 
Theodotus.  His  single-hearted  endeavours 
to  bring  about  union  were  thus  defeated,  but 
his  charitable  intent  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
when  the  Emperor  Valens,  in  his  progress 
through  Asia  Minor,  enforced  Arianism 
wherever  he  went,  he  left  the  Church  in  Cap- 
padocia  unmolested.  Another  great  effort  of 
his  life  was  directed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which 
werd  already  showing  marked  symptoms  of 
those  divergencies  which  were  to  end  in  a 
total  breach.    There  were  several  points  of 
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difference,  bat  that  to  which  St.  Basil  directed 
hims^  was  that  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ohost.  He  died,  however,  without 
seeing  the  dispute  settled,  and  it  broke  out 
fiercely  afterwards. 

.  St.  Basil  died  on  January  1st,  379,  with 
the  words  of  the  Psahnist  on  his  lips — "  O 
Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit." 
His  funeral  was  attended  with  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  Jews,  Grentiles,  and  Chris- 
tians, that  many  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd. 
He  left  behind  him  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  have  not  come  down  to  our 
time,  and  many  homilies  on  the  Psalms,  a 
few  of  which  survive.  But  the  work  b^ 
which  he  is  best  known  is  one  in  nine  homi- 
lies on  the  opening  chapters  of  GtoesLs,  and 
which  he  entitled  the  Hexaemeron,  or  Six 
Day^  Work  of  Groation.  His  whole  writings, 
as  known  to  us,  occupy  three  folio  volumes. 

Bairil^  Bishop  of  Anctra,  was  a  native  of 
the  city-  over  which  he  eventually  presided  as 
bishop,  and  was  originally  a  physician.  He 
belonged  to  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  but  was  deposed  from  his  see  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica  in  a.d.  347,  though  he 
still  held  possession  of  it  through  his  favour 
with  the  Emperor.  He  was,  however,  finally 
deposed  by  the  Arians  in  360,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  St.  Athanasius  considered  that  his 
diversion  from  the  Catholic  faith  was  more  in 
name  than  reality. 

Basil,  LiTUKOT  of  St.    [Lituboibs.] 

Banly  Monks  of  St. — ^This  is  the  most 
ancient  order  of  monks,  and  is  so  called 
because  the  rule  observed  is  that  which  St. 
Basil  composed  when  he  and  his  friends 
adopted  the  recluse  life.  Nearly  aU  the 
monks  of  the  East  are  still  under  this  rule, 
and  those  who  are  in  holy  orders  are  called 
**  Caloyers."  There  have  also  been  many 
communities  of  them  on  Mount  Athoe,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from 
very  ancient  times ;  and  in  these  monasteries, 
or  '*  Cauras,"  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  is  observed 
in  a  very  austere  form. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  St.  [rf.  a.d.  362.]— A 
priest  of  the  dty  of  Ancyra,  who  vigorously 
opposed  Arianism  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
For  about  thirty  years  he  was  extremely  zeal- 
ous in  contendmg  against  Arian  innovations 
of  every  kind,  and  in  however  high  a  quarter 
they  might  be  supported.  At  length  his 
opposition  to  the  attempts  which  Julian  the 
Apostate  made  to  restore  Paganism  brought 
on  him  the  personal  fury  of  that  Emperor 
when  he  was  visiting  Ancyra.  By  his  order 
Basil  was  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  length 
burned  to  death  with  hot  irons  on  June  29th, 
362.  He  is  commemorated  in  both  Gbreek 
and  Latin  Martyrologies  on  March  22nd. 

Basil  of  Bulgaria.    [Booomilbq.]. 


[Basil,  Mokks  of  St.] 

Basilica. — ^This  word  is  a  Latin  form  of 
the  Qreek  word  batilikd,  which  literally 
signifies  a  royal  residence  or  palace ;  but  in 
very  earlv  Christian  times  it  came  to  be  a 
common  designation  for  a  church,  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  became  a 
Christian  government,  many  buildings  which 
had  formerly  been  known  as  basilicas  wete 
turned  into  churches.  These  Roman  basilicas 
were,  however,  not  roval  residences,  but 
great  haUs  of  justice,  being  used  for  thf 
administration  of  the  law,  and  also  as 
convenient  places  of  shelter  and  promenade. 
They  varied  in  size,  but  were  sometimci 
very  larg^,  one  which  remains  in  ruins  £^t 
Pompeii  having  been  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
about  sixty  feet  high.  This  is  an  oblong 
building,  with  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  vestibule 
at  one  end,  and  an  enclosure  called  the  tribu- 
nal at  the  other:  the  Roman  justice-hall 
thus  containing  the  characteristic  structural 
features  of  the  churches  of  later  date. 
[Apsb.] 

The  experience  furnished  by  these  buildings 
as  places  of  public  assembly  doubtless  led  ta 
their  appropriation  as  chiurches;  and  when 
churches  began  to  be  regarded  as  public 
buildings,  and  to  be  built  on  a  grand  scale  by 
the  Emperor  Constantino  and  by  wealthy 
private  persons,  the  pattern  of  the  baailica 
waa  still  followed.  Hence,  among  the  old 
churches  of  Rome  there  are  twelve  which 
bear  the  name  of  basilicas,  that  of  the  Late- 
ran,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  said  to  bed 
Constantino's  foundation.  The  great  C*huTch 
of  St.  Peter  was  of  a  similar  form  until  re- 
placed by  the  present  one  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  so  also  was  that  of  St.  Paul, 
witl\out  the  walls,  both  of  these  also  having 
been  commenced  by  Constantino.  All  these 
churches  have  been  rebuilt,  but  the  ancient 
basilican  character  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  St.  Agnes.  How  that  character  was  incor- 
porated into  the  architecture  of  Bnglish 
churches  will  be  seen  in  another  article 
[Church  Ajlcuitbctuue]  ;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  conclusion,  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  introduced  it  into  most  of  his  churches, 
and  that  it  has  been  revived  in  recent  times. 
Examples  of  modem  basilican  churches  may 
be  seen  in  that  of  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  and 
that  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  Oxford. 

Basilides  [a.d.  273].— a  military  martyr, 
mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
EusebiuB.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  guards 
of  Aquila,  Govercor  of  Egypt,  and  was  or- 
dered  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a 
Christian  lady  named  Potamisena.  He  pro- 
tected her  from  insult  on  the  way,  and  she 
gratefully  promised  that  when  she  came  into 
the  presence  of  her  Saviour  she  would,  in 
return,  pray  for  hi0  conversioa.     Not  Ions 
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aftenrirds  BamlidflB  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Chrittian,  and  was  beheaded  at  Alexandria. 
U«  is  oommemoFated  on  June  12th. 


—  The  followers  of  the 
Gnostic  leader,  BaaQidea,  who  established  a 
itxange  cocruption  of  Christiamty  similar  to 
that  ^  Simon  Magus,  some  time  between  the 
death  of  St.  John  and  the  middle  of  the 
teeond  ct^ntory. 

Hasilides  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  learned 
in  early  life  in  the  same  school  of  philosophy  as 
that  in  which  Simon  Magus  was  brought 
op,  bat  he  had  also  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Menander,  and  was  thus  brought  into  the 
direct  current  of  thought  which  was  headed 
by  Simon.  His  system  was  an  amalgamation 
of  P3rthagoreanism,  the  Oriental  superstitions 
of  India,  and  imperfect  ideas  of  Christianity. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  was  an  imaginary 
Sopreme  Being,  whom  Basilides  named 
*"  Abraxas,*'  a  name  apparently  sugg^ested  by 
some  &ncif  ul  adaptation  of  the  Greek  numeral 
letten  which  sp^  the  name  Meithras :  that 
given  to  the  Persian  iron-god.  Thus,  as  the 
Mim  of  the  numbers  represented  by  the  letters 

of  the  name  Meithras,,^  •  ,i  '>  .Z.  ?  JL^ 
V*  M»  uMuo  iui»i.«u«a,  J40+5+ 10+9+ 100+ 1+2001 

is  365,  a  number  is  arrived  at  which  may  be 

again  distributed  into  seven  numbers,  when 

it  ii  made  into  the  word  used  by  Basilides 

t+«+10(>+?+S)+l+2W.  ^°*  ^^™*"«  ^^ 
descended  personified  attributes  of  Grod, 
Abraxas  developing  Understanding,  Under- 
standing the  Word,  and  so  on.  From 
theee  again  descended  365  orders  of  angels, 
and  by  the  lowest  of  these  angelic  orders, 
among  whom  was  the  GN>d  of  the  Jews, 
the  world  was  created.  Other  angels  were 
the  guardian  angels  of  other  nations,  and 
when  their  disMnsions  brought  in  corrup- 
tioD,  the  Supreme  sent  down  His  Son  Under- 
handing,  who  joined  Himself  to  the  Man 
JcsQs  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  corrupt 
man,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  Many  fanciful  superstitions 
besides  these  entered  into  the  sjrstem  of 
Basilides,  and  what  there  was  of  Christianity 
in  it  was  obscured  or  contradicted  by  them. 

The  Basil  idiana  were  little  known  beyond 
Egypt,  but  evidence  that  they  spread  to 
some  extent  seems  to  be  involvea  in  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Basilides  and  some  of  his 
doctrines  were  known  in  Spain  two  or  three 
centuries  later. 

BasiM,  Isaac  [a.©.  1607—16761— This 
v^neiaUe  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Jersey, 
heeame  in  his  later  life  diaplain  to  Charles  L 
and  Archdeacon  of  Korthnmberland.  Being 
driven  horn  his  benefices  during  the  early 
ptit  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  took  shelter 
vith  the  long  at  Oxford ;  and  when  that  dty 
^Rendered,  he  determined  to  fp  abroad 
for  the  pmpoae  of  making  the  principles  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England  known  m  the 
£Mt    Setting  out   in    the    year   1646,    he 


travelled  through  Greece,  Piilestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  received  with  friend- 
liness, and  even  distinction,  by  the  Greek 
bishops  and  clergr,  and  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem  and  Aleppo.  On  his  way  home- 
ward, he  was  offered  the  Professorship  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Weissembourg, 
in  Transylvania,  and  there  he  settled  for 
several  years.  At  the  Restoration,  Badre 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  position 
as  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  dying  in 
October,  1676.  His  efforts  to  restore  open 
cominunion  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
English  churches  fell  to  the  ground. 

Basle,  Confession  of.  [Pbotestant 
Confessions.] 

BaslOt  Council  of.     [Papal  Schism.] 

Basnaga,  Benjamin  [a.d.  1580—1652], 
a  native  of  Normandy,  and  a  Huguenot 
minister  there.  He  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  preached  for  some  time  at  Norwich.  He 
wrote  a. treatise  on  the  Church,  which  was 
printed  at  La  Rochelle  in  1612. 

Basnage,  Antony  Fa.d.  1610—1691], 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  minister 
at  Bayeuz,  but  had  to  fly  to  Holland,  spending 
his  later  days  at  Zutphen. 

Basnage,  Samuel  [a.i>.  1638—1721], 
the  son  of  tne  preceding,  was  also  a  minister 
at  Zutphen,  and  wrote  some  works  on  Church 
history. 

Bagnage,  Jambs  Fa.  d.  1653  - 1 723],  grand- 
son of  Benjamin,  ana  son  of  Henry,  a  lawyer 
of  some  note,  was  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Rouen.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works 
bearing  more  or  less  on  ecclesiastical  hibtory, 
induding  a  "  History  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Time  of  our  Lord,**  in  many  volumes;  a 
**  Church  History,"  in  two  fofio  volumes ;  a 
*<  Treasury  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical 
Monuments,**  and  a  *'  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.*' 

BassiUI. — Saints  of  this  name,  and  be- 
longing %o  early  periods  of  Church  history, 
are  commemorated  on  March  19th,  October 
20th,  and  November  23rd  in  Roman  Martyr- 
ologies. 

Bath. — ^This  name  was  often  given  to  the 
font,  or  piscina,  or  baptistsbt.  It  was  also  a 
symboliod  name  of  baptism. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bibhopbic  of. — This 
is  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Somersetshire, 
which  was  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
province  or  county  of  Somerset  from  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  in  the  year  909.  After 
several  variations  in  the  title  of  the  see,  and 
after  its  removal  from  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Wells  to  the  Monastic  Church  of  Bath, 
and  back  again,  it  was  finally  settled,  in 
a.d.  1135,  that  the  bishopric  should  be  called 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  bishops  being 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 
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of  WellBy  and  the  two  churches  having  equal 
honour  a«  cathedrals.  [Wblls,  Bishopric  of.] 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery  of  Bath, 
however,  no  new  foundation  was  made  there, 
and  it  has  never  received  a  cathedral  estab- 
lishment ;  hence,  Wells  is  the  actual  see, 
although  Bath  still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
title  of  the  bishops.  The  bishopric  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Somenet,  its  popu- 
lation in  1881  being  423,705,  and  the  income 
of  the  bishop  being  fixed  at  £5,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-eight 
bishops  of  this  see  fr<»n  its  foundation  to  the 
present  time. 

Wells. 


Athelm  . 

Walfhelm 

Elphege 

WoMhelm 

Brihthelm 

KTueward 

Sigv  . 


909 
9U 


956 
973 
975 


Alfwin 

Living 

Ethelwin 

Brihtwin 

Merewit 

Dndao 

Qiao     . 


Bath. 
John    de   YiUola,  I    Qodefrid 

or  of  Toon     .  1068   | 

Bath  ahd  Whlls. 


▲ooearion. 
.  .  997 
.  .  999 
.  .  1013 
.  .  1013 
.  1027 
.  .1033 
.       .  1061 

.       •  1123 


Bobert    .       .       .1186 
Beginald  Fits 


Jooelin 
Sarario  . 
Jooelin  Troteman . 


Soger 
William  ] 


1174 
1198 
1206 
1244 
1248 
1265 
1267 
1275 


I  Button 
Walter  Giffard 
William  Button 
Robert  Bnroell 
WUliam  de  March.  1293 
Walter  Haalechaw.  1308 
John  Drokensford.  1309 
Balph  of  Shrews- 
bury .  .1329 
John  Bamet  .  .  1363 
John  Harewell  .  1366 
Walter  Skirlaw  .  1386 
Balph  Erghum  .  1388 
Henry  Bowett  .  1401 
Nicolas  Bnbwith  .  1407 
John  StaflTord  .  1425 
Thomas  Beokington  li43 
Bobert  Stillington.  1466 
Bichard  Fox  .  .  1491 
OUverKing  .  .  1495 
Hadrian  de  Castello  1504 
Thomaa  Wols^    .  1518 


John  Clerk  •  .  1588 
William  Knight  .  1541 
Wflliam  Barlow  .  1549 
GUbert  Bourne  .  1554 
Gilbert  Berkeley  1560 
Thomas  Godwin  •  1584 
John  BtUl  .  .  1598 
James  Montague  .  1608 
Arthur  Lake  .  .  1616 
William  Laud  .  1626 
Leonard  Mawe  .  1628 
WalterCurU.  .  1629 
William  Piers  .  1682 
Bobert  Creighton .  1670 
Peter  Mews  .  .  1673 
Thomas  Ken  .  .  1685 
Bichard  Kidder  .  1691 
George  Hooper  •  1704 
John  Wynne  .  .  1727 
Edward  Willes  .  1744 
Charles  Moss  .  1774 
Bichard  Beadon  .  1802 
George  Henry  Law  1824 
Bichard  Bagot  .  1845 
Bobert  John  Eden 

(Lord  Auckland)  1854 
Lord  Arthnr  Chaa. 

Herrey       .       .  1899 


The  original  Cathedral  of  Wells  was  the 
church  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  which 
had  been  establi&ed  by  King  Ine  in  a.d.  704, 
near  a  spring  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and 
hence  called  "The  Wells."  This  early 
cathedral,  falling  into  ruins  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  was  restored  and  partly  re- 
buUt  by  Bishop  Robert  [a.d.  1136—1166].  A 
few  years  afterwards  an  entirely  new  church 
was  begun,  and  its  erection  having  occupied 
the 'whole  of  the  long  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Joscelin  [a.d.  1206 — 1242],  the  existing  nave, 
transepts,  the  west  front,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  central  tower  were  completed  about 
1 250.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  tower  were  built  between  1318  and 
1326,  the  Presbytery  between  1329  and  1363, 
and  the  two  western  towers  between    1366 


and  1424.  The  western  portion,  excepting 
the  towers,  is  thus  in  the  Early  Engliah  style, 
and  the  eastern  in  the  Deoorated;  and  the 
cathedral,  thus  completed  during  the  best 
period  of  English  church  architecture,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  English  churches. 
One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  the  double 
arch,  which  was  inserted  in  1338  to  support 
the  central  tower  when  it  had  shown  signs  of 
giving  way. 

The  cathedral  establishment  of  Wells  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  four  canons,  a  precexitor, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer,  forty-two  preb^i- 
daries,  and  three  priest  -  vicars,  or  minor 
canons.  The  endowments  yield  an  income  of 
about  £4,000  a  year. 

Sathy  Bishopric  of.  [Bath  and  Wxixs, 
Bishopric  of.] 

Bathilda,  St.,  or  BmldochUda  [d. 
A.D.  680].— The  wife  of  Clovis  m..  King  of 
the  Framu,  and  the  mother  of  Clothaire  II., 
Childeric  II.,  and  Theodoric  III.  She  was  an 
English  lady,  but  was  captured,  and  carried  to 
France  as  a  slave.  There  she  was  manied  to 
the  king  about  ▲.!).  640,  but  on  his  death 
became  Eegent  of  the  kingdom,  and  remained 
so  for  many  years.  She  used  all  her  authority 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  and  reform  abuses 
in  Church  and  State,  and  is  highly  commended 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours.  Many  churches 
and  religious  houses  owed  their  foundation  to 
her,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Abbey  of 
Corbie,  in  Picardy.  When  compelled  to 
resign  her  post  as  Kegent,  Bathilda  retired  to 
one  of  the  nunneries  which  she  had  founded 
near  Pyuria,  that  of  Chelles,  where  she  died  on 
Jan.  80th,  680,  the  day  on  which  she  is  com- 
memorated being  that  of  her  death. 

B&ton. — The  silver  or  ivory  staff  of  a 
precentor,  with  which  he  beats  time  when 
leading  the  singing  of  services,  anthems,  or 
hymns  on  solemn  festival  occasions. 

Bavt>n,  St.  [a.d.  689— 653].— The  patron 
saint  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  and  of  Haarlem,  in 
Holland,  whose  proper  name  was  Allevin. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  and  having-  lived  a 
profligate  life,  was  converted  by  Uie  death 
of  his  wife  and  the  preaching  of  St.  ATrut-ni^^g 
and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at 
Ghent,  where,  and  in  secluded  places  near,  he 
practised  great  austerities. 

In  his  early  days  St.  Bavon  had  been  en- 
gaged, like  John  Newton,  in  the  slave-trade, 
and  it  is  related  that  when  he  began  to  lead  a 
life  of  repentance,  he  saw  one  day  coming 
towards  him  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly 
sold.  The  pangs  of  remorse  which  seized  him 
at  the  sight  may  be  imagined.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  cried  aloud,  **  It  is  I 
who  sold  you,  bound  with  thcmgs ;  remember 
not,  I  beseech  you,  the  wrong  £at  I  did  you, 
but  grant  me  one  prayer  :  beat  me  with  rods 
and  shave  my  head,  as  is  done  to  thieves,  and 
cast  me  bound  hand  and  foot   into  prison. 
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Ibis  k  tiie  pnniehTnent  I  deserve;  and 
paiuqH,  if  you  will  do  *thia,  the  mercy  of 
God  will  gnnt  my  pardon."  Nothing  would 
cQBtent  3ayon  tiil  bie  sufferer  by  his  old  in- 
jittioe  did  ail  he  was  desired. 

Bawdkra^ — A  name  given  to  the  cloth 
d  gold,  which  was  so  extensively  used  for 
darch  vestments,  hangings,  &c.  The  name 
vu  oofrapted  from  Bagdad,  Babylon,  or 
Bddacca,  whence  the  feibric  was  imported. 
[Baloacchiko.] 

ButeTy  RiCHABD. — One  of  the  most 
fmums  Nonconformist  divines  of  the  Rebel- 
hcm  and  Restoration.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  Richard  Baxter,  of  Eaton  Constantine,  near 
iSuewsbory,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Adenly,  of  Rowton,  near  High 
Efcal],  and  was  bom  Nov.  12th,  1616,  at 
Rowton,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  ten  years 
with  his  grandfather  before  going  home.  His 
early  teaching  was  from  the  readers  at 
Rowton  and  Eaton  Constantine  (these  were 
net  ihe  incumbents  of  parishes,  but  their 
rabititiites,  sometimes  priests,  sometimes  only 
deacons,  but  not  licensed  to  preach),  of  whom 
he  e^ves  no  good  account.  "  They  read  Ck>m- 
mon  Prayer,*^  he  says,  '*on  Sundays  and 
Hoij-days,  and  taught  School  and  tipled  on 
the  Week-days,  and  whipt  the  boys  when 
they  were  drunk,  so  that  we  changed  them 
Twyoft."  After  that  he  went  to  school  at 
High  ErcaU,  and  then  to  Wroxeter,  but  was 
never  at  a  UniversitY,  having  instead  a  private 
tatorat  Lodlow.  This  tutor,  in  1634,  per- 
soaded  him  to  try  a  courtier's  Hfe,  and  got 
him  an  invitation  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Maiter  of  the  Revels.  A  month  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  enough  for  Baxter ;  he  returned  to 
Kiropshire,  in  1638  was  ordained  deacon  and 
ffvtt  by  John  Tbomborough,  Bishop  of 
Vorcflster,  became  Master  of  Budley  School^ 
tad,afterabout  nine  months,  curate  of  Bridge- 
lunth.  Though  he  had,  on  taking  holy  orders, 
already  studied  in  some  degree  the  question 
between  the  Church  and  Dissent,  and  had  then 
incHned  towards  the  former  side,  what  was 
called  the  EtceUra  Oath  put  him  again  upon  the 
nbject  Hub  was  an  oath  which  Archbishop 
lAof  8  canons  of  1640  required  to  be  taken  by 
)iil  clerics  and  academics  that  they  approved 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Eo^and,  and  would  never  consent  to  the 
^Iteiation  of  its  government  by  archbishops, 
iMhops,  deans,  tot^deacons,  et  cetera,  the 
genenl  Pnritan  dislike  of  Episcopacy  was 
madi  agg^vmted  hy  mysteries  supposed  to 
loik  in  w  shadow  it  the  et  cetera^  and  many 
clergy,  Baxter  among  them,  refused  the  oath, 
and  were  indeed  oonnrmed  in  their  dislike  by 
it  But  it  was  not  widely  enforced,  by  reason 
not  only  of  the  storm  raised  by  it,  but  of  the 
outbreaks  against  the  Church,  and  generally  of 
the  approach  of  the  Rebellion;  and  Baxter 
was,  in  1640,  made  Liocturer  of  Kidderminster, 
the  old  vioar  being   sequestered.     Thou^ 


taking  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  he  did  not 
follow  his  party  to  extremes ;  and,  indeed,  in 
preaching  before  and  conversing  with  OHver 
Cromwell,  he  did  ngt  express  himself  at  all 
strongly  in  his  favour.  Still,  he  could  not  be 
at  peace  at  Kidderminster,  but  was  more  than 
once  driven  thence  by  the  Royalists.  Part  of 
his  time  he  spent  at  Gloucester,  part  at 
Coventry,  and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
1645,  he  entered  the  ParHamentaiy  army  as  a 
chaplain,  serving  for  two  years.  Leaving  the 
army  then  on  account  of  his  health  (**  bleed- 
ing,^' he  says,  **  a  Gkdlon  of  Blood  by  the 
Nose  "),  he  returned  to  Kidderminster,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration,  when  the 
old  vicar  was  restored.  During  this  time 
(1654)  he  was  on  the  committee  appointed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Parliament  to  settle  what 
were  the  "  fundamentals  of  religion.*'  His 
Kidderminster  life  can  be  studied  at  large  in 
his  own  L\fe  and  Times,  edited  by  Matthew 
Sylvester,  or  in  Calamy's  "  Life  "  of  him,  which 
is  an  abridgement  of  the  above;  and  the 
reports  of  pubHc  disputations  in  which  he  was 
engaged  may  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
question  as  tc>  what  were  his  opinions. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
known  as  a  favourer  of  the  monarchy, 
preached  a  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  was  made  a  Chaplaon-in-Ordinary  (June 
25,  1660).  He  now  comes  mor»  into  public 
notice;  was  a  Royal  Conunissioner  at  the 
Savoy  Conference  for  the  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  (A^ril  15— July  24,  1661^,  one 
of  the  sub-committee,  three  on  each  siae,  ap- 
pointed diCring  the  proceedings  as  *'di8- 
Sutants,"  and  was  requested  by  his  -party  to 
raw  up  a  substitute  for  the  Prayer 
Book.  This  wqrk,  which  he  did  alone 
in  a  fortnight,  has  always  been  excessively 
lauded  by  Evangelicals :  **  All  who  are  com- 
petent judges  allow  it  to  be  an  excellent  per- 
formance," says  the  Biographia  Britanniea; 
"  One  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  ritual 
kind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *^  he  had  ever  seen;" 
"  Few  better  liturgies  exist,"  said  William 
Orme^  Congregational  minister,  in  his  "  life  of 
Baxter,"  1830 ;  but  the  Prayer  Book  is  cer- 
tdnly  one  of  the  better  liturgies  which  Mr. 
Orme  allows  to  exist. 

But  before  this,  in  October,  1660,  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford  had  been  offered  to 
Baxter,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
fusing it  (dated  Ist  November)  is  in  "Syl- 
vester," p.  282.  Before  the  Royal  Declaration, 
he  says,  he  should  have  thought  it  unlawful 
to  accept  it;  this  declaration,  issued  29th 
October,  annouiysed  the  king's  intention  of 
aseociatbig  the  presbytera  in  many  ways  with 
the  bishops,  and  so  far  changed  Baxters 
opinion;  nevertheless, he  refuses  ("as because 
I  am  conscious  that  it  will  overmatch  my 
sufficiency,  and  affright  me  with  the  remem- 
]brance  of  my  Account  for  so  great  an  Under- 
taking, &c.,  so  specially  because  will  it  very 
much  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting 
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of  the  Church's  Peace*') ;  and  he  condudeB  by 
asking  that  the  old  vicar  of  Kidderminster 
may  be  promoted,  and  he  himself  made  vicar. 
But  this  was  not  done,  and  Baxter  remained 
in  London,  officiating  occasionally  till  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  19, 
1662,  when  he  refused  his  subscription,  and 
thus  formally  left  the  Church  of  England. 
He  lived  quietly  at  Acton  till  the  first 
Conventicle  Act,  passed  in  1664,  expired  in 
1670,  and  Uien  began  public  preaching  to  his 
own  party ;  but  under  the  "  Five  Mile  "  Act, 
by  which  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  a  town,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  He  was  re- 
leased by  habeas  eorpuSy  but  in  1670  the  second 
Conventicle  Act  was  passed;  still,  in  1672 
under  the  Royal  Indulgence,  Baxter  resumed 
his  preaching,  and  continued  it  at  intervals 
of  much  opposition ;  at  one  time  he  was  again 
indicted  under  the  *'  Five  Mile  "  Act,  and  a 
medical  certificate  saved  him  from  imprison- 
ment. At  last,  in  16S5,  he  was  committed  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  based  on  passages  in  his 
i^araphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  reflected  on  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Establishment ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  May  he  was  tried  in  the  King*s  Bencb  before 
Lord  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice,  who  treated  him 
with  the  most  scandalous  insolence,  and  would 
not  allow  his  counsel  to  speak.  (See  Macaulay's 
History,  i.  240,  People's  Ed.)  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  the 
next  year  received  a  pardon  from  James  II., 
and  from  that  time  lived  quietly  till  his 
death,  on  the  8th  December,  1691.  Though 
married  in  1662,  to  Margaret  Charlton,  he 
had  no  children. 

Baxter  was  a  sort  of  religious  free-lance, 
opposing  many  of  those  who  for  want  of  a 
better  word  have  been  called  "his  party" 
nearly  as  much  as  he  did  the  Church  her- 
self. His  religious  system,  as  ^  as  it 
differs  from  ordinary  Protestantism,  there  is 
no  one  word  to  describe  except  Baxterianism, 
which  has  sometimes  been  used ;  it  is  roughly 
described  as  a  mean  between  Calvinism  (the 
well-known  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its 
extreme  form)  and  Arminianism  (which  is 
nearer  to  modem  Church  of  England  doc- 
trine), and  consists  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  those  predestined  at  all  events  to 
salvation  and  those  who  may  be  saved  by 
improving  the  grace  conferred  on  them. 

Baxter's  works,  the  voluminous  writings  of 
a  learned  man,  have  not  yet  been  collected, 
except  the  practical  ones  by  William  Orme, 
1830.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  them,  as 
The  Sainte'  Everlasting  Resty  and  The  Call  to  the 
Uneonverted,  are  perhaps  now  less  read  than 
formerly,  but  160  years  ago  they  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  devotional  reading  with 
the  Bible  aAd  Prayer  Book,  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  His 
few  poems,  published  by  Pickering,  1821, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  fine  in  them,  are 


very  uncertain ;  part  of  one,  called  the  Vai 
diction,  which  has  some  very  grand  lines, 
given  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  Bousekc 
Foetry,  p.  160  ;  and  the  beautiful,  too  hti 
known,  hymn^- 

Gluriflt  iMdB  iM  thioogh  no  darker  loons 
Than  He  went  throi^ch  bofore, 

is  from  a  poem  of  his  called  The  Covenant  « 
Ckm/ldenee  of  Faith.  A  list  of  his  works  is 
Calamy's  "  Life,"  i.  410. 

Bayle,  Pibkrb  db,  a  French  ciiti< 
writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeen 
century,  second  son  of  Jean  de  Bayle,  Pi 
testant  minister  of  Carla,  in  the  south 
France,  was  bom  November  18,  1647.  Wfa 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse  for  edocati^ 
he  joined  the  Roman  Catlu^  Church  (Mai 
19,  1669),  but  was  afterwards  reclain 
(August  21,  1670).  On  the  4th  Novemt 
1675,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophji 
the  Protestant  University  of  Sedan,  and  h 
the  post  till  the  university  was  suppress 
July  9,  1681,  on  which  he  left  France  t 
settled  in  Rotterdam.  In  the  same  year 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  i 
History  there  in  the  newl^-erected  **  lU 
frious  School,"  but  was  depnved  of  his  offia 
1690,  on  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  cal 
<*  Advice  to  Refugees,"  supposed,  but  with 
much  reason,  to  be  his,  and  considered  p 
ticallv  to  favour  the  French  as  against 
DutcL 

Bayle  was  a  leading  man  among 
French  Protestants,  and  wrote  a  good  deal 
their  side.  In  1680  he  published  a  dissei 
tion  on  the  Eucharist,  in  the  form  of 
answer  to  a  work  by  a  Jesuit  father,  nai 
de  Valois,  against  the  opinions  of  Dea  Cai 
on  the  nature  of  bodies.  In  1682  he  w] 
two  works  in  reply  to  the  History  ofCaivim 
by  Louis  Maimbourg,  a  General  (Vi/t^wM, 
an  Apology  for  the  Reformers,  of  which 
former  went  to  three  editions  in  his  lifeti 
and  was  continued  and  enlarged  in  1686. 

But  it  is  not  by  his  theological  writi 
that  Bayle  is  now  known,  or  even  by 
Mereure  Oalant  and  Nouvelies  de  la  Bep%ibi\ 
des  Lettres,  some  of  the  earliest  of  period 
"  reviews,"  but  by  his  "  Critical  and  Phil 
phical  Dictionary,"  published  in  1696,  an 
second  edition  in  1702.  It  is  a  very  leai 
and  useful  book,  but  ill  arranged,  sc^tica 
its  tendency,  and  much  disfigured  i 
coarseness  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  stil 
became  very  widely  circulated,  and 
translated  into  English  as  early  as  1710, 
published  in  1734,  5  vols,  folio,  and 
Biographia  Britanniea  of  1747  was  profecm 
written  on  its  plan.  Under  the  frontisp 
(Basle's  portrait)  in  the  English  editifm 
Latin  distich,  which  thus  translated  i 
show  what  opinion  was  once  entertainer 
him: 

This  is  that  Bayle,  whose  writings,  wlule  they 
We  dovbt  if  more  delight  or  knowledge  give. 
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Btjle  died  of  diseased  lungs,  December  28, 
1706.  *'The  year/'  said  a  French  literaiy 
journal,  ''could  not  oonclude  with  a  more 
•easible  loss  to  the  Bepublic  of  Letters." 

BoaiQo,  Bedsll  :  Onb  who  Pkoclaims. 
— Iliere  are  ecclesiastical  beadles  and  secular 
Itesdles,  parodtiial  beadles  and  companies* 
beadles;  there  are  also  university  Melis. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beadle  is  a  summon- 
ing officer,  the  word  having  the  same  root  as  the 
Tiob  t»  bid  [Bedbs]  ;  and  around  this  have 
grown  other  minist^ial  duties  very  various. 
Tboa,  a  parish  beadle  may  assist  the  church- 
warden in  seating  the  people  in  church  or  in 
k^ping  order,  and  a  company's  beadle  may 
carry  about  all  sorts  of  messages  for  his  com- 
pany. - 

At  Oxford  there  were  formerly  three  esquire 
bedells,  c^ed  of  Arts,  Divimty,  Law  and 
Medicine;  but  now  there  is  omy  one,  with 
three  ordinary  bedeUs.  In  future  there  are  to 
be  two  bedells  and  two  sub-bedells.  Their 
duties  are  to  carry  the  Yioe-chanoellor*8  maces 
hdtfte  him,  and  to  summon  the  congregations. 
At  Ounbridge  there  used  to  be  three  esquire 
bedells ;  now  there  are  but  two,  elected  by  the 
Senate  from  qualified  pereoos  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

[ROSABT.] 

^ — One  who  offers  prayers  on 
behalf  of  another. 

-     "  An  holj  hospital. 
In  mixkii  seven  beadsmen,  that  had  vowed  aU 
Thefar  Ufe  to  aervioe  of  high  heaven's  King." 
SpMMcr. 

"  In  thj  danger   . 
CoanMDd  tliy  grffovanee  to  mj  holy  pmjer } 
Vor  I  win  he  thj  beadsman." 

8haktp0ar; 
[BlDBSHXV.] 

Tt^im,  or  Rooo-BBAM. — The  ornamented 
beam  which  crosses  the  chancel  where  there 
is  no  chancel-«creen,  to  hold  the  rood,  or 
cross,  or  crucifix. 


^-Xi^ht.  —  The   lamp   or  candle 

hanging  from  the  rood-beam  in  honour  of 
the  reserved  Sacrament  in  Roman  Catholic 
chnrdieaL 


I  Vision.— The  sight  of  God  in 

ffii  glory.  It  is  a  vision  reserved  as  the 
crown  of  aU  privileges  to  those  who  have,  or 
■hsll  have,  entered  Heaven.  Some  theolo- 
gians oonnder  that  the  words,  *'  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time  **  [^John  i.  18]  are  still 
true,  md  that  the  vision  of  His  Person 
vhidi  was  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah,  Ezeldel,  St. 
Panl,  and  St.  John,  was  that  of  God  the  Son 
Ineamate,  revealing  Himself  before  and  after 
His  Incarnation  in  the  form  of  His  Glorified 
Manhood,  *'  the  King  in  His  beauty"  [Isaiah 
xxxiii.  17],  "  the  First  and  the  Last "  fRev.  i. 
17,  I83.  After  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
work,  thoee  who  enter  into  His  Kingdom  for 
ever    will  have  a  .further .  privilege :   '*  His 


servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall  see 
His  face;  and  His  Name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads  "  [Rev.  xxii.  3,  4]. 

Beatification.  —  A  preliminary  and 
limited  form  of  canonization,  by  which,  not 
less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  person 
may  receive  the  title  of  "blessed,"  though 
not  that  of  *'  saint  '*  until  the  long  enquiries 

f^receding  canonization  have  been  completed. 
Canonization.]  Beatification  establishes 
the  person  beatified  as  an  object  of  saintly 
veneration  to  a  particular  order,  community, 
or  diocese,  but  not  to  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  world. 

Beatitude.  —  A  state  of  blessedness. 
[Lat.  btatUudOf  happiness.]  It  is  the  name 
given  to  the  **  Eight  Beatitudes  **  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  ^uttthew  v.  1  et  mqq. 

BeatrioOt  St.  *[a.d.  303].— The  sister  of 
Saints  Simplicius  and  Faustinus,  who  were 
beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  St. 
Beatrice  lovingly  exerted  herself  to  recover 
their  bodies,  and  have  them  interred  with 
Christian  buriaL  For  this  she  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  after  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  persecutors  for  seven  months,  was 
eventually  strangled  in  prison.  The  three 
martyrs  are  commemorated  on  the  same  day, 
July  29th. 

Beatriee,  St.  [▲.d.  1226].— An  Italian 
nun  of  the  thirteenth  century,  daughter  of 
the  Marquess  Azo,  and  a  collateral  ancestress 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  She  is 
commemorated  on  May  10th. 

Beansotee  [a.d.  16591738.]— Isaac  de 
Beaufiobre  was  an  eminent  writer  among  the 
French  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  been  destined 
for  the  law  by  his  family,  but  disliking  that 
profession,  he  became  mmister  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Indre,  in  Touraine,  in  1686.  Having 
resisted  too  strongly  for  his  safety  the  action 
of  the  laws  against  the  Huguenots,  he  was 
compelled  to  fiy^  first  to  Rotterdam,  and  then 
to  Dessau,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Princess  of  ALnhalt.  Afterwards  he  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  royal 
chaplain.  At  seventy  years  of  age  he  brought 
himiself  into  much  odium  by  marrying  a 
young  girl,  and  was  suspended  from  his 
ministry  for  five  years.  During  his  suspen- 
sion Beausobre  wrote  the  most  learned  of  his 
works,  a  **  History  of  Manicheeism,"  in  two 
quarto  volumes.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest  6t 
his  works,  it  is  unfinished.  He  was  much  in 
controversy  with  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  considered  the 
most  learned  Calvinist  of  his  age. 

B.C. — ^The  recently  instituted  degree  (at 
Cambridge)  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Bacea- 
laureua  Chirurffia).  (See  B.  A.  for  the  supposed 
derivation  of  Bacealaurnu.) 
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B.C.t.— Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  The 
first  degree  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  deecribed  at 
Oxford  by  these  initials ;  at  Cambridge  it  is, 
or  was,  more  commonly  described  as  LL.B. 
(not  L.L.6.),  Legum  BaeaUaureut,  thus  includ- 
ing the  other  branches  of  law,  as  statute  law 
and  canon  law;  it  is  now,  however,  'often 
simply  written  B.L. 

B.D. — Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  Latin, 
S.T.B.,  or  Sancta  Theologia  Bacealattretu^  the 
first  degree  granted  in  that  faculty ;  granted 
only,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  study,  and 
as  a  result,  almost  or  quite  always  to  those 
in  holy  orders,  and  those  who  have  already 
jgpraduated  in  Arts.  There  was  formerly  an 
exception  to  this  latter  rule  at  Cambndge, 
where  clergy  who  had  been  members  of  Uie 
University  for  ten  years  were  allowed  by  an 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  t*  take  the  degree  of 
B.D.  without  having  taken  any  other;  they 
might  then  go  on  like  any  other  B.  D.  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor.  This  was  done  away  with  by 
the  statutes  of  1858,  reserving,  of  course,  the 
rights  of  the  existing  **  Ten-year  Men."  A 
B.D.  degree  of  this  mnd  was  taken  as  lately 
as  1882,  but  it  will  probably  be  the  last. 

Beokety  Thomas. — ^Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury under  Henry  II.  The  story  that  his 
fother  was  a  Crusader  and  his  mother  a  Moor- 
ish or  Saracen  princess,  who  followed  the 
Crusader  to  England  for  his  love,  has  lonff 
been  ffiven  up :  it  is  clearly  what  is  now  called 
a  "  folk-story,'*  a  legend  which  has  attached 
itself  to  many  people  and  been  versified  by 
poets  from  the  medisaval  ballad- writers  down 
to  Wordsworth.  Thomas  Becket's  parents  were 
Gilbert  and  Rose  Becket,  natives  of  Normandy ; 
Gilbert  settled  in  London  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  about  1118  his  son  Thomas  was 
bom  in  the  City,  on  the  site,  according  to 
tradition,  of  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  Cheap- 
side.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Abbey,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
He  was  then,  as  we  should  now  say,  engaged 
in  business  with  his  fother  and  other  London 
merchants,  till,  through  some  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  introduced  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  taken  into  his  household. 
Receiving  (doubtless  from  him)  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  much  preferment,  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury ; 
this  he  received  in  the  year  1164.  In  October 
of  that  year  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Ardibishop  Ilieobald,  doubtful  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Church,  resolved  to  place  near 
him  the  Archdeacon,  a  most  devoted  Church- 
man. By  his  means,  therefore,  Becket  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  in  1155,  and  at  once 
went  up  to  court;  but  though  an  earnest 
Churchman,  he  was  not  as  yet  widely  known 
to  be  such,  and  the  king  believed  that  he 
would  give  him  help  in  the  task  which  he 
proposed  himself,  namely,  the  reform  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.    Becket  also,  though 


in  grave  matters  an  excellent  politician  ai 
statesman,  made  himself  very  fwi«ili|^r  wi 
the  king  by  throwing  off  his  dignity  as 
ecclesiastic  (he  was  only  in  deacon's  order 
and  appearing  as  a  soldier  and  courtier ;  a 
in  the  object  which  the  king  had  specially 
heart,  he  consented,  when  the  whole  realm  *« 
taxed,  to  levy  it  on  ecclesiastical  as  well 
secular  property. 

Archbishop  Theobald  died  April  18th,  IK 
and  the  king,  then  in  Normandy,  expects 
Becket  to  second  him  when  ArchbiBhop  as 
had  done  when  Chancellor,  resolved  to  g: 
him  the  Primacy.  Becket's  reluctance  i 
considerable ;  the  course  of  conduct  which 
Chancellor,  even  though  Archdeacon  too, 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue, 
knew  that  he  could  not  follow  as  Archbish 
and  he  is  said  to  have  warned  the  king  ti 
he  must  oppose  his  policy.  But  whether 
cause  this  warning  was  not  given  formally 
seriously,  or  for  what  other  reason,  the  ki 
paid  no  heed  to  it ;  and  though  the  prior  i 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  loth  to  do  ec 
mandate  from  Henry  compelled  them  to  e] 
Becket,  on  May  24th,  1 162.  The  election  ^ 
confirmed  by  the  other  bishops,  with  hut  < 
dissentient;  Becket  was  consecrated  Ar 
bishop  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Trix 
Sunday,  June  3rd,  and  on  August  10th 
received  his  palL 

And  now  that  Becket  is  Archbishop,  it  ^ 
be  right  to  give  a  few  words  to  the  condit 
of  the  Church  over  which  he  is  to  presi 
King  Heniy's  point  was,  as  has  been  genen 
said,  to  repress  the  liberty  of  the  cler] 
speaking  piurticularly,  it  was  in  the  first 
stance  to  abolish  the  immunity  which  t 
claimed  from  secular  courts.  Their  im: 
rality  Nvas  very  great — whether  as  great  a 
sometimes  said  may  be  doubted,  but  still,  ti 
was,  no  doubt,  much  of  it,  and  a  derk  who 
committed  a  sin  or  a  crime  invariahly  claii 
exemption  from  a  secular  triaL  We  n 
rem^nber  that  this  exemption  extended 
only  to  those  whom  we  now  understand 
clergy,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
even  to  those  only  in  the  minor  orders  of 
Roman  Church,  nor  yet  only  to  all  who 
taken  thQ  tonsure,  but  to  the  servants 
dependents  of  all  these  also.  In  fact,  to 
the  words  of  Mr.  Green,  **  the  clerical  o: 
included  in  Henry's  day  the  whole  of  the  ' 
fessional  and  educated  classes."  (Hist,  of 
Eng.  People,  i.,  164.)  All  these,  theri^ 
stood  their  trials  from  ecclesiastical  ooi 
which  could  never  inflict  a  capital  peni 
and  grievous  crimes  were  thus  often  c 
mitted,  and  very  inadequately  punished.  ' 
abuse  the  king  determined  to  reform, 
Becket  stood  up  to  oppose  him,  uphoL 
what  he  conceived  the  honour  of  the  Cht: 
He  set  himself  against  the  king  from 
very  first  by  resigning  the  Chancellor 
immediately  on  his  consecration;  to 
Henry  replied  by  forcing  him  to  resign 
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the  Archdeaconry,  which  he  would  have  con- 
tuued  to  hold  in  commsndam  :  and  though  he 
had  fcsmerly  consented  to  the  taxation  of 
Church  property,  fiecket  now  opposed  a  com- 
poitory  tax  on  the  lands  of  his  see. 

He  was  present.  Hay  19th^  1163,  at  the 
Council  of  Touts,  onder  Pope  Alexander  III., 
vhen  ihe  rights  of  the  clergy  were  very  dis- 
tinctly pat  forth,  and  was  tSbus  strengthened 
for  the  steife.  In  October  of  that  year  the 
matter  was  broached  by  Henry  at  a  Par- 
IJuDoit  at  Westminster,  where  he  demanded 
that  criminoas  clerks  should  be  degraded,  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  tried. 
ThA  Archbishop  agreed  that  a  degraded  clerk 
ms  amenable  to  this  power,  but  held  that  his 
degradation  was  his  punishment,  and  there- 
fore he  could  only  be  tried  again  for  a  fresh 
idlence :  the  other  bishops  were  inclined  to 
vield  to  the  king,  but  Becket,  by  his  indig- 
nant argumento,  kept  them  from  altogether 
doing  so.  At  last  the  king  asked  in  anger 
and  plain  words  whether  they  would  observe 
or  not  '^  the  costoms  of  the  realm."  Becket 
rallied,  '* Saving  my  order;"  and  all  the 
hiihops  said  the  same  but  one,  who  gave  way 
witiioat  reserve.  As  they  would  give  no  other 
answer,  Henry,  in  anger,  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. In  private  the  bishops  affain  wavered, 
and  implored  Becket  to  with&iw  his  con- 
dition; he  spoke  at  first  like  St.  Paul,  <*  If 
an  angel  preach  this  doctrine,  let  him  be  ac- 
caiaed,^  but  finding  after  a  time  that  even  the 
Pope  was  not  with  him  (the  Pope  had  his  own 
quazrels  with  Victor  FV.,  anti-pope,  and  could 
not  break  with  Henry),  he  at  last  gave  way, 
went  to  the  king  at  Woodstock,  and  withdrew 
the  words. 

It  was,  of  course,  Henry's  object  to  have  the 
consult  thus  wrung  from  Biecket  publicly 
and  formally  given,  and  he  therefore  sum- 
moned the  Coim%eil  of  Clarendon,  2dth  January, 
1154,  at  whidi  the  same  demand  was  made 
that  the  "  customs "  should  be  observed. 
Then  came  the  question,  what  were  the  cus- 
toms? and  at  length  the  sixteen  Qmstitu-' 
timi  of  Clarendon  were  drawn  up,  which 
may  be  found  at  length  in  various  places: 
Johnson's  EngU$h  Ctmontj  ii.  50;  Luidon's 
Mmmal  of  CouneUt,  p.  133;  and  Canon 
Stabbs*  translation  in  SeUet  CharUrty  ^c, 
is  rqointed  in  C^on  Perry's  English  Church 
Hidmy,  p.  255.  "They  were,  of  course, 
steoBgly  o'b  BLenry's  side;  but  as  the  one 
bearing  on  the  actual  point  in  dispute,  the 
trial  of  clerks,  was  not  very  clearly  expressed 
~-<fid  not  explain  whether  a  derk  could  be 
tried  twice,  by  the  Church  and  by  the  State, 
or  whether,  if  acquitted  by  the  former,  he 
eoold  be  re-tried  by  the  latter — ^Becket's  assent 
msgfat  have  been  continued  if  this  had  stood 
aloae.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tioQS  were  very  different ;  giving  a  verbal  as- 
sent to  vague  and  uncertam  customs,  and  a 
foraial  one  to  a  written  document,  were  also 
vesy  different  things :  and  thus  Becket  re- 


traoted  his  former  assent.  The  other  bishops 
gave  theirs,  and  were  most  importunate  with 
the  Archbishop  to  do  likewise;  the  king's 
anger  was  also  very  great,  and  there  was,  in- 
deed, apparent  danger  of  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
under  these  circumstances  Becket  again  made 
his  promise,  and  now  swore  his  oath  to  observe 
the  Constitutions.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than  he  repented  bitterly :  suspended 
himself  as  a  penance  from  saying  mass,  and 
applied  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  for  absolution 
and  dispensation  from  his  oath,  which  was 
granted  him.  Henry's  next  plan  was  to  apply 
to  the  Pope  for  a  commission  as  legate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  a  strong  opponent  of 
Becket ;  the  Pope,  wishing  to  keep  well  with 
both  ptuties,  endeavoured  to  trim ;  granted  the 
legation  (27th  February,  1164),  but  privately 
assured  Becket  of  his  favour. 

Thus  far  Becket  had  perhaps  been  not  un- 
fairly treated  by  the  king ;  but  now  Henry, 
resolved  upon  ruining  him,  became  quite  un- 
scrupulous ;  and  though  Becket  on  becoming 
Archbishop  had  received  a  formal  acquittance 
for  all  his  expenditure  as  Chancellor,  he  was 
called  on  at  the  Council  of  Northampton,  6th 
October,  1164,  to  produce  his  accounts.  He^ 
of  course,  pleaded  that  this  order  had  been 
nven  witiiout  his  authority ;  and  on  the  13th 
October,  Becket,  in  his  pontificals,  and  with 
his  crozier,  went  down  to  the  council,  formally 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  inhibited  those 
bidiops  who  were  in  the  council,  and  there- 
fore sitting  in  judgment  on  their  metropoli- 
tan. The  appeed  was  pronounced  perjury,  as 
contrary  to  Becket's  oath  to  observe  the  Con- 
stitutions, and  the  inhibition  treason,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  when 
Becket  repeated  his  appeal,  and  left  the  coun- 
cil. He  then  requested  the  king's  license  to 
leave  the  country,  and  on  the  king's  declining 
to  answer  him,  he  departed  the  same  night, 
October  13th.  By  slow  degrees,  and  with 
very  small  attendance,  he  got  down  to  the 
coast  at  Eastry,  between  Sandwich  and  Deal, 
and  thence  across  the  Channel  to  Gravelines, 
on  November  3rd :  ambassadors  whom  Henry 
sent  on  the  subject  to  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  YU.,  and  the  Pope,  crossed  from  Dover 
to  Calais  on  the  very  same  day.  But  both 
King  and  Pope  at  once  declared  on  the  side  of 
Becket;  the  Pope  (Alexander  III.),  formally 
condemned  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
Becket,  to  make  his  position  stronger,  formally 
resigned  to  and  received  back  from  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

When  all  this  became  known  to  Henry,  his 
wrath  was  great;  he  sequestered  all  the 
revenues  of  Becket's  see  into  the  charge  of 
one  Randulf  de  Broc,  and  with  a  high  hand 
banished  from  England  all  his  relations  and 
dependents ;  he  also,  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  proclaimed 
the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
Victor.  Becket  meanwhile  took  to  studying 
Canon  Law  at  Pontigny,  and  when  Henry 
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came  to  Fmnoe,  in  1165,  he  thrice  cited  him 
to  submisaiun  in  terms  of  gradually  increasing 
severity.  The  summons  was,  of  course,  dis- 
regarded by  the  king,  and  Becket  would  have 
at  once  excommunicated  him,  but  for  a  tempo> 
rary  inhibition  from  the  Pope.  When  this  ex- 
pired, he,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vezelay  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  2nd  June,  1 166,  solenmly  exoommu- 
nicated  by  name,  not  indeed  the  kmg — Henry 
was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time — ^but  all  his 
other  most  powerful  enemies,  and  generally  all 
who  upheld  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
thus  including  the  king,  and  indeed  almost  the 
whole  nation,  and  caused  the  sentence  to  be 
published  in  England.  Henry,  in  answer, 
threatened  with  confiscation  and  expulsion 
the  Cistercian  Order  which  was  now  shelter- 
ing Becket,  and  thus  forced  him  to  leave 
Pontigny ;  but  he  was  received  at  Sens  itself, 
and  so  became  more  conspicuous  than  ever. 

At  this  time  Alexander  UI.  had  his  own 
bad  fortune,  by  the  Emperor's  invasion  of 
Rome  and  entiironement  of  the  anti-pope 
Pascal ;  and  Henry,  who  cared  neither  for  Pope 
nor  anti-pope,  except  *bo  far  as  his  allegiance 
to  either  helped  him  against  Becket,  returned 
a^ain  to  Alexander's  party,  and  thus  forced 
him  to  disown  Becket.  But  in  the  next  year, 
1167»  the  Emperor  was  forced  by  pestilence 
to  evacuate  Rome,  and  Alexander  was  freer  to 
act ;  he  had  already  issued  a  commission  to  two 
cardinals  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  the  year 
1168  was  taken  up  with  repeated  attempts, 
through  these  and  other  commissioners,  to  do 
so.  Henry  also  sent  repeated  embassies  to  the 
Pope,  and  although  Becket  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
them,  a  meeting  was  at  last  arranged  between 
the  king  and  the  primate  at  Montmirail,  6th 
Jan.,  1 169.  Becket  had  proposed  to  substitute 
for  his  old  reservation, "  saving  my  order,"  the 
words  "  saving  God's  honour ; "  the  mediators 
had  opposed  even  this,  and  Becket  had  seemed 
to  yield;  still,  however,  when  he  met  the 
king  and  pronounced  his  submission,  ho 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  saving  God's  honour." 
This  again  broke  off  the  whole  thing,  and 
Becket  a  second  time  turned  to  excommuni- 
cation ;  he  passed  the  sentence  on  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others;  and  Alexander  tried 
issuing  a  fresh  legatine  commission.  This 
did  little  better  than  those  which  went  before, 
and  all  through  1169  and  1170  the  dispute 
dragged  on. 

At  last,  in  the  latter  year,  Henry  resolved 
to  have  his  eldest  son  crowned  as  co-king ; 
this  was  done  on  Sunday,  14th  Jime,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  produced  an  author- 
ising brief  from  the  Pope,  of  the  genuineness 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt;  and  Becket 
was  more  furious  than  ever  at  this  invasion  of 
his  privileges.  A  reconciliation  would  have 
seemed  utterly  impossible ;  but,  as  usual  with 
unexpected  things,  it  suddenly  came  about. 
The  only  way,  however,  of  accounting  for  it  is 
that  which  is  stated  by  one  of  the  biographers, 


that  Henry  at  last  perceived  the  Archbish 
might  be  better  managed  in  England  th 
out  of  it ;  probably  also  he  greatly  dreaded 
threatened  interdict.  Thus  on  the  22 
July  they  met  at  Fretteval;  Becket,  findi 
the  alteration  in  the  king's  tone,  altered  ] 
also,  and  a  general  reconciliation  was  dmu 
all  disputed  matters  being  passed  over 
lightly  handled.  Some  months  were  oc< 
pied  in  preparations  for  Becket*8  return 
England ;  and  on  the  1st  Dec  he  crossed  frt 
Wissant  to  Sandwich.  But  he  had  obtaii 
letters  from  Alexander  excommunicating 
suspending  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  otl 
bishops,  and  had  sent  them  before  him.  T 
was  tne  primary  cause  of  his  deafii ;  he  \ 
met  with  a  demand  that  he  should  abso 
them ;  he  refused,  and  the  bishops  appealed 
the  king,  who  was  still  in  Nonnandy.  Kii 
should  be  careful  of  their  words ;  iust  400  ve 
after,  Charles  IX.'s  hasty  words  caused 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre;  so  now  Hei 
II.'s  hasty  words  caused  the  Archlnshoj 
Canterbury's  murder.  "  Will  none  of  yo 
he  called  out  in  a  rage,  "  deliver  me  fi 
this  turbulent  priest  F  "  It  is  certain  that 
did  not  intend  a  murder,  and  it  is  probi 
that  the  four  gentlemen  of  his  bedcham 
who  resolved  to  attempt  the  '*  deli\*eranc 
did  not  intend  it  either;  but  however  t 
may  be,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  Morvi 
WUliam  de  Tracy,  and  Richard  le  Bret 
stantly  left  Bayeux,  and  hastened  to  Engla 
most  likely  without  any  fixed  purpoee,  exc 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

This  closing  scene  may  be  best  stuc 
either  in  Dean  Hook's  "  Life,"  or  in  D 
Stanley*s  "  Memorials  of  Canterbury."  ' 
four  knights  crossed  in  two  parties,  luided 
at  Dover,  two  at  Winchilsea,  and  met  at  ^ 
wood  Castle,  the  house  of  Randulf  de  B 
Becket's  chief  enemy  and  sequestrator  of 
see,  on  the  28th  Dec  The  next  day,  a 
talnng  some  military  precautions,  they  v 
to  Canterbury,  and  entered  the  Archbish 
presence  unarmed,  that  is,  without  t 
swords.  They  challenged  him  to  absolve 
bishops;  he  refusing,  referring  them  to 
Pope,  and  standing,  as  ever,  on  the  Chui 
rights,  passion  gradually  got  the  bette 
them,  and  they  at  last  ruimed  out  for  t 
swords.  The  Archbishop  was  implored 
the  monks  and  others  with  him  to  tcike  a 
tuary  in  the  cathedral  church ;  this  he  ref 
till  vespers  began,  when  he,  as  usual,  wei 
attend  the  service.  He  would,  as  was  ai 
wards  thought,  and  as  is  most  likelv,  1 
taken  his  place  at  the  High  Altar,  bat 
knights  bursting  in,  overtook  hizn.  in 
Benedict's  Chapel,  and  there,  after  be 
again  refused  absolution  to  the  bisl 
threatened  his  life.  For  fear  of  sacri] 
they  would  have  dragged  him  out  of 
chimih;  but  Becket  exerted  his  strengt 
resist,  and  his  own  passion  unhappily  rii 
he  csklled  Fitsurse  a  coarse  name.     fVt 
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irritated  by  thifl  and  the  remstanoe,  the  knights 
WW  Mi  upon  him  and  slew  him;  he  died, 
wwimptxfiiig  his  8oal  to  Grod ;  and  they  then 
retained  to  Saltwood,  and  at  kst  to  Knores- 
borooghf  where  Hugh  Morville  Uved.  Becket 
HIS  solemnly  and  moomfully  buried  in  the 
midst  of  enUiusiaBm  and  regret;  in  1173  he 
wu  regularly  canonised,  and  till  the  Beforma- 
tbn  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  greatly 
venerated  in  England.  In  1538,  however, 
Eany  YUL,  who  naturally  did  not  at  all 
like  such  a  Tigorous  defendler  of  the  Church 
azMl  of  Rome,  actually  went  through  the 
abnird  farce  of  trying  the  murdered  saint  for 
treason  l^ore  the  Privjr  Council.  As  he  was, 
of  course,  condemned,  his  tomb  was  rifled,  his 
relics  burnt,  his  office  so  completely  expuxiged 
fnan  all  office-books  that  it  is  hardly  to  bie  found 
imd£faced  in  one  of  those  that  remain,  his  day 
(December  29ih)  also  being  deleted  from  the 
calendar.  This,  of  course,  remains  in  the  Church 
of  Borne,  but  it  was  never  restored,  even  as  a 
<*  black-letter  day,**  to  the  English  Common 
Prayer  Book;  it  is,  however,  found  in  the 
ftalfWMlfty  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  Preeea  PrivaUtj 
ld&4,  and  was  often  inserted  in  ordinary 
almai^cks,  and  in  calendars  published  by  the 
Stationers*  Company  under  the  authority  of 
the  Archlnshop  of  Canterbury  down  to  1832. 

The  first  great  conflict  in  England  be- 
tween Church  and  State  ended  in  favour  of 
the  former,  for  Becket's  murder  undid  most 
of  what  Henry  had  done  or  attempted  to  do, 
io  violent  was  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  which 
it  caused.  The  king  himself  was  obliged  to 
do  abject  penance,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Ardihiahop's  memory  was  worshipped  in  a 
way  which  came  something  near  to  madness. 
For  the  next  century  the  power  of  the  Church — 
thatisyof  Rome — grew  apace;  and  then  began 
fha  straggle  for  the  national  independence  of 
the  "F-wgl^aK  Church  from  the  State  of  Eng- 
land OD.  ^le  one  hand,  and  the  Church  of 
BoBie  CQ  the  other. 

Socket's  diaiactcr  has,  peihaps,  been  suffici- 
oitly  seen  already:  it  is  that  of  a  proud, 
haughity  man,  consaous  of  bi«  &iling,  and 
tomeitimes  struggling  with  it,  but  unable  to 
distingnish  between  his  own  individual  pride 
and  the  pride  of  his  order.  By  the  latter  he 
was  indeed  actuated  all  through  his  contest 
with  the  king,  but  by  the  former  his  judgment 
w«s  btinded,  and  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
hs3m  the  latter  should  have  been  best  asserted 
fltiU,  though  the  name  of  martyr  is  not  rightly 
giv^en  him,  he  stands  out  a  srand  figure  in 
history ;  and  the  Qiurch  owed  to  Becset  her 
pceaervation  from  becoming  a  creature  of  the 
King's  tyranny.  Besides  the  two  works 
already  referred  to,  there  is  a  learned  and 
eazeful  loog^aphy  of  Becket  by  the  late  Canon 
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,  or  Beda  ([a.©.  672— 78i5]. 

— nie    w^-known    monastic    priest    and 

,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  oentories, 


and  the  father  of  Bhighsh  Church  History, 
now  commonly  called  &«  Venerable.*  Very 
little,  if  anything,  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
his  own  few  woids  affixed  to  his  Ecclefia»t%eal 
Eiitory  of  the  Englith  Nation^  and  of  his 
death  a  most  beautiful  account  remains  by  his 
secretary,  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  bom  in  672  in 
that  north  country  where  his  whole  life  was 
^)ent;  at  seven  years  old  he  entered  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  Wearmouth,  then 
newly  founded  (674)  by  Benedict  Biscop,  its 
first  abbot ;  and  when  St.  Paul's,  Jarrow,  was 
built  by  the  same  founder,  in  682,  he  was 
transferred  to  it  under  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  Here 
he  remained  all  his  life,  with,  asfar  as  is  known, 
very  few  and  short  absences.  He  was  made 
deacon  in  691  by  St.  John  of  BEVBitLBY,  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  by  a  faculty,  as  we  should  say, 
being  only  nineteen,  and  in  702  waa  ordained 
priest  by  Uie  same  bishop,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  work  of  a  priest  and  a  monk,  reading, 
writing,  and  teaching  He  died  *'  in  harness  " 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  26,  735.  Suffering 
gp:eatly  from  asthma,  he  worked  to  the  very 
last  at  dictating  to  Cuthbert  his  translation  of 
St.  John ;  and  that  which  followed  cannot  be 
mven  in  other  than  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  in  his  Fathertfor  JEnglxBh 
Meadert :  Th$  Venerable  Bede: — «*  In  the  even- 
ing his  boy-scribe  said  to  him,  *  One  sentence, 
dear  master,  is  left  unfinished.*  He  bade 
him  write  quickly.  Soon  the  boy  announced 
tbat  it  was  finished.  '  True,'  the  dying  man 
said,  *  it  is  finished.  Take  mine  head  between 
thy  hands  and  raise  me.  Full  fain  would  I 
sit  with  my  face  to  my  holy  oratory,  where 
I  was  ever  wont  to  pray,  that  sitting  so  I 
may  call  on  my  Father.*  And  so  he  sat  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  chanted,  'Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Ajid  as  he  breathed  the  words  *■  the 
Holy  Ghost,;  he  died." 

Bede's  chief  work  is,  of  course,  the  Eceleeias' 
tical  History f  which  is  our  only  authority  for 
the  time :  it  has  been  reprinted  many  times, 
and  translated  often ;  Ihe  translation  now 
easiest  of  access  is  that  of  Dr.  Giles,  in  Bohn*s 
"  Antiquarian  LibrwT^."  At  the  end  may  be 
seen  Bede*s  own  list  of  his  works,  chiefly 
comments  and  biography :  they  are  almost  aU 
extant ;  but  the  translation  of  St.  John  is  gone. 

Bede  was  buried  at  Jarrow,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  his  relics  were  removed  to 
Durham,  where  they  reposed  for  a  time,  with 
those  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  feretory  behind 
the  altar.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
removed  to  a  shrine  erected  for  Uiem  in  the 
Gkdilee,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  They 
are  believed  still  to  remain  imder  a  massive 


*  This  title  was  not  peculiar  to  Bede,  thouffh  it 
is  only  in  his  case  tbat  it  is  now  usually  appUecL.  It 
was  a  fre<^uent  deecrii>tion  of  holy  but  unoanonised 
men,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  tiie  stories  (for  the 
famoos  one  of  the  epitaph  filled  up  by  the  angel  ia 
not  the  only  one)  which  have  be«i  invented  to  ao> 
count  for  it. 
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taUe  tomb,  on  the  dab  of  which  the  ancient 
inscription  has  been  reproduced  in  large 
modem  characters — 

"  HaC  sunt  nc  FOSSA, 
Bt&DM  YbKBRABILIS  088A." 

The  marble  slabs  which  formed  the  base  of 
the  shrine  are  part  of  the  pavement  between 
two  colimms  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave. 
Bede's  festival  is  observed  on  May  27th. 

Bade-hoiUie. — An  alms-house  ;  so-called 
because  it  was  a  condition  that  those  who  got 
the  benefit  of  the  founder's  charity,  in  the 
form  of  maintenance,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
should  in  return  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
charity  in  the  form  of  prayers  for  his  soul, 
whether  before  or  after  his  death. 

Bedell.    [Bbadlb.] 

Bedell,  Bishop  [a.d.  1570— 1642].~An 
English  divine  of  some  distinction  in  respect  to 
efforts  which  were  made  by  James  I.  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  as  chaplain  on  his  embassy  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Father 
Paul,  and  also  with  Antony  de  Dominis,  the 
learned,  but  unstable,  Archbishop  of  Spalato, 
who  afterwards  became  Canon  of  'mndsor 
and,  having  recanted  his  conversion  to  Angli- 
canism, died  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  Bedell  at 
home  until  he  was  comparatively  an  old  man, 
when,  in  the  year  1627,  he  was  appointed 
Provost  of  Trinity  CoIIm^,  Dublin,  and  in 
1629  was,  through  the  efforts  of  Laud,  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Arda^h,  in 
Ireland.  During  his  occupation  of  this  see 
he  made  earnest  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Irish  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
causing  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  to  be 
used  in  the  Irish  language,  and  also  circulating 
an  Irish  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Had  his 
conduct  been  ffenerally  followed,  there  would 
probably  have  oeen  much  less  heard  of  Popery 
in  Irehmd.  He  also  endeavoured  to  brinff 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Lutherans,  showing  his  stix)ng  desire  to 
promote  unity  in  reli^on.  When  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1641,  Bishop  Bedell  was  at  first 
allowed  to  live  in  comparative  peace,  but  upon 
his  refusing  to  dismiss  those  who  took  shelter 
with  him,  and  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, he  was  treated  with  greaX  severity. 
At  the  end  of  1641  he  was  imprisoned  for 
three  weeks,  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion 
in  prison  on  Christmas  Day.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  was  exchanged,  but  his  health  had 
broken  down  with  the  hardships  which  he  had 
been  made  to  endure,  and  he  died  on  February 
7th,  1642.  Respect  was  shown  to  him  at  the 
last  even  by  those  who  had  caused  his  death, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  attended 
his  funeral  in  Kilmore  Churchyard  was  heard 
to  exclainii  SU  amtna  mea  cum  animd  Bedelli, 


Bedes.  —  An  old  English  woid 
"  prayers,"  derived  from  the  verb  *«  to  b 
or  "  pray."  [Anglo-Saxon,  hiddtm^l  Tho 
there  is  accidentally  a  similarity  of  so 
between  '*  bedes ''  in  this  sense  and  **  ben 
formed  into  a  rosary  and  used  for  oouni 
prayers,  there  is  no  etymological  aasoda 
between  the  two  words. 

BedeSt  Biddino  the.— literally, 
means  "praying  the  prayers."  It  was  the  n 
of  the  popular  Sunday  and  Festival  Servic 
the  medisBval  Churdi  of  I^gland.  Ti 
I* prayers"  were  said  or  sung  about  nine  o*c] 
in  the  morning,  after  mass  had  been  celebra 
and  consisted  of  three  parts,  most,  if  not 
beinff  said  in  English.  The  Jlnt  part  < 
sisted  of  a  procession,  in  which  the  official 
derg^yman,  attended  by  the  derk,  or  mq 
b<yulua^  bearing  a  vessel  of  blesned  wi 
and  by  the  singers,  walked  in  procession  d 
the  nave  of  the  church,  the  priest  sprink 
the  congregation  with  the  water,  while 
choir  sang  anthems  or  h3rmns.  The  m 
part  consisted  of  a  form  in  which  the  con 
gatipn  were  bidden  to  pray  for  all  sorts 
conditions  of  men,  living  and  departed,  ^ 
several  collects,  and  the  versicles  that  are 
used  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
third  part  consisted  of  a  sermon ;  aifter  wl 
the  congregation  were  dismissed. 

Attendance  at  this  service  held  the  s 
place  with  the  agricultural  and  trading 
of  the  population  that  the  once-a-day  mon 
or  evening  service  does  at  the  present  t 
The  more  devout  attended  mass  early  in 
morning  as  well. 

Bedee-men.— The  inmates  of  such 
establishment  as  that  mentioned  under  Bi 
HousB.     Some  of  them,  in  black  or  pu 

g>wns,  may  be  seen   in  cathedrals  au 
ivine  Service,  or  acting  as  deputy  Terge 

Bedford,  Bishop  op.— There  is  no  die 
of  Bedford,  but  the  title  is  used  as  that 
suffragan  or  assistant  bishop  to  the  Biaho 
London.  In  the  ^ear  1537  John  Hodg 
was  consecrated  with  this  title :  in  later  y 
he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Thi 
of  Westminster  [1540],  Kniffht  of  Bath  [IS 
Bush  of  Bristol  [1542],  Man  of  Sodor 
Man  [1546],  Ridley  of  Rochester  [1{ 
Coverdale  of  Exeter,  Soory  of  Hoch< 
[1551],  Parker  of  Canterbury,  and  ei^ht  c 
bishops  [1559],  and  he  was  thus  an  ion] 
ant  link  between  the  Episcopate  before 
the  Episcopate  after  the  Reformatioii.  Ix 
year  1879,  William  Walsham  How  ^ras  c< 
crated  Suffragan  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Lo: 
(Dr.  Jackson),  with  the  same  title.  Bee 
beingoneof  thesuffraganSeesauthorisedb 
Actof  Henry  Vin.,  under  which  such  assis 
bi^ops  are  appointed.  [Supfaaoan  BzaH< 

Bees,  or  Bega,  St.  [about  a.d.  650].- 
Irish  saint  who  was  foundress  of  St.  ] 
Abbey,  near  Whitehaven.  Her  legend  nai 
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of  her  that  she  '*  was  a  jnous  and  religious 
hdj  al^MBS,  who,  with  some  of  her  sisten, 
was  driTen  in  by  stormy  weather  at  White- 
hiTcn,  and,  the  ship  bemg  cast  away  in  the 
harboor,  was  left  destitute.  And  so  she  went 
to  the  lady  of  Egremont  Gastle  for  relief. 
Hat  lady,  a  godly  woman,  pitied  her  distress, 
•nd  denied  her  lord  to  give  her  some  place  to 
dvdl  in,  which  he  did  at  the  now  St.  Bees. 
And  she  and  her  sisters  sewed,  and  spinned, 
and  wroo^it  carpets  and  other  work,  and 
HvBd  very  godly  lives,  as  got  them  much  love. 
She  deaii^  Lady  Egremont  to  desire  her  lord 
to  boikl  them  a  house,  and  they  would  lead  a 
rdigioas  life  together,  and  many  would  join 
with  ihem  if  they  had  but  a  house  and  land 
to  lite  upon.  Wherewith  the  Lady  Egremont 
was  very  well  pleased,  and  spoke  to  her  lord ; 
be  bad  land  enough,  and  should  give  them 
Bome  to  lye  up  treasure  in  heaven.  And  the 
lord  langjied  at  the  lady,  and  said  he  would 
give  them  as  much  land  as  snow  fell  upon  the 
next  morning  and  on  Midsunmier  Day.  And 
on  tike  morrow  he  looked  out  at  the  castle 
window  to  the  sea  side,  two  miles  from  Egre- 
mont; all  was  white  with  snow  for  three  miles 
together.  And  thereupon  builded  this  St 
Bees^  Abbey,  and  gave  all  those  lands  was 
soowen  unto  it,  and  the  town  and  haven  of 
Whitdnven."  A  St  Bega,  or  St  Bees,  is 
conmiemorated  on  September  6th,  and  anotiier 
on  November  22nd,  and  there  is  no  real 
historical  infonnation  as  to  the  person  in-  • 
tended. 

Bees',  St.,  Collbos  of. — A  theological 
college,  founded  in  the  year  1816  by  Law, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  tor  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  north  of  England  with  a  better-educated 
class  of  clergy.  The  poverty  of  the  endow- 
nipnti  of  the  Church  of  Ehigland  in  the  Lake 
Country  was  such  that  few  clergymen  could 
he  found  who  were  able  to  live  on  them  and 
to  bring  up  familiee  in  that  wild  country. 
So  difficult  was  it  to  provide  for  the  religious 
uutraetion  of  out-of-the-way  parishes  in 
CmnbeilaQd,  that  it  was  customary  for  village 
tndesmen  or  parish  clerks  to  read  the  service 
*Dd.  a  sermon,  and  to  take  the  small  stipend 
intended  for  a  pariah  clergyman.  The  Bishop 
ot  Chester,  to  put  an  end  to  this  custom, 
'vdained  men  to  serve  such  parishes  on  a  very 
hw  educational  qualification,  and  at  length 
ucepjted  education  at  the  granmiar-school  of 
i^t.  Bees  as  a  step  upward  in  the  standard. 
Biabop  Law  at  last  took  steps  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  theological  college,  and  by  the  co- 
'>pefation  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  parts  of  the 
old  ehnrdi  and  monastery  were  appropriated 
to  the  porpoae.  The  course  of  instruction 
♦  xtAods  over  two  years,  and  those  who  have 
P«wed  their  examinations  at  St  Bees  are  now 
entitled  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
fb^  degree  of  BJL,  after  one  year's  residence 
in  the  University  of  Durham. 

Tteglnrdg  aaid  Begnines.  —  These 


were  voluntary  societies  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  were  formed  re- 
spectively by  men  and  women  for  the  further- 
ance of  personal  piety  without  living  a  dis- 
tinctly monastic  me.  They  were,  however, 
affiliated  to  the  Friars  as  brethren  and  sisters 
of  a  lay,  or  **  third,'*  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  hence  called  **  Tertiaries." 
They  appear  to  have  sprung  up  about  the 
same  period  both  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  no  trustworthy  historical  account 
of  their  origin  is  extant.  The  Beguines,  or 
women  societies,  appear  to  have  been  the 
earliest ;  and  it  has  been  not  unreasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  great  mortality  caused  by  the 
plague  may  have  suggested  a  certain  amount 
of  asceticism,  and  that  the  loss  of  men  in  the 
Crusades  may  have  left  many  widows  and 
other  women  who  sought  after  a  religious  life 
as  their  only  consolation,  but  yet  did  not  care 
to  take  the  vows  in  monastic  communities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  were  respectable  in  their  origin,  and 
it  IS  equally  certain  that  there  was  a  very 
large  body  of  persons  calling  themselves 
Beghards  who  became  thoroughly  disrepu- 
table, and  were  mere  vagrant  beggars.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  name  by  which 
they  were  known  was  given  to  them  at  first 
because  of  their  hard  or  earnest  begging  in 
prayer,  but  that,  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
order,  it  dung  to  them  in  a  different  sense,  as 
mere  hard  beggars  of  alms ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  explanation  of  the  name  is 
satisfactory,  and  perhaps  it  had  a  personal 
origin,  which  is  not  now  known,  and  which  was 
lost  through  the  many  forms  of  nickname  into 
which  it  was  perverted. 

The  original  Beghards  were  certainly  allied, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence,  with 
the  faxiatical,  communistic,  and  licentious 
communitiee  known  as  the  Fraticelli  and  the 

BRETHREN  AND  SiSTBKS  OP   THE  FrEE  SpIRIT. 

They  professed  to  keep  the  strict  Franciscan 
vow  of  poverty ;  but  what  this  vow  came  to  in 
their  case  was  that  agricultural  labourers  and 
workmen  left  their  industries  by  which  they 
earned  wages,  and  wandered  about  idly  in 
crowds,  crying,  "Bread  for  the  love  of  God !" 
and  thus  hving  on  the  wages  or  the  wealth  of 
others.  Public  opinion  respecting  their  im- 
morality is  shown  by  one  of  the  nicknames 
gfiven  to  them :  that  of  "  Sisterers,"  or 
"  Schwestriones."  They  appear  to  have  had 
their  headquarters  at  Cologne,  to  have  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  have 
thence  overrun  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
They  were  condemned  by  Councils  held  at 
Cologne  in  a.d.  1306,  at  Treves  in  a.d.  1310, 
and  at  Strasburg  in  a.d.  1317.  In  a  Bull 
issued  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  a.d.  1330,  they 
are  describea  as  persons  who  had  wandered 
away  from  the  Catholic  faith,  despised  the 
sacraments,  and  sown  abundant  errors.  Hence 
they  have  been  claimed  as  Protestants,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact 
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that  many  were  burned  by  the  Inquisition  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  well-informed 
writers,  like  Ullmann,  in  his  work  on  **  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,**  have  shown 
that  the  Beghards  were  profligates  of  the  worst 
description  even  in  their  professedly  religious 
services,  advocating  and  practising  community 
of  the  sexes  in  a  most  offensive  form,  and 
being  far  too  discreditable  in  their  principles 
and  practices  to  be  claimed  with  satisfaction 
by  any  professing  ChristianB. 

Bagninas. — ^An  order  of  sisters  of  mercy, 
best  known  in  Belgium,  where  they  serve  the 
hospitals  and  engage  in  other  works  of  charity. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Begga,  Countess  of  Brabant,  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  this  assertion  seems  to  have  no 
historical  foundation.  They  take  the  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  can  either  renew  them  or  return 
to  "the  world"  as  oitlinary  members  of 
society. 

Bagatta. — The  old  Dutch  form — equiva- 
lent to  the  English  word  "bigots"— of  the 
name  Beohakd. 

Bahman,  or  Boal&maf  Jacob  [a-d.  1575 
— 1624]. — ^A  German  mj'stic,  who  began  life 
without  any  education,  first  in  the  flelda,  next 
as  a  shoemaker'sapprentice,  a  working  cobbler, 
and  then,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  a 
master-shoemaker,  but  who  attained  to  a 
strange  influence  over  religious  thought  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  left  behind  him 
Theosophic  writings  whidi  fill  ten  volumes. 

Jacob  Behmen  was  bom  of  humble  parents 
at  Allseidenberg,  a  village  near  Gorlitz,  in 
1575,  was  set  to  work  in  the  fields,  without 
any  education  whatever,  imtil  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz.  Even  at  this  early 
age  he  had  visions,  and  was  told  by  a 
mysterious  stranger  to  whom  he  sold  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  little  as  he  was  he  should  be- 
come great,  and  such  a  one  aa  the  world 
should  wonder  at.  At  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  married ;  four  sons  were  bom  to  him,  and  at 
twenty-nine  he  set  up  a  shop  for  himself,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  himself  and  family 
by  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker  all  his  life.  He 
began  to  write  soon  after  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  his  first  work  being  "Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness,**  which  was  first  circulated 
in  manuscript,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  to  be  denounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
leading  divine  of  Gorlitz.  This  was  not 
published  for  seven  years,  and  during  that 
period  he  obeyed  the  order  given  to  him  to 
write  no  more.  Afterwards  he  printed  his 
"  Description  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
Divine  Being.**  It  was  probably  this  work 
which  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  appointed  six  Doctors 
of  Divinity  to  examine  him.  But  in  this 
examination  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  all, 


and  was  dismissed  as  a  gentie  enthusiast,  y 
would  harm  no  one,  even  by  hia  stn 
teaching.  Shortly  after  this,  he  died  in 
town  where  he  had  speoi  most  of  his  life. 

Jacob  Behmen*s  writings  utter  in  their  < 
way  the  deepest  philosophical  oonceptii 
ana  are  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  ^nii 
mind.  Their  phraseology  ib  drawn,  from 
Scriptures,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
mystical  chymistry  then  in  use.  They  ooi 
of  speculations  on  the  Deity  and  the  origi] 
thii^  and  are  delivered  in  the  fora 
revelations.  There  is  much  in  them 
pecting  the  duality  of  all  created  tbin^ 
the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  with 
soul.  No  doubt  Behmen  had  read  and  1 
influenced  .by  the  writings  of  medic 
Mystics,  and  of  Paracelsus,  a  writer  ne 
to  his  own  date ;  but  he  must  also  have 
access  to  the  speculations  of  the  Primi 
Gnostics,  which  constantly  show  themsc 
in  his  works,  especially  as  regards  Dva: 
and  the  origin  of  things.  In  recent  timet 
writings  have  influenced  Uegel,  who  pi 
Behmen  at  the  head  of  modem  philosop) 
In  England,  his  chief  disdples  were  Wil 
Law,  who  so  greatly  influenced  the  min 
John  Wesley,  and  Jane  Lead,  the  fomid£ 
the  society  of  the  Ph  it. a  dki.ph  ulss.  In 
middle  of  the  present  century  hia  wcnks ' 
enthusiastically  studied  and  circulated 
Walton,  a  goldsmith  on  ComhiU,  and  i 
may  be  learned  respecting  the  prindph 
both  Behmen  and  Law  from  WaIton*8  *'  L 
duction  to  Theosophy.**    [Thbosopuists, 

Balfiry. — The  tower  or  other  place  ^ 
bells  are  hung.  The  primd  facie  deriv 
of  the  word  nrom  bell^  though  the  que 
cannot  be  considered  settled,  is  perfaap 
the  whole,  the  correct  one.  Notes  and  Q\ 
throughout  1882  gives  an  exhaustiye  di 
sion  of  the  point;  but  though  good  m< 
authorities  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
quite  possible  that  the  "beffrois,"  th< 
battering-towers  or  watch-towers,  are  dc 
from  '*  belfries,*'  and  not  vice  vend.  Bui 
not  the  truth  be  that  there  is  an  aneieni 
fusion  between  two  different  words? 
varying  forms  of  mediaeval  Latin,  bertef 
and  belfredumy  induce  such  a  suspicion. 

It  is  clear  that  as  soon  as  the  bells  att 
to  any  ecclesiastical  building  increased  i 
and  number,  a  special  plauee  would  b 
necessary  for  them,  and  that  this  'would 
asstune  Uie  form  of  a  tower  it  is  also  e 
see;  many  reasons,  especially  the  f.\ 
spreading  of  sound,  would  lead  to  it. 
gives  us  the  earliest  examples  of  bell-1 
as  parts  of  churches:  some  at  Ravenn 
Homo  are  attributed  to  the  sixth  and  s( 
centuries;  and  even  in  England  eonc 
much  later  may  be  found,  as  the 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  the  homes  of 
There  are  also  to  be  found  instan 
detached  towers,  more  properly,  perhaps, 
campaniles :  one  very  fine  and  lar;g^  on 
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&cdee,SafE61k;  old  St.  Paul's  and  Salisbury 

are  other  cases. 
Hie  "*  baptism,'*  or  blessing,  of  bells  is  to  be 

loQDi  ander  ''  Bella,  Baptism  of ; "  but  there 

vuabo  a  sepacate  boiediction  of  the  tower; 

s^Haitene,  Jk  uintiqmt  Eceletim  JRUibtu,  ii. 

2^  vbere  an  office  for  the  purpose  is  given 
from  a  Hheims  pontificaL 

There  is  no  (U>ubt  that  the  belfry  and  beUs 
sre  as  much  under  the  incumbent's  control  as 
anj  other  part  of  the  church,  but  he  is  bound 
to  allov  access  for  all  purposes  connected 
viUi  the  church ;  how  far  for  other  purposes 
does  not  seem  to  be  decided.  At  the  same 
thne,  he  is  bound  to  take  all  precautions  to 
presore  order  and  decorum. 

BelgicCowfaMdon.  [Protbstant  Con- 
iBsnoxs.] 

BeI]anBme«  Robert  [a.d.  1542-1621]. 
—Tlds  diatinguiwed  Roman  Catholic  contro- 
vcniaHflt  was  bom  at  Honte  Pulciano,  in 
Toscany,  on  October  4th,  1542,  being  a 
nephew  on  the  maternal  side  of  Pope  Marcel- 
Ins  IL  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  a.d.  1560, 
and  was  soon  known  as  a  fomous  preacher 
whila  yet  only  a  deacon  ;  he  was  ordained 
pneit  at  Ghent  in  1569.  He  was  the  first 
Jesuit  who  took  academical  status  as  a 
theologian,  and  tiiis  he  did  at  the  University 
of  LoQvain,  in  1570.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rome  in  1576,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  appointed 
him  Lecturer  in  Controversial  Theology  in  the 
new  college  whidi  he  had  just  founded,  and 
Sixtos  V.  sent  him,  with  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
into  France,  to  act  as  Theologian  to  the 
Embassy-  if  any  controversy  should  arise  with 
the  Protestants,  At  the  end  of  ten  months 
BeUarmine  returned  to  Rome ;  in  1598  he  was 
Bade  a  cardinal:  and  in  1601  was  appointed 
Archbiahop  of  Capua.  After  four  years  he 
TCQ^iied  the  see  for  the  LTbrarianship  of  the 
Vatican,  and  would  have  been  elected  Pope, 
hot  for  the  fear  that  his  position  as  a  Jesuit 
^nM  give  him  a  too-overwhelming  power. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  69,  on  September  17th, 
1621,  leaving  a  great  reputation,  especially 
throngh  his  *'  Body  of  Controversy,"  in  three 
foBo  volumea.  In  three  other  folios  his  mis- 
ceOaneous  works  are  printed,  containing  some 
CQBimentanes  on  the  Psalms  and  sermons, 
■ad  KRoe  works  (amongst  others)  against 
Jsnes  L,  under  Hie  pseudonym  of  "  Matthew 
Toftoa,"  which  was  answered  by  Bishop 
Andrewe8,in  a  work  entitled  "TorturaTorti." 

Bdkrmine  unifonnly  took  the  Ultramon- 
tane fofm  of  Romanism  in  controversy,  and 
ostted  ecd^iastical  authority  to  such  a 
height  as  made  him  very  unacceptable  to  civil 
nlen.  But  combative  as  he  was,  he  left 
fte  good  saying  behind  him  that  "  an  ounce 
<rf  pNu%  is  better  than  a  pound  of  victory." 
There^  was  a  strong  popular  feeling  for  his 
coooiflation,  but  this  was  never  granted  by 
fte  Court  of  Rome^  notwithstanding  the 
gnat  htemy  aonrioee  vhich  he  rendered  at  a 


very  critical  period,  when  Rome  still  enter- 
tained some  hopes  of  recovering  the  Church 
of  England. 

Bellt  Book,  and  Candle,  Cursing  by. 
— ^The  popular  way  of  expressing  the  cere- 
monies with  which  excommunication  was 
pronounced.  The  "book"  was  that  from 
which  the  sentence  or  form  of  excommunica- 
tion was  read;  the  "candle"  was  kept 
lighted  during  the  time  that  it  was  being 
read,  and  then  cast  upon  the  ground  and  ex- 
tinguished, to  symbolise  the  expulsion  of  the 
sinner's  light,  or  "candlestick,"  from  the 
Church  of  God  until  he  should  repent ;  and 
the  "  bell "  was  rung,  or  sometimes  the  whole 
peal  of  bells,  with  a  discordant  clangour,  as 
an  advertisement  to  those  outside  the  church 
of  what  was  going  on  within. 
^  Similar  ceremonies  were  also  used  at  exor- 
cism, and  thus  the  same  phrase  camo  to  be 
used  for  it.    [Exorcism]. 

Bells. — ^The  ecclesiastical  use  of  bells 
appears  to  date  from  thai  time  when  liberty 
01  worship  was  first  given  to  Christians,  and 
so  comes  chiefly  into  notice  after  Constantino 
the  Great ;  it  is  doar  that  so  long  as  their 
assemblies  were  to  be  as  private  as  possible  no 
such  notice  could  have  been  courted  as  a  bell 
must  draw  on  them.  This  use  of  bells,  to 
summon  to  religious  services,  was  their  first 
and  principal  use;  thus  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  a  bell  calling  French  monks  to 
matins  in  the  fifth. century.  In  England  also 
they  are  known  about  the  same  tune,  Bede 
{Eeel,  Hi9t.,  iv.  23)  relating  that  on  the  death 
of  St.  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  the  passing 
bell  was  heard  by  her  nuns  at  a  distance. 
The  earlier  bells,  of  which  many  remain, 
were  made  of  iron,  and  four-sided :  such  is  the 
"  bell  of  St.  Patrick,"  still  existing  at  Armagh, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  known,  dating  from  Uie 
sixth  century.  These  were,  of  course,  small, 
though  not  mere  handbells ;  larger  bells  and 
"  bell  metal "  (copper  and  tinj  were  of  later 
introduction.  The  largest  bell  in  England  is 
the  quite  modem  "  Great  Paul,"  hung  in  the 
south-western  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
but  the  enormous  Russian  bells  are  far  larger 
than  this  or  any  other,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Kremlin,  which  was  broken,  never  hung,  and 
probably  never  sounded,  being  more  than 
twenty  feet  across. 

Some  of  the  ceremonial  uses  of  bells  are 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Ftmera  plango,  fnlgura  frantro,  sabbata  panpo, 
Excito  ]eiit<M,  dissipo  ventos,  paoo  cmentoB," 

which  the  Church  historian,  Fuller,  thus  tran- 
slates:— 

•'Men's  deaths  I  tell 

Bv  doleful  knell ; 

Lightninfl:  and  thander 

I  break  asunder; 

On  Sabbath  all 

To  church  I  call ; 

The  sleepy  head 

I  raise  from  bed} 
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The  winds  80  fierce 
I  do  disperse : 
Men's  crnel  rage 
I  do  assusfire." 

For  bells  as  connected  -with  tlie  dead,  see 
the  article  Burial;  for  their  well-known 
use  in  excoinmiuc4cations,  see  Bell,  Book, 
AND  Candle.  The  small  bell  wkich  was 
rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  during  mass 
remains  in  several  places:  sometimes,  as  at 
Great  St.  Mary^s,  Cambridge,  phiced  in  the 
tower  among  other  bells;  sometimes,  as  at 
Over,  in  that  county,  in  its  original  place 
between  the  nave  and  chancel;  but  this 
custom  was  not  of  very  early  date.  In  pro- 
cessions also,  especially  where  the  host  was 
borne,  as  to  a  sick  man,  bells  were  carried 
and  rung.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  the  ringing 
of  bells  tends  to  disperse  tempest  was  very 
ancient. 

Bells,  Baptism  of. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  beUs  have,  like  all  other  Church 
property  and  omalnents,  if  not  invariably, 
yet  very  frequently,  received  some  kind  of 
consecration  by  a  rite  of  benediction.  Before 
the  Reformation  such  an  office  was  accom- 
panied with  many  more  ceremonies  than  at 
present ;  and  from  the  holy  water  which  was 
used,  also  from  the  giving  a  name  to  the 
beU,  and  the  appointing  "sponsors*'  (pro- 
bably at  first  the  donors  of  the  beU),  it 
often  acquired  the  name  of  the  *'  baptism"  of 
the  bell.  These  additions  to  the  rite,  traves- 
tying as  they  do  the  rites  belonging  to 
Baptism,  were,  and  are,  some  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory ceremonies  of '  Roman  ritual, 
and  are  very  tamely  explained  by  Roman 
writers.  Thus  Martene  (i>«  AnUquia  Ecclesiee 
ItitibuSf  ii.  297)  says  that  bells  are  said  to  be 
baptised,  not  because  they  are  reallv  baptised 
with  a  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but 
because  the  same  ceremonies  are  used  ;  which 
means  nothing,  being  a  mere  statement  of 
fact,  without  accounting  for  or  justifying  the 
fact.  The  rite  itself  dates  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  but  the  ceremonies  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  somewhat  obscure  in  their 
origin.  Possibly  some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  connexion  of  ideas  by  a  benediction  in 
the  Leofrio  A.S.  Missal  (ed.  Warren,  p.  6), 
where  prayer  is  made  that  the  bell  may  be 
"  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  Sarum  Form  is  given  in  Maskell,  i.  155, 
and  an  early  French  one  in  the  Martene  cited 
above ;  for  other  references,  see  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities,"  under 
"  BeU." 

Bema. — This  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
"a  raised  place,"  or  "tribune,"  and  is  the 
ancient  name  by  which  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  platform  used  for  the  clergy  and 
singers,  and  answering  to  an  English  chancel, 
is  designated. 

Benatura. — An   Italian  name   for  the 


carved  basin  at  or  near  a  church  door  which 
holds  the  blessed  water  for  the  use  of  the 
worshippers  as  they  enter.  It  was  introdnced 
into  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but^ 
usual  and  ancient  English  name  was  **  holy- 
water  stoup."    [Watbb.] 

Benedioite- — The  Cantide  at  Morning 
Prayer  alternative  to  the  Te  Deum :  so  called, 
like  all  other  canticles,  and  the  whole 
Psalter,  from  its  first  word  in  Latin.  In  its 
origin  it  is  a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the 
song  which,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  Shadrach,  Meshadi,  and 
Abednego  sang  in  the  furnace  of  fire  [I^ 
iii.].  In  the  original  Hebrew  this  song  does 
not  exist,  and  therefore  in  modem  !^M 
Bibles  it  is  placed,  with  other  like  books  and 
parts  of  books,  in  that  section  of  the  BiUe 
known  as  the  Apocrypha  ;  the  reference  for 
the  Benedicite  to  our  English  Apocrypha  is 
Sonff  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  vv.  35—66. 

The  Canticle  has  been  used  in  the  Morning 
Prayer  of  the  Church  from  very  early  tiniw 
as  a  song  of  general  praise;   following  tMs 
early  practice,  it  was  placed  in  the  Sarom 
Breviary  among  the  Psalms  to  be  said  on  aD 
Sundays ;    and  in  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  of  1649  it  assumed  its  present  position. 
The  rubric  there  provided  that  it  should  he 
said  in  Lent  instead  of  the  Te  Dewn^  and 
although  this  provision  was  removed  in  1552, 
many   Ritualists   still   carry   it   into   effect 
Some  also  use  it  in  Advent,  when,  as  well  as 
in  Lent,  the  Te  Deum  was  to  be  omitted  by 
the    Sarum    Breviary,    though   this    second 
exception  was  not  mentioned  in  1649 ;  and  a 
yet  further  difference  in  practice  is,  that  gome 
on  these  occasions  use  it  on  Sundays  as  well 
as  week-days,  while  others  on  Sundays  lesvane 
the  Te  Deum.    An  old  rule  was  to  use  it 
whenever  any  lesson  from  Daniel  was  read: 
a  more  recent  practice,  still  very  common,  to 
use  it  on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  Bometimes 
also  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  first  lesson  bein^ 
the  account  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.),and  on 
the  nineteenth  (now  the  twenty-first)  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  when  it  was  Dan,  iii.;  in  th« 
same  way,  it  would  now  be  said  on  Septcmhei 
15th  when  a  week-day.    Daniel  iii.,  under  th< 
Old  Lectionary,  was  an  Evening   week-daj 
lesson  in  the  Calendar;  but  though,  accord 
ing  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  rubric,  it  maj 
be  used  on  any  day,  it  is  practically  seldon 
heard  except  as  here  explained. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  one  or  tw 
variations  in  text :  Wyclme,  1380,  ver 
literally  translating  the  Latin,  has  the  archai 
but  grand  formula,  **  Bless  ye,  all  the  worh 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  Lord ;  praise  ye  and  abo^ 
raise  ye  Him  into  worlds;"*  Bishop  Covm 
dale,  1535,  has  "  Speak  good  of  the  Lou 
praise  Him  and  set  Him  up  for  ever,*'  whi* 

•  Wydiffo  alBO,  or  rather  his  reriser,  Furr*»y»  f 
"dews  and  frosts;  frost  and  cold,"  reads  '^de* 
and  white  frost  J  blaok  frost  and  oold.** 
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vai  takm  into  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and 
m  1652  altered  as  at  preeent;  while  our 
Boden  Apocrypha  readfl,  **  Pndfie  and  exalt 
Uim  above  all  for  ever/' 

Bttedict,  ^.  [a-d.  480— 542].  —  The 
foonder  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks 
VIS  bora  in  a  podtion  of  some  wealth  and 
tank  at  Nuraa,  a  few  milee  north-east  of  Rome, 
Iiu  piraits  being  known  by  the  names  of 
Eoprqaus  and  Abnndantia,  uid  his  sist^  by 
that  of  Scholastica.  [Scholastica,  St.] 
Wlien  quite  yoon^,  he  was  sent  to  Bome  for 
tdocatkm,  hot  having  been  brought  up  piously, 
be  vas  shod^ed  by  the  vicee  which  ho  saw 
uBoog  his  feUow-fltndents,  and  when  only 
^raiteen  yean  of  age  took  the  resolution 
[foHDed,  peihaps,  on  reminiscences  of  inter- 
coone  with  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Nursia)  of 
Rdiing  from  the  world.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  car- 
ried out  this  resolution  with  stem  perseverance 
fcr  three  yean,  living  as  a  hermit  in  a  SDCiall 
cave  near  SaUaoo,  and  holding  no  communi- 
catioa  with  any  one  except  an  old  monk,  named 
fiomaniu,  who  sappUod  him  with  bread  and 
water  by  letting  them  doven  to  him  in  an 
old  bell  tied  to^  end  of  a  rope.  When  he 
wu  seventeen  yean  of  age,  Benedict's  retreat 
VII  diKovoed  by  some  shepherds,  and  he 
speedily  became  an  object  of  Teneration  to  the 
wantry  ywpie  around.  He  was  never  in 
boly  ordoi,  but  hia  teaching  and  guidance 
vas  eagerly  sooght  after,  imdhe  seems  to  have 
l>M«inethehead  of  a  community  of  C.«nobiti». 
In  Aj).  510,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
Boiahct  was  dected  as  their  abbot  by  3ie 
nonb  of  'Vlcovaro,  but  his  government  of  that 
Bontitery  was  so  diaHked  that  his  life  was  at- 
t«flpt«i  by  poiaon,  and  he  returned  to  his 
dMotbome.  Here  a  large  number  of  persons 
^  venented  lum,  and  aspired  to  a  higher 
Hie  under  his  goidanoe,  gathered  around  him, 
tod  he  again  established  a  Csanobitic  oom- 
l&Boity,  or,  rather,  he  formed  his  disciples 
into  tw^ve  comnumities  of  ten,  each  ten  having 
sa  abbot  or  dean  over  them,  and  himself  being 
at  the  head  of  aU.  Under  these  circumstances 
^  Benedict  matured  his  ideal  of  monastic 
Hfe,  sad  at  forty-eight  years  of  age  [a.d.  628] 
«  Wt  Sabiaco.  C^ing  south-east  into  Cam- 
P^  he  took  possession  of  an  ancient  Temple 
^ApoQo,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Casinus  (known 
to  Boie  modem  times  as  Monte  Casino),  and 
»nag  destroyed  it,  erected  first  a  Chapel  of 
^  Martin  and  afterwards  his  cloistered 
™dingion  its  site.  It  was  from  this  Abbey 
rf  Monte  Owino,  and  from  its  Abbot  Benedict, 
w«t  all  the  many  thousand  Benedictine 
■"•steriei  took  their  origin. 

It  W88  at  his  monastery  at  Monte  Casino 
ait  St  Benedict  eUborated  the  ideal  of  a 
■•■•tic  Kfe^ch  be  had  formed  at  Subiaco— 
^*Bing  much,  doobtleas,  by  experience— into 
^  code  of  monastic  laws  known  to  future 
»w  as  tb  "Rule  of  St.  Benedict."  It 
*■  his  only  literary  work,  so   far   as  is 


known,  but  its  influence  has  been  incalculably 
great.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  fruit  of  much 
observation,  much  thought,  much  experience, 
and,  more  than  all,  of  much  prayer ;  and  if  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  centuries,  with  enormous 
changes  in  habits  and  in  modes  of  thought, 
has  made  much  of  it  obsolete,  yet  even  now 
its  principles  are  such  as  might  well  be  used 
for  the  foundation  of  a  religious  community — 
niuminiTig  such  communities  to  be  needed  or 
desirable  for  modem  times — ^with  great  ad- 
vantage, whether  as  to  spirituality  or  as  to 
external  organisation.  [Bbnbdictinb  Monxs.] 
St  Bonnet's  life  was  not  a  long  one. 
After  many  visions,  or  supposed  visions,  in 
which  his  soul  was  saddened  by  the  foresight 
of  impending  troubles  for  his  country  and  his 
monastery,  he  beheld  the  soul  of  his  sister, 
Scholastica,  fly  heavenward,  and  predicted  his 
own  coming  death.  Six  days  before  the  event 
occurred  he  fell  violently  ill,  and  ordered  his 
grave  to  be  dug.  At  last,  on  March  21st, 
543,  the  holy  man  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  his  oratory,  received  there  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  while  he  waa  held  upright 
by  some  of  the  monks,  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  a  lonffinff  prayer  for  rest  and  for  the 
most  blessed  of  all  visions,  and  then  died.  On 
that  day,  March  21st,  St.  Benedict's  festival 
is  observed. 

Benedict*  Biscop,  St.  [a.d.  628—690].— 
A  young  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman,  whose  name 
is  given  as  Baducing  in  an  early  metrical  life  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  who  probably  assumed  the  name 
of  Benedict  when,  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  forsook  the  life  of  a  soldier 
and  courtier  at  the  court  of  Osway,  King  of 
Northumbria,  and  joined  the  Monastery  of 
Lerins,  in  France. 

On  a  second  visit  which  he  paid  to  Rome, 
he  found  that  much  difficult}'  had  arisen  re- 
specting an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  The  kings  of  Kent  and 
Northupibria  had  concurred  in  nominating 
Wighard,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Bome  for 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Vitalian. 
Before  the  day  of  his  consecration  arrived, 
Wighard  .died,  and  as  communication  between 
England  and  Rome  wtis  slow,  the  Pope  nomi- 
nated Theodore,  an  aged  monk  of  Tarsus,  to 
the  great  Western  archbishopric,  instead  of 
waituig  for  a  new  nomination  by  the  kings. 
Vitalian  then  prevailed  on  the  courtly  young 
monk  Benedict  to  accompany  the  unsophisti- 
cated Theodore  as  interpreter,  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  king  and  nobles  of 
England.  Arriving  in  Kent,  Benedict  was 
made  Abbot  of  St.  Aug^stine^s,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  years. 

Eventually,  Benedict  returned  to  Northum- 
bria, where  he  received  from  King  Egprid  a 
tract  of  land  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  whereon  he  built  and  with  which  he 
endowed  the  famous  monasteries  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth  on  the  one  river,  and  that  of 
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Jarrow  on  the  other,  and  where  he  brought 
up  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  Church  historian 
of  early  England.  [Bbdb.]  For  the  building 
and  adornment  of  these  churches  and  monas- 
teries Benedict  brought  many  skilled  work- 
men from  abroad,  whence  also  he  brought 
pictures  of  glass  for  the  windows,  the  first 
stained-glass  used  in  England.  Books 
also  he  gathered  together,  both  the  costly 
illuminated  Service  Books  and  Bibles, 
and  MSS.  for  the  library.  Parts  of  the 
fabrics  of  both  churches  remain,  and  there 
are  books  in  the  library  of  Durham  Cathedral 
which  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Bede,  and  thus  very  near  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Benedict  Biscop.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
survival  of  bis  enterprise  that  glass  manufac- 
tures are  still  carried  on  extensively — ^beauti- 
ful plate-glass  and  stained-glass— on  the 
banks  of  the  Tj'ne  and  the  Wear. 

The  close  of  Benedict's  life  was  a  suffering 
one.  He  was  prostrated  by  paralysis  for  two 
years,  and  died  in  his  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth,  on  January  12th,  690.  There  also  he 
was  at  first  buried ;  but  in  the  tenth  century 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Thomey,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  day  of  his  commemo- 
ration is  that  of  his  death,  January  12th. 

Benedioty  St.,ofAnianb[a.d.  760 — 821]. 
— A  youngFrench  nobleman,  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  adopted  a  monas- 
tic life,  won  great  veneration  in  those  rude 
days  by  his  severe  asceticism,  assumed  the 
name  of  Benedict,  and  gained  so  much  in- 
fluence among  French  monks  that  he  was  able 
to  effect  considerable,  though  but  temporary, 
reforms  among  the  degenerated  monasteries  of 
his  native  country.  His  day  is  marked  in  the 
Calendar  as  February  12th,  the  day  on  which 
he  died. 

Banediotine  Monks,  or  Black 
Xonks,  the  first  name  being  derived  from 
their  founder,  the  second  from  the  colour  of 
their  dress. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  in  a.d. 
543,  [Bbxbdict,  St.],  the  number  of 
monasteries    founded    on    his    system,    and 

S>vemed  by  his  Rule,  increased  rapidly, 
ut  while  the  Order  was  yet  in  ite  in- 
fancy, an  enthusiastic  member  of  it.  Ore- 
gory  the  Great,  bom  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  succeeded  to 
the  Papal  throne  [a.d.  690],  About  fifteen 
years  before  this,  St.  Gregory  had  sold  his 
large  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
six  mouHsteries  in  Sicily,  and  of  founding  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  on  the  site  of  his 
own  mansion  and  gardens  in  Rome.  It  was 
from  this  monastery  that  he  started  to  evan- 
gelise Britain,  and  when  defeated  in  his 
object^  by  the  unwiUinf^ness  of  the  Romans  to 
lose  him  from  among  them,  it  was  here  that 
he  resided  as  Abbot,  until  he  became  Pope, 
when  St.  Augustine  was  appointed  in  his 


place.  As  Abbot  of  this  Benedictine  Hon 
tery  of  St.  Andrew  it  was  that  St.  Aognit 
set  forth  on  the  same  mission  in  a.d.  596, 
companied  by  forty  of  his  brethren;  and 
Benedictine  monks  it  was  that  the  1 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  seal 
companions  carried  on  their  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  la 
monasteries  in  Britain  before  the  coming  d 
Augustineandhis  forty  Benedictines FBaxg 
Iscobd],  but  there  is  good  reason  to  uunkl 
the  latter  were  the  first  of  their  Order  to 
pear  here,  and  that  as  Benedictine  monh 
general  all  sprang  from  Monte  Caamo, 
those  of  England  m  particular  sprang  i 
Canterbury  in  the  beginning  of  the  seyt 
century.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  i 
tury,  however.  Archbishop  Dunstan  gre 
extended  their  numbers  and  thdr  power, 
for  several  generations  all  the  monasteric 
England  were  brought  under  the  Benedic 
Rule.  In  after-times,  notwithstanding 
strong  hold  which  the  Augustinian  Cu 
the  Cistercians,  and  the  Friars  gained  on 
people,  the  Benedictines  always  retained  I 
supremacy,  and  out  of  1,200  monastic  ei 
li^mients,  great  and  sinall,  which  ex 
just  before  the  Reformation  storm  broke  i 
them,  as  many  as  257  belonged  to  the  I 
dictine  monks  and  nuns,  including  the  la 
and  most  wealthy  abbeys,  such  as  West 
ster,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Winchester, 
Ely.  For  nearly  five  centuries  they  Uvi 
the  midst  of  the  English  people,  exerc 
immense  influence  upon  national  life,  fo 
ing  with  much  exactness  the  same  Rulei 
their  founder  had  left  for  their  guid 
and  maintaining  the  Ught  of  Clmsti 
in  the  country  during  those  times  of 
and  godlessness,  which  in  many  lei 
are  justly  called  "  The  Dark  Ages.*" 

Ing^ulf,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  tells  us  wh 
own  practice  was.  The  old  monks,  wh< 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
they  were  past  the  ability  for  active  If 
were  to  have  a  good  chamber  furnished 
in  that  part  of  the  monastery  calle 
infirmary,  and  have  a  clerk  or  servant  spc 
appointed  to  wait  upon  them.  The 
was  to  send  to  the  old  man  every 
young  monk  to  be  his  companion,  a 
breakfast  and  dine  with  him.  As  fc 
senior  himself,  he  was  to  sit  at  home  or 
out,  to  go  or  come,  according  to  his  o^ 
and  pleasure.  He  might  visit  the  dc 
the  refectory,  or  dining-hall,  the  sle 
room,  and  every  other  part  of  the  mon 
in  his  monk*8  dress  or  without  it,  just 
pleased.  Nothing  unpleasant  about  Uie 
of  the  monastery  was  to  be  mentioned 
presence.  Every  one  was  chaiged  to 
giving  him  offence ;  and  everything  wa 
done  tor  his  comfort  of  mind  and  bod 
he  might  in  the  utmost  peace  and  qu 
wait  for  his  latter  end.  It  would  not  \ 
to  find  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  tt 
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viihvhich  Christian  love  vould  *'iock  the 
oadJe  of  dfidining  age." 

The  statutes  of  Lanfnmc  and  Xngolf  pr&- 
flaibed  ^  otder  of  Divine  Service  to  be 
obtenred  in  the  abbey-churches  throughout 
the  ym;  and  we  learn  from  them  what 
piooptl  officers  there  were  in  every  large 
abbej.  Next  to  the  abbot  came  the  priory 
vlko,  in  the  abbot^s  absence,  had  the  chief  care 
olthehooae;  and  under  him  were  often  one 
or  men  sob-priors.  These  were  all  removable 
tt  tbvillof  the  abbot,  as  all  the  other  of&cers 
were. 

Aoother  was  the  olmontTf  who  had  the 
orenight  of  the  alms  of  the  house,  which 
vere  erery  day  distributed  at  the  gate  to 
^  poor;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
ttnodfir,  or  other  bcnaefactors  to  the  monastery, 
took  chaige  of  the  krger  gifts  or  doles  which 
were  then  coounonly  given  away  in  food  and 
clotliin^.  He  was  also  to  make  inquiry  for 
iid  fiat  the  poor  who  needed  relief  at  home. 

'Another  was  the  McrUt,  or  churchwarden, 
▼ho  took  care  of  the  haly  vessels  for  the  Com- 
BBoioo,  which  was  usmlly  celebrated  every 
^y ;  prepared  the  hosb,  or  communion  breao, 
vith  his  own  hands,  as  it  was  kept  distinct 
from  oidiiiary  bread ;  provided  the  wine,  and 
the  vater  to  mix  with  it ;  kept  the  altar-cloths 
neat  tod  clean;  and  furnished  wax  candles 
te  the  evening  or  early  service.  It  was 
las  boBneis  to  ring  the  bell  at  service-time, 
andtoieeto  the  order  of  burial  for  the  dead ; 
ior  all  which  duties  he  was  allowed  the  help 
o<  others  to  aaost  him. 

The  tkmherlMm  had  the  care  of  the  dormi- 
(OTf.  provided  beds  and  bedding  for  the 
Bwaki,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing 
uid  iboea.  Their  beds  were  commonly  stuffed 
fith  har  or  straw.  He  was  also  to  provide 
iim  took  for  shoeing  the  horses  of  th^  abbot 
aad  prior,  and  of  all  strangers  who  visited  the 

The  «ffl«rr,  or  house  steward,  had  to 
pnride  aQ  the  meat  and  drink  used  in  the 
•WMtenr,  whether  for  the  monks  or  stran- 
»6n,  as  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  wine,  bread-corn, 
^  ioi  their  ale  and  beer,  as  weU  as  wood 
wfcn^, and  all  kitchen  ntemdls. 

">t^  was  also  the  hotjntaler^  or  hosteler, 
vko  kad  Uie  fecial  charge  of  the  entertain- 
■tttof  gneats— the  exenase  of  hospitality  to 
vl  <Wn»  and  particularly  travellers,  being 
' ^j^'pait  of  the  duties  of  a  monastery. 
^^B^  was,  again,  the  fiuM^^  of  <A«  iM^nfiary, 
vso,  with  his  servants,  had  the  care  of  the  sick 
ll^daged;  and  for  thkr  especial  comfort  he 
hw  ofiea  a  separate  cook  auod  kitchen,  where 
■fbed  was  prepared  most  soitably  to  their 
wneondition. 

_^J*  hmdeiamUer,  or  precentor,  had  the 
2J2  *■*«  <rf  the  service  in  the  choir,  pre- 
^wd  OT^  the  Muging  men  and  org^anist  and 
J*i*^  provided  books  for  tiiem,  and  paid 
■w  their  salaries.  He  had  also  the  charge 
«  theihbey  seal,  kept  the  chapter-book,  or 


record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  publio 
business,  and  furnished  parchment,  pens, 
and  ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for  the 
painters  or  draughtsmen  who  adorned  the 
old  missalB  or  prayer-books. 

All  the  proceedings  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  most  rigid  order.  The  rules  of  St. 
Benedict  directed  that  six  hours  every  day 
were  to  be  given  to  manual  labour ;  and 
for  this  purpose  there  were  little  offices  or 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  monastery, 
where  the  men  employed  themselves  in  their 
different  occupations.  Some  were  the  tailors 
and  shoemakers  of  the  monastery;  some 
worked  at  jewellery,  bookbinding,  carving, 
or  sculpture,  or  cabinet-making;  some  wrote 
or  painted.  To  see  that  all  at  such  times 
were  at  their  duty,  some  were  chosen  out 
of  the  number,  persons  of  tried  character 
and  prudence,  who  were  called  curtUorSf  or 
round-goers,  whose  business  it  was  to  go 
roimd  from  time  to  time  separately  to  the 
workshops,  and,  without  sneaking,  to  notice  if 
any  were  absent,  or  standing  idle,  or  sitting 
to  talk  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
church  or  choir  at  the  night  service,  they 
were  to  go  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
psalms  and  prayers,  carrying  i^  dark  lantern, 
and  if  they  found  any  one  asleep,  to 
make  some  little  sound  to  awake  him,  or  if  he 
slept  too  fast  to  be  so  awakened,  to  open  the 
dark  lantern,  and  turn  the  light  full  in  his  face. 

There  was  commonly  a  school  kept  near 
the  great  abbeys,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
monasteries.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  a.d.  1562,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Williams,  complained 
that  more  than  a  hundred  flourishing  schools 
had  been  destroyed  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  the  monasteries,  and  that  igno- 
rance had  greatly  increased.  These  schools 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  state  of  learning  among  the 
people.  The  masters  were  not  paid  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  invite  the  best  teachers.  John 
Somerset,  who  was  afterwards  tutor  and 
physician  to  Eling  Henry  YI.,  began  life  as 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  a.d.  1418.  The  abbot  of  that  rich 
monastery  gave  him  a  salary  of  forty  shillings 
a  year,  which,  even  accordmg  to  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  would  not  be  more  than 
about  the  salary  of  a  village  schoolmaster 
now ;  and  this  was  to  a  man  who  taught  arts 
and  languages,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  his  time.  In  earlier  times  the 
schools  were  within  the  abbey,  and  the 
children  who  were  admitted  to  them  were 
taught  by  the  monks,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  prior ;  but  these  were  chiefly  the'  "  little 
monks,*'  or  children  whom  their  parents, 
according  to  the  permission  of  this  rule, 
which  cannot  be  commended,  dedicated  in 
infancy  to  monkhood,  without  any  choice 
of  their  own.  The  neighbours  were,  how- 
ever, permitted  in  most  monasteries  to  send 
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their  children  to  these  Bchools,  where  they 
might)  without  expense,  be  taught  grammar 
and  church  music. 

The  churches  of  the  Old  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  remarkable  in  many  places 
for  their  very  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Whatever  skiU  in  building  the  Sucont  pos- 
sessed— and  they  had  skill  enough  to  erect 
arched  roofe,  and  ornamental  windows,  and 
pillars  supporting  towers — was  &r  outdone 
Dy  the  Norman  churchmen,  who  began, 
very  soon  after  they  were  possessed  of  the 
English  bishoprics  and  abbeyv,  everywhere  to 
pull  down  the  old  churches,  and  raise  up  new 
ones  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnificence. 
And,  indeed,  the  early  Norman  architects, 
whether  churchmen  and  monks,  or  profes- 
sional builders,  soon  attained  to  an  excellence 
and  skill  which  now,  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  hundred  years,  we  admire,  but  cannot 
imitate.  The  best  attempts  at  church  archi- 
tecture which  are  made  now  are  but  imper- 
fect copies  from  the  models  which  they  have 
left.  Much  ignorance  has  prevailed  upon 
this  subject;  and  for  a  long  time  these  build- 
ings were  treated  with  a  base  contempt  by 
persons  who  had  no  other  notion  of  architec- 
ture than  to  raise  up  ugly  high  brick  walls, 
with  holes  through  tiiem  for  windows.  But 
now  this  excellent  art  has  been  revived,  and 
the  old  abbey-churches  which  are  yet  left 
have  been  restored  from  the  mutilation  and 
shameful  disfigurements  which  they  had  suf- 
fered. Among  the  Benedictine  churches  still 
remaining  to  Qna  day  are  to  be  reckoned  St. 
Albans,  which,  except  the  Saxon  portions  yet 
left,  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc  and 
William  the  CJonqueror  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  though  handsomely  built  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  rebuilt  in  Henry  III.'s 
time,  chiefly  at  that  king's  expense;  Selby 
Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Bomsey,  in 
the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  the  beautiful 
church  of  an  old  Benedictine  nunnery,  founded 
by  Bishop  Ethelwold,  in  King  Edgar's  reign ; 
Peterborough,  turned  into  a  cathedral  church 
at  the  Reformation ;  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Ches- 
ter, preserved  by  the  same  means ;  Shrewsbury, 
Great  Malvern,  and  Brecon.  Among  those  of 
equal  magnificence  shamefully  destroyed,  in 
many  cases  to  the  great  injury  of  religion  (for 
whatever  became  of  the  monks,  the  churches 
ought  to  have  been  spared),  were  Ramsey  and 
Thorney,  Hunts;  Tavistock,  Devon;  Colches- 
ter; Blyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester;  St. 
Augfustine's,  Canterbury;  Croyland  and  Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire ;  Reading  Abbey,  the  foun- 
dation and  burial-place  of  Henry  I. ;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Glastonbury,  MaJmesbury, 
Evesham,  Whitby,  St.  Mary's,  York; 
King  Alfred's  nunnery,  founded  for  his 
daughter  at  Shaftesbury;  King  Edward  the 
Elder's,  at  Wilton,  and  manj  more:  of  all 
which  scarcely  any  trace  is  now  to  be 
found. 


The  building  next  in  beauty  to  the  chv 
was  the  chapter-house,  or  council-cham 
where  all  rose  at  the  coining  of  the  abbot, 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  revere 
The  style  of  homage  and  respect  paid  by 
membCTS  of  these  religious  houaes  to  t 
superiors  was  in  accordance  with  the  hon 
paid  by  vassals  to  their  lord ;  but  when 
power  of  the  abbot  seemed  to  exceed 
rules,  it  might  be  checked  by  the  dedmoi 
the  chapter.  The  style  of  these  beaul 
chapter-houses  may  be  judged  of  from  ti 
which  still  remain  in  the  precincts  of 
cathedrals,  particularly  at  Salisbury 
Westminster. 

Adjoining  the  church  and  chapter-h 
were  the  cloistera,  where  the  monlm  read 
walked  and  conversed,  and  where  the  chil< 
sometimes  were  brought  to  say  their  les 
to  the  prior.  The  refectory,  or  dining-: 
was  often  a  part  of  the  bnilning  of  great 
and  beau^;  but  of  this  few  spedmens 
remain.  'The  dormitory,  where  tho  m< 
slept  in  a  common  chamber,  was  a  large  u 
room,  sometimes  built  over  the  cloisters ; 
in  large  monasteries  there  were  somet 
more  than  one.  Old  and  young  were  to  i 
in  the  same  apartment,  smd  not  the  jt 
alone,  that  the  presence  of  the  ag^  m 
serve  as  a  check  to  indiscreet  mirOi.  T 
were  to  be  not  fewer  than  from  ten  to  tw 
in  one  chamber,  and  they  had  a  ] 
burning. 

In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  1 
room,  called  tiie  Scriptorium,  or  writing  r 
where  several  writers  were  employed  in  o 
ing  books  for  the  use  of  the  library, 
abbots  of  St.  Albans  did  good  service  in 
way.  The  Abbot  Paul  built  the  scripta 
in  Lanfranc's  time  which  had  afterward 
estate  settled  separately  upon  it;  and  « 
Whethamsted,  an  abbot,  who  Imilt  a 
library  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  is  said  to  '. 
had  copies  of  eighty  different  works  i 
while  he  was  abbot.  The  same  was  dm: 
Durham,  at  Glastonbury,  at  St.  Augusti 
Canterbury,  at  Bury  St.  Eklmunds,  and  c 
places;  for  the  larger  monasteries  wer 
careful  of  th^  libraries. 

The  Rules  of  St.  Benedict  advise  his  m 
to  have  their  abbeys  situated  near  a  ran 
stream,  that  they  may  have  a  mill  on  the 
mises.  This  was  generally  observed.  1 
were  also  to  have  a  garden,  a  bakehouse, 
a  brewhouse,  that  there  might  be  as  little 
as  possible  for  sending  abroad  for  their 
plies.  And  for  the  same  reason  they 
recommended  to  have  all  necessary  arts  ] 
tised  among  themselves,  that  tiiey  n: 
supply  themselves  with  clothing  and  -« 
ever  else  they  wanted.  As  the  abbeyi 
came  richer,  these  arts,  however,  w^re 
exercised  so  much  by  the  monks  as  by 
servants  of  the  monastery. 

It  was  common  for  the  early  Norman  > 
to  come  end  keep  Christinas,  or  other  od 
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diief  leBflts  of  the  Churdi,  in  some  of  the 
nrindpal  monasteriee,  as  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
WiuiMter,  <ff  St.  Alban's,  or  Tewkesbury, 
or  GloQOMter.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
tbboC's]ioq)itality  was  mostespedally  exerted, 
u  the  number  of  retainers  the  kings  brought 
witk  tbem  was  no  trifle.  At  St.  Alban's,  in 
Earfs  III.*8  time,  there  was  stabling  pro- 
ndsd  lor  three  hundred  horses. 

The  Benedictiiies,  as  they  were  the  most 
aneiest  and  nnmerons,  were  also  the 
lichest,  order  of  monks  in  £ngland.  The 
Stxon  kings  and  nobles,  particularly  in 
Daasttn'B  time,  gare  them  large  manors  and 
eitttei,  and  the  attachment  of  the  native  Elng- 
Hahf  as  well  as  of  the  Normans,  seems  to  have 
k«D  giren  chiefly  to  them.  A  great  number 
9l  bifdiops  were  taken,  before  and  after  the 
Cooqueat,  from  their  monasteries;  and  the 
tiiree  archbishops  who  presided  next  after  the 
Cooqneat,  and  others  in  the  following  reigns, 
were  Benedictines.  It  was  to  this  order  also 
thai  the  mitred  abbots  belonged,  of  whom 
twentj-nine  sat  in  Parliament  as  quritual 
peen  and  barms.    [Abbots.] 

The  dress  of  the  Benedictine  monks  con- 
BAfid  ol  woollen  stockings  and  boots,  a  white 
Hnaey.wobcy  diirt  and  breeches,  a  black 
tunic,  or  easBock,  and  a  Uack  cowl  to  put  over 
the  head.  When  at  work,  they  wore  a  scapular, 
which  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  garment  made 
of  two  strips  of  cloth  Kwngirtg  down  behind 
and  before. 

BtiMdietioil.— A  ''beniaon,'*  or  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  [Lat.  benS' 
diftio]  upon  persons  or  things.  Simple  forms 
of  bmedictioa  occur  frequently  in  tiie  do- 
mes^ life  of  Christians  everywhere,  as  in  the 
fcnriBar  form  of  leave-taking,  "  Good-bye," 
*bich  is  really  **  God  be  with  you,"  or  in  the 
^Wngof  food  and  those  who  partake  of  it, 
which  is  popularly  known  as  "  grace  "  before 
Beat  or  after  meat.  More  formal  are  those 
vhidi  occur  in  Divine  Service,  as  in  the 
nnrtoal  aalutation,  "The  Lord  be  with  you," 
•And  with  thy  spirit."  In  a  still  more 
■^fesan  form  benedictions  become  the  purpose 
of  ahoit  services,  when  they  are  usually  acts 
of  dedicatkn  to  sacred  use. 
^BBraDicnoy  of  Chuuch  Obnaments  and 
l  TEsnaa.— An  the  vestments  and  vessels  used 
in  iKfine  Service  were  anciently  set  apart  for 
thar  sacred  use  by  words  of  prayer  speciaUy 
wilted  to  each  of  them.  Thus  there  are 
•*pM*te  benedictions  in  the  old  Service-books 
for  the  amiee,  ihe  alb,  the  ffirdle,  the 
B>m^  the  stole,  axid  the  chasuble.  Such 
prayen  were  also  nsed  for  the  benediction  of 
^  ahar  Unen,  the  paten,  the  chalice,  the 
^^TOs-hooks,  the  thnrible,  and  for  all  other 
l^qnamepts"  or  vessels  nsed  in  Divine 
^^nyict,  ThoM  used  in  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  finen  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
i*^  {-^  indicates  the  sign  of  the  Gross): 
** Bear  our  prayecs  O  Lcml;  and  be  pleased 


to  bl-f  ees  and  sancti-f  fy  these  linen  cloths 
which  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
«u«i"    through   Jesus    Christ    our    Lord." 


*'  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  Who  didst  instruct 
Thv  servant  Moses  for  forty  days  in  the 
making  of  ornaments  and  textures,  ...  be 
pleased  to  ble-f  ss,  sanct-f  ify,  and  con8e+ 
crate  these  cloths  of  linen,  that  they  may 
touch  and  be  used  about  the  altar  of  Thy  most 
glorious  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who 
ever  liveth  and  reigneth,"  &c 

The  custom  of  blessing  Church  utensils  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  consecration  of 
the  great  church  at  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  335, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  Sozomen.  Forms  which  were  used 
near  to  that  time  are  extant  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gtelasius  [a.d.  492],  and  forms  are 
also  esrtant  which  were  used  in  the  English 
Church  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  Kngliah  bishops  long  subsequent  to 
the  Kef  ormation,  and  is  still  occasionally  used 
by  them. 

Bbnxdiction  of  Chops — In  almost  every 
Christian  country  there  are  special  seryices 
invoking  the  blessing  of  Ck>d  on  the  special 
produce  of  the  count^.     [Rogations.] 

Benbdiction  or  Flags  and  Banners. 
— ^The  use  of  sacred  standards  in  war  may  be 
reasonably  tmced  back  to  the  Jews,  who,  in 
the  first  days  of  their  independence,  were 
divinely  directed  to  pitch  every  man  "  by  his 
own  standard  with  the  ensign  of  his  father*s 
house,"  the  four  standards  indicated  being 
described  in  the  Targum  as  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery work.  The  Lababum  of  Constantino 
was  obviously  considered  ven'  sacred,  and  so 
also  was  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which 
was  kept  in  the  fereto^  behind  the  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  form  used  for  the 
benediction  of  banners  in  the  medi»val 
Church  is  given  in  Maskell's  Monumenta 
MUtialia,  ii.  326,  and  in  the  same  place  is  re- 
printed the  form  used  at  the  present  day  in 
the  Englidi  army  when  new  colours  are  pre- 
sented to  a  regiment. 

Benediction  op  Fonts. — ^The  water  with 
which  or  in  which  persons  were  to  be 
baptised  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  with 
words  and  acts  of  blessing  at  the  very  earliest 
period  to  which  oeremoniee  not  ordered  in 
Scripture  can  be  traced,  St.  Cyprian  [a.d.  255] 
expressly  saying  that  the  water  was  first 
cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest  or  bishop. 
In  what  manner  this  was  done  in  the  sixth 
century  is  shown  by  the  "  Service  Book,"  or 
"  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gelasius  and  Gregory," 
'^ere  both  the  prayers  and  the  rites  for  tins 
service  are  given.  Similar  ceremonies  and 
prayers  were  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Service-books  were 
translated  from  Latin  into  English.  Up  to 
this  period  the  benediction  of  the  font  was  a 
service  in  itself,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  where  the  rubric 
<»dered  that  ''  th^  water  in  the  font  shall  be 
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ehonged  every  month  onee  at  the  leasts  and  afore 
any  child  be  baptited  in  the  water  eo  chanped, 
the  priest  ehall  say  at  the  font  theee  prayers 
foUoioing  :  "  the  prayers  b^ng  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  modem  service, 
begiiming,  **  O  merdfol  God,  grant  that  the 
old  Adam,"  and  ending,  *'  Thy  faithful  and 
elect  children;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
this  benediction  of  the  font  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  when  St.  Augustine 
speaks  of  it  in  two  of  his  sermons. 

Benediction  op  Foundation  Stones. — 
This  custom  can  be  traced  up  to  the  seventh 
oentury,  and  a  short  service  was  provided  for 
the  purpose  in  the  old  Latin  Service-books  of 
the  Church  of  England  [Maskell's  Monum, 
£it.,  cccxv.  193].  A  simuar  service  is  still 
used,  but  its  form  is  usually  privately  ar- 
ranged, sanctioned  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  church  is  about  to  be  built.  It  is 
customary  to  commemorate  the  benediction 
of  a  "  comer  stone,"  or  foimdation  stone,  by 
carving  a  cross  upon  it,  and  this  cross  may  lie 
observed  on  churches  built  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

Benediction  op  Hottsbs. — It  was  once 
the  custom  to  have  new  houses  blessed  and 
dedicated  with  a  religious  service,  of  which 
there  is  a  reminiscence  in  the  "  house  warm- 
ing," the  religious  service  having  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  hospitality. 

Benediction  of  the  People.  —  This  is 
a  ministerial  act,  performed  in  the  name  of 
Grodf  a  custom  which  the  Christian  Church 
inherited  from  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
Jews  inherited  from  the  patriarchal  ages, 
when  Melchizedek,  "  King  of  Salem,  that  is, 
King  of  Peace,"  **  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
Gk>d,"  pronounced  the  blessing  of  peace  on  tibe 
peofde  of  Israel  **  while  ^t  in  the  loins " 
of  their  fore&ther,  saying,  "Blessed  be 
Abram  of  the  Most  High  Gkxl,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  blessed  be  the  Most 
High  Gk>d,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies 
into  thy  hand"  [Gen.  xiv.  19;  comp.  Heb. 
vii.  7,  10].  When  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
set  apart  for  the  priestlv  office,  the  office 
to  which  the  family  was  dedicated  was  (1]  to 
"  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;  " 
(2)  "  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  Him ; "  and  (3)  "  to  bless  in  His  name  " 
[Deut.  X.  8,  xxi.  6].  The  exact  form  in 
which  this  benediction  was  to  be  given  by  the 
Jewish  ministry  was  enjoined  also  by  God 
Himself  in  the  words,  "  On  this  wise  shall  ye 
bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them, 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  :  the  Lord 
make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  " 
[Numb.  vi.  22—26],  a  form  which  is  found 
three  times  in  the  Rrayer  Book  of  the  Church 
of  England, 

In  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
our  Lord  gave  direction  to  the  apostles  to  use 


acts  of  benediction  as  part  of  their  mini* 
tions.  ''Into  whatsoever  house  ye  en 
first  say.  Peace  be  to  this  house.  Aiid  if 
son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  ahall ; 
upon  it :  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  aga 
[Luke  x.  6].  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
peace  I  give  unto  you  "  [John  xiv.  27].  I 
His  last  words  and  act  as  He  departed  fi 
His  earthly  ministry  are  thus  recorded:  " 
lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them  "  fL 
xxiv.  ■  601,  perhaps  in  the  words  of 
Easter  salutation,  **  Peace  be  unto  you"  [J 
XX.  19]. 

The  apostolic  use  of  ministerial  benedida 
is  illustrated  by  many  instances  in  the  £pi8i 
St.  Paul  concluding  each  of  his  with  sue 
benediction ;  St.  Peter  closing  his  first  £pi 
with  one ;  and  St.  John  using  one  at  the 
of  Bevelations  which  makes  a  fittijog 
mination  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  forms  1 
used  are  substantially  the  two  whidi  an 
familiar  to  Christians  of  modem  times.  ' 
Jirst  of  these  is  called  "  The  Peace,**  oi 
Latin  the  *'  Pax,"  and  is  in  its  simpler  fc 
"  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  alway 
in  its  longer  one,  "  The  peace  of  God,  wl 
passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  he 
and  minds  in  the  knowled|y^  and  love  of  C 
and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord :  i 
tiie  blessing  of  Ck>d  Almighty,  the  Fat 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  amoi 
you,  and  remain  with  you  always.'*  ' 
second  form  of  benediction  is  an  apoetdio  < 
which  St.  Paul  uses,  with  slight  variatioDf 
the  end  of  all  his  Epistles :  "  The  grace  of 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Ood, 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  i 
you  alL"  The  latter  part  of  "  The  Pea" 
that  is,  the  blessing  in  the  name  of 
Holy  Trinity,  is  not  found  in  Scripture, 
has  been  used  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  in 
Communion  Service  of  tiie  Church  of  Engh 
It  stands  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  C 
firmation  Service,  and  is  the  ordinary  f  om 
which  ministerial  benedictions  are  given.  ' 
former  portion  is  substantially  found 
Philippians  iv.  7  and  1  Peter  v.  14. 

It  seems  always  to  have  been  custon 
for  the  ministenal  benediction  to  be  ] 
noimced  with  a  particular  gesture, 
« lifting  up  of  the  hands  and  blessi] 
which  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Old  and  1 
Testaments.  Perhaps  the  most  anc 
gesture  is  that  of  **  lifting  up  of  the  ban 
with  both  arms  outstretched  towards 
people.  But  in  paintings  and  sculpt 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  pr 
tive  Church,  our  Lord,  His  Apostiea, 
bishops  and  priests  are  represented  as  stre 
ing  out  the  right  hand,  with  the  fin 
arranged  in  one  of  two  forms :  (1)  The  : 
finger,  the  fourth,  is  bent  inwards,  so  tlm^ 
tip  meets  that  of  the  thumb,  the  i 
finger,  the  middle  and  the  littie  finger  b 
held  upright:  this  being  the  custom  of 
Eastem  Church.      (2)  fhe  ring  ~ 
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the  IrtUe  finger  are  bent  inward,  while  the 
thumb  and  the  other  two  fingers  are  held 
upright,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  Western 
dmidi.  The  symbolism  assigned  to  these 
diierent  gestures  does  not  offer  any  satisfac- 
tory ezpUuition  of  them,  bat  the  gestures 
tiiouelves  are  both  of  the  most  yenerable 
utiqiiity  in  the  Christian  Church. 

fissrsDicnoN  or  thb  Blessid  Sacra- 
mxT.— A  modem  very  popular  Roman 
GBlhofie  rite.  The  priest  taikes  the  reserved 
Saaament  from  the  Tabernacle,  and  places  it 
in  4  MONsnuxcB  for  the  veneration  of  the 
oocgregaiion.  It  is  then  incensed  and  a  Hymn 
ii  Rmg,  **  Tantum  ergo  sacramentum,"  after 
vhidi,  and  some  versicles  and  a  collect,  the 
nfllcMttiDg  priest  takes  again  the  monstrance 
hoidiiig  the  reserved  Sacrament,  and  holds 
it  op  in  his  hand  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
vhile  all  remain  perfectly  silent.  Tms  rite 
ia  knovn  in  France  as  jU  Salut, 

BssiDxcnoy  op  Ships. — ^A  religious  ser- 
rice  used  at  the  launching  of  new  ships. 
Where  it  has  fallen  wholly  into  disuse,  there 
is  8^  a  survival  of  it  in  the  custom  of 
breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows  of  a 
dup  as  she  is  formally  named  at  the  moment 
of  laoncfaing. 

Bnnmcnoir  op  Swobds. — On  "Letare" 
Soi^y,  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  on 
ChrMtmas  Eve,  the  Pope  used  to  bless  with 
^edal  oraemonies  sworas  of  honour  to  be 
■ent  as  presents  of  state  to  favoured  so- 
'wogua.  Such  a  sword  was  blessed  by 
JnfiusIL  for  Henry  Vni.  That  Pope  dying, 
it  was  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  velvet  cap  of 
TOTfitmianre,  by  Leo,  and  presented  to  him 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's 
Ckthedial,  on  May  19th,  1518.  This  sword 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  It  has  various  engraved  designs 
upon  it,  and  under  a  crystal  at  the  top  of  the 
hihis  the  word  "Vigflate,"  with  a  winged 
hoQF-giaai. 

Thoe  was  also  a  formula  for  the  blessing 
of  an  ordinary  knight's  sword  unong  wmjlar 
payon  at  the  end  of  tiie  Salisbury  maaoL 

Bmediotos.— The  thanksgiving  hynm 
of  Zacfaarms  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  L  68-79),  used  at  Morning 
Payer  from  the  ninth  century  at  least,  if  not 
ttrh^;  and  thence  through  the  Sarum 
Breviary,  where  it  was  used  at  Lauds  (the 
■wild  of  the  ancient  seven  oflKces),  descend- 
mg  to  OS  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  Incama- 
titmand  tiie  Church.  Our  first  Prayer  Book 
{1649)  had  it  in  its  present  place,  but  vrith- 
Mt  the  JmiUaU  as  an  alternative,  which  was 
inserted  in  ld52;  from  then  till  the  last 
wvMion  in  1662,  either  might  be  used  at  dis- 
oetioo ;  but  in  1662  the  use  of  the  Benediehu 
"■as  made  compulsory,  except  when  it 
<»onTcd  in  a  Lesson  or  Gospel,  that  is  to  say, 
exG^  on  the  26th  March  and  the  24th  June. 
'Hfee/MMrti  is  thus  (strictly,  speaking)  to  be 


lees  often  used  than  under  the  Old  Lectionary, 
unless,  which  is  doubtful,  the  rubric  is  to 
apply  to  £m  Evening  Lesson  also,  in  which 
case  it  vrill  be  used  on  the  24th  September  as 
well.  In  practice,  however,  the  old  discre- 
tion is  universally  retained,  and  formerly,  but 
not  often  now,  went  frequently  almost  to  the 
entire  disuse  of  the  Benedietus^  probably  from 
the  mere  desire  to  **save  time.*'-  That  it 
was  commonly  so  in  1848,  when  Dr.  New- 
man wrote  his  story,  ''Loss  and  Gain,"  a 
passage  at  p.  216  (4th  edition)  will  show ;  and 
Archdeacon  Freeman  in  1866  speaks  of  the 
*<very  general  use"  of  the  Jubilate^  and 
attempts  to  render  a  reason  (''Principles  of 
Divine  Service/*  i.  867). 

The  text  in  our  present  Prayer  Book  is  not 
that  of  any  version  of  the  New  Testament^ 
though  it  is  nearer  to  Tyndall,  1636,  than  to 
any  other ;  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  book  of  1662  (the  single  difference 
is  hand  for  hand*  in  the  seventh  verse),  in 
which  year  a  few  variations  were  made  from 
1649,  tne  only  important  one  being  a  mighty 
taivation  tor  an  horn  of  salvation.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  read  in  our  present 
New  Testament,  both  of  1611  and  1881.  The 
latter  has  an  important  change  to  what  is 
considered,  though  very  doubtfully,  the 
better  Greek  reading  in  the  last  verse  but 
one,  ihall  vitit  im,  for  hath  vitited, 

Benefloe. — The  temporary  right  of  pro- 
perty in  an  ecclesiastical  estate.  This  right 
of  property  is  usually  a  life-interest,  and  is 
practically  limited  to  the  reception  of  the 
income  which  is  yielded  by  the  estate.  With 
a  few  exceptions  [Sinectjrb8|),  the  holders  of 
such  estates  have  certain  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
usufruct  of  the  estate  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
benefieimn^  which  signified  land  conferred  on 
soldiers  for  faithful  service,  and  so  called 
because  held  by  the  free  gift  and  beneficence 
of  the  sovereign.  Originally  all  church 
moneys  were  under  the  control  of  the  bishops, 
who  distributed  them  at  their  own  judgment. 
When  the  Church  acquired  lands  these  also 
were  in  part  assigned  to  the  clergy,  but  over 
the  allotment  of  these,  too,  the  bishops  had 
much  control.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  they  became  fixed.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
all  Church  endowments,  or  at  least  of  the 
endowments  of  parochial  churches,  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  building  and 
endowments  of  such  churches  were  recognised 
as  having  some  right  to  the  nomination  of 
the  clerks  who  should  serve  them.  This 
became  the  right  of  advowson^  which  has  been 
defined  as  "  a  kind  of  reversionary  right  of 
presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  ever"  {Godolphin 
in    JPhilltmore'i   Bed,    Law),     The    word, 
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according  to  the  same  writer  "  is  a  kind  of 
bastard  French  word,  either  because  the 
patron  thereof,  claiming  his  jus  p<Ur<mattU 
therein,  advoeat  m  in  his  own  right  to  the 
same,  eamqve  e9se  8u%  quoii  clientis  loco,  or 
rather  because  the  patron  in  his  own  right 
advoeat  alium  to  the  church  being  vacant,  and 
presents  him  to  it."  An  advowson  which  is 
attached  to  a  manor  is  said  to  be  an  advowson 
appendant ;  when  it  is  held  by  an  owner  as 
lus  personal  right,  having  been  by  any  process 
separated  from  a  manor,  it  is  an  advowson  in 
gross.  A  patron  who  appoints  a  clerk  to  any 
benefice  presents  him  to  the  bishop  for  that 
purpose,  who  thereupon,  if  there  be  no  im- 
pediment, institutes  him.  This  then  is  a 
living  held  by  Fretentatum,  If  the  advow- 
son belongs  to  the  bishop  he  presents  the 
clerk  as  well  as  institutes  him ;  this  is  called 
collation.  After  Institution  (q.v.)  must  follow 
Induction  (q.v.^.  A  few  benefices  are  odled 
Donatives  (q,v.) ;  in  these  the  patron  puts  the 
clerk  in  possession  without  any  presentation  to 
the  Ordinary.  Where  cathedral  or  other  cor- 
porations, such  as  city  companies,  hold  an  ad- 
vowson, it  is  oBiX\!dd.  elective.  But  the  Crown 
being  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  in 
England,  it  follows  that  all  advowsons  which 
are  not  duly  filled  up  by  the  patrons  belong 
to  the  Crown.  Sometimes  this  happens 
through  lapse,  in  cases  where  six  months 
have  elapsed  without  any  appointment  being 
made.  It  may  happen  idso  by  reason  of  the 
pAtron  being  outlawed,  or  convicted  of 
simony.  During  the  vacation  of  a  See  the 
Crown  has  right  of  presentation  to  all  bene- 
fices to  which  the  bishop  could  have  collated. 
Even  if  a  bishop  has  instituted,  the  clerk 
cannot  claim  the  benefice  if  the  bishop  should 
die  before  induction.  Upon  promotion  of 
any  beneficed  clergyman  to  a  bishopric,  the 
benefice  vacated  by  him  falls  for  that 
occasion  to  the  presentation  of  the  Crown. 
But  if  a  clerk  be  appointed  to  a  colonial 
bishopric  the  presentation  to  the  benefice 
which  he  leaves  does  not  go  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  decided  in  1857,  in  the  case  The 
Queen  against  the  Provost  of  Eton,  A  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  present.  A  benefice  which 
becomes  vacant  is  said  to  be  avoided.  Of  the 
benefices  belonging  to  the  Crown,  according 
to  the  Clergy  List  of  1885,  366  belong  to  the 
PrimeMini8ter,and677tothe  Lord  Chancellor. 
Those  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  are  imder  a 
certain  yearly  value  in  the  King's  books. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  said  to  have  been 
that  in  ancient  times  the  Chancellor  had 
many  clergymen  acting  as  his  officials,  for 
whom  he  was  bound  to  make  provision.  (See 
Fhillimore^s  Eccl.  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  385).  In 
1863  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  West- 
bury,  carried  a  measure  enabling  him  to  sell 
some  of  the  small  benefices  in  his  gift  to 
private  patrons,  with  the  object  in  some  cases 
of  adding  the  piirchase  money  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  benefice,  and  so  increasing  its 


value,  in  otherst  where  the  benefice 
was  more  valuable,  of  adding  to 
endowment  of  others  still  remaining  to 
Chancellor.  To  the  Royal  livings  apperl 
ing  to  the  Crown  and  the  Chancellor,  sh 
be  added  21  belonging  to  the  Prinoeof  W< 
and  41  to  the  Duc&y  of  Lancester. 

It  is  necessary  that  any  man  holdi] 
benefice    shall   have   been    ordained  to 

Priesthood.  According  to  the  present  k 
luralities,  if  a  holder  of  one  benefice  is 
sented  to  another,  he  gives  up  the  firrt  ox 
day  of  institution  to  tJ^e  second ;  it  ii  sto 
as  though  he  had  died. 

In  certain  cases  two  or  more  bene 
may  be  united.  This  can  only  be  i 
however,  (1 )  by  the  Archbishop  of  the 
vince,  in  his  own  diocese,  or  at  the  reque 
one  of  his  suffragans,  where  the  united  p 
lation  does  not  exceed  1,500,  and  the  a; 
gate  value  does  not  exoi-ed  £500 ;  or  (2 
tiie  Queen  in  council,  or  (3)  by  special  Ac 
benefices  within  the  metropolis,  p 
this  Act  as  many  as  five  parishes  withii 
City  of  London,  where  the  resident  po] 
tion  has  become  small,  are  united  into 
and  all  the  churches  but  one  have 
puUod  down.  This  is  why  it  is  nol 
frequent  that  a  benefice  is  in  the  present 
of  two  patrons  alternately  {e,g.  the  C 
and  a  city  company,  or  the  Crown  a 
private  patron).  When  there  weie 
churches  each  patron  possessed  one,  an 
this  provision  Uie  old  rights  of  the  pa 
are  preserved.  In  most  cases  portions  a 
revenue  of  the  united  benefices  are  t 
f erred  to  some  other  poor  metropoUtan  1 
fice,  or  a  new  church  is  built  and  endowi 
some  crowded  district.    When  a  char 

Sulled  down,  great  care  is  used  to  pr 
esecration  of  burial  grounds,  and  destm 
of  monuments.  Sinularly,  when  a  paris 
become  too  populous  to  be  properly  s 
by  one  church,  and  new  churches  are 
thev  are  sometimes  made  chapels-oJ 
under  the  mother  church;  but  more 
monly  fresh  districts  are  formed  round 
new  church,  and  these  become  8e| 
benefices.  The  incumbents  used  to  be  < 
perpetual  curates,  but  are  now  styled  v 
[Perpetual  Curate.] 

A  benefice  becomes  a  freehold  fo 
holder's  life,  but  he  may  be  depriTC 
suspended  for  heresy  or  immoralit] 
under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
(q.v.) ;  or  the  benefice  may  be  sequesi 
for  debt.  In  this  case  the  bishc^  ap] 
a  curate  and  assigns  him  a  stipend, 
the  debts  are  paid.  During  tiie  in 
the  incumbent  of  the  sequestered  bene 
not  to  accept  any  other  preferment, 
by  doing  so  the  first  benefice  wou 
avoided. 

Beneficiary. — The  person  who  h< 
benefice,  now  usually  called  the  Incui 
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(q.T.)of  whatever  rank  ba  may  be,  whether 
u  uthbiahop  or  a  vicar. 

Btufit  of  dergr.— A  mediffival  cus- 
tom by  which  accusea  penons  who  could 
prore  thenuelTee  to  be  " clergy  *'  or  "  clerks" 
could  daim  the  benefit  of  being  tried  bv  a 
Clnirch  court,  which  was  considered  to  be  less 
serere  than  a  secular  court  The  proof  re- 
qmied  was  the  ability  to  read  Latin;  and 
this  proof  was  so  evaded  that  the  privi- 
lege became  greatly  abused,  any  one  claiming 
it  who  ooold  scramble  through  a  single  verse 
of  the  Latin  Bible,  a  process  popularly  called 
"reading  his  neck  verse."  At  the  Reforma- 
tion the  dergy  were  prohibited  from  claiming 
the  Baiefit  of  aergy  by  Statutes  of  1531, 
1536,  and  1541,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
h^  niMect  to  tiie  ordinaiy  criminal  juiisdic- 
t»Q  of  the  judges  of  assize.  But  it  was  re- 
tained in  a  modified  form  until  the  year  1827, 
»hai  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  7  &  8  Geo. 

Baaeti— A  shortened  form  of  the  tiame  of 
St  Benedict  which  is  found  in  the  dedications 
<rf  dmrchee  in  London  and  Cambridge,  and 
abointhatof  St  Benet's  College,  Cambridge. 

Beaet  and  Collet. — Popular  names 
pTa  to  the  minor  orders  of  Exorcists  and 
Awlytea.  Thus  the  Latin  words  "nempe 
hoc  noi  exclodit  omnes  inferiores  sed  eoa 
'w^  f«i  M/tKi  primte  Umturm  sunt  eliriei " 
o«  translated  by  Foxe  the  Martyrolomst, 
*•  For  this  does  not  exclude  all  the  inferiors, 
rot  «i/y  nKA  «  A««  taken  Bennet  and  ColUtt.** 
So  also  John  Lambert  is  represented  as  saying, 

1  »y  the  order  or  state  of  priests  and 
^xai  was  ordained  by  God,  but  subdeaoons 
ttd  conjurers,  otiierwise  called  exordstie  and 
araJits,  which  we  call  Benet  <md  ColUtt,  were 
'^'^Jtnted  by  the  invention  of  men**  [Foxe*8 
^•m'  Mtmments,  iii.  534,  634,  v.  191,  ed. 
iiwg.  Th^e  popular  names  had  some  asso- 
J*^.P^P6,  with  the  "benet  book**  and 

coJett  book  whidi  are  named  in  some  an- 
Q«ttt  inventories  of  diurch  goods  [Maskell's 
J"*",  iit.  i^  cxlril,  cvii.,  cci.].  But  the 
^"colet"i8no  doubt  a  corrupt  form  of 
Jfyte,"  and  "benet"  may  have  been  sug- 
^**«oy  the  association  between  the  ideas  of 
^®«^and  blessing,  or  between  the  exor- 
w  I  official  name  and  his  duties  in  oonnec- 
«n  »ith  blessed  or  «  holy  **  water,  which 
{*  »«  always  exordsed  before  it  waa 
""■w  for  use. 

fcljgel  [u>,  1«87  — 17621— A  distin- 
R**jWXutheran  Divine  who  did  g^reat  service 
"tteOmstian  Church  by  his  critical  study 
««»aew  Testament.  John  Albert  Bengel 
'[■we.ion  of  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Win- 
™o^^Jiitemberg.  He  studied  at  Stutt- 
prtJttd  Tubings,  and  having  acquired  a 
2?oation  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
«*J5B  be  was  appointed  Prof essor  of  Greek 
«  Denkendorl   His  most  important  work 


was  his  Onomon  Novi  Testammtiy  a  book 
which  is  still  highly  appreciated  by  Protest- 
ant theologians. 

Benitier.    [Benatuba.] 

Bennef  8    Snlme,    St.      [Norwich, 

BiBHOPBIC  OF.] 

BennOf  St.  [1010-1106].— A  native  of 
Goslar,  in  Hanover,  where,  after  taking  orders, 
he  became  a  teacher.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  works  still  extant,  on  Teaching  and  on 
the  Sunday  OospeU.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  . 
by  Henry  IV.,  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
His  canonisation  in  1523  was  much  ridiculed 
by  Luther,  who  brought  forward  some  in- 
stances of  his  defective  character.  He  is 
buried  at  Munich,  and  is  accepted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Bavaria. 

Bentley,  Richard  [a.i>.  1662-1742].— 
The  great  Master  of  Trmity  College,  Ox- 
bridge, the  founder  of  modern  criticism,  was 
bom  27th  January,  1662,  at  Oulton,  near 
Wakefield;  he  was  the  son  hy  a  second 
marriage  of  Thomas  Bentley,  of  Woodlesf ord, 
and  grandson  of  James  Bentley,  a  royalist 
Captain  in  the  war  of  the  Bebelhon,  in  which 
he  lost  most  of  his  estate.  Bichard  Bentley 
vras  educated  at  Wakefield,  and  in  1676  went 
to  St.  Jolm*s  College,  Cambridge,  from  which 
he  graduated  B.A.  1680,  M.A.  1683,  B.D. 
1691,  D.D.  1696.  Failing,  for  technical 
reasons,  to  obtain  a  Fellowship,  he  was,  in  1682, 
made  by  the  College  Head  Master  of  Spald- 
ing Grammar  School,  and  in  the  next  year 
recommended,  also  by  the  College,  as  private 
tutor  to  James,  son  of  Bishop  StiUingfleet, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an  old  Fellow  of 
the  College.  While  at  the  Deanery  his  criti- 
cal and  philological  studies  began,  and  were 
continued  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  pupil  in  1689,  and  was  in- 
corporated M.A.,  as  a  member  of  Wadham 
College.  In  1690  he  was  ordained  Deacon, 
and  became  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  just 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  in  1692, 
though  not  yet  a  priest,  he  preached  the  first  of 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  newly  founded,  "  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  among 
Infidels,**  under  the  will  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boyle,  who  died  the  year  before;  these 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  application 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  oi^dained  priest,  and 
made  Prebendary  of  Worcester ;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Keeper  of  tbe  King*s  Li- 
brary. In  1694  happened  one  of  the  matters 
which  still  make  his  name  famous,  the  celebra- 
ted dispute  with  Charles  Boyle  (great- nephew 
to  the  founder  of  the  Lecture,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery),  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.  These,  which  are  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Sicilian  tyrant, 
popularly  remembered  as  the  roaster  of  his 
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enemies  in  a  brasen  bull,  had  never  been 
questioned  up  to  that  time,  but  on  Boyle's  pub- 
lishing a  new  edition,  Bentley  so  thoroughly 
demolished  them  that  it  is  now  strange  how 
their  authenticity  can  ever  have  been  believed 
in.  Boyle,  however,  attempted  to  reply, 
and  Bentley's  rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  whole 
controversy,  was  written  with  such  wit  and 
humour  that  the  work  ranks  among  the 
English  classics;  it  gave  rise,  indeed  among 
other  works,  to  Swift's  Baitie  of  the  Booka,  (A 
telling  account  of  this  controversy  will  be 
found  in  Macaulay's  Life  of  Atterhury.) 

The  second  great  division  of  Bentley*8 
life  began  with  his  mastership  of  Trinity 
College.  This  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Crown  in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University : 
this  office  he  never  held  again.  In  1701,  he 
was  also  made  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  which 
office  was  then  annexed  the  vicarage  of 
Haddenham.  As  Master  of  Trinity,  though 
he  did  much  for  the  college  in  many  ways, 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  dictatonal 
maimer  as  to  be  constantly  at  variance  with 
the  Fellows,  and  notably  in  two  serious  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  was  charged  with  mis- 
application of  college  funds.  A  difficulty 
arose  in  trying  the  matter,  there  being  a  doubt 
whether  the  power  of  visitor  in  such  cases  lay 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  or  the  Crown.  Bishop 
Patrick,  before  whom  the  charge  first  came, 
declined  to  interfere;  he  died  1707,  but  his 
successor,  Bishop  Moore,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  called  on  the  Master  to  plead, 
who  answered  by  denying  the  jurisdiction,  and 
petitioned  the  Crown  against  it.  In  reply 
came  an  injunction  to  the  Bishop  to  stay 
proceedings,  but  the  Master  gave  way  for  the 
time,  and  requested  to  take  his  trial,  either 
before  the  Bishop  or  any  other  royal  com- 
missioner. The  Bishop,  however,  did  not  pro- 
ceed till  in  1714  he  received  a  mandainus 
from  the  King*s  Bench  :  on  this  ho  tried  the 
case,  but  died  31st  July,  1714,  before  giving 
judgment,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  the 
next  fourteen  years.  In  1 728,  the  same  charges 
against  Bentley  were  laid  before  Bishop 
Greene ;  this  time,  however,  the  College 
petitioned  against  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Bishop  presented  a  counts-petition  to 
be  heard  on  his  right.  The  question  was 
carried  through  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  it  was  there  decided  [May, 
1728]  that  the  Bishop  might  visit  the 
Master,  but  it  being  urged  that  the  Bishop 
might  exceed  this  licence  by  visiting  the 
College  also,  a  second  petition  for  a  further 
hearing  was  presented,  and  was  tried  in  the 
King's  Bench.  This  time  the  decision  went 
against  the  Bishop,  who  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  at  last  com- 
missioned by  them  to  try  the  Master.  This 
being  done,  Bentley  was  sentenced  to  depriva- 
tion, but  he  was  not  deprived ;  for  the  vice- 
master,  who  must  have  executed  the  sentence, 


was  afraid  to  do  it,  and  resigned;  as 
successor,  appointed  of  coune  by  Be 
pleaded  that  the  Bishop's  order  ww 
directed  to  him.  After  some  further  u 
litigation,  the  matter  again  dropped ;  I 
Greene  died  18th  May,  1738,  and  Bi 
remained  Master.  In  tiie  course  of  this 
dispute  Bentley  was  also  engaged  in  a  a 
one.  Being  made  Kegius  Professor  of  Di 
in  1717,  he  was  the  next  year  accus 
demanding  illegal  fees  from  the  cand 
for  degrees  whom  he  presented :  for  tl 
was  suspended  from  his  own  degrees,  fi: 
the  Vice-Chancellor  (Thomas  Gooch,  l 
of  Caius,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely),  an( 
by  grace  of  the  senate ;  he  was  afterwaiti 
not  till  1728,  restored  by  mandamus  bo 
King's  Bench. 

All  this  time  his  clasgical  work  was 
on ;  he  edited  Horace,  Terence,  and  p 
Aristophanes,  and  had  the  temerity  to  p 
an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  ^ 
vast  number  of  conjectural  emendationf 
that  which  demands  most  notice  in  a  Bel 
Encyolopffidia  is  his  proposal  for  a  new  e 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Dr.  John 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  was  in  the  very  1 
ning  of  the  century  (his  edition  was  pub 
in  1707,  the  year  of  his  death)  the  fii 
enter  on  the  historical  criticism  of  the  t 
Erasmus,  then  called,  as  it  is  still,  the 
Beceptus,  or  Received  Text ;  he  was  al 
first  to  perceive  the  value  of  what  is 
Greek  and  Latin  consent;  and  Bei 
theory,  following  this  notion  out,  was 
upon  two  statements  of  St.  Jerome  cona 
his  Vulgate — (1 )  that  he  had  made  it  acc< 
to  the  best  Greek  copy,  i,e.,  Origen*8,  (^ 
the  very  order  of  the  words  is  mystery ; 
this  Bentley  concluded  that  by  com] 
Jerome's  Latin  with  the  old^  atta 
Greek,  he  could  restore  Origen's  texl 
great  exactness.  In  1716,  B^tley  laid 
proposals  before  Archbishop  Wal^  wh 
himself  mudi  interested  in  the  matter;  ( 
1720  he  publidied  them  with  a  spe 
chapter,  the  last  in  the  Bible ;  but  m 
more  was  done,  owing  probably  not  so 
to  the  opposition  whidi  Dr.  Conyers  U 
ton  and  others  set  up,  as  to  wha 
Scrivener  [Introduction  to  N.T.,  j».  4C 
18741  considers  to  be  the  true  reason,  tl 
possibility  of  maintaining  his  prii 
against  evidence  which  his  increasing 
tions  bore  in  their  &oe. 

Bentley,  "  one  of  the  most  diligent,  ( 
the  most  highly-gifted  men  Our  dear  n 
Cambridge  ever  nourished"  [Scrivener, p 
but  also  one  of  the  most  headstrong 
obstinate,  died  14th  July,  1742;  I 
married  in  1701,  Joanna,  daughter  < 
John  Bernard,  Bart.,  of  Brampton,  by 
he  had,  besides  two  daughters,  a  son  Ki 
a  literary  man,  though  far  below  his 
[Fellow  of  Trinity,  Senior  Proctor, 
who  died  1782. 
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Bentkj's  life  has  been  written  by  Bishop 
Uflnk,  of  Gloaoeeter  and  Bristol,  1830 ;  his 
wwb  have  been  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce, 
1836,andhiBLettera  collected  by  Dr.  Words- 
vQrth,  one  of  his  snccesBors  as  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1842. 

Bmuu.— A  sect  founded  in  the  last 
eotoTf  by  John  Barclay,  professing  to  be  like 
the  Bereans  of  old  [Acta  xvii.  11],  and  deny- 
ing my  rule  of  oonauct  but  that  of  the  Scrip- 
t°i^  Afew  congregations  are  said  to  exist 

Bemgaxiaiig,  f olbwen  of  Berengarins, 
who  WM  bom  at  Tours,  998,  and  up  to  a.d. 
1040  ma  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  Master 
ctf  the  CUhedral  School  founded  there  by  6t. 
Ifartin,  where  he  himself  also  had  received 
hit  Miiier  education.  In  1040  he  became 
^fdideaoon  of  Angers,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
toturr  after  that  he  was  prominently  mixed 
op  vith  the  controversy  which  had  begun  to 
Jjitite  the  Christian  woprld  on  the  subject  of 
Cttriit'i  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Of  that 
«atroTeny  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here 
^  it  turned  upon  the  questions — (1) 
''^hflther  the  words  *'  This  is  My  Body,"  and 
"ITiiiii  My  Blood,"  mean  €hat  the  conse- 
pi^hread  and  wine  actually  become  changed 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  ol  Christ,  in  such  a 
*aiMtbat  the  bread  and  wine  no  longer  exist ; 
w,  (2)  Whether  the  words  are  used  in  a  sym- 
^Eual  sense  onlv,  and  so  do  not  mean  that  the 
«dyand  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  present 
f  *SL?  ^  consecrated  broad  and  wme ;  or 
(3)  Whether  the  words  mean  that  the  Body 
>nd  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in 
]*J'<^on  with  the  consecrated  elements, 
^  pretent  in  a  mysterious  manner  which 
«wiot  he  explained.  The  last  of  these 
^■tanents  was  that  which  was  actually 
■*"»J5^  by  Berengarins;  the  seccmd 
^ttthatwhidi  he  was  accused  of  maintaining ; 
ud  the  fist  was  that  which  was  main- 
**^8dby  his  opponents. 

^*'^g«rins  was  first  drawn  into  a  public 
?>«»»  of  his  opinions  in  reply  to  letters 
«  wnMwtnnce  written  to  him  in  1046  and 
1W8,  by  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Adel- 
jon,  whowasat  the  earlier  date  Artjhdeacon 
«Li^  and  at  tiie  later  Bishop  of  Breeda; 
^  MO  m  a  controversy  with  Hugo,  Bishop 
w  Ungree.  He  Uien  corresponded  on  the 
^^  ^th  the  great  Lanfranc,  at  that 
™*  Abbot  of  Bee,  but  afterwards  Arch- 
■"«1>  of  Canterbury.  His  letter  to  Lanfranc, 
J^***  *J»tt«t  Rome,  having  been  brought 
"*«»  «  council  then  sitting  there,  Beren- 
g?»  »M  condemned  as  a  heretic_[A.i).  10601. 
^jmentence  was  withdrawn  by  Hildebrand, 
^^  Pope  Gregory  VU.,  at  a  Synod 
«tt  »t  Toon  [A.D.  1064],  in  which  Beren- 
f"|™*  declared  his  opinion  in  the  simple 
>»■  that  "The  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Altar, 
2«J««Mecration,  are  the  Body  and  Blood 
«  Umst."   Subsequently  a  popular  agita- 


tion was  raised  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
in  1059  he  was  sununoned  to  Borne,  where  he 
was  persuaded  to  sign  a  form  of  recantation, 
in  which  he  aooepteid  the  full  and  popular 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Betuming 
to  France  he  disregarded  his  recantation, 
which  was  made  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
and  entered  on  a  long  controversy  with 
Lanfranc,  which  even  brought  his  life  into 
danger  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  his  opinions.  He 
was  again  sununoned  to  Rome  m  1079,  and, 
on  signing  a  second  recantation,  received  a 
certificate  from  Pope  Gregory  VU.,  declaring 
that  his  opinions  were  orthodox,  and  ansthe- 
matiring  any  one  who  should  call  him  a 
heretic.  The  remaining  nine  years  of  his 
life  were  all  spent  in  close  retirement,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours,  in  much 
humiliation,  on  account  of  his  professed  re- 
cantation, and  in  some  fear,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  which  he  had  incurred  amon^  the 
bigots  of  Tours,  who  heard  of  those  opinions 
in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  form,  both 
from  those  who  professed  to  be  his  followers 
and  from  his  opponents.  He  never  formed  a 
sect,  nor  did  his  friends  form  themselves 
into  one;  his  name  being  applied  for  con- 
troversial convenience  to  those  who  denied 
the  Real  Presence,  just  as  the  name  of 
another  distinguished  divine  was  adopted  in 
England  for  those  who  held  certain  opinions 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bergiar,  Nicolas  Silvfstbb  [1718 — 
1790]. — ^A  Canon  of  Kdtre  Dame,  ana  royal 
confessor,  a  man  of  much  learning,  who 
achieved  great  success  by  his  writings  against 
infidelity,  chiefly  against  Voltaire  and  the 
EncyclopsBdists. 

Berkeley.  Bishop  [a.i>.  1684—1763].— 
George  Berkley  was  born  in  L^eland,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1684.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  he 
gained  a  Fellowship.  In  1713  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  best 
literary  society  by  Steele  and  Swift.  He 
spent  several  years  in  travelling  through 
Europe;  first  as  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
then  as  companion  to  Mr.  Ashe,  a  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  In  1724  Berkeley 
was  preferred  to  the  Deanery  of  Derry ;  but 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  forming  a  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  the  North  Americans, 
whidi  he  hoped  to  effect  by  establishing  a 
missionary  college  in  Bermuda;  this  he 
intended  to  be  a  centre  of  operations,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
put  forth  this  scheme  in  1726,  a  time  when 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  yet  an 
English  colony,  and  its  Church  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  English  Gh}vemment. 
Encouraged  by  promises  of  substantial  help 
from  the  Government,  and  accompanied  by 
his  £eiinily,  and  by  several  of  the  Fellows  of 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island  the  same  year.  Here  for  seven  years 
he  worked  untiringly  to  promote  his  object, 
but,  utterly  disappointed  in  the  promised 
assistance  of  (Government,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  return  to 
England.  He  had  resigned  the  Deanery  of 
Derry,  worth  £1,100  a  year,  and  had  spent 
much  of  his  private  means  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college ;  and  now,  on  giving  up 
his  favourite  scheme,  he  determined  to  bear 
the  whole  loss  himseJf,  and  returned  all  the 
subscriptions  he  had  received.  In  1734  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  hold  that 
See  till  his  death,  in  January,  1753,  although 
he  had  the  offer  of  the  mudi  richer  See  of 
Clogher. 

Berkeley  was  celebrated  for  his  philo- 
sophical writings.  The  chief  principles  of  his 
philosophy  are  set  forth  in  the  Theory  of 
Vision,  published  in  1709,  and  The  iVtu- 
ciplea  of  Human  Knowledge,  published  a 
year  later.  In  the  first  of  these  he  enforced 
the  distinction  between  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  the  deductions  which 
we  habitually  draw  from  our  sensations.  In 
the  second  work  he  propounded  the  novel 
doctrine  that  what  we  cs}l  **  matter  *'  has  no 
actual  existence,  and  that  the  impressions 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  receive  from  it 
are  not,  in  ftu^t,  derived  from  anything 
external  to  ourselves,  but  are  produced  within 
us  by  a  certain  disposition  of  tiie  mind,  the 
immediate  operation  of  God. 

In  Paris  he  visited  Malebranche^  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  his  ideal  theory  so  hotly 
that  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of 
the  French  sage.  In  1713  he  published 
his  Dialogue  between  Hylae  and  Philonous; 
in  1732  his  Minute  Philosopher,  a  series 
of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato  between 
two  Atheists  and  two  Christian  Theists ;  and 
in  1734  the  Analyst,  a  work  addressed  to 
infidel  mathematicians.  In  1744  he  wrote 
Siris,  a  work  on  the  benefits  of  tar-water  in 
cases  of  colic. 

The  Minute  Philosopher  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Berkeley's  writings.  In  it  he  set 
himself  to  assail  infidelity.  He  began  by 
thinking  that  they  erred  by  applying  material 
standards  and  tests  to  the  Bemg  and  GK>vem- 
ment  of  God.  He  soon  saw  what  was  the 
sophism  which  underlay  their  arguments. 
They  assumed  matter  as  a  primary  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
He  replied:  "I  admit  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  I  see  the  sun,  and  hear  music,  and 
taste  food.  But  I  cannot  g^eneralise  on  these 
facts  so  far  as  to  say  what  matter  is.  I  know 
equally  well  that  I  have  a  spirit,  thinking 
and  reasoning  power,  and  I  know  not  what 
that  is  either.  That  is  the  greater  of  the 
two  powers  which  I  feel  within  me.  And 
therefore  I  believe  that  the  Being  who  made 
the  outer  world  is  a  spirit,  greater  than  all 
material  things."  "  The  idealism  of  Berkeley," 


writes  Professor  Maurice,  "is  a  name 
applied  to  his  doctrine,  if  it  is  suppc 
to  represent  an  unpractical  habit  of  mi 
an  inclination  to  overlook  facts,  a  {aoferc 
for  a  world  which  we  create  to  the  w< 
which  we  find.  Berkeley  was  remark 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  devo) 
to  practical  objects.  If  his  seal  car 
him  into  other  worlds,  and  made 
anticipate  blessing  for  our  colonies  w] 
could  not  be  attamed  in  his  day,  it  shri 
from  no  conflict  with  realities;  it  did 
waste  itself  in  any  dreams.  To  watch 
complaints  of  ■  his  people,  to  give  them 
water,  and  carefully  to  examine  and  regi 
its  effects,  was  part  of  his  work  as  a  pa 
priest,  and  became  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
philosophical  thoughts.  In  his  treatmeii 
ids  diocese,  and  in  his  conception  of 
duties  of  the  English  Government  to 
Englinh  settlers,  towards  the  Irish  and  t 
faith,  he  displayed  the  soundest  sense 
benevolenoe.  He  anticipated  msTiniw  wl 
after-years  have  been  compelled  to  sti 
accept,  and  act  upon.  Surrounded  by 
most  accomplished  and  the  most  critical  i 
of  his  times,  who  shared  little  in  his  be 
some  of  whom  were  directly  opposed  to  it 
was  never  regarded  with  any  feelings 
those  of  admiration  and  affection.  I 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  coxcombs ' 
answered  Berkeley  with  a  grin.  Of  Berk 
himself  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  e^ 
virtue  under  heaven." 

Bern.  The  Disptttatiok  of,  was  fan 
among  tne  many  gatherings  held  daring 
Reformation,  to  decide  whether  Proteetani 
or  Romanism  should  be  the  acknowle<] 
religion  of  the  country.  Bern  had  for  s 
time  be^i  halting  between  two  opinions, 
at  last  the  lords  and  chief  citizens  determ 
to  hold  a  conference,  to  choose  once  foi 
between  the  Pope  and  Luther.  They 
invitations  to  the  Bishops,  and  desired  all 
cantons  and  free  towns  of  the  Helvetic  < 
federacy  to  send  deputies ;  indeed,  so  am 
were  they  to  thoroughly  sift  the  matter, 
they  invited  the  ablest  champions  on 
sides,  promising  them  freedom  of  del 
The  assemblage  amounted  to  about 
persons.  The  place  chosen  for  the  confer 
was  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  the  P< 
deputies  sat  at  one  table,  and  the  Protest 
at  the  other,  and  between  them  sat  the  » 
taries,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  nu 
true  and  unbiassed  report  of  the  proceed: 
The  meeting  lasted  for  twenty  days, 
January  6th,  1528,  to  January  27th.  I 
on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  oxce] 
January  22nd,  the  fete  of  St.  Vincent 
patron  saint  of  Bern.  Then  it  was  seen 
the  Protestants  had  gained  the  day; 
Bernese  had  been  accustomed  to  obeervi 
day  with  much  solemnity,  but  now  the 
called  in  vain  to  servioe :  neither  prie^ 
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vonhii^  appeared.  Then  the  canoiiB  and 
eeckaastics  were  assembled,  and  asked  if 
Uier  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  Keformed 
thoeB,  to  which  they  replied  with  hearty 
cattent,  and  forthwith  signed  the  articles. 
Eck  ind  other  champions  of  Rome  bad 
Mned  to  be  present,  thus  leaving  the  field 
oi«B  tothe  Protestants,  who  were  represented 
bv  Zwiugli,  Kolb,  Haller,  Capito  and 
(Ecokmpadios.  On  February  7th,  1528,  the 
Befanoation  £dict  was  published  consisting 
of  tldrteen  arUclee.  Mass  was  abolished,  and 
the  altars  were  pulled  down,  images  were 
rcnujTed,  and  tiie  Reformation  may  be  said  to 
bye  won  a  complete  and  easy  victory. 

Bernard,  St.  Ta.!).  1091— 1163],  Abbot 
of  Qatrvanx,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
^istingniahed  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  great  as  a  divine,  as  the  second 
founder  d  the  Cistercian  Order  of  Monks, 
and  ai  the  instigator  of  the  Second  Crusade. 

St.  Beraard  was  bom  at  Fontaines  in 
Boigimdy,  his  parents,  Tecelinus  and  Aletha, 
omg  b<^  of  noble  families.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Paris,  then  the 
most  learned  place  in  Europe,  and  after 
karing  the  University  returned  to  his  fathei^s 
Aouse,  which  was  on  an  estate  not  far  from 
the  Ahhey  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  where  the 
Older  of  (Sstercians  had  lately  branched  off 
from  that  of  the  Benedictines,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
fl»fding  [CiiTBRaANs].  It  may  have  been 
the  inflnokoe  of  this  neighbouring  monastery 
*iuch  induced  St  Bernard  to  form  a  monastic 
conmonily  m  his  father's  house,  five  brothers 
Md  a  sister,  wiUi  some  neighbouring  youths, 
jondng  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  rA.D. 
II 13]  the  Bx  brothers  and  some  of  uese 
•'^tMHastic  young  ascetics,  the  whole  number 
f«wntnig  to  thirty,  asked  for  and  obtained 
■^^oration  among  the  Cistercians  of  the 
Abbey,  where  they  remained  for  two  or  three 
y^  This  period  of  probation  over,  Bernard 
"d^frioidawere  drafted  off,  in  1116,  to 
"j*Wi  themselves  as  a  new  commimity  at 
Cbirtaw,  in  Champagne.  The  country  was 
^  Weak  md  barren,  and  great  difficulties 
^to be sormonnted  in  building  the  house. 
2*™J^  ^M  appointed  Abbot  by  the  Bishop 
«  Qitos-gar-Mame,  in  whose  diocese  the 
B«v  monastery  was  situated,  and  here  he 
'J2^''*°""'Vortv  years,  so  influencing 
«e  wdef  (rf  monks  which  he  had  joined,  and 
JPj^^^fing  the  number  of  tiieir  monasteries, 
^**  M«y  were  eventually  called  after  his 
•»«.*' the  Bemardinee,"  being  a  second 
■*^  Wf"  the  CiBterdans." 

SL  Beraard  began  his  career  at  Ckirvaux 
Tahthe practice  of  great  austerities,  making 
Me  senjre  role  of  the  Cistercian  Order  stiU 
"wro  severe;  but  circumstances  brought  him 
wpuhfic  life,  and  this  mellowing  influence, 
2g»  ^nth  th«  better  knowl^ge  of  the 
*w»tnd  of  human  nature  which  came  with 


maturer  age,  led  him  to  relax  his  discipline, 
both  as  regarded  himself  and  those  whom  he 
ruled.  In  public  life,  indeed,  he  became  very 
conspicuous  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
In  A.D.  1128  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Troyes,  where  his  influence  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  firm  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  whose  g^reatness  is  still 
kept  visibly  in  memory  by  the  Temple  and 
its  Churdi  in  London.  He  also  drew  up  the 
Statutes  of  that  Order.  He  then  became  the 
adviser  of  Louis  VI.  respecting  the  claims  of 
Innocent  If.  and  Anacletus  to  the  Papacy, 
deciding  that  the  first,  as  having  been  first 
elected,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Pope,  a  decision  which  was  adopted,  not  only 
by  the  King  of  France,  but  also  by  Henry  I., 
King  of  England,  and  even  by  the  Anti-rope 
Victor,  who  was  chosen  by  the  opposite 
party  to  succeed  Anacletus,  but  who  sub- 
mitted himself  to  Innocent  II. 

In  the  year  1146  St.  Bernard  began  to  urge 
the  continental  princes  and  people  to  engage 
in  another  crusade,  his  sermons  and  letters 
inducing  vast  numbers  to  enlist  themselves 
in  the  army  organised  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Mahometan 
conquerors,  and  producing  such  an  effect 
that  he  was  entreated  to  take  the  supreme 
command  as  generalissimo.  This  com- 
mand he  prudently  declined,  but  he  sent 
the  crusaders  forth  with  his  full  sanction,  by 

giving  the  cross  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
mperor,  the  King  of  France,  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  other  commanders  who  had 
unsheathed  their  swords  at  his  bidding. 

In  the  controversies  of  the  period  St. 
Bernard  is  chiefly  known  as  the  opponent  of 
Abblabd,  both  by  his  writings,  and  also  by 
word  of  mouth  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  held 
in  A.D.  1140.  Seven  years  later  he  combated 
the  errors  of  Gilbert  de  la  Por^e,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  caused  them  to  be  officially  condemned 
at  Autun,  Paris,  and  Bheims.  In  the  same 
year,  at  the  request  of  Alberic,  Cardinal  of 
Ostia,  he  undertook  to  confute  and  convert 
the  Petkobkusians,  a  sect  opposed  to  most 
of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
followers  of  a  priest  named  Peter  de  Brueys. 
St  Bernard  went  to  Toulouse,  the  stronghold 
of  the  sect,  and  won  over  many  by  his 
earnest  preaching  and  strong  arguments. 

But  tiie  most'  abiding  influence  of  St. 
Bernard  was  exerted  through  the  monasteries 
which  he  founded,  and  through  his  writings 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Cistercian  monasteries  during  his  life- 
time, and  great  numbers  were  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in- 
cluding in  England  those  of  Fountains, 
Tintem,  Beanlieu,  Netley,  Fumess,  Haylee, 
Jervaulx,  Wobum,  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  His  writings  were  extensively 
read  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  appear- 
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ing  in  two  folio  Tolnmefl  at  Ments,  a.d. 
1475.  HiB  theolog7  was  chiefly  founded  on 
that  of  St.  Ambroae  and  St.  Aogustine,  and 
one  characteristic  of  it  is  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  and  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
St.  Bernard's  writings  acquired  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Fathers,*'  so  great 
was  their  authority.  It  may  be  added  that 
while  in  theology  and  in  practical  work  and 
life  St.  Bernard  belonged  in  all  things  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  was  an  unsparing  censor  of 
the  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Court 
of  Borne,  and  under  its  mfluenoe  in  the 
Church  at  large. 

We  are  indebted  to  St.  Bernard  for  several 
well-known  hymns — "  Jesu,  the  very  thought 
of  Thee,"  "Jesu,  the  very  thought  is  sweet," 
"  Jesu,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts,"  Ac,  bang 
translations  of  portions  of  a  Latin  metrical 
poem  of  200  lines,  known  as  "Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria."  "  O  sacred  Head,  surrounded,"  is 
a  translation  by  Sir  Henry  Baker  of  another 
of  his  poems. 

St  Bernard  was  canomsed  in  1174  ;  his 
festival  is  observed  on  August  20th.  During 
his  life  his  personal  influence  was  almost 
incalculably  great;  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
even  tibe  Pope,  were  really  guided  and  in- 
spired by  him. 

Bernard,  of  Clukt,  is  sometimes  known 
as  Bernard  of  Morlaiz,  in  Brittany,  where 
he  was  bom  of  English  parents.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his  life  than  that  he  was  a 
monk  of  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
Auvergne.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  S,,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary.  He  was  Uie  author  of  a 
famous  poem  of  about  3,000  lines,  Oh  Cdrt' 
tempt  of  the  Worlds  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  Abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  poem 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  has  made  a  free 
translation  of  it,  entitled,  The  Rhythm  of 
Bernard  of  Morlaix,  Some  of  our  most 
familiar  hymns  about  heaven  are  extracts 
from  this  translation :  '<  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  "  For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
**  Jerusalem  the  Golden."  From  a  later  por- 
tion of  the  poem  comes  also  *'  The  world  is 
very  evil."  Archbishop  Trench  has  published 
ninety-six  lines  of  it  in  his  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry  and  there  have  been  several  American 
translations. 

Bernard,  St.  [a.d.  923—1008],  of  Men- 
thon.  The  founder  of  the  hospitals  for 
travellers  across  the  Alpine  passes,  known  as 
"The  Great  St.  Bernard"  and  " The  Little 
St.  Bernard,"  where  some  of  the  regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  (Augustinian  Canons) 
have  for  nine  centuries  ministered  charity,  in 
word  and  deed,  to  distressed  travellers,  res- 
cuing many  from  death,  showing  hospitality 
to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  guiding 
others  to  safety.    St.  Bernard  of    Menthon 


was  Archdeacon  of  Aosta,  and  for  forty  ya 
was  engaged  on  missions  among  the  moii 
taineers,  and  his  observations  of  the  hai 
ships  which  Alpine  travellers  had  to  nndei 
suggested  to  lum  the  idea  of  ecBcting  i 
great  Hospice  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Kis  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Calendar 
June  16th,  the  day  of  his  buriaL  He  died 
Novarra,  on  May  28th,  1008. 

Bemardin,  or  SiEmrA,  St.  [1380—144 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  a  ¥n 
dscan.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  preacl 
of  his  day,  and  by  his  eloquence  persuai 
many  of  both  sexes  to  give  up  their  gambl 
and  frivolity.  He  refused  several  Ital 
bishoprics  which  were  offered  to  him. 
was  canonized  by  Nicholas  Y.,  in  1450. 

Bemardines. — A  second  name  for 
Cistercian  Order  of  Monks.    fBBSNAJLD,  \ 
OF  Claibvaux.    CistbrciansJ. 

Berqilin«  Louis  db,  bom  at  Pftasy,  al 
1490.  Ue  vms  brought  up  in  the  stric 
form  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  hai 
investigated  the  doctrines  of  Lather, 
became  a  convert  to  them.  He  was  ti 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
second  time  only  released  at  the  exp 
desire  of  the  king.  Having,  however,  opi 
attacked  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  a  third  i 
thrown  into  prison,  and  this  time  oonden 
to  be  burned  alive.  This  sentenoe 
carried  out  in  Paris,  on  the  22nd  of  A] 
1529.  Berquin  is  remarkable  as  being 
first  victim  of  the  Protestant  persecutio] 
France. 

Berstead,  Conrco.  or.— A  Witeoagei 
summoned  by  Wihtred,  King  of  Kent 
Berstead,  near  Maidstone,  to  pass  his  e( 
siastical  laws,  probably  about  a.i>. 
The  laws  passed  by  this  council  are  g 
in  the  TextMt  Roffeneie, 

Berthwaldf  Abchbishop  of  Can 
BUKT  [a.d.  693— 731].— Being  Abbot  of  B^ 
ver,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  after  a 
years*  vacancy,  to  succeed  Thcodon 
Tarsus,  1st  JiUy,  692,  and  was  conaecratx 
Lyons,  under  the  Pope's  authority,  Jnne, 
by  Godwin,  Bishop  of  that  city.  Thou 
learned  man,  his  knowledge  was  not  equ 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  but  he  seems,  th 
of  a  less  haughty  temper  than  llieodor 
have  been  equally  tenacious  of  the  rig;b 
his  own  Church  against  Rome.  He  is  cl 
known  for  his  attempts  to  settle  the  cs 
the  famous  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  1 
This,  which  must  be  described,  in  < 
under  Wilfred,  turned  on  the  point, 
authority  the  Archbishops  of  Oantei 
had  in  the  province  of  York,  and  espe< 
whether  they  had  the  power  to 
fresh  sees  and  consecrate  fresh  bis 
This  Archbishop   Theodore  had    done. 
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WDfred,  though  appealing  to  Borne,  had 
lean  forced  byTheodore*B  influence  to  leave 
liis  Ke  of  York  for  that  of  Leiceeter.  Aich- 
biahop  Berthwald  now  called  [702]  a  Synod, 
It  Euterfield,  in  Yorkshire,  to  consider  tlie 
cue;  but  Wilfred  still  refusing  to  submit, 
the  mttter,  in  spite  of  another  appeal  to 
Borne,  eould  not  be  settled  until  a  second 
ooondl  was  held,  in  706,  near  the  Nidd  (the 
enot  plsce  is  not  known),  a  little  river  falling 
into  the  northern  Ouse.  At  this  council 
Berthwald  induced  Wilfred  so  far  to  give 
vay  at  to  be  content  with  the  see  of  Hexluun, 
in^ead  of  Yo^  to  which  he  had  insisted  on 


little  more  is  known  of  Berthwald;  he 
Pitched  over  the  interests  of  his  province  by 
obtainiiig  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
biflfaops;  and  over  those  of  the  Kentish 
OMnasteries  by  gaining  protection  for  them 
Agaiuit  lay  oppression.  He  died  13th  Jan., 
711,  and  was  buried  beside  his  predecessor  in 
St  Peter's  Church  at  Canterbury. 


,  usually  called  "Bertram  the 

Priest,"  or  "  Bertram  the  Monk; "  but  the 
ume  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Ba^umos,  with  ''Blessed"  (Lat  Beatus) 
prefixed  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  thus 
n^diiig  B.  Batramnus.  He  was  a  monk  of 
Coobey,  in  Aquitaine,  and  wrote  a  tract  on 
7^  3odf  tmd  Blood  oj  ih*  Lord,  which  was 
brought  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
fonnation,  under  the  title  of  Tk$  Book  of 
^trtrtm  [Ratkakicus]. 

BeryUlul  [about  a.d.  227],  a  Bishop  of 
Boftia,  in  Arabia,  who  dented  the  pre- 
oiitaioe  of  Christ  as  God  before  the  Incar- 
natioD,  and  maintained  the  view  that  He 
bad  DO  oUier  Divine  Nature  than  that  of 
God  the  Fkther,  Who,  as  a  spirit,  was 
mited  to  Him  at  the  time  of  His  birth.  A 
coandl  was  held  at  Bostia  in  a.d.  227, 
when  the  ^eat  Origen  so  successfully  argued 
vith  BeryJlos  that  he  was  brought  back  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church. 

Btthlehamites.— A  Roman  Catholic 
Order,  founded  in  America  by  a  Spaniard  in 
tbf«  Kventeenth  century,  under  the  patronage 
of  '^Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.*'  Their  special 
Unties  were  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  hoepi- 
tali,  and  to  teach  in  schools,  and  the  Order 
npidly  spread  throu^b  Spanish  America. 
Bflt  with  the  decline  of  Spanish  power  there 
the  Order  dwindled  also,  though  there  are 
vrend  houses  belonging  to  it  in  Central 
Anorica.  There  are  no  others  anywhere. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a 
■Bilar  order  established  in  Cambridge,  but 
Mtiung  further  is  known  of  it 

B«lvQt]ial  [Makbiaob]. 

Bevtridge,  Wiluam.  —  This  learned 
Biibap  was  bom  in  1638,  at  Barrow-on-Soar 


(near  Loughborough),  where  his  grandfather, 
father  and  brother  were  successively  incum- 
bents. Admitted  in  1653  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  BJL  1656, 
M.A.  1660,  D.D.  1679.  His  studies  took  an 
Eastern  turn,  and  he  was  a  learned  Orientalist. 
He  was  made  Deacon  the  3rd,  and  ordained 
Priest  the  31st,  of  January,  1661,  by  Robert 
Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  oollated 
Vicar  of  Ealing,  b^  Bishop  Sheldon  of 
London,  holding  the  living  till  1672,  when  the 
Lord  Mayor,  ^  Robert  Hanson,  made  him 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  ComhilL  Proceeding 
further,  he  was  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  1674 
(this  he  held  till  his  death),  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  1681,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
1684.  In  1691  he  was  nominated  by  William 
m.,  whose  Chaplain  he  was,  for  election  to 
Bath  and  Wells,  the  see  of  the  deprived 
Bishop  Ken;  but  although  he  had,  of  course, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  vacate  buB 
canonry  of  Canterbury,  he  would  not  in  the 
end  accept  the  bLshopric.  In  1704  St  Asaph 
was  offeo^  him,  vacant  by  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Hooper  to  the  SEune  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Possibly  the  same  scruples 
as  to  Ken's  deprivation  might  have  made 
Beveridge  refuse  this  also,  had  not  Ken 
formally  resigned  in  Hooper's  favour;  St. 
Asaph,  therefore,  Beveridge  accepted,  vacated 
his  archdeaconry,  and  was  consecrated  16th 
July,  1704,  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  Bishop 
Spratt  of  Rochester  (Dean  of  Westminster), 
and  Bishop  Hooper. 

Beveridge  died  on  the  5th  March,  1708,  at 
Westminster,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's, 
leaving  most  of  his  estate  (for  he  had  no  chil- 
dren) to  the  recentiy-founded  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  and  of  Christian 
Knowleage,  an  endowment  for  daily  service 
in  his  native  parish,  and  his  library  to  St. 
Paul's.  His  doctrine  was  that  of  a  High 
Churchman,*  though  perhaps  not  the  highest 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  most  upright  and  pious 
man,  and  for  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in 
his  first  parish  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety.'  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  duties, 
and  met  with  such  success  that  hia  parishes 
were  considered  models;  as  archdeacon  he 
conducted  his  visitations  in  person,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  uncommon ;  as 
bishop  he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
duty  of  catechising,  and  supplied  his  dcrgy 
with  his  own  Erpoaition  upon  the  Church 
Catechism^  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed. 

Besides  this  work,  other  and  more  import- 
ant ones  were  the  Synodicon  [1672],  a  collection 
of    the    Apostolical  Canons    and    Conciliar 

*ExtmctB  from  his  writings  are  given  in  all  four 
of  the  "  Gatene  Patrum,"  drawn  np  hy  Pusgr  and 
Newman  (Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  74,  78, 78,  81), 
on  the  Sacraments,  Tradition,  and  the  Apoatolioai 
Soooeasion. 
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Decrees;  this,  however,  was  the  011I7  one 
which  he  himself  published;  but  after  his 
death  appeared  his  S^nnont  [1709  — 14]; 
Private  Thoughts  on  Religion  [1 709  j ;  Thesaurut 
Theologieut  [1710],  being  skeleton  sermons 
arranged  in  order  and  called  a  *'  System  of 
Divinity ; "  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty - 
nine  Artielee  [1710].  This  was  imperfect, 
the  MS.  of  the  last  nine  not  being  at  that 
time  found ;  it  was  discovered  in  1830,  and 
published  in  1840,  by  Dr.  Routh,  of  Oxford. 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller  who  sold  it  to  him, 
had  obtained  it  from  the  Rev.  —  Stanley, 
Hector  of  Much  Hadham,  a  descendant  of 
William  Stanley,  Dean  of  St  Asaph  [1706— 
31],  into  whose  family  Bishop  Beveridge  had 
married. 

Beveridge's  whole  works  were  first  collected 
by  HartweU  Home,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1824,  and  again 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1844—48. 

Baia,  St.  [Bbe*s,  St.] 

Basa,  Theodore  [a.d.  1619—1605]. — 
Beza  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of 
Theodore  de  Beze,  one  of  the  earliest  French 
reformers.  He  was  son  of  Pierre  de  Beze, 
bailiff  of  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  by  his  wife 
Marie  Bourdelot,  and  was  bom  in  1519.  His 
early  education  at  Paris  and  Orleans  led  him 
towards  Protestant  doctrines,  but  not  so  far 
that  he  refused  the  priory  of  Longjumeau, 
near  Paris,  to  which  he  was  presented  on 
returning  thither  in  1539,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  law  at  Orleans.  This  he  retained 
for  nine  years,  till  after  a  serious  illness  in 
1548  he  read  his  recantation  at  Gksnoa,  and  the 
next  year  became  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Lausanne.  Here,  besides  the  lectures  pro- 
perly belonging  to  his  chair,  he  lectured  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and 
made  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment [see  Bible];  he  also  finished  the 
French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  of 
which  Clement  Marot  had  done  the  first  fifty 
In  1559  he  resijgpied  his  professorship  and 
joined  Calvin  at  Genoa,  where  he  became  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  took  so  prominent  a 
part  that  he  was  fixed  upon  to  convert  King 
Anthony  of  Navarre.  This,  aided  by  King 
Anthony's  wife,  he  succeeded  in  doing  ;• 
and  afterwards  remaining  for  a  time  in  France 
was  present  during  some  of  the  religious 
campaigns  of  the  period,  acting  as  diaplain 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  19th  Dec,  1562. 
Li  1563  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and 
Calvin  dying  in  the  following  year,  he  be- 
came the  recognised  head  of  the  reforming 
party,  and  as  such  was  president  of  the  Synod 
of  Bochelle,  in  1570.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
testants, and  negotiating  and  speaking  at 
conferences  and  synods.    His  public  lecUires 


•Pot  a  rtort  account  of  French  Protestantism, 
see  the  article  Bajitholomxw  Massacbx. 


were  continued  till  1600,  and  even  after  ti 
he  lived  five  years,  dying  13th  October,  16C 

Hismoralcharacter  has,  of  course,  been  mi 
attacked ;  some  accusations  were  made  agai 
him  while  Prior  of  Longiumeau,  but  they  « 
never  either  proved  or  brought  to  tiial;  1 
although  some  of  his  early  poems,  called  /i 
m/to,  are  somewhat  licentious,  he  repentec 
and  apologised  for  them.  Another  matter  ^ 
the  sluire  he  took  in  the  wars  of  religion,  wb 
he  was  accused  of  inciting  the  murder 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  [1563];  but 
assassin  himself,  Poltrot  de  Mere,  who  m 
the  accusation,  afterwards  withdrew  it ; 
as  to  his  zeal  in  exciting  the  Protestant 
resistance,  he  was  by  no  means  one  of 
most  prominent,  nor  were  the  Protest 
unprovoked,  or  perhaps  even  unjustifiei 
their  resistance.  His  fiery  seal  was  n 
lessened  in  his  last  days,  and  in  1599,  ii 
he  had  an  interview  with  Henry  IV., 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  him,  aJl  that  1 
asked  was  that  peace  mig^t  be  restorei 
France. 

Much  of  Beza's  Biblical  work  will  be  f( 
mentioned  under  Bible  ;  and  his  chief  p 
cation,  besides  what  have  been  already  sp 
of,  was  a  History  of  the  French  Befoi 
Church,  from  1521  to  1563,  Antwerp,  1 
3  vols.;  another  remarkable  work  w 
Treatise  Be  Bttretieis  Funiendit,  1544 
favoutr  of  the  capital  punishment  of  herel 

BMpmoftochins.  —  That  divisio] 
Russian  I^ssenters  which  does  not  retai] 
office  of  priest.    It  compcehends  many  1 

Baialov  e»  tuL — ^A  curious  sect  of  Rn 
Diss^iters,  formed  in  the  last  oefntury,  1 
members,  after  their  conversion,  renoi 
the  use  of  speech,  and  so  aoquinsd  thee 
tinotive  name,  whioh  means  **Tlio  Dn 
Cruel  forms  of  torture  were  used  by  P 
Oovemor-geneial  of  Siberia  during  the 
of  Catherine  II.,  with  the  object  of  obta 
information  as  to  their  tenets,  but  wi 
success. 

Bianchi,    [White  BaBTHBBir.] 

Bibiaaat  ^t;.  [a.i>.  363],  otherwise  k 
as  St.  Viviana,  a  martyr  of  Rome,  ^ 
father,  Flavianus,  a  prefect  of  Rome 
banished  for  his  profession  of  ChristiJ 
and  whose  mother,  Dahxiea,  also  beet 
mart3rr.  After  infamous  attempts  to  oc 
her  virtue,  Bibiana  was  beaten  to  deatk 
loaded  scourges.  She  is  oommemorat 
December  2na. 

Bible* — ^Thact  the  volume  whi<^  w 
the  Bible  is  the  inspired  revelation  d 
appears  from  a  chain  of  evidence  begi 
with  very  early  times.  The  histoiTy  ( 
LXX.  (the  Greek  translation  of  th< 
Testament. — see  below)  proves  the  exi 
of    the   Old    Testament    long    befon 
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Chilian  eia;  in  the  seoond  prologue  to 
Eeciesarticafl,  about  bx.  230,  ^  the  Law  and 
the  PropIietB  and  the  rest  of  the  Books  "  are 
qokeo  id,  vhich  virtually  repreeents  our 
Lord's  own  diviaon  (Liuke  zxIt.  44).  And 
that  these  books,  then,  afterwards,  and  now 
exirtiog,  came  from  moat  primitive  a^e  as  the 
prodnctians  of  those  whose  names  &ey  hear, 
ntaj  rest  ujran  the  testimony  of  Philo, 
the  Jewish  philosopher,  in  the  first  half,  and 
Josephns,  the  Jewish  historian,  in  the  second 
half,  of  the  first  century,  to  the  extreme 
and  jealoos  care  with  which  the  Jews 
poerred  their  sacred  writings — writings 
dncribed  by  Josephus  in  agreement  with  fdl 
later  oatalogoes  of  the  Old  Testament 

Of  these  later  catalogues,  the  first  extant  is 
that  in  the  works  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
[uk  1801  another  is  by  Origen,  a  few  years 
wo-,  flnd  there  aredght  oUiers  in  the  works  of 
the  Fath»8,  down  to  8t.  Augustine  in  the  fifth 
(^tmy.  Then  came  the  catalogues  set  forth 
hj  the  councils,  adding  the  New  Testament ; 
that  of  Laodicea  [363],  gives  all  our  hooks 
exo^  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John;  while 
that  of  Carthage  [397]>  adds  the  Bevelation, 
and  inserts  also  some  of  the  Apocryphal  hooks. 

The  word  Bibk,  in  Groek  and  Latin 
"Bil^a,''  is  a  plural  noun  turned  into  a 
ntgolar,  bang  the  Greek  *' hooks."  St. 
CSi^iOitoin,  in  the  lotuth  century*,  first  uses 
it  in  his  Homilies  (the  earlier  titles  of  the 
**  Bible"  being  such  as  answer  to  our  ezpres- 
efflM,  "the  Holy  Scriptures,"  or  "Sacred 
Wiitbgs*'} ;  and  through  theLatin  translation 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  modem  English, 
it  pasKd  as  the  familiar  name  by  whidi  we 
know  the  volume  of  sacred  hooks  of  our 
dmsUan  rdigion.  Witii  most  of  the  re- 
fonned  diuithes  it  is  divided  into  the  three 
great  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apoaypha,  and  the  New  Testament. 

I— The  Orioznai.  Hbbbbw  Old  Tbsta- 
vraTw—The  thirty-nine  hooks,  whose  names 
utind  at  the  beginning  of  our  Bibles,  in  **  The 
Kames  and  Order  of  all  the  Books,"  formed, 
<>f  ooarse,  and  form  now,  tho  Hebrew  Bible  ; 
W  they  were  differently  arranged  into  the 
three  sections  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  (Luke 
xtiv.  44),  as  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  PBOma;"  (1)  the  Law  heing  the  five 
Boob  of  Moses:  (2)  the  JProphets,  not  only 
those  books  whidi  we  call  by  that  name,  but 
(he  Mstoiical  ones  also,  which  were  placed 
a  this  categoiy  in  consequence  of  the  belief 
^  the  prophets  weire  the  historians;  (3) 
^  /What,  tlue  hook  of  that  name  and  the 
^'^o  poetical  ones.  This  is  but  a  rough 
cksnfication,  and  not  at  all  times  strictiy 
■'(•nte,  but  such  was  the  principle. 

Hie  hockM  are  of  most  various  dates,  from 
J«^  or  rather  part  of  Job,  down  to 
jfaMn  the  prophet.  With  r^ard  to  the 
mMr,  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
ftoQ^  bysomethat  Moeeeedit^  what  already 
*xvted,  and  added  the  historical  beginning 


and  end ;  the  date  usually  given  to  Moses  is 
about  B.a  1 490.  From  about  uiis  time,  then,  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  and  that  of  Job  are  dated; 
and  the  Book  of  Malaohi  from  about  b.c.  420. 
Over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  therefore, 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  range ;  and 
BB  during  this  time  the  wbrk  of  collection 
was  gruiually  going  on,  more  than  one 
assemblage  of  books  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
known.  Thus  about  b.c.  1420,  "  the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  Qtod "  (Joshua  xxiv.  26),  was,  as 
tradition  has  uniformly  maintained,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Pentateuch.  About  b.c.  710 
Ltaiah  (xzxiv.  16)  mentions  **the  Book  of 
the  Lord;"  and  about  r.c.  520  Zechariah's 
mention  (vii.  7)  of  *'  the  former  prophets  "  is 
probably  an  allusion,  though  not  quite  so 
clear  a  one,  to  an  earlier  compilation  of 
prophets  and  historians.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  that  is,  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  last  date, 
the  latest  collection  and  redaction  was  made 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two  Jewish 
restorers,  and  the  standard  copy  thus  produced 
laid  up  in  the  Temple.  This  was  lost  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Homans  [ji,v,  70], 
just  as  the  sacred  autogra^is  had  been  lost 
when  Nebuchadneszar  of  Babylon  took  the 
city  [b.c.  688]. 

Far  later  even  than  a.d.  70  are  the  earliest 
Hebrew  copies  which  now  exist.  The  MS.  Bible 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  is  said 
to  date  from  i^d.  866  (Smitk't  Dictumary  of 
ths  Bible,  under  Old  Testament),  and  other 
copies  of  different  books  on  the  Continent 
from  843,  897,  916 ;  the  MSS.  of  the  Samari- 
tan  Pentateuch,  a  recension  in  Samaritan 
characters,  made  about  b.c.  400,  date  from 
the  tenth  century.  The  printed  editions  began 
in  1477,  with  the  Psalter,  at  Bologna ;  other 
separate  portions  followed,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  whole  Bible  was 
printed,  at  Soncino,  near  Cremona;  a  copy 
of  this  edition  is  at  Exeter  College.  The 
great  Complutensian  Polyglot  (the  Bible  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin),  suc- 
ceeded in  1622,  at  Complutense,  now  Alcala; 
and  many  other  editions  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, among  which  the  other  Polyglots  may 
be  mentioned :  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1669 — 
1672,  containing  (besides  the  above  langn^&ges) 
the  Syriac  version;  the  Paris,  1628 — 1645, 
containing  also  Samaritan  and  Arabic ;  the 
London,  1667  (edited  by  Bishop  Watsi  n,  of 
Chester) ;  the  Leipsic,  1760,  containing  the 
German  version;  and  the  Second  London 
1816,  published  by  the  Bagsters.  All  modem 
Hebrew  Bibles,  however,  are  based  on  Van 
der  Hooght^s  edition,  Amsterdam,  1706. 

The  Greek  Old  Testament.  —  Some 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  history 
of  the  Exodus,  the  settiement  in  Canaan,  the 
Law  of  Moses,  strictly  so  called),  may  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  very  shortly 
after  the  final  redaction  by  Ezra ;  and  there 
is    a    quotation   of    Aristobulus,    a   Jewish 
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priest  of  about  b.c.  160,  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria  (StromatOy  or  MisceUaiiies,  L  22),  to 
the  effect  that  Plato  the  philosopher  (b.c. 
428—347)  had  studied  them.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  first  translated  in 
the  reign  of  Plotemy  11.  Philadelphus,  King 
of  Eprpt  [B.C,  288—247].  This  king  was 
the  founder  of  the  famous  museum  and 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  the  orator,  who  was  his 
librarian,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
by  learned  Jews  of  Alexandria.  This  is  all 
that  is  really  known  of  the  history  of  the 
translation ;  the  legends  that  seventy  trans- 
lators were  sent  nrom  Jerusalem  by  the 
High  Priest,  that  they  were  shut  up  in 
seventy  cells  on  the  island  of  Phuos,  and 
each  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Qhost  finished 
a  version  in  seventy  days,  which  seventy,  by 
the  same  Divine  power,  minutely  agreed — 
these  are  discredited  by  the  simple  evidence 
of  the  version  itself,  that  the  translators  were 
not  quite  perfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew; 
one  portion,  however,  of  these  traditions 
is  embodied  in  the  name  of  the  version, 
«*  the  Septuagint,"  or,  in  short,  LXX. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint 
known,  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731 ; 
what  remains  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
is  also  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  is  almost 
complete  in  both  Testaments,  and  dates  from 
the  fifth  century;  but  at  the  Vatican  is  a 
Greek  Bible  somewhat  less  complete,  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Cottonian,  another  at 
Paris,  and  another  at  Milan,  more  fragmentary 
still,  and  about  two  centuries  younger.  The 
Psalter  was  printed  at  Milan  m  1481,  and  at 
Venice  1486  and  1496,  but  the  first  complete 
LXX.  was  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
already  mentioned,  1517.  The  text  of  this 
was  an  eclectic  one ;  but  reprints  of  both  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MvSS.,  which  differ 
slightly  from  each  other  (the  latter  being 
generally  nearest  the  Hebrew),  have  often 
been  made;  thus  the  latter  is  taken  by 
Bishop  Walton  in  hisPolyglot,  1697;  by  Holmes 
and  Parsons,*  Oxford,  1798 ;  by  Dean  Gais- 
ford's  small  edition,  Oxford,  1848;  also  by 
Messrs.  Bagster's  reprints ;  while  the  former 
is  represented  by  Grabe,  Oxford,  1707; 
Breitinger,  Ziirich,  1730 ;  and  Mr.  Field  in 
1869,  who  also  arranged  the  version  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  by  separating  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  and  altering  where  necessary  the 
arrangement  of  chapters. 

Three  other  versions,  by  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotioD,  and  Symmachus,  date  from  the 
second  century;  they  are  not  extant  except 
in  fragments;  their  characteristics  are— of 
Aquila* 8,  great  and  unintelligible  literalness ; 
of  Theodotion*8,  very  considerable  ignorance 
of   Hebrew,   far  more   than  the  slight  and 

•Robert  Holnwn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester, 
d.  18U5;  James  Parsons,  B.D. 


partial  ignorance  of  the  LXX. ;  of  Syn 
chus*,  the  reverse  of  the  first,  too  great ; 
phrase.  Theodotion*s  requires  further  nc 
from  the  curious  fact  that  his  Daniel  wai 
unknown  reasons,  very  early  substitutec 
that  of  the  LXX.  It  so  remained  univer 
till  1772,  when  the  latter  was  first  pnbli 
at  Rome,  from  the  Codex  Chigianus  of  thet 
century,  and  very  commo^y  so  afterw 
Gaisford  [1848]  gives  both.  Yet  three  ] 
versions,  though  only  partial  ones,  exi 
but  are  now  extant  only  in  very  scattered 
ments ;  being  anonymous  they  are  only  ki 
as  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  versions, 
the  seven,  together  with  the  original  Hel 
and  the  same  in  Greek  letters,  formec 
great  Hbxxpla  of  Origoi  [a.d.  186— 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  and  havii 
title  from  the  number  of  columns  which 
throughout.  This  work  was  kept  at  Csfl 
but  was  destroyed  when  the  Saracens 
the  town  in  663.  The  central  column 
being  the  LXX.  itself,  with  Origen*8  am 
tions,  was  preserved  in  a  copy  mad 
Eusebius;  but  numerous  fragments  wen 
bedded  as  quotations  in  different  wori 
the  Fathers  and  others,  and  all  these 
been*  brought  together  successively  by  I 
[16871  Drusius  [1622],  Montfaucon  [1 
and  Mr.  Field  [1876],  whose  preface  is 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  latest  authori] 
the  whole  subject. 

Thb  Latin  Old  Testament. — The  ea 
Latin  versions,  not  only  of  the  Old  1 
ment  but  of  the  whole  Bible,  did 
come,  as  might  have  been  expected,  froi 
Roman  Church,  which  in  the  first  da; 
Christianity  was  Greek-speaking,  but 
that  of  Africa,  which  fn>m  the  begii 
seems  to  have  used  Latin.  One  vei 
which  is  not  otherwise  known,  is  quote 
very  early  writers  of  our  own  church,  i 
Fastidius,  a  devotional  writer  of  the 
century,  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Lox 
and  even  before  this,  as  early  as  Terti 
[a.d.  160—220],  there  seem  to  have 
more  than  one  version,  or,  more  pro] 
several  recensions  of  the  same  text,  such  i 
African,  British,  Gallican,  and  one,  the 
known,  called  the  Old  Italic.  Of  this  laa 
chief  part  (of  the  Old  Testament)  which 
remains  is  the  Psalter,  which  was  long 
in  divine  service,  and  with  us  till  the  Nc 
conquest.  These  early  versions  vrere 
the  LXX.;  as  the  preface  to  our  £i 
Bible  says,  "  They  were  not  out  oi 
Hebrew  fountain,  but  out  of  the  i 
stream ;  therefore  the  Greek  not 
altogether  clear,  the  Latin  derived  from  it 
needs  be  muddy.  This  moved  St.  Jerc 
undertake  the  translating  of  the  Old  ' 
ment  out  of  the  very  fountains  themse 
He  began  with  the  Psalter,  of  which  ] 
three  distinct  versions,  all  extant ;  (: 
Roman,  being  the  Old  Italic  slightly  coix 
(2)  the  Gullicdn,  a  fresh  version    (roi 
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LH ;  (3)  the  Hebrew,  direct  from  the  ori^iiial; 
he  then  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  Bible, 
iod  finished  it  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  foorth  centnrv.  His  version  by  degrees 
wpcraeded  the  Old  Italic,  and,  revised  by 
order  of  Charlemagne  [a.i>.  802],  and  again 
hy  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1693,  is  the  present 
aathorisedBibleof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  name,  Vulgate,  by  which  this  Bible  is 
known,  was  originally  applied  by  Jerome 
himttlf  to  the  Old  Italic,  and  afterwards 
gnuhally  transferred  to  his  own  work.  The 
sxietzng  MSS.  are  very  many ;  some  of  the 
«artieit  date  from  the  sixth  century ;  one  of 
this  age,  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  is  at  Florence ; 
ooe  in  the  British  Museum,  known  as  Charle- 
magnets  Bible,  is  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
an&ter  of  the  same  kind  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral is  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop  Pudsey, 
ordeBrisac  [1153—1197].  The  Vulgate,  on 
the  invention  of  printing,  was  the  very  first 
book  tooome  from  the  press,  about  1450 ;  after 
the  edition  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  a  copy  of  it 
vas  found  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
library  of  Cardinal  Guilio  Mazarin,  at  Paris, 
and  it  is  therefore  called  the  Mazarin  Bible. 
About  twenty  copies  are  now  known,  mostly 
in  RnyVT]*!. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  other  translations 
were  made;  in  1627  by  Sanctes  Paquinus 
[d,  15361;  in  1535  by  Sebastian  Munster 
[d,  1552 J ;  in  1672,  by  Benedict  Arias  Mon- 
tuiQs  [d.  1598] ;  in  1579,  by  Emanuel  Tre- 
mellios  [d.  1580],  to  which  his  son-in-law 
Francis  7uniu8  [a.  1602],  added  a  translation 
of  the  Apocrypha ;  this  name  has  led  a  writer 
in  Smitk^B  IHetiofuxry  of  the  Bible  into  a 
strange  blunder  (ii.  466);  "  the  margin  of  the 
AV.  riob.  xL  18),  gives  Junius  as  the 
equivalent  of  Nasbas.'* 

n.— Thb  OaioiKAL  Gbebk  New  Tbsta- 
METT. — ^The  New  Testament  was  all  originally 
written  in  Greek  (for  the  theories  that  St. 
Hatthew*s  Gospel  was  a  translation  from 
Hebrew,  and  St  Mark's  from  Latin,  are  now 
givm  up,  the  latter  by  all  scholars,  the  former 
by  neaiiy  all]  within  the  last  half  of  the  first 
i^otory;  the  original  autographs  are  long 
Bnce  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how, 
and  the  earliest  MSS.  which  exist  date  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  principal 
ones  fof  which  some  have  already  been  men- 
ticmed)  are :  (1)  The  Sinaitic  MS.,  discovered 
by  Tisdiendoif  in  1859,  and  now  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  (2)  the  Alexanirine,  brought  to  England 
in  1629,  and  placed  in  the -British  Museum, 
1753,  of  the  early  portion  of  the  fifth  century ; 
r 3]  the  Vatican,  in  that  library  since  1450,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  the 
oWat  known  ;  (4)  Ephraem,  at  Paris,  of  the 
fiffli  century ;  and  (5)  Bezee,  at  Cambridge 
smee  1581,  of  the  axth  century.  Of  these  the 
only  one  where  Uie  New  Testament  is  quite 
ttMDplete  iM  the  first ;  the  second  is  very  nearly 
to;  the  third  somewhat  more  deficient;  the 


fourth  is  only  large  fragments ;  and  the  fifth 
the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Little  more  than  a 
brief  list  can  be  given  of  some  of  the  more 
important  printed  editions,  of  which  the  first 
(though  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
John  had  been  printed  sooner),  was,  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisueros,  which  was  published  in  1514,  before 
the  rest ;  to  Ximenes  succeeded  Erasmus,  who 
published  in  his  lifetime  five  editions,  1516, 
1519,  1522,  1527,  1535.  Theodore  Beza,  and 
the  printers  Stephens  and  Elzevir,  were  the 
editors  of  the  next  hundred  years,  and  Dr. 
Scrivener  thinks  that  Bcza's  last  edition,  1598, 
is  the  text  which  our  Authorised  Version 
most  nearly  represents.  But  not  all  of  the 
five  great  MSS.  were  yet  known,  those  which 
were  known  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used, 
and  Ximenes  and  Erasmus  formed  their  text 
from  very  few,  and  those  late  and  unimportant 
ones.  Stephens  was  the  first  to  collute  any 
number,  though  even  he  used  them  carelessly ; 
and  the  Polyglot  of  Bishop  Walton  of 
Chester,  1657,  was  the  first  r^  preparation 
for  the  formation  of  a  correct  text  by  criticism. 
Bishop  Fell  of  Oxford,  1675,  in  some  measure, 
though  slightly,  carried  on  the  work;  but 
Dr.  John  Mill,  Canon  of  Canterburj',  1707, 
"  found  the  edifice  of  wood  and  left  it  marble" 
(Scrivener) :  such  was  his  industry,  zeal, 
and  sagacity,  that  he  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  work  that  has 
been  done.  Bentley's  great  plans  came  to 
nothing  fBENXLEY),  and  for  the  next  century 
almost  ail  original  research  was  made  in 
Germany.  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  successively  did  their 
work  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
crowned  in  1872  by  Tischendorf  s  final  and 
eighth  edition  of  his  revised  text  Mean- 
while, of  later  years  in  England  the  three 
texts  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  Dean  Alford,  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth  have  been  published,  and 
in  1881  the  great  edition  of  Professors 
Westcott  and  Hort*  came  forth,  which  is  the 
last  attempt  to  settle  the  words  actually 
written  by  the  inspired  writers. 

These,  the  words  actually  written,  cannot, 
it  is  almost  universally  allowed,  be  those  of 
the  common  or  received  text ;  and  the  problem 
before  critics,  unless  Westcott  and  Hort,  as 
some  think,  have  solved  it,t  is  to  ascertain 
these  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  three  ''hief 
sources,namely  MSS. , Ver8ions,and  Quota!  ns. 
Of  these  three  only  one  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned, and  but  a  small  portion  of  that ;  but 


•  Brooke  Poss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Begina  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster ; 
Fenton  John  Anthonr  Hort,  D.D.,  Hnlsean  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

t  Dr.  Scrirener,  whose  antbority,  even  if  it  is  not 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  Professors,  fidls 
very  little  short  of  it,  throws,  however,  very  con- 
siderable  doubt  on  the  sonndne^s  o(  their  oonoln- 
sions.    T«x(tuii  Ct  tttewm,  3rd  and  last  edition. 
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there  exist,  roughly  Bpeaking,  about  2,000 
MSS.)  more  or  leas  complete,  of  which  rather 
less  than  a  tenth  are  **  uncial,**  the  others 
being  "  cursive  "  (the  modem  words  answer- 
ing to  these  would  be  "point-hand"  and 
"  running-hand  "),  the  uncials  being  as  a  rule 
the  earliest.  The  Versions  of  chief  critical 
value  are  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Gothic,  Egyptian, 
^thiopic,  and  Armenian ;  and  the  Quotations 
referred  to  are  those  made  by  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  These  three- sources 
of  evidence  come  in  the  order  of  their  value ; 
for  in  the  second  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
always  certain  what  Greek  reading  is  repre- 
sented by  any  translation,  nor  in  the  third 
whether  a  quotation  is  meant  to  be  a  verbatim 
one.  Again,  in  applying  the  evidences  there 
will  be  diiferences;  for  some  critics,  as 
Bean  Alford  and  others,  attach  paramount 
importance  to  the  early  uncials,  those  al- 
ready mentioned  by  name  and  some  few  others, 
and  to  their  descent  from  and  relation  to  each 
other;  while  some,  of  whom  Dean  Burgon 
in  his  celebrated  Quarterly  Review  papers, 
and  in  a  less  degree  Mr.  Maclellan,  in 
his  English  New  Testament,  are  examples, 
give  great  weight  in  all  cases  to  the  later 
cursives,  whose  influence  formed  our  received 
text,  and  to  the  possibility,  which  no  doubt 
always  exists,  that  some  may  be  copies  from 
an  earlier  uncial  than  any  we  now  possess. 
To  strike  the  balance  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
criticism ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tischendorf,  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  in 
many  cases  returned  in  his  later  editions  to 
the  received  readings. 

There  are  also  '« Graeco-Latin  "  MSS.,  i.e., 
of  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  The 
best  known  is  Codex  Bezas,  whose  Latin  is 
simply  its  translation  of  its  own  Greek ;  others 
have,  some  the  Old  Italic,  some  the  Vulgate. 
Lastly,  Theodore  Beza,  in  1556,  made  a  very 
elegant  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
went  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Bagsters;  and  Emanuel 
Tremellius,  m  1569,  made  a  version  from  the 
Syriac. 

IIL — Other  Early  Versions  OP  the  Bible. 
— ^To  these  very  little  space  can  be  given ; 
those  whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned are  (1)  the  Syriac,  in  which  language 
and  its  dialects  there  are  known  six  more  or 
less  different  and  perfect  versions ;  the  best 
known,  the  Peshito  (meaning  Simple),  is  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  published  as  early 
as  1555,  by  Albert  Wiedmanstadt,  Chancellor 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. ;  (2)  the  Eg3rpt- 
ian,  dividing  into  three  in  different  dialects, 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries ;  (3)  the 
Gothic,  made  by  Bishop  TJlfilas,  about  a.d. 
360 ;  (4)  the  iEthiopic,  whose  date  is  un- 
known (Christianity  came  to  Ethiopia  in 
the  fourth  century) ;  this  version  only  exists 
in  late  MSS. ;  (5)  the  Armenian,  made  in  the 
fifth  century.  Others  are  (6)  tho  Arabic,  of 
the  tenth  century ;    (7)  the  Chaldee  of  the 


Old  Testament  only,  called  the  Targun 
word  of  unknown  meaning;  this  is  in 
mixed  with  Jewish  comment,  paraphi 
and  explanation,  and  is  of  very  various 
uncertain  dates;  (8]  the  Samaritan,  i 
debased  Hebrew  dialect,  of  perhaps 
seventh  century — ^not  to  be  confused  with 
"Samaritan  Pentateuch;"  (9)  the  Slave 
of  doubtful  age,  perhaps  paLrtly  even 
disevaL 

IV. — Thb  English  Bible. 

(1).— Primitive  Versions. — Of  these  t 
is  a  trace,  but  a  very  slight  one,  in  a  ser 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  about  the  end  of  the  fd 
century ;  the  Scriptures  are  read,  he  s 
even  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  same  i 
is  learnt  as  at  Constantinople,  though 
another  tongue, 

(2). — Ancient  English,  or  Saxon 
Norman  Versions.  No  complete  As 
Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  now  exists 
probably  ever  existed ;  the  Venerable  ] 
'672—735],  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lindisfi 
\d,  721],  and  King  Alfred  the  Great,  ti 
ated  great  part  of  it,  but  these  versions 
now  lost.  ^Elfric,  Archbishop  of  Cai 
bury  [d.  1005],  translated  the  Heptat 
(Moses,  with  Joshua  and  Judges),  ] 
of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  two  Booli 
Maccabees,  with  tho  apocryphal  gospc 
Nicodemus ;  of  these,  the  Heptateuch, 
Judith,  and  Nicodemus,  were  published  1 
by  Edward  Thwaites  frf.  1711],  Fello^ 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Regius  Profess 
Greek,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso 
The  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Go 
appears  to  be  ascribed  to  .£l£ric  wit 
sufficient  authority.  There  remain  six 
MSS.  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  the  Bi 
Museum,  of  which  the  oldest  is  at  Cc 
Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  but  they  c 
from  one  another,  and  their  relations,  e 
common  or  mutual,  are  not  as  yet  clear 
text  representing  them  was  published 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  John  Foxe,  1 
by  Thomas  Marshall,  Hector  of  Ldi 
CoUege  [d.  1685],  1665;  by  ilr.  Beni 
Thorpe,  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  sci 
1842,  and  by  Professor  Bosworth,  : 
Besides  these  are  two  glosses,  or  Latin 
interlinear  Anglo-Saxon,  known  as 
Lindisfame  and  Rushworth  Gospels ; 
former,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  of  the  1 
century,  the  latter,  in  the  Bodleian  Lib 
of  the  ninth;  both  have  been  publishe 
the  Surtees  Society.  There  were  also  me 
versions,  more  or  less  paraphrastic,  ^ 
have  no  strict  right  to  be  on  the  present  ] 
such  as  the  narrative  poems  by  Csedmon,  ai 
of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century,  publ 
in  1655,  and  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  1832  ;  an 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Aldhelm,  Bish 
Sherborne  [d,  7091,  published  by  Sir 
Spelman  1640,  by  Mr.  Thorpe  1835,  am 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  1843.  Liater, 
the  language  began  to  change,  there  see 
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lave  bean  a  veraion  of  the  Bible  in  Norman- 
Engliah,  of  which  fragments  remain ;  and  as 
in  Suon-English,  ^ere  were  also  metrical 
pinphiaseo.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
"  Ormnlum  "  and  the  '*  Southear/'  both  in  the 
Bodldan  Library.  The  former,  of  the  eleventh 
teotaajf  contains  Uie  Kew  Testament  narra- 
tive (mly;  the  latter,  of  about  the  twelfth 
oentorj,  ti^t  of  both  Testaments. 

(3) .—Mediaeval English  Versions. — These 
begm  with  the  Palters  of  William  Shoreham, 
Yicar  of  Chart  Sutton,  near  Staplehurst,  and 
of  Richard  KoUe,  chantry  priest  of  Hampole 
(nowHamphall),  near  Doncaster,  which  were 
produced  about  the  same  time,  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  former  exists 
only  in  one  MS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  the 
htter  itmore  common,  and  was  printed  as  late 
as  1536.  Of  entire  translations  of  the  Bible,  it 
hasbeenaseeited  more  than  once  that  Wycliffe's 
irts  not  the  first.  Foxe,  quoting  from  a  tract 
of  the  early  fifteenth  centur>',  speaks  of  '*  a 
KMe  in  Kngliah  of  Northern  speech,  which 
seemed  to  be  200  years  old ; "  Sir  Thomas 
More,  1532,  says  that  there  was  a  translation 
in  En^^iflh  **by  Tirtnous  and  well-learned 
mm  long  before  Wyclifte's  days."  This 
testimony  is  veiy  vag^,  and  it  is  at  any  rate 
ceztun  that  Wycliffe  knew  nothing  of  any 
ffedi^iemoT.  Foze's  Bible  may  have  been 
ooe  of  the  Saxon  or  (perhaps  more  probably) 
Xonnsn  venions ;  3Iore*8,  either  this  or  an 
early  cc^y  of  Wycliffe,  for  since  he  speaks  of 
**long  before,"  he  cannot,  primdfaeiey  refer  to 
the  version  of  John  Trevisa,  for  the  former 
existence  of  which  there  is  really  evidence  of 
a  certain  kind,  summ^  up  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
C«4e,  F.SJL,in  Ifotea  and  Queries,  iih.  S.,  x. 
261.  John  Trevisa,  whom  Allibone  styles  "  a 
Conriah  divine,"  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Westbury-on-Trym 
(where,  curiously  enough,  Wycliffe  was  idso 
Ouwn)  was  vicar  of  Berkeley,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Lords  Berkeley  from  1350  to  1412.  Among 
his  other  works  he  translated  Higden's  "  Poly- 
chronicon ; "  and  Caxton,  in  the  version  based 
<m  this,  which  he  printed  1482,  is  the  first  to 
iDcsKtion  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  the 
n«aition  was  repeated  by  Bale,  Holinshed, 
«nd  others,  and  in  the  preface  to  our  Author- 
ised Vision.  There  remains  at  Berkeley 
OMtle  a  draft  letter  from  the  first  Earl  of 
Berkeley  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Jama  IL,  asking  his  acceptance  of  "  a  booke, 
vk.  is  an  ancient  cdlection  in  manuscript 
of  some  part  of  the  Bible,"*  which  "has 
l*en  carefully  preserved  near  400  years," 
*nd  Uie  Bor^lcy  librarian  of  the  beginning 
of  tiiis  eentory  records  that  the  "booke" 
ii  BOW  ia  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Cooke,  however, 
■TB  that  such  search  as  has  been  made  there 
^  not  disclosed  it ;    and  all  that  is  really 

*  B  is  to  he  noticed  that  oar  preface  to  the 
meneaka  only  of     Treviea'B  translating   the 


known  of  Trevisa^s  labours  in  this  kind  are 
some  fragments  of  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
painted  by  him  in  Latin  and  Norman-French 
on  the  roof  of  Berkeley  Chapel. 

In  default,  therefore,  of  this,  the  earliest 
version  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Wychffe 
Bible,  which  work  was  begun  by  John 
Wycliffe  (Rector  of  Lutterworth),  about 
1360,  in  his  commentaries,  first  on  the  Bevela- 
tion,  then  on  the  Gospels,  translations 
being  added  to  both  works.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  translated  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  put  the  whole  together  in  a 
volume  (1380).  The  Old  Testament  was 
begun  by  Nicholas  Hereford  (D.D.,  Queen* s 
Ck)llege,  Oxford,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of 
Hereford),  but  not  finished,  as  the  translator, 
being  tried,  1382,  for  heresy,  was  excommuni- 
catec^  and  left  England  to  appeal  at  Rome ; 
it  was  completed  by  Wycliffe  himself,  and 
thus  a  complete  English  Bible  was  for  the  first 
time  produced.  Like  all  other  translations 
hitherto  made,  however,  it  was  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  from  not  very  good  MSS.  of 
that ;  and  a  few  years  after  Wycliffe*s  death 
in  1384,  a  revision  was  made  by  John 
Purvey,  afterwards  vicar  of  West  Hythe. 
Of  both  these  versions  there  are  many  MSS. 
still  extant ;  but  they  were  not  printed  in 
mediaeval  times,  and  there  were  indeed 
much  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  whole 
history,  till  the  admirable  edition  of  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  ap- 
peared (4  vols,  4to,  1860),  giving  a  list  of  170 
existing  MSS.  The  edition  contains  the  two 
versions  in  parallel  columns,  and  was  the  first 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  version, 
except  that  Wydiffe's  "  Song  of  Solomon"  had 
been  printed  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Com- 
mentary, 1810—26.  Wycliffe's  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  Mr.  Lea  Wilson  in 
1848,  and  Purvey's  f which  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  Wycliffe*8),  by  the  Rev.  Jokn 
Lewis  in  1731,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baker  in 
1810,  and  in  Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  1841. 
Of  the  long  opposition,  partly  political, 
partly  ecclesiastical,  to  those  Protestant  doc- 
trines of  which  Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  earliest 
preuchers,  and  consequently  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
The  translation  was  formally  condemned  in 
Convocation  by  Archbishop  Thomas  Arundel, 
1408 ;  but  the  version  survived,  and  the  num- 
ber of  still  extant  MSS.  is  enough  to  show 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  had. 

(4). — Modern  English  Vebsions. —  John 
Foxe's  witness  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Wycliffite  versions  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  is  well  known :  some,  he  says,  "  gave 
a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St.  Paul." 
This  earnest  desire  for  a  vernacular  Bible, 
translated  from  the  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus,  was  much  increased  by  Luther's 
German  version,  and  William  Tyndale 
at  last  undertook  the  work.  He  began 
with    the    New     Testament;     but    finding 
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the  work  impossible  in  England,  since  Bishop 
Cuthbert  Tunetall  of  London  (afterwards  of 
Dorham)  obstinately  refused  his  sanction,  he 
settled  at  Hamburg  in  1524,  where  he  seems 
to  have  published  8t.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
separately.  Next,  in  1526,  the  whole  New 
Testament  came  out  at  Cologne  and  Worms, 
in  two  editions,  4to.  and  Svo.,  and  early  in 
1626  was  brought  to  England,  where  great 
but  useless  efforts  were  made  to  stamp  it  out. 
Burning  the  copies  was  of  no  use  ;  it  only  put 
money  into  the  translator's  pocket :  even  an 
Act  of  Parliament  afterwards  passed  ^36  Henry 
VIII.)  was  no  use.  Six  more  editions  came 
out  abroad,  one  after  the  other,  some  unknown 
to  Tyndale,  revised  by  his  secretary,  GJeorge 
Joye  (Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  d, 
1653).  Tyndale  then  proceeded  to  the  Old 
Testament,  publishing  the  Pentateuch  in 
1630,  and  the  Book  of  Jonah  in  1634 ;  other 
fi-agmentary  translations  were  attached  to  the 
New  Testament  of  1534,  being  such  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Sarum  Missal  as  were  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Tyndale,  however, 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  1636, 
leaving  more  of  his  Old  Testament  in  MS.  as 
far  as  the  end  of  2nd  Chronicles.  This  was 
afterwards  used,  as  will  be  seen,  by  Bogers 
and  Matthews. 

Tyndale's  actual  work  was  so  effectually 
destroyed  that  very  few  copies  remain;  of 
the  4to.  New  Testament  in  the  first  edition 
one  fragment,  St.  Matthew  to  xxii.  12,  was 
discovered  in  1836,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  of  the  Svo.  first  edition  a  perfect 
copy,  except  the  title,  is  in  the  Baptist  College 
at  feiistol  (from  this  the  Bagsters  reprinted 
in  their  Hexapla)^  and  an  imperfect  one  is  at 
St.  Paul's ;  of  some  of  the  other  editions  there 
are  copies  at  Cambridge  University  Library 
and  the  British  Museum.  In  the  latter  also 
there  are  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  discovered  in  1861, 
bound  in  a  volume  of  tracts,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

But  Tyndale's  end  was  attained:  even 
before  his  death  one  complete  translation,  the 
first  ever  printed,  came  forth,  and  another  was 
preparing,  for  which  the  royal  licence  had 
been  g^ranted.     In  1535,  came 

(5). — Coverdale's  BiBLE,tran8lated  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  pro- 
bably under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
How  far  this  was  from  the  original  is  not 
clear ;  the  title  of  the  first  issue  had  the  words 
"out  of  Douche  [(xerman]  and  Latyn,"  i.e. 
(roughly  speaking),  Luther  and  the  Vulgate  ; 
and  though  these  words  were  afterwards 
struck  out,  there  is  little,  if  any,  positive  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
fact,  though  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  that  Coverdale  knew  some  Hebrew. 
Other  editions  were  published  in  1537,  1650, 
1553,  and  in  1638  three  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  Vulgate — to  which  it 
was  more  closely  adapted  by  a  revision — in 


parallel  columns.  This  Bible  was  reprinted 
in  1838  by  Bagster,  and  in  the  preface  is  a 
list  of  twenty-one  existing  copies. 

(6). — Matthews'  and  xAVEBXEa's  Bibles. 
— A^Tiat  of  Tyndale's  Old  Testament  had  re- 
mained unpublished,  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  his  friend,  John  Rogers,  Canon  of  St 
Paul's,  afterwards  the  first  Protestant  martyr 
under  Queen  Mary ;  and  he,  in  1637,  pubUshed 
a  Bible  made  up  of  Tyndale  to  the  end  of  the 
2nd  Book  of  Chronicles,*  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha  (except  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses,  by  nimself),  by  Coverdale,  and 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  of  1635.  John 
Rogers's  initials  occur  throughout  the  book, 
and  Foxe's  testimony  (inaccurate  as  Foxe  some- 
times is)  may  prove  their  meaning ;  bat  the 
question  concerning  Thomas  Matthews,  under 
whose  name  the  book  appeared,  is  not  so  easy. 
It  has  usually  been  said  that  he  was  no  one 
but  Rogers,  and  Rogers  at  his  trial  is  described 
with  such  an  alias :  Professor  Westcott,  how- 
ever {History  of  the  Bible ^  p.  88),  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  Other  editions  of  Matthews' 
Bible  were  pubUshed  in  1549  and  1551; 
copies  remain  in  the  chief  public  librarit^ 
It  was  revised  in  1639  by  Richard  Tavemer 
(Barrister  -  at  -  Law  and  High  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire),  but  his  revision  had  but  very 
little  circulation  and  was  but  once  re- 
printed. 

(7).— Cromwell's  and  Cranmer'b  Bibles. 
— Next  came  the  first  "  Authorised  Version." 
As  has  been  said,  steps  towards  this  were 
taken  even  before  the  death  of  Tyndale,  by  a 
petition  from  Convocation  to  Henry  VIII.  to 
license  a  translation.  The  licence  is  not 
found,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
granted,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  the 
help  of  others,  among  whom  was  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  began  the 
translation.  This  work,  however,  was  never 
perfected;  and  in  1638  Thomas  Cromwdl 
commissioned  Coverdale  to  prepare  another 
Bible.  This  was  to  have  been  publish;^ 
at  Paris,  with  the  leave  of  the  King  of 
France;  the  Inquisition,  however,  interfered, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  work 
to  England,  where  the  Great  Bible,  as  it  was 
called,  came  forth  in  1639.  There  is  no 
proof  (Westcott,  p.  100)  that  Cranmer  was 
engaged  in  it,  or  even  knew  of  it :  but  to  the 
second  edition,  1640,  he  wrote  a  prefece,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  his  translations  of 
1536  were  used  in  the  revisions  which  took 
place  in  the  successive  editions  of  1641  and 
after.  Copies  remain  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  one  part  at  any  rate  is  perfectly 
familiar,  for  the  Prayer  -  book  Psalms  are 
from  this  version ;  immediately,  as  is  said  by 
Dr.   Archibald    Stephens    {Booh  of  Contmtm 


*  That  this  part,  t.«.,  from  Joshua  onvards,  is 
the  work  of  TyBdale.  is  clear  from  oompsntKm  of 
8tyle  •  as  is  w^ll  shown  ly  Dr.  Monlton  in  tbe  B*^ 
EdueaUfTt  iv.  85. 
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/Vwy»r  with  IfoUwy  iii.,  1799),  from  the  fourth 
editi(Hi  of  1541. 

About  1550,  Sir  John  Cheke  (MJL.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Regius  Profesaor 
of  Ore^),  translated  St.  Matthew  and  a  few 
Tenes  of  St.  Mark;  his  MS.  remains  at 
Coipiti  Ghristi  CoUege,  Oarobridge,  and  was 
fint  paUished  in  1843  hy  the  Kev.  James 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  that 
college. 

(8). — GxNSVA  BiBLB. — ^During  the  check 
giv^  to  the  work  of  reformation  by  the  reign 
of  Qoeen  Mary,  the  Protestant  exiles  at  Geneva 
entered  on  another  version.  Of  this,  the  New 
Testament  was  first  published  in  1557,  being 
Tyndale's  translation  revised  on  Beza's  Latin 
by'^lltiam  Whitdngham  (brother-in-law  of 
Cahin)  afterwards,  though  a  layman.  Dean 
of  Dmham :  this  is  the  text  given  in  Bagster's 
HtxapU,  The  whole  Bible  was  published 
in  1560,  when  the  New  Testament  was  again 
revised ;  yet  a  farther  revision  of  it,  pro- 
feaedly  baaed  on  Beza*8  Latin,  was  made  in 
1576  by  Lawrence  Tomaon,  secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  which  was  sometimes 
•obftitated  in  editions  of  this  Bible.  This 
Bible  was  for  many  reasons  the  most  **  popu- 
lar "  one  that  had  appeared ;  it  was  the  first 
of  leas  than  folio  size,  the  first  in  ordinary 
Roman  type,  the  first  divided  into  verses  (see 
below),  and  thus  it  was  printed  in  as  many  as 
ei^ity  editions,  and  as  late  as  1617,  and  copies 
are  constantly  met  with.  That  item  so  com- 
mon in  second-hand  booksellers'  catalogues, 
"the  celebrated  Breeches  Bible,"  is  nothing 
but  a  copy  of  one  of  several  editions  where 
Gen.  iii  7,  reads,  ^  And  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  breeches/' 
Wyclilfe,  however,  had  used  the  word  before ; 
Covurdale  had  "  apnms,*'  as  he  spells  it. 

(9).— Tkb  Bishops'  Bible.— The  last  men- 
tioned being  the  production  of  the  Puritan 
party,  Archbishop  Parker  resolved  on  a  new 
tnoiiation ;  this  was  begun  in  1563,  and  pub- 
lished in  1568.  The  name  was  given  by  the 
Puritans ;  but  it  so  happened  that  out  of  the 
fifteen  tranalators  all  but  three  were  then  or 
aftenrards  Bishops.  This  version  was  rather 
in  onhappv  one:  the  Geneva,  Puritan  though 
it  was,  had  made  many  improvements  which 
vefe  not  sufficiently  regarded ;  and  being  very 
laixe  and  costly,  the  Bishops'  Bible  never 
became  popular. 

(lO).->RHxni8  AKi>  DouAT  BiBLB. — Next  in 
order  of  time  came  the  Koman  Catholic  transla- 
tion, into  which  the  Romanists  were  at  last 
&iriy  driven.  The  New  Testament  was  pub- 
Hahedat  Rheims,  1582,  the  Old  at  Douay,  1610, 
boUi  Gi  course  from  the  Vulgate,  this  being 
the  authcrised  original  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  there  is  dear  evidence  that  in 
the  Sew  Testament  the  Greek  text  was  not 
neglected,  and  the  version  is  of  considerable 
vahie  to  scholars.  It  has  "been  much  revised, 
Aie4ly  in  1750  and  1791,  and  is  now  much 
nearer  our  own  rersioo  than  it  used  to  be. 


(11). — Pbbsbkt  Authokisbd  and  Revisbd 
Yebsions. — The  first  motion  for  that  author- 
ised version  which  we  now  have  came  from 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  spokesman  of  the  Puritan 
party  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  1604. 
King  James  I.  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  named  (no  doubt  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Universities  and  others) 
fifty-four  learned  men  to  undertake  the  work. 
Only  forty-seven  of  them,  however,  are  now 
known.* 

The  "hard,  heavy,  and  holy  task,"  as 
FuUer  calls  it,  was  carried  on  simultaneously 
at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  result  of  it  pub- 
lished in  1611 ;  but  it  did  not  at  once  super- 
sede former  translations  :  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
indeed,  was  not  printed  as  a  whole  after 
1606,  but  the  New  Testament  appeared  as  late 
as  1618,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the  year 
1617. 

Tlius,  then,  we  obtained  our  present  Bible ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  copies  in 
common  use  are  f?erbatim  et  literatim  re- 
prints :  for  in  these  respects  a  silent  and  not 
publicly  authorised  emendation  has  been 
gradually  going  on — some  aspects  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned— principally 
through  the  editions  of  1616,  1638,  1701, 
edited  by  Bp.  Lloyd,  of  Worcester ;  1762,  by 
Dr.  Pans;  1769,  by  Dr.  Blapey ;  and  lastly 
the  classical  edition  of  1873,  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 
So  that  for  an  exact  representation  of  the 
**  authorised  "  standard,  the  Oxford  facsimile 
of  1833  must  be  turned  to. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  may  be  easily 
gathered  from,  our  section  on  the  orinnal 
Greek,  and  the  Revisers'  preface  to  fhe  New 
Testament  will  explain  them  in  fulL  The  re- 
vision was  begun  in  1870,  by  a  committee 
of  fifty-three  scholars  and  divines,  nominated 
by  the  Southern  Convocation,  the  Northern 
declining  to  co-operate;  of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  engaged  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  twenty-six  on  the  New.  The  assist- 
ance of  American  scholars  was  also  invited 
and  received,  and  the  work  began  on  the 
22nd  June,  1870,  and  ended  on  the  11th 
November,  1880,  as  far  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  concerned;  it  was  published  in 
1881.  The  Old  was  presented  to  Convocation 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  1886,  and  published 
on  the  19th  of  May  following.  Both  works 
were  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  ren- 
derings preferred  by  tne  American  committee; 
in  editions  published  in  America  these  are 
inserted  in  the  text. 

Two  editions  of  the  original  Greek  have 
since  been  published,  intended  to  show  the 


*  There  were  also  to  be  nomtnated  three  or  four 
of  each  University  u  "  overseers,"  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  47  are  to  be  made  up  to  54  by  three  from 
Oxford,  and  four  from  Cambridge,  or  viot  versd. 
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Greek  form  of  the  alterations  introduced  by 
the  Bevisers :  one  at  Oxford,  by  Archdeacon 
Pahner,  in  which  the  readings  which  they 
adopted  have  been  placed  in  the  text,  those 
of  the  received  editions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page;  tiie  other  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr. 
Scrivener,  where  the  reverse  plan  has  been 
followed,  the  body  of  the  text  being  Besa's, 
of  1598,  with  the  readings  of  such  other  old 
printed  editions  as  the  translators  of  1611 
used,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  given 
those  preferred  by  the  Revisers.  The  latter 
is  certainly  the  more  scholarly  plan,  since 
the  Revisers  did  not  undertake  to  construct  a 
Greek  text,  and  Archdeacon  Palmer's,  there- 
fore, is  an  altogether  new  one  which  cannot 
represent  their  work,  except  so  far  as  the 
alterations  actually  made  are  concerned;  they 
must  almost  certainly  have  made  many  minor 
changes,  not  indeed  affecting  the  English 
rendering,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek. 

(12)  Pmvatb  Tkanslations  were  made  of 
the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker, 
1764;  David  Macrae,  1799;  Dr.  John 
Bellamy,  1818;  none  of  these  are  of  any 
value,  though  Macrae's  went  to  three  editions ; 
and  more  lately  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.  Of 
the  New  Testament  alone  there  have  been 
private  versions  by  many  writers,  as  Dean 
Alford,  Mr.  Highton,  and  lastly  by  Mr. 
Maclellan,  with  analysis,  notes,  and  so  forth. 
Of  this  last,  though  it  is  believed  to  be 
finished,  only  the  Gospels  are  yet  pub- 
lished. 

(13)  Versions  IN  OTHER  ModbrnLanouaobs. 
— (a)  German,  of  course,  claims  precedence,  in 
which  tongue  Luther's  was  the  first  complete 
version,  though  many  detached  books  had 
before  been  translated,  Luther's  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  1522,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  intervals  within  the  next  ten  years, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1 534 ;  another,  called  the 
Zurich  Bible,  is  by  Luther  and  other  scholars, 
of  whom  Ulric  Zwingli  was  one :  this  came  out 
in  1529 ;  a  third,  the  Worms  Bible,  of  much  the 
same  composition,  appeared  aliso  in  that  year. 
(b)  The  earliest  French  Bibles,  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  appear,  like  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  ones,  to  have  been  paraphrastic  in  their 
nature.  A  New  Testament  was  published  in 
1478,  and  a  complete  Bible  in  1487 ;  and  in 
1530  and  1535,  two  others  by  Jacques  Lefevre, 
the  first  French  reformer  (for  whom  see  Bar- 
tholomew Massacre)  and  Robert  Olivetan, 
which  were  re\'i8ed  in  1 707  and  1744 ;  there  are 
also  more  modem  versions  by  Louis  Segond  and 
others,  {e)  Malemi's  Italian  Bible  was  prin- 
ted at  Venice  in  1471,  and  Bruccioli's  at  the 
same  place  in  1532;  Diodati's,  1607,  Scio*s, 
and  others  followed,  (rf)  In  Valenrian 
Spanish  the  Bible  was  published  1478,  but  in 
classical  Spanish  the  New  Testament  was  the 
first  to  appear  in  1543,  succeeded  by  Pinel's 
Bible,  1553 ;  De  Reyna's,  1569  ;  De  Valera*s, 
1602;  while    [e)  no   Portuguese  translations 


appeared  till  the  New  Testament  in  1712,  an 
the  whole  Bible  in  1748. 

VI. — ^We  return  now  to  the  Authorised  Ver 
sion  and  its  predecessors,  to  consider  th^  pre 
faces,  notes,  and  other  helps  ;  also  thei 
sectional  divisions  of  different  kinds.  All  th 
different  translations  have  their  own  p&sfacbi 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  that  of  our  presen 
Bible  is  so  little  known ;  printers  have  though 
proper  to  leave  it  out,  instead  of  the  fulsom 
dedication,  which  we  could  far  better  havi 
spared,  to  James  L,  **the  Sun  in  his  strength,* 
and  to  Queen  Elizabeth^s  memory,  '*  the  brigh 
Occidental  Star,''  The  general  drift  of  thea 
prefaces  is  usually  much  the  same,  pointing 
out  the  right  use  of  Scripture,  justifying  th< 
translation  and  translators,  describing  thei 
work  and  what  like  work  went  before,  an< 
explaining  either  there  or  in  special  prologue 
the  contents  of  each  book.  W^cliffe,  beside 
his  own  prologue  (though  this  is  properb 
Purvey 's),  added  a  translation  of  St.  Jerome's 
he  gives  also  marginal  or  textualnotes.  Tyn 
dale  has  his  prologues  to  separate  books,  an( 
somewhat  polemic^  notes;  Coverdale,  chapter 
headings  placed  together ;  Matthews  a  max 
ginal  commentary,  which  Ta vomer  somewha 
abridged ;  the  Geneva  Bible  has  "  aigumenta 
to  eadi  book,  as  well  as  chapter-headings  an 
marginal  notes;  these  last  are  in  many  case 
dogmatic,  as  also,  though  less  often,  are  thoi 
in  the  Bishops*  Bible.  But  all  this  apparatu 
was  swept  away  at  the  last  revision  by  Kin 
James's  special  desire,  and  what  remains' ia  tb 
noble  preface  by  Miles  Smith,  Bishop  < 
Gloucester  [d,  1624],  the  headings  of  chapiU 
and  colunm,  and  the  marginal  reference 
with  dates  and  a  few  explanatory  notes. 

The  Chaptbr-hbasinos  have  remained  m 
altered  since  1611,  except  in  twelve  casea,  < 
which  the  only  important  one  is  that  of  tl 
149th  Psalm.  Here  the  original  reading  wt 
'*  that  power  which  He  hath,  given  to  tl 
Church  to  rtUe  the  consciences  of  men  .•"  wheire  D 
Paris,  1762,  struck  out  the  last  six  words,  D 
Blayney,  1769,  put  "His  saints"  for  *»t] 
Church ;  '*  before  them  indeed,  a  12mo.  of  tl 
Stationers*  Company,  1647,  had  left  out  ti 
whole  clause,  but  here  as  in  many  other  cas 
the  headings  are  shortened.  Blayney*8  rea 
ing,  however,  took  no  root,  though  it  is  foui 
in  a  King*s  Printers'  copy  for  the  Bil 
Society,  1825,  and  a  Cambridge  one  for  t 
S.P.C.K.,  1838 ;  the  common  reading  is  Paris 
Blayney,  in  fact,  made  an  entirely  new  set 
headings,  though  they  were  never  accepte 
Scott  in  his  commentary  did  the  same.  Th 
are  not  of  any  great  importance  (though 
some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  quote  them 
sermons  as  words  actually  before  the  hearer 
and  some  printers,  cm  the  Bagsters,  omit  the 
altogether. 

The  Column-headings,  which  are  ahort  pc 
tions  of  those  of  the  chapters,  vary  in  differe 
editions,  of  necessity  in  different-sized  on< 
and  even  in  those  of  the  same  size  they  dif& 
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In  MjLitoiMAi.  Hbtbkvncbs  are  of  rery 
Ttrying  value,  some  giving  real  illustratioiiB 
of  the  text,  some  mere  verbal  ooincidenoes, 
while  Bcnne  are  altogether  mistaken ;  they 
came  at  first  from  the  Vnlgate,  and  have 
heea  vary  ii^eely  added  to  by  different  com- 
mentatora  and  editors,  especially  by  Paris 
sad  Blayney.  The  Datbs  in  the  Margin  are 
from  the  Anttaiea  Vetm-U  et  Notti  Testamentorum 
of  Azohbiflhop  Usaher  of  Armagh  [1650—64], 
and  vrere  first  inserted  by  Bishop  Lloyd, 
1701 ;  he  also  added,  from  the  Essay  <m  Jewish 
WsigkU  amd  Measures  of  Bishop  Gnmberland 
of  Peierboroogh,  1685,  the  tables  on  those 
sal^ects  and  the  others  which  were  found  in 
old  Bibles,  bat  are  not  now  usually  printed ; 
tiiey  are  in  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  edition,  but 
proteibly  in  few  later.  The  Mabqinal  Notes 
whidi  remain  in  our  present  Bibles  are  thofijD 
giving  (I)  a  more  literal  translation,  as 
Oen.  1.  5,  Matt.  xvi.  22 ;  or  ^2)  another  trans- 
^tioa  altogether,  as  Gen.  iv.  13,  Matt.iii.  8  ; 
or  (3)  a  variation  of  a  proper  name,  as  Gen. 
zxii.  23  (these  are  often  very  trifling,  being 
mere  dilterences  of  spelling  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  Latin  forms) ;  or  (4)  an  ex- 
planatian  of  one,  aa  Gren.  v.  29,  Matt.  i.  21 ; 
or  lastly  (6),  an  explanation,  historical  or 
otherwise,  as  Judges  xi  29,  Matt  xviii.  24. 
Those  referring  to  differences  of  reading  are 
▼ery  few ;  instances  are  Gen.  x.  4,  Acts  xxv. 
6;  but  in  the  Bevised  New  Testament,  1881, 
they  are  greatly  increased  in  number. 

The  division  into  our  modem  chapters  was 
intiodiioed  into  the  Vulgate  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteentii  oentury  by  Cardinal  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  [d.  1268],  for  the  purposes  of  his 
Goooovdance — ^the  first  evw  put  together; 
chapters  he  subdivided  into  smaller 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  in  the 
margin.  The  diapter-division  at  once  took 
root  everywhere  ;  the  others  though  used  by 
Ooverdale  in  his  Bible,  1535  (in  Bagster's 
xeprifit  the  letters  come  at  intervals  of 
frocn  twenty  to  tiiirty  lines),  was  after  a  time 
■aperaeded  by  the  modem  verse  division. 
This  was  introduced  first  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible  about  1445,  and  extended  to  the  New 
Testament  in  1528,  by  Sanctes  Paquinus,  in 
has  JjBtGn  vernon.  Tliese  verses  were,  how- 
erer,  of  somewhat  greater  lengfth  than  those 
now  known,  and  Robert  Stephens  the  printer 
brought  them  into  the  modem  shape  in  1548 
and  1551 ;  the  Creneva  Bible,  1560,  was  the 
first  "RngHiih  one  completely  arranged  with 
chapter  and  verse  as  they  are  at  present  seen. 
The  psia^i^Taph-divisions  of  the  Authorised 
Vcrsioo,  that  is  the  sections  marked  ^,  are  of 
no  value  whatever,  proceeding  as  the^  do  on 
DO  principle  of  any  kind ;  but  a  division  of 
the  Idnd  now  known  as  the  "paragraph 
drrision"  wasfirstnsed  by  John  Beeves,  King's 
Printer,  about  1800 :  in  England  it  attracted 
little  sttentaon  at  first,  though  the  University 
of  Oxford  npnoted  Beeves'  edition  about 
1330;  bol  in  America  two  similar  editions 


were  published,  in  1834  bv  the  Bev.  Dr.  Coit, 
and  in  1836  by  James  Nourse ;  and  in  1838 
the  Beligious  Tract  Society  reprinted  Dr. 
Ooit*8  Bible  somewhat  further  revised.  The 
"  Church  Service  "  system  of  publication,  too, 
which  appears  to  have  begun  about  this  time, 
and  is  now  so  well  known,  doubtless  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  making  the  division 
&miliar;  lastly.  Dr.  Scrivener's  edition  is 
arranged  on  this  plan,  in  1881  it  was  adopted 
in  the  Revised  New  Testament,  and  now  it 
appears  in  the  Revised  Old  Testament ;  thus 
our  children,  or  at  any  rate  our  grandchildren, 
will  perhaps  know  nothing  else  in  their  new 
Bibles,  the  chapters  and  verses  being  only 
printed  in  the  marnn. 

The  words  found  in  Italics  in  our  present 
Bibles,  and  partly  retained  by  our  modem 
Revisers,  are  those  not  directly  represented  in 
the  original  languages,  but  yet  necessary  to 
the  English  sense.  The  plan  is  believed  to 
have  be^  first  employed  by  Sebastian  Munster 
in  his  Latin  version,  1534,  and  was  borrowed 
from  him  in  the  Authorised  Bible  of  1539. 
Thence  through  the  Geneva  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  it  descended  to  the  Revisers  of  161 1.  By 
them,  however,  it  was  very  uncertainly  and 
inconsistently  used ;  and  though  some  revision 
of  it  was  attempted  in  the  same  century,  and 
in  the  next  by  JParis  and  Blayney,  it  was  first 
thoroughly  and  critically  settled  by  Dr. 
Scrivener  in  1873. 

Specimens  of  successive  translations  will 
be' found  in  "Cassell's  Bible  Educator,"  iv. 
878,  379. 

BiUe  CHunstiajui.    [Bbtanitbs.] 

Bibla  Communists.  [Pbbfectionists.] 


Bible  Baadiiig. 


Lay  Readers.] 


Bihle  Societies. — Several  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  a 
low  price,  and  giving  away  gratuitously, 
copies  of  Ihe  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  and  in  all  the 
languages  into  which  they  have  been  trans- 
lated. 

(1) — The  oldest  of  such  associations  was 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  [a.d.  1698],  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  missionary  work  among  the  heathen, 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
the  publication  of  tracts.  It  pubbshed  the 
Bible  in  Welsh  in  a.d.  1718,  1743  and  1748, 
issuing  60,000  Welsh  Bibles  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  also  issued  an 
edition  in  Irish  ;  and  in  the  first  twenty-two 
years  of  its  existence  [a.d.  1698—1720]  it  had 
issued  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Arabic,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  East. 
[See  SocnniBS.] 

(2)^The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  struck  off  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
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in  A.D.  1701,  and  furnished  supplies  of  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books,  and  other  necessary  books 
to  its  missionaries  in  North  America,  India, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  Colonies.  [Puopa- 

OATIOX   OP  TMB   GoSPBL,    SoCIBTY   FOR.] 

(3) — The  SeottUh  Society  for  Fropagating 
Christian  Knowledge  suppUed  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles,  and  part  of  North  America, 
with  Gaelic  Bibles. 

{^)—The  Society  for  Promoting  Religiout 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1760. 

{b)—The  Bible  Society,  whose  title  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  The  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society,  was  founded  in  a.d. 
1780. 

(6) — The  Society  for  the  Support  and  En^ 
eouragement  of  Sunday  Schools  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1786,  and  distributed  Bibles  gratuitously 
among  the  Sunday-scholars  of  England  and 
Wales. 

(7) — The  Astociation  for  JHteountenaneing 
Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and  Practice 
of  the  Christian  Religion  [a.d.  1792],  was  an 
Irish  Society  having  its  quarters  in  Dublin, 
and  making  a  principal  part  of  its  work  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  among  the  poor. 

(8) — A  French  Bible  Society  was  formed 
amonff  the  Protestants  of  France,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  French  Bevolution  [a.d. 
1792],  for  the  publication  of  a  French  edition 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  time  being  unfavour- 
able for  the  establishment  of  sudi  a  society 
in  France,  the  money  collected  was  entrusted 
in  1803  to  Dr.  Coke,  the  coadjutor  of  John 
Wesley,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Dublin,  for  the 
purchase  of  2,000  Bibles  for  distribution 
among  *'poor  Catholics  and  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
hmd." 

But  although  the  efforts  of  these  Societies 
must  have  resulted  in  the  circulation  of  large 
numbers  of  Bibles,  those  efforts  were  chiefly 
local;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  were  better  supplied  with  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  Bibles  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  than 
London  and  the  country  districts  of  England 
were  by  all  other  charitable  means  put 
together.  A  trustworthv  investigation  among 
17,000  families  of  the  labouring  class  in  the 
metropolis  led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  half  of 
thatclasshadanyportionof  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  houses ;  and  among  868  fiunilies,  con- 
sisting of  3,000  individuals  in  Bloomsbury, 
only  38  Bibles  were  found.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  face  this  phenomenon  in  history,  that  while 
it  was  an  accepted  maxim  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  **the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants," scarcely  any  effort  was  being  made  by 
EngUsh  and  Scottish  Protestants  to  spread 
that  religion  by  the  circulation  of  printed 
Bibles  which  is  now  so  fetmiliar  to  the  world. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  was,  from  the  Pro- 
testant point  of  view,  a  crying  necessity  for 


the  establishment  of  some  new  organiaatiox 
This  was  found  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  fiibl 
Societies,  namely, 

{9)— The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sofiisi$ 
— It  was  a  widely-spread  feeling  of  th 
necessity  we  have  named,  rather  than  any  par 
ticuiar  suggestion  or  incident,  which  gav 
rise  to  the  Society.  But  for  the  popula 
history  of  that  origin,  the  incident  and  th 
suggestion  are  ready  to  hand.  Mary  Jonei 
a  young  Welsh  prl,  having  a  great  desir 
to  obtain  a  Bible  in  her  native  langui^e,  wa 
prompted  to  apply  to  the  Beverend  Thoma 
Charles,  of  Bala,  a  clergyman  who  had  girei 
up  his  parish  and  devoted  himself  to  misBicM 
work  amongthe  people  of  North  Wales.  Th 
scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  was  then  revealed  t 
him,  and  on  his  next  visit  to  London,  in  1802 
li^r.  Charles  started  the  subject  of  a  Bibl 
Society  for  Wales  among  his  friends,  an 
brought  it  before  the  Committee  of  the  Reli^ 
ous  Tract  Society.  While  he  was  reading 
paper  on  the  subject,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughet 
the  Secretary,  a  Baptist  Minister  at  Battervec 
exclaimed,  "If  for  Wales,  why  not  for  tli 
World  P"  The  suggestitm  took  with  Oioe 
present,  and  the  following  entry  on  the  Con 
mittee  minutes  of  the  Religious  Tract  Societ 
for  December  7th,  1802,  shows  the  immedial 
result :  '*  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  having  intrc 
duced  the  subject,  which  had  been  previooal 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tarn,  of  dispArsing  Bibl< 
in  Wales,  the  Committee  resolved  that 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  stir  up  the  paUJ 
mind  to  the  dispersion  of  Bibles  generally,  an 
that  a  paper  in  a  Magazine  to  this  effect  ma 
be  singularly  useful.  The  obiect  was  deeme 
sufficiently  connected  with  tne  object  of  tt 
Society  tifius  generally  to  appear  on.  the 
minutes;  and  the  Secretary,  who  suggestc 
it,  was  accordingly  desired  to  enter  it,"  O 
December  2l8t,  1802,  the  Tract  Society  Con 
mittee  again  met,  when  a  second  minnt 
appears  bearing  on  the  subject :  "  Mr.  Sc^cn 
taiy  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of  fonnii) 
a  Society  for  the  distribution  of  Biblee  i 
various  languages.  '  Resolved,  That  a  Speci 
Meeting  be  holden  next  Tuesday  at  eigi 
o'clock,  as  preparatory  to  a  General  Meeting 
to  promote  that  end.**  At  this  Special  Meetiii 
the  third  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  indicate 
by  the  following  minute :  "  The  object  of  ti 
intended  Society  was  maturely  considered,  ai 
determined  unanimously  to  be :  To  promote  tl 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  fco^t 
countries,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  Britu 
dominions  for  which  adequate  provision  is  n 
yet  made ;  it  being  understood  that  no  Knglu 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  gratui 
ously  circulated  by  the  Society  in  Ore 
Britain."  At  the  General  Meeting  of  tl 
Tract  Society  on  May  12th,  1803,  the  oo] 
templated  Bible  Society  was  the  great  abaor 
ing  subject,  but  the  practical  preparatioi 
were  not  fully  made  till  towards  the  beginnii 
of  1804,  in  «fanuary  of  which  year  a  Sped 
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Meetmg  of  the  Tract  Society  was  held  *'  for 
the  poipose  of  promotiiig  the  Bible  Society/' 
wben  it  was  resolved  *'  That  the  title  of  the 
Sod^  ihoald  be  '  The  British  and  Foreign 
fiiUe  Society/  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary,  imd  that  he  be  requested  to 
VKpan  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject."  On 
March  7th,  1804,  the  Bible  Society  thus 
laoDdied  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  was 
Bet  tuily  snoat  by  an  independent  meeting  at 
the  hmdxm  Tavern.  Lord  Teignmouth  was 
appointed  the  first  President ;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hugjies,  Secretary,  to  represent  the  Dissentei-s; 
the  Bev.  G.  F.  A.  Stetnkopff,  Lutheran 
MiniBter  of  the  Savoy,  to  represent  the 
/oragn  Protestants;  and  the  Beverend 
Josd^  I^att,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
uy  Society,  to  represent  members  of  the 
Chnrdi  of  England;  Mr.  Pratt,  however^ 
vu  soon  superseded  by  the  Beverend  John 
Owen. 

The  Bible  Society  at  once  leaped  into 
popukrity.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  exis- 
teoee,  though  the  country  was  bowed  down 
vith  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  the  income  of  the  Society 
amoonted  to  £12,000.  Li  1815,  the  year  in 
iHuch  that  war  was  ended  by  the  little  of 
Waierioo,  its  income  was  over  £100,000 ;  in 
1883,  its  income  amounted  to  £210,600. 
From  1804  to  18S4,  the  copies  of  the  Bible 
Bsoed  by  the  Society  numbered  nearly  one 
hondred  millions,  on  which  nine  and  a-half 
millioDS  of  pounds  havQ  been  expended. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  Society 
lofiaed  under  such  circumstances  should  escape 
criticism.  It  was  first  attacked  in  1810,  as  a 
rival  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
which  it  was  alleged  it  would  seriously  injure. 
Hiis  was  a  widespread  feeling,  but  it  was 
laoit  keenly  expressed  in  print  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Gsnterbury,  and  afterwards  Master  of 
Trinity  Gdlege,  Cambridge.  In  1812,  this 
attack  was  followed  up  by  another,  led  by  the 
lenned  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
PeterbOTongh,  and  author  of  a  Sisfory  of 
Trwmi€tum»  of  the  BibU,  The  objection 
oABied  by  him  and  other  Churchmen  was  that 
the  Bible  Society  circulated  the  Uoly  Scrip- 
tures **  without  note  or  comment.''  It  had 
been  a  common  practice  from  the  days  of  the 
Befennation  onwards  to  print  the  Prayer 
Book  with  Bibles  intended  for  private  use,  as 
Bty  be  seen  in  old  copies  still  existing  in 
aany  lamiUes;  and  Dr.  Marsh  maintained 
that  this  was  the  best  way  of  providing  a 
vhoksome  commentary.  English  Bibles  were 
always  printed  with  more  or  less  of  comment 
oatil  the  Bible  Society  introduced  a  contrary 
ptadice;  and  the  object  of  the  Society  in 
ontting  an  notes  was  in  the  the  main  to  avoid 
eootrovefsy  and  disonion.  At  the  same  time 
^1812)  a  new  objector  arose  in  the  person  of 
Br.Maltbv,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
oQaiaidsd  that  **  out  of  sixty-six  books  which 


form  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, not  above  seven  in  the  Old,  nor  above 
eleven  in  the  New,  appear  to  be  calculated  for 
the  study  or  comprehension  of  the  uideamed." 
As  Dr.  Maltby  had  no  authoritv  as  a  theolo- 
gian, or  as  a  Biblical  critic,  his  theory  had  not 
many  supporters.  More  serious  opposition  was 
raised  against  the  Society  in  1825,when  a  long- 
standing controversy  respecting  tiie  circulation 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  decided  by  determin- 
ing that  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
that  of  promoting  the  translation  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  by  that 
term  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  alone  intended.  [Apocktpha.] 

During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  the 
Society  ha^  promoted  the  translation,  printing, 
or  difi^bution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  in  256  languages  or  dialects,  fifty-nine 
by  indirect  means,  196  by  direct  means,  and 
its  work  is  extending  every  year. 

(\li)— Trinitarian  Bible  Society,— la  1831 
several  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
that  it  numbered  among  its  mana^^ers  Unit- 
arians, and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  m  May  the 
following  Beeolutions  were  moved : — 

I. 

'*  That  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodetj  is 
pre-eminently  a  rebgioiiB  and  Christian  institation. 

"That  no  rerson  lejeotinff  the  doctrine  of  a 
Triune  JehoTah  con  be  oonridered  a  member  of  a 
Christian  institation. 

"  That  in  conformity  with  this  prin<m»le,  the  es- 
liression  '  of  ChristianB,'  in  tike  Nmth  (Meral  Law 
of  the  Society,  bo  distinctly  understood  to  indode 
Buoh  denominations  of  Christians  only  as  profess 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.** 

IL 

*'That  the  words  of  the  ninth  law,  and  of  the 
others  which  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  agency  of  the  Societv^  be  not  taken  to  ertend  to 
those  who  deny  the  DiTmity  and  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

These  being  rejected,  a  large  number  of 
members,  including  Viscount  Lorton,  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  etc, 
seceded  from  the  Society,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  at  a  Meeting  which  they 
held  in  the  following  December : — 

**That  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  of  following 
peace  with  all  men,  and  of  the  great  evil  of  divisions 
nmnng  Christians,  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  and 
sorrow  that  this  Meeting  conscientiously  feel  obliged 
to  separate  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Socie^,  on  the  grounds  of  its  not  acknowledgiig 
God  by  prayer  and  praise  at  its  meetings  ;  and  of  its 
admitting  to  membership,  management,  and  asso- 
ciation, not  only  at  home,  bat  still  more  apon  the 
Continent,  those  whom  this  meeting  deem  nuflt  to 
become  member8,or  to  take  part  in  the  manogement, 
of  a  Beligious  Society.  That  this  Meetmg  ear- 
nestly  denre  grace  from  Gk)d,  to  conduct  all  their 
proceedings  in  the  rpirit  of  love;  and  it  will  give 
them  the  sincerest  joy  to  merge  their  own  eflorts  as 
a  semrate  Society,  and  to  join  themselves  again  to 
'the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whenever  its 
constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  toirive  a  pledge 
of  its  being  condnoted  on  Scriptural  and  Christian 
principlear 
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This  WBS  the  origin  of  the  new  Society,  and 
of  the  distinctive  name  which  it  adopted. 
Somewhat  later  it  made  a  fresh  charge  against 
the  original  Society,  of  departing  from  first 
principles  hy  drculating  for  the  use  of  Roman 
Catholics  the  Rheims  and  Douay  Version, 
thereby,  it  was  alleged^  perpetuating  dangerous 
error.  This,  in  taci^  seems  the  principal 
matter  of  attack  against  the  original  Society, 
judging  by  the  pamphlets  issued. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Trinitarian  Society  to  effect  a  union  in  1881, 
and  proposals  were  made  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  that  they  should  with- 
draw the  Rheims  Version.  But  the  latter 
replied  that  they  saw  no  reason  for  departing 
from  their  principle,  and  that  they  had  been 
privileged  to  see  an  unmistakeable  prospering 
of  their  work. 


Biblia  Panv 


Bibiia  Panpervun,  t^.,  "iiie  Bibie 
of  the  Poor,"  a  title  given  to  a  book,  printed 
before  the  invention  of  movable  types,  con- 
taining forty  engravings  on  wood-blocks  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  explana- 
tory inscriptions.  They  were  chiefly  used  by 
the  itinerant  preaching  friars.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Lambeth  Chapel  are  copied 
from  some  of  these  blocks,  and  recently  a 
&csimile  edition  has  been  published. 

BibliomaaCT. — A  kind  of  fortune-tell- 
ing by  moans  of  the  Bible,  which  was  invented 
by  the  Puritans.  Texts  of  Scripture  are 
selected  at  random,  and  by  more  or  less 
manipulation  of  these,  persons  are  made  to 
imagine  that  they  obtain  knowledge  of  future 
events,  or  of  secrets,  or  guidance  in  respect  to 
their  conduct  in  matters  of  present  concern. 
Bunyan  and  Wesley  are  both  said  to  have 
believed  in  this  superstition,  and  even  now- 
adays it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some 
advocates  for  it. 

Bibliotheoa.— A  library,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Latin  collection  of  works  in  about 
thirty  folio  volumes,  called  "Bibliotheca 
Patrum,"  the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1677 ;  or  of  a  similu:  work 
in  fourteen  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Venice 
by  Andr6  Galland,  between  1766  and  1781. 

*<  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "  Holy  Library," 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  titles  given  to  that 
"collection  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  which  is  known  to  us  in 
England  as  the  one  Book,  the  Book  of  books, 
the  Holy  Bible.  Both  forms  of  this  title  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  Fathers,  St.  Chry- 
Bostom  {a.d.  347  — 407],  writing  it  as  **  Ta 
Biblia  **  in  Greek ;  and  St.  Jerome  [a.d.  345 
—420]  as  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  in  Latin. 

BiohinL    [Bizochl] 

Biokersteth,  Edward  [&.  1786,  ordained 
1816,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts,  1830,  rf.  1850]. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  his  time  of  the  Evan- 


gelical Party,  and  widely  loved  for  his  holi- 
ness of  life  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  for  religion. 
He  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Editor  of  the  **  Christian 
Family  Libnuy  "  in  fifty  volumes,  and  author 
of  some  religious  works.     {Life^  by  Birks.) 

BicknmL — An  Italian  term,  signifying 
''idiots,"  and  occasionally  used  as  a  contemp- 
tuous designation  of  the  Beouakds. 

Bidding  of  Pr>yw».  — A  very  early 
custom  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  Bid' 
ding  the  Bead*,  The  priest  nam^  ikiQ 
several  subjects  lor  which  the-  prayers  of  the 
congregation  were  asked,  and  then  the  people 
said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence;  tbe 
priest  also  kneeling  and  saying  his.  A  form  of 
Bidding  Prayer  is  still  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  England  before  University  sermons,  and 
occasionally  before  the  morning  sermon  in 
Cathedrals,  and  in  the  Chapels  RioyaL 

The  modem  Bidding  Prayer  consists  of  an 
exhortation  to  intercessory  prayer  for  the 
Royal  Family,  Ministers,  &c.,  &c.,  which  is 
said  by  the  preacher  when  no  service  or  prayer 
precedes  the  sermon,  ending  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  which  preacher  and  congregation 
join.  It  is  ordered  and  an  express  form  for  it 
given  by  the  fifty-fifth  Canon  of  tiie  Church 
of  England. 

Biddle,  John  Ta.d.  1615— 1662J.— Often 
called  "  the  father  oi  the  English  Unitarians." 
He  was  bom  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, in  the  grammar-school  of  which 
town  he  was  educated.  Having  shown 
signs  of  considerable  talent,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford ;  and,  after  having  taken  his  degree 
there,  became  master  of  the  gfrsmmar- 
sohool  at  Gloucester.  Here  he  developed  Anti- 
Trinitarian  opinions,  embodying  them  in  a 
work  against  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  though  it  was  only  at  that  time  in  ma- 
nuscript, led  to  his  imprisonment  in  Glou- 
cester gaol  by  the  government  of  Cromwell. 
After  a  short  release  on  bail  he  was  summoned 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and,  after  venturing 
to  publish  his  opinions,  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House  itself.  The  House  of  Commons  ordered 
all  copies  of  his  "  blasphemous  pamphlet "  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  Cheap- 
side  and  at  Westminster.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  touching 
the  *Holy  Trinity,  in  which  he  expressly 
denied  the  Deity  of  our  Lord ;  and  on  this 
the  Presbyterian  ** Assembly  of  Divines" 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  that  Biddle 
might  be  put  to  death.  He  was  condemned 
to  death  accordingly,  but  escaped  witii  im- 
prisonment, which  he  had  to  endure,  with 
short  intervals  of  freedom,  until  the  Ee- 
storation.  His  continued  conflict  with  the 
Cromwellian  government  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  September  22nd, 
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1662,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  ago.  He  is 
lUted  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  life  and 
Kveie  devotion,  always  prostrating  himself 
flat  on  the  ground  at  his  prayers.  His 
followers  at  first  called  themselTOS  *<  Biddle- 
ims,*^  but  the  name  was  merged  in  that 
d  XJsriTASXAifB,  his  particular  congregation 
•oon  disappearing. 

Bier. — The  modem  spelling  of  this  word 
does  not,  as  its  old  English  spelling  does, 
express  its  meaning.  The  origmal  form  of 
the  term  is  **  beere,''  coming  from  the  An^o- 
8axoQ  word  "  beran,"  to  bear  or  carry.  The 
bier  is  in  fact  a  **  berrow,**  or  "  hand-barrow," 
oo  which  to  carry  a  dead  body  to  burial  It 
was  usually  surmounted  by  a  "  hearse,*'  or 
waggon-shaped  framework,  for  the  support 
of  the  "pall,*'  or  ** hearse-cloth ; ''  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  fixed  together  and 
placed  on  wheels  makes  the  modem  '*  hearse,*' 
so  familiar  in  the  public  streets. 

Siraaiy*  The  condition  of  being  married 
twioe(Z^.--^).  The  word  was  imitated  in 
liatin,  from  the  G^reek  digamioy  a  double 
marriage ;  and  both  words  were  anciently 
used  mdiilerently  for  marriage  with  two 
wirea  contemporaneously  or  successiTely. 
In  modem  language  it  signifies  the  former 
only,  that  is  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife 
during  the  life  of  the  first. 

BigiMf  Mabouekik  i>b  la  [a.d.  ab.  1546 
— mi.  16081. — ^A  learned  French  divine,  who 
first  Mlited  the  great  Library  of  the  Fathers 

[BlBUOTHECA  PaTRUM]. 

Bigot. — This  is  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  is  thought  by  some  etymologists 
to  hare  been  derived  from  the  profane  ex- 
plelive  "by  God!"  (Comp.  Bbghabds). 
liiiB  received  wMMTiing  of  it  is  that  of  an 
obitinate  and  offensive  adherent  to  opinions 
which  are  received  rather  as  prejudices  than 
as  reasonable  and  tm& 

BiblMr,  Thomas  \d.  1631].— A  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  was  the  first 
to  be  burned  for  heresy  when  Henry  YIII. 
revivwl  the  old  statutes  against  heretics.  He 
was  one  of  a  party  or  society  called  the 
"  White  Horse  Divines,**  of  which  Dr.  Barnes, 
also  bomed  by  Henry  YIII.,  Bishop  Latimer, 
and  Goverdale  were  leading  members.  '*  These, 
and  a  great  many  more,*'  says  Strype,  *'  met 
often  at  a  house  called  the  White  Horse,  to 
confer  together  with  others,  in  mockery  called 
G«mena,  because  they  conversed  much  in 
Uks  books  of  tiie  divines  of  Germany, 
brought  thence.  This  house  was  chosen 
beouise  those  of  King's  College,  Queen's 
OoOege,  and  St.  John's  might  come  in  at  the 
back  side,  and  so  be  the  more  private  and 
undiscorered."  Bilney,  with  Barnes  and 
Latimer,    was  sommoned   before    Cardinal 


Wolsey  in  1527,  and  after  some  hesitation 
abjured  the  opinions  brought  against  him, 
and  **  bore  his  laggot "  in  open  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  recantation.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally a  melancholy  man,  and  his  recantation 
preyed  much  upon  his  spirits.  *'  I  knew  a 
man  myself,"  said  Latimer  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  ^  Bilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed 
mart3nr  of  GKxl,  who,  what  time  he  had  borne 
his  faggot,  and  was  come  again  to  Cambridge, 
had  such  conflicts  within  himself  (beholdmg 
this  image  of  death)  that  his  friends  were 
afraid  to  let  him  be  alone.  They  were  fain 
to  be  with  him  day  and  night  to  comfort 
him  as  they  could,  but  no  comfort  would 
serve.  And  as  for  the  comfortable  places 
of  Scripture,  to  bring  them  unto  him,  it  was 
as  though  a  man  dbould  run  him  through 
with  a  sword."  After  two  years  of  this 
melancholy,  Bilney  left  Cambridge  and 
went  into  Norfolk,  his  native  county,  where 
he  circulated  the  forbidden  Lutheran  books, 
and  preached  Tehemently  against  nearly  all 
the  opinions  then  held  in  the  Church  except 
Transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  to  which  he 
adhered  to  the  last.  He  "entreated  all  men 
to  beware  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  their 
fleshly  friendls  in  matters  of  religion. "  He  was 
apprehended  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed 
heretic,  being  burned  at  Norwich,  on  August 
31st,  1631.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  his 
dying  hours  that  the  monks  and  clergy  came 
to  visit  him,  and  that  he  and  they  exchanged 
affectionate  words  at  his  execution.  Dr. 
Call,  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars,  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  his  conduct  when 
under  sentence.  In  his  last  hours,  also, 
Bilney  furnished  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  a  conviction  that  was  very  common  among 
persons  who  suffered  for  their  opinions  in 
those  terrible  days.  "  I  feel  by  experience," 
he  said,  the  night  before  he  was  burned, 
''that  fire,  by  God's  ordinance,  is  naturally 
hot,  but  yet  I  am  persuaded  by  GKxl's  Holy 
Word,  and  by  the  experience  of  some  spoken 
of  in  the  same,  that  in  the  flames  they  mav 
feel  no  heat,  and  in  the  fire  no  consumption." 
And  in  confirmation  of  thisopinion  he  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  <*  When  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee."  Ho 
was  seen  in  the  fire  saying  at  intervals  <*Je6us," 
and  "  I  believe." 

Bilson,  Thomas  [a.d.  1636— 1616].— A 
distinguished  Elizabethan  divine,  who  became 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  [a-d.  1696], 
and  Bishop  of  Winchester  [a.d.  1697—1616]. 
Bishop  Bilson  was  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  learning  which  has  flourished  on  the 
foundations  of  his  great  predecessor,  William 
of  Wykeham.  Bom  at  Winchester,  he  was 
educated  in  Winchester  and  New  Colleges, 
and  became  Fellow  of  New  College,  Head 
Master  of  Winchester,  and  Warden  of  New 
College.  His  most  celebrated  works  were 
one  on  Chriatian  Subjcetum  and  UnehrUtitm 
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BebellioH,  published  in  1585,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly  learned  volmne  on  The  Sufferings  of 
Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  Man,  and  Sis 
Descent  into  Hell  for  our  Deliverance.  He 
attended  the  Hampton  Court  CJonferenoe, 
and  in  his  old  age  was  very  active  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  resulted 
from  that  gathering  of  Church  and  Puritan 
Divines.  Bilson  died  on  June  18th,  1616, 
and  lies  in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bingkaniy  Jobbph.  —  This  g^reat  and 
learned  man  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  1668, 
and  passed  from  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
town  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  26th  May,  1684,  and  devoted 
himself  to  patristic  study.  He  took  his  B.A. 
in  1688,  became  Fellow  of  his  College  1689, 
M.A.  and  Tutor  1691.  As  tutor,  one  of  his 
pupils  was  John  Potter,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
1695  Bingham  became  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  then  being  carried  on  between 
Dean  Sherlock,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Dr.  South, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter  fully  into  this  contro- 
versy. Sherlock's  views  led  him  to  urge 
strongly  the  distinction  between  the  Three 
Persons,  and  this  he  did  in  such  words  that 
South  and  his  other  opponents  lost  sight  of 
his  equally  strong  assertions  of  the  One  God, 
and  diarged  him  with  tritheism ;  ^  ut  distinc- 
tion does  not  imply  separation^  and  the  charge 
was  without  just  grounds.  With  Bingham  the 
case  was  very  much  the  same.  He  was  called 
upon  in  Michaelmas  Term.  1695,  to  preach 
before  the  University  in  his  turn  as  a  derical 
M.  A. ;  this  he  did  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East, 
on  St.  Simon  and  St  Jude's  day,  and  there 
put  forth  views  identical  with  Sherlock's. 
These  views,  thus  coming  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  University,  were  formally  censured, 
the  words  of  the  sermon  being  declared 
'*  false,  impious,  and  heretical,"  in  a  decree  of 
the  Vice-chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses 
passed  25th  November,  1695 ;  it  may  be  seen 
m  the  Biographied  BritannicOy  under  Sherlock. 
The  decree  did  not  wait,  as  in  justice  it 
should  have  done,  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
subject,  which  Bingham  promised  at  the  end 
of  the  sermon ;  and  though  his  name  was  not 
mentioned,  the  cry  against  him  was  such  that 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  Fellowship,  even 
before  the  decree  was  passed  (on  the  23rd), 
and  to  leave  Oxford.  The  controversy  in 
general  ran  so  high  that  a  royal  letter  to  the 
Episcopate  was  ibsued  3rd  February  1696 — 6 
to  restrain  it.  (Cardwell's  Documentary 
Annals,  ii.  339.) 

Bingham,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  University, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Badcliffe  (the  fsimous 
physician,  founder  of  the  RadclifPe  Museum), 
who,  as  well  as  himself,  was  a  native  of  Wake- 
field and  a  member  of  the  same  college,  to  the 


Rectory  of  Headboume  Worthy,  near  Win- 
chester; and  in  Winchester  Cathedral  he 
preached  on  the  12th  May,  1696,  and  the  16th 
Sept.,  1697,  two  visitation  sermons,  in  whichhe 
continued  and  concluded  his  Oxford  subject ; 
all  three  sermons  are  published  in  the  eight- 
volume  edition  of  his  works  by  his  great* 
grandson,  the  Eev.  Richard  Bingham,  and 
also  in  Pitman's  edition. 

At  Headboume  Worthy  he  entered  on  his 
great  work,  the  Origines  Bcclesiastiete,  or 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
was  published  in  ten  volumes  between  1708 
and  1722,  a  most  elaborate  account  of  the 
whole  primitive  economy  of  the  Church ;  the 
work  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  theological 
classic,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
Bingham  for  it.  He  worked  at  it  under  great 
disad\'antage8,  weak  health,  want  of  books, 
and  poverty,  having  lost  nearly  all  his  money 
in  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble."  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  German.  He 
also  wrote  a  History  of  Lay  Baptism,  and  a 
book  oomparing  the  practices  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  with  those  of  his  own 
Church. 

Bingham  was  presented  in  1712  to  the 
Rectory  of  Havant  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. He  died  17th  Aug.,  1723,  and  was 
buried  at  Headboume  WorUiy,  the  Hving  of 
which  he  had  continued  to  hold  with  Havant. 
He  lies  under  the  east  window  of  the 
church. 

Binn6y,TH0MA8,  D.D. — ^A  much-respected 
Nonconformist  minister,  bom  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  1798,  died  in  London  1874.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  north  of 
England,  then  went  to  a  college  in  Herts, 
after  which  he  began  his  ministry  at  Bed- 
ford. This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  imdertake  the 
duties  01  the  Congregational  Chapel  at  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight.  Five  years  later,  in 
1829,  he  became  minister  of  the  Weigh- 
House  Chapel,  near  the  Monument  in  the 
City,  a  building  which  dated  from  the  seces- 
sion in  1662,  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
In  1833  this  chapel  was  replaced  by  a  new 
building,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Biimey 
delivered  an  address  which  led  to  a  somewhi^ 
bitter  controversy.  Some  harsh  words  which 
he  used  of  the  Church  of  England  were  taken 
up  by  its  defenders,  and  in  the. course  of  his 
retorts  he  said  that  "  the  Church  of  England 
destroyed  more  souls  than  it  saved,"  a 
sentence  which  grieved  many  of  his  fri^ads, 
while  of  course  it  roused  the  anger  of  Church- 
men. However,  he  softened  down  the  unjusti- 
fiable phrase  by  explnining  that  he  was  refer- 
ring merely  to  certain  theories  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  which  he  held  to  be  dangerous. 
But  he  did  better  than  this,  for  he  showed  by 
many  acts  afterwards  that  he  had  learned  to 
respect  the  Church  of  England  very  sincerely. 
"He  was  not,"  says   his   biographer,   Di. 
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SiooghUm,  "wlien  I  was  intiiiiate  with  him 
b  kier  Me,  what  any  one  would  call  a  rabid 
BiflK&ter.  He  greatly  enjoyed  joining  in  the 
noromg  and  eTenine  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  believed  in  a  modified  kind  of 
tpncopal  government,  and  in  very  plain  terms 
Mcfaewed  what  might  be  called  ultra-inde- 
pendency.'* The  last  time  the  present  writer 
av  him  he  was  in  affectiomite  converse  with 
fome  churchmen  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Ouiterbury*8  drawing-room,  and  he  exerted 
hu  influence  in  his  later  days  in  promoting 
among  his  brethren.a,  kindlier  feeling  towards 
the  Church.  It  was  as  a  preacher  that  his 
power  was  most  conspicuous ;  young  men  and 
city  merchants  flocked  to  his  Chapel  when  he 
was  announced  to  preach.  His  presence  was 
singulazly  commanding ;  he  was  over  six  feet 
hi^  and  his  broad  brow  and  bright  eyes  at 
ODoe  arrested  attention.  His  writings  are 
not  likely  to  live.  His  best  known  work  is 
H0W  to  mak^  the  best  of  both  toorlds.  He 
retired  from  the  F^utorate  in  1869,  but  re- 
tained the  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  at 
Xew  College,  London,  until  his  death.  "  In 
thoTight,  as  in  other  things,"  sa^s  Dr. 
Stou^ton,  *'  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman, 
more  practical  than  speculative.''  A  col- 
lection of  his  sermons  has  been  published. 

Biothaaata.      [Sbb    Names    op    Rb- 

PBOICH.] 

Birgtta.  —  An  Italian  name  fFrench 
hmrretUj  Old  English  barret-eap)  for  the 
andent  academical  head-gear,  either  square 


or  three-cornered.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
tall  skull-cap  of  silk  or  velvet,  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  pinched  into  either  three  or 
four  ridges,  for  the  cap  to  be  held  by,  the 
sides  bemff  stiffened  with  cardboard,  like  the 
top  of  ue  modem  academical  cap  or 
"  trencher.**  It  may  be  often  observed  m  old 
portraits  ci  Bishope  and  other  dignitaries  of 
port-Bflformation  times. 

Bllfillllfly  the  first  evangelist  of  the  West 
Saxons  (who  oocnined  England  from  the 
Thames  to  the  English  Channel,  and  from 
the  borders  of  CranwaU  to  Sussex),  was 
a  monk  of  the  B^iedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Rome,  and  in  634  was  sent  to 
Eogiaad  as  a  missionary  by  Pope  Honoriusl., 
to  the  western  parts,'  where  no  missionary 


had  ever  yet  been.  Being  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Ghonoa  (Bede  iii.  7),  he 
sailed  for  England,  and  preached  among 
the  West  Saxons;  and  baptising  the  king 
Kyneg^  his  mission  met  with  great  success. 
Kynegils  allowed  him  to  establish  his 
see  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  on  the 
borders  of  Mercia,  ana  here  he  built  a  church 
and  remained  as  Bishop  till  his  death  in 
660.  In  the  church  (afterwards  the  Abbey 
church  of  an  Augustinian  convent,  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century)  are  remains  of  early 
stained  glass,  portraying  the  labours  of 
Birinus,  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  bell  with  the 
inscription  "Protege,  Birine,  quos  convooo 
tu  sine  fine ;  **  in  Englinh  thus — 

*'  ThoM  whom  I  together  call. 
Aye,  Biimas,  keep  them  aU." 

His  see  was  afterwards  divided  into  Win* 
Chester  and  Sherborne,  the  latter  subse- 
quently becoming  Salisbury.     [Douchbsteb.] 

Birthdays- — In  the  early  Church  this 
term  was  applied  to  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
the  days  on  which  they  suffered  death  in  this 
world  and  were  bom  to  the  life  and  glory  of 
heaven.  ''When  ye  hear  of  a  birth-day  of 
saints,  brethren,"  says  Peter  Chrysologus, 
"  do  not  think  that  that  is  spoken  of  in  which 
they  are  bom  on  earth,  of  the  flesh,  but  that 
in  which  they  are  bom  from  earth  into 
heaven,  from  labour  to  rest,  from  tempta- 
tions to  repose,  from  torments  to  delights  not 
fluctuating,  but  strong,  and  stable,  and 
eternal,  from  the  derision  of  the  world  to  a 
crown  and  glory.  Such  are  the  birth-day»  of 
the  martyrs  that  we  celebrate." 

Bishop. — ^The  title  given  to  the  highest 
spiritual  officer  in  the  permanent  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  The  English  word 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  word  epxBcopoi 
\epi  =  upon,  ikopos  =  one  that  watches], 
perhaps,  though  not  certainly,  through  the 
Latin  form  *' episuopus :"  the  original  or 
"Anglo-Saxon"  spelling  being  "biscop," 
where  the  first  and  last  syllables,  **  e  "  and 
"os"  are  dropped.  A  similar  process  has 
taken  place  in  idl  European  and  most  other 
lang^uages,  as  for  example  in  the  Welsh 
"  esgob,**  the  French  "  evesque,"  or 
"eviique,"  the  Grerman  "bischof,"  the 
Dutch  "bisschop,"  the  Swedish  "  biskop," 
the  Greek  word  being  always  assimilated,  and 
never  translated.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
designation  is  that  of  "  overseer,"  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  originally  applied  to  all  who  had 
the  oversight    of    souls,    whether   Aposties 

iActs  ii.  20) ;  elders,  presbyters  or  priests 
Acts  XX.  17  and  28;  i.  Timothy  iii.  1; 
i.  Peter,  v.  2) ;  or  even  to  our  Lord  Himself 
(i.  Peter,  ii.  26),  the  Pastor  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  As  a  distinctive  term  for  one  particular 
dass  of  ministers,  the  word  "bishop"  or 
"  episcopoe  "  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  ;  those  assistants  of  the  Apostles,  or 
those  permanent  ministers  who  exercised  the 
office  of  the  Episcopate  in  its  later  sense 
heing  called  "Evangelists'*  (Acts  xxi.  8; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  "Angels  "  (i.  Cor. 
ari.  10  ;  Rev.  L  20,  &c.),  **  helps,"  "  govern- 
ments*' (L  Cot,  xL  26),  "  presidents  "  (i.  Thess. 
V.  12 ;  Romans  xiL  8  ;  i.  Tim.  v.  17),  or 
"rulers"  of  the  Church  (Heh.  xiiL  7,  17). 

The  Episcopal  office,  as  part  of  the  per- 
manent ministry  of  the  Church,  was  a 
continuation  of  so  much  of  the  Apostolic 
office  as  was  not  specifically  associated  with 
the  supernatural  foundation  of  the  Church  hy 
the  gifts  of  Mi&ACLBA  and  tongues.  It  was 
first  evolved  from  the  Apostolate  in  the  form 
of  a  deputy  Apostolate,  the  deputies  being 
perhaps  called  in  the  first  instance  (as  Bishops 
were  to  a  much  later  age)  Apostles,  but  after- 
wards Evangelists,  Helps  and  Governments. 
They  were  a  higher  class  of  ministers  than 
the  bishops  of  the  permanent  ministry, 
exercising  a  wide  and  not  closely  defined 
authority,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  perhaps  exercising  miraculous  powers  as 
the  latter  did. 

The  evolution  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  per- 
manent institution  of  the  Church  is  traced 
as  follows:  — (1)  The  office  of  Apostle 
was  endowed  with  all  the  ministerial 
authority  which  Christ,  the  Divine  High 
Priest,  could  dele^te  to  human  persons,  but 
it  was  an  office  intended  for  a  special  and 
temporary  purpose,  that  of  founding  the 
Church  throughout  the  world.  (2)  The 
office  of  an  Evangelist  was  that  of  a  deputy 
Apostle  endowed  with  Episcopal  gifts  and 
authority  (and  sometimes,  at  least,  with  the 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves), which  were  to  be  exercised  in  any 
place  to  which  they  might  be  sent  as  tempo- 
rary missionaries  and  ministers,  each  one  as  a 
messenger  of  good  things  {Or,  evangelittit), 
bring^ing  and  settling  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation  among  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  (3)  The  office  of  an  Angel  was  that  of 
an  Episcopal  ruler  over  a  certain  fixed  district 
in  which  there  might  be  many  churches,  each 
Angel  being  what  at  a  later  period  was  called 
a  "  Metropolitan."  (4)  The  office  of  a  Bishop 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  Angel, 
but  with  a  jurisdiction  and  authoritv  limited 
to  one  Church,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
caUed,  "Diocese." 

This  latest  form  of  the  Episcopate  is  that 
which  has  become  its  permanent  form,  that 
which  can  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  Christianity 
since  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
came  to  an  end. 

The  special  work  of  a  Bishop,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  functions  of  ordinary  clergy- 
men, is  that  of  Consecrating  other  Bishops 
[Consec&ation],  Ordaining  Priests  and  Dea- 
cons [Ordination],  Confirming  those  who  have 


baptised  [Confirmation^,  Consecrating 
ches  and  Churchyards,  spiritually  ruling 
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and   disciplining  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 

his  diocese    as  their  chief  pastor  [Discip- 

LiNB  OF    THE    Church],    and    representing 

his   diocese    in    Councils   of    the    Church 

[Councils], 

The  Bishops  of  all  English  and  Irish  Sees 
formerly  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Manchester  bishopric, 
the  Act  provided  that  this  should  make  no 
addition  to  the  peerage ;  that  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, and  Durham  should  always  hold 
seats,  but  that  the  others  should  take  pre- 
cedence in  order  of  appointment.  Thus  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  waited  until  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Sees  other  than  those 
named,  when  he  took  his  seat,  and  the  newly- 
appointed  bishop  in  turn  waited.  Since  that 
time  several  new  Sees  have  been  created, 
namely,  Liverpool,  St.  Albans,  Truro,  New- 
castle, Southwell,  the  same  law  holding  good. 
At  the  beg^inning  of  1886  the  following 
Bishops  had  not  yet  become  entitled  to  places 
in  the  Lords— Truro,  Llandaff,  Newcastle, 
Chester,  Ripon,  SouthwelL  But  the  death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  a  vacancy  fox 
Truro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  will  not 
obtain  his  seat  until  me  others  named  have 
all  received  theirs.  The  Irish  bishops  were 
all  deprived  of  their  seats  at  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869.  There  Is  Jio 
necessary  connexion  between  the  position  of  a 
Bishop  as  a  ^iritual  officer  of  the  Church 
and  his  constitutional  position  as  a  Peer  (d 
Parliament;  and  those  Bishops  who  have  no 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lordis  have  just  the 
same  spiritual  duties  and  authority  as  those 
who  have. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  206  bishops 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Colonies  and 
other  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
in  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  posses- 
sions, and  the  number  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  through  the  subdivision  of  Dioceses, 
and  by  means  of  missionary  work.  Further 
particulars  will  be  found  under  Dioceses, 
and  Scotland,  Ireland,  Colonial  Cuvkch, 
and  America. 

Bishop  Coa4Intor.--In  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  an  Assistant  Bishop,  having 
all  the  spiritual  power  and  authority  of  a 
bishop,  and  generally  holding  also  the'  right 
of  succession  to  the  bishop  for  whose  as- 
sistance he  is  appointed. 

Bishop   Designate. — One   who   has 

been  nominated  by  competent  authorit}  to  a 
bishopric,  but  has  not  yet  been  elected. 

Bishop  Elect.— One  who  having  already 
been  desig^ted  as  bishop  of  a  given  diocese, 
and  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
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OUkedral  of  that  diocese.  The  electi<ML  haa 
next  to  be  *'  confirmed  "  [Confirmation  of 
BiMiop^t  aiter  wliich  the  mandate  la  issued 
for  his  oonaecration.  Finally,  he  does  homage 
to  the  Boverei^  and  is  put  in  possession  of 
&e  Temporalitiee ;  afterwards,  he  is  en- 
thitmed  in  the  CathediaL 

Biflhiyp  m  Partibiu. — This  is  a  short 
fbnn  of  the  deeig^ation  '*  Bishop  in  partibus 
infidelimn."  Such  a  bishop  has  no  actual 
see,  but  is  consecrated  for  missionaiy  work 
under  the  title  of  some  see  of  ancient  times 
which  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  extinct.  It  is  a 
easUum  of  the  Bonum  Catholic  Church,  and 
one  which  is  sometimes  an  absurd  custom ; 
for  until  recently  the  Koman  Catholic  bishops 
who  were  sent  to  exercise  their  office  in  "Eag' 
land  were  regarded  as  bishops  sent  into  a 
heathen  country,  and  called  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Siga,  &c. 

Biflhopilllf. — A  popular  term  for  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  this  rite  is  always  celebrated  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Churches  of 
the  West  by  Bishops  only. 

Bisliovric. — ^The  dominion  of  a  bishop, 
that  is,  the  district  over  whidi  Ids  episcopal 
jurisdictioii  extends ;  the  last  syllable  of  the 
word  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
rw«,  whidi  signifies  **  kingdom." 

While  the  **  ric  "  of  the  bishop  was  his  dio- 
oeee  and  its  inhabitants,  his  $ed*8,  ''see,'' 
••  seat,"  "  stool,"  or  "  throne,"  was  his  episco* 
pal  town  or  **  city."  From  the  city  or  see  it 
was  the  custom  for  an  English  bishop  in  the 
most  ancient  days  to  take  his  title,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Tork,  London,  Caerleon,  Canterbury, 
Bochester,  Tjindisfame,  Hexham,  and  others. 
But  at  a  later  time  the  title  of  the  bishop 
was  taken,  like  that  of  the  king,  from  the 
district,  or  the  people  over  whom  he  had  juris- 
diction assigned  to  him ;  and  thus  we  hear  of 
the  bishops  of  Cornwall.  Somersetshire,  Wilt- 
riur^  Devonshire,  the  East  Angles,  the  South 
SaxoDS,  and  the  Mercians.  After  the  Con- 
quest the  older  custom  was  revived,  and  ever 
sinee  tiiat  time  each  English  bishop  has  taken 
his  title,  not  from  the  district  or  its  inhabi- 
Unts,  biit  from  the  town  or  "  city  "  in  which 
he  has  lus  **  cathedra,**  or  throne.  Thus  we 
have  Inshope  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  and 
Newcastle,  not  of  Norfolk,  Lancashire,  and 
Kortiiumberland. 

Articles  on  the  bishoprics  of  England  and 
Wales  wHl  be  found  under  their  respective 
titles;,  as,  for  example,  Ely,  Bisuopbic  of. 

BIsllffpff*  Book. — A  work  put  forth  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  (1637),  entitled. 
The  Institution  of  a  Christen  Man,  and  known 
by  its  alternative  name  of  "  Bishops*  Book  *' 
because  it  was  drawn  up,  under  Cranmer*8 
direction^    by   a    commission    of    prelates. 


The  object  was  to  strengthen  the  Reform 
movement  by  giving  instruction  to  the 
people  in  the  elements  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  book  "comprised  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  also  of  the  much-con- 
tested doctrines  of  justification  and  purga- 
tory. The  compilers  at  l^e  same  time  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  discussing 
other  points  to  whidi  the  novel  aspect  and 
position  of  the  English  Chuich  imparted  great 
significance.  They  contended,  for  example, 
that  the  &ibric  of  the  Papal  monarchy  was 
altogether  human ;  that  its  growth  was 
traceable  partly  to  the  favour  and  indulgence 
of  the  Koman  Emperors,  and  partly  to 
ambitious  artifices  of  the  Popes  themselves ; 
that  iust  as  men  originally  made  and  sanc- 
tioned it,  so  might  they,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  withdraw  m)m  it  their  confidence,  and 
thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which  all  Chris- 
tians must  have  stood  anterior  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admitted  in  this 
formulary  that  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
unchristian,  but  that,  in  connection  with 
other  national  and  independent  communities, 
it  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  which  Holy  Scripture  terms  the 
Church  **  (Hardwick's  Reformationy  p.  202). 

Bishop's  Stool.  — The  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  a  bishop's  see,  equivalent  to  the  more 
modem  term  "  bishop's  throne." 

Bi80]llll8.~A  word  oftt^n  found  in  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and 
meaning,  a  sepulchre  made  to  contain  two 
bodies. 

Bissextile.— The  name  of  Leap-year  in 
the  Roman  or  Julian  calendar,  still  remaining 
in  some  of  the  tables  in  our  Pirayer-book^  It 
is  derived  from  the  peculiar  way  of  inserting 
the  intercalary  day  in  that  calendar,  which 
was  immediately  alter  the  festival  of  the  Ter- 
minalia,  held  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of 
March,  that  is,  the  23rd  of  February:  the 
next  day,  therefore,  being  the  sixth  of  the 
calends,  the  intercalary  day  received  the  same 
name  as  this,  and  the  year  that  of  **  bissex- 
tile,*' or  double-sixth.  This  mode  of  intercala- 
tion, dumi^  as  it  was,  passed  from  the  Roman 
state  calendar  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  thence 
into  our  reformed  Prayer-books,  where  it  re- 
mained (as  it  still  does  in  the  Roman  breviary) 
till  the  last  revision  in  1662.  The  original 
rule,  1549,  was  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  of 
the  26th  February  were  to  be  repeated;  in 
Elizabeth's  calendar  of  1561,  and  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1604,  this  was  altered  for  those  of  the 
23rd ;  also  that  St.  Matthias's  Day  in  Leap- 
Tear  was  to  be  kept  on  the  25th  instead  of 
the  21th.  Li  1662  the  calendar  was  interca- 
lated by  the  far  simpler  plan  of  adding  a  29th 
day  to  February,  and,  consequently,  St 
Matthias's  Day  was  permanently  fixed  to  the 
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24th;  still,  however,  the  tradition  of  its 
yariation  continaed  in  some  degree ;  episcopal 
injunctions  are  found  that  it  should  be  con- 
stantly observed  on  the  24th,  and  this  writer 
was  once  asked  by  a  parish  clerk  **  whether  it 
was  not  different  in  Leap-year." 

Two  derivations  are  given  for  the  name  of 
LoEip-year,  whereof  the  preferable  one  is  that 
of  the  Prayer-book  of  1604,  that  ''the  Sunday 
letter  leapeUi,*'  one  day  being  unmarked ;  the 
other  is  that  the  year  exceeds  or  leaps  beyond 
others  in  the  number  of  its  days. 

BilOChL — A  designation  of  uncertain 
meaning,  given  to  the  Fraticblli.  Perhaps 
it  was  derived  from  the  wallet,  or  "bizzoio," 
which  each  of  them  carried  from  door  to 
door,  in  which  to  put  the  scraps  of  food  they 
begged  for. 

Black  Iiadiag. — ^A  name  given  to  the 
Benedictine  nuns  on  account  of  their  dress, 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  of  modem 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Black-letter  Bay«.— Holy  days  of  an 
inferior  rank,  or  ''mmor  saints*  days,"  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  black  instead  of 
red  letters  in  the  calendar.  Where  two 
colours  are  not  used  in  the  printing,  as  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  cheap  Prayer-boo^,  the  red- 
letter  days  are  usually  printed  in  italics,  and 
the  black  in  roman  type.  The  practical  differ- 
ence between  them  in  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England  is,  that  blade-letter  days 
have  no  collect,  &c.,  as  the  others  have.  The 
black-letter  days  were  retained  in  some  cases 
because   the   person   commemorated  was    a 

C*  *ic  benefactor  or  national  hero,  in  others 
use  the  day  marked  some  civil  date  of  im- 
portance. A  few  have  become  part  of  our 
current  talk ;  *.^.,  "  Hilary  Term,"  •♦  Martin- 
mas Summer.*' 

Black  Xonks. — A  popular  name  given 
to  the  Benedictines,  distinguishing  them  by 
the  colour  of  their  garments  from  those 
orders  which  wear  white  or  grey  dothes. 
[BENEDicrmB  Monks.] 

Black  Bnbric— The  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  kneeling  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Oommunion  Service  in  the  Book  of 
(Common  Prayer.  It  is  so  called  because, 
although  its  form  is  that  of  an  explanatory 
rubric,  and  rubrics  are  properly  printed  in  red, 
it  is  nevertheless  printed  in  black.  A  similar 
explanatory  rubric  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Service  for  Baptism,  respecting  the  salvation 
of  baptised  children  dying  in  tibeir  infancy. 

Blair,  Hugh,  D.D.  Fa.d.  1718-1800.] 
A  Presbyterian  minister  wnose  sermons  have 
attained  great  celebrity.  He  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  highly  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  tmiversity  there,  he  was,  in  1742,  made 
minister  of  Collessie,  in  Fifeshi^e,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  of  Canongate,  in  Edinburgh. 


In  1768  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  High  Church  in  that  dty.  In 
1777  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Sermons,  which,  while  in  manuscript,  met 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  when 
published  acquired  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
These  were  followed  at  intervals  by  three 
other  volumes.  A  fifth  volimie  had  been  pre- 
pared for  press  just  before  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  82,  and  was  afterwards  published.  The 
success  of  these  Sermons  was  prodigious; 
their  moral  tone  was  felt  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  which  in 
those  days  characterised  the  ordinary  sermon. 
Numerous  editions  have  been  printed  in 
London,  in  five  volimies,  8vo.  and  12mo.  They 
have  been  twice  translated  into  French,  also 
into  Dutch,  German,  Sclavonic,  and  Italian. 
Blair's  *'  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles 
Lettres"  were  equally  famous. 

Blaise»  St.  [a.d.  316J  Bishop  of  8e- 
baste,  in  Cappadoda,  chie^  known  as  the 
patron  saint  of  wooloomben.  During  the 
Diocletian  persecution  he  fled  from  his  see, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  mountains.  Being 
found  by  some  hunters,  he  was  earned  before 
the  governor  of  the  dty,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  tortured  by  having  his  flesh  torn  by  the 
iron  combs  used  by  woolcombers.  This 
torture  failing  to  kill  him,  he  was  beheaded. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  February  3rd,  and  his 
name  is  still  popular  in  Yorkshire,  Norwich, 
and  other  localitiee  where  woollen  manufactures 
are  carried  on. 

Blandina,  St.  [a.d.  177.1  —  She  was  one 
of  the  forty -eight  martyrs  of  Lyons ;  a  slave, 
and  of  weakly  body,  naturally  incapable  of 
enduring  the  least  of  the  horrible  tortures  to 
which  she  was  submitted.  Having  been 
cruelly  beaten  with  rods,  she  was  tied  to  a 
cross,  and  exposed  to  savage  beasts,  who,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  would  not  touch  her.  Her  perse- 
cutors then  burned  her  with  fire,  whence  she 
was  taken  to  be  fastened  up  in  a  net,  and  tossed 
repeatedly  by  a  furious  bull,  and,  lastly,  was 
despatched  by  having  her  throat  cut.  Through- 
out her  tortures  she  continued  to  exclaim,  "  I 
am  a  Christian ;  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
commit  any  crime.  *'  She  is  honoured  specially 
among  her  fellow-martyrs,  and  her  festival  is 
observed  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

Blasphemy- — ^^  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  w^a  bUuphemia^  from  which  the 
English  word  comes,  being  that  of  speaking 
evil  a^inst  a  person,  its  recdved  i^igious 
sense  is  that  of  speaking  against  God.  So 
Job's  wife  tempted  her  husband  to  ''curse 
God,  and  die  "  (Job  ii.  9).  Evil  thoughts  of 
God  are  blasphemy,  as  well  as  evil  words,  and 
to  speak  evil  of  God*s  spiritual  work  is  the 
same  kind  of  sin. 

Blagjngi  St.    [Blaizb.] 
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BbstOB. — ^A  Judaiziiig  heretio  of  the 
ncood  oentary,  mentioned  l^  early  Church 
hatonana,  but  of  whom  little  is  known  except 
the  Dame.  A  Marcionite  heretic  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  hy  the  historian  Theodoret 

BlayaM'y  Benjamin.  [a.d.  1730 — 1801.1 
OuMm  o£  dDLrist  Church,  Begins  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Polshot,  and  a 
distinguished  Biblical  critic  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  did  good  service  to  the  Church 
hy  kbouiing  at  a  correct  text  of  the  English 
Bible.  His  edition  of  the  Authorised  Version 
was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1769, 
and  was  long  in  use  as  an  authority^  Dr. 
Blayney  enriched  this  edition  with  many  fresh 
ma]qg[inal  references  and  notes.  He  also  pub- 
bahed  a  disserttttion  on  Daniel's  seventy  weeks, 
and  on  the  sign  giventoAhaz,  and  re-translated 
Jeremiah,  T^»j"'*"^'M^»ti<»j  and  Zechariah. 

Slessmif.  [Bekbdiction.]  The  word  is 
deriTi^  from  the  old  English  word  **  bliss,'*  or 
happiness. 

Slomfialdv  Chaslbs  Jambs.  [a.i>.  1786 
— 1857.]  An  eminent  bishop  of  Chester  rA.D. 
1824—1828]  and  London  [a.d.  1828—18661, 
and  also  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar.  He 
resigned  his  see  a  year  before  his  death,  having 
been  the  greatest  pastoral  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
mnefteenth  century. 

BlondliS  [d.  A.D.  1248]  or  Blundus. — The 
Latinised  name  of  John  Blunt,  a  divine  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  greatly  renowned  for 
his  theological  learning.  He  was  elected 
Andibiahop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1232, 
bat  the  Pope  declared  his  election  void.  The 
pr^ences  assigned  were  that  Blunt  was  a 
pluralist,  and  that  he  had  obtained  his  election 
by  samoniacal  practices;  but  it  is  supposed 
tihat  his  opinion  respecting  the  Papal  supre- 
macy was  the  true  obstacle  to  his  confirmation 
in  the  archbiflhopric. 


Eatino  of. — In  the  early  Christian 
Chnrdi  the  Divine  Law  which  was  given  to 
the  Patriarchs  [Gen.  ix.  4 — 6]  and  the  Jews 
PLev.  vii.  26,  27 ;    xvii.  12,  13 ;    Deut.  xii. 
23,  24],  respecting  the  use  of  blood,  was  made 
binding  npon  all  Christians,  whether  Jews  or 
6«otile8  {Acts    xv.   20,   29;    xxi.   26],    and 
Gentile    Christians   are    found    obeying   the 
paecept  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Ter- 
tullian  expressly,  declaring,  in  contradiction  of 
the  diarge  that  they  had  human  blood  at  their 
leasts,  t^t  tb^  abstained  even  from  the  blood 
of  MWTTMtU^  Mna  considered  it  unlawful  to  eat 
SBsages  made  with  blood  [Tertull.,  Apol,  ix.]. 
That  the  Apostolic  precept  was  ordinarily  bind- 
ing upon  Christians  was  a  fact  recognised  by  the 
amons  of  several  later  councils,  down  to  those 
oi  Orimaa  in  a.d.  633  and  the  Trullan  Council 
of  CooBtutinople  in  a.p.  691.    St.  Augustine's 
interpivtetuxD  af  it  as  a  rvJe  for  Christians 


was  as  follows: — "No  Christian,"  he  says, 
**  feels  bound  to  abstain  from  thrushes  or  small 
birds  because  their  blood  has  not  been  poured 
out,  or  from  hares  because  they  are  killed  by  a 
stroke  on  the  neck  without  shedding  their 
blood  "  [Aug.,  Adv,  Famtua  xxxii.  131.  Ob- 
viously he  would  have  discarded  all  Rabbinical 
and  nne-drawn  niceties  and  exaggerations, 
but  would  have  observed  the  principle  as  re- 
gards the  consumption  of  Mood  actually 
drawn  from  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  made  into 
food,  or,  as  r^;ards  the  eating  of  ^tTiiimi^lg 
killed  by  wringing  of  the  neck  for  the  express 
purpose  of  retaining  the  blood  in  theuL 

Blunt,  Henet  (1794—1843),  Rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea,  a  leader  among  the  Evange- 
lical party,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  time.  TTia  published  Sermons 
fill  several  volumes. 

Blunt,  John  Jambs  [1794— 1866].— Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
i*om  1839.  His  Undesigned  Coincideneet  in  the 
Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  after 
the  manner  of  Paley's  Horte  Paulina,  is 
still  a  book  much  valued.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Beformation,  Lectures  on  the 
Fathers,  Duties  of  the  Farish  Friest,  and  many 
reviews. 

Bocasoti.    [BzzocHi.] 

Bochart  [a.d.  1699— 1677].— A  Huguenot 
minister,  son  of  a  Huguenot  minister,  and 
nephew  of  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  was  a  great 
Oriental  scholar  and  Biblical  geographer. 
His  principal  work  was  entitled  Oeographia 
Sacra,  and  was  of  great  authority,  though  now 
superseded  by  latcor  erudition  and  discovery. 
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BAPTISTS  AT.] 

BodcholcL      [BOCKELSON.] 

Body,  Mystical. — A  term  used  for  that 
which  results  from  the  incorporation  of  Chris- 
tians with  Christ.  St.  Paul  states  the  fact  of 
such  incorporation  in  the  words,  **  For  we  are 
members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of 
His  Bones ; "  but  he  adds,  "  This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
His  Church"  [Eph.  v.  32]. 

Boethins. — ^  Roman  Senator,  whose  full 
name  was  Annius  Manlius  Severinus  Bogtbius. 
He  was  made  Consul  in  the  year  487,  under 
Odoacer,  and  after  a  distinguished  political 
career  was  imprisoned  at  Pavia  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoric,  and  eventually  beheaded 
there  in  prison  in  626.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  The  Consolation  of  Fhilosophy, 
which  was  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  commented  upon  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Several  theological  works  are  also  attributed 
to  Boethius ;  and  he  appears  as  a  faint  and 
martyr  under  the  name  "Severinus,"  com- 
memorated on  October  23rd,  the  day  of  his 
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death.  Modem  critics  consider  that  the 
writer  of  the  Consolation  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  writer  of  the  theological  works 
attributed  to  Bodthius. 

Boalmi.    [Bbhmbn,  Jacob.] 

BogarmitaB.    [Booomilbs.] 

BogBftEkjf  Ckaxl^b  Hbnrt  [a.b.  1690 — 
1774^. — A  pietistio  writer,  bom  at  Jankowa,  in 
Silesia,  but  resident  nearly  all  his  life  at  Halle. 
He  did  not  follow  any  profession,  though  he 
began  to  study  for  the  law,  but  gave  him- 
seu  up  to  Lutheran  theology,  and  b^iMune  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  devotional  books  and 
hymns.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Golden 
Ireasury  of  the  Children  of  God,"  a  book  of 
short  meditations  for  every  day,  which  has 
passed  through  many  English  editions,  and 
was  once  exceedingly  popular  as  a  devotional 
manuaL 

Bogomiles. —A  Paulician  sect,  which 
appeared  at  Philippopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
monk  named  Basil.  Their  name  is  made  up 
from  two  Sclavic  roots,  Bog,  signifying 
God,  and  mil^  His  mercy ;  but  they  were 
also  known  as  "  Phundaites,**  or  "  wearers  of 
the  girdle,"  and  <*  Massilians,''  perhaps  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  "  Basilians."  Their  principles 
were  dualistic,  spirit  being  opposed  to  matter, 
and  a  Christ  such  as  the  Docktm  believed  in 
being  opposed  to  a  wicked  Demiurge,  or  world- 
GkxL  They  set  forth  the  Bible  in  seven  books, 
namely,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Revelation.  They  considered  the  Church,  with 
its  priesthood,  samts,  relics,  &c.,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Devil.  Their  leader,  "Basil,  was 
burned  by  the  EmperorAlexius,  in  the  square 
before  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  sect  which  he  had  founded  did 
not  survive  his  death. 

Bohemia  has  been  the  scene  of  most  stir- 
ring and  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Religion.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Gennan, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  some  of  its  nobles  were 
baptised,  and  the  country  was  thus  formerly 
recognised  as  part  of  the  See  of  Reg^ensburg. 
A  few  years  later  (about  863),  some  mission- 
aries came  from  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the 
real  evangelisation  of  the  country  began  and 
prospered.  A  reaction  presently  to<&  place 
of  national  against  German  influences,  and 
there  was  a  massacre  of  Christians,  but  the 
faith  again  rose  triumphant,  and  a  bishopric 
was  founded  in  Prague,  in  973.  Heathenism 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  another  century, 
then  disappeared. 

But  there  was  always  a  characteristic  asser- 
tion of  nationalism  in  the  country.  The 
services  of  the  Church  were  conducted  in  the 
Sclavonic  language,  and  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  same  tongue.    Communion  was 


in  both  kinds,  and  the  clergy  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  marrying.  Gregory  Til.  had  issued 
a  Bull  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
Liturgy,  which  the  original  missionaries  bad 
brought  with  them,  and  after  some  trouble 
carried  his  point.  But  he  thereby  created 
much  irritanon,  and  in  consequence  some 
refugees  from  the  Waldensians  spread  them- 
selves through  the  land  and  established  them- 
selves. 

Li  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  two 
events  happened  which  had  important  religions 
results.  The  archbishopric  of  Prague  was 
founded  in  1346,  and  two  years  aftennurds  the 
University  of  that  teity.  The  first,  by  severing 
the  connexion  with  the  See  of  Mains,  increased 
the  independent  feeling  of  the  nation,  the 
more  so  as  German  influence,  as  contrasted 
with  Sclavonic,  was  thoroughly  in  unison  with 
the  Papacy.  The  new  University  immediately 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the  seminaries 
of  Europe,  and  its  professors  were  among  the 
most  learned.  Another  &ctor  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  great  movement  which  we  are  now 
to  witness.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  author 
of  the  famous  "  Golden  Bull,'*  was  an  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  ruler,  eager  for  the  reform 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  But  they  were  too 
strong  for  him.  He  was  more  successful  in 
his  efforts  for  political  and  material  reforms, 
putting  down  turbulent  robber-nobles,  and 
clearing  the  highways  of  thieves.  Conse- 
quently, commerce  and  husbandry  revived,  and 
it  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  It  was  he 
who  not  only  founded  the  Uniyersity  of 
Prague,  but  also  caused  the  Bohemian  people 
to  be  well  trained  in  martial  exercises. 

In  the  University  of  Prague  was  educated 
John  Huss  (q.v.),  the  pupil  of  some  of  the 
earliest  professors,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
succeeded  to  the  Rectorship.  The  marriage 
of  the  King  of  England,  Richard  II.,  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  was  the  cause  of  much 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and 
thus  it  came  about,  not  only  that  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe  were  circulated  in  Bohemia, 
but  that  some  of  his  disciples  appeared  there 
preaching.  Hubs  became  an  ardent  student 
of  the  new  teaching,  his  opinions  i^nead 
rapidly,  and  Prague  was  placea  under  a  Papal 
interdict  for  countenancing  him.  But  there 
was  another  most  serious  complication.  The 
Great  Papal  Schism  exhibited  to  astonished 
Christendom  three  Pontiffs  each  claiming  to  be 
the  genuine  successor  of  St.  Peter  [Papal 
Schism],  and  a  cry  rose  from  every  side  for 
peace,  for  Church  reform,  and  for  purity  of 
doctrine.  This  last  object  was  taken  up  even  by 
those  who  looked  upon  Wycliffe  and  Huss  as 
false  teachers.  The  result  of  the  clamour  was 
the  summoning  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1414  [Council  op  Constancb].  Tliere 
Huss  appeared,  bearing  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  it  was  disregarded, 
and  he,  and  soon  afterwards  his  pupil,  Jerome, 
were  burnt.    [Jbjblomb  op  Pbaoub/I 
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The  Tesult  of  this  shameful  treachery  was 
to  Vandld  in  Bohemia  a  fierce  anger.     The 
ridvernty  of  Prague  published  a  manifesto 
adibened  to  all  Christendom,  vindicating  the 
memory  of    their  Professor,  denouncing  his 
death  as  murder,  and  the  Council  as  an  assem- 
bly of  the  satraps  of  Antichrist.    The  nobles 
went   further,  and  took  an  oath  that  they 
voold  regard   any    man    who    called   them 
heretics  as  a  liar,  and  would  defend  them- 
aelres  against  any  attempt  to  hinder   them 
from  h<^^"g  the  GospeL     Meanwhile,  the 
Council  had  elected  a  new  pope,  Martin  Y., 
whose  first  care  was  to  put  down  Hussism  in 
Bohemia.       He    adjured    all   the    kings    of 
Christendom  "  by  the  wounds  of  Christ,"  to 
aid  hnn  in  exterrninating  "  that  sacrilegious 
and  accursed  nation."    Thus  exhorted,  Sigis- 
mnnd  and  his  neighbours  resolved  upon  a  new 
Crusade,  and  the  undismayed  Bohemians  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.     Space  will  not  suffer  us  to 
follow  out  in  detail  the  history  of  the  horrible 
war  which  followed,  and  lasted  for  eighteen 
years.     We  can  only  eummarise.    The  first 
Mood  was  shed  in  October,  1419.    The  Huss- 
itea  met  on  a  plain  near  Prague,  some  40,000 
in  number,  for  celebration  of  the  Eu(^iarist, 
which  they  received  in  both  kinds.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  who  were  put 
to    flight    under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
ZiskafZiSK a],  whose  endeavours  were  seconded 
at  this  critical  mom^it  by  the  Turks,  who 
attacked  the   Empire  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier,   and    forced    the    Emperor    to    draw 
off  fais  forces.    Ziska  then  issued  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  nation,  signing  it  **  Ziska  of  the 
Chalice ;    in  the  hope  of    God,  Chief  of  the 
Taborites.'*     The  last  name  was  derived  from 
the  habit  of  the  Hussites,  of  meeting  on  hill- 
tops, to  which    they   gave    such  names  as 
•  •  Zion,** ' '  Tabor,"  etc.  In  answer  to  his  appeal, 
thousands,    poorly    armed    and    disciplmed, 
flocked  to  ZisWs  standard  on  ''  Mount  Tabor," 
and  he  led  them  into  Prague,  defeating  another 
Imperial  army  on  the  way  and  seizing  their 
arms  far  his  own  men.    At  Prague  much 
riolence  was  committed   by    the   victorious 
Hnawtew.      Some  of  the  monks  were  killed, 
they  being  peculiarly    obnoxious   for   their 
oppositicm  to  Huss,  and   500  churches   and 
xzKHiasieries  were  pillaged.    Then  Sigismund 
hiiiMylf  appeared  before  Prague,  and  besieged 
it  with  100,000  men.     He  was  driven  in  dis- 
gzace  away^    He  came  again  the  same  year 
(1420),  and  once  more  was   defeated.    The 
enthitfiasm  of  the  Bohemians  was  unbounded. 
They  held  a  Diet  and  declared  that  Sigismund 
should  not  be  King  of  Bohemia,  that  they 
would  offer  the  crown  to  no  man  who  should 
deny  them  (I)    free   Gospel  -  preaching,  (2) 
Communion  m  both  kinds,  (3)  Secularisation 
of  Church  property,  except  so  much  as  might 
JjtUd  a  ffubsistenoe  to  parochial  clergy,  (4) 
BgntI  lavs  to  laity  and  clergy  alike.    Sigis- 
nmd  §mt  proposaJs  to  the  Diet,  that  if  they 
vooid  accept  him  as  king  he  would  satisfy  all 


their  just  demands.  They  indignantly  replied 
that  he  had  broken  his  word  with  Huss,  and 
oould  not  be  trusted  again.  Again,  therefore, 
the  war  broke  out,  cruelties  and  excesses  were 
committed  on  both  sides,  cities  were  burned, 
and  fields  drenched  with  blood.  All  indus- 
tries were  suspended.  The  little  nation  kept 
the  Empire  at  bay,  and  Ziska  registered  one 
victory  after  another.  Before  he  died,  he 
fought  sixteen  pitched  battles,  of  which  he 
did  not  lose  one.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Piu>copius  (q.v.),  whose  success  was  equally 
^;reat.  But  now  discord  began  to  show 
Itself.  There  had  always  been  differences  of 
opinion,  inevitable  in  the  throes  of  a  ^reai 
change ;  the  Taborites  were  uncompromising 
in  their  hostility  to  the  Empire,  but  there 
were  others  who,  while  insisting  on  their 
right  to  communion  in  both  kinds,  were 
unwilling  to  break  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
[Cauxtins.]  These  differences  had  been 
sunk  in  face  of  the  common  danger,  but  on 
the  death  of  Ziska,  the  **  Taborites"  acknow- 
ledged Procopius  as  leader,  the  Calixtins  chose 
another  named  Coribert,  and  the  "  Orohans  " 
(those  who  declared  that  in  Ziska  they  had 
lost  their  &ther,  and  would  never  have 
another)  refused  to  choose  any  one.  But 
again  the  common  danger  sufficed  to  heal  the 
differences,  and  the  devoted  Hussites  once 
more  met  from  70,000  to  100,000  picked 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  at  the  battle  of  Aussig, 
between  Dresden  and  Toplits,  on  Simday 
morning,  June  16th,  1426.  Wonderful  to 
tell,  15,000  fell  on  one  side,  and  only  thirty 
on  the  other.  Ail  the  waggons,  artillery, 
tents  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Hussites. 

Pope  Martin  then  called  on  none  other  than 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  heretics.  The  latter, 
accepting  the  invitation,  found  no  response  in 
England  when  he  appealed  for  help,  but  cross- 
ing to  Belgium,  and  preaching  in  Mechlin,  he 
raised  a  furore  of  excitement  in  his  favour. 
Contemporary  writers  dediure  that  180,000 
men  joined  lum,  but  this  is  probably  an  eten^- 
geranon.  The  effect  in  Bohemia  was  to  move 
himdredsof  Boman  Catholics  to  unite  with  their 
heroic  fellow-countrymen  in  defence  of  national 
liberty.  In  June,  1427,  the  Hussites  met 
the  great  army  off  the  town  of  Meiss,  and  sent 
it  flying  in  all  directions.  The  booty  was  so 
immense  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bohemia 
who  was  not  made  rich.  [Wylie's  Eiatory 
o/  Fnteitantiwiy  L  196.]  The  Pope  urged 
Beaufort  to  make  another  attempt,  but  he  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  returned  home.  Pro- 
copius then  hoped  to  make  peace,  and  proposed 
honourable  terms  to  Sigismund.  They  were 
refused,  war  was  resumed,  and  at  Reisenberg, 
Aug.  I4th,  1431,  the  Hussites  again  routed 
an  Imperial  army.  Then  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  sent  friendly  letters  to  them;  the 
Council  of  Basle  was  in  session,  and  they  were 
invited  to  send  deputies.    With  some  hesita- 
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tion  they  consented ;  a  cpmpany  of  300,  led 
by  Prooopius,  appeared.  Three  months*  fruit- 
less debate  ensued;  the  deputies  then  departed, 
but  invited  the  Council  in  its  turn  to  send 
representatives  to  Prague.  There  things  went 
more  smoothly,  and  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  few  points  already  named 
should  be  accepted,  but  that  the  right  of  in- 
terpretation should  belong  to  the  CounciL 
This  is  the  agreement  known  as  the  Compae- 
tata.  Thereupon  many  of  the  Bohemians, 
especially  the  Calixtins,  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See,  the  cup  being 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  Sigismund  was 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
Taborites,  however,  headed  by  Procopius, 
rejected  the  arrangement,  the  breach  widened 
between  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 
at  Lipau,  twelve  miles  from  Prague,  May  29th, 
1434.  The  Taborites  were  defeated,  and 
Procopius  was  slain.  So  ended  the  Hussite 
wars. 

When  peace  was  thns  made  and  Sig^mund 
was  master  of  the  situation,  he  at  once  broke 
the  Compaetata^  and  restored  the  dominancy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Bohemia.  A  cry  arose 
on  every  side  against  this  fresh  treachery, 
and  war  was  on  the  point  of  once  more  break- 
ing out,  when  Sigismund  died.  Several 
chequered  years  followed;  the  Compaetata 
was  soon  annulled  by  the  Pope.  Moreover, 
the  old  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Huss- 
ites. The  Bohemian  king,  Podiebrad,  found 
his  position  excessively  difficult,  and  his  reig^ 
was  a  distracted  one.  The  Taborites  withdrew 
in  disappointment ;  they  were  allowed  a  city 
to  dwell  in — which  they  named  Tabor — with 
certain  lands  round  it,  and  here  they  practised 
husbandry  and  labour,  and  were  prosperous. 
It  once  happened  that  ^neas  Sylvius,  after- 
wards Pope  Pius  II.,  travelling  that  way,  was 
entertained  by  them,  and,  heretics  though 
they  were,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  welcome 
they  gave  him.  About  1456  they  formed 
themselves  into  an  organised  body,  which 
caUed  itself  the  "  United  Brethren."  Calix- 
tins as  well  as  Romanists  from  that  time 
hated  them,  and  even  King  Podiebrad  perse- 
cuted them.  When  they  wanted  bishops  to 
carry  on  their  ministry  they  fell  back  upon 
Acts  i. ;  they  selected  twelve  men,  and  put 
twelve  sealed-up  voting- papers  into  the  hands 
of  a  child,  who,  after  prayers,  distributed  them. 
Nine  were  blanks,  the  receivers  of  the  other 
three  received  imposition  of  hands  from  some 
Waldensian  pastors.  One  of  the  three  was 
afterwards  martyred  at  Vienna.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  200  congregations  of  these  United 
Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  When, 
therefore,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  reached 
Bohemia,  there  was  soil  ready  prepared  for 
the  sowing.  The  Calixtins  were  doubt- 
ful. Except  in  the  matter  of  the  cup  in 
Communion  they  were  in  union  with  the 
Roman    Church,  and  though  some  of  their 


leaders  for  a  while  welcomed  the  Lutherans, 
they  finally  joined  the  Imperial  powen  against 
them.    The  records  are  once  more  filled  with 
persecution  and  martyrdom ;  men  and  women 
died  in  the  fire  with  invincible  courage.    The 
"  Brethren  "  were  driven  from  their  homes, 
though  they  had  tried  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
strife.  But  the  national  spirit  rising  once  more 
under  these   cruelties,  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand called  the  Jesuits  to  his  aid,  and  imder 
their  zeal  and  skilf  ulness  the  Roman  reli^on, 
which  seemed  ready  to  die,  once  more  revived. 
Maximilian  II.,  who   came  to  the  Imperial 
throne  in  1564,  was  anxious  to  restore  peace, 
and  a  parliament  at  Prague  in  1575  enacted 
that  those  bodies  which  communicated  in  both 
kinds,  the  Calixtins,   the  United  Brethren, 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists  might  draw 
up   a    common   Confession  of  Fait£.     But 
the  bright   hopes  of  the   Protestants  were 
dashed  by  the  death   of  Maximilian.    The 
intrigues  which  followed  for  the  crowns  of  the 
Empire  and  of  Bohemia  are  no  part  of  our  sub- 
ject.   They  ended   in  the   establishment  of 
Matthias  as  Emperor,  and  of  his  cousin  Fer- 
dinand as  King  of  Bohemia.  The  Jesuits  were 
triumphant ;  again  the  persecution  began ;  at 
last  came  the  crisis.    In   1618  some  of  the 
principal  barons  met  to  consult  on  public 
affairs.     A  royal  mandate  was  issued,  for- 
bidding them  to  meet  on  pain  of    death; 
the    I^rotestants    marched    straight    to   the 
Hradschin,  the  palace  crowning  the  heights 
on   which   New    Piugue    is    built,    entered 
the   council  chamber,  and  threw  the  ro^-al 
councillors    out  of    the   window.     This  act, 
known  as  the  Defenestration  of  Prague^  was 
the  signal  for  the  great  THiaTT  Yeaks'  War. 
The  details  of  that  war  will  be  found  in  their 
place.  As  far  as  Bohemia  wasconcemed,  it  ended 
m  the  suppression  of  Protestantism ;  fire  and 
sword  did  their  work  efficiently :  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  36,000 
families  of  the  commonalty  emig^ted.    There 
were  four  millions  of  people  when  the  war 
began,  not  one-fifth  of  that  number  when  it 
ended.  And  thus  Bohemia  lost  its  place  among 
the  nations.    Its  very  language  and  literature 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  science  and  art 
also.     *'  I  do  not  know  any  scholar  who  dis- 
tinguished   himself    in    Bohemia    after   the 
expulsion  of  the  Protestants,"  sayB  a  Roman 
Catholic    writer;     "with    that    period   the 
history  of  the  Bohemians  ends,  .and  that  of 
other  nations  in  Bohemia  begins.'* 

Bolingbroke  [a.d.  1672— 1751].— A 
freethinking  nobleman  of  gpreat  ability, 
whose  opinions  had  much  influence  on  the 
higher  classes  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  first  two  Hanoverian  kings. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  orinnated  that  con- 
temptuous patronage  of  Christianity  as  a 
useful  kind  of  religious  police  system,  which 
was  common  among  the  stateamen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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BdUandiste.  [Acta  Sanctokum.] 

BoIlMLdltS,  JoHK  Ta^d.  1596—1665]. — 
T^  fint  of  the  learned  succesdon  of  hagio- 
lo^sks,  who,  from  him,  have  been  ctuled 
B0LLAICDI8T8  (q.v.). 

BolseiU^  MiRACLB  OF.    [C0BPV8  GhRISTI.] 
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,  Cardinal    [a.d.   1609— 1674]. —A 

learned  hWgical  writer,  whoee  original  name 
was  John  Bonne  de  Lesdiguidres.  He  was  bom 
at  Mondoyi,  in  IHedmont,  on  October  10th, 
1609,  became  a  Cistercian  monk  at  the  early 
sffe  of  fifteen,  at  fortj-two  became  G^eral  of 
his  Order  in  Italy,  and  after  filling  important 
fiterary  poeta  mider  P<^  Alexander  YII., 
was  made  Oardinal  by  Clement  IX,  (1669). 
His  earliest  work  was  one  entitled  J)e 
IHvimd  Ptmkmodidy  his  most  important  an 
hiatoncal  commentary  on  and  exposition 
of  the  Boman  Liturgy,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  entiUed  De  rebut  Liturgieia. 
The  latter  was  originally  printed  in  1671,  but 
in  1747  an  edition,  wiUi  elaborate  notes  by 
Sala,  was  published  at  Turin,  and  this  is  even 
more  valnable  than  the  original  woik. 

BonaTentnsa,  St.  [a.d.  1221—1274], 
cmUed  The  Sermphie  Doctor.  He  was  bom  at 
Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany,  his  family  name  being 
Giovanni  Fidanza.  In  1243  he  entered  the 
order  of  Friars  Minors,  and  studied  at  Paris 
under  AlpnrftwilflT  Hales ;  afterwards  he  taught 
divinity  in  the  same  university,  and  took  his 
doctor's  decree,  in  company  with  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  1256.  In  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  John  of  Parma,  he  was  elected 
General  of  his  Order,  whereupon  he  laboured 
to  reform  its  decayed  discipline,  and  defended 
it  warmly  against  the  attacks  of  Giraldus  of 
Abbeville,  and  William  de  St.  Amour.  At  a 
general  chapter  of  the  Order  held  at  Pisa,  he 
directed  the  Minorites  ever3rwhere  to  exhort 
the  people  in  their  sermons  to  pray  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  worship  her,  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  bell.  He  also  first 
introduced  tiie  establishment  of  religious 
ooofratemities,  or  sodalities,  of  laymen, 
whidi  he  set  on  foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In 
1272  he  had  the  singular  and  disting^uished 
privilege  conferred  upon  him  of  nominating 
to  the  Popedom,  the  Cardinals  being  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  amongst  themselves, 
and  unanimously  an^eeing  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Bonaventura,  who  named 
Theodore,  Archdeacon,  of  Lidge,  known  as 
Pope  Gr^f^ory  X.  This  Pope,  in  gratitude, 
made  him  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Albano  in  1274. 
He  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  hut  died  before  its  conclusion,  aged 
fifty-three.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  prelates  present  in  that 
nwuinbly.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Si.xtus 
IV.  in  1482,  and  is  commemorated  on  July 
14th.  His  wwks  occupy  eight  folio  volumes, 
ia  the  original  edition  of  1 588. 


Boni&ce,  St.  [a.d.  680—755],  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayenoe,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Germany.  His  baptismal  name  was  W infred, 
and  he  was  bom  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire ; 
he  was  educated  first  in  the  monastery  of 
Exeter,  then  in  that  of  Nutshalling  in  Hamp- 
shire. Here  by  the  advice  of  the  Abbot 
Winbert,  he  took  holy  orders.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  priest,  and, 
after  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  his  own 
countrymen,  m  716  he  passed  over  into 
Freisland,  to  assist  the  aged  Willibrood,  tbf  n 
at  Utrecht.  He  returned  shortly  after  to 
Kngland,  but  in  718  departed  a  second  time 
for  Hessen  and  Freisland,  taking  with  him 
commendatory  letters  from  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  About  this  time,  being  at 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  II. 
.  missionary  for  the  Germans  eastward  of  the 
Bhine.  He  commenced  his  labours  in 
Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed 
through  Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptising  the 
peoi>le  and  conseoratinfl:  churches  to  tbe 
service  of  the  true  God.  £1 723  Pope  Gregory 
recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  him 
Bishop,  whereupon  he  took  the.  name  of 
Bonifaeius,  Upon  his  return  into  Hessen  he 
built  churches  and  monasteries,  and  brought 
over  from  his  native  country  colonies  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  In  732  he  received 
the  palliufHy  together  with  the  primacy  over 
all  Germany,  and  power  to  erect  such 
bishoprics  as  he  thought  fit.  In  virtue  of 
this  authority  he  founded  the  sees  of  Freis- 
ingen  and  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to 
the  ori^^inal  see  of  Passau);  Erfurt,  in 
Thuringia ;  Baraburg  (afterwiurds  Paderbom), 
in  Hessen ;  Wiirzburg,  m  Franconia ;  andEich- 
stadt,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria ;  also  re- 
establishing Salsbuig.  In  743  he  presided  in 
the  Synod  of  Leptmes;  the  year  following, 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and 
about  746  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  see  of  Mayence.  Ten  years  after  this  he 
returned  to  his  apostolical  labours  in  Freis- 
land, where  he  preached  and  converted 
many  thousands  of  the  Pagans ;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  to  g^ve  to  them  the  rite  of 
oonfirraation,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
furious  troop  of  these  heathen,  at  a  place 
called  Dockum,  where  he  perished,  together 
with  fifty-two  of  his  companions,  Jun^  5th, 
756.  He  is  commemorated  on  the  day  of  his 
death 

Boni  Kominas.  [Pbrtbcti.] 

Boni  Pueri  and  Boni  Yaleti,  two  of 

the  many  names  given  to  the  Beouards. 

Bonivard  [1493—1570],  Prior  of  St. 
Victor,  a  gpreat  scholar  and  wit.  His  hatred 
to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy,  who  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  further  preferment,  induced 
him  to  join  with  the  patriots  of  Geneva  to 

g "event  their  city  becoming  subject  to  the 
uke.     In  1519  the  Duke  entering  the  city, 
Bonivard  fled,  but  was  caught  and  imprisoned 
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for  a  time,  and  afterwards  released.  In 
1530  he  again  fell  by  treachery  into  the  power 
of  Duke  Charles,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Greneva.  His  captivity  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  the  pen  of  Byron.  In 
ldd6  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Bernese,  and 
Bonivard  was  set  at  liberty  to  find  his  Priory 
demolished;  but  the  Genevese  gave  him  a 
liberal  pension  till  his  death.  Uis  literary 
works  are  interesting  but  not  reliable. 

Bonnor,  Edmund  rA.D.  about  1495 — 1569]. 
— Bishop  of  London  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  by  Queen  Mary.  Ue 
was,  in  fact,  Bishop  of  London  for  thirty 
years  rA.D.  1539  — 15691  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  for  fourteen  years  of . 
that  long  period — under  Edward  ana  Eliza* 
beth— he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  by 
thd  authority  of  the  crown,  and  during  those 
years  he  was  superseded  by  Bidley  and 
GrindaL 

Bonner  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  Henry 
YII.*s  reign,  and  was,  therefore,  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Henry  VIII.  Among  the 
evil  reports  which  surrounded  him  in  later 
life,  there  was  one  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  DavecJiam,  in 
Cheshire ;  but  however  this  report  may  have 
originated,  it  is  now  well  known,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Lechmere,  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  early  in  the  last  century,  that  the 
traditions  of  his  family  distinctly  contradicted 
this  report,  and  that  the  Bonners  were  re- 
spectable tenant-farmers,  renting  land  of  the 
Lechmeres  near  Severn  End,  their  very  ancient 
seat  in  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  Worcester- 
shire; and  letters  from  the  bishop  still  existing 
among  the  muniments  of  Sir  Eomund  Antony 
Harley  Lechmere,  of  Severn  End  and  Rydd 
Court,  confirm  the  contradiction,  by  showing 
that  Bonner  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
his  father's  old  landlord  as  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  if  the  report  had  been  well- 
founded. 

Bonner  also  received  his  early  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lechmere  of  the  day, 
probably  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Hanley 
Castle.  From  school  the  future  bishop  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated,  and  on  July 
13th,  1519,  took  his  degree  at  Broadgates 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  College.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made 
Doctor  of  the  Canon  Law  in  1526.  At  this 
time  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
for  York  diocese  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Cardinal  through  his  connection  with 
some  office  belonging  to  the  great  college 
which  Wolsey  was  building  opposite  to 
Broadgates  Hall.  After  the  fall  and  death 
of  the  Cardinal,  Bonner  passed  into  the 
service  of  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of  his  chap- 


lains, and  was  much  employed  in  the  diplo* 
matic  work  connected  with  the  king  8  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Denmark,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  to  Francis,  king  of  Frauee; 
his  bold  and  determined  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  in  France,  and  of 
the  king's  independence  of  the  Pope  being  such, 
that  the  French  king  threatenea  him  with  & 
hundred  strokes  of  a  halbert,  and  the  Pope 
talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  throwing  hun 
into  a  cauldron  of  meltod  lead. 

From  the  time  of  Wolsey's  death,  in  1530, 
to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  Bonner  Uved 
chiefly  abroad,  engaged  in  his  suooeasive  diplo- 
matic employments,  and  was  ambassador  to 
Germany  at  the  time  when  Edward  VI.  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  had  held  several  paro- 
chial charges,  was  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  for  three  years  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
In  1538,  while  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford;  but  before  the  day  arrivedfor  his  con- 
secration he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  London, 
and  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathediul 
about  six  monthsafterwards,  on  April  4th,  1540, 
under  a  oonunission  from  Archbi^op  Cranmer, 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  t«]o 
other  bishops.  Cnuimer^s  absence  from  his 
consecration  was,  doubtless,  accidental,  for  he 
must  have  been  on  friendlv  terms  with  Bonner, 
since  he  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
l^Iaster  of  the  Faculties,  an  office  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  held  und^r  Wolsey. 

The  career  of  Bishop  Bonner  up  to  this 
point,  that  is,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
official  life,  had  been  that  mixed  one  of 
churchnum  and  statesman  which  was  so  com- 
mon among  the  clergy  of  mediteval  times,  and 
the  natural  reward  of  his  successful  diplomacy 
was  a  bishopric ;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
takes  his  place  in  history  as  Bishop  of  London ; 
one  so  popular  among  the  Romanists  in  Lon- 
don, that  when  he  came  out  of  the  l^Ianhalsea 
prison  after  his  long  imprisonment  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.,  "  all  the  people  by  the 
way  bade  him  welcome  home,  both  mm  and 
women,  and  crowded  round  to  kiss  his  hands  ;** 
one  so  odious  to  the  Reformers  thit  no 
language  was  too  strong  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  his  character  and  adninis- 
tration. 

As  Bishop  of  London  Bonner  was  brc^ht 
into  a  prominent  official  connection  with  the 
persecution  carried  on  against  the  Protesttnts 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  friars  tho 
were  brought  to  England  through  her  nio^ 
unhappy  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  In 
virtue  of  his  office  he  examined  in  his  Ca- 
sistory  Court  all  who  were  sent  before  him  by 
the  civil  authorities  under  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  provided  they  were  resident  in  be 
cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  tie 
counties  of  Middlesex  or  Essex.  During  ^ 
three  years  and-a-half  over  which  the  persons- 
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Ufa,  extended,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
aerenteea  of  tlie  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
Kven  who  were  eventually  burned  on  the 
charge  o!  heresy,  were  thus  sent  before  hira, 
iht  persecution  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  east  of  England.  The 
popdiir  idea  of  Bonner  is  that  he  went  about 
■eeidng  for  prey,  like  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for 
Ucod;  and  although  he  was  never  present  at 
floe  of  the  burnings,  he  is  represented  in  this 
lig^t  by  the  poet  Cowper : — 

**  When  TpenecaiiDg  zeal  made  royal  iport 
WiUi  tortiued  inuooenoe  in  Mbxj'b  court. 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake, 
Eigojed  the  show,  and  danoed  about  the  stake.** 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
Bonner  *' received  in  his  judicial  capacity 
those  who  were  sent  to  him  as  prisoners, 
those  who  had  been  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  of  Commissioners  aj^inted  by 
the  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  London,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  had  no  more  power  or  autho- 
rity to  refuse  to  exercise  his  office  as  eccle- 
siafrticail  judge  than  a  judge  of  assize  has  to 
refuse  to  try  the  prisoners  brought  before  him 
at  a  gaol  delivery."  The  test  of  orthodoxy 
or  heresy  laid  down  by  the  government  of  the 
time  was  "  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dogma 
of  Tranaubstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  one  kind  only."  Neither 
Bonner  nor  any  other  bishop  could  alter  or 
abolish  this  test;  and  the  du^  laid  upon 
them  by  the  law  was  that  of  declaring  to  the 
civil  authorities  whether  the  accused  persons 
brought  before  them  accepted  or  rejected  this 
test.  When  any  accepted  it,  a  return  to  that 
effect  was  made  to  the  sheriff  by  the  bishop, 
and  the  former  set  the  person  free.  When 
any  rejected  the  tf>8t,  a  similar  return  was 
m»de  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  person  was  de- 
tained, to  be  afterwards  executed  by  burning 
under  the  sheriff's  direction. 

Bat  large  as  was  the  number  of  persons 
buTDed  under  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
friends  of  Queen  Mary,  the  number  of  the  ac- 
cused who  escaped  under  the  influence  of  the 
Eufj^li'l^  bishops  was  far  greater.  *'The 
bisbopfli,"  writes  Foxe,  the  martyrologist, 
**  tttmid  belike  of  the  number,  to  put  so  many 
at  once  to  death** — he  is  speaking  of  twenty- 
two  persons  who  had  been  sent  up  to  Bonner 
from  Colchester  by  Lord  Oxford  and  seven 
other  magistrates — "  sought  means  to  deliver 
them ;  and  so  they  did,  drawing  out  a  very 
easy  submission  for  them,  or  ra&er  suffering 
them  to  draw  it  out  themselves."  Upon  this 
iubmiaBion  tiiese  twenty-two  prisoners  were 
an  returned  by  Bonner  as  not  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  were  sent  home  free.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  same  as  regards  the  attempt  m 
fibber  caaeBf  though  not  always  as  to  the 
f^Kcem;  for  Philip  and  Mary  and  their  ad- 
▼iwn  were  frequently  rebuking  Bonner  and 
«<bcr  hifihopf  for  their  leniency^ 


The  Bishop's  manner  and  appearance  evi- 
dently gave  countenance  to  that  unfavourable 
view  of  his  chai'acter  which  whs  entertained  by 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  short 
and  stout  in  person,  with  the  aspect  of  a  free- 
Uving  man ;  and  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
just  remembered  him,  savs  that  when  a  par- 
ticularly ill-favoured  ng^ure,  intended  for 
Bonner,  was  shown  to  him  in  Foxe*s  "  Book 
of  Martyrs,**  to  vex  him,  **  he  laughed,  saying, 
'  A  vengeance  on  the  fool ;  how  could  he  get 
my  picture  drawn  so  right  P  *  *'  Anecdotes 
are  told  of  him  which  show  his  good  nature. 
But  allowing  that  some  of  those  who  were  s^nt 
to  him  for  examination  were  provocative,  and 
that  martyrdom  had  a  strange  fascination  for 
them,  which  a  man  of  Bonner's  disposition  was 
not  likely  to  appreciate,  and  which  often  made 
it  impossible  to  save  them  from  their  fate,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  excuse  the  levity 
and  brutality  with  which  he  treated  persons 
whose  courage  and  consifitenc^  deserved  ad- 
miration, as  the  terrible  fate  impending  over 
them  demanded  pity. 

One  is  glad,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  the  educated  and 
cultured  men  who  were  sent  to  the  Bishop 
for  examination  met  with  treatment  of  a 
very  different  kind.  "I  was  brought  into 
his  presence,**  wrote  Archdeacon  Philpot, 
<*  where  he  sat  at  a  table  alone,  with  three  or 
four  of  his  chaplains  waiting  upon  him,  and 
his  registrar.  '  Master  Philpot,  you  are  wel- 
come; give  me  your  hand.*  With  that,  because 
he  so  gently  put  forth  his  hand,  I,  to  render 
court^  for  courtesy,  kissed  my  hand,  and 
gave  him  the  same.  *I  am  right  sorry  for 
3*our  trouble,  and  I  promise  you  I  knew  not, 
until  within  these  two  hours,  of  your  being 
here.  I  pray  you,  what  was  the  cause  of 
vour  sending  hither  P  for  I  promise  you  I 
Know  nothing  thereof  as  yet,  neither  would  I 
you  should  think  I  was  the  cause  thereof. 
And  I  marvel  that  other  men  will  trouble  me 
with  their  matters ;  but  I  must  be  obedient  to 
my  betters ;  and  I  suppose  men  speak  other- 
wise of  me  than  I  deserve.*  *' 

Justice  compels  us  to  add  that  Bonner  s 
admirably-kept  register  still  g^ves  testimony 
to  the  business-like  manner  in  which  he 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  see  of  London. 
That  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest  principle 
is  only  too  evident;  but  he  at  least  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  he  went  to  the 
Tower  or  the  Marshalsea  for  them  with  as 
much  resolution  as  Cranmer  or  Ridley,  and 
submitted  to  lose  his  bishopric  twice  rather 
than  change  them.  Hefusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  under  Edward  YL,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  five  years  by  the  Privy  Council, 
which  treated  lum  so  harshly  that  it  ac- 
tually issued  an  order  for  his  bed  to  be  taken 
away,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  lie  on 
straw.  When  the  Council  was  committing 
him  to  the  Fleet,  Bonner  retorted  upon  them, 
**I  have  a  few  goods,  my  carcase,  and  my 
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soul.  The  two  former  yoa  may  take  away,  the 
last  IB  oat  of  your  power.*'  He  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
he  had  refused  to  take  it  to  her  brother,  the 
boy-king  Edward,  and  waa  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea  from  1560  until  his  death  on 
September  5th,  1569.  An  order  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Ghindal,  exists  among  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  dated 
September  9th,  1569,  and  which  directs  that 
as  Bonner  had  been  under  sentence  of  excom- 
munication in  the  Court  of  Arches  for  eight  or 
nine  years  without  seeking  absolution,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  buried  at  night.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  in  the  prisoners*  pit  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  George*s  Church,  South wark,  presuma- 
bly without  any  burial  sendee  being  said  over 
his  remains. 

Bonosuuui. — The  followers  of  Bonosus, 
Bishop  of  Sardica,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Their  distinctive  theological  tenet 
was  that  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  Otod  by 
adoption  only,  and  not  "  Ood  of,**  that  is  pre- 
ceeding  from,  *'God/*  as  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

Bons  Sommefl. — A  name  given  to  the 
strict  Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minim.  They 
were  introduced  into  England  by  Richaro, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
There  were  houses  of  the  Bons  Hommes  at 
Berkhampstead,  Ashbridge,  and  Edyngton. 

Borbelitefl.    [Bakbblites.] 

Borboniaiui.    [Barbelites.] 

Borrelists. — Mennonitee  or  Dutch  Ba])- 
tists,  who  were  the  followers  of  Adam  Borrel 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  very 
similar  to  the  Quakers. 

Borromeo,  St.  Charles  [a.o.  1538 — 
1584],  was  bom  of  illustrious  and  pioos 
parents,  at  the  Castle  of  Arona,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  He  studied  at  Milan  and  at 
Pavia,  and  at  both  was  distingpiished,  though 
but  a  boy,  for  his  virtue  and  piety;  he 
knew,  it  is  said,  but  two  streets,  that  which 
led  to  church  and  that  which  led  to  the 
schools.  Pius  lY.,  who  was  his  uncle,  having 
adopted  him,  invested  him  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three  with  the  purple,  and  employed 
him  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  busi- 
ness, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Borromeo 
it  was,  in  fact,  who  inspired  the  aged  pontiff 
with  an  energy  and  activity  so  surprismg  m 
one  of  his  years.  The  Council  of  Trent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  sittings,  having  re- 
commended to  the  Pope  that  a  compendium 
of  Christian  doctrine  should  be  drawn  up, 
Pius  entrusted  the  execution  of  this  work  to 
his  nephew,  who,  associating  with  himself 
Francisco  Foreiro,  a  Portuguese;  Leonardo 
Marini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano ;  and  Egidio 


Foscarari,  Bishop  of  Modena,  completed,  in 
1566,  tiie  work  which  is  known  as  the  cele- 
brated   Cateehiamua   Trid$tUimt$t    Cateckitmus 
Bomanut,  or   CathechUmtu  ad  parockot.     In 
order  to  avoid  the  solicitations  of  his  parenta 
to  marry,  he  took  priests*  orders,  and  soon 
after  was  made  Archbishop ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Pope  to  go  into  residence  till 
1565,  upou  which  occasion  he  was  received  by 
his  people  like  a  second  St.  Ambrose,  whom  he 
thenceforth  took  as  his  model.    He  at  once 
gave  up  every  other  benefice,  abandoned  all 
his  patcomal  property,  and  divided  the  revenues 
of  his  church,  according  to  the  ancient  use, 
into  three  portions :  one  for  the  poor,  another 
for  the  wants  of  his  church,  and  the  third  for 
himself,  of  the  use  of  which  last  he  gave  a 
rigid  account  to  his  provincial  synod.      In 
his   palace    he  made   a   like    reformation ; 
everything  that  savoured  of  the  world,  and 
luxury,   and  pomp    he    dismissed;    he    re- 
duced the  number  of  his  servants,  lay  always 
on  hard    boards,    and   observed   protracted 
rigorous  fasts.    In  fact,  his  entire  house  re- 
sembled that  of  a  religious  community,  and 
his  pious  and  admirable  example  before  long 
spread    its    good    effect   throughout    Italy. 
Grieved  at  the  sad  lack  of  <£scipline  and 
religion  amongst  the  clergy  of  his  dioceee,  he 
set  himself  to  reform  this  evil,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  held,  at  different  periods,  six  provincial 
councils  and  eleven  diocesan  synods ;  and,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  wise  and  admirable  reg^n- 
lations  of  these  councils  were  properly  en- 
forced, he  regularly  visited,  in  person,  the 
various  churches  of  his  vast  province.    Thus 
the  Church  of  Milan,  for  so  many  years 
plunged  in  sloth  and  anarchy,  soon  appeared  as 
an  example  to  other  churches.    It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  reforms  could  be  carried 
out  without  opposition ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Archbishop    experienced    his   full    ^are  of 
obloquy  and  resistance.    To  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  that  they  induced  a 
friar  of  the  Order,  named  Farina,  to  attempt 
the  life  of  St.  Charles.    To  effect  this,  the 
assassin  posted  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  chapel,  where  the  Archbishop  and  his 
nimily  were  at  prayers  before  the  altar ;  when 
only  five  or  six  paces  from  him,  the  man  fired, 
ana  although  the  ball  tore  his  clothes^  it  sim- 
ply marked  his  back  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  intended  murderer  and  his  two  accom- 
plices were  put   to   death,  and  the   whole 
order  of  the  Humiliati  suppressed  by  Pope 
Pius  v.  Devoted  as  the  Archbishop  was,  at 
all  times,  to  the  exercise  of   his   spiritual 
calling  amongst  even  the  lowest  of  his  flock, 
his  Christian  spirit  chiefly  shone  amidst  the 
miseries   and    dangers    which    the    Plague 
brought   upon   the   devoted    city.      Selling 
everything  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  part 
from,  in  order  to  purchase  what  waa  required 
for  the  sick,  he  threw  himself,  regardless  of 
everything  but  his  high  calling,  into  the  midst 
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«l  the  danger.  He  himself  confessed  the 
dying,  administered  to  them  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment&f  and,  mounted  on  a  bench,  preached  to 
all  pesiitence  and  amendment  of  life.  At 
other  times  he  walked  in  procession  through 
the  dty  in  tears,  praying,  barefooted,  with  a 
ootd  around  his  neck,  and  holding  aloft  the 
symbol  of  the  Cross.  In  vain  his  friends 
attempted  to  turn  him  from  his  d^mgerous 
course ;  animated,  as  it  were,  with  fresh  zeal 
by  their  opposition,  he  plunged  into  the  very 
darkest  abysses  of  contagion.  But,  although 
he  was  preserved  throughout  the  preva- 
lence of  this  frip:htful  scourge,  his  strength 
soon  after  began  msensibly  to  waste  away,  and, 
whilst  on  a  visitation  progress,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  cease  from  his  object, 
and  return  to  Milan,  where  he  terminated  his 
blessed  and  laborious  career,  aged  only  forty- 
six  years.  In  1 61 0  he  was  regularly  canonised 
by  FftuI  v.,  at  the  universal  and  pressing  in- 
stance of  the  people  of  his  province.  His 
works  were  published  at  Milan,  in  1747,  by 
Jos.  Ant.  Saxius,  in  five  vols.,  fol.,  and  in  the 
Ambrodan  library  at  Milan  are  thirty-one 
Tolomes  of  his  letters. 

Borrow,  Gboroe  [1803—1881],  was  bom 
at  East  Dereham.  Ilis  education  appears 
to  have  been  irre-g^olar  in  his  youth,  and  he 
was  much  indebted  to  his  after-exertions 
for  his  knowledge.  He  acquired  a  taste  for 
literature  and  languages  from  people  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  in  Norwich.  He  had  a 
natural  fondness  fcH'adventure,  and  this  led  him 
to  fJBmiliarisft  himself  with  the  life,  habits,  and 
language  of  gipsies,  not  oidy  in  the  British 
Isks  but  in  Spain.  He  published  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  a  book  called  '*The 
Zincali:  or,  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in 
Spain,  with  an  original  Collection  of  their 
bongs  and  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary 
of  tteir  Language  ;'*  two  vols.,  Svo.,  1841. 
llr.  Borrow  was  then  employed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  a  sort  of  colpor- 
teur in  Spain  of  bibles  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
Of  this  employment  he  gives  an  account  in  a 
work  publidied  in  1843,  three  vols.,  8vo., 
entitled,  ^*  The  Bible  in  Spain ;  or,  the  Jour- 
neys.  Adventures,  and  Imprisonment  of  an 
Engiiahman  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.*'  This  book  is 
written  in  a  highly  humorous  and  interesting 
style,  and  gained  for  its  author  a  great  repu- 
tation among  Englidi  writers.  Mr.  Borrow 
was  also  employed  in  Russia  by  the  Bible 
Society. 


J  Jacqubs  Benionb  [a.d.  1627 — 
1704]. — ^A  femoos  French  preacher,  and  a 
eontroversialist  of  great  leammg.  For  a  year 
or  two  [a.d.  1669 — 1670J  he  was  Bishop  of 
t'ondom,  but  resigned  his  see  on  becominjgf 
Preceptor  to  the  I>aaphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XrV.  In  A.D.  1681,  however,  he  became 
huhop  d  Meanx,  continning  in  that  see  for 


about  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  it  is  by  this 
title  that  he  is  best  known. 

Bossuet  belonged  to  an  eminent  legal 
family  at  Dijon,  where  he  studied  under  3ie 
Jesuits,  and  he  inherited  from  his  family  that 
capacity  for  intellectual  acquirements  which 
made  lus  learning  conspicuous  from  his  earliest 
days.  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  the  Universily  of  Paris ; 
and  after  being  for  some  time  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  became  a 
Canon  of  Metz.  Before  he  reached  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bi^op 
of  Metz  to  answer  the  Huguenot  Catechism 
of  Paul  Ferry,  and  his  refutation  met  with 
such  success  that  the  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  requested  him  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  diocese 
of  Metz.  His  success  in  carrying  out  this  work, 
and  his  remarkable  preaching,  made  the  Queen- 
Mother  his  enthusiastic  patroness,  and  by  her 
means  it  was  that  he  became  Bishop  of  Con- 
dom, a  court  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  the  young 
king.  From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Meaux  he  became  a  still  more 
active  controversialist  than  he  had  been 
before,  his  best  known  work  being  one  pub- 
lished in  1688,  on  The  Mittory  of  the  Varia- 
tione  of  the  Ji-otestant  Churches,  which 
diew  out  replies  and  counter-rephes  in  great 
number,  after  the  manner  of  the  age.  He 
was  also  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Quietism 
revived  by  Madame  Guyon ;  and  as  the  great 
Fen^lon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  had  his 
sympathies  enlisted  on  the  Quietist  side,  an 
unhappy  difference  arose  between  the  two 
learned  and  pious  bishops.  Bossuet  even 
denounced  Pension  as  a  heretic,  causing 
his  exile  at  the  hands  of  Louis  XlY.  Bossuet 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  leaving  a  great 
reputation  behind  him.  In  an  age  when  con- 
troversy ran  high  in  France,  he  established 
for  himself  a  character  as  the  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  maintained  at  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popes  to 
supremacy,  and  was  so  much  the  champion 
also  of  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church  that  one  of  his  works  on  the  subject 
was  put  into  the  Index  ExpurgatoHui  of  the 
Koman  Court.  Had  he  lived  a  century  and 
a-half  earlier,  he  might  have  advocated  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  France  on  the 
lines  officially  adopted  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England 

Botolph  or  Botnlf,  St.— Little  is  known 
of  the  origin  and  life  of  St.  Botolph,  and  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  historian  Bede.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  family 
and  British  extraction,  who  was  bom  in  the 
sixth  centur}%  and  spent  his  early  days  in 
Germany  with  his  brother  Adxdph,  who  event- 
ually settled  {here  as  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 
Botolph  returned  to  England,  and  founded  a 
great  monastery  in  a  desolate  part  of  East 
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Anglia,  which  ancient  writers  call  Ikanbro. 
Thu  was  very  probably  Boston,  or  BotolphV 
town,  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire.  St. 
Botolph  is  commemorated  on  June  17th,  and 
there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  churches  dedi- 
cated in  his  name,  ten  of  which  are  in  Norfolk 
and  three  in  London.  These  last  are  close  by 
the  old  gates  that  led  to  the  North  of  Englaoa 
— Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  Aldgate.  The 
idea  was  probably  to  offer  a  church  where  the 
prayers  of  the  saint  might  be  asked  for 
by  persons  starting  to  travel  northwards. 
When  the  Danes  destroyed  his  monastery, 
his  remains  were  divided  between  Ely  and 
Thomey. 

Bongres.    [Buloabians.] 

BonndSf  Bbatino  the. — The  popular 
name  for  the  religious  processions  or  *'  per- 
ambulations "  around  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  which  were  anciently,  and  are  still 
in  many  places,  observed  in  Rogation  week, 
and  especially  on  the  Thursday  of  that  week, 
which  is  Ascension  Day.  la  the  Book  of 
Homilies  there  is  a  Homily  in  three  parts  for 
the  three  Rogation  days,  and  then  an  "  Exhor- 
tation to  be  spoken  to  such  parishes  where  they 
use  their  perambulations  in  Rogation  Week, 
for  the  oversight  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
their  town."  The  processions  were  headed 
by  the  clergy  and  other  officials  of  the  parish, 
bearing  white  wands,  and  singing  the  103rd 
and  KHthPsalms.  At  certain  appointed  stations 
the  procession  halted,  and  crosses  were  dug 
in  the  turf  or  marked  upon  an  adjoining  walL 
It  was  a  rough  custom  for  these  marks  to  be 
beaten  with  the  white  wands,  and  for  some  of 
the  boys  accompanying  the  officials  to  be 
hoisted  and  also  beaten  with  the  rods,  that 
the  place  where  the  boundary  ran  might  be 
printed  forcibly  on  their  memories.  The 
writer  has  heard  old  men  say,  "  Aye,  that 9 
the  bound.  I  was  beaten  there  sixty  years 
agone." 

Bonrdalone,  Louis  [a.d.  1632—1704]. 
— A  Jesuit  so  famous  for  his  eloquence  that 
he  has  been  called  "the  Prince  of  French 
preachers.**  He  preached  much  before  the 
Court  of  Iioms  XIV.,  and  at  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  Huguenots  with  the  view 
of  converting  them  from  their  Protestant 
opinions.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
gave  up  preaching,  and  devoted  himself  to 
ministrations  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  houses 
of  charity.  His  sermons  occupy  fourteen  or 
fifteen  volumes. 

BonrignoniBts. —  French  QriBnsrs  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a 
Flemish  lady  [a.d.  1616—1680],  who  rejected 
all  churches  and  sects,  and  claimed  to  found 
and  govern  a  new  religious  body  solely  by  the 
guidance  of  her   own  personal    inspiration. 


After  her  death  she  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
Poiret,  a  Calvinistic  preach^  of  much  energy, 
under  whom  her  principles  ipread  into  Hol- 
land, Oermany,  Switserland  and  England ; 
but  they  were  held  in  Fjigland  only  as 
opinions  by  persons  belonging  to  various 
religious  bodies,  and  who  were  never  organised 
into  a  sect. 

Bouznouui. — ^The  followers  of  a  ffirm- 
ingham  preacher  named  Bourne,  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
in  its  most  extreme  form. 

Bower,  Archibald  [1686— 1766].— He 
was  educated  in  France  as  a  Jesuit,  but  on 
his  return  to  England  became  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  most  copious  history  of  the  Popes  in 
the  English  language. 

Bowing  at  If  ame  of  Jesus.— This 
custom,  at  one  time  universal  in  the  early 
English  Church,  was,  like  many  others,  much 
disturbed  at  the  Reformation,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  re-enact  it.  This  was 
first  done  in  the  52nd  Injunction  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1559,  and  again  in  the  18th  Canon 
of  I6O0,  in  these  words : — 


1599. 
"...  whensoever 
the  name  of  Jesos  shall 
he  in  any  lesson,  ser^ 
men,  or  otherwise  in 
the  Church  pronounoed, 
doe  reverence  he  made 
of  all  persons,  yousc 
and  old,  with  lowness  of 
coarteej  and  uncover- 
ing of  heads  of  the  men- 
kind,  as  therennto  doth 
necessarily  belong  and 
heretofore  hath  been 
aocostomed.'* 


1608. 
•*....  Hkewise 
when  in  time  of  dirine 
service  the  LordJemir 
shall  be  mentioned,  due 
and  lowly  reverence 
shall  he  doneVv  all  per- 
sons present  as  it  hath 
been  accustomed ;  testi- 
fying hy  these  outirard 
oeremouiee  and  gesturBS 
their  inward  humility. 
Christian  resdntion, 
and  due  acknowled?* 
ment  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  tme 
eternal  Son  of  Ood,  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world,  in  whom  alone 
all  tiie  meroies,  graces, 
of  God  to 


and 

"nd  for  tUs  life 
and  the  life  to  come  are 
fully  and  wlkoOy  00m- 
prised." 


In  the  later  Canon  the  meaning  and 
reason  of  the  practice  are  fully  explained,  and 
on  it  as  an  enactment  the  practice  now  rests ; 
its  use  in  the  Creeds  may  be  called  nearly 
universal,  though  at  other  times  it  varies  much. 

Bowing,  strictly  so  called,  that  is  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  body,  or  head 
only,  is  the  proper  use  of  the  EngHrii  Church 
for  the  expression  of  rnverence :  genuflexion, 
or  the  placing  of  one  or  both  knees  for  a 
moment  on  the  ground,  being  of  modem  in- 
troduction. This  latter,  for  instance,  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  Sarum  Miflsal,  which  In  the 
Creed  directs  the  choir  to  "  indine,"  and  ev»>n 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the  priest  is  bidden 
to  do  only  the  same.    For  women,  the  cor« 
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lesponding  obeisance  is  of  course  the  old- 
fci^oued  **  courtesy." 

By  TSrfcgiifth  readers  this  custom  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  familiar  text  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians  (ii.  10),  "That  at 
Name  of  Jeeus  every  knee  should  bow ;  " 
bat  there  is  little  more  than  verbal  iustifica- 
tioQ  for  this;  the  pi^position  **at'*  (which 
insaffideotly  expresses  the  idea  of  our  Lord's 
uuiveisal  supremacy)  was  taken  into  our 
Authorised  Version  from  Tyndale  [1567],  all 
others  reading  "  in ;"  this  is  the  more^orrect 
representation  of  the  original,  and  to  it  ac- 
cordingly the  Revised  Version  has  returned. 

Other  obeisances  made  within  a  church 
are  those  at  entering  and  leaving  the  build- 
ing, made  of  course  towards  the  altar, 
though  the  last  century  carelessness  per- 
verted th^n  to  the  desk  as  a  personal 
salntatiofn  to  the  dergvman ;  and,  further, 
those  made  at  the  Holy  Communion.  AH 
these,  though  not,  like  the  special  subject 
of  this  artide,  under  positive  enactments, 
have  Hngered  in  many  places,  and  now  are 
widely  revived. 

Boy  Bisliop. — ^The  election  of  a  "boy 
bishop  ^  was  one  of  those  sing^ular  ceremonies, 
miring  sacred  things  with  profane,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  mediaeval  Church  of  Rome.  The 
origin  of  it  is  not  clearly  understood,*  but  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  m  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Its  nature  was  that  in  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
churches  one  of  the  choir-boys  was  elected 
"  bishop  "  ly  the  others,  who  were  called  his 
chapter ;  this  was  on  St.  Nicholas*  Day,  the 
6th  cd  December  (chosen  as  the  day  of  the 
great  patoon  of  children),  and  the  "  bishop " 
remained  in  office  till  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 
During  this  time,  with  the  knowledge  and 
§ancti<m  of  his  elders,  he  exercised  nearly  if 
not  quite  the  whole  of  the  episcopal  functions: 
saying  offices,  sometimes  even  Mass;  giving 
benedictions,  preaching  sermons,  going  on 
visitationB,  occasionally  filling  up  vacancies; 
and,  if  he  died  during  the  time,  being  buried 
with  episocqnl  honours.  This  tampering 
with  the  Offices  of  the  Church  was  certainly 
wn»g,  and  was  so  far  seen  to  be  so  that 
injnnc^oos  of  councils  were  made  to  restrain 
it;  and  J<^n  Peckhamj  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, issued  a  decree  in  1279,  that  the 
^  pumle  solemnities  "  were  not  to  begin  till 
the  evening  of  St.  John  Evangelist's  Day,  and 
were  to  "totaUy  terminate"  on  the  evening 
of  the  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  custom  was  abolished  by  a  proclamation  of 

*  It  bean,  of  eooTse,  great  resemblance  to  the  story 
of  St.  Athaxaiiiis  '^playhiff  at  bishopfl"  In  his 
AOdbood,  told  hf  Sozomen,  i.  17.,  of  which  Mr. 
lUkHe  b«  made  use  in  the  l/yra  tmnoemtivm  (vi. 
Ckfldren^  BfKvtc.  7,  "Boaating  H0I7  Sites")  hat 


thoogh  thJSBu^f^Ve  snrgested  the  idea,  it  cannot 
itdetlj  be  called  its  oiigiiiaL 


Henry  VIII.  in  1641,  but  restored  in  1656  by 
Queen  Mary ;  and  "  John  Stubs,  Querester,'^' 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  was  in  1668  the  last 
boy  bishop  elected  in  England.  Though 
Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17  th  November,  this 
young  prelate  preached  his  sermon  in  the 
Cathedral  on  the  Holy  Innocents'  Day;  it 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
extracts  may  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Hotes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  iv.  601, 
to  which  this  article  is  much  indebted. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  school- 
ceremony  at  Eton,  known  as  the  "  Montem," 
was  in  its  origin  the  election  of  a  boy  bishop; 
this  was  origmally  held  in  the  winter,  changed 
to  the  summer  in  1768,  and  given  up  in  1846. 
And  it  is  stated  (Notes  and  Queries,  4th  S., 
vii.  21)  that  a  boy  bishop  is  even  now  annu- 
ally elected  in  the  Propaganda  College  at 
Rome. 

Boyle  Lecture.  —  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  eight  sermons  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  Infidels ;  to  be  preached 
during  the  course  of  three  years  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall.  The  lectureship  was  en- 
dowed by  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
in  1691.  This  excellent  man,  often  adied 
**  the  great  Christian  philosopher"  [a.d.  1627 
— 1691],  was  seventh  son  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Cork  of  the  Stuart  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  disting^shed  alike 
as  a  philosopher  in  such  science  as  was  known 
to  the  beventeenth  century,  and  as  a  zealous 
and  faithful  layman,  ready  for  every  good 
work  in  the  Church  of  England. 

BracMtn.—An  early  sect  of  the  Mani- 
chffians ;  their  date  is  placed  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  of  them. 

Bradford,  John  [a.d.  15.,.  — 1566].  — 
One  of  the  l^Iman  martyrs.  For  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  in  orders,  and  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Cantlowes,  or  Kentish 
Town,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Bishop 
Ridley;  but  for  several  yeai-s  he  had  been 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  Paymaster 
to  the  Forces,  and  then  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  until  1648.  While  he  was 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  he  defrauded 
the  Crown  of  £620,  equal  to  more  than  £6,000 
of  our  present  money.  The  sum  was  eventu- 
ally refunded  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
was  threatened  with  a  charge  of  complicity  by- 
Bradford,  and  who,  though  he  at  first  refused, 
saying  he  would  not  *'  have  his  head  tmder  " 
Bradford's  "  girdle  "  by  committing  himself, 
yet  at  last  supplied  the  money,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Privy  Council  through  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  of  his 

?ublished  Sermons.    While  a  student  in  the 
'emple,  he  was  converted  by  Sampson,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
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ahorily  went  to  Cambridge,  intending  to 
study  there  for  three  years  and  then  take 
orders.  But  after  ten  months*  study,  on 
October  19th,  1549,  he  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  by  special  desire  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
August  10th,  1650,  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Ridley.  When  Queen  Mary  entered 
London,  Bradford  was  the  Canon  in  residence 
at  St.  Paulas,  and  being  mixed  up  with  a 
disturbance  which  took  place  at  a  Paul's  Cross 
sermon,  he  created  so  unfavourable  an  im- 
presdion  before  the  Privy  Council  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  severe  language  was 
used  in  Parliament  respecting  his  seditious 
spirit  both  when  free  and  when  in  prison.  In 
1554,  he  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
King's  Bench  under  an  accusation  of  heresy. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  at  Southwark,  on  January 
22nd,  1555,  and  was  afterwards  confined  in 
the  Poultry  for  five  months.  When  all  hope 
of  his  recantation  was  over,  Bradford  was 
burned  at  Smithfield,  on  July  1st,  1556,  dying 
a  brave  and  self-possessed  death.  Foxe,  the 
mart3rrologi8t,  p^vee  a  detailed  account  of 
Bradford's  imprisonment;  and  it  is  singular  to 
find  that  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  soon  to 
suffer  like  himself,  spent  their  time  in  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable  controversiee  about 
predestination,  Bradford's  opponents  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  great  slanderer  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The^  also  charged  him  with  the 
maladministration  of  funds  which  he  received 
from  friends  for  the  maintenance  of  himaftlf 
and  his  fellow-prisoners. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas  [a.d.  1290  — 
1349].— He  was  called  *•  The  profound  doctor," 
on  account  of  his  deep  learning  in  theology 
and  mathematics.  He  was  for  some  years 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
read  lectures  in  Divinity  there  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  office.  During  the  wars  of 
Edward  1.  with  France,  Braulwardine  acted 
as  his  confessor,  and  his  influence  with  the 
king  for  good  was  very  great ;  nothing  pre- 
venting him  from  pointing  out  to  his  sovereign 
his  faiilts  of  extravagant  ambition  and  uncon- 
trolled passion.  And  while  he  was  thus 
exercising  a  good  spiritual  influence  over  the 
great  and  powerful  king,  he  also  employed 
himself  diligently  among  the  soldiers,  anima- 
ting their  courage  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
restraining  them  from  excess  in  the  hour  of 
victor^'.  In  a.d.  1349,  he  was  elected  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  when  ob- 
jected to  by  the  king  was  elected  a  second 
time.  He  was  consecrated  at  Avignon,  and 
returned  to  England ;  but  within  three  or 
four  months  he  died  of  the  plague.  Fuller, 
the  Church  historian,  characterises  him  as  the 
most  pious  man  that  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  Anselm  to  Cranmer. 

Brady,  Nicholas  [a.d.  1659 — 1726]. — 
Only  now  remembered  as  the  versifler  of  the 


Psalms  with  Nahum  Tate,  the  poet-laureate, 
and  nearly  forgotten  even  in  that  caj^acity. 
He  was  son  of  Nicholas  Brady,  major  in  the 
Royal  Army  (descended  from  Hugh  Brad^, 
Bi&op  of  Meath,  from  1563  till  his  death  in 
1585),  and  bom  at  Bandon,  Cork,  1659 ;  was 
King's  Scholar  from  Westminster,  and  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  and  afterwiurds  D.D.  of 
Dublin.  His  Irish  preferments  were  a  chap- 
laincy to  Edward  Wettenhall,  Bishop  of  Cork 
id,  1713),  a  prebend  in  that  Cathedral  (held 
from  1688  to  1692),  and  a  parish  in  the  same 
county ;  but  taking  a  somewhat  prominent 
part  on  the  Orange  side  in  the  Revolution,  he 
went  to  England,  1690,  with  a  petition  to 
Parliament  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bandon, 
and  afterwards  settled  ther^.  After  holding 
one  or  two  London  lectureships,  he  became 
rector  of  Clapham  and  vicar  of  Richmond. 
These  parishes,  with  a  royal  chaplaincy  in 
ordinary  and  one  in  the  army,  he  retained  till 
his  death,  20th  May,  1726.  His  works, 
besides  the  version  of  the  Psalms,  were  one  of 
the  ^neid,  a  tragedy  called  **The  Rape,'* 
and  some  volumes  of  sermons,  all  long  ago 
forgotten.  The  Psalms  were  first  published 
1695,  and  licensed  by  Order  in  Council,  Srd 
December,  1696 ;  they  obtained,  as  is  well 
known,  a  very  wide  use,  either  instead  of  or 
along  with  the  older  version  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins.  Probably  a  hundred  years  ago 
they  were  sung  in  nearly  every  church  in 
England  where  there  was  singing  at  all,  and 
the  only  hymns  known  were  those  which  the 
printers  had  added  to  the  end.  They  became 
gradually  displaced  by  h^nnns,  and  now  are 
seldom  heard ;  which  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
since  (except  in  a  few  detached  verses)  they 
have  httle  merit  of  any  kind. 

Brahminism,  or  Eindooism.— The 

religion  professed  by  about  150,000,000  of 
the  people  of  India  or  Hindostan.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  Brahmins,  the  highest 
"  caste  *'  or  religious  and  social  class  of  those 
who  profess  it;  these,  again,  receiving 
their  designation  as  Brahmins  from  Brahma, 
the  Supreme  Being  of  their  system. 

Brahminism  is  founded  on  four  sacred  books 
called  Vedas,  written  in  Sanskrit;  and 
know  by  the  names  of  the  Rig  -  Veda,  the 
Yagur  -  Veda,  the  Sama  -  Veda,  and  the 
Atharva-Veda.  Collectively  they  are  kno>»-n 
as  **  The  Veda,"  of  which  word  the  original 
meaning  is  knowledge  by  sight,  the  contents 
of  the  work  being  said  to  have  been  "  aeon  " 
by  those  to  whom  Brahma  revealed  them. 
Tlie  most  important  and  ancient  of  these  sacred 
books  is  the  Rig- Veda,  or  Veda  of  Praise, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  three. 
Each  Veda  consists  of  two  divisions,  the 
Sanhita  or  Mantras,  which  are  hymns  to  ^e 
gods,  and  the  Brahmanas  or  Sutras,  which  are 
prose  commentaries  on  the  hymns  of  inuch 
later  date.  The  Rig- Veda  hymns  are  more 
than   a  thousand  in  number,  addreesed  to 
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"vanous  goda  and  written  b^  many  different 
anOiors.  All  the  mannscnpts  of  the  Veda 
lie  oon^Muratively  modem,  but  the  hymns 
themaeLvee  are  alleged  to  be  very  ancient,  the 
moit  recent  of  them  being  said  to  have  been 
written  B.C  1200,  and  the  earliest  b.c.  2000. 
Accepting  these  dates,  the  earliest  portion  of 
Uie  Veda  is  contemporary  with  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  the  latest  with  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  religion  of  Brahminism,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Big- Veda,  is  that  form  of  polytheism 
which  finds  its  gods  in  the  forces  and  aspects 
of  Nature ;  ana  nearly  half  the  ^ymns  are 
addressed  to  the  two  most  prominent  of  these 
deities — Indra,  the  Firmament,  and  Agni,  Fire. 
But  at  a  l£^er  date  tium  the  Rig- Veda  new 
elements  were  introduced  by  the  '*  Institutes 
OA  ICanu,"  which  consisted  mainly  of  a 
priesthood,  a  ceremonial  system,  and  the 
worship  of  Brahma.  At  a  still  more  recent 
date,  when  the  minute  ceremonial  and  its 
necessary  priesthood  had  become  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  the  Hindoos,  the  system  of 
Buddha  [Buddhism]  was  introduced  as  a 
revolt  against  them.  Then  came  a  reaction, 
and  Buddhism  vnm  entirely  expelled  from 
India,  finding^  its  home  in  China  and  Japan. 
From  this  tame  Brahminism  changed  to  its 
present  form,  in  which  a  Supreme  Being  is 
acknowledged,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
universe,  over  man,  and  over  330  millions  of 
other  gods.  The  gods  universally  acknow^ 
lodged,  however,  are  seventeen  in  number; 
the  great  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
the  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying  prin- 
ciple (with  their  corresponding  femmine 
principles)  being  the  most  important.  The 
other  deities  are  mostly  personified  powers  of 
Nirtore,  including  those  mentioned  in  the 
Veda.  Besides  these,  veneration  is  paid  to  the 
planeta,  to  sacred  rivers  such  as  the  Ganges, 
and  to  a  host  of  local  gods.  Of  the  three 
principal  gods,  Brahma  is  now  little  wor- 
shippped,  ^  the  worship  having  been  attracted 
to  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Vishnu  is  worshipped 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  Avatars  or  incarnations, 
manifestations  on  earth  in  various  forms, 
animal  and  human,  ten  in  number,  of  which 
one  is  yet  to  come.  The  most  reverenced  of 
tfai^e  avatars  of  Vishnu  are  Krishna  and 
Bama.  Siva,  the  principle  of  destruction,  is 
worshipped  with  mquent  animal  sacrifices, 
and  his  devotees  inflict  terrible  and  protracted 
tortures  on  themselves,  such  as  suspending 
&enii8elves  by  hooks  driven  through  me  flei£ 
in  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their 
images  have  in  many  cases  a  monstrous 
character,  with  many  heads,  arms,  or  bodies. 

But  this  gross  system  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism  is  explamed  awajr  for  the  more 
adocated  classes  intoa  monotheistic  philosophy. 
Th^«  is  <me  Supreme  Being,  it  is  alleged, 
from  whom  all  ot^  Divine  beings  proceeded 
br  a  series  of  emanations,  and  this  Deity  is 
ako  called  Brahma,  like  the  first  person  of 
the  trmd,  who  is  recognised  as  the  Creator. 


The  soul  of  man  is  regarded  as  a  hmited 
portion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  separated  off 
from  his  infinity  and,  in  the  case  of  the  good, 
to  be  finally  reabsorbed  into  the  Divine 
Essence.  This  world  is  a  place  of  trial,  in 
which  souls  are  embodied  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  by  trial  the  place  and  con- 
dition of  their  future  existence.  This  is 
settled  by  striking  a  balance  between  the 
pood  works  done  in  this  life  and  their  rewards 
m  the  next,  and  the  evil  works  and  their 
punishments.  But  the  highest  condition  of 
all  is  that  of  absorption  into  the  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Brahma,  and  this  is  attained 
only  by  those  who  carefully  observe  the 
ceremonial  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  Manu, 
by  acauiring  the  highest  knowledge  through 
one  of  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  by 
devotion  to  the  gods. 

A  peculiar  power  of  Brahminism  rests  in 
its  system  of  **  caste,"  which  made  a  sharp 
division  between  the  classes  of  society,  and 
to  which  the  Brahmins,  or  highest  and  teach- 
ing caste,  attributed  a  sacred  character.  The 
castes  originally  were  only  four :  the  Brahmins, 
from  whom  alone  the  priests  were  taken; 
the  Kshatryas,  or  princes  and  warriors ;  the 
Vaisyas,  or  commercial  dass ;  and  the  Sudras, 
the  labouring  and  wage-earning  class.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  subdivisions  of  every 
caste  except  the  Brahmins,  who  stUl  reign 
supreme,  tiiough  there  are  eigna  that  their 
influence  is  dying  out  through  contact  of  the 
Hindoo  population  with  Europeans. 

Brahmoo^  Somu.— A  reformed  Brah- 
minism, in  which  One  God  (Brahma)  is  recog- 
nised, and  His  worshippers  are  viewed  under 
the  aspect  of  His  Church  {Sanseriiy  Sum^ja^  an 
assembly),  and  in  which  Ihe  leading  principle 
is  thus  indicated  l>y  the  name  *'  the  Church  of 
the  One  God.'*  The  sect  was  originated  in 
the  year  1818  by  Rammohun  Key,  a  Hindoo 
of  large  property  and  good  education,  weU 
versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  having  aquain- 
tance  also  with  Christianity;  who  came  to 
England  on  an  embassy  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  in  1831,  and  died  at  Bristol  in  1833. 
The  Brahmoo  Somaj  is  a  revolt  against  Hindoo 
polytheism,  and  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Hindoo  Church  on  a  basis  of  pure  Theism. 
The  only  form  of  English  religion  with 
which    it   heartily    alhes   itself    is  Unfta- 

aiANISM. 

Bramhall,  John,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
— This  **Athanasius  Hibemicus,"  as  his 
biographer,  John  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Limerick 
(died  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1716),  calls  him, 
was  bom,  of  the  Bramhalis  of  Cheshire,  at 
Pontefract,  in  1693,  where  also  he  had  his 
early  education,  probably  at  the  old  Grammar 
School.  In  1608  he  went  to  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  BA.  1612r 
M.A.  1616,  B.D.  1623,  D.D.  1630.  When  in 
holy  orders  he  held  for  a  time  a  living  in 
York,  and  then  the  Bectory  of  Ewington  in 
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that  county,  to  which  he  was  presented  by- 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  of  Kirklington. 
While  in  possession  of  this  he  came  first  into 
public  notice  in  the  following  manner : — In 
1623,  while  the  Spanish  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  was 
expected,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  very  high,  two  of  their  priests, 
Hungate,  a  Jesuit  regular,  and  Houghton, 
a  secular,  challenged  &e  Yorkshire  clergy  to 
a  public  disputation  at  Northallerton.  Bram- 
hall  accepted  the  challenge,  and  so  dealt  with 
them  on  transubstantiation  and  half-com- 
munion that  (as  Bishop  Vesey  says)  one  of 
them,  it  appeu^  not  which,  died  of  the  mor- 
tification of  his  defeat.  On  hearing  of  this 
Archbishop  Matthews  of  York,  after  repri- 
manding Bramhall  for  disputing  without  his 
leave,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  for  dis- 
puting with  success,  and  he  so  remained  till 
the  Ajchbishop*s  death  in  1628.  He  was  also 
elected  a  Prebendary,  first  of  York  and  then 
of  Ripon,  where  after  Matthews's  death  he 
went  into  residence  as  sub-dean.  He  was 
now  becoming  widely  known  as  a  learned 
divine  and  a  champion  of  the  Church ;  besides 
his  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
he  had  preached  before  the  Archbishop 
against  the  Papal  usurpations,  and  on  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  had  defended  the  thesis 
that  the  Pope  was  the  cause  of  all  religious 
controversy.  He  was  invited  to  Ireland 
by  Lord  Wentworth  (afterwards  the  famous 
Earl  of  Strafford)  ana  his  own  first  patron. 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford— both  Yorkshire- 
men  like  himself — who  were  going  over  re- 
spectively as  Lord  Deputy  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Though  he  had  high  prospects  in  Eng- 
land, Bramhfdl  consented,  resigned  all  his  posts, 
and  went  with  them.  In  Ireland  he  received 
rapid  preferment,  being  Treasurer  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  30th  August  1633,  Arch- 
deacon of  Meath  1st  October,  1633,  Bishop  of 
Derry  24th  May,  1634,  and  to  this  see  he  was 
consecrated  at  Dublin  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
of  Armagh,  26th  May.  At  this  time  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  by  no  means  recovered 
from  the  unsettlement  of  the  Reformation, 
and  very  much  of  its  revenue  had  been  lost 
by  (among  other  reasons)  the  very  extensive 
lay  impropriations,  and  a  83r8tem  of  long 
leases  at  small  rents  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  great  length  of  time.  To  the  remedy- 
ing of  this  the  Bishop  of  Derry  at  once 
applied  himself,  and  so  succeedecL  that  he 
may  well  be  called  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  restorer  of  the  Irish  ChurdL  "  Some 
few  impropriations,'*  as  Bishop  Vesey 
sums  it  up,  "he  obtained  by  power  of 
reason  and  persuasion,  more  by  law,  but  most 
of  all  by  purchase."  He  thus  and  otherwise 
recovered  for  the  Church  in  four  years  the 
sum,  it  is  stated,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  j^unds;  and  he  obtained  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  which  met  14th  July,  1634, 
an  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Length  of 


Leases.    In  spiritual  matters,  he  moved  in  the 
Convocation  which  met  at  the  same  time  for 
the   adoption   of    the    English   Articles  of 
Religion  in  the  place  of  those  of  1615,  which 
included  the  unauthorised  **  Lambeth  Articles*' 
(see    that    article)    of   England,    and    were 
strongly  Calvinistic.    In  this  Bramhall  suc- 
ceeded,  and  the   Articles  of  1615,   though 
never  formally  repealed,  and  indejsd  (strange 
to  say)  for  a  time  subscribed  in  some  dioceses 
along   with    the  others,  fell  into  oblivion; 
but  with  the  English  canons,  which  he  would 
also  have  'adopted,  he  was  not  so  sucoessf uL 
Archbishop  Ussher  opposed  him,  but  com- 
mitted to  him  the  di^wing-up  df    a  set  of 
canons  based  on  those  of  England,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did :  on  this  part  of  his  Uf  e  see  Mant's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  L  489  et  eeq. 
These  valuable  services  of  the  Bi^op  of  Derry, 
joined  with  his  previous  opposition  to  Rome, 
made  him  most  unpopular  with  the  Catholic 
party,  and  even  before  the  actual  explosion  of 
the  Catholic  Rebellion  of  1 64 1  he  was  impeached 
of  high  treason.    Bramhall  was  then  at  his 
see,  but  resisting  his  friends'  entreaties  be 
hastened  to  Dublin,  and  went  down  to  the 
House  of   Lords,  where  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  as  it  seems,  by  Black  Rod,  at  the 
order  of  the  House.    0^  the  26th  April  he 
wrote  from  his   confinement  to  Archbishop 
Ussher,  then  in  England,  asking  his  help; 
the    Archbishop,    at    the  request   of   Lord 
Strafford,   the  night  before  he    was  to    be 
executed,     obtained    from    Charies    L     an 
order  for  his  discharge,  and  this,  though  not 
at  once,  was  obeyed.    The  Bishop  at  once 
returned  to  his  see,  but  had  not  been  there 
long  before  the  rebellion  burst  out  by  the 
massacre  of  the  23rd  October,  and  Bramhall, 
being  persuaded  that  his  life  was  not  safe, 
was  induced  to  depart  tdt   England;  there 
was  indeed  but  one  bishop,  John  Leslie  of 
Raphoe,  who  remained  in  Ireland  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.    In  England  Bramhall  con- 
tinued  doin^  his  utmost  in  aU  ways  for  the 
king  and  his  cause,  till  after  the   battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  2nd  July,  1644,  when  he  and 
other  Royalists    left   England,  and    Umdod 
at  Hamburg  on  the  8th;  thence   he  went 
to  Brussels,  where  he  mostly  remained  till 
1648,  and  is  related  to  have  occupied  himaelf 
in    his    old    work    of     controversy     with 
Jesuits.    In  the  latter  year  he  returned  for  a 
time  to  Ireland,  but  was  forced  again  to  leave 
the  country,  and  his  vessel  being  chased  by 
two  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ships  of  war,  he  was 
only  saved  by  a  shift  of  the  wind.    During 
this  second  sojourn  abroad  he  published  at  the 
Hague  [1650]  that  Coneecratum  and  Suet^ssion 
of  Protestant  Bishops  Vindieaied^  which,  iirith 
the  notes  on  it  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan, 
is  one  of  the  classics  on  the  subject. 

At  the  Restoration  Bramhall  returned  (Oct- 
ober, 1660)  to  England.  He  had  been  nominated 
in  Aug^ust  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh, 
vacant  since  Ussher's  death  in  1665 ;  «nd  he 
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wu  appointed  by  letters  patent  of  18th  Jan., 
1661.  The  first  work  was  of  course  to  fill  up 
the  episoopate ;  of  the  twenty-five  sees  then 
existing,  tke  incumbents  of  eight  only,  includ- 
ing Bramhall,  survived ;  the  four  archbishop, 
lies  wore  all  vacant.  These  seventeen 
vacancies  were  filled  as  follows :  to  two  arch- 
bishoprics (Armagh  and  Cashel),  and  the 
principal  see  of  Meath,  translations  from 
among  the  eight  were  made ;  four  sees  were 
united  to  others  ;*  and  to  nine  of  the  remain- 
ing ten,  together  with  the  three  vacancies 
caused  by  the  translations,  Bramhall  and  three 
of  his  brethren  consecrated  in  8t.  Patrick*s 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  on  the  27th  Jan.,  1661. 
Hardly  ever,  if  ever,  had  any  such  number  of 
biihops  been  consecrated  at  once  since  our 
Lord  ff^iwiiplf  consecrated  the  Apostles  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  Easter-day ;  certainly  it 
has  not  happened  again.  Kildare,  the  only 
aee  still  left  vacant,  could  not  then  he  filled 
<m  account  of  its  extreme  poverty ;  a  prebend 
of  St.  Patrick  vras,  however,  very  shortly 
awii^rr^^  and  a  bishop  consecrated  on  the  6m 
March. 

Bramhall's  services  as  archbishop  were  not 
less  than  they  had  been  as  bishop ;  he  was  of 
course  President  of  the  CJonvocation,  which 
met  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  he  was  also  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded as  in  former  times  in  recovering;  much 
lost  income  for  the  Church.  His  conduct  in 
persuading  such  of  his  clergy  as  had  only 
l^esbytenan  Orders  to  receive  ordination  from 
him  entirely  on  the  legal  grouiid,  putting  aside 
the  question  of  spiritual  validity,  has  been 
much  questioned ;  but  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  great  necessity  of  main- 
taining peace  and  quietness,  the  Archbishop 
is  not  to  be  too  hardly  judged;  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  ordinations  were  not, 
as  it  has  been  said  they  were,  hypothetical  or 
conditjonal  in  any  way;  such  an  idea  has 
sruen  from  a  misreading  of  a  special  clause, 
inserted  in  the  letters  of  Orders  granted  under 
soch  circumstances  PMant's  History  L,  624]. 

Bramhall  did  not  long  survive  as  Primate ; 
he  had  already  had  two  paralytic  strokes,  and 
the  third,  wMch  came  on  in  court,  during  a 
trial  at  law  concerning  his  private  estate, 
proved  the  last.  This  was  in  June,  1663,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  preaching  his 
f  oneral  sermon.  Bramhall's  works  are  chiefly 
coatroveraial ;  thus,  besides  the  CoMeeration 
•f  Froie^iant  BUkopa  already  mentioned,  and 
other  works  on  the  Boman  controversy,  he 
wrote  against  the  sceptical  works  of  Hobbes ; 
•ome  few  sermons  also  remain,  but  others 
whidi  he  left  in  MS.  were,  as  his  biographer 

*  Tbrse  noMiiied  united,  bat  Cloyne  was,  after  a 
Um  jmn,  tfftis  seiMuated  from  Cork,  to  which  it 
kad  b«a  Joteed,  and  m>  oontinaad  till  these  twenty- 
t«o  IrHb  mmnen  xvdnoed  to  twelve  in  1831 


says,  "teme  by  the  rats."  His  works,  with 
Life  prefixed,  were  published  by  Bishop  Vesey 
at  Dublin,  1677  ;  and  in  the  Library  ofAnglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  edited  by  Mr.  Haddan, 
five  vols.,  Oxford,  1842—46. 

Bramhall  married, when  Rectorof  Ewington, 
a  lady  named  by  birth  Halley,  the  widow  of 
another  Yorkslure  clergyman ;  by  her  he  had 
one  son.  Sir  Thomas  Bramhall,  created 
baronet  in  his  father's  lifetime,  31st  May, 
1662,  who  died  without  issue;  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  married  Sir 
James  Graham,  son  of  the  seventiti  Earl  of 
Menteith,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  through 
whose  marriage  with  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon, 
Bart,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  Archbishop. 

Brandenlrarg,  Confession  of.— A  Con- 
fession of  Faith  drawn  up  in  the  City  of 
Brandenburg,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  with  a 
view  to  reconciie  the  tenets  of  Luther  with 
those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. 

Brandon,  St.  Ta-d.  482—677],  of  Clon-' 
f ert.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonfert, 
in  the  county  of  Longford.  He  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  a  seven  years'  voyage  in  search  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  he  undertook  in 
the  year  545,  and  which  seems  in  reality  one 
of  those  missionary  enterprises  for  which  the 
'early  Church  of  Lreland  was  so  famous. 
The  church  of  Branoepeth,  near  Durham,  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  com- 
memorated on  May  16th. 

Brandon  or  Brendan,  St.  [a.d.  573]. 
— Abbot  of  Birr,  now  represented  by  Parsons- 
town,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  King's 
County,  in  Leinster.  He  was  a  friend  of  St. 
Columba,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  is  commemorated 
on  November  29th. 

Brannock,  St.  — A  Devonshire  hermit 
of  this  name,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
son  to  a  prince  of  Calabria,  gives  his 
name  to  Braunton  in  that  county,  and  to 
Brampton  in  Somersetshire.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  January  7th.  The  antiquary, 
Leland  writes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I., 
"  I  forbear  to  speak  of  his  cow,  his  staff,  his 
oak,  his  well,  and  his  servant  Abel,  all  of 
which  are  lively  represented  in  a  glass  window 
of  *  Bramton '  Church.'* 

Brasenose  College.  [Oxford,  Univeb- 
srrr  of.] 

Brasses  in  Churches,  sepulchral  tablets, 
made  generally  of  the  mixed  metal  called 
latten,  and  inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone,  to  form 
paA  of  the  pavement  of  the  church,  or  to  lie 
on  the  top  of  an  altar-tomb.  Brasses  are 
either  (1)  flgures  of  the  persons  commemorated, 
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or  (2)  txi0criptioii0  with  or  without  omaroental 
BcroU-work,  or  (3)  floriatod  crosses  with  in- 
flcription8  at  the  foot  or  in  a  surrounding 
bolder.  The  oldest  in  England  is  that  of  Sir 
Johnd'Abemon  (1277),  at  Stoke  d*Abemon, 
in  Surrey,  the  next  that  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington  (1289),  near  Cambridge.  The 
former  of  these  ia  oa  the  ground,  the  latter  on 
an  altar-tomb.  Many  brassea  were  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  Wan  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  Matrix,  i.e.,  the  incised  stone  in  which  one 
was  formerly  laid,  is  still  a  common  object  to 
be  seen  on  diurch  floors.  The  disregard  for 
objects  of  antiquity  which  marked  the  last 
century  is  another  reason  why  many  brasses 
have  been  injured;  the  writer  of  the  present 
article,  while  supervinng  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  church,  found  two  elaborate  brasses 
thrown  away  under  some  pews  fifty  years  old. 
The  matrices  belonging  to  them  were  found 
in  the  chiutsh,  and  they  were  restored.  Brasses 
are  particularly  valuable  as  illustrating  both 
ecdeaiastical  and  civil  oostume  of  past  ages. 
Most  of  the  beet  are  of  foreign  workmanship. 

[MONUMKNTS.] 

Brawling  in  Chnroh.— An  offence 
consisting  of  unauthorised  speaking  or  talking 
during  Divine  Service ;  and  of  which  clergy 
as  weU  as  laity  may  be  found  guilty. 

"  Brawling  in  church,  or  interrupting  the 
minister  in  Divine  Service,**  says  the  Book  of 
Chureh  LaWy  was  formerly  met  by  several  old 
statutes,  which  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  offen- 
der ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1860,  "to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  ...  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
certain  cases  of  brawling,*'  and  to  provide  a 
more  effective  remedy.  This  Statute  [23  and 
24  Vict.,  ch.  32]  enacts  as  follows :  "  §2.  Any 
person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  ...  in  any  cathedral, 
church,  parish  or  district  church  or  chapel 
.  .  .  whether  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  or  at  an^  other  time,  or  in 
any  churchyard  or  bunal-ground,  or  who 
shall  molest,  let,  disturb,  vex,  or  trouble,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means  disquiet  or  misuse 
any  preacher  duly  authorised  to  preach 
therein,  or  any  clergyman  in  Holy  Orders 
ministering  or  celebrating  any  sacrament,  or 
any  Divine  Service,  rite  or  office,  in  any 
cathedral,  church,  or  chapel,  or  in  any  church- 
yiurd  or  burial-ground,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  five 
pounds  for  every  such  offence ;  or  may,  if  the 
justices  before  whom  he  shall  be  convicted 
think  fit,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  any 
pecuniary  penalty,  be  committed  to  prison  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  two  months.  §3. 
Every  such  offender  in  the  premises,  after  the 
said  misdemeanour  so  committed,  immediately 
and  forthwith  may  be  apprehended  and  taken 
by  any  constable  or  churchwarden  of  the 
parish  or  place  where  the  said  offence  shall 


be  committed,  and  taken  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  the 
said  offence  shall  have  been  so  oonmiitted,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law.'*  A  summary 
power  is  thus  placed  m  the  hands  of  church- 
wardens of  apprehending  any  offender  (either 
personally,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  con- 
stable) who  shall  be  gruiltv  of  "  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  ;  **  the  last  term  being 
doubtless  intended  to  include  such  offences  as 
keeping  the  head  covered— except  on  account  of 
infirmity,  which  is  provided  for  by  Canon  18 — 
during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  or  even 
when  service  is  not  going  on,  in  a  consecrated 
building. 

Bray,  Thomas  [a.d.  1656 -—1730],  was 
bom  at  Marten,  in  Shropshire,  and  brought 
up  at  the  school  at  Oswestry,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford.  Having  afterwards  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  the  livings 
of  Over-Whitacre  ana  Sheldon.  Here  he 
composed  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  a  work 
which  so  pleased  Bishop  Compton,  that  he 
selected  the  writer  to  act  as  his  commissary 
to  settle  the  church  affairs  of  Maryland.  He 
arrived  in  America,  March  12th,  1700,  and 
for  two  years  devoted  himself,  in  the  ^ce  of 
the  most  harassing  opposition,  to  the  labours 
assigned  to  him.  He  Uien  retuniedto  England, 
became  incumbent  of  St.  BotolpVs,  Aldgate, 
and  died  February  16th,  1730,  aged  seventy- 
three.  In  1712,  he  published  one  vol.  of 
his  Martyrology^  or  Papal  Usurpation,  foL, 
designing  to  f oUow  it  up  by  another  which  he 
left  unfinished.  In  1726  appeared  his 
Direetorium  Missionarium,  and  his  Primordia 
Bibliotheearia.  One  of  his  chief  objects  in 
Maryland  had  been  to  establish  parochial 
libraries  in  each  parish  for  the  use  of  the 
clergyman,  ~  a  plan  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  England  and  Wales ;  and  a  soci<4y 
still  exists,  although  but  little  known,  under 
the  title  of  the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray. 

Braaenose  College.    [Brasbkosb.] 

Breaooa,  St.  [a.d.  550].  —  An  Irish 
female  saint,  to  whom  churches  were  dedicated 
in  St.  Breock  and  other  Cornish  villages.  She 
is  commemorated  on  June  4th. 

Brendan,  St.    [Bkandon,  St.] 

Brethren.    [Tunkbrs.] 

Brethren,  Christian.  [Christian 
Brethren.] 

Brethren  of   the  Common  Life. 

[Friends  op  God.] 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.— A 

later  name  for  the  mediaaval  sect  of  Antino- 
mian  feinatics,  known  originally  as  Ainalri- 
cians.  The  name  was  assumed  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Ufo 
in  Ciirist  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
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kw  of  on  and  death"  [Rom.  viii.  2].  The 
fibertf  thus  claimed  was,  Jh-sty  freedom  from 
outward  ordinances,  and  Meondly^  freedom  from 
the  guilt  of  sin.  They  were  a  wandering 
•ect,  and  seem  to  have  been  piirt  of  that  body 
of  &natic6  who  were  in  mediaBval  times  re* 
presented  by  the  Bbguakds,  and  at  a  later 
date  by  the  Faiulists. 

Brethron*    Pltmouth.    [Plymouth 

BaBTUBSK.] 

Bretsclmeider,  Carl  (Gottlieb  [1776 
—  1848].  —  A  great  controversial  writer ; 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  leader  of  a 
German  school  of  theology  which  professed 
to  take  a  medium  line  between  rationalism 
and  orthodox}'. 

Brett,  Thomas  [a.d.  1667— 17431— A 
noQ.jming^  divine  of  great  leaining,  chiefly 
known  for  his  DiutrUUiom  on  the  Frintipal 
JMurfie*  used  in  the  Chriitian  Churehy^ 
which  was  published  in  1720.  He  was  suc- 
oeasiTely  Lecturer  of  Islington,  Rector  of 
BeAteahanger,  in  Kent,  and  of  Rucking.  He 
was  received  into  communion  with  the  Kon- 
joroTB  by  Biahop  Hickes,  on  July  1,  1715. 

Brere.    [Bbibp,  Papal.] 

Brevmry .  —  The  ecclesiastical  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  daily  offices,  as 
dirtinct  from  the  Miasal,  which  contains  the 
office  of  Holy  Conmiunion ;  from  the  Manual, 
those  of  Baptism,  Burial,  ^c. ;  from  the  Pon- 
tifical, those  proper 'to  Bishops;  and  others. 
Our  "Prayer  book**  contains,  though  these 
namea  are  not  used,  a  short  Breviary,  Missal, 
Manoal,  and  Pontifical,  bound  in  one  volume. 

There  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
great  diversity  among  the  rites  of  pubhe 
worship  in  different  dioceses  and  convents, 
which  as  time  proceeded  tended  more  and 
BTwre  to  uniformi^;  the  Roman  Breviary  was 
first  settled  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  in  the 
^eiventh  century ;  that  of  Salisbury  or  Sarum 
by  8t.  Osmond,  bishop  of  that  see,  about  the 
aaae  time,  in  1085 ;  those  of  York,  Bangor, 
Hereford,  and  Lincoln,  whose  names  are 
known  from  the  preface  to  our  Prayer-book, 
were  already  existing^  and  continued  in  use ; 
in  Che  same  way  otiber  continental  churches 
had  their  own  ^  tlsee ; "  and  thus  in  what  are 
called  the  middle  ages  a  certain  number  of 
foeviariea  and  other  offioe-books  had  acquired 


Pope  Gregory's  Breviary  and  some  others 
were  in  1536  iar  a  time  superseded  by  the 
reformed  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignonez, 
which  was  published  in  that  year  under  Papal 
aaaetion.  lliis,  though  of  course  in  Latin, 
approached  in  some  de^'ee  to  the  character  of 
the  present  English  Prayer-book,  and  was 
wideW  used ;  but  the  RonLBn  Church,  iostead 
of  fzomg  on  Hke  ns  to  reformation,  went  back 
tgjin,  and  fa  1508  the  old  Breviary,  revised 


by  Pope  Pius  V.,  was  imposed  throughout  the 
whole  obedience,  except  where  a  different  Use 
could  prove  two  centuries*  prescription.  This 
is  that  still  generally  in  use,  and  it  has  lately 
been  turned  into  English  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 

The  English  Breviaries  already  mentioned 
existed  side  by  side  till,  in  1516,  a  reformed 
Sarum  Breviary  was  published ;  another,  still 
further  amended,  came  out  in  1541 ;  and  the 
next  year  this  was  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  In  1549  came 
the  great  Reform,  of  Service  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  Breviary  offices  of  Matins, 
Lauds,  and  Prime,  were  translated  and  con- 
densed into  Morning  Prayer,  while  those  of 
Vespers  and  Compline  in  the  same  way  formed 
Evening  Prayer.  What  was  added  in  1552, 
before  Uie  Lord*s  Prayer  and  after  the  third 
Collect,  forming  our  present  offices,  affected 
the  arrangement  in  no  degree. 

The  Breviary  was  usuaUy  divided  into  four 
parts,  to  every  season  a  part ;  if  the  edition  of 
that  of  Sarum,  now  published  at  Cambridge 
by  Messrs.  Procter  and  Wordsworth,  cannot 
be  studied,  a  summary  of  its  contents  may  be 
found  in  Maskell*s  Momanenta  RUualiay  ii., 
xxii. ;  and  for  a  catalogue  of  the  old  copies 
which  remain  see  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson's 
List  of  Printed  Service  Books^  London: 
Masters,  1850. 

Brevint,  Danibl  [a.d.  1616  —  1695].— 
Was  bom  at  Jersey,  and  educated,  first  at 
Saumur  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Being 
expelled  from  the  universitv  by  the  Covenant- 
ers, he  passed  over  into  France,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Vioomte  de  Turenne,  being 
employed  in  the  negotiations  for  conciliating 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
Protestants.  After  the  Restoration  he  became 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  died  in  1695. 

BxiaTeL  St. — A  hermit  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  whose  memory  is 
still  preserved  in  a  village  of  that  name.  He 
is  commemorated  on  August  7th. 

Brioe,  St.  \d,  a.d.  444],  or  Britius, 
Briccius,  Brice.  He  was  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  successor  of  St.  Martin  in  a.d.  397.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  city  under  a  faJse  accu- 
sation, after  he  had  held  the  see  thirty-three 
years,  and  then  betook  himself  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  cleared  of  the  charge.  The 
people  of  Tours  elected  a  new  bishop,  but  St. 
Brice  returned  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  commemorated  on  November  1 3th, 
and  the  church  of  Brise-Norton,  in  Oxford- 
shire,  is  dedicated  in  his  name. 

Bridal  Bing. — The  giving  of  a  bridal 
ring  was  a  ceremony  used  by  the  Romans 
before  the  times  of  Christianity,  and  adopted 
by  Christians  in  the  rite  of  espousal  or  be- 
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trothal,  and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage 
itself,  as  is  our  present  custom. 

Bridal  Wreath.-— The  bridal  wreath  or 
crown  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  when  they  left  the  church,  after 
receiving  the  benediction  and  celestial  veil. 
The  ceremony  of  "  crowning  "  is  still  retained 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

Bride,  St.  [a.d.  450—521],  also  called 
Brigid,  or  Bridget.  The  patroness  of  Ireland, 
designated  Thaumaturga,  or  the  wonder- 
worker. She  was  bom  at  Fochard,  county 
Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centiiry,  being  the  illegitimate  child  of  her 
father  Dubtach.  She  early  took  the  veil  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Mel,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  retired  into  a  cell  at  Kildare  (the  cell  of 
the  oak),  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  so 
numerous  a  community  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  them  into  distinct  bodies, 
and  to  build  nunneries  for  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  acknow- 
lodged  her  as  their  mother  and  foundress. 
She  herself  lived  chiefly  at  the  head  establish- 
ment at  Kildare.  little  is  known  of  her 
beyond  these  few  particulars,  and  the  account 
of  her  miracles  given  in  modem  accounts  of 
her  life.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  St.  Bede,  and  her  festival  is  observed 
on  the  Ist  of  February,  on  which  day  [a.d. 
521,  or  523]  she  is  said  to  have  died,  in  her 
seventieth  year ;  she  was  buried  at  Kildare, 
but  after^mrds,  about  1185,  translated  to 
Down. 

Bridget,  St.  [a.d.  1304  — 1373].— A 
Swedish  samt,  connected  with  England 
through  the  monastery  founded  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Isleworth,  by  Henry  V . 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Birgir,  Prince  of 
Sweden,  bom  in  1304,  and  was  married  in  her 
sixteenth  year  to  XJlpho,  Prince  of  Nericia, 
in  Sweden,  who  was  but  eighteen.  After  the 
birth  of  eight  children,  Bridget  and  her 
husband  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  religious 
retirement.  For  this  end,  and  to  break  all 
worldly  ties,  they  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Compostella;  and  Uli^o  died  shortly  after 
their  return  to  Sweden  in  1344.  About  this 
time  Bridget  built  the  great  monastery  of 
Wastein,  in  the  diocese  of  Link6ping,  in 
which  she  placed  sixty  nuns,  and,  separated 
from  them  entirely,  tiiirteen  friars,  priests, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul, 
four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  eight  lay-brothers.  The 
order  thus  founded  was  caJled  the  Order  of 
Brigittines,  or  the  Order  of  our  Saviour, 
because  the  chief  object  of  the  particular 
devotions  of  the  Order  is  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord.  In  the  year  1406  PhiUppa,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  was  sent  to  Lunden,  in  Sweden, 
to  be  married  to  King  Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden 
and  VII.  of  Denmark,  under  whom  the  three 
crowns  of  Scandinavia  had  been  united.  The 
English  princess  was  escorted  by  Henry,  third 


Baron  Fitzhugh,  whose  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  Brigittines,  then  recently  established  in 
Wastein,  and  he  offered  to  establish  a  branch 
of  the  Order  on  his  manor  of  Hinton,  near 
Cambridge.  Eventually  it  was  establi^ed 
by  Henry  V.,  brother  of  Philippa,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  fother,  at  Isleworth. 
This  was  the  last  monastery  founded  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation. 

St.  Bridget,  having  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
died  at  Rome  on  her  return,  July  23ra,  1373, 
aged  seventy-one,  and  her  body  was  afterwards 
translated  to  the  monastery  of  Wastein. 
She  was  canonised  by  Pope  Boniface  IX., 
on  October  7th,  1391,  and  the  next  day, 
October  8th,  was  appointed  for  her  festival. ' 

Bridgewater  Treatises.— The  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  by  his  will  dated  February 
2dth,  1825,  left  the  sum  of  £8,000  in  trust  to 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  him  to 
write,  print  and  publish  a  treatise  or  treatises 
*'0n  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation ;  illustra- 
ting such  work  by  all  reasonable  arguments : 
as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  of 
God's  creation  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms ;  the  effect  of  digestion ; 
the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  arguments :  as  also 
by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modern,  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.*' 
Davies  Gilbert,  the  then  President,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Bishop  of  London,  appointed  eight  gentle- 
men to  write  treatises  on  the  several  branches 
of  the  subject.  Their  names  and  subjects 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.,  The  Adaptation  of  External  Natwre  to 
the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man  ;  (2)  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  The  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man  ;  (3)  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  Astronomy  and 
General  Physics  considered  with  reference  to 
Natural  Theoloyy ;  (4)  Sir  Charles  BeU,  The 
Sand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments, 
as  evinciny  Desiyn  ;  (5)  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D.,  Anitnal  and  Veyetable  Physiology  con^ 
sidered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theoloyy ; 
(6)  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  On  Geology  and 
Mineralogy;  (7)  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  On  the 
History y  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals; 
(8)  William  Prout,  Chemistry,  Meteorology^ 
and  the  Functions  of  Digestion,  considered^  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theology, 

Bridgittines.    [See  Bmn>oBT.] . 

Brightmaa,  Thomas  [1566— 1607].— A 
famous  English  PX'esb>'terian  minister.  His 
principal  work  was  a  Revelation  of  the  Revela^ 
tion,  a  book  which  has  been  very  widely  read. 
In  it  he  formulated  new  ideas  regarding  the 
millennium,  which  found  great  favour  with  Uie 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry. 
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Bxisf^  Papai^ — An  official  letter  written 
in  the  name  of  a  Pope  by  the  Oardinal- 
Secretery  of  State,  and  of  inferior  importance 
to  a  Bull.  Brie&  are  sealed  with  the  Pope's 
signet  ring,  called  the  "  Seal  of  the  Fisher- 
msn,"  from  its  deeign,  which  is  that  of  St. 
Peter  drawing  his  net  to  land.    [Bull.] 

Bzief^  Rotal. — ^These  were  letters  patent 
issued  by  the  sovereign,  directing  the  collec- 
tion of  alms  in  churches  for  special  objects 
named  in  them.  They  were  read  after  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  were  granted  for  building 
and  repairing  churches,  and  for  many  benevo- 
lent purpoeee  (such  as  the  compensation  of 
losses  by  fire)  wiiich.  are  now  provided  for  by 
aodeties  or  public  subscriptions.  Great 
aboaes  arose  out  of  the  bne&,  and  a  statute  was 
passed  to  regulate  them  in  Queen  Anne*s 
reign.  [4  Anne,  c.  14.j  The  abuses  still 
continned,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  of  ninety-seven  bridb  for  re- 
pairing or  rebuilding  churches  or  chapels, 
and  forty-seven  briefs  for  accidents  by  fire, 
inundations,  &c.,  issued  between  Michaelmas, 
1805,  and  Michaelmas,  1818,  tiie  sums  col- 
lected amounted  to  £67,613  19s.  4fL,  and  the 
net  sums  paid  over  were  £28,904  12s.  Ujd. 

An  attempt  was  again  made  to  reform  the 
system  in  1821,  but  with  so  little  success 
that  briefs  were  at  last  abolished,  in  1828, 
by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  28.  "  King's  Letters,"  which 
were  only  discontinued  a  few  years  ago,  were 
documents  of  a  similar  character,  granted  to 
the  Incorporated  Societies  for  Church  Building, 
KisRons,  and  Education. 

Bristoly  BisHOPBic  of. — Since  the  year 

1836  the  diocese  of  Bristol  has  formed  part  of 

the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.    It  had 

a  previoua  existence  of  two    hundred  and 

ninety-four  ^ears,  having  been  one  of  the  six 

diooeoes  which  were  formed  out  of  a  small 

part  of  the  endowments  of  the  monasteries  by 

Henry  YIII.  in   1541-2   (The   others  were 

Gloucester,  Peterborough,   Chester,  Oxford, 

and  Westminster).      The  diocese  of  Bristol 

was  the  most  peculiar  in  its  ge(^raphical  ar- 

rancement  of  all  the  dioceses  in  England  and 

WalesL     It  consisted  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 

Bzifltol  and  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  which  was 

aeparaied  from  this  portion  of  the  diocese  by 

the  whole  of  Somersetshire,  and  which  had 

hitherto  been  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

This  arrangement  was  abolished  by  an  Order 

of  Council  made  on  October  5th,  1836,  when 

the   diocese    of   Bristol  was   dissolved,  the 

coBnty  of  Dorset  re-annexed  to  the  diocese  of 

Safiflbory,  and  the  city  of  Bristol,  with  its 

sarroondnig  parishes,  annexed  to  the  diocese 

of  Okmoester,  the  new  diocese  thus  formed 

receiving  the  title  of  tiie  diocese  of  Gloucester 

aadBrirtoL 

I>nring  the  three  oentnriee  of  its  existence 
the  diocese  of  Bristol  was  presided  over  by 
forty-three  bishops,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Pan!  Bosh,  depxived*  after  the  accession  of 


Aocession. 
PMilBnsh  .  .  1542 
John  Holyman  .  1554 
Bichard  Cheyney.  1562 
John  Bollmgham  1581 
Biohaid  Fletcher.  1589 
John  ThomboiotighiaOS 
Nicolas  Felton  .  H17 
Rowland  Search- 
field  .  .  . 
Bobert  Wright  . 
George  Coke 
Bobert  Skinner  . 
Thomas  Weetfield 
Thomas  Howell  . 
Gilbert  Ironside . 
Gu^  Carleton 
William  Gnlston. 
John  Lake  .  .  .,,^ 
Jonathan  Trelawny  1685 
Gilbert  Ironside .  1689 
John  Hall  .  .  1691 
John  Bobhison  .  1710 
George' Smallridge  17U 


1619 


1687 
1642 
1644 
1661 
1672 
1679 
1684 


Queen  Mary,  on  account  of  his  marriage ;  the 
last  bishop,  Joseph  Allen,  was  succe^ed  in 
1 836  by  J.  H.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
thus  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
BristoL  A  movement  is  now  being  actively 
made  to  separate  the  two,  and  to  restore  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
sanctioning  this  was  passed  in  1884.  The 
list  of  Bishops  is  as  follows : — 

Accession. 
HughBonlter  .  1719 
WiUiam  Bradshaw  1724 
Charles  Cecil  .  1783 
Thomas  Seeker  .  1735 
Thomas  Gooch  .  1787 
Joseph  Bntler  .  1788 
John  Couybeare  .  1750 
John  Hume  .  .  1756 
PhlUp  Young  .  1758 
Thomas  Newton .  1761 
Lewis  Bagot.  .  1782 
Christopher  Wilson  1783 
Spencer  Madan  .  1792 
Heni^  B.  Conrtenayl79i 
Pfolliot    H,    W. 

Comewall .  .  1797 
George  Pelham  .  1803 
John  Loxmore  .  Ib07 
William  Z.Mansel  1808 
JohnKaye  .  .  1820 
Bobert  Gray.  .  1827 
Joseph  AUen  .  1834 
James  Henry  Monk  1836 

[Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Bishopric  of.] 

The  cathedral  of  Bristol  is  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  which 
was  founded  in  a.d.  1142,  and  consecrated  on 
Easter  Day,  1148.  The  only  portions  of  the 
original  church  remaining,  except  the  chapter- 
house, the  great  gateway  of  the  Abbey,  and 
the  gateway  of  the  abbot*s  lodgings,  are  in- 
corporated  into  the  present  walls  of  the 
transepts.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
monastic  church  is  Decorated  work  of  the 
late  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  [a.d. 
1283—1341],  but  the  central  tower  and  the 
roofs  of  the  transepts  are  Perpendicular  [a.d. 
1481 — 1526]].  There  is  much  other  ancient 
and  interestmg  stained  glass  in  the  cathedral. 
The  ancient  Norman  nave  of  the  Augusti- 
nian abbey  was  pulled  down  shortly  before  it 
became  a  cathedral,  doubtless  with  the  view 
of  rebuilding  it  in  a  style  more  in  accordance 
with  the  reconstructed  choir.  That  rebuild- 
ing was,  however,  delayed  for  three  centuries 
and  a -half,  when  [a.d.  1867—1876]  the 
present  noble  nave  was  erected  in  the  De- 
corated style,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

Britisli  America.— The  religious  his- 
tory of  the  gfreater  division  of  North  America 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Unitbd 
States,  but  a  few  worda  are  necessary  with 
regard  to  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
British  Crown.  The  early  history  of  Canada 
is  French ;  it  was  discovered  by  a  Frenchman, 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  king.  Consequently,  the  first 
religpious  teachers  were  Koman  Catholics, 
though  there  were  a  few  Huguenots  also. 
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But  the  neighbourfaood  of  the  British  hunters 
and  traden  caused  an  admixture  of  races  on 
the  border.  The  conquest  by  (General  Wolfe 
in  1759  placed  Canada  under  the  British  Gro- 
venunent,  but  the  French  population  received 
guarantees  that  their  religion  and  laws 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  religion 
of  the  British  settlers,  who  now  began  to 
multiply,  was  of  course  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  original  British,  now  Unitec^ 
States.  The  first  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  EIngland  was  organised  in  1766  :  it  met  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
at  hours  when  the  latter  did  not  require  it. 
In  1791  a  grant  of  crown  lands  was  made  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy. 
But  the  great  disadvantage  from  which  the 
Church  suffered  for  so  many  years  was  that, 
though  episcopal,  it  had  no  resident  bishops. 
Every  minister  had  to  go  to  England  to 
receive  ordination.  Two  years  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  first  bishop  for  the  United 
States,  the  first  prelate  for  Canada  was 
sent,  Dr.  Inglis,  who  in  1787  became  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  now  fifteen 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and 
about  700,000  lay  members. 

The  Pre8b3rterian  coDgregationa  were  due 
to  Scottish  preachers.  There  were  at  one 
time  several  communioDS  of  them,  answering 
to  the  divisions  in  the  native  country,  but 
they  have  now  come  together,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.** 
The  Congregationalists  and  Quakers  date 
from  the  Puritan  days.  In  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  are  de- 
scended from  the  French  settlers,  the  prevail- 
ing religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  They  have 
two  archbishops  and  fifteen  bishops. 

Britins,  St.    [Bricb,  St.] 

Broad  Clmrclunen. — ^A  name  applied 
somewhat  loosely  to  certain  theolog^ians  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  phrase  owes  its 
origin  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  JievietP, 
written  in  1854  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare. 
He  defined  the  position  and  the  tenets  first  of 
the  Low  Church  School,  then  of  the  High 
Church,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  there 
was  another  school  of  great  influence,  though 
numerically  smaller  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  this  school  he  named  *'  Broad  Church.** 
But  some  of  those  who  are  included  by  him 
within  it  were  among  the  most  earnest  protes- 
tors against  being  so  labelled.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  men  of  the  widest  divergency 
of  views  were  called  by  Mr.  Conybeare  Broad 
Churchmen.  Many  were  men  engaged  in 
teaching  at  the  Universities  or  in  public 
schools ;  and  it  may  be  probably  asserted  as  a 
characteristic  of  so-called  Broad  Churchmen 
that  authority  in  their  estimation,  whether  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Scriptures,  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  teaching  of  Grod  in  the  conscience. 
But  there  are  innumerable  shades  of  opinion 
comprised  under  this  name.    Among  Broad 


Churchmen  were  classed  Whately  and  Ar- 
nold, Head  Master  of  Rugby,  1828—1842, 
Maurice  and  Hare,  all  firm  believers  in  the 
supernatural  aspects  of  Christianity  and  in  our 
Lord's  Deity.  But  there  have  been  others  of 
whom  this  could  not  be  said,  and  who  regard 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  an  open 
question.  The  Christology  of  such  is  restricted 
to  the  human  aspect  of  Christ's  earthly  life, 
His  Deity,  and  His  pre-existence  as  God 
being  passed  b^.  Self-control  rather  than 
Divine  grace  is  considered  the  power  by 
which  holy  living  is  to  be  attained. 

Brotherliood. — It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  brotherhoods  in  the 
Christian  Church.  St.  Basil  in  the  fourth 
century  gave  them  their  first  written  consti- 
tution, and  St.  Jerome  evidently  approved  of 
fraternities  rather  than  **  hermits,**  so  that 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  established 
throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In 
the  eighth  century  we  find  that  the  term 
'*  fraternity  **  was  confined  to  monastic  and 
clerical  bodies,  and  not  g^ven  to  lajrmen ;  but 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  is 
nsed  to  denote  a  **  gild,**  whose  majority  would 
most  likely  consist  of  lay  members.  The  his- 
tory of  the  different  monastic  orders  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads. 

Browxiy  John  [a.d.  1722—1787],  com- 
monly known  as  **  Brown  of  Haddington,**  be- 
cause he  was  minister  of  the  Burgher  branch 
of  the  Secession  Church  of  Haddington,  where 
he  also  kept  a  school.  His  Se^'^InUrpreU 
mg  Bible,  published  in  1778,  has  been  often 
reprinted,  and  is  a  very  admirable  work  for 
its  calm  spirit,  and  at  the  samf^  time  its  fervent 
piety.  From  the  multitudinous  marginal 
references  which  it  contains  has  been  compiled 
Broian*t  Concordanee  to  the  Bible,  His  2)i>- 
tumary  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1769,  has 
also  been  reprinted  several  times,  the  last 
edition  being  issued  as  late  as  1868 ;  and  his 
Short  Cateehiem  is  widely  circulated  stilL 

Browne,  Robebt  [a.d.  1560 — 163l],  was 
the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman, 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1671  became  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  which  position  he 
speedily^  plunged  into  controversy  by  inveigh- 
ing against  "  the  calling  and  authorising  of 
preachers  by  bishops.**  His  preaching  and 
the  seal  he  displayed  in  it  would  have  got  him 
into  heavier  trouble  than  it  did,  only  that 
Lord  Burghley,  to  whom  he  was  related, 
defended  him  when  attempts  were  made  to 
imprison  him.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
liberty  was  endangered,  he  went  in  1681  to 
the  Netherlands  wi^  his  disciples.  There  he 
wrote  three  treatises,  setting  forth  the  teneta 
with  which  his  name  heno^orth  be<»me  con- 
nected. The  first  was  entitled  A  Book 
which  eheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  q/*  aii 
true  Chrietiuns,  and  how  unlike  they  be  %mU 
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TmHu  md  FapitU  and  HtatKen  Folk,  Alto 
tkt  poitti*  and  parts  of  all  Divinity  :  that  is, 
#/  the  nveaUd  will  and  uxtrd  of  God,  art  de- 
dtnd  hff  their  ttotral  Dejlnitions  and 
JHtiiioat  in  order  at  foUoweth,  The  second 
vas  an  exposition  of  the  23rd  of  St. 
Matthev,  and  inveighed  against  ''ungodly 
coaunanion  of  all  &lBe  Chri^tianSy  and  eHpeci- 
ally  of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings."  And 
the  third  was  A  Trtatite  of  RefomuUion 
irithout  tarrying  for  anp,  and  of  the  ytieked" 
nm  of  thott  prtaehert  which  will  not  refonn 
mtil  the  moffittraUt  tommand  or  tompel 
them.  The  titles  will  snfficiently  indicate 
the  piindples  of  Browne's  teaching,  namely, 
the  setting  forth  of  Individualism,  aM, 
the  protest  against  interference  of  external 
powers  with  religion.  It  is  '*the  reign  of 
the  aints,*'  as  the  phrase  came  afterwards 
to  he.  But  dissensions  arose  in  the 
little  community,  in  consequence  of  which 
Browne  went  to  Scotland  in  1584,  and  began 
preaduug  at  Edinburgh,  especially  urging  the 
neoeesity  of  holding  no  communion  with 
churches  where  evil-doers  were  not  rigorously 
ezoommmiicated.  This  doctrine,  as  well  as 
his  rejection  of  sponsors  for  the  baptised, 
caused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  the  Session 
at  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was 
impfieooed.  He  then  came  once  more  to 
England,  was  again  protected  by  Lord  Borgh- 
lej,  and  in  1586  was  elected  Master  of  St. 
Olave^s  Grammar  Sdiool,  in  Southwark, 
Qiidertaking,  in  order  to  qualify  himself,  not 
only  to  irarain  from  preaching  his  peculiar 
<lo(Arines,  but  to  live  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
fire  years  later  Lord  Burghley  ^ve  him  the 
Hring  of  Acharch-cum-Thorpe,  m  Northamp- 
toBihire,  a  cure  which  he  held  for  forty  years. 
Fuller  {Ch,  Hist,,  vol.  iii,  p.  64)  accuses  him 
of  Defecting  his  duties  and  leading  a  life  not 
over  strict  He  died  in  Northampton  Gaol, 
hating  been  sent  thither  for  striking  a  oon- 
itsWe  who  required  paprment  of  a  rate,  but  it 
teems  prohaUe  that  this  was  done  at  a  time 
when  old  age  rendered  him  irresponsible. 
Hit  ft^lowers,  known  for  a  while  as  Brownists, 
derebped  into  the  Ikdspbndxicts  (q.v.). 

~A  small  sect  of  Swiss 
the  18th  century,  of  the  canton  of 
_,  They   were  led  to  believe  that 

tlteir  leaders,  two  brothers  named  Rohler, 
would  on  a  given  day  carry  them  to  heaven. 

Brnllj,  PrnufcB.  —  A  martyr  to  the 
Pwteetant  faith,  burned  at  Toumay,  Feb. 
19th,  1545. 

Broaov  ^.  [a.i>.  1040— llOl]. —The 
fc^wler  of  the  Cabthtsiaw  (q.v.)  Monks. 
He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1614, 
*nd  his  festival  is  observed  on  October  6th. 

Brjaaitati.'— A  sect  of  Methodists,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  "Bible  Christians,*' 


which  was  founded  in  Cornwall  by  a  looal 
preacher  named  O'Bryan.    [Mjrkodistb.] 

Bnoar,  Ma&tin  [a.d.  1491—1551],  whose 
historical  surname  is  the  Gbeek  form  of  Cow- 
horn,  his  real  paternal  name,  was  bom  at 
tichelestadt,  in  Lower  Alsatia,  and  was  a  Do- 
minican friar  at  Strasburg  until  the  age  of 
thirty.  Afterwards,  falling:  in  with  some  of 
Luther's  tracts,  he  was  so  impressed  by  them 
as  to  seek  an  interview  with  tke  writer,  which 
took  place  at  Heidelberg  in  1521,  and  was 
followed  by  his  adopting  for  the  most  part 
the  religious  views  of  Luther.  For  twenty 
years  he  taught  at  Strasburg,  and  succeeded 
in  spreading  his  peculiar  views.  At  Cologne, 
where  he  had  been  invited  by  Archbi&op 
Hermann,  he  was  not  so  successful,  and  the 
opposition  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
canons  compelled  him  at  last  to  relinqmsh  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  tenets.  In 
1529  he  was  deputed  by  the  four  towns  of 
Strasburg,  Memmingen,  Landau,  and  Con- 
stance to  the  conferences  appointed  by  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  be  held  at  Marburg. 
Here  Bucer  exhibited  astonishing  subtlety 
and  fertility  of  mind,  far  outstripping  the 
most  refined  of  the  scholastic  theologians  in 
iugenuity,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the  cha- 
racter applied  to  him  by  Boesuet,  Le  frond  ar- 
ehittcte  det  tttbtilUSt,  He  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  kind  of  conciliation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians,  and  patched  up  a  hollow 
truce.  He  afterwards  attended  otiier  confer- 
ences on  the  same  subject,  and  drew  up  the 
concordat  of  Witteml)er^  in  1536,  but  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Swiss 
Churches.  In  1548,  at  Augsburg,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  celebrated  Intbbim  of  Charles  Y., 
and  this  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  remain 
in*  Germany.  He  was  then  invited  to  Eng^ 
land  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  after  lecturing  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  there  in  1550.  He  was  three  times 
married,  his  first  wife  being  a  nun,  named 
Elizabeth  Pallase,  who  bore  him  thirteen  sons, 
only  one  of  whom  survived  him,  and  that  one 
being  of  weak  intellect.  Bucer  himself  died 
at  Cambridge  on  February  28th,  1551.  His 
influence  tcnaded  more  than  that  of  any  other 
foreigner  to  turn  the  current  of  the  English 
Keformation  into  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Protestant  communities  abroad.  Something 
of  the  character  of  his  teaching  is  incUcatoa 
in  the  theological  proposition  which  he 
maintained  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, namely,  ''That  all  good  works  which 
men  seem  to  pcnrform  before  justification  are 
really  sins,  and  merit  the  Divine  displeasuie : 
but  after  we  are  justified  good  actions  are 
necessarily  done  by  us."  He  also  main- 
tained strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Divine 
decrees,"  by  which  one  portion  of  mankind 
is  supposed  to  be  predestined  and  elected  by 
Qod  to  salvation,  and  another  portion  to  damp 
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nation;  and  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  use  of  chancels  for  divine  service  he  de- 
clared to  be  anti-Christian,  and  that  of  vest- 
ments, including  the  surplice,  highly  objec- 
tionable, though  not  actually  sinfuL  He  was 
fdso  one  of  the  party  which  endeavoured  to 
forbid  kneeling  at  prayers  and  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  He  had  likewise  a 
special  aversion  to  the  use  of  church  bells. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  March  26, 1660,  Bucer 
presented  Edward  YI.  with  the  manuscript  of 
a  work  which  he  had  written  in  Latin,  Con- 
ceming  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (it  was 
printed  after  the  king's  death,  under  the  title 
Ds  Regno  Chriati  libri  duo,  BoiU^  1667). 
In  this  work  Bucer  pressed  the  king  to  intro- 
duce a  stem  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
under  which  punishments,  especially  excom- 
munication and  death,  were  to  be  dealt  out 
broadcast.  Able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
would  not  work  were,  for  example,  to  be  ex- 
communicated ;  men  and  women  who  committed 
adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  all  the 
capital  punishments  ordered  in  the  Mosaic 
law  were  to  be  adopted  into  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. This  book  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  studying 
it  that  he  began  to  write  A  JHsoourte  about 
the  Reformation  of  many  Abutea,  in  the 
first  part  of  which  occur  the  words,  "The 
ecclesiastical"  governance  of  this  realm  "con- 
sisteth  in  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God,  con- 
tinuing the  people  in  prayer,  and  the  discip- 
line .  .  .  For  discipline,  it  were  very  good 
that  it  went  forth,  and  that  those  that  did 
notably  offend  in  swearing,  rioting,  neglect- 
ing of  God's  Word,  or  such-like  vices,  were 
duly  punished,  so  that  those  that  should  be 
executors  of  this  discipline  were  men  of  tried 
honest)',  wisdom,  and  judgment."  This  so- 
called  "  discipline  "  was  a  system  of  religpious 
tyranny  which  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
EngUshmen,  but  it  was  supposed  that  Edward 
VI.  was  resolved  to  introduce  it,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  to  come  of  age  he  would,  with 
Tudor  determination,  have  imposed  it  on  the 
nation.  Bucer's  book  evidently  influenced 
the  Reformatio  Legum,  and  was  probably 
known  to  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  latter. 

But  the  most  permanent  effect  of  Bncer's 
influence  was  produced  by  his  work  on  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.--that  of 
1649.  Alasco,  Peter  Martyr,  Hooper,  and 
Bucer  appear  to  have  been  continually  corres- 
ponding about  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  usages 
enjoined  by  it,  and  their  dielike  of  certain 
portions  of  it  at  length  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Bucer's  Ceneure^  which  was  nomi- 
nally a  reply  to  Cranmer's  request  for  his 
opinion  respecting  the  Prayer  Book,  but  prac- 
tically a  criticism  of  its  contents  from  the 
anti-sacerdotalist  point  of  view.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Bucer's  objections  led  tib 


the  revision  of  the  book,  or  that,  while  a 
large  number  of  them  were  disregarded,  it 
was  in  deference  to  them  that  the  Com- 
munion Service  was  so  considerably  altered, 
and  e^ecially  that  the  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Departed  were  omitted.  Under  the 
same  influence  the  office  for  Baptism  was 
altered  by  the  disuse  of  exorcism,  of  the 
chrisom,  or  white  robe,  and  of  the  chrism, 
and  that  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  by  the 
disuse  of  anointing.  His  objections  to  Imeel- 
ing  at  the  Communion  were  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others, 
notwithstanding  the  support  which  they  re- 
ceived from  tiie  Privy  Council,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  were  urged  by 
Bishop  Hooper. 

Buchaaites.— A  Scotch  sect  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  furnishing 
a  strange  example  of  religious  extravagance. 
The  absurdities  related  and  believed  about 
Mrs.  Buchan,  the  foundress,  were  very 
numerous  and  shocking.  It  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters 
of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  were  among  her 
adherents. 

Buck,  Ckakles  [A.D.  1771— 18161--A 
Nonconformist  minister,  author  of  a  Theo- 
logical Dictionary  published  in  London  in 
1802,  and  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions. 

Buckeridge,  John  [d.  a.d.  1631],  Bishop 
of  Rochester  1611,  of  Ely  1626.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmme. 

Buddosiuiy  or  Budde,  John  F&axcis 
[a.d.  1667— 1729].— a  Lutheran  theologian, 
of  some  eminence  as  a  writer  on  moral  theo- 
logy. 

Bnddhumi. — The  religion  professed  by 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
namely,  the  people  of  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
Burmah,  Nepaul,  Ceylon,  Mongolia,  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  Cashmere.  It  is  an  offshoot  of 
Brahminism,  and  originated  in  India  six  cen- 
turies before  the  Chnstian  era  with  Siddhar- 
tha,  better  known  as  Sakya-mouni,  or  by  the 
title  of  Buddha  lEng,,  "The  Enlightened ''], 
which  he  assumeo,  and  from  which  his  follow, 
ers  are  named  "Buddhists."  But  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Buddha,  and  whether  the  whole 
mass  of  traditions  respecting  him  are  not 
unhistoricaL  Of  this  opinion  were  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  as  shown  at  length  in  lus 
Essay  on  Buddha  and  Buddhiem^  and  also 
Professor  Maurice,  as  shown  in  his  Lettures 
on  the  Religion  of  the  World. 

There  is  no  God  in  the  religious  system  of 
Buddhism,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  worship  of 
Buddha,  for  which  temples  are  erected,  and 
which  consists  simply   of  prayers  and   the 
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baming  of  perfumed  woods  before  the  images 
and  alleged  lelice  of  Buddha,  which  are  innu- 
menble.  There  are  also  a  yast  number  of 
Boddhist  monks,  or  '^bcmzes,*'  who  live  a 
strict  life  in  coominnitiee  like  tiiose  of  Chnst- 
isn  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  act  as  preach- 
ers azbd  teachers,  and  employ  themselyes  in 
study.  The  end  and  object  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  is  **  Niryana,*'  of  which  term  the 
T*w%ftntTigr  is  doubtful,  somo  conaidermg  that  it 
signifies  absolute  annihilation,  others  that  it  is 
absorption  into  Buddha,  which  may  be  re- 
gmzded  as  a  form  of  the  religious  idea  of 
abisorption  into  God.  This  end  is  to  be  at- 
taiiMa  by  extinction  of  self,  and  thus  the 
strict  practice  of  Buddhism  is  a  rigid  as- 
ceticiflm,  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Egyptian 
Hbrmits. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  howeyer,  that 
Suddhism  T"*^'"t^'^^«  the  same  form  in  all  the 
ooiontriee  where  it  is  professed.  It  has  ever 
shown  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating 
with  itself  some  of  the  features  of  other  re- 
ligions. In  some  countries  it  retains  its 
original  form  of  a  religion  without  a  deity ; 
in  othears  it  bears  clear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  other  religions :  as  of  someobsolete  Christian 
heresy  in  Tbibet,  and  of  polytheism  in  China. 

BudlUBaiUI.  —  The  followers  of  Simon 
Budnsus,  an  earl^  professor  of  Ultra- 
Socinian  principles  in  Poland,  who  was  de- 
posed from  the  ministry  in  a.d.  1684,  and, 
with  all  his  followers,  excommunicated. 

Budoc,  St.  [a.d.  500]. — ^An  Irish  saint, 
whose  mimstrations  in  Deyonshire  are  kept  in 
memory  by  the  name  of  the  village  of  Budeaux. 

Bulgarian  Chnroll* — ^The  Bulgarians 
are  a  separate  race,  whose  origin  is  uncertain ; 
they  were  Christianised  by  Methodius,  who 
was  also  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia.  [Bohemia.] 
After  the  destitiction  of  the  Greek  chnpire  by 
the  Turks,  the  religious  history  of  the  Bulga- 
rians for  centuries  is  almost  nothing.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  American  missionaries  estab- 
lidied  schools  among  them,  and  translated 
the  Bible  into  Bulgarian.  In  1870  a  national 
ChoTK^  was  established,  which  the  Greek 
Pstziarch  has  dedared  schismatical,  but  which 
is  recognised  as  orthodox  in  Russia. 

SvlgttriaiUI. — A  name  giyen  in  medise- 
Tal  times  to  the  yarious  bodies  of  the  Albi- 
GKsrsxs  (q.y.),  from  the  supposed  origin  of 
that  sect  in  Bulgaria. 

Bull,  Gbobob  [a.d.  1634— 1710].~Bishop 
of  St.  Dayid*s  from  April  29th,  1706,  unta  his 
death,  and  a  very  eminent  theological  writer. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Somerset- 
dure  family,  and,  his  father  dying  when  he 
wu  only  four  years  of  age,  was  left  with  a 
tmU  estete  oi  £200  a  year,  which  prorided 
ium  wHh  a  learned  edocation  and  a  mainte- 
aooe  in  hard  times.  He  receiyed  his  early 
ednatkn  at  TTyerton  Grammar  School,  but 


went  up  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1666  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  twenty-one,  by 
Skinner,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
was  able  so  far  to  comply  with  the  Puritan 
GU>yemment  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  worth  £30 
a  year,  and  afterwards  that  of  Suddington 
St.  Mary,  near  Cirencester.  Like  Bi^op 
Sanderson,  when  his  Prayer-book  was  taken 
away  by  the  Puritan  soldiers,  Bull  recited  the 
serrices  of  the  Church,  and  a  striking  anec- 
dote is  narrated  by  Ndson,  his  biographer,  in 
connection  with  this  &ct.  Being  called  upon 
to  christen  the  child  of  one  of  his  chief 
parishioners,  he  repeated  the  service  from 
memory  with  great  gravity,  devotion,  and 
fluency,  **  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  company.  After  the  ordinance  the 
Either  of  the  child  returned  Mr.  Bull  many 
thaxiks,  and  praised  extempore  prayers,  inti- 
mating, at  the  same  time,  witn  how  much 
greater  edification  they  prayed  who  entirely 
depended  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  His  as- 
sisiance  in  their  extempore  effusions  than 
those  did  who  tied  themselves  up  to  premedi- 
tated forms ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  that  badge  of  Popery,  as  he 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  least 
objection  to  his  excellent  prayers.  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Bull,  hoping  to  recover  him  from 
his  ill-grounded  prejudices,  showed  him  the 
Office  of  Baptism  in  the  Liturgy,  wherein  was 
contained  eyery  prayer  which  he  had  offered 
up  to  God  on  that  occasion,  which,  with 
farther  arguments  that  he  then  luged,  so 
effectually  wrought  upon  the  good  man  and 
his  whole  family,  that  they  always  after  that 
time  frequented  the  parish  churdi,  and  never 
more  absented  themselves  from  communion." 

In  1678  Bull  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester,  and  it  was  during  the  occupancy 
of  his  stall  in  this  cathedral  that  he  published 
those  learned  works,  his  Defence  of  the  Nieene 
Faith,  his  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
his  iVtmi/»f  tf  and  Apostolic  Tradition  —  all  in 
Latin — which  made  his  name  famous  among 
Continental  theologians  as  well  as  among 
English  Churchmen. 

£i  1706  the  political  dispensers  of  bishop- 
rics found  out  that  there  had  been  a  prophet 
among  them  for  half  a  century  who  had  been 
a  learned  defender  of  the  Church  of  England 
a^inst  her  opponents ;  and  in  the  decline  of 
his  yigour  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  a  position  which  he  occupied  from 
his  seventy-second  to  his  sevenfy-seventh 
year.  BiRhop  BuU  was  buried  at  Brecon, 
where  he  died  on  February  17th,  1710. 

Bully  Papal.— The  highest  form  of  a 
Pope's  Apostolical  letters,  taking  its  name 
from  the  metal  seal  attached  to  it  (Lat.  bulla). 
These  seals  were  originally,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  of  gold,  silver,  or 
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leiid :  one  *'  Golden  Bull "  was  that  by  which 
Pope  Clement  VII.  made  King  Henry  VIII. 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  it  is  preserved  at 
Westminster.  At  present,  however,  gold  and 
silver  are  not  wasted  upon  bulls,  which  are 
all  leaden.  They  are  directed  by  the  Pope  to 
three  commissioners,  and  published  by  one  of 
them;  the  seal  has  on  one  side  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the 
Pope*8  name  and  pontifical  year;  a  bull  is 
necessary  at  the  consecration  of  every  bishop. 
Even  in  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience 
bulls  require  some  ratification  by  the  civil 
power  before  they  are  acted  upon :  in  Eng- 
umd  they  are  of  course  invalid,  being  made 
so  by  28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  16.,  and  by  13 
Eliz.,  c  2,  and  it  is  high  treason  to  procure 
them.  Some  of  the  most  important  bulls 
are: — 

1.  The  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  1302  (Boniface 
Vin.),  declaring  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  papal  power. 

2.  The  bull  In  Cmna  Domini,  1536  (Paul 
III.),  excommunicating  heretics :  read  every 
year  on  Maunday  Thursday,  whence  its 
title. 

3.  The  bull  Uniffmitta  Dei  Filiua,  1713 
(Clement  XI.),  against  Jansenists  and  other 
P^testants,  and  specially  against  the  RSJUx- 
tons  Morales  of  Pasquier  Quesnel  [d.  1719]. 

4.  The  bull  Pastoralie  Hegiminis,  1742 
(Benedict  XIV.),  against  impeding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  court  of  Rome. 

6.  ThQhvLninefabilis Deusj  1854  (Pius IX.), 
declaring  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virg^  Mary. 

6.  The  bull  Fwitor  AUemus,  1870  (Pius  IX.), 
declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  titles  are  generally  the  first  words  of 
the  instrument. 

Bullarium. — A  collection  of  Papal  bulls. 

Bnllinger,  Henry  [a.d.  1504—1575].— 
Pastor  of  Ziirich  during  the  time  that  the 
Protestant  refugees  spent  there  while  the 
Marian  persecution  was  rife  in  England.  He 
also  corresponded  with  many  who  rose  to  high 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  his  theo- 
logical works,  the  Decade,  was  recommended  to 
the  unlearned  Clergy  by  Convocation  in  1586. 
BuUinger  thus  came  to  exercise  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  Church  of  England  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age — greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  Continental  Reformers.  As  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Zwingli,  and  his  successor 
at  Zurich,  this  influence  was  of  a  very  decided 
Zwinglian  tone,  and  was  represented  by  the 
Evangelical  school  of  a  much  later  period. 

[ZWINQLIANS  ;    EVANOELICALS.] 

Bnngener,  Felix  [a.d.  1814—1874].— 
A  Protestant  writer  of  much  value,  ordained 
at  Geneva,  but  who  five  years  afterwards  took 
to  literature  as  his  calling.  For  many  years  he 
edited  an  Annual  Contravening  Somaniem  and 


Nationaliam.    His  chief  work,  however,  is  a 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Bunsen,  Christiah  Kakl  Josias,  Chbva- 
LiEK  DB  [a.d.  1791 — 1860]. — He  was  bom  in 
the  principality  of  Waideck,  and  educated  at 
€K>ttingen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
classics  and  philology.  He  studied  Oriental 
languages  in  Paris.  Becoming  Niebnhr's 
secretarv  at  Rome,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  1822,  and  his  abilities 
procured  him  rapid  advancement  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Prussia.  He  succeeded 
Niebuhr  on  the  latter's  retirement  as  Prussian. 
Minister  in  Rome,  but  on  a  diflerence  arising 
between  the  Papal  States  and  Prussia  in  1838, 
he  was  recalled.  In  1839  he  became  ambas- 
sador to  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  in  1841 
Prussian  ambassador  to  England;  he  held  this 
post  tiU  1854.  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  almost 
a  naturalised  Englishman;  one  of  his  sons 
was  ordained  in  the  English  Church.  He 
was  a  representative  man  in  intellectual 
English  circles,  gathering  around  him  literary 
celebrities  from  various  countries.  Dr.  Arnold, 
Archdeacon  Hare,  and  Professor  ^laurice 
were  his  intimate  friends.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Anglo-Prussian 
Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  [See  JerCsalex 
BisHOPRic]  His  literary  fame  is  established 
as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  Egyptologist. 
Among  his  many  works  we  may  mention 
Hippolytua  and  hie  Age^  The  Church  of  the 
Future,  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  Outlines  of 
the  Fhilosophy  of  Universal  History  applied  to 
Language  and  Religion,  Egypt's  Flace  in  Umver- 
sal  History.  His  wife  has  published  a  most 
interesting  memoir  of  him. 

Bunting,  Jabez  [a.d.  1779— 1868].— A 
celebrated  Weslej^an  minister.  From  the  age 
of  twenty  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success 
to  active  ministerial  work.  He  was  four 
times  chosen  President  of  the  annual  Confer- 
ence, in  1820,  1828,  1836,  and  1844.  From 
1834  till  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
theological  institution  of  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, and  by  his  brethren  his  judgment 
was  considered  final  in  all  matters  of  reUgious 
government. 

Bnnyan,  John  [a.d.  1628—1688]. — The 
writer  of  the  most  popular  religious  romance 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  pro- 
bably of  gipsy  origin,  was  bom  at  Elstow, 
near  Bedfori,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  his  own  trade.  Being  a  wild  youth, 
he  soon  forsook  this  trade  and  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Puritan  army,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  where  he  probably 
saw  enough  of  military  operations  of  thM 
nature  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  *•  vrai- 
semblance  *'  to  them  in  another  religious 
romance.  The  Holy  War.  It  was  doubtless 
at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  educated  him- 
self in  reading  and  writing,  and  listeniog 
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Ventath  the  pulpit  of  the  Puritan  army  chap- 
Jam  would  be  a  likely  way  for  him  to  have 
acquired  the  knack  of  extemporary  preaching. 
About  the  year  1655  he  became  converted  to 
a  better  life,  joined  a  Baptist  congregation  at 
Bedford,   ana  occadonaUy  preached   in  the 
Baptist  Meeting-hoaae,  where  he  hecaoM  so 
popoUr  that  the  Baptist  community  soon  built 
a    chapel  for  his  express  use.    Ln  1660  the 
return  of  the  Royalists  led  to  severe  measures 
being  taken  against  ministers  who  were  con- 
apicuoua  among  the  Puritan  party.    Bunyan 
v&B  aocordingly  committed  to  prison  for  hold- 
ing an  unlawful  assembly,  and  in  Bedford 
Oaol  he  remained  for  twelve  years  and  a-half , 
though  not  in  strict  confinement.    Here  he 
**  tagged  laces"— that  is,  tacked  or  fitted  the 
tin  or  brass  jtoints  on  to  the  end  of  boot  and 
stay  laces — for  a  hving,  and  achieved  a  world- 
wide iame  by  writing  the  FilgrwC$  Progre— 
from  tkit  World  unto  a  Better.    Having  been 
set  free  from  imprisonment  by  the  interest  of 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  in  whose  diocese 
Bedford  was  then  situated,  he  returned  to  his 
ministrations  among  the  Baptists  of  Bedford, 
and  also  travelled  so  much  among  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  during  the  remain- 
ing 8ixt'>en  years  of  his  life,  that  he  came  to 
be  called  "  Bishop  "  Bunyan.     During  these 
later  years  of  his  Hfe  he  also  wrote  other 
works  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Pilgrim'' t 
Frogr^MMf  but  far  inferior  to  it,  and  long  for- 

en,  except  among  the  literary  classes, 
particulars  are  koown  of  this  portion  of 
his  life,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  rough,  still  showing 
the  results  of  imperfect  education,  yet  to  the 
last  showing  also  the  fruit  of  great  natural 
talent  and  imagination.  He  died  of  a  fever  in 
London,  on  August  31st,  1688,  and  was  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  a  modem  recumbent 
figure  marks  his  grave.  A  more  beautiful  but 
indirect  memorial  of  him  exists  in  a  recumbent 
fignre  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort,  who  is  re- 
pnaented  in  the  character  of  the  armed 
pilgrim  Christian  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
fioyal  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Pilgrim't 
iVs^TVM  is  perhaps  drawn  on  the  lines  of 
popalar  traditions,  handed  down  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Bunyan  seems  also  to  have 
b«eo  indebted  for  some  of  his  ideas  to  two 
books  found  in  most  houses  at  that  period : 
TAe  Froftiee  of  Piety,  and  The  Plain 
Man**  Pathway  to  Heaven,  two  volumes 
of  which  Bunyan  ^>eaks  emphatically  as 
being  brought  to  him  by  his  first  wife. 
Ilie  book  is  also  largely  impregnated  with 
incidents  and  homiletic  discussions  such  as 
could  casi/y  be  derived  from  the  experiences 
of  a  Puritan  preacher.  Yet,  making  all  aUow- 
mcm,  the  work  is  a  marvel  of  imagination 
•ud  poetry  for  a  man  "*  "^^^^  *  condition  of 
fifeiorfwWacqoaintanoe  with  the  literature 
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through  numbeiiess  editions  in  its  native 
language,  has  been  frequently  translated,  and 
has  been  a  great  element  m  the  religious 
education  of  the  middle  classes. 

Bnrghars.    [Secessionists.] 

Bvnal. — ^The  burial — •.*.,  interring— of 
the  dead  hgs  been  almost  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  Christendom.  It  was  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  and,  descending  from  them,  has 
become  common  to  all  Christian  natioLS. 
Attempts  to  introduce  the  Eastern  practice  of 
cremation,  or  burning,  have  not  hitherto  met 
with  much  success,  either  in  France  or  in 
England;  while  the  simple  exposure  and 
abandonment  of  the  dead  which  is  adopted 
by  certain  Hindoo  sects  has  been  happily 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  in  the  West,  and 
would  be  indeed  impossible.  A  descrijption 
of  cremation  as  practised  in  a  very  simple 
way  in  Japan  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Biid*s 
lyavelt  in  Japan  [ii.  306,  et  seq.],  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  England  at  present  it  may  become 
necessary  for  sanitaxy  reasons  to  enforce  cre- 
mation by  law.  The  objections  to  it  are 
mainly  those  of  sentiment;  on  theological 
grounds  a  man  of  faith  can  have  none,  and 
the  right  way  of  regarding  the  process  in  this 
light  would  be  simply  as  the  last  stage  of 
preparing  the  corpse  lor  interment :  the  col- 
lected ashes  would  be  suitably  interred,  and 
the  religious  rites  performed  over  them.  Very 
slight  modification  of  the  present  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  necessary. 

Religious  Kites.  —  In  some  form  or 
other  these  date  from  primitive  times.  They 
subdivide  into  (1)  those  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased;  (2)  on  the  way  to  the  church; 
(3)  in  the  church ;  (4)  at  the  grave ;  (6)  in 
commemoration.  The  early  and  mediaeval 
offices  comprehended  all  five  sections,  and  of 
(3)  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
always  a  part ;  every  section  is  still  foimd  in 
the  Service  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  also 
far  more  elaborate  than  the  West  in  having 
separate  offices  for  laics,  priests,  monks,  and 
infants  (Beaumont  and  Campian,  Interleaved 
Prayer-book).  As  an  example  of  early  offices, 
the  Sarum  Manual  and  Primer  contain  under 
the  above  heads  (1)  a  commendation  of  the 
soul  to  Grod,  to  be  said  "  in  the  chamber  or  in 
the  hall";  (2)  a  short  litany  and  prayer  for 
the  souVs  repose ;  (3)  if  the  corpse  were  not 
to  be  interred  that  same  day,  **  tiie  vigils  of 
the  dead,'*  consisting  (a)  of  special  vespera, 
followed  by  the  complme  of  tiie  day,*  (b)  of 

r)cial    matins  on  the  next  morning;   but 
the  interment  were  to  be  immediate,  the 
mass  for  the  dead  was  at  once  said ;  (4)  the 

*  Tbe  Tespers  were  called  "  Placebo,"  from  their 
first  word,  ''^I  shall  please  {Eng.^  walk  before)  the 
Lord  £d  the  land  of  tbe  living"  (Ps.  cxvi.  9) ;  the 
matins  "Dirige"  for  the  same  reason,  *'Make  thy 
way  plain  b^ore  mj  face  "  (Pa.  v.  8),  from  which 
our  word  dir9«. 
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» inhumation,**  or  actual  intennent,  im- 
mediately preceded  in  all  cases  by  the  mass ; 
(5)  the  repetition  of  the  mass  for  thirty  days, 
thence  called  *' trentals,*'  or  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  "  the  month*8  mind.'* 

Of  these  five  bections,  the  later  reformed 
English  offices  have  retained  onl^  parts  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  have  dis^irded  any 
special  office,  except  a  collect  tot  the  Holy 
dommimion,  which  was  seemingly  left  op- 
tional, even  in  1549.  But  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion has  often  been  celebrated  at  funerals, 
and  occasionally  is  so  now. 

Some  Protestant  bodies,  as  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  at  present  confine  their  religious  rites 
to  the  first  section. 

The  sounding  of  bells  in  connection  with 
death  and  burial  dates  from  old  time  in  Eng- 
land. Bede  mentions  it,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop  Gran- 
dison  of  Exeter,  among  the  statutes  of  St. 
Mary's  College  of  Ottery,  gives  orders  to 
regudate  its  use.  Among  other  things,  he  sa^s 
that  **  great  people  **  are  to  be  rung  for  with  big 
beUs  and  many  bells,  and  "  little  people**  with 
small  bells  and  few  bells ;  also  that  the  bells 
are  not  to  be  rung  too  long,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  as  is  the  custom  at  Exeter,  **  because 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal  profits  not 
the  departed  souls,  and  much  harms  ears, 
building,  and  bells'*  (Maskell,  Mon,  £U.  I. 
ccxlvi).  The  beUs  as  ordered  by  our  present 
canons  are  the  old  mediaeval  passing-bell, 
probably  now  not  used  in  a  sin^e  pansh  in 
England;  ''the  death  bell,**  commonly  so 
called,  stUl  pretty  universal  in  the  country, 
though  in  large  towns  practical  difficulties 
have  very  much  caused  it  to  be  silently 
dropped  ;  the  bell  before  the  funeral,  always 
usea ;  tiie  "  peal*'  after  the  funeral,  also  very 
much  out  of  use  in  towns,  but  conmion  in  the 
countiy. 

Until  the  year- 1880  the  law  required  that 
all  burials  in  churchyards  and  consecrated 
portions  of  cemeteries  should  be  performed 
according  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  ministers  of  that  churoh 
only.  But  the  Burial  Lata  Amendment  Act 
g&ve  the  right  to  the  relations  or  representa- 
tives of  any  deceased  person  to  bury  without 
any  reb'gious  service,  or  with  other  service 
than  that  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  nominate 
for  the  performance  of  that  service  any  person 
they  might  choose.  But  such  right  was  con- 
fined to  churchyards  and  cemeteries :  it  gave 
no  new  right  with  regard  to  churches  or 
consecrated  cemetery  chapels.  Nor  did  it 
give  right  as  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  being  regarded  as  part  of  the  church. 

The  Act  also  gives  certain  rights  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  to  alter  the  Burial 
Service  under  given  conditions.  In  case  of 
intention  to  bury  without  the  Church  Service, 
notice  must  be  g^ven  not  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  time.  It  may  be  given  by 
any  relative  or  friend  who  has  charge  of  the 


burial,  and  must  be  in  writaog,  endorsed  on 
the  outside  *'  Notice  of  BuriaL*'  If  the  hour  is 
inconvenient  for  the  incumbent,  he  must 
within  twenty-four  hours  name  another  hour 
in  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeraL  He  may 
object  to  burial  on  Sunday,  Gkxxl  Friday,  or 
Christmas  Day,  stating  his  reasons  in  writing. 
It  is  illegal  to  make  the  ceremony  an  occa- 
sion for  delivering  any  address  intended  "  to 
bring  into  contempt  or  obloquy  the  Christian 
religion,  or  the  belief  or  worship  of  any 
Church,  or  denomination  of  Christians,  or  the 
members  or  any  mimster  of  any  such  Church 
or  denomination,  or  any  other  person.** 

Bnrian,  or  Bnxieii;  St.  [^about  a.d.  650]. 
— The  daughter  of  an  Insh  king,  who  settled 
in  the  district  of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  sixth  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  King  Athelstan  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  he  erec1;ed  a  collegiate  church  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  his  victories,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Burian. 

Burldtt,  William  [a.d.  1650-1703], 
was  bom  at  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk.  His  father 
was  a  Nonconformist  minister.  His  education 
began  at  a  school  at  Stowmarket,  and  was 
carried  on  at  another  school  at  Cambridge. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Burkitt  was  ad- 
mitted a  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  upon 
his  removal  from  the  University,  after  he  had 
taken  his  deg^ree,  he  became  chaplain  in  a 
private  gentleman's  family,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Reynolds,  and  the  first  clerical  duty  which  he 
undertook  was  at  Milden,  in  Suffolk.  Here 
he  continued,  first  as  curate  and  afterwards 
as  rector,  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1692  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dedham,  in 
Essex,  where  he  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  1687,  and  subsequently,  he  made 
liberal  collections  for  the  French  Ftotestants, 
and  by  his  influence  procured  a  minister  to 
go  and  settle  in  Carolina.  Among  other 
charities,  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  the  house 
in  which  he  lived,  with  the  lands  belonging 
to  it,  to  be  a  residence  for  the  lecturer  who 
should  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  to  preach 
the  lecture  at  Dedham.  His  best  known  work 
is  a  COknmentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  once  very  popular. 

Bum,  Sichard  [d.  a.d.  1789],  rector  of 
Orton,  in  Westmorland,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  CarUsle.  As  compiler  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Peaee^  he  is  well  known,  and  he  is 
equally  celebrated  for  a  similar  digest  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  They  gained  a  very  hig^ 
reputation  (and  deservedly  so)  as  works  of 
great  practical  utility. 

Burnet,  Archbisliop  Ta.d.  1614  — 
1684]. — Alexander  Burnet^  firstly  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  and  then  for  the  last  twenty 
years  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  of  St. 
Andrew*s,  was  Uie  son  of  a  I^eebyterian 
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vnaiMer  in  Peebles,    but   was  educated    in 
Eogkiid,    where    he    became    rector   of   a 
pinsh  in   the    diooesA  of   Canterbury.    He 
VIS  ejected    from    his    benefice    in    1650, 
and  went  abroad.      He  was  consecrated  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1663, 
and  in  tk^  following  year  was  translated  to 
the   Archbishoppc   of   Glasgow.      Here  he 
incurred   the   ditoleasure    of    the    Earl    of 
Lauderdale,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  High 
CommiaBioner  in  Scotland,  for  taking  the  lead 
in  opposing   the    ^*  Assertory   Bill,"   which 
conf  exred  on  the  king  the  power  to  change 
at  his  |ilea8ure  ''the  external  government 
and  policy  of    the  Church"    in    Scotland. 
Burnet  was  suspended  from  his  Archbishopric 
from  1669  to  1674,  lieighton,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  being  appointed  to  act  in  his  place. 
On  the  murder  of  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1679,  Burnet  became  his  succes- 
sor.    He  died  on  August  24th,  1684,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Salyator,  in  the 
aty  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Burnet,  Gilbkrt. — His  father  was  Bobt. 
Burnet,  Lord  Cramond,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Ses- 
sioo,  and  his  mother,  sister  to  Sir  Archibald 
Johnstone  of  Warriston^who  took  so  prominent 
a  part  on  the  Presbyterian  side  in  the  Scotch 
ciTil  wars,  and  was  knighted  and  made  Lord 
Warriston  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Scotland.  Bishop  Burnet's 
mother  was  herself  a  strong  F^esbjrterian, 
and  as  Lord  Cramond  was  as  strong  an  Epis- 
copalian, what  is  now  called  ''heredi^" 
may  be  thought, to  throw  some  light  on  their 
Bon^s  life.  Burnet  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
September  18,  1643,  and  admitted  at  the 
UniTersity  of  Aberdeen  in  1653,  where,  in 
16d7,  he  became  M.A.,  and  for  a  year  studied 
his  father's  profession  of  the  law:  this  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  divinity,  and, 
though  pressed  to  do  so.  refused  to  return  to 
law  cm  his  elder  brother's  death.  He  tra- 
Telled  in  England  and  abroad  for  some  time, 
and  returning  to  Scotland,  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  in  1665  (so  the  date  is 
given,  but  if  there  is  no  error,  he  was  two 
T^aars,  if  not  three,  under  age)  by  George 
Vnshart,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  presented 
to  the  parish  of  Saltoun,  in  Hadding^nshire 
(East  Lothian),  hv  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  He 
made  an  eminently  successful  parish  clergy- 
man :  and  that  he  was  profoundly  in  eam^ 
maj  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  sending 
romd  a  memorial  to  all  the  bishops  of  his 
arqnaintBnce,  complaining  of  their  "  worldli- 
nesa  and  neglect"  He  was  incumbent  of  Sal- 
toon  for  fire  years,  and  during  the  last  was 
also  Professor  ot  Dirinity  at  Glasgow,  where, 
it  is  said,  *'hif  moderation  exposed  him  to  the 
iB-wiH  of  both  Episoopalians  and  Presby- 
UfiMoa.*^  In  1672  he  published  a  "Yindica- 
tion  "  <rf  EpigGopacy  in  Scotland,  which  pro- 
cmd  for  him  the  repeated  offer  of  Scotch 
Wcfnc*    In  1673,  Burnet,  by  reason  of  his 


preaching,  was  made  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Charles  II.,  and  obtained  considerable  Court 
favour,  which  he  lost  again  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Tory  measures  of  the  Duke  of  lAuder- 
dale,  Charles  II.'s  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland.  Burnet  now  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  made  Preacher  at  the 
Bolls  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Clement's;  and 
when  Lauderdale's  Scotch  conduct  was  in- 
quired into  before  the  Commons,  he  regained 
so  much  of  his  Court  feivour  as  to  be  offered 
(on  the  death  of  Bishop  Bridecake,  1678)  the 
see  of  Chichester.  It  was,  however,  declined, 
and  that  Burnet  was  not  to  be  bribed  into 
sanctioning,  even  by  silence,  the  vice  of  the 
Court  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  serious  remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  his  evil  life,  which  is  printed  in 
Burnet's  Life,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the 
Mittory  of  his  Otcn  Timet  (vi.  271,  ed. 
1833;.  In  the  great  controversy  of  that 
day  Burnet  took  the  Protestant  side,  and 
in  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Duke  of  York  he  endeavoured  to 
take  the  middle  course  of  favouring  the 
scheme  of  a  regency;  he  also  attended  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Kussell  on  the  scafiold, 
and  preached,  6th  November,  1684,  a  strong 
P^testant  sermon  at  the  Bolls.  All  this  set- 
ting the  Court  once  more  against  him,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  preachership  and  lectui-eship, 
and  forced  (by  fear  of  an  indictment  for  high 
treason)  to  leave  the  country.  After  tra- 
velling in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
visiting  Rome,  he  was  invited  by  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange  and  his  wife,  James  II.  's  daughter, 
to  their  court  at  the  Hague.  When  his  patrons 
came  to  the  British  crown,  Burnet,  who  had 
landed  with  William  in  Torbay,  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  November,  1688,  was  speedily  pre- 
ferred to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Bi^op 
Ward  died  6th  January,  1689,  and  Burnet 
was  nominated  on  the  9th  March.  Being 
elected  and  confirmed,  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  31st  March  by  Bishop  Compton,  of 
London,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  refusing  to  consecrate  himself,  had 
(Idth  March)  issued  a  commission.* 

Both  as  parish  clergyman  at  Saltoun  nd 
as  Professor  at  Glasgow,  Burnet  had  done 
his  duty  well;  so  also  as  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, he  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions:  the  special  attention  which 
he  paid  to  his  confirmations  and  ordina- 
tions is  greatly  to  his  credit.  He  died  17th 
March,  1716,  at  Clerkenwell.  where  he  was 
buried  in  St.  James's  Church;  his  epitaph 

*  This  oommissioo,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
Bancroft's  party,  the  Archbishop  afterwards  with- 
drew from  the  Lambeth  Bcgistry,  gronndice  his 
action,  probably,  on  the  face  that  it  had  been 
made  revooaUe.  But  Bnroet  (after  Sat  croft's 
death,  in  1693)  threatening  proceedings  in  Chan- 
cery, the  commiflsiou  was  replaced.  {Sffi  Birch's 
IAf9  (^ArchkiOwp  Xaiotsoit,  pp.  303,  SOI,  30SJ 
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Htyles  him  '*ihe  strenuous  and  unwearied 
defender  of  liberty,  his  country,  and  true 
religion,  and  the  eternal  enemy  of  tyrannpr 
and  superstition."  After  his  death  his 
young^  son,  Thomas,  published  his  JTm- 
tory  of  his  Own  Time»^  voL  i.,  1724,  voL  ii., 
1734;  his  other  great  history,  that  of  the 
JtefomuUiony  he  published  himself,  vol.  i., 
1679,  voL  ii.,  1681,  vol.  iii.  (a  few  weeks 
bofore  his  death),  1716.  An  earlier  his- 
torical work  of  Burnet's  was  Memoirs  of 
the  Dukes  rf  Mamilton,  or  rather,  of  the 
events  of  their  Scotch  administration:  this 
was  published  in  1677,  though  written  in 
Scotland  before.  A  Ztfe  ot  Bishop  Bedell,  of 
Kilmore,  was  also  written  by  Burnet.  Among 
his  theological  works  were  a  Treatiss  on 
J^astoral  CarSy  1692 ;  Four  Discourses  to  his 
Clergy,  1693;  Exposition  of  the  XXXJX. 
Articles,  Though  censured  as  heretical  by 
Convocation,  1701,  this  last  was  long  con- 
sidered a  standard  work. 

Burnet  was  thrice  married :  first,  to  Lady 
Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John,  6th 
Earl  of  Cassilis ;  secondly,  to  Mary  Scott,  of 
a  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Holland,  who 
died  1698 ;  thirdly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Blake,  and  widow  of  Robert 
Berkeley,  of  Spetchley:  she  died  in  1707, 
having  published  a  Method  for  Devotion,  of 
which  two  more  editions  appeared  shortly 
afterwards. 

Burnet,  Thomas  [1636— 17161.— -This 
not  very  orthodox  divine  was  bom  at 
Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  work 
entitled,  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
This  work  was  originally  publi^ed  in  Latin, 
in  two  vols.  4to.,  the  first  two  books,  concern- 
ing the  Deluge  and  Paradise,  in  1681;  the 
last  two,  concerning  the  Burning  of  the 
World  and  the  Now  Heavens  and  New 
Earth,  in  1689.  The  approbation  this  work 
met  with,  and  the  special  encouragement 
of  Charles  II.,  who  realised  its  beauties,  in- 
duced the  author  to  translate  it  into  l^glish. 
Of  this  translation  he  published  the  first  two 
books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedica- 
tion to  the  king;  and  the  last  two  in  1689, 
with  an  elegant  dedication  to  Queen  Mary. 
Of  the  Saered  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  the  principal  of  all  his  productions,  the 
theory  is  well  imagined,  supported  with  much 
erudition,  and  described  with  great  elegance 
of  diction ;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  ingenious  fancy :  its  mistakes  arise  from 
too  close  an  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  a  mere 
visionary  system  of  cosmogony. 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  Burnet's  patron,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  royal  chaplaincy,  and  Old- 
mixon  says  that  he  would  have  become  his 
successor  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
but  for  the  scandal  caused  by  another  and 
similar  work,  entitled  Thilosophical  Archao^ 


logy,  or  the  Ancient  Doetrim  of  the  Origin 
of  Things,  which  contains  an  imaynary 
dialogue  between  the  serpent  and  Eve  re- 
specting the  Fall.  The  p^iise  bestowed  on 
this  work  by  Charles  Blount,  the  Deist, 
brought  Burnet  into  such  discredit  that  he 
had  to  leave  the  Court.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  Charterhouse,  where 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

Bnrrongrhes,  Jeremiah  [1599 — 1646], 
M.  A.  of  Cambridge,  rector  of  Tittleshall,  Nor- 
wich, left  England  in  1638,  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  of  Laud,  and  became  preacher  at 
Rotterdam,  afterwards  returning,  and  becom- 
ing an  Independent  minister  in  London,  at- 
tracting overflowing  congregations.  His 
learned  exposition  of  Hosea  has  been  re- 
printed by  Nicholls  in  his  collection  of 
Puritan  preachers. 

Bursary. — An  annual  allowance  made  to 
deserving  students  at  a  Scottish  University  to 
assist  the  payment  of  their  expenses  in  the 
Bursar's  department.  It  is  equivalent  to 
what  is  called  a  College  **  exhibition  *'  in  the 
English  Universities. 

Bursa. — ^This  is  the  old  form  of  the  word 
now  spelt  **  purse,"  the  bursar  of  a  coU^e 
and  the  purser  of  a  ship  being  in  each  case 
the  officer  symbolically  carrying  the  purse  in 
which  money  is  received  and  out  of  which  it 
is  paid.  But  burses  or  purses  are  used  for 
other  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lai^  and 
highly  ornamented  square  ba^  in  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  his  official  carries  the 
Great  Seal.  The  name  is  .also  given  to  a 
more  or  less  decorated  square  receptacle,  not 
unlike  a  portfolio,  wherein  the  smaller  linen 
cloths  employed  in  the  Holy  Communion  are 
kept  when  not  in  use. 

Burton,  Edward  [a.d.  1794 — 1836].— 
He  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Opcford  at  the  time  when  the  Church  of 
England  began  to  be  stirred  by  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement,  and  he  was  an  important 
literary  precursor  of  the  movement  refeir  d 
to,  his  chief  works  being  a  revised  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament, with  short  annotations ; 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apoetolie 
Age,  Testimonies  of  the  Anti'2iicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  Lectures  on  the  Ee- 
clesiastieal  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries. 

Burton,  Henby  [a.d.  1679 — 1648].— A 
Puritan  preacher,  who  had  been  Clerk  cS  the 
Closet  to  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  I.,  and  after  his  death  to  Prince 
Charles,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  throne,  he  was  dismissed,  and  Neile,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  restored  to  the  office 
which  he  had  filled  under  James  I.  Bur- 
ton was  also  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday 
Street,  London,  where  he  made  the  pulpit 
a  place  for  the  publication  of  his  views. 
The  Privj'  Council  at  last  arrested  him,  when 
he  was   tried  for  treasonable  writings  and 
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speeches  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Coandl,  which  sat  ia  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
was  called  by  its  name.  Prynne  and  Bast- 
wkk  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
vhole  three  were  heavily  fined,  sentenced  to 
hare  their  ears  cut  off  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned.  Barton  also  lost  his  benefice, 
was  degraded  from  his  ministerial  ofi^,  and 
his  degrees  were  taken  from  him  by  the  Uni- 
▼eraty  of  Cambridge.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Puritans  to  power,  Burton  was  restored  to  his 
firing,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him 
£6,000  oat  of  the  estates  of  the  Royalists  as 
oompensation  for  his  sufferings,  of  which, 
howevCT,  he  never  received  a  penny.  He 
died  previous  to  the  Restoration,  but  before 
his  death  difiBcultiee  arose  between  him  and 
his  associates,  and  he  separated  himself 
from  them. 

Biuton,  BoBB&T  [▲.D.  1576— 1640].— The 
author  of  a  quaint  book,  full  of  leammg  and 
wit,  oitrUed  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  He 
was  a  student  of  Christ  Qiurch  and  Rector  of 
Segrave,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  Hve  on  his  fellowship  at  Christ 
Church,  and  died  there  at  the  very  time  that 
he  had  fixed  for  his  death  in  the  horoscope 
which  he  had  cast  of  his  nativity. 

Sufll^,  Richard  [a.d.  1606 — 1695].— A 
famous  head-master  of  Westminster  School. 
He  was  bom  at  Lutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
after  receiving  his  early  education  as  a  King^s 
Scholar  of  Westminster,  was  elected  a  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxfoid,  where  he  took  his 
degree  ol  B.A.  on  October  21st,  1628,  and  of 
31.A.  on  January  18th,  1631.  Being  too 
poor  to  pay  his  fees  to  the  University  for  his 
degrees,  ti^  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret's,  West* 
mmster,  voted  him  £11  13s.  4d.,  which  he 
not  only  repaid  afterwards,  but  added  to  it  an 
•wwwl  sum  for  the  support  of  the  narish 
acbooL  In  1631  he  obtained  a  prebendai  stall 
in  MTellfl  Cathedral,  the  income  of  which  he 
;o0t  dnrin^  the  Civil  War.  In  1638  or  1640— 
for  antiionties  differ — he  became  head-master 
of  W^estminster  School,  and  continued  so  for 
fifty-fire  years ;  and  used  to  boast  that  at  one 
time  sixteen  out  of  the  bench  of  biBhope  had 
been  his  pupils. 

Ihiring  the   rule    of    Cromwell    he   was 
removed   by  the   ruling   powers   from  his 
BKtaation,    to   make   room   for   the   second 
master,    Bagshaw,    who    was    a   Dissenter 
and  re|mblican;   but  he  was  reinstated  at 
the  Betftoration.     in  1660  he  obtained  a  pre- 
bendai stall  in  Westminster,  and  was  made 
treasurer  and  canon  residentiary  of  Wells; 
and    at   the  coronation  of    Charles  II.  he 
rarried  the  ampulla   oontaxDing  the  oil  of 
eoBMOciation^     Irrom   the   inscription  on  his 
maanuDent,  H  appears  that,  as  a  schoolmaster) 
^poeaemed  the  nappy  art  of  discovering  the 
htast  aeed$  of  talent  in  his  pupils,  and  the 
«^/nwUer  power  of  bringing  them  forward; 
wbikbe  £eU,  as  tt  wealthy  plur&list,  that 


riches  were  showered  upon  him  only  to  enable 
him  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  encourage 
men  of  learning,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
piety.  His  discipline  was  severe,  and  he  used 
to  declare  that  a  rod  was  his  sieve,  and  that 
whosoever  could  not  pass  through  it  was  no 
boy  for  him — an  observation  verified  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  South,  of  whom,  when  young,  he 
observed,  **I  can  see  great  talents  in  that 
sulky  boy,  and  will  bring  them  out  with  mv 
rod."  But  notwithstanding  his  rigid  disci- 
pline he  contrived  to  gain  the  love  of  his 
pupils,  who  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the 
independence  of  their  master,  who,  when  the 
king  entered  his  schoolroom,  did  not  con- 
descend to  take  off  his  hat,  observing  after- 
wards to  some  of  the  suite  that  a  master 
should  appear  as  g^eat  a  sovereign  in  his 
school  as  the  king  did  at  court.  Of  his 
numerous  benefactions  done  in  secret  no 
record  has  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  gave  J6250  to  the  funds  required  to 
repair  the  chapel  of  his  college,  and  another 
sum  for  the  renovation  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
He  offered  to  found  a  lectureship  of  JglOO  per 
annum  at  each  University  for  instructing  the 
undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  the  offer  was  rejected, 
because  it  was  accompanied  with  stipulations 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statutes. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine, 
April  6th,  1695,  without  experiencing  any  of 
the  evils  which  length  of  years  seldom  mils 
to  bring,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Buslmell,  Horace  rA.D.  1802 — 1876]].— 
An  American  theological  writer  of  our  time, 
of  great  power  and  influeuoe.  He  began  bis  pro- 
fessional life  as  a  tutor  for  two  years  in  Yale 
College,  where  he  had  been  a  student.  His 
intention  was  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  his  reli- 
gious im{)res8ions  became  so  deep  that  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  the  college 
once  more  as  a  student  in  the  dirinity  school. 
In  February,  1838,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Con- 
gregationaHst  minister  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Six  years  later  he  read  a  paper  before  a  **  So- 
ciety of  Inquiry  "  in  Massachusetts,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  he  put  forward  unsound  views 
respecting  the  Tnnity,  but  it  was  ten  years 
later  before  he  was  formally  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  occasion  of  Siis  charge 
was  the  publication  of  his  book,  God  in  Christ 
(1849),  a  work  well  known  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  points  of  attack  were  his  views  on 
the  Atonement  and  his  Sabellianism.  His 
view  of  the  Tri-personality,  so  ran  the  accu- 
sation, **  reduced  it  to  a  mere  instrumental 
revelation  of  God  ...  a  sort  of  pantheistic 
evolution,  in  which  the  so-called  Persons 
are  merely  the  dramatis  persona  for  drama- 
tising Grdd  to  us."  The  charge  was  not 
without  ground,  but  a  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congregational  Central  Associ- 
ation to  examine  the  book,  decided  by  three  to 
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two  that  the  alleged  erron  were  not  f  uiida- 
mentaL  Attempts  were,  however,  repeatedly 
made  to  condemn  him,  and  were  renewed 
afresh  on  the  publication  of  his  next  book, 
ChHst  in  Theology  (1851).  The  result  was 
that  in  1852  his  congregation  agreed  unani- 
mously, but  without  any  instigation  of  his, 
that  they  were  **a  true  Congregational 
Church,**  and  not  amenable  to  any  external 
authority  whatever.  For  seven  years  he  con- 
tinued his  pastorate  of  this  congregation, 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  various 
social  and  political  movements,  and  preaching 
with  wonderful  power  and  beauty.  ^  His 
health  then  became  so  weak  that  he  resigned 
his  charge,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  congregation 
(July,  1859).  He  continued  to  write,  and 
his  books  were  and  still  are  widely  read. 
They  have  doubtless  to  be  read  with  caution, 
but  they  are  full  of  manly  earnestness,  of 
heavenly  piety,  of  deep  knowledge  of  the  soul 
and  its  needs ;  and  in  some  of  his  later  wri- 
tings he  considerably  modified  opinions  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  put  forth  unguard- 
edly. His  books  best  known  in  England  are 
The  New  Life,  and  Christ  and  His  Salvation. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

Butler,  Albxn  [a.d.  1710— 17731— A 
Romanist  writer,  the  ton  of  Simon  Butler,  of 
Appletree,  in  Northamptonshire.  When  only- 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Douai  for  his 
education,  about  which  time  he  lost  both  his 
parents.  At  Douai  his  progress  was  rsmid, 
and  he  early  attained  in  succession  to  the  offices 
of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Theology. 
Having  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  three 
of  the  family  of  Talbot,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  St£^- 
fordshire,  wliere  he  commenced  his  great 
work,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  was 
completed  during  his  subsequent  sojourn  at 
Paris,  and  published,  1745,  in  five  vols.  4to. 

Butler,  Joseph,  one  of  the  greatest  di- 
vines of  the  English  Church.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  children  of  Thomas  Butler, 
a  tradesman  of  Wantage,  and  an  English 
Presbyterian,  and  was  bom  at  that  place, 
1692.  After  his  first  education  at  the  Gram- 
mar School,  where  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton 
was  then  master,  he  was  sent  by  his  fother, 
who  intended  him  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  to  a  dissenting  academy,  which  was 
established  first  at  Gloucester,  then  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  principal  was  named 
Samuel  Jones,  a  minister  of  some  note,  and 
the  college  was  rather  celebrated  in  its  time, 
having  pupils  who  took  high  rank  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  o(  it.  Among  the  former,  be- 
sides Butler,  was  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (rf.  1768);  among 
the  latter  Samuel  Chandler  (rf.  1766),  author 
of  a  VindiciUioH  of  the  Christian  Religion.  While 
at  Tewkesbury  Butler  met  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri' 
butes  of  Ood  (published  1706,  originally  Boyle 


Lectures),  and  studying  it,  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  the  author 
(1713,  1714).    His  remarkable  letters,  five  in 
number,  are  Butler's  earliest  writings,  and, 
with    Clarke^s  answers,  have   always    been 
added  to  his  works.    To  his  friendship  with 
Clarke  which  they  began,  is  doubtless  partly 
owing  the  turning  of  Butler  to  the  Church. 
His  father  did  not  like  it,  and  as  a  modem 
dictionary  has  it, "  he  called  in  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  several  clergymen  " ;  they  could, 
however,  do  nothing,  and  Butler  was  at  last 
entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  March  17th, 
1714.     Here  one  of  his  friends  was  Edward 
Tedbot,  second  son  of  William  Talbot,  Bishop 
successively  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Dur- 
ham ;  and  though  Talbot  died  (Treasurer  of 
Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire)   as 
early  as  9th  Dec.,  1720  (aged  less  than  forty), 
all    Butler's    subsequent    preferment     was 
owing  to  this.    By  Talbot's  father  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  while  still  without  a  degree 
(though  as  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  law  he 
then  had,  according  to  old  regulations,  some 
of  the  privileges    of   a    graduate),   in    the 
Palace  Chapel  at  Salisbury,  26th  October,  and 
priest  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  Dec.  21, 
1718,  and  was  at  once  made  Preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  so  remaining  till  1726.     In  1721  also  he 
became  Prebendary  of  Sfilisbury ;  in  1722  Rec- 
tor of  Haughton-le-Skeme,  and  in  1725  Rector 
of  Stanhope,  both  on  the  collation  of  Bishop 
Talbot,  now  of  Durham :  in  1733  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (eldest  son  of  Bishop 
Talbot,  who  had  died  1730) ;  in   1736  Clerk 
of  the  Queen's  Closet  and  Preboidary    of 
Rochester;    in   1738  Bishop  of   Bristol;  in 
1740  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Prebendary  of 
Portpool  in  the  Cathedral.    According  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  it  was  the  deanery,  not  Hie 
bishopric,  which  demanded  the  resignation  of 
other  preferments;  he  had,  however,  already 
resigned  (1739)  his  prebend  of  Salisbury,  and 
he  now  vacated  that  of  Rochester  and  the 
rectory  of  Stanhope.    La  1746  he  was  made 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Closet,  and  on  Oct.  16th, 
1750,  confirmed  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  which 
he  resigned  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,     He 
died  at  Bath,  June  16th,  1752,  and  was  boiied 
in  his  first  cathedral  at  Bristol.    Li  1 767   an 
absurd  rumour  was  started  that  Bishop  Butler 
had  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  which  the 
only  grounds  were  that  he  had  placed  a  croes 
in  his  chapel,  and  that  a  charge  to  his  clergy 
**  squinted  very  much  towards  that  8up<^rsti- 
tion,"  it  was  alleged,  by  laying  some  stras  on 
outward  form  and  ceremony.     But  his  old 
friend.  Archbishop  Seeker,  entirely  disproved 
the  accusation  by  referring  to  his  other  writ- 
ings and  his  character. 

The  works  of  this  great  bishop  which  remain 
are  (besides  his  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke)  his 
Analogy  (to  give  it  its  usual  short  title),  some 
sermons,  and  his  first  and  only  Chetrge  to  the 
Durham  Clergy,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above.    The  Analogy  of  Religion^  NatunU  emd 
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hmltd^  to    ih4  OmstittUum  and  Omrti    of 
Haiwrty  waa  first  published  in  1736,  when  the 
viitingB  of  the  celebrated  infidels  of  theday  had 
10  far  ondermined  faith  that,  in  the  words 
which  the  Bishd^  so  sadly  writes  in  his  preface, 
it  was  taken,  for  granted  that  Christaanity  was 
diacoTered  to  be  fictitious ;  and  to  the  proof, 
fint  of  religion  itself,  then  of  Christianity, 
the  bishop  contribatcd  the  Analogy,     The 
^0MkU9  proof  had  been  given  before  \yy  others ; 
the  rdmtiw€  proof  the  bi&op  here  gives  by  tak- 
ing the  "  constitution  and  course  of  nature  '* 
—the  phenomena  which  appear  to  us — and, 
attaining  what  had  already  been  proved  (9.^., 
by  DrT^arke  in  the  book  already  mentioned), 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  First  Cause,  showing 
that  this  constitution    and   course  is  what 
might  naturally  be  looked  for :  that  it  is  in 
strict    *' analogy"  with    both    natural   and 
revealed  religion ;   thus  setting  forth  the  true 
province  of  philosophy,  and  the  true  relations 
between  it  and  faith.      The  sermons,  first 
published  in    1726,  are  rather  dissertations 
than  what  is  now  understood  by  sermons; 
they  are  fifteen  preached  at  the  Rolls  and  six 
in  other  j^aoee ;  in  some  of  them  the  germ  of 
the  Amalogy   may    be   traced,   while  others 
are  aimed  against  the  selfish  and  immoral 
system  of  Thomas  Hobbcs,  by  showing  that 
the  true  nature  of  man  is  inclined  to  virtue, 
and  not  to  vice,  and  so  leads  us  up  to  Ood 
Himflelf. 

Bnxtorf;  John  [a.^.  1564— 1629].— The 
bead  iA  a  family  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
turj  was  celebrated  in  Hebrew  literature. 
Boxtorf  was  bom  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  of 
Protestant  parents,  his  father  being  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish.  He  studied  first  at  Mar- 
porig  and  Herbom,  and  afterwards  at  Basle 
and  Geneva,  under  Grynieus  and  Theodore 
Beea.  After  travelling  about  for  some  time, 
he  fixed  himself  at  Basle,  where  for  thirty- 
eig^  years  he  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
Literature,  and  where  he  died.  His  works  are 
numerous,  including  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaio 
T^e-ricon,  a  Concordance,  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
in  4  vols.  His  son  and  grandson  were  also 
^Hebraists. 

iu,or  Bmywsld  [A.D.  1567—1637]. 
-A  learned  Pole  of  the  Dominican  Order,  bom 
at  Proaovitz.  He  became  Prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Cracow,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  on  a  continuation  of 
the  AnrntU*  of  Baronius,  of  which  he  completed 
nine  wofaoDes  (xiii. — ^zzL). 


CaUMla. — ^The  secret  oral  tradition  re- 
specting the  mystical  sense  of  the  Pentateuch, 
K>  called  because  it  was  reputed  among  the 
Jnvidi  doctors  that  it  was  **  received  *'  rHeb. 
KMal,  to  receive]  by  Hoses  from  God,  by 


Joshua  from  Moses,  and  by  the  seventy  Elders 
from  Joshua.  But  it  really  originated  in 
Babylon  during  the  Captivity,  aiul  was  col- 
lected and  put  mto  writing  about  a.d.  125  by 
Simon  ben  JochaL  It  professes  to  give  a 
mystical  meaning  to  every  word  and  every 
letter  of  the  Law ;  and  its  peculiar  system  of 
asmgning  mystical  numbers  to  letters  and 
words  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  copied 
by  early  Christian  writers. 

CacangeliOfl. — A  polemical  term,  in- 
vented by  bitter  Boman  controversialists  of 
the  Beformation  age  in  opposition  to  **  £van- 
gelics,"  and  signifying  *'  messengers  of  evil.** 

Cadockt  St.  [a.d.  550],  was  nephew  to 
Brecan,  King  of  Brecknockshire,  and  founder 
and  first  abbot  of  liancarven,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

CflMbnon. — The  author  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian English  poem  was  a  native  of  Northum- 
bria.  Caedmon  was  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  abbeys,  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  story  goes  that  he  had  shown  no  incli- 
nation at  a&  to  verse-making  imtil  one  night, 
when,  sleeping  in  a  stable,  he  had  a  wonderful 
dream.  He  was  ordered  to  sing  a  song,  and 
when  he  said  he  knew  none,  he  was  told  to 
<«Bingthebeginning  of  created  thin^."  From 
that  time  he  devoted  his  whole  tmie  to  his 
art.  His  chief  work,  written  about  670,  was 
a  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  theparts 
chosen  by  him  being  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
the  diief  points  in  the  history  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  the  life  of  Daniel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Gospels.  Bede  says  of  him :  *'  Others  after 
him  tried  to  make  religious  poems,  but  none 
could  vie  with  him,  for  he  did  not  learn  the 
art  of  poetry  from  men,  nor  of  men,  but  from 
God,"  and  this  was  the  common  idea  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  somewhere  at  the 
end  of  Uie  seventh  century,  but  the  exact  date 
is  not  known. 

ClsremoniariiUi. — ^The  clergyman  or 
layman  in  the  Roman  church  who  is  appointed 
expressly  to  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
services.  Such  a  skilled  officer  is  also  recog- 
nised as  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  services 
as  Coronations,  State  funerals,  &c.,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing ritual  order  and  ritual  propriety,  instead 
of  allowing  things  to  take  their  chance. 

Caerleon.— This  name,  meaning  the 
"  Fort  or  Town  of  the  Legion,**  was  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Chester,  upon  the  border  <rf 
North  Wales,  and  to  the  place  in  South 
Wales  which  is  still  called  Caerleon-upon- 
Usk,  and  which  was  called  UrbB  LegvmU  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  A^.  It  was 
the  place  where  the  early  British  martyrs, 
Aaron  and  Julius,  suffered  [Aabon,  St.],  iind 
of  which  Adelfius,  one  of  the  thriee  British 
bishops  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
A.D.  314,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
bishop.    [Adbupius.]    Oaerleon  was  a  metro- 
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political  province  of  the  ancient  British 
Church.  Eleven  occupiers  of  the  see  are 
named  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  who  remarks  that 
while  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  list, 
there  is  more  that  is  fabrication. 

Csraarins  of  Aries  [a.d.  468—642].— 
One  of  the  greatest  of  early  French  bishops. 
He  was  bom  at  Ch&lons,  and  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Lerins.  In  consequence  of  ill-health  he  re- 
moved to  Aries,  and  having  in  a.d.  602  been 
consecrated  to  that  see,  he  remained  there  for 
the  rost  of  his  life.  He  presided  at  several 
CSouncils,  and  was  much  mixed  up  with  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  in  which  he  followed 
the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  Grace  and 
Free  Will. 

Caianites.    [Gaianit^.] 

Cainites. — A  perverse  sect  of  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  or  the  latter  half  of  the 
first,  who  adopted  Cain,  Esau,  the  Sodomites, 
Korah,  and  Judas  Iscariot  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration. 

C^jetan  [a.d.  1469  — 1634].— Sumamed 
from  the  Latin  name  of  Ghieta,  his  birthplace. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who  also 
made  him  his  legate  in  Germany,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  back 
Luther  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before 
his  separation  was  finally  completed.  In  l619 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  6a§ta  He  died 
at  Rome.  His  principal  work  was  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible  in  five  folio  volumes. 

Calamus. — A  '*  reed ''  or  tube,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  through  which  the  contents  of 
the  chalice  were  drawn  into  the  mouth.  The 
custom  of  using  such  a  tube  was  a  step 
on  the  way  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  its  use  being  alleged  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  spilling  the  consecrated 
wine  through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  lay 
communicants. 

Calamy,  Edmukd  [a.d.  1600—1666],  was 
bom  in  Loudon.  He  took  his  B.A,  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1619,  being  a  member  of  Pem- 
broke Hall.  In  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  continued 
until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Wren's  arti- 
cles compelled  him  to  g^ve  up  his  office 
and  leave  the  diocese.  He  then  received 
the  valuable  living  of  Bochford,  in  Essex,  but 
was  .obliged  by  frequent  fits  of  ague  to 
relinquish  it,  whereupon  he  openly  renounced 
the  Church,  and  declared  himself  a  Presbyte- 
rian. In  1639  he  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermanbur}'^,  in  London,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty  years.  He  joined 
with  four  others  in  printing  a  pamphlet,  which 
they  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Smectymnuus,  this  strange  word  being  made 
up  of  the  initials  of  their  several  names, 
Stephen  Marshall,  Sdmund  Cal^uny,  Thomas 
Yong,  Matthew  Il'ewcomen,  Wilham  Spur- 


stow.  This  book  was  written  as  a  reply  to 
Bishop  Hall's  Divine  Ri^ht  of  Episcopacy ;  und 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  anythuig  which 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  the  relijgious 
world  has  surpassed  this  wo»k  in  severity  of 
language.  In  1641  Calamy  was  appointed  one 
of  the  well-known  Assembly  of  Divines. 
His  views  became  more  moderate  when  the 
Independents  supplanted  the  Presbyterians; 
and  he  was  one  oi  the  Presbyterians  who  re- 
monstrated against  the  execution  of  King 
Charles.  At  the  Restoration  Charles  II. 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  offered 
him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which 
he  refused.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  he  resigned  his  preferment,  and 
refused,  like  many  others,  to  attend  the 
church  in  which  he  had  so  long  officiated. 
Calamy  died  Oct.  29th,  1666,  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  misery 
caused  by  the  Fire  of  London. 

Calamy.  Edmuicd  [a.d.  1671—1732].— 
Grandson  of  the  last,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
diiefly  known  as  having  edited  Baxter's  Life 
and  TimeSy  which  pubhcation  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Calamy  and  Bie^op  Hoadly. 

Calderwood,  David  [a.d.  1575—1651]. 
— A  Presbji»rian  minister,  who,  on  Jamee  VI. 
visiting  Scotland  in  1617,  presented  to  him  a 
protest  against  the  establis^mient  of  Episcopacy. 
For  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  High 
Commission  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  refusing  to 
submit,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  only  re- 
leased on  promising  to  leave  the  country.  He 
retired  to  Holland  in  1619,  and  there  wrote 
his  Altare  Damaacenumf  or  the  Pattern  of  the 
Engliik  Hierarchy  and  Church  obtrudtd  on  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  James 
VL,  in  1626,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1638  became  minister  of  Pencaitland,  in  Enst 
Lothian.  In  1643  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  for 
Public  Worship  in  Scotland,  But  his  great 
work  was  his  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland^ 
from  the  Beformation  to  the  death  of  James 
VI. ;  it  was  not  published  during  his  lifetime, 
but  the  MS.  was  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Wodrow  Society  printed 
and  published  it  between  the  years  1842  and 
1845. 

Calendar. —An  ecclesiastical  almanack, 
indicating  the  special  days  and  seasons  ob- 
served by  the  Church  in  general,  or  by  a  par- 
ticular Church.  It  is  obvious  that  such,  a 
guide  must  have  suggested  itself  wherever  Uic 
art  of  wiiting  and  the  religious  distinction  of 
days  was  in  use.  Something  in  the  form 
of  a  written  calendar  long  in  use  is  indicated 
about  250  years  before  Christ  by  the  Alexan- 
drian Jew  known  as  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach : 
"  Why  doth  one  day  excel  another  whereas 
all  the  light  of  every  day  in  the  year  is  of  the 
8unP  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  they 
were  distinguished :  and  He  altered  seasons 
and  feasts.    Some  of  them  hath  He  made  high 
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daya  and  hallowed  them,  and  some  of  them 
hih  He  made  ordinary  dayb  *'  [Ecdns.  zxxiii. 
7—9].  According  to  the  theory  generally 
tccepted  in  the  Christian  Church,  Sunday  is 
baDowed  by  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  which 
took  place  on  that  day,  and  is  a  sufficient 
justification  for  substituting  it  for  the  last 
dsy  of  the  week  as  the  sacred  day  of  the 
serezL 

The  Calendar  may  be  defined  as  a 
guide  to  and  a  record  of  that  system  of 
** seasons  and  feasts"  which  our  Lord  has 
** altered'*  from  their  original  institution  by 
His  work,  and  of  those  "high  days"  which 
He  has  **  hallowed"  by  His  sufferings  or  His 
triamphs.  The  name  of  the  Calendar  is 
tttken  from  the  Latin  word,  CaUndariumf 
vhich  was  a  list  of  the  days  of  the  year  diri. 
ded  into  months,  the  first  days  of  the  month 
being  designated  "C^dends,"  so  named  be- 
cause the  priest  called  the  people  to  notice  that 
it  was  new  moon. 

An  ecclesiastical  calendar  may  be  so  con- 
ftructed  as  to  indicate  all  the  holy .  days, 
**  moveable  "  or  "  immoveable,"  in  a  particu- 
lar year,  in  which  case  it  wiU  serve  as  a 
guide  for  that  year  alone,  or  it  may  be  so 
eonstmctcd  as  to  show  the  "immoveable" 
festivals  only,  as  is  that  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  supplemented  by 
"TabJes"  for  finding  Easter  Day  and  the 
otho'  moveable  holy  days ;  and  from  the  two 
together  a  calendar  for  the  whole  of  any  year 
during  a  long  period  may  be  made.  Probably 
GilendarB  were  practically  constructed  in  the 
first  instance  by  taking  or  making  an  ordi- 
nary Calendarutmy  and  writing  &e  names 
of  the  ^>ecial  Chorch  days  against  the 
days  of  the  year  already  written.  Thus  a 
monthly  table  would  result,  which  would  com- 
prise, tirst,  a  list  of  days  under  their  usual 
mnaber  and  designation,  secondly  a  list  of 
the  holy  days  or  days  of  Church  observance, 
inclnding  Sundays,  such  fests  and  principal 
feitivals  as  had  then  come  into  use,  and  the 
gzadiudly  lengthening  list  of  martyrs  and 
other  holy  persons  who  were  commemorated 
in  Divine  service. 

Christian  calendars  exist  of  as  early  a  date 
IS  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  but  the  eai-li- 
est  known  one  of  tho  Church  of  England  is 
ittributed  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in 
A.D.  735.  The  orig^inal  manuscript  is  in  an 
uident  copy  of  Bede's  works  preserved  at 
f^ory,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  Martene, 
^Hu)  fiist  printed  it  [  Fet.  Script,  vi.  636],  Calen- 
darwm  Fioriatense.  Later  medisBval  calendars 
ezi^  in  great  abundance  and  in  considerable 
▼ariety,  a  copy  being  found  in  almost  every 
public  Service  Book  or  private  Book  of  Hours 
that  has  been  preserved.  In  all  these  the  list 
'  of  principal  saints  is  invariable,  but  there  is 
considerable  variety  among  the  minor  saints 
—names  occurring  in  the  north,  for  example, 
vhich  do  not  occur  in  the  south,  and  local 
VL    the    calendars    of    monasteries. 


When,  at  the  Kef  omiation  period,  an  endea- 
vour was  made  to  secure  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible  in  aU  matters  connected  with  reU- 
gious  observances,  the  Anglican  Calendar  was 
much  simplified,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the 
year  1662  in  the  form  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  saints  com- 
memorated may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: — ^The  Apostles  and  other  holy  per- 
sons of  the  First  Age,  or  spedaUy  connected 
with  our  Lord ;  Martyrs  in  the  age  of  persecu- 
tion ;  Martyrs  and  other  saints  especially  con- 
nected with  England;  and  IVench  and  other 
saints  not  included  in  either  of  the  precediug 
classes. 

Notices  of  these  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  They  are  further  divided 
into  *'  red  letter"  and  *' black  letter  "  saints. 
The  former  are  those  for  whose  days  a  special 
collect,  &c.,  is  TOOvided,  and  so  called  because 
in  Bubricated  Prayer  Books  they  are  printed 
in  red.  When  onl^  one  ink  is  used,  they  are 
distinguished  by  difference  of  type.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  state  on  what  principle  the 
compilers  of  the  English  Calendar  made  their 
selection  of  names.  In  many  cases,  probably, 
it  was  the  recurrence  of  secular  anniversaries 
which  had  become  associated  with  certain 
days.  In  others,  English  and  French  martyrs 
seem  to  have  been  specially  &voured. 

Calendaj*  Bretbren.  —  A  fraternity, 
embracing  both  sexes,  which  arose  in  Germany 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  spread  over  parts 
of  France  and  Hungary.  Its  chief  objects 
were  the  care  of  its  sick  members,  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  providing  masses  for  their 
Bouls.  It  took  its  name  from  the  custom  of 
meeting  on  the  Kalends,  or  first  day  of  each 
month ;  this  meeting  was  usually  closed  by  a 
meal,  but  after  a  time  it  became  abused  as  an 
occasion  of  riotous  living,  and  the  Beforma- 
tion  broke  up  the  fraternity. 

Calisctmes.—A  section  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  by  whom  great  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  chalice,  or 
ctdix  (hence  their  name)  from  the  laity.  As 
they  were  the  advocates  of  continuing  to  ad- 
minister in  each  kind  [Lat.  Sub  utrdque  apecie]^ 
they  also  received  the  controversial  name  of 
Utkaquists.    [Bohemia.] 

Caliztos.  or  Callistns,  St.  [a.d. 
223].— The  fifteenth  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
who  succeeded  Zephyrinus  in  a.d.  211, 
occupied  the  Papal  throne  for  five  years,  and 
then  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  drowned 
in  a  well.  His  memory  was  greatly  venerated 
for  many  ages,  but  in  some  works  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  Hippolytus,  which  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years, 
both  Calixtus  and  Zephyrinus  are  accused, 
apparently  with  some  reason,  of  having  given 
way  to  ttie  heresy  of  the  Patripassians, 
which  led  on  to  that  of  Sabellius,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  transmuted 
into  a  form  of  Clnitarianism.     The  name  of 
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8t  Calixtus  has  always  been  associated  with 
one  of  those  great  cemeteries  of  martyrs,  the 
Catacombs,  in  which  nearly  200,000  of  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  laid. 

Calbctos,  Geohob  [a.d.  1586 — 1656].— 
A  noted  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Helm- 
staat  for  forty-two  years.  He  was  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  head  of  the  school  of  Stncbb- 
TI8TS,  by  whom  an  earnest  endeavour  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  caused  by 
the  Reformation. 

Call.— A  term  used  to  express  that  spirit- 
ual inclination  to  an  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry  which  is  otherwise  known  by  the 
theological  word  Vocation. 

Calmet,  AuousTiNB  [a.d.  1672 — 1767]. — 
A  learned  Biblical  scholar,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  int^retation  and  historical 
illustration  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  most  of  the  knowledge  on  the 
subject  which  was  possessed  by  English 
divines  down  to  recent  years.  Calmet  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
tuition  of  the  younger  monks ;  and  his  lectures 
to  them  formed  the  basis  of  a  Commentary  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  but  which  was  translated  into  French, 
and  published  in  twenty-three  quarto  volumes 
in  1707 — 16.  This  was  followed  by  a  Histoiy 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  by  his 
famous  Dictionary  of  the  BibU  in  four  folio 
volumes. 

Cal03rer8> — ^Monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  name  signifies  "  a  good  old  age."  Greek 
monks  follow  the  rules  of  St.  BasU,  which  are 
more  rigorous  and  ascetic  than  those  of  the 
West.  They  are  divided  into  Canobitea^  i.e. 
dwellers  together  in  one  monastery,  ufn^Aon^, 
who  live  apart,  but  near  monasteries,  and  re- 
sort to  them  on  great  days,  and  Hermits^ 
solitary  recluses.  Their  Hours  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  the  West  ^Canonical  Houus), 
but  they  have  four  Fasts  in  the  year,  namely, 
Lent ;  tiie  Fast  of  the  Apostles,  Deginning  the 
eighth  day  after  Whit-Sunday  and  lasting 
three  weeks;  the  Fast  of  the  Assumption, 
lasting  fourteen  days;  and  Advent.  Their 
largest  monastery  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Calvary.— A  name  applied  to  an  artificial 
rock  or  hill  on  which  are  placed  images  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  and  the  groups  sur- 
rounding it.  Calvaries  are  very  common  on 
the  Continent,  as  adjuncts  to  churches  or 
religious  houses.  Thus,  in  the  yard  adjoining 
St.  Faul*8  Church,  at  Antwerp,  there  is  a  high 
mound  with  a  winding  footpath,  at  various 
|)arts  of  which  are  groups  of  figures,  represent- 
ing the  procession  to  Calvary,  as  weU  as  the 
Death  upon  it,  and  beneath  it  is  a  tomb,  in 
which  the  spectator  beholds  through  bars  the 
representation  of  the  dead  Christ. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  image  g^roup 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  near  th^ 


Cross.  On  the  Continent  such  Calvaries  are 
very  common  by  the  wayside,  placed  as  invi- 
tations to  prayer. 

Calvin,  John  [1509—1564],  was  bom  at 
Noyon,  in  Picardy;  the  son  of  Gerard 
Calvin,  or  Chauvin,  an  official  of  the 
cathedral,  who  had  risen  from  poor  estate. 
Gerard  Calvin's  eldest  son,  Charles,  became  a 
priest  at  Noyon,  but,  as  many  prie^  of  that 
day  did,  openly  professed  unbdief  while  he 
continued  to  hold  nis  chaplaincy.  He  died  in 
1536,  refusing  the  Sacraments.  In  1523  John 
Calvin  went  to  study  classics  in  Paris,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  strict  and  severe  in 
manner  that  his  fellow-students  dubbed  him 
"  The  Accusative  Case."  He  hiEid  been  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  Church,  and  not 
only  received  the  tonsure,  but  was  even  made 
Cure  of  Pont  TEvdque,  his  grandfather  s  birth- 
place. But  he  was  never  ordained  priest,  and 
in  15*29  was  sent  to  Orleans  College,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  Civil  Law  under  Petrus 
de  Stella,  a  study  in  which  he  afterwards 
made  great  progress  at  Bourges,  under  Andrew 
Alciat;  here  also  he  studied  Greek,  under 
Wolmar. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  deeply  moved 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  German  reformers.  He 
says  of  himself :  ''Every  time  I  looked  down  in- 
to myself  my  conscience  was  goaded  with  fierce 
stings.  But  Gk>d  took  pity  on  me  and  con- 
quered my  heart,  and  subaued  it  to  docility 
by  a  sudden  conversion.''  The  result  was 
that  he  began  to  teach,  and  though  of  shy  and 
retiring  habits,  he  was  so  full  of  seal  that  he 
threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with  ardour. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  there  published  Note*  on  Stneem 
de  Clementidy  which,  though  ostennbly  a 
commentary  on  a  heathen  writer,  was  really  a 
covert  appeal  to  all  readers  on  behalf  of  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  faith.  When  the  persecu- 
tion in  France  began,  Calvin  moved  from 
place  to  place  for  safety.  At  Poitiers  he,  for 
the  first  time,  celebrated  the  Lord's  Suf^ier 
according  to  the  Reformed  manner,  and  the 
spot  is  still  known  as  Calvin's  Cave.  In  1535 
he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  Hebrew.  Here  he  wrote 
the  first  edition  of  his  InttUutee,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Francis  L 

He  then  resolved  to  visit  Italy,  where 
the  Reformation  was  making  some  progress, 
under  the  protection  chiefly  of  Rcnaee, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL 
His  letters  to  her,  written  subsequently,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  wntinga. 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  afiSnn,"  says  Gnizot, 
<*  that  the  great  Catholic  bishop  who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  directed  the  consciences 
of  the  mightiest  men  in  France  did  not  fulfil 
this  difficult  task  with  more  .Christian  firm- 
ness, intelligent  justice,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  than  Calvin  displayed  in  hisinterooursA 
with  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara."    She,  on  her 
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ode,  was  always  loyal  and  generous  to  him ; 
hat  her  hnaband,  Hercules  d'Este,  displayed 
so  much  hostility  to  the  Protestants  that  he 
left  Italy,  and  after  wandering  from  place  to 
jdaoe,  reached  Geneva  in  August,  1536,  with 
no  other  expectation  than    that   he    would 
stay  there  for  a  day  or  two.     But  here  he  met 
wiUi  another  reformer,   as  enthusiastic  and 
fi^w\^>an  as  himself :  like  himself  also  hoth  in 
beings  a  Frenchman  and  a  refusee.    His  name 
was  'William  Farel.      He  had  succeeded  in 
persoadinff  the  Qenevans  to  **  live  according 
to  the  h^y  Evangelical  law  and  the  Word 
of  God,  which  had  been  made  known  to  them, 
fomJang  all  masses  and  other  papal  cere- 
moniee  and  frauds,  images  and  idols,  and 
firing^  together  in  unity  and  obedience  to  the 
law.'*     But  he  lacked,  and  was  conscious  that 
he  lacked,  the  power  of  organisation,  and  he 
saw  that  Calvin  possessed  it  in  a  wonderful 
degree.      With  extreme  di£Bcult^,  and  after 
many  lefinals,  he  persuaded  Calvin  to  become 
permanenUy  resiaent  in    Geneva,    and   the 
mtter  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  Divinity 
on  September  1,  1636.    In  a  few  months  he 
had  drawn  up  the  formula  which  is  memora- 
ble as  the  first  Confession  of  Faith  by  the 
Befosmed  Church  of  France. 

IL  Guizot  g^ves  the  following  account  of 
it :  — '  it  was  simple  in  form,  moderate  in 
tone,  ana  free  from  many  of  the  theological 
eontroversiee  which  afterwards  arose  among 
the  Reformers;  its  principal  object  was  to 
separate  the  Beformea  faith  clearly  aad  entirely 
from  the  Churdi  of  Borne,  its  traditions,  its 
priestcaaft,  and  its  worship ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  fact8,dog- 
maa,  and  precepts  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  authority  <^  which  it  asserted  as  the  fixed 
basis  and  law  of  the  Christian  faith.     The 
Confession  is  divided  into  twenty-one  articles. 
The  starting-point  of  the  first  three  is  the 
law  and  wora  of  Qod, '  as  they  are  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  and  at  their  close  all 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  inserted  accord- 
ing^  to  the  version  given  in  the  Book   of 
£xodus.     The  ten  subsequent  articles  enu- 
m^nate  andannounce  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  evangelical  orthodoxy :  namely,  the  natural 
depravity  of  man;  ihe  redemption  by  our 
Jjotd  Jesus  Christ;  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
CSurist  for  regeneration  and  salvation ;  and  they 
end,  with  ^e  insertion  of  the  whole  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  to- 
^Siher  wiUi  this  previous  declaration : — <  All 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our 
Tedemption,  we   believe    truly  and  without 
doubt  M  a  ia  stated  in  the  creed  which  is 
recited  in  the  Chnzt^ '     The  eight  remaining 
articles  treat  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
'which  they  reduce  to  two.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper :  they  "very  briefly  indicate  the 
«flK0tM2  priDd^M  ot  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tiaiL  the  duty  of  the  vaster  to  his  flock,  of 
&„  U,  the  civil  PS7«*V  *?y  .^^^  ^« 
that    eveiy    Chnstian 
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pray  to  God  for  the  prosperity  of  the  rulers 
and  governors  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  to  obey  the  statutes  and  decrees  which 
are  not  in  opposition  to  the  commandm^ts  of 
God,  to  strive  to  promote  the  public  welfiure, 
peace  and  profit,  and  to  take  no  part  in  schemes 
which  may  provoke  danger  and  dissension.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  exercised  by  its  authority,  these  articles 
formally  establish  the  punishment  of  excom- 
munication, which  we  hold  to  be  a  sacred  and 
salutary  weapon  in  the  hands  of  believers,  so 
that  the  wicked,  by  their  evil  conversation, 
may  not  corrupt  the  ^[ood  and  dishonour 
Christ.  We  hold  that  it  is  expedient,  and 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  all 
open  idolators,  blasphemers,  murderers,  thieves, 
adulterers,  and  false  witnesses,  all  seditious 
and  quarrelsome  persons,  slanderers,  pugi- 
lists, drunkards,  and  spendthrifts,  if  they  do 
not  amend  their  lives  after  they  have  been 
duly  admonished,  shall  be  cut  on  from  com- 
munion with  believers,  until  they  have  given 
satisfactory  proof  of  repentance.'" 

But  the  strain  was  g^reater  than  the  Swiss 
could  bear.  They  who  had  resisted  the 
foreign  dukes,  and  established  their  political 
independence,  were  determined  also  to  be  in- 
depcuiident  of  moral  laws.  Calvin,  they  said, 
was  a  good  expounder  of  Scripture,  but  had  no 
right  over  their  morals :  he  was  onW  restoring 
papal  tyranny,  with  himself  for  Fope.  The 
malcontents  were  seconded  by  the  partisans  of 
the  old  religion,  and  in  March,  1538,  Calvin 
and  Farel  were  expelled  from  the  city,  on  the 
ground  that  that  they  had  withheld  the  Com- 
munion from  some  who  refused  to  accept  their 
doctrinal  views. 

Calvin  travelled  about  for  four  months, 
visiting  the  Beformed  bodies  in  various  parts, 
and  then  settled  himself  at  Strasburg,  where 
the  reformers  Bucer  and  C^ito  esteemed 
him  highly;  there  he  set  up  a  French  Church, 
became  its  first  minister,  and  was  likewise 
chosen  Professor  of  Divinity.  His  affection 
for  the  Church  of  Geneva  still  continued,  as 
was  shown  by  the  answer  which  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  SadoleVs  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  inviting  them  to  return  to  the  ancient 
£sdth.  The  cardinal's  letter  was  calm,  t.em- 
perate,  and  generous  in  tone.  Calvin's  answer 
was  also  courteous  and  respectful,  but 
thoroughly  uncompromising  in  his  assertion 
of  his  own  position  and  of  the  evils  of  Borne. 
It  is  said — but  there  is  no  proof  forthcoming 
— that  the  two  antagonists  afterwards  met,  and 
were  mutually  pleased.  But  Calvin's  letter 
was'regarded  as  triiunphing  over  the  cardinal. 

Two  years  later  the  divines  of  Strasburg 
desired  him  to  assist  at  a  Diet,  which  the 
Emperor  had  convened  at  Worms  and  Batis- 
bon,  for  settling  the  differences  in  religion ; 
he  complied  with  their  request,  and  had  a 
conference  at  that  meeting  with  Melancthon. 
By  this  time  the  town  of  Geneva  was  very 
pressing  for  his  return ;  at  last  he  yielded  to 
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their  importtinity,  and  went  thither  in  Sep- 
tember, 1541.  The  first  thing  he  did  waa  to 
settle  a  form  of  discipline  and  a  consistorial 
jurisdiction,  with  a  power  to  inflict  censures 
and  canonical  penances  eren  to  exconmiiini- 
cation;  this  method  was  thought  by  many 
persons  to  be  too  rigorous  and  too  nearly 
approaching  to  Roman  tyranny;  notwith- 
standing, the  matter  was  carried,  and  this 
new  canon  legaUy  passed  by  an  assembly  of 
all  the  people,  Korember  20th,  1641,  the 
clergy  and  laity  pledging  themselves  to  an 
unalterable  coniormity  to  it.  Oalvin  made 
for  himself  a  great  many  enemies  by  his  in- 
flexible severity  in  maintaining  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction  of  his  consistory,  these  rigours 
being  sometimes  the  occasion  of  disturbances 
in  the  town. 

His  conduct  towards  Senretus  has  been 
justly  condemned  [Sbrvbtus],  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  religious  toleration  was  a 
\'irtue  which  men  were  only  beginning  to 
learn,  and  the  condemnation  of  Servetus  was 
approved  even  by  the  gentle  Melancthon. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  inde&tigable  industry 
and  very  considerable  learning,  had  a  good  me- 
mory, and  was  a  brilliant  writer.  His  earnest- 
ness on  behalf  of  his  opinions  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  surpassed ;  even  Maimbour^  and 
Moreri  allowed  him  to  be  a  person  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  of  a  very  regular  and  sober  life, 
and  so  far  from  covetousness  that  he  died 
worth  only  £60,  including  the  value  of  his 
library ;  but  the^  add  that  he  was  a  melan- 
choly and  also  irascible  man,  and  that  even 
his  mends  charged  him  with  being  satirical. 

He  had  always  been  of  feeble  and  delicate 
frame,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1664,  he  died, 
in  perfect  calmness,  exhorting  all  about  him 
to  ding  to  the  Gk>spel  which  he  had  taught 
them,  and  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Divine  g^ood- 
ness.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own 
request,  in  that  portion  of  the  burial-ground 
of  Geneva  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the 
precise  spot  is  unmarked  and  unknown. 

Galvin*s  whole  works  have  been  published 
in  several  editions.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  are  still  regarded  as  of  great  value, 
from  their  critical  power  and  spiritual  in- 
sight. But  his  chief  work  is  his  Christian 
Institutes^  the  design  of  whieh  was  to  ex- 
hibit a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
lief  ormers ;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  ap- 
peared before,  it  leaped  at  once  into  popularity. 
It  went  througfh  several  editions  m  his  life- 
time, has  been  trauBlated  into  all  the  princii)al 
modem  languages,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Christian  world  ever  since  has  been  so  re- 
markable, as  to  entitle  it  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  have  done 
something  to  change  the  world.  Many  lives 
of  Calvin  have  been  written  ;  one  of  the  best 
is  M.  Guizot's,  St.  Louts  and  Calvin, 

Cal^inists. — The  school  of  religious 
thought  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  the 


theology  of  Calvin.  The  peculiar  doctrines 
believed  by  them  are  held  in  oombination  with 
either  tiie  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Independent  theories  of  Church  government, 
and  are  usually  classified  under  five  heads,  called 
"  The  Five  Points."  They  are  ( 1)  Particular 
Election,  (2)  Particular  Bedempiion,  (3)  Mond 
Inability  in  a  Fallen  State,  (4)  Irresistible 
Grace,  and  (6)  Final  Perseverance.  These 
may  be  more  fully  explained  thus :  (1)  That 
Gk>d  has  chosen  a  certain  number  in  Cluist  to 
everlasting  glory  of  His  free  grace  and  love, 
without  respect  to  His  foresight  of  their  laitli 
and  good  works,  or  any  conditions.  That 
the  rest  of  mankind  He  has  been  pleased  to 
pass  by  and  leave  for  destruction.  (2)  That 
Christ  Jesus,  by  His  sufferings  and  death, 
made  atonement  for  the  elect  <mly.  (3)  That 
mankind  are  totally  depraved  by  the  F^  and 
unable  to  perform  any  good  action ;  and  by 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  w^  as  by 
the  gr^t  of  an  actual  corrupted  nature,  they 
are  obnoxious  to  eternal  damnaticm  and  all 
miseries.  (4|  That  God  doth  efeetuaUy  call 
by  His  WoTO  and  Spint  those  whoin.Hehath 
been  {leased  to  elect  to  Ufe,  so  that  they  can- 
not but  yield  to  His  grace.  (6)  That  sudi  a» 
be  so  called  cannot  finally  fall  fnmi  that  state 
of  grace. 

Calvinistio  Methodists.— The  fol- 
lowers of  George  Whitfield.    [Methodistb.] 

^  Camaldolites,— A  reformed  congrega- 
tion of  Benedictine  monks,  founded  by  St. 
Romuald,  a  noble  of  Ravenna,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  St.  Romuald  opened  a  monastery 
for  his  friends  and  followers  at  Camaldoll, 
near  Arezzo,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Florence,  and  after  the  death  of  their  founder 
they  took  their  name  from  this  monaster)', 
instead  of  being  called  Romualdines,  as  they 
had  been  during  his  lifetime.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  the  CamaldoHtes ;  viz.,  monks 
who  live  in  community  like  other  monks, 
and  hermits  who  live  in  solituda  The 
rule  of  the  order  in  both  divisions  is  a  very 
austere  one.  There  are  also  Camaldolese 
Nuns,  who  assume  the  name  of  ''Nuns of  Our 
Lady  of  Kty." 

Cambridge,  UxrvBasmr  of. — This  and 
the  other  more  ancient  Universities  have  long 
been  so  merged,  for  very  many  practical  pur- 
poses, in  their  colleges  that  their  distinct 
existence  is  popularly  lost  sight  of.  [Uktverp 
srriES.]  Of  late  years  their  independent  origin 
has  been  brought  into  view  by  the  admissioa 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  of  '*  non-oollegiate 
students.*'  The  University  existed  before 
the  colleges,  and  from  it  the  colleges  took 
their  rise.    [Collboiatb  Ststbm.] 

The  seventeen  coUei^es,  in  which  all  members 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  domiciled 
before  the  change  just  referred  to,  were  founded 
at  various  periods  ranging  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but  th^  repie- 
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not  xa  the  aggregate  an  educational  inatita- 
tioii  which  haa  exiated  in  the  same  locahty 
from  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
fovmdation  of  any  existing  coll^. 

Of  the  Uniyersitir  of  Camhridge  the  ori^ 
is  not  Tery  clearly  defined.  We  put  aside  Dr. 
Cains'  fahle  of  its  foundation  in  b.c.  375  by  a 
Danish  prince  named  Oantaber,  who  brought 
profeasora  and  lecturers  from  Athens  {J>e 
Antiq,  Ctmiab,  Acad.,  1568),  and  come  to 
history.  The  Yenerable  Bede  records  that 
when  Sigebert  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  East  AngUa,  in  the  year  631,  being  the 
fizsi  Christian  king  of  that  part  of  England, 
he  set  up  a  **  school,''  ^or  the  instructum  of 
moEth  in  Uterature,  simiUur  to  institutions  which 
he  fariid  seen  in  France,  where  he  had  spent  most 
0(f  his  prerioos  hfe ;  and  that  Bishop  Felix, 
vho  came  to  him  from  Kent,  furnished  him 
with  masters  and  teachers.  There  is  some 
fomndatioa  for  this  statement  in  the  fact 
that  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury, 
with  the  assistance  of  Benedict  Biscop,  estab- 
lished a  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
nearly  analogous  to  the  University  system, 
whi<^  was  continQed  by  Aldhehn,  one  of  his 
BBccossors.  It  is  1^  no  means  improbable 
tfaU  this  "  school "  of  Sigebert*s  was  set  up 
in  Gkantehridge  as  the  most  hnportant  town 
in  East  AngKa. 

When  East  An^ia  was  recovered  from 

its    Danish    conquerors  in  the   ninth   oen- 

torj,    Oambridge    again    became   a    great 

edncational    town,    many  students  going  to 

reside  there,  and  halls   being   buiU  where 

they  could  reoeiye  instruction  from  learned 

oMn.      These  *< tutors''   and    ''professors" 

were  almost  coiainly  in  the  first  instance 

members  ct  the  monasteries  which  abounded 

in  and  around  tiie  town  of  Cambridge.  It  was 

in  thenatoreoi  things  also  that,  in  connection 

with  such  lecture  haUs,  the  domestic  life  of  the 

stodents  should  be  maintained  to  some  extent 

in  the  aame  form  as  it  was  in  the  colleges  of 

later  date. 

Subsequent  notices  are  giren  by  Fuller  in 
his  MUtary  of  ths  Urnvtrtity,  but  not  from 
conteoroorary  writers,  as,  for  instance,  that 
Kini^  Henry  I.  obtained  his  surname  of 
Bfmtirlrrlr  from  the  learning  which  he  im- 
hfbed  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  real  foundation 
of  the  UniYeralty  in  anything  approaching  to 
its  later  diape  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier 
tisan  1109,  when  (in  old  Fuller  s  quai9t  and 
duuming  toinslation  from  Peter  of  Blois) 
**  Jofrtd,  abbot  of  Crowhnd,  sent  over  to  his 
BMoumr  of  CoUnJkam,  m'gh  Combriay  GUlebert, 
ladm  feUow-monk  and  professourof  Divinity, 
with  three  other  monks,  who,  following  him 
into  JEm^Umdf  being  thoroughly  furnished 
with  Phi/osophical  Hieorems  and  other  primi- 
ti>B  sciences,  repaired  daily  to  Cambridge; 
•ad  harinz  bired  a  certain  publique  Bame 

m»bort%^of  time  drew  together  a  great 


At  first  the  students  must  have  lodged  and 
boarded  with  the  townsmen,  but  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
body  led  to  the  establishment,  first  of  hostels 
or  halls  for  common  life,  of  which  Fuller 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-four  (the  last,  he  says, 
existed  till  1540) ;  and  then  of  regularly  m- 
corporated  colleges,  which  in  some  cases  grew 
out  of  such  of  these  hostels  as  received  from 
any  source  an  endowment. 

In  1381  the  charters  and  records  of  the 
University  were  burned  in  the  course  of 
a  dispute  between  its  members  and  the 
townsmen.  There  are,  however,  evident 
traces  of  its  corporate  condition  as  a 
University  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  its 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  some  of  itsprivileges 
are  mentioned  in  royal  letters  of  Hemy  HI. 
as  early  as  1231,  and  the  earliest  existing 
charter,  preserved  among  the  public  records, 
is  dated  45  Hen.  III.,  i.e.,  about  thirty  years 
later.  The  present  condition  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  a  Ic^  body,  was  given  by  the  Act 
13  Eliz.,  c  29,  and  at  the  same  time  a  body  ot 
statutes  was  passed  which  regulated  the 
University  till  1858;  a  new  body  then  re- 
placed them,  which  in  its  turn  is  now  in  the 
act  of  yieldmg  to  a  third ;  of  these  last  some 
received  the  Royal  approval  in  Council  27th 
February,  1882,  and  others  still  await  it. 

THB  COLLBOBB. 

St,  Peter's  Colleoe  (usually  called  Peter- 
house).— Founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  sub- 
prior  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1257. 

(Hare  College,— FoMnder,  Kichard  de  Badow, 
1326.  Re-founded  in  1342  by  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

Pembroke  CoUege,  1343.  — Founder,  Mary, 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earlof  Pembroke. 

OontiUe  and  Caiut,  —  Originally  Gonville 
Hall,  founded  1347  by  Edmund  Gonville. 
Enlarged  and  almost  re-founded  in  1558  l^ 
Dr.  Caius,  physician  to  Queen  Mary. 

Trinity  Sail, — Founded  by  John  Cranders, 
prior  of  Ely,  enlarged  in  1345  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

Corptts  Chrieti  College. — Founded  by  two 
religious  guilds  about  1350.  Frequently 
called  Benet  College,  from  its  close  proximity 
to  the  church  of  St.  Benedict. 

King'e  College, — Founded  by  Henry  VI.  in 
conjunction  with  Eton,  in  imitation  of  Wyke- 
ham*8  foundations  of  Winchester  and  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Queene'  College,  —  Founded  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

St.  Catherine'i  College,— YounAeA.  in  1473 
by  the  Provost  of  Keys. 

Jesue  College, —  Originally  a  Benedictine 
nunnexy  founded  in  1133  by  Malcolm  IV., 
King  of  Scotland.  Convertea  into  a  college 
by  Bishop  Alerch,  tutor  of  Edward  V. 

ChrieVe  College, — Founded  by  Bishop  Bing- 
ham, 1442 ;  re-founded  by  Margaret,  mother  of 
HenryVn. 
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St.  JohnU  ColUge, — Originally  a  hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  house  of  Oanons 
Regular,  restored  and  re-founded  by  Bishop 
Fimer  in  1515. 

Magdalene  College. — Originally  a  Benedic- 
tine priory.  Staftord,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
began  the  erection  of  a  college,  but  he  oeing 
beheaded  for  high  treason,  the  unfinishea 
college  was  given  to  Lord  Audley,  who 
finished  it. 

Trinity  College,— The  largest  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  colleges  and 
several  hostels,  which  was  done  in  1546. 

Emmanuel  College, — Founded  on  the  site  of 
a  Dominican  convent  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
in  1584. 

Sidney  Suuex  ColUge. — Originally  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  turned  into  a  college  by 
Frances,  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Batdiffe,  Earl 
of  Sussex,  1589. 

Doiiming  ColUge. — ^Founded  in  1801,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  Sir  George  Downing. 

Cavendish  ColUge,  —  Founded  in  1878  to 
enable  students  to  obtain  education  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy. 

Selwyn  ColUge,  —  Founded  in  1882  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Selwyn. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  College,  and 
Taried  information  on  University  life,  will 
be  found  in  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Cam-- 
bridge, 

Cameronians. — A  body  of  Scotch  Pres« 
byterians.  After  the  OovBNAirrBRS  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  on  June  22nd,  1679, 
the  war  or  rebdlion  was  still  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  Donald  CargiU,  who  issued  a  **  De- 
claration'* at  Sanquhar  on  June  22nd, 
1680,  openly  proclaiming  war  against  the 
King  of  England  and  Scotland  and  all  his 
adherents ;  repudiating  monarchy  also  as  well 
as  prelacy,  and  avowing  their  intention  of 
setting  up  some  other  form  of  government. 
Cameron  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  a  month 
later,  and  Cargill,  after  going  through  the 
form  of  excommunicating  the  king,  was  ap- 
prehended and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on 
July  27th,  1681.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  three  then  remaining  ministers  of  the 
Cameronians  were  received  as  ministers  of  the 
Established  Kirk;  but  the  body  of  the  sect 
refused  to  receive  the  ministers  who  were 
thus  reconciled  to  the  Establishment,  and 
preferred  remaining  without  a  minister  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
some  ministers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  kirk  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance were  accepted  as  the  leaders  of  the 
sect.  In  1743  Alexander  Macmillan,  one  of 
these  ministers,  established  the  Reformed 
Presbytery.  Under  this  new  name  the  Came- 
ronians still  exist,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
true  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  among 


Scottish  Presbyterians.  It  is  only  since  the 
Volunteer  movement  began  that  any  members 
of  the  sect  have  been  allowed  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  without  suspension  and  ex- 
pulsion from  it;  and  in  their  dislike  to 
"  prelacy  "  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  sect 
whatever.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  congre- 
gations of  Cameronians  or  Reformed  Presby- 
terians in  the  Hebrides,  and  some  are  also 
found  in  Ireland  and  America. 

Camerouitea.  —  A  school  of  French 
Protestants,  taking  their  name  from  John 
Cameron  [a.d.  1580 — 1625],  a  man  of  some 
learning,  bom  at  Glasgow,  but  established  as 
a  teacher  of  theology  amonf  the  Protestants 
at  Sedan,  Saumur,  and  Montauban.  His 
special  point  was  tiie  reconciliation  of  Cal- 
vinistio  and  Arminian  doctrine  respecting  the 
Divine  decrees  of  mankind  to  salvation  or 
damnation.  His  attempt  was  not  successful, 
but  it  was  followed  up  by  Moses  Amyraut, 
from  whom  the  Amyraldists  took  thdr  name. 

CamisarcUl. — ^A  large  party  among  the 
French  Protestants  of  Languedoc  in  the 
beginning*  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
rose  against  the  Jhotmny  and  cruelty 
exercised  by  Louis  KIV.  and  his  govern- 
ment after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (by  which  toleration,  had  for  a  time 
been  shown  to  Protestants]  in  1685.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  aeriyed  from  the 
"camise,"  or  white  blouse  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  array  themselves  when 
maldng  their  night-attacks';  but  among  them- 
selves th«^  were  known  as  "  the  Children  of 
Gk>d.*'  They  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and 
finally  dispersed  with  horrible  barbarities. 
The  last  of  their  captains,  Cavalier,  escaped 
from  France,  entered  the  English  service,  oe- 
came  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  died  in  1740. 

Campanile. — ^The  detached  bell-tower  of 
a  church.  In  Italv  there  are  very  fine  and 
lofty  examples  of  such  bell-towers,  both 
round  and  square :  that  of  Florence,  267  feet 
high  and  45  feet  sauare,  was  designed  by  the 
famous  Giotto;  tne  tower  of  Avinelli  ftt 
Bologna  is  820  feet  high  and  two  yards  out 
of  the  perpendicular;  that  of  Pisa  is  150  feet 
high  and  four  yards  out  of  the  perpendicular ; 
that  of  Cremona  is  395  feet  high. 

Canipaniles  are  not  unknown  in  connection 
witii  English  churches.  There  wbs  one  to 
old  St.  Paul's,  and  a  fine  one  until  the  last 
generation  opposite  the  south  porch  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  since  the  wanton  destruction 
of  which  the  peal  of  bells  has  had  no  home. 
There  are  also  such  detached  towers  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford ;  at  Ledbury  and  Pem- 
bridge,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  at  Berkeley,  in 
Gloucestershire.  There  are  traditions  that 
they  were  the  work  of  guilds  of  masons  who 
were  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment  by  the  ces- 
sation of  church  building  at  the  Reformation. 
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C^ampbelly  John  M*Lbod,  a  Scottish 
divine  of  ^nai  spiritual  influence,  bom  at 
KilninoftB,  in  Argyllahire,  in  1800,  of  which 
pariah  hia  ftither  was  minister.  After  being 
a  student  of  both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Unirersities,  he  became  minister  of  Row,  in 
Dumbartonahire,  in  1825;  but  having  with 
great  eamestness  preached  that  Christ  died 
Lr  all,  otherwise  "  there  is  no  sufficient  war- 
lant  for  calling  upon  men  to  believe  in  God*8 
love  to  them,*'  he  was  prosecuted  for  heresy 
and  deposed  by  the  Assembly  in  1831.  The 
sermons  preached  to  his  flock  were  published 
in  two  12mo  Yolumes  the  same  year.  In  1833 
he  began  an  independent  ministry  in  Glas- 
gow, and  held  it  till  he  v^as  compelled  by 
fuling  health  to  resign  it  in  1859.  The  most 
impcniant  of  his  woncs  is  his  treatise  on  the 
AUmemeaity  in  which  he  maintains  that  our 
Lord's  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  not  merely  the  vicarious  act  of  satis&u^ion 
for  sin  bv  His  death,  is  an  atonement — a 
makinf  of  f^len  man  at-one  with  God.  This 
w(aic  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  on 
the  oontroToraiea  which  have  gathered  round 
this  important  subject.  In  1868  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  made  its  author  a  D.D. 
All  who  knew  him  declared  that  his  life  was 
one  of  singular  holiness.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
declared  that  his  character  was  that  of  the 
most  perfect  Christian  he  had  ever  known. 
He  died  in  1872. 

ChunpbelliteSy  American.  —  A  sect  of 
Ainflrifftti  Baptists  founded  by  an  Irish  Pres- 
byterian preacher,  named  Hiomas  Campbell, 
eariy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  started 
bis  wet  on  the  principle  of  unsectariaxiism, 
bat  gained  few  followers.  Divisions  quickly 
arose,  and  he  finally  settled  down  by  reoon- 
ttrocting  the  aect  on  Congregational  princi- 
ples as  to  church  gOYemment,  with  baptism 
by  immersion  as  its  distinctire  point  of  prac- 
tice. The  Campbellites,  who  tuso  call  them- 
selves '*  Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  simply  "  Dis- 
ciples,'' now  number  many  congregations  in 
toe  United  States,  and  a  few  also  are  found  in 
ftigiand. 

CampcffgiOy  Cabdixal  LoBBifzo  [a.d. 
1474  —  1539]. — This  cardinal  was  brou^t 
into  dose  connection  with  England.  He 
^nis  sent  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  England 
to  raise  money  through  Henry  VIU.  for  a 
war  with  the  Turks ;  on  which  occasion  the 
king  appointed  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury, which  see  he  occupied  fnmi  1524  until 
he  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  same  king  in 
1535.  Campeggio  was  sent  to  England  again 
as  ambassador  to  sit,  with  Wolsey,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pope  in  the  question  of  the 
divorce  between  Henry  Vlll.  and  Queen 
Katherine  of  Arragon.  After  his  failure, 
Ounp^ggio  took  no  further  part  in  public 
affaiTs. 
fl^-w^jp^im^  EmruTTD  [1540 — 1581],  was 
docatef  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  Proctor,  and 


afterwards  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Gk>ing  to  Douai,  he  joined  the 
Bomish  communion  and  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Rome  in  1573.  In  1580  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Queen  Elisabeth's  enemy,  and  for  raising 
forces  in  his  interest.  He  was  condenmed  to 
death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  persisting 
obstinately  to  the  last  in  defending  the  Pope's 
authority  against  that  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
some  time  before,  in  a  written  paper,  chal- 
lenged the  English  clergy  to  a  disputation. 
He  was  an  amiable  and  highly-cultured  man. 

Camp  Meetinn. — Open-air  meetings 
for  prayer  and  preaching,  held  chiefly  by  the 
various  sects  of  Methodi^.  As  some  persons 
attend  them  iiom  distant  places,  especially  in 
America,  such  meetings  often  assume  the 
form  of  actual  encampments,  and  hence  their 
name.  They  were,  however,  often  held  in 
Scotland,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Method- 
ists^ by  the  Covenanters. 

Canada.    [Colonial  Chvbch.] 

Canoalli. — ^The  name  in  the  early  Church 
for  the  ** screens,"  as  we  now  call  them, 
which  enclose  the  altar-space  from  the  choir, 
aihles  and  the  nave  in  any  large  church. 
[Chancel.] 

Candidatey  Lat.  eandidatusy  white-robed. 
— It  was  a  Boman  custom  for  a  man  who 
sought  any  public  office  to  be  dad  in  a  white 
garment  of  a  special  character,  called  the  toga 
Candida, 

In  the  Christian  Church,  candidates  for 
baptism  used  to  receive  a  white  vesture  from 
the  priest  when  admitted  into  the  Church. 
Confirmation  then,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
followed  baptism;  consequently,  the  white 
vesture,  called  the  ehruomey  would  be  wotn 
by  the  candidate  for  that  rite.  Hence,  it  has 
been  a  very  general  custom  down  to  our  own 
time,  for  female  candidates  for  confirmation 
to  be  clothed  in  white.  The  white  garment 
typifies  the  purity  of  heart  and  intention 
required  from  one  seeking  any  responsible 
office,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  or  dedicating 
himself  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  baptism,  when 
adults,  the  Rubric  directs  that  '*  timely  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  or  whom  he 
shall  appomt  for  that  purpose,  a  week  before 
at  least,  by  the  parents  or  some  other  discreet 
persons,  tiiat  so  due  care  may  be  taken  for 
their  examination,  whether  they  be  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to 
prepare  themselves  with  prayer  and  fasting 
for  the  receiving  of  this  Holy  Sacrament." 

Candidates  for  Confirmation,  if  they 
have  been  baptised  as  infants,  are  to  be 
brought  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers 
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^^  to  the  Biflhop  to  be  ooofinned  bj  bim,  as  Moii 
ac  they  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
sad  the  Ten  Commandnients  in.  the  Tiugar 
tongue,  and  be  further  instructed  in  the 
Church  Catediism  set  forth  for  that  par- 
pose.'*  If  baptised  as  adults,  the  Rabric  says 
that  **  it  is  expedient  that  every  person  thus 
baptised  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  as 
soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently  may 
be,  that  so  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Communion.'* 

It  rests  with  the  curate  of  every  parish 
to  bring  or  send  in  writing,  with  his  name 
subsaribed  thereunto,  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  within  his  parish  a§  hs  th^iU  think  JU 
to  be  j^resented  to  tiie  Bishop  to  be  confirmed. 
(Rubric  at  end  of  Catechism.) 

CandidatesforHoly  Communionmust  becon* 
firmed,  or  ready  and  desirous  for  confinnation. 
The  curate  has  power  to  reject  open  and 
notorious  evil  livers,  or  those  who  nave  by 
word  or  deed  caused  the  congregation  to  be 
justly  offended,  or  those  betwixt  whom  he 
perceives  malice  and  hatred  to  reign.  Can- 
didates, moreover,  are  required  **  to  examine 
themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly 
of  their  former  sins,  stedfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life,  having  a  lively  udth  in  God's 
mercv  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re- 
memoranoe  of  His  death,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men."     {Church  CaUehitm,) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  required  to 
be  **apt  and  meet,  for  their  learning  and 
godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry 
duly,  to  the  honour  of  Gkxl,  and  the  edifying 
of  His  Church."  Each  bishop  exercises  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  amount  of  learning  is  **apt 
and  meet."  The  btandard  varies  in  different 
dioceses;  for  full  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Bishop  before  whom 
the  candidate  proposes  to  present  himself. 
Persons  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Diacon- 
ate  until  they  are  three  and-twenty  years  old; 
and  to  the  Priesthood  until  they  are  "  four- 
and- twenty  years  complete"  (Canon  34). 
Each  caniudate  must  also  exhibit  letters- 
testimonial  of  good  life  and  conversation  from 
three  beneficed  clergfymen  who  have  known 
his  life  and  behaviour  for  three  years  next 
before.    (Canon  34.) 

Candlemas  Day  (Feb.  2). — A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  fact  that  lighted  candles 
were  borne  about  in  processions  and  placed  in 
churches  in  memory  of  Him  who  "  came  to 
be  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the 
glory  of  His  people  Israel."  Candle-carrying 
on  this  day  remained  customary  in  England 
till  its  abolition  bv  an  order  in  Council  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  [Purifi- 
cation, Fbast  op.] 

Candles,  Use  of. — A  candle  (from  eandeoy 
"  I  bum  ")  was  originally  made  of  wax.  When 


it  grew  thinner  in  slu^  towards  the  end,  it 
was  a  "taper."  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  ''many  Hg^"  of  which  we  are 
told  at  the  breaking  of  bread  at  Troas  (Acts 
XX.  8)  was  symb(dical  or  not.  <*  There  is  no 
proimd,"  says  Dean  Plnmptre,  "for  assum- 
mg  that  the  lamps  at  this  eariy  period  had 
any  distinctive  ritual  or  symbohc  charac- 
ter, tiiou^  it  would  be  a  natural  expression 
of  respect  that  two  or  more  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  Apostle,  or  other  presiding 
elder  at  sudi  a  meeting,  beside  the  loaf  which 
was  to  be  broken  and  the  cup  which  was  to  be 
blest."  (Bishop  ElUoott's  OommetUmry  on  the 
^i^/^,— «<Actsof  thei^osties.")  . 

The  same  writer  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  **m0Hy  lights"  are  emphasised  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  cahmmy  propagated  by  the 
enemies  of  the  laith  that  the  meetings  were 
held  in  darkness  for  indulgence  in  shameful 
sins.  The  advocates  of  the  ceremonial  use 
of  lights  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  early 
Christians  were  familiar  with  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  candlesticks  in  the  Temple 
service,  and  that  this  has  been  continued  from 
the  beginning.  There  is  no  proof,  however, 
of  the  use  before  the  fourth  century;  it  is 
mentioned  both  by  Athanasius  and  Jerome. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  strict 
rule  that  wax  candles  must  always  be  alight 
during  the  Mass ;  even  a  village  priest  cannot 
say  Mass  without  two  candlee.  One  must 
always  be  used  also  when  the  Communion  is 
brought  to  the  tdck  or  when  Extreme  Unction 
is  given.  The  two  candles  are  to  symbolise 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  His  Divinity  and 
Manhood. 

Candlishy  RoBEaT  Smith,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1807.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow, entering  the  University  there  in  ]  822. 
He  then  went  as  private  tutor  to  Eton  till 
1831,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Three 
years  later  he  was  ordained  to  St.  Gorge's, 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  became  famous  for  his 
preaching.  He  joined  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the 
movement  which  afterwards  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church,  and  in  1839  moved 
in  the  General  Assembly  the  suspension  of 
the  Strathbogie  ministers  FChalmers].  The 
same  year  the  Prime  Minister  nominated 
him  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in 
Edinburgh,  but  the  appointment  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  cancelled.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  organising  the  BVee  Church 
after  the  disruption  in  1843,  and  in  1849  tho 
General  Assembly  appointed  him  successor  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  Professor  of  Divinity  to  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not  accept 
it.  He  remained  at  St.  George's  till  1861 ,  wh«i 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Cunningham  as  Principal  of 
New  College.  From  that  time  till  his  death 
in  1872  he  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
General  Assembly.    His  writings  show  great 
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ability,  though  they  have  now  little  influence. 
The  diief  are  ComtrJnUum  to  ths  JBjrposUion  of 
tkt  Book  of  JSxoduOy  Ah  Exammmtion  of 
Jtmrie^o  Theoio^ioal  Euays,  The  Ooopel  of 
Foffioomooo^  SoUet  Sermoms^  Tho  Two  Greut 
CommumdmmUy  The  Fatherhood  of  God, 

CaaifltM.  —  An  ancient  sect  of  heretics 
mentioned  hy  TheodoreV  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  Imown  when  or  where 
their  opinions  were  current,  or  what  they 
wei«.  Some  think  that  the  Oainites  or 
Cainists  are  meant;  others  that  they  were 
•o  named  from  their  shameful  vices,  just  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Revelation,  **  without  are 
dogs'*  (Bev.  zxii.  15) ;  while,  again,  it  has 
beoi  thought  that  cynic  or  **  Doggish  *' 
phikwophers  were  the  persons  in  view. 

CrflHim. — ^This  word  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  signiftfB  primarily  a  eane,  or  reed.  Hence 
oome  two  derivatives  in  our  tongue  of  widely 
different  meanings — '*  cannon,*'  meaning  ety- 
mologicaUy  a  hollow  tube  (Cf.  MUtoa's 
P.  L^  vi  519),  and  MUdn,  a  «toiight  rod 
lued  for  making  strai^it  lines,  or  for  mea- 
surement, and  hence,  by  a  natural  metaphor, 
a  rule  in  art,  in  criticism,  or  in  morals.  In 
Gal.  vi.  10,  ^  As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule  ** 
U  in  the  Greek,  "by  this  mmom.'*  So  in 
2  On-.  X.  13 — 16.  In  this  sense  canon  is 
frequ^itly  used  in  classical  Greek;  e.g,^  Aris- 
totle says  that  the  good  man  is  the  canon 
and  measure  of  truth.  Chief  epochs  or  eras 
in  history  were  called  "  time  -  ^anofw,**  and 
in  music  the  monochord  was  the  eanon^  as 
being  the  basis  of  all  musical  intervals.  Con- 
sequently, in  religious  matters  the  word  canon 
branched  off  into  several  meanings.  Thus  it 
waa  sometimes  a  name  given  to  the  creed,  or  to 
a  roU  or  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  or  of  saints. 
It  is  ate  a  name  given  to  certain  dignitaries 
of  the  C^urdi,  as  well  as  to  rules  and  laws  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  These  will  be  found 
nndtf  the  various  heads  which  follow. 

Canftii  of  Scripture.  —  The  list  of 
books  received  by  the  Church  as  the  rule  of 
£dth  and  practice.  These  Scriptures  are 
called  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  Heb'gion,  *<  The 
Oanonical  Books.**  The  expression  is  found 
in  Origen,  and  may  mean  either  books  which 
form  the  rule  for  faith,  or  books  "  admitted 
hj  the  rule  of  the  Church.'*  Dr.  Westcott 
ipves  strong  reasons  for  believing  that,  the 
latter  was  the  sense  originally  intended. 

The  Ganon  of  Scripture  naturally  falls  into 
the  two  divisions  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

(1]  The  former  division  the  Church  of 
Vjgim^  accepts  from  the  Jews.  The  Ca- 
nomcal  Scriptures  of  the  Sixth  Article  are 
iden^ca]  with  thoffe  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  as 
st  present  reoeived  by  them,  and  as  testified  to 
m  the  firat  century  by  Josephus.  The  col- 
ledioD  of  writings  known  by  us  as  the  Apo- 


crypha,  and  read,  according  to  the  article  just 
referred  to,  *'  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion in  manners,**  but  **  not  to  establish  any 
doctrine,**  is  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  not  inferior  to  the  other  Scriptures. 
The  ground  for  this  acceptance  is  that  these 
writings  wore  received  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  among  their  standard  religious  litera- 
ture, but  rejected  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
because  of  their  hatred  of  the  Greek  language 
and  Uteratiire;  and  that  though  there  is, 
admittedly,  not  a  single  quotation  from  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
alluded  to  in  Hebrews  xi.,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  early  Christian  Fathers.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  *'  among  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  serious  doubt,**  and  the 
doctrine  expressed  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  Article  Vl.  is  based  upon  the  opinion  of 
Jerome,  the  greatest  Biblical  doctor  of  the 
early  Church. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  Canon  rests  first 
of  all  upon  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  earliest  days  received  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  as  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth.  Thus  St.  Peter  speaks  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  as  Scriptures  (2  Pet.  iii.  16),  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  quotes  St.  Matthew 
with  the  formula,  "  It  is  written.**  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the 
Gospels  fwhich  he  calls  '*  Memoirs  ")  as  being 
used  in  tne  congregation.     [Biblb.] 

Caaons  ApoatolicaL— The  ecdeeias. 
tical  reg^ulations  known  by  this  name  were 
certainly  not  written  by  the  Apostles.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  drawn  up  from  time 
to  time  from  the  second  centurv  down  to  the 
sixth.  There  are  eighty-five  of  these  canons, 
the  first  fifty  of  whi^  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  rest.  The  whole  are  accepted  by  the 
Greek  Church ;  in  the  West  only  the  former 
portion  are  held  binding.  "The  greater 
number — seventy-six  out  of  eighty- five — re- 
late to  the  clergy,  their  ordination,  the  con- 
ditions of  consecration,  their  official  minis- 
trations, orthodoxy,  morality,  and  subordina- 
tion; also  to  their  temporalities,  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  diocese  to  the  province."  The 
criticism  which  the  sixteenth  century  set  on 
foot  disproved  absolutely  their  Apostolic  ori- 
gin, and  further  showed  that  some  of  them 
were  unknown  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome. 
Their  value  lies  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  early 
Church. 

Canon  £aw. — The  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  and  rules,  relating  to 
faith  and  morals,  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Church.  Its  regulations, 
as  far  as  the  whole  body  of  it  is  concerned, 
are  only  held  binding  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  many  of  the  regulations  have 
passed  into  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Church   of   England  and    other  Protestant 
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bodies.  Its  sources  are  manifold.  First,  of 
course,  come  rules  and  regulations  gathered 
directly  from  Holy  Scripture.  Following 
these  we  have  what  are  Imown  as  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons.  [See  Canons  Apostolical.] 
To  these  came  to  be  added  the  opinions  of  the 
gre&t  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  Popes. 
Of  course  laws  proceeding  from  the  Church 
could  have  no  force,  except  ecclesiastically, 
until  the  empire  became  Christianised.  The 
Council  of  Nice  put  forth  certain  canons 
respecting  morals  as  well  as  doctrines,  and 
as  these  were  ratified  and  circulated  under 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  we  may  put  this 
as  the  beg^ning  of  Canon  Law.  The  history 
of  the  early  codification  of  the  various  eccle- 
siastical enactments  is  obscure.  A  compila- 
tion was  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  another  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Isido&e  of  Sbvillb  [^.«.],  but 
the  famous  collection  of  doctrines  bearing  his 
name  are  now  deservedly  known  as  the 
FoROBD  Dbobbtals  [^.i^.]*  ^^  ^^  gToat 
collection,  however,  was  that  known  as  the 
Deeretitm  of  Oratian,  It  was  begtin  by  two 
bishops  of  Chartres,  a.d.  1114,  and  completed 
by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  (1150).  It 
comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  About  1230  Raymond  of  Penna- 
fort  published  his  decretals,  a  collection  of 
epistles  written  by  popes,  or  by  cardinals 
under  their  direction,  to  settle  successive  con- 
troversies concerning  social  and  moral  sub- 
jects. A  supplement  to  this  work  was  pub- 
liriied  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298,  and 
to  this  was  added  a  successor  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  in  1308.  Later  additions  were 
made  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  a  collection 
called  ExtravagantSf  t.^.,  documents  travelling 
beyond  the  limits  of  previous  decrees.  A 
celebrated  lawyer  of  Bologna,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  named  Andreas,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  various  decretals,  and 
called  it  Novella,  after  his  daughter,  who 
was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  had  given  him 
much  assistance.  The  books  named  form 
together  the  Coiyue  Jurie  Canonici,  or  "  Body 
of  the  Canon  Law."  But  though  this  work 
gives  law  to  Koman  Catholic  Christendom, 
it  has  undergone  much  modification  from  time 
to  time,  especially  by  the  Concordats,  that  is, 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  Pope  with  those 
sovereigns  and  governments  whose  municipal 
system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of 
pure  and  simple  canon  law. 

In  our  own  country  Canon  Law  was  never 
accepted  in  its  entirety,  but  before  the  Refor- 
mation a  modified  form  of  it  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  with  civil  law,  and  they  were 
studied  together.  English  Canon  Law  thus 
comprised  two  divisions — Legative  Constitu- 
tions, i,e.,  ecclesiastical  enactments  made  in 
national  synods  at  the  time  of  the  infency  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Frovineial,  the 


decrees  of  synods  held  under  fourteen  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  from  Langton  to 
Chichele.  When  the  Reformation  began  it 
was  enacted  that  a  review  of  the  Canon  Law 
should  be  made,  and  that  until  this  was  done 
all  ecclesiastical  enactments  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  law  of  the  land  should  be 
in  force.  This  review  was  begun,  but  has 
never  been  completed ;  and  hence  has  arisen 
much  of  the  confusion  that  hangs  round  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England. 

Canon  of  a  cathedral,  or  other  large 
church,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  so  called 
because  he  was  one  of  the  list  of  ecclesiastics 
connected  with  that  church.  With  the 
establishment  of  monasticism  it  came  to  pass 
that  tihose  clergy  who  lived  on  a  cathedral 
foundation  were  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  undivided  cathedral  property,  and  bound 
to  say  Divine  service  in  the  choir  with  the 
same  regularity  as  monks.  This,  however, 
was  subject  to  modification.  Those  canons 
who  thus  followed  monastic  rules  and  lived 
under  a  common  roof  were  known  as  Canons 
Reg^ular,  and  those  who  went  abroad  in  the 
world  and  j)erformed  spiritual  ofiices  in  the 
same  manner  as  prebendaries  and  canons  of 
cathedrals  of  the  present  day,  were  called 
Secular  Canons,  because  they  moved  m 
eaculo  (in  this  world),  and  took  upon  them, 
which  the  Regulars  aid  not,  the  cure  of  souk. 
In  their  case  the  property  of  the  cathedral 
was  divided  into  portions,  one  for  each  canon, 
who  was  known  as  a  prebend,  the  word 
being  derived  from  prebenda,  the  rations 
serv^  out  by  the  Roman  State.  The 
Canons  Secular  of  cathedrals  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  a  united  body,  aa  well  as 
the  Regulars.  This  united  body  was  known 
as  the  Chapter  [q.  v.].  At  the  Reformation 
those  cathedrals  which  were  served  by  Canons 
Regular,  t .«.,  which  had  a  monastery  attached 
to  Qiem,  had  to  be  placed  on  a  new  founda- 
tion, as  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  [Ca- 
thedral.^ This,  of  course,  greatly  altered 
the  position  of  canons.  Thev  were  allowed 
to  marry,  and  became  heads  of  families. 
Under  the  nepotism  which  so  widely  prevailed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  canonries  be- 
came sinecures,  in  which  bishops  too  fre- 
quently placed  their  sons,  bestowing  upon 
them  parochial  preferment  at  the  same  time. 
An  old  gentleman  who  died  a  few  years  ago 
was  heard  to  complain  bitterly  that,  having 
to  reside  by  law  three  months  at  one  canonry, 
three  at  another  (for  his  father  bad  succes- 
sively held  two  sees),  three  at  liv'ng  Ka  1 
and  three  at  living  No.  2,  he  found  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  any  holiday.  The  Plurali- 
ties Act  put  an  end  to  such  difficulties  as  his. 
Recent  ecclesiastical  legislation  (e.  g,  Z  k  A 
Vict.,  cap.  113)  has  made  much  lUteration 
with  respect  to  cathedral  canonries.  Many 
were  suppressed,  and  the  incomes  handed  over 
to  the  £(x;le8iastical  Commission.  At  Oxford 
five  of    the  six   canonries  are   attached  to 
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the  ProfcaBorahipa  of  Diyinity  (2),  Hebrchr, 
PiMtoral  Theology,  Eodesiastical  History; 
tbe  nxth  is  ioined  to  the  Archdeaocmry  of 
Oxford.  At  £1^  two  canonriet  are  joined  to 
the  Proleaeorshipe  of  Chreek  and  Hebrew  at 
Ombndge.  It  haa  been  warmly  urged  by 
many  Churdi  reformers  that  aU  canonries 
oogbt  to  be  connected  with  reU^ous  instruc- 
tion or  learning,  instead  of  bemg  the  sine- 
cores  which  some  of  them  are.  Of  late 
years  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  our 
cathedral  canons  ha^e  been  and  still  are  some 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Church  of 
^ighuid. 

Camoks,  Hoxobabt. — ^Whilst  the  changes 
which    we    have    just   described    were    in 
hand,  a  soggestion  was  made  that  it  would 
be  most    desirable   to   institute  a  body   of 
Honoraiy  Canons,  as  recognition  of  minis- 
terial diligence  or  other  services  rendered  to 
tbe  Ghnrch.    The  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  in  his 
*«NamtiTe  of  Events,"    &c.    (1883),  thus 
describes    this    movement: — "The  Govern- 
ment, in  oo-operation  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Cbmterbury  (Dr.  Howley)  and  the  Episcopate, 
broog^  forward  the  Beform  Bill  for  the 
Qmreh  of  England,  providing  for  Church 
extension  on  the  principle  of  taking  from 
heoefices  of  deans,,  chaptem,  and  dignitaries, 
upon  vacancy,  funds  which  had  long  been 
treated  as  sinecure,  and  applying  these  funds 
to  relieve  the  Sfuritnal  wants  of  the  millions 
of  dmrdimen  who  had  g^wn  up  suddenly  in 
the  maanfactoring  districts  of  the  country, 
and   were  destitute  of  teachers.     It  was  a 
gigmntie  plan  of  Church  extension.     Looking 
at   the  substance  and  essence  of  religion  in 
preference  to  its  adjuncts,  it  seemed  impos- 
mt^  to  avoid  thankfulness  for  a  plan  which, 
for  tlie  first  time,  made  provision,  however 
inadequately,  for  the  prodigious  spiritual  desti- 
tatian  of  the  English  people ;  for  their  preser- 
vation in  Christianity  ana  all  that  it  involves. 
**  Bat  in  so  vast  a  design  it  was  unavoidable 
that'   many  interests,    ideas,  and   principles 
aboold  be  affected.    It  was  easy  to  overlook 
tbe  gteater  good  which  was  the  ultimate  end, 
in  tiieeontemplation  of  minor  but  more  imme- 
diaft-te  inconveniences.    Amongst  the  strongest 
ploow  adduced  at  the  time  against  the  abolition 
o€  nieciires,  or  offices  which  had  long  been 
lly  sinecure,  was  the  argument  that 
the    suppression  or  suspension  of  such 
,  the  provision  for  a  learned  clergy  ex- 
pending their  time  in    the  composition  of 
wrovfcs  of  theok>gy  would  be  fatally  impaired. 
X>r.  Posey  had  published  a  work  on  cathedral 
faiiiHtntions,  in  which  he  strongly  resisted  the 
•myiesaion  ot  cathedral    offices,  which  he 
^vuaed  to  make  effective.     Mr.  Manning  was 
€ioq9eat  ia  the  mune  cause.    They  did  not 
oootider  that  ia  htet  those  offices  never  had 
keen  ordtnarily  given    to  learned  men,  and 
thU  they  had  from  tiiiie  immemorial  been 


''The  archlushop  and  prelates  were  hard 
pressed  by  arguments  in  Parliament  against 
the  ruin  of  a  provision  for  a  learned  clergy, 
and  still  more  of  the  power  of  rewarding  £s- 
tinguished  clergy  by  their  appointment  to 
poor  but  dignified  offices,  such  as  those  of 
prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  cathedrals. 

**  Had  this  opposition  succeeded,  the  funds 
for  Church  extension  would  have  been  vastly 
reduced,  for  these  benefices,  though  their 
estates  were  usually  let  at  nominal  rents, 
returned  upon  renewal  of  leases,  at  the  fall 
of  lives,  great  sums  of  money  as  renewal  fines. 
Sometimes  a  fine  amounting  to  £20,000  or 
£30,000  would  be  paid ;  and  the  estates  of  one 
prebendal  stall  in  London  were  computed  to 
be  likely  to  return,  when  out  of  lease,  £100,000 
per  annum. 

''The  author  was  one  of  those  who  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  and  objects 
of  the  Bill.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  learned  clergy  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Church,  and  was  contented 
to  leave  that  desirable  object  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  call  of  necessity. 

"  The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  advocates  of  ^e  measure,  were  severelv 
pressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Churcn 
party  to  abandon  great  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Archbishop  did  not  seem  well  able  to 
answer  their  arguments. 

"  The  author  then,  being  convinced  that  the 
opposition  to  the  measure  was  grounded  on  a 
narrow  view  and  an  imperfect  conception  of 
facts,  and  that  prebendaries  and  sinecurists 
had  never  been  remarkable  for  learning ;  and 
feeling  that  the  opposition  was  thus  unreal, 
ventured  to  write  direct  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  suggesting  to  his  Grace  that 
under  the  circumstances,  if  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  insisted  that  the  Bi^ops  under 
the  Bill  would  no  longer  have  the  power  of 
marking  their  sense  oi  distinguished  clerical 
services  by  honorary  offices  and  distinctions 
such  as  the  sinecure  prebendal  stalls  and  dig- 
nities, that  object  mig^t  be  attained  consis- 
tently with  the  suppression  of  sinecures  by 
creating  honorary  canonries  in  each  cathedral, 
to  which  the  Bishops  should  appoint,  and 
which,  being  merely  honorary  and  unendowed, 
would  precisely  meet  the  demands  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  BilL  The  author  explained 
that  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  Napoleon 
I.  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  G^llican 
Church  in  1801,  when  he  constituted  honorary 
canons  in  every  cathedral,  whom  the  Bishops 
might  appoint  in  unlimited  numbers. 

"The  author  was  surprised  to  receive  an 
answer  from  the  Archbishop  by  the  next  post, 
directing  him  to  send  up  at  once  all  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan,  with  all  the  documents 
and  books  which  he  quoted  to  establish  the 
matter  of  fact.  He  thereupon  sent  up  his 
books  and  authorities,  and  also  a  sketch  of 
several  clauses  embodying  the  plan,  for  in- 
sertion   in    the    Act   of    Parliament      The 
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clauses  were  in  a  few  days  accordingly  in- 
serted by  Parliament  with  scarcely  any 
change,  all  opposition  having  ceased  upon 
their  introduction;  and  a  compromise  was 
come  to  with  the  <^ponent8,  by  which  they 
consented  to  retain  the  sinecure  offices,  with- 
out their  estates ;  and  hence  the  unendowed 
offices  of  prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  some 
cathedrals,  while  in  others  the  honorary 
canons  are  established  as  above  stated.  The 
author  included  in  the  clauses  a  pro- 
vision that  the  number  of  honorary  canons 
should  not  be  indefinite,  as  in  France ;  that 
they  should  be  twenty-four  in  each  Cathedral, 
and  that  only  two  should  be  appointed  in  each 
year.  He  was  informed  some  yean  after  by 
the  secretanr  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ck>mmis8ion- 
ers,  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  Bishop 
of  London's,  that  the  records  of  the  whole 
afbir,  including  his  correspondence,  were  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners." 

The  following  passa^  (Section  23)  from 
the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113,  expresses 
the  object  of  the  institution  of  honorary 
canonnes : — 

**And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all 
bishops  should  be  empowered  to  confer  dis- 
tinctions of  honour  upon  deserving  clergymen, 
be  it  enacted  that  honorary  canonries  shall  be 
hereby  founded  in  every  cathedral  church  in 
England  in  which  there  are  not  already 
founded  any  non-residentiary  prebends,  digni- 
ties, or  offices ;  and  the  holders  of  such  canon- 
ries shall  be  styled  honorary  canons,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  stalls,  and  to  take  rank  in  the 
cathedral  church  next  after  the  canons,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  respecting 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  and  other- 
wise, as  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  au- 
thority hereinafter  provided,  with  the  consent 
of  the  chapters  of  the  said  cathedral  churches 
respectively." 

Caaon  of  tlie  Mass. — In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  portion  of  the  service 
which  begins  after  the  Sanctus,  and  com- 
prises "the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
prayers  received  from  Apostolical  tradition  or 
piously  ordered  by  holy  JPopes." 

Caaonioal  Eonrs. — ^Hours  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  praise.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have 
praved  thrice  a  day  (Ps.  Iv.,  17  ;  Dan.  -vi.,  10), 
and  the  Apostles  carried  on  the  same  custom 
(Acts.  ii.  15;  iii.,  1;  x.  30).  Several  early 
Christian  Fathers,  Clement,  Terttdlian,  Jerome, 
all  speak  of  these  times  as  hours  of  prayer. 
Gradually  the  hours  were  increased  first  to  five 
then  to  seven,  the  latter  being  adopted 
because  of  the  devout  cry  of  the  Psalmist  in 
Psalm  cxix.,  164.  In  this  fully  developed 
arrangement  the  hours  are  distinguished  as 
follows : —  1st  Prime,  about  6  a.m. ;  2nd, 
Tierce,  about  9  a.m. ;  3rd,  Sext,  about  noon ; 


4th,  Nones,  about  2  or  3  p.nu  ;  5th,  Vetera, 
about  4  or  later ;  Otb,  Compline,  about  7 :  and 
7th,  Matins  and  Lauds,'  at  midnight.  Owing 
to  persecution  Christian  assemUies  were 
largely  held  at  night,  and  when  persecution 
ceauied  these  night  meetings  took  place 
in  commemoration  of  the  martjnrs  .until 
experience  proved  them  to  be  a  danger  to 
morality,  tn  consequence  Matins  and  Lauds 
were  placed  at  daybreak.  The  book  which 
contained  the  offices  for  the  several  lessons, 
prayers,  readings,  hymns  and  psalms,  was 
called  the  Breviary.  In  England  the  expres- 
sion '*  Canonical  Hours  *'  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  hours  within  which  marriage  can  only 
be  legally  performed  in  church  unless  by 
special  license. 

Canonical  Obedience. — ^Theobedienco 
which  is  due  to  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 
In  England  every  dergj^man  takes  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bishop  before 
being  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  licensed  as  a 
curate. 

Canonisation. — ^An  act  of  the  Pontiff 
of  Rome,  whereby  he  decrees,  after  en- 
quiry, that  a  certain  person  is  henceforth 
to  be  added  to  the  canon  or  roll  of  the  saints, 
and  to  be  publicly  venerated  in  all  parts  at  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  custom  of  canonising 
dates  from  very  early  Christian  times,  and  was 
adopted  from  heathen  nations:  the  €^]:eek8 
and  Romans,  for  instance,  exalted  their  heroes 
to  the  ranks  of  the  gods.  With  the  Romans 
the  creation  of  each  new  god  depended  on  the 
Senate,  and  people  were  forbidden  to  bare 
private  gods  of  their  own,  or  to  worship  new 
gods  unless  they  were  duly  sanctioned.  Simi- 
mr  laws  were  made  for  regulating  canonisa- 
tion, or  the  making  of  saints.  Probably  the 
Apostles  and  a  few  other  chief  saints,  such  as 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  were  regarded  as  saints 
by  general  consent,  without  any  further  pro- 
cess. Down  to  the  tenth  century  the  power 
of  canonisation  rested  with  each  metropolitan. 
The  procedure  was  as  follows : — The  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  a  martyr  died  sent  an  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  to  the  metropolitan, 
with  a  petition  that  the  martyr  mi^ht  be 
canonised ;  the  metropolitan  summoned  tbe 
other  bishops  of  the  province  to  discnas  the 
matter,  and  gave  his  decision :  the  bifthop  of 
the  diocese  then  had  the  power  to  canonise 
or  not,  according  to  that  decision.  After  tiie 
tenth  century  each  bishop  could  decide 
whether  a  person  was  worthy  to  be  canonised ; 
but  in  this  case  the  honour  paid  to  the  saint 
would  be  confined  to  the  diocese  over  which 
the  bishop  ruled. 

In  993  the  first  general  canonisation 
was  decreed  by  Pope  John  XV. ;  the  saint 
then  canonised  was  to  be  honoured  through- 
out the  whole  Church.  This  was  TJhich,  a 
former  bishop  of  Augsbui^,  who  died  in  973 ; 
he  had  already  been  reverenced  as  a  saint  in 
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the  diocete  of  Augsburg'.  StiU,  indiTidual 
\ukapi  exercised  their  ancient  rights  of  add- 
ing laints  to  the  calendars  in  their  own  dio- 
oeiei,  until  in  1170  Pope  Alexander  UI.,  on 
aocoont  of  many  «dleged  abuses,  confined 
this  power  to  the  Pontiff.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  several  canonisations  by  indiviaual 
boLope  were  still  performed,  and  were  even 
tolented  by  the  Koman  see.  But  in  1634 
Urbtn  VUL  decreed  that  if  such  acts  of 
GUKuiisation  continued  they  would  have  no 
tahdity;  at  the  same  time,  he  laid  down 
minute  regulations  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  appeal  for  canonisation  was 
generally  supported  by  the  bishop  or  some 
other  fmictionary.  The  appeal  itscuf  must  be 
made  at  Bome,  in  the  presence  of  a.promotor 
/Ufi,  commonly  called  "devil's  advocate," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  detect  flaws  and  weak 
point!  in  the  proposed  saint's  character  or  in 
the  evidence  produced.  If  the  inquiry  is 
Mtisfiactory,  and  the  eminent  virtue  of  the 
proposed  saint  be  proved  and  certified  by 
miracles,  duly  authenticated,  then  three  sue- 
conve  congregations  are  convened,  at  the 
third  of  which  the  Pope  presides,  and  the 
pabhc  are  admitted;  the  Papal  consent  is 
given,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  canonisation  to 
take  place  at  St.  Peter's.  On  the  day  of 
canonisation  a  mass  is  said  in  honour  of  the 
Q0W  nint,  his  statue  is  unveiled,  a  day  is  fixed 
on  which  his  memory  is  to  be  annually  cele- 
tated,  and  thanksgivings  are  offered  to  God, 
anoe  the  Qiurch  has  now,  it  is  said,  another 
pstroa  and  interce«or. 

" Canonisation  "  differs  from  ''beatifica- 
tion" in  that  the  "  canonised  saint "  is  to  be 
▼onented  by  the  whole  CThurch ;  whereas  he 
who  is  *< beatified,"  or  ''blessed,"  is  to  be 
ngarded  as  such  only  by  a  particular  church 
or  order. 

Cuuopj.  —  Etymologically,  a  net  hung 
orer  a  bA  to  keep  off  gnats  (from  conop^i,  a 

gnat),  thence  tiie  tester  of  a 

bed.  Applied  ecclesiastically  to 
the  covering  over  an  altar, 
throne,  stall,  or  tomb.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the 
ornamental  projections  over 
doors  and  windows,  and  popu- 
larly to  the  fK>nnd-boards  over 
pulpits.  The  most  beautiful 
canopies  in  old  churches  be- 
long to  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  styles. 

Canterbury,  Arch- 
bishopric OP. — This  ancient 
patriarchal  see  is  scarcely  inf  e- 
cAmfntawKBt'  nor  in  ecclesiastical  importance 
>nttTKs  ABBXT.  ^0  that  of  Rome.  Even  so  early 
as  the  days  of  St.  Anselm  [a.d. 
1098]  Pope  Urban  II.  gracefully  designated 
»t§  then  mcumbent  as  "alterius  orbis  papa," 
though  knowing  nothing  then  of  the  g^reat 
»«*em  world  St  America  which  would  look 
totha  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury  as  its  Chris- 


tian father.  The  see  was  founaed  by  Ethel- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  under  the  advice  of  St. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  companions  came  to  establish 
among  the  Saxons  the  Christianity  which 
had  so  long  been  kuown  in  the  country. 
St  Augustme  landed  at  Ebb's  Fleet,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  696.  On  June  2, 
697,  Ethelbert  was  baptised,  and  Canter- 
bury having  been  constituted  a  bishopric 
by  *  him,  Augustine  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  by  Vergilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  . 
on  November  16th,  697.  The  ecclesias- 
tical plan  suggested  by  St.  Gre^ry  was 
that  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  with  twelve  bishoprics  in 
eadi,  the  Archbishops  being  seated,  after 
the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  at  London 
and  York.  But  Canterbury,  not  London, 
became  the  permanent  seat  of  the  southern 
archbishopric,  and  there  were  never  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  England  imtil  the  time 
of  the  Refonnation.  St.  Augustine  died 
on  Hay  26,  606,  and  King  Ethelbert  in  616. 
Laurence,  the  second  Archbishop,  with  Melli- 
tus,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Justus,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  soon  became  disheartened  at  the 
continued  paganism  of  Eadbald,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelbert,  and  determined  to 
retire  to  France,  as  their  predecessors,  the 
British  bishops,  had  retired  to  Wales  under 
similar  though  much  more  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances. Eventually,  the  conversion  of 
King  Eadbald  caused  Laurence  to  remain  at 
his  i)Ost,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  is  unbroken,  Arch- 
bishop having  smce  succeeded  Archbishop  in 
regular  order  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries. 

The  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  over  which  the 
Archbishop  presides  as  any  ordinary  bishop 
would,  consists  of  the  county  of  Kent  (with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district  around 
Ghravesend  and  Rochester,  which  belongs  to 
l^e  see  of  Rochei>ter^.  To  this  is  added  a  dis- 
trict in  Surrey  contaming  about  80,000  persons 
around  Croydon  and  Addington,  the  Arch- 
bishop's country  residence,  and  Lambeth 
Palace,  his  London  residence,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  population  of  the 
diocese  in  1881  was  663,269. 

The  Frovinee  ot  Canterbury  comprehends 
twenty-four  dioceses ;  namely,  those  of — 


Canterbury. 

Llandaff. 

London. 

Norwich. 

Oxford, 

Bangor. 

Peterborough. 

Bath  and  Welle. 

Boob  ester. 

Chichester. 

St.  Alban. 

Ely. 

St.  Anph. 

Exeter. 

St.  David. 

Gloaoester  and  Bristol. 

Salisbaiy. 
SouthweU 

Hereford. 

Lichfield. 

Truro. 

Lincoln. 

Worcester. 

Until  the  year  1162  all  the  sees  in  Ireland 
were  also  included  in  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Over  these  twenty-four  dioceses  of  England 
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and  Wales  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbory 
exercises  what  is  called  a  metropolitical  juris- 
diction, the  nature  of  which  is  explained  at 
length  in  another  article  [Akcubisuop.].  His 
gteat  office  makes  him  the  sacerdotal  bead  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  is 
practically  regarded  as  the  Patriarch  of  all 
Oiurches  of  the  Anglican  succession.  He  is 
styled— the  title  Ymng  oonfirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  in  a.i).  1354 — the  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan;  and  he  is,  ap 
ojieio,  the  first  subject  of  the  Grown  after  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  Boval.  The  endowment 
of  the  office  is  now  fixed  at  £15,000  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
ninety-two  Archbishops  who  have  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury  from  the  foundation  of 
the  see  and  province  to  the  present  time. 

Aeoosriop.  AooesBion. 

John  Peokbsm  .  1279 
Bobt  WinchelB^  12M 
Walter  Bejnolds.  1318 
StmoD  ICeopham .  1828 
John  Stratford  .  1338 
Thos.  Biadwmrdine  1349 
Simon  lalip  .  .  1318 
Simon  Tiangham  .  1366 
William  Wbittleae/ 1368 
Simon  Sudbury  .  1375 
William  Cowrtaoaj  1381 
Thomas  Arundel .  1396 
Heniy  Chiohel«7  1414 
Joan  StaiTord  .  1448 
John  Kemp  .  .  14S2 
Thomas  BouzgoUer  14^4 
John  Morton  .  1486 
Henry  Dene  .  1502 
WailamWarfaam.  1503 
Thomas  Cranmer.  1533 
BeginaldPole  .  1556 
Hathew  Parker  .  1550 
Edmund  Qrindal.  1575 
John  Whites  .  1563 
Biohard  Bancroft  1604 
Oeorge  Abbot  .  1610 
William  Laud  .  1633 
Wiliiam  Jozon  .  16e0 
QUbert  Sheldoa  .  166S 
William  8*ncroft ) ,«-, 
(dep.lnl890)  P^^ 
John  TUlotoon  .  1691 
Thomas  Teniaon  .  10)5 
William  Wake  .  1715 
John  Potter.  .  1736 
Thomas  Herring .  1747 
Matthew  Button  1797 
Thomas  Seeker  .  1758 
Fredk.  Comwallis  1768 
John  Moore.  .  1783 
C.  Manners  Suttoa  1^05 
WUiiam  Howley .  1826 
John  Bird  Sumner  1848 
Chas.  T.  Longley  1862 
Archibald  C.  TSit  1868 
Edward  W.Benaon  1888 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  existing 
fabric  of  which  was  erected  between  1070  and 
1495,  occupies  ground  which  has  been  the  site 
of  successive  churches  from  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  Respecting 
the  earliest  of  these  churches,  there  is  a  trust- 
worthy historical  notice  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Historyof  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  a.d. 
735.  Writing  of  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  historian  says  that 


Angystine    . 

507 

Laorenttns  .       . 

604 

MeiUtus       .       . 

619 

Justus  . 

624 

Honoriaa 

627 

Deusdedit    .       . 

655 

Theodore 

666 

Brihtwald     .       . 

603 

Tatwin 

731 

Nothetan       .       . 

735 

Outhbert 

741 

Jeanbert      .       . 

759 
766 

Ethelhard    .       . 

708 

Wafred 

»V» 

FeoIogUd     .        . 

832 

Ceolnoth      .       . 

833 

Ethelred      .       . 

870 

Plegmund    . 

800 

Atbehn         .       . 

9U 

Wulfhehn     .       . 

923 

Odo       .       .       . 

942 

Alfsin   . 

959 

Donalan 

960 

Ethelgar       .       . 

968 

Sigeric.       .       . 
Efirio    .        .       . 

900 
995 

Alphe«6        .        . 

1005 

Living  .       .        . 

1013 

Ethehioth    .       . 

1020 

Eadaif          .       . 

1033 

Bobert . 

1051 

Stigand  (dep.  1070)  1052 

LaDfrauo 

1070 

Anselm . 

1093 

Balph  d'Eflcurea  . 

1114 

WilliamdeCorbeuU  1123 

Theobald      .       . 

1139 

Thomas  k  Becket 

1162 

Richard        .       . 

1174 

Baldwin        .       . 

1185 

Hubert  Plti  waiter 

1193 

Stephen  Lannrton. 

1207 

Biohard  Grant 

1229 

Edmund  Bioh      . 

1234 

Boniface       .        . 

1245 

Bobert  KUwaidbj 

1273 

"  Augustine,  having  his  episcopal  see  granted 
to  him  in  the  royal  city  "  of  fithdbert's  king- 
dom of  Kent,  **  and  being  supported  by  the 
king,  re-covered  therein  a  church  whim  he 
was  informed  had  been  built  by  the  ancient 
Boman  Christians,  and  consecrated  it  in  the 
name  of  our  Holy  Saviour,  Lord,  and  God, 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  there  he  established  a  resi- 
denoe  for  himself  and  all  his  succeesoirs."  The 
ancient  church  thus  restored  by  St  Augustine, 
about  A.D.  600,  became  the  cathedral  of  the 
newly-formed  see  of  Canterbury.  Its  original 
erection,  wholly  or  in  part,  was  attributed 
to  a  British  long  of  Koit,  named  Ladus, 
whose  date  is  traditionally  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  [a.d.  1&6J. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
tradition,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  infonnation 
given  to  St.  Augustine  was  correct,  the  church 
must  have  been  built  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Rcnnan  occapation 
of  Southern  Britain  was  given  up ;  and  thus 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  among  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  Christian  world 
which  still  remain  on  their  ancient  sites. 

The  venerable  church  which  St.  Augustine 
thus  restored,  and  in  which  he  ministered, 
existed  until  the  Norman  Conquest;  and 
Eadmer,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  at  that 
time,  describes  it  as  resembling  the  ancient 
Basilican  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  that 
most  venerable  fabric  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  sixteenth  centui^  to  give  place  to  the 
present  structure.  Ine  wiJls  of  St.  Angus- 
tine's  church  were  heightened  by  Archbishop 
Odo  [a.d.  942—069],  but  it  waa  greaUy 
dama^  by  the  Danes  when  they  sacked 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  murdered  its 
archbi^op,  St.  Alphege,  at  Greenwich  [a.d. 
1011].  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1067,  and 
nothing  of  it  is  knowp  to  exist  in  the  present 
building.  Its  ruins  were  pulled  down  by 
Lanfrano,  the  first  archbishop  after  the  Con- 
quest [A.D.  1070 — 1089],  and  the  building 
begun  by  him  was  finished  by  his  suocessors 
during  the  next  half -century,  being  dedicated 
in  1130  in  the  presence  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  all  the  "RngHBh 
bishops.  Fifty  years  later  a  fire  again  oc- 
curred, which  consumed  the  choir  in  which 
I/mfranc  and  St.  Anselm  had  worshipped, 
and  in  which  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  was 
cruelly  murdered.  The  rebuilding  of  it  was 
immediately  commenced,  imder  the  super- 
vision of  a  French  architect,  William  of  Sens, 
who  carried  on  the  work  until  1178,  when  he 
fell  from  a  scaffolding— as  did  Baseir,  the 
architect  of  Ely  Cathedral,  sevea  centuries 
later— and  though  not  killed,  was  so  injured 
as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  France.  The 
architect  who  succeeded  William  of  S^  was 
an  Englishman,  who  bore  tiie  same  Christian 
name,  and  is  thus  distinguished  as  tlie  *'  English 
William,'*  and  under  him  tiie  new  choir  was 
completed  in  1184.  The  nave  of  Norman 
times  was  replaced  by  another  between  the 
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ymn  1378  and  1410,  and  the  central  tower, 
or  *^  angel  tower  " — so  oalled  from  tJ^e  statue 
of  an  angel  which  surmounted  it — ^was  added 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  long  before  the 
Bflformation  began. 

Hie  most  ancient  portions  of  the  existing 
cathedral  are  the  western  half  of  the  crypt, 
and  the  towers  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  An- 
idiii,  eastward  of  the  eastern  transept 
Theae  portuma  of  the  church  date  from  the 
times  of  Ardibiahope  Lanfranc  and  Ansehn. 
Next  to  these  are  the  eastern  part  of  the 
crypt,  the  choir,  the  retnM^oir,  and  the 
coroDa,  usually  called  **  Becket's  crown." 
Hie  dboir  screen  is  early  fourteenth-century 
work,  the  na^e  and  transepts  late  fourteenth- 
century  ;  and  the  latest  portion  of  all  is  the 
central  tower,  dating,  as  has  been  said,  from 
jut  before  the  Reformation.  As  a  whole,  the 
proBiinent  an^tectural  features  of  the  cathe- 
dral may  be  said  to  be  late  Norman,  the 
earliest  of  Pointed  or  Early  "Rngliah^  uid 
Perpendicular.  The  north-western  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  1834,  and  much  restoration  has 
been  eif eeted  at  later  dates. 

Apart  from  its  glorious  architecture,  the 
cathedral  of  Oanierbury  is  most  interesting 
on  account  of  its  associations.  It  has  been 
the  lle^tnKditaa  Church  of  the  Southern 
Pkorinoe  lor  thirteen  centuries,  and  in  later 
times  it  has  been  the  chief  church  of  the 
Anglican  communion  throughout  Uie  world. 
Within  its  walls  are  the  graves  of  most  of  the 
Ardibiahops  of  Canterbury  down  to  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  last  of  them  who  was 
hud  there.  In  gmves  known  or  unknown 
vitfain  its  walls  there  lie  the  bodies  of  St. 
Bkuze,  St.  WiHrid,  St.  Alphege,  and  St. 
Aniehn ;  while  it  was  for  three  centuries  and 
a-half  [▲.D.  1170—1538]  regarded  with  the 
jpeatest  reverence  as  containing  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  k  Becket.  The  cathedral  is  also  the 
^larial-phce  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Edward  the 
Blsek  Prince,  whose  armour  is  stiU  preserved 
over  his  tomb,  although  his  good  sword  was 
*PI*opriated  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  short,  to 
tiae  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley,  <<  There  is  no 
chmth,  noplace  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  ex- 
ccptionof  Westminster  Abbey,  that  is  so  closely 
ttwnected  with  the  history  of  our  country." 

tJntil  the  Reformation,  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral was  the  church  of  a  large  Benedictine 
■oositery.  In  A.D.  1538  it  was  re>fonnded 
by  Heorj  Vni.  as  a  Cathedral  Body  of 
Swolar  Giei^,  and  it  now  consists  of  a  Dean, 
■a  Gbnons,  twenty-five  Honorary  Canons, 
Sx  Preachers,  and  four  Minor  Canons ;  the 
»«*»  of  this  body  amounting  to  about 
^W^ayear. 

^CJMitidle.— A  prose  hymn  for  use  in 
pi^xne  Service,  of  which  the  leading  principle 
is  that  of  ascrilnng  praise  to  the  Personal 
Word  of  God  in  association  with  His  written 
WonL  Thus,  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
canticle  is  sung  after  every  lesson,  and  each 
^  them,  except  the  T§  J>eum,  is  taken  out  of 


the  Bible.  The  B^nedictui,  the  MagmJUat, 
and  the  Kune  JHrnitiig^  were  canticles  spoken 
or  sung  in  prophetic  association  with  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Word. 

Caato  Fermo.— An  Italian  term,  an- 
swering to  the  Knglish,  *<  Plain  Song,"  and 
signifymg  the  solemn  monotone,  with  slight 
inflections,  which  is  used  in  singing  the  prayers 
and  responses  of  Divine  Service. 

Cantor. — The  principal  conductor  or 
« chanter"  of  Divine  Service  in  a  church 
where  there  are  many  singers,  as  a  CathedraL 
He  is  usually  called  the  Prbcbntob,  but  the 
term  ''Cantor"  is  familiar  in  connection 
with  one  division  of  the  singers  in  a  double 
choir :  those  who  sit  on  one  side  being  called 
deeaniy  or  the  singers  belonging  to  Uie  side 
of  the  Dean,  those  on  the  ouier,  etmtoruj  the 
singers  belonging  to  the  side  of  the  Cantor, 
or  Precentor. 

Cape  Town,  Bishoprio  of.  [South 
Apbican  Chubch.] 

Capitnlarioa. — ^A  word  derived  from 
the  ancient  Frankiah  Empire.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  laws,  but  there  were  also  general 
laws  issuing  from  the  imperial  power.  These 
laws,  being  framed  in  chapter  (oapUula)^  came 
to  be  called  in  Charlemagne's  time  capitula- 
ries. The  word  was  also  applied  to  chapters 
of  canons  or  of  military  orders,  to  the  statutes 
issued  by  such  chapter,  and  to  the  separate 
members  of  the  chapters. 

Caimehins. — In  the  Roman  Church,  a 
monastic  order  which  grew  out  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  was  instituted  by  Matthew 
de  Baschi,  of  Urbino.  He  was  an  observant  of 
the  Convent  of  Monte  Faloo,  and,  having  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  friars  of  his  time  wore 
a  different  eapuehe^  or  cowl,  from  that  worn  by 
St.  Francis,  he  obtained  the  leave  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment Vn.,  in  1526,  to  resume  what  he  held 
to  be  the  original  form.    He  obtained  further 

germission  to  retire  into  solitude  and  live  a 
ermit  life,  with  as  many  others  as  chose  to 
embrace  i!^e  strict  observance.  The  new 
Order  multiplied  fast,  for  in  1529  they  had 
four  monasteries,  keeping  strict  rules  as  to 
hours  for  worship,  for  mental  prayer,  for 
silence,  for  discipline.  They  had  no  reve- 
nues, but  were  to  live  by  begging  (and  were 
not  to  ask  for  meat,  eggs,  or  cheese,  though 
they  might  eat  them  if  offered) ;  everjrthing 
about  their  churches  was  to  be  poor  and 
mean,  their  very  chalices  of  pewter.  It  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  Order  when  in  1543 
the  third  vicar.general,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
became  a  Protestant  [Ochino].  The  Pope,  in 
his  anger,  was  very  near  dissolving  the  Order, 
but  their  eager  and  submissive  entreaties 
saved  them,  and  the  result  was  that  this  Order 
became  one  of  the  most  extreme  types  of 
monasticism.  It  standsin  contrast  to  Jesuitism, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  represents  the  clever  and 
unscrupulous  casuistry  of  the  Roman  Church, 
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whereas  the  CSapuchins  exhibit  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  coarse  instincts  of  the 
Ignorant  masses.  They  had  found  their  way 
into  France  and  Germany  by  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  into  Spain  early 
in  the  seventeenth.  The  Order  was  abolished 
in  ^(France  and  Gtermany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  it  figures  much  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  Germany 
it  revived  again,  but  the  monks  were  driven  from 
their  convents  in  1880.  There  are  still  several 
thousands  of  them,  chiefly  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  five  Capuchin  con- 
vents in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and  three  in 
Ireland. 

Caput  Anni. — New  Year's  Day. 

Caput   Jcdunii    (i.e,f   **Head  of    the 

Fast'*). — Ash^iVednesoay.  The  same  day 
was  sometimes  called  Caput  Quadi-ageisiina, 

Carait«fl.    [Karaites.] 

Cardinal. — The  word  is  derived  from' 
**  cardo,"  a  hinge,  and  hence  it  comes  to  mean 
principal,  that  on  which  other  things  hinge : 
thus  we  speak  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  caixii- 
nal  numbers,  &c.  Hence,  in  the  Church,  the 
derg^  who  wore  appointed  to  the  parish 
churches,  and  who  held  a  fixed  position  there, 
were  termed  cardinal  priests,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  held  subordinate  posi- 
tions, or  who  were  only  attached  tempoiarily 
to  a  church.  After  a  time  the  title  of 
cardinal  was  given  to  deacons  as  well  as 
priests.  In  Bome,  as  in  many  other  Churches, 
the  deacons  were  confined  in  number  to 
seven ;  and  as  g^dually  there  arose  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  with  chapels  at- 
tached to  them,  the  deacons  who  had  charge 
of  them  were  styled  cardinal  deacons.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Roman  cardinals  to  attend 
the  Pope's  council,  and  give  their  opinion 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  process  of  time 
the  title  of  cardinal,  formerly  belonging  to 
all  principal  priests  and  deacons,  became  re- 
stricted to  Rome.  At  length  bishops  also 
received  the  title,  for  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  six  bishops  whose  sees  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  called 
cardinal  bishops  (it  is  uncertain  how  long 
before  this  they  had  enjoyed  this  honour) ; 
they  were  the  Bishops  of  Ostia  Portus, 
St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tusculum,  and 
Praeneste.  A  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059, 
under  Nicholas  II.,  decreed  that  the  election 
of  the  Pope  should  rest  with  the  six  cardinal 
bishops,  the  clergy  and  people  giving  their 
assent  subsequently.  As  the  cardinal  priests 
and  deacons  were  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Roman  clergy,  the  election  of 
the  Pope  was  at  length  confined  to  the  cardi- 
nals alone  (1179);  hence,  their  importance 
and  power  began  to  increase  very  greatly. 
The  number  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
fluctuated  a  good  deal.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
'^cry  it  was  fixed  at  fifty-two,  made  up  of 


six  cardinal  bishops,  twenty-eight  nardina] 
priests,  and  eighteen  cardinal  deacons;  but 
vacancies  were  often  kept  open  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  sometimes  the  numbers  sank 
very  low.  On  one  occasion  in  the  thirteenth 
century  there  were  only  seven.  Leo  X.  in- 
creased the  number  to  sixty-five,  and  in  1586 
the  limit  was  fixed  at  seventy,  which  is  the 
present  number.  They  consist  of  six  bishops, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons.  Togi^her 
wiUi  the  Pope,  they  form  the  govoming 
council  of  the  Roman  Church;  they  are 
elected  solely  by  the  Pope,  and  in  virtue  of 
their  position  they  now  take  precedence  of 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  even  patriarchs. 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Roman  See, 
the  cardinals  meet  to  select  one  of  their  own 
body  as  a  successor,  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
being  necessary  for  a  valid  election.  In 
1243  Pope  Innocent  lY.  gave  the  cardinals 
the  red  cap,  as  a  distinctive  badge;  their 
scarlet  habit  was  given  by  Paul  II.  in  1464. 
The  title  of  **  Fminence*'  was  bestowed  by 
Urban  VIII.  (1630).  Although  the  cardinals 
are  chosen  from  all  countries,  they  nominally 
hold  the  titles  of  the  various  diurches  in 
Rome  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Westminister,  is  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Gregory  in  Rome. 
The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  nardinals 
are  diosen  from  Italy. 

Cardinal  Altar* — ^A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
because  one  of  two  minor  canons,  who  wore 
called  cardinals,  said  mass  there. 

Cardinal  Virtues.— These  are  Pru- 
dence, Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 

Carey,  William,  the  son  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  was  born  in  1761  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  BDaddeton,  but 
at  eighteen  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  and, 
his  mind  becoming  impressed  by  the  immense 
tracts  of  land  lying  under  heathenism,  an  in- 
tense desire  took  possession  of  him  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  carried  to  those  lands.  He 
ventured  to  express  this  desire  at  a  meeting 
of  ministers  in  NorthamptOD,  but  they  refused 
to  listen  to  him.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
he  proceeded  to  write  on  the  subject,  and  in 
1792,  vrith  the  pecuniary  aid  of  friends,  he 
published  his  tract,  Enquiry  into  the  OhligtUions 
of  Christiana  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Heathens.  On  the  30th  of  May,  in  the 
same  year,  he  preached  a  heart  -stirring  sermon 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  October  2nd  the  first 
Baptist  lifissionary  Society  was  fonnded. 
The  next  year  Carey  and  his  family,  accom- 
panied by  John  Thomas,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  surgeon  in  Calcutta,  sailed  for  India. 
The  little  band  met  with  many  difficulties  and 
disasters,  and  on  reaching  Bengal  they  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  property ;  but  they 
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ilniggled  on  through  poverty  and  mckness, 
Ckrey  devoting  moet  of  his  time  to  the 
ikody  of  Bengalee.  He  had  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  languages,  and  had  learned  Ghreek, 
Latm,  Hebrew,  French  and  Dutch  before 
laniig  England.  In  1795  Carey  became 
soperinteiident  of  an  indigo  factory  at  Mndna- 
b^y,  belonging  to  Mr.  Udney,  but  in  three 
yean  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  factory. 
Meantime,  however,  Car^  had  completed  the 
tnntlation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ben- 
galee, and  Mr.  IJdney  presented  him  with  a 
wooden  printing-press.  He  wrote  a  grammar 
of  Bengalee,  and  also  learned  Sanscrit^  and  he 
preached  to  the  natives,  but  without  making 
modi  impression.  In  1 799  four  new  colleagues 
(two  of  whom,  William  Ward  and  Joshua 
Maishman,  became  hardly  less  famous  than 
himseU^  landed  at  Serampore,  fourteen  miles 
above  Calcutta.  They  were  to  have  joined 
Oarey  at  Bengal,  but  the  British  Grovemment 
was  strongly  opposed  to  them,  and  at  length 
it  was  decided  to  move  the  mission  entirely  to 
Serampore,  where  they  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Colonel  Bie,  the  Danish  Governor. 
Here  all  the  fanulies  were  united  in  a  common 
household ;  the  printing-press  was  set  up,  and 
on  March  18th,  1800,  the  first  sheets  of  the 
Bengalee  Groepel  were  struck  off .  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MaiSiman  oi>ened  schools  for  European  chil- 
dren, and  thus  were  able  mainly  to  support  the 
miadon.  The  missionaries  pr^iched  and  sang 
hymns  in  the  streets,  but  though  they  in- 
terested many,  they  could  not  get  them  to 
give  up  their  caste  and  be  baptised.  At  length 
a  man  named  Kriahnu,  who  had  been  surgi- 
cally treated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  came  forward, 
wi^  his  wife,  slaughter,  and  brother,  and  de- 
aired  baptism,  and  on  December  26th,  1800, 
Kriahnu  was  baptised  in  the  Ganges,  the 
others  at  the  last  moment  drawing  back. 
About  this  time  Lord  Wellesley  appointed 
Carey  teacher  of  Bengalee  in  the  college  which 
he  had  just  founded  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta. 
He  held  this  appointment  for  about  thirty 
years,  still,  however,  labouring  for  the  mission. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  in  his 
Kventy-tfaird  year.  To  him  belongs  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  of 
oar  Indian  Missions,  and  of  having  translated 
the  Scrmtures  into  no  less  than  twenty-four 
Indian  (uedects,  besides  compiling  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  several  tongues.  An 
Amerinn  university  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  DJ).  John  Tliomas  died  of  ague 
about  1802,  Dr.  Ward  of  cholera  in  1823, 
and  I>r.  MmtmHwimi  only  survived  Oarey  three 
yaan  and  a-hall 

Oariiflle. — ^TheSee  of  Carlisle wasfounded 
in  1183,  Athelwald,  or  Adelulf,  becoming  its 
ibst  bidHyp.  A  Norman  priest  named  Walter, 
in  the  time  of  WHIiam  Ruf us,  had  founded  in 
thedWaooilegeof  secular  priests, and  designed 
to  build  a  church,  but  died  before  it  was  com- 
fieted ;  but  Henry  L  continued  the  work,  and 


in.  1121  founded  a  house  of  regular  canons  of 
Sti  Augustine.  When,  in  1133,  Carlisle  was 
raised  to  a  bishopric,  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Mary  became  the  cathedral.  Carlisle  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  a  cathedral  foundation 
springmg  from  the  Austin  candns ;  in  aU  other 
cases  they  were  churches  of  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  before  they  were  converted  by 
Henry  VIII.  into  chapters  of  secular  canons. 
The  records  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the 
cathedral  are  very  meagre.  The  Norman 
church  remained  much  as  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  bishop  and 
canons  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  choir  on  a 
much  larger  scale ;  this  work,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  was  probably  begun  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Sylvester  de  Everdon,  1247,  and 
completed  by  Bishop  Ireton,  1292 ;  but  scarcely 
was  it  finished  when  the  whole  of  the  new 
choir,  the  east  end,  and  all  except  the  side 
aisles  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  north  tran- 
sept also  was  ^^reatly  injured.  The  choir  was 
partially  rebuilt,  but  want  of  funds  hindered 
its  progress  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Under  Bishop  Welton,  in  1362,  the  restoration 
was  resumed,  and  finished  under  his  successor, 
Bishop  Appleby  (1363—1396),  when  the  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory,  in  the  Decorated  style, 
were  added  to  the  choir,  the  east  end  raised 
to  its  present  height,  and  the  ceiling  richly 
gilded  and  coloured.  The  east  window  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  cathedral  suffered  again  by 
fire  in  1392,  and  was  then  restored  by  Bishop 
Strickland  (1400—1419),  who  also  rebuilt  the 
central  tower;  this  work  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
original  Norman  church  is  a  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  this  is  walled  off  from  the  choir  and 
transepts,  and  forms  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary.  A  complete  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1 863  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
at  a  cost  of  £16,000.  The  chapter  of  Carlisle 
oonmsts  of  the  dean,  two  archdeacons,  and 
four  canons.  The  diocese  comprises  the  entire 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  population  is 
401,280,  number  of  benefices  291,  number  of 
curates  78,  with  19  rural  deaneries. 


Bishops. 


Aoceamon. 
Adelulf.  .  .  1133 
Bernard  .  .  1203 
Hugh  .  .  .  1219 
Walter  Mauclerc.  1224 
Sylvester  Everdon  1247 
lliomas  Vipont  .  125*4 
Bobert  Chaase 
Balph  Ireton 
John  Halton 
Jofau  Boss  . 
John  Kirkby 
Gilbert  Welton 
Thomas  Apttleby 
Bobert  Beade 

ThcDBS  Merks     .    

William  Strioklaud  1400 
Boger  Whelpdale.    1420 


1258 
1280 
1292 
1325 
1332 
1353 


1397 


Accession. 
William  Barrow  .  1423 
MarmadokeLumley  1430 


Nicolas  Close 
William  Percy  . 
John  KiDgscote  . 
Bichard  Scroope  . 
Edward  Story 
Biohaid  Bell 
William  Seuhouae 
Boger  Laybnm  . 
John  Penny  * 

John  Kite     . 
Bobert  Aldrich    . 
Owen  ORletborpe 
John  Best    . 
Biobard  Barnes   . 
John  May     .       . 


1450 
14^2 
1462 
1464 
1468 
1478 
1486 
1503 
1509 
1521 
1537 
1557 
1061 
1570 
1577 
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AoooiBioii. 
Henzy  Bobinoon  .  1508 
Robert  Soowden  .  1616 
BtobwdMilbotinM  1621 
Biohjurd  SenhoQBe  16M 
Fnuiois  White  .  16j«6 
BimabM  Potter .    1620 


Aooeasioii. 
BiohcLOsbftldeaton  1747 
Charitw  lortteiton  1762 
EdmimdLaw  .  1760 
Jotm  DowrlM  .  1787 
Edward  Yenablai 

Vernon  .    1701 

SunuelGoodenough  1806 
Hugh  Percy  .  1827 
Heurjr     Montagu 

Villiers  .    1856 

Sunnel      Walde- 

grave  ....  186A 
Hanrey  Goodwin    1860 


James  Usher       .  I«i42 

Biohard  Sterne    .  16d0 

Edward  Bainbow  1664 

Thomas  Smith     .  1684 

Wmiam  Nicholson  1702 

Samuel  Bradford .  1718 

John  Waugh        .  1728 

Qeorge  Fleming  .  178S 

Carlatadt,  Andbsas  Rvdolphts  Bousn- 
8TBIK,  was  bom  probably  ia  1481,  at  Garktadt, 
in  Franconia.  He  studiiBd  in  Ital^,  and  after- 
wards at  Wittember^,  where,  in  1513,  he 
became  professor  of  divinity  and  archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  found  that  Martin 
Luther  had  beoome  famous.  After  a  useless 
resistance,  he  became  Luther's  helper,  and  in 
1517  published  some  theses,  De  Naturd^  Leg$y  et 
OrtUii  contra  SehoUulieoset  Comm%memNaturam, 
In  the  spring  of  1519  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Dr.  £ck*s  Obelisks,  in  which  he  defended  Luther. 
When  Luther  went  to  Wartburg,  Carlstadt 
began  to  pull  down  the  images,  and  created  a 
great  disturbance,  which  was  only  stopped  on 
Luther*s  return  to  the  city.  In  1523  he 
became  pastor  of  the  village  of  OiUmund, 
and  here  he  had  a  slight  dispute  with  Luther 
on  the  use  of  images.  When  he  found  him- 
self foiled  he  began  to  attack  Luther,  on 
which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  banished  him 
from  Oilamund.  He  wandered  about  for  a 
long  time,  until  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  began,  when,  on  taking 
the  part  of  the  latter,  he  was  well  received  in 
the  towns  favourable  to  Zwingli.  In  1531  he 
became  pastor  of  Altsttdten,  and  three  years 
later  professor  at  Basle,  where  he  remained 
till  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1541. 

Carmelitaa. — One  of  the  four  Orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Berthold,  a  crusader,  who  had  vowed 
to  embrace  the  leligious  life  if  he  should  be 
victorious  in  battle.  He  settled  as  a  monk  in 
Calabria,  where  it  was  believed  the  Prophet 
Elijah  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ;  he  then 
removed  to  Mount  Carmel  (1156),  and  from 
this  place  his  su'^cessors  take  their  name  of 
CarmeliUa.  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
native  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  and  kinsman  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  gave  them  sixteen  rules  of 
severe  discipline  in  1205,  which  Pope  Honorius 
III.  confirmed.  The  severity  of  these  rules 
was  relaxed  by  Innocent  I  v.  in  1245.  The 
habit  was  at  first  striped,  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it  for  brown,  with  a  white  cloak  and 
scapuiary.*  They  are  sometimes  called  White 


*  The  soapnliry  is  said  to  hare  be^  shown  to 
them  in  a  special  vision  bj  the  Virgin  in  1287»  who 
promised  to  go  at  times  into  Purgatory  for  the  relidf 
of  those  who  wore  it.    [ScaFULXBT.J 


Friars.  A  second  order  of  Carmelitas,  knows 
as  the  DitealeuUif  or  barefooted -friaia,  was 
established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly 
bv  the  zeal  of  St.  Theresa  (q.v.),  a  nan 
of  this  order  belonging  to  the  convent  of 
Avila,  in  Castile,  who  restored  the  ancient 
rigour  of  the  rule.  Pope  Clement  VIIL  gmve 
them  large  privileges,  and  they  had  many 
houses  in  Spain  and  Franoe. 

In  Spain  they  are  still  numerous,  but  have 
been  swept  away  in  France.  In  England 
there  are  now  six  nunneries,  and  one  house  of 
friars,  and  in  Ireland  also  they  have  several 
establishments. 

CamitmL  —  A  name  given  in  Roman 
Catholio  countries  to  the  days  immediately 
preceding  Lent:  strictly.  Carnival  time  ex- 
tends from  February  3id,  the  Feast  of  St. 
Blasius,  to  the  end  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  though 
practically  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  that 
are  usual  on  these  occasions  are  confined  to 
the  three  days  before  Ash  Wednesday ;  hence 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Car. 
nival,  hM  sometimes  oeen  called  "  Camele- 
vale." 

Three  derivations  are  given  of  the  word* 
viz.,  {I)  **  cami-vale,*'  &rewell  to  flesh  meat'; 
(2)  "  uoi  caro  valet,**  in  allusion  to  the  indul- 
gence in  flesh  meat  before  Lent ;  (3)  ''  cam- 
avallare,'*  to  devour  flesh  meat. 

The  rejoicing  at  Carnival  time,  especially 
in  Rome,  have  m  some  years  been  carried  to 
such  lengths  that  some  of  the  Popes,  Clement 
XI.  and  Benedict  XIV.,  for  example,  tried  to 
restrain  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  Popes  have  encouraged  the  keeping  up 
of  this  holiday  with  all  the  customary  gaiety. 
Paid  II.  and  Pius  IX.  were  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  this.  Amid  all  the  festivitiee,  the 
people  were  urged  to  attend  religious  rites 
ana  services;  and  the  custom,  be^m  by  the 
Jesuits  in  1656,  has  since  become  universal 
to  **  expose "  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for 
adoration  throughout  Carnival  time.  At  the 
present  day,  Caniival  time  has  been  shorn  of 
almost  all  its  old  splendours. 

Cardline  Books  were  four  books  written 
against  image  worship,  probably  in  the  eighth 
century,  lliey  are  contained  in  the  Oapitn- 
lanes  of  Chanemagne,  but  thmr  autiionhip 
is  unknown.  They  set  forward  the  use  of 
Christian  art  for  instruction,  and  pro- 
test against  its  misujo  for  superstitaoos 
purposes. 

Carols.  —  H^ns  sung  principally  at 
Christmas,  in  imitation  of  the  Song  of  the 
Angels  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
is  uncertain,  though  most  probably  it  is  of 
Celtic  origin:  ef,  Welsh,  "carawl."  The 
custom  of  singing  carols  at  Christmas  time 
dates  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace.  In  the 
second  century  it  was  ordered  that  *'  in  the 
night  of  the  Nativity  they  do  celebrate  puUic 
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€harch  services,  and  in  them  solemnly  sing 
the  Angels'  Hymn.'*  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St.  Francis  of  Assisi  obtained  penmssion 
to  make  certain  innovations  in  Divine  wor- 
kup, in  order  to  b'ring  the  great  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  home  to  the  people.  He  aocord- 
in^y  originated  the  custom  of  mAtring  re- 
piesentations  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  called 
"*  cribs,"  in  churches,  and,  further,  composed 
hymns  or  carols  to  be  sung  at  these  cribs; 
hence  the  custom  of  singing  carols,  setting 
^jfth  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  became  very 
popular.  The  custom  of  singing  carols  has 
also  served  to  emphasize  the  fiict  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  joyous  and  bright  service  of 
God. 

Christmas  Carols  are  sung  in  Divine  Ser- 
vicci,  sometimes  as  a  separate  service,  and 
sooietimes  in  the  open  air  at  night  time ;  most 
of  them  are  of  a  ruigious  character,  but  there 
are  a  few  which  are  merely  incentives  to 
feasting.  There  are  also  Epiphany  and  Easter 
CaroU 

Among  the  best  known  carols  of  a  religious 
character  ar«  the  **  Adeste  Fidelee,"  <*Hark, 
the  Herakl  Angels  sing,"  **  GkxL  rest  you, 
merry  gentlemen,"  **  The  First  Noel"  Among 
the  more  festive  carols,  the  most  famous  is 
**  The  Boar's  Head,'*  sung  in  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  every  Christmas. 

iter.  Mart. — ^A  noble  and  pious 
[1807— 1877],  whose  work  was 
devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
claasca.  ShewasaXJnitarian,and  the  daughter 
ot  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister.  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter,  and  early  gave  herself  to  philan- 
tfart^c  work  with  an  ardour  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  She  originated  the  system 
of  reformatoiT  schools  for  vicious  girls, 
and,  assisted  by  Mr.  Davenport  Hill,  she 
drew  up  the  Bill  establishing  them,  which  was 
passed  in  1854.  In  18^7  she  was  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act^  She  visited  India  no  less  than  five  times 
on  educational  and  reformAtory  enterprises. 
(See  Li/0  amd  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter,  by  J.  £. 
Ckrpoiter,  1879.) 

Oazpooratiaiui. — ^A  Gnostic  Mct,  named 
after  Cupocras,  or  Carpocrates,  their  founder ; 
he  flourished  early  in  the  second  century  as 
ft  follower  of  Simon  Ma^nu.  The  principal 
features  in  the  hmresy  of  Carpocrates  and  his 
fdOowers  were  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead; 
the  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament :  a  belief 
in  the  pro-existence  and  transmigration  of 
soola.  Tliey  also  held  that  evil  did  not  exist 
in  reality  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the 
iTitrginatffrn  <A  men's  minds;  the  result 
of  flus  was  that  evil  deeds,  if  not  openly 
encouraged,  were  at  least  permitted,  by  the 
Iflsden  oi  this  heresy.  Hence  the  Oarpo- 
cnluuif  were  notoiions  ior  immoral  and 
seudaloiis  oondoct.  The  heresy  flourished 
moit  in  Alexandria,  the  native  city  of  their 


founder.  It  never  obtained  much  success  in 
the  West ;  it  made  its  appearance,  however,  in 
Home  in  the  year  160.  Many  of  the  Fathers, 
including  St.  Irenieus  and  St.  Augustine, 
denounced  the  sect  in  their  writings. 

Carransa,  Ba&tuolomsw,  called  Miranda, 
from  his  birth-place  in  Navarre.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans  in  Castile,  aud  became  so 
noted  for  his  great  learning  and  eloquence 
that  he  was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1556.  A  very  eloquent  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  that  year  is  stiU  pre- 
served. Two  yeors  before  this,  in  1654,  he 
accompanied  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  England, 
on  the  marriage  of  that  Idng  to  Queen 
Mary.  Carranza  was  chosen  by  the  queen 
as  her  confessor,  and  in  1557  rhilip  raised 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and 
made  him  Primate  of  all  Spain.  The  admira- 
ble qualities  of  Carranza  were  hero  seen  to 
ffreat  advantage.  A  further  mark  of  confi- 
dence was  now  reposed  in  him ;  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  in  his  retirement  at  Xuste,  chose 
him  for  his  confessor  and  director.  In  spite 
of  aU  these  honours,  Carranza  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Inouisition  for  alleged 
heresy,  and  was  treatea  with  the  greatest 
seventy.  Being  dragged  from  his  see  and 
placed  in  prison,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  he 
appealed  to  Bome,  whither  he  was  taken  in 
1567.  He  suffered  many  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  Y.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
eventually,  in  1576,  was  forced  to  publicly 
renounce  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. He  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Monastery  of  Minerva,  where  he  died  the 
same  year,  aged  72  years.  As  in  the  time  of 
his  prosperity  Carranza  was  noted  for  his 
good  morals  and  admirable  conduct,  so  in 
time  of  adversity,  his  patience  and  humility 
under  persecution  were  admired  by  all.  Many 
works  from  his  pen  have  come  down  to  us, 
including  The  Sum  of  the  Councils  and  JPopee, 
from  St.  Feter  to  Juiiut  III.,  and  J.  Treatiae 
of  Patience,  In  Latin  he  published  books  con- 
cerning residence  of  bishops,  and  guides  of 
souls;  he  also  issued  a  Spanish  (^techism 
for  his  diocese. 

Carthage,  Ancient  Church  of.— The 
African  Churches  were  not  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  weare  any  preachers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  sent  thither  by  them.  Petitian  is 
positive  that  the  Africans  were  the  last  people 
of  the  empire  to  receive  the  Gospel.  8t. 
Augustine,  in  his  book  de  Unitate  Eeelesia, 
does  not  affirm  that  Christianity  was  planted 
in  Africa  in  apostolic  times ;  he  only  asserts 
that  some  barbarous  nations  received  the 
message  of  the  Oospel  later.  Tertullian,  in 
his  Preeertptlone,  does  not  rangpe  the  African 
Christians  with  those  of  apostolic  times. 
Salvian,  in  his  seventh  book  de  Providentid, 
seems  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Carthage  wad 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  but  being  of  another 
country,  and  much  later  in  time,  his  testi- 
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mon  y  ia  not  so  reliable  as  thai  of  St.  Angustme 
and  TertuUian.  Niceplionis  and  Dorotheus 
relate  that  Simon  the  Gauaanite,  sumamed 
Zelotes,  and  St  Peter  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Africa,  but  this  aoooont  appears  altogether 
fabulous. 

But,  by  whomsoever  it  was  founded,  the 
Church  of  Carthago  exerted  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Lilce  Egypt, 
C&rthage  had  undergone  great  changes  through 
foreign  conquest :  originally  a  Punic  settle- 
ment, it  was  altogether  crushed  by  the  Roman 
conquest.  Consequently,  the  Church  of  Carth- 
age was  a  Latin  Church ;  and  Dean  Milman 
says  that  *  *  Carthage,  not  Rome,  was  the  mother 
of  Latin  Christianity.'* 

The  first  great  name  in  its  annals  is  that 
of  Q.  Septimius  Florens  TertuUian  us,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.  fTERTUL- 
LiAN.]  After  him,  we  come  to  the  great 
name  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists  which  began  in  his  days.  [Cypiuam; 
D0NATI8T8.] 

The  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  who  took 
Carthage  in  439,  almost  ruined  the  African 
Churches ;  many  of  the  bishops  were  banished, 
and  the  see  of  Carthage  was  vacant  for  some 
time.  But  when,  in  534,  BeHsarius  recovered 
Africa  for  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  revived,  and  held  its  own  till  the 
Moors  and  Saracens  conquered  the  country. 
This  event  made  such  havoc  in  the  Churdi 
that  in  Gregory  the  Great's  time  there  were 
not  more  than  three  bishops  there,  who  had 
a  very  small  nimiber  of  Christians  imder 
their  care. 

CarihiudailS. — ^An  Order  of  Benedictine 
monks,  founded  by  St.  Bruno,  a  priest  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  about  a.d.  1084.  Their 
name  was  derived  from  Chartreuz,  a  desert 
spot  near  Grenoble,  in  Dauphin^,  where  they 
first  settled.  They  did  not  aim  at  being  nu- 
merous, but  rather  prided  themselves  on  being 
select  and  few.  Their  discipline  was  strict 
and  severe,  and  their  dress  coarse,  and  so 
contrived  as  almost  to  disfigure  their  pei-sons. 
They  had  no  abbot,  but  were  under  a  Superior, 
who  was  called  the  Grand  Prior.  Their  laws 
limited  very  narrowly  the  quantity  of  land 
and  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  they 
should  possess.  This  regulation  was  designed 
as  a  protest  against  the  luxury  and  wealth 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  spiritual  life  of  so 
manv  of  the  ancient  Benedictme  houses.  The 
Cartnusians,  on  the  whole,  kept  their  strict 
rules,  and  there  was  less  degeneracy  among 
them  than  in  any  other  monastic  Order.  But 
the  Order  never  became  popular.  They  had 
but  nine  houses  in  Engluid,  the  first  being 
founded  at  Witham,  Somerset,  a.d.  1181 ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  that  which  is  still 
called  the  Charterhouse,  London.     [Cha&ter- 

HOUSR.] 

Cartulary  (from  Latin  eharta^  paper).  — 
A  book  to  contain  the  minutes  of  proceedings 


in  a  monastery,  or  its  charters  and  other 
documents.  Also  applied  to  the  room  in 
which  such  documents  were  deposited. 

Cariwritfht,  Thomas^  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  learned  champions  of 
Puritanism ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  Preebyterianism  in  England.  Bom 
in  1335,  he  went  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  1547,  and  eventually  became  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  1562.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  most  hardworking  student,  and  never 
to  have  slept  above  five  hours  a  night ;  his 
studies,  however,  were  interrupted  when  Mary 
became  Queen  of  England,  in  1553,  for  Cart- 
wright  then  left  Cambridge,  and  studied  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk.  On  the  accession  of  EUizabeth, 
however,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1567,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity;  his  lectures  now  were  so  hostile 
to  Episcopacy  and  the  established  customs  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  he  came  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Vioe-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  John  Whitgift,  a  strong  Episco- 
palian ;  the  result  was  that  Cartwngfat  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship  in  1570,  and  of 
his  fellowship  in  1571.  Ue  now  went  to 
Geneva,  but  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
Inland  in  the  following  year  [1572].  On 
his  return,  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
the  Puritans  and  Episcopalians,  Onrtwright 
championing  the  former  and  Whitgift  the 
latter. 

Hooker,  in  his  preface  to  The  BecU- 
t'uutieal  Polity,  refers  to  Cartwright's  m^hod 
of  conducting  the  controversy,  and  says: 
**  There  will  come  a  time  when  three  words 
uttered  with  charity  and  meekness  shall 
receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  three 
thousand  volumes  written  with  disdainful 
sharpness  of  wit.'*  Cartwright's  statements, 
in  his  published  replies  to  Whitgift,  were 
accounted  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church  and  of  tb)  kingdom  that  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest  on  December  1 1th, 
1574.  He,  however,  fied  to  Antwerp,  and 
ministered  there  to  the  English  congregation. 
Meanwhile,  the  first  Presb3*terian  bmly  in 
England  had  established  themselves  at  Wands- 
worth, and  Cartwright  had  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Travers'  work,  naming  it  a  Full 
and  Plain  Deelaratum  of  £eelena*ticai  IHt- 
eipline,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  prove  that 
a  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  after  the 
Geneva  fashion,  was  the  true  form  of  Church 
government.  Cartwright  remained  abroad 
till  1585.  During  his  absence  from  England, 
he  published  a  second  reply  to  Whitgift[1575 
— 1577J  ;  visited  the  Chcmnel  Islands,  in  order 
to  aid  m  establishing  Presbyterianism  there 
[1576] ;  received  an  offer  of  tie  Divinity  chair 
at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland,  frdm 
James  L  [1582],  but  refused  it;  and  finally,  in 
1583,  issued,  in  conjunction  with  Walter 
Travers,  a  rough  draft  of  a  Presbyterian  Book 
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of  Hotp  Diaeipline  which  was  gradually 
adopted  by  Presbyterian  bodies  all  over 
England,  so  that  in  1590  the  movement 
iHiginated  by  Cartwright  boasted  of  600 
ministers.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  sup- 
press  it,  and  C^irtwright  himself  was,  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  [May,  1590].  This  was 
the  second  time  that  he  had  been  imprisoned ; 
for  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1585,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  sufl^^  two  months*  imprisonment;  he 
was  then  released  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  the  E^l  of  Leicester  (a 
strong  defender  of  the  Nonconformists),  and 
received  from,  him  the  chaplaincy  of  a  hospital 
at  Warwick,  where  he  stayed  till  his  second 
imprisonment.  He  was  again  released  in  1 592, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  his  hospital  at  War- 
wick, on  condition  that  he  did  "  not  meddle 
with  controversies,  but  inclined  his  hearers  to 
piety  and  moderation:  and  this  promise  he 
kept  during  his  life.'*  [Walton\  life  of 
HookerJ]  His  old  opponent,  Whitgift,  who 
was  maoe  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury  in  1583, 
now  showed  him  many  acts  of  kindness,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  says  that  Cart- 
wright  was  deeply  sensible.  In  1603-4,  the 
two  opponents  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  *'  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect 
charity  with  the  other." 

Cartwright's  books  against  the  Discipline 
and  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  answered  in  the  famous  EeelestMtieal 
iWity  of  Richard  Hooker,  published  in  1594. 
Many  writings  of  Cartwright  were  published 
after  his  death,  including  Commentaries  on 
Ecdesiastes,  Proverbs,  Colossians,  and  on  the 
wh<^  Gospel  history.  His  greatest  work 
was  A  Confutmtum  of  the  Rkmnith  Translation 
«f  tJU  New  Testament^  published  in  1618. 
Other  works  from  his  pen  are  a  Cateehieme 
[1611],  ChrUiian  Jteligum  [1616],  and  Jffar- 
tia  Etangeliea  [1627]. 


Casas.  Babtholomb  ds  La,  honourably 
distinguished  as  the  Father  and  Protector  of 
the  Indians  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
bom  at  Seville  in  1474 ;  his  first  visit  to  the 
West  Indies  was  with  Columbus  in  the  year 
1493.  Subsequently  La  Casas  returned  to 
&pain  and  took  holy  orders ;  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  West  Indies  some  years  after- 
wards, and  found  the  natives  so  cruelly  treated 
by  the  Spanish  colonists,  that  the  native  popu- 
lation ci  Hispantola  had  decreased  from  60,000 
in  1508  to  14,000  in  1516.  La  Casas  loudly 
deoounoed  such  treatment,  and  sailed  back 
to  Spain  to  lay  the  case  before  the  king, 
with  the  result  that  in  1517  Charles  Y.  sent 
over  a  commission,  nnder  La  Casas,  to 
make  inquiries,  llie  Commission  decided 
against  the  freedom  d  the  Indians,  but  took 
measures  to  prevent  cruelty  and  ill-usage 
being  practised  upon  them.  La  Casas  then 
set  KU  lor  Spain  again,  in  order  to  try  to 


get  better  terms  for  the  oppressed,  but  with- 
out success.  He  now  took  to  writing  treatises 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which  he 
lays  down  the  great  principle  that  the  autho- 
rity exercised  over  the  newly  discovered 
countries  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  by  spreading  Christianity  among 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  to 
them  all  their  rights  and  liberties ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  discoverers  were  to  rule  as 
Christians,  and  not  as  tyrants.  La  Casas 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Hispaniola  in  1522.  He  was  subsequenUy 
mads  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexico;  having 
spent  many  years  in  his  diocese,  ever  acting 
as  the  champion  of  the  natives,  he  returned 
to  Spcun  in  1551,  and  died  in  a  convent  at 
Madrid,  1566. 

CaMOan,  John,  the  founder  of  monas- 
ticism  in  the  West,  and  the  first  semi-Pelagian 
teacher.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
uncertain  :  he  was  brought  up  at  a  monastery 
in  Bethlehem,  where  he  became  very  intimate 
with  the  Abbot  Germain.  In  390,  these  two 
made  a  visit  to  the  hermits  in  Egypt,  and 
remained  there  seven  years.  They  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  Cassian  be- 
came a  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  bishop, 
who  made  him  a  deacon.  In  404,  Chrysostom 
was  driven  out  of  his  see  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  Cassian  and  Germain  were  sent 
by  the  fidthful  in  Constantinople  to  represent 
to  the  Pope  the  injustice  and  cruelty  to  which 
Chrysostom  had  been  subjected.  On  the  death 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  437,  Cassian  settled  in 
Rome,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Leo, 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  In  410, 
Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and  Cassian 
retired  to  Marseilles ;  here  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Bishop  Venerius ;  and  here,  too,  he  in- 
troduced the  monastic  system  for  the  first  time 
in  the  West,  by  founding  two  monasteries, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  lor  women.  For  the 
instruction  of  his  monks,  he  wrote  The  Insti- 
tutions of  a  Monastic  Life,  in  twelve  books ; 
and  the  Collations  or  Conferences  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert  fin  twenty-four  books.  In  this 
latter  book  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  hermits  in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  At  Pope  Leo^s  request  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Incarnation  against 
the  errors  of  Nestorius ;  in  this  treatise  many 
of  the  errors  of  Pelagius  were  also  indirectly 
attacked ;  but,  probably  owing  to  his  Eastern 
training,  he  was  not  able  to  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise with  the  Anti-Pelagian  views  of  St. 
Augustine ;  moreover,  in  his  thirteenth  con- 
ference he  appears  as  a  Semi-Pelagian,  and 
St.  Prosper  accordingly  wrote  against  him  in 
defence  of  the  faith.  Cassian,  however,  has 
not  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  nor  have  his 
peculiar  doctrines  been  formally  condemned 
by  the  Church. 

Cassock. — A  close-fitting  garment  with 
tight  sleeves,  used  by  clergy  of  all  orders,  and 
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also  bj  Lmi^en  officially  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  Divine  worship,  such  as  choirmen, 
sacristans,  clerks,  &c.  It  is  worn  beneath 
the  surplice  or  alb.  Black  is  the  usual  colour, 
but  in  some  churches  violet,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  is  preferred,  while  scarlet  also  is  some- 
times employed  for  acolytes  and  servers  on 
great  festivals.  In  the  Roman  Church,  priests 
and  the  minor  orders  wear  black,  bishops 
purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  Pope  white. 

CastaliOv  Sebastian,  a  native  of  Savoy, 
bom  in  1515,  died  in  Switzerland  in  1563. 
He  was  a  great  linguist,  being  especially  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
Among  his  publidied  works  are  Latin  Dia- 
(offueSf  which  was  fre(^uently  adopted  as  a 
standard  book :  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  1561,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  although  the  force  of  the  original  has 
in  many  passages  been  sacrificed  to  elegance 
of  diction  and  fanciful  phraseology.  In  1555 
Castalio  published  a  French  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  II.,  King  of 
France.  The  Latin  version  of  Castalio  was 
violently  attacked  by  Calvin  and  Bessa. 
Previously  to  this,  Calvin  and  Castalio  had 
disagreed  at  (Geneva  on  doctrinal  questions, 
and  Castalio  had  in  consequence  left  the  post 
of  rector  of  the  school  in  that  city,  and 
settled  at  Basle  in  1544.  Castalio  worked 
hard  as  a  student  amid  great  poverty  and 
discouragement. 

Casnistrr*— "^o  dealiDg  with  cases  of 
conscience :  tnat  is,  deciding  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  doubtful  cases.  The  name  '*  casuist " 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  until  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  early  Church,  in  the 
days  of  public  penance,  very  little  was  loft  to 
the  private  judgment  of  the  bishop  or  priest ; 
there  were  written  laws  or  canons  regulating 
the  whole  exercise  of  penance  for  sins.  Up 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  cases  of  private 
confession,  the  confessor  had  to  rely  on  his 
own  discretion  in  doubtful  cases  of  conscience 
brought  before  him ;  but  from  that  time  the 
whole  question  was  reduced  to  a  scientiBo 
system :  text-books  were  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  confessors,  affording  help  and  guid- 
ance for  particular  cases.  llie  greatest 
authority  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  St.  lliomas 
Aquinas,  whose  works  are  still  regarded  as 
standard  books  of  Casuistry  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  most  celebrated  casuistical 
writers  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Re- 
formation are  Bishops  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Sanderson. 

Catabaptist  (from  kata,  <<  against,'* 
axid  baptizdy  "baptize"). — One  who  opposes 
baptism,  especially  that  of  infants.  [See 
Anabaptists.] 

Catabasion  (from  kata,  <*down,*'  and 
hoMy  "  a  going  *').— A  place  under  the  altar 
of  a  Greek  Church  for  the  bestowal  of  relics. 


CataoomlMI. — The  subterranean  ceme- 
teries which  exist  chiefly  near  Rome,  and 
which  were  excavated  by  the  early  Christians. 

The  soil  of  the  Campagna,  or  undulating 
plain  in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  stands,  is 
composed  in  most  places  of  three  distinct 
strata:  the  lowest  being  a  volcanic  rock,  called 
Tufa  lUoide  ;  the  uppermost  a  sandy  material 
wluch  is  used  for  nuiking  cement,  and  goes  by 
the  name  of  rwaolana;  and  an  intermediate 
layer,  called  Tufa  ffranolare,  which  is  so  far 
stone  as  to  be  useless  for  making  cement 
unless  it  is  crushed  to  powder,  and  yet  so  soft 
as  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  buildmg  or  any 
similar  purpose.  Vast  quantities  of  the  upper 
or  sandy  portion  of  these  strata  used  to  be 
excavated  for  the  making  of  the  cement  for 
which  all  Roman  buildings  are  famous ;  and 
thus  large  Arenariaf  or  sand-pits,  were  formed 
under  the  soil,  in  great  g^Umes  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  high  enough  for  men  and  horses  to 
work  in  them.  The  idea  of  the  Christian 
catacombs  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
these  sand  galleries.  Perhaps  the  persecuted 
race  endeavoured  to  find  concealment  there  on 
some  occasions,  and  finding  them  too  weU 
known  to  be  a  secure  refuge,  provided  other 
more  secret  retreats  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character. 

These  retreats  have  from  about  the  seventh 
century  received  the  name  of  catacombs,  a  word 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  kata, 
**  down,'*  and  kumhi^  "a hollow,"  which  was 
the  name  of  a  district  on  the  Appian  Way, 
where  the  largest  of  them  is  situated.  In  the 
first  instance,  they  were  galleries  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  wide, lead- 
ing out  of  some  secluded  portion  of  the  Aren- 
ana,  and  driven  through  uie  intermediate  tmfa 
granolartf  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
As  the  soft  stone  was  excavated  it  was  prob- 
ably crushed,  and  passed  observation  (if  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  it)  as  the  usual  produce  of 
the  well-known  pozzolana  galleries;  and  often, 
when  one  gallery  had  been  filled,  as  will 
presentlv  be  described,  with  the  bodies  of 
deceased  Christians,  the  soil  excavated  from  a 
new  gallery  was  removed  into  it.  These 
excavations  appear  to  have  been  commenced 
almost  in  Apostolic  times,  one  inscription 
having  been  found  with  a  date  belonging  to 
the  third  year  of  Vespasian,  which  was  a.d. 
7 1 ;  and  they  were  continued  until  persecution 
ceased,  some  inscriptions havingbeenfound,  in- 
deed, of  as  late  a  date  as  the  fifth  oentury .  There 
are  about  sixty  different  sets  of  these  cata- 
combs known  in  the  Campagna,  most  of  them 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  It  has 
been  computed  by  those  who  have  almost 
lived  in  wem  for  the  purpose  of  studjong 
their  history  and  the  antiquities  which  they 
contain,  that  there  are  800  or  900  miles  ci 
galleries  so  excavated,  and  that  they  contain 
six  or  seven  millions  of  sepulchral  niches, 
each  of  which  has  been  or  is  still  the  resting- 
place   of  a  Christian  body.     This  was  aa 
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Tf'^n'waft  work,  even  though  spread  over  three 
oeoturiee ;  but  it  seems  less  wonderful  wheu 
tiie  Uet  is  known  that  there  was  a  body  of 
Qiristians  as  well  trained  to  sach  mininf  as 
Doibam  pitmen,  who  made  it  their  tra&  to 
cany  on  these  excavations  and  to  bury  the 
dead.    Thejr  went  by  the  name  of  Feasors, 
and  the  painting  of  one,  named  Diogenes, 
with  his  excavator's  tools  around  him,  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  galleries. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  primary 
purpose  which  these  catacombs  were  intended 
to  answer  was  that  of  cemeteries,  the  Christians 
never  burning  their  dead,  as  did  the  heathen. 
Why    such    studied    concealment    of    their 
boiial-places  was   necessair    is  not   indeed 
clear ;  lor  though  it  was  well  known  that  such 
cemeteries   exuted,  it  was  very  rarely  that 
they  were  discovered  by  the  heathen.    It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  was  a  part  of  the  rites  of 
haimX^  the  early  Christians  set  great  value  on 
a  special  ceremony  in  the  inhumation  of  their 
de^  whidi  couM  only  be  securely  performed 
in  secret  places.    But  though  they  were  pri- 
marily intended  for  this  purpose,    there   is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  were  also  used 
as  places  of  ordinary  Divine  worship;   this 
Dse  also  being  dimly  known  to  the  Pagan 
Bomans,  so  tiiat  their  Christian  fellow-citizens 
were    often    called   a  ''skulking,   darkness- 
loving  race.** 

In  using  these  galleries  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  the  most  ordinary  practice  was  to 
excavate  small  coffin-like  recesses,  of  the  size 
of  the  body  to  be  buried,  in  the  sides  of  the 
gaDerr,  tiers  of  these  graves,  like  berths  in 
ft  flihip  8  oibin,  occupying  mile  after  mile  of  the 
gaUeries,  in  each  of  which  a  body  has  been 
Sdd,  odEten  that  of  a  martyr,  the  aperture 
lieing  then  sealed  with  cemented  slabs 
of  stone  or  marble.  On  the  outside  surface 
of  these  slabs,  or  on  the  cement  with  which 
they  are  secured,  an  inscription  was  frequently 
cut,  or  marked  with  the  end  of  a  tool  or  the 
finger;  and  some  of  these  inscriptions  have 
proved  valuabto  memorials  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, many  indicating  by  the  palm-branch 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  those  whom  they 
oommemorate,  others  the  occupation  followea 
by  tike  departed,  and  nearly  all  the  futh  with 
iHiidi  Christians  put  their  departed  ones  to 
rest  in  peace,  in  the  "  sure  and  certain  hope  " 
that  there  is  ''a  resurrection  unto  eternal 
life.- 

In  tiie  time  of  fierce  persecution  it  was  to 
tiiese  cemeteries  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
and  their  fiodc  retired,  and  some  portions  of 
the  galleries  are  excavated  into  larger  spaces, 
whidi  served  the  purpose  of  churches,  and 
where  the  altar  still  occasionally  remains.  It 
is  refMxted  that,  on  one  oocanon,  such  a  meet- 
ing of  Christians  for  Divine  worship  was 
reported  to  one  of  the  emperors,  when  he 
eme  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  blocked  up 
the  entraooe,  so  as  to  preyent  their  escape. 


Years  afterwards  the  relics  of  this  whole  con- 
gregation were  discovered  in  the  place  where 
they  had  been  worshipping,  and  in  their  midst 
were  the  silver  vesseu  m  which  the  Holy 
Communion  had  been  celebrated.  Perhaps  the 
cases  were  not  few  in  which  the  catacombs 
were  in  the  same  hour  the  church  and  the 
grave  of  martyrs.  Thus  it  is  known  that 
Bishop  Stephen,  who  had  retreated  here,  and 
lived  m  concealment  for  some  time,  was  at  last 
murdered  as  he  sat  in  his  episcopal  chair. 
Thus,  too,  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  eightieth 
Epistle,  tells  his  brother  successors  that 
Xystus  (the  fifth  Bishop  of  liUnne  who 
had  suffered  in  the  ten  years  during 
which  Cyprian  himself  had  been  bishop) 
had,  with  four  deacons,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
Ides  of  August,  been  martyred  in  the  ceme- 
tery in  which  he  was  writing,  and  only 
just  before  his  own  time  for  a  Uke  end  had 
arrived.  So  also  Caius  lived  eight  years  in  a 
catacomb,  and  then  came  fortii  to  a  cruel 
death  in  the  jpersecution  of  Diocletian's  days. 
The  practice  of  worshipping  in  the  cata- 
oombs  18  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
commentary  on  Eseki  J,  where  he  says  that 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Bome 
[about  A.D.  354]  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
with  others  on  Sundays  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  the  AposUes  and  martyrs.  They  fre- 
quently entered  the  cr^ts,  or  hiding-places, 
which  were  dug  deep  m  the  earth,  and  had 
on  each  side  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  laid  in 
the  walls,  and  there- was  seldom  any  light 
(though  here  and  there  a  shaft  was  carried 
up  into  some  private  field  or  vineyard)  to 
mitigato  the  gloom  of  the  place,  llie  cata- 
combs were  not  used  as  burial-places  after 
the  fourth  century. 

Cataplirygiajui.  [Montakists.] 

Catechirai  (from  the  Greek  katiehedy  to 
teach  orally). — Oral  instruction  in  any  science 
or  art,  conveyed  by  questions  and  answers. 
The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  in 
Luke  i.  4,  "That  thou  mightest  know  the  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  things  wherein  thou 
wast  instructed,"  margin^  "wast  taught  by 
word  of  mouth  "  {Kateehiihis) .  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  applied  to  elementary  religious 
teaching,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  about  to 
be  confirmed.  So  entirely  was  this  the  case  in 
the  early  Chiprch,  that  every  person  applying 
for  admission  into  the  Churdi  by  baptism  was 
known  as  a  eattehrnnen.  The  teacher  was 
known  as  a  <*  catechist,*'  and  the  position  of 
the  candidate  was  called  that  of  the  "  Cate- 
chumenate,'*  as  we  talk  of  the  "  Episcopate  " 
and  the  "  Diaconate."  A  person  admitted  to 
the  Catechumenate  was  signed  with  the  cross, 
and  received  imposition  of  hands.  He  was 
then  regarded  as  a  Christian,  though  not  one 
of  the  fideles.  He  now  became  one  of  the 
^udientetf  or  hearers,  who  remained  in  church 
till  the  sermon  was  ended,  then  withdrew 
before    the   celebration   of    the    sacrament. 
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Preeently  he  became  one  of  the  Gen^/Uet^ntes, 
who  were  permitted  to  kneel  while  prayer  was 
being  said  for  them.  Next  came  the  Compe- 
tentes,  who  learned  the  Creeds  preparatory  to 
being  baptised. 

Catechising  somewhat  declined  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  infant  baptism  became  the  custom 
of  the  Church,  parents  became  instructors, 
and  in  place  of  individual  instruction  came 
external  organisation.  Missionaries  went 
into  heathen  lands  and  converted  the  rulers, 
who  thereupon  caused  their  subjects  to  em- 
brace the  Faith.  Suchwas  the  process  under 
the  new  state  of  things.  It  was  the  Reforma- 
tion which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revival  of 
catechising.  Luther,  m  1529,  put  forth  his 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  one  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  the  other  ifor  scholars, 
and  these  books  are  still  the  recognised  text- 
books in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Almost 
contemporaneously  appeared  the  Catechism  of 
the  Gkllican  Reformed  Church,  and  in  England 
Cranmer  followed  the  example.  He  drew  up 
two  books,  2h4  Insiitution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
and  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Man,  which  contained  an  explanation 
of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These,  and  a 
somewhat  voluminous  work  of  the  same 
character,  published  in  1548,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Church  of  England  Catediism 
which  appeared  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  almoist  identical  with  the  first 
part  of  that  which  we  have  now.  This  has 
been  variously  attributed  to  Nowell,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
[1550-1],  and  to  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
Explanation  of  the  Sacraments  was  addedatthe 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Bishop  Overall.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  proposal 
was  made  to  have  a  more  advanced  Cate- 
chism, and  one  was  drawn  up  by  Pojmet, 
which  was  published  in  Latin  and  English. 
There  was  also  a  third  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  composed  by  Dean  NowelL  It  is 
probable  that  Overall  composed  the  Explana- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  from  these  two  books. 

The  other  great  Catechism  which  the  Re- 
formation produced  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  this  also  ap- 
pears in  a  double  form.  The  shorter  was 
published  in  1646,  the  longer  in  1647.  It  is 
the  standard  book  in  all  Presbj^terian  churches. 
[Wbstminstbr  Confession.]  The  first  ques- 
tion and  answer  form  a  noble  opening  of  this 
celebrated  document : — 

Q.  What  is  ihs  chUf  and  "higher  end  af  man  f 

A.  Man's  chief  and  highest  end  is  to  glorify  (jk)d, 
and  full/  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever. 

The  following  is  a  short  analysis  of  the 
longer  Westminster  Catechism : — 

WKoX  tiMn  ovLqhX  to  ImImvc  cnnc«mino  God.— His  Ex- 
istence, the  Holy  Trinity,  Creation,  FroTidence,  the 
Fall,  Original  Sin  and  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  the 
CoTenant  of  Grace  both  in  the  Old  and  Mew  Testa- 


mentefthe  Mediator,  the  Inoamation,ChriBf  sOffloes, 
His  Humiliation,  Death,  Besurreotion,  Aacenaion, 
Present  Intercesnon.  Future  Judgment,  Church, 
the  Elect,  Justification,  Sanctificadon,  Assurance. 
1^  Duty  0/  Ifaa.— Obedience  to  the  Moral  Law, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  what  things  make  Sins 
more  heinous,  their  Deswrings,  Ordiaanoea  of  the 
Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer,  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  recognising  the  force 
of  the  impulse  in  favour  of  catechising,  drew 
up  the  Catechism  which  is  the  authoritative 
work  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  Catechismus 
Bomanus  ex  Deereto  Cone,  Trident,  It  was 
published,  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius 
v.,  in  1566. 

Catena  (Lat.,  *'  a  chain  **). — ^A  continuous 
chronological  collection  of  extracts  from 
writers,  to  prove  that  a  given  doctrine  as 
regards  faith  or  morals  has  been  held  without 
break  from  the  beginning. 

Catena  Anrea. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
CommentaiT  on  the  Gospels  by  fc^t.  Thomas 
Aquinas.     [Aquinas.] 

Cathariney  St.,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  saints,  both  m  the 
Greek  and  Roman  communions.  Her  name  has 
been  retained  in  the  calendar  of  the  English 
Church  (November  26).  She  was  a  noble  and 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  but  the  records  of  her 
life  are  so  much  adulterated  that  little  can  be 
certainly  asserted  about  her,  except  that  she 
was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maximin.  A  favourite  legend  concerning  her 
is  that  she  was  placed  upon  an  engine  made  of 
four  wheels  joined  together,  and  stuck  with 
sharp -pointed  spikes,  which,  being  moved, 
might  tear  her  to  pieces,  but  that  by  angelic 
agency  the  wheels  fell  to  pieces ;  she  was  at 
last  beheaded.  Hence  she  is  represented  with 
a  wheeL  From  her  great  learning,  and  the 
pious  use  she  made  of  it,  she  is  regarded  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Christian  philosophy.  Her 
relics  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery  which  bears  her  name  on 
Mount  Sinai. 

Cathariney  St.,  of  Sienna.  —  Bom  in 
Sienna,  1347,  died  at  Home  in  1380.  Her 
fother,  James  Benincasa,  was  a  dyer  by  trade, 
and  brought  up  his  children  virtuously.  St. 
Catharine  is  said  to  have  been  so  accompliahed 
in  mind  and  body  as  to  have  gained  among 
her  friends  the  name  of  Euphroeyna.  When 
she  was  very  young  she  withdrew  into  solitude 
a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  having 
privately  vowed  to  God  ever  to  remain  a 
virgin,  she  entered  a  nunnery  close  to 
the  Dominican  convent.  She  practised 
the  greatest  bodily  austerities,  and  nursed 
the  sick  poor  through  the  most  loathsome 
diseases,  being  often  repaid  only  by 
ingratitude.  St.  Catharine  is  said  to  have 
been  the  means  of  converting  many,  and  one 
convert,  Nannee,  gave  her  a  house,  which  she 
turned  into  a  nunnery.  By  oider  of  her 
superior  she  went  to  Pisa,  where  a  pestilence 
was  raging.     While  there,    the  people    of 
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ToBcanj  entered  into  a  league  against  theHolj 
See,  ana  Pope  Gregoiy  XI.,  then  residing  at 
Arignon,  finding  all  other  measores  fail,  sent 
8t  Catharine  as  mediatrix,  who  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  8he 
then  went  to  Avignon^  and  persuaded  the 
Pope  to  return  to  Home,  which  had  been  f  or- 
nken  by  its  bishops  for  the  last  seventy-four 
jwn.  8he  took  much  to  heart  the  scandal 
arising  i^ter  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in 
1378,  when  Urbfui  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were 
both  elected  Pope,  and  while  labouring  to 
obtain  obedience  to  Urban  she  died  at  Borne, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  life. 

Oatharingf  St.,  of  Bologna;  bom  of  noble 
peitmtage  at  Bologna  in  1413,  died  1463.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  became  maid  of  honour 
in  the  family  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  of  Est,  Marquis  of  Fer- 
ntfa.  She  had  early  shown  great  piety,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  two  years 
later,  she  joined  a  community  of  Ladies  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  at  Ferrara,  who 
afterwards  formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
monastery  of  the  austere  rule  of  St.  CJare.  A 
new  monastery  of  poor  Clares  being  founded 
at  Bologna,  St.  Catharine  was  chosen  its  first 
prioress.  Here  she  led  a  most  devoted  and 
seU-denvin^  life.  She  was  believed  to  be 
favoared  with  gifta  of  miracles  and  prophecy, 
and  a  book  of  her  revelations  was  printed 
at  Bolo^Tia  in  1511.  Her  body,  richly 
dressed,  is  still  shown  in  the  church  of  her 
convent  through  bars  and  glass. 

Catharine,  St.,  db  Ricci. — Bom  at  Flo- 
rence, of  an  ancient  Tuscan  family,  in  1522. 
She  was  named  Alexandrina,  but  took  the 
name  of  Catharine  at  her  religious  profession. 
She  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  Monticelli, 
whence  she  returned  home  for  a  time,  but  in 
her  fourteenth  year  she  with  great  difficulty 
gained  her  father's  permission  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  in  Uie  year  1535  took  the 
veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicanesses  at 
Prat,  in  Tuscany.  After  a  long  illness  she 
died  in  1589,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

,Cat]l#dral. — The  principal  church  of  a 
ctiooese,  so  called  from  its  being  the  church  in 
vludi  the  cathedra,  the  seat  or  throne  of 
the  bishop,  as  head  of  the  diocese,  is  placed. 
A  cathedral  is  usually  much  larger  than  other 
chnrdies,  and  nmnerons  clergy  are  associated 
with  it,  as  canons,  honorary  canons,  and  minor 
canons.  In  recent  times  the  cathedrals 
of  the  CSiurch  of  England  have  assumed  a 
nore  congregational  character,  being  much 
BOfe  freqnenSted  by  the  laity  than  was  for- 
merly the  case,  especially  on  Sundays  and 
^eatival  occasions. 

Some  notice  of  each  of  the  cathedrals  will 
be  foond  mider  the  name  of  the  bishopric  to 
vhich  it  belongs.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  however,  that  they  are  divided  into 
two  clasBoo;  those  of  the   Old  Foundation 


and  those  of  the  New  Foundation.  The 
cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  were 
never  monastic  churches,  their  clergy  being 
"  secular  canons."  These  are  York,  St.  Paul*s, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lin- 
coln, Salisbury,  Wells,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
St.  David's,  LJandaft.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation  were  those  which  were  the 
churches  of  monasteries  as  well  as  cathedrals, 
the  clergy  of  which  were  monks  before  the 
Reformation.  When  the  English  monasteries 
were  abolished,  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
them  in  cathedrals  by  secular  canons,  and 
charters  founding  the  cathedral  corporations 
anew  were  granted  for  this  purpose.  The 
monastic  cathedrals  were  Canterbury,  Durham, 
Winchester,  Bath,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester,  and  Worcester;  and  these,  with 
all  those  of  sees  f  oimded  since  the  Reformation, 
are  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 

The  officials  connected  with  a  cathedral  are 
generally — ^the  dean,  canons,  archdeacons  of 
the  diocese,  honorary  canons,  minor  canons, 
lay  clerks,  choristers,  organist,  chapter  clerk, 
architect,  master  of  grammar  school,  vergers, 
bedesmen. 

Catholio,  from  Gb-eek  kathoUkot,  "uni- 
versal." The  word  seems  to  have  been  given 
originally  to  the  Christian  Church  to  contrast 
it  with  the  Jewish,  which  was  national^  and 
is  traceable  as  an  epithet  of  the  Church  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  spread  in  all 
times,  places,  and  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  ancient  times  the  word  Catholic 
was  a  title  of  dignitv.  Vicared,  King  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  after  he  had  driven  the 
Arians  out  of  his  territories,  in  585,  was 
^oclaimed  Catholic  by  the  Council  of  Toledo. 
The  title,  however,  seems  to  have  &llen  into 
desuetude  until  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon, 
after  he  had  cleared  all  his  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  reassumed  it  in  1492,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  become  hereditary  to  his  suc- 
cessors. In  like  manner  Philip  of  Valois, 
King  of  France,  for  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Mo9t  Christian  King  and  of  Eld$»t  Son 
of  the  Church ;  the  Kinfi^  of  Poland,  that  of 
Orthodox  ;  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  of  Mo»t 
Faithful;  while  the  Kings  of  Great  Britainhave 
retained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
conferred  upon  Henry  "VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
before  he  separated  from  the  Communion  of 
Rome. 

The  word  "  Catholic  "  has  been  claimed  ex- 
clusively to  itself  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
vulgar  speech  has  often  conceded  it,  Roman- 
ists often  being  spoken  of  as  "Catholics." 
But  the  repetition  of  this  word  in  our  Creeds 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Anglican  Church 
does  not  make  this  concession.  (See  Fearson 
on  the  Creed,  art.  ix.) 

Catholic  Apostoliok  Chiircli.~The 

name  assumed  by  the  body    of  Christians 
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which,  by  the  rest  of  the  Ghristian  world,  is 
known  as  Ikyinoitbs  (q.v.)- 

Catholio  Emancipation  Act.— The 
Act  paased  in  April,  1829,  to  remove  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  political  disabilities 
which  they  had  m)  long  suffered.  (See  CasselPt 
Dictionary  of  Jingliih  Miitory,  s.v.) 

Cecil*  Richard,  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Evang^cal  party,  was  bom  in  Chiswdl 
Street,  London,  November  8th,  1 748 ;  his  father 
was  a  scarlet-dyer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  London 
merchant.  Mrs.  Cecil  belonged  to  a  Noncon- 
formist body,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the 
early  religious  training  of  her  boy  would  have 
borne  fruit  according  to  her  heart's  desire, 
but  as  he  grew  up  he  imbibed  infidel  views, 
which  he  proceeded  to  instil  into  others,  and 
with  such  success,  that  long  years  afterwards 
it  cost  him  much  distress  that  in  some  cases  he 
was  powerless  to  undo  his  mischievous  work. 
He  was  destined  for  business,  but  his  tastes 
wore  artistic  and  literary,  and  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  his  mind  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  It  was  while  idling  at  home,  and 
hardening  his  heart  by  devouring  all  the 
sceptical  Uterature  that  came  in  his  way,  that 
suddenly  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  mother's 
patience  under  ner  many  trials,  and  to  wonder 
at  its  cause,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  through  prayer  and  the  study 
of  the  Bible  that  she  gained  her  strength. 
He  read  religious  books  and  heard  preaching, 
till  at  leng&,  though  by  slow  degrees,  the 
whole  bent  of  his  Ufe  was  chan^d.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Churchman,  though  ap- 
parently a  careless  and  worldly  man,  declared 
that  if  he  connected  himself  with  any  body 
of  Dissenters  he  would  give  him  no  help,  but 
that  if  he  would  enter  ti^e  Church  he  would 
bear  the  expense  of  his  university  career, 
and  acoordmgly  Richard  Cecil  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  lUth  of 
Hay,  1773.  Ho  was  ordained  in  1776,  and 
took  temporary  charge  of  the  three  churches 
of  Thomtoo,  Bagworth,  and  Markefield,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  ana  whereas  he  found  scarcely 
any  religion  in  either  of  these  places,  he  left 
them  all  with  flourishing  congregations.  His 
living  at  Lewes  was  worth  only  £80  a  year,  and 
his  health  was  not  good.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St  John's,  Bedford  Row,  a 
proprietary  chapel,  which  had  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate those  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  who  were  scandalised  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  SacheverelL  St.  John's  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  state  that  poverty  almost 
compelled  Cecil  to  refuse  the  incumbency, 
but  friends  and  admirers  came  forward  wiUi 
promises  of  support,  and  he  entered  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  held  three  lectureships,  one 
in  Spitalflelds,  one  in  Long  Acre,  and  another 
at  Orange  Street  Chapel ;  none,  however,  were 
very  remunerative,  and  one  was  a  source 
rather  of  expense.    His  work  at  St  John's 


was  very  difficult;  his  supporters  expected 
him  to  preach  at  onoe  as  he  had  done  at  his 
London  lectures^  but  he  found  those  about 
him  so  utterly  ignorant,  that  he  had  to 
begin  with  the  very  simplest  truths,  and 
le^  them  gradually  on  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  GospeL  At  length,  in  spite  of  coldness 
from  those  who  should  have  aided  him, 
his  work  was  crowned  with  success,  and, 
gathering  around  him  a  large  congregation, 
he  became  one  of  the  best  known  evangelical 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  had  both  good 
manner  and  good  matter  in  preaching,  and 
a  wonderful  power  of  gaining  and  keeping 
the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  if  all  else  failed, 
he  would  startle  them  into  listening  by  some 
thrilling  announcement  He  could  adapt 
himself  to  an^  class  of  hearers,  and  had  a 
great  facility  in  introducing  telling  illustra- 
tions into  his  sermons,  but  always  in  a 
natural  and  easy  manner.  He  was  a  great 
student  of  character,  and  herein  lay  mudi  of 
his  power.  In  1800  the  two  small  livings  of 
Chobham  and  Bisley  were  g^ven  to  him,  but 
he  only  served  them  personally  in  summer. 
A  few  only  of  his  sermons  have  been  imb> 
lished,  and  they  have  been  regarded  as 
models;  he  had  intended  to  publish  many 
more,  but  when  his  health  failed  he  enjoined 
his  wife  to  bum  them.  His  Visit  to  th* 
IfouM  of  Mourning  was  much  valued  at  one 
time.  We  are  mdebted  for  most  that  is 
known  of  Richard  Cecil  to  the  notes  of 
Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  and  his  fHend 
and  biographer,  Archdeacon  Wilson.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  Society, 
instituted  in  1783  to  supply  the  lack  of 
clerical  meetings,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
present  day.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  *'  Castle  and  Falcon  "  Inn,  in  Alder^te 
Street,  four  persons  being  present— John 
Newton,  H.  Foster,  Richard  Cecil,  and 
Eli  Bates;  afterwards  fortnightly  meetings 
were  held  in  the  vestry  of  St.  John's, 
where  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed. Cecil  was  never  a  strong  man,  and 
his  feeble  health  often  prevented  his  taking 
as  active  a  part  in  the  evangelical  movement 
as  some  of  his  friends.  In  1807  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  a  second  stroke  followed  next 
year,  and  apoplexy  ended  his  life  on  August 
16th,  1810. 

CacUia,  St. —Although  the  name  of  this 
saint  has  been  kept  in  the  calendar,  and  her 
memory  cherished  for  many  centuries,  nothing 
is  known  of  her  actual  history.  Tradition 
saye  that  she  was  martyred  with  her  husband. 
Valerian,  whom  she  had  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. She  is  always  considra^  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of  music,  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Paschal  I.  built  a  chcut^  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  rehcs,  leaving  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  perpetuad  song  of  praiite. 
There  is  another  leg^d  about  her  to  which 
Dryden  refers  in  his  '*  Ode  to  St  Oedlia,'* 
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when  he  says  she  is  able  "  to  draw  an  angel 
down." 

Cecilian.    [Donatists.] 

Celebrant. — A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
tlie  person  who  officiates  at  Holy  Communion, 
as  distinct  from  those  who  assist  him. 

Celelxration. — A  technical  term,  applied 
to  the  solemn  perfomiance  of  religious  offices, 
as  the  eelebration  of  Holy  Communion,  &c. 
Also  the  offering  of  acts  of  praise  to  GKkI  for 
any  special  instance  of  His  mercy,  or  in 
lefer^ice  to  any  of  His  perfections. 

Celestina  I.,  St.,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
succeeded  Boniface  I.  as  Bishop  of  B<»ne  in 
423,  and  held  the  seat  eight  years,  five 
months,  and  three  days.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  in  his  time  some  innovators  in  the 
provinces  of  Karbonne  and  Vienna,  inm5rf.ing 
upon  the  passage  of  Scripture,  **  Let  your  loins 
be  girt,**  persuaded  the  clergy  to  change 
their  former  dress,  and  to  wear  great  cloaks, 
girded  with  belts.  Thereupon  he  wrote, 
m  428,  a  long  epistle  to  the  bishops  of 
the  two  provinces,  condemning  this  abuse. 
The  great  events  of  his  pontificate  were  two : 
(I)  the  Council  of  Sphesus  in  430,  at  which 
Nestorius  was  condemned  [Ephbsus],  and  (2) 
the  dispute  about  appeals  of  the  African  clergy 
to  the  Pope  of  Bome,  which  had  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  time  of  Zosimus  (q.v.),  and 
which  was  now  raised  a^in.  The  Bishops  of 
the  African  Synod  having  sent  their  legates 
into  the  East  to  inspect  the  records  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  these  legates  brought  a  copy 
of  the  records  back  with  them,  which  clearly 
destroyed  the  pretence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
detennined  the  controversy  on  the  side  of  the 
African  Bishops;  upon  which  they  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pope  Celestine,  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  their  churches,  and  denounced  the 
Pope^s  iasistance  npon  appeals  as  a  piece  of 
secular  vanity  and  encroachment. 

Celestines. — ^I^  the  Homish  Church,  a 
KligiouB  Order  established  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Pope 
Cdcstine  V.  They  spread  rapidly  at  first, 
bat  there  are  ^but  a  few  convents  of  them  at 

r»ent.  These  monks  followed  the  Order  of 
Benedict,  wore  white  garments  with  black 
capes  and  scapularies,  and  were  devoted 
entirely  to  a  contemplative  life. 

Celestxne,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius.  A 
somewhat  obscure  passage  in  Jerome  leaves  it 
donibtful  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  an 
Irishman.  A  contemporary  says  he  was  of 
noUe  birth,  and  a  skilful  pleader  at  the  bar. 
He  traveled  with  Pelagius  to  Rome,  and 
thtnce  to  Africa,  where  he  applied  to  be 
ordained  priest,  bat  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of 
Johan,  who  was  then  in  Africa,  charged  him 
with  heterodoxy  before  Aurelius,  Bishop  of 
Outhage,  a.d.  411.  The  charge  against  him 
was  the  denial  of  original  sin.    Aurelius  con- 


vened a  council,  by    which   Celestius    was 
condemned  and  expelled  from  Africa.    He 
appealed  from  this  bar  to  the  See  of  Rome; 
but,  without  taking  any  care  to  follow  this 
appeal,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  firmly  maintained  his 
opinions.    Pelagius  having  been  delated  by 
Eros,  Bishop  of  Aix,  and  Lazarus,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  to  the  Council  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  416,  Celestius's  doctrine  was  condemned 
there,  snd   it   is  noticeable    that    Pelagius 
disclaimed  it.    The  African  Bishops,  in  the 
year  416,  repeated  the  censure  of  the  heresy 
of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  and  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent,  who  agreed  with  their  decision, 
A.D.  417.     After  the    death  of   this  Pope, 
Celestius,  driven    out  of   Asia  by  Atticus, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  came  to  Rome,  and 
waiting  upon  Zosimus,  Pope  Innocent's  suc- 
cessor, laid  a  confession  of  his  faith  before 
him,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  heterodoxy,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  submit  to  his  judgment. 
Zosimus,  who  was  pleased  by  the  deference 
shown  to  his  see,  put   several  questions  to 
him,  examined  his  confession  of  &ith,  and 
postponed  his  decision  for  two  months.    In 
the  meantime  he  censured  Eros  and  Lazarus, 
and  wrote   favourablv  of    Celestius  to  the 
African  Bishops.      The  indignant  Africans, 
not  at  all  checked  by  the  Pope's  opinion,  held 
a  council  at  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  year 
417)  and    confirmed   their  former   censure. 
Zosimus,  somewhat  awakened  by  their  remon- 
strances, summoned  Celestius  before  him,  but 
the  latter,  no  doubt  feeling  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  left  Rome  immediately.    Upon  this 
Zosimus  condemned  him,  and  approved  the 
decisions  of  the  African  councils.     In  the 
year  419  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius  published  an  edict  against  Celestius. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople,  but 
found   himself   rejected   there;    thence   he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
retired  with  Pelagius  into  Great  Britain,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  He  is  also  said  to  have  died 
in  a  Sicilian  monastery.    His  tenets  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustiiie 
against  him.    Some  remains  of  his  writings 
are  found  in  Augustine's  book,  De  Gratid  et 
Feetato  Originali, 

Celibacy  • — ^The  unmarried  state  to  which, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  the  clergy  are  bound,  as  ate  other 
persons  who  pledge  themselves  to  it  by  a 
q)ecial  vow.  In  the  Jewish  Church  the  priests 
lived  in  marriage,  but  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  harlot,  or  a  woman  who  had  been 
divorced,  or  even  a  widow.  "We  know  that 
some  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  married, 
though  St.  Paul  expressed  the  opinion  ihaX 
there  were  certain  circumstances  which  made 
it  better  not  to  marry.  This  is  a  passage  of 
his  writings  worth  considering,  for  it  is  much 
reUed  upon  by  advocates  of  celibacy. 
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It  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  by  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  this  chapter  it  appears,  firstly, 
that  in  some  cases  the  Apostle  advises  marriage 
without  exception  of  any  order  of  person 
^verse  9).  Seoondl}^  he  leaves  it  to  choice  and 
oiscretion.  Thirdly,  he  recommends  single 
life,  not  upon  the  score  of  merit,  but  of  con- 
venience, because  the  Church  was  likely  to 
fall  under  a  state  of  persecution  (verse  28). 
Fourthly,  that  the  advice  was  not  particularly 
directed  to  the  clergy,  but  to  Christians  in 
geneiuL  The  Apostle  nowhere  limits  his  dis- 
course to  the  former,  but  all  along  applies 
himself  to  believers  in  common.  Inaeed, 
some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  have  owned  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
as  neither  of  Divine  nor  Apostolical  institution. 
Thus  in  the  Canon  Law,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  some  ages,  we  have  Qratian  saying,  "  The 
marriage  of  priests  is  forbidden  neither  by 
evangelical,  legal,  nor  by  apostolical  authority ; 
but  for  all  that  it  is  altogether  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  Church.** 

St.  Paul,  elsewhere,  not  only  does  not 
forbid,  but  even  expressly  permits,  marriage 
to  the  dorgy.  For,  laying  down  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  bishop,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
he  proposes  this  as  one,  "  that  he  be  blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faith- 
ful children.*'  In  the  ancient  Church 
many  persons  were  admitted  to  holy  orders 
who  had  their  wives  living  and  dwelling 
with  them.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions the  Apostles  were  introduced  in  this 
manner:  '*We  have  ordered  that  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  should  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  whether  their  wives  be  alive  or 
dead.**  The  preference  for  single  life  seems 
to  have  been  started  by  TertulHan,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  being  led  away 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  Montanus,  endea- 
voured to  refine  upon  the  Christian  religion, 
and  strain  it  up  to  angelical  perfection.  We 
may  likewise  observe  that  the  excessive  com- 
mendation of  virginity  and  ignorance  grew 
together,  and  that  the  reputation  of  celibacy 
was  highest  when  knowledge  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  history  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  compares  them  with  the  other 
periods  of  the  Church;  whereas,  when  the 
argument  is  impartially  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  excellence  in 
single  life  above  that  of  marriage,  and  that 
the  imputations  of  discredit  and  disadvantage 
thrown  upon  marriage  are  no  better  than  a 
reflection  upon  the  state  of  creation  and  the 
order  of  Providence.  That  sobriety  is  not 
inconsistent  with  marriage  appears  plainly 
by  the  Apostle's  assuring  us  **  that  marriage 
is  honourable  in  all  men,  and  the  bed  unde- 
filed  *'  [Heb.  xiii  4].  In  the  CouncU  of  Nice, 
Fhen  tne  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  proposed, 
under  the   pretence  of  promoting   chastity, 


the  celebrated  Confessor  and  Bishop  Paphnu- 
tius  declared  that  cohabitation  with  a  lawful 
wife  was  chastity,  and  was  applauded  for  his 
sentence  by  the  whole  CounoL  He  added 
that,  though  he  had  lived  all  his  lifetime 
in  celibacy,  yet  he  did  not  think  this 
yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  dra^gy. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  aflirms  that  just 
men  under  the  old  law  had  children,  and 
lived  in  marriage  with  sobriety.  **  What,** 
says  he,  **  cannot  people  cohabit  in  matrimony 
with  the  character  of  temperance  ?  Without 
all  doubt :  let  us  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
dissolve  a  union  of  God*s  institution**  [6'tn>iM- 
ata,  lib.  3].  And  St.  Ambrose  says—"  The 
Apostle  commands  a  bishop  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  not  that  he  excludes  an 
unmarried  man,  for  that  is  farther  than  the 
precept  reaches.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
more  meant  by  this  qualification  than  that  by 
conjugal  chastity  he  may  g^ard  his  virtue, 
and  preserve  the  grace  g^ven  him  in  baptism  ** 
[Ambrose,  £pist,  82,  ad  VereeU.']. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  mdifferent  in  the  first  two  centuries, 
was  proposed  in  the  third,  magnified  in  the 
fourth,  and  in  some  places  imposed  in  the 
fifth. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  it  gained  ground 
in  some  provinces  of  the  West,  celibacy  never 
universally  prevailed  even  there  till  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century.  In  the  East  it 
has  never  been  imposed  or  practised  from  the 
Apostles*  time  to  me  present  age.  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  among  all  the  hereeifts  from  the 
Apostles'  time  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  there 
was  scarcely  one  which  did  not  either  con- 
denm  or  decry  marriage,  and  laud  celibacy  ts 
a  most  perfect  state.  Thus  did  Satuminus. 
the  Cerinthians,  Basilidians,  Marcionitee,  and 
Carpocratians ;  to  whom  we  may  add  Tatian 
and  many  others. 

Cellites  or  Cellite.^This  name,  de- 
rived from  cella^  "  a  cell,'*  was  ffiven  in  early 
days  to  a  class  of  monks  midway  between 
hermits  and  cenobites.  They  lived  alone  like 
hermits,  but,  unlike  them,  repaired  at  festivals 
to  the  church  of  the  monastery  to  which  thev 
had  attached  themselves.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  name  was  applied  to  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  1300,  which  had  houses  at  Antwerp, 
Lou  vain,  Malines,  Cologne,  and  other  German 
towns ;  their  special  work  was  to  nurse  the  sick 
poor  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  are  sometimes 
called  AlexianSf  irom.  their  founder,  Alexins, 
a  Roman,  but  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
Beohards  (q.v.). 

CelsuSi  —  A  Greek  philosopher,  who 
wrote  in  the  second  century  a^inst  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  answered  by  Origen.  Celsa8*t 
book  has  perished,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
it  or  its  author  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  Origen*s  answer. 
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Cemetery  (Gr.  kdmitirum,  ue,  **  a  place 
to  sleep  in  "} . — Applied  by  Christians,  to  whom 
deaih  itaeli  is  but  a  sleep,  to  the  place  of 
WiaL  A  cemetery  is  thus  a  place  or  piece 
of  gtoond  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
wltt  have  **  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus."  By  later 
mge  the  term  is  applied  to  any  burial*ground. 

Cenolnte*    [Monasticism.] 

Cenotaph  (Gr.  kmo»,  "empty," and  taphoty 
''siepttlichre"). — ^A  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  person  buried  in  another  place. 

Cenee. — ^To  perfume  with  incense. 

Ceneer.    [Thubible.] 

Cenenxee*  Ecclesiastical. — The  ju- 
dicial sentences  of  the  Church  upon  offencCers 
against  doctrine  or  morals.  Thus  men  may 
be  deprived  of  the  Communion,  or  priests 
vmy  be  suspended  from  officiating.  The 
dUEerent  kinds  of  censure  are  the  following : 
Exe^mmtmieatioH  cuts  off  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Church ;  Su$ptnsum  forbids  the  use  of 
the  £ccle8tasti<»l  Functions,  either  wholly  or 
with  re^>ect  to  some  blanches;  Deposition 
degrades  an  ecclesiastic,  and  deprives  him  of 
his  Orders;  an  Interdict  in  the  Church  of 
Itome  forbids  the  administering  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  performance  of  Divine  Service  in 
poUic 

When  censure  is  passed  by  law  made  for 
the  occasion  it  is  said  to  be  a  jure;  when  by 
a  foperior  for  some  particular  fact  it  is  a^ 
AmHw.  Censures  latm  sententia  are  incurred 
by  committing  a  prohibited  action,  without 
any  need  of  judgment  pronounced;  while 
mteutia  ferenaa,  though  deserved,  are  not 
incvred  until  judgment  is  g^ven  by  an  officer 
nxnmissioned  for  the  purpose.  Censures  r«- 
ftrved  are  such  as  the  superior  who  passes 
them  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  absolv- 
mg  from ;  tibose  not  reserved  may  be  removed 
by  an  ordinary  minister. 

Centiuies  of  Kaffdelnirg.— The  first 
comprehensive  work  of  tne  Protestants  on  the 
lustory  of  the  Christian  Church  was  so  called, 
^*<»ue  it  was  divided  into  centuries  (each 
volame  containing  the  events  of  one  hundred 
y^n)t  and  was  &8t  written  at  Magdeburg, 
^(^tthias  Flaccius  formed  the  plan  of  it  in 
1532,  in  Qtder  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the 
I^^^theraa  doctrine  with  that  of  the  primitive 
Chriitiana,  and  the  difference  between  the 
ktter  and  that  €d  the  Roman  Catholics, 
fiannios  wrote  his  Annals  in  opposition  to 
^  Centuries. 

Cerdo. — ^The  founder  of  an  heretical  sect 
w  the  second  c^itury;  he  was  a  Syrian 
^^i«wtic,  whose  teaching  was  very  similar  to 
tbat  of  Kmon  Magus.  He  held  that  there 
existed  two  principles^  one  good  and  one  evil, 
«|qal  to  each  other,  and  Detween  these  an 
mtenaediate  ddty,  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
perfectly  evil,  but  with  power  to  reward  and 
ponidi.    The  evil  principle  was  the  Supreme 


Being;  the  good  principle,  the  unknown 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  middle  deity,  the 
Creator  of  the  inferior  world,  and  the  God 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  The  Cerdonians 
rejected  we  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
many  parts  of  the  New,  accepting  only  the 
Grospel  of  St  Luke,  and  that  in  part,  and  por- 
tions of  St.  Paul*8  Epistles.  They  denied  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  saying  that  He 
was  clothed  with  immaterial  flesh,  and  that 
His  sufferings  were,  therefore,  not  real ;  liey 
also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  name  Cerdonians  did  not  long  survive ; 
their  tenets  are  confuted  in  treatises  against 
the  Marcionites.    [Makcionites.] 

Ceremony. — ^The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.    Professor  Skeat  derives  it  from 
Sanskrit,  JTffniww,  **  an  action  or  rite."    It  is 
used  in  Shakespeare  of  ornaments : — 
"  Disrohe  the  images. 

If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremoDies." 
Jtdtiif  Cfesor,  i  1. 

In  law  a  ceremony  is  distinguished  from  a 
rite  in  consisting  of  gestures  or  acts  accom- 
panied, preceded,  or  followed  by  the  utterance 
of  words,  whereas  a  rite  is  a  service  expressed 
in  words.  The  use  of  ceremonies  in  religious 
acts  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  man  is  a  com- 
pound being,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  If 
he  were  purely  spiritual,  sensible  ceremonies 
would  be  superseded;  being  what  he  is,  God  de- 
mands the  dedication  of  both  his  natures  to  His 
service.  Hooker,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Ecclesiastieal  Folity,  has  the  most  complete 
defence  existing  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Our  Lord  sanctioned 
the  use  of  ceremonies,  not  only  by  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  but  also  by  using  things  indifferent, 
not  prescribed,  but  which  had  become  parts  of 
Jewish  practice.  Thus  He  joined  in  the 
synagogue  worship,  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, though  it  was  not  commanded  in  the 
Law  (John  vii.),  used  the  Cup  of  Charity  at 
the  Passover  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and  sat  down  with 
the  twelve,  though  the  original  command  was 
to  eat  the  feast  standing. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  Calvin,  that  not 
only  ceremonies  which  are  for  reverence  and 
decency  may  be  observed,  but  also  those 
which  are  purely  symbolical,  so  long  as  the 
doctrine  symbolised  is  true.  Even  Bucer 
approved  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  a 
ceremony  which  to  many  of  the  Reformers 
was  peculiarly  objectionable. 

Of  late  years  controversy  has  arisen  in  the 
Church  01  England  concerning  ceremonies 
which  have  b^n  revived  in  some  congre- 
gations, and  which  were  prescribed  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  were 
abolished  in  the  second.  The  revivers  took 
their  stand  on  the  Ornaments  Rubric 
(q.v.),  and  maintained  that  it  restored  the 
ceremonies  in  question,  and  also  that  the 
experience  of  years  has  shown  that  the  neglect 
of  ceremonial  has  been  accompanied  with  a  . 
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weakening  of  religious  life.  Each  of  the 
ceremonies  thus  introduced  will  be  discuBsed 
under  its  own  head.  The  controversy  has 
been  carried  through  the  law  courts,  the 
defenders  maintaining  that  what  is  not  for- 
bidden may  lawfully  be  used,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy, 
their  opponents  holding  that  non-command- 
ment involves  prohibition.  The  case  is  thus 
stated  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  in  his 
Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  : — 

"  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
there  were  many  ceremonies  prescribed  which 
have  not  been  retained;  thus  water  was 
enjoined  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
crossing  in  the  consecration  prayer ;  the 
bread  was  to  be  unleavened  and  round ;  ex- 
orcism was  used  in  the  office  of  baptism,  and 
the  infant  anointed,  after  being  dipped  thrice, 
and  having  the  chrisom  put  upon  him ;  the 
bishop  was  to  cross  the  confirmed  person  in 
the  forehead;  a  ring  and  other  tokens  of 
spousage,  as  gold  or  solver,  were  to  be  given 
in  matrimony ;  the  sick  person,  upon  desire, 
was  to  be  anointed  on  the  forehead  or  the 
breast ;  the  priest  was  to  cast  earth  upon  the 
corpse,  and  to  commend  the  soul  to  God  :  the 
chiuched  woman  was  to  offer  her  chrisom ; 
and  crossing,  knocking  upon  the  breast,  and 
other  gestures,  were  permitted  to  be  used. 
These  are  ceremonies  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
and  it  was  for  these  that  this  preface  [**0f 
Ceremonies,"  in  the  English  Prayer  Book] 
was  made  to  apologise,  more  than  for  the 
few  ceremonies  whidi  are  now  retained." 

The  result  of  the  litigation  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  the  judgment  of  the 
court  that  certain  ceremonies  were  unlawful 
fFoLKESTONB  RiTUAL  Judombnt],  but  the 
oefenders  took  objection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  and  many  have  refused  to  obey 
it.  In  a  few  cases  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  their  livings  in  consequence,  and  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait,  to  examine  the 
whole  question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  matter  must  be  said  to  be  still  un- 
settled. [Ecclesiastical  Courts;  Ritualism.] 

Cerinthiis. — A  Gnostic  teacher,  who 
flourished  in  the  reig^of  Domitian,  a.d.  81 — 96. 
Bom  in  Judaea,  he  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
but  returned  to  his  native  country  to  teach 
his  peculiar  tenets;  finally  he  settled  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Apostle 
John.  According  to  a  well-lmown  tradi- 
tion, St.  John,  upon  one  occasion,  entering  the 
public  bath  at  Ephesus,  saw  Cerinthus  within, 
and  immediately  rushed  out,  saying,  "  Let  us 
fiee,  lest  the  bath  hM  in,  as  long  as  Cerinthus, 
that  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within." 

The  accounts  of  Cerinthus  and  his  teach- 
ing are  all  by  his  opponents,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  this  fact.  Like  other 
Gnostics,  he  iA  alleged  to  have  claimed  special 


knowledge,  revealed  to  him  by  higher  powers ; 
he  asserted  that  there  would  be  an  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ,  lasting  for  one  thousand 
years,  and  that  this  kingdom  would  be  marked 
by  sensual  pleasures,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  • 
by  "nuptial  festivals."  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  says  that  Cerinthus  was  him- 
self *^  a  voluptuary,  and  altogether  sensual." 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  Simon  Magna,  Cerin- 
thus did  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  teacher.  He  taught  that  the  Creator 
of  the  world  was  an  angel  distinct  from  and 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  God,  and  that  this 
CTeating  angel  was  the  author  of  the  Old 
Testament;  he  taught,  too,  that  Jesus  was 
bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  His  higher 
nature  descended  upon  Him  at  His  baptiapi, 
and  left  Him  before  His  crucifixion.  Cerin- 
thus appears  certainly  to  have  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  so  could  not 
have  agreed  with  the  other  Gnostics  in  re- 
garding matter  as  altogether  evil.  So,  too, 
he  differed  from  them  in  regarding  the 
Creator  as  not  hostile  to  the  Supreme  God, 
but  unconsciously  an  instrument  in  His  hands. 

Chad  or  Ceadda.  the  patron  saint  of 
Lichfield,  was  one  of  four  brothers,  who 
were  all  priests,  and  one  of  whom,  Cedd,  was 
Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons — i.e.y  of  London. 
Little  is  known  of  Chad's  birth  and  parentage, 
except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Northumbrio, 
and  a  pupil  of  Aidan,  after  whose  death  he 
went  to  Ireland  in  651.  Cedd  had  established 
a  monastery  at  Lastingham,  in  Torkohire,  and 
at  his  deaUi  bequeathed  the  charge  of  it  to 
Chad,  his  younger  brother. 

At  this  time  the  see  of  York  was  vacant, 
and  Wilfrid,  a  priest,  was  sent  to  France  to 
be  consecrated  by  ^gilbert.  Bishop  of  Pans, 
there  being  at  the  time  no  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  King  Oswy  was  offended  at  the 
slight  which  he  considered  had  beoa  offered 
to  the  English  Church,  and  sent  to  Lasting- 
ham  for  St.  Chad  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
see.  As  Wilfrid  had  not  yet  returned  to 
England,  St.  Chad  had  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing the  office,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  (in 
A.D.  666)  by  Wini,  Bishop  of  Weesex,  and 
two  other  bishops,  who  differed  from  tiie 
Roman  Church  about  the  proper  date  for 
celebrating  Easter.  For  this  reason  Theodore, 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  declared 
that  St.  Chad  was  not  legally  bi^op,  but, 
after  conversation  with  Chad,  he  himself  con- 
firmed the  appointment.  St.  Chad,  however, 
retired  in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
Mercians  at  Lichfield.  It  was  his  custom  to 
travel  through  his  diocese  on  foot,  until  com- 
manded by  the  archbishop  to  ride  in  a  waggon 
when  journeying  any  great  distance.  JSe 
died  three  years  after  his  appointment  to 
Lichfield,  in  ^farch,  673.  His  name  is 
retained  in  the  Church  of  England  Calendar, 
March  2. 
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[CJOUNCILS.] 

ChaUce  (Lat.  ealix,  "a  cup"}.— The  cup 
vied  at  the  Holy  Communion.  The  word 
is  used  in  one  of  the  side-rabrios  of  the  Con- 
Becx&tion  Prayer. 

Chalmers.  Thokab,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom 
at  Anstrother,  in  Fifediire,  March  17th,  1780, 
dkd  at  Homingaide,  Edinburgh  May  30tb, 
1847.  He  was  brought  up  in  strict  Calvinism, 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  and 
Iksosed  to  preach  when  in  his  nineteenth 
yoar.  At  first  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
kady  oi  mathematics  and  natural  science 
that  he  neglected  his  profession,  and  when  in 
1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kilmany, 
he  opeaaed,  vohintary  classes  in  his  favourite 
nbjects  at  the  University  of  St  Andrew^s, 
mne  miles  dintant.  In  1808  he  pubUshed  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
Sational  Bemureetj  which  attracted  mudi 
notice  for  the  oiiginality  of  its  views  in 
political  economy.  But  soon  after  this, 
domestic  calamitiee,  and  an  illness  which 
neaAy  cost  him  his  life,  caused  him  to  think 
more  seriously  of  his  religious  profession,  and 
while  preparing  an  article  for  Brewster^s 
EUnhuryh  ^yelop^tdia  on  <<  Christianity," 
he  became  so  impressed  tiiat  he  altered  the 
wh(^  course  of  his  life,  hnd  devoted  himself 
eam»ihr  to  pastoral  duties.  And  one  of  the 
first  visible  results  was  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  his  congregation  at  Kilmany  changed. 
They  no  longer  loolced  at  him  with  stupid 
vooder,  but  with  fixed  and  reverent  attention. 
Instead  of  empty  seats,  there  was  now  a 
throne,  not  onbr  from  the  village,  but  from 
oeighBouring  pmceSy  some  coming  from  St. 
Anorew^s,  Dundee.  In  July,  1815,  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Ghugow, 
and  here  his  eloquent  preaching  made  a  great 
senaation,  as  it  did  the  following  year  in 
London.  Uusldason,  Wilberforce,  Oanning, 
were  all  electrified  by  him.  In  1816  he 
defivered  seven  JHs^ourtes  on  ih$  Christian 
Memiatisny  Viewed  if  Connection  icith  Modem 
Aetronomiy  ;  they  were  published  in  1817,  and 
hid  a  great  popularity.  In  1819,  wishing  to 
devote  himfftlf  more  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
tnd  to  test  his  own  schemes  for  providing 
for  them,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  parish,  in 
Glaasow,  where  the  population  of  12,000 
connsted  entirely  of  the  working  classes; 
here  he  established  schools,  and  organised 
wvetal  sdiemes.  He  divided  and  suMivided 
his  pariah,  and  himself  superintended  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  and  regularly 
visited  each  feunily.  At  the  commencement 
of  tlds  ministry  he  employed  the  services  of  a 
yocmg  oMsn  who  afterwards  himself  became 
nuBoua,  Edward  Iktiko  (q.v.].  In  1823  he 
Wane  ptof essor  <^  moral  philosophy  at  St. 
Andrew^  and  in  1828  was  transferred  to  the 
thairof  theology  in  Edinburgh.  In  1833  came 
bis  Bridgewater  Treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of 
Ettemat  Satmre  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 


Constitutum  of  if  an,  which  was  received  with 
immense  favour,  and  gained  him,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  **  literary  honours  such  as  were 
never  united  previously  in  the  person  of  any 
Scottish  ecdesiastio ;  '*  the  Bjoyfd  Society  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  French  Institute  decting 
him  as  a  fellow  of  their  respective  bodies,  while 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1834  he  was  made 
convener  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee, 
and  laboured  with  such  energy  that  in  Uie 
course  of  seven  years  220  new  churches  were 
built  and  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  nation.  But  now  came  the 
collision  which  led  to  the  ereat  disruption. 
[Scotland,  Fkbb  Chvbch  op.J  Of  the  seceders 
Chalmers  was  the  most  illustrious.  He  had 
foreseen  the  catastrophe  and  provided  for  it, 
and  when  the  Free  Church  was  formed,  in  1 843, 
he  was  elected  the  first  Moderator ;  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  prudence  that  the  new 
body  obtained  so  laige  a  hold  upon  public 
opinion.  But  he  steadily  declared  thisit  he 
held  fast  to  the  Establishment  principle  and 
the  theology  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  resided,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  Pro- 
fessorship on  his  secession,  and  immediately 
became  Principal  and  Theological  Professor 
of  New  College,  founded  by  the  seceders. 
He  preached  to  overflowing  congregations  in 
London  in  May.  1847,  returned  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and  three  days 
later  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  published 
his  own  works  in  25  vols.,  to  which  9  more 
were  added  posthumously  by  his  biographer, 
Dr,  Hanna. 

Chamitr,  Daniel  [^1565—1621]. — ^A  great 
French  Protestant  divme.  It  is  said  that  he 
drew  up  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  He  was  many 
times  a  commissioner  for  his  party  in  import- 
ant business,  and  also  president  or  moderator 
in  several  synods.  The  time  he  spent  in 
secular  business  and  studies  did  not  hinder 
him  from  being  a  skilful  controversialist,  of 
which  he  gave  proof  in  his  conference  with 
Father  Cotton,  and  in  his  writings,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  his  Fanttratia 
Catholica,  where  he  handles  the  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning.  His  work 
against  BeUarmine,  though  consisting  of  four 
volumes  in  folio,  is  not  complete.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  was  made  by  Spanheim. 

ChaiiOal. — ^The  upper  end  of  the  church, 
in  modem  churches  generally  the  east  end ; 
containing  the  Lord's  Table,  the  sedilia  and 
desks  for  the  clergy,  and  usually  for  the  choir 
as  well.  The  floor  is  commonly  raised  above 
the  general  level,  though  not  always  so.  It 
is  characteristic  of  some  very  old  churches 
that  the  chancel  is  depressed  a  step  («.^.,  at 
Monkton,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet).  The  name 
chancel  is  derived  from  the  lattice,  screen, 
or  railing  (caneelli)  by  which  this  part  is 
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aeparated  from  the  rest  of  the  church.*  In 
former  times  the  chancel  was  held  to  be 
so  sacred  tha^  in  time  of  Divine  Sendee,  the 
laity  were  not  oermitted  to  enter  it.  It  was 
caUed  the  "Janctuary,"  the  "Holy,"  the 
**  Inaccessible."  In  the  midst  stood  the  altar, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  in  the 
rear  to  admit  of  a  tier  of  seats  for  the  bishop 
and  his  preeby  ters,  with  a  space  between  them 
and  the  back  of  the  altar.  On  one  side  was 
the  prothesis,  or  side  table,  and  on  the  other 
a  place  for  the  deacons. 

In  the  churches  of  the  present  day,  chancels 
are  variously  oonstructea,  and  innovations 
have  been  made  on  the  primitive  model, 
corresponding  with  changes  of  circumstances 
and  variations  of  opinion  and  taste.  The 
main,  c^esig^n  of  the  chancel  has,  however, 
been  invariably  preserved,  viz.,  the  placing 
in  it  of  the  altar,  or  communion  table. 

There  hat  been  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  controversy  from  time  to  time  in  the 
English  Chiiroh  concerning  the  use  of 
the  chancel  and  its  furniture.  In  1549  the 
Rubric  ordered  that  the  service  should  be  said 
"  in  the  Quire."  Bucer  and  other  reformers 
declaimed  against  this,  and  in  1552  (second 
Prayer  Book  of  Ed^^ird  YI.)  service  was 
ordered  to  be  "said  in  such  place  of  the 
church,  chancel,  or  chapel,  and  the  minister 
shall  so  turn  himself  as  that  the  people 
best  shall  hear."  At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  wanton  destruction,  it  was  added 
that  "  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  in  times 
past"  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book  the 
service  was  to  be  said  **in  the  accustomed 
place,"  which  was  generally  the  chancel ;  at 
the  same  time  discretion  was  left  to  the 
ordinary  to  modify  the  order  according  to 
convenience.  Some  ordinaries  used  this  dis- 
cretion to  order  a  "  reading  pew,"  t.«.,  reading 
desk,  outside  the  chancel  in  the  body  of  the 
chureh,  and  in  course  of  years  this  reading 
pew  became  an  established  institution  in  the 
majority  of  churches  for  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer. 

But  a  further  discretion  came  to  be  used 
with  respect  to  chancels.  As  they  were  "  in 
times  fist**  was  found  to  mean  differently, 
according  to  cirenmstances.  In  some  churches, 
especially  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churehes, 
the  altar  remained  attached  to  the  east  wall. 
In  others  it  had  been  removed,  and  a  table 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church.  But,  says 
SlchoUs  [Commentary  on  the  C.P.],  "this 
latitude  being  granted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towards 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwutlens  and  overseers 
were  frequently  writing  their  accounts  there- 
on, the  processioning  boys  eating  their  loaves 
and  cakes,  and  dog^  leaping  up  at  the  bread, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  our  Reformation,  not 

•  The  ▼orb  •*  to  cancel "  means  Hterallj  to  draw 
diagonal  lines  aoroas  writing,  as  denoting  that  it  is 
thereby  invaUdated. 


only  among  the  Papists,  but  also  among  the 
Protestant  churehes  abroad."  One  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  injunctions  was,  "  That  the  holy 
table  in  every  church  be  decently  made,  and 
set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood,  and 
there  conmionly  covered,  as  thereto  belongeth, 
and  so  stand."  Archbishop  Laud  enforced 
uniformity  on  this  point,  ordering  that  the 
Communion  Tbble  riiould  stand  "  altarwise,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  be  railed  In." 
The  Revolution  threw  all  this  into  confusion, 
but  at  the  Restoration  the  ancient  custom  was 
reverted  to,  and  has  ever  since  so  remained. 

The  chancel  of  a  church  is  the  rector's 
freehold,  and  he  is  therefore  bound  to  keep 
it  in  order.  But  where  the  rector  is  a  layman 
the  law  has  decided  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
make  a  vault  or  affix  tablets  in  the  chancel 
without  the  leave  of  the  ordinary. 

Chftncallor  of  a  3>ioc68a.— The  word 
Chancellor  was  originally  appUed  to  the  secre- 
tary who  sat  in  a  place  railed  in  (m  emnceUU) 
to  take  down  the  judge's  sentence  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  to  act  as  the  king's  private  secretary, 
and  stand  between  him  and  his  subjects.  Thus 
we  still  have  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  the  keeper 
of  the  Queen's  conscience,"  as  symbolised  by 
his  holding  the  Great  Seal.  The  diocesan 
chancellor  is  the  keeper  of  the  seals  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop,  and  judge  of  his  dio- 
cesan court.  This  office  now  includes  those 
of  Official  Principal,  whose  duty  is  to  hear  and 
decide  matters  ox  temporal  cognisance  deter- 
minable in  the  bishop's  court,  and  Vicar- 
General,  who  exercises  the  jurisdiction  properly 
spiritual,  when  the  bishop  himself  is  hinaerecl 
by  infirmities  or  other  impediments.  The 
diocesan  chancellor  is  now  generally  a  layman. 

Chandler,  Edward  [bom  1670 ;  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  1717,  of  Durham  1730;  died  17m 
— One  of  the  ablest  Christian  apologists  of  his 
century.  His  chief  work,  A  Ifefence  of  Ckru- 
tianUyfrom  the  Ffvpheeiee  of  the  Old  Testmrnent, 
was  drawn  forth  by  a  work  of  the  deist 
Collins,  A  IHecoureeon  the  Crroumde  and Be&eom 
of  the  Chrittiam  Religion^  in  which  the  latter 
had  denied  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
had  occasioned  any  Messianic  expectation  at 
the  time  when  our  Lord  was  bom.  Chandler's 
work  displayed  great  rabbinical  and  general 
researeh.  Collins  replied  with  The  sJieme  of 
Literal  Prophecy  Cmmdered^axi'Si  the  controversy 
closed  with  Chandler's  rejoinder.  "  It  was," 
sa}^  Mr.  Overton,  "  the  most  solid  and  yro- 
found,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  work  which 
the  Deistical  controversy  had  yet  called  forth." 
Snglieh  Chureh  in  the  Eighteenth  Ctmhtry, 
i.  194. 

Cliaildler,  Samuel  [1693— 1766].— An 
eminent  minister  for  forty  years  of  the 
Presbji^rian  Church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  City. 
He  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  both  Aich- 
bishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler,  having 
been  educated  with  them  at  a  dissenting 
schooL     On  one  occasion  he  heard  Bishop 
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Goochf  of  Norwich,  deHver  his  charge,  and 
mnoiutraied  against  aome  ezpFeasioDB  in  it. 
The  result  was  a  correspondence  and  a  dis- 
coasion,  in  which  Gk)och,  who  passed  for  a 
High  QiiiTchinan,  displayed  and  received  moot 
frioidly  feelings,  and  Sherlock,  who  joined  in 
the  diacaasion,  was  also  much  delighted  with 
QiandleT,  and  large  overtures  were  made 
towards  proposals  for  union.  Chandler 
wished  to  have  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  words  solely,  to  discontinue 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  consent  to  the 
Episcopal  ordination  of  dissenting  ministers, 
provided  it  did  not  of  necessity  imply  any 
invalidity  in  previous  Orders.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  proposals  were  actually 
I^essed  on  the  ministry  1^  the  hishops,  but 
IHiobably  they  were.  {Sie  Mr.  Abbey's  chapter 
m  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Cm^ 
turyy  i.  407.)  Chandler's  Commentaries  on 
socne  of  St.  Paul's  £pistle8  are  largely  quoted, 
as  is  also  his  Life  of  Dsvid,  in  D'Oyly  and 
Haze's  Bible. 

CliJUixii]i|^«  WiLLiAx  Ellbry  [1780— 
1M2].  The  most  celebrated  Unitarian  pr^u^er 
of  modem  times,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of 
irihdkaithropists.  He  was  bom  at  Newport, 
fihode  Island,  United  States,  the  son  of  a 
lodge.  Both  father  and  mother  were  Calvin- 
Btsof  deep  religious  feeling.  After  graduating 
as  Harvard  College,  he  passed  through  a  time 
of  Tery  anxious  religious  doubt,  which  occa- 
■ODed  him  such  suffering  as  ^rmanentlj 
enfeebled  his  health,  but  eroergmg  from  it 
he  became  a  preacher  in  Boston.  His  fire 
and  Sequence,  as  well  as  his  personal  cha- 
ladeTy  drew  large  congregations,  who  soon 
discovered  that  their  preacher  was  really  an 
Arian.  He  was,  however,  so  eagerly  bent  on 
the  redress  of  social  and  moral  evils,  that  he 
had  hardly  formulated  with  definiteness  his 
ovn  creed.  It  was  a  time  of  much  controversy 
in  America,  parties  dividing  themselves  into 
*« Anti-Trinitarian"  and  "Anti-Calvinistic" 
r'hAnwitig  became  tbe  spokesman  of  both, 
Ixxt  his  endeavours  to  recognise  the  unity  be- 
tween "an  lovers  of  trath  and  followers  of 
Chzisi,  botii  on  earth  and  in  heaven,"  caused 
him  to  be  much  esteemed  by  men  of  all 
s^iools. 

Though  the  theology  of  Channing  is  un- 
mistakably   Unitarian,    it    has   nothing    in 
eommon  with  the   ooldnees  of  Priestly    or 
the  coarseness  of  Belsham.    He  combats  the 
tcsditkmal  views  of  the  Atonement,  and  of 
hnman  depravity,  and  emphasifies  the  '^  human 
•jg^nf^it  **  in  the  diiaracter  of  Christ,  but  he 
maintains  firmly  the  ainlessnees,  the  miracles, 
sad  the  fiesurrection  of  Christ.    One  of  his 
iermoos  on  the  Kesnrrection  was  preached, 
without  sekDowiedgment,  not  long  ago  by  a 
<fkiiated  mwcher  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
iewsoiwwL    Channing's  last  eermons  were 
moag  bis  nohUeL     Hi-li^i:^  essays  too, 
m^saprenm  heaoty,  notably  that  on  Milton. 


But  high  among  all  his  works  rank  his  labours 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  and  for  tho  reform  of  prisons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  calls  him  **the 
American  F^^lon."  He  died  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  October  2, 1842.  The  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  one  compact  and  very  cheap 
volume.  The  best  life  of  him  is  by  his  nephew, 
the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Charming.  It  has  gone 
through  many  editions. 

CHlUlt. — A  form  of  singing  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  words  is  recited  without  bars 
on  one  note,  this  recitation  being  followed, 
and  sometimes  preceded,  by  a  musical  pro- 
gression. This  hind  of  music  is  chiefly  used 
for  prose  compositions,  though  occasionally 
it  is  employed  for  hymns.  Thus,  the  well- 
known  hymn,  **  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray,'*  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  as  sung  to 
Troyte's  simple  chant. 

Ihe  chant  is  doubtless  the  oldest  form  of 
Church  music,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
enabling  prose  compositions  to  be  sung  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  being 
thrown  into  metrical  form.  And  the  recitation, 
as  distinguished  from  music  in  strict  time, 
enables  me  words  to  be  sung  more  rapidly. 

The  chant  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
the  colon  placed  iir  the  middle  of  each  verse 
of  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  the  Psalms, 
marks  the  divimon  for  chant  use.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mark  any  break  in  the  sense. 
Thus,  Ps.  xlv.  2,  "  My  tongue  is  the  pen :  of 
a  ready  writer." 

The  oldest  form  of  chant  the  name  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  Ambroeian, 
this  name  being  derived  i^m  St.  Ambrose, 
who  is  said  to  have  laid  down  definite  rules 
and  principles  for  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  I>ivin6  Service,  taking  for  his  model 
the  system  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  his  mode.  It  is  also 
thought,  but  not  certainly  known,  that  his 
plan  substituted  Antiphonal  singing — ».«.,  the 
singing  verse  by  verse  between  two  alternate 
choirs— for  the  previous  Italian  Kesponsorial 
method,  by  which  a  single  chorister  was 
answered  regularly  by  the  entire  choir.  The 
fine  composition  whidi  is  called  the  Ambrosian 
TeDeum  is  well  known,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  it  has  been  modified  since  St.  Ambrose's 
day,  if  he  was  the  author  of  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Gregfory  the 
Great,  however,  that  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  of  Church  chanting.  The  "  tones  " 
which  are  named  after  him  [Gkboorian 
ToNBs]  are  still  largely  in  use  throughout 
Qiristendom.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy  was  published  with  a  musical 
setting  by  John  Marbeckb  (q.v.),  and  this 
setting,  and  its  modifications  by  Tallis,  still 
hold  their  own. 

The  "Anglican  Chant,"  so  called,  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  its  original 
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f onn  it  lewmbled  the  Gregorian  in  consisting 
of  two  parto,  and  therefore  the  old  pointing 
ot  the  l4ayer  Book  waa  equally  well  suited  to 
it  It  differed  first  of  all  in  omitting  any 
opening  inflection ;  the  first  words  are  cm  the 
reciting  note.  Farther,  the  mediation  consists 
at  an  inflection  of  two  bars,  and  in  the  second 
part  the  reciting  note  is  followed  by  three 
closing  bars.  'Die  following  specimen  is  by 
Dr.  Turner:— 


There  are,  however,  two  modifications  of 
the  Anglican  Chant.  The  first  is  the 
Double  Chant,  a  later  development,  con- 
sisting, in  fact,  of  two  single  chants  united, 
and  therefore  covering  two  verses  instead  of 
one.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  following 
by  Dr.  Boyce  • — 


The  best  of  these  date  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  those  of  Boyce,  Crotdi,  Goes, 
Turle,  are  very  beautiful.  The  double  chant, 
as  time  went  on,  was  thrown  into  more  florid 
forms.  There  is  one  by  Ebdon  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  each 
half  consists  of  runs  of  crotchets.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


the  word  ^dweUing,"  but  omitted  in  vene  2, 
where  the  word  is  simply  "  Loid.^' 


Another  form  of  the  single  chant  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Monk,  who  calls 
it  the  "  New  Form  "  Chant.  Recognising  the 
syllabic  inflection  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  he 
has  g^ven  us  a  Psalter,  arranged  for  either 
Gregorian  or  Anglican  chants,  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  words  is  thrown  upon  the 
reciting  note,  and  single  syllables  instead  of 
grouped  syllables  on  the  inflections.  Thus  in 
A  is  Psalter  we  have  the  clause,  "  Forsake  me 
not.  O  God  of  I  my  sal  I  va —  |  tion."  In  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  Psalters  this  is  pointed, 
•Forsake  me  not,0  |  Gkniof  I  my  sal  |  vation." 
But  in  the  first  half  of  this  "  New  Form  " 
chant,  following  some  of  the  Gregorian 
chants,  he  has  placed  a  note,  which  is  to  be 
sung  or  omitted,  according  as  the  clause  ends 
with  a  single  or  double  syllable.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  the  note  marked  ♦  is  sung  in 
the  first  verse  where  th^  sentence  ends  with 
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Cliailtry. — Chantries  were  small  build- 
ings, originally  founded,  and  endowed  with 
land  and  other  revenues,  for  the  maintenance 
uf  one  or  more  priests  to  say  daily  mass  for 
the  souls  of  the  founder  and  his  relations,  or 
other  benefactors.  A  chantry  was  often  an- 
nexed to  cathedral  and  parochial  churches, 
either  within  the  walls  or  attached  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building.  Chantries  were  dis- 
solved by  the  statute  of  1  Edward  VI.,  c  14. 

CHiuitry  Priast. — One  whose  office  it 
was  to  serve  the  altar  of  a  chantry. 

CliapaL — The  history  of  this  word  is  very 
curious.  It  is  derived — so  all  probability  goesto 
show — ^from  the  Latin  word  eappa,  "a  cloak." 
In  the  early  days  of  French  history  the  kings 
carried  with  them  in  war  time  the  cappa,  or 
cloak  of  St.  Martin  [Martin,  St.],  and  on  the 
battle-field  it  was  kept  as  a  precious  relic  in  a 
tent  by  itself,  which  was  hence  called  eapella. 
In  course  of  time  the  name  came  to  be  applied 
to  any  consecrated  building,  or  building  used 
for  Divine  worship,  not  being  the  parish 
church. 

The  word  has  always  had  a  wide  mean- 
ing. Every  cathedral  has  still  its  chapels 
in  the  sides  and  choir,  and  many  parish 
churches  have  also  chapels  within  them. 
An  altar  to  the  memory  of  any  particulsr 
saint — such  weregenerally  built  by  rich  persons 
as  burial-places,  or  places  for  commemoration— 
constituted  a  chapeL  The  Lady  Chapel  of 
our  cathedrals  is  generally,  but  not  always,  at 
the  east  end.  (Thus  it  is  not  so  at  Gloucester, 
Ely,  or  Lincoln.)  These  separate  chapels 
were  often  endowed  with  special  bequests  for 
the  maintenance  of  Divine  Service  in  them. 
Hien  there  are  chapels  attached  to  the  various 
colleges  of  the  universities,  and  chapels  of 
corporations,  *.^.,  the  Mercers'  Chapel,  in 
Cheapside,  the  chapels  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
of  hospitals,  and  of  almshouses.  There  are 
also  Royal  Chapels  [Chapels  Rotal],  and 
domestic  chapels  built  oy  noblemen  for  nimily 
worship.  A  Chapel  of  Ease  is  for  the  use 
of  parishioners  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
parish  church,  and  is  served  by  the  minister 
of  that  church  or  his  curates.  These  chapels 
are  consecrated,  and  must  therefore  be  sexred 
only  by  ordained  ministers.  But  of  late,  in 
crowded  districts,  what  are  called  Mission 
Chapels  are  frequently  built,  and  remain  un- 
consecrated,  and  these  may  be  used  for  lec- 
tures and  readings  of  a  secular  character.  In 
such  cases  the  Communion  Table  is  generally 
shut  off  by  a  movable  screen.  Theee  chapels 
are  often  served  by  la^  readers,  who  nuke 
way  for  the  oi'dained  minister  on  occasion  of 
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tbfi  ftdministnition  of  tKe  Sacraments.  There 
in  iJflo  ParocAiial  Chapels  which,  originally 
diapelfl  of  ease,  have  been  separated  from  the 
mother-church.  Such  are  known  as  District 
Churches^  the  incumbents  being  independent, 
are  to  the  Ordinary. 

Chapels  Boyal.— The  chapel  within 
St  James's  Palace,  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in 
the  same  palace,  that  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
nunor  diapeU  at  Kensington  and  Hampton 
Court  Palaces,  are  known  as  the  Chapek 
BojaL  They  are  governed  by  a  dean,  who 
is  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
tnd  by  a  sub-dean,  and  there  are  various 
fhapUins,  preachers,  readers,  and  other 
oiEcers  attached  to  them.  In  addition  to 
those  named,  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  is  a 
Gbapel  Boyal,  but  it  is  placed  upon  Her 
Majesty's  private  list,  and  is  under  her  sole 
control  and  direction,  and  not  within  the 
imisdiction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chaj>6ls  RoyaL 
The  maintenance  of  the  services  in  it  is  derived 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
"The  Bo^  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine,  in 
the  Regent's  Park,"  is  known  as  a  Royal 
Pecoliar.  Its  history  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine  was  founded 
near  the  Tower  of  London  by  Queen 
Uatilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen,  in  1148,  and 
re-fonnded  by  Queen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry 
UL,  in  1273,  for  a  master  and  three  brethren 
(piests),  three  sisters,  ten  bedeswomen,  and 
■uc  poor  scholars.  It  was  removed  to  the 
Hsgent's  Park  in  1829,  but  the  old  site  is  pre- 
ferred to  memory  in  the  name  *'  St.  Eoitha- 
rme's  Docks,'*  which  now  occupy  it.  A  Royal 
OommiBaon  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Beveral  matters  connected  with  this  hospital, 
tad  a  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  1871. 

Formerly  the  Lent  preachers  in  the  Chapels 
Royad  were  selected  oy  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  A  royal  warrant  (confirming  a 
nport  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Chapels 
Hoyal  Commianoners,  dated  June  2,  1862) 
now  directs  '*  that  the  preparation  of  the  lists 
<rf  preachers  before  Her  Majesty,  at  St. 
James's  and  Whitehall,  will  henceforth  be 
pndertaken  by  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal, 
iiutead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Archbi^op 
o<  Qmterbury." 

The  couzae  now  is  for  the  Bishop  of  London, 
n  Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  to 
Buae  the  jgreachers  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
vho  submits  the  Hats  to  Her  Majesty  for 
spproral,  and  then  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
officially  nuikes  the  appointments. 

It  is  usual  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels 
Bojral  (owing  to  ancient  custom)  to  select  the 
presdias  for  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  James's, 
<A  the  Sunday  mornings  in  Lent,  from  the 
list  of  Archbiihope  and  Bishops  of  England 
nd  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  from  the  list  of  Queen's 
^^tt{dains;  the  Dean  himself  annually  preach- 
ing «t  St  James's  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Arch- 
bishoD  of  York,  alternately,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  on  Gk>od  Friday, 
and  the  Lord  Almoner  on  Easter  Sunday. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  WhitehaJl,  it  is 
customary  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapelo  Royal 
to  select  the  Sunday  morning  preachers  in 
Lent  from  the  list  ol  Deans  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  afternoon 
preachers  from  the  list  of  Queen's  Chaplains, 
or  to  resort  to  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  if  deemed  ^desirable. 

The  fee  payable  by  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  in  consideration  of  having  his  duty 
performed  by  a  deputy,  when  he  is  called 
upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  preach  in  Lent,  at 
either  tiie  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  or  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  is  £4  4s. ;  the  fee 
payable  by  a  Dean,  £3  3s. ;  and  the  fee  pay- 
able by  a  Chaplain-in-Ordinary,  £2  2s.  These 
fees  areappliedforthrough the  Sub-Dean  orthe 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  and  are  now  appropriated 
to  the  *'  Chapels  Royal  Fund,"  and  distributed 
according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  Chapels 
Royal  Commissioners. 

Xrhaplaill. — Orig^ally  a  clergyman  who 
performed  Divine  Service  in  a  chapeL  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  those  who  aro  retained 
by  judges,  shenfEs,  &c.,  in  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  attaching  to  all  public  duties  and 
trusts.  Bishops'  chaplains  not  only  attend 
them  in  their  public  duties,  but  also  help  in 
examinations  of  candidates  for  orders,  carry 
on  correspondence,  &c.  Thero  are  thirty-six 
Chaplains-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  who 
receive  from  the  Crown  £30  annually;  and 
twelve  Honorary  Chaplains,  without  salaries. 
Chaplains  aro  distinguished  by  a  broad  silk 
scarf,  worn  in  the  place  of  the  narrow  stole  of 
the  general  clergy. 

CrhaplaincieflL  FoBBioN,  axe  established 
for  the  benefit  of  British  residents  in  foroigc. 
countries.  Thero  aro  oyer  one  hundred  of  these 
chaplaincies  in  various  parts  of  Euroi>e.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  congregations  of 
the  Churoh  of  England  were  paced  lu^der 
the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  Bishop  of  London,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  committed  to 
the  caro  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  they  still 
continue  so.  In  1842  the  Bi^opric  of 
Gibraltar  was  foimded,  with  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  the  chaplaincies  on  the  shores 
and  in  the  islands  of  we  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Thero  has  since  been  added  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion the  chaplaincies  in  the  South  of  France ; 
throughout  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  Practically  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
exeroises  jurisdiction  over  other  chaplaincies 
than  those  mentioned,  for  he  holds  a  pm*- 
manent  commission  from  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

There  aro  thr^  dassea  of  foroign  chap- 
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lainciee :  (I)  Those  attached  to  emhaasies  and 
legations ;  (2)  those  non^inated  in  accordance 
with  the  ConBular  Act;  (3)  chaplaincies  to 
British  residents,  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  appointment  to  the  first  two 
classes  rests  with  the  Foreign  OfSce,  but  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  obtained 
before  the  appointment  is  completed.  The 
Foreign  Office  has  power  to  dispense  with  the 
senrices  of  any  chaplain  attached  to  embassies, 
le/^tions,  and  consulates.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  class  of  foreign  chaplaincies,  the  chap- 
lains are  usually  nominated  by  the  Conti- 
nental Chaplaincies  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>8pel,  or  by  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Socie^,  or 
by  the  cong^regations  themselves  which  nave 
guaranteed  the  income ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bishop's  licence  must  be  obtained.  The 
British  Grovemment  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  few  foreign  chaplaincies, 
but  the  two  societies  above  mentioned  are 
responsible  for  the  incomes  of  the  majority  of 
foreign  chaplains.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
manent chaplaincies  abroad,  there  are  a  great 
number  which  are  kept  mp,  for  a  part  of  each 
year,  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
many  Fnglish  travellers. 

Indian  chaplaincies  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  India.  Candidates  for 
junior  chi^>laincies  must  have  been  two  years 
m  orders,  and  be  under  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  The  India  Office  provides  a  free  passage ; 
and  after  twenty  years*  service  there  is  a  re- 
tiringpension  of  £365  per  annum.  The  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  usually  required 
by  the  India  Office  before  the  appointment  is 
completed. 

Army  chaplains  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces.  County 
Lunatic  Asylums  must  have  chaplains  in  full 
orders,  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  and  the  Poor 
Ldw  Commissioners  may  direct  salaried  chap- 
lains to  be  appointed  to  union  workhouses 
under  4  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  There  are  a  few 
lixnugs  which  can  only  be  held  by  chaplains 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  with  them  receive 
their  half-pay.  Army  chaplains,  if  presented 
to  any  living,  may  retain  tiieir  half-pay. 

Cliapter. — A  body  of  dergy  belonging  to 
a  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  canons  and 
prebendaries,  presided  over  by  the  dean.  This 
collegiate  company  came  in  the  eighth  century 
to  be  termed  a  eapitulum  (**  little  head"),  it 
being  a  kind  of  head,  not  only  to  govern  the 
diocese  in  the  vacation  of  a  bishopric,  but  also 
to  advise  and  assist  the  bishop  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Church,  fbr  the  better  ordering 
and  disposing  of  the  things  thereof,  and  for 
the  confirmation  of  such  leases  of  the  tem- 
poralities and  offices  relating  to  the  bishopric 
as  the  bishop  shall  make  from  time  to  time. 
DurinjB^  the  vacancy  of  a  see  the  chapter  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  diocese.    The  bishop  has 


the  power  of  visiting  the  dean  and  ohapier, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
bishop  transacts  as  Ordinary. 

€»liapter-lL01lS6. — The  apartment  or 
hall  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter  meet  to 
transact  their  official  business.  Chapter-houses 
are  of  different  forms :  thus,  that  of  Canter- 
bury is  a  parallelogram,  that  of  Westminster 
an  octagon. 

Charge. — (l)  The  spirilttal care  of  a  pastor 
over  his  nock,  or  of  a  bishop  over  his  diocese ; 
as  in  the  Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  People : 
**  Send  down  upon  our  Bishops  and  Curates, 
and  all  congregations  committed  to  their 
charfe^  the  healt^ul  spirit  of  Thy  giaoe." 

(2)  An  address  from  a  bishop  to  his  clergy 
at  his  visitation,  in  which  he  instructs,  exhorts, 
or  charges  them  on  matters  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, or  takes  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  gen^&l 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  minis- 
terial office.  A  charge  is  addressed  to  the 
clergy;  n  pastoral  ^^<^  principally  to  the  p«(»^. 
It  is  also  customary  for  an  archdeacon,  at  his 
visitation,  to  deliver  a  charge  on  those  matters 
which  especially  come  under  his  supervisioii. 

Chari'^. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell 
any  reader  that  this  word  represents  the  same 
Grroek  word  {agapi)  which  is  also  translatod 
'*  love."  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  by 
which  our  Lord  bade  His  disciples  make 
their  disdpleship  known  to  the  world 
fSt  John  xhi.  36V  Therefore  the  history  of 
Christianity  ougnt  to  be  a  history  of  the 
growth  of  charity,  a  record  of  deeds  of  love ; 
and  the  history  it  their  failure  is  the  index  of 
the  falling  away  and  of  the  imperfect  realisa- 
tion of  the  Christian  character  and  calling.  Tet 
so  much  has  been  achieved,  that  Cbiisiianity 
has  striking  trophies  to  show.  Personal 
purity  has  been  exalted,  and  the  rightful 
position  of  woman  declared  an,d  admitted  by 
moralists;  slavery  has  been  judged  contmry 
to  God*s  will;  prison  reforms,  plans  of  co- 
operation, care  for  the  poor,  intematioDal 
law, — all  are  fruits  of  the  gift  of  Christian 
charity  to  men.  [See  Gesta  ChrisH,  by  C.  L. 
Brace,  1882,  in  ^ich  each  of  these  points  is 
clearly  established.] 

The  establishment  of  the  religions  Orders  in 
early  times  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. Some  of  these  were  missionary  in 
their  character,  intended  for  the  healing  of 
souls  by  bringing  them  to  the  Fountain  of 
Life.  Others  were  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  to  these  latter  the  world  owes  the  founda- 
tion of  hospitals  [Hospitals].  At  the  M^sent 
time,  among  the  many  Orders  in  the  Roman 
Church,  we  have  to  mention  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Charity^  as  the  name  brings  them 
under  the  present  head. 

Brothers  of  Charity.^TioB  Order  was 
founded  in  1680,  by  a  Portuguese  named  John 
di  Dio.  He  began  by  hirinj^  a  small  house  in 
Granada  which  he  filled  with  tba  objects  of 
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Lit  cue,  and  worked  so  devotedly  with  them 
that  his  example  was  widely  followed,  and 
before  his  death  the  Order  was  founded. 
Those  ot  this  Order  do  not  study  at  all,  nor 
upn  to  holy  orders,  and  the  priests  who  are 
raodred  amongst  thian  can  never  acoept  any 
higher  dignities.  As  their  founder  went 
erery  day  to  heg  for  the  sick,  cnring  as  he 
went  akmg,  with  a  loud  voice,  3o  good,  my 
hntkrm^for  the  love  of  Gody  the  Brothers  of 
tlds  Order  are  called  in  Italy,  Fatte  hen 
FreUUL  Tourists  on  any  Rhine  steamer  will 
remember  meeting  some  of  them  going 
hither  and  thither  on  their  benevolent  work. 
They  abouid  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  as 
weQ  at  in  Germany. 

Sistin  of  Charity, — This  expression  in- 
ckdet  many  Orders  of  unmarried  women  in 
the  fioman  Church,  but  the  two  most  pro- 
minent are  the  ^  Sisters  of  St  Vincent  de 
Pial,"and  "The  Daughters  of  St  Charles 
Ikaomeo**  Some  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  first  of  these  will  be  given  under 
YncBCT  DB  Paul.  That  of  the  second  dates 
from  1662.  Epifdianius  Louys,  Abbot  of 
^▼al,  in  that  year  gathered  some  sisters 
serving  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  at  Nancy,  formed  them  into  an  Order, 
tod  gare  them  a  rule  of  Ufa  They  were  to 
give  their  whole  Ufe  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  of  children.  They  have  done  admirable 
lerrice  among  the  poor,  and  it  was  the  re- 
cognition of  this  good  which  brouj^t  about 
the  rerival  of  sisterhoods  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  century.    [Sxstbbuoods.] 

Ch%ritj  Cominission.— A  body 
cicated  in  1853,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts.  The  munificent  endowments  provided 
hy  the  piety  of  past  ages  for  educational  and 
charitable  purposes  having  been  too  often  per- 
verted and  misused,  the  Legislature  passed 
the  Acts  we  have  just  named  (16  and  17  Vict 
c.  137,  amended  by  18  and  19  Vict  c.  124, 
tnd  20and  21  Vict  c  76).  Under  these  Acts, 
the  Conmisaioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  have  power  to  inquire  into  all  chanties 
m  Bngland  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
thor  objects  and  administration.  The 
trutees  <n  every  charity  are  required  to  send 
a  yearly  account  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
statute  does  not  apply  to  Sootbmd  or  Ireland, 
nor  to  the  Universities. 

Gliarlos. — Several  emperors  of  the  Teu- 
tooic  Empire  have  borne  this  name,  the 
chief,  80  tar  as  the  history  of  KeUgion  is 
oonceraed,  being  the  first  and  the  fifth, 
lie  first,  called  The  Great^  is  commonly 
known  by  the  French  version  of  his  name, 
(^ittlemagne.  He  was  bom  about  742  at 
the  Gbstle  of  Ingelheim,  near  Hayence,  and 
cvv^vned  King  of  the  Franks  at  Noyon  in 
76a,  alter  the  death  of  his  father,  Pepin 
tke  Short  He  began  his  reign  hy  the  defeat 
of  the  Bake  of  Aquttaine  and  Gasoony.    Thd 


death  of  his  hrother  Carloman  made  him  the 
sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  France. 

The  next  year  he  overthrew  the  Saxons 
near  Osnaburg,  and  demolished  the  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  their  jhlse  god,  IrmensuL 
About  this  time,  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, continuing  his  predecessor's  desi^  of 
humbling  the  Roman  pontiffs,  attacked  rope 
Stephen  and  Adrian  his  successor,  who  begged 
Charles's   assistance;    whereupon   he   led  a 

g>werful  army  into  Italy  in  771,  overthrew 
esiderius,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  in  776,  two  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation.  The  victorious  prince  then  visited 
the  Pope,  and  confirmed  the  gift  his  father  had 
made  the  Church  by  the  addition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sabina,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and 
Beneventum. 

After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  a  second  time 
against  the  Saxons,  and  forced  their  king, 
Witikind,  to  receive  baptism. 

The  same  zeal  for  religion  set  Charles  upon 
a  journey  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens  in 
778.  He  won  great  victories  over  them,  but 
as  he  was  returning  from  Spain  with  a  very 
rich  booty,  his  army  was  set  upon  in  the 
narrow  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  Gascons,  who  then  lived  on  theft  and 
robbery.  This  disaster  was  the  theme  of  many 
a  romance  of  song. 

At  last,  after  engf^ging  in  many  other  wars, 
he  was  crowned  ££iperor  of  the  West  at 
Rome,  in  800,  by  Leo  III.,  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror,  Nicephorus,  consenting,  and  agreeing 
that  the  State  of  Venice  should  be  the  limit 
of  both  empires.  Charles  took  the  name  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  first  two  Emperors 
of  Rome,  with  the  spread  and  the  two-headed 
eagle  to  symbolise  respectively  the  Roman  and 
the  German  Empire.  This  was  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Csesars,  and  was 
known  as  **the  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  the  first 
ad^'ective  signifying  the  sanction  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Church.  It  lasted,  though 
after  the  sixteenth  century  much  shorn  of  its 
splendour,  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it  Charles  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  was  buried  there  in  814.  There  are 
many  relics  of  him  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Charles  was  a  great  patron  of  learning; 
always,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  had  read  to 
him  either  history  or  some  book  of  St  Augus- 
tine. He  collected  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nations  which  had  become  subject  to  him, 
gathered  learned  men  to  his  Court  (among 
Uiem  the  English  Alcuin),  and  founded  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  learning. 

His  dynasty,  known  inhistorj-asthe  Carlo- 
vingian,  or  Karling,  divided  itself  after  his 
death.  Three  main  divisions  sprang  from  it, 
Italy,  Germany,  France.  His  influence  lasted 
in  idl  these  countries  long  after  his  &tmily 
^  had  ceased  to  rule.  But  each  nation  took  its 
line  diverse  from  the  others,  and  in  Germany 
only  did  the  Imperial  form  of  government 
prevail.    France  slowly  became  a  consolidated 
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monarchy  under  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet ;  Italy  became  a  collection  of  republics. 

Charles  V.  [1500—1558],  the  grandson, 
by  his  &ther,  of  the  Emperor  MaTimilian, 
and  by  his  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  became  Eang  of  Spain  in  1516,  and 
Emperor  in  1519.  His  accession  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  mighty  religious  struggle 
in  Grermany  [Lutubr],  and  Charles  had  also 
heavy  troubles  in  Spain,  owing  to  the  disaffec- 
tion excited  in  the  Spaniards  by  his  love  of  his 
Flemish  kindred ;  and  added  to  this,  there  was 
the  jealousy  of  France  under  Francis  I.,  and  of 
the  Po]^  who  beheld  with  alarm  his  great 
power  m  holding  two  kingdoms.  All  this, 
however,  belongs  more  to  secular  than  to  reli- 
gious  historv.  The  Lutlieran  movement  was 
the  cause  of  fierce  fightingall  through  Charleses 
reign.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Fhilip  with 
Mary  of  England  had  serious  consequences  in 
our  own  country.  Somewhat  less  than  two 
years  before  his  death  he  abdicated,  and  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Xuste,  in  Estre- 
mad  lira. 

Chamock»  Stephkn  [1628  —  1680],  a 
celebrated  Puritan  divine.  He  was  educated 
first  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford  in  1649,  and  ob- 
tained a  Fellowship  at  New  College  by  the 
Parliamentarian  interest.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Ireland  as  Chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  the 
Presbyteriana  and  Independents.  On  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  disqualified 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  he  preached 
with  much  success  in  private  meetings.  His 
great  work,  JHteourtes  an  the  ExUtmoe  and 
Attributes  of  God^  has  many  times  been  re- 
printed, and  his  collected  writings  are  pub- 
lished in  Kichol8*8  edition  of  Standard  Divinse, 

OlUurterhoiUia. — ^This  word  is  an  Angli- 
oised  form  of  the  word  Chartreuz,  indicating 
the  Carthusian  monastery  [^Carthusians]  near 
Smithfield,  founded  bv  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a 
military  ^ntleman  of  great  reputation,  bom 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray.  He  was  first 
Banneret  and  afterwards  made  Knight  of 
the  Garter  by  King  Edward  III.  In  1349, 
during  the  terrible  *'  Black  Death,'*  he  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  of  thirteen  acres 
near  Smithfield,  called  '<Spical  Croft,"  and 
caused  it  to  be  enclosed  and  consecrated  for  a 
burying-place,  and  in  the  year  following,  as 
Stow  reports,  from  an  old  inscription,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  buried 
thei-e.  Not  long  after,  he  built  a  chapel  on 
the  spot,  where  offerings  were  made  for  the 
deceased;  and  in  the  year  1S71  he  founded 
a  house  of  Carthusian  monks,  which  he  built 
in  honour  of  the  **  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
God."  Sir  Walter  died  in  1371,  and  was 
buried  in  this  monastery.  At  the  Dissolution 
of  the  abbeys  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  rents  of 
the  Charterhouse  amounted  to  £642  Os.  4|d. 
The  then  Phor,  being  oommanded  torenoimce 


the  Pope*s  supremacy  and  acknowledge  the 
King  in  his  stead,  refused  to  submit,  and  was 
hang^  at  his  gate  for  his  non-compliaiioe, 
and  the  monastery  bestowed  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  only  daughter  Margaret,  marrying 
Thomas  Howaio,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Charterhouse  passed  to  the  House  of  Norfolk, 
and  thence  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Sutton. 
A  new  history  now  begins.  Sutton  was  born 
in  Linoolnshire,  in  1581,  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
in  the  Colleges  of  Magdalen  and  Jesus,  to  each 
of  which  he  left  £500  by  wilL  After 
travelling  extensively  on  the  Continoit,  he 
became  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  made  Paj'master  to  the 
Northern  Army,  Victualler  to  the  Navy,  and 
Commissioner  for  the  Prizes.  He  was  sharer 
in  several  public  farms,  a  partner  in  foreign 
adventures,  especially  in  Muscovy  and  Ham- 
burg, insomuch  that  he  had  no  less  than 
thirty  agents  or  factors  abroad,  and  he  was 
full  of  charitable  works,  of  whioh  that  before 
us  was  one  of  the  g^reatest  His  first  project 
was  to  erect  and  endow  a  hospital  at  Halhng* 
bury  Bouchers,  in  Essex,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  6  Jac.  I. 
But  he  altered  his  mind,  and  purchased  the 
Carthusian  monasteiy  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
for  £1 3,000.  In  161 1  he  obtained  letters  patent 
under  the  QreaA.  Seal  for  erecting  his  hospital 
at  the  Charterhouse. 

After  Sutton^s  death,  in  December  the  same 
year,  the  title  was  contested,  but  unsuccessfully, 
by  Baxter,  his  nephew,  who  was  heir-at-law. 
**  The  govemoun  of  Uiis  noble  foundation," 
says  an  account  written  in  1721,  '*  are  to  be 
sixteen,  of  which  the  Master  is  one,  most  of  \he 
rest  being  either  Lords  Spiritual  or  Temporal 
The  persons  maintained  in  the  hoq>ital  are 
chiefly  old  ^ntlemen  and  children.  First, 
the  constitution  admits  fourscore  ancient  men 
who  have  been  bred  to  a  military  profession, 
and  been  serviceable  to  their  king  and  country ; 
or  else  decayed  merchants  who  have  lost  their 
estates  by  unavoidable  accidents ;  or  ancieat 
householders  who  have  formerly  lived  credit- 
ably in  the  world." 

Military  men  have  the  preference,  being 
admitted  ten  years  younger  than  members  of 
other  classes.  The  persons  are  chosen  by 
particular  governors,  every  one  in  his  turn. 
There  are  forty  boys  at  school,  ohosen  by  the 
governors  in  the  same  methods.  They  are 
only  capable  of  admission  between  the  years  of 
ten  and  fifteen,  and  are  to  continue  in  the  house 
not  more  than  eight  years.  These  boys,  up(»i 
their  removal  to  Ouord  or  Cambridge,  have 
£20  per  annum  allowed  them  for  eight  years. 
The  number  of  such,  however,  must  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-nine  at  one  time.  The  remain- 
der of  the  forty-four  are  designed  lor  appren- 
tices, are  taught  the  elements  of  education,  and 
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lATe£40  allowed  to  put  them  out  The  yearly 
lerenae  amoonts  to  £5,391  13s.  8d. 

By  the  scheme  approved  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  1872,  on  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Grodalming,  there  are  to  be  on  the 
foundation  a  number  of  Poor  Brothers,  not 
exceeding  eighty,  nominated  and  appointed 
hy  the  governors.  They  are  to  be  deserving 
mea  of  good  character,  in  decayed  circum- 
staoce^  being  or  having  been  officers  in  the 
anny  or  navy,  clergymen,  merchants,  or  per- 
•ons  engaged  in  tnuUng,  professional,  agricul- 
toitl,  or  other  similar  occupations,  who  have 
become  reduced  by  misfortune  or  accident  with- 
out their  own  wilful  default,  and  they  must  be 
not  ksB  than  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment.  These  Poor  Brothers  have 
fomiahed  rooms  in  the  hospital,  and  certain 
tllowanoes  of  food  and  money,  and  dine  in 
the  oommon  hall,  while  for  those  who  are  sick 
or  infirm  duly  qualified  nurses  are  provided. 

In  the  school,  under  the  new  scheme,  there 
are  always  to  be  on  the  foundation  not  less 
than  thirty  iunior  and  thirty  senior  scholars, 
the  f<»iDer  elected  by  general  competitive  ez- 
amioations,  and  the  latter  elected  after  ez- 
amination  from  such  boys  as  have  been  in 
the  school  at  least  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  examination.  There 
sn  also  ten  exhibitions,  which  can  be  held  by 
hoys  below  a  certain  age,  and  twenty  exhibi- 
tioiis  tenable  l^  those  who  have  left  the  school, 
and  have  gone  to  any  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  special  place  of  educa- 
tion. The  old  premises  of  the  Charterhouse 
School  are  now  occupied  by  the  Merchant 
Taylon'  SchooL 

Chartophylaac. — In  ancient  monasteries 
^  officer  who  had  care  of  the  charters  and 
title-deeds.  The  name  gradually  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  officer  who  acted  as  the  bishop's 
prnrate  secretary,  and  to  this  day  the  office 
lemains  among  the  TJniate  Greeks  of  4he 
Austrian  empire,  the  chartophylax  directh)|f 
the  busiBess  of  the  bishop's  court,  and  being 
his  representative  in  the  Cathedral  chapter. 

duuralde  (Lat.  camla^  a  diminutive  of 
«*«,  "  a  cottage  ").— St.  Isidore  of  Seville  de- 
aeriWs  the  chasuble  as  *'  a  garment  furnished 
^ith  a  hood,*'  and  says  that,  "  like  a  small 
cottage,"  it  "  covers  the  whole  person."  This 
gannent  was  the  same  as  the/'<9ntf/a,  orplaneta, 
the  outer  garment  worn  by  the  hambler 
chaees.  It  was  without  sleeves,  made  in  one 
piece  throughout,  circular,  or  almost  so,  in 
ahape,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  centre  for 
the  head  to  pass  through.  For  the  first  three 
c^oitnries  at  least  the  chasuble,  or  casula, 
vaa  worn  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  as  an 
o^A-oUdoor  dress,  and  also  by  the  clergy  in 
IHrine  worship;  but  it  was  usual  for  the 
cWgy  to  keep  chasubles  specially  for  worship, 
9Bd  gradually  the  Church  vestments  became 
ridier  and  more  splendid  in  material  and 
<vnamentation  tliin  those  used  for  ordinary 


purposes.  Hence  the  chasuble  became  a 
distmctively  sacred  vestment.  It  is  reserved 
now  for  the  officiating  priest  at  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  Church ;  and,  since  the  Westcrton 
judgment,  it  has  been  worn  by  many  clergy 


in  the  English  Church  when  administering 
the  Holy  Communion.  [Ornaments  Rubric. J 
As  worn  now,  the  chasuble  has  no  hood,  and 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  shape  has  been 
considerably  altered. 

Chetey  Sir  John,  was  bom  in  1514.  The 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  where  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  and  University  Orator ;  and, 
having  the  reputation  of  a  ^eat  scholax,  and 
particularly  of  an  extraordmary  linguist,  he 
became  the  first  Regius  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  was  the  main  instrument  of  reviving  the 
study  of  that  language  in  England.  He  was 
sent  for  to  the  Court  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  made  preceptor  to  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  whidi  employment  he  managed  to 
such  great  satisfaction  that,  after  the  death  of 
King  Henry,  he  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI. 

Sir  John  Cheke  kept  up  a  learned  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Thomas 
Elliot,  and  Ascham;  with  Sturmius,  Came- 
rarius,  and  several  other  eminent  schplars 
bevond  sea.  Soon  after  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  Sir  John  Cheke  was  stripped  of  all 
his  wealth  for  joining  in  the  attempt  to  plaqe 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion. He  retired  into  Germany,  and  settling 
at  Strasburg,  was  chosen  Greek  P^fessor  there. 
But  in  the  year  1554,  going  from  Strasburg 
to  Brussels,  to  visit  the  English  ambassadors 
and  some  other  friends  of  his  in  those  parts, 
he  was  seized,  in  his  journey  between  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  by  some  of  King  Philip's 
Court,  who  hurried  him  into  a  ship,  and 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  was  ink 
prisoned  in  the  Tower.  Here,  under  pressure, 
he  recanted,  returned  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  recovered  his  wealth.  But  he  died 
fin  September,  1557]  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
his  recantation.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Alban's, 
Wood  Street.  A  curious  old  manor-house 
belonging  to  him,  and  still  bearing  his  arms,  is 
to  be  seen  at  Mottistone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Cheke*s  writings  are  many,  chiefly  on  Greek 
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studies,  and  thoy  were  valuable  in  their  day 
becauBe  of  his  profound  Bcholarship. 

Cll#]idoiiillS> — -^  bishop  deposed  by  St. 
Hilary  of  Aries  in  a  council  held  there  in 
444,  on  the  ground  that  be  had  been  iudge  at 
a  tnal  for  life  and  death  before  his  ordination, 
and  that  the  canons  barred  ordination  to 
persons  in  such  circumstances.  Chelidonius 
went  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Leo; 
Hilary  followed  him,  and  entreated  the  Pope 
not  to  disturb  the  existing  law  of  the  Church. 
He  also  complained  that  some  Gallican  bishops 
who  had  been  justly  deposed  in  their  own 
country,  ofSciated  without  restraint  in  Rome, 
and  when  Leo  announced  his  intention  of 
convening  a  synod  to  settle  the  cause,  HUary 
resigned  his  see,  declaring  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  supported.  In  the  end, 
Leo  restored  Chelidonius  to  Ms  see,  though 
Hilary  ceased  not  to  protest,  and  to  declare 
that  Chelidonius  continued  deposed;  and 
this  notwithstanding  Pope  Leo*s  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Provmce  of  Vienna,  affirming 
his  judgment.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
authors  of  the  time  of  what  see  Cheliaonius 
was  bishop,  though  Francis  Chiffletius  posi- 
tively asserts  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Besan9on, 
giving  as  his  authority  a  MS.  of  St.  Romanus 
discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Claude.  This 
opinion  has  been  followed  by  a  great  many 
l^rned  men ;  but  Quesnel,  in  his  dissertations 
upon  Leo,  proves  that  this  Lifo  of  St.  Romanus 
is  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  is  undeserving  of  ci-edit. 

Cherubio  Kymn.— The  name  given 
by  the  Greek  Cnurch  to  the  hymn  Ter- 
tanotWf  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,"  &c. 

Chaster,  Bishopric  of. — ^This  was  one  of 
six  bishoprics  which  were  f  oimded  out  of  some 
of  the  endowments  of  ancient  monasteries  in 
1641.  It  was  formed  of  portions  cut  off  from 
the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  York,  and  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Lanca^ire,  with  parts  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Flint.  The  small  Welsh  portion  of  this 
g^reat  diocese  is  now  annexed  to  that  of  St. 
Asaph;  the  portions  in  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  have  been  restored  to  Carlisle. 
Its  northern  territory  has  been  portioned  off 
among  the  dioceses  of  Ripon,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Wakefield.  Tbe  diocese  of 
Chester  is  now,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
conterminous  with  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
and  it  is  in  the  Province  of  York.  Its  popu- 
lation numbers  646,031,  and  the  endowment 
of  the  see  is  £4,500. 

The  Bishox>s  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  were 
occasionally  called  Bishops  of  Chester  in  me- 
disDval  times ;  Peter,  the  first  Norman  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  [a.d.  1072 — 1 086],  having  removed 
the  seat  of  his  bishopric  ^m  the  small  city  of 
Lichfield  to  the  larger  and  more  important 


one  of  Chester;  but  this  arrangement  was 
altered  by  ihe  successor  of  Bishop  Peter,  and 
there  was  not  any  actual  Bishopric  of  Chester 
until  the  Reformation. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  all 
the  Bishc^  of  Chester,  with  the  dates  of  their 
incumbencies,  from  the  foundation  of  the  see 
to  the  present  time : — 


Aooesiion. 
John  Bird  .  .  1541 
Geoige  Coates  .  1A54 
CathWtSoott  .  1556 
WilliunDownbam  1561 
WiUismChadertOD  1579 
HuffhBellott  .  1595 
Biohard  Yaughan  1507 
George  Lloyd  .  ie06 
Thomas  Morton  .  1616 
John  Bridgman  .  1619 
Brian  Walton  .  1660 
HenrjFem  .  1662 
OeozgeHaU  .  Iti62 
JohnWilkins  .  16d8 
John  Pearson  .  1673 
Thomas  Cart  Wright  1686 
Nicolas  Stratford    1689 


Acoosnion, 
William  Dawes  .  1706 
Francis  Oaotrell  .  1714 
Samuel  Pepioe  .  1736 
EdmnndKeene  .  1752 
WUliamMarkham  1771 
Beilby  Portens  .  1777 
William  Cleaver  .  1788 
Hen.W.]U4endie  1800 
Bowyer  £.  Sparke  1810 
OeorgeHenrirLaw  1&12 
Charles  J.  Blom- 

field  .  .  .  18» 
John  Bird  Sumner  VSBS 
John  Graham  .  1848 
William  Jacobeon  188S 
WiUiamStabbs    .    188S 


The  Cathedral  of  Chester  is  the  ancieat 
abbey  church  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Werburgh,  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
having  been  used  by  the  two  Norman  Bi^ops 
of  Lichfield  while  they  occupied  Chester  as 
the  seat  of  the  latter  bishopric.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  the  mother- 
church  of  Chester  when  the  relics  of  St. 
WerbuMfh  [Wbrbusoh,  St.]  were  removed 
thither  m>m  Hanbury  in  the  year  875,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  her  death.  This 
church  was  rebuilt  in  the  tenth  centnry  by 
Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and  his  wife 
Ethelfled,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  re-dedicated 
in  the  name  of  the  saint  whose  shrine  it  held. 
In  the  year  1095  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and 
turned  into  a  Benedictine  monastery  b^  Hu^ 
Livpus,  Earl  of  Chester,  under  the  direction 
of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
but  this  Norman  cathednu  became  ruinous 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has 
disappeared.  Of  the  present  cathedral,  the 
eastern  part  is  Early  English,  having  been 
built  at  various  periods  between  1194  and 
1230.  The  lower  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
building  belongsto  the  Decorated  orf ouiteenth 
century  period,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
central  tower,  the  transept  and  nave,  are  Per- 
pendicular, as  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior casing  of  the  church,  aU  this  part 
having  been  constructed  at  some  time  b^ween 
1485  and  1537.  The  modem  restoration,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £50,000,  was  begun  in 
1844.  When  the  see  of  Chester  was  founded, 
in  1641,  the  dedication  of  the  church  yns 
altered  to  that  of  Christ  and  tho  Blessed 
Virgin. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of  a 
dean,  four  canons,  twenty-fonr  honorar}' 
canons,  and  four  minor  canons ;  and  its  endow- 
ments amount  to  about  £4,000  a  year. 
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Chesier-le-Streety  Bishopric  of.— The 
aee  of  lindisfome  was  tronsf erred  to  this 
pboe— anciently  known  as  Otmeacester,  from 
its  situation  on  the  river  Cone — between 
Dvliain  and  Newcastle,  in  a.d.  900,  Cutheard 
being  the  first  of  seven  bishops,  the  last  x>t 
whom  died  in  a.i>.  990,  when  the  see  was  re- 
moved to  Durham.  [Durham,  Bishopric 
OF.]  Some  crosses,  with  interlaced  work  of 
very  early  days,  still  remain  as  a  memorial  of 
the  see. 

▲ocession. 


Cntheud      . 

.      900 

Sezhelm 

.     947 

TUred 

.      915 

Ealdred 

.     957 

^igi»d 

.      928 

Blfsj 

.     988 

Ulitnd 

.      944 

Chichester,  Bishopric  of. — ^This  repre- 
tents  tiie  more  ancient  bishopric  of  the  South 
Saxons,  or  of  Sussex,  the  seat  of  which  was 
St  SelMy.  Sussex  was  for  about  five  years 
[a.d.  680 — 684]  the  missionary  field  of  the 
restkflB  Wilfrid,  now  Bishop  of  York,  now  of 
HoTliftm  now  of  Ripon,  now  of  the  South 
Saxons,  now  again  of  York.  But  Sussex  still 
lemained  for  some  time  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  709  that  Eadbert,  Abbot  of 
the  Monastery  of  Selsey,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Selsey.  He  was  the  first  of  twenty- 
two  bishops  who  for  three  centuries  [a.d.  709 
—1070]  ruled  the  diocese  now  known  as  that 
of  Qiichester.  Ethelric,  the  last  Bishop  of 
Sehey,  was  deprived  and  imprisoned,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  Stigand,  chaplain  to  the  Ocmqueror,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time  the 
see  was  removed  from  the  fast  disappearing 
village  of  Selsey  to  the  town  of  Chichester. 

The  population  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester 
numbers  489,550.  The  income  of  the  see  is 
£4,200. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ninety-two 
Inahops  who  have  presided  over  first  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  subsequently  the 
ooonty  of  Sussex,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric: — 

Sblsbt. 
▲coession. 

.   709 

.   714 

.   788 

.  (?) 

.   785 

.   780 

.   785 

.   789 

.   811 

.   884 


0« 


totte  . 
WiohOim 
Stlkdwotf 
Cnrd 


G<Mfrid  .         . 

8fWd  d-SMUM 


Accession. 

Beme^ 

.    fm 

Wnlfhim      . 

.     981 

AWttd 

.     944 

Eadhalm 

.      963 

Ethelgur 

.      980 

Ordbnht 

.      98B 

Ebner   . 

.    1000 

Ethelrio 

.    1032 

Grhnketel 

.    lOS) 

Heoca  . 

.    1047 

Ethelric 

.       .    1058 

Chicubstxs. 


JoliB  Oieenf ord 


l^mndaW^ls  . 
Stdnrd  le  Poor  . 
Ba^ofWarebam 


1075 
Me7 
1091 
1125 
1147 
1174 
1180 
12M 
1215 
1218 


Accestion. 
BalphNerflle  .  1224 
Biebard  de  Wjch  1245 
John  aimpiiiff  .  1254 
Stephen  Berksted  1208 
Gilbert  de  S.  Leo- 
tard ...  1288 
John  Laagton  .  1805 
Bobert  Stratford .  13^ 
Wtlhftm  de  Lynn  .  1903 
WiBSamBeaae     .  1308 


Acoeasion. 
Thomas  Boshook  1385 
Biohard  Mitford  .  1300 
BobertWaldby  .  1306 
BobertBeade  .  1307 
Stephen  Patr  ington  1417 
Henry  de  la  Ware  1418 
John  Kemp  .    1421 

Thomas  Polton  .  1421 
John  Bickingale  . 
Simon  Sydenluun 
Richard  Praty  . 
Adam  Moleyna  . 
Beginald  Peacock 
John  Amndel 

Edward  Story      . 

Biohard  FitzJames  1503 
Bobert  Sherbom    1508 
Biohard  Sampson 
George  Day 
John  Soory 
John  Christopher- 

•on 
William  Barlow  . 
Bichaid  Corteia  . 
Thomas  Bickley  . 
Antony  Watson  . 
Lanncelot      An- 

drewes  .    1605 

Samnel   Hannett    1600 


1426 
143L 
1438 
1446 
1450 
1450 
1478 


1536 
1543 
1552 

1557 
1550 
1570 
1586 
1590 


Aoeeetion. 

George  Ourleton  .  1619 

BichardMontagoe  1628 

Brian  Dnppa        .  1638 

Henry  King  .  1642 

Peter  Gonning     .  1670 

Balph  Bridecake.  W5 

GnyCarleton       .  1678 

John  Lake    *        .  1685 

Simon  Patrick      .  1680 

Bobert  Grove       .  1091 

John  Williams    .  1606 
Thomaa  'M'«^nn*ng- 


Thomas  Bowers  . 
Ed?rard  Wadding- 
ton 
Francis  Haie 
Matthias  HawsoB 
William  Ashbora- 


1709 
1728 

1724 
1731 
1749 

...  1754 

John  Bnckner  .  17D6 
Bobert  James  Oarr  1824 
Edward  Maltby  .  18C1 
William  Otter  .  1866 
Phil.  N.  Shuttle- 
worth  .  18^ 
Ashnrst  T.Gilbert  1842 
Bichard  Dnxnford  1870 


The  cathedral  of  the  Bishops  of  Sussex  was 
originally  at  Selsey,  which  the  sea  has  long 
ago  engulphed  in  its  encroachments  upon  the 
south  coast,  although  its  ruins  were  still 
visible  in  shallow  water  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  relic  of  it  still  remains  in  the 
shape  of  two  large  sculptured  slabs  of  By- 
zantine character,  representing  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  whidi  are  now  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  south-choir  aisle  of  the  present 
cathedral. 

When  the  see  was  removed  to  Chichester, 
in  1070,  the  Church  of  the  Benedictine  mona»> 
tery  of  St.  Peter  became  the  cathedral  for  a 
time,  but  a  new  one  was  soon  commenced 
near  the  same  site,  and  completed  in  1108. 
After  being  twice  damaged  by  fire,  this  churcJi 
was  restored  and  much  enlarged  by  Bishop 
Seflrid,  the  second  of  that  name  [a.d.  1180 — 
1204].  Much  of  the  ancient  Norman  church 
still  remains,  but  additions  of  Early  English 
and  Decorated  work  are  to  be  seen  crowning 
the  older  constructions  or  encasing  them  in 
every  part,  the  cathedral  being  completed,  as 
it  stood  till  modem  times,  by  a  beautiful  cen- 
tral spire,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  spire  fell  in  ruins  on  February  21, 1861. 
After  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the  dis- 
aster, the  task  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  workmen  had 
abandoned  it,  *'  the  spire  was  seen  to  incline 
slightly  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to  descend 
perpendicularly  into  the  church,  as  one  tele- 
scope tube  slides  into  another,  the  mass  of  the 
tower  crumbling  beneath  it,"  the  fall  being 
completed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  spire  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cathedral  which  its 
fall  had  destroyed  were  at  once  rebuilt  through 
the  zeal  of  the  famous  Dean  Hook,  the  top 
stone  of  the  former  being  laid  in  June,  1866. 

The  cathedral  body  of  Chichester  consists 
of  a  dean,  four  canons  residentiary,  a  precentor, 
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chancellor,  and  treasurer,  twenty-nine  pre- 
bendaries, and  four  minor  canons  ;  and  the  en- 
dowments yield  about  £5,000  a  year  income. 

ddldermac^A  popular  name  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  third  day 
after  Christmas.  "  Childer  "  is  still  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  plural  word  "  children  **  in 
the  North  of  England  and  elsewhere. 

Chiliasts,  or  Killemtariaas.— Those 

who  believe  that  after  the  Last  Judgment 
the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand  years  upon 
the  earth,  and  enjo^  all  kinds  of  innocent 
pleasures.  It  is  said  that  Papias,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
and  was  disciple  to  St.  John,  was  the  first 
to  hold  this  opinion.  The  authority  of  his 
name,  supported  by  some  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  brought  a  g^reat  many 
of  the  primitive  fathers  to  believe  in  it,  as, 
for  example,  IrensBus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Tertullian.  The  Chiliasts  were  condemned 
by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
against  the  Apollinarians.  The  opinion  has 
constantly  been  revived,  and  is  hela  by  many 
still,  who  base  their  views  upon  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

ChiUingWOrtli.  William. — A  learned 
theologian,  who  was  Dom  in  1602,  at  Oxford, 
where  his  father,  William  Chillingworth,  was 
at  one  time  mayor.  He  was  admitted  to 
iTrinity  College,  in  that  University,  in  June, 
1618,  and  was  B.A.  18th  June,  1620, 
M.A.  16th  March,  1623,  Fellow  10th  June, 
1628.  Chillingworth  could  not  fail  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  Romish  controversy  which  was 
then  prevalent,  and  which  had  received  a 
n>ecial  impetus  through  the  marriage  of  King 
Charles  I.  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV; 
of  France.  The  Jesuit  Fisher,  Laud's  great 
opponent  in  this  controversy,  had  so  much 
power  with  Chillingworth  that  he  joined  the 
Roman  Church  in  1629,  and  settled  himself 
at  the  Douay  College.  But  he  did  not  re- 
main a  Romanist  long :  his  keen  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  impatience  of  evasive  answers, 
soon  unsettled  mm,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  his  godfather  (being  at  the  time  of 
Chillingworth's  birth  a  FeUow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford),  and  was  then  Bishop  of 
London,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  back 
to  the  Church  of  England.  His  Fellow- 
ship he  had  of  course  forfeited,  but  still 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  employed  him- 
self writing  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
For  in  his  tugh  conscientiousness  he  could  not 
take  orders,  and  so  open  up  to  himself  the 
wsLV  to  a  profession.  He  might  have  been 
onfained,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  received 
preferment  from  Laud,  but  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  party  led  to 
his  chief  work,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
Srfe  Way  to  Salvation,  which  was  published  in 


1638.  It  was  written  principally  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Falkland,  whose  guest  he  fre- 
quently was,  enjoying  there  constant  inter- 
course, not  only  with  his  noble  host,  but  with 
Hall  and  Selden.  When  finished,  the  book, 
through  Laud's  endeavours,  was  dedicated  to 
the  king. 

A  sentence  out  of  this  work  has  become 
such  a  by-word,  that  Chillingworth  is  not 
only  better  known  by  it  than  by  anything 
else  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  the  sole 
thing  by  which  to  most  men  he  is  known  at 
alL  We  will  quote  him : — "  By  the  religion 
of  Protestants  I  do  not  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Melancthon; 
nor  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  or  Greneva ; 
nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  no,  nor 
the  harmony  of  Protestant  C(nif essions ;  but 
that  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  which  they 
all  subscribe  wiUi  a  greater  harmony,  as  a 
perfect  rule  of  their  &ith  and  actions,  that  is, 
the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  tay,  the  Bible  only  is 
the  religion  of  ProtesiantsJ"  The  sentence  hat 
been  mischievously  used,  age  after  age.  It 
has  been  quoted  by  way  of  closing  the  door 
to  legitimate  criticism.  Yet  Chillingworth 
only  meant  that  the  Bible  is  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  certainly  never  dreamt 
of  his  dictum  being  used  against  the  rights  of 
historical  inquiry  or  criticism. 

Dean  Plumptre  has  written  an  admirable 
monograph  on  Chillingworth  in  a  collec- 
tion of  lectures  entitled  Masters  in  English 
Theology  [1877].  He  pronounces  ChilKng- 
worth's  a  second-class  treatise,  acute  and 
accurate,  but  in  no  sense  far-siehted ;  dever 
in  convicting  opponents  of  bad  logic,  but  no- 
where displaying  a  power  of  surveying  the 
whole  field.  He  says  the  book  is  tedious, 
utterly  unlike  what  it  would  have  been  if 
Butler  or  Hooker,  instead,  had  had  this  con- 
troversy in  hand.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Dean  quotes  striking  passages  in  which 
Chillingworth  retorts  on  Romanists  their 
charge  of  the  "uncertainty"  of  Pi-otestantism, 
of  the  want  of  an  infallible  guide,  of  their 
claims  to  have  an  authoritative  interprets  of 
Scripture  in  their  Pope. 

His  zeal  for  freedom  of  inquiry  into  the 
g^unds  of  our  faith,  and  for  toleration  of 
opinion,  led  him  to  some  of  the  noblest  pas- 
sages of  his  writings.  Thus : — "  To  say  that 
God  will  damn  men  for  errors,  when  they 
have  used  <Sligence  to  find  out  truth,  but  yet 
have  missed  it,  men  who  are  lovers  of  Him 
and  lovers  of  truth,  is  to  rob  man  of  his  com- 
fort and  Grod  of  His  goodness ;  to  make  man 
desperate  and  Gk)d  a  tyrant."  Such  a  sen- 
tence sounds  almost  a  truism  now,  but  it  was 
strange  to  minds  which  had  not  yet  learned 
toleration.  It  offended  both  Roman  and  Pro- 
testant dogmatists,  and  the  latter  were  yet 
more  bitter  than  the  Romanists  had  been. 
They  called  him,  but  without  any  producible 
evidence,  Arminian,  Socinian,  sceptic     And 
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Uiey  vnsre  fierce  in  their  denunciations  when 
jie  no  longer  felt  scmples  as  to  signing  the 
Tbiity-nine  Articles,  justifying  ms  action 
by  maintaJTiiTig  that  the  subscription  was 
"one  of  peace  and  union  more  than  of 
belief,**  in  which  opinion  Archbishop  Laud 
is  auid  to  have  supported  him.  He  made 
the  subscription  on  the  20th  of  July,  1638, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  CSaUiedral  of  Sarum,  with  a  prebend 
attached;  in  1640  he  was  also  Proctor  in 
Coorocation  for  the  Chapter. 

Chillingworth,  being  a  zealous  Royalist, 
joined  the  kind's  army  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester 
in  August,  1643,  where  he  constructed 
movable  towers  after  the  old  classical 
fashion,  to  attack  the  city  withal.  This  is 
probably  the  last  instance  of  the  kind. 
But  before  they  could  be  used  a  Parliamen- 
tary force,  under  Lord  Essex,  compelled  the 
Royalists  (Sept  6th)  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
the  winter  of  the  same  year  ChiUingworth  was 
besieged  in  his  turn,  being  in  the  garrison  of 
Arundel  Castle,  where  he  fell  ill ;  and  when 
Sir  William  Waller  took  the  castle,  on  the 
9ih  of  December,  he  was  removed  to  Chi- 
chester, where  the  bishop  (Henry  King)  re- 
ceived him;  here  he  died  in  January,  1644, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

ChiUingworth  was  author,  besides  the  work 
ah^y  named,  of  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical 
Saccession,  of  some  published  sermons,  and 
of  other  smaller  works.  They  were  last  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  (3  vols.,  18S8). 

Chimere  (Old  French,  ehamarre^  **  a  ^wn 
or  coat ''). — The  veetment  in  which  a  bishop 
at  present  ministers,  worn  over  the  rochet, 
which  is  a  shdrt  and  narrow  surplice.  The 
chimere  is  simply  the  usual  outdoor  dress 
of  a  bishop  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  appearing 
as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
changed  from  red  to 
black  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  still  worn  in 
red  on  certain  occasions 
by  Doctors  at  the  Uni- 
versities. It  was  sleeve- 
less,  and  the  lawn 
sleeves  now  worn  are 
the  sleeves  of  the  rochet 
very  much  lengthened 
cnmmmm.  and  widened:  over  this 

attire  modem  bishops 
QnuJly  put  tbmr  doctor's  hood,  and  so  give  the 
whole  a  more  stately  air.  The  word  chimere 
ia  found  in  different  forms  in  old  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  in  English  it 
hag  had  many  spellings,  as  chimmer,  cymer, 


China^  Rblioiok  in.    [Missions.] 

CllirotlieCflB  (Gt,  eheir,  *<hand,"  and 
thikl,  "caae"). — ^The  embroidered  gloves 
formerly  worn  by  bishops,  and  sometimes  by 
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abbots.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  now 
thought  more  consistent  with  the  ministerial 
function  not  to  wear  gloves,  but  in  the 
Bomish  Church  they  are  still  used  by  bishops, 
and    by   those  officials   who    carry    staves^ 
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canopies,  etc.    They  are  also  called  manica 
(sleeves),  and  wanti  (gants). 

Crhoir.— T^is  word,  both  in  its  Latin 
form  of  ehoruSf  and  in  its  English  form 
(once  often  spelt  quire,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Prayer  Book),  has  always  been  used  in 
the  two  senses  (1)  of  the  singers  of  the 
church,  and  (2)  of  the  part  of  the  church 
where  they  sit. 

1.  The  singers  thetnsehes. — ^A  choir,  and  a 
surpliced  choir  too,  was  a  familiar  thing  in 
Divine  Service  long  before  Christianity  [see 
2  Chron.  v.  12:  "The  Levites  which  were 
the  singers,  arrayed  in  white  linen,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  altar*'],  and  when 
Christian  worship  was  somewhat  settled  the 
choir  was  introduced  into  it.  Singers  are 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  (354 — 430) ;  and 
that  they  were  dressed  in  white  Unen  is  stated 
by  Amalarius,  a  writer  on  Divine  Offices^ 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  They  were  at 
one  time  considered  to  form  the  first  minor 
order  of  the  Church,  and  received  a  special 
form  of  ordination :  this,  however,  was  really 
nothing  more  than  such  a  religious  form  of 
**  admission  to  the  choir  "  as  is  now  often 
used.  They  are  accordingly  not  now 
reckoned  among  minor  orders  even  in  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  Martene  says,  writing 
early  in  the  last  century  [de  Ant.  EeeL  Rit.^ 
ii.  18],  "The  order  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  about  three  hundred  vears  ago." 

A  school  of  singers  existed,  of  course ;  and 
it  is  traced  at  Rome  nearly  as  far  back 
as  the  singers  themselves,  probably  owing 
its  origin  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  sixth  century,  from  whom  and  his 
school  we  have  the  familiar  "  Gregorian 
Chant." 

2.  The  tingera^  part  of  the  ehureh. — The 
division  of  the  earliest  churches  was  simply 
into  two  parts,  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity ; 
the  sub-division  of  the  former  into  two,  though 
still  early,  is  somewhat  later :  it  is  found  in 
the  Coimcil  of  Toledo  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  name  "  chorus "  is  used  in  the 
architectural  sense  of  "chou:."  [Cantor; 
Decani.] 
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CiLOratflUI.  or  choir-ruler  (Gr.  ehwugoH^ 
•*  leader  of  a  choruB  "). — That  member  of  the 
choir  who  takes  the  lead  in  actual  functions ; 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the  **  choir- 
master/' or  teacher;  distinct  also  from  the 
precentor,  or  cleric  who  has  charge  of  the 
music  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect. 

CllorapisooplUI  —  Literally,  a  country 
bishop  [(Jr.  ehSra,  "  country,"  and  episkopoM, 
"bishop'*];  sometimes  represented  in  old  Eng- 
lish by  the  odd  word  **  chor-bishop. "  An  early 
canon  provided  that  a  bishop  ^ould  always 
ha\re  his  see  in  a  city  or  town,  and  thus  these 
chor-episcopi,  first  appointed  late  in  the  third 
century,  to  take  charge  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  very  large  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  considered  as,  so  to  say,  an  inferior  class 
of  bishops.  They  were  of  course,  as  far  as 
order  went,  on  a  level  with  others,  though  they 
were  sometimes  consecrated  by  one  bishop 
only,  and  were  not,  as  a  rule,  or  without  their 
diocesan's  licence,  allowed  the  higher  epis- 
copal functions,  such  as  the  giving  of  the 
major  orders  of  deacon  and  priest ;  the  minor 
orders  and  confirmation  they  might  g^ve. 
Later  on,  certainly  in  the  East,  and  perhaps 
in  the  West,  they  received  in  many  cases  no 
proper  consecration  as  bishops,  and  one  ritual 
IS  known  for  their  appointment  to  their 
charge  without  imposition  of  hands.  But 
even  then  they  are  stated  to  have  taken,  in 
some  cases,  too  much  upon  them,  to  the  in- 
fringing of  the  diocesan's  authority,  and  this 
led  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  their 
abolition ;  as  early  as  the  fourth  they  had  been 
restricted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which 
ordered  that  for  tho  future  travelling  priests 
should  be  substituted  for  them. 

Chorister. — Any  individual  member  of 
the  choir,  man  or  boy,  though  the  name  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  used  of  the  latter. 
At  cathedrals  the  adult  choristers  are  usually 
called  lay  clerks  or  lay  vicars;  at  Man- 
chester, however,  they  are  simply  "  singing- 
men  " ;  and  at  York,  **  song-men." 

Chruim. — A  compound  of  oil  and  balsam, 
forming  a  sweet  ointment — "ointment"  is, 
indeed,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Greek — used  in  primitive  time,  and  in 
the  old  English,  as  in  the  modem  Koman 
Church,  at  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi- 
nation, as  also  at  royal  coronations  and  de- 
dications, or  consecrations  of  churches  and 
altars.  The  extreme  unction  of  the  dving  was 
with  simple  oil ;  and  this,  then  called  the  oil 
of  the  catechumens,  was  also  used  at  baptism 
before  the  actual  baptising,  as  the  chrism  was 
after  [Maskell,  Mon.  Hit.,  i.  22].  The  chrism 
was  to  be  obtained  by  parish  priests  from  the 
bishop,  by  whom  both  it  and  the  oil  were  to 
be  consecrated  every  year  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day; many  orders  for  this  mav  be  seen  in 
Martene  [de  Ant,  Eeel  Rit,,  'iii.  86,  etc.], 
from  the  ninth  century  downwards;  for  an 


early  order  of  the  English  Church  see  the 
Leofric  Missal  [ed.  Warren,  p.  257].  But  the 
use  of  anointing  in  the  general  sense  is  far 
older,  at  least  at  baptism,  being  alluded  to  by 
Tertullian  as  in  use  in  the  third  century 
\de  BaptumOy  cap.  7] ;  nor  does  the  intro- 
duction of  chrism,  iHt>perly  so  called,  appear 
to  be  much  later  [Smith,  Diet,  of  Chri$tian 

AfU.y     S.V.]. 

Of  these  old  English  unctions,  only  those 
at  baptism  and  of  the  dying  were  retained  by 
the  first  English  book  of  1549,  and  the 
former  was  mutilated  by  the  omission  of  the 
first  anointing  with  oil ;  the  specification  of 
chrism  was  also  omitted,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  at  least  at  first,  the  use  of  it 
continued  as  before.*  How  this  and  the  oil 
were  consecrated  between  1549  and  1552, 
when  both  were  finally  abolished,  is  not  clear, 
since  the  Act  3  and  4  Edward  YI.  cap.  10 
abolished  all  Service-books  except  the  Prayer 
Book,  which  contained  no  such  form  [Gibson^s 
Codex,  i.  300] ;  it  is  probable  that  after  the 
old  stock  was  used  up— the  rubric  requiring 
annual  renewal  was  of  course  no  longer  bind- 
ing— consecration  was  hardly  performed  at 
all;  and  it  is  likely  that  in  many  places 
Edward  YI.'s  injunctions  against  **  maintain- 
infl^  oil  and  chrism  "  were  carried  out  to  the 
extent  of  disusing  them  altogether,  in  spite  of 
the  rubric  In  1571  Archbishop  Grinoal,  of 
York,  inquires  whether  any  clergy  use  "  oyle 
and  dirisme,  or  any  other  Popish  ceremonie." 

At  coronations  the  original  use  was  to 
anoint  a  king  twice,  first  with  oil  and  then 
with  chrism,  but  a  queen  -  consort  with  oil 
only;  the  later  and  modem  wse,  however, 
dispenses  with  chrism,  and  uses  simple  oil  in 
boti  cases,  which  is  consecrated  in  tiie  service 
just  before  its  application  [see  the  Serrice 
m  Maskell*  s  Mon.  RitX  Chrism,  therefore, 
is  not  now  used  in  the  English  Church. 

In  the  consecration  of  a  church,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  offices  in  the  whole 
Koman  rite,  the  altar  was  anointed  with  both 
oil  and  chrism,  and  the  walls  were  anointed 
with  chrism  in  twelve  places,  both  outside 
and  inside.  The  whole  office  will  be  found 
in  Maskell,  as  above.  This  use,  like  that  in 
Baptism,  is  discontinued  in  the  English  lie- 
formed  Church. 

The  chrism  of  the  Eastern  Church  contains, 
besides  oil  and  balsam,  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
six  other  ingredients,  among  them  cinnamon, 
musk,  and  saffron.  It  is  used  on  the  same  oc- 
casions as  ill  the  West;  but  confirmation  is  here 
given  by  the  priest  immediately  after  baptism 
with  the  episcopally  consecrated  chrism,  and 
the  two  anointings  with  chrism  are  there- 
fore merged  into  one. 

Chrismatory.— The  vessel  used  as  the 
receptacle  for  holy  oil. 


*  The  XnterleaTod  Prayer  Book,  however  (p.  201. 
10th  ed.  ),diftiDctlj  states  that  the  use  of  cJ^rwmwM 
laid  aside  in  1540. 
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CShrisOBie.  —  This  is  the  old  English 
name  for  the  white  dress  of  a  child  at  its 
baptism.  Its  derivation  is  from  the  Greek 
r^b  to  anoint,  along  with  the  familiar  words, 
Ckrist  and  Christian,  and  the  less  ibmiliar 
Vkritm  (all  which  see) ;  and  it,  therefore, 
in  its  origin,  signified  the  linen  band  tied 
orer  the  forehead  where  the  child  had  heen 
anointed  either  at  haptism  or  confirmation,  to 
retain  the  anointing  for  a  short  time  in  its 
place  rSmith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Ant,,  i.  163]  ; 
from  Uiis  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  dress 
with  which  the  child,  at  the  baptisnial  anoint- 
ing, was  formally  invested.  8ach  a  dress  is 
of  very  old  date,  and  alladed  to  by  innumer- 
able early  writers ;  references  to  it  may  also  be 
found  in  many  of  the  early  Orders  of  Baptism 
pliven  in  Martene  [deAnt,  Eccl.  Hit.,  vol.  i.] ; 
m  the  English  Church  its  use  was  almost  uni- 
versal, and  allusions  to  it  in  one  of  the  earliest 
offices  known  may  he  seen  in  the  Missal  of 
Leofric,  Bishop  of  Crediton,  afterwards  of 
Exeter  (1046— 1072),  which  was  written  early 
in  the  tenth  century  in  Lorraine,  and  brought 
to  Eo^and  hy  Leofric  [p.  238,  ed.  Warren, 
1883J.  In  the  medieeval  offices  it  was,  how- 
ever, omitted  in  the  Use  of  Bangor  [Haskell's 
M<m.  RU.^  i.  241  hut  in  the  Sarum  Use  it 
cnmtinned,  and  descended  thence  to  the  first 
English  hook  of  1549,  with  the  difference 
that  it  was  placed  before  the  actual  anointing, 
instead  of ,  as  in  the  Sarum  Use,  after  it.  The 
rubric  in  lo49  provides  that  **  the  minister 
shall  put  upon  him  his  white  vesture,  com- 
monly called  the  chrisome,"  and  afterwards 
**the  minister  shall  command  that  the 
diriflomes  be  brought  to  the  church,  and 
dehrered  to  the  priests  kfter  the  accustomed 
manner  at  the  purification  of  the  mother  of 
every  child."  According  to  Bishop  Goein 
{Hierttrgia  Anglieana^  p.  357],  the  custom 
was  ooromonly  practised  in  the  north  of 
England  temp,  Charles  I. ;  and  a  kind  of 
tradition  of  it  yet  remains  in  the  very  wide- 
gpread  use  of  nothing  but  white  clothing  for  a 
duld  at  baptism.  An  in&mt  dying  before 
its  chrismne  was  returned  to  the  church  was 
called  a 

dunsonid  CSluldy  and  in  this  case  the 
chrisome  was  sometimes  used  as  a  shroud. 
The  expression,  however,  '*  chrisome  child," 
or  "  chnsomer,"  which  is  also  found,  became 
much  misosed,  and  was  often  applied  to  all 
deceased  infants,  whether  baptised  or  not; 
thus  in  the  registers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
[ed.  Colcmel  Chester,  1876,  p.  219]  is  this 
entry  :— "  1687,  Oct  22.  The  Princess 
Ann^B  duld,  a  chrisome."  The  word  was 
also  used  in  the  bills  of  mortality  down  to 
the  last  century-. 

Care  abonld  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this 
wofd  in  spelling  or  sense  with  Chrism  (q.v.)* 
Even  in  Heeling's  Liturgia  Britannica  the 
ktter  spelling  is  used  throughout  the  rubrics 
already  quoted. 


Cliriflt.— '  We  have  found  the  Messias, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ,  or 
(marg.)  the  Anointed "  [John  i.  41].  Here 
is  at  once  seen  the  official  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  the  three  languages  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English. 

lliese  words  of  Andrew  the  fisherman 
to  his  brother  Simon,  "We  have  found  the 
Messiah,"  show  clearly  that  "the  Anointed 
One  "  was  looked  for  and  expected  among  the 
Jews.  In  early  prophecy  the  Expected  One 
is  called  the  Anomted  [1  Sam.  ii.  36  ;  Ps.  ii. 
2],  while  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  26,  the  word  Messiah 
itself  is  used  in  our  English  Version. 

Anointing  under  the  Law  was  the  ceremony 
by  which  consecration,  or  setting  apart  to 
any  office,  was  performed,  and  men  were 
anointed  to  the  three  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King.  The  instances  of  Elisha  the  prophet 
[1  Kings  xix.  161  Aaron  the  priest  [Levit. 
viii.  12],  David  the  king  [2  Sam.  ii.  4],  are 
familiar ;  so  om*  Lord  and  Saviour,  uniting  the 
three  offices  in  Himself,  was  anointed  to 
them  all,  not  with  the  material  chrism,  or 
sweet  ointment  of  *'  principal  spices  '*  [Exod. 
XXX.  23],  but  with  the  oil  of  gladness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  those  "  prmcipal  spices  " 
typified  [St.  Matt.  iii.  16].  Thus  in  the  one 
word  Christ  is  conveyed  to  us  a  reminder  of 
the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  perpetually 
declares  to  us  the  will  of  His  Father  by  His 
Word,  constantly  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven 
by  the  memory  of  His  death,  and  continually 
reigns  over  the  Church,  which  is  His  king- 
dom. 

Christadelpliians.—An  obscure  sect, 
foimded  by  one  Kichard  Watts,  a  Baptist 
preacher.  They  declare  that  Christians 
everywhere  have  apostatised  from  the  truth, 
and  that  they  themselves  represent  the 
original  &ith;  that  they  are  in  fact  "the 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against.**  Their  name 
(**  Christ's  Brethren ")  is  intended  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Christians,  and  with  the 
same  view  they  call  their  places  of  worship, 
not  "churches,"  but  " ecclesias.*'  They 
style  the  Church  of  England,  and  Protestant 
Dissenters  as  well,  "  harlot  daughters  of 
Rome."  TKeir  tenets  with  respect  to  the 
Godhead  are  Arian ;  and  they  hold  that  men 
are  not  created  immortal,  but  become  bo 
by  spiritual  regeneration.  Mr.  Blunt  says, 
"  It  18  believed  that  the  Christadelphians  are 
an  increasing  sect,"  and  gives  London  as  one 
of  the  few  places  where  they  have  a  meeting- 
house, but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
London  Directory  among  **  Places  of  Worship." 
[Compare  Conditional  Immortalitt.] 

Chrurtendom. — A  term  now  used  exclu- 
sively to  denote  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
Christianity  is  professed,  opposed  to  Heathen- 
dom, a  word  of  much  later  formation.  But 
two  older  senses  of  the  word  are  these : — 
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1.  Chrifltianity  itself,  the  ending  **dom" 
being  here  equivalent  to  the  modern  "  neae  " 
(an  instance  or  two  of  the  word  "  Christian- 
ness  "  may  be  found) ;  parallel  with  "  hali- 
dame,"  which  was  simply  "holiness,"  not, 
as  some  etymolog^ts  would  have  it,  "holy 
dame,*'  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  Baptism,  as  Wydiffe  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  vi.  4 :  "  Soothly  we  be  together 
buried  with  Him  by  Christendom  into  death." 

Christiaii.— 

**  Fair  Antiooh  the  rich,  the  irreai, 
Of  learnixur  the  imperial  seat, 
Yoa  readilr  inclined 
To  light  which  on  joa  shined ; 
It  soon  shot  np  to  a  meridian  flame. 
Yon  first  baptised  it  with  a  Christian  name." 

Thus  writes  Bishop  Ken,  in  his  too  little  known 
ChrUtim  Year^'  (Hymn  for  St.  Luke's  Day), 
on  that  Evang(^ist*s  words,  "the  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch" 
[Acts  xi.  261 — at  Antioch,  that  is,  on  the 
Syrian  river  Orontes — about  a.d.  43, 

Other  names  by  which  believers  in  Christ 
were  caJled  were  **the  brethren"  [Acts  xv.  1], 
**the  believers"  [Acts  v.  14].  It  is  thus 
likely  that  at  the  time  St.  Luke  speaks  of,  the 
name  Christian  was  not  self-assumed ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  given  by 
the  Jews,  since  they  would  have  considered 
it  as  profaning  the  title  of  their  expected 
Messiah — the  names  given  by  them  were 
Nazarenes  or  Galileans;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  by  the  heathen  population 
of  Antioch.  It  was  at  once  adopted,  and  *'  I 
am  a  Christian "  became  the  formula  of  the 
martyr's  confession  [TertuUian's  ApologiOy  ii.]. 
Another  form  of  the  word  was  Chrettian^  as 
if  from  ehrgstosy  "  gracious  ";  this  latter  word 
is,  indeed,  given  as  our  Lord's  name  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius.  The 
mistake  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  since 
Chrmot  already  existed  as  a  Greek  proper 
name.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Peter  alludes  to 
this  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3 :  "  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 

The  wcHrd  is  assumed  by  several  religious 
sects,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
another  word.  In  the  Report  on  Beligious 
Beliefs  attached  to  the  Census  of  1851,  no 
fewer  than  96  congregations  in  England  and 
Wales  returned  themselves  simply  as  *'  Chris- 
tians," intending  thereby  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  any  sectarian  designation.  Then 
there  were  "Orthodox  Christians,"  "New 
Christians,"  **  Primitive  Christians,"  "  New 
Testament  Christians,"  "Oiginal  Christians," 
**  United  Christians,"  "  Christian  Army,"  etc. 
There  were  eight  congregations  calling  them- 
selves "  Christian  Association. "  [Dissenters.] 

Christiaiis  of  St.  John.  [Mbnd^aks.] 

Christiaiis  of  St.  Thomas.  [Thomas, 
Christians  of  St.] 

Chnstian  Name.— Originally,  a  Chris- 
tian name  was  not  the  name  of  civil  regis- 


tration, or  one  assumed  at  pleasure,  whether 
not  legally  authorised  or  authorised  **by 
deed  poll  executed  and  enrolled  in  Chancery,*' 
or  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  name 
given  to  a  man  when,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
he  is  baptised.  Now,  however,  it  has  come 
to  signify,  even  in  cases  where  baptism  is  not 
administered,  the  name  or  names  peculiar  to 
the  individual,  as  distinct  from  that  whicli 
identifies  the  fkmily. 

The  giving  of  a  name  has  from  the  very 
earliest  times  been  associated  with  baptism, 
though  it  has  not  always,  as  at  present,  been 
given  or  used  at  the  actual  performance  of  the 
rite;  thus,  in  the  primitive  times  when 
baptism  was  yearly  performed  at  Easter,  we 
see  from  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  that  the  names  were  given  to 
the  bishop,  and  recorded  by  him  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week  of  Lent ;  so  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
Confestionsy  says  **  The  time  had  oome  when  I 
ought  to  give  in  my  name  " ;  and  accordingly 
in  the  early  Orders  of  Baptism  given  in 
Martene  [i*  63,  et  «^.],  the  name  is  not  always 
connected  with  the  baptismal  formula  in  the 
way  now  so  familiar.  This  custom  appears  to 
have  become  general  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  in  the  English  Church  it 
is  found  in  the  Leofric  Missal  of  that  date. 
In  the  Sarum  Service  the  name  was  given  and 
used  earlier  than  at  present,  viz.  at  the 
preparatory  questions  which  answer  to  our 
"  Dost  thou  in  the  name  of  this  child  ?  "  etc., 
and  the  infant  was  also  addressed  by  it  at  the 
giving  of  the  dirism  and  ohrisome.  In  1549 
this  latter  use  of  the  name  was  dropped, 
and  in  1552  sll  use  except  as  at  present 
ceased;  in  this  year  it  was  discuutinued 
at  confirmation,  where  also  it  had  previously 
been  used. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  "be 
clear  that  giving  a  name  is  not  essential 
to  baptism;  but  some  such  idea  had  so 
far  gained  g^und  in  the  Middle  Ages  that 
if  an  infant  was  baptised  (according  to 
canons  then,  and  even  now  in  the  itoman 
Church,  in  force — ^Lynwood's  FroHnciaU^ 
iii.  25)  before  its  birth  was  complete,  so 
that  its  sex  was  unknown,  the  name  *'  Crea- 
ture of  Christ"  was  used.  And  this,  if 
the  child  lived,  was  actually  considered  as 
the  name,  for  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
Staplehurst  register,  July  19th,  1579,  of  the 
marriage  of  John  Haffynden  and  Creature 
Cheseman. 

There  was  an  ancient  provision  that  the 
Christian  name  might  be  changed  by  the 
bishop  at  confirmation,  and  a  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Peckham  (1281)  enjoins  this  to  be 
done  in  Uie  case  of  wanton  names ;  from 
which  Bishop  Scambler  of  Peterborou^ 
(1563)  appears  to  have  concluded  [Ellis*8 
Historical  Letters^  3rd  series,  iii.  351]  that  it 
could  be  done  in  no  other  case.  It  has, 
however,  been  done  without  this  limitation ; 
and  as  late  as  1761  [^Noiss  and  Queriss^  4th 
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lerieflyTi.  17],  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  [Insti- 
into,  i  3]  decideB  it  to  be  legaL 

Chzifltiaili^. — The  religion  which  we 
profesB  is  based  upon  a  new  and  specitic 
n^eladon  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its 
aim  is  to  restore  to  mankind  the  lost  fellow- 
diip  with  God  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  set  up 
here  on  earth,  and  called  the  Church,  to  be 
brought  to  its  full  and  perfect  consummation 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  history  of 
Christianity,  tiien,  is  the  record  of  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  in  their  external 
and  internal  relations.  Tliis  history  falls 
into  three  main  divisions :  Ancient,  Mediseval, 
and  KodezTL.  The  Ancient  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  narrative  of  the  supremacy  won 
by  iha  Chuxch  over  Greek  culture  and  the 
Boman  Empire.  It  closes,  and  Mediaeval 
histcvy  begixis,  -with  the  epoch  of  the  Carlo- 
Tingian  dynasty.  The  Mediaeval  period  com- 
pn'ses  the  victories  of  the  Church  over  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Scandinavian 
tribes  in  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
conflicts  and  rupture  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  branches  of  the  Church,  and  the 
eontest  between  the  Imperial  and  Papal 
powers  for  supremacy.  This  period  clo&es 
vith  the  Beformation.  The  Modem  history 
notes  the  struggles  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  and  between  Christianity  and 
Philosophy,  and  the  growth  of  Protestant 
dTihsation. 

I.  Akcibnt  Christianity. — The  first  sub- 
division in  this  portion  (1)  reaches  from 
Christ  to  the  dajrs  of  the  Antonines.  It 
cGfflpri^s  the  age  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  Sciiptures,  and 
ii  prior  to  the  most  widespread  persecu- 
tioQfl,  and  to  the  more  definite  formation  of 
the  Catholic  polity  and  theology.  The  energy 
of  Uie  Church  la  displayed  in  its  zealous 
missionary  work  and  its  unparalleled  expan- 
non.  During  this  time  were  also  written  the 
works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  first 
Apologists,  to  which  must  be  added  some 
heretical  writings.  Next  comes  (2)  the  for- 
ma^on  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  midst  of 
conflicts  and  persecutions  (a.d.  180 — 313). 
The  Chindi,  having  won  her  victory  over 
Judaism  and  the  cruder  forms  of  Gnostidsm, 
is  2L  conflict  with  popular  heathenism,  with 
the  [^osophic  culture  of  the  time,  and 
with  ihQ  avil  power,  and  passes  through 
^ach  conflict  with  the  calm  conviction  of  final 
l^premacy.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
it  is  diffused  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
^^ ;  at  the  cioae  it  is  firmly  established 
*9  a  Bodal  and  moral  power,  its  civil  rights 
&re  reoogmsed,  and  its  superiority  to  Pagan 
f^igions  and  philosophy  is  conceded.  This 
is  the  period  of  the  severest  persecutions  by 
the  Imperial  power,  with  intervals  of  repose. 
A  new  philosophy,  Neo-Platonism,  aims  to 
Mperaede  Christiaiiity  by  reforming  heathen 


mythology,  and  though  it  foils,  it  pi-oves  a 
larg^  factor   in    the  formation  of  Alexan- 
drian Christian  theology.  [Oriobn  ;  Alexan- 
dria.]     Eastern  and  Western  Christianity 
show  divergence    as   regards  method:    the 
Western,  or    Latin,  tendency  is   practical, 
resting  on  authority ;  the  other  is  speculative 
and    exegeticaL      Doctrinal    controversy    is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  Person  of  Christ, 
starting  from  simple  faith  in  Him  as  a  Divine 
Kedeemer,  and    seeking   to    formulate    His 
relation    to    the    Godhead.     As  the  period 
closes,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Christianity  and   heathenism  takes  decisive 
form:   the   latter  put  forth  all  its  strength 
to  crush  the  advancing  faith,  but  so  entireljr 
failed  that   the  great   change  under  Con- 
stantino was  universally  accepted.      During 
this  time  the  diocesan  system  had  become 
fully    developed;    the    canon    of    Scripture 
was    definitely   formed;    but    the    Church 
was    afflicted    with    the    Novatian    Schism. 
(3)  The   Church  was  now  allied  with   the 
State,  heathenism  was  gradually  rooted  out 
in  East  and  West,  and  the  barbarian  hordes 
which  began  to  desolate  the  Empire  were 
brought  by  degrees   under    Christian  rule. 
Monastidsm   had    become   a   powerful    in^ 
fiuence.    The  third  and  fourth  centuries  wer^ 
the  most  marked  period  in  Church  history 
(the  sixteenth  alone  ranking  with  it)  in  the 
development  and  formal  statement  of  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrines,  and  the  height 
of  Grreek  Theology  was  now  reached.     The 
formulas  of  the   Trinity  and  the  Fer8on  of 
Chritt  were  attained,  and  have  ever  since 
remained  in  the  creed  of  the  Church.    Gnos- 
ticism was  now  at  an  end.    The  first  great 
controversy  was  the  Arian,  the  question  at 
issue  being  whether  in  Christ  there  is  absolute 
or  only  relative  Divinity.     [^Arius.]     Then 
came  the  question,  Had  Chnst  a  real  himian 
soul  ?    [Constantinople,  Council  op.]    This 
being   aflirmed,   and  the   Person  of    Christ 
declared  to  be  0«w,  with  Two  Naturet^  contro- 
versies arose  on  the  relation  of  these  two 
natures.    [Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  Coun- 
cils OF.]     Now,  too,  appears  the  greatest 
name    in    the    Latin    Church,    Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo.   [Augustine.]   With  him  id 
connected  the  first  great  controversy  which 
began  in  the  Western  Church,  which  we  may 
call   ArUhropologieal :     questions    respecting^ 
nature,  grace,  and  their  relations — predesti- 
nation and   freewilL      Opposed  to  Augus- 
tine   was    Pblagius    (q.v.).     The    Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church,  too,  was  more  elaborated 
by  Augustine  than   it  had   been  before,  he 
insisting  on  unity  and  episcopal  succession 
against  the  Donatists  (q.v.).    Then  arises 
a  succession  of  Ecclesiastical   Historians 
(q.v.).     (4)  The  West  has  now  become  the 
chief  seat  of   learning  and  culture  in  the 
Church,  the  Empire  is  divided  and  falling 
to  pieces,  when,  under  Leo  the  Great,  begins 
that  transformation  which  makes  Borne  the 
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Beat  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  had  once  heen  of 
Paganisin.  The  barbarian  incursions  which 
shattered  the  Homan  Empire  in  the  West 
infused  a  new  life-blood  into  the  old  and 
dying  world.  The  terrible  miseries  which 
ensued  were  as  the  labour-pangs  of  a  new 
world.  Chaos  was  brought  into  order  by 
the  power  ot"  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  was  comparatively  isolated : 
the  Emperors  claimed  power  over  it,  and  con- 
troversies were  determined  mostly  by  political 
considerations ;  the  Western  Church  had  to  look 
to  Rome  as  its  centre  of  unity,  for  the  Roman 
bishop  was  its  only  metropolitan.  The  bar- 
barian tribes  had  nearly  all  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Arian  missionaries  expelled 
from  the  Empire ;  but,  one  by  one,  they  were 
won  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  the 
Roman  power  was  consolidated,  and,  while 
the  East  was  continually  engag^  in  subtle- 
ties and  distinctions  of  doctrines,  the  definite- 
ness  and  concentration  of  the  Western  mind 
made  its  decisions  obeyed.  But  doctrinal 
controversies  still  continued  with  vehemence, 
the  chief  being  the  Monophtsitb  (q.v.).  The 
other,  the  Sbmi-Fblaoian  (q.v.),  was  left  un- 
decided, and  was  one  of  the  foremost  questions 
of  the  Reforaiation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(5)  The  next  division  of  this  period  begins 
with  the  accession  to  the  Papacy  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  590.  This  period  witnesses  the 
most  marked  contrast  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  The  new  states  of 
the  West  are  shaped  more  ahd  more  into  a 
political  and  religious  unity ;  the  Frankish 
Empire  takes  the  lead  among  the  nations, 
and  saves  Europe  from  Mahometan  subjuga- 
tion; Frank  arms  and  monastic  zeal  combine 
in  propagating  Christianity  in  Northern 
Germany ;  the  Greek  Empire  is  riven  by  the 
warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
iu  less  than  a  century  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain  are  subdued  to  the  Crescent. 
The  Iconoclastic  dispute  between  East  and 
West  weakens  the  former,  the  former  seeing 
in  the  use  of  images  the  progress  of  super- 
stition, the  latter  following  ite  usual  policy 
bv  elevating  the  popular  feeling  into  a  dog^ma 
of  the  faith.    [Iconoclasts.] 

II.  MedivEVal  Christianity  :  from  Charle- 
magne to  the  Reformation.— (1)  The  end  of 
the  Greek  Exarchate  in  Italy,  in  752  [Ra- 
vrnna],  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
Kingdom,  in  774,  the  alliance  of  the  Frank 
Empire  with  the  Papacy,  the  division  of  the 
Mahometan  Khalifate,  in  750,  into  the  Abba- 
sides  of  the  East  and  the  Ommiades  in  Spain, 
and  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire,  aU 
make  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  a  turn- 
ing-point in  human  history.  [Chablemagne.] 
The  Papacy  pushes  its  claim  to  universal 
obedience,  which  is  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by 
Charlemagne,  though  he  and  his  successors 
assert  Imperieil  rights  as  to  the  election  of  the 
Popes.  The  Papal  claim  is  greatly  streng- 
thened by  the  FouoED  Decretals  (q.v.).  The 


result  of  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  wa«  the  final 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  dismemberment  of  Charle- 
magne's Empire  after  his  death  encouraged 
the  Papal  claims,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century  saw  the  Popes  become  the  pup- 
pets of  rival  Italian  factions,  and  for  awhile 
the  Papacy  became  the  shame  and  derision  of 
Europe.  Controversies  concerning  the  Eu* 
charist  began ;  monasticism  made  progren, 
and  gradually  exempted  itself  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  was  made  subject 
to  the  Pope  only.  The  best  life  of  the 
Church  was  seen  in  its  northern  missions. 
These  troubles,  and  the  confusions  and 
struggles  of  the  new  nations,  bring  us  to  what 
is  known  as  C2)  "The  Dark  Age"  (900— 
1073).  The  old  classical  learning  had  died 
out,  theology  was  at  a  standstill  or  retrograde, 
art  was  imknown,  the  schools  of  Charlemagne 
were  closed;  the  Papacy  was  under  the 
feet  of  a  Roman  faction,  which  placed  its 
tools  on  the  Papal  throne.  Out  of  this  evil 
state  Europe  was  dragged  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  German  Empire  under  Otto 
the  Great  (936),  which  gave  to  Germany  a 
centre  of  unity,  restored  order  in  North  Italy, 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  controlled  the 
Papacy.  (3)  Out  of  this  order — the  work  of 
the  secular  power — came  fresh  claims  from 
the  Papacy  which  it  had  purified.  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  (1073)  declared  that  the  Pope- 
dom was  a  theocratic  monarchy  to  rule  all  the 
nations ;  and  though  this  doctrine  (as  he  formu- 
lated it)  was  never  admitted,  sufficient  re- 
mained to  make  the  Papal  power  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  the  greatest  power  upon  eaith. 
By  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  in  the  clergy, 
Gregory  separated  the  priesthood  from  sym- 
pathy with  their  own  national  governments, 
and  branded  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  office 
by  the  secular  power  as  simony.  The  ban 
and  interdict  were  the  terrible  instrument  of 
this  vast  usurpation.  [Investiture.!  The 
other  salient  characteristics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  come  out  in  bold  relief  within  this 
period.  Feudalism  belongs  rather  to  secular 
than  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  the  CruamU*^ 
in  which  the  old  contest  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  between  Islam  and  Christianity,  was 
revived,  were  a  more  distinctly  religious 
movement.  [Chusadbs.]  Though  they  were 
ineffectual  in  restoring  Christianity  in  the 
lost  countries,  they  kept  the  Moslems  in 
check,  brought  back  something  of  EaE^^m 
learning  to  the  West,  and  helped  the  Papacy 
to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  popular  impmses. 
Christian  theology  took  a  new  form  in 
Scholasticism.  [Schoolicbn.]  Not  as  yet 
widely  felt,  but  beginning  a  new  order  of 
things,  were  three  influences :  (a)  The  germs 
of  popular  literature  in  the  native  languages 
(minnesingers  and  troubadours) ;  (h)  the 
Third  Estate,  in  the  Lombard  cities  and  in 
France;  (f)  the  protesting  parties  in  the 
Church    (Waldenses,   etc.),    who    cried   for 
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rdigiouB  refomiB.  (4)  The  accession  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  raiaed  the 
Fkpal  system  to  its  height  He  brought  the 
chief  kings  of  Christendom  to  submission, 
held  the  g^tes  of  the  East  through  the  new 
Loin  Empire  at  Constantinople,  and  con- 
SBBunated  his  plans  at  the  Lateran  Council 
in  1215.  But  his  sueoessorB  were  unable  to 
carry  ont  liia  schemes ;  they  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle  with  the  Hohbnstaufbns 
(q.T.),  and  retired  from  this  struggle  only  to 
become  the  vassals  of  France.  The  rise  of 
the  new  Mendicant  Orders  of  this  period  will 
be  deacaibed  under  Mekdicant  Ordbss.  To 
the  same  period  belongs  the  establishment  of 
the  iKQcisinoy  (q.v.).  But  now  a  new 
power  appears :  the  mightiest  for  many  ages. 
The  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church  [Flagellants;  Feati- 
ciLLi ;  Albiobksss},  gave  an  indication  that 
Rome  was  losing  its  hold  of  the  comm(m 
people ;  so  did  the  tone  of  the  modem  litera- 
ture, which  now  began  to  rise  in  all  its  glory 
first  in  Italy.  Rome  and  Scholasticism  could 
only  use  dead  Latin;  the  DUuu  Comedy 
at  Dante,  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  the 
sonnets  of  Petrarch  were  in  the  common 
tongue.  In  England,  Wycliffe's  projected 
rfe&inns  touched  the  very  heart  of  Church  and 
State.  (5)  The  Mediasval  Church  had  done 
a  good  wonE  in  subduing  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  north  to  the  Gospel,  in  keeping  the  Church 
from  being  subject  to  the  State,  m  collecting 
and  transmitting  ancient  learning.  It  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  the  nations,  but  now  their 
pupilage  was  aiding.  But  when  old  weapons 
were  £mnd  unavauing,  the  Church  took  n^ 
those  of  fraud  and  coercion.  Exactions, 
nmony,  extortions  were  multiplied;  the 
traffic  in  indulgences  practically  became  the 
porchase  of  the  right  to  commit  sin.  St. 
Bridget,  in  her  time,  had  declared  that  at 
Rome  the  whole  Decalogue  had  come  down  to 
one  precept,  **  Give  gold."  The  Popes  were 
men  of  shamelees  lives.  At  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle  attempts  were  made  to 
reform  scandalous  abuses,  but  they  were  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  thus  cured.  The  in- 
vention  of  printing  diffused  among  the  people 
the  cultore  whidh  hitherto  had  been  the 
monopoly  of  the  clergy,  and  the  revived 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  owing 
chiedy  to  the  flight  of  the  Greek  scholars 
before  the  Turks,  who  were  pressing  on  Con* 
itantino^e,  opened  up  the  sources  of  Christian 
histonr,  and  drew  back  the  veil  which  had 
losg  hidden  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
aacred  Scriptmes.  The  Papacy  was  seen  to 
lack  historical  foundations.  The  balance  of 
power  was  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
weit  of  Europe ;  Venice  declined,  and  the  dis- 
covery ol  a  new  world  placed  the  future 
in  the  grai^  of  the  commercial  nations.  The 
Greek  Empire  fell  under  Ottoman  dominion 
bv  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1453; 
bat  forty  years  later  the  Moslem  was  driven 


out  of  Spain,  and  in  1462  the  Greek  Church 
was  made  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  Russia. 
III.  MoDBBN  History.  —  Even  Roman 
CathoUc  historians  have  ceased  to  describe 
the  Reformation  as  a  mere  violent  rupture 
with  the  past  The  causes  of  it  run  back  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages;  its 
warrant  was  found  not  only  in  the  needs  of 
the  nations,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  immediate  cause  was  not  oppoeitiou  to 
the  Papacy,  but  a  deeper  spiritual  experience : 
a  sense  of  sin  and  a  need  of  redemption.  So 
widen>read  was  this  need  that  in  the  first 
period  (1)  of  the  Reformation  (1517 — 1655) 
more  was  gained  than  was  retained;  a  re- 
action then  began  (2)  under  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Jesuits,  which  brought  back  France  and 
Southern  Germany  to  the  Media»val  Church. 
No  Celtic  race  finally  accepted  the  Reform. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (1542—1562)  committed 
Rome  irretrievably  to  the  Mediaeval  system. 
[Trent,  Council  of.]  The  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent  were  divided  into  two  main 
portions,  the  ** Evangelical "  and  the  ''Re- 
formed,** or  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  In 
England  the  old  order  was  scrupulously 
observed,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  re- 
mained imbroken.  (3)  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  established  the  political 
rights  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  princes 
of  Europe.  All  of  the  great  Confessions  of 
Faith  had  then  been  written.  The  subsequent 
period  saw  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the 
midst  of  its  conflicts  with  the  civil  powers, 
and  also  with  philosophy.  Its  three  chief 
foes  were  the  Deism  of  England,  the  Atheism 
of  France,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Germany. 
The  Anglican  theology  was  shaped  by  such 
men  as  Hooker,  Andrewes,  Bull,  and  Water- 
land.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  low  tone  of  theology  prevailed. 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy ,  defeat^  the  Deists 
on  their  own  grounds.  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
raised  a  religious  fervour  where  there  had 
been  torpor.  The  French  Revolution  came 
like  an  earthquake  upon  Europe,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  both  in  humbling  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  in  creating  a  reaction  against  the 
infidelity  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
outbreak.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  entered 
upon  a  new  career,  in  alliance  with  absolutism, 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  is  still 
a  mighty  influence  in  Europe.  But  in  the 
centre  of  the  reaction,  namely  France,  the 
division  between  Religion  and  Science  is 
growing  stronger  every  day.  In  Germany, 
MOhler,  in  his  "symboUsm,"  has  constrocted 
the  most  skilful  modem  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  also 
has  renewed  its  strength,  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  are  showing  signs  of  life.  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism  remain  stationary,  and 
we  may  claim  for  Great  Britain  that  her 
colonial  possessions  make  her  throughout  the 
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world  the  greatest  missionary  power.  The 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Christianity  here 
offered  is  supplemented  by  other  articles, 
such  as  Missions,  as  well  as  by  those  indi- 
cated in  the  body  of  this  article.    [Tukolooy  ; 

fiviDBNOBS.] 

Christllias. — ^Christ's  mass :  snch  is  the 
well-known  derivation  of  this  name;  of 
other  similar  formations,  Michaelmas  is  the 
most  familiar;  Martinmas  (November  11th) 
and  Lammas  (August  1st)  are  occasionally 
heard ;  Childermas  (Holy  Innocents'  Day)  is 
almost  forgotten. 

The  observance  of  the  feast  of  Christmas 
is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity,  and,  indeed,  its  origin  cannot  be 
traced.  There  is  little  doubt,  though  the  first 
actual  mention  of  it  is  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  died  a.d.  220,  that  it  is  almost 
coeval  with  Christianity  itself;  St  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  fourth  century  speaks  of  it  as 
then  very  old.  The  present  date,  December 
2dth,  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  West 
with  practical  unanimity,  but  in  the  East 
the  date  first  used  was  January  6th,  when 
this  feast  and  that  of  the  Epiphany  were 
observed  aa  one;  and  the  Western  date  was 
adopted  in  deference  to  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  its  correctness 
as  follows.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  angelic  message  of  John  the 
Baptist's  approaching  birth  was  given  to 
his  father,  Zediariah,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  the  Atonement;  this  day 
was  just  nine  months  before  the  24th  of 
June,  the  day  kept  then,  as  now,  as  the 
Baptist's  nativity.  Six  n\onths  [Luke  i.  26] 
after  the  message  to  Zechariah  came  that  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  taking  again 
nine  months  from  this,  we  are  brought  to 
December  2oth.  In  this  tradition  the  first 
difficulty  is  that  Zechariah  was  not  High 
Priest,  and  none  other  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  this  is  answered  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  if  the  High  Priest  were  disabled, 
a  deputy  might,  and  did,  officiate,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Zechariah  was  such  deputy ; 
but  the  second  difficulty  is  more  serious, 
that  Zechariah's  "  lot  was  to  bum  incense," 
and  that  he  was  plainly  so  doing,  since  the 
message  was  given  "  at  the  time  of  incense*" 
and  tile  angel  was  "standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense  "  [Luke  i.  9,  10, 
11].  Now,  this  altar  did  not  stand  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  therefore  the  message 
was  not  given  there.  How  far  this  weakens 
the  tradition  of  the  date,  opinions  will  differ ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  fixed  on  by  assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  the  24th  of  June  for  the  Baptist's 
nativity ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that 
after  St.  Chrysostom  Christmas  was  observed 
on  December  26th  in  East  and  West  alike, 
except  in  the  Armenian  Church,  which 
stiU  remains  faithful  to  January  6th. 


Other  dates  have  been  given  for  our  Lord's 
actual  birth ;  as,  in  ancient  times,  this  very 
January  6th  by  Epiphanius  IHetMUa,  li.  24  j, 
and  April  21st  and  May  20tb  by  some  who 
are  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
[Stromata,  i.  6].  In  England  the  first  doubt 
of  December  25th  beinff  the  true  date 
seems  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Puritans 
at  the  Rebellion.  Thus,  in  1644,  on  the 
ordinance  of  Parliament  for  abolishing 
Christmas  Day,  it  was  publicly  stated  to  be 
"  evident "  that  our  Lord  was  bom  in 
September  or  October;  and  in  1649  a  tract 
was  published  to  prove  this,  which  was 
answered  in  the  same  ^ear  by  the  great  John 
Pearson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  [^Mifwr 
Works,  ed.  Churton,  ii.  153],  and  in  1653  by 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond  [Work*,  1684,  i.  656] . 
In  later  times  other  dates  have  been  given, 
viz.  February  Ist  by  Wieseler  [^Ckronoloyical 
Synopsis],  though  only  as  a  probability;  Aprtl 
5th  by  Greswell  [Harmonia  Evanffsl%ca\ ; 
August  1st  by  Lewin  [Fctsii  8ac}'%\ ;  but 
other  modem  authorities  strongly  maintain 
that  the  date  of  the  event  is  the  date  of 
the  commemoration,  December  25th.  A 
learned  American  cleric,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Jarvis,  D.D.,  worked  out,  in  1844,  a  most 
elaborate  system  of  chronology,  now  little 
read,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion ;  McClel- 
lan  also  [New  Testamtnt,  i.  390,  et  seq."]  takes 
this  view  from  independent  calculations. 
As  to  the  year,  it  is  now  well  known 
that  our  present  calculation  is  too  late ;  this 
is  stated  in  the  margin  of  our  Authorised 
Version  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  g^ven  by  McQellan  as  above, 
was  probably  b.c.  5.  If,  therefore,  the  lat  of 
the  next  January,  of  b.c.  4,  had  begun  the 
Christian  era,  t.^*.,  if  that  year  had  been 
reckoned  as  a.d.  1,  the  year  a.d.  1886 
would  be  A.D.  1890 ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
if  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth  had  been 
reckoned  as  b.c.  1,  the  year  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  would  be  b.c.  4000  (according  to  the 
(Jsherian  chronology),  instead  of  b.c.  4004, 
as  in  the  margin  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene^ 
It  must  be  remembered  in  these  calculations 
that  there  is  no  year  b.c.  0  or  a.d.  0,  but  that 
we  go  at  once  from  b.c.  1  to  a.d.  1. 

The  offices  used  in  England  on  Christmas 
Day  have  been  gradually  diminished.  The 
Sarum  Use  provided  for  three  celebrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion ;  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  for  two,  as  also  on  Easter  Day ; 
the  second,  of  1552,  and  all  later  ones,  for 
but  one.  Our  present  collect  is  the  second 
of  the  two  for  1549 ;  the  suooessive  Epistles 
and  Gospels  are  as  follows : — 


Sarum  I. 

15491. 
Suvmll. 
[ErensongLeflson  >  Titos  iii.  4—7 
1540  and  after] 


|Tita8iLll— W 


SaramUL      *) 
1640  n.  yHeb.iLl- 

1M8  and  after    ) 


Epistles. 
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Stmm  I. 

[Matins,  r 
1558  and  alter]    ^ 
Baramll.         ' 
[Goapd  for  circ. 
IM^uidafterJ    j 

Sammin. 
1M9II. 
UfiSandafter    J 


Luke  ill— 14 


Luke  ii.  15— 20 


John  i.  1—14 


Gospels. 


Ckristolytes  (Cubistos,  Christ,  and 
H  **tolooBe"),  a  sect  of  the  sixth  centiiry, 
who  held  that  when  Christ  descended  into 
heU,  He  left  both  hody  and  soul  there,  and» 
"loosed"  from  them,  ascended  into  heaven 
vith  His  Divine  nature  only. 

Crhristoplier,  St.  —  An  early  saint,  of 
whom  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  is 
add  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lycia,  and  to 
have  suffered  mar^rdom  under  Decius.  The 
well-known  legend  about  him,  however,  is  so 
beautiful  as  to  claim  a  place  in  this  volume. 
It  is  as  follows  : — He  was  very  strong,  and  of 
Sigtntic  stature,  and  wishmg  to  use  his 
strength  for  the  good  of  others,  he  used  to 
orry  people  across  a  stream  near  which  he 
Hred,  One  night  he  was  aroused  by  hearing 
some  one  call  him,  and  going  out,  found  a  child 
waiting  to  be  carried  across.  St.  Christopher 
at  first  found  his  burden  very  light,  but  it 
grew  heavier  and  heavier,  so  that  he 
waned  ready  to  sink  under  it.  When  they 
readied  the  bank  the  child  had  grown  to  a 
man,  who  said,  '*  Wonder  not,  my  friend ;  I 
am  J^us,  and  you  had  the  weight  of  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world  on  your  back."  The 
iDonU  is  obvious  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
one  of  tile  lesist  of  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  tmto 
Me.**  The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  is  very 
connnon  all  over  the  Continent;  a  wood 
engraving  of  his  figure,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  year  1423,  is  probably  the  earliest  known 
example  of  that  art. 

Clirysosioai,  St.  — John,  called  CAry- 
•w^ow,  or  **  Golden  Mouth,*'  on  account  of  his 
do<lxience,  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  347.  His 
father,  a  man  of  high  rank,  died  soon  after 
Us  birth,  but  his  mother,  Anthusa,  devoted 
lierself  to  instructing  her  child.  From  hds 
wrliest  years  she  taught  him  the  truths  of  the 
6oq>el,  and  in  after  life  he  often  spoke  of 
the  good  influence  she  had  had  over  him. 
^^^hffli  old  enough,  Chrysostom  went  to  the 
Khool  of  libanius,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  soon  entered  upon  the  profession 
of  a  lawyer.  He  gained  great  reputation,  and 
■light  have  been  led  into  evil  life  by  his  com- 
P>niaQs  bat  for  Melitus,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
under  whose  influence  he  was  baptised  at  the 
»ge  of  ei^teen,  and  became  a  Reader.  But 
he  had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  that  he 
felt  unworthy  to  undertake  the  hi^er  office 
of  the  minuiry ;  so  he  and  his  fnend  Basil 

*  The  lesson  of  IMO  had  been  Ksfct  i ,  which  was 
UM.  as  it  has  been  since,  the  Ooapel  for  the  Bandar 
*n«r.  The  int  leaaons  have  renudned  the 
naoel^tt. 


determined  to  retire  from  the  world,  but  were 
dissuaded  by  Anthusa. 

About  this  time  an  iiicident  occurred  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  Chrysostom's  most  celebrated 
writings.  Two  sees  in  Syria  were  vacant, 
and  the  bishops  chose  Basil  and  Qirysostom 
to  fill  them.  Basil  agreed  to  consent  if  Chry- 
sostom would  follow  his  example ;  the  latter, 
thinking  that  his  friend  would  fill  the  office 
well,  and  that  the  Church  would  gain  a  good 
servant,  promised,  without  meaning  to  keep 
his  word,  and  then  hid  himself  till  Basil  was 
consecrated.  When  Basil  reproached  him,  he 
answered  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  in 
which  he  descants  on  its  solemn  character  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  it,  and  declares 
his  own  unworthiness. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  374,  Chry- 
sostom left  Antioch  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains near,  where  he  lived  with  other  monks, 
practising  great  austerities,  until  he  deter- 
mined, at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  go  by  him- 
self into  a  place  of  greater  seclusion.  Here  his 
watching  and  fasting  broke  down  his  health, 
and  obliged  him,  after  two  years,  to  return  to 
Antioch.  During  his  seclusion  he  wrote  his 
Discourses  on  Compunction  and  the  Defence  of 
a  Motiostie  Life.  When  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  Melitus  ordained  him  deacon.  He 
filled  this  office  for  five  years,  working  labori- 
ously in  his  pastoral  duties  and  in  authorship. 
He  wrote  de  VirginitatCy  the  Lpistola  ad 
VidiMm  Juniorem^  and  tiie  Three  Books  of 
Providence.  The  last  of  these  was  for  the 
comfort  of  a  young  monk,  Stagerius,  who  had 
retired  into  seclusion,  and  was  so  oppressed 
with  melancholy  that  he  beUeved  himself 
possessed  with  devils. 

In  385  Chrysostom  was  made  a  priest  by  Fla- 
vian, who  had  succeeded  Melitus  four  years  be- 
fore. His  sermons  now  became  famous.  Flavian 
appointed  him  to  occupy  the  cathedral  pulpit, 
and  he  preached  regularly  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  as  well  as  in  Lent  and  on  saints'  days. 
The  most  famous  of  his  homilies  are  those 
On  the  Statues,  delivered  in  March  and 
April,  387.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  levied 
a  new  tax  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
army.  This  angered  the  citizens,  and  they 
reb€dled,  ransacked  the  public  buildings,  de- 
stroyed the  pictures  of  the  Emperor,  tore  down 
the  statues  of  him  and  of  Flaccilla,  the  late 
Empress,  and  dragged  them  through  the 
streets.  Flavian,  who  might  have  quieted  the 
mob,  was  from  home,  but  hearing  that  Theo- 
dosius in  his  anger  had  determine!  to  destroy 
the  whole  city,  he  hastened  to  Constantinople 
to  implore  for  mercy.  He  was  absent  three 
weeks,  and  during  this  time  St.  Chrysostom 
preached  every  day,  allaying  the  fears  of  the 
citizens,  raising  their  hopes,  exhorting  the 
wayward  to  repentance,  and  converting  those 
who  were  still  heathens.  At  length  Flavian  re- 
turned, bringing  word  that  the  city  was  spared. 
The  last  of  the  Homilies  on  the  Statues,  delivered 
on  Easter  Bay,  contains  a  description  of  the 
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interview  between  Flavian  and  TheodosioB, 
and  is  a  ffood  example  of  Chry80stom*8  great 
oratorical  powers.  For  ten  years  longer  he 
remained  at  Antioch,  still  preaching,  and 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures.  In  397,  Nectarius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  died,  leaving  vacant  one  of 
the  most  influential  posts  in  the  Church. 
Theodosius  had  died  also,  leaving  as  Emperor  a 
son,  Arcadius,  who  was  quite  incompetent  to 
rule,  and  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  Prime  Minister,  Eutropius.  The  latter 
had  heard  Chrysostom  preach,  and  offered  the 
see  to  him.  The  decision  was  very  popular 
among  the  electing  bishops,  and  the  only 
difficiUties  arose  from  Chrysostom  himself 
and  from  the  people  of  Antioch,  who  were 
onwilling  to  lose  him.  They  were  overcome 
by  stratagem,  for  Asterius,  the  messen^,  in- 
duced St.  Chrysostom  to  accompamy  him  to  a 
martyrs*  chapel,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Gh)vemment  and  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople. All  the  bishops  welcomed  him 
except  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
wished  the  post  to  be  nven  to  Isidore,  one  of 
his  presbyters,  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
in  some  discreditable  transactions.  Eutropius 
threatened  that  if  he  would  not  consecrate 
Chrysostom  he  should  be  openly  questioned 
about  matters  which  would  cause  him  trouble. 
The  bishop  yielded,  and  Chrysostom  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Feb. 
26th,  398. 

He  soon  showed  the  people  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  alter  his  habits  of  life.  He  lived  in 
a  very  unostentatious  manner,  stripped  the 
palace  of  its  grand  furniture,  ate  the  simplest 
food  in  his  solitary  room  instead  of  giving 
grand  banquets,  and  never  went  to  Court 
unless  obliged.  Some  of  his  people  con- 
trasted him  unfavourably  with  Nectarius,  and 
accused  him  of  meanness,  moroseness,  and 
pride.  He  was  very  unpopular  with  his 
clergy,  whose  moral  tone  generally  was 
very  low.  Chrysostom  saw  that  before 
he  could  correct  the  evils  of  the  city  he  must 
bring  back  his  clergy  to  simplicity  of  life, 
jind  rouse  them  to  activity.  He  looked  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  as  the  property  of 
the  poor,  and  tried  to  retrench  all  needless 
expenses  connected  with  his  see  for  their  sake. 
He  revived  the  old  custom  of  nocturnal 
services  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the 
Arians,  who  gathered  great  crowds  at  night 
by  open-air  services,  and  he  built  several 
hospitals  in  Constantinople,  which  before  had 
had  only  one.  Besides  these  good  works  in 
Constantinople,  he  laboured  to  convert  the 
Goths,  who  were  either  heathens  or  Arians. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia  was  for  a  while 
delighted  with  him.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Frankish  general,  and  had  gained  great 
influence  with  the  king,  quite  supplanting 
Eutropius,  who  in  399  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  9ie  cathedral. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  bad  life,  and  Chrysos- 


tom had  been  one  of  his  sternest  opponents, 
but  he  now  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  in 
consequence  was  apprehended,  and  carried 
before  Arcadius,  but  he  so  far  prevailed  that 
the  sentence  against  Eutropius  was  changed 
to  banishment.  A  few  days  after,  the  latter  was, 
however,  seized,  and  beheaded  at  Chalcedon. 

The  popularity  of  Chrysostom  was  at  its 
height;  it  began  now  to  decline,  chiefly 
through  Eudoxia.  His  refusal  to  give  up 
Eutropius  had  offended  her ;  so  had  his  out- 
spokenness concerning  her  open  faults ;  and 
she  was  jealous  of  his  influence  over  her 
husband.  Eutropius  removed,  Chrysostom 
was  the  only  hindrance  to  her  gaining  en- 
tire control  over  him,  therefore  she  oeter- 
mined  to  ruin  her  rival.  An  opportunity 
soon  occurred.  Hitherto  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
dioceses  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  and  Ch^sostom 
followed  his  example.  He  visited  Ephesua, 
and  deposed  six  bi^ops  of  the  neighbourhood 
for  different  crimes.  But  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople  he  found  that  Severian,  the 
bishop  left  in  charge,  had  behaved  unworthily, 
and  had  been  supported  by  Eudoxia.  There- 
upon he  denounced  Sevenan  from  the  pulpit 
as  a  flatterer,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the 
same  place  he  called  the  flmpress  '^  JezebeL*' 

The  anger  of  the  clergy  at  being  rebuked 
for  their  vices  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Empress, 
and  the  only  thing  needed  was  a  leader. 
Theophilus  luid  never  forgotten  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  consecrate  Chrysostom, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  head  the  party 
against  him ;  and  a  pretext  was  soon  round 
in  Chrysostom's  treatment  of  some!  Egyptian 
monks  known  as  the  "  ThM  Brethren,"  whom 
Theophilus  had  dealt  with  cruelly,  diiving  them 
from  their  homes  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  and 
whom  Chrysostom  had  received  kindly  at 
Constantinople.  Theophilus  endeavour^  to 
fasten  upon  them,  and  upon  Clirysostom 
through  them,  the  charge  of  holding  Uie 
errors  of  Origen.  He  came  to  Constantinople, 
and  after  three  weeks  spent  in  bribing  the 
most  influential  citizens,  he  held  a  synod 
at  Chalcedon,  in  the  middle  of  July,  403. 
Most  of  the  members  were  his  suffragans, 
and  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Heraclea.  There  were  twenty-nine  chai^gee,  all 
frivolous  or  false,  some  referring  to  C^ysos- 
tom*s  conduct  towards  his  clergy,  and  some  to 
his  private  life.  As  the  council  was  packed,  and 
Chrysostom*s  refusal  to  recognise  its  authority 
was  ignored,  the  imperial  decree  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  banishment  for  life.  No  sooner 
was  it  made  known  than  the  infuriated  people 
of  Constantinople  surrounded  the  palace,  lest 
their  bishop  should  be  carried  oft  by  force ; 
but  on  the  third  day  he  surrendered  himself, 
and  set  sail  towards  Bithynia.  That  night 
Constantinople  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
and  Eudoxia,  who  was  superstitious,  thought  it 
was  as  a  punishment,  and  persuadcni  Arcadius 
to    send    messengers   to    bring    the    biishop 
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lick.  He  was  reoeiyed  with  great  J07,  but 
lefnaed  to  resume  his  office  until  his  iiinocence 
should  be  declared  by  a  larger  council  than 
that  which  had  deposed  him ;  however,  as  the 
people  threatened  the  Emperor  if  their  bishop 
were  not  restored,  and  as  all  the  bishops 
implored  him,  he  resumed  his  office,  and 
Theophilus  and  his  sofEragans  fled,  leaving 
him  lOT  a  time  in  peace. 

But  this  did  not  last  long.  The  feud  burst 
out  again  when  a  statue  of  Eudoxia  was 
erected  between  the  palace  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia.  Its  dedication,  in  September, 
403,  was  celebrated  with  a  noise  and  revelry 
which  disturbed  the  people  in  church,  and 
St.  Chrysostom  preached  against  it.  He  is 
nid  to  have  begun  the  sermon  with  the 
words :  "  Herodias  is  once  more  maddening ; 
Herodias  is  once  more  dancing;  once  more 
Herodias  demands  the  head  of  John  on  a 
charger."  At  Eudoxia^s  furious  demand,  the 
hostUe  bishops  returned ;  after  consultation  as 
to  the  best  means  of  accusing  him,  they 
determined  to  use  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
Council  at  Antioch  in  341,  which  says  that 
a  bishop  deprived  of  his  see  cannot  be  restored 
by  the  secular  arm.  Chrysostom  answered 
that  the  decree  had  been  made  by  the  Arians, 
and  was  therefore  invalid.  He  was  upheld 
by  forty-two  bishc^ps,  and  continued  to  preach 
as  before,  but  on  Christmas  Bay  Arcadius  re- 
fused to  communicate,  because  of  the  doubtful 
position  of  the  bishop,  and  now,  when  Easter 
drew  near,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  latter*s 
removal.  Chrysostom  refused  to  obey  it,  and 
the  Emperor  bade  him  to  remain  in  his  palace, 
and  not  to  go  to  the  church.  But  on  Easter 
Eve  3,000  catechumens  were  to  be  baptised, 
and  as  the  bishop's  presence  was  necessary  he 
went.  In  the  middle  of  the  service  a  body  of 
soldiers  rushed  in,  scattering  the  catechumens 
and  deeecrating  the  church. 

Still  Arcadius  could  not  for  some  time 
make  up  his  mind  to  sign  the  edict  of  banish- 
ment. He  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  on 
the  5th  of  June,  404.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
otttlffeak  of  the  people,  Chrysostom  left  the  city 
secretly,  accompanied  only  by  two  faithful 
bishops.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  the  church 
took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ^und,  with 
the  senate  house  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  cause  was  never  known,  but  the  Empress 
iud  it  was  done  by  the  Johannites,  as  Chrysos- 
tom*s  friends  were  called,  who  were  un- 
wiUmg  that  any  one  should  m^ach  in  the 
same  church  as  their  bishop.  In  accordance 
with  this  belief,  there  was  a  persecution,  in 
which  all  Chrysortom's  adherents  were  fined, 
baniahed,  or  imprisoned. 

Heanwhile,  Chrysostom  was  on  his  way  to 
Cocnsus,  in  Armenia,  which  was  about  two 
months'  journey  from  Constantinople.  It 
was  a  bad  time  ot  year  for  travelling,  as  he 
bad  to  cross  the  plains  of  Gkdatia  and  Cappa- 
doda  io  mid  summer.  The  only  fooa  he 
cookl  obtain  was  black  bread,  and  the  water 


was  very  bad.  He  was  seised  with  ague,  but 
was  fon^  on  till  he  reached  Csosarea.  Here  he 
was  obliged  to  stop,  although  Pharetrius,  the 
bishop,  was  a  friend  of  'Hieophilus,  whilst 
his  clergy  were  frieuds  of  Chr}rso6tom. 
Pharetrius  therefore  dared  not  openly  show 
his  hate,  but  he  persuaded  some  fanatical 
monks  to  threaten  to  bum  his  lodging  if  he 
did  not  leave  it.  So  the  poor  bishop  had  to 
proceed  on  his  way  till  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Seleucia,  a  wealthy 
lady.  The  hatred  of  Pharetrius  again  forced 
him  to  quit,  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  August, 
he  arrived  at  Cucusus.  Here  he  found  a  com- 
fortable home  after  his  journeys.  Adelphius 
the  bishop,  and  others,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  him,  and  some  of  his  own  clergy  sent 
help,  and  even  came  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  well,  writing  letters  of  consolation  to  his 
bishops  and  instructing  them,  sending  out 
missions  to  Persia  and  Scythia,  and  doing  a 
g^reat  deal  of  good  in  Cucusus  itself. 

He  wrote,  explaining  all  the  circumstances, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  at  once  addressed 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  begging 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  brother 
Emperor  to  restore  the  bishop.  But  the 
letters  were  seized,  and  never  reached  their 
destinations. 

These  attempts  for  the  exiled  bishop's  help 
only  excited  his  enemies  to  further  cruelties, 
ana  when  they  saw  how  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people  of  Cucusus,  they  determined  to 
remove  him.  In  the  summer  of  407  he  set 
out  for  Pit^rus,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  this  being  chosen  as  the  bleakest  spot 
in  the  Empire.  The  journey  was  to  be  made 
on  foot,  and  the  soldiers  were  promised  a 
reward  if  he  died  on  the  road.  He  was 
hurried  along  to  increase  his  sufferings,  which 
must  have  been  extreme  from  the  alternate 
heat  and  cold,  and  at  Comana  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  dying,  but  they  urged  him  on 
till  they  reached  a  chapel  five  or  six  miles 
outside  the  city,  where  they  allowed  him  to 
rest  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he 
was  forced  to  proceed,  but  when  he  had 
travelled  about  four  miles  an  attack  of  fever 
came  on,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
chapel,  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 407,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  The  greatest  is  his 
Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  Not 
only  for  his  eloquence,  but  for  his  deep  inter- 
pretative insight,  St.  Chrysostom  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  tiie  greatest  Fathers  the 
Church  has  had. 

Chnbbi  Thomas. — One  of  the  Deistical 
leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  party  to  have  been 
led  by  such  a  man,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  account 
for  the  notice  he  attracted,  which  was  Ur 
more  than  he  deserved,  being  a  half-educated 
tradesman,  with  little  or  none  of  the  dosaical 
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and  critical  knowled^  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  the  place  into  which  he  contrived  to  push 
himself:  knowledge  whose  place  was,  how- 
ever, very  imperfectly  supphed  by  a  certain 
readiness  of  thought  and  pen. 

Chubb  was  bom  at  East  Hamham,  near 
Salisbury,  Sept.  29th,  1679,  the  son  of  a 
maltster,  and  nimself  first  a  glover  at  Salis- 
bury, and  then  a  tallow-chandler.  Here  he 
gave  himself,  perhaps,  a  passable  education  in 
English  literature,  but  of  Latin  and  Greek  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  he  formed  a  religious  de- 
bating society,  where,  according  to  Chalmers, 
*'the  ablest  disputant  was  the  man  who  re- 
ceded most  from  established  opinion.'*  The 
Trinitarian  controversy  between  Drs.  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Daniel  Waterland  (Canon  of 
Windsor,  died  1740J  gave  a  turn  to  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  Chubb, 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Arian 
William  Whiston,  published  his  writing  on 
the  subject  as  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
Aeeerted  (1715).  This  was  his  first  book. 
The  True  Goepel  of  Jew  ChrUt  (1738)  and 
others  followed,  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  in  which  he  attempted  to  level  down — 
as  the  phrase  is — Christianity  to  sheer  Deism, 
and  showed  plainly  his  want  of  faith  in 
revelation  and  a  future  life.  The  books  made 
some  noise  at  the  time,  probably  owing  in 
a  measure  to  their  authorship,  and  were 
answered  by  Joseph  Hallet  (b.  1692,  d.  1744) 
in  The  Ooneistent  Christian,  and  by  others. 

Chabb  resided  for  a  time  as  house-steward 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  RoUs  (171 7 — 1 738),  but  with  this  exception 
his  life  was  spent  in  his  trade  at  Salisbury. 
He  died  there  suddenly,  Feb.  8th,  1747. 

Chnxch,  The.—"  The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  Gk)d  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  ac- 
cording to  Christ^s  ordinance  m  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
Such  is  the  Anglican  definition  of  the  Church 
(the  Nineteenth  Article  of  Religion),  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  1553,  and  unaltered  at 
the  later  revision  of  the  Articles  in  1562.  Nor 
is  this  definition  that  given  merely  by  the 
Church  of  England,  for  its  origin  is  clearly 
the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, drawn  up  by  Melancthon  (1530),  where 
nearly  the  name  words  are  found :  **  There  is 
one  holy  Church  to  abide  for  ever.  And  the 
Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which 
the  Gkmpel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments rightly  administered-"  Luther  and 
Calvin  speak  to  the  same  effect,  the  former  in 
his  Greater  Cateehiem  IWorkt,  v.  628],  the 
latter  in  his  Institutee,  i.  7 ;  but  far  behind 
these  three  Protestant  divines  we  go  to  the 
earliest  of  the  Fathers.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  in  the  manner  of  categorical  definition ; 
but  the  definitions  in  this  article  may  be 
dearly  gathered  from  them ;  convenient  quo- 


tations and  translations  of  such  passages  may 
be  seen  in  Bishop  Browne^s  Expoeition  of  the 
ArticU$y  p.  444  et  eeg.  (2nd  edit.). 

The  preaching  of  the  pure  Word  and  the  duo 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  are  two  of  the 
so-called  AotM  of  the  Churchy  a  third  being  the 
use  of  discipline ;  the  three  are  set  out  at  full 
length  in  the  second  part  of  the  Homily  for 
Whitsuntide  [p.  494,  ed.  S.P.C.K.] :  **  The 
Church  hath  always  three  notes  or  marks 
whereby  it  is  known:  pure  and  sound 
doctrine,  the  Sacraments  ministered  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  right 
use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.'*  But  more 
familiar  to  an  ordinary  reader  will  be  the 
'* notes**  contained  in  the  Apostles*  and 
Nicene  Creeds,  that  the  Church  is  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  Apostolic :  om^,  because  her  Shepherd 
is  one,  and  under  Him  she  is  one  flock ;  holy, 
being  founded  by  the  holy  Christ;  Catholic, 
since  she  is  open  to  the  whole  world ;  Apostolic^ 
as  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone. 

The  Church  is  made  up  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians living  in  this  world;  and  joined  witli 
these,  those  who  have  deputed  in  God*s  faith 
and  fear  into  the  next  world.  But  though 
thus  internally  one,  externally  the  Church  is 
not  so.  She  has  been  divided  since  the  ninth 
century  into  the  two  great  sections  of  (1)  the 
Eastern  Church  and  (2)  the  Western  Church ; 
and  these  again  have  been  subdivided  into 
many  portions,  which  are  considered  under 
their  respective  heads.  The  division  into 
sections  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  evU, 
and  it  \&  the  conviction  of  this  evil  which 
has,  especially  of  late  years,  led  good  men  of 
all  sections  to  pray  ana  long  for  the  Beunion 
of  Christendom.     [Unity  of  thb  Chubcbu] 

The  Voice  of  the  Universal  Church,  i.e.  of 
the  whole  body  of  particular  and  local 
Churches,  has  never  been  heard  in  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  since  the  Sixth  General 
Council  of  A.D.  680. 

The  word  Church  is  used  not  only  in 
the  great  sense  which  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered, but  is  also  applied  to  the  buildings  in 
which  assemblies  of  the  members  of  thed^ris- 
tian  Church  are  held.  As  the  Romans  applied 
the  words  curia  and  eenatue  both  to  the 
members  of  those  bodies  and  to  their  place  of 
meeting,  so  the  Greeks  came  to  use  the  word 
eccleeia  in  the  same  twofold  sense.  Tertullian 
says,  *'  Confugiunt  in  eccleeiam,**  meaning  the 
material  Church;  and  St.  Jerome,  upon 
Isaiah  Ix.,  tells  us  that  the  Emperors  built 
churches  {ecclceias)  with  the  public  revenue; 
and  there  is  mention  of  the  destruction  of 
churches  in  the  history  of  the  persecutions 
early  in  the  third  century. 

These  churches  differed  in  form  probably 
as  widely  in  old  time  as  do  the  finest 
of  our  d^urches  now.  Some  were  round; 
some  were  quadrilateral  externally,  but  had 
a  circular   nave  touching   one  ^d,  and  a 
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dttncd  toachin^  the  circle  at  the  other  end, 
vith  chapels  beside  it.  The  "  round  church  *' 
of  the  Temple  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers 
irbo  know  London.  Some  ancient  churches 
woe  formed  from  abandoned  heathen  temples, 
▼hich  were  altered  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 
Christian  worship;  some  were  built  over 
tombs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  cer-' 
tainly  what  was  the  exactformof  such  churches, 
bat  Uie  following  may  be  taken  as  describing 
their  general  characteristics.  They  were  re- 
mored  as  fiur  as  possible  from  all  other 
common  buildings,  and  surrounded  with 
courts,  gardens,  or  buildings  belonging  to  the 
dinich.  The  porch  was  me  outermost  part, 
from  which  there  was  a  passage  into  a  cloister, 
t^.  a  square  court,  with  covered  galleries 
round  it,  supported  by  pillars,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  monastery.  Under  these 
galleries  stood  the  poor,  who  had  the  liberty 
to  beg  at  the  charch  gate.  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  there  was  a  fountain  for  people  to 
waah  their  lumda  and  f&cea  before  uey  went 
to  prayers.  At  the  further  end  of  the  cloister 
there  was  a  doable  porch,  in  which  there 
were  three  doors,  leadmg  into  the  basilica,  or 
body  of  the  church.  One  part  of  this  double 
porch  was  outside,  and  the  other  inside,  which 
the  Greeks  called  narthex.  Near  the  basilica, 
on  the  outside,  there  were  generally  two  small 
buildings,  the  baptistery  or  font,  and  the 
restry,  where  the  church  furniture  was  kept. 
The  basilica  had  three  divisions,  made  by  two 
rows  of  pillars,  which  supported  the  galleries 
<m  either  side,  the  middle  being  the  nave. 
Towards  the  farther  end,  eastward,  stood  the 
altar,  and  behind  it  was  the  presbyterium,  or 
sanctuary,  where  the  priests  stood  during 
Divine  Service,  with  the  bishop  in  the  middle 
of  them,  his  chair  being  at  the  easternmost 
end  of  the  church.  Before  the  altar  was  a 
sort  of  balustrade,  or  rails,  called  eancelli, 
"which  resembled  the  modem  choir.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  was  the  ambo,  or 
pulpit,  which  was  a  sort  of  raised  seat,  having 
steos  on  either  side  for  the  priests  to  go  up 
and  read  the  lesBons.  Sometimes  tiiere  was 
one  of  these  raised  desks  on  each  side,  leaving 
a  space  open  in  the  middle,  that  the  altar 
might  be  seen  by  the  congregation.  The 
desk  for  the  Qospel  was  at  the  bishop's  right 
hand,  and  that  lor  the  Epistle  at  the  other. 
The  space  between  the  desk  and  the  altar 
was  for  the  choir,  who  were  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  clergy.  The  roof  of  the  sanctuary 
was  lower  than  me  rest  of  the  church.  This 
iarther  end  was  sometimes  called  the  *<  Tribu- 
nal," because,  in  the  secular  basilicas,  this 
was  the  place  where  the  magistrate  or  judge 
sat,  with  the  officers  of  the  court  about  him. 
The  floor  of  this  part  of  the  church  was  raised 
higho-  than  the  rest,  so  that  the  bishop 
v^ked  down  a  decline  to  come  to  the  altar. 

The  altar  was  a  table  made  of  rich  materials, 
and  placed,  if  possible,  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
martyr,  whence  came  the  custom  in  after 


times  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  without 
putting  some  relic  imdemeath  it.  There  was 
nothing  fixed  immediately  to  the  altar,  but 
there  were  four  pillars  erected  at  the  four 
comers,  and  from  these  a  sort  of  pavilion  or 
tent  was  suspended,  which  covered  the  whole, 
and  was  called  the  ciborium,  [Oibohium.] 
Sometimes  a  silver  dove  hung  over  the  altar, 
to  symbolise  the  Holy  Ghost.  Churches  were 
often  enriched  with  mosaic-work,  and  with 
historical  paintings  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
our  Savioiur's  miracles,  and  of  other  religious 
subjects,  intended  to  assist  devotion  'and  in- 
struct the  ignorant. 

Church  Building. — The  manner  of 
building  churches  in  ancient  times  was  for 
the  founder  to  make  appUcation  to  the  bishop 
for  his  licence.  The  bishop,  or  his  com- 
missary, came  and  set  up  a  cross  to  mark  the 
site,  after  which  the  founder  might  proceed  to 
build.  When  finished  it  was  consecrated,  after 
which  the  sacraments  might  be  ministered 
therein.  No  church  can  be  recognised  by  law 
unless  it  be  thus  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 

Several  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
passed  to  provide  further  accommodation 
to  meet  the  growth  of  population.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Church 
was  high  in  power  and  influence.  Parliament 
erected  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  to  every  Londoner 
through  its  prominent  situation — St.  Mary's 
in  the  Strand.  The  money  was  raised  by 
granting  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron 
on  coate  for  three  years.  This  produced 
£350,000.  In  George  the  Third's  reign  an 
Act  **  to  promote  the  building,  repairing,  and 
providing  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  of 
houses  for  the  residence  of  ministers,  and 
churchyards,  and  glebes,"  allowed  persons  by 
deed  of  gift,  or  by  will,  executed  three  months 
before  decease,  to  give  lands  not  exceeding 
five  acres,  or  goods  and  chattels  not  exceeding 
£500,  for  this  purpose.  By  a  further  statute, 
the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  issue  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  on 
which  the  Bank  might  advance  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  ten  years,  for 
the  proper  spendijig  of  this  money.  They 
were  to  examine  into  the  state  of  parishes  and 
extra-parochial  places,  and  to  see  where  addi- 
tional churches  and  chapels  were  most  re- 
quired, and  to  lend  money  out  of  the  million 
raised,  on  condition  that  a  proportion  was  added 
from  the  Parish  Church  rate.  These  rates  having 
been  legally  secured,  might  be  extended  over 
several  years.  There  are  still  parishes  on  which 
such  rates  are  levied  to  ipay  for  churches  so 
built,  but  the  Compulsory  Church  Rate  Aboli- 
tion Act  of  1860  rendered  any  further  levy- 
ing of  this  character  impossible.  TChuech 
Rates.]  The  Commissioners  might  slso  make 
representation  of  the  need  of  subdividing 
parishes  into  separate  ecdesiastical  district)^ 
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aud  when  new  churches  were  built  in  these, 
rights  of  marriages  and  funerals  belonged  to 
them  as  to  the  mother  churches.  No  graves 
were  to  be  made  in  new  churches ;  free  seats 
for  the  poor  were  to  be  provided.  These 
Commissions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fresh  powers  were  given  them,  but  their 
duties  were  at  len^^  transferred  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Conmiissioners  in  1857. 

Church  CongroM.    [Coxqrsss.] 

Church  Sates. — A  tax  formerly  levied 
on  parishes  for  the  repair  of  church  fabrics, 
and  for  the  carrying-on  of  Divine  worship. 
Br.  Hook,  writing  when  these  rates  were 
legally  enforced  and  recoverable  like  any 
other  rate,  made  this  defence  of  them :  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  this  country 
has  been  bought  and  sold  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  church  of  the  parish  is  to 
be  kept  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of  that 
property.  Except  for  this  liability,  a  larger 
suiti  would  have  been  paid  for  the  property. 
For  those,  therefore,  who  have  thus  profited 
by  the  existence  of  a  church  rate  to  refuse 
that  rate,  and  so  appropriate  to  themselves 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  is  an  act,  not 
only  of  profaneness,  but  of  dishonesty.*' 
— Ch,  Lietionary.  But  conflicting  decisions 
for  many  years  kept  up  a  continual  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  church  rates. 
The  best  legal  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  for 
the  rgpairs  of  the  church,  the  churchwardens 
might  enforce  a  rate  apart  from  the  vestry,  but 
for  purposes  of  worship,  organist's  salary,  etc., 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  was 
necessary.  However,  the  Church- Kate  Com- 
pulsory Abolition  Act  of  1860  ended  this 
controversy.    [Church  Building.] 

Churching  of  Women.— Some  rite 
answering  to  that  now  known  under  this 
familiar  name  has  existed  from  antiquity; 
but  the  idea  which  underlay  it  before  the 
Reformation,  always  in  its  title,  and  some- 
times in  its  subject-matter,  was  the  Judaic  one 
of  purification  from  ceremonial  uncleanness 
rather  than  of  thanksgiving  for  a  mercy. 
The  notion  of  such  uncleanness  prevailed 
very  widely — see  Ellis's  Historical  Zettertf 
3rd  ser.,  ii.  226 :  "  There  is  a  certain  super- 
stitious opinion  and  usage  among  women, 
which  is,  that  in  case  a  woman  go  with  child 
she  may  christen  (that  is,  be  sponsor  to)  no 
other  man's  child  as  loDg  as  she  is  in  that  case." 
In  1880  a  woman  with  child  refused  to  take 
an  oath  at  a  police-court  (Xotea  and  Queri^Sj 
6th  ser.,  iii.  48) ;  this  was  probably  an  un- 
reasoning survival  of  the  same  thought. 

In  the  English  pre-Reformation  oflBce, 
this  idea  was  shown  by  the  title,  "The 
Order  of  the  Purification  of  Women  after 
Child-birth,  before  the  Door  of  the  Church," 
by  this  appointment  of  the  porch  or  outside 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  oflice,  and  by 
the  concluding  formal  introduction  into  the 


church  with  the  words,  "  Enter  thou  into  the 
Temple  of  Gk)d,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal 
life,  and  live  for  ever."  In  1549,  though  the 
first  clause  of  the  title  was  retained,  the  office 
was  to  be  used  in  the  church,  **  nigh  unto  the 
quire  door."  In  1552  the  title  was  changed  to 
the  present  one,  and  the  office  to  be  used  "nigh 
•unto  the  place  where  the  table  standeth."  In 
1562  the  latter  sentence  was  further  altered  to 
"some  convenient  place ; "  but  none  can  be 
more  convenient  than  the  altar  rails,  which 
were  approved  by  the  bisho}>s  at  the  Savoy 
Conference. 

There  was  an  early  use  as  to  dress:  the 
woman  was  directed  to  wear  a  veil  (occasionally 
church  property),  of  such  a  kind  as  is  now  used 
at  confirmation  and  marriage :  this  lasted,  at 
least,  far  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Bishop  Coein's  Articles  (1662)  inquire  if 
women  "are  decently  veiled."  Archdeacon 
Stanley,  of  London  (1728),  inquires  whether 
they  "are  decent,"  which  doubtless  has  the 
same  meaning. 

The  office  was  formerly  not  used  for  un- 
married women  till  they  had  done  their 
penance,  and  injunctions  to  this  effect  are 
given  by  many  of  the  seventeenth  century 
bishops;  Archbishop  Grindal  enjoined  (at 
York  in  1571,  at  Canterbury  in  1576)  that, 
even  after  the  penance,  or  acknowledgment, 
such  a  churching  should  not  take  place  except 
on  a  Sunday  or  holy  day.  A  cleric  now  called 
upon  to  church  an  unmarried  woman  must 
at  least  satisfy  himself  that  her  sin  is  sincerely 
repented  of. 

Churchwardens  are  officers  who  were 
appointed  originally  to  carry  on  the  repairs 
of  church  buildings,  to  take  care  of  the  goods 
of  the  church,  and  to  see  that  Divine  Service 
is  duly  conducted.  They  have,  however,  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  manner  of  Divine 
Service,  even  though  they  deem  that  manner 
illegal;  they  must  report  to  the  bishop. 
Under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
one  churchwarden,  or  three  parishioners,  may 
initiate  proceedings.  On  the  churchwardeus 
fall  the  duties  of  rating  the  parishioners,  of 
clearing  the  church  and  church^k'ard  of 
loiterers  during  service,  of  preventing  quarrel- 
ling and  brawlmg.  They  can  prevent  strange 
preachers  from  occupjnng  the  pulpit  unless 
they  produce  their  letters  of  orders.  Church- 
wardens are  elected  the  first  week  after  Easter, 
or  the  week  following,  and  are  chosen  bj' 
the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  parish- 
ioners, if  that  may  be;  but  if  they  cannot 
agree  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  minister 
chooses  one  and  the  parishioners  the  other. 
In  some  parishes  the  custom  has  prevailed  of 
the  parishioners  choosing  both  churchwardens, 
and  such  right  is  good  in  law.  They  serve 
for  one  year.  During  the  vacancy  of  a 
benefice  they  take  charge  of  the  temporalities, 
and  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service, 
charging  the  expense  thereof  upon  the  futui^ 
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incumbent.  In  mother  parishes,  but  not  in 
district  churches,  churchwardens  are  tx  qffieio 
OTereeers  of  the  poor. 

Cnraxchyard.    [Bukial.] 

Criborinm. — In  ancient  times  this  word 
Iksd  two  meanings:  (1)  the  baldacchino,  or 
ahar  canopy  [Baldaccuino]  \ 
(2)  from  the  centre  of  this 
canopy  was  often  suspended  a 
Teceptade  for  the  Keservwl 
Host,  the  consecrated  bread  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  this  also  had  »Y>r  m  &  . 
the  name  of  eiborium  *^  S  7  » 
r^cudamore's  Notitia 
Euchtiristiea] ;  another  name" 
was  that  of  pyx,  which  aitcr- 
wards  became  the  more  common. 
It  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  doye;  this  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also  sus- 
pended over  the  font.  In  English  Boman 
Catholic  churches  it  is  the  name  given 
to  the  pyx  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  kept. 

In  some  "  ritualistic  "  Churches  the  canister 
for  keeping  the  altar-bread  is  called  the  pyx ; 
bat  this  ia  incorrect. 

CirC1UliC6]lioil8. — A  fanatical  section 
of  the  DoxATisTS  (q.v.).  The  name  was 
also  applied  in  Germany  to  some  furious 
supporters  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in 
his  contest  with  Pope  Innocent  lY.,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

CSxdUliCUdon. — Babbi  Leo  of  Modcna 
gives  us  the  following  accoimt  of  the  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Jews  when  they  circumcise, 
which  they  never  do  before  the  eight  days 
mentioned  in  the  Law  ;  but  they  defer  it  when 
the  child  happens  to  be  ill  or  weak.  There  is 
a  godfather  to  hold  it  during  the  operation, 
and  a  godmother  who  brings  it  to  the  place 
and  carries  it  back  again.  The  place  may  be 
any  private  house  as  well  as  the  synagogue. 
Two  seats  are  prepared  with  silk  cushions — 
one  for  the  godfather,  the  other  designed  for 
the  prophet  Elias,  who  is  thought  to  assist 
inviiiibly  at  all  these  ceremonies.  Friends 
are  invited  to  meet  the  Circumciser,  called 
Mohel,  who  brings  a  dish,  wherein  his  instru- 
ments and  other  necessaries  are — the  razor, 
astringent  powder,  rags,  cotton,  and  oil  of 
rotes.  While  they  are  waiting  for  the  god- 
mother, who  comes  accompanied  by  other 
women,  and  delivers  the  infant  to  the  god- 
father at  the  door  (for  no  woman  enters), 
those  within  sing  some  hymn  or  canticle,  and 
when  the  child  is  come  they  cry  "Baruc 
Habba,"  or  Welcome.  The  ceremony  ended, 
the  Mohel  takcfl  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  bless- 
ing it  once,  repeats  a  second  benediction  for 
tile  child,  giving  him  the  name  chosen  for 
him.   Afterwards  they  repeat  the  128th  Psalm, 


**  Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,"  etc. 
This  being  ended,  the  godfather  hands  the 
child  to  the  godmother  to  be  carried  home 
and  given  to  its  mother. 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Church  on  the  eighth 
day  after  Christmas.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Grallican  in  its  origin.  It  is  said 
[Dr.  Barry's  Teackei'B  Prayer  Bitok]  that  the 
day  was  commonly  used  rather  as  a  feast,  **  in 
protest  against  the  riotous  heathen  celebration 
of  the  1st  of  January,  of  which  protest  there 
is,  perhaps,  still  an  echo  in  the  Collect.  .  . 
With  us  now  it  blends  with  the  idea  of  New 
Year's  Day,  tending  to  solemnise  the  opening 
of  the  year  by  the  thought  of  responsibility 
and  struggle  against  sin." 

Cistaroiaii  Monks,  or  Bemardines, 

or  White  Monks. — An  Order  of  monks 
who  derived  their  name  from  Cisteaux,  or 
Citeaux  fLat.  Cistereium),  a  village  between 
Dijon  ana  Chalons,  in  Bui:gundy.  This  Order 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1098,  by 
Kobert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  but  the  attempts 
of  the  first  founder  to  gather  a  society 
together  at  Citeaux  had  proved  a  failure,  and 
when  he  forsook  it  in  despair,  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
Harding.  Here,  under  much  discouragement, 
Harding  laboured  for  some  years,  not  wholly 
in  sympithy  with  the  life  of  labour  rather 
than  of  study  and  meditation  which  the 
Cistercians  had  adopted.  At  length,  in  a.d. 
1113,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
arrival  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  a 
company  of  thirty  young  and  zealous  men, 
who  came  to  enlist  tbemselves  as  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  Order.  From  that  time  it  began 
rapidly  to  flourish;  and  St.  Bernard*s  intel- 
lectiial  power  and  self-denying  piety  made 
him  in  his  lifetime  the  most  influential  person 
in  Christendom.     [Bekna&d,  St.] 

William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
in  A.D.  1128,  founded  the  first  Cistercian 
Abbey  in  England,  at  Waverly,  in  Surrey. 
The  beautiful  Abbey  of  Tintem,  on  the  Wye, 
was  founded  three  years  after.  Then,  in 
A.D.  1132,  Walter  TEspec,  a  baron  in  the 
North,  built  the  still  more  beautiful  Abbey 
of  Rieval ;  Roger  de  Mowbray,  a  few  years 
later,  was  the  founder  of  Byland ;  and 
Thurstan  encouraged  the  prior  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  St.  Mary's,  York,  to  found 
Foimtains.  The  Order  reached  its  height  of 
I>ower  in  a.d.  1145,  when  Eugene  III.,  a 
CHstercian  and  pupil  of  St.  Bernard's,  became 
Pope.  King  Stephen  had  appointed  his 
nephew  William  to  succeed  Thurstan  at 
York ;  but  the  Yorkshire  Cistercians  per- 
suaded the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  to  elect  the 
Archbishop  Henry  Murdoch,  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, and  by  the  help  of  Pope  Eugene  they 
gained  their  point.  It  continued  in  favour 
long  afterwards,  and  King  Edward  I.,  though 
he    was   jealous    of   the    power    of    other 
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monasteries,  founded  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
ValeEoyaL 

The  Cistercians  were  called  White  Monks 
from  their  dress,  which  was  a  white  frock  or 
cassock,  over  which  they  wore  a  black  cloak 
when   they  were   beyond  the    walls  of  the 


CISTXSCIAN   MONK. 

monastery.  Their  abbeys  are  still  left  in 
ruins  in  the  lovely  spots  where  they  were 
first  fixed  by  the  disciples  of  Bernard,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  common  haunts  of  men, 
in  lonely  mountain- valleys,  where  they 
taught  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile.  Bernard 
himself  was  guided  by  his  religious  love  of 
nature  to  make  choice  of  such  places. 
**  Believe  me,"  he  said  to  Henry  Murdoch, 
"you  will  find  more  lessons  in  the  woods 
than  in  books.  Trees  and  stones  will  teach 
you  what  you  cannot  learn  from  masters. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  it  is  written,  <He 
made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  P  *  [Deut.  xxxii. 
13.]  You  have  need  not  so  much  of  read- 
ing, as  of  prayer :  and  thus  may  Grod  open 
your  heart  to  understand  His  law  and  His 
commandments.*'  No  doubt  such  was  the 
feeling  of  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
dwelt  at  Tintem,  or  at  Fountains  and  RievaL 
And  here,  as  the  early  Benedictines  had 
reclaimed  the  marsh-lands,  the  Cistercians 
reclaimed  the  moors. 

There  were  about  one  hrmdred  houses  of 
Cistercian  monks  and  nuns  when  Henry 
VIII.  destroyed  them.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  those  founded  by  King 
John  and  Edward  I.,  already  mentioned, 
were  Fumess,  in  Lancashire,  founded  by 
King  Stephen;  Lanthony,  Monmouthshire; 
Jorval,  or  Jervaux,  and  Kirkstall,  Yorkshire ; 
Melrose,  in  Scotland ;  Vale  Crucis,  Denbigh- 
shire, besides  several  others  in  Wales;  and 
Wobum,  Combermere. 

dapham  Sect.— A  name  given  to  a 
distinguished  body  of  pious  philanthropists 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Henry 
Thornton,  a  wealthy  banker,  had  his  residence 
on  the  borders  of  Clapham  Common.  Next 
door  to  him  lived  William  Wilberforce,  and 
hard  by  were  the  houses  of  Granville  Shaipe, 


Zachary  Macaulay,  James  Stephen,  and  John 
Shore,  Lord  Teignmouth.  Successive  in- 
cumbents of  the  parish  were  John  Venn  and 
Dr.  Dealtry.  The  influence  exerted  by  the 
co-operation  of  these  men,  and  of  the  friends 
who  came  to  visit  them — ^men  like  Simeon 
and  Dean  Milner  and  Clarkson — was  of  vast 
importance  in  its  day.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  leading  on  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself ,  was  the  work  of  this  coterie. 
The  Evangelical  party  found  here  their 
chief  rendezvous.  They  started  the  Christum 
Observer y  the  only  religious  periodical  of  the 
day  worth  notice ;  they  were  the  founders  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
of  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  religious 
meetings;  and  they  wrought  greatly  on 
behalf  of  Church  Missions  to  the  heathen. 
A  brilliant  account  of  the  Clapham  Sect 
and  its  doings  will  be  found  in  No.  10  of 
Sir  James  Stephen^s  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography, 

dare,  St.,  foundress  of  the  Order  of  the 
Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  was  bom  at  Assisi  in  1194^ 
and  died  there  in  1253.  She  learned  the 
severest  asceticism  under  the  teaching  of  St. 
Francis,  who  established  her  Order  in  1224. 
Innocent  IV.  relaxed  the  strictness  of  its 
rules  in  1246,  but  their  rigour  was  revived, 
and  even  increased,  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Colette  of  Corbie,  and  in  1631  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Strictest  Observants  was  a  yet 
further  development  of  the  Order. 

darke,  Samuel  (1676—1729),  bom  at 
Norwich,  educated  at  the  Free-school  there, 
and  afterwards  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
His  first  literary  works  were  mathematical. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  domestic  chaplain  to 
Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  his 
constant  friend  through  life«  and,  after  pre- 
ferring him  to  the  living  of  Drayton,  near 
Norwich,  obtained  for  him  successively  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Benet's,  in  London,  and  that 
of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  on  which  occajsion 
he  took  his  D.D.  degree.  The  first  great 
work  by  which  he  became  known  was  his 
Boyle  Lectures,  preached  in  1704,  being 
Discourses  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  Ood.  By  this  work  and  a  subsequent  one, 
on  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^  he 
became  the  reviver  of  modem  Arianism  in 
England.  He  was  involved  in  controversy 
from  that  time  forward,  his  chief  opponent 
being  Waterland.  The  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  in  1714  pronounced  his  work 
dangerous,  and  four  years  later  Dr.  Robinson, 
Bishop  of  London,  charged  against  him.  He 
was  a  gentle  and  amiable  man,  and  well  rcsid, 
but  not  a  powerful  writer.  His  works  were 
collected  into  four  volumes  by  Dr.  Hoadly. 
[Deism.] 

darke,  Adam,  LL.D.  {b.  1760  or  1762,  d. 
1832). — A  Wesleyan  minister  and  preacher, 
and  author  of  a  learned  Bible  Commentary, 
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stOl  well  known,  thougli,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
t^it  superseded,  not  now  so  much  used  as 
formerly.  He  was  bom  about  1760,  in  Ire- 
knd,  but  was  English  by  father's  descent, 
and  by  mother's  Scottish.  Clarke's  early  edu- 
cation was  from  his  father,  and  he  was  for  a 
time  engaged  on  the  farm,  and  then  as  a  linen- 
dnper*s  assistant,  at  Coleraine :  but  in  1777  he 
vas  brought  into 'contact  with  the  followers 
of  John  Wesley,  and  in  1778  introduced  by 
one  of  the  preachers  to  the  notice  of  Wesley 
himself.  At  Wesley's  wish  he  was  placed 
at  the  Kingswood  School,  near  Bristol,  which 
Wesley  had  established  in  1748 ;  but  he  did 
not  remain  there  long,  for,  boy  as  he  was, 
Wesley  made  him  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  1779,  and  in  1780  he  was  ordained 
at  Bristol,  at  which  time  the  unhappy 
young  man  was  required  to  listen  to  seven 
sermons  in  one  day.  From  that  time,  dur- 
ing nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  his  life, 
CUrke  continued  his  work  as  a  Wesleyan 
minister:  he  was  of  great  weight  and  in- 
fluence among  his  party,  and  in  1806,  1814, 
and  1822  was  President  of  the  Conference. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Church  of  England 
was  that  of  ihe  original  leaders,  of  not  desiring 
separation  from  her,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
he  was  confirmed  by  Lewis  Bagot,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  after  his  ordination.  He  encouraged 
his  flock  also  to  apply  to  the  bishops  for 
Confirmaticm ;  when  he  baptised,  buried,  and 
ordained,  he  used  the  offices  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  communicated  at  her 
altars. 

Of  his  literuy  work,  the  Commentary  is 
the  chief  (8  Tok  4to,  1810-26),  a  learned 
work — for  its  time  extraordinarily  so— but 
with  many  fantastic  notions,  an4  in  some 
reQ>ects  not  perfectly  sound  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sonship  of  Christ.  His  Bibliographical 
DiaUmary  tatd  Mitcellany  (8  vols.  12mo, 
1802-6}  is  of  little  value.  A  Clavis  Bibliea, 
1820,  was  written  for  the  use  of  two  Buddhist 
priests  from  Ceylon  whom  he  received  into  his 
house  and  baptised,  but  who  afterwards 
relapsed;  and  he  was  at  one  time  engaged 
by  the  Government  on  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  Kymer's  FoBdera^  a  design  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned.  His  Miscellaneous 
Works  were  published  in  13  vols.  (1836). 

Clarke  fspent  his  later  years  partly  (from 
1815  'to  1823)  at  MiUbrook,  in  Lancashire, 
where  an  estate  had  been  purchased  for  him 
by  his  friends;  he  afterwards  resided  at 
&i8tip,  near  Uxbri(^,  and  died  of  cholera  in 
a  fri^d*a  house  at  Bayswater,  where  he  had 
gone  to  pveadti,  Aug.  26th,  1832. 

CUurkvoiiy  Thomas,  bom  March  26th, 
1760,  at  TVlsbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  com- 
menoed  his  education  at  the  Free  Grammar 
Sdbool  there,  of  which  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man, was  master.  Thence  he  went  to  St. 
Paul's  School,  London,  and  afterwards  to 
St  John*8  College,  Cambridge.    In  1785  he 


gained  the  prize  for  a  Lathi  dissertation  on 
the  question,  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will  P  "  In  collecting  his 
materials  for  this  essay,  he  had  become  so 
much  moved  by  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
that,  although  he  had  token  deacon's  orders, 
he  gave  up  all  chances  of  preferment,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
working  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  He  translated  his  paper  into  English, 
and  through  it  became  connected  with  a  body 
of  Quakers  who  had  the  same  work  at  heart. 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  meantime,  Clarkson  worked 
in  various  parte  of  England,  and  also  in  Paris 
during  the  fiercest  months  of  the  Revolution. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  incessant 
labour,  the  cause  was  won,  in  1807,  by  the 
passing  of  a  law  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  further,  in  1833,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  Clarkson 
died  at  his  residence,  Playford  Hall,  Sussex, 
Sept.  26th,  1846,  aged  86.  Ho  was  the  author 
of  several  works  bearing  on  the  one  great 
object  of  his  life. 

Clara  Meetings.  —  A  Methodist  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  congregation  is  divided 
into  sections,  under  a  leader  appointed  by  the 
pastor.  This  leader  is  a  sort  of  district 
visitor.  He  has  to  meet  the  members  of  his 
class  regularly,  to  advise,  comfort,  rebuke, 
and  to  receive  contributions,  ete. 

Clement  of  Somey  one  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  third  Bishop  of  Borne.  Some 
hold  that  he  is  the  Clement  mentioned  in 
PhU.  iv.  3,  but  this  is  improbable.  No  details 
of  his  life  are  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  rei^  of 
Domitian.  Two  Epistles  written  by  him  to 
the  Corinthians  are  extant.  The  first  is  occa- 
sioned, as  much  of  St.  PauVs  first  Epistle  to 
the  same  Church  was,  by  feuds  and  factions 
which  had  arisen.  St.  Clement  exhorts  to 
love  and  unity  in  a  tone  of  childlike  beauty  . 
and  tenderness.  The  work  is  full  of  quotations 
from  the  writing^  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
second  epistle— the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  in  dispute — is  a  homily  rather 
than  an  epistle.  Both  may  be  read  in  Arch- 
bishop Wie's  Apostolic  Fathers.  Other  works 
which  have  been  ascribed  tohim  are  now  recog- 
nised to  be  spurious ;  they  are  the  Reeognitionsy 
the  Clementine  Homilies^  and  the  Epitome.  The 
second  of  these  is  like  a  fiction,  consisting 
partly  of  letters,  partly  of  a  narrative  of  a 
journey  made  by  Clement,  and  what  befell 
him.  But  under  the  romantic  adventure  is 
discernible  an  endeavour  to  teach  Ebionite 
doctrine.  Probably  the  work  is  that  of  an 
heretical  teacher  of  the  second  or  third 
century. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 

greatest  and  nobleet  of  early  Christian  writers. 
He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Pant.£NU8 
(q.v.),  ^m  whom  he  learned  what  principles 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gnosticism,  and  by  this 
knowledge  was  able  to  do  more  than  any  one 
had  ever  done  to  undermine  it.  He  saw  that  its 
intention  was  to  search  after  Gk>d.  He  had  en- 
tered into  that  search,  and  in  his  prayers  and 
seeking^  had  learned  that  Gk>d  had  sought 
and  found  him.  He  gathered  scholars  around 
him,  and  taught  them  to  bow  themselves 
to  the  Divine  will,  to  love  Gk>d  and  His 
laws,  and  thus  he  wrought  a  more  prac- 
tical effect  than  any  teacher  that  the 
century  produced.  Three  complete  treatises 
af  his  survive,  and  the  principle  underlying 
them  all  is  the  same :  it  is  not  we  only  who 
are  seeking  God;  Gtod  is  also  seeking  us, 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  find  rest. 
The  works  are  (1)  Logoi  Frotreptikot^  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  heathen ;  (2)  P<»dagogu9y  "  the 
Instructor '' ;  (3)  Strofnaia^  miscellanies,  a  col- 
lection of  information  concerning  new  and 
current  opinions,  arranged  and  viewed  by  one 
who  had  gone  through  anxieties  of  his  own, 
and  had  learned  S}'mpathv  with  seekers  and 
wanderers.  Br.  Kaye,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  writings.  "  He  seems  to  me,*'  writes 
F.  D.  Maurice,  "  that  one  of  the  old  Fathers 
whom  we  should  all  have  reverenced  most 
as  a  teacher  and  loved  best  as  a  friend.*' 

Clerestory. — The  spelling  of  this  word 
is  at  first  sight  deceptive,  ^ince  it  appears  as 
if  connected  with  eler%Uy  the  root  from  which 
"  clergy  **  and  the  other  familiar  words  of  the 
class  are  derived ;  but  it  is  simply  the  "  clear 
storey'*  of  any  building,  rising  above  its 
other  parts.  As  most  familiarly  used,  it  is 
therefore  that  part  of  the  nave  of  a  church 
which  is  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  it  may 
or  may  not  possess  a  row  of  small  windows. 

<nerg[7,  ClerioSy  Clerks.— These  are 
general  titles  of  ministers  of  religion,  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  are  not  so  engaged,  and 
who  are,  in  relation  to  them,  styled  Laymen,  or 
the  laity.*  The  word,  in  these  English  forms, 
comes  from  the  Greek  eUros^  "a  lot,'*  the 
clergy  being  regarded  as  those  of  the  whole 
Chiwch  who  are  especially  the  lot  of  the  Lord. 
From  very  early  times  the  word  has  been  thus 
applied  [Bingham*s  Origines  Eceletiattiea, 
I.,  v.  7],  as  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325, 
though  with  some  variation,  since  there  was  a 
time  when  the  name  was  in  some  deg^^e  pe- 
culiar to  the  inferior  or  minor  orders,  in  such 

*  The  word  lay  is,  however,  of  wider  use,  and  is 
often  applied  by  members  of  other  leamedprofes- 
sionB  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  clergy.  Thus,  in 
Parliamentary  language,  "  Lay  Lords  are  opposed 
to  **  Law  Lords,"  and  the  word  is  also,  thongh  lem 
commonly,  used  by  medical  men.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
strange  epithet  "lewis,"  used  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Freemasons,  is  a  form  of  it. 


phrases  as  "bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and 
eleries,**  There  is  a  parallel  to  this  at  the 
present  time  in  the  common  expression  of 
"  bishops  and  clergy."  All  through  primitive 
and  MedisBval  times  the  word  may  be  traced, 
and  at  last,  before  the  Keformation,  it  be- 
came of  very  wide  application  indeed,  even  a 
bishop's  menial  servants  being  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  class ;  in  many  cases,  how- 
ever, these  had,  if  not  actually  minor  orders, 
at  least  the  tonsure.  In  modem  times  it  is,  in  its 
ecclesiastical  sense,  confined  to  those  actually 
in  holy  orders,  with  the  one  familiar  exception 
of  the  **  parish  clerk,"  and  an  occasional  use 
of  the  word  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  equally 
familiar  **  business  "  use  of  the  word  ekrk  comes 
down  from  the  time  when  most  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world  was  in  the  clergy.  The  legal 
term  of  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  once  more  fami- 
liar than  it  is  now,  had  the  same  origin,  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  exemption  of  clerics 
from  trial  b^  civil  courts.  After  this  it 
degenerated  into  a  mere  conventional  plea  in 
arrest  of  judgment  by  those  who  had  even  so 
much  learning  as  was  necessary  to  repeat  the 
first  verse  of  the  Slst  Psalm,*  or  some  verse 
from  the  New  Testament  [Kerr's  Student^ 
flackstone^  p.  514].  The  statute  which  per- 
mitted this  was  altogether  abolished  by  7 
and  8  Geo.  FV.,  cap.  28. 

Clinioal  Baptism. — ^The  baptism  of 
adults  on  a  sick-bed.  Tfais  was  never  denied 
by  the  primitive  CSiurch  to  such  as  were  in 
apparent  danger  of  death;  but,  as  it  was 
necessarily  performed  by  affusion,  and  there 
were  then,  as  now,  some  who  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  all  baptism  except  by  immersion, 
it  was  not  for  this  reason  thought  well  of. 
For  another  reason  also,  and  one  more  directly 
connected  with  it  as  clinical,  it  was  not 
favoured — because  it  was  supposed  to  show 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  in 
delaying  the  rite ;  and  in  this  point  of  view, 
if  he  recovered,  he  was  generally  considered 
as  unfit  for  holy  orders.  This  provision  was 
made  by  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea,  a.  d.  3 14, 
which,  however,  allowed  ordination  in  cases 
of  g^eat  necessity  or  great  merit.  St. 
Cyprian  (Archbishop  of  Carthage  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century)  handles  the 
matter  in  his  69th  Epistle  [ad  MagnuBi\,  It 
may  be  gathered  froai  Ms  langua^  that  such 
a  baptism  was  performed  sometimes  by  af- 
fusion, sometimes  even  by  aspersion  (accord- 
ing, doubtless,  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case),  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  his  words 
have  usually  been  translated  as  if  the  latter 
only  were  the  case. 

Such  baptism  has  not  been  provided  for 
in  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  lungland,  but 

*  The  verse  so  used  was  called  the  **  neck- 
verse  "— 

**  Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Were't  my  neck-Terse  at  Hairibee. 

Lai/  of  th§  LaMi  MinstnL,  i.  9^ 
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it «» at  preaeat,  sometimes  necessary ;  and  an 
office  is  given  by  Sir  William  Cope  and  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  VinUUio  Injirmonm.  For 
TQception  into  the  Church  in  case  of  reoovery, 
whidi  m,  of  course,  a  much  rarer  case,  there 
i%  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  as  yet  no 
published  office. 

CSlodoald,  St.,  commonly  known  as  St 
Qoady  wiiS  the  son  of  Clodomir,  Elng  of 
Orleans ;  he  lost  his  father  in  524,  in  the  battle 
which  this  prince  gained  over  the  Borgundiana, 
St  Cloud  was  lnt>ught  up  in  Paris,  at  the 
court  of  his  grandmother.  Queen  Clotilda, 
with  his  brothers  Theobald  and  Goutaire. 
dotaire,  nncle  to  these  young  princes,  took 
them  away  under  pretence  of  crowning  theni, 
nrA  then  murdered  Theobald  and  Goutaire 
with  his  own  hands,  but  St.  Cloud  was  con- 
veyed away  and  concealed  by  some  lords  of 
the  court  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  re- 
sig^ned  his  father's  dominions,  entered  himself 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  took  leave  of  the  world. 
Ue  became  acc^uainted  with  one  Severinus, 
who  lived  in  a  bttle  cell  near  Paris,  and  spent 
some  time  with  him  in  monastic  discipline, 
bat  it  was  not  long  before  he  retired  into 
Provence  for  more  solitude.  Being  discovered 
in  this  country,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Eusebius,. 
St.  €rermanua*s  predecessor.  After  some  time 
he  withdrew  to  Nogent,  on  the  Seine,  two 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  he  built  a  monas- 
tery and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  it.  He 
ftied  about  560,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery. 

Cloister  ( Lat.  elauitrum,  **  an  enclosure  " ) . 
—(1)  A  monastery.  (2)  The  central  square 
forming  the  inner  court  of  a  monastery,  en- 
closed by  the  other  buildings,  and  used  by  the 
monks  as  a  place  of  study  and  of  exercise. 

CUnrosllOOy  &  locality  now  unknown — 
some  take  it  to  be  Chelsea,  others  Cliffe-at- 
Uoo  in  North  Kent — chosen  at  the  Council 
op  HsBTFOBD  (q.v.)  in  673,  as  the  place  for  the 
yearly  synod  of  the  English  Church.  There 
are  only  a  few  records  left  of  the  meetings 
which  were  successively  held.  The  most 
important  on  record  is  that  held  a.d.  747, 
uooerCutiibert,  for  reformation  of  abuses.  See 
Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  QnmeiU,  iii.  360-385.  At 
that  cooncQ  Festival-days  were  appointed  for 
8t  Gregory  and  St  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 

ClcmSf  King  of  the  Franks,  and  founder 
of  the  Prankish  Empire  in  andent  Gaal. 
[Chablvxaoke.]  He  was  a  heathen  when  he 
was  invited  by  the  Christian  dergy  to  invade 
Gaol,  they  being  moved  W  the  desire  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Arianism  processed  by  the  native 
dwellers.  He  was  baptised  at  Rheims  on 
Christmas  Bay,  496. 

daaiao  Xonlai. — ^^^  Order  of  monks 
wis  founded  by  Odo  of  Clugny,  in  Bargundy, 
sad  from  his  monastery  it  took  its  name. 


These  monks  were  only  a  reformed  section  of 
the  Benedictines.  They  lived  under  thdr 
rule,  and  wore  the  same  dress.  [Bbnbdio- 
TDCBS.]  Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  William 
Earl  Warren,  son-in-law  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  one  of  his  richest  barons,  brought  these 
monks  into  England,  and  built  tJ^eir  first 
house  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  about  a.I).  1077. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Order  was  in 
much  esteem  among  the  Normans,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  some  ,of  the  old 
and  native  Benedictine  abbeys  into  alien 
Cluniac  priories,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The 
English  monks  were  not  favourable  to  the 
Order,  which  was  rather  a  French  than  an 
English  one.  Its  houses  were  for  the  most 
part  filled  with  Norman  or  French  monks, 
and  they  were  all  subject  to  the  Abbot  of 
Clugny,  who  sometimes,  when  he  had  interest 
enough  with  the  Pope,  levied  contributions 
ux>on  the  priories  in  England. 

There  were  never  more  than  twenty  Cluniac 
monasteries  in  England,  the  principal,  next 
to  that  of  Lewes,  beiag  tiie  Abbey  of 
Bemumdsey. 

Cobluutty  Loud.    [Oldcastli.] 

Codes  (Lat,  '*  a  manuscript**). — ^Thereare, 
according  to  Mr.  Scrivener,  1,583  Codices  of 
the  New  Testament  known  to  exist.  Probably 
others  will  yet  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
Eastern  monasteries^  Bat  veiy  few  of  these 
MSS.  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Codices  are  divided  into  Uneialt^  i,e,  those 
written  in  capital  letters,  and  CwrtwM^  those  in 
running  hand.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  the 
Codex  Smaitieutf  was  found  by  Tischendorf 
in  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1859. 
[BiBLB ;  Textual  Cbiticism.] 

Ccslioola  («.«•  **  Heaven  Worshippers  **). 
— So  called  on  account  of  their  using  the  woitl 
"  Heaven  "  in  place  of  **  God,**  as  is  tiie  custom 
of  the  Jews.  An  ancient  heretical  sect,  of 
whom  not  much  is  known,  but  probably 
closely  foUowinp^  the  Ebionites  (q.v.).  They 
were  numerous  m  Africa,  and  were  condemned 
in  408  as  heathens  and  heretics. 

Ccsna  Domixii  ("  The  Lord's  Supper  '*). 
— ^A  name  applied  not  only  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, but  sometimes  to  the  day  of  its 
institution,  viz.  Maundy  Thursday.  Also 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Papal  Bull,  claiming 
supremacy  over  all  kings. 

Cosnobitd*    [Monasticism.] 

ColansOf  John  William,  first  Bishop  of 
Natal,  was  bom  in  1814.  Giving  early  signs 
of  unusual  mathematical  abilities,  he  was 
sent,  after  the  usual  term  of  schooling,  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeroan  m  1836,  and  be^une  Fellow  and 
assistant  tutor  of  his  college.  After  spending 
four  years  as  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  he 
returned  to  his  college,  and  there  remained 
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till  he  was  presented  in  1^46  to  the  living 
of  Fomcett  8t.  Mary*B,  in  Norfolk.  In  this 
village,  among  a  population  of  300,  he  worked 
for  seven  years  with  such  seal  and  sympathy 
that  his  name  is  even  now  regarded  there 
with  affection  by  the  old  people.  He  here 
turned  to  account  the  experience  which  he 
had  gained  in  tuition  by  publishing  his  ele- 
mentary Algebra  and  AriUtmetiCf  which  had 
an  enormous  circulation.  A  volume  of 
Village  SepnotUy  published  towards  the  end 
of  his  incumbency,  were  regarded  at  the  time 
as  models  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  earnest- 
ness and  of  practical  enforcement  of  duty. 

In  1853  the  diocese  of  Capetown  was  divided, 
and  the  sees  of  Natal  and  Grahamstown  were 
created.  By  the  advice  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force.  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  offered  the 
new  sees  to  Brs.  Colenso  and  Armstrong,  and 
.  they  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
coinprising  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
F.  I).  Maurice,  who  had  just  been  deprived 
of  his  professorship  at  King^s  College,  London. 
[MAvaicB.]  This  was  a  step  which  disquieted 
some  of  his  friends,  but  he  so  defended  him- 
self that  no  further  complaints  were  heard. 
8oon  afterwards  appeared  his  Ten  Week*  in 
Nataly  giving  his  first  impressions  of  colonial 
life  and  the  prospects  of  missionary  work. 
But  he  was  now  fiQl  of  this  missionary  work. 
He  studied  the  Zulu  tongfue,  wrote  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  it,  and  translated  the  Prayer 
Book  and  parts  of  the  Bible  into  it.  These 
books  were  printed  in  his  own  house  and 
under  his  own  superintendence.  Meanwhile 
he  had  prepared  a  new  translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  published 
in  1862,  with  a  commentary  ^*from  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view."  It  was  this  publica- 
tion which  first  raised  against  him  the  cry  of 
heresy.  He  had  called  in  question  the  popu- 
lar view  of  the  Atonement,  and  also  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  He  had, 
moreover,  raised  some  cavil  by  refusing  to 
impose  monogamy  on  Caffres  who  had  a  plur- 
ality of  wives,  as  a  condition  of  baptism. 
Neither  the  Bible,  he  said,  nor  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church  sanctioned  such  a  high- 
handed requirement.  In  proceeding  with  his 
Biblical  translation,  and  while  teaching  it  to 
the  Zulus,  he  arrived  at  further  changes  in 
his  opinions.  It  was  a  period  of  much  agita- 
tion of  religious  thought  at  home,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  publication  of  Esaayt  and 
Reviewe  the  same  year  that  his  book  on  the 
Romans  appeared.  [Essays  and  Reviews.] 
Next  year  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his 
work  entitled  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Examined,  a  work  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation,  for  it  expressed 
his  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
altogether  unhistorical  in  character.  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  chiefly  by  elaborate 
calculations  he  had  made  of  dates  and  num- 


bers, which,  as  he  declared,  were  altogether 
irreconcilable  by  any  process  whatever.  He 
said  in  his  preface : — *^  If  I  cannot  find  the 
means  of  doing  away  with  my  present  diffi- 
culties, I  see  not  how  I  can  retain  my  epis- 
copal office,  in  the  discharge  of  which  I  must 
require  from  others  a  solemn  declaration  that 
they  *  iinf eignedly  believe  all  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,* 
which,  with  the  evidence  now  before  me,  it  is 
impossible  wholly  to  believe  in."  His  mind, 
however,  was  somewhat  calmed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  acquitting  the 
Essayists,  and  he  took  a  bolder  and  more 
aggressive  line  in  the  successive  parts  which 
followed.  The  numberless  answers  which 
appeared  divide  themselves  into  two  methods 
of  argument.  There  were  some  disputants 
who  took  the  Bishop's  details  one  by  one  and 
gave  answers  to  them.  Such  were  those  of 
I>r.  A.  J.  McCaul,  Hebrew  Professor  at  King*6 
CoUege,  London,  and  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  in 
his  Commentaty  on  the  Bible,  And,  indeed, 
this  method  was  following  the  Bishop's  own 
lines.  He  founded  his  disbelief  in  the  g^eral 
history  upon  the  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tions which  he  alleged  himself  to  have  found. 
Thev  replied  upon  each  difficulty  that  it  was 
soluble,  and  Dr.  McCaul  undoubtedly  proved 
that  the  Bishop  misunderstood  several  pas- 
sages through  want  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew.* 
But  probably  a  more  convincing  mode  of 
treatment  was  that  of  starting  with  the 
Divine  element,  plainly  discermble  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  patriarchs,  and  treating  details  as 
containing  possible  errors,  whether  through 
cop  vists'  mistakes,  or  even  made  in  compilation 
or  in  editing.  This  was  the  line  taken  by 
Kingsley  in  his  admirable  volume  of  sermons 
entitled  The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch;  by 
Maurice,  in  some  reviews;  and  by  Dean 
Stanley,  who,  though  in  his  characteristic  way 
he  vig^rousljr  defended  Colenso's  right  to 
criticise  details  and  to  express  his  honc»t  con- 
victions, yet  brought  forth  in  a  very  striking 
way  the  religious  and  ethical  glory  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  his  first  volume  on  the  Jewish 
Church.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  con- 
troversy, we  see  that  the  infiuence  of  Colenso 
upon  Biblical  exegesis  has  been  marked  and 
abiding.  There  is  admission  of  possible  error 
in  the  letter,  but  there  is  also  a  fuller  uid 
deeper  recognition  of  that  which  gives  the 
Bible  its  value  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  con- 
viction that  it  is,  though  so  human,  a  true 
revelation  of  God.  In  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  the  first  alarm  which  such  a 
novelty  produced  in  the  religious  world,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  amidst  the  natural  indignation 


*  0.9.  The  Bishop  ridicaled  the  oommand  that  the 
priest  should  carry  the  oflkl  of  the  saciifloed  besrts 
outside  the  oamp,  and  represented  him  as  canrinf 
it  on  his  back.  Dr.  MoGaul  quietly  showed  that 
the  Hebrew  meant  '*  shall  canse  to  be  oarried,**  and 
this  objection  at  onoe  disappeared. 
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that  broke  out,  mistakes  were  made  and  bitter 
things  were  too  hastily  said.  Addresses 
Moied  in  on  the  Bishops,  who,  having  met  in 
Feb^  1863,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  fiuhop  Colenso : — 

**  Wa.  the  nndeniffDed  Azohbishope  and  Biahops 
of  the  United  Chnrch  of  Knylimd  and  Ireland,  ad- 
dnaa  yoa  with  deep  btotheziy  anzietTt  as  one  who 
ahana  with  ua  the  gtave  reeponaibiUtiea  of  the 
Epiaeopal  office. 

**  It  IB  impossible  f oras  to  enter  here  into  axvn- 
Beat  with  Tou  as  to  joor  method  of  handling  that 
Bible  which  we  believe  to  be  the  Word  of  Qod,  and 
oafthetrath  of  which  rest  all  onr  hopes  for  eternity. 
Hot  do  we  here  raise  the  question  whether  you  are 
l«SaUf  entitled  to  retain  your  present  office  and 
raiooo  in  the  Church,  complicated,  moreover,  as 
that  question  is  by  the  fhtct  of  your  being  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  now  at  a  distance 
from  yoor  diocese  and  province. 

**Batwe  feel  bound  to  put  before  you  another 
view  of  the  case.  We  understand  you  to  sar  (Part 
XL,  y.  xziii.,  of  /our  Pemtattueh  and  Book  qfJothua 
CribooIIv  AnmttuNl)  that  you  do  not  now  bdyteve 
that  which  you  voluntarily  professed  to  believe,  as 
the  indlapenaable  condition  of  your  being  entrusted 
wiA  your  present  office.  We  understand  you  also 
to  8»  that  voa  have  entertained,  and  have  not 
afcandoaed,  the  conviction  that  you  could  not  use 
the  Ordination  Service,  inasmuch  as  in  it  you '  must 
require  from  others  a  solemn  declaration  that  they 
*'nBle%sedly  beUere  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;"  which,  wilh  the 
•ndeoee  now  before '  you, '  it  is  impossible  wholly 
tobeUevein.'  (Part  L,  p.  zii.)  Ana  we  understand 
yoa  farther  to  intimate  that  those  who  thinkwith 
yoa  are  precluded  from  using  the  Baptismal  Service, 
asdeonsequently  (mm  we  must  infer)  other  offices  ox 
tbePmyer  Book,  unless  they  omit  all  such  passages 
asassome  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  (Part 
a,p.xxiL) 

"  How,  it  cannot  have  eso^ped  von  that  the  lucon- 
■iite&cy  between  the  office  you  hold  and  the  opinions 
70a  avow  is  causing  great  pain  and  grievous  scandal 
to  the  Chnrcfa.  And  we  solemnly  ask  you  to  con- 
Msr  once  more,  with  the  most  serious  attention, 
^^•ther  you  can,  without  harm  to  your  own  con- 
Mioiee,  retain  your  position,  when  you  can  no  longer 
iiMhazge  its  duties  or  use  the  formularies  to  which 
you  have  subscribed.  We  will  not  abandon  the  hope 
that,  thitNUfh  earnest  prayer  and  deeper  study  of 
Sod's  Word,  yon  may,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Bo^  Spbit,  be  restored  to  a  state  of  belief  in  which 
ypo  nay  be  aUe,  with  a  clear  conscience,  again  to 
whazge  the  duties  of  our  sacred  office ;  a  result 
vhichj  frmn  regard  to  your  highest  interests,  we 
shoou  welcome  with  the  most  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tioB^We  are,  your  faithful  brethren  in  Christ. 

This  was  signed  hy  all  the  English  and  Irish 
Bidi0|D8,  except  Dr.  Thirlwall  of  St.  David's, 
•s  weU  as  hy  those  of  Montreal,  Sydney,  Tas- 
Buuna,  and  Jamaica.  As  the  Bishop  did  not 
eontply  with  the  request,  most  or  all  of  these 
inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their 
dioceses. 

In  Jnly  of  that  year  legal  proceedings  were 
tsken  against  him.  A  fonn^  charge  of  false 
tsMhing  Was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
ss  Metropolitan,  by  Dean  Douglas  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bombay],  Dr.  Merriman,  Arch- 
deacon (afterwards  Bishop)  of  Grahamstown, 
tad  Archdeacon  BadnalL  The  trial  followed, 
the  Ifetzopolitan  presiding,  assisted  by  the 
Bidiops  of  Grahamstown  and  Orange  Free 
State,  and  on  Dec  14th  the  Assessors  de- 
Hreredtheiropinionfl.  The  Bishop  of  Grahams- 


town especially  smnmed  up  the  errors  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  teaching  in  a  f orciMe  manner,  pro- 
nouncing that  his  **  arguments  are  not  con- 
sistent with  anv  creed  that  teaches  the  Divinity 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  except  that  which  is 
condemned  by  the  Church  as  Nestorianism." 
This  was  followed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  himself,  ending  with 
sentence  of  deposition. 

Against  this  jjudgment  Bishop  Colenso  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pnvy  Council,  and  on  March  20, 
1865,  the  Judicial  Committee,  for  that  time 
consisting  of  Lord  ■  Chancellor  Westbiiry, 
Lords  Kmgsdown  and  Cranworth,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  (DoEui  of  Arches),  and  Lord  BomiUy, 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  pronounced  the  Cape- 
town sentence  to  be  void  in  law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Crown  had  no  legal  power  to 
constitute  a  bishopric,  or  to  coiSer  coercive 
jurisdiction,  within  any  colony  possessing  an 
independent  legislature;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  letters-patent  purporting  to  create  the 
sees  of  Capetown  and  Natal  were  issued  after 
those  colonies  had  acquired  legislatures,  the 
sees  did  not  legally  exist,  and  neither  Bishop 
possessed  in  law  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 
Upon  this  the  Bishop  returned  to  his  see,  the 
churches  of  it  being  vested  in  him,  though  in 
other  ren>ects  his  authority  had  been  declared 
void.  He  achieved  another  le^  success  in 
Oct.,  1866,  in  forcing,  by  a  decision  of  Lord 
Romilly,  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  to 
pay  his  salary,  with  arrears. 

From  that  time  he  came  but  little  before 
the  world  for  a  long  time.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  which,  though  no 
definite  statement  was  made,  it  was  seen  to  be 
at  least  doubtful  whether  he  accepted  certain 
statements  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  as  historicaL  Prol^ 
ably  the  vagueness  represented  his  own  state 
of  mind:  that  of  wishing  to  believe,  yet 
hindered  by  intellectual  difBiculties.  His 
work  as  a  bishop  with  his  clergy  was  certainly 
a  &ilure.  The  clergy  dwindled  in  number, 
and  diocesan  organisation  seems  to  have  been 
niL  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  felt  very 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  defeated,  and,  when 
the  Lflunbeth  Conference  met  in  1867,  he  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  au- 
thoritative expression  of  the  Conference  in  his 
favour.  Here,  however,  he  was  again  de- 
feated [Lambbth  Conference],  but  until  the 
end  he  always  spoke  of  his  action  as  un- 
doubtedly and  unquestionably  valid,  and 
refused  to  reconsider  it  in  any  shape.  In 
1869  he  and  his  brethren  consecrated  a  new 
bishop  to  Natal  at  the  Gape,  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  attempt  to  hold  Uie  con- 
secration in  England. 

Once  more  Bishop  Colenso  was  to  appeat 
prominently  in  controversy,  though  this  time 
it  was  political  rather  thsin.  theological ;  and 
whatever  opinions  men  might  form  of  his 
theology,  he  now  proved  in  a  remark- 
able  way   his    singleness   of   purpose    and 
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yearning  after  right.  Though  ostandsed  by 
the  religiouB  wond,  he  was  extraordinarily 
popular  with  the  colonists,  who  admired  hia 
character  and  abilities,  and  flocked  to  hear 
him  preach.  But  when,  in  1874,  the  LangaU- 
balele  difficulty  took  place,  the  Bishop  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  '*  rebel "  cbielt  and 
brought  to  light  many  acts  of  cruelty  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  colonists  against 
the  Oaffres.  Then  his  popularity  was  at  an 
end.  But  he  held  his  ground  firmly;  he 
came  to  England  to  plead  the  poor  black 
man's  cause,  and  succeeded  in  securing  terms 
for  him  from  Lord  Oamarvon,  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  No  one  but  the  Zulus  could  speak 
for  him  now ;  they  and  Getewayo  thenceforth 
knew  him  as  "  Father  of  his  people."  And 
thus  to  the  end  his  life  was  spent.  He  went 
on  translating  the  Bible  into  Zulu,  and  show- 
ing himself  a  good  and  brave  defender  of  the 
oppressed.  It  is  pleasinjg  to  note  that  one  of 
his  mo9t  uncompromising  opponents,  Dean 
Green,  exchanged  friendly  words  with  him 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  spoke  lovingly 
of  him  afterwards.  He  succumbed  at  lengtn 
to  the  strain  of  the  hard  work  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
June  20th,  1883. 

Colat,  John  {b.  1466,  d.  1519),  died  before 
the  English  Reformation  began,  but  he  was  one 
of  its  g^reat  forerunners,  for  he  publicly  urged 
its  necessity,  and  the  spirit  of  free  Scriptural 
inquiry  which  led  in  that  direction  showed 
itself  strongly  in  him. 

He  was  bom  in  London,  the  eldest  of 
eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  merchant  of  London,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1486  and  1495;  but  of  these 
twenty-two,  all  but  himself  died  infants  or 
very  early  in  life.  His  father  died  in  1510, 
and  was  buried  in  Stepney  Church,  but  Lady 
Colet  survived  even  her  last  son,  dying  at  the 
age  of  above  ninety.  The  Colets  were  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  family,  resident  at  Wend- 
over  ;  Sir  Henry  was  a  younger  son,  and  the 
elder  branch  was  residing  at  Wendover  when 
the  Ltfe  of  the  Dean  was  written  (1726)  by 
Samud  Ejiight,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Ely  and 
Archdeacon  of  Berkshire  {d.  1746). 

John  Colet,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted, 
was  brought  up  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  in 
Threadneeidle  Street,  then  the  most  consider- 
able school  in  London,  where  his  friend  More 
afterwards  was.  He  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1483,  and  was  B.A.  1487,  M.  A.  1490. 
He  took  minor  orders  very  early,  and  was  an 
acolyte  (as  well  as  an  undergraduate)  when 
instituted  (Aug.  6th  1485)  by  Bishop  Gold- 
well,  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectorship  of  Denning- 
ton,  in  that  county.  To  this  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  "William  Knevitt,  one  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death.  On 
Oct.  2nd,  1490,  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop 
Russell  of  Lincoln  to  the  rectory  of  Thum- 
ing,   in   Huntingdonshire,   on   his   fath^s 


presentation,  but  this  he  resigned  fai  1493, 
when  he  became  a  Prebendary  of  York.  He 
was  also  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Martin  the  Gi-eat,  London,  and  resigned 
it  for  a  prebend  of  SaUsbury  in  1503. 
The  rectory  of  Stepney  he  also  held,  and 
resigned  when  made  dean.  Most  of  these 
preferments  he  held  while  an  acolyte,  or 
minor  cleric,  according  to  the  permission  of 
canons  then  in  force;  for  he  was  not  or- 
dained deacon  tiU  Dec.  17th,  1497,  or  priest 
till  July  26th,  1498. 

Colet's  academical  education  was  of  course 
the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  then  in 
vogue,  and  he  was  also  a  learned  mathe- 
matician ;  but  what  we  should  now  call  lus 
classical  knowledge  was  at  first  confined  to 
Latin,  Greek  being  then  scarcely  known  in 
England.  It  was,  however,  fast  reviving  as  a 
study,  and  Colet,  among  othw  Oicford  men, 
devoted  himself  to  it  earnestly.  For  this 
purpose  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italv  from. 
1493  till  1496,  and  studied  Greek  Divinity 
under  the  learned  men  who  were  then 
gathered  there.  On  returning,  he  went  down 
to  Oxford,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
lecture  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  fame.  For  a  young  M.  A.  in 
minor  orders  to  lecture  on  Buch  a  subject 
was  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  doubtless  the 
novelty  collected  for  him  a  class  at  first,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  men  of  all  standings, 
from  doctors  to  undergraduates,  flocked  to  hear 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  lectures  themselves. 
These  were  cast  in  a  thoroughly  different 
style  from  the  fashionable  mode  of  inter- 
preting Scripture,  which  had  become  almost 
entirely  that  of  passing  lightly  over  the 
literal  sense,  and  giving  great  prominence  to 
the  allegorical,  tropological,  and  anagogioal 
senses :  *  or  that  of  commenting  rauier  on 
detached  verses  than  an  organic  whole.  This 
Colet  altogether  reversed,  bringing  forward 
the  historical  and  practical  meaning  of  the 
Epistle  which  he  chose  (that  to  the  Romans), 
and  freely  and  critically  expounding  it  as 
that  which  had  an  actual  reference  to 
Christians  of  all  time.  These  lectures,  or 
commentaries,  of  Colet's  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (some  also  on  those  to  the  Corinthians) 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  University  Litoury,  Gam- 
bridge.  Copies  of  the  latter  are  aJso  at 
Corpus  Christi  and  Emmanuel  Colleges,  and 
at  tiie  end  of  the  CC.C.  one  are  four  letters 
on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
addressed  to  a  friend  named  Raduli^us,  who 
was  probably  Ralph  Collingwood,  Dean  of 
Lichfield  (1512).  Short  extracts  from  some  of 
these  lectures  and  letters  may  be  seen  in 
Seebohm's  Oxford Reformert  (1 867 ) .  They  were 
published,  with  the  chief  of  Dean  Colet's 
other  works,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  sub- 
master  of   his  school,  1867-76.      By  these 

*  These  three  senses,  verr  hriefly  ez^alDed. 
teaoh  what  is  to  be  (1)  bettered,  (2)  done,  (3)  hoped 
for. 
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ketora  Colet  greatly  helped  forward  the 
study  of  Scripture,  ana  it  was  during  their  de- 
Ikmf  that  he  was  joined  at  Oxford  (1497)  by 
Ensmns,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  and 
Thomas  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
1^  came  up  as  an  undergraduate,  and  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  younger.  The 
three  worked  toget^ier  in  their  liberal  itudies 
and  in  the  cause  of  progress,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  "  The  Oxford  Reformers." 
Bat  their  association  did  not  last  long,  for 
Ensmus  left  Oxford  in  1499,  and  in  the  same 
Tear  Mot«  also  was  taken  away,  d^preeleas,  by 
hit  father  to  study  the  law.  Colet,  left  alone 
at  Oxford,  continued  his  lectures  on  St.  Paul, 
and  became  known  at  Court  as  a  preacher 
through  the  introduction  of  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  when  Bishop  of  London,  1602>3,  and 
having  taken  his  D.D.  in  1504,  was  in  1605 
made  Dean  and  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

He  continued  here  the  same  work  that  he 
had  begun  at  Oxford,  preaching  on  all 
Sundays  and  holy  days,  and  maintaining 
Iectiir»  (deliyered  by  E^mus,  and  others  of 
his  Oxford  friends)  both  on  his  favourite  St. 
Paul  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  At 
fint,  as  it  appears,  this  was  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  but  at  last,  in  1518,  he  succeeded  in 
estabbshing,  or  rather  restoring,  a  regular 
foundatioa  for  lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
Chanoellor.  In  1512  Colet  was  made  Pro- 
locutor of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
and  preached  before  both  Houses  (Feb.  6th, 
1412)  his  celebrated  **  Reformation  Sermon." 
The  text  was  **Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing ol  your  mind "  [Horn.  xii.  2],  and  the 
as  a  strong  appeal  to  clergy  of  all 
n,  pointing  out  tlmt  to  their  worldli- 
and  laxity  the  evils  of  the  Church  were 
owing,  and  that  with  them  reformation  must 
begin.  The  original — for  it  was,  of  course,  in 
Latin— 4s  in  Right's  Life  (ed.  Oxford,  1823), 
and  a  trandation,  said  to  be  by  the  Dean 
himacif ,  follows. 

Colef  s  proceedings  as  dean  had  already 
given  some  offence,  but  it  is  probable  that 
tlua  sermon  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
articles  of  heresy  which  were  soon  afterwards 
exhibited  against  him  to  Archbishop  Warham 
by  Bicfaard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  two  others.  The  Archbishop,  however, 
quashed  the  accusation,  and  refused  to  try  the 
rase.  One  more  attempt  Colet's  enemies 
made  against  him  in  another  way  in  the  next 
year,  1513:  he  had  preached  against  war 
both  at  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII.'s  French 
fampaign;  this  led  them  to  think  that  the 
king's  mind  might  be  turned  against  him. 
Colet,  however,  so  justified  himself  in  an 
intenriew  with  the  king  that  the  latter  is  said 
io  have  exclaimed,  "  Let  evenr  man  have  his 
ovn  doctor ;  this  man  is  my  doctor,"  whore- 
«poa,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  says,  "the  hi 
voltes  dqNuied  without  their  bone."    Col 


states  [Eoeletiastieal  Mistory,  iii.  451||  that 
Colet  preached  a  second  sermon,  retractmg,  in 
a  manner,  his  first,  but  this  has  no  contem- 
porary mention,  and  may  be  doubted. 

Last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  Colet's 
services  to  education  must  be  spoken  of.  In 
1510,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  he  suoceeded  to  considerable  private 
propcniiy,  which,  with  great  judgment,  he  de- 
voted to  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Gram- 
mar School  for  boys,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  many  founded  at  the  time. 
A  list  of  more  than  fifteen,  dating  from  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteentii  century, 
may  be  seen  in  Knight,  p.  90 ;  and  King  Ed- 
ward YJ.'s  schools  are  well  known.  Colet's 
school  was,  according  to  his  own  words  in 
the  statutes,  *<  special^  to  encrease  knowledge 
and  worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ 
Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and  manors  in  the 
children.  For  that  extent,"  he  goes  on,  "  I 
will  the  children  leame  first,  above  all,  the 
catechizdn  in  Fnglishe,  and  after,  the  aoddens 
that  I  made."  The  **  cateohiz5n '*  was  a 
short  religious  instruction  of  Colet's  own, 
ending  with  a  most  beautiful  ^'  little  prayer 
to  the  Child  Jesus,  the  President  of  the 
school,"  for  such  is  its  dedication,  and 
a  bust  of  this  Divine  President  was  originally 
placed  over  the  high  master's  seat.  The 
*'  accidens  "  was  the  predecessor  of  the  famous 
grammar  of  the  first  high  master,  William 
Lilly,  the  propria  qua  nutrilms  and  a$  in 
prtuentiy  which  educated  our  fathers  as  late  as 
fifty  years  ago.  The  number  of  boys  to  be 
taught  in  the  school  was  one  hun(&ed  and 
fifty-three,  a  choice  singularly  taken  from 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  [John  xxi. 
11],  and  quaintly  showing  the  founder's  mys- 
ti<»l  turn  of  mind.  To  these  children  ''his 
epistle  is  very  pretty,"  as  Samuel  Pepys  says. 
"  Lyfte  up  your  lytell  whyte  handes  for 
me,"  he  concludes,  '*  whiche  prayeth  for  you 
to  God." 

Dean  Colet  died  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
Sept.  16th,  1519,  and  was  buned  in  his 
caUiedral.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  author  of  a  Treatite  on  the 
Seven  Saeramentt,  and  one  on  the  Angelic 
Hi&rarchiee  of  Dionysim  the  Areopagite, 

Coleridf^e,  Samvel  Taylor  {p,  1772,  d. 
1834),  an  eminent  poet,  philosopher,  and  theo- 
logian. He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  and  master 
of  the  grammar-school  there.  He  was  a  shy 
and  retiring  youth,  and  being  sent  to  the 
Bluecoat  School,  carried  his  habits  with  him, 
all  the  while  reading  eagerly  by  himself.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  astonished 
all  his  companions,  both  by  his  knowledge 
and  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  talking ;  but  he 
won  liltle  success,  and  suddenly  left  in  de- 
spondency. Having  with  characteristic  good- 
nature given  his  last  penny  to  a  beggar-man 
in  the  street,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier;  but 
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hU  colonel,  after  four  months,  finding  out 
his  learning  and  ability,  procured  his  dis- 
charge; perhaps  the  more  easily  because  he 
was  found  to  bear  the  character  of  being  the 
clumsiest  rider  in  the  regiment,  bruised  all 
over  by  iaMs  from  his  horse.  He  next  became 
a  Unitarian  preacher,  and,  in  common  with 
Southey,  who  soon  after  became  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  then  in  its  full  swing.  In 
1796  he  published  his  first  poems,  and  started 
a  periodical  called  the  Watchnum^  which  was 
not  successful.  He  went  abroad  with  Words- 
worth in  1798,  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  brothers  Wedgwood,  and  on  his  return 
became  a  writer  for  the  Morning  Post,  He 
had  by  this  time  shaken  himself  clear  of 
Rationalism  and  Republicanism,  but  severe 
constitutional  suffering  unham>ily  led  him  to 
resort  to  opium  for  reliel  The  habit  grew 
upon  him,  and  caused  him  horrible  bodily  and 
mental  agony  for  years.  All  this  time  he 
was  writing  but  fitfully,  and  to  little  purpose. 
At  length,  in  1816,  a  kind  surgeon,  James 
GiUman,  and  his  wife,  took  him  into  their 
house  at  Highgate,  and  here  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  dajrs.  Under  their  tender  care  his  health 
and  consequent  peace  of  mind  were  in  great 
measure  restored,  and  here  he  wrote  his  greatest 

Shilosophical  works — works  manifestmg  the 
eep  conviction  to  which  he  had  come  of  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Christianity.  The  chief  of 
these  are.  The  Friend,  a  series  of  essays.  Lay 
SermonSf  Aide  to  Rejleetion,  and  Eseayt  on  Church 
and  State.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Com- 
fsMions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  His  residence  at  Highgate 
became  the  resort  of  inquirers  from  £r  and 
near,  who  came  to  listen  to  "the  old  man 
eloquent,*'  as  Wordsworth  called  him,  and 
many  of  them  were  permanently  influenced  by 
his  teaching.  His  disciples,  among  whom  we 
must  place  Wordsworth,  Hare,  and  Maurice, 
have  had  a  vast  influence  on  current  theology. 
De  Quincey  called  his  "the  largest,  most 
spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most  com- 
prehensive, in  my  judgment,  that  has  yet  ex- 
isted amon^  men.''  Neither  his  poems  nor  his 
prose  writings  make  much  bulk.  This  has 
been  explained  by  his  unhappy  habit  of  opium- 
eating,  which  pe^ysed  his  power.  But  it  is 
rather  attributable  to  his  intense  desire  to 
satisfy  himself,  and  not  to  put  forth  anything 
which  should  misinform  or  mislead.  His  great 
merit  in  theology  was  that  he  saw  what 
was  good  in  German  divinity,  and  strove  to 
bring  that  into  harmony  with  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  He  showed,  single- 
handed,  that  Christianity  does  not  depend  on 
external  evidence,  as  writers  of  the  Paley 
school  had  held,  but  that  it  is  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion, that  there  is  that  gift  in  man  which  re- 
cogfnises  it,  and  accepts  it ;  that,  in  &ct,  men 
believe  in  Gkxi  because  God  speaks  to  them, 
and  tells  them  that  He  is.  Christianity  is  not, 
indeed,  discoverable  by  human  reason,  it  is  not 


the  creation  of  moral  consciousneas,  but,  said 
he,  it  is  "  in  accordance  with  human  reason ; 
faith  is  the  continuation  of  reason,  carrying 
the  soul  on  when  the  eye  of  reason  has 
reached  its  own  horizon."  "Vou  ask  me  my 
views  of  the  Trinity.  I  accept  the  doctrine 
not  as  deduced  from  human  reason  in  its 
grovelling  capacity  for  comprehending  spiri- 
tual things,  but  as  the  clear  revelation  of 
Scripture."  His  opinions  are  best  learned  from 
his  Aide  to  Rejleetion  and  his  Literary  Be- 
tnaine,  the  latter  being  full  of  the  most  acute 
and  beautiful  criticisms  of  such  writers  as 
Hooker,  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan, 
of  all  of  whom  he  was  a  devout  admirer.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
Coleridge  has  been  the  greatest  leader  of  reli- 
gious thoi^ht  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  died  in  perfect  peace  on  July 
25th,  1834. 

Coleridgo,  Dbrwbnt  {b.  1800,  d.  1883), 
son  of  the  preceding,  claims  mention  hero  as 
the  Principal  of  the  first  Training  College  for 
Schoolmasters,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, 
established  in  1841.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
volume.  The  Scriptural  Character  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Church,  a  book  setting  forth  opinions  im- 
bibed from  his  father.  It  was  not  successful, 
never  passing  into  a  second  edition,  though  it 
deserved  a  better  fortune.  Perhaps  its  failure 
disheartened  him,  for  he  never  published  any 
further  theology.  But  his  personal  chantcter 
and  influence  were  great  in  their  time,  and 
largely  guided  the  tone  of  elementary  educa- 
tion when  the  movement  in  its  favour  began. 

CoUeot. — ^A  collect  is  a  short  prayer  of  a 
particular  Idnd,  and  formed  upon  certain  defi- 
nite principles.  The  essentials  are,  that  it 
is  a  prayer  of  a  single  period,  offering  up  a 
single  petition,  and  ending  with  a  mention  of 
Christ's  mediation,  or  a  doxology  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  both.  Within  these  limits  there 
are  some  variations,  and  in  speaking  of  them, 
the  eighty-three  "  Collects  of  the  Day  •'  will 
chiefly  be  considered. 

1 .  The  addreee  of  the  collect  is  almost  always 
to  God  the  Father ;  one  (Trinity  Sunday)  is  to 
the  Holy  Trinity;  three  (Third  Advent,  St 
Stephen,  First  Lent)  are  to  God  the  Son ;  but 
there  is  none  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  the 
seventy-nine,  the  word  "  Father''  is  used  in 
four  cases  (First  Easter,  SixthEpiphany,  Second 
and  Twenty-fourth  Trinity) ;  m  thirty  the  ad- 
dress is  other^^dse  certain  from  the  language  of 
the  collect;  and  the  remainder  n^  be  con- 
sidered as  governed  by  analogy.  Tne  addiess 
may  be  simple,  as  "O  God,"  "Almighty  God," 
or  there  may  be  added  a  reference  to  the  com- 
memorated fact,  as  at  the  three  great  seasons 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  WhitsimUde  ;  or  a 
Divine  attribute,  either  in  terms,  as  ^*  ^e  Pro- 
tector of  all  that  trust  in  Thee"  (Fomth 
Trinity),  or  by  implication,  as  "Who  seeat 
that  we  have  no  power  of  ourselvee  to  help 
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<nixm1t«s  *'  (Seomd  Lent) ;  or  a  reference  to 
the  Divine  meroy,  as  ''who  art  always  more 
ntdy  to  hear  than  we  to  pray"  (Twelfth 
Triiuty) ;  or  to  the  Divine  purposes,  as  **  who 
ihewest  to  them  that  be  in  error  the  light  of 
Thy  Troth  "(Third  Easter);  or  to  the  present 
ecoaomy  of  God,as  on  the  Feasts  of  St  Simon 
and  An  Saints. 

2.  The  petiiioH  may  also  be  simple,  as 
^'merdfolly  grant,  that  by  Thy  power 
we  may  be  defended  against  aU  adver- 
sities **  (Sexagesima) ;  or  it  may  have  on 
one  hand  an  expression  of  the  reason 
for  making  it,  as  "forasmuch  as  without 
Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please  Thee  "  (Nine- 
teenth Trinity),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  benefit  expected  from  its  being  granted,  as 
"that  ...  we  may  steadfasthr  walk  in 
the  way  that  leadetii  to  eternal  life"  (St. 
Philipand  St  James). 

3.  The  eonchssioH  in  its  shortest  form  is  the 
om^  and  familiar  act  of  &ith  in  our 
SsTioar's  mediation,  *' through  Jesus  Christ 
ov  Laid ; "  but  to  this  is  often  added  one  of 
iuth  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  the 
familiar  "  who  liveth  and  reigneth  .  .  . ;"  or 
a  more  direct  doxology,  as  in  the  Fourth  Ad- 
vent collect ;  or  sometimes  the  act  of  faith  in 
the  Divine  unity  stands  alone,  as  in  the  Third 
Adroit  collect,  or  that  for  Ascaision  Day. 

Of  the  eighty-three  collects  for-  the  day, 
oxty  come  through  the  Sarum  Missal,  more 
or  kfls  literaDy  translated  from  the  three  early 
Boman  Sacramentaries ;  seven  of  these  are 
from  that  of  Pope  Leo  I.  {d,  461),  twenty- 
OM  from  that  of  Pope  Gdasius  {d,  496), 
thii^-two  from  ihat  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  (d.  604).  Of  the  others,  which  were 
added  m  1649  (these  were  chiefly  for  saints' 
dayi),  four  were  struck  out  in  1552,  one  of 
two  for  Cliristmas  and  Easter  Day,  and  those 
ior  St  Mary  Magdalene  and  St  Andrew ;  for 
the  last  a  new  one  was  substituted.  In  1662 
the  old  Third  Advent  was  also  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  and  a  Sixth  Epiphany  collect  was 
for  the  first  time  inserted;*  that  for  St 
SteidMQ  was  much  expanded,  and  that  for 
Easter-eve  remodelled  fi<Mn  the  Scotch  Liturgy 
of  1637. 

Of  the  other  prayers  of  the  Church  which 
have  the  name  of  collects,  the  principal  are 
the*' Second  and  Third  Collects"  at  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayer ;  these  have  all  come 
down  unaltered  irom  1549,  and  are  found  in  the 
Ame  sources — ^the  Sarum  Use  and  the  Sacra- 
nentariesof  GeUunnsandGhregory.  ThePrapr 
for  Parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Commumon 
S^rioe,  and  the  six  occasional  ones  at  the 
end,  are  also  called  collects;  these,  too,  date 
^ran  1549,  the  former  coming  from  Sarum, 
as  wen  as  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the 
^ter;  the  third  at  these  is  from  the  Greek 
litoigy  of  St  James,  and  was  used  by  Poul- 

*  Tnrkmt^  the  eollect  tot  the  fifth  Simdaj  had 
Wca  Ideated  for  the  sixth. 
ft>u-9 


lain,  a  French  reformer,  in  VOftire  det  PrUre$ 
(1552) ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  written  by  the 
revisers.  The  rubric  allowinff  the  use  of 
these  "after  the  collects  of  Morning  and 
Evoung  Prayer,  Communion,  or  Litany," 
was  inserted  in  1552,  and  as  the  daily  offices 
then  ended  with  the  third  collect,  their  place 
so  far  is  clear ;  the  "  Collects  of  Communion  " 
are  probably  those  of  the  day,  though  in  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  same  year,  as  in 
the  present  ones,  the  Prayer  of  Oblation  or 
Thanksgiving  is  called  a  collect,  and  one  of 
these  placed  after  it ;  the  "  Collects  of 
Litany "  must  be  the  final  prayers,  simply 
because  they  can  be  nothing  else.  One  other 
'*  collect "  to  be  mentioned  is  the  last  prayer 
in  the  Burial  Service,  which  is  the  Collect  of 
the  Funeral  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
and  should  be  so  used  oa  occasion  at  present. 
The  word  "collect"  is,  however,  further 
applied,  and  rather  broadly,  in  the  Prayer 
Book ;  for  instance,  the  Prayer  for  all  Con- 
ditions of  Men,  and  others,  are  so  called, 
whereas  they  have  no  right  to  the  title.  But' 
this  does  not  invalidate  our  defini^ons,  which 
are  of  far  earlier  date ;  it  simply  shows  that 
in  1662  the  true  idea  of  a  collect  had  been 
somewhat  lost. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '* collect"  will 
most  likely  be  always  uncertain ;  the  deriva- 
tions given  of  it,  or  rather  of  its  Latin 
orig^inflj,  **  collecta,'*  have  been  of  two  classes, 
referring  (1)  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer 
itself,  (2)  to  the  occasion  of  using  it  (1)  is 
the  old-fashioned  derivation,  and  probably 
the  best  known,  as  if  it  collected  together  the 
topics  of  other  prayers,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  Another  explanation 
given  by  Roman  writers,  and  often  adopted, 
is  that  the  collect  is  tlie  prayer  offered  by 
the  priest  alone ;  this,  however,  would  make 
almost  every  prayer  a  collect,  which  it  is  not. 
On  the  whole,  the  derivation  marked  (2) 
seems  fit  to  be  recommended,  and  is  explained 
at  length  by  Canon  Bright  in  the  S.P.C.K. 
CoounentaiT  on  the  Prayer  Book.  '  We  are 
there  told  that  the  <*  collecta  **  was  the  church 
of  assembly  for  a  procession  to  another  church 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  **  prayer 
at  the  collecta  *'  afterwards  became  the 
"  collecUi,'*  or  collect.  Yet  the  form  "  col- 
lectio  "  is  also  found,  which  would  certainly 
suggest  the  other  derivation  if  confined  to 
collects  proper ;  it  is,  however,  applied  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  and  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  very  existence  of  that  derivation. 
CoU0eta  and  eoUeetio  are  both  found  in  the 
Vul^te  in  the  sense  of  assembly :  the  former 
Levit  xxiv.  36,  the  latter  Heb.  x.  25. 


CoUeetariiim.  —  One  of  the  less 
known  of  the  ancient  SerAnce-books,  contain- 
ing the  collects  for  different  occasions,  men- 
tioned in  many  inventories  of  Churdi  pro- 
perty [MaskeU's  MwrnmefUa  EUualiOf  i.,  xciii., 
xoiv.],  but  now  of   very  rare   occurrence. 
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Other  forms  of  the  name  are  found,  as  col^ 
4ectanemn  and  eoUectars, 

CoUoffe. — A  collection  of  men  formally 
joined  together  into  one  legal  body  for  any 
purpose,  as  for  worship  (such  as,  in  their 
original  foundation,  SackVille  and  Dalwich 
Colleges),  or  for  study,  either  with  no  direct 
▼iew  to  education  (as  the  literarjr  institution 
in  the  City  of  Lonaon  known  as  Sion  College), 
or  with  such  a  view  as  the  colleges  of  our 
universities.  In  its  beginning  a  university 
was  much  what  a  college,  or  at  least  a  large 
college,  like  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  is  now — 
an  association  for  purposes  of  study  and  edu- 
cation, in  which,  in  process  of  time,  the 
recognition  of  merit  took  the  form  of  degrees. 
[Dborbbs.]  As  this  association  gradually  ex- 
panded, its  members,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
found  it  convenient  to  sepetrate  into  smaller 
and  subsidiary  cor|>oration8,  and  thus,  as  they 
formed  bodies  living  more  or  less  in  com- 
jnen,  such  *' halls"  came  into  existence  as 
those  of  which  four  still  exist  at  Oxford. 
The  next  step  was  twofold:  of  these  halls, 
some  earlier  and  some  later  received  charters 
of  incorporation,  and  became  colleges,  and 
other  colleges,  incorporated  from  the  first,  or 
nearly  so,  were  founded ;  thus  the  charter  of 
St.  Peter*s  at  Cambridge  dates  from  1284,  and 
Balliol  and  Merton  at  Oxford  are  of  much 
the  same  date. 

It  is  uncertain  how  soon  universities 
became  practically  so  merged  in  their  colleges 
that  there  was  no  membership  of  them  alone ; 
but  the  gradual  organisation  of  the  colleges 
under  governing  bodies  of  Masters  and  Fd- 
lows,  tiaeir  establishment  of  scholao^ps,  and 
lastly,  their  admission  of  independent  mem- 
bers, led  very  early  to  this  result,  and  before 
the  new  university  statutes  of  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  there  had  for  oenturies  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  university  education  apart 
from  a  college;  the  extent  to  which  the 
university  was  lost  sight  of  being  shown  by 
the  long-standing  i)ut  absurd  anomaly,  which 
still  exists,  of  a  man  becoming  a  member  of  a 
college  by  entrance  on  its  books  hefTe  he 
formally  joins  the  university  by  matricula- 
tion. In  the  year  (1858)  of  those  new 
statutes  it  became  possible  for  a  resident 
M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  open  his 
house  as  a  "private  hotel'*  for  university 
students;  but  these  succeeded  badly  at 
Oxford,  where  there  are  now  only  two  exist- 
ing, and  hardly  any  at  all  at  Cambridg^e. 
The  next  attempt  in  this  direction  was  in 
1869,  when  the  how  familiar  "  non-coUegiate 
students  **  had  thpir  birth.  Cavendish  CoUege, 
at  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Chancellor,  about  the  same  time, 
and  its  members  were  admitted  among  the 
other  non-collegiate  students  till  very 
recently,  when  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  the  college  was  opened  as  a  "  public 
horteL"      Sdwyn   College    (estabUshod    in 


memory  of  the  celebrated  bishop)  is  also  as  yet 
only  a  public  hostel ;  but  Keble  College,at  Ox- 
foro,  is  on  the  same  footing  with  all  the  othen. 
The  present  number  of  colleges  at  Oxford 
is  twenty-one,  besides  four  halls  and  two 
private  hostels;  at  Cambridge  seventeen,* 
besides  two  puUic  hostels.  At  Dublin  there 
is  but  one  college ;  at  Durham  one  college  and 
a  hall;  while  in  the  University  of  London, 
and  other  English  universities,  as  in  Scotch, 
colonial,  and  foreign  universities,  colleges, 
prop^ly  so  called,  are  unknown.  [Oxpord, 
Cambkidob,  BTa,  Universitibs  op.] 

Colloffe0>  Thsolooical. — ^The  following 
colleges  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
llie  number  following  each  marks  the  date 
of  foundation: — St.  Aidan's,  Birkenhead, 
1846;  St.  Bee's,  1816;  Birmingham,  1867; 
Chichester,  1839 ;  Cuddesdon,  1854 ;  Durham, 
1833 ;  Ely,  1876 ;  Gloucester,  1868  ;  King's 
College,  London,  Theological  Department, 
1841 ;  Lichfield,  1857 ;  London  College  of 
Divinity,  Highbury,  1863;  Salisbury,  1860; 
Truro,  SchoLe  Cancellarii,  1877;  WeUs, 
1840. 

Congregatumal  ColUg$8  are: — New  College, 
London  (combining  Homerton,  Coward,  and 
Highbury) ;  Western  College,  Plymouth ; 
Kotherham ;  Cheshunt ;  Airedale  (Bradford) ; 
Hackney ;  Lancashire  Independent :  Spring- 
hill  (Birmingham) ;  Theological  Institute, 
Bristol ;  Bala.  The  principal  Baptist  Colleges 
are  the  Beg^t's  Park  and  Bristol  Colleges,  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  Pastors'  College  at  StodEwelL 

CoUogiants.— A  Dutch  sect,  founded  by 
the  Brothers  von  Kodde  in  1619,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  getting  rid  of  the  bitter  controversy 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  which  was 
then  tormenting  the  Church.  They  received 
their  name  from  calling  their  places  of  meeting 
**  Colleges."  Their  basis  was  the  principle  oi 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  This  oeing 
accepted,  the  Bible  becomes  the  infallible  role 
of  life,  and  no  confession  of  faith  is  needed. 
The  CoUegiants  met  reg^ularly  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays,  for  prayer  and  for  tike  read- 
ing and  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  U^tsf 
bdng  open  to  all  members  ahke,  as  there  was 
no  organised  ministry.  Baptism  was  regarded 
as  Smptural,  and  was  to  be  performed  by  im- 
mersion, and  there  were  Sacramental  meetings 
twice  a  year.  The  sect  still  oontinuiee  to  exist 
in  HoIUuid  and  Hanover. 

Collogiate  Church. '—  A  collegiate 
church  may  be  defined  roughly  as  an  asso- 
ciated body  of  clerics  attached  to  a  particulsr 
church,  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  cathe- 

*  The  nmme  of  Hall  at  this  uniTeraiiy.  wlileb  Pem- 
broke, Clare,  and  St.  Catherine's  haTQ  now  dropped, 
though  Trinitj  Hall  is  forced  to  retahi  it  for 
distinction,  is,  and  has  been,  a  mere  diffecmiee  d 
words.  A  proposal,  some  years  aso,  to  dmige 
the  name  of  Trinity  Hall  to  Bat«auu&  Cdkfe 
(fxom  the  founder),  camja  to  notbiny. 
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jnl  chajKter,  but  without  a  bishop,  and  in 
8one><»a68  without  a  dean,  at  the  head  of  it. 
Westminster  and  Windsor  are  the  two  best 
known  of  such  establishments,  the  former 
originally  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  and  for  a 
flhoft  time  a  bishopric,  the  la^r  seculai 
(that  is,  not  monastic)  in  its  foundation. 
Other  notable  ones  were  Bipon,  Manchester, 
•ad  Soathwell,  oollooted  into  bishoprics  in 
1836, 1847,  and  1884,  the  latter  not  till  iU 
chapter  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct. 
Others  still  existing  as  collegiate  churches 
are  Wimbome  Minster  and  Bt.  Katharine's 
Hospital,  and  a  third  is  Endellion,  in  Com- 
vall,  which  probably  owes  its  existence  to  its 
ofasrarity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  Sand 
4  Vict,,  cap.  lis,  which  explicitly  or  implicitly 
put  to  death  so  many.  For  instance,  some 
of  tihe  proyisions  of  this  Act  as  to  churches 
not  yet  mentioned  were  the  abolition  of  the 
deaneries  of  Wolverhampton,  Middleham, 
Heyteabory,  and  Brecon,  and  the  diversion  of 
the  canonical  estates.  This,  of  course,  was 
eqoivUent  to  abolishing  the  canonries,  and  the 
chapter  of  Brecon  is  accordingly  altogether 
extuict,  as  also  is  the  chapter  of  Ohum- 
ieirik,  in  Devonshire,  where  the  rector, 
a  host  truly  in  himself,  held  all  the  five 
eaaoQzies  in  his  own  person. 

CdUagiata  li^ystam  of  the  TJniversitieB. 
^A  system  of  living  together,  which  was  in- 
tssdoced  among  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
the  twdfth  century,  and  which  was  perhaps  a 
nrival  of  some  earlier  ^rstem.  It  was  a 
tp^em  which  must  natunuly  have  suggested 
telf  from  the  drcumstances  under  which  a 
great  number  of  such  students  and  teachers 
vere  brought  together  in  one  town,  with  one 
fionmon  object  kx>ked  at  from  two  points  of 
riew.  The  students  were  very  young  men, 
mosUy  beginning  Uieir  university  studies 
belors  they  were  out  of  their  boyhood ;  the 
teaehen  were  mostly  men  whose  lives  had 
heen  tpeoi  in  monasteries  where  a  great  work 
of  sducstion  was  always  canied  on,  and 
^^oe  every  osie  lived  under  strict  rules  of 
discipliiie.  It  was  obviously  an  immense 
disadvantage  that  a  vast  number  of  youths, 
or  sny  number,  should  be  left  to  establish 
themselves  independently  in  private  lodging 
**  Kodd  lodging-houses  "  were  therefore  built 
sod  endowed  in  university  towns  by  munifi- 
ttot  persons,  and  the  teachers  were  naturally 
flitaUidied  as  superintendents.  like  monks, 
the  members  of  a  college  had  their  meals 
together  in  a  common  haU,  but  this  was  then 
the  custom  of  aU  large  households ;  and  the 
r^gioas  habits  of  monastic  communities  were 
copied  so  fsr  as  that  teachers  and  students  all 
met  in  a  collsge  chapel  for  Divine  worship  at 
Iflsst  in  the  morning  and  the  evening ;  but 
this  was  also  a  eastern  largely  observed  in 
^oaestic  life  (being  the  family  prayer  of  our 
(neestors}  as  weil  asin  monastenes.    But  the 


members  of  a  college  were  in  no  sense  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  although  it  obviously 
became  a  necessary  regulation  that  all  its 
members  should  remain  unmarried  while  they 
resided  under  its  roof  and  had  the  benefit  of 
its  endowments. 

Students  and  teachers  who  were  members 
of  colleges  were,  as  they  still  are,  subject  to 
two  sets  of  reg^ulations,  which  are  both  called 
"  statutes,''  the  one  set  l>eing  the  statutes  of 
the  university  at  large,  administered  by  the 
officers  of  the  university,  such  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors ;  the  other 
that  of  their  particular  college,  administered 
by  officers  of  the  college,  such  as  the  Head 
(under  whatever  title  known.  President, 
Provost,  or  Master),  the  Bursar,  and  the 
tutors.  There  is  a  separate  chapel,  and 
also  a  separate  library,  in  every  college; 
each  stud^t  has  one,  two,  or  more  private 
roomSj  and  some  of  the  members  who  are 
graduates  have  the  title  of  "  Fellow  "  of  the 
college,  and  enjoy  endowments  which  provide 
them  with  an  income  durine  a  limited  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  in  return  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  take  part  in  the  education  and 
discipline  of  the  students,  or  *^  undergradu- 
ates." Some  of  the  undemraduates  of  each 
college  are  called  ''scholars,"  and  enjoy 
endowments  called  "  Bcholarships/'  which  are 
often  of  as  much  value  as  £100  a  year,  and 
which,  lasting  for  several  years,  considerably 
ledten  the  expense  of  their  university  career. 
All  those  members  of  a  college  who  partake  of 
its  endowments  are  called  members  **  of,"  or 
'*  on,"  the  foundation. 

Colleges  were  originally  endowed  by  their 
<* founders"  with  lands  and  other  property 
(increased  by  later  "benefactors"^  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Head,  the  Fellows,  and 
the  scholars,  as  well  as  with  buildings  for 
their  residence,  but  undergraduates  who  are 
not  scholars  pay  for  their  apartments,  or 
*' rooms,"  and  for  their  maintenance,  or 
''battels,"  as  well  as  for  attendance,  lliere 
are  also  college  fees  for  "ooUe^  lectures" 
given  by  "c<mege  tutors"  withm  its  walls, 
as  weU  as  university  fees  for  "university 
lectures  "  given  by  **  professors  **  in  a  more 
public  manner.  [Oxfobd,  Caxbrioob,  btc., 
Umivbbsitibs  op.] 

CoUiar.JERBMT  (&.  1650,  <f.  1726).— A  well, 
known  writer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Nonjurors.  His 
father,  the  Bev.  Jeremy  Collier,  was  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Ipswich,  and  his  grandfather 
was  a  Yorkshire  clergyman  of  an  old  &imily 
in  that  county.  From  the  school  at'  Ipswich 
he  was  admitted  (1669)  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  B.A.  1673,  M.A.  1676, 
Deacon  1676, 1677  ;  instituted  rector  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  James  Calthorpe,  Esq.,  1679.  This  he 
resigned  in  1685,  and  became  Lecturer  of 
Gray's  Inn. 
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At  the  Revolution,  Collier,  who  belonged, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  puto  it  [eaaay  on  LranuUitU 
of  the  RettorationX  **to  that  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  lies  &rtheet  from 
G^eva  and  nearest  to  Rome/'  of  course 
adopted  the  side  of  King  James,  and  refused 
tiie  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  of  Orange, 
whereby  he  forfeited  his  lectureship  at  Gray's 
Inn.  He  was  the  first  to  begin  the  shower  of 
pamphlets  on  his  side  with  an  answer  to  one 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  which  appeared  in  Dec., 
1688,  called  An  Enquiry  into  the  Preeent 
State  of  Affa%r$t  in  which  King  James  is 
styled  a ''  deserter."  Collier's  answer  is  called 
The  Desertion  Dieeusted.  It  was  rejoined  to  by 
Edmund  Bohun,  and  Collier  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  imprisoned  for  some 
months  in  Newgate,  but  discharged  without 
being  brought  to  tnal.  He  continued  his 
writmg  against  the  Gk>yemm6nt,  and  in  1692 
was  again  arrested,  but  bailed  out.  On  bail 
he  would  not  remain,  considering  it  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Goyemment,  but  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  was  committed,  thoueh 
he  was  afterwards  again  discharged  untriea. 

The  next  matter  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  the  proceedings  in  what  is  some- 
times known  as  the  **  Assassination  Plot "  of 
1696:  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  two  of  the  conspirators,  being  exe- 
cuted on  April  3rd  of  that  year;  Collier  and 
two  other  Noniuring  clergy,  named  Shadrach 
Cook  and  William  Snatt,  appeared  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Collier  gave  them  absolution 
with  imposition  of  hands,  ''his  brethren 
exclaiming  'Amen.'"  Against  this  act  a 
declaration  was  instantly  published  by^  nearly 
half  the  episcopate,  condemning  it  in  very 
strong  language,  on  the  g^und  that  the 
Church  of  England  countenances  neither 
public  absolution  of  individuals  nor  im- 
position of  hands  accompanying  it.  An 
indictment  was  issued  against  the  three 
clergv  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  true  bill 
found,  but  they  were  never  tried.  Cook  and 
Snatt,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  were  dis- 
charged, but  Collier  absconded;  he  was 
consequently  outlawed,  and  remained  imder 
this  sentence  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  this  he  occupied  himself  for  some 
years  in  literary  work,  of  which  the  chief 
results  were : — (1)  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
stage  in  his  Short  View  of  [its']  Immorality  and 
jProfanenestf  which  met  with  considerable 
success  after  much  controversy ;  (2)  his  trans- 
lation of  Moreri's  Historical  Dictionary  (origin- 
ally published  1673,  and  afterwards  greatly 
eniar^^  by  successive  editio;is,  1701-21) ; 
(3)  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Oreat  Eritain, 
The  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1862,  in  9  volumes  Svo,  with  Life  by 
Lathbury. 

On  May  29th,  1713,  Collier,  who  had 
long  held  an  important  place  amon^  the 
Nonjuring  divines,  was  consecrated  a  bishop. 
For  an  account  of  this  event,  and  of  his  sub- 


sequent proceedings,  see  NoNJxmofts.  He  died 
April  26th,  1726,  and  was  buried  in  8t 
Pancras  Churchyard. 

CoUgny.    [HuouBifOTB.] 

CoUgrridiaiiS.— A  female  sect  of  heretics, 
who  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentiuy 
in  Arabia.  They  paid  Divine  honours  to  Uie 
Virgin  Mary,  eating  in  her  honour  little  cakes 
{eollyridia)f  shaped  like  the  boss  on  a  shield. 

Cologlie. — ^The  seat  of  a  bishopric  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  always  a  prominent 
city  in  the  religious  history  of  Germany.  The 
rehcs  preserved  in  its  (lurches  are  among 
the  most  highly  prized  in  the  Roman  QiarcL 
One  of  its  archbishops,  Hermann,  favoured 
the  Beformation  [HBRMAinrl,  and  anoth^, 
Gtebhard  II.,  openly  embraced  Protestantism, 
and  was  deposed.  Serious  differences  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian 
GK>vemment  have  seveiul  times  arisen  of  late 
years.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1248,  and  not 
completed  till  1880. 

Colonial  Crhnrcli.— In  1840  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Blomfield)  called  the  attention 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  fact 
that  while  Enjrland  had  been  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  empires  in  our  colonies, 
there  was  but  little  provision  for  their  religious 
needs.  The  dergy,  few  in  numbcv,  who 
had  gone  out  to  minister  to  them  had  been 
placed  by  the  legislation  of  Charles  II.  under 
the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  London;  and 
this  was  practically  placing  them  under  no 
government  at  all,  and  creating  a  Presbyterian, 
and  not  an  Episcopal  ministry.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  ten  colonial  sees,  Tic  four  in 
America,  three  in  India,  two  in  the  West 
Indies^  and  one  in  Australia.  The  first-fruit 
of  his  remonstrance  was  the  fonndaticm  of 
the  see  of  New  Zealand,  and  next  year  the 
dioceses  of  Tasmania  and  Gibraltar  were 
created.  In  1845  British  America  was  sab- 
divided,  and  in  1847,  on  St  Peter's  Bay,  the 
first  Bi^op  of  Capetown  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  With  him  were  consecnted 
three  others,  for  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and 
Newcastle  (Australia).  <*  There  had  been  no 
such  day  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  no  such  day  has  since 
been  witnessed."  A  notice  of  the  first  Bi^op 
of  Capetown,  Dr.  Gray,  will  be  found  under 
his  name.  In  1853,  by  his  spirited  en- 
deavours, his  diocese  was  divided,  and  the 
sees  of  G-BAHAMSTowN  and  Natal  were  founded, 
as  was  that  of  St.  Helena  in  1859.  In  tiiat 
year  Livingstone's  work  [Livdcgstonb]  turned 
attention  to  Central  Africa,  and  Mackenzie  was 
consecrated  as  its  bishop  in  1861.  [Mackenzie.] 
The  first  bishop  of  Grahamstown,  Armstbono, 
will  come  before  us  for  another  good  work 
which  he  did.  [Penitentiaries.]  He  went  fdrth 
with  ^d  hopes,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
fulfiUmg  them,  but  died  in  little  moiB  Uian  two 
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ym.  A  Bishop  for  the  Obanob  Biybk 
FsibStatb  was  conseciated  in  1863,  and  for 
the  MAUBinus  in  1854.  The  evangelisation  of 
&IB1U  Lbonb  was  the  work  of  the  Church 
Miflaooaiy  Society.  This  society  commenced 
itBlabonra  in  Western  Africa  in  1804,  amidst 
alffloflt  insuperable  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
groK  superstitions  existing  among  the  natives 
and  to  the  certain  prospect  of  sickness  and 
death  for  its  missionaries ;  the  mortality  in 
this  mission  has  been  almost  without  parallel. 
All  along,  the  need  of  a  native  ministry  was 
reoognised,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  tEsining  of  converts  for  1^  purpose,  an 
institution  being  established  at  Fourah  Bay, 
where  a  sound  education  was  given  to  theuL 
Until  1851  there  was  no  bi&op  in  Sierra 
Leooe,  and  there  were  some  10,000  Christians, 
smoog  whom  a  fifth  at  least  were  conmiunic- 
siitB,bat  a  whole  generation  was  unoonfirmed. 
There  were  four  native  clergy.  Bishop  Vidal 
vas  oonaecrated  in  1852,  and  died  two  years 
laler.  Bidiop  Weeks  was  consecrated  in  1855, 
snd  sixteen  months  afterwards  died  of 
fever ;  even  in  this  short  time  he  had  added 
eleven  native  dergj*  to  the  number.  Bishop 
Boweuwasconsecratedin  1857,anddiedin  1859. 
In  1864  a  native  bishop  was  consecrated ;  he 
vu  Edjai,  a  Yomban  lad  who  in  1821  had 
been  made  a  slave  but  was  rescued  by  the 
offieeiB  and  crew  of  an  "Rnglish  ship,  and  was 
hsptised  in  1825  in  the  name  of  Samuel 
Crowther ;  he  was  educated  at  Fourah  Bay, 
tnd  ordained  in  1843,  and  accompanied  the 
well-known  missionary  Mr.  Townsend  to 
Aheokota,  where  he  found  his  mother  and 
ssters,  whcnn  he  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  1857  he  founded  the  mission  in  the  Niger, 
and  afterwards  became  bidiop  of  that  terri- 
tory ;  there  he  still  labours,  having  under 
him  none  but  native  ministers.  They  have 
done  wonders  by  their  example  in  checking 
the  slave-trade.  These  are  the  words  written 
ly  the  miasionarv  bishop  who  was  once  a 
negro  slave,  showing  the  practical  view  he 
takes  of  the  position  of  his  Church :— "  The 
Gospel  must  now  be  followed  by  the  plough 
and  the  worksh^ ;  industrial  schools  must  be 
estildished.  TkkB  Mahometan  system  of 
beoging  will  thus  be  corrected,  the  folly  of 
inoolenoe  will  be  exposed,  and  the  native 
Christians,  eamfng  their  livelihood  by  honest 
laboor,  will  also  contribute,  as  Christians 
00^  to  do,  tor  the  support  of  their  Church." 
We  torn  to  another  region,  the  great 
nothem  continent  of  Australia.  Our  colonies 
^^^  vrere  begun  in  crime ;  our  first  settlers 
l>eiiig  a  gang  of  800  convicts,  who  were  shipped 
off  to  Botany  Bay  in  May,  1787.  At  the 
^  moment,  the  Sev.  Bobert  Johnson  volun- 
i^oed  as  a  labour  of  love  to  accompany  them, 
and  far  tax  years  he  worked  among^  them 
without  any  help  from  Government.  Then, 
at  a  cost  of  £40,  he  built  a  church,  but  the 
oQBvicts  burned  it  down;  the  Gk>vemment 
BOW  ordered  stone  churches  to  be  built,  and 


in  1794  sent  out  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden  to  assist 
Mr.  Johnson.  They  worked  together  till  1800, 
when  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  remained  the  solitary  chaplain 
for  the  next  seven  years.  Next  Norfolk  Island 
was  made  a  penal  settiement,  and  was  left 
utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  care.  In  1834, 
the  judge,  Sir  W.  Burton,  uttered  a  protest 
against  this  neglect;  at  the  same  time 
William  Grant  Broughton,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1829  Ardideacon  of  New  South 
Wales  (tiiat  country  having  heen.  joined  to  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta^,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  home  authorities,  and  in  1836  he  returned 
to  Australia  as  its  first  bishop.  At  this  time 
there  were  scattered  over  an  mmiense  area  no 
fewer  than  60,000  English  people,  more  than 
one-third  of  whom  were  convicts,  and  there 
was  hardly  one  clergyman  to  each  5,000. 
Bishop  Broughton  laboured  untiringly, 
travelling  alone  over  the  whole  colony,  for 
there  were  so  few  clergy  that  one  could  not 
be  spared  to  accompany  him.  In  1838  he 
visited  Nbw Zealand,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  see  there.  [Sblwtn.]  In  1843 
Bishop  Broughton  wrote : — "  In  my  present 
journey  I  have  been  through  one  county, 
burilam,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  there  is 
not  a  church,  and  only  one  clergyman ;  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Brisbane,  there  is  one 
church  and  one  clergyman — no  more.  After 
that  I  shall  pass  through  three  entire  counties 
in  which  there  is  neither  minister  nor  ordin- 
ance of  religion,  and  the  five  counties  included 
in  this  enumeration  contain  a  fourth  part  of 
the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  a  six- 
teenth to  an  eighteenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion." The  Church  of  England  now  sent  out 
clergymen  and  money  year  after  year,  and  in 
1843  the  Society  for  tiie  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  maintaining  forty  clergymen  in 
this  diocese ;  there  were  forty-five  churches, 
and  a  training-college  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  It  became  necessary  to  subdivide 
this  enormous  diocese  of  Sydney,  and  for  this 
object  the  Bishop  resigned  one-fourth  of  his 
income ;  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1847,  the  Bishops 
of  Newcastle,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
were  consecrated  suffragans  of  Sydney.  The 
diocese  of  Govlbukn  was  taken  out  of  Sydney 
in  1863,  and  in  1869  another  subdivision  tooK 
place,  and  the  diocese  of  Bathubst  was  formed. 
In  1859  Bbisbanb  was  taken  out  of  Newcastie, 
and  in  1867  the  new  diocese  of  Grafton  and 
A&MiDALB  was  founded  between  Newcastie  and 
Brisbane.  In  1856,  the  Bishopric  of  Perth,  in 
Western  Australia,  was  taken  out  of  the  see  of 
Adelaide.  Bishop  Broughton  continued  to 
labour  as  Metropolitan  till  1853.  The 
Australian  dioceses  are  now  mostiy  self-' 
supporting,  and  much  has  been  done  by  the 
Umversity  of  Sydney  and  other  institutions 
towards  tiie  education  of  the  colonists  and 
the  training  of  their  own  ministry. 

The  colonial  diurches  of  India,  and  of 
British  and  Sovth  America,  will,  be  found 
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under  those  heads.  The  following  Conspectus 
of  the  Episcopate  of  the  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  is  taken  from  the  Official  Year- 


book of  ths  Church  of  England,  a  work  which 
contains  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  history 
of  each  diocese : — 


Nova  Sootia, 
1787. 


Quebec, 
1793. 


I  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Rupertslaud, 


1849. 


Columbia,  1859. 


aleaoi 


Caledonia, 
1879. 


N.  Westminster, 
1879. 


Mocsonee, 
1872. 


1874. 

I 

South  Athabasca,  1884. 


Saskatchewan, 

1874. 


Assiniboia, 
1881. 


Newfoundland, 
1839. 


Jamaica,  1824. 


Frederioton, 
1845. 


Toronto,  1839. 


Huron, 
1857. 


Ontario," 
18G1. 


XL  WEST  INDIES. 

Barbados,  1824. 


Nassau, 
186L 


^»' 


Trinidad, 
1872. 


Guiana, 
1842. 


T  , 


Monti-eaL  1850. 


Niagara, 
1875. 


Algoma, 
1873. 


lU.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Falkland  UKndff, 
1870. 


IV.  AFRICA. 


Ci^>etown,  1847. 


Grahamstown,  1853. 

Bloemfontdn,  1863. 

I 


Natal,  1853. 
Maritzbuig,  1878. 


St.  Helena,  1859. 


Pretoria,  1878.  St.  John's,  1873.         ZuluUnd,  1870. 

Sierra  Leone,  1851.         Mauritius,  1854.         Zambesi  or  Central  Africa,  1861.         Niger,  1864. 

V.  ASIA. 
Calcutta,  1814.  Victoria,  1849.  Labuan,  18^ 

Lahore,      Rangoon,    Madras,     Bombay, 
1877.  1877.  1835.  1837. 


i-(5hi 


Mid-China, 
1872. 


North  China, 
188a 


Colombo,  1845.  Travancore  and  Cochin,  1879. 

VL  AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia,  1836 ;  or  Sydney,  1847. 


Tasmania, 
1842. 


Melbourne, 

1847. 

I 

Ballarat, 

1875. 


Adelaide, 
1847. 

Perth, 
1867. 


Newcastle, 
1847. 


Goulbum. 
1863. 

J^verina, 
1884. 


Bathnrst, 
1869. 


Brisbane,  1859. 
North  Queensland,  1878. 


Grafton  and  Armidale,  1867. 


VIL  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 
New  Zealand,  1841 ;  or  Auckhmd,  1869.  Honolulu,  186L 


Christchurch, 

1856. 

I 

Dunedin,  1866. 


Wellington, 
1858. 


Nelson, 
1858. 


""* 


Melaneaia, 
1861. 


VHL  EUROPE. -Gibraltar,  1842. 


PosrnoN. — The  position  of  the  Colonial 
Churches  with  reference  to  the  Mother 
Churches. being  considerably  altered  by  the 


Natal  trial  [Colxkso],  the    Colonial  Clergr 

Act  was  passed  in  1874,  in  which  it  was  pro- 

.  vided  that  no  one  ordained  by  a    ctdooiil 
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buiK>p  might  officiate  in  England  without  a 
viitteQ  lic^ioe  from  the  Anmbiahop  of  the 
province  in  which  he  proposes  to  officiate,  or 
without  Bubecribing  the  declaration  contained 
in  the  Clerical  Subecription  Adt.  But  these 
conditions  complied  with,  such  person  pos- 
sesses  equal  rights  and  priyilegee  with  any 
I  other  clergyman. 

i  Colours,  Ecclbsiastical,  were  used  from 

!  Tory  early  times  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 

to  mark  the  different  seasons  of  the  Church 
yen :  the  same  set  of  colours  was  not,  however, 
used  alike  in  all  parts,  but  different  dioceses 
adopted  different  sequences.  The  two  uses 
that  have  become  most  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try are  "the  Roman"  and  "the  Sarum," 
though  many  efforts  were  made  to  press  the 
Boman  use  upon  English  dioceses,  notably  by 
Bishop  Grandison  of  Exeter  m  1337,  and  by 
Bishop  Clifford  of  London  (1406-26).  The 
Boman  sequence  is  as  follows : — 

JFAite.—On.  all  the  chief  Festivals  of  Our 
Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  viz.  from 
Christmas  Eve  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany 
(Ssinti'  Days  excepted),  at  the  Celebration  on 
Maundy  Thursday :  from  Easter  Eve  to  vigil 
of  Pentecost  (Saints'  Days  and  Region  Days 
excepted),  on  Trinity  Sunday,  Nativity  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
St.  Luke,  All  Saints'  Day,  and  Patron  Saints', 
sod  Conversion  of  St.  PauL 

JSmIL — Whitsnndav  to  following  Saturday 
eronng :  Feasts  of  All  Martyrs,  on  Holy 
Innocents'  when  falling  on  a  Sunday,  and  on 
Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Vioiet, — ^The  penitential  colour ;  from  Sep- 
toagesimA  to  Maundy  Thursday,  throughout 
Advent,  on  all  vigils,  Ember  and  Rogation 
Days,  and  on  Holy  Innocents*  when  it  uiJls  on 
a  week-day. 

Grtm.-'-On.  all  other  Sundays  and  week- 
days. 

The  Sarum  sequence  is  given  in  a  MS. 
Missal  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge :  it 
cksely  resembles  the  old  Gkillican  uses,  the 
prevatling  coloars  being  only  two,  red  and 
white. 

W7UU, — Daily  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the 
Purification,  both  included;  or  till  Septua- 
gesima,  if  it  &lls  before  ^e  Purification; 
oily  firom  Easter  Day  to  the  vigil  of  Pente- 
cost (the  Invention  of  the  Cross  alone  excepted), 
and  on  the  following  days :  the  Transfigura- 
tioa,  Feasts  of  the  Virgin,  St  Michael  and 
AH  Angels,  St.  John,  at  Christmastide,  Conver- 
sion of  8t  Paul,  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Virgins  not  being  Martyrs,  the 
OeUve  of  the  Dedication  of  a  Church,  at  Mar- 
riages, and  at  Funerals  of  children  under  seven 
yeais. 

£«f.~on  all  Sundays  and  Saints'  Days 
^mraghout  the  year,  when  white  is  not 
ipedjuly  ordered  as  above.  On  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  kst  three  days  of  Holy  Week ;  on 
Gofpot  Christi  and  Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
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f  Red  is  the  prevailing  English  colour  both  in 
Ctiurch  and  State,  as  in  ihe  army,  etc) 

Yellow,— 'On  Feasts  of  Confessors. 

Slack.^On  All  Souls'  Day,  and  at  Funerals. 

Green  and  Violet,  though  not  mentioned  in 
Sarum  rubrics,  are  yet  frequently  foimd  in 
inventories'of  church  furniture  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  Gallican  uses  the  colour  for 
the  Sunday  was  the  colour  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  probably  this  was  frequently  the  case 
in  England  as  welL  In  churches  where 
there  were  numerous  vestments,  Green  or  Blue 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  ferial  or  gala  days, 
and  a  sombre  ash  colour  for  Advent  and  Loit. 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  Dr.  Neale  says,  **  the 
colour  of  these  vestments  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial, and  does  not,  as  in  the  Latin  Church, 
vary  with  the  seasons,  except  that  in  Lent  it 
is  usually  red." 

Columba,  St.,  originally  Colum  (^.  621, 
d,  597). — From  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
of  Britain  in  449,  Christianity  declined.  The 
conquerors  refused  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the 
people  they  had  vanquished.  Coluniba  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  means  of  converting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north.  He  was  bom  at 
Gartan,  in  Donegal,  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  of  Ireland,  and  he  early  gave  himself  to 
mission  work  in  his  native  land.  He  also 
concerned  himself  in  the  State  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  was  of  a  very  hot  temper.  He 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  severe  battle 
fought  in  Connaught  in  561 ,  and  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  exile  from  Ireland.  Having 
heard  of  the  misery  and  ignorance  existing  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  he  crossed  the  sea  with 
a  band  of  twelve  followers  in  a  wicker-work 
skiff  covered  with  hides,  and  landed  first  at 
Colonsay,  but,  finding  his  native  land  still  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  lona  {the 
island  of  the  Wavee) ,  on  Whitsun  Eve,  May  12th, 
563.  Here  he  found  Christianity  already 
established,  and  two  so-called  bishops,  but 
Columba  disputed  the  validity  of  their  orders, 
and,  after  much  disputation,  they  departed, 
leaving  the  island  to  the  new-comers,  who 
succeeded  so  well  in  their  labours  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  king  made  Columba 
a  present  of  the  island,  and  there  he  estab^ 
lished  a  college  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  for  missionary  work.  Thence  he  made 
constant  excursions  to  different  parts  of  th6 
island,  Inverness  being  the  furthest  point 
reached.  The  whole  of  the  Picts  of  the  North 
were  won  to  the  &ith,  as  well  as  the  dwellers 
on  the  Tay,  and  the  land  was  dotted  all  over 
with  monasteries  of  his  foundation.  He  spent 
thirty-six  years  in  lona.  His  chief  oppo- 
nents— and  at  times  they  were  very  powerwl — 
were  the  Druids,  but  his  kindly  manner  and 
earnest  words  caused  many  of  them  to  be  his 
most  &ithful  adherents.  After  Columba*s 
death  the  college  still  fiourished,  and  sent  out 
workers,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  also  to  distant  foreign  countries. 
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ColmiibaiLIIS,  St.  (b.  circa.  543,  d.  6 Id), 
a  native  of  Leinfiter,  educated  at  Bangor, 
on  the  coast  of  Down.  About  596  he  and 
twelve  brother  monks  travelled  into  France, 
and  retired  into  the  solitude  of  the  Yosges, 
near  Be8an9on,  where  he  founded  the  monas- 
teries of  Luxeuil  and  Fontaine.  After  some 
years  he  was  banished  by  King  Theodoric, 
professedly  on  the  grouna  that  his  opinions 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  the  method  of  ton- 
sure, etc.,  were  not  in  accord  with  the  Frank- 
ish  Church,  but  really  for  the  freedom  he  used 
in  reprimanding  that  prince  for  his  libertinism. 
Columbanus  then  went  into  Italy,  where 
Agilulf,  King  of  the  Lombards,  gave  him  a 
site  for  a  religious  house  at  Bobbio,  near 
Naples.  Here  he  died  on  Nov.  21st,  615, 
after  being  abbot  for  one  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  administering  reproof  to  the  greatest 
persons  in  Church  and  State  when  they 
deserved  it,  of  which  his  fourth  letter  to 
Pope  Boniface  lY.  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
This  letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of 
Agilulf,  who  countenanced  those  who  de- 
fended the  Three  Chaptera  (q.v.),  and  in  it 
Colimibanus  advisee  the  Pope  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  controversy.  Besides  this  and  other 
letters,  Columbanus  wrote  a  Monastie  R%Ue,  a 
Fcnitential,  Spiritual  Institutions^  etc.  His 
works  were  edited  by  Fleming,  an  Irish  monk, 
and  printed  at  Louvain  in  1667.  His  great 
distinction  is  that  he  first  set  the  example  of 
that  missionary  enterprise  which  was  so  lu>gely 
followed  from  Engluid  and  Ireland  by  such 
men  as  Boniface,  Willebrood,  and  others. 

Comfortable  Words-T-The  name  given 
both  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  in  common  speech 
to  those  texts  of  Scripture  used  immediately 
after  the  Absolution  in  the  Office  of  Holy 
Communion.  They  were  first  inserted  in  the 
Order  of  Communion  of  1548,  and  then  in  the 
IXMk  of  1549,  and  are  peculiar  to  reformed 
litur^es,  being  taken  (not  verbally)  from  the 
English  translation  (1547)  of  the  Simplex  ae 
pia  deliberatio  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  (1545).  This,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  first  of  our  present  texts,  and 
has,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  John  iii. 
35,  36  (to  everlasting  life)y  and  Acts  x.  43. 
They  were  not,  like  ours,  sill  to  be  used,  but 
one  only,  at  discretion. 

Robert  Nelson,  in  The  Great  Duty  of  Fre- 
quenting  the  Christian  SacHjice  (1701)  says: — 
•*They  are  generally  read  with  so  great  a 
pause  between  them  that  the  communicants 
may  have  leisure  to  make  some  short  reflec- 
tions upon  them."  This  is  distinctly  enjoined 
in  an  edition  of  the  Scotch  Office  (1796^  edited 
by  William  Abernethv-Drummond,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  (1787-1806). 

Commandries.    [Military  Orbbrs.] 

Commemoration. — A  service  in  memory 
of  some  remarkable  event  or  of  some  dis- 


tinguished person.  The  festivals  of  the 
Church  are,  therefore,  commemorations.  The 
annual  recollection  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  is  known  as  **  Commemora- 
tion," comprising,  as  it  does  in  intention,  g^ti- 
tude  to  Grod  for  their  works,  the  declaration 
that  we  still  hold  communion  with  them 
through  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
prayers  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  follow  their 
good  example,  and,  with  them,  be  finally  par- 
takers of  the  Everlasting  Kingdom. 

Comm.eXLdam. — A  living  or  parish  com- 
mended by  the  Crown  to  the  care  of  a  clergy- 
man for  the  time  being.  Livings  were  ror- 
merly  held  in  eommendam  by  those  bishops 
(and  rarely  by  any  one  else)  whose  sees  were 
of  little  value.  Several  sees  in  old  times  had 
very  small  incomes  attached  to  them.  When 
such  bishop  was  translated  to  a  richer  see,  the 
living  which  he  had  held  in  eommendam  re- 
turned to  ttie  Crown.  "  Commendams  **  were 
abolished  bv  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  18, 
the  poorer  bishoprics  having  been  now  aug- 
mented. 

Commendatory  Letterti.~At  tiie  first 
Lambeth  Conference,  held  in  1867,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed : — 

Resolution  I.  *'  That  it  appean  to  us  expe- 
dient, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  broth^y 
intercommunion,  that  all  cases  of  establish- 
ment of-  new  sees  and  appointment  of  new 
bishops  be  notified  to  aU  archbishops  and 
metropolitans,  and  all  presiding  bishops  of  tiie 
Anglican  Communion.'* 

Resolution  IL  "  That,  having  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  intercommunion 
between  members  of  the  Church  passing  from 
one  distant  diocese  to  another  may  l^  duly 
maintained,  we  hereby  declare  it  desirable : — 
"  (1)  That  forms  of  letters  commendatory 
of  clergymen  visiting  other  dioceses  be 
drawn  up  and  agreed  upon.* 
**  (2)  That  a  form  of  letters  commendatory 
for  lay  members  of  the  Church  be  in 
like  manner  prepared. 
"  (3)  That  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  such  forms." 
Archbishop  Longley  died  before  this  could 
be  carried  out ;  but  a  form  of  commendatory 
letter  was  drawn  up,  and  is  given  to  families 
of  the   Church  of   Englanii   emigrating  to 
America. 

Commendatory  Prayer.— The  Stmm 
Manual  contained  an  office  for  those  at  the 
point  of  death,  which  began  with  the  rubric, 
*^When  a  soul  shall  be  seen  to  labour  in 
its  departure  or  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  a  clapper  shall  be  struck  quickly  and 
sharply,  and  then  all  the  clerics  shall  run 
together  with  the  greatest  haste,  and  say  the 
Creed."  On  this  followed  the  seven  Peniten- 
tial Psalms  and  a  Litany,  and  then  the  formal 
dismissal  of  the  soul,  pronounced   by   the 
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priert  in  words  thus  Tenified  by  a  modem 


"  Go  forth,  O  Clurlstiuk  soul,  in  peace  depwrtiog, 
hmwing  this  world,  with  all  its  tin  and  fear; 
Go  without  terror,  donbtL  or  any  ttarting. 

For  the  Lord  Ood  shall  wipe  off  every  tear. 
Go  in  the  Father's  Name,  who  lored  and  made 

[thee. 
Go  in  His  Hame  who  Uved  and  died  for  thee. 
Go  in  the  ^pirit'a  Name,  who  still  shall  aid  thee, 
And  by  His  side  thy  plaoe  for  ever  be." 

Substantially  identical  with  the  Sarum  Office 
is  tbe  modem  Roman  one,  which  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  many  from  its  use  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  Dream  of  Gerontiut, 

This  office,  however,  was  removed  from 
oar  Scrvioe-books  at  the  Reformation,  and  till 
1662  nothmg  whatever  was  provided  in  its 
place  by  the  Church  of  England.  Then  the 
four  prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  Ser- 
vice were  added,  of  which  the  third  and  best 
known  is  *'A  Commendatory  Prayer  for  a 
Sick  Person  at  the  point  of  departure ; "  there 
is  no  rubric  regulatm^  their  use,  and  they  may 
be,  and  often  are,  said  by  any  person.  The 
Commendatory  Prayer,  in  the  opinion  of  some. 
Is  a  poor  subetitate  for  the  whole  of  the  old 
office — or  rather,  for  what  this  would  have  been 
had  it  been  reformed  like  the  rest  of  the  Prayer 
Book ;  and  such  a  want  has  been  so  generally 
felt,  both  before  and  since  1662,  that  some 
form  of  the  old  office  has  been  very  com- 
monly used  by  the  clergy.  Thus  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  in  the  Diiee  Mori,  Zwrne  to 
Lj/i,  of  Christopher  Sutton  (Prebendary  of 
lincoln  and  Westminster,  d,  1629),  as  early 
as  1600,  and  much  of  it  is  also  incorporated 
in  the  Manual  for  the  Siek  of  Bishop  An- 
diewes.  The  teindencv  of  the  next  century 
and  the  early  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  revisers  of  1662, 
sndbe  content  with  collects,  of  which  more 
than  one  are  found  in  Bishop  Taylor's  works, 
and  others,  in  the  sermon-like  style  of  the 
period,  in  a  forgotten  book  by  William  Dod- 
^^  (ton  of  Henry  Dodwell,  the  Nonjuror ; 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of 
Berkdiire,  d.  1785),  The  Siek  Man's  Com- 
pamem  (1767).  In  1848  Sir  William  Cope 
and  Hr.  Stretton  reprinted  the  office  from 
Sutton,  wi^  additions  from  the  other  sources 
named  (except  Dodwell),  in  their  Viaitatio 
If^tnmrmn,  and  the  use  either  of  this  or  of 
tlttt  in  the  Frieet'e  Prayer  Book,  which  is  taken 
from  the  modem  Roman  form,  is  now  com- 
mon. 

^Vniniinft'tlflii  is  the  denouncing  of  Gk)d*s 
anger  and  judgments  against  sinners.  This 
is  the  only  office  in  the  Ptayer  Book  which 
bas  come  down  all  but  unaltered  from  1549 ; 
ia  1662  the  wording  of  the  sentences  of 
nrsmgwas  slightly  changed,  and  the  final 
^^saaing  added ;  otherwise,  with  the  exception 
of  the  title  and  first  rubric,  there  is  no  differ- 
<Aee  at  an.  In  the  title,  however,  there  has 
'been  a  noticeable  variation,  for  between  1652 


and  1662  the  office  was  not  enjoined  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  particular  day ; 
it  was  to  lie  used  "  divers  times  in  the  year,*' 
at  the  discretion,  that  is,  of  the  bishop  or 
other  ordinary.  Archbishop  Grindal  of 
Canterbury  in  1576  used  this  discretion  by 
enjoining  it  on  a  Sunday  immediately  before 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday.  This 
was  somewhat  of  a  perversion  of  the  Sunday 
feast;  but  the  Archbishop  was  probably 
driven  to  it  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  office  at 
alL 

A  full  account  of  the  **  godly  discipline  of 
penance"  in  the  Primitive  CSiurch  may  be 
found  in  Bingham's  Originet  Eeeleeiantiem, 
books  xviii.,  xix.  Those  who  stood  convicted 
of  notorious  sin  were  formally  expelled  the 
Church  on  Ash  Wednesday,  with  an  office  in 
which  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  were  said, 
and  ashes,  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water*  placed  upon  their  heads ;  they  were,  if 
truly  penitent,  restored  in  an  equally  formal 
way  on  Maundy  Thursday.  Specimens  of  both 
offices  may  be  found  in  ifartene  {de  Antiquie 
Eeeleeue  Bitibue,  iii.  48,  83).  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  all  this  had  sunk,  in 
England,  into  mere  conventionality,  and  the 
offices  were  used  quite  indiscriminately,  and 
not  as  connected  with  penance ;  the  Reformers, 
therefore,  unable,  as  we  have  been  ever  since, 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline,  substituted 
for  it  the  present  Commination  Service,  dis- 
carding altogether  the  ceremony  of  the  ashes, 
translating  mrom  the  51st  Psalm,  inclusive*) 
such  parts  of  the  remainder  of  the  Service  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  introducing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sentencesof  cursing  the  Scriptural 
homily.  The  cursing  sentences  were  probably 
suggested  by  a  somewhat  similar  custom  which 
had  been  in  use,  of  proclaiming  four  times  a 
year  the  form  of  the  Greater  Excommunica- 
tion (as  given  in  yLoskelVBMonumenta  Bitualiay 
iL  286) ;  their  chief  source  is,  as  stated  in  the 
first  address,  Deut.  xxvii. ;  the  seventh  is, 
but  not  veriatimy  from  Levit.  xx.  10;  the 
ninth  from  Jer.  xvii  5 ;  the  tenth  and 
last  is  a  more  general  summary  of  certain 
New  Testament  passages.  The  succeeding 
homily  is,  with  a  few  lines  of  introduction 
and  peroration,  entirely  made  up  of  texts  of 
Scripture,  put  together  with  striking  skill 
(there  are  references  to  nearly  twenty  pas- 
sages), and  it  quite  supersedes  any  necessity 
for  a  sermon  on  the  day.  The  prayer  *' Turn 
Thou  us"  is  also  an  expansion  of  passages 
from  Scripture,  beginning  with  Lament,  v. 
21,  and  proceeding  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Joel ;  many  of  its  clauses  had  long  been  used 
in  the  Church. 

The  "  reading-pew,**  where  the  office  is  to 
be  begun,  is  tlmt  plaoe  where  Morning  and 


*  Tin  1662  this  only,  out  of  the  seven  Peniten- 
tial Psahns,  iem«ined  in  use  on  Ash  Wedneedftj: 
but  in  that  year  the  other  gix  were  reeuiued,  and 
placed  as  "  Proper  Psalms." 
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Evening  Prayer  are  said,  either  what  is  now 
called  the  '*  reading-desk "  or  the  priest's 
choir-stall,  but  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  the  lectern  where  the  lessons  are 
read ;  the  *'  pulpit,"  which  is  put  as  an 
altematiye,  and  was  the  only  place  men- 
tioned till  1662,  was  not  what  we  now 
oall  the  pulpit,  which  was  rare  in  parish 
churches  before  the  Reformation,  but  probably 
the  Epistle  and  GK>spel  desk  on  the  top  of  the 
chancel-screen  ;  it  has  no  corresponding  place 
in  modem  churches.  To  begin  ^e  C!ommina- 
tion  Service,  as  has  been  advised,  from  the 
altar,  by  analogy  with  the  modem  use  for  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  seems  wrong ;  these  were 
read  from  a  separate  place,  mor^  as  lections 
than  in  their  liturgical  or  eucharistical  cha- 
racter, and  the  latter  character  is  not  at  all 
that  of  the  office  we  speak  of.  The  proper 
place  for  the  second  part  of  the  office  is 
clear,  viz.  that  where  the  Litany  is  usually 
said. 

Commissary. — Generally,  any  one  who 
holds  a  commission  from  another  for  the  per- 
formance of  special  duties.  Thus  dioot-san 
chancellors  are  frequently  commissaries  for 
instituting  to  livings,  and  in  some  cases  the 
title  is  given  in  their  patents ;  the  more  usual 
title,  however,  is  neither  chancellor  nor  com- 
missary, but  vicar-^peneral.  A  special  case  is 
that  of  commissaries  to  execute  episcopal 
jurisdiction  within  archdeaconries,  either 
remote  ones  or  those  in  the  bishop's  special 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  (as  the  Isle  of  Ely 
still  is).  [See  Bum's  EecleeiaetietU  Law^  s.v.] 
A  patent  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
lUpori  of  the  Eeeleaiastieal  Courts  Commiesion^ 
ii.  694;  and  on  the  general  subject  the 
whole  collection  of  patents  may  be  referred 
to.  OoUegiate  churdieS  also,  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  some  cases  appoint  their  commis- 
sary ;  and  such  an  officer  at  Cambridge  holds 
a  court  for  those  under  the  degree  of  M.A. 
But  at  present  the  most  familiar  use  of  the 
word  is  as  applied  to  those  clergy,  or  some- 
times laymen,  who  act  in  England  for  colonial 
bishops  in  matters  of  business. 

.  Commission^  EccLEsiAsnciiL.  [Eccle- 
siastical Commission.] 

Common  Prajer,  Book  op.— So  called 
because  it  instructs  us  to  pray  for  all  men  in 
common,  "  all  sorts  and  conoitions  of  men," 
and  because  it  is  desired  for  the  use  of  all 
descriptions  of  worshippers,  "  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  one  with  another." 

The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Service-books  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  there  were  many  [An- 
tiphonalb;  B&bviary;  Gradual;  Manual; 
Missal  ;  Ordinal  ;  Pib  ;  Sac&amentary]  ;  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  so  founded  are  set 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  book.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  may 


be  said  to  date  from  1542,  when  it  was  de- 
cided in  Convocation  to  remove  the  names  of 
Popes  and  of  Becket  from  the  Missal,  and 
also  that  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  should  bo  read 
in  English  at  morning  and  evening  servioes. 
In  1544  the  revised  Litany  was  put  forth. 
The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  issued 
in  1549.     It  was  ordered  to  be  first  used  on 
Whitsunday  of  that  year.      "The  principal 
differences,"  says  Mr.  Procter  in  his  hutoiy 
of  the  Common  I*rayer,  "between  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edwa^  YI.  and  that  now  in 
use  are  as  follows  x^Matine  and  Evensong  began 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  ended  with  the 
third  Collect ;  the  Litany  was  placed  after  the 
Communion  Office ;  in  some  early  editions  it 
was  added  as  a  separate  sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
volume;   there  was  no  rubric  to  direct  its 
use  as  a  part  of  the  Morning  Prayer;  the 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  been 
retained  in  Henry's  Litany,   was    omitted, 
together  with  the  similar  invocations  of  the 
angels  and  patriarchs.    The  Communion  Ser- 
vice  began  with  an  Introit,  or  Psalm  sung 
as  the  minister  was  proceeding  to  the  altar ; 
the    Commandments   were   not    read;   the 
prayers  differed  from  our  present  form,  but 
chiefly  in  their  arrangoment ;  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  was  especially  mentioned  in  the  praise 
offered  for  the  saints;  the  Consecration  in- 
cluded a  prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
elements  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word ; 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine ;  the  words 
used  in  delivering  the  elements  to  the  com- 
municants were  only  the  first  clauses  of  those 
now  used.    The  sign  of  the  cross  was  retained 
twice  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  as 
it  was  also  in  Confirmation  and  Dfatrimony, 
and  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  if  the  sick 
person  desired  to  be  anointed;    a  form  of 
exorcism,  and  anointing,  and  the  trine  immer- 
sion were  still  used  in  Baptiem  ;  the  water  in 
the  font  was  ordered  to  be  changed  once  a 
month  at  least ;  in  the  Burial  Service  prayer 
was  offered  for  the  deceased  person,  and  an 
introit,  collect,  epistle  and  gospel  were  ap- 
pointed for  a  communion  at  a  boriaL"    The 
original  preface  beginning  **  There  was  never 
an}'thing  by  the  wit  of  man,'*  etc.,  forms  the 
second  premce  in  our  present  book.     The 
treatise  *'  Of  Ceremonies  "  was  at  the  end  of 
the  Prayer  Book. 

But  this  book,  while  it  displeased  tiie  Roman 
Catholic  party,  headed  by  Bonner,  also  dis- 
pleased the  exl^me  Reformers,  such  as  Hooper, 
who  were  more  and  more  influenced  by  the 
foreign  Reformers.  The  result  was  the  Second 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  published  in  1552,  a  book 
much  less  like  the  old  Service  books,  and  more 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Continental 
Reformers.  In  this  book  were  first  added  the 
introductory  sentences  in  the  Moniing  and 
Evening  services,  followed  by  the  Elxhortation, 
Confession,  and  Absolution.  Some  most  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  the  Conununion 
Service.    They  will  be  best  understood  if  ws 
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gife  the  order  as  it  stands  in  the  first  Prayer 
Book:— 

GoUeet  for  Pnrl^. 

Piahns  sppoimtea  for  Introit. 

KTTia  SleiBOn. 

Qlocia  in  Exoelsis. 

C(dlect  for  the  d^- 

the  Kiug. 

SpUUe,  Gospel,  Nioene  Creed. 

Sermon,  BxEorUtion  ("Ye  that  mmd,**  etc.), 

Offertozy. 
8iunuu  Coraa,  Proper  Prefftoe,  Sttaotoa. 
Payer    for    Choroh    SCilltant,    Coneeontion 

Prater,  Prayer  of    Self-Oblation  (i.«.  the 

first  in  the  present  book  after  the  Ckmi- 

monkm). 
Lord's  Prayer,  Paz  Yofaisemn. 
**  Te  that  do  tnOy,"  etc 
Confession,  Absomtion,  Comfortable  Words. 
Pn^er  of  Hnmble  Aooess  ('*  You  do  not  pre- 

siune,"  etc). 
Administistion  with  the  words  ss  at  present, 

bat  only  as  far  as  *<  ererlasting  UfS.^*  (Dnr- 

ing  this  ttie  "  Apnu  Dei  *' to  be  snnff.) 
A  sentence  of  Holy  Soriptore.    Paz  Yobisonm. 
The  OoUeot  of  ThankigiTiiv,  "Afanigfatr  and 

EreriiTinr  God,  we  most  hesrtily  thank 

thee,*-  etc 
The  Blessing. 

In  the  second  hook  the  order  was  arranged 
as  it  is  now.  In  the  Administratioa  the  wends 
**  Take  and  eat  this,**  etc.,  were  substituted  for 
those  previously  used.  Certain  ceremonies 
were  omitted  in  Baptism,  as  were  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  the  Burial  Service.  The 
treatise  "Of  Ceremonies**  was  transferred 
frofm  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  be- 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Boman 
CkUiolic  service  was  restored;  in  that  of 
ISboabeth,  the  second  book  of  Edward  a^ain 
took  its  place  (1559).  In  the  Communion  ser- 
vice the  iwo  sentences  of  the  first  and  second 
'books  of  Edward  were  both  restored,  and 
Tao  as  now.  A  few  additions  were  made,  e.ff, 
tlie  OocABioKAL  PuATBBs  (q.v.)  and  some 
alterations  in  the  Lectionary.    [Lbgtionaiiy.] 

Tlie  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Ptsyer  Book  was  the  Hampton  Covbt  Con- 
rmsBXCB,  in  1604.  The  alterations  made  then 
-srOl  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Conference. 
In.  1637  came  Laud*s  unfortunate  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Prayer  Book  on  Scotland.  [Scor- 
Ukifj}.']  In  1643  the  English  Prayer  Book  was 
aboHoied  by  Parliament  [Dirbctobt],  but  re- 
stored in  1662,  and  once  more  revised  at  the 
Savot  Cojcterewcb.  The  present  preface, "  It 
bath  been  the  wisdom,**  etc.,  was  added  then. 
ThJM  is  the  last  revision  whidi  has  taken  effect 
until  the  alteration  of  the  Lectionary  in  1871. 
An  attemptwas  made  in  thebeginmng  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Hary  to  harmonise  the 
book  with  the  views  of  Baxter  and  his  friends, 
•ad  a  new  book  was  jprepared,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
VBsnsro*  of  tub  Lituboy.] 

GoiBBUm«r.— A  pupil  at  a  college,  not 
m  the  tooDdMticiu 

Oommm  ^UfB,  Bbbthmn  o»  the. 
(fmnm  of  QoikJ 


Common  of  Saints  signifies  an  Ofiice 
suited  for  several  saints'  davs,  and  not  pro- 
per to  one  in  particular.  A  hymn  written 
specially  for  8t  Peter's  Day  would  not  be 
suitable  for  St.  John's  Day,  but  that  ban- 
ning "  The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King  '* 
would  do  equally  well  for  either.  If  a  saint's 
day  has  no  special  office  of  its  own,  the 
«  Common  of  Saints  *'  is  used,  the  name  of 
the  saint  being  inserted  in  certain  places. 

Oommnnio. — ^The  name  given  in  primi- 
tive times  to  a  h^mn  sung  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  verse  *'  O  taste  and  see  *' 
was  a  favourite  communio, 

Commnnio  Irtdea. — ^A  penance  inflicted 
on  clergy,  by  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
receive  the  Conmiunion  except  as  laymen. 

Communion  of  Saints.— The  Greek 
word  komdnia  is  tranriated  "  fellowship "  in 
the  English  Bible  in  Acts  iL  42 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
9 ;  2  Cor.  viiL  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  9 ;  Phil.  i.  6,  ii.  1. 
iii.  10 ;  1  John  i.  8,  6,  7 ;  also  in  the  Bevised 
Version,  in  Philemon  6.  It  en>resses  the  spirit 
of  union  and  community  of  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  between  believers  in  the  same 
Lord  and  Saviour.  In  1  Cor.  z.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  14,  xiii.  14,  it  is  rendered  <*  communion," 
as  expressing  union  not  merely  of  Christians 
with  each  other,  but  with  God.  '*  The  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ  **  expresses  our 
union  with  each  other  only  through  union 
with  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  twofold 
idea  of  conmion  participation  in  the  benefits 
and  privileges  received  from  Christ,  and  of 
union  of  all  Christians  with  each  other. 

ThiB  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  is 
brought  out  in  the  expression  so  conmion 
among  Christian  people — ''the  Communion 
of  Saints, "  and  '*  the  Holy  Communion."  The 
Communion  of  Saints  lias  from  the  earliest 
times  formed  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Creed.  It  signifies  that  all  Chris- 
tians everywhere  have  fellowship  with  Qod, 
with  each  other  on  earth,  with  the  saints  at 
rest.  Christ,  whose  life  they  have  within 
them,  is  the  Lord  both  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead;  and,  as  Bisho|>  Pearson  writes,  **If  I 
have  communion  wi^  a  saint  of  God  as 
such  while  he  liveth  here,  I  must  still  have 
communion  with  him  when  he  is  departed 
hence ;  because  the  foundation  of  that  com- 
munion cannot  be  removed  by  death.*' 
[Unity  of  the  Church.] 

Commnniony  Holt. — One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  highest  of  all  Christian  services. 
The  essential  form  is  that  used  at  the  original 
institution,  when  the  Lord  <*  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples, saying.  Take,  eat,  this  itMfBodff,  tchieh 
U  aivmfor  you.  Do  this  in  renumbranee  of  Me, 
Likewise  also  He  took  the  cup,  and  when  He 
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had  given  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  sayinff, 
Drink  ye  all  rf  thii  ;  for  this  a  My  Blood  qf  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this,  as 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me,** 
'  The  notioes  whidi  we  have  in  Holy- 
Scripture  show  the  Holy  Communion  in  two 
aspects.  There  is  the  sacrificial  aspect,  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  Christ's  death,  and 
there  is  also  the  festal  aspect,  the  participation 
in  a  sacred  banquet.  Thus  the  Holy  Com- 
munion has  been  said  to  be  '*  a  Feast  upon  a 
Sacrifice." 

The  other  names  by  which  this  service  has 
been  known — Liturot,  Euchaiust,  Lo&o*s 
SuppBR,  Mass— will  be  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective heads :  the  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  ^ve  some  account  of  the  service  itself  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Prayer  Bookl  It  is  based  mainly 
on  the  old  Sarum  Use,  but  with  some  modifica- 
tions, which  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.  It  is 
preceded  by  four  rubrics.  The  fijrat  was  in- 
tended partly  to  indicate  to  the  priest  how 
much  bread  and  wine  he  should  prepare, 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 
proper persons.  This  rubric  has,  however,  all 
but  fallen  into  disuse.  The  second  and  third 
relate  to  the  exclusion  of  notorious  evil-livers 
and  of  persons  living  in  open  enmity.  The 
fourth  regulates  the  position  and  preparation 
of  the  Lord's  Table.  The  name  Table  is  that 
used  by  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  x.  21],  and  has  been 
constantly-  in  use  ever  since.  [Altar.]  The 
'*  fair  white  linen  cloth  **  has  a  double  sym- 
bolism, representing  both  the  grave-clothes 
in  which  the  Lord  was  laid,  and  also  the 
shining  garments  in  which  He  appeared 
transfigured. 

The  service  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts : — 

•L  Thb  Antb  -  Communion.— (1)  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect  for  Purity.  This 
collect  is  a  Prayer  of  Preparation,  answering 
to  the  "  O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  Ups  *'  in  the 
Morning  Prayer.  It  asks  that  the  fear  aris- 
ing from  conscious  pollution  being  cast  out 
[1  John  iv.  18],  we  may  "perfectly  love"  God, 
and  so  **  worthily  magnify "  Him.  (2)  The 
recital  of  the  Commandments,  and  Prayer  for 
Pardon  for  the  breacb  of  them.  This  is  in 
place  of  the  old  **  Confession,"  and  is  intended 
to  remind  us  of  the  first  great  requisite  to  a 
worthy  communion,  namely  repentance.  In 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office  the  Summary 
of  the  Decalogue  given  by  Christ  [Matt.  xxii. 
34-40]  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  occasionally  in  week-day 
services  in  English  churches,  where  busy  men 
have  little  time,  the  same  substitution  is 
heard.  (3)  The  Prayer  for  the  Queen,  and  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  The  reading  of 
these  last  is  in  accordance  with  ancient  use. 
[LrruROY.]  The  use  of  the  words  before 
the  Gospel,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  has 
dropped  out  of  the  rubric,  but  has  universally 
remained    in    custom.      Less    frequently   a 


thanksgiving  is  used  after  the  Gospel,  **Thanka 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord"  (or  "O  Christ").  (4J 
The  Nioene  Creed.  (5)  The  Sermon  ana 
(occasionally)  Exhortation  to  Communicants. 
(6)  The  Offertory. 
II.  The  Communion  Sbrvicb  Propbr.-- 

(1)  Oblation  of  the  Elements  and  Prayer  for 
the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  Milit- 
ant here  on  earth;  consisting,  first,  of  the 
offering  of  our  ''Alms  ana  Oblations;" 
seoondly,  of  the  commemoration  of  the  liv- 
ing, including  (a)  the  Universal  Church; 
(b)  civil  rulers;  (e)  the  clergy;  (rf)  tiie 
congregations;  {e)  those  in  sickness  or  sor- 
row ;  and  thirdly,  the  commemoration  of  the 
departed,  the  prayer  that  we  may  follow  their 
good  example,  and  may,  with  uiem,  be  par- 
takers of  God's  Everlasting  Kingdom.  (2) 
The  Exhortation,  Invitation,  Confession,  Abso- 
lution, and  '<  Comfortable  Words. "  This  por- 
tion comprises  the  special  preparation  of  the 
communicants.  (3)  The  Sursum  Corda,  Pre- 
&oe,  and  Sanctus,  [See  under  each.]  This 
portion  is  found  in  every  form  of  Communion 
from  the  beginning.  (4)  The  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access,  **  We  do  not  presume,"  etc. 
(6)  The  Prayer  of  Consecration,  consisting  of 
three  parts :  (a)  Introduction,  the  recitsJ  of 
the  work  of  Clmst's  redemption,  and  of  His 
command  for  its  perpetual  commemoration; 
{b)  The  invocation  of  God's  blessing  upon  our 
service  and  acts ;  (e)  The  recital  of  the  wc^ds 
of  institution,  accompanied  by  the  prescribed 
manual  acts.  (6)  The  reception  by  celebrant 
and  people.  The  nibric  prescribing  that  the 
celebrant,  after  communicating  himself,  shall 
proceed  to  administer  first  to  the  clergy,  then 
to  the  rest,  only  applies  to  ^oee  clergy 
present  officially  and  vested.  Those  who  are 
in  the  congregation  are  as  laity. 

m.     POST-COXMUNION     SbRTICB. —  (1) 

Prayer  of  Oblation.  This  prayer  in  the  Old 
Litur^es,  as  in  the  present  Scottish  and 
American  services,  forms  part  of  the  Onse- 
cration  Prayer.  The  Thanksgiving  Ptayer, 
which  is  pla[ced  as  an  alternative,  is  from  the 
Eastern  Liturgy.  It  is  best  used  in  the  ser- 
vice after  a  second  celebration  only,  or  may 
be  used  in  the  vestry,  or  privately  afterwards. 

(2)  Gloria  in  Excelsis. .  Tlie  hymn  also  known 
as  the  *  *  Angelic  Hymn,"  or  the  Great  Dox- 
ology.  It  was  placed  here  probably  in  memory 
of  the  record,  "  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn," 
etc.  QIatt  xxvi.  30].     [Gloria  nc  Excelsis.] 

(3)  The  Blessing.  It  is  founded  partly  oo 
rhil.  iv.  7,  partly  on  the  ancient  form  of 
blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  service  is  followed  by  several  rubrics. 
Some  of  these  (2,  3,  4)  are  directed  against 
Solitary  Communions.  The  5th  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  controversy  of  late  years, 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
"  It  Mall  suffice."  Some  have  urged  that 
this  means  "  if  there  be  no  fine  or  imleav^ed 
bread,"  such  as  was  in  use  when  the  rubric 
was    written,  the   usual  bread  shaU  suffice. 
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Hub  was  the  mterpretati(Hi  placed  on  the 
wOTds  by  Archbishop  Parker,  1559.  But 
others  hold  that  it  means,  "  Let  it  be  sufficient 
to  ny  that  common  bread  only  shall  be  used.'' 
And  this  is  the  view  taken  in  the  last  legal 
judgment  of  the  Privy  CoundL  But  as  some 
bold  that  this  is  a  mistaken  interpretation, 
the  practice  of  using  waf era,  or  unleavened 
eakes,  is  still  maintained  by  some,  on  the 
xitmnd  that  such  cakes  were  used  by  our 
Lord  at  the  institution.  The  6th  rubric  for^ 
bids  reservation  of  the  elements.  The  7th, 
ftth,  and  9th  give  details  as  to  the  due  provi- 
flon  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  use  of  the 
ahns.  Then  follows  the  declaration  concern- 
ing kneeling,  with  respect  to  which  see  Black 

Crnnmnnion  of  the  Pro-sanctified 

ii  the  reception  on  Gkx)d  Friday,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  of  the 
pre-sanctified  host  consecrated  on  Maundy 
Thnnday.  Such  reception  is  barred  in  the 
Church  of  "Rngland,  inasmuch  as  Reservation 
of  the  Sacrament  is  forbidden.  Consequently, 
thoe  has  arisen  much  controversy  as  to  -the 
coneckifiss  or  otherwiBe  of  a  Good  Friday 
Communion  Service.  The  advocates  point  to 
the  CoUects,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  m  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  the  opponents,  who  hold 
that  whilst  tiie  Passion  itself  is,  so  to  speak, 
hefore  us,  the  memorial  is  out  of  place, 
re^y  that  the  t>ortions  of  Scripture  referred 
to  ate  intendoa  for  an  Ante-Communion 
Service,  and  for  the  complete  reading  of  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  Passion.  There  is 
no  au&oritative  dictum  on  the  subject,  but 
common  practice  is  largely  against  the  Good 
Friday  Communion. 

Cflmmnnion  of  the  8ick.~A  special 
service  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  for  the 
Qie  of  those  who  are  unable  through  sick- 
iKSB  to  conm^unicate  in  church. 

Commimioii  Table.    [Altab.] 

Commiuiimi.    [Socialisic] 

Commiitation.    [Tithes.] 

Compaetata.    [Bohemia.] 

Competentes.    [Catechism.] 

Compline,  or  Completoriimi,  is  the 

list   of  the  canonical    hours  for   Common 

Ptayer.    [Houbs.] 
Compostella.    [Militabt  Ordbrs.] 
ComprovinciaL — The  style  of  a  bishop 

of  any  one  province  in  relation  to  the  other 

biihops  of  the  same. 
Cconte.    [PosmvisM.] 

Conoeption  of  the  Virgin  If  ary.— 

It  had  lo^  been  a  '*  pious  opinion  *'  in  the 
Itoman  Church  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
conceived  without  sin.  But  that  it  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Primitive  Church  appears 
^rom  the  fact  that  TertuUian  in  the  second 
f ,  Origea  in  the  third,  St  Basil  in  the 


fourth,  speak  of  her  as  wanting  in  faith ;  and 
St.  Chrvsostom,  in  the  fifth,  goes  so  far  as  to 
write  of  the  **  ambition,  arrogance,  and  vain- 
glory "  which  made  her  desire  to  speak  with 
her  Son  [Matt  xii.  46] ;  but  St  Augustine 
expresses  himself  guardedlv.  Though  he 
does  not  deny  tiiat  she  was  bom  in  original 
sin,  yet,  as  acknowledging  her  to  be  holy 
above  all  other  women  that  ever  lived,  he 
holds  it  possible  that  God's  grace  had  kept 
her  from  actual  sin.  St  Bernard,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  went  farther  still,  and  taught 
that  though  conceived  in  sin  she  was  made  free 
from  it  before  her  birth ;  and  Duns  Scotus,  in 
the  fourteenth,  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the 
modem  sense.  From  that  time  uie  doctrine 
and  the  cultus  of  the  V ii^g^in  gradually  gained 
ground,  till  they  culmmated  in  the  Bull 
IneffttbUit  Lew  of  Pius  IX.  (Dec  8th,  1864), 
declaring  the  doctrine  a  dogma  of  faith,  and 
in  the  "  Mariolatry  *'  of  the  modem  Boman 
Church. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Featt  of  tht  Conception 
(DecSth),  still  marked  as  a  '*  black-letter  day  " 
in  the  Kngliah  calendar,  was  at  first  in  memory 
of  the  supposed  Immaculate  Conception  rather 
than  of  the  mere  historical  event ;  for  though 
iib  was  earlier  observed  in  the  East,  in  the 
West  it  is  first  found  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine.  In  the  Ea^  indeed,  it  occurs 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  is  there-i- 
singnlarly  enough,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight^r- 
called  the  ''Cooiception  of  St  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  mother  of  God,"  *  but  that  the 
event  commemorated  is  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  offices ;  the  day  is  Dec.  9th,  a  day  lat^ 
than  in  the  West.  The  first  Westem  Office 
is  found  in  1493,  and  was  almost  identical 
with  that  for  the  Virgin's  Nativity  (Sept 
8th.) 

In  England  the  feast  was  first  ordered 
throughout  the  province  of  Canterburv  by 
Archbishop  Simon  Mepham,  1328,  and  in- 
serted in  the  calendar  for  general  observance 
by  Archbishop  Simon  Islip,  1362 ;  in  1649  the 
office  was  removed  from  the  fiist  reformed 
Prayer  Book  printed  in  that  year,  and  the 
name  of  the  f e^  expunged  from  the  calendar. 
The  name  was  not  replaced  in  any  Prayer 
Book  till  1604,  but  it  stands  in  Edward  YI/s 
Primer  (1663),  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Latin 
Prayer  Book  (1660),  in  her  Orarium  (1660),  in 
her  New  Calendar  (1661),  and  in  her  Preces 
Privat»(1664). 

The  Epistle  and  €k)8pel  of  the  Samm  Use 
wereEcclus.  xxiv.  17-22;  Matt  i.  1-16.  The 
last  verse  of  the  Epistle  has  been  thought  to 
be  curiously  prophetic  of  modem  Mariolatry. 

Conolave  (literally,  a  "  place  that  may  be 
locked  witii  a  key").     A  name  applied  both 

*  This  is  aooonnted  for  by  the  different  nature  of 
tbe  Qreek  and  Latio  worda,  both  alike  translated 
"conception;''  the  former  refers  to  the  mother 
alone,  the  latter  may  refer  to  the  infant  also. 
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to  the  place  idiere  the  cardinalw  meet  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  and  alao  to 
the  assembly  iteelf.  The  election  to  the 
Papacy  most  take  place  in  the  city  where  the 
last  pontiff's  doath  occurred.  Ajb  many  deal 
o^uke  as  there  are  cardinals  are  built,  with 
lodges  and  places  for  the  conclariBta,  i^.  per- 
sonal attendants,  who  shut  themselvefl  in  to 
wait  on  and  serve  the  cardinals.  These  little 
chambers  haye  each  their  number,  and  as 
the  figures  are  drawn  at  hazard,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  cardinals  of  different  factions  lodge 
near  one  another.  The  cellules  are  made  up 
during  the  nine  days  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pope's  funeral,  during  which  time  anybody 
may  go  into  the  conclave  and  see  them ;  they  are 
hung  on  the  outside  with  green  serge  or  camb- 
let,  and  over  each  are  the  arms  of  Uie  cardinal 
who  lives  in  it.  They  all  open  on  a  corridor. 
The  day  after  the  Pope's  burial — ^that  is,  the 
tenth  after  his  death— the  cardinals,  havixig 
heard  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  go  in 
procession  two  by  two  to  the  conclave,  there 
to  remain  shut  out  from  the  world  until  a 
Pope  is  elected.  Strict  precautions  are  taken 
that  no  communications  shall  pass  between 
them  and  the  outer  world;  the  object  of  this 
confinement  is  that  the  election  may  be  free 
and  unbiassed.  They  aU  meet  in  the  chapel 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  "  scru- 
tinv,"  which  is  done  by  writing  their  suffra^ 
in  little  billets,  and  putting  them  in  a  chahoe 
that  stands  upon  the  altar ;  when  all  are  put 
in,  two  cardinals  are  chosen  by  the  rest  to 
road  out  the  names,  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  for  each;  and  this  is  done 
until  two-thirds  join  for  the  same  person. 
Popes  are  usually  chosen  after  this  manner, 
but  there  are  two  other  methods :  aoeUuiuUion, 
or  quasi-inspiration,  where  all  the  cardinals 
cry  out  with  one  voice;  campromite^  where 
the  election  is  entrusted  to  a  small  committee. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1799,  at  the  election  of 
Pius  YII.,  the  conclave  was  confined  six 
months  before  the  election  was  completed. 
During  the  conclave  each  cardinal  is  allowed 
but  two  servants,  or  three  at  most,  and  this 
extension  is  only  permitted  to  princes,  or  as  a 
particular  privilege. 

Conoordat. — A  treaty  between  the  Pope 
and  a  tempond  sovereign,  settling  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State.  There  have 
been  several  such  concordats,  but  the  name 
first  came  into  use  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  was  the  period  when  modem  nations 
had  become  consolidated  and  organised. 
The  popes  could  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of 
Hildebrand,  drive  emperors  and  kings  to 
extremities;  they  had  themselves  to  make 
concessions.  The  first  concordats,  so  called, 
arose  out  of  the  Papal  schism  and  the  councils 
which  resulted  from  it.  The  nations  were 
resolved  upon  reforms  in  the  Church,  and 
Pope  Martin  V.,  on  his  election  after  tiie 
Council  of  Constance,  was  forced  to  promise 


them.  Conocodats  were  made  with  France, 
Gfrermany,  and  England.  The  number  of 
cardinals  was  limited,  appeals  to  the  Pope 
were  restricted,  Papal  demands  iot  money  were 
checked,  and  rules  were  made  against  simony. 
The  concordat  with  France  was  adopted  by 
the  French  Church  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (a.d.  1438),  and  incor- 
porated with  the  law  of  the  country.  But  it 
did  not  work  easily ;  both  sides  were  fretted 
by  it,  and  a  fresh  concordat  was  made  by 
iJeo  X.  and  Francis  I.  in  1616.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Parliament,  the 
clergy,  and  the  university,  but  in  the  end 
was  complied  with. 

In  1664,  Pope  Pius  IV.  sent  several  bulls  to 
Charles  IX.,  by  virtue  of  which  he  suspended 
and  took  away  the  right  which  several  churches 
and  monasteries  had  to  elect  their  prelates, 
and  empowered  the  king  to  nominate  to  these 
promotions.  The  Frendi  clergy,  at  their  as- 
sembly in  1679,  and  again  ini  1686,  fruitlessly 
petitioned  King  Henry  III.  to  revive  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  ay  the  Revolution  of 
1789  the  Church  was  disestablished  in  France, 
but  was  re-established  by  a  conoordat  (July, 
1801)  between  Pius  YII.  and  Napoleon.  The 
number  of  bishops  was  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  sixty,  and  the  ri^t 
of  nomination  was  vested  in  the  First  Consul. 
The  clei^y  were  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate, 
all  landed  property  going  to  the  State.  At 
the  Boiirbdn  Restoration  this  Concordat  was 
abolished,  but  in  1830  it  was  restored  again, 
and  it  still  forms  the  basis  of  agreement 
between  Rome  and  the  Galilean  Churdi. 
There  have  been  several  concordats  with 
the  German  States,  of  which  one  claims  men- 
tion. This  was  the  concordat  with  Austria 
in  1866,  which  was  altogether  reactionair 
It  seemed  to  restore  mediievalism,  so  entirely 
did  it  place  everything  in  the  power  of  the 
Papal  Curia.  The  result  was  that  Austria 
immediately  began  to  be  ostracised  by  the 
other  states,  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  in  1866, 
resulted  in  cutting  her  off  from  G^ennany. 
The  concordat  was  now  powerless  even  m 
Austria,  and  on  the  declaration  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  in  1870,  was  formally  abolished. 

Conenrrencoof  9oly-days.— In  ec- 
clesiastical language,  there  is  a  difference 
between  concuriience  and  occuurbncs  ;  t^e 
latter  term  is  used  when  two  fall  on  the  saxne 
day,  as  a  saint's  day  or  other  holy-day  on  a  Sun- 
day ;  the  former,  when  they  fall  on  two  days 
running,  as  when  the  eve  of  a  saint's  day  or 
other  holy-day  is  on  a  Sunday,  or  inee  vmd. 
The  only  way  in  the  English  Church  services 
to  observe  the  eve  of  any  feast  is  by  the  use 
at  Evening  Prayer  of  the  collect  of  tliat  feast ; 
and  this  Evening  Prayer  is  technically  called 
the  "  first  vespers  "  of  that  feast,  the  Even 
ing  Prayer  said  on  the  feast  itself  being 
the  **  second  vespers."  But  a  seoond  vespers 
always,  without  exception,  takes  precedence 
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of  a  fint;  thos,  in  both  the  cases  above- 
mentioned  the  collect  of  the  day  itself  will 
be  said  first,  and  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
the  next  day. 

In  1878,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
CoDTOcation  on  the  Table  of  Lessons  pro- 
vided, in  their  amended  tables,  proper  lessons 
for  the  Eves  of  Adrent,  Whit,  and  Trinity 
Sundays.  These,  if  adopted,  would  be  snbject 
to  mlesof  the  same  kind ;  they  would  be  used, 
for  instance,  where  the  eve  was  an  ordinary 
veek-day,  but  would  give  way  to  the  lessons 
of  St.  Andrew's  Day,  or  St.  Barnabas'. 

Condigaity  and  Congmity. — Terms 
used  by  the  schoolmen  to  express  their 
peeahar  opinions  relative  to  human  merit  and 
deserving. 

Hie  Seotittt  maintained  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to 
imrv9  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  salvation,  this  natural 
fimtt  (conpruiUu)  for  grace  being  such  as  to 
oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it    Such  is  the 

Hie  TktmitU,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  man,  by  the  Divine  assistance,  is  capable 
of  so  living  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to  be 
ftwrik^  {condt^nm)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  Qod, 
In  tins  hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous 
preparation  for  the  grace  which  enables  him 
to  be  wortkif  is  not  introduced.  This  is  the 
uttrii  of  c^ndigf^jf. 

Coaditioiua  Immortality.  —  The 
Anodation  calling  itself  "The  Conditional 
Immortality  Association "  ^ras  founded  in 
1S78.  Its  fundamental  principles  are,  first, 
that  <*  the  Scriptures  are  Inspired  of  God,  and 
tkt  RmU  •/  FmUh  and  Life;  and  ImmoriaUty 
and  EUmai  Life  are  only  obtainable  through 
Penooal  Union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Tix.  that  *  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death,  but 
the  gift  of  Goii  is  Eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ 
ow  Lord.'    [Bom.  vi.  23.] 

**fiy  consequence  it  follows  that  the  soul  is 
not  created  immortal,  but  that  the  faithful 
receive  immortality  as  a  free  gift,  that  at  the 
coming  of  Christ  tiie  wicked  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  **  be  as  though  they  had  not 
been.* 

''The  death  of  the  wicked  is  spoken  of  as 
their  '«»;*— their  *jwmAi#y '—their  being 
*de$irojfed  mm  nettmrol  brute  beasts* — their 
being  *  bnmt  up,  me  ehaff'-—*  cut  o/"'— 
[blotted put  of  the  book  of  Itfe'—M  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  the  final  termination  of  exist- 
ence. Bat,  though  God's  awful  justice  will 
be  folly  displayedin  the  doom  of  the  ungodly, 
in  their  many  or  their  few  stripes,  an  tmmor- 
teldp  efeuffenng  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
tare."    {fiiper  isstted  by  the  Aaoeiatum,) 

Oonibreiiee. — This  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press (1)  a  meeting  to  discuss  differences  of 
^innion;  (2)  deriod  meetings,  divided  into 
(utond  conferences,  where  clergy  meet  of 


their  own  free  choice,  and  chapter  or  epis- 
copal conferences,  called  by  constituted 
authority;  (3)  sermons  in  defence  of  the 
Faith ;  (4)  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  some  other  bodies. 

Under  the  first  head,  there  have  been  two 
remarkable  conferences  in  England,  the 
Hampton  Court  and  the  Savoy,  which  are 
described  imder  their  respective  heads.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  two  held  at  Lam- 
beth in  1867  and  1868.     [Lambbth  Confbh- 

BNCBS.] 

Conlbsiion  of  Sin  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  very  important  sign,  concomitant,  or 
part  of  true  penitence. 

It  ma^  be  addressed  (I)  to  God  alone,  in  the 
strict  privacy  of  personal  devotions ;  or 

(2)  I^iblicly,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
as  was  the  primitive  practice  of  the  Church 
for  those  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of 
open,  or  less  often  of  secret,  sins ;  and  here  a 
spontaneous  confession  usually  obtained  some 
shortening  of  the  period,  or  alleviation  of  the 
rigour,  of  the  infiicted  penance. 

(3)  Of  a  similar  nature  to  this  is  (a)  that 
publio  general  confession  uttered  oy  the 
whole  congregation,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  daily  offices  of  the  English  Church:  a 
practice  which  (for  Matins)  is  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century;  and  {b)  the  precisely 
parallel  confession  in  the  Communion  Office  of 
the  same  Church,  which  again  is  consonant 
with,  and  indeed  derived  from,  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  Elastem  and  Western,  and  the 
modem  Boman  Use.  In  most  of  these  the 
priest  and  his  ministers  make  some  sort  of 
confession  of  guilt  and  unworthiness  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  EspeciaUy 
interesting  is  it  to  note  the  form  in  the  Roman 
Ordo  Miiiol  still  in  use,  where  the  priest  and 
the  ministers  (representing  the  people)  in 
turn  make  a  humble  confession  tiie  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  turn  pray  for  Gk>d's  forgive- 
ness and  absolution  the  one  for  the  other. 

(4)  Confessions  were,  in  the  early  Church, 
also  made  to  the  bishop  with  his  body  of 
presbyters,  especially  of  crimes  which  impli- 
cated others.  But  this  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  superseded  quite  early  in  the 
East  by  the  appointment  of  the  pomiten* 
tiariut  (q.  v. ),  and  somewhat  later  in  the  West, 
when  (5)  the  habit  of  private  and  so* called 
auricular  confession  to  a  priest  began  to  spring 
up.  This  habit  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  of  resorting  for  advice  and  comfort  to 
one  whose  vocation  and  ministry  rendered  him 
the  fittest  person  to  consult.  This  kind  of 
confession  is  not  required  from  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  use  is  contem- 
plated, and  even  recommended,  in  special  cases, 
as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  two  foUowing  ex- 
tracts from  the  Prayer  Book.  The  first  is 
from  the  Exhortation  in  the  Communion 
Service : — 

"  And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man 
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should  come  to  the  Holy  Commanion  but 
with  a  full  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a 
quiet  conscience :  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 
you  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his  own 
conscience  therein,  but  requireth  further  com- 
fort or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to 
some  other  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  gncief,  that  by  the 
ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word  he  may  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of 
his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness." 

The  second  is  a  rubric  in  the  Service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  : — 

'*  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  ho 
feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession,  the  priest 
shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily 
desire  it)." 

General  confession  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired in  the  Primitive  Church,  but  from  the 
beginning  private  confession  was  sometimes 
used,  apparently  under  the  circumstances 
spoken  of  in  the  rubrics  which  we  have 
quoted.  [See  James  v.  6,  and  Bingham's  Ant,^ 
Book  XV.  c.  8,  }  6.]. 

In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  auri- 
cular confession  is  obligatory  before  Com- 
munion. Probably  this  obligation  took  its 
origin  in  the  cloister. 

Pope  Leo  the  Great  was  the  first  to  make 
private  confession  a  legal  institution,  but  it 
was  not  made  compulsory  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  The  Synod  of  Liege  in  710 
ordered  that  every  person  should  confess 
once  a  year  to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1215  confirmed  this 
decree. 

The  three  creeds  are  the  recognised  con- 
fessions of  the  Church  of  England.  [Creeds.] 
The  Greek  Church  has  an  authorised  "  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Greek  Church."  But  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  standards  put  forth 
by  the  Protestant  Conmiunions.  [Pbotbstant 
Confessions.] 

Confessional.— (1)  A  seat  in  which  a 
priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  (2)  Some- 
times applied  to  the  system  of  auricular 
confession. 

Confessor.— A  title  which  has  had  many 
connotations  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  retaining, 
however,  more  or  less  prominently  through- 
out, one  essential  notion  :  that,  namely,  of  free 
confession  of  belief  in  Christ. 

Thus,  (1)  in  the  earliest  times  the  term 
eonfeasor  meant  one  who  confessed  Christ  by 
suffering  death  for  Him,  being  in  tiiis  sense 
83monymou8  with  martyr  (q.v.).  Very  soon, 
however,  these  two  terms  were  more  care- 
fully distinguished,  and  so,  (2)  while  martyr 
served  to  denominate  one  who  suffered  actual 
death  for  Christ,  oonfesaor   meant  one  who 


endured  any  suffering  short  of  death  f<nr  Him; 
and  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  (about  250  a.d.) 
such  extraordinary,  and  often  excessive,  re- 
spect was  shown  for  such  a  confessor's  wishes 
and  reoommendations,  that  any  lapsed  penen 
who  held  a  certificate  of  penitence  {libtUut 
pacia^  as  it  was  called)  written  by  him  was 
often  straightway  re-admitted  into  full  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  without  further 
investigation  or  period  of  probation— a  mis- 
take in  Church  discipline  which  St.  Cyprian 
struggled  hard,  and  at  length  successfully,  to 
stop.  But  (3)  eonfe*8or  might  also  mean 
simply  one  who  by  his  pacific,  good,  and  up- 
right walk,  confesses  Christ  in  every-day  life, 
a  sense  in  which  all  believers  may  prove 
worthy  of  the  appellation;  hence  (4;  it  was 
applied  to  pre-eminent  examples  of  this 
Christ-like  holiness  and  purity  of  life  even 
after  a  peaceful  death,  llius,  for  instance,  in 
the  calendar  of  the  English  Church,  such  men 
as  Augustine  and  Jerome  are  styled  eonfeMtort. 
(6)  Another  less  common  use  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  to  denote  singing-men,  or 
choristers,  an  inferior  grade  of  dearies,  who 
oonfessed  Christ  with  their  voices  in  Church 
worship. 

Again,  (6)  the  title  was  transferred  from  one 
who  confesses  Christ  to  one  who  more  espe- 
cially confesses  his  sins  and  shortcomings, 
and  so  denotes  a  monk  who,  giving  up  the 
world,  devotes  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence 
and  self -mortification ;  and,  (7)  lastly,  from 
one  who  himself  makes  confession  it  was 
transferred  to  the  priest  (in  the  Roman 
Church)  who  receives  the  confessions  of  others, 
but  whose  proper  name  in  Latin  is  eonfeuarimSf 
or  pcBHiterUiariut(q.y,)f  rather  than  eonfcMor. 

Confirmation. — That  rit«,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England, 
through  which  the  fuller  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  received  by  those  who  have  been 
baptised.  The  theory  concerning  it  is  that 
as  the  fulness  of  Christian  baptism  was 
not  instituted  by  our  Lord  till  the  time  of 
His  Ascension,  we  can  expect  to  find  no  for- 
mal institution  by  Him  of  a  rite  which  must 
succeed  it.  Still,  since  His  earliest  teaching 
had  been,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  wat^ 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  '*  it  is  contended  that  antici- 
patory instructions  concerning  confirmation 
had  been  among  the  "  things  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod "  whereof  in  His  last 
forty  days  He  spoke  with  His  Apostles. 
And  as  a  fact,  we  find  them  almost  instantiy 
using  a  rite  of  this  nature  for  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  [Actsviii.  17] ;  the  confirma- 
tion by  them  of  those  Samaritans  bapti^d  by 
Philip  the  Deacon  shows  us  that  this  gift  wa* 
not  received  as  an  invariable  and  inseparable 
part  of  baptism;  therefore,  it  is  argued,  it 
IS  a  safe  conclusion  that  when  the  Apostles 
promised  this  gift  [Acts  ii.  38] ,  as  weU  as 
baptism,  to  the  3,000  converts  at  Pentecost^ 
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they  ooofened  it  after  the  manner  of  con- 
firmation, haying  first  [ver.  41]  baptised  them. 
Hie  next  recorded  ooniirmati<Hi  is  that  of 
the  Ephesian  disciples  in  Acts  six.  6,  and  the 
zite  is  referred  to  in  Heb.  yL  2,  "  the  doctrine 
of   baptism  and    of  laying  on  of    hands. '* 
Tertullian  (160-220),  Cyprian  (200-268),  Cyril 
ofJerosalem  (316-386),all  describe  and  explain 
the  nature  of  confirmation  as  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  earliest  remaining 
Confirmatioa  Office  is  of  the  date  of  472, 
searoely  more  tiian  a  century  after  the  last 
date.    This  is  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope 
Gelasius;    another  is  in   that  of  Pope  St. 
Oregorj  the  (jhneat,  690  ;  and  after  little  more 
than  another  century  (700),  we  have  one  for 
the  diocese  of  York  in  the  pontifical  of  Arch- 
biidiop  "Egbert  of  York;   this  was  first  pub- 
Hflhed  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1863:  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  was  used  by  St.  Cuth- 
oert.   In  primitive  times  confirmation  imme- 
diately ^ulowed  baptism,  both  rites  being 
admimstered  by  the  bishop ;  and  when,  later, 
the  giving  of  baptism  fell  to  the  priest,  con- 
firmation was  differently  dealt  with  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West :  in  the  former  it  was  allowed 
to  be  giveo,  as  it  still  is,  by  the  priest  with 
epiaoopally  consecrated  chnsm ;  in  the  latter 
it  was  separated  from  baptism.    This  separa- 
tion was  widely  established  by  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  oento]^:    the  age  of  the  confirmed 
then  and  later  varied  from  seven  to  twelve : 
tlie  posi^onement  of  the  rite  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  is  comparatively  late.      Oinfirmation, 
being  thus  the  complement  (not  the  comple- 
tion,  bi^tism   being  in  itself  complete)  of 
b^idsin,  must  necenarily  contain  a  renewal 
of  baptxBnal  vows,  and  it  did  bo  virtually  in 
tbe  old  ministration  of  the  rite  to  infants, 
more  fonnally  in  the  present  usage.    And 
since,  hj  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  vows  are 
ecmsdoasly  made  by  those  who  originally 
anade  them  unconsciously  through  others,  this 
▼lew  of  the  ordinance  htM  become  more  and 
Bore  prominent,  and  the  form  of  the  Eng- 
Bsh  OSfice  has  been  modified  in  accordance 
with  it.    The  old  Sarum  Use  retained  in  full 
dtstinrtnnifi  the  view  of  the  conferring  of  the 
gnee  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  all  its  essen- 
tials it  was  literally  translated  in  1649;  but 
in  1662  Uiis  petition,  "  Send  down  .  .  .  upon 
them  Thy  Holy  Ghost*'  was  changed  into 
**  Strengthen  them   .    .    .    with   the   Holy 
Ghost,"  and  another  was  entirely  omitted: 
"Confitm  and   strengthen    them    with  the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost"    How- 
ever, the    ancient    prayer    for    the    Holy 
Ohort  is  still  retained;  and  this  is  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  the  office---as,  in  fact,  the 
office  itself,  the  rest  being  subsidiary  and,  pro- 
fitable as  it  may  be,  unessentiaL 

The  use  of  Chkism  at  confirmation,  given 
ip  in  1649,  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
tiwt  head;  another  and  rather  singular 
rite,  phoed  in  the  Roman  pontifical  (where  it 
itiU  JODDainip  about  the  thirteenth  century, 


but  never  used  in  England,  was  the  **  alapa  " 
—a  alight  blow  on  ^e  cheek  given  by  the 
bishop,  said  by  some  authorities  to  represent 
the  imposition  of  hands,  by  others  to  typify 
the  battle  to  be  fought  for  Christ. 

Confirmation  of  a  Bishop.-— The 

ratification  by  the  archbishop  of  a  dean  and 
chapter's  election  to  a  vacant  bishopric.  This 
right,  which  before  the  Reformation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  archbishop  received 
by  26  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  20,  the  Act  now  regu- 
lating the  making  of  bishops ;  it  was  repesued 
by  1  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  2  (for  appointii^  bishops 
by  letters  patent),  but  revived  by  1  Eliz.,  cap. 
1.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  that  on  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric  the  dean  and  chapter 
are  (1^  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Oown  and 
pray  Uoence  to  elect;  (2)  the  licence,  or  eottj^i 
tPeUre,  beinfip  granted,  and  a  cleric  recom- 
mended bv  the  Crown,  they  are  (3)  to  proceed 
to  elect ;  if  they  do  not  elect,  or  do  not  elect  the 
recommended  cleric,  within  twenty  days,  they 
are  liable  to  a  pramuniref  i.e,  forfeiture. 
(4)  The  recommended  cleric,  being  elected 
and  returned  to  the  Crown,  is  to  be  (6)  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  or 
fif  elect  to  an  archbishopric)  to  four  bi^ops, 
for  eof^/irmationt  and,  unless  he  be  already  a 
bishop,  for  consecration.  This  confirmation  is 
by  old  use  performed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  commonly  called  Bow  Church ; 
it  is  a  very  elaborate  procedure,  requiring  the 
exhibition  of  no  fewer  than  eleven  de^  to 
prove  categorically  even  the  smallest  step  in 
the  whole  process.  [See  Brook's  Ecciesiastieal 
law,  S.V.  "  Bishop.*^*]  The  most  important 
one  is  the  "  citation  of  opposars ; "  these,  of 
course,  very  seldom  a|>pear.  There  was  a  case 
in  1628,  when  objections  were  made  to  the 
confirmation  of  Richard  Montagu,  Bishop  of 
lichfield,  but  were  overruled  for  want  of 
legal  form ;  and  the  cases  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Hereford  in  1868,  and  Exeter  in  1869,  are  still 
celebrated.*  The  last  and  formal  sentence  of 
confirmation  pronounced  by  the  ardibishop  or 
presiding  bishop  is  that  by  which  the  spiritu- 
alities are  restored;  and  (6)  consecration,  if 
necessary,  followiog,  completes  with  enthroni- 
sation  (performed  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury)  the  filling  of  the  bishopric. 

Confratemity.-j-An  association,  gener- 
ally of  laymen,  miving  some  religious  or 
charitable  object. 

Confdcins. — ^A  famous  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, bom  B.c.  661 ,  ill  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
called  the  Province  of  Shantung,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  His  father,  Sholiam-he, 
had  a  considerable  office  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Shum,  but  he  died  when  his  sou  was  three 

*  In  tbe  Hereford  case,  when  the  oonflrmer  re- 
fused to  hear  the  objections,  a  mandamus  was 
applied  for  In  the  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench  to  compel 
the  hearing,  hut  was  refused,  the  four  Jadgee  being 
equally  divided. 
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yean  old.  The  widow,  though  very  poor, 
encouraged  her  son  in  his  love  of  reading, 
and  his  great  ability  and  solid  judgment  got 
him  considerable  reputation  from  his  very 
youth ;  and  being  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
t^e  government  of  the  kingdom  o!  Lu,  he 
soon  made  it  appear  how  important  it  was 
that  the  kings  themselves  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  make  use  of  philosophers  as  their 
mmisters.  The  knowledge  of  morals  and 
politics,  whereof  he  was  a  master,  made  him 
much  esteemed  in  the  government  of  the 
State  and  the  establishment  of  laws;  and 
young  men  came  in  crowds  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures. On  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was 
twenty-four,  he  retired  for  three  years  to 
mourn  for  her,  and  his  example  is  still  fol- 
lowed. Yet,  notwithstanding  his  care,  his 
prince's  court  was  much  disordered  by 
several  young  ladies  sent  by  the  King  of  Shi 
to  effeminate  the  monarch  of  Lu,  and  make 
him  neglect  the  care  of  his  kingdom.  Con- 
fucius, finding  the  king  would  not  listen  to 
his  advice,  quitted  his  phice  and  the  Court,  and 
retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Shum,  where  he 
taught  moral  philosophy  with  such  extraordi- 
nary applause  that  he  soon  had  3,000  scholars, 
and  of  ^ese  seventy-two  surpassed  the  rest  in 
learning  and  virtue ;  for  the  seventy-two  the 
Chinese  still  cherish  special  veneration.  He 
divided  his  doctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his 
scholars  into  so  many  classes,  or  schools.  The 
first  order  was  of  those  who  studied  to  acquire 
virtue;  the  second  of  those  who  learned 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  reasoning;  in  the 
third  the  government  of  the  State  and  the 
duty  of  magistrates  were  dealt  with;  the 
fourth  was  taken  up  wholly  with  noble  dis- 
courses of  all  that  concerned  morals.  This 
great  man  was  extraordinarily  modest,  declar- 
ing openly  that  he  was  not  tiiie  first  inventor 
of  this  doctrine — that  he  only  collected  it  out 
of  his  predecessors'  writings,  especially  those 
of  the  kings  of  Tao  and  Shun,  who  lived 
above  500  years  before  his  time;  and  he 
used  to  say  there  was  a  veir  holy  man  in 
the'  western  lands,  called  Simm  Zen  Shim- 
guin.  He  died  B.C.  478.  His  tomb  at 
Shantung  is  held  in  deep  respect.  It  is 
walled-in  like  a  mediaeval  town.  This  philo- 
sopher has  been  held  in  such  veneration  in 
China  for  above  2,000  years  that  none  can 
come  to  the  quality  of  a  mandarin  without 
passing  as  doctor  in  the  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius. Each  town  has  a  palace  consecrated 
to  his  memory,  and  when  any  officers  pass 
before  it  they  quit  their  palanquin,  and  go 
some  way  afoot  to  show  their  honour  for  his 
memor}'.  The  fronts  of  these  fine  buildings 
have  his  great  titles  in  golden  letters,  as 
To  the  Great  Master,  the  Famous,  the  Wise 
King  of  Learning;  and,  in  feet,  the  veneration 
amounts  to  worship. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  took  for  its  ulti- 
mate end  the  promotion  of  tranquillity,  and 
he  taught  that  this  was  to  be  done  through 


the  faithful  performance  of  all  duties.  He 
laid  down  laws  for  social  intercourse,  and 
made  all  government  a  paternal  despotism. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
of  heathen  teachers — a  man  of  practical 
wisdom  rather  than  a  solver  of  hard  questions 
or  a  profound  thinker.  The  intense  con- 
servatism of  the  Chinese  character  has  hitherto 
refused  to  accept  any  other  text-book  than 
his  writings,  but  prolwbly,  as  the  naticm  is,  in 
spite  of  itself,  forced  to  fiedl  in  with  the  other 
civilisations  of  the  world,  the  influence  of 
Confucius  will  wane. 

Consti  d'£lire. — The  licence  to  elect  a 
bishop  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  dean  and 
chapter.  [CoNFiRMAiioy  of  a  Bishop.]  The 
phrase  is  one  of  the  few  survivals  of  Uie  use  of 
old  Norman-French  in  legal  formulse  ;  otheis 
are  the  forms  of  royal  assent  or  refusal  to  Bills 
in  Parliament. 

Congregation. — In  its  widest  sense  this 
word  designates  the  whole  Church,  but  it  it 
commonly  used  of  those  memb^  of  the 
Church  who  worship  in  a  particular  place. 

In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  applied  (1]  to 
a  community  bound  together  by  a  common 
rule.  Such  are  the  Oratorians,  tiie  Lazarists, 
the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  the  BedemptoriBts, 
and  Passionists.  [See  these  under  their  re- 
spective heads.]  (2)  The  various  committees 
into  which  the  cardinals  are  divided  for  the 
organisation  of  business.  These  congregations 
have  plenary  powers  in  their  respective 
spheres,  their  decisions,  when  authenticmted, 
being  taken  as  though  given  by  the  Pope 
himself.  But  they  may  not  interpret,  nor  go 
beyond  the  written  law.  The  Congregations 
are  those  (a)  of  the  Consistory;  (b)  of  the 
Inquisition;  (e)  of  the  Index;  (d)  of  the 
Propaganda ;  (e)  of  Bites ;  (/)  of  Kelics ;  (^) 
of  Indulgences ;  (h)  of  Explaining  the  Council 
of  Trent;  (•)  of  Immunities;  (j)  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars;  (k)  of  Discipline;  (/)  of  the 
Morals  of  Bishops ;  (m)  of  such  Monast^es 
as  are  to  be  suppressea.  Most  of  these  are 
dealt  with  under  their  several  heads. 
Concerning  the  rest,  a  few  words  only  are 
needed.  The  Congregation  for  explaining 
the  Covneil  of  Trent  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Pius  lY.,  at  the  desire  of  the  Counc^,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  any  questions  of  dis- 
cipline or  faith  that  may  at  any  time  aiise  out 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  The  Congre- 
gation of  Immunities  has  before  it  all  qnestions 
of  asylum  and  clerical  immunities.  But  as 
civil  law  has  almost  done  away  with  such 
rights,  this  is  now  one  of  the  least  important 
of  the  congregations.  That  of  Biskips  4md 
Regulars  settles  disputes  which  arise  between 
bishops  and  monasteries,  and  that  of  Du- 
eipline  enters  into  monastic  management, 
lliat  of  the  Morals  of  Bishops  rigidly  examines 
the  character  of  persons  recommended  for 
ecclesiastical  dig^ty.  That  -which  deals 
with  suppressed   monasteries   is  a   sort  of 
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Cbarity  Oommiflsion.  It  not  only  takes 
oogninnoe  of  thoee  monasteries  which  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  support,  but  controls  the 
Iteqoests  of  founders  and  benefactors.  There 
are  smaller ''  Oongiegatkms,"  and  occasionally 
they  are  constituted  for  special  purposes. 

Oongregatioiialurts. — ^A  name  taken  of 
late  years  oy  the  body  formerly  known  as 

''The  distinctive  principle  of  Congregation- 
alism,'' says  an.  authoritative  writer  of  this 
body,  *'  is  that  a  Church,  composed  of  those 
vho  give  evidence  to  each  other  of  their  being 
Chzi^ians,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  aU 
qoestions  of  faith,  discipline,  and  membership 
are  to  be  settled  by  its  members  when  as- 
semUed  for  the  purpose"  (Dr.  D.  Hussell). 
Iliey  elect  their  own  officers,  and  recognise 
only  two  classes  of  officials:  — (1)  Pastors, 
elders,  or  bishops  (which  terms  they  hold  to 
mean  all  the  same  thing),  charged  with  the 
spiritual  afEairs  ot  the  Church;  and  (2)  dea- 
cons, who  manage  the  temporal  business. 
Each  church  is  independent  of  all  others,  and 
is  its  own  supreme  court.  In  cases  of  diffi- 
talty  it  may  ask  advice  of  other  churches, 
bat  it  is  not  bound  by  that  advice.  Congre- 
gatiooalists  hold  themselves  different  nrom 
Presbyterians  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  conduct  their  business  by  means  of 
synods,  at  which  delegates  appear ;  no  such 
synod  is  recognised  by  Congregationalists. 
These  hold  that  "  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains, either  in  form  of  express  statute,  or  in 
the  example  and  practice  of  apostles  and  apo- 
stolic Churches,  ful  the  articles  of  ^th  neces- 
ttry  to  be  believed,  and  idl  the  principles  of 
fitdet  and  discipline  requisite  for  constituting 
and  governing  Christian  Churches ;  and  that 
homan  traditions,  fathers,  councils,  canons 
and  creeds,  possess  no  authority  over  the 
^th  of  Christians." 

The  Qmgrtgatumal  Vnion,  it  will  be  thus 
seen,  has  no  authority  to  control  the  faith  or 
disctpHne  of  its  component  parts.  The  con- 
stitution of  it  opens  with  this  **  Fundamental 
Prindple.  The  Union  recognises  the  right 
of  every  individual  Church  to  administer  its 
sffedn,  free  from  external  control,  and  shall 
not  in  any  case  assume  legislative  authority 
OT  become  a  court  of  appeal"  The  objects 
soug^  by  the  Union  are,  in  the  same  docu- 
meict,  declared  to  be  '*  to  uphold  and  extend 
ETsngelical  religion,  primarily  in  connection 
vith  Chiut!hes  of  the  Congregational  order; 
to  |Btnnote  Scriptural  views  ol  Christian  f  el- 
lovahip  and  organisation ;  to  strengthen  the 
ttttemal  relations  of  the  Congregational 
Churdies,  and  facilitate  co-operation  in  every- 
thing affecting  their  common  interests;  to 
naintain  correspondences  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  and  other  Christian  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world ;  to  obtain  statistics 
relating  to  Congregational  Churches  at  home 
uid  abroad;   to  aasist  in  procuring  perfect 


religious  equality  for  all  British  subjects,  and 
in  promoting  reforms  bearing  on  their  moral 
and  social  condition."  The  Congregational 
Yeaf'Sook  of  1885  gives  a  report  of  ti^  52nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  in  May,  1884, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
from  which  it  appeiuv  that  the  Congregational 
Churches  are  steadily  increasing;  that  in 
London  there  were  252  churches,  and  227 
ministers  in  charge;  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  4,347  churches;  in  Scotland,  102; 
and  in  Ireland,  29.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
Declaration  of  Faith  and  Discipline,  agreed  to 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  in  1833. 

CongresMlf  Church. — An  annual  meeting 
of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  objects,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
are  best  described  in  the  words  of  Arch- 
deacon Emery,  the  original  and  present 
secretary : — **  llie  first  Church  Congress  was 
held  in  King's  College  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  November,  1861.  It  was  an  effort 
originated  by  men  who  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  drawing  more  closely  together  the 
clergy  and  faithful  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  consult  as  to  the  best  measures  of 
Church  defence  and  Church  extension.  In 
the  original  letter  of  invitation,  dated  Oct. 
2nd,  1861,  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Church  Defence 
Association,  which  was  formed  in  1859,  it 
is  stated:  'Our  object  in  assembling  this 
Congress  is  that  we  mav  bring  togeSier  a 
number  of  earnest-minded  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  working  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  desirous  of  promoting 
its  efficiency,  to  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  various  Church  Defence  Associations 
throughout  the  country.'  The  first  meeting 
was  an  experiment,  but  it  was  a  successfiu 
one.  Each  year  since  has  witnessed  the 
assembling  of  a  Congress,  and  not  only  have 
the  varying  schools  of  thought  witmn  the 
Church  been  brought  into  more  friendly 
relations,  and  h&ve  learnt  to  give  more 
respect  to  one  another's  opinions,  but  the 
possibility  of  working  together  as  one  in  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good  for  all  has 
been  more  and  more  enforced  and  encour- 
age The  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant rules : — '  1.  That  points  of  theobgical 
doctrine  and  speculation  be  not  select^  as 
subjects  for  discussion.  2.  That  no  question 
arismg  out  of  any  paper  read  or  subject 
treated  at  any  general  or  sectional  meeting 
be  put  to  the  vote.  3.  That  the  several 
subjects  selected  for  discussion  be  introduced 
by  papers  and  prepared  speeches  (ordinarily 
not  more  than  four),  limited  in  length,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  committee,  but  that 
ample  time  be  reserved  in  each  session  for  free 
and  open  debate.  6.  That  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  where  the  Congress  is  held  oe  pre- 
sident; but  in  the  event  of  the  bishop  not 
being  able  for  any  reason  to  preside,  he  be 
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requested  to  appoint  a  deputy.  7.  That  none 
but  bond  JUU  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  Churches  in  communion  with 
her,  be  permitted  to  addreas  the  Congress.'  ** 
The  following  are  the  places  where  the  an- 
nual meetings  have  been  sucoessively  held : — 
1861,  Cambridge;  1862,  Oxford;  1863,  Man- 
Chester;  1864,  Bristol ;  1865,  Norwich;  1866, 
York ;  1867,  Wolverhampton;  1868,  Dublin ; 
1869,  Liverpool;  1870,  Southampton  ;  1871, 
Nottingham;  1872,  Leeds;  1873,  Bath; 
1874,  Brighton;  1875,  Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
1876, Plymouth;  1877, Croydon;  1878,  Shef- 
field; 1879,  Swansea;  1 880,  Leicester ;  1881, 
Newcastle;  1882,  Derby;  1883,  Beading; 
1884,  Carlisle ;   1885,  Portsmouth. 

ConMUDuraini^. — Alliance  by  blood,  in 
contrast  with  Affinity  (q.v.).  The  well- 
known  Table  of  Kindred  (i.e.  Consanguinity) 
and  Affinity,  showing  what  marriages  are 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  was  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  and  set  fortn  by 
authority. 

Conseoratloil. — ^The  act  of  setting  ftpart 
thiogs  or  persons  for  Divine  uses.  The 
Prayer  Book  has  a  service  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops.  The  law  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing such  consecration  is  very  fully  set  forth 
in  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Services. 
[Bishop.]  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
orders  thiat  three  bishops  shall  take  part  in  a 
consecration.  This,  however,  is  a  measure 
of  security.  A  consecration  by  one  bishop 
would  be  valid,  though  uncanonical 

There  is  no  form  authoritatively  laid  down 
for  the  consecration  of  churches  or  church- 
yards, and  therefore  each  bishop  has  his  own ; 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  alike,  and  are 
taken,  with  slight  variations,  from  that  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Andrewes  for  the  consecration 
of  Jesus  Church,  Southampton. 

Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Com- 
munion Service.— The  prayer  in  which  the 
elements  are  solemnly  blessed  in  the  Holy 
Communion.     It  is  so  called  in  the  rubric. 

Consistory. — ^A  meetingof  offidalpenons 
to  transact  business,  the  name  itself  being 
derived  from  classical  times.  The  Roman 
Emperors  sat  in  consistory.  Every  bishop 
has  his  Consistory  Court,  held  before  his 
chancellor  or  commissarv.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  wora  is  now  confined  to 
the  Court  of  the  Pope,  his  Ecclesiastical 
Senate,  in  which,  presiding  over  the  whole 
body  of  cardinals,  he  deliberates  on  ecclesi- 
astical a&irs.  The  congregation  of  the 
consistory  prepares  the  business.  An  old 
Roman  Cathoho  writer  thus  describes  the 
meeting: — **It  is  held  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  solemnity.  His  Holiness  pre- 
sides on  a  throne  covered  with  scarlet,  and 
upon  a  chair  of  doth  of  gold.  The  cardinal 
priests  and  bishops  are  placed  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  cardinal  aeacons  on  his  left. 


The  Public  Consistory  is  held  in  the  great  hall 
of  St.  Peter's  Palace,  where  princes  and 
ambassadors  of  crowned  heads  are  received. 
The  Pope  is  dressed  in  his  pontifical  habit. 
The  other  prelates,  protonotaries,  auditors  of 
the  £oUf  and  other  officers,  sit  upon  the  steps 
of  the  State,  the  other  courtiers  sit  upon  the 
ground.  Kjiijgs'  ambassadors  are  sotted  on 
the  Pope*s  right;  the  fiscal  advocates,  or 
lawyers  for  the  exchequer  and  consistory,  sre 
ranged  behind  the  cardinal  bishops.  In  this 
consistory  causes  are  pleaded  before  the  Pope. 
The  Secret  Consistory  is  held  in  a  private 
chamber,  where  the  Pope's  throne  is  only  a 
seat  two  steps  high.  None  are  admitted  here 
but  the  cardinals,  whose  votes  are  taken  at 
every  debate ;  and  in  this  sense  the  Pope  is 
said  to  hold  a  consistory.  The  bulls  for 
bishoprics  or  abbeys  are  not  despatched  till 
they  are  passed  the  consistory." 

ConstaacOy  Council  of.  [Papal  Schism.] 

Constantino  the  Groat.  — Son  of 
Constantius  CsBsar  and  his  wife  Helena ;  bom 
at  York,  Feb.  27th,  274.  His  father  had 
been  appointed  by  Diocletian  as  co-emperor 
with  himself  in  the  West,  but  was  only  called 
CsBsar,  Diocletian*s  title  being  Augustus.  In 
the  East,  Majdmian  was  Augustus,  and  Gale- 
rius,  CsBsar.  Very  little  is  Imown  of  Consten- 
tine*s  ourly  years,  except  that  when  his  father 
divorced  Helena,  and  married  Theodora,  he 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian, under  whom  he  served  against  the 
G^ermans,  Goths,  Sarmatians,  and  Persians. 
He  was  present  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict  of  the  last  and  fiercest  of  the  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  in  303,  at  Nicomedia, 
soon  after  which  the  palace  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  conjunction  of  events 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
hiuL  Constantius  died  in  July,  306,  and 
Constantino  was  proclaimed  his  successor. 
Galerius,  however,  only  allowed  him  the  title 
of  CsBsar,  giving  that  of  Aug^ustus  to  Sevems, 
whilst  it  was  also  claimed  by  Maxentius, 
son  of  Maximian,  who,  with  Diocletian, 
had  retired  from  governing.  Whilst  these 
rivals  were  occupied  in  striving  to  make  thor 
claims  good,  Constantino  spent  his  time  in 
looking  after  his  Western  provinces,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  show  favour  to  the  Christians. 
Maxentius  had  called  his  father  from  hit 
retirement  to  help  him,  expecting  that  he 
would  be  content  with  the  name  of  Augustus 
without  power ;  but  they  quarrelled,  and  the 
father  allied  himself  to  Constantino,  yiho 
married  his  daughter  Fausta.  Ma-n'mian 
afterwards  attempted  to  persuade  Diocletian 
%o  resume  the  throne,  but,  &iling  in  this,  he 
returned  to  the  Court  of  Constantine  and 
plotted  against  his  life.  The  attempt  was 
found  out,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  In  311, 
Galerius,  who  found  himself  dying  of  agonising 
sickness,  issued  an  edict  of  toleration  to  the 
Christians,  giving  them  permission  to  resume 
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their  wonhip  and  rebuild  their  churches,  and 
in  this  he  waa  joined  by  Constantine  and 
liclniiia,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
nominated  by  Gkderiua  as  one  of  the  Augnsti 
irhen  Severus  was  killed.  The  death  of 
Galerina  brought  on  war.  The  four  Emperors, 
Liciniiis  and  Mi^Timiftn  in  the  East,  and  Con- 
stantine  and  Maxentius  in  the  West,  had  all 
acknowledged  Galenas  as  lord  paramoimt, 
bat  now  there  was  no  one  over  them.  The 
two  Western  Emperors  both  wanted  sole 
power.  Constantine,  with  his  army,  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  where  he  met  with  little 
resistance,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Hazentias.  He  took  Turin,  and  at  Milan 
issued  a  second  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  marched  southwards  till  within  a 
ndle  of  Rome,  where  Maxentius  had  prepared 
iox*  battle.  There,  according  to  the  well- 
known  legend,  during  the  afternoon  before 
the  battle  (Oct.  26th,  312),  he  saw  a  cross  in 
the  sky  wUh  the  inscription  round  it,  '<In 
this  conquer,"  and  in  the  night  Christ  came 
to  him  in  a  dream  and  told  lum  to  place  His 
monogram  on  his  standard.  He  had  before 
been  inwardly  disposed  towards  Christianity, 
and  from  this  time  he  accepted  it,  and  ms 
example  was  followed  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  feunily. 

Next  day  Maxentius  was  killed,  and  his 
army  routed,  and  Constantine  entered  Rome 
in  triumph.  He  immediately  issued  a  decree 
repealing  all  the  edicts  against  Christianity 
made  by  Diocletian,  and  fpnnting  to  the 
clergy  immunity  from  taxation. 

Soon  afterwards  Licinius  also  defeated  his 

rival,  Maximian,  and  the  two  victors  for  a 

while  shared  the  government  of  thQ  world 

together.     Licinius  married  Constantia,  sister 

to  Constantine,  but  mutual  jealousies  arose 

which   led  to   a   new  war.      Licinius  was 

defeated  in  Pannonia,  and,  by  the  cession  of 

Dlyricum,  gained  a  peace  which  lasted  nine 

years.    Dimng  this  campaign  the  Council  of 

Aries  had  taken  place,  which   Constantine 

attended.    He  q>ent  the  time  of  the  peace 

in   Tnarching    against    the    barbarians   who 

threatoMd  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  and 

gained  several  advantages  over  the  Siurmatians 

and  Goiha.    The  war  was  renewed  in  con- 

segnmoe  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  conduct  of 

Lictnins   towards   the    Chrieiians;    and   as 

Constantino's  army  was  vigorous  and  well 

diicipUned  through  his  wars  with  the  bar- 

banana,  whOe  that  of  his  enemy  consisted 

chiefly  of  raw  levies,  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 

fought  in  July,  323,  resulted  in  the  complete 

defeat  of  Licinius.    He  was  soon  after  put  to 

death — an  act  for  which  Constantine  cannot 

be  acquitted  of  cruelty.  ^ 

Constantine,   being    now    sole    Emperor, 

ivoed  several  edicts  for  the  legal  establish- 

meot   of   tiie   Christian    religion    and   the 

nppression  of  aU  idolatrous  worship.    On 

hit  retnni  to  Rome,  he  was  so  incensed  by 

tlie  jnemanstnmoeB  of  the  people,  who  were 


dissatisfied  at  the  substitution  of  the  simple 
rites  of  Christianity  for  the  Pagan  ceremonies, 
that  he  resolved  to  found  a  new  capital 

After  choosing  and  disrarding  many  sites, 
he  finally  chose  Byzantium,  which  had  great 
natural  advantages.  He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  its  improvement,  and  called  it, 
affer  his  own  name,  Constantinople;  and 
this,  therefore,  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Christian  city.  While  iheae  things 
were  in  progress,  events  happened  which 
show  the  dark  side  of  Constantino's  cha- 
racter. By  his  first  wife,  Minervina,  he  had 
had  a  son,  Crispus,  of  whom  and  of  Licinius, 
Constantine's  nephew,  Fausta  "was  jealous,  and 
she  accused  them  of  treason.  In  his  rage, 
Constantine  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death 
without  a  trial.  The  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tion was  discovered  by  Helena,  Constantino's 
mother,  and  Fausta  was  suffocated  in  a  hot 
bath,  and  her  accomplices  privately  poisoned 
or  publicly  executed.  At  Easter,  337,  the 
Emperor  completed  his  Church  to  the  Holy 
Apostles,  and  about  a  week  later  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  baptised  on  his  death-bed  by 
Eusebius,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 
From  that  time  he  wore  only  the  white 
garment  of  the  neophyte,  and  died  on  Whit- 
sunday, in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

ConstitlltioiLflL  A]*o8tolical. — A  col- 
lection in  eight  booKS  of  different  dates^  but 
none  of  them  belonging  to  Apostolic  times, 
though  they  profess  to  be  written  by  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Apostles.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
work  is  a  forgery.  In.  a  most  exhaustive 
treatise,  Mr.  B.  Shaw  has  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  accretion  of  documents 
upon  an  earlier  one  which  may  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century  (Smith's  Bietionary  of 
Antiquities,  s.v.).  They  consist  of  discussions 
and  exhcHtations,  implying  regulations  of 
Church  discipline,  but  for  the  most  part  not 
expressed  in  concise  and  clear-cut  rules. 
Some  deal  with  matters  of  private  life ;  others 
with  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  ministerial  office.  They 
are  followed  by  the  Apostolical  Canons 
(q.v.).  The  first  six  of  these  books  are 
evidentiy  from  Greek  sources.  The  Greek 
original  is  lost,  but  there  are  several  manu- 
script Syriac  translations  extant.  An  ancient 
Coptic  version  also  exists,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Archdeacon  Tattam.  These 
books  deal  successively  with  (1)  the  lives  of 
the  laity;  (2)  the  duties  of  bishops;  (3)  widows 
of  the  clergy ;  (4)  care  of  the  poor,  virginity, 
domestic  life ;  (5)  martyrs,  and  rules  for  fea^ 
and  fasts ;  (6)  schismatics  and  heretics.  The 
Apostles  are  ti^uently  introduced  as  speakers. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  strictly  ascetic.  The 
reading  of  heathen  authors  is  forbidden,  a 
severe  style  of  personal  habit  is  enjoined,  and 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  assemble  in  church 
twice  a  day  for  prayer.    The  seventh  book  is 
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much  more  concise  in  style  than  its  prede- 
cessors. It  describes  the  two  ways  of  hf e  and 
of  death,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  rules  for  the 
instruction  of  catechumens,  and  a  list  of 
bishops  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles.  This  book  belongs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century — certainly  to  an  earlier  dale 
than  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  eighth  book 
consists  mainly  of  two  parts:  one  is  called 
"  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apostles  concerning 
Gifts ;  *'  the  other,  **  Regulations  of  the  same 
Apostles  touching  Ordination  through  Hip- 
polytus."  It  appears  to  be  a  pontifical  of  some 
Eastern  Church.  But  these  Constitutions, 
though  known  in  the  Eastern  Church,  were 
hardly  known  in  the  Western  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  book  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1563,  and  included  by  Cotelerius 
in  his  FMret  Apostolici^  in  1672. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

[Beckbt.] 

Constantinople. — ^Bnilt  by  Constantino 
the  Great  (q.  v.)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium. It  had  long  been  felt  that  such  a  city  was 
needed  for  the  more  complete  government  of 
the  vasteastem  provinces  which  hadbeen  added 
to  the  Empire,  and  also  for  the  defence  of 
them  against  the  foes  who  lay  on  the  eastern 
border.  Moreover,  there  were  memories  and 
traditions  attaching  to  Rome  which  Constan- 
tine,  as  a  Christian,  desired  to  put  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  sight.  The  dty  thus  founded 
was  long  called  New  Rome,  and  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  first  side  by  side  with  Rome, 
while  after  the  Empire  of  the  West  had 
fallen,  it  was  still  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  When  Alaric  sacked  Rome, 
in  the  fifth  century,  he  called  himself  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Empire,  meaning  thereby 
the  Empire  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  Charles  the  Great  was 
crowned  at  Rome,  in  809,  it  was  as  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  he  and  his  fellow-emperor 
exchanged  courtesies,  and  recognised  each 
other's  imperial  dignity.  Later  on  the  Eastern 
Empire  came  to  be  known  as  the  Gretk  Empire; 
but  Gibbon  rightly  treats  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  as  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Since  that 
date  Constantinople  has  been  the  capital  of 
the  Mahometan  world.  The  "  Church  of  the 
Holy  Wisdom"  (St.  Sophia),  built  by  Constan- 
tine,  is  now  a  Turkish  mosque.  The  future  of 
the-  city  is  a  question  much  agitating  the 
minds  of  politicians  at  the  present  time,  but 
everything  seems  to  show  that,  whatever  be 
its  fate,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Bfahometan 
oity.  For  the  Church  Councils  which  have 
been  held  there,  see  ComrciLS. 

Consnbstantiation.  ~  The  Lutheran 
doctrine  that  while  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Eucharist  retain  their  natural  substance,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  also  present  to- 
gether with  them.    It  seems  difficult  to  see 


anything  other  than  a  contradiction  in  terms 
in  this  statement  Luther's  explanation  was 
drawn  from  the  illustration  of  a  bar  of  heated 
iron,  which  contains  both  iron  and  fire.  **  The 
Body  of  Christ  is  (the  Bread  still  existing),  in 
the  Sacrament,  as  fire  is  in  iron,  the  subrtance 
of  the  iron  existing,  and  Gk>d  \a  man  the  human 
nature  existing— the  substances  in  each  case 
being  so  united,  that  each  retains  its  own 
operation  and  pit>per  nature,  and  yet  they 
constitute  one  thing.*'  This  explanation, 
however,  is  not  received  as  an  authoritative 
one  by  his  followers,  who  simply  hold  the 
doctrine  as  here  stated,  without  attempting  to 
define  further.    [Rbal  Phssbxcb.] 

Contrition.— Sorrow  for  sin,  arising  from 
the  love  of  God.    [Attkition.] 

ConTOntiole. — In  the  Primitive  Ghnrch, 
a  place  of  assembly  for  worship  before  churches 
were  built;  a  private  assembly,  or  meeting, 
for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The  name  was  at 
first  ^ven,  as  an  appellation  of  reproach,  to  the 
religious  assemblies  of  WiclifFe,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  and  more 
recently  has  been  applied  in  Englajid  to  meet- 
ings of  Nonconformists.  The  Conventicle  Act 
of  1664  forbade  any  person  over  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  be  present  at  any  meeting,  **  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion 
in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy 
or  Dractice  of  the  Church  of  England,  wh^ 
shall  be  more  than  five  persons  more  than  the 
household."  For  the  first  two  acts  of  dis- 
obedience there  were  prog^ressive  fines;  for  the 
third,  banishment  for  seven  years ;  and  a  re- 
turn was  punishable  with  death.  The  Act 
was  repealed  in  1689. 

Convontion.— In  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America  this  is  the  name  for 
the  Church  Synod. 

1.  The  General  Convention  meets  once  in 
three  years.  This  consists  of  two  houses — 
viz.  the  House  of  Bishops,  which  "when 
there  shall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whenever 
General  Conventions  are  held,  form  a  separate 
house,  with  a  right  to  originate  and  propose 
acts,"  etc.  But  in  case  of  there  not  being 
three  or  more  bishops,  "  anv  bishop  attending 
a  General  Convention  shall  be  a  member  ts 
officio,  and  shall  not  vote  with  the  clerical  de- 
puties of  the  diocese  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  other  house  is  that  of  derical  and  lay 
deputies,  consisting  of  a  representation  ot 
clergy  and  laity,  not  to  exceed  four  of  each 
for  a  diocese,  chosen  by  the  convention  of  the 
diocese  they  represent." 

A  Special  General  Convention  may  be  called 
on  urgent  occasion  **  by  the  presiding  bishop, 
or,  in  case  of  his  deatii,  by  the  bishop  who, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bishops^ 
is  to  preside  at  the  next  General  Convention, 
provided  that  the  summons  shall  be  with  the 
consent,  or  on  the  requisition,  of  a  majority  of 
the  bishops,  expressed  to  him  in  writing." 
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2.  IHoe9san  Conventions  meet  azmaally  in 
each  diocese,  om  business  pertaining  to  their 
respective  dioceses  alone,  unless  in  cases  where, 
bj  the  General  Convention,  their  separate 
action  is  required  on  some  point  of  wider  in- 
terest. A  Diocesan  Conventi(»i  consists  of 
the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  and  a  lay  repre- 
sentation from  each  parish  in  union  with  the 
oonvention.  The  qualifications  required  to 
entitle  to  a  seat  fuid  vote  in  these  conventions 
•re  regulated  by  the  canons  of  the  various 
diooeees,  and  diner  according  to  the  circum- 
itanoes  and  usages  of  the  dioceses  enacting 
them. 

Convergion. — ^This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  eonverHo,  a  turning  round,  and  is  a 
translation  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  a 
Greek  word  having  the  same  meaning.  It 
means,  therefore,  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 
In  case  of  such  a  change  occuning  in  a 
heathen  or  infidel,  the  term  si^ifiee  an  accept- 
ance of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  a  person 
already  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
is  understood  to  mean  a tumingback  into  the 
forsaken  path  of  righteousness.  The  expression 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  hearty  instead  of  a 
merely  formal  acceptance  of  Christian  truth. 

ConTorsion  of  St.  Paul.— A  holy  day 
set  apart  by  the  Church  for  Uie  celebration  of 
this  event — Jan.  25th.  "St.  Paul  is  not  com- 
memorated^ as  the  other  Apostles  are,  by  his 
death  or  martyrdom,  but  by  his  conversion, 
which  was  wonderful  in  itself,  and  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  while 
the  other  Apostles  had  their  particular  pro- 
vinces, he  had  the  care  of  all  the  Churches, 
and,  hj  his  indefatigable  labours,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gh)spel 
throughout  the  world." 

Convoeaition. — ^The  convocation  (or  call- 
ing together^  of  the  clergy  is  the  English 
name  of  each  of  the  two  Provincial  Councils 
of  Ooitterbnry  and  York.  Each  council  con- 
sists, not  only  of  bishops,  but  of  representa- 
tive clergy  also,  who  form  two  houses  (though 
in  York  the  two  sit  together),  which  by  a 
roQ|^  analogy  mav  be  said  to  answer  to  those 
<rf  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

A  Provincial  Council  is  in  its  essence  a 
cooncil  of  bishops ;  and  though  the  clergv  may 
be,  and  have  been,  associatea  with  the  bishops 
from  the  earliest  times  (Bingham's  Origines 
SeetesiastiuBf  II.,  xix.  8),  they  are  by  various 
diordies  admitted  in  aifferent  numbers  and 
on  different  footings.  The  jpeouliarity  of  Eng- 
hsh  Provincial  Councils  is  the  systema^o 
and  regular  representation  of  the  presbyters 
which  prevails.  Besides  the  bishops,*  who  form 
the  Upper  House,  the  deans  and  archdeacons 
also  appear  in  person  in  the  Lower  House ; 
the  cathedral  chapters  are  represented  each 

*  Thai  is,  the  diocesan  Uahope-  Soflragiuis  have 
BO  wmtm ;  and  even  in  the  Lower  Hotue  they  only 
sit  in  otter  esfsdties:  at  pcesent  as  wohdeaoons.    . 


by  an  elected  proctor  from  their  body;  the 
general  mass  of  diocesan  clergy  in  Canterbury 
by  two  proctors  from  each  diocese;  in  York  by 
two  from  each  archdeaconry.  This  makes  the 
numbers  for  the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  as  follows : — Upper  House,  23 ; 
Lower  House  (24  deans,  61  archdeacons,  23 
proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  46  proctors 
for  clergy),  154.  In  the  Province  of  York  the 
Upper  House  has  9  members;  the  Lower 
House  (6  deans,  19  archdeacons,  7  proctors 
for  chapters  and  37  for  archdeaconries),  69. 

The  conflict  between  the  clerical  and  lay 
jurisdictions  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  has  been 
described  under  Bbckbt.  From  this  it  came 
about  that  the  prelates  gave  their  attendance  in 
Parliament — then,  or  very  shortly  afterwards, 
beginning  to  assume  its  present  f  orm^in  re- 
spect of  their  lay  fees  alone  (the  origin  of  the 
{>resent  legal  fiction  of  lay  baronies),  and  the 
ower  clergy  claimed  the  right  to  be  taxed  as 
such  of  their  own  free  will,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  to  tax  themselves.  Thus  brought 
together  for  this  purpose,  and  regularly  sum- 
moned by  the  archbishop,  they  joinea  tiiese 
bishops  in  synod,  according  to  early  prece- 
dent ;  a  system  of  representation  was  gradually 
introduced,  and  thus  our  present  Convocation 
came  into  existence.  Next  the  Episcopal 
Synod  fell  into  disuse,  simply  because  it  could 
not  do  the  temporal  work  for  which  the  lower 
clergy  had  been  summoned,  and  the  Provincial 
Councils  of  the  English  Church  became  con- 
stituted as  they  now  are.  The  right  of  the 
clergy  to  tax  themselves  lasted  till  1664,  when 
it  was  waived,  but  without  any  express  enact- 
ment. 

Convocation  is  elected,  and  assembles  at  the 
same  time  with  Parliament,  by  royal  writs 
directed  to  the  archbishops  ;  these  have  been 
issued  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  25 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  19,  Convocation  is  not  to  as- 
semble without  them.  By  the  same  Act  also 
the  royal  licence  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  archbishops,  on  re- 
ceivmg  the  writs,  issue  their  mandates,  on 
which  the  capitular  proctors  are  elected  by 
their  chapters,  and  the  diocesan  proctors 
by  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  each  diocese 
(usually  presided  over  by  the  chancellor,  as 
representmg  the  bishop). 

These  two  Provincial  Councils,  or  Convoca- 
tions, of  Canterbury  and  York,  make,  when 
acting  in  concert,  the  National  Council  of  the 
English  Church,  called  by  the  139th  canon  the 
"  Sacred  Synod;"  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
concerted  action  may  be  either  by  bishops 
and  proctors  from  York  actually  sitting  m 
Canterbury,  as  was  done  in  166*1  (Lathbury's 
Mittory  of  GonvoetUum^  p.  286),  or  by  tiie 
formal  ratification  by  either  Convocation  of 
the  other's  resolutions. 

The  last  work  done  by  Convocation  before 
its  recent  revival  was  tiie  condemnation,  in 
1 7 1 7,  of  a  sermon  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom 
of  ChrUty  by  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 
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Bangor.  [Banookian  Controvbbsy.]  Hoad- 
ley  and  his  opinions  being  in  high  favour  at 
Court,  this  condemnation  led  to  tiie  refusal  of 
the  royal  licence  to  proceed  to  business,  which 
was  never  renewed  till  recent  times.  The 
writs  were  still  issued,  proctors  were  elected, 
and  Convocation  came  together,  but  simply 
proformdy  voting,  for  instance,  congratulatory 
addresses  to  the  Crown;  and,  very  rarely, 
others,  as  one  in  1775  {Annual  Register,  xvid, 
87),  on  the  "strange  licentiousness"  of  the 
time.  Ubis,  however,  relates  only  to  that  of 
Canterbury ;  at  York,  though  this  also  met,  it 
was  instantly  dismissed,  without  even  the 
ceremony  of  voting  an  address ;  and  as  late 
as  1856  a  meeting  is  on  record  consisting  of 
one  member. 

The  exti-eme  distress  caused  to  many  by  the 
Gorham  Judgment,  in  1850,  led  to  an  active 
movement  for  the  revival  of  Convocation  on 
the  part  of  many  clergy  and  laity.  Among 
the  mtter,  the  most  honoured,  so  far  as  this 
question  was  concerned,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare.  Much  opposition,  indeed,  was 
made,  and  it  was  well  Imown  that  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  entirely  against 
the  revi^.  The  movement  was  so  far 
successful  in  1852,  that  at  the  meeting  in 
April,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  hoUow 
form,  an  animated  debate  took  place  on  a 
motion  to  petition  the  Crown  for  licence  to 
proceed  to  business.  A  reference  to  all 
the  journals,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  will 
show  that  it  was  universally  recognised  that 
a  greeit  step  was  gained.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
doubled opposition,  the  advantage  was  pushed, 
and  in  1853  regular  sittings  began,  and  have 
continued  until  the  present  time,  the  stren^h 
and  influence  of  Convocation  steadily  in- 
creasing. Convocation  has  no  power  to  try  a 
clergvman  for  heresy  or  any  other  offence, 
but  its  expression  of  opinion  is  weighty. 
Thus  a  synodical  judgment  was  pronounced 
on  JBuays  and  ReviewSj  on  Ritual  Extrava-  . 
ganoes,  on  the  intrusion  of  Bishop  Beckles 
into  the  Scottish  dioceses.  To  the  English 
Convocation,  again,  we  owe  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Irish  Convocation,  which  met  but 
seldom,  little  is  known,  and  few  records  are 
preserved;  but  its  constitution  resembled 
that  of  the  English,  and  the  four  provinces 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  had 
in  the  same  way  their  separate  Convocations, 
though  they  seem  to  have  often  sat  together 
in  one  synod.  All,  probably,  that  is  uiown 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Bishop  Mantes 
Hittory  of  the  Irish  Church,  ii.  159  et  seq,, 
and  in  the  Journal  of  Convocation  (1858),  ii. 
328,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  re- 
gular Convocation  of  Ireland  was  held  in 
1615,  in  which  Articles  of  Religion  were 
passed  differing  from  the  English,  and  Calvin- 
istic  in  tone.  Other  meetings  were  held  in 
1634,  when  these  articles  were  superseded  by 
those  of  the  English  Church  [Bramuall]  ;  and 


the  clergy,  as  in  England,  taxed  themselves  in 
1639  and  in  1661.  This  last,  which  adopted 
the  English  Prayer  Book  of  tkd  last  revision, 
continued  its  sittings  till  1666,  and  after  that 
date  no  other  was  held  till  1703 ;  here,  and  in 
other  meetings  in  1705  and  1709,  some  of  the 
chief  business  was  the  printing  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book  in  Iri^  In  1711  Convoca- 
tion assembled  for  the  last  time,  and  its  latest 
act  was  the  passing  of  certain  canons  relating 
to  the  Irish  Ecclesuistial  Courts,  and  of  a  Form 
of  Prayer  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners.  In 
1713  and  1728  the  royal  writ,  though  applied 
for,  was  not  granted,  and  these  eight  occasions 
are  therefore  the  only  ones  on  which  the  Irish 
Convocation  has  ever  sat.  It  has  been  re- 
gretted  that  on  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  if  not  before,  Convocation 
was  not  revived. 

The  synods  of  the  Scotch  Church  have  never 
assumed  the  peculiar  form  which  would  en- 
title them  to  the  name  of  Convocation ;  the 
name,  if  used  of  them,  as  it  oocasTonally  is, 
must  be  taken  simply  in  its  etymological 
meaning.  They  do  not,  therefore,  come  under 
this  article.  An  interesting  series  of  papers 
on  them,  by  the  late  Dean  Torry  of  St.  An- 
drews, may  be  found  in  Synodalia  and  the 
Journal  of  Convocation  (1852-55). 

Convnlsioiiuits. — ^A  fanatical  sect  of 
Jansenists  in  the  eighteenth  century.  An 
eager  Jansenist,  Dean  Francois  of  Paris,  of 
saintly  life  and  g^reat  charity,  having  died,  his 
fellow-reUgionists,  borne  down  and  oppressed 
by  Dubois  and  Ileury  and  the  Jeeoite,  took 
advantage  of  his  great  popularity,  and  pre- 
tended that  mirades  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  Crowds  flocked  thither  in  excitement, 
and  fell  down  in  convulsions,  exclaiming 
against  the  Bull  UnigenOut.  [JansknistsJ 
Stories  were  multiplied  of  miraclee  wrought 
there,  and  the  king  ordered  the  cemetery  to 
be  closed.  But  the  alleged  miracles  con- 
tinued, and  the  Jesuits,  in  despair,  declared 
that  they  were  wrought  by  the  devil.  The 
mania  lasted  for  many  years — ^in  fact,  until 
internal  dissensions  broke  up  the  party. 

Among  the  excesses  committed  by  this  sect 
in  the  height  of  its  fanaticism  was  the  volun- 
tary suffering  by  women  of  crucifixion.  Dr. 
Andrew  Wynter,  in  his  Borderland  of  Insanity, 
gives  an  account  of  a  melancholic  who  con- 
trived to  commit  suicide  by  crucifying  himBdi 

Conyboare*  William  John,  son  (A 
Dean  donybeare  of  Llandaff,  author,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  J.  S.  Howson,  D^m  of 
Chester,  of  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  JPiml, 
and  of  many  essays.  Of  the  latter,  the  mort 
famous  was  that  on  Church  Parties,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1864. 
Me  died  in  1857. 

CopOt — ^An  ecclesiastical  vestore  of  a 
semicircular  shape,  worn  over  the  surplice  or 
alb,  fastened  at  the  neck  by  an  ornamental 
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cbap,  called  a  morse,  otiierwise  open  in  the 
itoi^  and  Teaching  nearly  to  the  feet :  in  this 
Aape  it  IB  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  material  of  the  copes  to  he  found  in  the 
inrentories  of  ornaments  made  hy  Edward 
VL*a  oommisaioners  in  1552  is  very  various, 
from  doth  of  gold  down  to  simple  serge.  The 
odoors  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the 
C3inTch*s  year:  thus  the  Sarum  Use  appointed 
red  in  Advent,  white  at  Easter,  green  on 
feataldays. 

The  cope  was  widel^p^  nsedboth  at  the  altar  and 
in  tibe  choir  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
hot  its  altar  use,  strictiy  speaking,  was  con- 
finind  to  other  offices  than  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Commmiion,  although  after  a  time  it 
found  its  way  into  use  as  a  Eucharistic  dress : 
thns  in  our  first  Prayer  Book  (1549)  the  rubric 
before  the  C!ommunion  Service  says : — *<  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  priest  .  .  .  shall 
pot  upon  him  ...  a  white  alb,  plain, 
with  a  vestment  [t.«.  a  chasuble]  or  cope;  ** 
at  the  same  time  the  rubric  which  foUows 
the  service  says^  "  Though  there  be  none  to 
communicate,  .  .  .  Sue  priest  shall  put 
upon  him  a  plain  alb  or  surplice,  with  a 
oi^e ; "  from  which  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that 
though  a  cope  might  be  used  in  which  to 
celebrate,  a  chasuble  was  not  to  be  used  when 
there  was  no  celebration.  Again,  the  24th 
Canon  of  1 603  provides  that  a  cope  shall  be  used 
as  the  Euchanstio  vestment  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  the  **  Bidsdale  Judgment "  declared  this 
to  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  although  very  few 
bishops  have  hitherto  obeyed  the  ruling. 

Copto. — ^Thename  given  to  those  Christians 
in  Egypt  who  for  more  than  eleven  centuries 
have  h^  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria, 
and  have  been  the  dominant  sect.  The  term 
is  a  cormption  of  the  name  "  Egypt,"  pro- 
nounced in  Greek  fashion.  When  the  Arabs 
conqnered  that  country  they  applied  the  name 
••  Ghnbt  '*  to  all  the  nations  who  strove  to  pre- 
serve ^eir  religion  and  nationality.  The  Coptic 
kngoage  is  the  old  Egyptian  written  in  Greek 
letters,  and  largely  mixed  with  Greek.  But 
it  is  no  longer  a  vernacular  tongue ;  the  natives 
n>eak  Arabic,  and  Coptic  is  only  used,  like 
Latin  in  the  Boman  Church,  in  uie  perform- 
ance of  Divine  Worship.  Out  of  the  5,000,000 
pGpoIation  of  Egypt  at  present,  probably  the 
CV>pt8  form  a  tenth. 

They   are   directly    descended   from   the 

Honoi^yntee  rMoxopRYsiTE],  through  their 

foimder,'  Jacob-el-Baradoi,    whose   zeal    in 

preaching  that  doctrine  was  so  overpower- 

mg  that  the  condemnation  of  it  at  Chalcedon 

was  not  able  to  put  it  down  in  Egypt.    The 

Emperor's  edicts  went  forth  against  it,  but  the 

Itooophyrites  nicknamed  the  orthodox  Melek- 

\ie$.  If.  "discxplee  <rf  the  king,"  and  were  in 

tore  ealled  JaeobiUSy  a  name  by  which  they  are 

•ffllfaiown.    So  bitter  was  the  hatred  between 

tlie  Xmo  odes  that  the  Monophyiites  welcomed 


the  Saracen  invasion  as  a  means  of  deliver- 
ing tiiem  from  persecution.  The  Arabs,  in 
return,  put  them  in  possession  of  the  Christian 
churches.  But  when  the  Moslems  had  gained 
full  mastery  of  the  country,  and  began,  accord- 
ing to  their  wont,  to  proselytise  vigorously, 
some  of  the  Copts  fell  away  from  me  &ith, 
and  the  rest  were,  and  have  been  since, 
much  persecuted.  Though  comparatively 
few  in  numbers,  they  have  a  l&rge  body  of 
^^^^KYi  elaborately  organised.  They  have 
also  many  monasteries,  some  dating  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  Their  head  is  styled 
"Patriarch  of  Alexandria,"  and  is  regarded 
as  the  succiessor  of  St.  Mark.  He  is  idways 
taken  from  among  the  monks.  Next  to  him 
is  the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  residing 
at  Gondar.  During  the  Abyssinian  War  of 
1867,  it  WHS  state!  by  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents that  this  ecclesiastic  appeared  in 
camp  with  a  basket,  offering  eggs  for  sale. 
The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  very  poor  and 
very  ignorant.  Though  they  recite  Coptic, 
most  of  them  do  not  understand  it,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  confined  to  the 
Gospels  and  a  few  Psalms.  Many  support 
themselves  by  begging,  some  hj  thievmg, 
and  they  are  much  given  to  drinkmg. 

Three  liturgies  are  in  use,  that  of  St.  Basil 
on  fast  days,  of  St  Cyril  in  Lent,  and  of 
St.  Gregory  on  festivals.  The  ser^'ice  is 
very  long  and  elaborate.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  performed  standing,  the 
congregation  are  provided  with  crutches 
to  lean  upon.  Most  of  the  churches  are 
dirty  and  dilapidated.  There  are  four  fast- 
ing seasons,  which  are  observed  with  ex- 
treme stricliiess.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
the  ritual  is  the  practice  of  unction,  which 
the  priests  administer  not  only,  as  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  to  the  dying,  but  idso 
when  giving  absolution.  They  have  adopted 
circumcision,  probably  in  deference  to  Ma- 
homet. The  oldest  church  is  at  Cairo.  It 
dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  is  built  over 
a  grotto  in  which  our  Lord  is  alleged  to 
have  been  kept  by  His  mother  during  their 
residence  in  Eg^pt.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  Some  have  tried  pi-oselytism,  others 
have  taken  measures  for  training  Coptic 
preachers.  The  movement  was  one  in  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait  took  much  interest. 

Coqnerelf  Athamase  (1705-1^68). — 
An  eloquent  French  preacher,  of  Liberal 
Protestant  views.  He  laboured  hard  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties  of  French  Protestantism, 
and  published  many  works,  among  them  eight 
volumes  of  Sermons. 

Cordeliers. — Franciscan  friars,  so  called 
from  the  cord  which  serves  them  for  a 
cincture,  or  sash.  The  name  of  Cordelier  is 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  war  of 
St.  Louis  against  the  infidels,  wherein  the 
friars  minor  having  repulsed  the  barbarians, 
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and  the  kinff  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  answered  that  they  were  people  CordelieMt 
— "tied  with  ropes."  They  are  professed 
Scotists.     [DUKS  SCOTUS.] 

CorOfty  Mabtyrs  of. — Oorea  is  a  penin- 
sula of  China,  and  one  of  its  dependencies,  and 
a  very  strong  hatred  exists  between  the  twa 
Except  twice  in  the  year,  when  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Ck>rea  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  passes  across  the  fifteen  miles  of 
neutral  land  lying  between  the  two  countries, 
they  hold  no  intercourse,  and  the  Coreans 
are  extremely  watchful  that  no  stranger  diaU 
be  admitted  to  their  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  contrived  to  send  missionaries  in 
disguise.  At  the  time  of  one  of  the  embassies 
one  of  them  was  struck  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  youth  named  Andrew  Eeemay  Kim,  took 
him  back  with  him  to  China,  fuid  had  him 
educated  at  Macao.  When  his  education  was 
completed,  Kim  set  himself  to  facilitate 
the  access  of  missionaries  to  his  benighted 
brethren ;  he  managed,  in  disguise,  to  pass 
back  to  Corea,  but  for  some  time  after, 
to  avoid  discovery,  he  had  to  hide  in  the 
desert,  and  suffered  great  privations.  In 
1844  he  wandered  in  the  north  of  Corea, 
seeking  an  inlet  for  missionaries,  and  at 
length  he  met  with  some  Christians,  some 
of  whom  contrived  with  him  to  meet  the 
Vicar  Apostolic,  Dr.  Ferreol,  at  the  southern 
boundary.  Andrew  was  now  a  deacon,  and  Dr. 
Ferreol  suggested  that  he  should,  if  possible, 
purchase  a  junk,  and  go  to  Shanghai  to 
fetch  the  bishop,  and  land  him  in  Corea. 
Through  immense  difficulties,  and  in  an  un- 
seaworthy  craft,  he  reached  Shanghai,  and 
here  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  with  the 
bishop,  again  set  sail  for  Corea,  wh^re  they 
landed  Oct.  12th,  1846.  Andrew  Kim  was 
the  first  native  priest.  His  usefulness  was 
to  be  but  of  short  duration.  Endeavouring 
to  communicate  with  some  Chinese  junks,  in 
the  hope  of  facilitating  the  transmission  of 
some  letters,  he  and  his  Uttle  band  of  followers 
were  seized,  and  after  enduring  horrible 
tortures,  he  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom on  Sept.  16th,  1846,  in  the  twenty- 
«ixth  year  of  his  age.  Three  days  later  eight 
men  and  four  women  were  put  to  death  by 
beating  and  strangling;  the  chief  of  the  band, 
Charles  Hiem,  like  Andrew  Kim,  having  his 
head  struck  off  with  sabres. 

Cornish  Saints.  —  The  saints  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  Cornwall  by  the 
dedication  of  churches,  and  otherwise,  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  Celtic  calendar.  Contin> 
ental  saints  are  few,  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  have  silently  taken  the  place  of 
Celtic  saints  of  similar  names ;  English  saints 
are  hardly  to  be  found  at  all ;  St.  Werburg 
of  Warbstow  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
the  county. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  saints  deserve  the 


name  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  of  Cornish  birth 
and  descent;  thus  St.  Cuby  was  of  the 
ancient  royal  stock ;  others  came  from  Ireland 
or  Wales  m  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and 
have  given  their  names  to  parishes  and  left 
endurmg  memorials  behind  them.  The 
name  of  St.  Piran,  Bishop  of  Saighir,  in 
Ireland,  remains  in  Peiranzabuloe,  Perranuth- 
noe,  Perranarworthal,  and  his  oratory  was 
discovered  in  1835,  when  the  sands  shifted 
which  had  hidden  it  for  centuries,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  not  preserved,  and  is  now 
again  buried;  St.  Gwithian*s  name,  who 
came  from  Ireland  probably  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  that  of  a  parish  near  St.  Ives  ;  St. 
Uny  and  St.  la,  brother  and  sister,  accom- 
panied St  Gwithian  (with  others),  and  have 
given  their  names  to  parishes  in  the  same 
neighbourhood — St.  Uny  Lelant  and  the 
town  of  St.  Ives.* 

As  Cornwall  received  the  mismon  of  these 
saints  from  Ireland  and  Wales,  ten  missiini- 
aries  in  turn  left  that  county  for  Brittany, 
first  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  about 
450,  and  again  later ;  St.  Malo,  or  Machutus, 
commemorated  in  our  present  calendar  on 
Nov.  15th,  is  a  case  in  both  points,  for 
coming  ori^;inally  from  Wales,  ne  passed 
some  ^ears  in  Com¥rall,  and  settling  finally 
in  Bnttany,  died  at  Archambrai,  664;  the 
towns  of  St.  Malo  in  France  and  St  Blawes 
in  Cornwall  both  being  named  after  him. 

Cornwall,  Bishopric  of.  —  The  early 
Church  in  Cornwall,  as  is  indicated  bv  ethno- 
logical probability,  as  well  as  by  tradition,  took 
its  origm  from  Ireland  and  Wales ;  and  the 
Celtic  Church  (that  is,  the  Church  as  existing 
in  the  British  Isles  before  Augustine  came 
from  Rome,  a.d.  597)  had  in  Cornwall  one  of 
its  greatest  strongnolds  both  before  and 
after  the  English  invasion  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Inscriptions  show  that 
Christianity  existed  in  Cornwall  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century — such  are  found  at  St 
Clement*s,  near  Truro,  and  at  St.  Just,  in 
Penwith ;  but  one  of  the  first  traces  of  Cornish 
bishops  is  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Chad  to 
York  (664),  when  two  British  bishops  assisted. 
These,  it  is  said  by  Canon  Stubbs  {^Oomteila^  I 
124],  can  hardly  have  come  f^m  any  other 
place  than  ComwalL  At  this  time  Cornwall 
was  to  some  extent  both  civilly  and  ecclesi- 
astically independent;  for  a  long  of  Com- 
wallft  though  probably  a  vassal  king,  is 
found  as  late  as  875,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
next,  or  tenth,    century  that    the    bishops 

*  The  « in  this  name  has  found  its  waj  in  fro« 
the  town  in  Huntingdonshire.  Lehmd  spells  *'8t. 
les,*'  and  the  old  pronundation  is  shown  in  the 
legend  on  the  loving  <mp  of  the  corporation,  of 

**  If  any  disoord  "twist  my  friends  arise 
Wl^in  the  borongh  of  beloved  St.  lee-" 

fDiungarth,  Donierih,  or  Djmerth.  drowned 
abont  that  year,  burled  at  St  Cleer,  near  Liofceard, 
where  his  monnment,  or  part  of  it,  remains. 
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labaiittod  to  Canterbury.  One  exception  there 
is  in  Keostec,  the  first  Gomish  bi^o  whoee 
nime  ia  known,  whoee  letter,  giving  homage 
to  Archbiahop  Ceohioth  (833-870)  ia  at 
Guiterbmy  [Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Ootmcils,  i. 
674] ;  bat  that  this  was  not  continaed  is  shown 
bj  the  foundation  (909)  of  the  see  of  Crediton, 
vhen  three  Cornish  towns  were  attached  to 
the  see  as  missionajnr  oentrea  for  the  Bishop 
of  Crediton  to  ^isit  from. 

This  mission,  and  the  arms  ol  King  Athel- 
Stan,  finally  attached  Cornwall  to  the  rest  of 
the  realm ;  and  Conan,  a  Cornish  bishop,  signs 
andoubted  charters  from  931  to  934,  and 
doubtful  ones  as  late  as  939  [Haddan  and 
Stabbs,  Cntfteiis,  L  676].  From  this  time  the 
SQOoesBion  of  bishops  is  fairly  dear :  Conan's 
soooessors  were  Athelgeard,  about  950  (he 
witnesses  the  freeing  of  a  seif,  recorded  in  the 
Bodmin  Gospels  *  in  the  British  Museum) ; 
Oomoree  and  Wulfrdge,  who  witness  similar 
mannmissions  (the  latter  signs  a  charter  in 
967) ;  Ealdred  and  Aethelred,  who  sign 
diarters  993-997,  and  1001 ;  and  Burwold, 
on  whose  death,  about  1045,  the  Comubian 
see  was  united  to  the  Danlnonian  one  of 
Crediton  under  Lyving,  Burwold's  nephew, 
the  bishcm  of  the  latter  see.  Lyving  died  in 
1046,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leofric,  who  trans- 
fened  the  see  to  Exeter,  where  the  seat  of  the 
xmited  Inshopric  remained  for  about  eight 
hondred  years.  The  efforts  which,  after 
Leofric,  be^ian  to  be  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  bishop  to  Cornwall,  were  not  suo- 
oesBfol  tin  1877,  when  Dr.  Benson  was  conse- 
cnted  to  the  see  of  Trttbo  (q.v.),  and  being 
made  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury  in  1882,  was 
neoeeded  by  Dr.  WiUdnson. 

The  list  Uius  given  of  the  Cornish  bishops 
most  now  be  tatoi  as  the  correct  one  on  the 
sotiiority  of  the  documentary  evidence  fur- 
atahed  by  TT«»d«^wp  and  Stubbe ;  that  given  in 
Le  Neve's  Fatii  (under  Exeter)  is  from  the 
CttMh^ofSUhcpa  (1601)  of  Francis  Codwin, 
Biahop  of  Herefinil ;  he  took  it  from  the  list 
which  John  Hooker  (undo  to  the  celebrated 
divine)  contributed  to  Hol%n»he^»  ChnmicU* 
(1577),  but  its  ultimate  source  is  unknown. 

The  seat  of  the  bishopric  seems  to  have 
been  first  Bodmin,  and  then  St.  G^erroans; 
the  mani^Tnitffifmft  above  referred  to  were 
poformed  before  the  altar  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Petroo,  in  Bodndn,  but  this  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  in  the  year  981,  and 
potebly  the  see  was  then  transferred  to  St 
Germans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
bi^liB,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their 
ftocesBon: — 


CoMa    . 

COBMCM 

Wuttry  , 


m   I   Saldnd 
f     I   Burwold 
987   I   Living 


1018 
1087 


» This  ill 


/xitt  ts  %  vMj  Of  the  Vulgate  aoraeis  of  tae 
nrth  entoxy,  fmieclj  belooKiiie  to  the  Bodmiii 
■nMitMj.  An  «xftct  «o«M  off  the  book,  in  forai« 
wloar,  iix«,  aad  (enrioiudy  enough)  weCyM,  maj  be 
ma  in  the  mnaeimi  St  Bodmin. 


.  Coronatioii  Serrioe.— That  used  for 
our  monarchs  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Eng- 
lish liturgical  offices.  It  is  based,  witii 
slight  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  same  office  which  was  used 
for  Kin^  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  these  parts: — 1.  Tke  reeog- 
nition.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — it  is 
a  relic  of  the  ancient  elective  system — 
advancing  to  each  comer  of  the  sacrarium, 
asks  the  people  ioit  their  recognition,  and  is 
answered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 2.  rA#  firtt  oblation  of  tJU  monarch. 
8.  The  Litany,  4.  The  Holy  Commmion^  in 
the  course  of  which  come  (a)  the  oath ;  (b)  the 
anointing;  (e)  the  presentation  of  the  spurs 
and  sword,  and  oblation  of  the  same ;  {tTj  in- 
vestiture with  the  royal  robes  and  delivery  of 
the  orb  and  sceptre ;  {e)  the  investiture  per 
anulum  et  bacmlum  ;  (/)  the  putting  on  of  the 
crown;  {ff)  the  presentation  of  the  Bible. 
5.  £nthroniMtion  and  hotntge. 

In  this  Service,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  **  there  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  thesovereignty  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  world,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
kingly  power  from  Him.  '  When  you  see  this 
orb  set  under  the  cross,  remember  that  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and 
empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  Tor  He  is 
the  Pnnoe  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  so  that  no  man  can 
reign  happily  who  derives  not  his  authority 
from  Him,  and  directs  not  aU  his  actions 
according  to  His  laws.'  It  is  declared  that 
Cairistian  sovereigns,  like  the  Jewish  kings  of 
old,  are  consecrated  to  the  fulness  of  their  office 
by  the  religious  rite  of  unction,  and  that  their 
function  is  not  merely  secular.  *  Bless  and 
sanctify  thy  chosen  servant  Victoria,  who  by 
our  office  and  ministry  is  now  to  be  anointea 
with  this  oil,  and  consecrated  queen  of  this 
realm.'  There  is  a  strict  recognition  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  clergy,  empowered  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  assert  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord,  who  exalts  her  to  her  holy  dignity. 
<  Stand  firm  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth 
the  seat  and  the  state  of  roval  and  imperial 
dignity  which  is  this  day  delivered  to  you  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Almighty 
GkKl,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  the  bishops  and 
servants  of  GK)d,  though  unworthy;  and  as 
you  see  us  to  approach  nearer  to  God's  altar, 
so  vouchsafe  the  more  graciously  to  continue 
to  us  your  royal  favour  and  protection.  And 
the  Lord  Q<m  Almighty,  whose  ministers  we 
are,  and  the  stewards  of  His  mysteries,  estab- 
lish you  therein  in  righteousBess,  that  it  may 
stana  fast  for  evermore.' " 

Corporal. — A  small  square  white  linen 
doth  laid  upon  the  larger  one  which  covers  the 
Lord's  Table :  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  are  placed  upon  it  for  oonsecration.  It 
is  considered  to  be  symbolical  of  the  linen 
shroud  of  our  Lord's  body,  the  name,  of 
course,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  eorput^ 
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"a  body,"  and  the  origin  of  its  use  was  a 
primitive  rule  that  consecration  should  only 
be  porf ormed  on  linen.  If  the  altar,  therefore, 
was  not  covered,  or  not  covered  with  linen,  a 
small  linen  doth  was  used  to  consecrate  upon ; 
but  as  the  universal  use  of  the  Kngliah  Church 
is  to  cover  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Communion 
with  linen,  the  corporal  would  appear  to  be, 
however  decent  imd  becoming,  no  longer 
necessary. 

Corporal  Works  of  Mercy.— Works 
of  bodily  kindness.  The  old  divines  reckoned 
seven: — (1}  Feeding  the  hungry,  (2)  giving 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  (3^  clothing  the  naked, 
(4)  sheltering  the  homeless,  (5)  visiting  the 
sick,  (6)  ransoming  captives,  (7)  burying  the 
dead. 

Corporation  Act,  Thb,  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1662)  to  prevent  Dis- 
senters from  holding  office  in  corporate  towns, 
by  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of 
any  corporation  unless  he  received  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Act  was  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  17. 

Corpus  ChristL  Fbast  of. — ^A  festival 
of  the  Koman  Cathohc  Church,  in  honour  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  removed  from 
Exiglish  calendars  at  the  Reformation. 

It  was  at  first  a  local  feast,  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  li^ge,  whose  bishops  instituted  it 
in  1247|  with  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Hugo, 
legate  of  Pope  Innocent  lY.  An  office  for  the 
day  was  compiled  by  St.  Juliana,  a  nun  of 
Lilge,  and  the  feast  remained  local  through 
the  pontificates  of  Innocent  lY.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  IV. ;  but  in  1261  Urban  IV. 
became  Pope,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Arch- 
deacon of  Li^,  and  he  shortly  issued  a  rule 
(dated  Sept  8th,  1262)  for  the  universal 
observance  of  the  feast.  A  Service  was  drawn 
up  at  his  command  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
'Ae  festival  was  not  established  without  the 
intervention  of  **  miracles.'*  Thus  St.  Juliana, 
in  1230,  while  gazin^^  at  the  full  moon,  saw  a 
gap  in  it,  and  received  a  roecial  revelation 
that  the  moon  represented  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of  a  festival  for 
the  adoration  of  tbe  Sacrament.  And  in  1264, 
a  priest  of  Bolsena,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
recently  declared  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  was  saying  the  Consecration  Prayer, 
when  drops  of  blood  fell  on  his  robe,  and  as  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them  by  folding  it, 
they  made  images  of  the  Host!  The  wonder- 
ful garment  is  actually  shown  as  a  relic  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  special  ceremony  of  the 
day  consists  in  carrying  the  Sacrament  in 
procession,  with  the  singing  of  appropriate 
psalm  and  hymns,  among  them  the  l^anfft 
lingua  gloriosi  Cotjtoris  mysterium,  known  in 
Hymm  Ancient  and  Modem  as  "Now,  my 
tongue,  the  mystery  telling." 


The  collect  in  the  Office  of  the 
now  tolerably  familiar  in  Eucharistic 
tion,  being  that  which  begins  "  O  GUxi,  who 
in  this  Holy  Sacrament  hast  left  unto  us  a 
memorial  of  Thy  passion;*'  the  Epistle  is 
1  Cor.  xi.  23-29;  the  Gospel  John  vi.  56- 
58  ;  the  Sequence  (a  hymn  sung  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel)  is  known,  from  its  first 
line,  as  the  Lauda,  Sion,  Sahat^rem : — 

*'Laiid,  O  Sion,  Christ  thy  Saviaar, 
Land  thy  Shepherd  and  thy  King, 
Unto  Hfan  thy  voioe  exalting. 
Hymns  and  praises  do  thoa  sing.'* 

It  was  translated  (or  rather  imitated)  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Bichard  Crashaw,  in 
his  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

CUMillff  John,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1594, 
and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  he 
was  at  first  a  Prebendary  of  Durham,  next 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkc^iiie, 
and  then  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  University; 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough.  At  t^e 
breaking  out  of  the  Bebellion,  being  remark- 
ably loyal,  he  was  sequestered  from  all  his 
benefices ;  during  the  supremacy  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Bump  Parliament,  he  followed  the 
king's  fortunes,  and  lived  in  France,  where  he 
dechned  joining  in  communion  with  the 
French  Protestants.  Here  he  gained  over 
several  Boman  Catholics  to  the  Church  of 
England.  At  the  Bestoration  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1660 ;  he  died  at  West- 
minster in  1671,  and  was  buried  at  Bishop- 
Auckland,  in  his  own  diocese.  He  was  a 
leader  amongst  the  Anglo-Catholics.  His 
works  are  his  Devotions,  and  A  Seholastical  His- 
tory of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  This  he  wrote 
at  Paris ;  it  is  a  learned  justification  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  this  point,  di^roving 
by  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  Catholic 
tradition  the  extension  of  the  canon  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  founded  out  of  his 
own  estate  a  public  library  at  Durham,  where 
his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript^  are 
now  lodged. 

Cosmo  and  Dainiftn,  Saints,  brothers, 
were  martyred  in  the  peraecution  of  Diocle- 
tian. Little  is  recorded  concerning  them, 
yet  they  were  among  the  most  popular 
saints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  special  patrons  of  phy- 
sicians. Very  many  village  churches  m 
England  before  tiie  Breformation  had  ^tars  to 
them. 

CotelerilUi,  John  Baptist,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Boyal  Greek 
Professor,  was  bom  at  Nfmes,  in  Languedoc, 
in  1628,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  minister. 
He  attsdned  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
languages  when  yery  young,  for  being  at 
twdve  years  old  brought  into  the  hall  of  iih» 
General  Assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  he 
construed  at  sight  the   New  Testament  in 
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Greek  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  and  at  the 
ttme  time  disentangled  several  difficultiee 
pit^oaed  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  con- 
strnction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
ffrplained  tiie  text  from  customs  practised 
amongst  the  Jews.  After  this  he  demonstrated 
setmal  mathematical  propositions.  On  coming 
of  age,  he  declined  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and 
spent  his  time  whoUjr  on  ecclesiasticai  an- 
tiquity. He  was  commissioned,  in  conjunction 
with  Du  Oange,  to  review  the  catalogue  and 
abstracts  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
long's  library.  His  great  work  is  his  CoUee- 
iimnfthe  Fathen,  2  vols,  folio,  F&ris,  1672. 
Afterwards  he  published  Mommenta  Graem 
£€eien4t,  3  vols.  4to,  furnished  from  the 
Hbraries  of  the  king  and  M.  Ck>lbert,  with  a 
^anslation  and  with  critical  notes  which, 
thoo^  not  so  considerable,  lie  as  much  out  of 
the  common  road  as  those  in  his  great  work. 
The  first  volume  was  printed  in  1675,  the  second 
in  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  This  work  was 
left  incomplete  through  his  death,  which  took 
place  Aug.  12th,  1686.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  candour,  surprisingly  modest  and 
unpetending,  while  his  learning  and  critical 
BkOl  were  marvellous. 

Cotta. — ^A  short  surplice. 

CovsieiL — In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  an 
assembly  of  bishops,  with  clergy  attendant 
on  them,  convened  to  decide  questions  belong- 
ing to  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
A  CouncU  is  called  General  when  all  the 
bish<me  of  Christendom  meet,  if  there  be  no 
lawful  excuse  for  absence;  it  is  also  called 
(Eemmenital,  from  the  Greek  <nk<mmeniy  which 
Bgmfies  *<  the  habitable  earth.^  A  National 
Council  is  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  of  a 
kingdom,  or  province,  under  a  patriarch  or 
nimate.  A  Provincial  Council  is  held  by  the 
nahops  of  that  diooese,  under  a  MetroDoUtan. 
The  word  Synod,  which  in  Greek  and  Latin 
signifies  '*a  council,"  is  applied  to theassemblies 
of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese,  under  the  authority 
of  their  Inshop.  The  precedent  for  sudi 
asMmbliee  is  fbund  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  where  it  is  related  that  a  council 
was  convened  about  the  question  of  keeping 
the  law.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that 
this  was  an  application  of  the  newly  converted 
CSiurches  of  Uie  Gtotiles  to  the  MoUier  Church 
from  whence  their  faith  was  derived,  yet^ 
inasmuch  as  not  only  the  apostles,  elders,  and 
bcetiiren  at  Jerusuem,  but  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  whose  woric  lay  in  remote  places, 
bad  a  share  in  the  discussion,  it  may  properly 
be  called  a  CoundL 

It  was  apparently  by  virtue  of  this  precedent 
ftaX  the  succeeding  bishops  looked  upon  all 
OakHan  Churches  as  one,  and  all  bishoprics 
isoonstituted  that  every  bidiop  had  his  respec- 
tive shiffe,  which  he  was  to  govern  in  concert 
with  the  whole  college,  his  jurisdiction  being 
noie  particularly  confined  to  a  determinate 
estent  of  country,  as  St.  Cyprian  proves  at 


large  in  his  book,  de  Unitato  EceUeim.  When 
the  case  of  any  particular  church  required 
a  remedy,  as  many  bishops  as  could,  met 
together  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  At 
these  asBemblies,  in  the  times  of  pnoiitive 
piety,  matters  were  transacted  without 
any  stated  ceremonies  or  regulations;  but 
afterwards,  when  experience  proved  the 
necessity  of  framing  rules  of  order,  some  one 
noted  for  his  learning,  or  for  the  greatness  of 
the  church  or  city  over  which  he  presided, 
or  for  some  other  valuable  distinction,  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  the  form  of  proceeding 
and  to  collect  the  votes.  After  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  converted.  Councils  were 
frequently  called  by  those  princes,  who  were 
sometimes  present  at  the  debate,  and  when 
they  were  not,  they  commonly  sent  some 
Ministers  of  State  to  prevent  disorder  in  the 
discussions,  but  leaving  the  determination  of 
matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  to 
tiie  bishops.  That  some  of  the  laity  were 
delegated  by  the  Emperors  on  these  occasions 
appears  by  the  conference  between  the 
Oitholics  and  Donatists  held  before  Count 
Marcellinus.  At  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus 
Count  Didianus  was  sent  by  the  Emperor. 
At  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  the 
Emperor  Marcian  was  present.  At  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo,  Constan- 
tine  Pogonatus  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
governing  the  order  of  the  matter  debated,  and 
of  the  persons  that  were  to  speak.  The  Acts 
of  the  two  first  General  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople  are  lost,  but  we  are  informed 
by  historians  of  those  ages  that  the  Emperors 
Constantino  and  Theodosius  interposed  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  votes,  it  is  said, 
were  collected  by  notaries,  who,  when  a  bishop 
spoke,  and  was  not  contradicted,  did  not 
write  down  his  name,  but  instead  of  that 
recorded,  **The  holy  synod  says."  When 
many  prelates  declared  at  the  same  time  for 
the  same  thing,  the  notaries  set  down,  **The 
bishops  consented  and  afifirmed,"  and  the  points 
unanimouslyagreed  to  were  looked  upon  as 
decisions.  When  any  bishops  argued  for  the 
negative,  their  sense  was  taken  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons,  and  then  the  presi- 
dents pronounced  according  to  the  majority. 

After  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
were  divided,  there  still  remained  in  the 
West  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Councils, 
many  of  which  were  held  in  France  and 
Germany  under  Charles  the  Great,  and 
seTcral  in  Spain  under  the  Gothic  kings. 
When  the  Papal  power  grew  in  the  Western 
Church,  the  Pope  claimed  a  right  to  convene 
a  Council  of  the  whole  Empire,  made  himself 
president  when  he  was  there,  and  when 
absent  sent  his  legates  to  preside  and  govern 
the  action.  The  synods,  being  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  secular  princes,  used  to 
meet  in  ^reat  numbers,  and,  to  carry  on 
matters  with  a  better  order,  began  to  di^eet 
and  prepare  things  in  private  that  they  might 
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pass  -them  with  greater  decency  in  the  public 
meeting.  Thit  afterwards  settled  into  a 
regular  form,  and  thus  the  Councils,  besides 
their  sessions,  had  separate  congregations,  or 
committees,  to  draw  up  heads,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Council. 
When  the  points  or  articles  were  many,  the 
congregations  were  divided,  and  a  committee 
assigned  to  each  article.  This  precaution 
being  insufficient  to  guard  against  all  incon- 
veniences, because  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  Tespective  congregations,  having  dif- 
ferent interests  or  opinions,  used  to  object 
at  the  full  meeting,  and  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  private  committees,  the  con- 
gregations turned  themselves  into  a  general 
committee  before  the  session,  which  general 
committee  was  in  reality  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council,  for  the  session  which  was 
held  afterwards  was  nothing  more  than  form 
and  ceremony.  In  course  of  time  private 
interests  occasioned  differences  between  the 
bishops  of  different  nations;  therefore,  that 
the  Churches  of  those  countries  which 
were  remote  from  the  Council  might  be 
fairly  represented,  and  not  outvoted  by 
those  who  lived  nearer,  and  were  generally 
more  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary 
for  every  nation  to  meet  by  itself  and 
determine  hy  the  majority,  and  for  the 
general  decision  to  be  formed  by  the 
majority  or  the  plurality  of  nations,  and  not 
by  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  particular 
persons.  This  was  the  method  observed  in 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  but  the 
Court  of  Rome  having  the  greatest  interest  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  this  method  was  rejected, 
and  the  points  both  of  faith  and  discipline 
were  determined  by  a  majority  of  persons. 
This  will  explain  why  it  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  and  Wotestants  disa^free  concerning 
the  number  of  General  Councils.  The  latter 
reject  all  those  held  after  Papal  domination 
became  an  established  fact.  Thus,  while 
Roman  Catholics  count  twenty,  Protestants 
allow  but  six  General  Councils.  But  even 
concerning  these  twenty  there  are  divergences 
of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church,  for  while 
the  GalHcan  Church  accepts  the  whole  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Rome  only  receives  the 
last  sessions.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of 
Provincial  Councils,  numbering  not  less  than 
1,442.  The  twenty  General  O;>unoils  recog- 
pised  by  the  Roman  Church  are  the  following. 
We  note  as  shortly  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
their  deliberations: — 

1.  yiee,  A.D.  325. — Called  by  Constantino 
to  determine  the  Arian  controversy,  and  at- 
tended by  318  bishops;  it  drew  up  the  Nicene 
Creed.  [Crbbds;  Uomoousiok;  Athanabius; 
Arius  ;  Nic«A.]  This  Council  declared  that 
the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity,  and  is  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father.  A  vivid  account  of  this  groat  Council 
and  of  the  principal  members  of  it  is  given  in 
Dean  Stanley's  £a$tem  Church, 


2.  ComstatUincple, — In  his  seal  against  Arius,  ^ 
ApoUinaris  had  denied  that  our  Lord  had  a 
real  human  soul,  asserting,  in  &ct,  that  the 
Divinity  supplied  its  place.  [Apollxxabxaxs.] 
And  Macbdonius  (q.v.)  had  carried  Arianisiri 
on  to  a  denial  of  the  personahty  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ThisCouncilwa8calledin381byTheo- 
dosius  the  Ghreat  to  examine  these  questions. 
It  re-affirmed  and  enlarged  the  Nicene  Creed 
[CbbbdsI,  and  declared  "the  true  bod^  and 
reasonable  soul"  of  Christ.  Constantinople 
was  recognised  as  the  second  Metropolitan  see, 
and  ammged  Oriental  a&irs  without  refer- 
ence to  the  West.  By  the  canons  2-6  of  this 
Council  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  were 
enlarged. 

3.  ^Amm.— Called  to  settle  the  Nestorian 
Controversy.  [Nbstorians  ;  Ctilil.]  About 
200  bishops  were  present.  The  dedsicnL  on 
the  word  Thbotokos  (q.v.)  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  truth  that  our  Lord,  beins  God 
and  man,  is  "  not  two,  but  one  Christ,**  that 
He  is  indivisible,  and  His  two  natores  from 
His  conception  in  the  womb  inseparable. 

4.  ChtUoedtm,  A.D.  461.— Subject :  theEuty- 
chian  controversy.  [Euttchians.]  The 
Coundlaffirmed  that  Christ,  being  one  Person, 
is  yet  of  two  distinct  natures,  inseparable,  but 
unmixed.  This  Council  sanctioned  the  PWi- 
archal  and  Metropolitan  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  legates  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  Leo,  had  the  presidency,  but  the 
Council  declared  Constantinople  on  an  equality 
with  Rome,  in  spite  of  Leo's  protests. 

5.  Second  OouneU  of  ConsCtmtmopls^  a.d.  653. 
— Called  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  and  divisions  occasioned 
by  the  "Three  Chapters**  rMoNOPHYSiTBs), 
and  also  to  the  OaiOENisnc  Controtbrst. 

6.  Third  Council  of  CotuUmtinopU,  a.d.  680. 
— Known  as  the  Council  t#i  TnUlo^  because 
held  in  tiie  chamber  called  Trullus.  [Mono- 
THELrrss.] 

7.  Second  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787.  [Icowo- 
CLAsnc  CoNTBOvBRST.] — ^Tlus  Council,  besides 
its  decision  on  the  Iconoclast  question,  for- 
bade the  election  of  bishops  bv  princes,  and  en- 
joined that  candidates  for  bishoprics  should  be 
examined  in  the  Psalms,  Qoepels,  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  Canon  Law. 

8.  Fourth  Council  of  Comtantinople. — ^We 
come  here  to  a  dispute  between  the  Roman 
and  Chreek  Churches,  for  there  are  really  two 
Councils:  the  first,  held  in  869,  is  rejected  by 
the  Qreek  Church ;  the  second,  held  in  879,  is 
rejected  by  the  Roman.    [Photius  ;  Fuioqui 

CoNTBOVBBfiT.] 

9.  Firet  Lateran  Council. — So  called  because 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1122.  By  this  time  the  Papal 
claims  were  at  their  height.  The  great 
question  of  the  dav  was  tiie  iNTssnrrBVt 
(q.v.).  The  Council  decided  it,  and  oonfixmed 
the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

10.  Second  Latertm^  a.d.  1139,  of  one  thou- 
sand bishops.    An  endeavour  to  restore  the 
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omty  of  the  Church,  which  was  now  broken 
bf  the  schisms  of  East  and  West.  Arnold 
d  Breada  condemned.    [Abnocdists.]* 

11.  Third  Lateran,  1179,  enforced  eodesi- 
astiflal  discipline,  and  anathematised  the  Al« 
Ingenaes  (q.v.). 

12.  Fourth  LaUran,  A.D.  1215,  set  forth  and 
suctioned  the  whole  scheme  of  JPapal  doctrine 
and  polity  formulated  by  Innocent  III.,  in 
KTviity  decrees.  Permutation  ol  Punishment, 
lodalgeooes.  Works  of  Supererogation,  and 
T^uunibstantiation  were  deoreed ;  new  Orders 
vere  forbidden,  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
vas  demanded,  and  freeh  crusades  were 
set  on  foot  against  the  Moslems  and  Albi- 


18.  X^MM,  A-D.  1246,  to  determine  the 
quairel  between  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the 
Kmperor  Frederick  XL  [Papal  Power.]  The 
Emperor,  havinff  been  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Gregi^  &.  in  1239,  had  next  year 
canied  war  to  the  gates  of  Bome.  Innocent 
DOW  demanded  his  dethronement,  which  was 
pronoimoed.  In  consequeuce,  Louis  IX.  of 
Frmce,  and  many  French  and  other  bishops, 
broke  with  the  Pope,  and  this  Council  is  not 
reoaved  by  the  Giallican  Church. 

14.  Second  of  Lyons,  A.I).  1274,  passed  de- 
crees upon  the  election  of  the  Pope  by  the 
GoodaTe  of  Cardinals;  restricted  the  Mendi- 
<aiit  Orders  to  four.  The  Greek  Emperor, 
Michael  Pdsologafl,  sought  for  union  with 
the  Latin  Church :  the  Council  recognised  the 
Primacy,  bat  retained  the  Greek  Creed  and 
Liturgy.  But  the  hope  of  union  was  de- 
feat^ and  in  1282  both  sides  uttered  fresh 


16.  Vienm  (Gaul),  1311.— Suppression  of 
theTBicpLAiis(q.v.). 

16.  Qmtttmee,  1414-18.  [Papal  Schism.]— 
Hore  than  150  hi^h  dignitaries  and  1,800  of 
the  dergy  attended.  The  last  sessions,  under 
Pope  l£rtin  Y.,  are  received  as  the  sixteenth 
Coondl  by  Bmie,  the  whole  by  France. 
Mtttyrdom  of  Hu88  (q.v.). 

17.  B€sle,  A.D.  1481.— Called  to  reconcile 
the  Hnasitea,  and  to  reform  abuses.  Be-af- 
firmed  the  claim  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
to  be  abore  the  Pope.  The  first  twenty-five 
■easions  only  are  received  by  Bome.  Pope 
Bog^e  IV.  adjourned  the  Council  to  Ferraia, 
then  to  Florence,  bat  the  majority  remained  at 
fi^,  and  the  Councils  mutually  excommuni- 
cated eadi  other.  Basle  deposed  Eug^e  and 
^i^cted  another  Pope,  but  without  avail,  and 
the  Council  gradnaJly  died  out.  At  Florence, 
freah  articles  of  re-onion  with  the  Greek 
CSiorch  were  framed,  but  without  avail. 

18.  Fifth  LaUran,  1512-18.  —  Convoked 
by  Julius  IL  Useless  attempts  at  Church 
nCom  were  made.  A  concordat  between 
Pope  Leo  X  and  Francis  I.  was  adopted,  re- 
Paling  ^  Pragmatic  Sanction.  [Concordat.] 

19.  Tront.  ci^ed  by  Paul  ni..  May  22nd, 
1542 ;  after  long  d^lay,  was  at  length  formally 
opeiied  on  Bee  13Ui,  1545.    The  first  session 


ended  Jan.  7th,  1546;  it  was  transferred  to 
Bok>gna  from  March  12th,  1547,  to  Sept.  17th, 
1649;  resumed  at  Trent  May  1st,  1551,  till 
April  28th,  1552,  when  it  was  suspended  for  ten 
years.  The  first  Papal  legates  were  Del  Monte 
(afterwards  Pope  Julius  1X1.),  Corvinus,  and 
Beginald  Pole.  The  votes  were  taken,  not 
by  nations,  as  at  Basle,  but  by  numbers.  The 
Rrotestants  refused  to  join  it;  the  Italian 
bishops  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
were  often  violently  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
and  French.  The  objects  were  declared  to 
be  discipline,  peaoe,  and  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  In  1546  the  Decrees  on  the  Canon 
on  Tradition  were  passed.  The  next  Decrees 
were  on  Original  Sin,  Justification,  and  the 
Sacraments  (in  1547),  the  Eucharist,  Penance, 
etc  (1551).  The  result  was  the  triumph  of 
the  TJltramontane  party.     [Tiiknt.] 

20.  The  Vatican,  called  in  December,  1869, 
and  not  yet  concluded.  [Papal  Infalli- 
bility; Vatican.] 

Counsels  of  Perfection.— -A  term  of 
the  mediaeval  casuists  to  express  certain  acts 
and  habits  which  opened  a  way  to  perfect 
holiness,  not  attainable  by  all.  These  acts 
comprised: — 1.  Voluntary  poverty,  the  dis- 
cipline to  corredi  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life.  2.  Perpetual  chastity,  in  vir- 
ginity or  widowhood,  based  upon  passages 
like  Matt.  xix.  11-21 ;  1  Cor.  vii  32 ;  xix.  29 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  5,  6.  Obedience,  not  only  to  the 
laws  of  God,  but  to  those  of  the  Chuidi  and 
of  an  earthly  superior. 

Conrayenr,  Pie»kb  Francois.-— A 
French  Roman  Catholic  writer.  Canon  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  who  pub- 
lished, at  Brussels,  in  1723,  a  treatise  on 
English  Orders,  in  which  he  declared  that  they 
were  certainly  valid.  This  raised  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  among  his  co-religionists 
abroad,  that  he  was  forced  to  fiee  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1776.  He  also  publi2i(-d  a 
French  translation  of  Sarpi*8  Bistory  qf  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

ConrtSy  Ecclbsiastical.  [Ecclesiastical 
Courts.] 

Covenant;  Corenanters.— The  im- 

Eit  document  known  as  the  Solemn 
e  and  Covenant  owes  its  origin  to  a 
ision  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1581,  which  con- 
demned episcopal  government  (under  the  name 
of  **  hierarchy  ")  as  being  not  in  accord  with 
true  Christian  doctrine.  [Melville,  Andrew.] 
James  VI.,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  it,  and  to  enjoin  it  on  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  again  subscribed  in  1 590 and  1 596. 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  to 
establish  the  Uturg^  in  SocdJand  was  followed 
by  a  riot,  and  an  organisation  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
tion,  and  thus  was  established  the  National 
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CovMomt,  A  solemn  fast  was  called,  March  Ist, 
1638,  and,  at  a  vast  assemblage  in  the  Church 
of  the  Gre3rfriars,  this  Covenant  was  eagerly 
subscribed,  and  an  oath  was  taken  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  same  state  and  form  which  it 
had  in  1580.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  this  in  1640,  and  there  was  peace  for 
awhile.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Cinl 
War  in  England,  the  English  Parliament  sent 
a  message  to  the  Soots  that  they  desired  to 
fraternise  with  them  in  religion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Scotch  Parliament  sent  their 
Covenant  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  It 
was  received  and  sworn  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  parish  regis- 
ters contain  the  entry  of  its  having  been  so 
taken,  and  sometimes  the  names  of  parish- 
ioners are  subscribed  to  the  entry.  After  the 
Restoration,  Parliament  voted  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding illegal,  and  the  Covenant  was  ordered 
to  be  Dumed  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

In  Scotland  a  bitter  resistance  was  made  to 
the  Acts  which  thus  treated  the  Covenant. 
The  Scots  had  been  friends  of  Charles  11. 
after  his  father's  execution,  had  supported  him 
against  Cromwell,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
He,  on  his  side,  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  his  tergiversation  and 
treachery  drove  them  almost  to  desperation. 
They  found  diocesan  councils  established  every- 
where ;  and  in  the  West  Country  four  hun- 
dred ministers  resigned  their  charges  rather 
than  submit.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings  of  their  own,  on  pain  of  death,  and 
attendants  upon  their  ministry  were  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Troops  scoured  tiie  country,  per- 
secuting the  Covenanters,  as  they  were  called, 
and  they,  on  their  side,  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  The  struffffle  lasted  until  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.,  when  Presbyterianism 
was  established  in  Scotland.  For  the  further 
movements  of  the  partisans  of  the  Covenant, 
see  Cambromians. 

Corerdaley  Milbs,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
in  1487,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  an  Augustinian  monk.  In  1 5 1 4  he  took 
Holy  Orders.  About  the  year  1626  the  doc- 
trines of  the  G^ermanReformersexcitedgreatat- 
tention  at  Cambridge,  and  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  them  at  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  of  the  principal  college,  which 
house  was  in  consequence  nicknamed  Ger^ 
many.  One  of  the  visitors  was  Coverdale,  and 
as  early  as  1528  he  spoke  publicly  against  the 
mass,  the  worship  of  images,  and  confession  to 
priests.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early  period 
to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  he 
was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  1630  he  fled 
to  the  Low  Countries  to  escape  persecution,  and 
while  there,  assisted  Tyndall  in  his  translation. 
Before  Tyndall  was  put  into  prison,  Coverdale 
appears  to  have  removed  to  Germauy,  where 


he  pursued  his  labour  of  translating  the 
Bible,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  gave  him  the 
living  of  Bergzabem,  on  the  Rhme.  Thence 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Zurich,  as  it 
is  supposed  Ids  first  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  printed  there;  on  the  last  page 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  *' printed  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1535,  and  finished  the 
4th  day  of  October."  It  was  dedicated  to 
£jng  Henry  VIII.  Soon  after  its  appeai«noe 
in  print  Cromwell  issued  injunctions  to  the 
clergy,  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  that 
every  parish  should  provide  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  Kngflish,  to  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church  before  the 
following  1st  day  of  August,  1536,  **for 
every  man  that  will  to  looke  and  read  therein." 
It  is  stated  that  the  king  gave  this  translation 
of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  bishops  to  pemso, 
who  alleged  that  there  were  faults  in  it,  but 
admitted  that  it  maintained  no  heresiee.  **  If 
there  be  no  heresies,"  said  the  king,  "let  it  go 
abroad  among  the  people." 

In  1538,  a  quarto  New  Testament  in  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  with  Coverdale's  Eboglish, 
was  printed  with  the  king's  licence.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  he  went  abroad  again 
on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible.  G^iafton,  the  printer,  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  King  of  France,  at  the 
request  of  the  King  of  England,  to  print  a 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  better  quality  and 
lower  price  of  paper  in  that  country.  But 
notwithstanding  the  royal  licence,  the  In- 
quisition intorposed,  and  the  printers  and  Uxint 
employers,  with  Coverdale,  who  waa  the  cor- 
rector for  the  press,  were  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition,  the  whole  impression  of  2,500 
copies  being  seised  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  But  the  avarice  of  the  oflioer  who 
superintended  the  burning,  induced  him  to  sell 
some  chests  of  them  as  waste  paper,  and  thus 
many  copies  were  preserved.  Some  of  these 
were  recovered  by  the  English  proprietors, 
and  brought  to  London  with  me  presses, 
types,  and  printers,  by  which  means  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch  were  enabled  to  print,  in 
1539,  Cranmer's,  or  the  Qnat  Bible,  in  which 
Coverdale  again  compared  the  former  trans- 
lations with  the  Hebrew,  and  made  corrections 
in  many  places,  he  being  the  chief  overseer  of 
the  work.  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Coverdale's 
hearers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  informs  us  that  he 
took  an  opportunity  in  his  sermon  to  defend 
his  translation  against  some  slanderous  re- 
ports then  raised  against  it,  confeesing  ''that 
he  himself  now  saw  some  faults,  whion,  if  he 
might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
done  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should 
amend ;  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  there 
was  none  maintained  in  ms  translation."  He 
was  not  molested  during  the  later  years  <^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  although  he  hesitated 
not  to  defend  the  memory  of  Dr.  Barnes,  who 
had  been  his  old  tutor  at  Cambridge,  and  who 
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hid  been  put  to  death.  It  is  probable  that  he 
VIS  held  in  estimation  at  court  for  his  piety, 
lor  he  was  made  almoner  of  Queen  Catharine 
^UTf  and  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the 
pnaphrase  of  Erasmus  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  carried  forward  under  her  inflaenoe. 
He  wrote  also  a  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans.  In  1547  he  preached  at  St.  Paulas 
CitMs  with  such  effect  against  certain  Ana- 
baptists that  tbey  are  said  to  have  recanted 
their  opinions. 

When  Lord  Russdl  was  sent  to  quell  the 
rebellion  in  Devonshire  and  the  West  of 
England,  in  1549,  Coverdale  was  appointed 
to  attend  him  and  preach  to  the  people, 
which  produced  so  great  an  impression  that 
it  was  deemed  desirable  he  should  remain 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
consequently  made  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  in  Auenst,  1561,  was  consecrated 
b^  Granmer.  In  his  licence  of  entry  upon  the 
biahopric,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
king,  Edward  VI.,  had  promoted  him  *'on 
aecoant  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in 
dirinity,  and  his  unblemished  character."  At 
this  time  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  unable 
to  pay  the  firstfruits  which  were  due  to  the 
Crown,  aiul  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
aidilndiop,  remitted  them.  He  exerted  himself 
to  promote  religion  in  his  diocese,  preached 
erery  Sunday  and  holy-day,  and  delivered  a . 
^Tunty  lecture  twice  a  week  in  one  or  other 
of  the  churches  of  Exeter.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  two  years,  but  was  at 
length  released,  at  the  earnest  request  of  tho 
Kiz^  of  Denmark,  one  of  whose  chaplains  had 
been  married  to  Coverdale's  wife*s  sister,  and 
had  interested  himself  with  that  king  in  his 
hvotar.  During  his  confinement  he  joined 
with  Bishops  Hoop«r,  Farrar,  and  others,  in 
pabHahinga Confession  of  Faith.  Onhisrelease 
he  wfot  to  Denmaric,  where  the  king  dosired 
him  to  remain;  but  as  be  was  unable  to 
preadi  in  the  Danish  langoage,  he  proceeded 
to  Geneva,  where  he  coUabonited  with  some 
other  English  exiles  in  translating  and  pub- 
liifaing  what  is  usnally  termed  the  Geneva 
BWe.  Of  this  translation  it  is  said  there 
were  above  thirty  editions  printed,  mostly 
in  England,  between  the  years  1660  and  1616. 

On  the  acoeosion  of  Elizabeth,  Coverdale 
ntomed  to  England,  but  at  Geneva  he 
had  imbibed  a  dislike  to  ecclesiastical  habits 
and  ceremonies,  which  prevented  his  reetora- 
tioQ  to  his  bishopric,  or  the  offer  of  any 
other  preferment  for  some  time.  In  1559, 
kowever,  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the 
pboe  at  wUch  the  Court  was  then  accustomed 
to  attend  public  worship,  and  he  assisted 
alto  at  the  consecration  of  Parker  as  Arch- 
biakop  of  Canterbury,  but  refused  to  put 
on  the  customary  episcopal  habits  for  the 
ocasioa,  and  wore  only  a  black  doth  gown, 
^^rindal.  Bishop  of  liondon,  was  much  at- 
tadied  to  him,  and  expressed  his  ooncem  that 
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he  should  be  left  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port in  his  old  age.  Through  his  influence, 
the  bishopric  of  TJandatf  was  offered  to  Cover- 
dale  in  1563,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  oil 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  Grindal 
then  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  but  his  poverty  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of 
induction,  and  could  not  have  taken  possession 
had  they  not  been  remitted.  He  entered  upon 
his  charge,  and  ofiSciated  regularly  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  resigned  it,  but  stiU  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasiomdly.  In  1564  he  pub- 
lished Certain  moat  godly,  fruitful,  and  a>m- 
fortable  letters,  of  tueh  true  eaintt  mnd  holy 
martyrs  of  God  m,  in  the  late  bloody  persecution 
here  within  this  realntf  gave  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  Chrisfs  Holy  Gospel:  un-itten  in  the 
time  of  their  afflictiSn  and  cruel  imprisonment. 
They  were  chiefly  written  by  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  Taylor,  Saunders,  Fhilpot,  Bradford, 
Whittell,  and  Careless,  but  a  few  were  added 
from  other  persons.  Coverdale  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  the  Exchange,  London,  on  Feb.  19th, 
1568.  Coverdale  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 
T>'ndall,  Rogers,  and  Frith  had  all  died  in 
the  flames — Tyndall,  at  Antwerp  in  1536; 
Rogers,  the  first  of  the  martyrs  who  were 
put  to  death  in  England  under  Mary,  in 
April,  1556 ;  Frith  in  the  July  following. 

Cowl  (Lat.  cucuUay — The  hood  which  the 
monk  draws  over  his  head,  and  which,  by 
entirely  covering  all  but  his  face,  prevents 
him  from  seeing  anything  but  what  is  in 
front  of  him.  As  the  hood  was  thus  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  monk^s  dress,  the 
phrase  ** taking  the  cowl"  came  to  mean 
entering  the  monastic  hfe. 

Cowver,  William  (1731-1800).— One  of 
the  chief  religious  poets  of  England,  friend  of 
John  Newton,  and  co-author  with  him  of  the 
Olney  Hymns,  some  of  which  have  won  abiding 
popularity. 

Cramp  HingS. — ^The  ancient  claim  of 
English  royalty  to  cure  scrofula  (or  <*  king's 
evil")  by  touch  is  pretty  well  remembered, 
but  less  is  now  known  of  the  similar  claims 
with  regard  to  epilepsy  and  cramp.  This, 
however,  was  not  by  touch,  but  by  the  blessing 
of  certain  finger-rings  of  gold  or  silver,  which 
were  then  distributed  to  the  patients ;  or  in 
some  cases  persons  would  take  a  quantity,  and 
distribute  them  as  occasion  arose.  (See  Notes 
and  Queries,  6th  Ser.,  ix.  614.^ 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  contemporary 
with  the  Norman  Conquest.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  St.  John  the 
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Evangelist.  This  ring,  being  laid  up  in  the 
Abbey,  was,  on  account  of  the  king*8  saintly 
character,  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  such 
diseases  as  cramp  and  epilepsy ;  and  when  it 
became  an  acknowledged  doctrine  that  the 
Kings  of  England  h£^  inherited  Edward's 
miraculous  powers,  they  not  unnaturally 
began  to  bless  rings  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  his. 

The  rings  were,  in  after  times,  annually 
blessed  on  Qood  Friday,  and  were  made,  as 
the  household  books  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Edward  IV.  show,  of  the  gold  and  silver 
offered  by  the  king  to  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  earliest  Office  now  extant  for  blessing 
and  consecrating  these  rings  is  a  Latin  form, 
used  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a.i>.  1 554, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  Burnet's  History 
of  the  JUformation,  Coll.  of  Reeordty  II.,  il  25, 
and  in  Wilkin's  Coneiliay  iv.  103.  It  consists 
of  the  recital  of  the  67th  and  103rd  Psalms, 
with  appropriate  collects;  after  which  the 
rings  were  consecrated  by  rubbing  between 
the  Sovereign's  hands,  with  the  following 
prayer: — 

"  Hallow,  O  Lord,  theae  rimn ;  siniiikle  them  in 
Tby  goodness  with  the  dew  of  Thy  bieesinff,  muI  oon- 
Heorate  them  bj  the  nibbing  of  our  hands,  which, 
for  the  manner  of  oar  ministiy.  Thou  hast  deigned 
to  sanctify  b  v  the  ontward  pooling  of  holy  oil ;  that 
that  which  the  nature  of  the  metal  cannot  perform, 
by  the  greatness  of  Thy  grsoe  may  he  effected; 
throagh  Jesns  Chrisboor  Lord." 

Holy  water  was  then  poured  on  the  rings, 
with  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  their  work,  and 
the  service  ended  with  a  doxology. 

Queen  Mary  was  the  last  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony ;  about  1685  the  office  used  by  her  was 
translated  for  James  II.,  but  never  used. 
This  was  first  printed  in  1792,  in  a  forgotten 
work  called  The  Literary  Museum,  edited  by 
Francis  Oodolphin  Waldron  (an  actor) ;  then 
in  Pegge's  Ourialia  Miscellanea  (1818)  j  and 
afterwards  in  Maskell's  Monumenta  Mitualia 
(1847),  iii.  335,  and  Stephens'  Common  Prayer 
with  Notes  (1850),  ii.  921 ;  but  as,  unlike  the 
Healing  of  the  Evil,  the  ceremony  was  never 
used  by  our  Protestant  kings,  the  office  was 
never  added  to  the  Prayer  Book,  as  that  for 
the  healing  was. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  superstition  in  some 
parts  of  England  that  these  very  diseases  of 
cramp  and  epilepsy  are  to  be  cured  by  the 
wearing  of  certain  silver  rings;  it  may 
possibly  be  a  survival  of  the  belief  in  the 
old  cramp  rings.  If  so,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  whimsical  addition 
that  the  ring  must  be  made  of  nine  sixpences 
begged  from  nine  young  people  of  a  sex 
opposite  to  the  patient's. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Aslao- 
ton,  near  Nottingham,  July  2nd,  1489,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Oanmer,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent,  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  of  Willoughby, 
Notts.      The  eldest  son  was  John  of  As- 


lacton,  whose  descendants  were  afterwards 
represented  by  the  Chesters  of  Chicheley, 
extinct  1769 ;  the  third  was  Edmund,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  1534,  prebendary  1549, 
deprived  1554.  Thomas  Cranmer  senior 
died  in  his  son's  early  years;  and  after  an 
early  education  at  Aslacton,  under  a  "  rado 

r'sh  clerk,"  the  future  archbishop  was  sent 
his  mother  in  1503  to  Jesus  OoUege, 
dambridge.  He  was  elected  a  FeUow  of 
Jesus,  but  shortly  married  one  of  the  domestics 
at  a  neighbouring  inn,  the  '*  Dolphin,'* 
then  opposite  Jesus  Lane;  upon  which  he 
left  college,  and  became  a  lecturer  at  Mag- 
dalen. His  wife,  however  (with  her  child), 
died  before  his  year  of  grace  was  out,  and  he 
therefore  retained  his  f ellow^p ;  returning  to 
Jesus  College,  he  took  holy  orders  about  1520, 
assumed  his  D.D.  in  1523,  became  Divinity 
Lecturer  and  an  Examiner  of  Theological 
Graduates,  and  in  1525  received  the  Ar<^- 
deaconry  of  Taunton.  In  the  same  year  a 
canonry  of  C!hrist  Church  was  offered  mm  by 
Wolser,  just  then  founding  that  college  at 
Oxford,  but  this  he  declined. 

In  1527,  thou^  it  had  been  privately 
mentioned  earlier,  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  Queen  Catharine  began  to  be  publicly 
considered.  Among  the  king's  first  st^is 
was  to  consult  six  D.D.'s  of  Oxford  and  six 
of  Cambridge,  and  after  them  the  bishops,  on 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  On  the  former 
of  these  committees  it  is  said  that  Cranmer 
would  have  been  placed,  but  he  happened  to 
be  at  the  time  out  of  residence,  and  thus  his 
concern  in  the  business  was  deferred.  How- 
ever, in  1528  and  1529,  as  is  now  shown  by 
Mr.  Brewer,  Cranmer  was  chaplain  to  Vis- 
count Bochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father;  and 
in  the  latter  year,  having  left  CTambridg^e  by 
reason  of  an  outbreak  of  the  pla^e,  or  sweat, 
he  went  down  to  the  house  of  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Cressy,  at  Waltham,  with  two  of  her  sons  who 
were  his  pupils  at  Cambridge.  The  king, 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  being  near  Waltham  on  a 
progress  (on  which  he  had  started  after  the 
vain  attempt  to  get  his  marriage  annulled  by 
the  Papal  legate),  Edward  Fox,  his  secxvtary, 
and  Stephen  Gardiner,  his  chaplain  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester^,  were  lodged  at 
Mrs.  Cressy's  house.  The  divorce  bein^  dis- 
cussed, Cranmer  gave  advice  that  the  king 
should  not  only  do  as  the  bishops  had 
advised  before,  obtain  the  opinions  of  the 
Universities  of  Europe,  but  follow  this  up  by 
holding  a  court  in  I^ngland  (Hook's  Life  of 
Cranmer^  II.,  i.  438)— should,  in  fact,  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands.  Henry,  on  hearing 
this,  made  a  remark  which  is  variously  given, 
either  that  **  the  man  had  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear,"  or  *  *  the  sow  by  the  right  ear."  Cranmer 
was  sent  for  to  Court,  made  a  royal  diaplain, 
and  ordered  to  write  a  book  in  favour  of  the 
divorce.  For  this  purpose  he  went  down  to 
the  house  of  his  first  patron,  Lord  Bochford 
(now  Earl  of  Wiltshire),  who  had  lately  beeoi, 
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Mandaloiiflly  enough  as  Aime's  father,  am- 
buBulor  to  the  Eimperor  Charles  V.  on  the 
dirorce ;  the  Emperor  was  Catharine's  sister's 
son,  and  of  course  unf  avourahle  to  it.  At  the 
arrt  house  Cranmer  compiled  a  treatise, 
vhidi  has  never  yet  been  printed,  though 
Bamet  has  given  the  heads  of  chapters  in  ti^e 
collection  of  records  (ii  36)  attached  to  his 
Sitiory  of  the  JRe/ormation,  and  even  by  these 
h»ds  a  most  important  fact  is  demonstrated, 
iBd  a  rery  un&vourable  light  thrown  on 
Cnmner'B  character — ^namely,  that  Henry 
bad  coonected  himself  unlawfully  with  Anne's 
dder  sister  (this  is  proved  also  from  other 
ioaioes),  and  that  Cranmer  knew  this,  and 
Mberately  set  himself  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  affeet  the  re-marriage  of  Henry  with 
Anne !  This  book  being  written  in  pursuance 
of  the  reacdve  to  obtain  University  opinion, 
GruuDer,  Fox,  and  Grardiner  w^  up  to 
Oambridge  to  deal  with  the  matter  there,  and 
on  March  9th,  1630,  a  grace  of  the  Senate 
vas  passed  agreeing  wilh  the  king's  wishes. 
Ozfcrd  gave  Henry  much  more  trouble,  and 
the  MjL's  would  have  beaten  him  after  all  if 
be  had  not  obtained  from  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  the  Chajicellor,  an  unconstitutional 
lennpt  OTrlnHiTig  them  from  the  Convocation. 
This  being  done,  the  D.D.'s  and  B.D.'s,  on 
April  8th,  obedieoitly  passed  the  desired  decree. 
Cranmer,  now  thoroughly  embarked  in  the 
matter,  was  despatched  abroad,  with  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  ''to  dispute,"  as  Strype  says, 
"the  tn»triTnAiiif»i  matters  of  his  majesty  at 
Pans,    Rome,    fund    other    places."      Such 

rians  as  the  king  desirea  were  obtained 
from  the  Italian  and  French  Universitiee, 
hot  in  a  leas  scropulous  way  than  in  the 
case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  there  is 
evideoce  that  bribery  was  in  this  case  used 
[tee  Ckrittum  Eememhrancer,  April,  1868, "  Re- 
port on  Venetian  Archives "]  ;  and  the  next 
year  (1531)  Cranmer  proceeded  as  sole  am- 
baeaador  to  Charles  Y.  on  the  subject ;  for 
this  he  had  special  letters  patent,  dated 
Jan.  24th.  With  the  Emperor  he,  of  course, 
net  with  no  sqecess,  but  with  the  minor 
pcnnan  princes  he  had  some.  At  Nuremberg, 
in  1682,  he  took  to  wife  Anne  (or  Margaret), 
nieoe  to  the  wife  of  Andreas  Hosemann,  now 
nSed  Andrew  Osiander,  the  Protestant  Re- 
former; die  followed  him  to  England  in 
1534,  hitt  in  1539  returned  to  Cermany  when 
clerical  oeHbacy  was  again  enforced  by  the 
i«ctionary«mx  Articles;"  in  1547,  when  it 
became  a  second  time  legal,  she  came  back  to 
England;  she  survived  Cranmer,  and  re- 
married ftnt  Edward  Whitchurch  the  printer, 
and  tiien  one  Bartholomew  Scott. 

On  Aug.  23rd,  1532,  Archbishop  Warham 
^ied,  and  the  long  instantlv  resolved  that 
^^nnmer  dionld  be  archbLehop.  Cranmer 
VBs  loth  to  receive  the  archbishopric,  as 
1»  most  stiU  do,  from  the  Pope,  but  Henry 
maisting,  he  consented;  the  necessary  bulls 
vtta  obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  he  was 


consecrated  at  Westminster,  March  30th,  1533, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St. 
Asaph.  In  tiJring  the  customary  oaths  to  the 
Popes  ^^  publicly  protested  that  he  understood 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the 
king.  The  probability  is  that  his  petition, 
dated  April  11th,  to  exercise  his  office  in 
bringing  the  divorce  suit  to  an  end,  had  been 
agreed  on  with  Henry,  who  of  course  at  once 
granted  it.  But  Henry  had  married  Anne 
Boleyn  already,  and  Cranmer  knew  that  he 
had  done  so.  Henry  and  Catharine  finally 
separated  on  July  14th,  1531,  when  the 
king  publicly  installed  Anne  in  her  place. 
In  the  last  month  of  1532  marriage  became^ 
necessary  at  all  risks ;  and  it  was  therefore 
performed  on  Jan.  25th,  1533,  EUzaboth 
being  bom  on  the  7th  of  the  following 
September.  The  earlier  date  of  Nov.  14th, 
1532,  assigned  for  the  marriage  by  some 
writers,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Cramner  declared  nullity  of  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catharine  on  May  23rd, 
1533 ;  on  the  28th  he  confirmed  that  between 
Henry  and  Anne,  and  on  June  1st  (Whit- 
sunday) he  crowned  Anne  queen. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  pleasanter  subject 
of  what  Cranmer  did  for  the  Reformation. 
For  one  of  the  chief  of  his  services  to  this 
cause,  his  edition  of  the  Biblb,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  heading.  Another  thing 
greatly  to  his  credit  is  his  attempt  to  dis- 
suade the  Crown  from  annexing  the  monastic 
property,  which  he  would  have  had  remain 
m  great  measure  to  the  Church  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  Cathedral  Schools  of  Divinity. 
The  chief  publications  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign 
were  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  the  Inttitution 
of  a  Chriitian  Man  of  1537,  and  its  revision, 
the  Erudition  of  m  Christian  Mm,  of  1543 :  all 
more  or  less  copious  expositions  of  doctrine, 
which  were  reprinted  in  one  volume  (1825),  by 
Bishop  Uoyd  of  Oxford,  under  the  title 
Formularies  of  Faith.  In  these  two  .last- 
mentioned  years  articles  of  heresy  were  pre- 
pared against  Cranmer  by  his  own  chapter, 
and  again  even  by  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  afterwards  retracted,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  favour  with  the  king. 

Henry  VIII.  died  on  Jan.  28th,  1547, 
and  in  his  son's  reign  the  Reformation  pro- 
oeeded  rapidly  by  the  successive  publication 
of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  (1547) ;  the  Order 
of  Communion  (1548) ;  the  two  Prayer  Books  of 
1549  and  1552 ;  and  the  Articles  of  Religion 
of  1552,  in  all  of  which  Cranmer  haid  a 
hand ;  the  *'  Articles "  were  founded  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  "Thirteen," 
which  he  had  drawn  up  some  years  before 
for  an  intended  negotiation,  not  then  carried 
out,  with  the  foreign  Reformers.  In  1550 
was  published  Crs^mier*s  principal  work, 
A  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament,  which  he  followed  up  in 
the    next    year  with  a    Vindication  against 
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an  answer  which  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winchee- 
ier  had  put  forth;  in  the  same  year  he 
deprived  this  bishop  for  his  anti-Reformation 
doctrines,  as  he  had  in  1549  deprived  Bishop 
Bonner. 

Before  his  death,  on  Joly  6th,  1563, 
Edward,  by  letters  patent  dated  June  21st, 
1553,  had  settled  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  next  Protestant  heir  after  the  king's  sister 
Elizabeth  (who  was  considered  as  illegitimate), 
and  her  own  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk ; 
but  afterwards  the  influence  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane's  husband,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
pass  the  duchess  over.  Lady  Jane  was  pro- 
claimed on  July  10th,  and  Cranmer  was  on 
her  side ;  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  it  be- 
came clear  that  she  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  establishing  herself,  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Mary.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  might  have  been  leniently  dealt  with, 
for  though  his  name  was  down  for  trial 
for  high  treason,  he  was  not  actually  tried 
till  passion  led  him  to  use  some  words  con- 
cerning the  Mass  which  enraged  the  queen. 
He  was  then  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(his  see  thus  becoming  legally  vacant),  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  Sept.  14th,  and 
condemned  for  high  treason  on  Nov.  13th. 
But  his  life  was  spared,  in  the  hope  that 
if  he  could  be  attached  to  Mary's  party  he 
might  be  of  use  in  the  re-conversion  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  remained  a  few  months  in  the 
Tower.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  for  heresy,  and  the  name  of 
a  disputation  was  given  to  what  was  to  be  in 
fact  a  trial,  since  tiie  disputers  on  the  Romish 
side  held  a  Royal  Commission,  enabling  them 
to  declare  their  opponent  gmlty  of  heresy. 
Cranmer,  with  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
was  accordingly  brought  down  to  Oxford, 
March  7th-lOth,  1554,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
north  city-gate,  commonly  called  Bocardo. 
(This  was  pulled  down  in  1771 :  see  Annual 
Begister^  xiv.  133.)  The  commission  being 
opened  on  April  14th,  Cranmer  was  con- 
demned of  heresy  on  the  20th ;  but  still  the 
capital  sentence  was  not  executed,  and  he  was 
detained  at  Oxford  for  a  year  and  a  half,  dur- 
ing which  time  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt 
(Oct.  16th,  1555). 

Cranmer,  as  a  Metropolitan,  was  re-tried 
by  a  Papal  commission.  Sept,  12th,  1555,  and 
cited  to  Rome.  Unable,  of  CQurn^,  to  appear 
there,  he  was  yet  pronounce4  coqtumadous  for 
not  doing  so ;  was  excommunicated  at  Rome, 
Dec.  4th,  1555,  was  degrade4  from  his  orders, 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  on 
Feb.  14th,  1556,  and  was  ordered,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  Feb.  24th,  1556,  to  be  burnt 
as  a  "heretic  and  heresiarcb."  Cranmer's 
weakness  during  the  next  month  is  well 
known :  he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church 
Deanery,  and  here  the  love  of  life  led  him 
to  sign  recantation  aftor  recantation,  each 
more  absolute  than    the    last,   tiU    he    had 


altogether  denied  the  Protestantism  he  had 
embraced.  It  does  not,  however,  ^pear 
that  even  if  he  had  not  withdrawn  his 
recantations  they  would  have  saved  his 
life;  his  withdrawal  of  them  at  the  stake 
is  also  well  known,  and  how  he  first  thrust  his 
** unworthy  right  hand"  into  the  fire.  [See  a 
curious  discussion  on  this  point  in  Not$9  amd 
Querist,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  392,  547,  590.]  '*  In  the 
greatness  of  the  flame  he  gave  up  the  ghost," 
as  Foxe  touchingiy  says,  on  March  21st, 
1556. 

Cranmer's  works,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Sacramental  treatise  already 
mentioned,  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Jenkyns,  D.D.,  4  vols.,  1833,  and  (for  the 
Parker  Society)  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox,  2  vds., 
1844-1846.  Lives  of  him  were  written  by 
Strype  (1694) ;  GUpin  (1784)  ;  Todd  (1831); 
LeBas(1833). 

Crashaw,  Richaed. — Bom  in  London, 
and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  He 
gained  a  FellowsUp  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1637.  He  was  ordained  in  1641,  but 
refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  Fellowship,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained  a  secretaryafaip 
to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Loretto.  He  died  in  1650. 
Crashaw  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  devotional 
poetry,  in  a  style  reminding  one  of  George 
Herbert.  He  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
poems  in  1634,  and  in  1646  Carmen  Deo  Ne$' 
iro,  Steps  to  the  Temple,  and  The  Delights  of  the 
Muses, 

Credence  Table. — ^The  small  side-table 
in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  bread  and  wine 
are  placed  at  Holy  Communion  before  their 
consecration.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  root  from  which  creed  is  derived,  but 
its  root  is  that  from  which  the  word  ready 
comes,  while  the  first  letter  represents  the  pre- 
fix ge,  familiar  to  German  scholars.  [Scnda- 
more's  Notitia  Eueharietiea,  p.  383.] 

The  credence  is  confined  to  this  Western 
Churches.  In  the  East  the  elements  are 
brought  from  the  '*  chapel  of  prothesis  (expo- 
sition) "  with  a  special  oflSce,  called  the  Office 
of  the  Greater  Entrance ;  just  as  in  England 
they  have  been,  and  sometimes  arestill,  brought 
from  the  vestry  or  sacristy.  Considered  as 
a  table,  or  a  separate  article  of  furniture  of 
the  nature  of  a  table,  the  credence  dates  in 
England  from  after  the  Reformation.  One 
ancient  credence,  indeed,  of  this  time  is  said  to 
remain  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  as  a  rule, 
that  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  credence 
appears  to  have  been  the  recess  of  the  pisdna, 
or  a  shelf  or  bracket  within  it.  In  &ct,  hardly 
an3rthing  is  known  of  separate  credences  be- 
fore the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bishop 
Andrewes ;  both  these  prelates  used  them  in 
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their  private  chapels,  and  many  were  also 
pJac«d  in  churches.  A  ^'eredentiOf  or  side- 
tabie,"  is  complained  of  by  the  Puritan 
divines  in  1641  [Cardwell's  HUtory  of  C<»u 
ftreneesj  page  273],  and  most  of  them  dis- 
appeared in  the  dril  wars.  Some,  however, 
idll  remain,  as  one  at  Chipping  Warden, 
with  the  date  1627.  Hickes,  &ie  Nonjuring 
bi^op,  recommends  them  in  1707,  and  they 
are  now  very  commonly  restored.  As  with 
many  other  ''ornaments,*'  the  courts  have 
given  various  judgments  about  them:  in 
Fmulkner  r.  Liekfieid  holding  them  illegal,  but 
legal  in  the  later  case  of  Wetterton  v,  Liddell, 

Chrediton.    [Exeteh.] 

Crreeds. — ^Formal  confessions  of  faith,  so 
called  from  credoy "  I  believe. "  References  are 
not  wanting  in  the  New  Testament  to  tbe 
existence  of  formal  statements  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  tUpoait  (parathike)  which  Timothy 
was  bidden  to  guaidy  in  preference  to  the 
^^  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  faloely  so  called:*'  the 
909d  deposit^  which  he  was  to  g^rd  through 
the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  pattern 
pf  »omid  tcords  which  he  had  heard  from  St. 
Paul,  am  hardly  have  been  anything  else 
than  formal  and  concise  statements  of  those 
things  which  were  most  surely  believed  in  the 
Christian  Church.  [1  Tim.  vi.  20;  2  Tim. 
i  13,  14.1  It  may  be  that  we  have  such 
**  forms  of  sound  words "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-9, 
1  "Km.  iiL  16,  Hebrews  vi.  1,  2. 

Many  of  the  earlji  Fathers  incidentally 
mention  in  their  writings  some  articles  of 
faith,  without  hinting  at  any  definite  form  of 
words,  but  Irenseus,  writing  about  a.d.  180, 
Qrigen,  Tertnllian,  and  others,  give  forms 
of  Apostolic  doctrine  more  or  less  resembling 
the  creeds  subsequently  found  in  use  in  the 
early  Christian  Churches,  such  as  those  of 
Jerusalem,  CsiBarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Rome.  All  these  creeds  differ  in  length,  and 
in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
The  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  commonly 
called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  as  given  by 
Rofinus,  a  priest  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  390,  runs 
thus:— "I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty. And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son, 
our  Lord;  Who  was  bom  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
ci  the  Virgin  Mary ;  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  buried;  the  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
heaven ;  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
Uoly  Church:  the  remission  of  sins;  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.'*  The  same  writer 
gives  also  the  creed  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Aqoilda,  which  differs  from  the  above  by 
adding,  after  the  words  Father  Almighty, 
*'iorinble  and  rmpassable,**  by  inserting  the 
ciaase,  "  descended  into  hell,"  and  by  ending 
^Hh  the  phrase,  "the  resurrection  of  this 
flesh."    A  copy  of  the  Boman  Creed,  almost 


identical  with  that  given  by  Rufinus,  has 
been  found  written  in  Greek,  but  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  end  of  King  Athelstan's 
Psalter,  about  the  year  703.  The  form  now  in 
use  in  the  whole  Latin  Church,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  England,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  eighth  centunr,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sav 
how  much  older  than  that  it  may  be,  although 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  attributing  it 
to  the  Apostles. 

The  Nieene  Creed  is  so  called  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  put  forth  with  the 
authority  attaching  to  a  General  Council  at 
Nicffia,  A.D.  325.  It  is  possible  that  the 
variety  of  forms  observed  in  the  earlier  creeds 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  great 
measure  through  the  necessity  of  meeting 
errors  prevalent  in  this  or  that  diocese 
by  a  definite  Statement  of  the  contrary  truth, 
and  it  was  this  necessity,  arising  from 
the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  induced  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  to  adopt,  with  the  addition 
of  the  phrase,  **of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,**  the  form  of  creed  submitted  to  them 
by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  of 
ancient  use  in  his  diocese,  and  to  promulgate 
it  as  an  authoritative  regulajidei.  A  similar 
necessity,  arising  from  the  errors  of  Mace- 
donius,  led  the  second  General  Council  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  with  those 
clauses  of  the  creed  which  follow  the  words, 
"and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  clauses, 
however,  were  not  all  drawn  up  now  for  the 
first  time.  Several  of  them  are  found  in 
creeds  of  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  Nicoia, 
and  their  omission  in  that  document  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  dispute  about  them  at  that 
time. 

The  Creed  promulgated  at  Constantinople 
differs  from  that  commonly  called  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  our  Liturgy  in  two  points  only.  It 
did  not  contain  the  phrase,  "God  of  God," 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Creed  of  Nictea, 
and  was  subsequently  restored  in  the  Western 
Church;  nor  had  it  the  words  "and  the 
Son"  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  "proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost."    [Filioque  Con- 

TBOVERSY.] 

The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  although 
designated  by  this  name  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Couneil  of  Antioch  (a.d.  670),  is  almost 
certainly  the  work  of  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek, 
author.  It  is  found  in  Latin  as  early  as  a.d. 
670,  but  the  first  mention  of  a  Greek  copy 
does  not  occur  before  a.d.  1200.  St  Hilary 
of  Aries,  who  died  a.d.  449,  is  thought,  with 
some  reason,  to  have  been  its  author,  while 
much  may  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  written  by  Vietricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  and  that  the  name  of  Athanasius 
was  appended  to  it  in  mistake  for  that  of 
Anastatius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  at  that 
time.     [Hekesibs.I 

The  use  of  creeds  in  the  public  services  of 
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the  Church  was  primarily  confined  to  the 
occasion  of  baptism,  when  in  some  cases  the 
catechumen  repeated  it  as  his  confession  of 
faith,  and  in  others  its  various  clauses  were 
put  to  him  in  the  shape  of  questions — "  Dost 
thou  believe?"  etc.  Subsequently  the  reci- 
tation of  the  creed  in  the  daily  offices  of  the 
Church  became  a  recognised  custom.  The 
Nioene  Creed  was  first  so  used  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Greek  Church  about  the  middle  of  tihe 
fifth  century,  and  in  the  Western  Church 
about  the  year  589,  but  this  custom  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Church  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  during 
the  recitation  of  the  creeds  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  connection  between  the  east  and 
the  sun-rising.  An  ancient  practice  at  baptism 
was  that  the  catechumen,  when  making  his 
vow  of  renunciation,  turned  towards  the  west, 
the  region  of  darkness,  and  when  professing 
his  faitii,  looked  towards  t^e  east,  the  quarter 
of  light.  In  Poland  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  those  who  carried  swords  to  draw 
them  at  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  to  signify 
that  the  faith  was  to  be  defended  to  the  death. 

Crispin  and  Crispinian,  Saints, 
brothers,  said  to  be  of  noble  parentage. 
They  came  from  Rome  to  Soissons  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  third  century,  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  made  many  converts,  but  after 
several  years,  on  the  coming  of  the  Emperor 
into  Gaul,  their  enemies  laid  accusations 
against  them,  and  they  were  brought  before 
the  governor  of  Gkiul,  Rictius  Varus,  a  most 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Christians.  By  him 
they  were  condemned,  and  perished  by  the 
sword  about  the  year  287.  St.  Crispin  is 
the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers,  having  worked 
at  that  trade  for  his  own  support.  His  festival 
is  on  Oct.  25th.  A  large  church  was  built  in 
Soissons  in  the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the 
brothers. 

Critici  Sacri. — A  collection  of  works  on 
Biblical  antiquities  and  interpretation  by 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
a  London  bookseller,  in  9  vols,  folio,  in 
1660,  as  a  supplement  to  Walton's  Polyglot 
[Walton],  and  has  been  reprinted  twice  since. 

Crosier.    [Pastoral  Staff.] 

Cross. — ^This  word  has  so  thoroughly 
acquired  the  meaning  of  two  lines  forming 
angles  with  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  it  does  not  mean  this  of 
necessity.  The  most  ancient  cross  was  a 
stake  to  which  the  malefactor  was  fastened ; 
the  arms  and  feet  were  either  tied  with 
cords  or  nailed  to  the  wood,  or  he  was 
impaled  upon  it.  Sometimes,  for  despatch, 
peiBons  were  crucified  on  trees.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  kind  of  execution : 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  Proconsul  in 
Africa,  thus  executed  the  priests  of  Saturn 


who  crucified  children.  The  other  crowes, 
which  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  w^^ 
of  two  sorts ;  one  of  th^m  was  Uke  our  X,  or 
a  saltire  in  heraldry,  and  was  called  Crux 
Deeuuata,  It  is  that  which  we  call  St. 
Andrew's  Cross.  Another,  Crux  Committa, 
sometimes  known  as  St.  Anthony's  Cross,  was 
made  like  a  T,  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  being 
set  upright,  and  another  being  joined  cross- 
wise to  it  upon  the  top.  'Die  third  sort. 
Crux  Immiasaf  had  the  cross-pieoe  of  wood 
somewhat  below  the  top  of  that  which  stood 
perpendicularly,  and  this,  according  to  the 
received  belief  of  Christendom,  was  the  kind 
of  cross  upon  which  the  Saviour  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

It  was  long  before  the  cross  became  the 
formal  and  official  sign  of  Christianity;  bat 
when  crucifixion  as  a  criminal  punishment 
was  abolished  by  Constantino,  this  gradually 
took  place,  and  as  such,  the  three  forms  of 
its  use  which  have  existed  for  many  centuries, 
and  exist  now,  are  (1)  the  public  {i^. 
liturgical)  or  private  marking  of  the  cross 
with  a  manual  g^ture,  or  the  impressing  of 
it  on  dedicated  objects,  known  as  the  Si^n  of 
the  Crois;  (2)  the  material  cross  of  marble, 
stone,  metal,  or  wood,  used  for  devotional 
purposes,  from  the  large  churchyard  cross  or 
village  or  market  cross,  through  the  smaller 
ones  of  church  altars  and  chancel  screens,  to 
the  little  ''pectoral  crosses,"  originally  the 
mark  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  now  worn 
indiscriminately;  (3)  the  crucifix,  being  the 
same  cross  beu'ing  the  Divine  Figore:  this 
is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article.  Oar 
second  section  may  be  briefly  dismissed :  from 
the  earliest  times  the  cross  has  been  osed 
in  all  such  ways  as  have  been  described.  Con- 
stantino, for  instance,  set  up  large  crosses  in 
the  public  places  of  Constantinople;  nor 
are  altar-crosses  of  much  later  date.  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  however,  requires  a  little 
notice.  To  be^  with,  it  is  of  the  most 
primitive  antiquity.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ^  it  is  only  prescribed  to  be  used  m 
Baptism,  but  it  is  used  by  some  at  Holy  Com- 
munion, as  well  as  privately,  its  object  being 
"to  remind  a  Christian  of  his  profession."* 
This  custom  is  spoken  of  by  TertuUian  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (de  Cor.  Jiil^ 
iii.),  and  his  words  show  that  it  was  then  a 
perfectly  familiar  thing.  Cyril,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  our  own  Venerable  Bed'e,  all  tes- 
tify to  the  practice.  When  used  simply  f6r  such 
a  puipose,  and  not  as  a  symbol  of  party,  and 
therefore  of  division,  the  practice  is  defended 
by  the  words  of  Hooker,  in  the  £eci,  iWily, 
v.,  Ixv.  9,  10,  11.  There  are  two  black- 
letter  Festivals  of  the  Cross  in  the  "Rngliiih 
Prayer  Book : — (a)  the  Invention  (Finding)  of 
the  Cross,  May  3rd,  on  which  is  commemor- 
ated the  alleged  discovery  of  the  tme  Cross, 
on  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  the  ElmpresB 
Helena  in  ^26.  She.  came  to  Jerusalem,  so 
runs  the  story,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  bent  on 
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finding  the  site  of  the  Passion,  the  heathens 
baving  done  what  they  could  to  hide  it  by 
throwing  stones  and  rubbish  over  it,  as 
vdl  as  by  building  a  temple  to  Venus  on 
Galfary.  But  one  aged  Jew  was  found,  an 
antignary,  who  jpossessed  some  historical 
memoin  which  his  ancestors  had  left  him, 
and  by  the  help  of  these  the  site  was  fotmd. 
It  was  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
make  a  great  hole  on  the  site  of  an  execution, 
and  to  cast  into  it  everything  connected  with 
tiw  act  Aocoa^dingly,  the  Empress  had  the 
whole  qx>t  excavated,  and  at  a  great  depth 
the  crosses  were  found.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive dissertations  on  this  story  is  that  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  Eatays  on  Eeele$iM- 
tkti  MiraeUs;  it  is,  however,  shown  in  the 
Ckmrck  Quarterly  for  July,  1881  (xii.  660), 
that  the  legend  is  but  a  transfer,  and  that  at 
Mcond-hand,  of  an  earlier  myth.  The  festival 
dates  from  the  eighth  century,  and  is  not 
geoeially  observed  on  this  day  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  substitutes  the  Apparition  of 
the  Cross  to  Constantine,  near  Rome,  in  312  ; 
the  Coptic  branch  of  this  Church  has  the 
Invention  on  March  6th,  and  the  Ethiopic 
on  May  Oh.  In  Engkmd,  though  it  re- 
nains  as  a  '*  black-letter  day,'*  its  offices  were 
discarded  at  the  Reformation;  the  Sarum 
Epi^le  and  Gospel  were  GaL  v.  10-12,  vi 
12-14,  and  John  m.  1-16. 

(fc)  The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  or  "  Holy 
Cross  Day,"  Sept.  14th.  This  is  connected 
with  the  former  feast,  the  Exaltation  com- 
Bwinorated  being  at  first  that  of  the  cross, 
when  Constantine,  in  335,  dedicated  the 
choTch  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  in 
hanoar  of  the  Invention,  and  the  feast 
hemg  found  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  more 
attention  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  second 
Exaltation,  in  629,  of  the  same  cross,  when 
w»vtted  from  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
invaders.*  The  Eastern  Church  observes 
the  Invention  also  on  this  day,  and  further 
conunemorates  the  Apparition  again.  In 
England,  the  feast,  Hke  that  of  the  Livention, 
was  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  remains 
only  as  a  **  black-letter  day.'*  As  such,  with 
the  Invention  and  most  others,  it  first  re- 
appeared in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Calendar  of 
1561.  and  King  James's  Prayer  Book  of  1604. 
The  Sarum  Epistle  was  the  same  as  for  the 
Invention,  the  Gospel  John  xiL  31-36. 

Cmdfix ;  Cmoifladon.— The  cross  used 
for  religious  purposes,  as  mentioned  under 
that  article,  was,  after  a  time,  followed  by 
the  Crucifix,  or  the  addition  to  it  of  the 
Figure  of  our  Saviour.    This,  Hire  the  simple 

*  Thoa^  th«  history  of  this  identioal  cross  can 
ht  tneed  for  a  few  more  years,  it  at  last  vanishes 
mi  eight ;  and  while  scattered  notices  ore  found 
o' other  nrn— cis  daixnixifr  to  he  the  true  Croes,  or 
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cross,  was  of  very  various  character;  the 
earliest  examples  now  known  to  exist,  pro- 
bably of  the  ninth  century,  are  private  and  not 
pubhc  ones :  such  are  the  pectoral  crudfix  of 
the  French  Queen  TheodoUnda,  engraved  by 
Smith.  (Chrisiian  AntiquiHeg,  «.f .),  and  another 
in  'Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  Our  Lord,  ii.  328. 
It  was,  however,  earlier  than  this  that  crucifixes 
began  to  appear  in  churches,  sometimes  taking 
the  place  of  the  altar-cross,  and,  later  still, 
makmg  their  way  into  the  construction  of  the 
building  as  the  central  part  of  the  reredos. 
To  the  crucifix,  as  that  to  the  cross,  suc- 
ceeded in  Christian  art  the  Crucifixion  :  that 
is,  the  representation  in  painting  or  sculpture 
of  the  actual  scene  as  an  historical  event.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  it  has  never  been 
held  fitting  to  portray  our  Lord  as  dead. 
Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and 
the  Saviour  is  shown  as  living.  In  the 
earliest  examples  there  is  not  even  any 
representation  of  suffering;  the  figfure  is 
simply  extended  on  the  cross,  witih  head 
erect 

On  this  subject  Canon  Westcott's  essay  on 
The  Relation  of  Chrietianity  to  Art,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  John's  Epistles,  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Cm  den.  Alexandbb  (1701-1770). — A 
native  of  Aberdeen,  who  would  have  been 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  but 
for  the  development  of  symptoms  of  the  lunacy 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  In  1732  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  a  corrector  for 
the  press,  and  in  1737  published  his  famous 
Coneordanee,  which  still  holds  its  ground  as 
the  best.  The  anxieties  and  expense  of  pub- 
lication brought  on  such  a  paroxysm  of  his 
malady  that  he  had  to  be  placed  in  tempo- 
rary confinement,  and  though  his  condition 
improved,  he  was  continually  doing  and 
writing  strange  things.  But  in  the  matter 
of  his  ConcordomceYna  judgment  never  deserted 
him.  He  had  undertaken  it  from  no  motive 
but  deep  and  sincere  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that  it  was, 
after  delay,  so  successful  as  to  secure  him  a 
competence  for  life.  He  was  always  a  man 
of  holy,  humble,  devout,  and  benevolent  life  ; 
and  he  was  found  dead  on  his  knees,  in  the 
act  of  prayer. 

CSraets. — Small  vessels  containing  wine 
or  water  for  liturgical  purposes.  In  the 
Primitive  Church  the  wine  used  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  offered  by  the  wor- 
shippers, and  brought  in  cruets  or  flasks.  At 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  the  ancient  custom  is 
said  to  have  been  retained  until  1638. 
"Each  inhabitant,  or  at  least  each  house- 
holder, made  their  own  provision  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  brought  the  same  in  several 
(i.e.  separate)  parcels,  or  divers  pottle  pots." 
Modem  cruets,  made  of  glass  more  or  less 
elaborately    mounted,    are    in   use  in  some 
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chinches,  and  are  to  be  identified  with  the  '*pot 
or  Btoup ''  of  Canon  20. 

Crusades. — The  medieval  wars  between 
the  ChriBtian  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mahometans,  and  so  called  either  as  being 
Wars  of  the  Cross  (Lat.  erux ;  Old  Fr.  eroxt) 
or  because  all  who  were  engaged  in  them  wore 
the  badge  of  Uie  Cross  on  their  arms. 

( 1 )  The  system  of  pilgrimaffee  to  the  scenes  of 
our  Lord*s  life  and  death  had  been  in  existence 
almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  beginning  'of 
Christianity,  but  especially  so  since  the  per- 
secutions had  ceased,  and  the  Church  had 
come  into  favour  with  the  Imperial  power  of 
Rome.  From  that  time  Christians  began  to 
visit  the  holy  places  in  large  numbers,  travel- 
ling together  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  society. 
Pilgrim  caravans  were  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  Emperors,  such  as  Justinian,  and  provision 
was  ma!de  for  entertaining  them  hospitably  at 
the  public  expense.  They  became  so  common 
that  every  lar^  citv  in  France  and  Italy  pro* 
vided  itself  with  a  hospital  or  hotel  in  Jeru- 
salem or  its  neighbourhood  for  its  own  citizens 
when  on  their  visits  there.  In  a.d.  614 
Chosroes  I.,  the  Persian  invader  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
slaughtered  its  inhabitants.  A  few  years  later 
(a.d.  629),  the  Emperor  Heraclius  recovered  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  but  it  only 
remained  seven  years  in  those  of  the  Christians, 
for  the  forces  of  Mahomet  were  now  spreading 
themselves  all  over  the  East,  and  in  a.d.  637 
Jerusalem  was  compelled  again  to  surrender 
to  the  Caliph  Omar. 

For  about  four  centuries  the  caliphs  and 
their  successors  kept  possession  of  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem.  During  that  period  pilgrimages 
still  continued  to  be  made,  but  under  what 
restrictions  there  is  no  history  to  tell  us. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
however  (a.d.  1010),  Hakem,  the  founder  of 
the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  a  fierce  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians,  and  died  a  dark  and 
mysterious  death  in  the  year  1021.  Under 
his  successor  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  once  more  rebuilt,  but  in  a.d.  1077  the 
city  itself  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  period  when  many  in- 
fiuenoes  combined  to  originate  the  crusades, 
among  them  the  following : — 

(1)  There  was  a  very  widely  diffused  opinion, 
about  the  time  when  a  thousand  years  had 
elapsed  from  our  Lord's  first  advent,  that  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  appearing  a  second  time, 
and  that  the  millennium  was  about  to  begin. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  pilgrimages 
grew  in  number  and  frequency,  although 
their  danger  had  increased  greatly  under 
Turkish  rule.  Pilgrims  were  not  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City  at  edl  without  the  payment  of 
a  byzant  (i.e.  about  twenty  shillings)  for  each 
person ;    and  very  often,   when  the  money 


had  been  paid,  they  were  refused  admission, 
unless  some  powerful  European  noble  was 
among  them  to  protect  them.  Some  of  ^e 
hardships  which  the  Christians  had  thus  to 
undergo  are  illustrated  by  the  account  given 
of  the  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Robert  Duke 
of  Normandy,  ^e  father  of  William  the  Cou- 
queror,  in  a.d.  1035.  He  set  off  from  home 
with  a  train  of  loiights  and  barons,  but 
^  w^ked  barefoot  as  a  pilgrim  with  a  staff  and 
wallet.  For  greater  humiliation,  he  sent  his 
attendants  forward,  and  followed  by  himself 
in  their  path.  But  on  his  way  through  Asia 
Minor  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  a  litter,  on  which  he  was  carried 
by  four  Mahometans,  who  seem  to  have  treated 
him  with  inhumanity,  for  he  sent  a  message 
home  by  a  returning  pilgrim  whom  he  met  on 
the  way  in  these  wordit:  **  Tell  my  people  tho^k 
hast  met  me  where  I  was  borne  of  devils  to 
Paradise.**  On  coming  to  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  found  a  great  crowd  of  poor  pilgrims 
una|>le  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  fee  exacted 
by  the  Mahometans  for  their  entrance.  For 
ail  of  these  he  paid  the  byzant  demanded,  and 
then  visited  the  holy  places  himself  with 
devotion  and  reverence,  aying  shortly  after- 
wards of  poison  at  Nicasa,  on  his  return  to 
Europe. 

^2)  At  this  time  also  the  Turks  were  ex- 
citing the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  Chris- 
tians ;  for  they  were  spreading  their  dominion 
in  the  most  alarming  manner.  All  over  Asia 
and  Africa  the  sign  of  the  Crescent  had  sup- 

Slanted  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  churches  were 
estroyed,  bishops  murdered,  and  Christianity 
all  but  exterminated  wherever  they  went. 
Having  secured  Cyprus,  Candia,  Sicily,  and 
the  southern  coast  of  Itcdy,  they  extended 
their  conquests  to  Spain,  and  even  invaded 
the  South  of  France.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
would  before  long  secure  Rome  itself,  and 
found  a  Western  Empire  such  as  had  been 
known  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  with 
the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

(3)  There  was  one  special  pilgrimage  which 
excited  the  commiseration  of  Christendom. 
The  German  Bishops  of  Mainz,  Hamburg, 
Ratisbon,  and  Utrecht  set  off  in  1064,  followed 
by  seven  thousand  persons  of  all  ranks  in 
society,  and  including,  among  others,  Ingulph, 
English  Secretary  to  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 
In  the  following  year  two  thousand  survivorB 
alone  returned  to  their  homes,  .reduced  to 
poverty  and  misery  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
Mahometans. 

While  these  circumstances  were  all  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  Crusades,  an  individual 
arose  capable  of  giving  them  point  and  appli- 
cation, and  of  taking  the  lead  in  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  Christian  pilgrims.  A  weakly, 
unimpressive-looking  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Jerusalem  as  a  pil)^rim  in  1094. 
He  had  been  a  soldier,  but  had  retired  fran 
the  army ;  and,  seen  to  be  leading  a  secluded 
life  at  Amiens,  had  become  known  among  his 
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BMghbonrs  as  Peter  the  Hermit.  Anivizig 
It  Xmiaalem  at  the  time  when  the  Tarim  were 
in  ML  poneesion  of  the  city,  his  spirit  was 
looied  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  sepulchre 
of  Chzist  in  the  hands  of  Antichrist,  and  at  see- 
ing the  Anti-Christian  crescent  raising  its  head 
where  the  cross  had  each  claims  to  ascendancy. 
He  loond  that  extortion  and  cruelty  were 
iWima^Ti^  the  Christians  who  came  to  offer 
their  pemtenoe  and  their  prayers,  that  the 
chmches  lately  rebuilt  were  again  despoiled, 
and  Unt  nothing  hut  insult  and  violence  could 
be  enected  from  the  infidels.  He  consulted 
Uie  Bikiarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  concerted 
with  him  a  nlan  for  securing  the  aid  of  Euro- 
pean kings,  Dishops,  and  peoples.  Then,  with 
an  eloquence  which  exdtea  all  Europe,  not 
ohIt  to  religious  fervour,  but  to  alarm,  as  the 
real  power  and  character  of  the  Mahometans 
were  understood,  he  called  all  the  countries  of 
the  West  to  the  rescue,  and  vast  armies  of 
Tobmteers  appeared,  who  styled  themselves 
the  timies  of  the  Lord. 

The  first  outburst  which  Peter*s  eloquent 
exhortations  and  his  denunciations  ol  Ma- 
hometanism  aroused,  resulted  in  an  expedition 
of  an  impatient,  and  therefore  disorganised, 
diaiBcter.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
8tart«i  under  his  leadership,  but  for  want  of 
proper  arrangements  it  was  reduced  to  one- 
thini  by  deaUi  and  desertion  on  its  way 
throogh  Hungary,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  perished  under  the  walls  of  Nicaea. 
Bat  this  oear-bought  experience  led  to  a 
regular  and  efficient  force  being  sent  out, 
nnder  Uie  generalBhip  of  Grodfrey  of  Boulogne ; 
his  brother  Baldwin ;  Hugo  the  Great,  brother 
of  the  King  of  France ;  and  Bobert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  number  of 
their  armiee  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  thousand,  and  this  is  called 
the  Firtt  Cntsade,  Nicasa,  Laodicea,  and 
Antiochwere  taken.  Christian  rule  was  estab- 
Hahed  in  several  important  places,  and  the 
BfAj  Gty  was  recovered.  OotUrey  was 
crowned  hSng  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  his  death, 
*  year  afterwuils,  his  brother  Baldwin  was 
Reeled  to  succeed  him.  But  the  kingdom  of 
Jemsalem  was  a  mere  garrison  in  an  enemy's 
couulry. 

St  Bernard  in  1147  endeavoured  to  arouse 
the  nnrit  of  Europe  to  support  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Jerusiuem,  and  a  second  expedition 
went  forth.  But  treachery  led  to  its  failure, 
ind  only  a  small  remnant  returned  to 
Eorope.  In  1187  the  Holy,  City  was  given 
np  to  fl*l*<^iti,  and  has  never  since  been  re- 
covered from  the  Mahometans. 

In  the  Third  Oruaade  (a.d.  1187—92)  our 
ova  Biehard  Coeur-de-Iion  and  S^adin  were 
the  most  conspicooos  personages.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  King  of  France,  and 
the  Sling  of  V^ngland  united  their  forces 
for  the  mvasion  of  Palestine ;  but  jealousies 
ttd  divisions  arose,  and  everything  was  ulti- 
iBstely  left  to  Richard.  If  personal  bravery 
Rn^lO* 


could  have  effected  the  object  in  view,  it  . 
would  not  have   remained  unaccomplished. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  expedition  ended  in 
leaving  the  Holy  City,  as  before,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometans. 

Four  other  crusades  were  undertaken,  in 
1203,  1228,  1244,  and  1270  respectively,  the 
two  last  of  which  were  led  successively  by 
the  good  and  brave  St.  Louis  and  by  Edward 
of  ll^ngland,  afterwards  Edward  1.  None 
after  the  first  achieved  any  real  triumph, 
and,  as  far  as  the  direct  object  for  which 
they  were  undertaken  is  concerned,  all  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  total  and  signal  fail- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  be^  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Christian  warriors  had  not 
taken  their  arms  into  Mahometan  Asia,  Chris- 
tian Europe  might  have  been  brought  under 
slavery.  What  the  *< Garden  oS  the  East** 
has  become  under  the  barbarous  rule  of  Ma- 
hometanism  is  an  indication  of  what  our  less 
fertile  Europe  would  have  become  under  the 
same  deadening  influence.  The  Crusaders 
were  also  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  since 
they  opened  up  an  extended  intercourse  be- 
tween nation  and  nation.  They  helped  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  make  known  those 
highways  of  travel  which  have  proved  so 
great  an  advantage  to  subsequent  ages. 

Cratohed  Triton,  sometimes  called 
Crouched  Friars,  an  Order  founded  at  Bologna 
in  1169.  They  wore  a  blue  habit,  and  carried 
a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  later  they 
wore  a  cross  of  red  doth  on  their  backs  or 
breasts. 

Cnby,  St.— Cuby,  Cvbi,  or  Kebi,  was  a 
Corrdsh  saint  of  royal  blood,  living  in  the 
sixth  century;  his  father  was  Selyf,  King 
of  Cornwall,  and  his  mother  Owen,  sister 
to  Konna,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales.  Cuby  resigned  the 
Cornish  crown  to  his  brother,  took  holy 
orders,  and  visited  first  Wales,  and  then  Ire- 
land ;  returning  to  Wales,  he  was  present  at 
the  lynod  of  lilandewi  Brefi,  held  by  St. 
David  shortly  before  669 ;  and  he  founded 
the  churches  of  Llangybi,  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's,  and  Llangybi,  in  that  of  Bangor, 
while  the  old  name  of  Holyhead,  Caergybi, 
indicates  his  presence  there  also. 

Four  churdies  are  dedicated  to  St.  Cub^  in 
Cornwall,*  one  of  which  has  given  the  samt*8 
name  also  to  the  parish:  that,  namely,  in 
which  Tregoney  stands,  and  where  the  samt  is 
said  to  have  made  his  chief  abode ;  the  others 
are  Duloe,  near  liskeard ;  Kenwjm,  which  is 
now  a  suburb  of  Truro :  and  Kea,  or  St.  Kea, 
near  the  same  dty. 

Cndworthy  Ralph,  D.D.,  bom  at  Aller, 
in  Somersetshire,  1617,  died  at  Cambridge, 

*  St.  Kew,  near  Wadebridge,  formerly  aaid  to 
hftTe  its  name  from  St,  Caby,  really  takes  it  from 
St.  Ky  wa,  vizgin. 
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.  1688.  In  1630  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel 
CoUegey  Cambridge,  took  his  M.A.  in  1639, 
and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  college. 
Amongst  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
William  Temple.  In  1641  he  became  rector 
of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
1644  Qn  which  year  he  became  B.D.)  he  was 
made  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  following 
year  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Jewish  anti- 
quities. He  took  his  D.D.  in  1651,  and  for  a 
time  left  Cambridge,  but  returned  in  1654, 
and  became  Master  of  Christ's  College.  In 
1662  he  was  presented  by  the  fiishop  of 
London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  in  1678  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Gloucester.  Cudworth  takes  a  high  place 
as  an  English  philosopher  and  theologian,  a 
place  mainly  won  by  his  great  work  entitled, 
Ths  True  InUUeetual  SyMtem  of  the  Uniwne. 
The  germ  of  it  had  been  published  in  two 
Latin  theses  which  he  put  forth  on  taking  his 
B.D.  degree.  It  is  this  work  which  has 
caused  a  foremost  place  to  be  assigned  to 
Cudworth  in  the  ranks  of  those  divines 
who  are  known  as  Cambridge  Platomsts 
[Whichcotb  ;  Mors,  Hbmry  ;  BMrra,  John], 
and  sometimes  as  Latitudinarians.  They 
stand  between  the  Romanising  and  Puritan 
theologians  of  their  time,  not  as  trimming 
between  them,  but  as  endeavouring  to  find  a 
common  basis  by  searching  for  an  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Morality  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  is  good,  truthful,  sincere.  Cudworth 
called  his  book  the  *'  True  Intellectual '*  system, 
because  it  is  distinguished  from  physical 
S3r8tems  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Ptolemaic 
or  Copemican;  because  it  asserts  that  there 
are  facts  which  transcend  the  material  facts, 
that  the  unseen  is  greater  than  the  visible. 
Hobbes,  who  was  the  fashionable  philosopher 
of  the  time  in  consequence  of  hiis  theory  in 
favour  of  despotic  power,  as  well  as  because  of 
his  necessitarian  views,  which  sanctioned  the 
corrupt  morals  of  courtiers,  had  put  forth  his 
view  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  mere  power,  a 
view  which  sensibly  leavened  with  evil  the 
theology  both  of  Catholic  and  Puritan ;  Cud- 
worth asserted  against  him  that  morality  is 
immutable,  that  the  Will  of  Gkxl  is  essentially 
righteous,  and  that  power  is  only  its  attribute 
and  accident.  It  is  this  which  forms  his  true 
canonisation  among  English  moralists ;  for  his 
protest  against  the  low  morality  of  his  time, 
which  infected  not  only  published  books  but 
the  popular  preachers,  made  itself  felt,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  ever  powerful 
in  the  pulpit.  Moreover,  the  striking  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  best  of  the 
heathen  moralists  were  on  his  side — witnesses, 
amidst  all  confusions  and  idolatries,  for  the 
righteousness  of  God — gave  him  great  influ- 
ence in  the  university  which  he  represented. 

His  book,  though  written  in  1678,  remained 
unpublished  for  several  years,  in  consequence 
of  Ck>urt  opposition;   the  second  and  third 


parts  he  left  in  manuscript  The  second  part, 
a  Treatite  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality y 
was  published  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  1731. 
Cudworth  also  published  a  notable  treatise  on 
the  Trm  Nature  of  the  iMrtTe  Supper^  and 
another,  The  Union  of  Chriet  amd  the  Church 
Shadowed,  Some  of  his  manuscripts  are  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  to  the  discredit 
of  his  university  that  they  have  never  been 
published.  He  died  in  1688,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  and  is  buried  in  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Cnldees. — ^An  ancient  religious  order  in 
Ireland  and  North  Britain.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  suppose  it  to 
come  from  the  Ghielic  Art//,  **  a  cell,''  and  dee^  "a 
house,"  and  to  imply  that  they  were  dwellers 
in  a  cell-house ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their 
habits  to  bear  out  this  supposition.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic 
eHe-diy  servus  Dei,  Latinised  into  eolidei. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  order  of 
monks  among  the  Celts  of  Britain,  and  the 
name  was  in  course  of  time  given  to  all, 
whether  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  who 
gave  np  the  secular  life  for  the  religioos. 
The  head  of  the  original  order  was  the  Abbot 
of  lona,  but  he  ceased  to  be  so  as  the  order  spread 
far  and  wide  over  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Hook 
says  that  they  included  also  cathedral  canons, 
who  were  frequently  married,  but  lived  near 
their  cathedral,  wi&  an  abbot  or  prior  at 
their  head.  Some  of  the  Scottish  catiiedials, 
e.g.  St.  AndreWs  and  Dunblane,  were 
entirely  served  by  them.  Though  originally 
independent  of  Rome,  they  came  in  course  of 
time  to  adopt  Roman  customs  as  the  other 
monks  did,  under  the  centralising  influence 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  traoe  of  them  dis- 
appears after  the  thirteenth  oentury.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  Culdeee  'will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

Chimberland    Preftbsrtariaiui.— An 

American  body  of  Christians,  founded  in 
Kentucky  in  1797,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
earnest  preaching  of  a  Presb}'terian  reviralist, 
James  MacGready.  The  demand  made  for 
ministers  was  so  g^reat  that  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  ordained  men  who  were  not 
entirely  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  That  sj-nod 
having,  in  consequence,  dissolved  the  pr»- 
bytery,  and  many  attempts  at  reconciliation 
having  failed,  the  presbytery  declared  itself 
an  independent  body.  It  has  spread  out  into 
many  branches,  &nd  now  numbers  some  1,400 
ministers  and  130,000  members. 

Cumminff,  John,  D.D.  (1810-1881).— A 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  in  his  time  enjoyed  great  populsrity 
as  an  interpreter  of  Biblical  prophecy,  and 
was  the  author  of  many  other  religious  books, 
chiefly  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  For 
many  years  he  was  minister  of  the  Pwsby- 
terian  Church,  Crown  Court,  London. 
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CunmmSy  Gboroe  David,  D.D.  {b,  1822, 
1 1876). — ^The  originator  of  a  division  in  the 
ikiucopal  Church  of  America.  He  -wm 
educated  as  a  Methodist,  bat  in  1846  was 
ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  after 
a  tviSDty  years'  ministry,  was  elected  assist- 
tnt  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  He  had  long  been 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church,  and  he  now  set  before 
toinMelf  two  objects — the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  union  with  other  Evangelical 
bodies ;  but  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
h  had  formed,  and  being  called  to  account 
for  receiving  the  Communion  with  other  de- 
nominations, in  a  form  not  that  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged  (Oct^  1873),  he  wrote  to 
his  senior  bishop,  dedsiring  that  he  had  given 
up  hope  of  his  Church,  and  must  retire  from  its 
minisuy.  He  was  declared  deposed  from  his 
office,  and  thenceforward  began  the  movement 
which  rettnlted  in  the  Kbfobmbd  Episcopal 
Chubch  (q.T,). 

Curate. — One  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls 
is  given-4hat  is  to  say,  the  incumbent  of  a 
paruh;  and  in  this,  the  correct  and  etymo- 
logical sense,  the  word  is  used  all  through  the 
Pnjer  Book  and  its  rubrics :  as  "  our  Bishops 
and  Curates,  and  all  congregations  committed 
to  ihsar  diarge.**  The  incumbent  of  a  French 
puish  is  still  tiie  atre^  while  his  assistant, 
also  with  a  correct  etymology,  is  his  vieaire, 
thus  exactly  reversing  our  &imiliar  use  of  the 
Mme  words  in  their  English  form. 

The  common  modem  use  of  the  word 
**  curate  '*  is  .to  describe,  not  the  incumbent 
biin9elf,*but  the  cleric  who  is  licensed  to  act 
Qsder  idm;  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  shortened 
cxprasion  for  the  term  "assistant-curate,*' 
*hich  is  often,  and  should  be  always,  used  in 
the  Uoences.  [Cckb  of  Souls.]  Assistant- 
cwates  subdivioe  into  two  classes : — 

(1)  Assistant-curates  where  the  incumbent 
ii  not  resident.  These  are  the  only  clerics  of 
^  hind  really  of  old  standing.  They  repre- 
«iit  themediflBval  **  parish  priests  "  [Johnson's 
^luh  Canons,  ii.  38],  who  took  the  duty 
of  incumbents  unable  to  officiate  for  them- 
^▼es.  One  very  frequent  cause  of  this 
inaMKty  was  the  want  of  proper  Orders,  as 
appears  even  from  the  name  given  to  the 
offidant,  which,  if  the  incumbent  had  been 
l^ffliself  a  priest,  would  not  have  become  so 
<^nutton  as  it  was.  Thus  it  was  with  Bean 
Colet  of  St.  Paul's,  in  his  earlier  davs  FColbt], 
^with  JohnChapel,the  Hector  of  AmVrosdeiL, 
near  Bicester,  who  from  1303  to  his  death,  in 
1336,  was  never  more  than  an  Acolttb  (q.v.). 
Now,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  an 
mcambent  must  be  a  priest.  The  curates  here 
•poken  of  were  first  statutably  recognised  by 
18  Amic,  ell,  which  ordered  (in  coi^rmation 
rf  canon  48)  the  bishop's  licence  and  regu- 
wted  their  stipends.  These  were  again,  and 
«re  now,  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106. 
(2}  Assiirtant-cnrates   to   resident   incum- 


bents. These  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed,  except  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  before  about  1830.  A  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1831  showed  that  the  number 
of  assistant-curates  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  non-resident  incumbents.  The  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  increase  of  the  former 
are  chiefly  the  growth  of  population,  and  the 
inci'eased  work  undertaken  by  the  clergy 
from  a  deeper  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 
For   Stipendiary  Curate    see    Pehpbtcal 

CUUATB. 

Cora  of  Souls. — The  cure  of  the  souls  of 
men  is  committed  to  every  priest  at  his  ordi- 
nation, but  this  right  is  not  exercised  by  every 
Sriest.  The  right  itself  is  called  "Habitual 
urisdiction ; "  the  exercise  of  the  right,  "Ac- 
tual Jurisdiction ;  '*  and  the  generic  term  for 
the  granting  of  either  is  *  *  Mission."  Thus,  the 
mission  of  a  bishop  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  diocese  is  his  confirmation  and  consecration, 
and  that  of  a  priest  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  parish  is  his  institution  to  that  parish  by  the 
bishop,  who,  having  himself  the  ultimate  cure 
of  souls  throughout  his  whole  diocese,  commits 
different  portions  of  that  one  cure  te  different 
priests.  As  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of 
mstitution,  "  the  cure  and  government  of  the 
souls  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish  " 
is  in  this  way  committed  to  the  instituted 
priest,  who  is  then  "  the  curate  "  in  the  proper 
sense.    [Cukate.] 

CuTOton,  William,  D.D.  {b.  1808,  <f.  1864), 
a  learned  Syriac  and  Oriental  scholar,  for 
the  'last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Canon  of 
Westminster  and  Hector  of  St.  Margaret's. 
He  was  bom  at  Westbury,  in  Shropshire, 
educated  at  Newport,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  went  with  a  Careswell  exhibition 
to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  servitor  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  income  which  was 
occasioned  to  the  family  by  his  father's  death. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1830,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831  and  priest  in  1832.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1840.  In  1847  he 
became  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1849 
was  appointed  Canon  of  Westminster,  Kural 
Dean,  and  Bector  of  St.  Margaret's.  He 
took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1868.  Since  1830  he  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  for  this  reason  was  chosen  in  1837  to  be 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  giving  up  for  this  the  post 
he  had  hitherto  held  as  Under- Librarian  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.  His  duties  at  the 
British  Museum  consisted  in  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  works, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1846. 
He  had  also  collected  material  for  the  second 
part,  but  resigned  his  post  in  1860.  To  him 
the  task  was  assismed  of  classifying  the 
Tolumes  of  the  "Nitrian  Collection,"  MS8. 
brought  by  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  monastery 
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of  St.  Mary,  Deipara,  in  1841  and  1843.  He 
published  the  letters  of  St  Ignatius,  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  expresaed  his  opinion 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  they 
had  been  published  in  their  original  form,  all 
previous  editions  having  been  much  altered 
from  the  real  works  of  St.  Ignatius ;  and  tiiis 
preface  was  the  cause  of  much  ccmtroversy 
amonff  students  of  theology.  Other  works 
edited  by  Dr,  Cureton  were : — FragmmU  of  th$ 
Iliad,  in  1861 ;  The  EeeUiiattieal  Histwry  of 
John,  Bishop  ofEphenu,  in  1853  ;  The  Hietory 
of  the  Martyre  in  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of 
OsBSarea,  in  1 868.  He  also  published,  in  1 855, 
his  Spieilegium  Syriacum,  His  knowledge  of 
Oriental  lanyiages  procured  him  memberahips 
in  various  societies  of  which  these  were  the 
study ;  at  his  death  he  was  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  FeUow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  member  of 
several  other  societies.  In  1859  the  Queen 
appointed  him  to  be  Crown  Trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  May,  1863,  he  met  with 
a  railway  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  at  Westminster,  June  17th,  1864. 

Curia  Roman  a. — The  body  of  officials 
which  forms  the  Papal  Court,  consisting 
of  the  congregations  of  cardinals  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  Pope's 
Prime  Minister,  and  through  whom  all  com- 
munications are  carried  on  between  the  Holy 
See  and  foreign  Powers. 

CnndTd. — A  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
eurso,  frequentative  of  curro,  "  to  run,"  "  to 
flow ;  **  and  applied  to  the  later  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  which  were  written  in  a  running 
hand,  and  in  smaller  characters  than  the 
earlier  manuscripts,  known  as  Uncials  (q.v.). 
[Bible;  Coobx.J 

Cnrsor. — In  primitive  times,  when  per- 
secution was  rife,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
Christians  to  make  known  the  time  and  pkice 
of  their  meetings,  the  cursor  was  one  who 
went  from  house  to  house  to  apprise  the 
fiuthful  of  them. 

Cnthbarty  St.,  was  bom  among  the  Picts 
in  the  Border  country.  He  was  of  humble 
parentage,  and  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  he  afterwards 
received,  it  is  said,  a  Divine  vision,  which 
induced  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
monastery  of  Melrose.  This  monastery  was 
an  offspring  of  Lindisfsune,  but  was  now 
sending  out  branches  of  its  own.  In  course 
of  time  Cuthbert  became  Prior  of  Melrose,  and 
took  much  part  in  the  question  of  the  tonsure 
[ToK8URB],aque8tion  which  became  important, 
as  marking  a  distinction  between  the  native 
monks  and  those  who  followed  the  Roman 
manner.  Cuthbert  seems  to  have  favoured 
the  national  mode,  but  to  have  counselled 
acceptance  of  the  Roman  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfame  to  enforce  this  advice^    and, 


having  done  so,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Lindisfame  for  several  ^ears.  For  nine 
years,  the  ascetic  disposition  of  his  mind 
growing  upon  him,  he  was  a  heiinit  in  one 
of  the  islands  near  Lindisfame.  In  684  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Hogulstad,  but  declined 
the  office.  However,  the  same  year  he 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  lindisfanie,  and 
held  it  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  lonely  hermitage  to  die — an  event  which 
took  place  March  20th,  687.  He  lies  buried 
in  Durham  CathedraL 

Oypriaa,  St.,  was  bom  in  or  near  Car- 
thage, about  the  year  200,  and  became  famous 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  that  city.  He  did 
not  embrace  Christianity  until  somewhat  late 
in  life.  At  his  baptism,  he  took,  in  addition 
to  his  former  name,  Cyprian  Thasdus,  that  of 
CaKdlius,  who  had  influenced  his  conversion, 
and  who  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed,  left  his 
wife  and  children  in  C^rian*s  charge.  The 
latter  was  soon  ordained  to  the  offices  of 
deacon  and  presbyter ;  and  three  years  later, 
when  the  see  of  Carthage  fell  vacant,  he  was 
elected  bishop  unanimously  by  the  people^ 
thou^  five  presbyters  were  opposed  to  the 
election.  C3rprian  endeavoured,  after  his  con- 
secration, to  reform  abuses  which  had  long 
existed  within  the  diocese;  but  after  two 
years  the  persecution  under  Decius  forced 
rum  to  take  refuge  at  a  place  not  far  off, 
where  he  remained  for  fourteen  months. 
During  this  time  he  kept  up  a  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Church,  enoouragiiig  his 
people  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  and  not  to 
renounce  it,  as  many  did,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  allowed,  when  the  storm  was  over, 
to  return  to  the  Church. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  in  251,  he  sum- 
moned a  council  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  penitent  apo- 
states known  as  *<uie  Lapsed,"  and  with 
LibelUUies — those  who  by  pa3rment  have  ob- 
tained false  certificates  of  ha\Hn|?  sacrificed  to 
the  gods.  The  most  extreme  views  were  taken. 
Some  were  for  re-admitting  them  immediately, 
others  for  refusing  them  finally.  Cyprian 
took  a  middle  view,  that  of  re-admission  after 
a  lengthened  penance,  and  this  view  became 
eventually  that  of  the  whole  Christian  Church. 
Great  disorders  were  at  this  time  caused  bv 
the  NovATiAN  Schism  (q.v.),  against  whioi 
Cyprian  had  to  write  mudi  whilst  he  was  fight- 
ing another  evil  that  tormented  his  flock.  For 
at  this  time  the  plague  was  raging  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  Cyjnian  devoted  him- 
self to  nursing  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and 
encouraging  those  who  were  faint-hearted. 
In  253  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Bishops  of  luimidia  concerning  baptism 
by  heretics,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  re-administered  to  those 
who  had  not  been  baptised  by  a  member 
of  the  Church.  Stephen,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,    combated   this  opinion,  and  indeed 
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hnke  off  oommunion  with  the  African  Church ; 
bol  Cyprian  held  hiB  gjronnd,  acknowledging 
the  hoDoar  doe  to  the  hiahop  of  so  great  a  city 
as  Bome,  bat  not  acknowledging  any  power 
of  the  huhop  otot  himself.  In  257  Valerian 
set  on  foot  a  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
tod  C3rprian  was  brought  before  the  Pro- 
ooosol  Patemos.  He  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
tianuid  a  bishop,  steadily  refused  to  sacrifice, 
or  to  disclose  the  names  of  his  clergy;  where- 
upon he  was  banished  with  Pontius  to  Curu- 
laa,aplaoeat  some  distance  from  Carthage. 
Here  he  remained  for  a  year,  in  communica* 
tkm  with  his  flock,  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
proconsul,  Galerius ;  he  was  then  commanded 
to  remain  in  his  gardens  near  Carthage. 
Thence  he  was  taken  for  his  trial  to  a  place 
about  four  miles  from  the  city,  on  Sept.  13th, 
238.  He  again  refused  to  sacrifice,  in  spite 
of  earnest  entreaties  from  the  ma^^istrate, 
and  was  finaUy  condemned  as  bemg  "a 
lingleader  in  impiety  against  the  gods  of 
Borne,  and  having  rensted  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Emperors  to  reclaim  him."  He  was 
endemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  sentence 
vas  carried  out  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  his 
soROwing  people.  His  works  are  published 
inC^uf^BAtUe-yiceneChriaiian  Library,  They 
comprise  about  ei^ity  EpuiUa  and  some 
J>i*cotirm$, "  On  the  Vanity  of  Idols,"  on  "  Vir- 
ginity," "On  the  Lapsed,"  "  On  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,"  "  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  "  On 
Mortality,"  etc.  etc  Lactantius  calls  him 
"the  first  eloquent  Christian  writer."  His 
paimer  is  formed  on  that  of  Tertullian,  but 
it  not  io  rough  and  violent.  But  his  works 
oe  diiefly  vidnable  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  government  and  belief  of  the 
Chnrch  of  his  day. 

Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded 
Httimus  in  that  oflBce  in  850.  He  seems  at 
fint  to  have  had  Arian  tendencies ;  but  when 
he  broke  with  tiie  Arians  they  procured  his 
banishment,  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
h«had  but  eight  years'  peaceable  possession 
of  his  see.  He  aansted  at  the  second  Oeneral 
CoQndl  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  and 
died  in  March,  386.  His  Catepheaet,  or  Cate- 
^K^oal  Lectures,  are  extant,  and  are  valuable 
for  tke  Hght  they  throw  on  the  doctrines  and 
pnctkes  of  the  ancient  Church.  Some  other 
tnets  which  go  under  his  name  in  the  Bibtio* 
tketm  fatrmm  are  mostly  spurious. 

Cyril,  St.,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
bom  in  that  city  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
foBrth  century.  For  some  years  he  lived  as 
a  monk  in  the  Kitrian  mountains,  but  in  411 
«as  called  to  succeed  his  moth^s  brother, 
Theophilus,  in  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  Hke  htm,  at  once  showed  himself 
fierce  against  anything  which  appeared  un- 
orthodox or  irregular.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
KaOed  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of 
1^  city,  and  deprived  their  bishop,  Theo- 


pompus,  of  his  personal  propertv.  Soon 
after,  the  Jews  having  insulted  tKe  Chris- 
tians at  Alexandria,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Christians,  ousted  the  Jews 
from  their  synagogue,  and  suffered  the 
Christians  to  plunder  them.  He  also  en- 
eouraged  the  tumult  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  beautiful  and  chaste  Hypatia, 
the  heathen  philosopher.  These  deeds  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  Governor 
of  Alexandria,  Orestes;  the  city  was  split 
into  two  parties,  and  600  monks,  marching  in 
a  body  against  Orestes  to  revenge  some  slight, 
wounded  him  in  his  coach. 

But  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Cyril  is  his  controversy  with  Neetorios. 
[Nestorits.]  The  controversy,  begun  at 
Constantinople,  reached  Egypt,  the  party  of 
Nestorius  ha^*ing  conveyed  his  sermons 
thither;  and  some  Egyptian  monks  having 
declared  on  that  side,  Cyril  wrote  in  429  a 
treatise  against  him.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  the  Epiperor  (Theodosius  II.),  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Celestine.  The  latter  con- 
voked a  synod  at  Rome  (Aug.,  430),  and 
here  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
whereupon  Celestine  wrote  to  Cyril,  authoris- 
ing him  to  excommunicate  and  depose  Kes- 
tonus,  unless  he  should  recant  within  ten  days. 
Cyril  thereupon  convened  a  synod  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  anathematised  any  who  should  deny 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  *' Mother  of 
God."  Nestorius  replied  with  a  counter- 
anathema,  and  as  the  contest  had  now  gone  to 
extremit}',  the  Emperor  gave  notice  (Nov. 
19th,  430)  for  the  assembling  of  the  third  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  to  meet  on  the  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing.  The  meeting-place  was  to  be 
Ephesus,  that  city  being  between  Constantin- 
ople and  Alexandria,  and,  moreover,  being  ' 
the  place  where  the  Virgin  was  believed  to  have 
died.  {Quests,  Council  ofJ  John,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  the  other  £astem  bishops, 
then  held  a  synod  of  their  own,  and  deposed 
Cyril,  and  the  Emperor's  Court  for  a  while 
confirmed  this  deposition  as  well  as  that  of 
Nestorius.  But  by  the  mediation  of  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Emesa,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  bishops.  Nes- 
torius was  banished,  and  his  writings  publicly 
burnt.  Cyril  held  his  see  till  his  death,  a.d. 
444.  A  lively  description  of  the  times  of 
Cyril  is  found  in  Charles  Kingsley's  novel 
ffppatia. 

The  works  of  Cynly  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, were  collected  in  7  vols,  by  John  Aubert, 
Canon  of  Laon,  in  1638.  The  first  con- 
tains his  books  concerning  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  his  Glaphyra, 
an  erpomtioD.  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  second 
contains  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  third 
that  on  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  fourth 
that  on  St.  John ;  the  firth  and  sixth  take  in 
his  Thesaurus,  the  Dialogues  upon  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  his  Homilies  and  Epistles. 
The  last  gives  the  Tracts  against  Nestorius, 
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against  Julian  and  the  Anthropomorphites, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Cyril  (Lucar),  bom  in  Candia  in  the  six- 
teenth C6ntur>%  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria in  1602,  and  of  Constantinople  in  1621. 
He  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  agrees  in  most  points  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Pope  Urban 
V  III.,  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and 
of  his  sending  some  Greek  priests  iato  Holland, 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  countermine  him, 
and  the  Jesuits  prevailed  so  bii  with  the 
Turks  as  to  bring  nim  several  times  in  danger 
of  his  life  in  1628  ;  at  last  they  got  him  deposed 
and  banished,  Anastasius,  a  Candiot,  a  person 
of  bad  i-eputation,  being  put  in  his  place.  But 
this  man  s  character  became  so  notorious  that 
Cyril  was  restored  to  his  see.  However, 
being  still  persecuted  by  his  old  enemies,  he 
was  put  in  prison,  and  strangled  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  in  1638.  His  Confession  qf  Faith 
was  afterwards  printed  in  England.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  was  eager  and  efincere  in 
his  love  for  his  Church,  and  desired  to  conform 
it  to  the  primitive  faith,  and  to  bring  it  into 
dosor  union  with  the  English  -Church.  He 
entered  into  coirespondence  with  its  leading 
divines — e.g.  with  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury— sent '  youths  to  England  to  be 
educated,  and  started  a  printing-press.  But 
unfortunately,  no  one  was  found  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  only  result  of  his  work  was  the 
memory  of  his  good  example,  of  his  purity  of 
purpose,  and  of  his  dauntless  courage.  He 
IS  specially  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  English- 
men for  havinfi;  presented  to  King  Charles  I. 
the  famous  ^exandrian  Manuscript  (Codex 
A),  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cyril  and  Methodius.    [Mbthodits.] 


Da  Cofta,  Isaac  {b.  1798,  d.  1860),  a 
Jew — bom  in  Holland,  but  of  Portuguese 
family — of  brilliant  abilities  and  learning. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
time  of  his  maiority,  and  became  a  powerful 
Christian  apologist.  His  most  important 
work  is  an  answer  to  Straus8*s  Life  of  Christy 
entitled  The  Four  Witnesses,  He  was  also  a 
highly  esteemed  poet. 

DaillSt  Jban,  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  bom  at  Chateller- 
ault,  Jan.  6th,  1594.  He  was  designed  for 
secular  employment,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  otherwise.  He  studied  at  Poictiers  and 
Saumur,  and  in  1619  travelled  with  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Sieur  Philip  du  Plessis 
Momay  into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  He  was  much  importuned  by  the 
famous  Father  Paul  Sarpi  to  settle  at 
Venice,  but  declined  to  do  so,  and  in  1623 


was  received  as  a  Protestant  minister  by  the 
Sieur  du  Plessis,  who  shortly  afterwards  died 
in  his  arms,  and  whose  memoirs  Daill^  next 
year  edited.  He  was  afterwards  minister  at 
Saumur,  and  then  at  Charenton,  and  died  in 
Paris,  April  15th,  1670,  aged  seventy-six.  His 
greatest  work  is  his  i>«  Usu  Fatrutn,  which 
was  translated  into  English,  and  has  lately 
been  reprinted.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  St.  Ignatius's  epistles  counterfeit, 
and  was  answered  by  Bishop  Pearson  in  his 
Vindieug,  etc. 

Daily  Sarviea. — It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  framing  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  that  Divine  Service  should 
be  performed  on  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  says  : — **  And  all 
Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say  Daily  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  eitiier  privately 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urgent  cause.  And  the  Curate  that 
ministereth  in  every  Parish  Church  or  Chapel, 
being  at  home,  and  not  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,  shall  say  the  same  in  the  Parish 
Church  where  he  ministereth,  and  shall  cause 
a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a  oonvenient 
•  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with 
him."  The  Morning  and  Evening  Services 
are  called  "  Daily,"  and  the  Calendtu:  appointa 
Daily  Lessons.  The  custom  had  almost  dis- 
appeared at  the  beg^inning  of  this  centur}-, 
except  in  cathedrals,  and  the  revival  was 
even  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  "  en- 
couraged formalism."  But  so  late  as  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
very  common,  and  it  has  now  become  the 
rule  in  most  of  our  large  towns  and  in  many 
villages. 

Dalmatie. — An  ecclesiastical  vestment 
— namely,  the  special  tunicle  worn  by  the 
Deacon,  or  Gospeller,  but  differing  very  little 
from  that  which  the  Sub-deacon,  or  Epistoler, 
wears.  The  general  form  of  the  vestment  is 
that  of  a  loose  frock  with 
large  round  sleeves  (not 
pointed,  like  those  of  a  sur- 

{>lice),  and  partly  open  at  the 
ower  part  of  the  sides;  it 
differs  chiefly  from  the  sur- 
plice in  being  somewhat 
more  richly  embroidered,  and 
sometimes  rather  longer. 

The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Dalmatia,  the 
clergy  of  which  were  the  first 
to  generally  adopt  it;  and 
mention  is  found  of  it  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, about  A.D.  250.  It*  was  also  worn  at 
coronation  by  medieval  Sovereigns,  in  token 
of  the  ecclesiastical  character  which  they 
were  considered  to  bear.  Thus  Walsingham, 
in  his  account  of  Richard  II.*s  corooattoo, 
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mtotioDs  his  investitare  with  "  the  dahnatic 
of  St.  Edward  (the  Confessor],**  and  even  with 
a  stole  ndaskeU,  Mon.  £U,t  m.,  xxxiL].  When 
Edward  I.'s  tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  he  was 
found  to  be  vested  in  a  red  silk  dalmatic, 
with  a  white  stole  crossed  on  the  breast. 
[Maskell,  iiL,  Ixxv.]  The  old  Emperors  of 
Uermanv  were  oonsidered  to  hold  the  order 
of  Bob-deaoon,  and  Maximilian  (giandfather 
of  Qharles  V.)  is  said  to  have  often  officiated 
as  such  at  mass. 

**The  Tuniele,^^  says  Palmer,  "  called  tmiea, 
MwuUieay  tunieellay  etc,  in  the  West,  was 
naed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Originally  it  had  no  sleeves,  and 
was  then  often  called  Colobium.  The  garment 
and  by  deacons  in  the  Greek  Church  and  all 
the  East,  and  called  Sticharumy  seems  to  be 
the  ancient  CoHobium.  It  is  said  that  wide 
sleeves  were  added  to  the  Colobium  aboat  the 
iiMirth  oentory  in  the  West,  which  thence- 
forth was  often  called  Dmlmatie;  and  when 
used  by  sab-deacons,  Timicle.  But  the  shape 
ol  the  garment  was  the  same,  by  whomsoever 
it  was  worn.  liu  the  Middle  Ages  several 
diatinetifms  were  made  relative  to  the  use  of 
the  tonic  by  bishops  and  others;  but  the 
Groek  and  Eastern  Churches  do  not  use  the 
sleeved  tunic,  and  with  them  no  such  distino- 
tioQs  are  in  existence.  The  tunic  was  made 
of  the  same  sort  of  materials,  etc.,  as  the  cope 
and  vestment ;  and  the  English.  Ritual  directs 
it  to  be  used  by  the  assistant-ministers  in  the 
Holy  Conmranion.*'     [Orig,  Lit,,  ii.  403.] 

DftmasiUl  X.,  Pope  of  Rome,  was  a 
Spaniard.  On  the  denth  of  Pope  Liberius, 
A.D.  366,  the  greater  portion  of  the  churgy  and 
laity  elected  Damasus  to  succeed  him,  but 
Unasunna,  a  deacon,  was  chosen  Anti-Pope  by 
a  facticm,  and  in  the  conflict  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  persons  were  murdered  in  a  smffle 
day.  Damasus  was  confirmed  in  the  chair  oy 
the  Emperor  Vsdentinian,  and  the  Anti-Pope 
was  banidked  tiie  city.  However,  he  still  had 
Mqyporters,  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces, 
notably  the  Bishops  of  Puzzoli  and  Parma, 
vho,  otha>  means  uuling,  suborned  witnesses 
to  accuse  Damasus  of  adultery,  of  which  charge 
he  was  cleared  in  an  assembly  of  forty-four 
l*diop8,  and  at  length  he  obtained  free  pos- 
iessioo  of  the  see.  He  called  councils  against 
the  Arians  and  against  Apollinarius,  8ummon<* 
ing  the  Eastern  bishops  to  this  synod  by  the 
oame  of  mm,  but  fiiey  wrote  back  to  him,  and 
the  otiier  bishoDS  assembled  there,  giving  him 
tnd  tiiem  no  other  title  than  that  of  brikhr$n 
and  mAm^um.  In  his  time  was  held  the 
iWQBid  General  Council  of  Constantinople. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  singing  of 
IMlmi  into  the  Western  Church.  His  great 
voik  was  the  reopening  of  the  Roman  Cata* 
(<M&bs,  which  had  Deen  dosed  by  the  Christians 
t&  thedays  of  persecutian.  Damasus  removed 
the  mbbkh  which  blocked  .up  the  entrances, 
■ade  easier  passages  from  one  part  to  another, 


and,  having  diligently  sought  out  the  resting- 
places  of  the  martyrs,  had  inscriptions  placeid 
over  them,  hundreds  of  which  still  remain. 
8t.  Jerome  was  his  attached  friend  and  secre- 
tary. He  died  in  385.  A  few  of  his  letters 
remain. 

BamianL  Pbtbb  ih.  1007,  d,  1072), 
Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  a  very 
strict  Benedictine,  and  exertedhimself  strongly 
against  the  scandalous  vices  of  the  age.  His 
Liber  Oomorrhonu  was  so  full  of  frightful 
charges  against  the  clergy  of  the  time,  that, 
thouffh  it  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  DC.,  the 
next  rope,  under  pretence  of  getting  it  copied, 
obtained  possession  of  the  MS.,  and  would  not 
let  Damiani  have  it  again.  It  appears  from 
Damiani's  letters  {£p.  13,  Lib,  5),  that  there 
were  ecclesiastics  in  his  time  who  held  it 
lawful  for  priests  to  be  married ;  and  though 
these  were  less  profligate  than  the  rest,  the 
fact  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suggested  to 
the  stem  Benedictine  that  a  relaxation  from 
the  celibate  rule  might  have  been  for  good. 
He  used  the  most  extravagant  language  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  entiiu- 
siastic  in  his  advocacy  of  flagellation  as  a 

ranee.  [See  Roberts,  CA.  BisLj  ii.  577.] 
1069,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  sent  hun  as  leg- 
ate to  Milan,  to  reform  the  simoniacal  prac- 
tices of  that  Church.  Pope  Alexander  II. 
likewise  sent  him  as  legate  into  France,  to 
take  up  the  difference  between  the  Bishop 
of  Monte  Casino  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
concerning  the  privileges  of  that  abbey.  In 
1068  he  went  as  legate  into  Germany,  to  pre- 
vent the  Emperor  Henry's  divorce  from  his 
wife  Bertha.  He  died  in  1072.  His  works 
are  in  4  vols. ;  the  first  contains  letters,  the 
second  sermons,  the  third  oputcula,  or  small 
trsM^ts;  the  fourth  prayers,  hymns,  etc  He 
wrote  with  great  ease,  perspicuity,  and  force. 

Damnatory  Clauses.— An  expression 
sometimes,  but  not  very  correctly,  applied  to 
the  second  and  last  verses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  them 
Minatory  (wariiing),  or  Monitory  (exhorting) 
clauses.  It  has  been  urged  concerning  them 
that  they  are  intended  to  express  the  mfinite 
importance  to  the  soul  of  a  right  knowledge 
of  Gk)d.  "This  is  life  eternal,"  said  our 
Lord,  "  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.*'  Those  who  thus  defend  the  clauses  in 
question  urge  that  it  is  altogether  false  to  say 
that  it  matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  pro- 
vided his  actions  are  honest ;  the  very  fact  of 
a  revelation  of  God  indicating  that  the  accept- 
ance of  that  revelation  in  its  entirety  is  for 
the  soul's  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  clauses  have  g^ven  distress 
to  many  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  who  have 
interpreted  them  as  declaring  that  pioiis 
Unitarians  and  others,  including  men  whom 
Christians  of  all  denominations  delight  to 
honour,  are  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.    To 
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meet  sach  feelings  as  these,  the  ConTooatioii 
of  Canterbury  in  1879  made  the  following 
declaration : — 

*'  For  the  removal  of  doubts,  and  to  prevent 
disquietude  in  the  use  of  the  Creed  conmionly 
called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  it  is  hereby 
Bolenmly  declared — 

**  (1)  That  the  Confession  of  our  Christian 
Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  doth  not  make  any  addition  to 
the  faith  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  but 
wameth  against  errors  which  from  time  to 
time  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Christ 

''(2)  That,  as  Holy  Scripture  in  divers 
places  doth  promise  life  to  them  that  believe, 
and  declare  the  condemnation  of  them  that 
believe  not,  so  doth  the  Church,  in  this  Con- 
fession, declare  the  necessity  for  all  who 
would  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  of  holding 
fast  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  great  peril  (3 
rejecting  the  same.  Wherefore,  the  warnings 
in  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  under- 
stood no  otherwise  than  the  like  warnings  of 
Holy  Scripture;  for  we  must  receive  God's 
threatenings,  even  as  His  promises,  in  such- 
wi(»e  as  they  are  generally  set  forth  in  Holy 
Writ.  Moreover,  the  Church  doth  not  herein 
pronounce  Judgment  on  any  particular  person  or 
pereonsy  God  alone  being  the  Judge  ofalL*^ 

DaaOdni. — A  sect  of  fanatics,  which 
arose  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373,  whence 
the^  spread  through  the  districts  of  Li6ge, 
Hamault,  and  otiier  parts  of  Flanders. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  would  suddenly  com- 
mence dancing  in  the  streets,  houses,  and 
even  churches.  Holding  each  other's  hands, 
they  would  whirl  round  and  round  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity,  and  continue  hour  after 
hour,  till  they  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  suffocation;  they  affirmed  that  during 
this  violent  agitation  they  wore  favoured 
with  wonderful  visions.  These  dancers 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  begging 
their  subsistence,  and  they  treated  the  priest- 
hood, and  worship,  and  rites  of  the  Church 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  so  that  the  ig- 
norant clergy  looked  on  this  ^nzy  as  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  whom  they  endeavoured 
to  exorcise  by  singing  hymos,  and  by  applying 
fumigations  of  incense  during  these  mad  per- 
formances, and  they  believed  that  their  work 
wus  successful  in  vanquishing  the  devil.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  this  religious  dancing  again 
made  its  appeHrance,  but  it  was  now  looked 
upon  as  a  malady  which  might  be  cured  by  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  When  it  appeared  at 
Strasburg  in  14  IB,  the  dancers  were  sent  to 
St.  Vitus' s  Chapel  at  Botestein,  where  mass 
was  celebrated  for  them  ;  this  circumstance 
was  the  ori^  of  our  name  "  St.  Vitus*s 
Dance,"  apphed  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves. 

DaniaL  Bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded 
Bishop  Hedda  in  703.  The  death  of  the  latter 
prelate  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  see, 
the  mother  portion  retaining  the  old  name; 


the  new  division  received  the  name  of  Sher* 
borne,  and  in  process  of  time  became  known 
as  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Daniel  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  English  prelates,  his  acquaintance  with 
sacred  literature  being  such  that  the  Vener- 
able Bede  received  great  assistance  from  him, 
and  acknowledged  it  in  the  preface  to  his  His- 
tory. Daniel  himself  wrote  a  Hittory  of  hit 
iVv9MM0,  Deede  of  the  Weet  Saxons,  a  History  of 
thelsleoffFiyht^gjid  Lives  of  Bishop  Cedd  and  oj 
Aldhelm,  But  tiie  only  works  of  his  surviv- 
ing are  some  letters  to  the  great  St.  Bonifiioe, 
his  pupU  and  friend,  on  the  true  method  of 
converting  the  heathen.  Daniel  made  a  devout 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  721,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  subscribed  a  declaration  against  any  who 
marry  **  women  consecrated  to  GU)d.**  fn  744 
he  resigned  his  see,  **  to  the  end,"  says  the  his- 
torian, *'  that  he  might  oonclude  his  Umg-last- 
ing  age  in  quiet  repose."  He  became  a  monk 
of  Malmesbury,  where  he  died  the  next  year. 

Dante  Alighieri,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  Italian  poets,  claims  a  place  in  this  volume, 
since  not  only  was  he  a  great  author  and 
politician,  but  he  had  also  a  profound  effect 
upon  medieval  theology.  The  nations  whidi 
rose  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  Europe 
emerged  slowly  out  of  barbarism  into  civiliia- 
tion.  Italy  was  well  in  advance  of  the  other 
nations.  The  nobles  lived  iu  fortified  castles, 
surrounded  by  villages  of  oppressed  serfo ;  the 
bishops  were  territorial  lords,  but  the  people 
of  the  dtiee  preserved  much  of  the  ancient 
Boman  liberty  and  self-government.  The 
Italian  cities  became  rich,  proud,  enterprising, 
and  powerfuL  The  German  Emperors  called 
theiuselves,  and  indeed  were,  succeeson  of 
the  ancient  Csesars,  and  their  dominion  was 
known  as  the  Holy  Boman  Empire.  Tliey 
were,  further,  J^«  of  Italy.  But  the  Italians 
hated  them  as  foreigners,  and  would  have, 
early  enough,  become  free  of  them,  but  that 
they  were  so  frequently  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  and  at  such  times  the  weaker 
party  invited  the  aid  of  the  Kaiser,  and  so  the 
subjugation  was  perpetuated.  This  want  of 
unity  continued  to  be  the  bane  of  Italy  right 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  When  Pope 
€h:egory  VII.  began  the  struggle  with  the 
Emperors,  which  lasted  in  one  form  or  another 
to  the  Reformation,  the  population  of  Uie  cities, 
on  the  whole,  took  the  side  of  the  Pontic 
whilst  the  feudal  nobles  generally  declared 
themselves  in  &vour  of  the  Imperial  cause. 
The  partisans  of  the  Emperors  were  caOed- 
Ghibellines,  those  of  the  Popes  Guelfs,  both 
names  being  derived  from  two  rival  houses  in 
Germany.  And  thus  the  Italian  Republics 
became,  some  Guelf,  some  Ghibelline,  and 
fierce  quarrels  over  and  over  again  tuned 
fair  fields  and  beautiful  cities  into  series  of 
blood.  In  1282  Florence,  then  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  Italy,  with  a  large  army  and 
a  population  of  100,000,  formed  for  itself  a 
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new  rsonstitation.  It  had  two  hnndied  doth 
mannfEictories,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
btnks.  Hie  Florentines  inaed  a  new  coin, 
called  alter  them  the  Jtorin,  and  its  existence 
among  ns  is  a  memorial,  six  hundred  years 
later,  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  Florence.  At 
the  head  of  the  new  oonstitation  were  to  he 
three  Priors  (chiefs) ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  in  1300,  Dante  was  elected  to  one  of  these 
oflloes.  He  had  heen  well  edacated,  had  lost  his 
iather  at  ten,  bad  heen  brought  up  by  keen  poli- 
ticians as  a  Quell  The  trials  and  excitements 
of  bis  lifo  belong  to  general  biography;  we 
have  only  to  chronicle  that  his  political  conduct 
diipleased  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  1302  he 
was  banished  from  Florence.  In  bitterness 
d  qnrit  he  weoit  into  a  life  of  exile,  and  never 
returned  to  hid  native  city.  He  had  been  a 
Goelf :  he  wa»  now  a  zealous  Ghibelline ;  and 
in  1310  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
urging  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Florence. 
The  attempt  was  made,  and  failed.  Dante 
vent  to  Paris,  probably  to  Oxford,  to  Avig- 
non, to  Ravenna,  and  at  tins  last  town  he 
aided  his  life,  on  Sept.  14th,  1321,  at  the  age 
of  fiftv-six.  The  Florentines  had  offered  to 
take  him  back  if  he  would  appear  among 
them  in  penitent's  garb,  but  he  rejected  the 
offer  with  prood  disdain.  At  Bavenna  he 
wrote  his  BaradisOf  as  well  as  a  devout  treatise 
on  the  Pealms,  a  work  of  pious  resignation 
and  consolation,  laying  his  cause  before  Gk>d 
for  judgment,  but  confessing  himself  sinful 
and  wetk.  The  Florentines  made  several 
attempts  to  obtain  his  ashes,  but  Bavenna 
refund  to  part  with  the  precious  relic  of 
her  hospitality  to  the  great  exile.  The 
Florentines  have  made  him  the  best  amends 
they  could,  by  setting  up  a  beautiful  monu- 
luent  to  him,  although  his  bones  lie  elsewhere. 
In  his  childhood  Dante  had  seen  a  beautiful 
gill,  Beatrice  Portinari.  Her  image  re- 
maiiied  with  him,  the  remembrance  of  her 
kept  him  virtuous,  and  in  his  dreams  he 
\*AM  her  radiant.  His  first  poems  were 
addrened  to  her.  She  died  in  1290,  but  her 
memory  sdll  inspired  his  genius,  and  he 
represented  her  in  his  great  poem  as  guiding 
him  through  the  circles  of  heaven.  That  poem, 
the  Livma  Commedia^  oonsiBts  of  one  hundred 
cantos.  The  first  is  introductory ;  then  come 
three  times  thirty-three,  in  allusion  to  the  years 
of  Our  Lord's  life  on  earth.  These  describe, 
separatehr,  the  three  re^ons  of  Hell,  Purga- 
tory, and  Paradise.  First  he  descends  into 
hell,  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  who  is 
represented  as  ahmost  a  Christian,  and  who 
has  such  duirms  and  power  as  to  overawe  the 
▼arions  demons  and  monsters  that  they  meet. 
Ihey  descend  through  nine  successive  circles 
of  horror,  in  each  one  finding  criminals 
•ofiering  f<^  particniar  sins :  in  one  covetous- 
neaa,  in  others  sacrilege,  murder,  treachery, 
ingratitude,  and  so  on.  The  reali^  is  brought 
oat  by  the  vision  of  one  and  another  perpe- 
tntor  el  special  deeds  of  horror  recoitled  in 


history,  and  among  them  the  poet  fails  not  to 
recognise  some  of  the  Popes.  The  visitors  emerge 
at  length,  and  come  to  the  mountain  of  Purga- 
tory, lliis  Purgatory  is  not — what  popmar 
Bomanism  at  least  has  made  it — a  place  of 
sordid  traffic.  It  is  a  place  such  as  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  imagined,  where  sinners,  still 
capable  of  better  things,  can  be  purified  from 
their  eviL  It  has  seven  terraces,  each 
adapted  for  the  expiation  of  the  seven  ^reat 
sins.  The  poet  travels  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  reaches  Paradise.  But 
between  it  and  hmiself  rolls  the  river  of 
Lethe;  suddenly  his  lost  Beatrice  appears, 
and  helps  him  to  cross  it.  She  reveals  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Church,  and  darkly  pre- 
dicts some  future  events.  The  Paradise,  the 
ideal  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  is  divided  into  nine  spheres  wheeling 
round  the  earth.  Beatrice  conducts  him 
through  them  all,  and  he  holds  converse  with 
sainted  roirits. 

That  Dante  was  an  orthodox  Catholic  is 
clear;  he  followed  closely  the  scholastic 
divinity.  But  he  was  also  a  vehement 
hater  of  the  worldliness  and  corruption  of 
the  Church,  and  longed  as  earnestly  as 
Savonarola  for  its  Beformation.  One  Jesuit 
Father  says  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  disciple  of  Wicliffe.  As  he  walked  about 
the  streets  of  Bavenna,  it  is  said  that  the 
children  pointed  at  him  with  awe-struck 
faces,  ana  whispered,  **  There  goes  the  man 
that  has  been  in  helL" 

Darboy,  Gbokgb,  ArchbiBhop  of  Paris, 
was  bom  at  Fayl- Billot,  Haute -Mame,  on 
Jan.  16th,  1813.  He  studied  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Seminary  of  Langres,  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1836,  when  he  was  named  Vicar 
of  Saint  Dizier.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  I^osophy  at  Lang^res, 
andin  1 84 1  to  that  also  of  Dogmatical  Theology. 
In  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  seminary 
being  coiifided  to  a  religious  Order,  M.  Darboy 
left  the  diocese  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
Archbishop  AfEre  obtained  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Almoner  of  the  College  Henri 
IV.  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
M.  Sibour,  the  next  Archbishop,  charg^  him 
with  the  direction  of  the  Moniteur  Catholique^ 
but  he  gave  it  up  for  a  mission  for  the  in- 
spection of  religious  instruction  in  the 
colleges  of  the  diocese.  In  November,  1864, 
he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  to  Bome,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Apostolical  Protho* 
notary.  In  1 856  he  was  named  titulary  Vicar- 
General  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  186U  became 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  In  1863  he  succeeded 
Sibour  as  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  Jesuits,  and  voted 
against  the  dogpna  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
though  he  afterwards  submitted  to  it.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  very 
energetic  in  canying  out  schemes  for  the 
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relief  of  the  sick  and  wotmded.  He  was 
arrested  bv  the  Commimists  on  April  4th, 
1871,  and  kept  as  a  hostage  in  the  prison  of 
La  Roquctte.  Finding  that  the  defeat  of 
their  insuiTection  was  a  certainty,  these 
wretches,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  24th,  bar- 
barously shot  him,  with  the  Gur6  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  sixty  other  hostages.  He  died 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  murderers.  M. 
Darboy  was  the  author  of  Ths  Women  of  the 
BibUy  Holy  Womm^  and  a  translation  of  d$ 
Imitatione  CAritti,  all  illustrated,  and  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  a  refined  literary  taste  and 
great  learning. 

Darbyites.    CPltmovth  B&bthbbn.] 

D'Anbign^y  Jean  Hbkrt  Mbblb  {b, 
at  Geneva  in  1794,  d,  1872).— An  eminent 
divine  and  Church  historian.  His  father  was 
Louis  Merle,  a  merchant,  whose  grandfather 
having  married  a  Mdlle.  D'Aubign^,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  Protestant  family,  that 
name  was  added,  according  to  Swiss  custom, 
to  the  original  surname.  D*Aubign6  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  Church  history  under  Xeander,  and  he 
was  chosen  pastor  to  the  French  Church  in 
Hambui^g,  whence  he  went  to  Brussels,  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  In  1830 
oame  the  Belgian  Revolution,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land ;  but, 
dissatisfied  with  the  course  things  were  taking 
in  the  national  Genevese  Church,  he  separated 
from  it,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  college  at  Geneva 
founded  by  the  Evangelical  Societ;^.  In 
1835  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  great 
work,  tiie  Histoty  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century ^  which  became  very  popular, 
especially  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Soot- 
land  there  was  an  immense  circulation  of  the 
book,  and  in  1856  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  its  freedom.  Two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  translation  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
He  married  an  Irish  lady  in  1 858.  D^  Aubign6 
also  published  Tfie  Froteetor  (a  vindication  of 
thediaracterof  CromweU),  Germany  ^  England^ 
emd  Scotland;  or,  Mecollectiona  of  a  Swite  Minister, 
besides  many  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical matters.  His  history,  though  very 
frequently  it  is  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  its 
partisanship,  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  deep 
religious  earnestness  which  unquestionably 
characterised  the  sixteenth  century. 

Davenant,  John  {b.  1572),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
in  1597,  and  took  his  D.D.  in  1609.  About 
that  time  he  was  appointed  Lady  Mai*garet 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  was  one  of  the 
University  Preachers  in  1609  and  1612.    In 


1614  he  was  elected  president  of  his  college, 
which  office  he  held  till  1621.  Having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  James  I.,  he  was  sent,  in 
1618,  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  was  ;; 
warm  supporter  of  the  supra-lapsarian  doc- 
trine. He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  1621.  In  Lent  1630-1,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  King  at  Whitehall  a  sermon  in  which 
he  advanced  his  Calvinistic  notions  about  pre- 
destination— a  subject  into  which,  at  the  sug- 
gestion  of  Laud,  the  King  had  declared  "all 
curious  search  should  be  laid  aside."  DaTenant 
was  in  consequence  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council,  from  which  he  was  in  the  end  dis- 
missed, with  a  caution  not  to  infringe  again 
the  royal  mandate  against  the  introduction  of 
those  erron  into  the  pulpit,  but  he  was  never 
fully  re-admitted  into  £ivour  at  court.  He 
diea  in  1641.  He  left  several  bene&cti<m8 
to  his  coUege.  His  published  wurks  are: — 
Expoeitio  Epietolm  J).  Fauli  ad  Colosaeneet; 
Preeleetionee  de  duobue  in  TheoL;  Controvereis 
capitibui  ;  de  Judiee  Controvereiarumf  prime  ; 
de  Juetitia  habituali  et  actuaU,  altero,  etc.  (all 
of  these  being  the  substance  of  his  lectures  as 
Lady  Margaret  Professor) ;  Determinatumes 
Quaetionum  quarundatn  Theoloyiearum,  being 
the  questions,  forty-nine  in  number,  on  whid^ 
he  had  disputed  in  the  sdiools ;  and  an  Exh^- 
tation  to  ISrotherly  Love  among  the  Frotestant 
Churches, 

David,  St.,  was  the  son  of  Sandde,  a 
descendant  of  Ceredig,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  province  of  Cardigan,  and  of  N6n,  or 
Nonna,  the  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  Caergawch. 
He  was  bom  about  446  at  Hen  Myn^nnr,  near 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  baptised  by  Eloi,  or  Alveas, 
Bishop  of  Mnnster,  at  Porthclaes,  where  legend 
says  that  a  spring  was  miraculously  produced 
for  the  purpose.  David  was  brought  up  at  Hen 
Mynyw,  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
he  subsequently  studied  the  Scriptures  for 
ten  years  under  Paulinus,  at  Whitland,  in 
Caermarthenshire.  He  then  began  to  preach, 
and  travelling  through  Britain,  he  founded 
twelve  monasteries,  one  of  them  being  at 
Mynyw,  his  birthplace,  where  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  David's  now  stands.  Here  he  settled, 
was  joined  by  many  disciples,  including 
St.  Aidan,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  prayer  and  study,  refusing  to  mix  with 
the  world  on  any  but  the  most  unavoid- 
able occasions ;  and  he  hesitated  for  some 
time  before  consenting  to  attend  the  Synod  at 
Brefi,  which  met  in  519  to  suppress  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  St.  David  was  summoned 
thither  by  Paulinus,  his  former  teacher,  and 
silenced  the  Pelagians  by  his  eloquence: 
whereupon  he  was  elected  Archbiraop  of 
Caerleon,  Dubricius  having  resi^ifned  in  his 
t&vouT.  Legend  says  that  while  he  was 
preaching,  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood 
rose  under  him,  so  as  to  elevate  him  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  samn 
time  a  white  dove  descended  from  heaven  and 
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sat  npon  bis  shoulder.  At  first  he  declined 
the  pnmacy,  but  accepted  it  on  the  condition 
that  the  archiepiscopal  Chair  should  he  re- 
moved to  Myny  w^.  St.  David  held  a  second 
Synod  at  Caerleoa  in  529,  which  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  was 
therefore  caUed  "The  Synod  of  Victory." 
At  this  meeting  the  Canons  of  Brefi  were 
confirmed,  and  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by 
St.  David  for  the  r^^ulation  of  the  BntiuL 
Church.  After  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
he  proved  more  vigorous  and  hard-working 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
former  quiet  life.  He  was,  as  GHraldus  says, 
"a  doc^ine  to  his  hearers,  a  guide  to  the 
religious,  a  light  to  the  poor,  a  support  to  the 
orphans,  a  protection  to  widows,  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  a  rule  to  monks,  and  a  path  to 
•ecnlan;  being  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  might  bring  all  to  God.''  His  death, 
which  took  place  on  March  1st,  is  said  to 
have  been  foretold  by  angels,  and  tradition 
also  says  tiiat  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven.  The  date  of  his  birth 
seuQs  very  doubtful,  as  some  declare  that  it 
took  place  in  446,  and  others  in  462 ;  but 
most  authorities  agree  that  he  died  in  544. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  David  stands  on  the 
westernmost  point  of  Wales.  It  was  formerly 
called  "  Ty  Deui,"  the  House  of  David,  and 
was  held  in  great  veneration,  two  pilgrimages 
to  it  being  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  to 
Rome.  No  trace  is  left  of  the  cathedral 
begun  in  the  sixth  centuiy  by  St.  David ;  the 
loimdation  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by 
Pieter  de  Leia  in  1180.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  and  the  presbytery  were  recon- 
stncted  after  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1220. 
Bishop  Martyn  built  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Bishop  Qower  made 
alterations  and  raised  a  rood-screen  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Bishop  Vaughan,  in  the 
nxteenth  century,  added  a  third  stage  to  the 
tower  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  has 
been  added  to  and  improved  mudi  sinoe  then, 
the  last  restoration  being  carried  out,  after 
plans  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  in  1862.  The  oen- 
tral  tower  was  at  that  time  in  great  danger, 
the  supports  having  in  many  places  com- 
pletely crumbled  away.  In  style,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  late  Norman,  and  there  are 
some  qweimens  of  Early  English  architecture. 
It  is  built  of  stone  found  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  bdng  of  rich  dark  Colours,  gives 
apecoliariy  warm  look  to  the  cathedraL 
The  beautiful  roof  to  the  nave  belongs  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  probably  built  by 
Owen  Pole.  It  is  a  flat  timber  ceiling,  with 
imsginaiT  arches,  from  which  hang  pendants 
deonated  with  abnost  Arabian  gorgeousnees. 
[Aeoonnt  ot  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Jones  and 
Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman.] 

Tlie  cathedral  was  served  by  a  monastery 
before  the  Befonnation,  but  now  the  chapter 
consirts  at  a  dean  and  four  canons  resi- 
deotiaiT. 
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David  Fitzgerald. 
Peter  de  Leia 
Geoffrey  Henlaw. 
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Auselm  le  Graa   . 
Thomas  WoUensis 
Biohaid  de  Carew 
Thomas  Bek. 
David  Martin      . 
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John  Langton 
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Robert  Tully 
Richard  Martin  . 
Thomas  Langton. 
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Bishops. 

Aooession. 
Richard  Davies  .  1561 
Marmaduke  Mid- 

dleton  .  .  1579 
Antony  Rndd  .  1594 
Richard  Milbonme  1615 
William  Land  .  1^1 
TheophUus  Field.  1627 
Roger  Mainwaring  1636 
WimiunLacy  .  1660 
William  Thomas .  1678 
Laurence  Womock  1683 
John  Lloyd  .  .  1686 
Thomaa  Watson  .  1687 
George  Boll.  .  1705 
Philip  Bisse.  .  1710 
AdamOttley  .  1713 
Richard     Small- 

brooke  .  .  1724 
EliasSydaU.  .  1731 
Nicolas  Claggett .  1732 
Edward  Willes  .  1743 
Richard  Trevor  .  1744 
Antony  Ellis  .  1753 
Samuel  Squire  .  1761 
Robert  Lowth  .  1766 
Charles  Moss  .  1766 
James  Yorke  .  1774 
John  Warren  .  1779 
Edward  SmaUwell  1783 
Samuel  Horsley  .  1788 
William  Stuart  .  1794 
George  Murray  .  1801 
Thomas  Burgess .  1803 
John  B.  Jenkinson  1825 
Ck>onopThirlwidl.  1840 
William  B.  Jones.    1874 


Deacon  (Or.  diac<mos,  <<  follower  or 
lielper  ").  — ^The  word  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament generally  to  signify  some  ministry 
of  the  G^pelj  but  is  once  applied  to  magis- 
trates [Rom.  xiii.  4],  and  St.  raul  calls  him- 
self a  deacon,  using  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  origin  of  this  office  is  related  in 
Acts  vi.  On  account  of  some  complaints 
of  neglect  in  the  distribution  of  the  daily 
charities  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles  gave 
order  that  the  disciples  should  select  **  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,''  whom  they  might  **  appoint 
over  this  business."  Accordingly*,  seven  were 
chosen,  among  whom  were  Philip  and  Ste- 
phen ;  and  on  being  presented  to  the  Apostles, 
they  were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands.  So  far  all  Christians  are  agreed, 
but  beyond  this  point  there  are  two  quite 
difEerent  schools  of  interpretation.  The  Ang- 
lican Church,  following  the  Greek  and  Boman 
Churches,  and  holding  that  the  ministry .  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  to  ordained  persons, 
believes  that  the  deacons  were  intended  for 
a  higher  purpose  than  to  look  after  the 
mer^  temporal  afEairs  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  qualifications  asked  for  imply  this ; 
moreover,  the  seven  were  not  only  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  solemnly  ordained  by  the 
Apostles ;  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  en- 
gaged immediately  after  in  ministerial  labours. 
Stephen  is  found  preaching  in  the  various 
synagogues  of  the  foreign  Jews ;  and  we  read 
that  **  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  by  which  he  spake."    According  to 
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the  chronology  of  our  Bibles,  this  occurred  in 
the  aams  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  if 
not  directly  upon  the  receiving  of  his  official 
authority.  The  next  year,  Philip,  another  of 
the  deacons,  goes  to  Samaria,  fuid  preaches 
and  baptises.  Hence  the  term  is  used  for 
the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  in  the  mixustry. 
Those  who  maintain  that  in  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church  a  broad  distinction  ex- 
isted between  the  office  of  a  deacon  and  that 
of  a  priest  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  says 
that  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  bishops  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  "  overseers  in  righteous- 
ness," and  of  deacons  as  '*  their  ministers  in 
faith,''  adding  that  the  Apostles  established 
such  officers.  After  this  he  continues  that 
'*  the  Apostles  knew  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  should  contentions  arise  upon  the 
account  of  the  ministry."  Ig^tius,  another 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  who  flourished 
while  some  of  the  twelve  were  yet  living, 
and  was  prob&bly  acquainted  with  them 
and  their  views  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  in  writing  to  the  Magne- 
sians,  names  bishops  and  presbyters,  and 
adds,  ''and  your  deacons  most  dear  to  me 
being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Chrisf  In  another  epistle  he  speaks  of  the 
sacred  office  of  a  deacon  thus :— "  The  deacons 
also,  as  being  the  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Jesus  Christ,  must  by  all  means  please  all; 
for  they  are  not  the  ministers  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  the  Church  of  God."  Polycarp, 
a  disciple  of  St.  John,  says  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, *'  The  deacons  must  be  blameless  before 
[Gkxil  as  the  ministers  of  Gknl  in  Christ." 
The  fourteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
ordered  that  deacons  should  be  subject  to 
priests,  and  allowed  them  not  to  sit  upon  the 
same  bench.  The  number  of  seven  continued 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  seven  divisions, 
or  wards,  in  Rome,  there  was  a  deacon  allowed 
to  each  one  of  them.  There  were  two  degrees 
of  deacons  at  Constantinople ;  six  were  oi  the 
upper  distinction,  and  a  hundred  of  the  lower 
in  the  great  Church.  Heraclius  increased  the 
number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  retrenching 
the  sub-deacons  from  ninety  to  sixty.  A 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Nonconformists 
who  believe  that  no  ordination  was,  or  is, 
necessary  for  the  preaching  of  the  Oospel, 
hold  that  the  passage  in  Acts  vi  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted strictly  as  it  stands ;  that  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  from  the  early  Fathers,  when 
carefully  considered,  bear  out  this  view ;  and 
that  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  dea- 
cons is  expressly  spoken  of  as  unworthy  of 
the  time  of  the  higher  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly,  their  deacons,  elected  by  the 
church,  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  and  assist  the  mmister  in  his  other 
avocations,  very  often  preaching  also  in  rural 
districts  and  subsidiary  meetings.  In  some 
Presbyterian  churches  the  office  of  deacon  is 


merged  in  that  of  ruling  elder ;  in  others  it 
remains  distinct,  and  is  then  confined  (as  an 
office)  to  the  distribution  of  alms. 

Deaconesses  wei^e  women  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  chosen  to  assist  persons  of 
their  own  sex  at  baptism ;  as  a  rule,  they  were 
widows,  but  this  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
At  their  admission,  they  were  presenteo, 
veiled,  to  the  bishop,  after  which,  apparently, 
they  received  laving-on  of  hands,  though  our 
knowledge  on  tfiis  subject  must  be  confessed 
to  be  limited.  At  fint  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  till  they  were  sixty,  but 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  relaxed  this  rule,  and 
allowed  forty  years  to  be  sufficient.  The  office 
seems  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  so 
that  by  the  fi^  century  it  had  entirely  dis- 
appeai^  in  the  Western  Church,  though  it 
continued  till  the  twelfth  in  the  Eastern. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  office  has  been 
revived.  The  first  instance  in  the  present 
century  was  the  female  diaoonate  established 
on  the  Rhine  by  a  German  pastor  in  1836. 
His  object  was  to  train  nurses  for  the  sick, 
and  to  combine  a  hospital  and  a  place  for 
training  nurses,  who  should  take  certain 
vows.  This  institution  was,  in  time,  followed 
by  similar  ones  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
1881  there  were  as  many  as  fifty-three  of 
them.  The  great  need  of  women's  work  in 
poor  districts  is  not  only  recognised  every- 
where, but  the  success  which  has  already  at- 
tended it  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of 
the  times.  The  establishment  of  sisterhoods  is 
another  phase  of  the  same  devotion,  but  these 
have  been  for  the  most  part  started  and  endowed 
by  private  individuals.  But  they  have  been 
viewed  with  distrust  by  some  members  of  the 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  the  bishop's  power 
over  them  is  circumscribed,  and  that  they  are 
chary  of  giving  information  concerning  them- 
selves and  their  rules.  [Sisterhoods.]  Itwts 
largely  owing  to  this  distrust  that  a  move- 
ment has  beoi  made  of  late  years  to  extend 
the  order  of  deaconesses.  The  Houses  of 
Convocation,  in  their  report  on  **  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,"  when  recommending  the 
wider  and  more  systematic  use  of  the  services 
of  Christian  women,  did  not  suggest  the  ex- 
tension of  sisterhoods.  But  they  have  recom- 
mended the  revival  of  the  "  Apostolic  Order 
of  Deaconesses."  **Th6  challenge  of  the 
Church,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(July,  1883],  *<  was  that  she  had  gone  back  to 
primitive  aoctrine  and  discipline.  And  if 
this  was  so,  it  did  seem  reasonable  and  ri^ht 
that  they  should  return  to  the  primitive 
system  in  this  matter."  The  two  Aruibishopa 
aiid  bishops  drew  up  certain  principles  snd 
rules  for  their  regulation,  in  which  a  deaconees 
is  defined  as  **  a  woman  set  apart  by  a  bishop, 
under  that  title,  for  service  in  the  Church." 
To  the  late  Dean  Howson  the  honour  is  doe, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  of  organising  this 
movement     There  are  at  present  institutions 
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lor  training  women,  first  in  habits  of  devotioli, 
telf-oontro^  and  method ;  secondly,  in  teach- 
ing, nursing,  and  parodiial  yisitii^.  One  of 
the  most  carefully  arranged  Constitutions  for 
such  an  institution  is  that  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bochester,  and  therefore  we  give  a  summary 
of  its  most  important  features : — 

"The  objects  of  the  Deeoonew  Institutkm  In  the 
MooMO  of  Booheeter  shell  be  twofold  :H1)  Tb 
train  end  eendfcnrth  devout  women  for  active  minis- 
tntkMM  nnder  the  uutxdiial  clergy  in  the  Dioceee 
of  Socheeter.  (^)  To  proride  a  home  of  rest,  to 
whkn  those  thus  aent  forth  may  periodically  xe- 
tam.  The  Institution  shall  oominlae  I>eaooneasos, 
Probationera,  and  Aasociates,  and  shall  be  nnder 
the  anthority  and  direction  of  the  Biahop  of  the 
Diocose,  asaiated  by  a  Council  of  Clergy  and  Laity* 
which  he  ahail  a^Mnt  triennially,  for  its  niaua(r«»- 
sent. 

**  For  the  parpoees  of  the  Institntion.  snitable 
premiaea  ahall  be  provided  in  South  London,  or  its 
•abnrbt.  There  ahall  be  three  trustees:— A 
manber  leeidantiary  of  the  cathedral  body,  a 
pnochial  dergynoan  (both  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishop),  and  a  layman,  chosen  by  the  CounoiL 
A  room  ahall  be  set  apart  in  the  Home  of  the  Insti* 
totioa  for  daily  parayer  and  private  devotion.  There 
ahall  be  a  wardeu  in  Holy  Orders  and  a  Head 
Deaconess,  both  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 
The  appointment  of  Head  Deaconess  shi^  reqnve 
tiie  confinnation  of  the  Bishop  every  three  years. 
A  Deaooneaa  moat  be  licenaed  by  the  Biahop  to 
work  in  the  parish  for  which  she  has  been  selected. 
She  ahaO  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Incumbent 
ia  bar  parochial  work ;  but  ahe  must  not  be  die- 
wlaaed  from  it,  nor  resign  it.  without  having  re- 
edved  from  him,  or  given  nim,  three  months' 
notice,  unless  the  Biahop  shall  otherwise  determine. 
^n»  Deaconess  shall  wear  the  distinctive  dreaa  of 
the  Institution  while  residing  in  the  Home,  or  in 
the  pariah  to  which  ahe  has  been  licenaed.  £very 
caaAdate  for  the  oflioe  of  I>eaconess  must  reside, 
aa  a  visitor,  in  the  house  for  three  months,  and  if 
then  approved  by  tiie  Warden  and  Head  Deaconess, 
diall  be  admitted  as  a  Pbobatioitsb,  to  reoeive 
tnining  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  This 
period  of  probation,  however,  ahall  be  terminable 
Of  the  Bishop  at  his  discretion.  Candidatea  for 
probation  most  be  eommunioanta,  and  ahall  not  be 
uaa  than  twenty-ooe  years  of  age,  nor  more  than 
forty.  Before  admission  as  probationers,  candi- 
dates ahall  be  required  to  declare  in  writing— 

*'(«)  That  th^  intend  to  serve  for  not  less  than 
three  years  from  their  admission  as  Deaeonoasee. 

**  (h)  That  th^  will  obey  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  dutifnUv  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
Warden  and  Head  Deaoooess. 

"  AH  reaideuta  in  the  Home  of  the  Institution 
■hall  attend  the  services  of  the  church  which,  for 
*sch  pnzpoeea,  may  be  aj^roved  by  the  Bishop." 

Dead,  Baptism  for  the.—The  prac- 
tice^ of  vicanous  baptism  among  some  of  the 
ttdent  heretics.  When  any  convert  had 
^ied  unhaptised^  they  baptisea  a  living  man 
in  his  stead.  It  was  practised  by  the  Mar- 
ciOKFTEs  (q.v.),  and  even  earlier  by  the 
Cerinthians.  [Cebinthus.]  St.  Chrysostom 
thos  describes  it : — "  After  a  catechumen  was 
dead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under  the  bed  of 
tiie  deceased ;  then  coming  to  the  bed  of  the 
d<iad  man,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  receive  baptism,  and  he 
naakjng  no  answer,  the  other  replied  in  his 
>tesd,  and  so  they  baptised  the  '  living  for 
tiie  dead.'"  The  idea  was  that  whatever 
^>oiefit  was  gained  by  this  sacrament  might 


be  transferred  to  the  dead  man  by  baptising 
a  living  person  in  his  stead.  They  justified 
this  practice  by  saying  that  8t.  Paul  author- 
ised it  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  whereas  the  Apostle 
was  only  referring  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
practice,  by  way  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Besurrection,  saying  that  to  practise  this 
vicarious  baptism,  and  then  deny  the  Resur- 
rection, must  be  illogicaL  [See  Bishop  £1- 
licott's  Nfw  Tetiammt  Commentary  on  the 
passage.] 

Dead,  Communion  of  tho.—There 
was  a  superstitious  practice  in  the  African 
Churches  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  those 
who  had  died  sud&nly,  and  thus  been  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  Communion.  It 
was  usual  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at 
funerals,  and  there  crept  in  a  custom  of 
placing  a  small  piece  of  the  bread  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse.  Later  this  was  modified 
b^'  laying  it  on  the  breast  and  bur}-ing  it 
with  the  body.  A  canon  was  made  at  the 
Third  Couucil  of  Carthage  forbidding  this,  on 
the  ground  that  our  Lord  said,  *'  Tcdce,  eat," 
and  that  dead  bodies  could  neither  take  nor 
eat.  A  similar  canon  was  made  at  the  Council 
of  Auxerre,  in  France,  in  678.  It  seems 
that  there  were  traces  of  this  error  in  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
as  he  censares  it  very  strongly,  and  the 
Council  of  Trullo  repeato  the  prohibition  al- 
most in  the  same  words  as  the  Council  of 
Carthage. 

BeacL  Prayin  flor  the.— We  are  on 

totally  (ufferent  ground  here  from  that  on 
which  our  tWo  preceding  subjects  rest.  We 
may  foirly  assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead 
when  St.  Paul  uttered  the  ejaculation,  <*  The 
Lord  g^rant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day"  [2  Tim.  iv.  19J. 
But  this  warrant,  if  we  consider  it  one,  is  the 
only  warrant  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  for 
prayer  for  the  dead.  The  passage  in  2  Mac- 
cabees xii.  46  belongs  to  a  book  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  is  not  used  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine," but  it  indicates  that  this  practice  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  such  prayers  were  used  in  the  ntual  of 
the  Svnago^e  in  our  Lord's  time.  And  it  is 
also  round  m  Christian  writers  in  very  early 
times ;  tf.^.,Tertullian  {circa  190) writes:  "We 
make  oblations  for  the  departed  on  one  day 
in  the  year  "  {de  Cor.  3).  Again,  Cyprian  (260) 
says:  "We  never  fail  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
them,"  %,e.  the  dead, "  as  often  as  we  celebrate 
the  passions  and  days  of  the  martyrs  by  an 
aimual  commemoration.'*  These  oblations 
and  sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  partly  acts  of 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  departed,  and 
partly  acts  of  commemoration  of  their  faith 
and  virtue.  After  a  time  special  masses, 
termed  Missso  de  Sanctis,  were  composed, 
containing  examples  of  such  prayers.  So 
many  abuses  grew  up  in  connection  with  this 
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practioe,  that  in  many  places  the  primitive 
custom  has  ceased  altogether. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  read  out  the 
names  of  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  who 
were  to  be  commemorated  during  the  Divine 
Office.  The  object  of  such  prayers  in  the 
Primitive  Church  was  not  for  the  release  of 
the  soul  from  purgatory,  but  simply  that 
God's  mercy  might  rest  upon  the  dead,  that 
they  "  might  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  society  of 
the  saints"  (336  a.d.).  Again,  these  prayers 
were  made  on  behalf  especially  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  including  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles.  It  certainly  was  not  held 
that  these  were  in  purgatory. 

The  general  attitude  of  the 'Church  of 
England  on  this  subject  seems  dear.  There 
is  nothing  said  against  such  prayers,  but 
there  is  no  public  use  of  them,  though  there 
have  been  always  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  and  those  most  loval,  who  have  used 
them,  e,g.  Dr.  Johnson  ana  Bishop  Heber. 

An  important  decision  which  was  given  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  in  1839,  by  Sir  Herbert 
J.  Fust,  was  that  known  as  the  Woolfrey 
case.  A  Mrs.  Woolfrey  put  up  a  headstone  to 
her  husband's  memory,  with  an  inscription 
beginning  "Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas 
Woolfrey."  The  vicar  prosecuted  her,  but 
the  judge  decided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formuk^ies  of  the  Church  with  which  this 
was  at  variance,  and  since  then  similar  in- 
scriptions are  not  unusual.  A  common  epi- 
taph of  this  character  is,  "Grant  him,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him." 

Deadly  Sin.~It  would  appear  that  the 
Sixteenth  Article  of  the  Enghsh  Church,  in 
which  this  expression  occurs,  was  framed  with 
a  view  to  counteract  an  opinion  originally 
held  by  the  Novatians,  and  revived  by  some 
sects  at  the  period  of  the  Keformation.  By 
maintaining  that  all  sin  after  baptism  was 
unpardonable,  they  not  only  set  forth  a 
dogma  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  reduced  all  moral  offences  to  a 
level,  as  being  equally  heinous  in  the  sight 
of  GTod.  The  former  notion  is  denied  in 
the  Article ;  and  as  respects  the  latter,  while 
the  Church  teaches,  in  agreement  with  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  sin  is  a  grievous  offence 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  that  a 
curse  rests  on  every  one  "  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Law  to  do  them  " — a  curse  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
— yet  she  also  recognises  different  degrees  of 
turpitude  and  guilt  in  the  catalogue  of  sins. 
"  We  are  far  from  the  conceit  of  the  Stoics," 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  "who  made  all  sins  alike. 
We  acknowledge  that  some  sins  of  ignorance 
and  infirmity  may  consist  with  a  state  of 
grace,  which  is  either  quite  destroyed,  or  at 
least  much  eclipsed  and  clouded,  by  other  sins 
that  are  more  heinous  in  their  nature,  and 


more  deliberately  gone  about.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  *  deadly '  is  used  in  the 
Article ;  for  though,  in  the  strictness  of  justice, 
every  sin  is  'deadly,'  yet,  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  those  sins  only  are  deadly 
that  do  deeply  wound  the  conscience  and 
drive  away  grace." 

Dean. — The  derivation  of  this  word  is 
thus  given  by  Bishop  Kennet,  in  his  Paroekial 
Antiquities: — "As  in  England,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  more  easy 
administration  of  justice,  every  hundred  con- 
sisted of  ten  districts,  caXled  tithings^  every 
tithing  of  ten  friborgSf  or  free  pledget,  and 
every  free  (or  frank)  pledge  of  ten  familiet, 
and  in  every  such  tithing  there  was  a  con- 
stable or  civil  dean  appointed  for  the  sub- 
ordinate administration  of  justice  ;  so,  in  con- 
formity to  this  secular  method,  the  spiritual 
p^ovemors,  the  bishops,  divided  each  diocese 
mto  deaneries  (decennaries,  or  tithings),  each 
of  which  was  the  district  of  ten  parieket 
or  churches;  and  over  every  such  district 
they  appointed  a  dean,  who,  in  (dties  or 
large  towns,  was  called  the  dean  of  the 
city  or  town,  and  in  the  country  had  the 
appellation  of  rural  dean.  The  like  office  of 
dean  began  very  early  in  the  great 
monasteries,  especially  in  those  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  where  the  whole  convent  was 
divided  into  deeuries^  in  which  the  dean,  or 
tenth  person,  did  preside  over  the  other  nine; 
took  an  account  of  all  their  manual  operations ; 
suffered  none  to  leave  their  stations  or  to 
omit  their  particular  duty  without  express 
leave ;  visited  their  cells  or  dormitories  every 
night ;  attended  them  at  table,  to  keep  order 
and  decorum  at  their  meals;  guided  their 
conscience,  directed  their  studies,  and  observed 
their  conversation ;  and  for  this  purpose  held 
frequent  chapters,  wherein  they  took  public 
cognisance  of  all  irregular  practices,  and  im- 
posed some  lesser  penances,  but  submitted  all 
their  proceedings  to  the  abbot  or  prelate,  to 
whom  they  were  accountable  for  their  power, 
and  for  the  abuse  of  it.  And,  in  the  larger 
houses,  where  the  number  amounted  to  several 
decuries,  the  senior  dean  had  a  special  pre- 
eminence, and  had  sometimes  the  care  of  all 
devolved  upon  him  alone." 

"  The  institution  of  cathedral  deans  seems 
evidently  to  be  owing  to  this  practice.  When, 
in  episcopal  sees,  the  bishops  dispersed  the 
body  of  their  clergy  by  affixing  them  to 
parochial  cures,  they  reserved  a  college  of 
priests  or  secular  canons  for  their  counsel  and 
assistance,  and  for  the  constant  celebration  of 
Divine  offices  in  the  mother  or  cathedral  church 
— where  the  tenth  person  had  an  inspecting 
and  presiding  power,  till  the  senior  or 
principal  dean  swallowed  up  the  office  of  all 
the  inferior,  and,  in  subordination  to  the 
bishop,  was  head  or  governor  of  the  whole 
society.  His  office  was  to  have  authority 
over  all  the  canons,  presbyters,  and  vicars, 
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and  to  give  poesession  to  them  when  instituted 
1>7  the  bishop ;  to  inspect  their  discharge  of 
the  core  of  sonls;  to  convene  chapters  and 
prende  in  them,  there  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine proper  causes ;  and  to  visit  all  churches 
once  in  three  years  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  men  of  this  dignity  werd 
called  Arehi^prtibyterty  because  they  had  a 
'ntendenoe  or  primacy  over  all  their 
i  of  canonical  priests ;  and  were  likewise 
Decani  Chrutianitatis,  because  their 
diapters  were  courts  of  Christianity  or  ecde- 
sia^ical  judicatures,  wherein  they  censured 
tbeir  offending  brethren,  and  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  within  their  own 
precmcts." 

The  above  passage  explains  two  uses  of  the 
word  dean:  namely,  the  Dean  of  a  Cathedral 
Chapter  and  the  Kural  Dean.  It  should  be 
added  that  with  the  first  class -cathedral 
dcans^must  be  placed  the  deans  of  coUegiate 
durches,  such  as  Westminster  and  Windsor, 
who  yet  have  no  connection  with  episcopal 
•ees.  As  to  the  rural  deans,  though  t^ey  have 
no  absolute  judicial  power,  they  are  a  sort  of 
arch-priests  among  the  parochial  clergy.  On 
them  devolves  the  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the 
lBahop,of  inducting  those  clergy  who  have  been 
instituted  to  livings;  alsoofinspectingchurches 
and  churchyards,  and  reporting  to  the  Arch- 
deacon. To  these  two  must  be  added  a  third  and 
fourth  class  of  dean.  The  third  is  a  dean  who 
has  no  chapter,  and  yet  is  representative  and 
has  cure  of  souls;  he  has  a  peculiar,  and  a 
court  wherein  he  holds  eccleeiastioal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  he  is  not  subject  to  a  visitation  of 
the  bishop  or  ordinary ;  such  is  the  Dean  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  whose  deanery  was  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  memory  of  his 
conquest:  and  the  dean  there  has  cure  of 
mills  and  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the 
liberty  of  BHttle.  Deans  of  the  fourth  class 
are  eccleeiastical  also,  but  the  deanery  is  not 
presentative,  but  donative,  nor  has  the  holder 
of  it  any  cure  of  souls;  he  also  has  a 
cout  and  a  peculiar,  in  which  he  holds 
plea  and  jurisdiction  of  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  are  ecclesiastical,  and  which  arise 
within  his  peculiar,  which  oftentimes  extends 
over  mao^  parishes ;  such  a  dean,  constituted 
by  commission  from  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
ptovince,  is  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  the 
I)ean  of  Booking*,  in  Essex;  and  of  such 
deaneries  there  are  many  more. 

The  word  dean  is  ahK»  applied  to  some  secular 
Sanctions.  Thus  the  eldest  member  of  a  cor- 
pocatiffli  is  called  dean  in  some  places,  and  in 
this  sense  wo  are  to  understand  the  **  Dean  of 
the  Sorbonne,"  and  the  "  Dean  of  Faculty  "  at 
wme  Universitiea.  In  France,  formerly,  the 
rural  dean  had  a  right  to  the  best  horse  and 
the  best  suit  of  clothes  of  a  deceased  euri,  as 
those  who  were  to  see  the  dead  buried  were 
called  Ikana;  they  adjusted  and  settled  the 
pne8t*s  privileges  at  funerals  and  other  parts 
^  Divine  Serrice,  asaigning  each  of  them 


that  station  and  consideration  which  belonged 
to  them. 

Dean  and  Chapter.— The  governing 
body  of  a  cathedral.  The  chapter  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or  prebend- 
aries, who  are  regarded  as  capita  eccktiay 
("  heads  of  the  church'*),  as  being  the  bishop's 
coimdl  and  advisers  in  thin^  spiritual.  When 
originally  formed  by  missionary  bishops, 
they  were  his  chaplains  and  attendants.  He 
established  himself  in  his  seat  fcathedraj^  and 
from  it  they  went  forth  into  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  were 
meanwhile  supported  out  of  his  revenues.  In 
course  of  time  parishes  were  formed,  and 
resident  clergy  established  in  them.  The 
chapter  then  became  stationary  as  the  bishop's 
resident  committee;  but  forming  a  cprporation, 
they  obtained  property,  and  ceased  to  depend 
on  him  for  maintenance.  And  being  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese, they  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
bishop  on  a  vacancy  of  the  see.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  the  cathedral  chapters  had  come  to  consist 
mainly  of  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers  and 
bishops,  who  lived  in  sloth  and  hoarded 
money.  But  this  is  an  abuse  which  has  wcU- 
nigh  passed  away,  and  the  conviction  has  now 
become  established  that  the  cathedral  chapter 
ought  to  present  to  the  other  clergy  an 
example  of  work  and  of  learning,  and  to  be  a 
centre  of  usefulness  to  the  diocese. 

Deanery,  or  Deaary. — The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  dean ;  also  the  house  set  apart 
for  the  residence  of  a  dean.  More  strictly, 
deanry  refers  to  the  office,  and  deanery  to  the 
residence.  By  statuto  3  and  4  Vict.,  c  113, 
s.  24,  the  deanry  of  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church  upon  the  old  foundation, 
excepting  in  Wales,  is  placed  in  the  direct  pa- 
tronage of  the  Queen,  who,  upon  the  vacancy 
of  any  such  deaniy,  can  appoint,  by  letters 
patent,  a  ** spiritual  person"  to  be  dean,  who 
will  thereupon  be  entitled  to  installation. 

Decalogue  (The  Ten  Commandments^. — 
The  introduction  of  these  into  the  Anghcan 
liturgy  dates  from  the  year  1652.  Before  that 
date,  Uiough  placed  in  the  manuals  drawn  up  by 
the  Archbishop  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
they  were  not  an  established  part  of  any  public 
liturgy.  Placed  as  they  are,  with  the  responses, 
in  thd  opening  portion  of  the  Communion 
Service,  they  take  the  place  of  the  old  Cof\fiteor^ 
or  confession  of  sins  made  before  communi- 
cating, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
said,  "  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocenoy, 
O  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  Thine  altar." 
They  may  be  regarded  as  both  a  guide  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  conscience,  and  a  petition  for 
mercy  and  acceptance. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  the  canon  that  the 
Decalogue,  with  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  be  placed  on  the  wall  at  the 
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east  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  canon  should  have  fallen  of 
hite  years  into  abeyance.  The  need  which  led 
to  the  order  has  no  doubt  passed  away,  for  it 
was  unquestionably  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  at  a  time  when  books  were 
scarce.  But  as  a  symbol  there  can  be  few 
nobler  or  truer.  It  is  a  standing  witness,  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Church,  that  fiiith,  prayer, 
and  good  works  are  the  marks  of  a  Qiristian, 
and  are  means  of  union  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

Daoaai  side  (of  a  choir). — In  cathedrals 
the  stall  of  the  dean  (decatd)  was  on  the  right 
hand  of  one  entering  the  choir :  that  is,  on 
the  south  side ;  opposite  was  the  stall  of  the 
chanter,  or  precentor,  oantorii  {q.v.).  These 
names  have  been  transferred  to  the  two 
corresponding  sides  of  the  choir  in  all  "places 
where  Uiey  sing,*'  or  at  least  where  they  sing 
antiphonally. 

Deoian  Persecution  (249— 250).— The 
Christian  Church  had  enjoyed  freedom  from 
persecution  for  nearly  forty  years  from  the 
death  of  Septimius  Severus;  heathenism  seemed 
to  be  hastening  rapidly  to  decay,  while  Christi- 
anity numbered  some  of  ue  profoundest 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  day  amongst 
its  teachers  and  defenders.  But  this  season  of 
peace  was  not  without  bad  efPect  on  the  Chris- 
tians. True,  they  were  able  to  spread  their 
doctrines  fearlessly,  and  to  erect  churches; 
and  converts  might  be  found  in  every  walk  of 
life — in  the  camp,  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
even  the  Emperor's  palace ;  but  many  were 
timid  and  wavering,  and  not  prepared  to  come 
unscathed  from  a  trial  of  their  faith ;  there 
was  no  longer  that  marked  difference  between 
heathens  and  Christians  in  the  performance  of 
their  moral  and  social  duties  which  had  once 
existed;  marriages  were  contracted  with 
heathens;  there  was  a  spirit  of  ostentation 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops  neglected 
their  nocks  to  engage  in  money-getting  occu- 
pations. It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  respectable 
thing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  many  embraced 
Christianity  with  no  better  motive.  Cyprian, 
in  his  letters,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
this  progress  of  corruption.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Decius  became  Emperor, 
in  July,  249.  During  his  short  reign  he 
displayed  many  virtues,  and  was  evidently 
anxious  to  restore  the  declining  greatness  of 
the  Roman  people  by  reviving  ancient  dis- 
cipline. ProDably  this  was  one  reason  why 
he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians 
were  oonoxious  as  religfious  innovators,  and 
that  their  contempt  for  the  heathen  gods  had 
made  the  Roman  people  atheists.  The  sooth- 
sayers, furious  that  their  gains  were  dwindling, 
were  always  ready  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
unreasoning  multitude,  and,  moreover,  the 
hope  of  plunder  formed  no  inconsiderable 
ingfredient  in  the  general  excitement.  It  was 
known  that  many  of  the  wealthy  had  joined 


the  faith.  At  the  end  of  249  or  beginning  of 
250,  Decius  issued  an  edict  commanding 
Christians  to  sacriiice  to  the  gods,  and  imme- 
diately there  commenced  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tion the  Church  had  yet  known,  and  which 
raged  over  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Con- 
temporary writers  draw  horrible  pictures  of 
the  terror  and  agony  which  the  persecution 
caused,  and  yet,  as  has  been  truly  said,  they 
« shock  rather  than  interest,  rather  confuse 
than  inform  us.  The  complicated  struggles, 
the  silent  pangs  of  intenial  emotion,  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  binds  man  to 
life,  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  the  bursting 
of  the  ties  of  long  friei:dship  and  close  affec- 
tion, the  loss  of  worldly  reputation — these  are 
passed  over  almost  untouched,  while  .  .  . 
all  that  can  produce  the  most  violent  revulsion, 
the  sword  and  fire,  wild  beasts,  talons  of  steel, 
the  wheel,  red-hot  iron  chains— every  varied 
torture,  pass  before  us  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  sensation  is  oppressive  and  sickening. 
But,  turning  from  scenes  at  the  bare  imagina- 
tion of  which  the  heart  dies  away,  it  is  deeply 
interesting  to  mark  the  workings  of  human 
pasflion  in  those  days  of  alarm  and  distress. 
Neighbour  betrayed  neighbour,  and  friend 
denounced  friend.  All  feeling  were  deadened 
into  apathy  or  absorbed  mto  selfishness. 
Some,  whoss  spirit  recoUed  from  the  task  of 
dragging  their  victims  before  the  magistrate, 
pointed  them  out  with  the  finger ;  others,  less 
scrupulous,  sought  them  out  m  Uieir  place  of 
refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  flight.  The 
son  Drought  information  against  his  father, 
and  the  father  against  his  son,  and  the  brother 
exposed  his  brother  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack. 
Superstition  had  smothered  the  voice  of  nature. 
All  was  distrust  and  perplexity,  consternation, 
and  a  sense  of  bitter  wrong.  Fanuliee  were 
dissolved,  houses  were  left  empty,  and  the 
deserts  peopled.  The  prisons  could  no  longer 
contain  the  number  of  the  accused,  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  converted  into 
places  of  confinement.  Day  after  day  the 
work  of  carnage  proceeded;  it  engrossed  all 
conversation ;  it  chased  away  all  expression  of 
gaiety  from  public  and  private  assemblies; 
rank,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  infancy, 
or  the  feebleness  of  the  weaker  sex,  obtained 
no  compassion,  no  mitigation  of  rigour.'' 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerasalem,  and  Babylas, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  both  died  there.  Origen  was  imprisoned, 
and  remained  thus  till  the  death  of  Decius ; 
his  friend  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neocaasaiea, 
in  Pontus,  was  obliged  to  fly.  In  Asia 
Minor,  one  bishop,  Eudaemon  of  Smyrna, 
is  said  to  have  denied  the  faith;  but  many 
Christians  here  were  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death.  Egypt  became  the  scene  of  terribte 
cruelty  and  outrage.  Many  Christians  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  and  deserts,  and 
some  remained  there  altogether,  leading  the 
life  of  hermits.  One  of  them,  named  P^iul, 
has  acquired  celebrity  as  being  the  first  hermit. 
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The  penecation  was  directed  ckiefly  against 
the  bead*  of  the  Church ;  Decius  was  jealous 
of  them,  and  afraid  of  their  power,  which 
they  owed  to  the  love  of  their  flocks,  while 
his  power  came  only  from  fear.  In  Borne 
the  Christians  numhered  about  fifty  thousand; 
Fabian,  who  had  been  bishop  about  twelve 
Tern,  was  put  to  death,  and  many  of  his  clergy 
imprisoned.  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life,  but  from  his 
pboe  of  refuge  he  kept  up  communicaticm  by 
fetter  with  h^  clergy,  directing  them  on  many 
important  points. 

Oat  of  this  persecution  arose  two  terms : — 
The  LapMd  were  those  who  apostatised  from 
the  faith,  the  LibeUatiei  those  who,  having 
aTtdded  this  so  fiir  as  burning  incense  or 
offeriDg  sacrifices  was  concerned,  purchased 
certificates  from  the  magistrates,  which  de- 
clared that  the  persons  holding  them  were 
not  to  be  held  suspect.  In  25 1  the  persecution 
had  considerably  abated,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  Decius  was  killed  in  battle. 

Deoiines. — ^A  tax  formerly  levied  by  the 
French  kings  upon  the  ecclesiastics  in  their 
dominions,  and  intended  originally  to  raise 
money  for  the  completing  of  the  Crusades.  In 
1226,  Pope  Hononus  III.  granted  a  decime  to 
Chailes  of  Aniou  for  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  Similar  grants  were  made  after  the 
SidlianYespers,  to  fight  Peter  of  Aragon.  And 
by  reciprocal  courtesy  the  French  kings  some- 
tunes  gave  the  Popes  leave  to  levy  decimes 
on  the  clergy  to  raise  means  for  fi^htin^  the 
German  Emperors.  Then  the  exigencies  of 
the  French  Government  were  held  a  sufficient 
reason  for  such  levies.  In  1516  Leo  X.  gave 
Francis  L  his  consent  for  one  to  be  expended 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Turks,. and  this 
agreement  remained  permanent.  From  that 
date  there  were  many  taxes  levied  on  the  French 
clergy  without  Papal  leave.  The  French  Bevo- 
lotion  put  an  end  to  aU  such  arrangements, 
by  placing  the  Church  on  a  perfectly  new 
footmg. 

Deervtals. — ^The  name  given  to  the  letters 
of  Popes  bearing  an  answer  to  questions  pro- 
pped to  them  by  some  bishop  or  ecclesiastical 
judge,  or  even  bv  particular  persons,  in  which 
they  determined  bnsinees  according  as  the 
ce  required.  Tho  original  name  was 
^*errtatt  eonstittUumj  or  decretaiis  fpiatolOy  after- 
^•rds  dtenUUU .  Gregory  IX.  caused  to  be 
oJlected  the  LeentaU  of  divers  Popes,  from 
1150,  when  Gratian  published  his  I)ecr$tal%um^ 
to  1*230.  These  decretals  are  divided  into  five 
books,  to  which  Boniface  VIIL  added  a 
futh  in  1298.  No  genuine  decretals  have 
^>«n  discovered  earlier  than  those-of  Syricius, 
who  acceded  to  the  Pontifical  chair  m  385; 
bat  in  the  ninth  coiturv  an  earlier  series  ap- 
pewed,  purporting  to  give  decretals  from  the 
time  of  Clement  L,  under  the  assumed  signa- 
(on  of  Isidore,  a  Spanish  bishop  of  the  sixth 
c«Btary.    These  were  accepted  and  quoted  in 


support  of  Papal  claims  for  some  centuries, 
but  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
forgeries. 

DedioatioiL. — Among  the  heathens,  when 
a  temple  was  built,  it  was  dedicated  to 
some  divinity ;  the  Consuls,  PrsBtors,  Censors, 
Vestal  Virgins,  High  Priests,  Decemviri,  and 
Duumviri  being  concerned  in  the  solemnity. 
The  dedication  was  to  be  authorised  by  the 
Senate  and  people,  and  the  College  of  tho 
Priests  were  to  give  their  consent  to  it.  At 
the  solemnity  the  Fontifex  MaximuSy  or  High 
Priest,  having  the  Ceremonial  in  his  hand, 
pronounced  the  form  of  consecration  with  an 
audible  voice.  Afterwards  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  was  conseci-ated  by  sacrifice,  the  en- 
trails of  the  victim  being  laid  upon  an  altar 
of  green  turf ;  then  the  consecrating  person, 
entering  the  temple  with  the  priests,  took 
the  statue  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple  was  consecrated,  and  anointing  it  with 
some  rich  unguent,  laid  it  upon  a  couch  of 
state.  There  were  likewise,  in  process  of  time, 
plays,  entertainments,  and  largesses  given  to 
the  people  upon  such  occasions.  These  dedi- 
cation holy-days  were  anniversaries,  such  as  the 
birthdays  of  princes  and  the  commemoration 
of  the  building  of  towns. 

Such  ceremonies  find  their  explanation  in 
the  religious  instinct  common  to  mankind — 
the  inmost  conviction  that  beneath  all  visible 
things  lies  an  unseen  and  eternal  foundation. 
That  the  heathen  festivals  were  altogether 
mingled  with  error  and  superstition  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  there  was  a  feeling  after 
God  in  what  thev  did.  They  wor^ipped 
"  they  knew  not  what ; "  Christ  came  to  teach 
them  how  to  find  Him  whom  they  ignorantly 
worshipped.  That  their  ceremonial  of  dedi- 
cation came  from  a  true  instinct  is  proved  to 
us  by  the  fact  that  Solomon  solemnly  aedicated 
his  temple  to  the  Lord ;  that  at  its  rebuilding 
it  was  again  dedicated  ;  that  a  festival  of  de- 
dication was  afterwards  instituted,  which  our 
Lord  sanctioned  [John  vii.].  There  is  no 
distinct  date  to  be  ascertained  for  the  first  de- 
dication of  Christian  churches.  Probably  it 
dates  from  their  first  building.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  customary  in  the  time  of  Constantme.  In 
course  of  tune  the  anniversary  feast  of  the 
saint  to  whose  memory  a  church  is  dedicated 
came  to  be  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
[Waxe.] 

Defender- — An  old  office  and  title  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Cassiodorus,  lib.ix.,  cap.  26. 
says  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public,  and  acquitted  themselva* 
well,  had  this  title.  The  patriarchal  Churches 
had  likewise  their  Defendersywho  were  obliged 
by  their  office  to  see  that  the  poor  had  no 
injustice  done  them,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
rights  and  interests  belon^ng  to  the  Church. 
This  office  of  Defender  of  the  Church  began 
in  423,  as  we  learn  from  the  42nd  canon  of 
an  African  council.     Those  were  also  called 
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Defenders  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  who 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  provinces,  to 
take  care  of  the  dues  and  revenues  belonging 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
This  Pope  made  seven  Regionary  Defenders, 
i,e.,  to  take  care  of  the  seven  wards  or  quarters 
of  the  city,  in  conformity  to  the  seven  region- 
ary deacons  and  sub-deacons  set  up  before. 
Afterwards  every  parish  church  had  an  officer 
of  this  kind,  called  a  churchwarden.  The 
Defenders  of  the  Church  were  likewise  called 
Advocates^  the  office  being  in  some  places 
hereditary  and  sometimes  conferred  by  the 
prince.  [Can.  ix.  Coneil,  Carth.]  Thus  the 
Komans  made  choice  of  Charlemagne  for  St. 
Peter*s  Advoeatey  against  the  King  of  the 
Lombards ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Emperor 
at  his  coronation  is  called  the  Churches  Advo- 
cate. The  Kings  of  Kngland  have  always 
been  styled  Dejfendert  qf  the  Faith  since 
the  title  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  upon 
Henry  VIII.  for  writing  against  Luther. 
Pope  Leo's  Bull  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  in  fact  the  title  belonged  of 
right  to  the  King  of  England  before  that  time. 
Several  old  charters  are  in  existence  which 
bear  it,  so  that  Pope  Leo's  Bull  was  merely 
the  renewal  of  an  old  dignity. 

Defensor  Xatrimoiiii.— An  officer  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  employed  in  all 
matrimonial  suits,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
divorce  being  obtained.  His  function  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  Queen's  Proctor  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court.  He  is  sworn  to  discharge  his 
office  faithfully,  to  keep  himself  well  informed 
of  every  stage  in  the  case,  and  to  appeal  against 
the  first  sentence  declaring  any  marriage  null. 
The  law  respecting  these  "  defenders  of  the 
marriage ''  is  laid  down  in  Benedict  XIV.'s 
bull  Dei  MiaeratioM. 

Degradation. — ^The  act  of  depriving  a 
clergyman  for  ever  of  his  dignity  on  account 
of  crime  or  unworthiness.  Verbal  degradation 
was  to  depose  a  man  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  though  not  actually  to 
obliterate  the  spiritual  powers  conferred  at 
his  ordination.  Jteal  degradation  stripped  a 
man  of  his  orders,  and  he  might  be  then 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  court  for  punish- 
ment. Often,  however,  rather  than  do  this, 
the  degraded  priests  were  shut  up  in 
monasteries  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  Degra- 
dation was  performed  only  by  bishops,  and  a 
form  of  ceremonial  for  this  was  drawn  up  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  bishop  publicly  stripped 
him  of  his  clerical  vestments,  his  head  was 
shaved  so  as  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the 
tonsure;  and  then  the  bishop  addressed  him  in 
these  words :  "  By  the  authority  of  God 
Almighty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  our  own,  we  take  away  from  thee  the 
clerical  habit,  and  depose,  degrade,  and  deprive 
thee  of  aU  order,  benefice,  and  clerical 
privilege." 


Degrees*  Academic.  —  Titles  confeiTed 
on  men  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  certain 
arts  or  sciences.  The  origin  of  them  is  traced 
to  the  legal  school  of  Bologna,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century .  The  teachers 
were  st^'led  "  doctors,"  and  they  formed  them- 
selves mto  a  coUege,  and  conferred  the  same 
title  on  any  of  their  pupils  who  satisfied  them 
of  proficiency  by  examination.  Pope  Euge- 
nius  in.,  in  1151,  arranged  for  the  conferring 
the  same  title  on  those  who  showed  them- 
selves skilled  in  canon  law,  making  the  three 
degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor. 
Thus  degrees  were  at  first  the  privilege  of 
adepts  in  civil  or  canon  law,  or  both.  The 
bachelor  became  such  simply  on  proof  that  he 
had  studied  his  subject  for  so  long  a  time ;  on 
private  examination  he  was  made  a  licentiate; 
he  could  then  wait,  or  proceed  at  once  to  the 
doctorate,  for  which  he  was  required  to  hold 
in  the  cathedral  a  Public  disputation  with 
learned  students.  This  being  done,  he  was 
publicly  invested  by  the  bishop  or  the  arch- 
deacon with  the  doctor's  ring  and  cap,  and 
seated  in  the  doctor's  chair.  His  title  was 
then  recognised  throughout  Christendom  to 
teach  with  authority.  Peter  Lombard  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  degrees  for 
theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  other  &cultiee  were  included, 
as  arts  and  medicine.  **  Bachelor  "  became  an 
independent  degree,  given  after  examination; 
then  in  universities  a  man  proceeded  to  the 
degpree  of  '*  Master,"  the  name  originallv 
sig^fying  the  magister  of  a  cathedral  school; 
then  passing  on  to  one  appointed  to  g^ve 
theological  instruction  in  cathedral  citiee. 
Thus  in  foreign  universities  "Master"  and 
"  Doctor"  became  synonymous,  and  "  licen- 
tiate "  continued  to  be  a  distinct  degree.  When 
a  distinction  was  made,  the  title  of  **  Master" 
was  applied  to  theology  and  "Doctor "to 
other  studies.  The  Doctorate  of  Philoe<^hy 
is  a  modern  degree.  Formerly  degrees  were 
given  in  England  in  both  canon  and  dvil 
law ;  then,  as  the  former  ceased  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate study  the  title  was  given  **in  utroqw 
Jure"  {i.e.j  as  combining  bSth),  and  this  title 
was  LL.D. ,  Doctor  of  Laws.  This,  however,  is 
now  only  given  by  Cambridge  and  Dublin, 
Oxford  andDurham  having  altogether  dropped 
the  double  title  for  D.C.L.,  "  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law."  The  three  Uni versitiee  confer  degrees 
also  in  Music  and  Medicine.  The  degrees  of 
"  B.A."  and  "  M.A."  are  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  by  royal  licence,  and  these 
degrees  are  held  in  as  high  respect  as  any,  the 
possession  of  them  indicating  that  thepossessor 
has  shown  himself  a  well-r^td  schol^.  But 
there  are  also  "  bogus  "  degrees  conferred  by 
foreign  and  American  universities,  which  are 
absolutely  worthless.     Thus  a  man  st^l^ 

himself    "M,A.,    Univ.    of  -,"    having 

received  it  on  .sending  £6  to  this  "  Univer- 
sity." The  title  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  for 
about  £16,  and  people  are  still  found  who 
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beHeye  that  it  proves  the  poeseasioii  of  some 
knowledge. 

It  will  thuB  be  seen  that  Doctor  of  Divinity 
ii  the  highest  and  most  honourable  degree 
which  omrersities  grant  (in  Latin,  S.T.P., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Theology),  though  the 
right  conveyed  in  these  words  of  all  doctors 
to  give  pubHc  lectures  on  divinity  within  the 
limits  A  their  Universily  has  been  long  in 
abejanoe.  The  University  of  London  does 
not  confer  Divinity  degrees.  When  conferred 
daewhere,  they  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, only  given  to  persons  in  holy  orders. 
Thk  rule  is  invariable  in  most,  if  not  all, 
^Uah-speaking^  Universities;  abroad,  one 
or  two  instances  of  lay  D.D.*s  may  be  found, 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  the  celebrated 
nwtaphysidan  {d,  1866),  who  was  a  D.D.  of 
LeTOen;  Baron  Bunsen  {d.  1860)  also  held  the 
degree.  [See  Nola  and  Queries,  4ih  S.  ix.  66, 
147.]  At  Ounbridge,  according  to  the  Usts  in 
Fuller's  history  of  the  University,  the  last 
Doctor  of  Omon  Law  graduated  in  1532, 
except  one  in  1556,  during  Queen  Mary's 
xvstoiatiQn  of  Popery. 

Deification.  —  The  offering  divine 
honours  to  a  man.  Pagans  held  that  those 
mortals  who  had  done  g^reat  deeds  on  earth 
were  enrolled  among  the  gods.  This  word  is 
woietimes  applied  by  medisBval  writers  to  the 
rtite  of  mortal  man  bron^t  by  holiness  into 
perfect  conformity  to  the  Divine  WilL 

Dei  jgratia  {'*  by  the  grace  of  God").— An 
expression  added  after  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign, to  express  that  it  is  by  God's  will  that 
longs  reign.  The  phrase  was  first  used  by  the 
^^nuokish  emperors ;  and  a  proof  of  the  value 
set  upon  it  by  tbe  English  people  was  given 
•ome  years  ago,  when,  flonns  being  issued 
without  the  '*  D.G.,"  such  disapprobation  was 
shown  that  such  coinage  was  readied. 

DeLrts. — Those  who,  while  they  confess 
their  belief  in  a  Gk>d,  deny  that  He  has  made 
anj  rereli^on  of  Himself  save  by  His  works 
in  nature.  But  they  have  of  late  years  been 
suhdiridBd  into  those  who  reject  altogether  the 
idea  of  His  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  those  who  believe  in  His  continued 
providence.  Thelatter  dass  have  been  named 
ilteistB,  though  more  recently,  under  the 
stress  of  the  more  fundamental  controversy 
^ith  Agnostics  and  Materialists,  the  word 
Theist  £as  been  commonly  applied,  as  a  more 
genersl  one,  to  even  Christian  Apologists. 
Hobdivisions  of  Deism,  again,  have  been  made, 
one  dass  shading  off  into  the  other ;  but  in  all 
cases  that  whidi  characterises  them  is  the 
^etaal  of  the  Divine  authority  and  truth  of 
^  Scriptures.  But  there  are  Deists  who 
Pr<rfeas  to  recognise  in  the  Scriptures  the 
ni^best  morality  which  has  ever  been  uttered 
W  man,  and  others  who  impugn  the  character 
01  Christ  Himself,  and  deny  the  immortality 
afthesoul. 

The  (»rigin  of  Deism  is  to  be  sought  in  the 


great  religious  earthquake  which  accompanied 
Uie  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
movement,  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Calvin,  Latimer,  Hooper,  was  the  result  of 
intense  religious  conviction.  They  revolted 
from  the  falsehoods,  frauds,  corruptions 
which  defiled  the  Church,  and  raised  their 
protest  against  them.  The  exposures  which 
they  made,  and  their  demohtion  of  much  that 
had  hitherto  been  accepted  without  inquiry,  led 
on  others  to  question  the  Divine  authority,  first 
of  the  Church,  then  of  the  Scriptures.  Re- 
actions, though  necessary,  inevitably  bring 
evils  in  their  train.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  little  as  he  intended  it,  led  of 
necessity  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  em- 
pirical ;  it  demanded  at  every  turn  proofs  of 
each  opinion  and  doctrine,  and  this  was 
applied  to  the  statements  of  the  miracles  and 
other  facts  of  the  Bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  ignoring  of  the  inward  voice 
of  God  to  men.  E^land  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Deism,  and  its  father 
to  be  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  friend 
of  Bacon  and  Casaubon.  [Hbrbb&t  of  Chbr- 
BUBT.]  Thomas  Hobbes,  also  a  friend  of  Bacon, 
a  vigorous  thinker,  who  sold  his  intellect  to 
the  service  of  arbitrary  power,  maintained 
that  Christianity  whs  an  Oriental  theory 
evolved  out  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  he 
an  instrument  of  national  government ;  that 
there  is  no  binding  religion  but  such  as  the 
State  enforces;  that  all  knowledge  is  from 
sense-peroeption,  and  therefore  that  nothing 
can  exist  apart  from  the  body.  [Hobbes.] 
From  his  doctrines  Charles  Blount  gathered 
the  views  which  he  put  forth  in  his  Oracles 
of  MetuoHy  denying  the  neceesit>'  of  Atone- 
ment and  Mediation.  He  committed  suicide 
in  1693,  because  his  sister-in-law  refused  to 
marry  him.  John  Locke  aimed  at  the 
re-uniting  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christianity  had  been  broken,  but  by  minim- 
ising differences  he  cut  away  some  of  the 
most  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
without  any  such  purpose  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  Deism.  [Locks.]  Lord  Shaftesbury  (167 1- 
1713),  advocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality, 
in  his  Charaeterietiet,  mingled  irony  with  ap- 
parent reverence  for  the  Otiristian  faith  John 
Toland  (1661-1722),  a  vain  but  clever  writer, 
made  an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
records.  [Toland.]  MandeviUe,  in  his  Fable 
of  the  £eesj  represented  the  passions  and  vices 
of  men  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  demed  the  saoredness  of  moral- 
ity. Anthony  Collins  (1676-1729)  advanced  be- 
yond preceding  Deists  in  his  JOiecouree  ofFree^ 
thinking  and  his  JHeeourse  on  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  Christian  Religion,  He  attacked 
the  clergy  as  being  *'  narrow-minded,'*  ac- 
cused them  of  forging  the  sacred  writings, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The  former 
of  these  works  was  answered  by  Bentley  with 
terrible  severity  and  astonishing  acuteness, 
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and  OoUins'fl  method  of  retreat  was  to  re-publish 
an  edition  of  his  book  in  French,  in  which  he 
alteored  Uie  blots  which  Bentley  had  hit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Bentley 
was  beside  the  mark.  His  second  work  was 
answered  by  Chandler  (q.v.)and  Sherlock  fq.  v.). 
Collins*s  works  form  a  text-book  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedists  (q-v.)*  Woolston,  in 
his  DiseouTM  on  the  MiraeUs  (1727),  treated 
them,  especially  the  Lord*s  Resurrection,  as 
idle  tales,  mere  allegories,  and  was  answ^ed 
by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  Fastoral  Letters^ 
and  by  Sherlock  in  his  Trial  of  the  Witneetee. 
The  effect  of  these  works  was  to  create  a 
strong  reaction  against  Deism,  but  it  was 
revived  by  Matthew  Tindal  (1666-1783), 
perhaps  the  ablest  Deist  who  had  hitherto 
appeared.  [Tindal.]  In  a  work  entitled  CAm- 
tianity  a$  Old  as  the  Creation,  he  contended 
that  the  Scriptures  were  mere  documents  of 
natural  religion,  and  that  both  miracles  and 
ceremonials  were  additions  of  men  for 
purposes  of  self-interest.  He  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  by  Waterland,  and  by 
Law.  Morgan  also,  under  the  influence  of 
motives  which  did  him  no  credit  (he  was  a 
dissenting  preacher,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  pulpit),  wandered  through  every 
variety  of  opinion,  and  ended  in  infidelity. 
He  died  in  1743.  His  works  were  The 
Moral  Philosopher  and  The  Resurrection  qf 
Jesus,  The  Apostles,  he  said,  taught  antagon- 
istic Gospels,  but  St.  Paul  deserved  req>ect 
because  he  was  a  freethinker  and  repudiator 
of  the  Law.  It  was  The  Moral  Philosopher 
which  called  forth  Warburton*s  Divine  Legation, 
[Warburton.]  Lord  Bolingbroke(1676-1761), 
though  more  widely  known  as  a  politician, 
finds  place  among  the  Deistical  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  plotted 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  he  had  to  fly  the 
country',  and  while  in  France  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  imbibed  the  opinions,  of  Voltaire. 
He  applied  the  low  and  mean  ideas  which  he 
had  formed  of  national  government  to  religion : 
that  its  root  is  selfishness,  and  that  this  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  human  action.  He  accepted 
as  truth  the  power  of  God,  but  treated  His 
moral  goodness  as  something  beyond  human 
cognisance,  and  pronounced  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  a  useful  doctrine  by  which  to 
influence  mankind,  and  a  powerful  aid  to 
government,  but  for  the  enhghtened  natural 
religion  was  sufficient.  He  advocated  poly- 
gamy as  a  means  of  population.  Thomas 
Chubb  (1679-1746),  who  was  almost  a  con- 
temporary of  Bolingbroke,  represented  Deism 
among  the  lower  class,  as  Bolingbroke  in  the 
upper.  He  was  a  glover  and  tallow-chandler  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
readiness  and  fluency  with  the  pen.  [Chubb.] 
He  began  as  a  writer  with  a  Socinian  treatise, 
The  Supremacy  of  God  the  Father  Asserted^  and 
followed  it  with  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets 
on  Faiths  Mysteries^  Origin  of  Evil^  Virtue,  etc. 
His  principal  work,  published  in  1738,  was 


The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Asserted,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  Gospel  was 
the  revelation  of  the  moral  law  of  nature, 
the  violation  of  which  was  to  be  repented  of, 
or  punished  at  the  final  Judgment,  but  that 
the  Apostles  had  misunderstood  and  misin- 
terpreted it.  Henry  Dodwell,  in  his  Chris- 
tianity  not  Founded  on  Argument  (1742),  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  by  its  verynatiu^ 
religious  faith  excluded  the  exercise-  of  all 
thought.  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Season 
[Painb]  was  published  in  1794,  and  is  still 
circulated  by  the  Secularists  among  the 
masses.    [Secularism.] 

The  numerous  treatises  written  by  the 
clergy  against  the  Deists  exhibited,  no  doubt, 
more  learning,  but  some  of  them  were  by  no 
means  satisfaotory.  There  were  no  appeals  to 
the  deepest  qualities  of  man ;  they  were  cold 
and  unsympathetic,  and  too  often  suggested 
doubts  in  circles  where  before  none  existed. 
Many  apostasies  took  place  from  the  Church, 
not  so  much  into  avowed  unbelief  as  into 
indifference.  The  ablest  representative  of 
this  class  was  David  Hume  (1711-1776), 
who,  in  the  uncertainty  at  which  he  had 
arrived  respecting  all  human  affairs,  con- 
cluded it  best  to  be  independent  in  all  things. 
One  of  the  greatest  means  which  God  raised 
up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from 
Deism  was  the  preaching  of  Wesley.  A  great 
revival  of  spirituality  was  seen  among  the 
people,  and  infldel  treatises  almost  disappeared, 
to  be  revived  in  new  forms  in  our  own  day. 

But  though  the  professed  literature  of 
unbelief  was  discontinued,  its  evil  results 
continued  to  be  seen  in  the  scepticism  which 
marked  the  age  succeeding.  Gibbon's  great 
History — a  wonderful  monument  of  learning 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  literary  power  and 
skill — is  tainted  by  his  dislike  of  Cluistianity, 
as  well  as  by  a  too  evident  love  of  pruriency. 
The  imitation  of  English  customs  and  insti- 
tutions in  France  which  marked  the  period 
preceding  the  Revolution  extended  itself  to 
mfidel  hterature,  and  to  English  inflaence 
must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  evil  which 
marked  Fi'ench  philosophy. 

Of  the  treatises  in  reply  to  the  Deists  we 
have  named  several  in  ike  course  of  this 
article.  The  other  principal  ones  are  the 
following  :--Stillingfleet*s  Letters  to  a  Deist, 
Baxter's  Reasons  for  the  Christum  Religim, 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  Lord  Lyttlo- 
ton's  Observations  on  the  emersion  of  St,  Foul, 
Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  Christiamty  in 
answer  to  GKbbon,  and  Apology  for  the  Bihle 
in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  ; 
Bishop  Douglas's  reply  to  Hume,  Beattie's 
Force  of  Truth,  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  (by 
far  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  named), 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  a  Deist. 

For  the  history  of  English  Deism  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  be  consulted: — Leland's 
View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers; 
Farrar's  History  of  Free  Thought;    Hunt's 
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[  Mpfiut  Thowfhi  im  JBnyUmd;  Dr.  StO!ighton*8 
St^fion  in  EmgUmd ;  £s9a^t  and  Reviews^  No, 
IT, :  "  TemUneies  rf  Belxgumu  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  ;  "  Abbey  and  Overton's 
£iMy«  Ml  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Delaffates. — literally,  chosen  deputies, 
appointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  others;  thus, 
the  del^ypites  that  compose  the  Diocesan  Con- 
ference are  elected  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
each  diocese.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Court  of  Dele^tes  was  the  final  court 
of  ^peal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  court 
'Was  composed  of  judges  selected  by  the 
Lofd  Chancellor,  and  commissioned  under  the 
Qreat  Seal  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Dp 
to  1534  the  final  court  of  appeal  was  the 
Prae,  but  by  26  Henry  VIII.  this  Court 
of  Delegates  was  set  up,  and  all  appeals  to 
Rome  forUdden.  In  William  IV.'s  reign 
the  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished,  and 
tiie  J»licial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
qypmnted  in  its  place  as  the  court  of  final 
a{^eaL  A  great  defect  in  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates was  the  fact  that  its  members  were 
selected  as  each  appeal  was  presented,  and 
hence  an  opening,  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  prejudiced  judges  to  try  a  particular 
appeal 

DemstrilUy  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  189,  which  See  he  held  for  forty-three 
^ears,  djring  about  232.  He  was  a  man  of 
imperiooB  nature ;  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  ^pointed  Origen  as  its  head  on  the 
departure  of  Clement  in  203.  He  sent  him 
on  a  mccesaful  mission  to  the  Roman  Oov- 
ernor  of  Arabia  in  217.  Their  friendship 
vaa,  however,  interrupted.  Demetrius  was 
jealoos  of  0rigen*8  popularity,  and  specially 
angry  that  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
aiu  TheocUstus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  had  per- 
mitted Origen,  while  only  a  layman,  to  preach 
in  their  churches;  it  wounded  his  hier- 
archical pride.  He  recalled  him  to  Alexandria, 
and  for  a  time  their  friendly  relations  were 
lestond;  but  in  228  Origen  re-visited  his 
friends  in  Ptdeetine,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  Cesarea.  This  Demetrius  could  not  for- 
^ve,  and  he  conTened  a  synod,  accused 
Origen  of  heresy,  and  excluded  him  from  the 
<)Qinmnnion  of  Uie  Chorch. 

DenuMdoil.— The  term  used  in  the  Pres- 
tyterian  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  resigna- 
turn  of  a  minister. 

Bsodlirge. — ^The  name  given  by  some  of 
the  Gnostic  sects  to  the  creator  of  the  world, 
vho,  according  to  their  opinions,  was  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  was  a 
pbilosophiGal  term  derived  from  classical 
"ooroet,  its  Uteral  meuning  being  "  a  worker 
fer  the  people,^  henoe  applied  to  the  orderly 
di^oser  or  regulator  of  the  universe.    The 


philosophers  of  the  Neo-Platonio  school, 
together  with  the  Gnostics,  felt  a  reluctance 
in  bringing  the  Supreme  Being  into  contact 
with  the  world  of  matter,  and  hence  they  held 
that  the  Demiurge  was  working  out,  but  im- 
unconsciously,  the  plans  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Demiurge  was  also  termed  by 
them  the  '*  Soul  of  the  Univc 


Denarii  da  Caritate.  —  Customary 
oblations,  anciently  made  to  cathedral 
churches  about  the  time  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  parish  priests  and  many  of  their  parish' 
ioners  went  m  procession  to  visit  their  mother 
church.  They  were  afterwards  changed  into 
a  settled  due,  and  usually  charged  upon 
the  parish  priest,  though  at  first  it  was  but  a 
gift  of  charity,  or  present,  towards  the  support 
and  ornament  of  the  bishop's  See. 

DaniSy  St.— Said  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
France  ajid  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris. 
There  are  many  traditions  concerning  him, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
information.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Greek 
Church  that  he  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  sent  by  Clement  from  Rome  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gkiuls.  A  more  probable 
account  is  that  he  came  about  250,  made 
many  converts  in  Paris,  and  was  afterwards 
brought,  with  two  priests,  before  the  Boman 
governor,  by  whose  order  they  were  cruelly 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  in  272.  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  say  that  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but 
rescued  by  a  pious  woman,  named  Catulla, 
who  buried  them  near  the  scene  of  their 
martyrdom,  and  built  a  chapel  over  their 
tomb.  King  Dagobert,  about  638,  founded 
an  abbey  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Denis,  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  and  was  for  many 
ages  the  burial-place  of  the  French  kings. 
£s  festival  is  observed  on  OctobOT  9th. 

Denniarlc. — The  conversion  of  Denmark 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Whilst  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  Chris- 
tian Europe,  brave  men  went  forth  into  the 
dreary  regions  whence  they  came,  in  the  hope 
of  implanting  Christian  civilisation  among  the 
pine  forests  and  by  the  ice-bound  lakes. 
Charlemagne  had  hojped  to  establish  a  bishopric 
at  Hamburg,  but  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  carry  out  his  design.  After  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  (801-865),  Anskar,  a 
native  of  a  viUa^  near  Amiens,  undertook 
the  Danish  mission.  He  was  joined  by  a 
brother  monk,  Autbert,  but  no  one  else  could 
be  found  to  go  with  them  on  so  dangerous  an 
expedition.  After  two  years  Autbert  died, 
but  they  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  school 
at  Schleswig,  and  in  converting  the  king.  But 
the  people  were  bitterly  angry ;  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  Anskar,  feeling  that  his  work  was  at  an 
end  for  the  present,  departed  for  Sweden  (829). 
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He  and  his  companions  were  robbed  by  pirates 
on  their  way,  but  before  long  had  established 
the  faith  there.  In  834  Aniskar  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  with  a  general 
commission  to  superintend  the  northern  mis- 
sions, and  the  Swedish  mission  was  committed 
to  one  Simon,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Anskar. 
Just  three  years  after,  the  fierce  Norsemen 
attacked  Hamburg,  and  burnt  the  church  and 
monastery  which  Anskar  had  built.  Driven 
from  his  church,  he  did  not  lose  heart,  but 
travelled  about  his  See,  to  hear  before  long 
that  owing  to  similar  disasters  the  Swedish 
mission  was  crushed.  But  his  patience  and 
strength  of  hope  had  a  gradual  effect  on  the 
people,  and  things  began  to  look  brighter. 
He  rebuilt  his  church,  and  presently  went 
forth  again  himself  to  make  another  attempt 
in  Sweden,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  life,  on  his  return  to  Ham- 
burg, was  to  boldly  face  some  chiefs  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  induce  them  to  set 
their  captives  free.  But  many  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  fierce  Vikings  declared  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  Cross.  All  through 
the  tenth  century  the  struggle  went  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Canute  that  a 
permanent  conquest  was  made  (1019-35). 
Even  then  the  Church  in  Denmark  was 
never  so  fully  organised  as  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  canon  law  would  not  fit  in  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  free  as  this  was  from  the  Roman 
admixture  whicii  the  other  nations  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Pope  was  far  away,  and  but 
little  hefod  of.  When  the  Reformation  came 
there  was  no  spontaneous  outburst  of  zeal  as 
in  other  lands,  but  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  adopted  from  Germany,  the  Roman 
Church  was  abolished,  its  authority  abrogated, 
its  property  seized.  All  the  bishops,  wi&  one 
exception,  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  being  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Pope.  The  Church  of  Denmark  thencefor- 
ward became  known  as  *Hhe  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Country."  For 
a  while  no  other  relinon  was  allowed,  but  the 
freer  Constitution  of  1849  gave  greater  free- 
dom, and  religious  disqualifications  were 
removed.  The  population  at  present  com- 
prises about  two  millions  of  the  Established 
Church,  4,000  Jews,  and  perhaps  as  many 
Baptists. 

Denfly  PiTBiL — ^A  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, bom  1690  at  Boom,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  Antwerp.  He  was  Reader  in  Theology' 
at  Bialines  for  twelve  years,  and  priest  of  St. 
Romwald*s  Church,  ana  also  president  of  the 
College  at  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  died  in 
1776.  The  work  which  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  is  Theologia  Moralit  et  DoomO' 
tica  ;  it  is  a  defence  of  every  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in 
their  colleges.  Protestant  moralists  have 
severely  condemned  him  for  his  casuistry. 


Deocbuid  (D^o  dandmt),  —  A  personal 
chattel  which  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  death  of  any  reasonable  creature, 
was  formerly  forfeited  to  the  Sovereign,  to 
be  applied  to  pious  uses,  or,  as  the  name 
impbes,  "  given  to  Qod.'*  It  was  distributed 
in  alms  by  the  high  almoner.  According 
to  Blackstone,  it  was  originally  designed  as 
an  expiation  for  the  souls  of  such  as  were 
snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  the  Church,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  apparel  of  a  stranger  who  was 
found  dead  was  applied  to  puraiase  masses 
for  the  good  of  his  souL  This  may  account 
for  the  rule  of  law,  that  no  deodand  was  due 
when  an  infant  under  the  age  of  discretion 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart  or  horse,  or 
the  like,  not  being  in  motion ;  whereas,  if  an 
adult  person  fell  from  thence  and  was  killed, 
the  thing  was  forfeited,  liie  law  of  deodand 
was  abolished  in  1846. 

Beo  Oratias  (Lat.,  ^Thanks  be  to 
God"). --In  earlytimes  a  mutual  salutation 
by  Christians.  The  word  ago,  or  agas  is 
understood—"  I  give,"  or  "  give."  The  theo- 
logical use  of  the  root  from  which  this  verb 
is  derived  is  seen  in  the  expressions,  now 
familiar,  of  "an  Act  of  Faith,  or  of  Con- 
trition;" though  the  English  form  of  the 
phrase  in  question,  "  an  Act  of  Grace,"  is  not 
common  by  reason  of  the  difFerent  meaning 
which  the  latter  word  has  acquired.  It  is 
used  in  the  offices  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
also  in  some  English  churches  after  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel. 

B.G.— These  letters  either  stand  for  Deo 
Gbatias,  or,  when  used  on  coins,  etc,  for  Dm 
Gratia,  "by  the  grace  of  God.** 
DepositioiL.  [Dbp&ivation.] 
Depravity.  [Obioinal  Sin.] 
BepreoattioiUi.— These  form  the  second 
of  the  four  portions  into  which  the  Litany 
appointed  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
^ogland  may  be  separated,  viz.:  Invocations, 
Deprecations,  Intercessions,  and  Supplications. 
In  this  section  certain  fundamental  sins  are 
deprecated,  and  deliverance  from  them,  and 
inferentially  from  their  results,  is  pnyed 
for.  After  the  introductory  prayer,  in 
which  sin  is  referred  to  in  general  as  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future — both  the  sin  of  our  famen 
and  also  our  own,  with  the  vengeance  it  may  in> 
cur  in  time  to  come-^he  Deprecations  Prop» 
begin,  broken  up  into  groups,  five  in  number, 
each  followed  by  the  prayer,  "Good  Lord, 
deliver  us."  The  first  is  for  deliverance  from 
sin,  its  innate  evils,  its  author,  its  full  re- 
sults ;  the  second  is  for  help  against  inward 
sins  of  the  heart;  the  third  is  for  preserva- 
tion from  outward  sins  of  the  flesh  and  their 
sources,  such  sins  being  called  <*  deadly,"  not 
with  reference  to  the  Roman  distinction  of 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  but  because  of  their 
specially  dangerous  character ;  the  fourtii  is 
for  protection  from  bodily  harm  and  aodde&t 
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d.  ytawoB  kinds,  and  from  "  sndden  death ; " 
wfaSe  the  fiftii  dause  combines  a  wide  peti- 
tion against  dangers — dvil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
spinfeoaL  In  this  last  deprecation,  the  words 
**  rebdlion  "  and  **  schism  "  were  added  after 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II. — a  prayer 
which  the  dieomstances  of  the  time  explain. 
In  ibe  Prayer  Book  of  £dward  VI.  also,  after 
the  mention  of  ''privy  conspiracy,"  were 
appended  the  words,  ''from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishop  of  Borne  and  all  his  detestable 
eoormities,"  but  they  were  struck  oat  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth. 

Tlie  Deprecations  dose  with  three  additional 
danses  addressed  directly  to  Christ,  contain- 
ing a  brief  summary  of  the  6U)6pel  and  its 
chief  events  from  the  Incarnation  to  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church,  on  which  is 
groonded  the  same  pathetic  cry  for  deliver- 
anoe  ss  before,  both  in  the  shadows  and 
sunshine  of  man's  mortal  Hfe,  in  the  hour  of 
death  that  doses  it,  and  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment that  f oUows  it. 

Pepgivatioii. — ^A  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  legally  constituted  authori^,  whereby 
any  eodesiastical  officer  is  deprived  of  his 
preferment  or  office.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
deprivation,  vis.,  deprivatio  a  benefieio^  and 
deprwati0  ab  oJUio  :  the  former  is  when,  for 
aotne  due  cause,  a  cleric  is  deprived  of  the 
preferment  wludi  he  holds ;  the  latter  is  when 
the  der^^yman  is  for  ever  debarred  from  exer- 
cising his  sacred  office ;  his  orders  are  indelible, 
and  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  by  this  sen- 
tence he  is  deposed  or  degraded  and  forbidden 
to  exerdse  his  powers.  This  must  be  pro- 
noonced  by  the  Bishop.  The  dvil  power 
may  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  deprive  any 
ecclesiastic  of  his  office ;  thus  by  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  an  incumbent  may 
be  deprived  after  three  years'  resistance  to  the 
decrees  of  tiie  Court  established  by  that  Act. 

HepQtatllS. — The  name  for  an  Acolttb 
(q.v.)  m  the  Greek  Church. 

Peyntiegy  Dissektino.  —  A  committee 
elected  eveiT  year  by  the  congregations  of 
Protestant  Diwenters  of  London  and  the 
neighbourhood,  for  watching  over  matters 
aAKting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Dis- 
sentecB.  Each  congregation  within  twdve 
miles  appoints  two  deputies,  who  have  been 
thus  elected  annually  smce  1737,  the  organi- 
sstion  having  been  determined  upon  at  a 
Kcaieral  meeting  held  Nov.  9th,  1732.  The 
Coomiittee  watdi  Bills  introduced  into  Par- 
hament,  breaches  of  the  law,  and  any  matters, 
general  or  particular,  which  may  affect  for 
sood  or  ill  &e  dvil  and  reUgious  podtion  of 
Kooconformists. 

DerrudL — ^A  kind  of  Mahometan  monks, 
sthenriie  called  MevelaviUt,  from  their 
{otmder,  Meveltvca,  The  name  Dervith  is 
^Ved  from  a  Persian  word  meaning  a  door- 
d^iad  mgm&BB  that  they  live  by  begging 


from  door  to  door  (compare  MendicanU), 
They  have  several  monasteries,  and  are 
several  thousands  in  number.  The  Sultan 
Othman  I.  took  a  special  interest  in  them, 
and  to  show  his  respect  for  them  made  their 
general  sit  on  his  throne.  They  go  about 
almost  naked,  and  fast  every  Tliunday  till 
sunset,  besides  the  ordinary  Fast  of  Bama- 
san.  Ev^  Friday  and  Tuesday  the^  meet 
before  their  Superior,  on  which  occasion  one 
plays  upon  the  flute,  while  the  rest  turn 
round  with  a  wonderful  swiftness,  and  this 
ceremony  is  devoutly  observed  to  imitate  their 
founder,  who,  having  turned  thus  for  four- 
teen days  together,  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
had  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him  concerning 
the  settlement  of  the  Order.  The  flute  is 
esteemed  by  them  as  sanctified  by  Jacob  and 
other  shepherds  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
profess  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but 
under  certain  drcumstanoes  have  leave  to  go 
out  of  the  monastery  and  marry.  Some  jplay 
tricks  to  amuse  the  people,  some  practise  witch- 
craft, and  all  drink  much  wine  and  brandy 
to  exdte  mirth.  The  public  services  held  by 
them  are  one  of  the  "  sights "  to  visitors  to 
the  East  Fanatical  as  they  are,  the  people 
witness  them  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  A 
few  years  ago  a  fearful  tumult  was  raised  in 
Cairo,  because  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
services  one  of  the  Dervishes  declared  that 
one  of  the  Europeans  was  laughing.  The 
Dervishes  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
"  dancers  "  and  the  "  howlers."  The  former 
are  many  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
if  they  attain  the  full  dignity  &ey  must  do 
so  by  undergoing  1,001  days  of  a  hard 
novitiate,  after  which  they  receive  a  woollen 
bdt,  with  a  magic  stone,  tiie  tag  (white  cap), 
and  the  rosary,  with  the  ninety-nine  names 
of  Qod.  At  their  public  service  they  prostrate 
themsdves,  then  whirl  round  and  round,  ring 
within  ring,  not  touching  each  other,  their 
hands  extended  wide,  their  eyes  fixed  ec^tic- 
ally.  The  howlers  sway  themsdves  back- 
wards and  forwards,  shouting  incessantly, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God."  They  are  said 
to  hold  in  great  reverence  a  saint  named 
Chederle$j  who  was,  as  they  say,  a  valiant 
knight  who  killed  dragons  and  venomous 
beasts,  and  is  still  invisibly  alive,  and  gives 
power  to  charm  serpents  and  to  be  delivered 
from  shipwrecks.  Some  authors  identify  this 
Chederles  with  St.  George,  but  probably  the 
name  comes  from  Cheder  Mias,  which  name 
the  Arabians  g^ve  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  The 
Dervishes  of  Egypt  have  placed  in  heaven 
Chederles'  horse,  Mahomet's  camel,  and 
the  Seven  Sleepers'  dog.  In  Thevenot's 
travels  he  mentions  the  prophet  Saleh's  camel, 
the  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  Moses's  cow, 
Solomon's  ant,  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  parrot, 
Esdras's  ass,  Jonah's  whale,  the  Seven 
Sleepers'  dog,  and  Mahomet's  camel,  among 
the  beasts  whidi,  according  to  Mahomet's 
opinion,  are  to  go  into  Paradise. 
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Be  Sales.    [Sales.] 
Descartes,  Bbk^.— A 

{b.  1596,  d.  1650),  bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Tour- 
aine,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  afterwards 
for  a  while  a  soldier,  then,  always  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  a  traveller  in  many  countries. 
When  he  was  yet  a  student  he  gave  signs  of 
eager  inquiry  after  knowledge.  While  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  he  formed  the  determination  of 
renouncing  all  books,  making  his  mind  a  tabula 
roMy  and  starting  from  the  beginning.  At 
length  he  established  himself  in  Holland,  and 
began  to  write;  but  threats  of  persecution 
arising,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  to  settle  in  Stockholm, 
bhe  treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  and 
devoted  herself  to  study  under  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  she  would  begin  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  his  heal&,  never  robust, 
broke  down  under  this  severe  regimen,  and  he 
died  of  pulmonary  disease  in  hiB  fifty-fourth 
year.  As  one  who  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  mathematical  and  philosophical  inquiry, 
Descartes  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  among 
philosophers.  In  mathematics,  though  he 
wrote  httle,  he  opened  fresh  fields  of  inquiry 
in  all  directions.  But  it  is  as  a  religious 
theorist  that  he  finds  place  here.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  we  have  already 
described,  he  started  m>m  the  position  that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  that  the 
first  certainty  is  consciousness — Cogito^  ergo 
$um  (<'I  think,  therefore  I  am*').  This  is 
the  point  of  unity  between  thought  and  being. 
In  man,  the  soid  and  body  touch  each  other 
in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain;  animals  have 
no  such  gland,  therefore  they  are  not  immortal 
His  doctrines  were  very  popular  for  a  while  in 
Paris,  as  beins  a  protest  against  the  hard 
materialism  of  the  preceding  g^eration. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
France  were  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  among 
them  Bossuet  and  F^^on,  the  Oratorians 
and  the  Port-Rovalists.  The  Jesuits  stood 
aloof  and  tabooed  his  writings,  which,  how- 
ever, exercised  great  influence  for  many  years. 
The  leading  principles  contained  in  them 
were  adopted  and  developed  by  Leibnits. 

Descent  into  HeU. — The  Greek  name 
of  this  place  of  departed  spirits  is  Hades, 
meaning  '*  the  unseen  world ;  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  has  translated  by  the  same  word. 
Hell,  which  is  used  for  Qehenna,  the  place  of 
punishment  to  which  souls  are  to  be  consigned 
after  judgment.  However,  the  difference 
is  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  and 
the  Revised  Version  has  reproduced  the  word 
Hades  where  the  original  is  such,  as  in 
Acta  ii.  31,  where  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  "descent  into  hell."  "His  soul  was 
not  left  in  Hades,  neither  His  Flesh  did  see 
corruption." 

Desecration. — ^The  pollution  of  a  church 
by  any  revolting  crime,  or  by  homicide,  has 


been  held  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  until 
it  has  been  reconsecrated. 

Desk.  —  In  churches,  the  reading-desk 
(called  in  the  Commination  Service— the  only 
place  in  the  Prayer  Bode  where  it  is  spoken  of 
— the  reading-pew)  is  the  place  in  which  the 
officiating  clergyman  reads  the  morning  and 
evening  services.  The  custom  of  erecting  a 
desk  outside  the  chancel  for  reading  the 
prayers  is  not  an  ancient  one,  and  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  a  desk  in  such  a  place  that  the 
olergyman  might  be  more  distinctly  heard  by 
the  congregation.  From  the  convenient  sixe 
and  arrangements,  however,  of  most  of  oar 
churches,  a  special  reading-desk  has  been 
found  unnecessary,  and  the  prayers  are  usu- 
ally read  now  ^m  the  diancel.  The  altar 
desk  is  a  small  stand  placed  on  the  communion- 
table for  supporting  the  senrice-book. 

Destmctionists  are  people  who  hold 
that  the  eternal  punishment  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament  consists  of  an  entire  annihila- 
tion of  those  who  incur  that  punishment 
Some  of  them  hold,  also,  very  materialistic 
views  as  to  the  torments  that  precede  the 
extinction  of  the  condemned ;  and,  moreover, 
that  these  torments  are  inflicted  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  g^t  of  the 
criminals.    [Conditional  Immortalitt.] 

Determinism. — The  assertion  of  the 

Sowerlessness  of  the  human  will,  which  is 
edared  to  be  determined,  bounded,  by  a 
power  outside  itself.  Such  assertion  may 
take  many  forms.  Calvinism  declares  that  as 
the  only  will  in  the  universe  is  the  will  of 
God,  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reim>ba- 
tion  follow  as  a  necessity.  The  determinism 
of  Islamism  bounds  God  Himself  within  the 
iron  will  of  ftitalinn,  and  the  Positivism  of 
our  own  age  pronounces  all  human  action  to 
be  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  whicii 
men  are  placed,  and  which,  being  out  of  their 
control,  Drees  them  from  responsibility.  The 
answer  made  to  aU  these  theories  is  based  on 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  which,  it  is  urged, 
recognises  within  itself  a  freedom  of  will,  and 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  irresponsibiiity. 
It  confesses  that  Qod  is  "  justified  when  He 
speaks,  and  clear  when  He  judges." 

Dens  misereatnr. — The  first  Latin 
words  of  the  67th  Psalm,  inserted  in  1^2 
as  a  second  Canticle  at  evening  prayer  alter- 
native with  the  Song  of  Simeon,  or  Sum 
Dimittitt  but  familiar  also  in  the  unreformed 
service-books,  being  one  of  the  fixed  psalms 
at  Lauds  on  Sundays  and  Holy-days,  and 
forming  a  portion  of  the  (partly)  vernacular 
Sunday  service  of  Bidding  I^^ers,  or  Bidding 
the  Bedes.  Though  a  rubric,  as  has  been 
said,  authorised  the  use  of  this  canticle  in 
1552,  the  words  of  the  psalm  were  not  actually 
printed  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  book  of 
1559,  and  in  one  edition  of  this  book  two 
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fariaticms  of  reading  are  found :  ^  Thou  ahalt 
judge  Thff  folk  righteouBly,"  in  verse  4; 
and  '*a]l  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  praiae 
Him,"  in  the  last  yeroe.  The  version  is,  of 
eouTse,  the  current  one  of  the  time,  that  of 
the  '*  Gkeat  Bihle,"  haaed  upon  Coverdale's. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  our  present 
**  Pxmyer-Book  version ;  *'  and  the  one  difference 
is  that  whereas  the  Psalter  reads  '*  yea "  in 
the  third  verse  only,  the  canticle  lias  it  in 
the  fifth  also.  The  Scotch  hook  of  16i87, 
curioaaly  enough  reads  **  yea  "  in  the  third 
vene  only,  like  our  Flsalter,  while  otherwise 
foOowing  Uie  Authoriaed  Vendon,  which  has  it 
ia  neither. 

Peutero^canonioal,— A  wordapplied  to 
those  Books  of  the  Bible  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Sixth  Article,  "the  Church  doth  use 
only  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to 
ortftMiwh  any  doctrine."    [Apocbyfila.] 

Pevalopment. — A  wonl  applied  theo- 

Imcally  to  the  opinion  that  the  faith  of  the 

I         Canrch  was  not  fully  revealed  at  the  first,  but 

[         waa  gradually  evolved  within  the  Church, 

ilka    the  prindplee   and   facts    of   science. 

I        When  Dr.  J.  H.  Kewman  left  the  lEkiglish 

I         Chnreh  for  that  of  Rome,  in  1845,  he  put 

I        forth,  in  defence  of  that  step,  his  celebrated 

I         JBmqr  OH  the  Devdopment  of  Chriatian  Doctrine. 

I         He    begins    this    work   by   declaring   that 

Chris^nity  is  a  j^ain  and  admitted  fact  in 

the  history  of  the  world ;  that  it  has  a  con- 

timions  history ;  that  unless  it  can  be  shown 

otherwise,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 

Chnatfiuiity  of  the  second,  fourth,  seventh, 

twi^fth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  identical 

with  that  which  Christ  taught  His  Apostles.  If 

maj  man  dmll  assert  that  a  spurious  Chris- 

tsaadty  has  taken  its  place,  the  emta  probamU 

m  with  him.    Therefore,  I^testantism  is  not 

historical  Christianity.    Protestantism  broke 

with  the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

and  appealed  against  it  to  early  ages :  that 

is»    I^oteatantism  declared  that  Christianity 

had  grown  comipt,  and  needed  to  be  re-stated. 

But  this  is  an  assumption  which  has  to  be 

pct>Ted,  and  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming. 

On  the  other  hazid,  the  doctrines  which  the 

Heformers  accepted  are  not  all  definitely  con- 

tftlned  in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.  the  propo- 

sitknifl  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.    And 

the  difBeulty  is  solved  thus:  *  *  The  increase  and 

expansBon  of  the  Christian  creed  and  ritual,  and 

tiie  -variations  which  have  attended  the  process 

in  the  case  of  individual  writers  and  churches, 

axe  the  necessary  attendants  on  any  philo- 

aopinr  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the 

inteuect  or  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or 

extended  dominion.     From  the  nature  of  the 

hianan  mind,  tone  is  necessary  for  the  full 

cofDpralieoaian  and  perfection  of  great  ideas ; 

wd  tbe  higbest  ana  moat  wonderful  truths, 

thoofA  eoanmndeated  to  the  world  once  for 

•«  by  impired  teaehaw,  ooold  not  be  com- 


prehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but, 
as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not 
inspired,  and  through  media  which  weie 
human,  have  required  ooly  the  lon^  time 
and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation  *' 
[p.  27].  The  author  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
tmguish  between  the  true  development  of  an 
idea  and  the  corruption  of  an  idea,  and  brings 
forward  certain  distinctive  tests  by  which  the 
difference  may  be  known.  These  are  (1) 
Preservation  of  type  or  idea.  The  following 
passage  will  illustrate  this: — "There  is' a 
religious  coumiunion  claiming  a  Divine  com« 
mission,  and  calling  all  other  religious  bodies 
around.it  heretical  or  infidel;  it  is  a  well- 
organised,  well-disciplined  body ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  secret  society,  binding  together  its  members 
by  infiuences  and  by  engagements '  which  it 
is  difficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain.  It  is 
spread  over  the  known  world ;  it  may  be  weak 
or  insignificant  locally,  but  it  is  strong  on 
the  whole  from  its  continuity;  it  may  be 
smaller  than  other  religplous  bodies  together, 
but  larger  than  each  separately.  It  is  a 
natural  enemy  to  governments  external  to 
itself ;  it  is  intolerant  and  engrossing,  ,and 
tends  to  a  new  modelling  of  society ;  it  breaks 
laws,  it  divides  families.  It  is  a  gpross  super- 
stition; it  is  chaiged  with  the  foulest 
crimes ;  rt  is  demised  by  the  intellect  of  the 
day ;  it  is  frightful  to  the  imagination  of  the 
many.  And  there  is  but  one  communion 
such.  Place  this  description  before  PHny 
or  Julian ;  place  it  before  Frederick  IL  or 
Guizot — Apparent  dirm  faeiee.  Each  knows 
at  once,  without  asking  a  question,  who  is 
meant  by  it"  [p.  206j.  (2)  Continuity  of 
Principles.  "  A  development,  to  be  Ikithful, 
must  retain  both  the  doctrine  and  the  principle 
with  which  it  started."  (3)  Power  of  assimi- 
lation. '*  In  the  physical  world  whatever  has 
Hfe  is  characterised  by  growth,  so  that  in  no 
respect  to  grow,  is  to  cease  to  live.  It  grows 
by  taking  into  its  own  substance  external 
materials ;  and  this  absorption  or  assimilation 
is  completed  when  the  materials  appropriated 
come  to  belong  to  it  or  enter  into  its  unity. 
Two  things  cannot  become  one  except  there 
be  a  power  of  assimilation  in  one  or  the  other  " 
[p.  74].  (4)  Early  anticipation.  (6)  Logical 
sequence.  (6)  Preservative  additions.  ''A true 
development  may  be  described  as  one  which 
is  conservative  of  the  course  of  development 
which  went  before  it,  which  is  that  develop- 
ment and  something  besides;  it  is  an  addi- 
tion which  illustrates,  not  obscures,  corro- 
borates, not  corrects,  the  body  of  thought 
from  which  it  proceeds;  and  this  is  its 
characteristic  as  contrasted  with  a  corruption  " 
[p.  87].  (7)  Chronic  Continuance.  **  A  cor- 
ruption is  distinguished  from  a  development 
by  its  transitory  character  "  [p.  92]. 

These  are  the  seven  tests,  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  apply  and  illustrate  them  one  by 
one,  with  the  conclusion  that,  tried  by  them,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  Christianity  of 
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its  Divine  Author  developed  according  to  His 
will  and  under  His  guiduioe. 

The  doctrine  thus  laid,  down  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  previous  Roman  controversialists, 
who  contended  that  the  whole  of  Koman 
doctrine  could  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures. 
And  more  than  one  Roman  Catholic  writer  has 
written  against  it,  as  have  several  eminent 
controversialists  of  the  English  Church.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  an  American 
writer,  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Churehnum^s  Reasons  for  hie  Faith  and 
Practice : — 

"  That  truth  which  is  of  faith  differs  from 
that  truth  which  is  matter  of  edenee  in  almost 
every  respect.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  method 
of  communication.  It  is  revealed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  its  own  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion, and  does  not  depend  at  all,  therefore, 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  objective  reality  upon 
the  wisdom  of  man.  .  .  .  Now,  that 
God  actually  has  made  progressive  develop- 
ments of  revealed  truth,  since  the  first  faint 
promise  given  to  our  first  parents,  and  that 
He  may  hereafter  develop  new  features  in 
the  system  of  grace,  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
But  yet,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such 
truth  cannot  admit  of  development,  except  as 
God,  its  immediate  Author,  vouchsafes  to 
make  it.  Its  method  of  communication  is 
such  as  completely  to  shut  out  the  possibility 
of  its  being  subjected  to  the  &ncied  improve- 
ments and  developments  of  the  helpless  beings 
whose  ignorance  it  was  designed  to  enlighten, 
and  whose  obedience  and  love  it  boldly  chal- 
lenges. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  truth  which  is 
matter  of  science,  differs  in  these  respects 
from  the  truths  of  faith,  and  so  differs  as  to 
admit  of  progressive  development,  and  this  in 
every  one  of  its  departments.  In  fact,  every 
advance  in  human  science  is  the  result,  not 
of  a  new  revelation  from  God,  as  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
in  search  after  truth.     .     .    . 

*'  With  this  fimdameotal  distinction  between 
truths  of  faith  and  truths  of  science,  we  come 
to  another  important  question: — What  are 
those  truths  which  are  matters  of  faith,  and 
which,  as  such,  do  not  admit  of  development  ? 
They  are  those  great  doctrinal  truths,  or, 
more  strictly,  those  great  doctrinal  facts, 
which  in  the  early  Church  were  as  household 
words,  and  about  which  there  was  then  no 
dispute.  They  were  early  embodied  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  were  carried,  as  the 
epitome  of  GU)spel  truth,  by  the  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They 
implied  no  metaphysical  speculations;  they 
were  the  naked  facts  of  the  GU)8pel,  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  grasp  them,  so  mysterious 
that  an  archangel  may  not  fathom  them. 
They  are  such  as  these : — The  adorable  and 
ever-blessed  Trinity — the  Father  who  loved, 
the  Incarnate  Son  who  died  and  redeemed, 
and    the   Holy  Ghost  who    sanctifies  —  the 


system  and  means  of  grace,  Divinely  appointed, 
perpetuated,  and  blessed,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  final  judgment,  and  the 
life  everlasting.  A  few  such  simple  fads  as 
these  were  the  mighty  instruments  with  which 
the  Apostles  went  forth,  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  convert  the  world  to  Christ 
In  process  of  time,  however,  another  tendency 
appeared — a  tendency  to  overlook  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  truths  of  &uth ;  in  their  stead 
to  incorporate  a  system  of  metaphysical 
speculations,  to  elevate  them  into  confessions 
of  faith,  and  to  make  a  reception  of  them  in- 
dispensable to  salvation.  Most  conspicuous 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  tendency,  at  the  first, 
were  the  labours  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  the 
same  tendency  has  spread  &ir  and  wide,  and  been 
continued  down  to  our  own  day.  The  modem 
doctrine  of  development  has  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  human  reason  and  private  judgment 
the  awful  and  mysterious  truths  of  Christian 
Faith.  The  original  mistake  was  in  elevating 
matters  of  opinion  to  a  level  with  matters  of 
faith.  Let  the  principle  of  development  be 
carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  and  what 
forbids  but  that  every  truth  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  shall  be  denied,  and  even 
the  personality  and  perfections  of  Jehovah  be 
looked  upon  as  figments  of  the  Schoolmeiu 
while  men  in  their  fancied  wisdom  are  plunged 
into  the  awful  blindness  and  g^ilt  of  atheisffl, 
or  the  folly  of  superstition  ?  " 

Development  Theory.    [Evolutiox.] 

DeviL    [Satan.] 

Devil's  Advooate. — The  name  given  to 
the  official  whose  duty  it  i8,%iii  the  case  of  a 
proposed  canonisation,  to  bring  forth  all  the 
evidence  he  can  find  against  it,  and  to  prevent 
an  error  being  made. 

Devotee- — A  bigot  to  his  own  opinion,  or 
party,  or  pursuit,  especially  in  matters  con- 
nected with  reli^on ;  the  notion  of  error  also 
being  generally  implied  in  the  name. 

Among  the  various  meanings  of  the  cognate 
verb  to  devote,  the  idea  of  consecrating  or 
setting  apart  by  vow  is  prominent;  hence 
also  follows  the  signification  of  addicting  one- 
self to  a  study  or  sect.  The  Crusaders,  for 
instance,  who  thought  heaven  nearer  at  Jeru- 
salem than  in  Europe,  and  who  left  home  and 
country  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  were  essentially  dcvotoee. 
A  modem  devotee  runs  the  risk  of  imitating 
their  blind  passion  without  their  eelf-sacri- 
ficing  principle,  and  of  becoming  a  man  who, 
in  his  religious  views  and  obiects,  think? 
himself  alone  and  altogether  in  the  right,  and 
all  others  who  differ  from  him  entirely 
wrong. 

Devotions. — ^Tt  is  directed  in  a  rubric  in 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  "  the  deacons,  churchwardens, 
and   other   fit  persons   appointed   tgt  that 
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popose  shall  receive  the  ahns  for  the  poor 
and  other  Devotions  of  the  people."  Dr. 
Barry  [Tsackera'  Frayer  Book\  identifies 
them  with  the  "oblations"  which  we  be- 
seech Ood  to  accept  with  our  alms  in  the 
Prtyer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  which 
may  mean,  either  the  bread  and  wine  jast 
Bolenmly  placed  on  the  Holy  Table,  or  the 
offerings  of  varioos  kinds  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  bring  at  the  Communion  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the 
deivy,  or  repairs  of  the  church.  This  sense 
of  toe  word  davotioM  has  now,  however,  passed 
aviy,  and  is  generally  used  to  represent  the 
private  or  public  prayers  of  the  congregation. 

DeWette.    [Wbttb.] 

Diaeonate.    [Dsacon.] 

Diaconicmii- — ^A  name  for  the  vestry  or 
ncri^y  of  a  church  in  early  times,  where  the 
deacons  performed  their  duties  of  preparing 
the  holy  vessels,  and  vestments,  and  lighting 
the  incense,  or  any  other  essential  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
diaconicum  was  usually  at  the  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  often  terminated  with  an 
apsis,  and  idways  contained  an  altar,  on 
which  the  sacred  elements  were  placed  till 
they  were  carried  to  the  sanctuary.  Generally 
ihae  was  an  external  door.  No  lower 
mhuflter  than  a  deacon  was  allowed  to  enter 
this  vestry.  The  treasures  of  the  church 
and  relics  were  preserved  here,  and  the 
piests  used  it  to  change  their  vestments. 
The  word  diaeanicum  is  also  applied  to  a  book 
which  contained  instructions  for  the  due 
performance  of  a  deacon's  duties,  and  also  for 
ceiiain  prayers  which  were  said  by  the  deacon 
at  intervals  during  the  service. 

Biatessaron. — ^A  combination  of  the 
to  ionr  books  of  the  €k)spel,  so  as  to  make 
a  consecutive  narrative  (from  Gr.  dia,  "be- 
tween, through;"  tetsara,  "four").  The 
ttriiest  of  si^  books  was  compiled  in  the 
Kcond  century  by  Tatian.  In  modem  times 
leveral  Engli^  writers  have  compiled  "  Har- 
mcoiiee  of  ttie  Gtospels,*'  with  a  view  of  giving 
a  duonolofiical  liirt  of  the  events  in  our  Lord's 

Bick,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (ft.  1772,  d,  1857), 
was  brought  up  as  a  minister  in  the 
ITnited  Presbytenan  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
is  bert  known  as  a  popular  writer  on  physical 
frienoe.  His  works  had  great  favour  both 
in  EngUnd  and  America,  but  brought  him 
'ffy  little  pecuniary  return.  Shortly  before 
hie  death.  Government  bestowed  on  him  a 
waaU  pension  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
wnrices.  He  occasionally  delivered  popular 
JJ^J«itific  lectures.  Some  of  his  writings  have 
heen  translated  into  foreign  languages,  one 
(The  PtMcttMl  Attrotwmer)  into  Chinese. 
His  two  best  known  books  are  Th^  Christian 
™wp*«r,  and  The  Philosophy  of  Beligion, 
^^•*^  these  he  published  Improvement  of 
^^^^9  h  ^  DifuMum  of  Knowledge^  The 


Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind^  The  Fhilo- 
eophy  of  a  Future  State,  Celestial  Scenery,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Solar  System,  The  Sidereal 
Heavens,  The  Fraetical  Astronomer,  and  an 
essay  on  Christian  Beneficence  contrasted  with 
Covetousness,  Dr.  Dick  was  of  an  eminently 
unobtrusive  character;  his  writings  are 
simple  and  interesting,  and  attest  the  sincere 
piety  of  their  author. 

Diderot,  Denis  {b.  1713,  d,  1784).— A 
French  writer,  made  famous  in  history  by 
the  great  Eneyclopidie  of  which,  with  D' Alem- 
bert,  he  was  joint  editor.  It  was  begun 
in  1749,  and  he  worked  at  it  incessantly  for 
thirty  years.  He  was,  unhappily,  an  atneist, 
sincere  to  fanatidsm  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
used  the  Eneyclopedie  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
indirect  propagation  of  his  views.  [Emctclo- 
PfDisTsri 

Bidymiui  of  Alexandria  [h.  a.d.  308). 
— This  erudite  Father  lost  his  sight  at  five 
years  old,  yet  made  such  proficiency  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  oven  in  mathe- 
matics, that  he  became  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  was  elected  to  the  high  honour 
of  the  Catechist*s  Chair  in  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria. His  great  reputation  brought  him 
many  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Gre^ry  Nazianzen,  Ruffinus, 
Palladius,  and  Isidore.  He  wrote  many 
Discourses,  but  none  of  them  remains  except- 
ing his  tract  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  translated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and  inserted  in  that 
Father's  works ;  and  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Canonical  Epistles,  printed  in  the  Bibliotheea 
Patrum,  to  which  may  be  added  a  consider- 
able fragment  of  a  book  against  the  Mani- 
chfieans.  Didymus  was  pious  no  less  thah 
learned.  He  was  living  when  St.  Jerome 
wrote  his  Catalogue  of  JEcclesiastieal  Writers, 
i.e.  in  392.  He  died,  according  to  Palladius, 
A.D.  395,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  esteem 
for  Origen*6  opinions  (shown  in  his  comment 
on  his  book  of  Principles)  was  the  occasion  of 
his  being  condemned  by  the  Fifth  General 
Council,  and  this  censure  was  passed,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  been  zealous  against  the 
Arians  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  All  the  ancients,  not  excepting  St. 
Jerome,  extol  him  for  his  teaching  as  well  as 
for  his  personal  character. 

]>iet« — The  name  given  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
derived  from  the  Latin  dies,  **  a  day." .  Besides 
the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  there  were  also  the 
Diets  of  each  Circle.  The  principal  Diets 
connected  with  the  history  of  religion  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Diet  of  Worms,  1621. — Alexander,  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with 
heresy,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther 
ought  to  be  heard,  to  which  the  Emperor 
assented,  and  sent  him  a  safe-conduct,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  not  preach  on  his  journey* 
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Lather,  being  at  WormB,  protested  that  he 
would  not  recant,  except  they  should  prove 
him  to  be  in  error  from  the  Word  of  Gk>d 
alone,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men ;  there- 
upon the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  quit 
Worms,  and  a  month  after  outlawed  him 
before  all  liie  Princes  of  G^ermany. 

2.  Nunmbwrgy  1623.— Pope  Adrian  VL's 
nuncio  demanding  the  execution  of  Leo 
X.*s  Bull  and  of  Charles  Y.'s  edict,  pub- 
lished at  Worms  against  Luther,  answer  was 
made,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
in  Germany  to  satisfy  the  nation  about 
its  grievances  and  claims,  which  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Pope's  authority'  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
added,  tnat  in  the  interim  the  Lutherans 
should  be  commanded  not  to  write  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  All  these  things  were 
brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  published 
in  the  Ehnperor's  name. 

3.  Nuremberg y  1524. — Cardinal  Campeggio, 
Pope  Clement  Vll.'s  legate,  entered  tn- 
eognito  into  the  town  for  fear  of  exasperating 
the  people.  The  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage  there,  it  was  decreed  that,  with 
the  Emperor's  consent,  the  Pope  should  call  a 
council  in  Germany,  but  that  in  the  meantime 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spires,  to  deter- 
mine what  was  to  be  believed  and  practised, 
and  that,  to  obey  the  Emperor,  the  princes 
ought  to  order  the' observance  of  the  Edict  of 
Worms  as  strictly  as  was  possible.  Charles 
v.,  being  ang^y  at  this,  ordered  the  Edict 
of  Worms  to  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  and  for- 
bade the  assembly  at  Spires. 

4.  Spiresy  1526.— Charles  V.,  being  in  Spain, 
named  ]^is  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
to  preside  in  his  stead.  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded  a  free 
exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  letters 
embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  r.D.Jf./.^., 
signifying  Verbum  Domini  manet  in  eetemumy  to 
show  publidy  that  they  would  follow  nothing 
else  but  the  pure  Word  rf  Ood,  It  was  decreed 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  desired  to  call  a 
national  council  in  Germany  within  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  everyone  was  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience.  Another  subject 
of  discussion  was  concerning  help  demanded 
by  Lewis,  •King  of  Hungary,  a^inst  the 
Turks ;  but  whilst  the  Diet  was  still  deliber- 
ating, the  valiant  King  Lewis  was  defeated 
and  Idlled  at  the  battle  of  Mohats. 

5.  Spiree,  1529.— It  was  decreed  **  That  in 
all  places  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  against 
the  Lutherans  was  received,  it  should  be  law- 
ful to  nobody  to  change  his  opinions ;  but  in 
the  countries  where  the  new  religion  was 
received  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it 
till  the  next  council,  if  the  ancient  religion 
could  not  be  re-established  there  without 
sedition  ;  nevertheless  the  mass  was  not  to 
be  abolished  there,  and  no  Roman  Catholic 
was  allowed  to  turn  Lutheran.    That  the 


Sacrementarians  should  be  banished  out  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Anabaptists  put  to  death, 
and  that  preachers  should  nowhere  preach 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church."  Against 
this  decree  six  Lutheran  princes — ^vis.,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, the  two  Dukes  of  Liineberg,.the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  towns, 
protested  in  writing  in  the  Assembly  two 
days  after.  They  declared  that  tiiey  would 
not  obey  it,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  GkMpel, 
and  they  appealed  to  the  Oeneral  or  National 
Council,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  any  other 
unprejudiced  judge.  From  tiiat  solemn  pro- 
testation came  the  famous  name  of  FroteeiUmU^ 
which  the  Lutherans  took  first,  and  the  Cil- 
vinists  and  other  Reformed  Christians  after- 
wards. The  princes  also  protested  that  they 
would  contribute  nothing  towards  the  war 
against  the  Turks  till  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  was  free  in  all  Germany.  This  pro- 
testation being  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
Charles  Y.,  he  said  that  he  would  settle  the 
aftairs  of  Germany  as  soon  as  he  had  regulated 
those  of  Italy.  Next  year  he  called  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  hoping  thus  to  re-unite  the 
princes,  and  to  induce  them  to  join  him  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

6.  Augehurg^  1530.— At  this  Diet  the  Em- 
peror appeared  with  the  greatest  magnificeooe 
ever  seen  in  Germany.  The  Mector  of 
Saxony,  followed  by  many  princes,  presented 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  called  the  OmJt**\m 
of  Augsburg,  The  conference  about  matters 
of  ^th  and  discipline  being  concluded,  the 
Emperor  ended  the  Diet  by  a  decree,  that 
nothing  should  be  altered  in  the  doctrine  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  till  a  Council 
should  order  otherwise. 

7.  Ratisbon,  1541.— The  object  of  this  Diet 
was  to  re-unite  the  Protestants  with  the  Romin 
Catholics.  On  the  Emperor's  suggestion,  three 
Roman  Catholic  divines  met  MelancthonjBocer, 
and  Ristorius  to  draw  up  articles  of  agree- 
ment, but  after  a  disputation  of  a  whole  month, 
only  five  or  six  articles  out  of  twenty-two 
could  be  accepted,  whereupon  the  Empoor, 
to  end  the  meeting,  ordered  that  the  decisions 
should  be  referred  to  a  General  Council,  or  to 
the  National  Council  of  all  Germany,  or  to 
the  next  Diet  eighteen  months  after,  and  that 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  forbidding  them  to 
solicit  anybody  to  change  the  ancient  religion, 
etc.  But  to  please  the  Protestants  he  gate 
them  leave  to  retain  their  Reformed  faith. 

8.  RatUbon,  1546.— None  of  the  Protestant 
Confederate  Princes  appeared;  neverthdes^ 
it  was  decreed  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  Ae 
Council  of  Trent  was  to  be  followed ;  the  Pw- 
testant  Deputies  opposed,  and  from  this  a 
war  resulted. 

9.  Augsburg,  1647.— The  Electors  being 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the  Ooanou 
of  Trent,  the  Emperor  demanded  that  the 
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management  of  the  matter  shonld  be  left  to 
hiBi,  and  it  was  resolved  that  everyone  ahonld 
canform  to  the  Council's  decisions. 

10.  Au^sbury^  1548. — ^The  Commissioners 
nominated  to  examine  some  memoranda  about 
a  Oonfession  of  Faith  not  agreeing  together, 
the  Emperor  named  three  divines  who  drew 
the  design  of  the  famous  InUrim.    [Intbrim.] 

11.  Ati^buryy  1550. — ^The  Emperor  oom- 
phdoed  that  the  Interim  whs  not  observed, 
and  demanded  that  aU  ahonld  submit  to  the 
CoimciL which  waste  be  renewed  at  Trent. 
Duke  llaurioe's  deputies  protested  that  their 
master  submitted  to  the  Council  on  this  con- 
dition, that  the  Divines  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  should  not  oidy  be  heard  there, 
bat  uould  also  be  allowed  to  vote.  But 
hf  a  majoritj  of  votes,  submission  to  the 
Council  was  xeaolved  upon. 

12.  £oti$b<m,  1557.— The  Assembly  de- 
manded a  Conference  between  some  famous 
doctors  of  both  parties,  and  this  was  held  at 
Worms  in  September  between  twelve  Boman 
Gathoho  ami  twelve  Lutheran  divines,  but 
vaa  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  Luther- 
ans' division  among  themselves. 

Dinaty  (Qx.  digamia^  **  a  second  mar- 
mge^). — ^The  practice  of  manying  a  second 
time  after  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  first 
husband  or  wife.  In  early  times  second 
nmrriage  was  forbidden  to  all  orders  of  clergy 
above  the  sub-diaconate,  and  many  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  form  of  adultery, 
and  unlawful  for  clergy  and  laity  alike,  it 
VBS,  however,  generallv  permitted  to  the  laity, 
a  distinction  bein^  drawn  between  second 
marriages  after  divorce  or  separation,  and 
afterdeath. 

Dignitaxy  is  a  bishop  or  other  ecde- 
Bastic  who  holds  dipn^ity — that  is,  an  office 
vbidi  bestows  jurisdiction.  Strictly  speaking, 
biihops,  deana,  archdeacons,  are  the  ocStj 
Chnrdi  dignitajiea,  though  tiie  title  is  often 
applied  to  canons  and  prebendaries  as  welL 
In  some  cases,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer, 
together  with  ^e  precentor  and  suooentor, 
are  also  so  caDed. 

XKlapidationSf  Eoclesiastioal. — The 
polling  down,  or  suffering  to  go  to  waste,  of 
a  dumoel  or  pareonage  house.  ^  For  such 
dilapidations  an  incumbent  is  liable  when 
Hving,  fmd  his  executors  after  his  death. 
The  Acts  of  1871  and  1872  (34  and  35  Vict, 
cap.  43,  and  35  and  36  Vict.,  cap.  96)  provide 
that  a  local  surveyor  shall  be  appointed  for 
each  diocese  by  tne  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans,  whose  buaineflB  it  is  to  examine  and 
report  to  the  bishop.  The  incumbent  is  not 
mnd  during  his  lifetime  to  request  such 
examination,  but  he  may  do  so,  and  having 
executed  such  repairs  as  the  surveyor  shall 
Itave  directed,  he  receives  a  certificate  which 
frees  him  and  his  executors  for  five  years 
2n»L  date.    Where  this  certificate  is  not  held 


the  surveyor  examines  at  his  death,  and  the 
repairs  as  before  are  charged  on  his  estate. 
An  incumbent  may,  by  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  patron,  borrow  from  Quben  Ankb*b 
BoxTNTT  (q.v.)  the  necessary  funds  for  repairs, 
but  the  amount  so  borrowed  may  not  exceed 
three  years'  net  income  of  the  benefice.  The 
incumbent  is  in  every  case  bound  to  insure 
against  fire,  on  pain  of  sequestration. 

Dimsurites. — ^The  followers  of  Apollin- 
aris,  the  name  (from  Gr.  dimoiria  **  two- 
thirds  ")  beinff  given  in  scorn,  because  whilst 
the^  aomitted  the  human  bodv  and  life  of 
Christ,  they  denied  that  He  had  a  reasonable 
human  spirit,  alleg^g  that  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  Divine  Logos  within  Him. 

XHniissoZT  laettam. — ^The  permission 
granted  by  a  oishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  of  deacon  or  priest  to  receive  them 
from  some  other  bishop.  It  is  an  irregularity 
for  a  bishop  to  ordain,  without  such  permis- 
sion, any  who  are  not  of  his  own  diocese, «.«., 
those  (according  to  the  old  definition)  not  bom, 
resident,  or  holding  a  title  in  it ;  and  orders 
so  given,  in  ancient  times,  exposed  the  ordain- 
ing bishc^  to  suspension,  and  required  a 
dispensation  to  establish  them.  Th^>efore,  if 
a  candidate  wishes  to  be  ordained  by  any 
bishop  except  the  one  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to 
officiate,  Leitters  Dimissory  are  addressed  by 
the  one  bishop  to  the  other,  permitting  and 
requesting  the  ordination ;  although  at  present 
a  mere  private  arrangement  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  fonnal  procedure.  Those 
ordained  on  college  titles  are,  however,  exempt 
by  canon  84  from  this  rule. 

Diooes^  (Or*  dioikisis), — Hie  name  origin- 
ally of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  Constantine  the  Great  divided  the 
Empire  into  four  dioceses,  each  diocese  con- 
ftsting  of  several  provinces.  The  term  diocese 
was  &ea  adopted  to  denote  the  great  patri- 
archal divisions  of  the  Church,  eadi  patriarchal 
division  contairung  several  single  bishoprics. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
the  word  passed  into  its  present  use,  of  denot- 
ting  each  single  bishopric ;  the  term  province 
(for  example,  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
Tork^  being  restricted  to  the  greater  divisions. 
For  tne  first  three  centuries,  a  diocese,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word,  was  called  tkparochia. 
The  Church,  in  forming  her  provinces  and 
dioceses,  followed  very  closely  the  model  of 
the  Empire ;  thus,  in  the  civil  organisation, 
the  Oriental  diocese  was  composed  of  fifteen 
provinces;  so,  in  the  ecclesiastical^  sj-stem, 
the  same  diocese  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  was  composed  of  fifteen  single 
bishoprics,  the  provinces  and  bishoprics  cor- 
responding with  each  other ;  hence  arose  the 
difference  in  sise  and  dignity  of  the  single 
dioceses.  For,  as  one  city  or  province  was 
larger  or  more  influential  than  another,  so 
one  diocese  differed  from  another.     In  the 
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middle  ages,  the  smgle  diooesee  had  increaBed 
in  number  to  a  very  great  extent;  thus  there 
were  300  single  dioceses  in  Italy,  many  of 
them  being  confined  to  the  walls  of  small 
cities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  had  been  but  seventeen,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seventeen  civil  provinces. 

In  England  there  were,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Heptarchy,  but  seven  dioceses,  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  to  the  seven  kingdoms ; 
but  at  the  Council  of  Hertford  (673),  under 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
decreed  that  this  number  should  be  increased. 
The  first  step  taken  was  to  divide  the  diocese 
of  the  East  Angles  into  two  parts,  "ramham 
and  Dunwich;  these  two,  however,  were 
subsequently  re-united,  and  the  see  removed  to 
Thetford,  and  thence  to  Norwich.  In  North- 
umberland there  were  at  first  only  two  dio- 
oeses,  York  and  Lindisfame,  but  in  678  four 
or  five  new  sees  were  formed,  which  are  now 
extinct.  In  Mercia,  which  contained  seven- 
teen counties  and  part  of  another,  there  was 
at  first  but  one  diocese,  that  of  Lichfield ;  in 
678,  however,  a  see  was  formed  at  Sidna- 
chester,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another,  shortly 
afterwEirds,  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire: 
these  two  were  subsequently  united,  and  the 
see  was  removed  to  linooln.  Later  on,  again, 
the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were 
taken  out  of  Lichfield,  and  Ely  out  of  Lin- 
coln ;  and  at  the  Keformation,  Chester,  Peter- 
borough, Oxford,  and  Gloucester  were  formed 
out  of  the  same  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Lich- 
field and  Linooln  have  been  further  sub- 
divided within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell. 

The  diocese  of  Winchester  at  first  corre- 
sponded with  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons ; 
it  was,  however,  divided  in  705  into  Win- 
chester and  Sherborne;  the  latter  has  been 
subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Wells, 
Salisbury,  and  BristoL  In  recent  years, 
among  others,  Truro  has  been  formed  out  of 
Exeter,  Newcastle  out  of  Durham,  Man- 
chester out  of  Chester,  St.  Albans  out  of 
London  and  Rochester.  There  are  proposals 
on  foot  to  still  further  subdivide  the  hu^y^ 
dioceses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  manageable  size,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Church  may  be  more  efficiently  carried 
on.  For  particulars  as  to  the  various  dioceses, 
see  their  respective  heads. 

Diocasaa  Oonferenoes.— Th^  were 
resumed  in  the  English  Church,  after  having 
for  man^  years  fallen  into  desuetude,  in  1850. 
The  revival  was,  no  doubt,  due  mainly  to  the 
"  Gk)rham  judgment"  in  that  year.  A  con- 
viction possessed  the  minds  of  Churchmen — 
not  only  of  those  who  disliked  Mr.  Gorham*s 
views — ^but  of  men  of  the  most  moderate 
and  non-party  views,  that  the  Church  was 
"muzzled,"  and  unable  to  express  her 
opinions.  To  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  is 
due  the  praise  of  having  led  the  way  in 


removing  this  disability  by  opening  a  Dio- 
cesan Synod.  He  was  very  severely  criticised 
at  the  time,  but  persevered,  and  was  soon 
followed  in  the  dioceses  of  Chichester,  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  Oxford.  At  present  such 
conferences  are  the  rule  in  every  dioueee  in 
England  except  Worcester.  In  1879  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "to  receive  official  reports  of  the 
several  Diocesan  Conferences  of  the  Province, 
and  to  make  such  reports  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable."  This  ,Com- 
niittee*s  sixth  annual  report,  published  in'l884, 
is  full  of  information  and  practical  Bogges- 
tions,  arranged  under  four  heads — viz., 
Religious,  ^ucational,  Ecclesiastical,  Par- 
liamentary, and  Social.  The  Constitution  of 
the  Canterbury  Conference  is  here  given,  as 
being  that  of  the  Metropolitical  See  : — 

The  Conferenoe  shall  consist  of  the  f oUowing 
members.  Members,  being  oommnnioants :—(!.) 
Ez.offido,  (n.)  Nominated,  and  (lU.)  Elected. 

I.— EX-OFFICIO  CLEBICAL  MBMBEBa 
The  Dean  and  Canons,  Besidentiary  andNon- 

Beddentiary,  and  the  Six  Preaohecs. 
The  Arohdeaoons. 
TheBorU  Deans. 
The  Prootors  in  Convocation. 
The  Warden  of  St  Angnsldne's  College. 
The  Archbiahop's  Inspector  of  Training  Col- 


Hie  Diocesan  Inspectors  of  Sohoola. 

EX-OFFICIO  LAY  MEMBEB8. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Kent 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  Coontv  of  Kent 
The  Chairman  of  Oeoenl  and  Quarter  Sessioos 

ot  the  County  of  Kent 
Xembors  of  either  House  of  Parliament  Ttm^ 

dent  or  representing  constituencies  in  tbo 

diocese. 
Mayors  of  corporate  towns  in  the  diocaao. 
The  Begistrar  of  the  dtoceee. 
The  Arohbiriiop's  legal  secretary. 
The  Commissary  of  the  diocese. 
The  Archdeacon's  registrars. 

EX^FFICIO  MEMBEBS,  LAT  OB  tlLEBICAL. 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  diooeaa. 
The  secretaries  of  the  Conference. 
The  secretaries  of  committees  apiM>inted  by  ^ 

Conference. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurars  of  the  diocessa 

Church  Building  Society. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the  diocestTi 

Education  Society. 
The  principal  editor  of  the  diocesan  kaloidar. 

n.~  NOMINATED    MEMBEBS,    I«AY    OB 
CLEBICAL. 

Twelve  members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Areb- 
bishop. 

Speakers  (not  more  than  three)  inritad  by  the 
Standing  Committee. 

m.— ELECTED  MEMBEBS. 

Clerical  and  lay  delf^gates  from  the  clergy  sad 
communicant  laity  of  the  several  rural  deaneries  of 
the  diocese. 

All  members  shall  be  nominated  or  eleeted 
trienniaUy  about  the  second  week  in  Ootobec 

MODE  OF  ELECTION. 

I.— CLSaXOAL  DKLSOATaS. 

N.B.— In  sending  out  liKts  of  namea  for  the  alee- 
tion  of  delegates,  lay  or  clerical,  the  Buxal  Daan  shell 
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iadkato  ixj  already  ez-oflloio  or  nominated  mem- 
ban  ofthe  Conference. 

(1)  The  derioal  ddeiratee  shall  be  elected  by  and 
ovt  of  the  beneficed  and  licensed  clergy  of  each 
nnal  deanery . 

(2)  The  niunber  of  clerical  delegates  for  each 
nnal  deanery  shall  he,  as  near  as  possible,  one- 
fborth  of  the  number  of  beneficed  and  licensed 
clergy  therein. 

(8)  For  the  porpoee  of  electing  clerical  delegates, 
the  Bnzal  Dean  snail  enclose  to  each  olergrman  a 
schedule  of  the  names  of  the  beneficed  and  licensed 
dergy  of  the  mral  deanery,  with  a  request  that  he 
vjU  mark  the  names  of  thoee  for  whom  he  Totes, 
and  send  the  schedule  to  the  mral  dean  or  brinjr  it 
to  the  Burideoanal  Chapter,  or  Burideganal  Con- 
ference  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  where  the  election  is 
to  t^lse  plmce. 

(4)  Bach  clergyman  shall  give  his  rote  for  the  full 
oomher  of  clerical  delegates  to  be  elected.  The 
majority  of  the  votes  thus  siven  shall  determine  the 
dectioa ;  in  cases  of  equality  of  votes  the  election 
Shan  he  determined  by  lot. 

IL— LaT  I>XLBGATS8. 

(1)  The  lay  delegates  shall  be  elected  for  each 
raxal  deanery  by  and  out  of  lay  representstiTes  to 
be  appointeci  for  each  parish  or  eoolesiasticsl  district 
of  the  mral  deanery  in  manner  hereinafter  described. 

(5)  The  nomber  of  lay  delegates  for  each  mral 
deanery  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  clerical  dele^ 


it)  For  the  purpose  of  electing  lay  delegates  the 
nml  dean  shsiu  eu^ose  to  each  lay  reprossBtative 
a  schedule  of  the  names  of  all  lay  representa- 
tirei  of  the  rural  deanery,  with  a  request  that  he 
win  mark  Uie  names  of  those  for  whom  he  rotes, 
and  send  the  sdiedule  to  the  Baral  Dean  or  bring  it 
to  the  Boridecanal  Conference  of  Clergy  and  Laity* 
wh»Te  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

(4)  Each  lay  repreeentatiTe  shall  criTe  his  vote  for 
the  fkll  nnnU>er  of  lay  delegates  to  be  elected.  The 
wainBity  of  the  votes  thus  given  shall  determine 
the  eiwfkm ;  in  esse  of  equaBty  of  votes,  the  eleo* 
tkm  shall  be  determhied  by  lot. 

IS)  a  any  delegate,  lay  or  cleHcuL  on  his  election 
being  DOtiflad  to  Aim  by  the  Bural  Dean,  decline  to 
act,  the  next  name,  lay  or  clerical,  according  to  the 
natnre  of  the  vacaney,  in  order  of  majoritv  of  votes 
in  the  aehednles  of  that  deanery,  shaU  be  sub- 
atitiiiail.  The  sameproviaion  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  vaeaney  caused  by  death,  removal,  or  resigna- 
tioo,  the  Bnxal  Dean  immediately  making  the 
'  notification  in  each  case  to  the  Arch- 


nL— LaT  BXPBS8SVTATTTB8. 

Bepresentatives,  being  adult  male 
I,  and  having  local  connection  with 
t^  niral  deanery,  shall  be  elected  for  each  parish 
or  ocrkslsBtlrai  distziet  by  the  oommunvants 
thsteoC,  above  eighteen  years  of  stre. 

<9  Om  sndi  mj  roprooentative  shsU  he  elected  in 
aas^eet  of  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000,  and 
one  lor  each  additional  2,000,  or  fractional  part 


(3)  For  the  pnrpoae  of  electing  lay  reproMntatives, 
»  meeting  of  the  communicants  of  the  parish  or 
I  eclrsiastlpal  district,  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
iseombeDt  or  his  depatj,  shall  be  convened  by 
Botieeb  read  in  churon,  and  aflixed  to  the  church 
door*  at  least  seven  days  before.  The  secretaries 
shall  send  to  each  Bural  Dean  two  conies  of  the 
ttotioe  for  this  purpose  for  each  incumbent  in  his 
rval  deaaeiT.  The  result  of  the  election  shall  h6 
mt  OBce  notified  to  the  Bural  Dean. 

(4)  Imj  representatives  shall  be  summoned  to  all 
■eeClnas  of  Jsy  and  clerical  oonf erenoes  for  their 
rmml  deaaary. 

45)  If  the  ssme  lay  repreaentative  is  returned  for 
Bore  than  one  panah  or  district,  the  Bnral  Dean 
•*<all  request  him  to  state  for  whichhe  will  act,  and 
shaO  tlMo  asad  notioe  to  the  other  parish  or  parishes 
to  ptoeeed  to  a  new  election. 

m  The  h^  repreaentatives  shaU  be  elected 
tikmriaHy  ateat  the  ust  week  in  October. 


Diodetiaii  Persecution.  —  Diocle- 
tian became  Emperor  about  284.  Daring  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  reign,  the  Chris- 
tians were  unmolested,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that 
he  began  a  bitter  persecution.  It  first  be- 
gan in  the  armv,  orders  being  given  that  all 
who  would  not  do  sacrifice  should  be  deprived 
of  their  dignity;  and,  in  order  to  test  the 
soldiers,  festiyals  in  honour  of  the  gods  were 
appointed.  Marcellus,  a  centurion  at  Tangier, 
refused  to  comply,  and  threw  down  his  arms, 
declaring  he  would  rather  quit  the  Emperor's 
service;  he  was  beheaded.  This  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  feeling  of  the  court,  but  the 
Church  was  unprepared  for  its  danger ;  many 
of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  her  people,  were 
worldly  and  slothful,  and  there  lacked  the 
piety,  wisdom,  and  seal  of  the  early  martyrs 
to  arouse  them.  Gkderius  (who,  with  Con- 
stantius,  held  the  rank  of  Csesar  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  two  Augusti) 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  persecution ; 
he  had  been  trained  by  his  mother  in  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  paganism,  and  furious  hatred  of 
Christianity.  Diocletian  held  his  winter 
court  in  Kicomedia,  and  thither  G^erius  re- 
paired in  order  to  stir  him  up  against  the 
Church.  He  found  him  not  wanting  in  desire 
to  see  Christianity  extirpated,  but  disposed  to 
try  to  do  it  by  fraud  rather  than  violence; 
but  the  furious  disposition  of  Galerius  pre- 
vailed, and  Nicomedia  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  endeavour.  On  the  Feast  of  Term- 
inalia  (Feb.  23rd,  303),  a  party  of  soldiers 
entered  the  church,  plundered  it,  burned  the 
sacred  writings,  and  in  a  few  hours  levelled 
the  building  to  the  ground.  On  the  following 
day  this  edict  was  issued : — "  Men  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
are  deprived  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  are 
exposed  to  torture;,  every  one  may  have 
justice  against  them,  while  they  are  debarred 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  in  all  cases  whatever." 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  placing  of  altars 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  at  which  plaintiffs 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  before  their  cases  could 
be  heard.  Twice  the  Emperor' s  palace  was  set 
on  fire,  and  the  charge  laid  to  the  Christians ; 
and  by  this  and  similar  means  Diocletian  was 
roused  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  rage  as  his  partner. 
The  .  ministers  of  the  Church,  when  dis- 
covered, were  put  to  instant  death,  and  others, 
without  regard  to  rank,  sex,  or  age,  were 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Peter,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  own  household,  was  accused 
and  scourged  in  his  master's  presence  till  his 
bones  were  laid  bare;  he  was  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  bathed  in  vinegar,  and  still 
refusing  to  do  sacrifice,  was  burnt  in  a  slow 
fire.  The  Emperor's  wife  and  daughters, 
being  suspected  of  showing  favour  to  the 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  do  honour  to  the 
gods.  Although  many,  struck  with  terror, 
apostatised,  the  greater  number  remained 
faithful  to  their  Lord,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
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Orders  were  sent  into  all  provinoee  T>f  the 
Empire  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  and 
in  most  places  the  orders  were  carried  out 
with  horrible  &ithf ulness.  In  one  instance 
a  city*  known  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Christians  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
then  set  on  fire  in  various  places  so  as  to 
destroy  them  alL  Some  were  made  to 
fsLce  the  gladiators  and  the  wild  beasts  as  a 
sport  before  the  Emperors ;  some  were  ban- 
ished to  the  deserts  to  die  of  famine,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  the  mines.  Some 
Christians  saved  their  lives  by  (ri\'ing  up 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  were 
known  as  Traditor;  Galerius,  anjuoiis  to 
become  himself  the  chief  in  power,  oontrived 
at  len^:th  to  procure  the  resignation  ol 
Diocletian  and  Maximian;  but  Constantius, 
who  ruled  over  Oaul  and  Britain,  never  carried 
on  the  persecution  so  hotly  as  his  colleagues ; 
indeed,  he  secretly  favoured  the  Christians. 
His  son  Constantino  was  a  hostage  in  the 
court  of  (Valerius,  but  foreseeing  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  thus  exposed,  escaped  and 
joined  his  father  at  York.  Constantius  d^ing 
immediately  after,  Constantine  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  in  306,  and  at  once  protected  the 
Christians  in  his  own  division.  The  cessation 
of  persecution  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
was  accelerated  by  a  dreadful  and  loathsome 
disease  which  fell  on  Gkilerios,  under  the 
agonies  of  which  he  issued  an  edict  permitting 
the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in 
tranquillity,  and  requesting  them  to  supplicate 
their  Qod  for  his  health.  He  died  in  311. 
The  persecution  had  lasted  ten  jrears.  Gib- 
bon computes  those  who  had  perished  under 
it  at  2,000.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  Chris- 
tianity was  destroyed,  but  in  the  succeeding 
reipn  of  Constantine  it  was  made  the  national 
rehgion  of  the  Empire. 

Diodfttiy  JoHK,  a. minister  at  Geneva, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and  published 
it,  with  some  annotations,  in  1607.  The  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  his  version  was,  that  he 
studied  clearness  of  expression  and  the 
smoothing  away,  somewhat  too  much,  of 
ruggedness  and  difficulties.  He  translated 
the  Bible  also  into  French,  and  gave  the  first 
Frendi  translation  of  Father  Paul's  History 
of  ih$  Ootmeil  of  Trmii, 

DiodorUy  priest  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  During  the 
banishment  of  Miletius,  in  the  reign  of  Valens, 
he  took  care  of  the  people  in  Antioch,  pre- 
served the  Catholic  faith,  and  introduced  the 
custom  of  singing  the  Pftalms  alternately. 
Diodorus  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tarsus, 
the  metropolis  of  Cilida,  in  378.  He  assisted 
afterwards  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  and  was  one  of  those  chosen  speciallj 
to  watch  over  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
giiard  against  the  various  branches  of 
heterodoxy.  He  died  in  394,  and  about  fifty 
jears  after  his  death  he  was  charged  with 


having  led  the  wa^r  to  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  accuses  him  of  hkving, 
in  his  controversy  with  Apollinaris,  developed 
a  false  theory  with  regard  to  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  uid  makes  him  distinguish  the 
Word  bom  of  Gk)d,  from  the  Son  of  Mary. 
Cyril  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  of 
Ciodorus  and  his  pupil  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  condemned  in  499.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Chrvsostom, 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  give  him  the 
character  of  a  most  holj  bishc^  and  a 
noble  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
greatly  commended  him,  and  had  full  reliance 
on  his  sentiments.  He  made  the  Scriptures 
a  special  study,  and  wrote  an  exposition  on 
almost  all  the  canonical  books.  He  is  one  of 
the  earliest  commentators  who  were  content 
with  the  literal  sense,  apart  from  allegorical 
conjecturesL  He  also  wrote  several  tracts 
against  heretics,  and  a  disoourse  on  Destiny. 

Diogn^tlUI* — The  recipient  of  a  very 
beautiful  Christian  letter  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, of  whose  history  nothing  is  known,  nor 
is  even  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  letter. 
A  faded  manuscript  of  tiiis  letter  was  dis- 
covered in  the  sixteenth  century  by  H. 
Stephens,  and  tiansoribed  and  printed  by 
him.  The  copy  pmshed  at  Strasburg  in  the 
siege  of  1870.  The  letter  is  deser^dly  in- 
cluded in  Hefele*s  edition  of  the  ApUto^ 
Faiher$.  Stephens  supposed  that  the  writer 
was  Justin  Martyr,  but  some  frapiments 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cureton  ascribe  the 
letter  to  one  ''Ambrosius,  a  chief  man  of 
Ghreeoe;"  and  other  research  has  made  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  this  Ambrosius  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  consists  of  rtponm  to  queries  wfaidi 
Diognetus  had  put  to  the  author.  The  latter 
has  written  a  former  treatise  To  Gft$k», 
explaining  why  he  has  given  up  his  faith  in 
the  Greek  myUiology.  Thereupon  Diogiietiis 
asks  him  in  what  God  Christians  trust,  seeing 
that  they  look  above  the  universe  and  fear  not 
death,  and  yet  believe  not  in  the  gods  of  the 
Gbeeks  nor  observeany  superstition  of  the  Jews. 
He  replies  that  they  beueve  in  the  one  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  He  sent  His  Son 
into  the  world  to  teach  a  religion  of  poritr 
and  love,  and  that  He  will  send  Him  yet 
again.  In  answer  to  the  second  question  of 
IMognetus,  respecting  the  nature  or  Christian 
love,  he  shows  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
Son  of  God;  and  amplifies  this  statement 
into  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine. 
And  lastly,  in  answer  to  the  question^  why 
this  new  faith  was  revealed  no  carb'er,  he 
replies  that  it  had  been  in  course  of  reTeli- 
tion  through  the  ages,  gradually  unfolded, 
until  the  time  of  appearing  came,  and  the 
glory  of  God  shone  forth  upon  the  world. 

Dionysiiis  the  Areopagite,,of  Acts 
xvii.,    claims   mention  here,   as   bong  the 
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repated  authoar  of  some  treatises  on  I%4 
Mettvenlff  0md  EeeUtimstieal  Eierarehie9^  and  on 
Tk€  Nmmea  of  God,  which  were  quoted  against 
thfi  Severians  in  633.  Critical  examination, 
however,  has  shown  that  they  must  he  of  much 
later  date  than  the  first  century.  Dr.  West- 
eott  thinks  them  not  earlier  than  the  sixth. 
They  were  printed  in  2  vols,  at  Antwerp  in 
1634.  Th^  are  various  legends  ahout 
Dionysius,  of  no  historical  vidue,  and  he 
has  heen  attempted  to  he  identified  with  St. 
Denis  of  France.     [Dukis.] 

INoiiyBillSy  Bishop  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time  for  piety,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  He  flourished  ahout  the  year 
170,  and  not  only  governed  his  own  diocese 
well,  bat  wrote  letters  of  great  value  to 
foreign  churches.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
learn  that  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Borne ;  he  also  says  that  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  was  Bishop  of  Athens.  His  letters 
also  famish  much  information  concerning 
discipline  and  morality.  Thus,  in  the  letter 
to  &e  Gnossians  he  advises  the  Bishop 
Pynitos  not  to  put  restraints  upon  the  clergy 
with  reroect  to  marriage.  In  that  to  the 
Bomans  he  mentions  St.  Clement's  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  takes  notice  that  it  is 
med  on  Sundays  in  his  church.  He  likewise 
mentions  that  heretics  have  interpolated  and 
maimed  some  of  his  letters.  The  Greek  MtncBon 
represents  him  as  a  martyr,  and  says  that  he 
was  beheaded  with  the  sword  on  Nov.  29th, 
probably  in  178.  None  of  his  epistles  are  ex- 
tant, bat  a  catalogue  of  them,  with  extracts,  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius ;  they  were  written  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  Amastrians  in 
Pontofl,  Gnonians  in  Crete,  and  to  the  Bomans. 

XHoaynilSy   Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
248,  was  so  aealous  in  maintaining  the  orthodox 
religion  that  he  wrote  against  Origen,  his 
own  master.  During  the  persecution  of  Dedus 
he  escaped  into  lib^a,  and  having  returned 
ih^m^^^  he  wrote  agamst  Sabellius ;  but  main- 
taining the  distinction  between  the  Divine 
Persons,  he  seemed  to  divide  the  substance, 
and   therefore  was  believed  to  have  gone 
to  the  verge  of  heresy.     Basil  writes  that 
he  laid  tiie  foondation  of  Arius*s  heresy  in. 
one  of  his  episUee,  though  not  intentionally; 
in  foct,  he  aiterwards  wrote  to  guard  against 
the  danger  he  had  unwittingly  caused.    He 
wrote  agamst  the  Millenarians  and  Paul  of 
ffamffffata,  and  opposed  Nepos,  who  supported 
them,  saying  that  though  he  had  a  great 
value    for   his   merit   and    person,   ycrt  he 
honoored  troth  more.    The  part  which  he 
took  in  the  Novatian  controversy  was  that  of 
a  peace-maker.    He  was  invited,  in  263,  to 
the  Synod  of  Antioch,  assembled  against  Paul 
of  Simosata.    Besides  his  epistles  to  Paul  of 
Samosata,    which     are    in    the    Bibliotheea 
F»tnm,  he  wrote  upon  the  Besurrection  of 
Cktitty  and  also   miule  some   coUeotionB  of 
^Juoa  Liw.    He  died  in  265. 
to^ll* 


DionyniUl  Ezigniui,  a  Scythian  by 
birth,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Bome ;  called 
Exigutu^  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  Ins 
stature,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth ;  died  about  656.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  that  the  Church  has  ever 
had.  His  works  are :  CoUectio  tive  Codex 
Canonum  £ccle*iasticorunt,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  the  first  fifty  apostolical  canons,  and 
the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Chalcedon,  Sardica;  and  some  others 
held  in  Africa;  ColUetio  Deeretorum  Bontiji' 
eum  Motnatiorum  a  Sirieio  ad  Anattatium  tt., 
Epiatola  Synodiea  8.  CyriUi  <£r  Contilii  Alexan- 
drini  adver$ut  Nettorium,trajitiLaied  into  Latin ; 
Epittola  Fatekali*  FroUrii  ad  Lsonem  Latins 
vtrtOf  una  eum  Epietolie  duabut  ipsius  Exigui 
Fasehalibue,  ad  Fetronium  A  Fonif actum  ;  Cyelue 
Fasehalis.  This  last  is  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  Dionysius,  for  in  this  Cycle  he  com- 
putes from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  without 
mentioning  Olympiads,  Consulates,  or  any 
other  era,  and  was  the  first  who  began  the 
Christian  method  of  chronology. 

Dioscoms.    [Ephbsus,  Bobbbb  Council 

OF.] 

Diptjoha. — ^The  equivalent  of  this  word 
(diptucha)  is  found  in  the  ancient  Greek 
liturgies,  and  signifies  two  tablets,  or  tablets 
joining  together  like  the  tables  of  Moses, 
on  wUch  the  names  of  deceased  persons 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  Church  were 
written— sometimes  also  of  the  living;  chiefly 
of  bishops,  who  had  the  first  place  on 
the  tablets.  It  was  the  office  of  the  deacon 
to  recite  these  names  during  the  liturgy, 
and  this  became  the  custom  in  the  Latin  as 
weU  as  the  Eastern  Church.  The  time  of 
recital  varied  with  different  churches,  the 
primary  custom  being  to  read  them  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  (this  is  in  a 
measure  retained  at  the  close  of  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant) ;  in  the  Boman 
liturgy  the  commemoration  of  the  living  is 
made  before  the  consecration,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after  it. 

Direotor.  —  In  the  Boman  Church,  one 
who  directs  or  advisee  others  who  consult 
him  in  spiritual  matters.  Shipley  defines 
direction  as  the  '*  ghostly  counsel  and  ad- 
vice ''  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  Boman 
Qiurch  the  Director  is  always  a  priest,  and 
usually  the  confessor  of  the  person  seeking 
direction,  a  term  which  is  generally  used  of 
advice  sought  on  special  occasion,  as  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation,  or  with  reference  to  the 
higher  spiritual  life. 

Directory. — ^A  regulation  for  religious 
worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament, 
January  3rd,  1645,  when  they  forbade  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
was  a  manual  of  directions  rather  than  a  form 
of  devotion,  and  was  designed  to  give  the 
minister  suggestions  so  that  he  might  not  be 
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at  a  lofls  in  leading  the  public  devotions  of  his 
congre^tion.  General  heads  were  ma|^>6d 
out  which  might  be  filled  in  at  discretion,  for 
the  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer, 
no  circumstances  pf  external  worship,  nor  did 
it  oblige  the  people  to  make  any  response  be- 
yond Amen.  This  work  is  called,  A  DireC' 
toryfor  the  Public  Worship  of  God  tkroughout 
the  Three  Kingdom*  of  England^  Scotland,  and 
Ireiand.  Together  with  an  Ordinance  of  Par^ 
liatnent  for  the  taking  away  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ^  and  the  Eetabliehing  and  Oh' 
eerving  of  this  present  Directory  throughout 
the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of 
Wales.  This  Directory,  when  finished  by  the 
Assembly,  was  enforced  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster, 
and  on  August  23rd  this  was  followed  by 
another  injunction,  "For  the  more  effectual 
putting  in  execution  the  Directory"  etc.,  in 
which  there  was  an  order  for  dispersing  and 
publishing  the  Directory  in  all  Pmrishssy 
Chapelries,  Donativesy  etc  In  opposition  to 
this  injunction  of  the  rebels,  the  King  sent 
forth  a  proclamation  at  Oxford,  November 
13th,  1645,  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer  according  to  ZaWj  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  ordinances  for  the  New  Directory. 

Dirm. — ^A  hymn  of  mourning  for  the 
dead,  xhe  word  is  derived  from  Dirige^ 
DominCy  fio«,  the  opening  words  of  the  anti- 
phon  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  service  for  the 
dead* 

Disoalceati.    [Capuchins.] 

Disciples  of  Christ.— The  name  of  a 
sect  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  "Secession" 
party,  who,  having  gone  to  the  United  States, 
sot  himself  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  union 
of  all  Christians.  His  idea  was  that  the 
numerous  divisions  of  Christians,  unscriptural 
and  pernicious  as  they  were,  would  disappear 
with  the  growth  of  brotherly  union  and  con- 
cord. He  began  in  1810  with  a  congregation 
at  Brush  Run,  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  Bible  is  the 
authorised  lK)nd  of  union,  as  well  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  For  a  time  things  went 
well ;  then  a  controversy  began  about  infant 
baptism,  and  this  led  to  a  split,  Mr.  Campbell 
being  against  the  baptism  of  in&nts.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  body,  but  here  divergencies  again 
showed  themselves,  which  caused  a  fresh 
separation.  Since  then  the  body  has  grown  in 
America ;  the  name  which  they  adopted  is  a 
memorial  of  the  idea  with  which  they  started, 
namely,  the  rejection  of  "  sectarian  "  names. 
There  are  ten  congregations  of  them  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Campbellites,  after  their  founder. 

Disciplina  Aroani.— The  Discipline  of 
the  Secret,  a  name  given  by  theological  writers 
to  a  system  pursued  for  some  time  by  the 


early  Church,  by  which  the  most  important 
and  mysterious  doctrines  and  solemn  rites 
of  Christianity  were  concealed  from  the 
catechumens  or  unbaptised,  and  fully  de- 
veloped only  to  those  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Holy  Conmiunion.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  administration  of  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  the  ordinalaon 
of  priests,  as  well  as  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
were  concealed,  or  held  more  or  lees  in 
reserve,  till  the  catechmnens  were  sufficiently 
advanced  in  elementary  instruction  and  in 
position  as  recognised  members  of  the  Church, 
to  render  it  expedient  and*  safe  to  reveal  to 
them  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  ^th. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  that  certain 
classes  of  catechumens  were  forbidden  to  be 
present  in  church  when  the  prayers  of  the 
'* faithful"  were  offered,  Uiough  they  were 
allowed  to  hear  prayers  for  themselves,  and 
also  to  hear  sermons  of  a  certain  kind,  or 
portions  of  Scripture  for  their  instructioii. 
St.  Chrysostom  remarks  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  use  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  because 
they  had  not  yet  liberty  or  confidence  enoagh 
to  pray  for  themselves,  but  needed  the  help  of 
those  who  were  already  initiated :  for  "  they 
stand  without  the  royal  gates,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  holy  rails/*  They  were  as  yet 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  foreigners 
and  aliens,  and  were  always  dismissed  from 
the  public  assemblies  at  an  early  part  of  the 
communion  office.  They  were  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  read  some  portions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
chiefly  the  moral  and  historical  books,  includ- 
ing some  which  are  now  classed  as  apocryphaL 
On  this  point,  St.  Athanasius  savs,  though  these 
latter  "were  not  canonical  books,  as  the  rest  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  yet 
they  were  such  as  were  appointed  to  be  read 
by  those  who  were  new  proselytes,  and  desiroQS 
of  being  instructed  in  the  way  of  godliness : 
such  were  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Esther, 
Judith,  and  Tobit."  St.  Cyril  of  Jemsiaem, 
however,  appears  to  allow  them  more  liberty, 
and  charges  them  to  read  all  the  canonical 
books,  excepting  only  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John ;  and  Bede  asserts  that  they  were  obliged 
to  get  some  of  {he  Holy  Scriptures  by  hmrt 
as  part  of  their  exercise  and  discipline  before 
they  weie  baptised. 

Gieseler  remaiks  that  the  Disciplina  Arcani 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  siterwards  gradually  disappeared, 
as  heathenism  oeased ;  and  he  accounts  for  its 
existence,  not  on  grounds  of  prudence  and 
Scriptural  example,  but  because  Christians 
were  too  ready  to  find  a  reascm  for  this 
secrecy  in  the  nature  of  their  holy  transaotioos, 
by  virtue  of  ^^ch  they  must  be  kept  secret  as 
mysteries  from  all  unbaptised  persons — an 
idea  which  arose  out  of,  and  was  fostered  by, 
the  example  of  heathen  mysteries.  Others  urge 
that  it  is  more  charitable  to  say  that  the  primi- 
tive Church  was  accustomed  to  make  some  trial 
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of  Uie  candidates  for  baptism,  causbi^  them  to 
psM  through  a  ootine  of  instruction  in  which 
they  were  led  by  certain  steps  from  the 
elfiOMntary  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  their 
dnties,  preparatory  to  that  initiatory  sacra- 
neat.    [Ebsbryb,  Doctbimb  of.] 

Ouotplilie.  —  This  word  has  several 
meanings,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
tingniah.  The  word  signifies  first  mstntetioH. 
"  He  had  charge  of  my  discipline  to  frame/' 
viites  Spenser.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  that 
wbidi  ii  taui^ht,  e-ff.  science,  hence  a  system  of 
doctrine.  I&noe,  in  its  religious  sense,  disd- 
plina  means  (1)  Laws  whidi  bind  conduct,  as 
diitiiiet  from  dogmatic  decrees  which  regulate 
£uth.  Such  laws  may  be  of  Divine  institution, 
as,  for  example,  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalo^e. 
Oiher  laws  may  be  altered,  from  time  to  tmie, 
aceording  to  cirtmmstanoee,  #.^.,  the  Boman 
Cborch  has  seen  fit  to  forbid  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  but  does  not  pretend  that  the  law 
of  the  Qrarch  was  always  thus.  TCblibaot.] 
The  Twmtieth  Article  declares  the  teaching 
of  the  Ghurdi  of  England  on  this  subject. 
(2)  In  the  Commination  Service  of  the  C3iurch 
of  Knghnd.  the  putting  **  to  open  penance 
neh  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious 
an  "  is  called  **  a  godly  discipline,*'  and  the 
luipe  is  expressed  that  such  discipline  wiU  be 
n^ffted  again.  This  is  according  to  the 
<^iginal  meaning  of  the  expression  <'£!ccle- 
Bustical  discipline.*'  It  is  still  sometimes  exer- 
cised in  cases  of  flagrant  immorality,  so  far  as  to 
Che  exclusion  from  Holy  Ck)nmiunion,  amongst 
nearly  all  Ghnsdaui  bodies.  [See  further  in 
the  article  on  Excomkunication.]  (3)  The 
void  is  sometimes  applied  to  acts  of  external 
mortification  and  self-imposed  punishment. 
"  The  love  of  €k>d  makes  a  man  chaste  with- 
out tbfb  laborious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior 
*«V/hw,"  my»  Jeremy  Taylor.  (4)  It  is 
^pUed  in  monastic  houses  to  the  scourge 
vi&  which  such  mortifications  were  inflicted. 
(5)  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  word 
was  !mpUed  to  certain  books  issued  by  the 
altra.CalTini8t  party.  First  in  order  comes 
the  Book  of  IH^eipline^  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox  and  four  other  ministers  in  1660, 
the  same  year  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
put  forth.  This  book  laid  down  laws  for  the 
election  of  ministers  by  the  cong^regation,  and 
their  examination  by  the  ministers  and  elders, 
hot  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  aind  the  punishment  of  offences. 
The  second  Book  of  IHscipline^  drawn  up  by  a 
Committee  of  the  G^eral  Assembly,  was 
><^)ted  in  1678,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
authoritative  statement -of  Scottish  Preeby- 


Hm  fiKto  of  the  Booh  of  Diseipline  put  forth 
by  the  iCnfl^ifh  Ultra-Oalvinists  was  venr 
^ttenat.  iJnHke  the  clergy  of  Scotland, 
Oiey  were  in  a  minority  in  England.  Thej' 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  Esteblished 
Order,  liut  strove  to  substitute  for   it  the 


Presbyterian  **  discipline  "  established  *  at 
Geneva.  First  they  objected  to  the  clerical 
dress,  then  to  the  whole  Church  ceremonial, 
then  to  the  Episcopal  framework  of  the 
Church.  Those  churches  which  had  not  the 
"  Discipline  "  they  pronounced  to  be  Anti- 
christ ;  ministers  episcopally  ordained  might 
be  profitably  re-ordained  according  to  the 
Discipline.  The  Book  of  Diseipline  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Cartwright  and  Travers  on  the 
Geneva  model,  and  T^vers  had  given  prac- 
tical proof  of  his  conviction  by  submitting  to 
be  *•  called  to  the  ministry  "  by  a  congrega- 
tion at  Antwerp,  though  he  was  already  B.D. 
of  Cambridge.  The  plan  of  the  Discipline  was 
that  a  eUtseis  or  conference  of  godly  ministecs 
should  be  formed,  to  whom  all  who  desired  the 
ministry  were  first  to  apply.  K  approved  by 
the  eUusis  and  **  called,**  they  were  practically 
ordained,  but  were  to  apply  to  the  bishop 
for  legfal  admission.  Questions  of  oeremonicd 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  ekusis.  The  ehssis 
of  each  neighbourhood  might  be  grouped  into 
a  provinci^  synod,  and  the  provincial  s3mods 
into  a  national  synod,  which  might  meet  in 
London  with  advantage  at  the  time  of  the 
meetmg  of  Parliament.  It  was  against  this 
party  that  Hooker  wrote  his  EceUeiastieal 
Polity,  [Hooker.]  In  1684  the  Puritans 
pressed  this  Book  of  Diseipline  on  Parliament, 
the  acceptance  of  which  would  have  been  the 
abolition  of  thej^ooA  o/'CommoM  Prayer,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  Directory,  but  the  proposal 
was  reiecte4  by  the  House  o^  Commons.  Two 
years  later  they  tried  again,  but  were  more 
summarily  defeated.  Thereupon  those  who 
favoured  it  determined  to  uphold  it  by  a 
mutual  bond.  Twenty-four  ministers  of 
Warwick  and  Northampton  subscribed  the 
Book  of  Diseipline  as  binding  upon  them,  and 
five  hundred  others  are  said  to  have  joined 
them.  But  their  influence  in  the  country 
was  small,  and  only  revived  when  the  mis- 
chievous policy  of  the  Stuarto  identified  them 
with  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Dispensation.  —  A  privilege  granted 
under  peculiar  ciroumstences  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  by  which  persons  may  be  exempted 
from  a  strict  compliance  with  c^iain  require- 
mente  of  the  canons.  In  primitive  times 
bishops  might  dispense  with  the  length  of  the 
penance  enjoined  by  the  canons;  difficult 
canes,  such  as  marriage  questions,  were  taken 
to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  thus  not  onlv  acquired 
great  power,  but  found  the  right  of  dispensa- 
tion a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  By  a 
stetute  of  26  Henry  VIII.,  this  power 
was  taken  from  the  Pope,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  used 
only  sofar  as  may  be  done  without  breaking 
the  laws  of  God,  while  all  g^^eater  matters 
must  have  the  King's  consent  in  Chancery. 

Dispensing  Power.— The  Kings  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative,  have 
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the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  some  Acts  of 
Parhament  to  particular  persons.  The  case  of 
pardoning  in  regard  to  a  prisoner  is  in  point. 
*'  The  king,"  says  Coke,"  may  dispense  with  any 
particular  person  so  fiuras  to  shelter  him  from 
incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  though  it 
be  an  Act  made  jwo  bono  publieo^^*  and  this  right 
of  relaxing  is  a  trust  and  confidence  insepar- 
ably annexed  to  the  royal  person  of  the  long. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  dispensa- 
.tion  and  a  pardon,  arising  out  of  the  differ- 
ence of  crime.  Thus  it  is  a  crime  to  coin 
money,  as  being  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  Before  the  statute  was  made,  it 
was  no  crime  at  all.  But  murder  and  adul- 
tery were  always  crimes.  The  one  is  known 
to  casuists  as  nuUum  prohibitum^  the  other  as 
malum  in  m.  The  king  cannot  dispense  with 
mala  in  Uy  though  he  can  pardon  them  wh^i 
committed.  But  he  can  make  the  thing  pro- 
hibited merely  by  statute  lawful  to  particular 
persons.  His  power  was  admitted  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  several  occasions. 
But  in  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  1. 
and  his  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  this  power 
was  limited.  On  May  13th,  1628,  at  a  full 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Glanviil 
thus  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  as  spokes- 
man of  the  Commons:  "There  is  a  trust 
inseparably  reposed  in  the  persons  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  but  that  trust  is  regu- 
latea  by  law  ;  for  example,  when  statutes  are 
made  to  prohibit  things  not  mala  in  m,  but 
only  mala  quia  prohibita^  under  certain  for- 
feitures and  penalties  to  accrue  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  informers  that  shall  sue  for  the 
breach  of  them:  the  Conmions  must  and  ever 
will  acknowledge  a  regal  and  sovereign  pre- 
rogative in  the  long  touching  such  statutes, 
that  it  is  in  his  Majesty's  absolute  and  un- 
doubted power  to  grant  dispensations  to  par- 
ticular persons,  witii  the  clauses  of  non  obstante^ 
to  do  as  they  might  have  done  before  those 
statutes,  wherein  his  Majesty  conferring  grace 
and  favour  upon  some,  doth  not  do  wrong  to 
others;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  statutes  and  the  laws'  and  statutes 
whereon  the  petition  is  grounded:  by  those 
statutes  the  subject  has  no  interest  in  the 
penalties,  which  are  all  the  fruit  such  statutes 
can  produce  (that  is,  to  such  informer)  unUl, 
by  suit  or  information  commenced,  he  become 
entitled  to  the  particular  forfeitures ;  whereas 
the  laws  and  statutes  mentioned  in  our  peti- 
tion are  of  another  nature ;  there  shall  your 
Lordships  find  us  to  rely  upon  the  good  old 
statute  called  Magna  Charta,  which  declareth 
and  confirmeth  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  There  shall  ^our 
Lordships  also  find  us  to  insist  upon  divers 
other  most  material  statutes,  made  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  III.  and  King  Edward  IV. 
and  other  famous  kings,  for  explanation  and 
ratification  of  the  lawiul  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm ;  laws 


not  inflicting  penalties  upon  offenders  in  maUs 
prohibitisy  but  laws  declarative  or  positive, 
conferring  or  confirming,  ipsofactOy  an  inherent 
right  and  Interest  of  li  Wty  and  freedom  in 
the  subjects  of  this  realm,  as  their  birthrights 
and  inheritances  descendible  to  their  heirs  and 
posterity ;  statutes  incorporate  into  the  body 
of  the  common  law,  over  which  (with  re- 
verence be  it  spoken)  there  is  no  trust  in  the 
king's  sovereign  power  or  prerogative  royal  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  them,  or  to  take 
from  his  subjects  that  birthright  or  inherit- 
ance which  they  have  in  their  liberties,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  law  and  of  Iheae 
statutes."  Here  then  the  Commons  expressly 
acknowledged  that  the  king  has  an  undoubted 
power  of  diispensing  with  laws  that  are  made 
for  the  public  in  general,  but  they  also  denied 
his  right  to  dispense  with  Magna  Charta,  or 
any  other  laws  by  which  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  interests  of  the  subject  are  secured.  For 
these  laws,  being  made  for  the  good  of  each 
several  member  of  the  community,  arebeyond 
the  compass  of  the  prerogative.  This  ques- 
tion came  to  a  most  serious  issue  when 
James  II.  claimed  the  right  to  diq^ense  with 
the  whole  bod^  of  statutes  against  Roman 
Catholics.  This  claim  resulted,  after  his  de- 
thronement, in  the  abolition  of  the  dispensing 
power  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689). 

Dissenter.— A  name  applied  in  England 
to  an^  one  who  departs  from  the  doctrine  or 
practice  of  the  Established  Church,  and  there- 
fore including  Roman  Catholics,  all  Protest- 
ants save  those  who  recognise  Episcopal 
ordination,  and  Jews.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  national  religion  is  Pre8b>i;eriani8in,  it 
will  include  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  name,  however,'  is 
generally  applied  to  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists^  ana  the  history  of  the  word 
accounts  for  this.  Up  to  the  time  of  tiie 
Revolution  of  1688  non-members  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  called  non-con- 
formists, but  an  Act  passed  in  that  year 
(1  William  and  Mary,  c  18)  calls  them  "their 
Maiesties*  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England."  The  following 
passage  from  the  official  report  furnished  by 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  to  the  Registrar-General  in 
1851  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  religious 
bodies  in  England : — 

"  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  thirty- 
five  different  reli^ous  communities,  or  sects, 
twenty-seven  native  and  indigenous,  nine 
for^gn.*  The  following  arrangement  shows 
them,  under  certain  obvious  considerable 
and  minor  classes,  in  the  order  of  historicsl 
formation. 

*  These  include  all  the  bodies  which  have  tMomed 
any  formal  cnrgaaisation.  There  are.  in  additkm. 
many  isolated  oongregations  of  religioos  worshiiqwn 
adopting  various  appellations,  bat  it  does  not  appear 
that  aoj  of  th<-m  is  safficiently  nomeroiis  and  eon- 
eolidated  to  be  oalled  a  **  aect.^' 
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PROTESTANT  CHURCHES: 
Bbitish. 
QiiiTch  of  England  and  Ireland 
Scottish  Presbyterian : 

Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Pretbyterian  Synod, 

Fretbyterian  Church  in  England, 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists. 
Bap&ti: 

General, 

Fartieuiar. 

Seventh  Lay, 

Scotch, 

New  Connexion  Oeneral, 
Society  of  Friends. 
XTnitarians. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. 
Wesleyan  Methodists : 

Original  Connexion. 

New  Connexion. 

JHndtire  Methodittt, 

Bible  Chrutians, 

Wesleyan  Association, 

Independent  Methodists, 

Weieyan  Methodists. 

Wesleyan  Meformers. 
Galyinistic  Methodists : 

WeUh  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Countess  of  Huntingdon^  Connexion. 
Sandemanians,  or  Gla^tes. 
New  Church. 
Brethren. 

OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES: 
Roman  Catholics. 
Greek  Chorch. 
German  Catholics. 
Italian  Reformers. 
CathoUc  and  Apostolic  Chnrch. 
Latter-Daj  Saints,  or  Mormcms. 

JEWS. 

An  the  above  will  be  found  in  this  Dic- 
tionaiT  onder  their  respective  names,  but  as 
Kr.  ILmn  has  not  named  the  small  sects,  we 
have  compiled  from  the  return  of  Places 
Begifltoed  for  ReUgions.Worship  in  1882,  and 
otiur  sources,  the  following: — OHheChristadel' 
pkimti  there  are  about  186  congregations  in 
Great  Britain;  of  the  United  Christian  Army^  6  ; 
Chmtian  Fumeers,  1 ;  Christian  Mission  Wor- 
»hipper9y  6 ;  Christian  Free  Oospel  Mission^  8  ; 
CViffMott  Free  Union,  3;  United  Christians, 
15;  Free  Church  of  England,  42 ;  Reformed 
(^mth  of  England,  11;  Members  of  the 
Ckureh  of  England  protesting  against  Borne,  I ; 
Chmth  of  England,  but  not  Sectarian,  1 ;  Evan- 
gdieal  Frotestants,  3 ;  Disciples  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  7;  Disciples  of  Christ,  4;  Theistic 
Church,  1;  Olory  Band,  4;  Oospel  Band,  2; 
BsUdufoh  Band,  6 ;  Inghamitcs,  6 ;  Lutherans, 
8;  Fndo-bapiists,4;  Peculiar  Feople,  12;  BeviwU 
Band,  4 ;  Salvation  Army,  134 ;  Spiritualists, 
10 ;  Southcotiians,  1 ;  Union  Churchmen,  3 ; 
Protestant  Churchmen,  1;  Frotestant  Non- 
•mfomnsU,    b;    Frotestants    Unsestarian,    1; 


FrotsstantJVinitarianDissenters,Z.  In  addition 
to  tiiese  there  are  some  congregations  which 
refuse  to  be  designated  at  all,  one  of  them 
calling  itself  '*  Bound  by  no  creed  or  confession 
of  faitii.''  Others  are  named  after  the  towns 
where  they  meet 

Distaff  Day.  — The  day  after  the 
Epiphany,  so  ^iled  because  on  that  day 
weaving  was  resumed  after  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  FestivaL 

Divination. — The  art  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  special  signs  or  tokens, 
through  which  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  re- 
veal His  purpose.  It  was  more  of  a  business 
than  a  rebgion,  founded  on  traditional  routine. 
Various  modes  of  divination  were  current 
among  the  ancients.  Tentative  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  victim's  approach  to 
the  altar,  especially  whether  it  was  silent  or 
uttered  a  cry,  whether  it  resisted  or  was 
passive,  was  carefully  noted.  The  entrails, 
too,  were  afterwards  inspected  for  favourable 
or  un&vourable  indications ;  and  even  the 
very  curl  of  the  smoke,  its  density  or  rarity, 
and  other  minor  details, were  all  considered  sig- 
nificant'and  prophetic.  The  flight  and  voices 
of  birds,  again,  as  the  word  auspice  indicates — 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  aiHs-spieio, 
signifving  the  inspection  of  birds — were 
regarded  as  full  of  divine  meaning.  Some 
birds,  also,  were  thought  to  be  lucky,  others 
unlucky;  and  when  the  beholder  faced  the 
north,  a  bird  on  the  right  hand,  or  east,  was 
a  favourable  omen ;  on  the  left  hand,  or  west, 
an  unfavourable  one.  The  phenomena,  too, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  were  likewise  regarded 
as  prophetic,  and  even  some  of  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  In  Holy  Scrip- 
ture we  read  of  Balak's  messengers  with  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hanos.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  seven  altars  with  their  seven 
sacrifices,  offered  according  to  Balaam's  desire, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  divining  art,  by 
which  he  exercised  his  skill,  and  through  whidi 
he  expected  some  sign  in  response.  A  mode  of 
divination  by  arrows  is  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel, 
and  it  is  mentioned  also  by  Homer.  Three 
arrows  were  chosen,  one  of  which  was  marked 
as  affirmative,  the  second  as  negative,  the 
third  was  left  blank  as  neutraL  These  were 
shaken  together  in  a  vessel,  and  according  as 
one  or  the  other  feU  out,  the  will  of  the 
Deity  was  ascertained.  If  the  neutral  arrow 
was  thrown  out,  the  process  was  repeated 
till  a  decisive  answer  was  returned.  Similar 
superstitions,  with  modifications,  have  come 
down  to  modem  times.  The  grouping  of 
coffee-grounds  or  tea-leaves  in  a  cup ;  the  use 
of  the  hazel  wand — a  forked  branch  being 
specially  chosen — in  order  to  discover  by  its 
di]^  downwards,  as  held  in  the  hand,  the 
existence  of  springs  or  metals  in  the  soil 
underneath;  the  ancient  custom  of  opening 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  or  even  the 
Scriptures,  at  random,  as  affording  a  clue  to 
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one's  lot  or  deetiny  in  the  fint  words  that 
met  the  eye,  are  instances  in  point.  Astro- 
logy,  too,  by  which  we  read  our  Hie  in  the 
stars ;  palmistry,  by  which  we  decipher  it  in 
the  lines  of  the  opened  hand ;  even  the  act  of 
sneezing,  itching  fingers,  burning  ears,  all 
were  regarded  as  significant  to  those  skilled 
in  tiieir  interpretation :  nor  have  such  super- 
stitions altogether  died  out  even  yet  in  some 
quarters. 

DiTOVOa. — ^The  separation  between  man 
and  wife  was  at  one  tune  a  rare  thing  with 
the  ancient  Bomans.  It  was  only  allowed 
apparently  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
there  were  strict  formalities  to  be  obserred, 
showing  how  sacred  the  law  of  marriage  was 
regard^.  But  with  the  growth  of  luxury 
came  laxity  of  principle,  and  divorce  for 
frivolous  reasons  became  common.  It  seems 
that  it  was  even  thus  among  the  Jews. 
Though  Moses,  for  the  hardnesw  of  their  hearts, 
allowed  the  husband  to  g^ve  **a  writing  of 
divorcement,"  there  is  no  actual  mention  of 
such  instruments  being  used  before  the  days  of 
Isaiah.  In  Jeremiah,  and  also  in  Malachi, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  not  nnoommoh.  Oar 
Saviour  disallowed  them  all  except  on  the 
score  of  adultery.  But  a  question  has  arisen 
in  the  Christian  Church  whether  even  in  this 
case  a  full  divorce  is  warrantable.  That  a 
separation  as  to  living  together  is  allowable 
is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  plain  whether,  when 
a  husband  has  parted  from  his  wife  ioT  un- 
faithfulness, she  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
St.  Augustine  confesses  that  the  question  is 
not  clearly  determined  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour.  The  Greek  CSiurch  allows  this, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Christian  Emperors  Um,  Constantino),  nor 
did  the  Council  of  Morenoe,  though  the 
lioman  Canon  Law  is  different,  regiud  this 
difference  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  hinder 
the  coalition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  is 
most  strict  in  its  rules:  the  very  fact  that 
marriage  is  made  a  sacrament  necessitates  such 
strictness,  and  the  broad  principle  is  laid  down 
that  *'  no  human  power  can  dissolve  the  bond  of 
marriage  when  ratified  and  consummated 
between  baptised  persons."  If  two  unbap- 
tised  persons  have  married,  and  one  after- 
wards become  Christian,  and  the  other  refuses 
to  live  peaceably  and  without  insult  to  the 
Christian  religion,  this  marriage  may  be  dis- 
solved. So  may  that  contracted  by  persons 
who  afterwards  agree  to  take  up  the  monastic 
life. 

In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  religious 
bodies  have  come  more  under  the  civil  powers, 
these  powers  claimed  the  ri^t  of  regulating 
marriage  and  divorce.  In  England  the  old 
law  remained  for  a  long  time ;  in  other  lands 
legislation  on  this  subject  soon  began.  Then 
in  England,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Reformation,  the  law  was  altered  so  that 


divorce  for  proved  adultery  was  to  be  granted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  each  separate  case, 
while  judicial  separations  were  pronounced 
by  the  ecclesiastiGal  courts.  But  this  law- 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  by  making 
divorce  possible  only  througn  the  spending  of 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  it  was  permissible 
to  the  ridi  and  not  to  the  poor.  A  cele- 
brated sentence  of  Justice  Maule,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirised  the  existing  law,  had  a 
g^reat  effeict  on  public  opinion,  and  in  1857  a 
new  Divorce  Court  was  established,  with, 
jurisdiction  over  all  such  matters.  Divorce 
was  made  possible  for  adultery  of  the  wife, 
and  for  adultery,  with  certain  other  offences, 
of  the  husband,  and  judicial  separation  was 
allowed  for  cruelty  or  two  years'  de8erti<Mi. 
Divorce  might  be  followed  by  re-marriage. 
In  other  countries  facilities  for  divorce  are 
much  greater ;  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
even  mutual  consent  are  held  to  be  admissible 
grounds.  The  result  has  been  to  lower  the 
moral  tone  to  such  a  terrible  extent  as  to 
create  a  reaction  towards  better  thin^  In 
some  of  the  United  States  it  is  said  that 
divorces  have  multiplied  to  a  ratio  of  one  to 
ten  marriages.  The  Divorce  Reform  League 
was  formed  in  consei^uence,  and  has  been 
joined  by  many  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions    [See  further  under  Mauliaqb.] 

Docato  (Or.  doirciy,  "to  appear,"  or 
"seem").  Tliis  name  was  applied  to  that 
branch  of  the  Gnostics  (q.v.)  who  believed  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  phant<mi,  which 
only  appeared  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
man,  and  had  no  reality.  The  Crucifixion  they 
averred  to  be  only  an  appearance,  and  they 
denied  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension ;  in- 
deed, their  belief  entirely  destroyed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement.  This  heresy  arose 
chiefly  out  of  the  Greeks  philosophising  on 
the  essential  impurity  bf  matter,  and  there- 
fore the^r  said  that  Jesus  could  not  have  a  real 
substantial  body,  as  a  divine  and  heavenly 
being  would  never  unite  himself  to  what 
was  earthly  and  material 

Doctor. — ^An  account  of  this  title  will  be 
found  under  Degrees.  Some  specific  epithets 
were  added  to  the  title  of  doctor  on  its  first 
coming  into  use;  such  as  Doctor  Angelicos, 
Doctor  Seraphicus,  etc  In  the  Eafitem 
Church  the  word  didatkaioe  is  used  instead  of 
doctor,  being  the  word  used  in  the  New 
Testament  for  "  master  "  or  **  ttecher ;  '*  hot 
this  is  only  given  to  teachers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  several  sorts.  In  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  for  instance,  the  explainer 
of  the  Gospels  was  called  <*  Didaskaloa  of  the 
Gospels,*'  while  "the  Apostle's  doctor**  meant 
the  expounder  of  St.  Paul's  Epistlee.  In  that 
Church  the  deg^ree  of  Didaskalos  is  oonferred 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  four  ^[reat  doctors  of  the  Greek  Church 
are  Athanasius,  the  Defender  of  the  (kthoUc 
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Fkitii;  Basil  the  Great,  the  patron  of  Monas- 
tidsm ;  Gregory  of  Nananxus,  the  profound 
diTine ;  Chryaoetom,  the  eloquent. 

llioee  of  the  Latin  Church  are  Jerome,  the 
tnndator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  Ambrose,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Gre- 
gory the  Great. 

Doctors'  ConmoillS  is  &  college  for  the 
]Hofe88Q»  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  situate 
upoo  St.  Bennef 8  Hill,  near  Paul's  Wharf. 
It  was  purchased  for  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
about  ^ud  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
by  Henry  Harvey,  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon 
liawB,  liastei  of  Tiini^Hall,  Cambridge,  Pre- 
beodaiy  of  Ely,  and  bean  of  the  Arches,  a 
iKsnon  noted  ali^e  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
Before  this  time  the  d^Utuu  and  ctmonisU  were 
lodged  in  Paternoster  Row,  in  a  lees  con- 
venient house,  afterwards  the  Queen's  Head 
Tavern.  Lord  Mountjoy  had  previously 
inhabited  this  new  college,  and  Doctor  Har- 
vey  procured  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years  of  it 
Iran  the  Dean  and  Chaptw  of  St.  Paul's  at 
an  annual  rental  of  five  marks.  The  original 
building  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
London,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  Doctors* 
Commons  consisted  originally  of  six  courts — 
the  Court  of  Arches,  tSie  Court  of  Audience, 
the  Court  of  Prerc^ative,  the  Court  of  Faculty 
snd  Di^iensation,  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
and  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltv.  Here  also 
lived  the  Vicar-General,  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lond<m,  the  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  and  the 
Praetors,  conunonly  called  Licentiates,  or 
Bachelors,  who  were  the  practisers  in  these 
cents.  The  only  courts  which  now  exercise 
their  functions  in  this  quarter  are  the  Arch- 
deacon's Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The  Prerogative  Court 
if  now  merged  in  the  Probate  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Delegates  is  transferred  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

IHwtriiie.    [Thboloot.] 

BodcbndgOy  Philip. — An  eminent  Dis- 
senting minister,  bom  in  London  June  2dth, 
1702 ;  died  near  Lisbon,  Oct  26th,  1751.  At 
bia  birth  he  seemed  more  dead  than  aHve,  and 
>vis  regarded  as  still-bom;  but  a  servant 
thought  otherwise,  and  through  her  exertions 
bit  life  was  prolonged.  His  mother  gave 
bim  his  first  lessons  in  religion  from  the 
iHitGh  tiles  in  the  chinmev-place  of  their 
room,  in  wbach  were  pictured  scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  the  impressions 
thns  made  were  never  afterwards  forgotten. 
Left  an  orphan  in  1715,  after  some  hesitation 
uid  vaiious  plans,  he  became  pastor  to  the 
congregation  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
vhon  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  As  he 
ttyt  himself,  *'  I  live  almost  Uke  a  tortoise, 
■bot  «p  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in  the  same 
town,  the  same  bouse,  the  same  chamber.** 
Ftem  Kibworth  he  removed  to  Market  Har- 


borough  in  1725,  though  still  keeping  up  his 
connection  with  the  former  place.  A  vacancy 
occurring  at  Hertford,  he  was  recommended 
for  the  pastorate  there,  and  two  members  of 
the  congregation  were  deputed  to  hear  him 
preach.  Their  report,  on  that  occasion  was 
almost  humorous,  for  they  objected  to  him  as 
a  legal  preacher,  because  the  ten  command- 
ments were  written  on  the  chapel- waUs,  and 
because  there  was  a  clerk  who  said  the  Amen 
at  the  end  of  each  prayer.  In  1728  he  settled 
at  Nottingham,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
ministerial  duties,  he  conducted  a  Theological 
Academy,  and  with  marked  success.  In  1736 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Among 
his  many  publications,  the  following  alone 
caU  for  special  notice : — The  Family  Expositor  : 
a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament , 
with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Ftactieal  ImprovemefU 
of  each  Section.  Of  tliese  several  parts  of  the 
work,  the  Paraphrase  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  side  by  side  with  the  orig^inal  narrative 
in  parallel  coluums:  to  use  a  phrase  lately 
coined,  his  <'  elongated  '*  version  of  the  GK>8pel 
diows  but  ill  in  dose  proximity  with  the  plain 
unvarnished  story  itself.  But  the  fault  is  not 
so  much  in  the  author,  as  in  the  very  nature 
of  his  attempt.  The  Critical  Notes  are  now 
mostiy  obsolete ;  while  the  Practical  Improve- 
ment, appended  to  each  section,  abounds  with 
much  piety  and  common  sense.  His  next 
great  work.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul,  still  maintains  a  place  in  religious 
literature ;  yet  it  has  one  flaw,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  every  man's 
personal  experience  must  advance  through 
the  same  stages,  and  run  in  the  same  channels. 
As  for  his  hjrmns,  though  somewhat  rugged 
in  style,  and  without  the  copious  sweetness  of 
Dr.  Watts  at  his  best,  they  are  never  defaced 
by  familiarities  of  address  bordering  on  ir- 
reverence. As  a  specimen  of  his  verse,  his 
celebrated  epigram,  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
the  best  in  our  literature,  is  subjoined — 

**  Live,  while  yon  lire,"  the  Epicure  would  sav, 
'*  And  seise  the  pleasiues  of  the  pMdng  daj :  ' 
**  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  ^oreacher  ories^ 
*'  And  give  to  Qod  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; " 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be : 
I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  Thee. 

In  1747  Dr.  Doddridge  published  a  book  called 
Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the 
Hon,  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  fell  at 
Preetonpans.  It  narrates  that  soldier's  extra- 
ordinary conversion  by  means  of  a  dream. 
Dr.  Doddridge  married  in  1730  Mrs.  Mary 
Maris,  of  Worcester,  who  long  survived  him. 

Dodwell,  Henrt  (b.  in  Dublin,  1642). 
— His  &ther  had  property  in  Ireland,  but  lost 
it  in  the  Rebellion,  and  in  1648  he  brought  his 
fkmily  to  England  and  settled  in  York.  Henry 
spent  five  years  at  the  York  Free  School,  and 
while  there  lost  his  parents,  and  was  left  in  a 
state  of  penury;  but  in  1654  his  maternal 
uncle  adopted  him,  and  in  1666  sent  him  to 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin;  here  he  gained  a 
fellowship,  which,  however,  he  relinquished 
in  1666  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
about  taking  holy  orders.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Oxfwd,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1672  and  introduced  himself  to  public 
notice  by  publishing  a  theological  tract  en- 
titled De  Obttinatume^  by  his  college  tutor. 
Dr.  Steame,  to  which  he  wrote  a  learned  pre- 
face. In  1674  he  settled  in  London,  and  from 
this  time  tUl  his  death  led  a  life  of  busy 
authorship.  Many  of  his  publications  were  on 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  controversies  ;  they 
exhibit  a  minute  learning,  and  both  in  his 
writings  and  actions  he  showed  a  perfect  con- 
scientiousness and  utter  disregard  for  personal 
consequences.  Dodwell  was  chosen  in  1688 
Camden  Professor  of  History  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  but  in  1691  had  to  relinquish 
the  post,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  He  defended 
the  Nonjuring  bishops,  and  declared  those 
to  be  **  schismatics "  who  submitted,  and  he 
left  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  it.  He  retired  to  Cookham,  in 
Berkshire,  and  afterwards  went  to  Shottes- 
brooke,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  works  for  whidi  he  is  remembered  were 
all  written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life; 
among  them  are  some  chronological  essays, 
drawn  up  with  great  ability.  His  principal 
work  is  considered  to  be  ^  VeterUmt  Qrm- 
oorum  Romanorumque  Cyelity  Obiterqus  dt  Cyclo 
Judaorum  ae  ^tate  ChrUti^  J)i$»ertatione*,  4to, 
Oxford,  1701.  In  1706  he  published  An 
Epiitolary  Diteourtey  proving  from  the  Scripiurea 
mnd  the  Jir$t  Father$  that  the  Soul  it  a  Prin- 
ciple naturally  mortal,  but  immortalieed  actually 
by  the  pleaeure  of  Ood,  to  punishment  or  to 
reward,  by  it*  union  with  the  Divine  baptismal 
Spirit;  where  it  it  proved  that  none  have  the 
power  of  giving  this  Divine  immortalising  Spirit 
since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops,  This 
extravagant  doctrine  raised  a  g^reat  outcry 
against  the  writer.  Henry  Dodwell  died  at 
Shottesbrooke,  Jupe  7th,  1711.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry,  a  barrister,  published  a  tract 
called  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  article  Deists; 
and  another  son,  William,  a  clergyman,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  some  pamphlets  on 
miracles  in  the  controversy  with  Di-.  Conyers 
Middleton. 

Dogma.  —  The  history  of  the  present 
application  of  this  word  is  curious.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  HoKtty,  "to  seem,"  and 
therefore  signifies  that  which  seems  true  to 
jmyone — an  opinion.  It  thus  becomes  applied 
to  philosophic  opinions,  plaeita;  and  as  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  were  held  in  respect, 
it  came  to  signify  opinions  delivered  with 
authority,  something  like  "  counsel's  opinion  " 
now.  Hence  it  passied  to  the  sense  of  authori- 
tative decrees  [Plato  and  Xenophon,  apud 
Liddell  and  Scott],  and  is  applied  both  in  the 


LXX.  and  New  Testament  to  decreeB  ivued 
by  the  State  [DaiL  ii  13,  iii  10,  Lake  ii.  1] 
and  in  Acts  xvi.  4  to  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Bishop  Martensen  writes, 
**A  dogma  is  not  a  96^a,  not  a  subjective 
human  opinion,  not  an  indefinite,  vague  notion, 
nor  is  it  a  mere  truth  of  reason,  whose  uni- 
versal validity  can  be  made  clear  with  mathe- 
matical or  logical  certainty ;  it  is  a  truth  of 
faith,  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  Word 
and  Revelation  of  Gkxl;  a  positive  tnith, 
therefore — ^positive  not  merely  by  virtue  of 
the  positivenesB  with  which  it  is  laid  down, 
but  also  by  virtue  of  the  authority  by  which 
it  is  sealeo.  Dogmatics  is  the  science  which 
presents  and  proves  the  Christian  doctrines, 
regarded  as  forming  a  connected  system.** 
Hence  it  follows  that  Christian  dogmatics  can- 
not be  regarded  as  matters  of  opinion,  nor  can 
they  be  viewed  from  without  by  a  Christian 
teacher.  He  assumes  at  the  outset  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  indq>endently  of  all  specula- 
tion. He  does  not  investigate  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  what  he  holds  is  true,  but 
in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  deeper  and  firmer 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  he  already 
accepts.  He  starts,  not  from  doubt,  but 
from  &ith,  hence  his  province  is  dififereot 
from  that  of  philosophical  or  historical 
criticism.  He  is  not  wandering  about  in 
search  of  a  faith,  but  stands  in  the  midst 
of  one;  and  that  faith  he  accepts  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  revealed  by  Qod  to  man. 
This  revelation  was  ^ven  through  and 
by  means  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  at 
this  point  we  enter  into  the  region  of  contro- 
versy. For  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
claims  to  possess  a  living  apostolate,  with  an 
abidinff  inspiration,  whereby  the  decisions  of 
coundls  and  the  authoritative  utterances  of 
the  P(n>e  have  an  authority  as  infallible  as 
that  of  the  first  Apostles.  The  Protestant 
theologr,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  only 
that  leug^on  \b  genuine  whidi  can  be  shown 
to  be  Apostolic  Protestantism  regards  Chris- 
tianity as  a  gospel  of  free  grace  offered  to 
all  men  alike ;  tbe  Roman  (>ithoHc  theology 
regards  it  as  a  new  law,  an  authoritative  ex- 
ternal authority  to  which  all  must  bow,  with 
a  hierarchy  endowed  with  power  to  settle 
once  and  for  aU  the  precepts  of  the  faith. 
It  makes  no  appeal  to  inward  conviction,  but 
rests  all  on  the  external  canon.  It  theref<ne 
supplements  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
by  tradition,  i.e,,  the  handing  down  through 
aU  time  of  the  manner  in  which  succeeding 
ages  received  the  ^^^ospel,  and  the  form  in 
which  they  held  it.  The  Protestant  replies 
that  there  is  nothing  which  can  prove  that 
the  orig^inal  form  has  been  preserved,  and 
further  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  not  been 
preserved.  It  is  dear  that  the  inspiration 
which  produced  the  New  Testament  was  not 
continued  in  the  post- Apostolic  age,  that  an 
apocryphal  literature  grew  up,  and  that  tiie 
oral  traditions  of  the  Apostles  were  expossd 
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ytrj  early  to  disfigurement.  But  the  Scrip- 
toree  remained  like  a  rock  against  which  the 
erer-changing  waves  ceased  not  to  toes.  They 
bftve  shown  themselves  sufficient  to  teach  ns 
what  the  dogmas  of  the  Apostles  were ;  these 
dogmas  are  complete.  Witiiout  the  Scriptures 
ve  should  have  had  no  firm  hold,  and  it  was 
by  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  re- 
fonnezs  were  ahle  to  cast  out  the  oorrup- 
tions  and  impostures  which  long  ages  had 
foisted  upcm  the  Church.  Thev  fell  hack 
upon  the  creeds  which  the  6hurch  had 
drawn  up  hefore  it  was  divided,  hut  rested 
their  acceptance  of  ^em,  not  upon  tradi- 
tioQ  at  all,  hut  upon  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
To  these  creeds,  then,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  helongs  the  province  of  dog- 
matio  theology.  It  treats  the  parts  of  them 
Boparately,  amid  also  regards  them  as  a  whole, 
letting  rovth  their  relation  to  each  other, 
proves  them  from  Scripture,  examines  their 
position  with  respect  to  philosophy  and  science, 
sod  states  the  theological  results  which  spring 
from  theoBL    [Thboloot.] 

Dominic,  St.,  bom  in  1170  at  Calar- 
nesa,  a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma,  in 
OlaOastile.  At  six  years  of  age  he  be^n 
Ids  ediu^tion  under  his  uncle,  the  Arch-pnest 
of  Gamiel  de  Tstan,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen proceeded  to  the  University  of  Palencia, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years,  devoting 
himself  to  religious  austerities,  and  being  so 
racoeesful  in  &e  conversion  of  sinners  and 
heretics  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osma,  who  made  him  a  canon 
in  1194,  and  afterwards  ordained  him  priest 
tnd  made  him  sub-prior  of  the  chapter.  He 
was  ^len  Beat  to  preach  as  a  missionary  in  the 
provinces,  and  in  1204  the  Bishop  Diego  de 
Asevedo,  being  sent  as  amba^ador  into 
Southern  France,  took  Dominic  with  him; 
in  their  journey  they  came  into  contact  with 
tile  Albigensee,  revolters  against  the  faith  and 
authority  of  Bome,  and  obtained  permission 
from  Pope  Innocent  IH.  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  ^t  country  labouring  for  the  oonver- 
sbn  of  these  heretics.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
whole  Chnn:h  that  Dominic  resolved  to  carry 
out  a  plan  he  had  long  formed  of  founding 
a  religious  order,  whose  chief  business  it 
diould  be  to  preach  the  Oospel,  convert 
Heretics,  defend  the  faith,  and  disseminate 
Chriitianity.  Some  accoimt  of  the  fierce  per- 
secution which  was  raised  against  them,  and 
of  which  Dcmunic,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the 
instigator,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Albi- 
61HSB.  [DoMnacANs.]  He  died  at  Bol^na, 
Aug.  4th,  1221,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  July  18th,  1234. 

BosBiiiica  in  Albis.— In  primitive 
times  baptism  was  administered  (see  that 
article)  on  Easter  eve,  and  the  white  garments 
worn  by  the  baptised  they  continued  to  wear 
lor  a  week  and  a  day,  tUl  the  first  Sunday 


after  Easter.  On  this  day  they  very  often,  if 
not  invariably,  received oonfirmation,  and  laid 
the  white  robes  aside :  hence  the  day  was 
called  the  Dominica  in  albis  depoHtis,  the 
Sunday  of  Deposition  of  the  Albs.  I^'s 
custom  lasted  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
confirmation  began  to  be  separated,  in  the 
nature  of  the  modem  fashion,  from  baptism. 

Dominical  Letter.— The  Calendar  of 
Pt^fan  Bome  was  marked  throughout  with  a 
series  of  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  was  so  far  identical  with  ours;  thus 
showing  the  recurrence  of  the  ninth  day,  or 
in  our  reckoning  the  eighth.  These  days 
were  the  *'  nundin®,"  or  cUiys  of  public  busi- 
ness, originally  simply  market  days  (Smith's 
Diet,  qf  Class,  Antiq.^  s.v.  "  Calendarium," 
**  NundinsB '').  This  plan  was  adapted  to 
Christian  purposes  by  dropping  one  letter  and 
so  using  exactly  in  the  same  way  the  first  ssvsn^ 
answering  in  number  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
week:  each  recurrence  of  the  same  letter 
marks,  therefore,  the  same  day  of  the  week ; 
and  from  the  principal  use  of  the  system  to 
ascertain  the  Sundays  they  have  acquired  the 
general  name  of  Dominical  or  Sunday  letters. 
But  to  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in 
leap-year,  every  fourth  year,  since  the  inter- 
calary day  in  such  years,  the  29th  of  February, 
is  not  lettered;  thus  these  years  have  two 
Sunday  letters,  that  from  March  onwards 
.  being  one  behind  the  former  in  order,  G  being 
reckoned  as  "  behind'*  A.  Again,  since  no  year 
contains  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  common 
years  having  one  day  over  and  leap-years  two, 
when  (1)  one  common  year  follows  another, 
the  lettOT  of  the  second  year  is  one  behind 
that  of  the  first;  when  (2)  a  common  year 
follows  a  leap-year,  the  letter  of  the  second 
year  is  one  behind  the  first's  second  letter  and 
two  behind  its  first ;  and  (3)  when  a  leap-year 
follows  a  common  year,  the  first  letter  of  the 
second  year  is  one  behind  that  of  the  first, 
and  ite  second  letter  is  two  behind.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  though  if  the  year  con- 
tained an  exact  number  of  weeks  the  Sunday 
letter  would  be  always  the  same,  and  if  leap- 
years  did  not  exist  would  renew  every  seventh 
year ;  as  things  are,  the  actual  letter  itself  re- 
curs every  sixth  year  as  a  whole-year  letter, 
or  as  a  ten  monthiB'  and  whole-year  letter,  and 
eyeryjlfth  year  as  a  two-months'  and  whole- 
year  letter,  and  so  far  the  days  of  the  month 
and  week  coincide;  but  at  the  same  time, 
taking  into  account  the  different  conjunctions 
of  letters  in  the  leap-years,  they  can  only  re- 
cur as  an  entire  oyole  in  the  same  order,  every 
(4x7=)  twenty-eight  years;  during  which 
cycles  the  week-days  and  month-days  coincide 
accurately  through  their  whole  length. 

Since  a  month  also  does  not  contain  (except 
the  ordinary  February)  an  exact  number  of 
weeks,  the  first  letter  in  each  month  must 
differ ;  as  the  old-fashioned  memorial  couplet 
will  show,  where  each  word  begins  with  the 
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letter  which  marks  the  first  day  of  the  oorre- 
Bponding  month — 

"  j^t  Dover  Dwelt  Qeorge  Bro«m  Esquire, 
Good  ChriBtopher  Finch.  And  David  Fryer.** 

Thus  a  man  knowing  these  lines,  and  the 
Sunday  letter  of  the  year,  may  be  to  some 
extent  independent  of  almanacks ;  the  letter 
his  prayer-book  will  tell  him  how  to  find. 
But  since  some  men  have  not  got  prayer-books, 
some  who  have  them  do  not  read  the  tables  in 
them,  and  some  who  read  the  tables  do  not 
tuiderstand  them,  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
to  find  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  rest  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  to  add  to  the  year 
its  fourth  part,  without  fractions,  and  to  divide 
the  sum  by  7  ;  the  remainder  gives  the  letter 
thus,  0— A,  1— G,  2— F,  8— E,  4— D,  6— C, 
6 — B.  For  the  next,  the  twentieth  century, 
we  are  to  add,  besides  the  fourth  part,  the 
number  6,  and  to  proceed  as  before.  In  leap- 
years,  i.0.,  years  (except  1900,  which  is  a 
common  year)  divisible  by  4  without  remainder, 
the  letter  thus  found  wUl  be  the  seoond :  the 
first,  as  above,  will  be  that  next  in  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

Dominicale. — ^Either  a  linen  veil  form- 
erly worn  on  the  head  bv  women  in  communi- 
cating, or  a  fair  linen  cloth  in  which  they  re- 
ceived the  bread,  instead  of  in  the  bare  palm 
of  their  hand;  probably  the  term  is  more 
correctly  applied  to  the  former  custom,  as  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  use  in  the  north  of  Italy.* 

Dominicans. — ^The  first  order  of  iVmitfA- 
iwf  Friarty  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  and  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Innocent  III.  at  the  Counol 
of  Lateran  in  1216,  and  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  successor,  Honorius  III. 
Their  founder  at  first  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons,  but  in  1220  altered  the 
constitution,  enjoining  absolute  poverty  and 
great  austerities.  The  first  monastery  was 
established  at  Toulouse,  through  the  bounty 
of  the  bishop  of  that  diooese  and  Simon, 
Earl  of  Montfort.  In  1218  was  founded 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
called  Jacobins.  They  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  Europe  and  elsewhere ;  indeed,  the 
number  of  monasteries  was  so  great  that  the 
order  was  divided  into  forty-five  provinces, 
having  spread  into  all  parts  of  tiie  world. 
"  By  Dominic,"  says  Dean  Milman,  **  Christ- 
endom was  at  once  overspread  with  a  host 
of  zealous,  active,  devoted  men,  whose  func- 
tion was  popular  instruction.  They  were 
gathered  nrom  every  country,  and  spoke, 
therefore,  every  language  and  dialect.  In  a 
few  years,  from  the  sierras  of  Spain  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  old 
faith,  in  its  fullest  medisBval,  imaginative,  in- 
fiexible  rigour,  was  preached  in  fumost  every 
town  and  hamlet.  The  Dominicans  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  popular  teaching ;  the 


more  dangerous  of  as  yet  not  absolutely  dis- 
loyal seats  of  the  new  learning,  of  inquiry,  of 
intellectnal  movement — ^the  universities,  Bo- 
loggia,  Paris,  Oxford — are  invaded,  and  com- 
pelled to  admit  these  stem  apostles  of  un- 
swerving orthodoxy;  their  zeal  soon  over- 
leaped the  pale  of  Ohiistendom ;  they  plunge 
fearlessly  into  the  remote  darkness  of  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  lands,  from  whence  come 
back  rumours,  which  are  constantly  stirring 
the  minds  of  their  votaries,  of  wonderful  con- 
versions, and  not  less  wonderful  martyrdoms.** 
This  order  has  furnished  a  great  number  of 
eminent  writers,  amongst  them  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Savonarola,  Las  Casas,  Albertna 
Magnus,  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Dominicus  Soto, 
etc.  It  has  also  produced  three  Popes,  sixty 
cardinals,  three -and -twenty  patriarchs,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  archbishops,  eight  hundred 
bishops,  forty-three  nuncios  or  l^ates,  sixty- 
nine  masters  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  eighty -four 
confessors  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Oastale,  or 
Aragon,  fifteen  confessors  to  the  Kings  of 
Portugal,  sixteen  to  the  Kings  of  France,  six 
to  the  Elings  of  England,  and  twenty-one  to 
the  Kings  of  Poland.  St.  Dominic  also  estab- 
lished an  order  of  nuruy  who  followed  the 
same  strict  Dominican  rule  as  the  monks. 
In  1221  St.  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  du  Fresney 
with  twelve  brothers  into  England,  where 
they  founded  their  first  house  at  Oxford. 
They  founded  a  house  in  London  soon  after, 
and  in  1276  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
granted  thcQi  two  streets  near  the  Thames, 
where  the^  erected  a  large  monastery ;  hence 
that  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars,  this  name 
being  given  from  the  colour  of  their  dress. 
Their  numbers  increased  so  much  during  the 
following  two  hundred  years  that  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  they  had  forty- 
three  houses  in  England.  [MsNDiCJkirr 
Fhiabs.] 


Dominis,  Mabous  Antonius  db,  bom  in 
1566,  of  an  ancient  &mily,  at  Arba,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  educated  first 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Loretto,  then  in  the 
University  of  Padua.  Hero,  while  p»MM"g 
his  novitiate  for  the  order  of  Jesuits,  h^ 
taught  mathematics,  ph3rsics,  and  eloquence, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  optics,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  in  the  rainbow  the  light 
undergoes  in  each  raindrop  two  refractions, 
and  an  intermediate  reflection.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Emperor  Rodolphus, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Segni  in  1596,  and 
two  years  later  Ardibishop  of  Spalatio,  but 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  (Paul  V.)  on 
the  question  of  the  endowment  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  Venetian 
Republio.  Being  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  Reformed  Church,  he  thought  it 
best  to  resign  his  archbishopric  and  retire  to 
Venice  in  1615,  and  the  following  year  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  was  &yoiml^y 
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jooeived  hy  James  I. ,  who  made  him  Dean 
of  WindBor.  He  now  wrote  his  De  Bepublicd 
EedenatUed,  to  show  that  the  Pope  had  no 
supramacy  OYor  other  bishops.  De  Dominis, 
however,  was  restless  and  inoonstant,  and  in 
1622  we  find  him  in  Brussels,  returned  to  the 
Boman.  Church,  and  praying  forgiveness 
from  the  Pope  (Gregory  XV.).  But  some 
intercepted  letters  incUcated  that  his  recanta- 
tion was  not  sincere;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  fiome  he  was  arrested,  confined  in  the 
Cude  of  St.  Angelo,  and  brought  before  the 
Inquisition.  He  died  in  September,  1624, 
before  the  final  sentence  had  been  given ;  and 
being  convicted  of  heresy,  his  body  was  dis- 
interred and  bum^  and  his  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

Bommuji  VoUsoum  ("The  Lord  be 
with  you  "). — ^The  salutation  of  the  people  by 
the  priest 

BosutuUL  Pbbsboution  op.  —  This  is 
mppoeed  tohave  been  the  second  of  the 
tKHalled  ten  persecutions  of  the  early  Chris- 
tiazis,  the  fint  having  taken  place  under 
Nero,  after  the  conflagration  at  Borne,  and 
was  confined  to  Bome.  The  persecution 
onder  Domitian,  which,  according  to  Gibbon, 
hardly  deserves  such  a  name,  was  marked  not 
so  much  by  the  free  nse  of  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  bs  by  frequent  sentences  of 
banishment.  Victorinns  and  Jerome  both 
declare  that  St.  John  was  exiled  and  sent  to 
Patmos  during  this  persecution;  and  the 
latter  states  also  that  he  was  liberated  at  the 
secession  of  Nerva.  The  Christians  were 
often  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  arose  many  of  their  troubles.  When 
Titos  destroyed  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  to  Bome  the  tribute 
they  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  pay  to 
the  Temple.  Bomitian  rigidly  enforced  this 
tax,  and  many  Christians  were  obliged  to 
psy  it.  But  the  chief  thing  of  which 
fhe  Christians  were  accused  was  atheism. 
The  heathens  would  not  understand  that 
i^dij^TOus  adoration  could  be  confined  to  one 
God,aDd  the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  no 
temples,  nor  images,  nor  outward  mysteries  in 
their  worship^  encouraged  the  idea  that  they 
vere  atheists.  The  doctrines  which  they 
tsQgjht  influenced  the  heart,  and  wherever 
they  made  way,  the  national  paganism  fied, 
so  tiiat  the  heathen  priests,  fearing  the  loss  of 
theb  livelihood,  circulated  many  calumnies 
agsinit  the  Christians,  and  among  them  this 
d:  atheism.  Acilius  Glabrio  was  put  to  death 
on  this  charge  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domi- 
tian ;  the  oo^nl  Flavins  Clemens,  a  relative  of 
the  Emper(»,  also  snfPered,  and  his  wife,  Domi- 
tOla,  was  banished.  Another  accusation  was 
*«nt  of  loyalty,  because  the jr  refused  to  treat 
Bomitiaa  as  a  god.  Domitian  reigned  from 
1.0.  81  to  96,  ami  tliie  persecution  took  place 
towards  the  dose  of  that  period. 


DomniUi  I.,  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  lived 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  elected  by  a 
council  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Antioch  in 
269,  in  the  room  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who 
was  deposed  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions  and  irregularity  of  life.  Domnus 
was  the  son  of  Demetrianus,  the  predecessor 
of  Paul.  He  did  not  get  possession  of  the 
see  till  272,  as  Paul,  relying  on  the  support 
of  Zenobia,  retained  the  episcopal  residence 
and  church  belonging  to  it;  but  when  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  regained  Antioch  from 
Zenobia,  he  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
bishops,  and  Paul  whs  ejected.  The  episcop- 
ate of  Domnus  was  not  a  long  one ;  he  died 
in  274. 

Domnus  II.,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
succeeded  his  unde  John  in  411.  He  was 
brought  up  by  Euthymius,  the  famous 
anchorite  of  Palestine.  His  undo  being 
entangled  in  the  Nestorian  heresy,  Domnus 
besought  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  and 
extricate  him,  but  Euthymius,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  tried  to  deter  him, 
foretelling  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
chosen  successor  to  his  unde,  knaves  would 
take  advantage  of  the  easiness  of  his  temper, 
and  get  him  deposed.  This  prediction  was 
justified  by  the  event.  He  set  himself 
to  inquire  into  the  orthodoxy  of  various 
bishops,  and  was  the  first  to  impeach 
Eutyches  about  447.  Charges  of  heresy 
were  laid  against  him,  and  he  was  deposed 
by  Diosoorus  at  **the  Council  of  Bobbers*' 
hdd  at  Ephesus  in  449,  and  Maximus  was  put 
in  his  place.  Pope  Leo  I.  confirming  his  elec- 
tion. Domnus  was  the  only  bishop  then 
deposed  and  banished  who  was  not  rein- 
stated after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
retired  to  his  monastery,  and  there  ended 
his  days  in  disdpline  and  regrets  at  his  own 
weakness  of  character. 

Donaldson,  John  William,  D.D.  {b. 
1812,  d,  1861),  a  learned  classical  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  first  became  favourably  known 
by  some  very  able  and  lucid  educational 
works.  But  in  1854  he  published  a  work 
called  Jathar;  Fragmenta  Archetypa  Car' 
minum  Sebraicorum  in  Masorethieo  VeterU 
Tettammti  iextu  passim  tesseUata^  the  substance 
of  which  was  this  :  There  are  allusions  in  two 
places  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Book  of 
Jashar.  This  book  is  lost,  but  fragments  of 
it  remain  in  the  songs  and  traditions  preserved 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  he  professed 
to  have  gathered  out  and  arranged.  The 
book  is  intensely  rationalistic.  Thus  he  con- 
sidered that  the  Deluge  was  a  poetical  variation 
of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  and  identified  Esau 
with  Lamech.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  book  in  8mith*s  Dictionary  of 
the  BihUy  S.V.  <*  Jashar."'  Its  vagaries  were 
exposed  by  Dr.  Perowne,  the  present  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 
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Donation    of  Constantino,—  The 

legend  runs  that  Constantine  the  Great, 
suffering  from  leprosy,  was  healed  and  after- 
wards baptised  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  that 
out  of  gratitude  he  bestowed  on  the  Papacy 
the  grant  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the 
West.  In  this  way,  it  is  sdleged,  the  tem- 
poral monarchy  of  the  Popes  originated.  The 
document  that  contains  this  story  is  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Donation  of  Constantine  ; 
but  it  was  forged  at  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  used  first  to 
extort  from  Pepin  le  Bref  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  along  with  twenty  towns,  in  order 
to  supply  with  oil  the  lamps  of  the  Roman 
churchy,  a  plea  often  put  forth  to  cover  the 
oovetousness  of  the  Papacy ;  it  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  year  777,  by  Pope  Hadrian  I., 
in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Charlemagne, 
Pepin's  son,  in  which  Italy  and  the  West 
were  claimed,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  an  act  of 
restitution ;  and  in  order  to  show  more  fully 
the  subjection  of  the  Empire  to  the  Papacy, 
of  the  temporal  power  to  the  spiritual,  Con- 
stantine in  this  lorgery  is  made  to  relate  how 
he  acted  as  the  Pope's  groom,  and  led  his 
horse  for  him  on  one  occasion. 

The  accredited  author  of  this  forgery  was 
Isidore,  who  also  composed  the  FaU$  LeeretaU^ 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  supposed  decrees 
of  previous  Popes ;  by  them  the  spiritual  do- 
minion of  the  Popes  was  ratified,  as  by  the 
forged  Donation  of  Constantine  their  temporal 
monarchy  was  a£Brmed.  The  illiterate  age  and 
warUke  courts  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
easily  swallowed  without  investigation  the 
imposture ;  which  was  afterwards  maintained, 
in  spite  of  ample  exposure,  because  it  was  both 
mixed  up  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  itself .  In  the  year  1440  Laurentius 
Valla  powerfully  exposed  its  falsehood ; 
Guicciardini,  the  historian,  followed  suit; 
Ariosto,  the  poet,  in  his  mockinp^  vein,  makes 
the  Paladin  Astolpho  find  it  m  the  moon 
among  the  things  lost  on  earth;  while,  with 
exquisite  inconsistency.  Pope  Leo  X.  ap- 
proved of  the  poem  in  question  in  a  Bull 
that  he  issued.  The  historian  Gibbon  thus 
sums  up  the  matter :  "  The  Popes  themselves 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar;  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still 
sanctifies  their  reign;  and,  by  the  same  for- 
tune which  has  attended  the  Decretals  and 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted 
after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 
[Decline  and  Fall  of  Eoman  Empire,  xlix.] 

Donatists.  —  The  Church  of  North 
Africa,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Carthage, 
was,  as  Dean  Milman  notes,  the  first  of  all  the 
Latin  Churches.  But  from  the  beginning  it 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  schisms.  The 
first  of  its  great  writers,  Tertullian,  was  a 
Hontanist.  Here  the  Novatian  sect  in  part 
derived  its  origin.      But  the  Donatist  contro- 


versy, next  to  the  Arian,  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  lasting  of  all  the  schisms 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

The  origin  of  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  traced  in 
what  took  place  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian.  There  were  some  who  endea- 
voured to  become  martyrs,  by  ostentatiously 
proclaiming  their  Christianity;  some,  per- 
haps, who  having  led  abandoned  lives,  hoped 
by  this  to  atone  for  ^em  by  the  **bap1asm 
of  blood.*'  Amongst  those  who  opposed 
this  course  by  ref  usmg  to  acknowledge  such 
persons  as  martyrs,  were  Mensurius,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  his  Archdeacon,  CaMnlian. 
Mensurius  dying  in  311,  CsBcilian  was  choeen 
as  his  successor,  and  consecrated  by  FeUx, 
Bishop  of  Aptunge.  Thereupon,  Botrus  and 
Celusius,  priests  of  the  same  church,  who 
had  sought  the  episcopate,  projected  a  schism 
in  disgust.  When  Cecilian  called  for  the 
Church  plate,  which  had  been  hidden  away 
during  the  persecution,  the  holders,  who 
supposed  that  their  possession  was  not  known, 
renised  to  give  it  up,  and  the  malcontents 
encouraged  them,  alleging  that  the  episcopate 
of  CsedHan  was  void,  because  his  consecFator, 
Felix,  was  a  Traditor.  [Teaditor.]  They 
were  supported  by  Lucilla,  a  lady  A  wealth 
and  influence,  whom  Csdcilian  had  offended  by 
reproving  her  for  kissing  the  bones  of  a 
martyr  before  receiving  the  Sacrament.  Ths 
Numidian  bishops,  seventy  in  number,  met  at 
Carthage,  and  summoned  Csecilian  before 
them.  He  refused  to  appear,  saying  that  if 
they  had  any  charge  to  bring  against  him 
they  ought  to  attend  and  make  it  good;  that 
if  they  objected  to  hib  consecration,  they 
might,  if  they  pleased,  give  him  a  new  conse- 
cration. Thereupon  they  pronounced  sentence 
against  him  on  three  grounds:— (1)  Con- 
tumacy ;  (2)  Consecration  by  a  Traditor : 
(3)  Preventing  provisions  being  carried  to  the 
mart3rr8  in  prison.  They  consecrated  Ma- 
jorinus,  Lucilla's  chaplain,  in  his  place,  and 
sent  a  circular  letter  against  him  to  aU  the 
African  bishops.  Some  supported  thean,  and 
some  CsBciliau,  and  thus  began  a  manifest 
schism. 

In  818  Constantine,  who  had  just  become 
Emperor,  owned  Caecilian  as  bishop,  by  for- 
mally sending  him  charity  money  and  official 
documents.  'Die  malcontents  thereupon  waited 
on  Annulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  who  smt 
their  petition  to  Constantine,  praying  tiiat 
some  bishops  of  Gaul  might  be  appointed  to 
try  the  cause.  Constantine  chose  the  Bishops 
of  Cologne,  Autun,  Aries,  and  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  despatching  an  order  to  Annulinus 
to  convey  Csecilian  to  Rome  with  ten  bishop 
of  his  party,  and  the  same  ntmiber  of  his 
adversaries.  They  came  accordingly  (Oct.  2nd, 
313),  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casas  Kigne  appear- 
ing at  the  head  of  Majorinus*s  party.  Cteohan 
was  acquitted,  but  it  was  decreed  that  where 
two  biBh(^  had  been  eonsecrated  to  the 
same  see,  tiie  senior  bishop  was  to  retain  hk 
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post,  and  the  other  to  be  proyided  with  a  new 
aee,  provided  always  that  the  bishop  of  the 
Hajorinus  party  should  abandon  the  sohism. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  would  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble,  but  the  hope  was  vain.  The 
malcontents  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  a 
rehearing,  alleging  that  the  bi^ops  in  the 
council  at  Bcnme  had  not  thoroughly  exa- 
mined all  tiie  articles  of  the  impeachment. 
The  Emperor  accordingly  summoned  a  more 
numerous  council  at  Aries  in  314.  CsBcilian 
was  again  acquitted,  and  some  canons  were 
drawn  up  with  a  view  of  preventing  further 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  Those  who  had  been 
tiaditOTS  of  the  Scriptures,  of  sacred  vessels, 
or  of  the  names  of  the  faithful,  were  to  be 
d^Msed  if  convicted  on  clear  testimony,  but 
mere  hearsay  evidence  was  to  be  rejected. 
False  accusers  were  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  not  to  be  readmitted  save  on  the  near 
ai^roach  of  death.  A  man  of  unblemished 
chaiacter,  ordained  by  a  traditor,  was  ordained 
lawfully.  Still  the  enemies  of  Gscilian  were 
not  satisfied.  They  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  he, 
though  reluctantly,  heard  the  case  himself, 
at  Milan  (Nov.  8th,  316).  He  reaffirmed 
CarHTilian's  acquittal,  and  issued  severe  edicts 
against  the  schismatics.  From  thenceforward 
Cedlian^s  episcopate  was  admitted  by  the 
CSmrch.  He  lived  until  341.  Majorinus  had 
died  in  315,  but  his  supporters  continued  the 
sdiism  by  setting  Donatus  in  his  place — ^not 
the  Bishop  of  Oasie  NigrsB  before  mentioned, 
but  a  nameeake.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities 
and  regular  life,  but  of  a  haughty  temper. 
However,  by  the  strength  of  his  character, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  conduct,  he  kept  up  his 
party,  and  reinforced  the  schism  in  Amca, 
and  is  said  to  have  requested  his  followers  to 
renounoe  the  name  of  Christians  and  to  call 
themselves  after  him.  They  had  a  great 
nomber  of  bishops  and  laity  in  their  interest, 
some  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  un- 
happily in  outraging  1^  Gatholics ;  but  per- 
oaring  that  aU  the  rest  of  Christendom 
adhered  to  Caecilian's  commission,  they  de- 
clared that  the  true  Church  was  everywhere 
sank  and  extinguished,  excepting  in  the  small 
remainder  among  themselves  in  Africa.  They 
Hkewiae  revived  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
African  biahcma,  that  baptism  and  the  other 
SBcramenta  admimstered  out  of  the  Church 
were  null  and  to  no  purpose.  Thus  tiiey 
rebaptised  all  those  who  deserted  from  the 
Catholic  QiurcSi  to  their  party;  they  abhorred 
the  Eucharist  of  the  Catiiolics,  and  trampled 
upon  the  consecrated  elements;  defaced  and 
boint  &eir  altars,  broke  their  chalices,  washed 
the  walls  and  pavement  of  their  churches, 
and  had  no  regard  to  the  consecrations  of 
Inshops  performed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  practice  obliged  the  champions  of  the 
Qmrch  (having  ftrst  wiped  off  the  imputa- 
tions thrown  upon  Felix  and  CsBcilian)  to 
prove   against  the  Donatists  that   baptism 


administered  by  schismatics  was  valid,  and  that 
they  had  made  thenlselves  deeply  guilty  by 
re-baptising  those  baptised  by  the  Catholic& 
The  Donatists,  fancying  that  the  Church  was 
nowhere  but  amongst  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  form  a  party  at  Rome,  for  which  purpose 
they  sent  an  African  bishop  thither,  who 
drew  a  httle  congregation  into  a  cave,  which 
occasioned  their  bemg  called  MonUnua,  Cam' 
pittBj  Rupita ;  and  this  bishop  had  his  suc- 
cession continued  for  some  time  by  others  of 
the  same  persuasion,  who  called  themselves 
Bishops  of  Borne  ;  they  likewise  sent  off  more 
of  the  same  character  into  Spain  and  other 
places,  but  they  grew  to  no  considerable 
numbers,  excepting  in  Africa,  where  they 
became  the  stronger  party.  They  are  said 
to  have  had  at  one  time  400  bishops.  The 
Emperor,  perceiving  that  against  sudi  &uiati- 
cism  force  was  no  remedy,  wrote  to  the 
CathoHc  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  gentie- 
ness  towards  the  schismatics,  and  the  latter 
in  return  told  him  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  **fool  of  a  bishop." 
The  Emperor  Constans  despatched  Paiuus 
and  Macarius  to  Africa,  who  patched  up  a 
union  for  some  time,  but  Julian  the  Apostate 
declaring  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  schism 
recommenced  and  continued.  The  Donatists, 
divided  from  the  Church,  proceeded  to  split 
into  parties  amonsst  themselves.  The  most 
remarkable  subdivision  was  that  of  the  C^- 
cnmcellians;  they  were  persons  of  the  poorest 
class,  who  went  round  the  cells  (hence  their 
name)  of  country  people,  begging,  declaring 
themselves  the  Lord's  champions,  plundering 
Catholic  churches,  and  robbing  and  murdering 
all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  them.  They 
carried  no  swords,  because  of  our  Lord's 
words  to  St.  Poter  (Matt.  xxvi.  62),  but  they 
had  heavy  dubs  instead,  with  which  they 
beat  their  victims  to  death.  For  years  they 
were  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  around. 
In  410  the  Emperor  Honorius  ordered  a 
conference  at  Carthage;  it  was  held  before 
Count  Marcellinus ;  a  great  many  bishops  of 
each  party  appeared,  and  seven  on  both  sides 
were  chosen  to  manage  the  dispute.  After 
the  controversy  was  gone  through,  Marcel- 
linus gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  forbade  the  Donatists*  meetings.  This 
award  was  confirmed  by  Honorius.  The 
Donatiste  remained  turbulent,  but  the  in- 
structions the  people  received  from  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  impracticability  of 
keeping  up  the  schismatical  meetings,  made 
the  party  dwindle  and  decrease.  Those  who 
remained  when  the  Vandals  seized  Africa  had 
their  share  of  suffering  with  the  Catholics, 
and  were  almost  lOl  expelled  from  the  country. 
There  were,  however,  some  of  them  still  there 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  time,  ».«.,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries. 

DonatiTOS.  —  Certain  incumbencies,   of 
which  a  few  still  remain  in  England,  where 
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the  patron  appointB  the  incumbent  by  a  simple 
deed  under  his  hand  and 'seal;  no  presentation 
to  the  bishop,  no  institution  and  induction 
by  him,  is  required,  and  the  patron  himself  is 
also  sole  ordinary  and  visitor.  The  incum- 
bent is,  however,  required  to  be  a  priest,  and 
to  qualify  himself  by  subscription  and  **  read- 
ing-in  *'  like  other  clerks,  but  he  resigns  to 
his  patron,  and  may  also  be  deprived  by  him. 
A  donative  is  not  subject  to  lapse,  and  the 
bishop  can  only  compel  the  patron  to  fill  it 
by  spiritual  censures.  It  is  extinguished  (by 
Act  of  Parliament)  if  augmented  by  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  also  (though  different 
decisions  have  been  g^ven  on  tlus  point)  if 
the  patron,  of  his  free  will,  present  his  derk 
to  the  bishop  for  institution. 

The  origin  of  donatives  is  not  by  any  means 
dear ;  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
in  early  times  by  leave  of  the  bishop  to  certain 
lords  of  manors  or  others,  or,  possibly,  by 
neglect  of  the  bishop  to  enforce  his  rights,  till 
a  prescription  was  g^radually  created.  Their 
existence  at  the  present  time  is  not  well  to  be 
defended,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee, 
the  well-known  episcopal  secretary  (Report  on 
Sale  of  Livingn,  1880,  p.  52)  that  it  was  by 
an  oversight  they  were  not  abolished  at  the 
same  time  with  peculiars.  The  same  report  (pp. 
22 — 26)  may  be  consulted  for  an  account  of  a 
particular  donative  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, and  also  (pp.  12,  18,  86)  for  the  bad 
use  which  may  be  made  of  them. 

Donne,  John  {h.  1573,  d.  1631).— His 
father,  an  ironmonger  in  London,  was  of  an  old 
Welsh  family ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Hey  wood,  well  known  for  his  epigrams ; 
both  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Donne's  father  dying  when  he  was  two  years 
of  age,  his  education  devolved  on  his  mother, 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  being 
a  strict  devotee  herself,  had  him  carefully  in- 
structed in  her  own  religious  persuasion.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  whence,  according  to  Wal- 
ton, he  was  soon  transplanted  to  Trinity 
Colle^,  Cambridge.  This  latter  point,  how- 
ever, IS  disputed,  and  what  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  his  exact  movements  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  told  he 
went  to  Oxford  in  1584,  and  Walton  says  he 
continued  at  Cambridge  till  his  seventeenth 
year,  some  of  his  verses  found  after  his  death 
speak  of  his  being  with  Prince  Maurice  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  year  1587. 

Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  occu- 
pied some  years,  and  on  his  return  home,  in 
1591,  he  set  himself  to  consider  dispas- 
sionately the  differences  between  the  lie- 
formed  and  Roman  Churches — a  course  of 
study  which  ended  in  his  joining  the  English 
Church.  About  this  time,  too,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law, 
though  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, theology,  besides  occasionally  composing 


poems  and  satires.  His  verse,  though  rough 
and  deformed  by  the  current  conceits  of  the 
time,  was  often  original  and  vigorous,  though 
somewhat  obscure  from  its  ultra-metaphysicaL 
complexion.  His  satires  especially  were  sting- 
ing and  sharp,  containing  vivid  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  and  manners,  but  often  too 
coarse  and  immoral  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 
A  great  similarity,  indeed,  has  been  more  than 
once  remarked  between  Dr.  Donne  and  the 
great  St  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Both  were 
flagrantly  immoral  in  their  youth,  ardent  in 
natural  temperament,  keenly  logical  in  in- 
sight, and  both  became  deeply  penitent  and 
eminent  for  sanctity  in  their  mature  age. 

Donne,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  the  great  false  step 
of  his  life  by  his  secret  marriage  with  the 
niece  of  the  Chancellor,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
George  More.  The  disoovenry  lost  him  his 
post,  alienated  his  wife's  relations,  and  incensed 
Queen  Elisabeth,  who  never,  if  she  could,  let 
"the  course  of  true  love  run  smoothly." 
Donne  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  who  was  taken  from 
him  by  force,  and  who  was  only  recovered  to 
him  anerwards  by  a  troublesome  suit  at  law. 
Henceforth,  wr  many  years,  Donne's  life 
was  made  up  of  poverty,  hard  stad^,  vain 
solicitations  for  employment,  and  the  kmdness 
and  hospitality  of  friends.  When  pressed  to 
enter  the  priesthood  he  was  held  ba^  by  con- 
sdentious  scruples  because  of  his  former  life, 
and  for  fear  lest  his  old  boon -companions 
should  misinterpret  his  motives,*  and  also 
from  a  modest  feeling  of  unfitness  for  the 
office.  All  this  shows  how  true  and  tender 
he  was,  even  at  his  worst. 

About  the  year  1609,  Donne's  great  learn- 
ing and  reputation  introduced  him  to  James  I. 
Admitted  to  share  in  the  conversation  at  the 
king's  private  meals,  his  theological  acumen 
and  depth  so  exactly  hit  that  monarch's  fancy, 
that  when,  after  the  Gunpowder  Hot,  a  new 
oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  was  in  con- 
templation, he  received  the  royal  orders  to  writs 
on  the  subject,  and  within  six  weeks  he  produced 
his  work,  called  the  Ptettdo-Mari^j  whidi 
was  printed  in  the  next  year.  After  this  time 
he  was  much  urged  by  the  king,  "^o,  from  the 
first,  with  great  sagacity,  had  gauged  the  real 
bent  of  his  talents,  to  take  holy  (nders.  But 
Donne,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  his 
sickly  wife  and  large  family,  stiU  nursed  hia 
scruples,  hoping  against  hope  for  some  secular 
employment,  which  the  king  as  resolutely 
refused.  At  last,  after  much  study,  thou^t, 
and  prayer,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  call 
from  Heaven,  and  made  up  his  mind  fcnr  Uie 
priesthood.  The  exact  date  of  his  ordination 
is  uncertain;  it  was  probably  in  1615.  In 
the  previous  year,  standing,  as  he  felt  himself 
to  be,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  CSiurch,  he 
composed  his  £sMy$  in  JHvimtyf  founded  on 
the  opening  words  of  the  Book  of  Gknasis,  ths 
threwold  of  aU  Revelation. 
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So  great,  howeTeor,  was  his  modesty,  that  at 
firrt  he  would  only  officiate  in  places  lying 
loand  London.  Faddington,  then  a  mere 
village,  weui  privileged  to  hear  his  first  ser- 
nxm.  Bat  the  king  soon  sent  for  him  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  preached,  and  exceeded 
the  expectations  formed  of  him.  In  1616 
the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the 
king's  own  reqoest.  Several  preferments  were 
oAeied  him  in  the  country,  but  his  love  for 
London,  his  birthplace  and  long  home,  made 
him  decline  alL  He  was  first  Chaplain-in- 
C^dinary  to  the  king,  afterwards,  in  1616,  he 
ivas  elected  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Lid,  and  in 
1621  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
which  was  soon  added  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Donstan's  in  the  West. 

The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  he  was  or- 
dained, caused  him  to  promise  his  children 
never  to  marry  again.  Henceforth  his  sacred 
profeenon  became  his  sole  object  He 
preached  regularly  one  sermon  a  week  at  one 
and  another  of  the  churches  under  his  charge, 
or  before  the  Court.  Sickness  nigh  unto 
death  on  one  occasion,  continued  ill  health, 
and  visibly  declining  strength,  were  the 
ckxids  that  hung  round  his  glory  as  a 
preacher,  but  his  lustre  remained  unabated 
to  the  last,  and  he  has  been  well  called  the 
"  great  po^preacher"  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

His  last  sermon  was  at  Whitehall,  the  first 
Friday  in  Lent,  1631.  His  text  was,  *'To 
God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  of  death." 
So  worn  and  emaciated  was  he  that  he  seemed 
like  a  Hving  skeleton  delivering  his  own 
fanenJ  oration;  and  then  he  went  to  his 
home,  to  realise  his  own  expressed  wish,  either 
to  die  M  the  pulpit  or  of  Uie  pulpit."  Izaak 
'Waitgn's  accoont  of  his  death-bed  is  so  full 
and  touching  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it 
DOT  taken  from  it. 

Donnellaii  Lectures. — Six  lectures 
delivered  annually  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  according  to  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Donnellan,  who  in  the  last  century  bequeathed 
£1,243  for  the  good  of  the  college,  appointing 
the  provost  and  senior  Fellows  as  trustees. 
The  sabject  <^  the  lectures  is  chosen  by  the 
tmst^s,  and  the  regulations  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford. 
Since  1794,  when  rfie  first  set  were  delivered, 
many  famoos  works  have  been  the  result  of 
the  legacy ;  among  others  were  Dr.  Graves's 
L^tores  on  the  Pentateuch,  Archbishop 
Hagee  on  Prophecy,  etc. 

Boorkeemrs.  or  OflrrxAan. — ^The  lowest 
of  the  five  orders  which  are  said  by  the  Church 
of  Borne  to  be  of  apostolical  institution ;  but 
tiiey  are  not  mentioned  by  Cyprian  or  Tertul- 
lian.thongh  in  the  fourth  century  Greek  writers 
speak  of  them  amonff  the  orders  of  clergy ;  no 
author,  however,  teUa  what  sort  of  ordination 
fhey  had  in  tiie  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  Latin 


it  was  no  more  than  the  bishbp's  commission, 
with  the  ceremony  of  deUvering  the  keys  of 
the  Church  into  their  hands  with  the  words, 
**  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an 
account  to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys."  Their  office  consisted  in 
taking  care  of  tiie  doors  of  the  church  daring 
divine  service,  and  some  say  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  faithful  and  excoumiuni- 
cated  persons,  and  any  that  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  power  did  not  belong  to  them,  as 
even  heretics  were  permitted  to  hear  the  first 
part  of  the  church  service,  and  it  would  seem 
that  their  office  and  station  was  little  more 
than  that  of  our  clerks  and  sextons.  They 
had  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and 
church  assemblies ;  and  as  in  times  of  perse- 
cution it  was  necessary  to  do  this  by  a  private 
signal,  this  was  not  improbably  the  origin 
of  the  fii^t  institution  of  this  order  in  the 
Church  of  Bome. 

Dorcas  Sociely . — The  name  comes  from 
one  of  the  earliest  Christians,  mentioned  in 
Acts  ix.  36,  a  benefactress  of  the  poor,  who 
was  restored  to  life  by  St.  Peter.  It  is  a 
common  thing  amongst  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions to  have  periodical  meetings  to  make 
clothing  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  these  working  parties  are 
often  called  Dorcas  Societies. 

Doreheeter.—A  village  in  Oxfordshire, 
six  miles  south  of  Abingdon,  the  seat  of  the 
first  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
founded  by  Birinus  a.d.  633.  [Birinus.] 
This  place  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
capita,  Winchester,  with  a  view  of  affording 
a  better  station  from  which  to  carry  the 
Gospel  inland  into  Mercia,  which  was  still 
heathen.  But  the  King  of  Wessex,  Kynegils, 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  *'  bishop's  stool " 
at  Winchester,  and  began  to  build  a  grand 
church  there.  Li  the  next  reign,  this  dinrch 
being  now  finished,  the  King  chose  a  monk 
belonging  to  it,  named  Wina,  and  sent  him 
to  France  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  assigning  as  his  diocese  the  south 
part  of  his  kingdom,  while  the  north  part  was 
to  remain  under  the  See  of  Dorchester.  The 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Agilbert,  successor  to 
Birinus,  was  justly  angered  at  this  high- 
handed proceeding,  and  resigned  his  see. 
Before  long  Wina  offended  the  King,  and  was 
driven  away,  and  thus  Wessex  instead  of  two 
bishops  had  none.  Presently  the  King  in- 
vited Agilbert,  who  had  gone  to  Paris,  to 
return.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
of  infirmity  and  age,  but  sent  his  nephew, 
Eleutherius,  who  was  consecrated  in  670. 
After  him  came  Hedda,  who  was  canonised. 
He  finally  removed  the  bishop's  stool  to  Win- 
chester. 

Dorchester  did  not,  however,  oease  to  be  a 
see,  for  it  became  that  of  the  diocese  of 
Meroia.    At  one  time  this  see  was  moved  to 
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Ldoester,  at  another  to  Lichfield.  [Leicbstbb, 
LiOHFiBLD,  LiNOOLN.]  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  his 
invaluable  Regittrumy  givee  the  following  list 
of  Bishops  of  Dorchester,  after  the  removal  to 
Winchester. 


Oathwin 

.    680 

Winsy    . 

.P996 

Wilfred.     .     .  era 

(jSm  rmiOMd  to  LichMi 

Oskrtel. 
Leofwin 

.    960 

in  705.) 

Ednoth  . 

Tortheliu 

.    787 

Escwj    . 
Alfhelm. 

.    979 

Bdb«rt   . 

.    764 

.  1008 

Uawona. 

.?785 

Ednoth  . 

.  1006 

Weranbert     . 

.    SOB 

Ethelrio. 

.  1016 

Hrethun 

.    816 

Ednoth  .       . 

.  10S4 

Aldrad    .       . 

Ulf.        . 

.  1050 

C«oiared 
Alherd   .       . 

.'    840 

WulfWT. 

Bemigfai 

.  1068 
.  1067 

Cedwulf.       . 

\    900 

Dorothea. — (l)  A  maxiyT  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  Refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
when  commanded  by  the  Governor  of  Cappa- 
docia,  she  was  put  under  the  care  of  two 
women  who  had  renounced  the  Christian 
religion,  and  who  devoted  their  whole  life  to 
persuading  others  to  follow  their  example. 
They  were  quite  unsuccessful ;  in  fact,  were 
so  touched  by  her  earnestness  and  piety  that 
they  joined  the  Church  a^in,  and  were  put  to 
death,  in  consequence,  in  Dorothea's  presence. 
A  few  days  after,  she  was  tortured  on  the 
rack  and  beheaded.  The  beautiful  legend  of 
her  death  forms  the  subject  of  Massinj^er's 
fine  play  of  The  Virgin  Martyr.  (2)  A 
Prussian  lady,  who,  after  having  borne  nine 
children,  betook  herself  to  an  ascetic  life,  and 
died  in  1404.  In  consequence  of  alleged 
miracles  at  her  grave,  the  Teutonic  knif^hts 
desired  her  canonisation;  but  on  investiga- 
tion it  came  out  that  Dorothea  had  denounced 
the  order  and  foretold  its  downfall;  oonse- 
quently  no  further  steps  were  taken.  But 
e^e  was  still  popularly  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Prussia. 

Dort,  Synod  of. — The  first  general  Synod 
of  Protestants,  next  to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly the  most  important,  held  at  Dort,  date 
1618  and  1619,  convened  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists;  but  it 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Conference,  for  the 
Calvinists  assumed  the  part  of  judj^  the 
Arminians  being  simply  put  on  their  trial. 
In  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  only  moder- 
ating element  was  the  influence  of  the 
EngUsh  delegates  sent  thither  by  James  I. 
lliese  were  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff; 
Davenant  and  Hall,  afterwards  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Norwich ;  Balcanwhall,  a  Scot- 
tish chaplain  of  the  King ;  and  Ward,  pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  Deputies 
also  were  present  from  the  United  Provinces, 
and  from  the  Churches  of  Hessen,  Switzer- 
land, Bremen,  and  the  Palatinate.  Those 
chosen  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
were  forbidden  by  the  King  to  attend. 
The  Arminian  views  may  be  briefly  stated 
under  five  heads  :  -  1 .  That  God  decreed  from 
all  eternity  to  save  those  whom  He  foreknew 
as  believers,  and  to  damn  those  who  should 


persist  as  unbelievers.  Henoe  election  was 
conditional,  not  arbitrary ;  and  reprobation 
the  result  of  men*s  own  conduct,  and  not 
attributable  to  God.  2.  That  Christ  died 
and  made  atonement  for  all  men  in  general, 
and  for  every  man  in  particular,  but  that 
only  those  who  believed  would  be  partakers 
of  the  benefit.  3.  That  faith  in  man  cannot 
proceed  only  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
free  will  and  natural  faculties,  because  he  has 
become  corrupt  through  the  Fall;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  his  conversion,  he  stands  in 
absolute  need  of  the  special  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  him  through  Christ.  4.  That  all 
that  is  good  in  man  is  &e  immediate  and  only 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  and,  therefore,  the  merit  is  not  man's, 
but  the  praise  is  God's  alone.  At  the  same 
time  this  grace  of  Gk)d,  which  is  offered  to 
all,  does  not  force  but  only  persuades  men: 
it  may  thereforo  be  resisted  by  the  human 
will.  5.  That  sufficient  g^race  is  bestowed  by 
God  on  those  who  aro  truly  reg^enerate  for 
their  final  preservation.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  at  first  considered  an  open  question  if 
such  could  actually  fall  from  grace  received, 
and  relapse  into  a  state  of  sin,  so  as  to  die  in 
it;  but  afterwards  it  was  ag^^eed  that  such 
could  be  the  case.  |^AJLMINIAxs.]  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Calvinistic  views  were  comprised  in 
the  following  **  five  points,"  as  they  were  called : 

1.  Particular  Election:  That  God  from  all 
eternity  chose  the  elect  to  be  finally  saved 
through  Christ,  not  on  the  condition  of  their 
personal  holiness,  but  by  a  purely  arbitrary 
decree ;  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
only  vessels  of  wrath,  doomed  to  destruction. 

2.  Particular  Redemption:  That  Christ,  by 
His  death  and  passion,  made  atonement  only 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect,  not  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  3.  Man's  utter  spiritual 
inability  in  his  fallen  condition  to  help  to 
right  himself  in  the  least  degree,  so  that, 
having  inherited  Adam's  personal  g^uilt, 
and  also  a  corrupt  naturo  of  his  own,  he 
can  but  sin  more  and  more  if  left  to  him- 
self, and  becomes  subject  to  all  sin's  penalties, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  4.  Irresii- 
tible  grace,  by  which  those  whom  God  from 
all  Eternity  elected  to  save.  He  also  effec- 
tually calls  in  time  out  of  their  state  by 
nature  into  a  state  of  grace,  not  by  persuasion, 
but  b^  compulsion.  5.  Final  perseverance, 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  those  who  were 
eternally  elected,  and  have  once  been  effec- 
tually called  and  sanctified,  can  never  finally 
fall  away,  but  must  eventually  be  saved. 
The  real  bone  of  contention  was  whether 
God,  by  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  decree 
before  men  were  bom,  had  placed  tiie  gpreater 
part  of  mankind  under  a  fatal  necessity  of 
sinning,  and  of  being  lost  for  ever  in  con- 
sequence. As  corollaries,  it  was  disputed 
whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for 
a  few;  whether  man's  will  has  any  part 
or  place  in  accepting  Grod's  grace  or  not; 
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whether  that  grace  could  be  resisted  or  not ; 
vhethor  a  final  falling  away  after  regenera- 
tion  was  poesible  or  impossible.  L[i  this 
controTersy,  the  Arminians  were  condemned 
almost  unheard:  the  Calvinists  triumphed 
for  a  time,  not  by  show  of  reason  on  their 
lide,  but  by  sheer  force.  At  the  136th  session 
the  canons  were  passed,  though  some  of  the 
delegates  (including  all  those  from  England) 
ftrove  earnestly  for  a  modification  of  them, 
and  against  the  condemnation  of  the  "Re- 
monstrants," as  the  Arminians  were  caUed. 
As  Bishop  Short  remarks,  **  The  decisions  of 
this  synod  are  far  too  peremptory,  inasmuch 
as  they  define  beyond  what  the  rerealed  Word 
of  God  has  declared.**  To  which  statement  it 
may  be  added  that  the  decrees  of  this  synod 
sre  by  no  means  regarded  as  binding  by  the 
GalTinistic  bodies  themselves;  and  that  tho 
points  therein  mooted  call  for  the  greatest 
iobriety  ol  mind  and  the  widest  chazity  of 
heart 

DositlieiUI.  —  An  impostor  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  Hesnah.  He  was  a  Samaritan.  He  is 
often  falsely  odled  a  heretie  :  he  was  more 
properly  a  rival  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  sect 
he  founded  was  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Christ- 
ian one.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  a  largo 
following,  but  for  a  long  time  the  sect  had  a 
local  existence.  One  of  the  chief  doctrines  of 
Bositheos  was  an  over-scrupulous  observanco 
of  tiie  Sabbath.  He  is  mentioned  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  bat  they  differ  as  to  whether  he 
appeared  before  or  after  Christ ;  and  by  Tlkeo- 
pSulos,  a  Persian  writer  against  the  sect  in  the 
fourth  oentuiy ;  and  it  is  noticed  as  late  as  the 
sixth  century.  Some  say  that  Dositheus  and 
Smon  Hagua  were  disciples  of  St.  John,  and 
that  they  quarreled  on  his  death  as  to  who 
ahoold  be  (»iief  of  their  party,  and  then  that 
ctdi  founded  a  separate  sect ;  but  the  various 
accounts  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  certainty. 


L — The  name  given  to  the  hanging 

ol  embroidered  dotb  behind  the  altar.  It 
comes  from  ^b»  French  douier,  meaning  a 
boek-pand,  covered  with  stuff.  The  term  is 
also  appHed  to  the  hood  of  a  cope  and  the 
hack  of  a  chasuble. 

Dovai,  English  Skminaby  at.— When 
the  violent  oondnct  of  the  Popes  had  destroyed 
any  remaining  hope  of  the  reunion  of  £^- 
1^  with  Bome  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
leaders  of  the  Bmnac  party  determined  to 
establish  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of  training 
jovng  men  who  should  become  missionaries 
m  England  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
faith.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  at 
I>«iai  by  William  Allen,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  afterwards  a  cardinal.  He  established 
others  at  Rome  and  in  Spain.  From  Douai  a 
■tnam  of  proselytisers  was  poured  into  Eng- 
land, many  a  one  of  whom  perished  as  a 


traitor,  not,  however,  because  he  held  Koman 
doctrines,  but  because  he  promulgated  the 
Pope*8Bullof  excommunication  and  deposition 
against  the  Queen.  [Rbcusakts.]  The  English 
seminary  at  Douai  still  flourishes,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines.    [Douai  Vebsion  ;  Bibl^.] 

Dozology. — A  hymn  of  glorification  to 
God — Gloryie  to  th*  Father^  and  to  th*  Son, 
and  to  th0  Holy  Ghost — commonly  used  after 
each  Psalm  to  declare  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
the  GkKlhead  in  the  Trinity,  making  public 
acknowledgment  that  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  equal.  Another 
doxology  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  Com- 
munion Service — Ohry  to  God  in  the  highest, 
etc — called  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Greater 
Doxology,  or  Angelic  Hymn.  It  is  usual  to 
sing  a  metrical  doxologfy  after  a  hymn.  St. 
Baffll  says  that  it  was  an  old  custom  amongst 
the  Christians  to  use  the  Gloria  Patri  at 
candle-lighting  in  acknowledgment  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  benefit  of  light  after  the  sim 
was  set.  This  doxology  was  continued  in  the 
Church  to  preeerve  the  Nicene  faith  against 
the  Arian  heresy,  for  the  Arians,  who  refused 
to  pay  the  same  adoration  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  thev  did  to  the  Father,  altered 
the  form  of  tho  doxology  thus :  To  Thee,  0 
Father y  be  honour  and  glory,  by,  or  for,  Thy  only 
begotten  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  is  told  of 
Leontius,  an  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that 
in  order  to  conceal  his  heterodoxy  he  used  to 
pronounce  the  doxology  softly,  except  the  last 
words,  world  without  end,  which  he  spoke 
aloud  BO  as  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
near  him.  The  use  of  the  doxology  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  St.  Jerome.  Origen,  in  his  tract 
concerning  prayer,  observes  that  the  ancient 
Christians  began  with  a  sort  of  doxologv,  the 
next  part  of  their  devotions  being  Eucharis- 
tical,  then  Conf essionary,after  that  Petitionary, 
and  concluding  with  a  repetition  of  the  doxo- 
logy. 

D'Oyljy  Gborob,  D.D.  {b,  in  London, 
Oct.  31st,  1778;  d.  Jan.  8th,  1846),  was  edo- 
cated  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow,  and  afterwards 
became  Moderator  of  the  University,  and 
"  Christian  Advocate.**  He  was  made  chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to  George  III.  in  1-810, 
and  three  years  later  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Manners 
Sutton),  and  at  length  rector  of  Lambeth  and 
of  Sundridge,  in  Kent.  He  wrote  much  in 
connection  with  religious  mov^nents  and 
societies,  but  his  chief  Uterary  work  was  the 
commentary  on  the  Bible  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bishop  Mant,  and  known  as  IrOyly 
and  Mantes  Bible,  He  was  the  person  who  first 
suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  foundation 
of  King*s  College,  London,  in  which  religious 
and  secular  knowledge  should  be  combined. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  Archbishop  Saneroft, 
which  he  published  in  A821. 
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Drontheim. — The  seat  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian bishopric  in  Norway.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  which  was  never  finished, 
and  which  is  partly  in  ruins,  the  body  of  St. 
Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  was  pre- 
served in  a  costly  shrine.  [Norway  Missions.] 

Druids. — ^The  ministers  of  reli^on  among 
the  ancient  Gkuls  and  Britons.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  is  a  disputed  point.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  come  from  a 
Qreek  word  signifying  an  oak,  because  that 
tree  was  considered  sacred ;  Pliny,too,  says  that 
the  Druids  never  sacrificed  except  under  an 
oak  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objection 
to  this  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  raised 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ancient  Britons  were 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue.  Tet  in 
CaBsar's  Commentar%e$  we  are  told  of  the 
Druids,  that  though  they  did  not  think  it 
lawful  to  commit  their  lessons  to  writing, 
but  handed  them  down  by  memory  only,  at 
the  same  time,  in  almost  all  other  matters, 
both  in  public  and  private  transactions, 
they  employed  Greek  letters.  This  fact 
does  away  with  the  objection  stated.  Su- 
preme in  all  matters  of  religion,  the  Druids 
intervened  with  authority  in  all  public  and 
private  differences;  made,  expounded,  and 
executed  the  laws ;  were  exempt  from  military 
service  and  payment  of  taxes;  while  their 
persons  were  considered  inviolable  and  sacred. 
Whoever  did  not  abide  b^  their  decisiouB 
was  put  under  their  interdict ;  could  not  be 
present  at  the  sacrifices  offered ;  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  impious  and  wicked ;  was  shut 
out  from  the  company  and  converse  of  his 
fellows,  and  could  enjoy  no  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  State.  There  was  always  one 
chief  Druid,  endowed  with  supreme  authority. 
When  he  died,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  the  next  best  man,  but  if  none  such  ex- 
isted, and  there  were  several  foimd  with  equal 
qualifications,  the  choice  was  decided  by  vote ; 
in  some  cases  byanappeal  to  arms.  TheDruidi- 
cal  religion,  according  to  Caesar,  originated  in 
Britain,  and  was  imp^orted  thence  into  Gaul. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  its  headquarters  were  at 
Mona,  the  modem  Anglesea ;  where  he  also 
states  that  they  had  groves  consecrated  to  a 
savage  superstition,  inasmuch  as  they  thought 
it  right  to  besmear  their  altars  with  the  blood 
of  their  captives,  and  to  consult  their  gods 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  men  thus  slain. 
Ajb,  however,  it  was  unlawful  to  commit  their 
tenets  to  writing,  but  little  can  be  positively 
known  concerning  them.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigration  after  death, 
were  part  of  their  creed.  In  their  schools, 
too,  which  were  much  frequented  by  the 
youth,  and  at  which  some  continued  as 
Bcholu*8  for  twenty  years  together,  all  the 
natural  sciences,  as  then  known,  were  taught. 
Caesar  tells  us  that  astronomy,  geography, 
the  theory  of  the  universe,  and  the  existence 


and  authority  pf  the  gods,  were  among  the 
reasonings  and  traditions  of  these  '*  Men  of 
the  Oak." 

DmseB,   The. — ^A    S^an   sect    Th^ 
founder  was  Hakem,  the  tturd  of  the  Fatiinite 
Caliphs,  a  madman  and  a  tyrant,  bom  at 
Cairo,  a.d.  985.    He  was  about  eleven  yeeis 
of  ag^  at  his  accession  to  the  throne.    In  the 
year  a.d.  1000  Hakem  began  openly  his  mad 
career.     Women  were  oi-dered  to  keep  to 
their  houses  after  dark,  and  shops  were  for- 
bidden to  remain  open.    Ridiculous  regula- 
tions, under  pain  of  death,  were  issued,  as  to 
the  dress  of  men  in  the  public  baths ;  Jews 
and  Christians  had  to  wear  a  fantastic  habit 
to  distinguish  them  from  Moslems;  no  one 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  after  sunset; 
wine,  when  discovered,  was  to  be  poured  out 
in  the  struts,  and  the  vessels  containing  it 
to  be  broken ;  and  on  one  occasion  all  the 
dogs  in  Cairo  were  killed  by  his  orders  be- 
cause one  of  them  had  yelped  at  the  Caliph's 
horse.    In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Hakem 
had  been  a  strict   believer,  endowing  and 
adorning  mosques  and  college  and  favoured 
the  Shie^  sect  while  he  persecuted  the  Sunnis. 
In  his  zeal,  too,  against  Christians,  he  razed  to 
the  ground  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also  made  the  attempt, 
without  success,  to  destroy  the  cavem-tomb 
of  the  Saviour.    His  plea  was  the  disgiaoelul 
scenes  that  attended  the  imposture  of  &e  Holy 
Fire  at  Easter.    Soon,  however,  Hakem  be- 
came  ambitious  of  divine  honours,  and  of 
founding  a  new  religion.    Accordingly,  he 
proclaimed   himself   tiie    Deity    Incaniate; 
numbered    at   one   time    sixteen    thousand 
followers ;  and  instituted  religious  services  in 
his  own  worship.    In  these  absurd  pretensions 
he  was  assisted  by  two  Persians,  Ed  Danud— 
whence  the  name  of  Druses  is  derived — and 
Hamza,  their  chief  instructor    in  doctrine. 
Hakem  was  assassinated  in  a.d.  1021,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  own  sister.     In  matters  of 
doctrine  the  Druses  recog^nise  only  one  God, 
and  hence  style  themselves  Unitarians.    They 
regard  His  nature  as  incomprehensible,  neither 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  nor  expressed  in 
words.    The  Deity,  according  to  their  creed, 
has  appeared  in  human  form  at  nine  previous 
epochs ;  and  the  last  of  all,  l^e  Avatar  to 
dose  the  series,  was  Hakem  himself.     His 
death  in  a.d.   1021  they  regard  only  as  a 
mysterious    disappearance ;    and    they  con- 
fidently look  for  his  return  in  power  and 
victory.     Universal   Intelled;,    according  to 
them,  is  the  first  creation  of  Grod.    Hasem 
was  that  Intellect  Incarnate,  and  is  still  Uie 
source  and  channel  of   all   knowledge  and 
grace.     At  the  second  Advent  it  will  be  his 
prerogative  to  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.     One    of   their    peculiar  notions  is 
that   there  is  always  the  same  number  of 
men  living  in   the  world;    a  sort  of  debit 
and  credit  account  being  kept  between  life 
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ind  Death.  They  alBO  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  believe 
that  all  preTious  religions  were  but  types  of 
the  one  trae  faith,  viz.,  their  own — were 
ftllegories,  in  fact,  whilst  theirs  is  the  sub- 
rtanoe.  The  Druses  still  are  found  in  the 
nmgos  of  Lebanon,  and  are  at  hereditary  feud 
with  the  Maronites,  a  Christian  sect  in  the 
aune  region. 

DnudllSy  JoBUkNNBS  {b.  1550,  d.  1616^.— A 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  father,  oeing 
buiiahdd  for  his  religious  opinions,  came  to 
England ;  and  thus  his  son  came  to  be  educated 
here,  and  became  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford 
in  1572.  Bat  in  1576  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  was  made  Hebrew  Pro- 
fesBor  at  Leyden.  His  annotations  on  the 
Old  Testament  found  a  place  in  the  OrUiea 
Jkers. 

Dnalinii. — ^The  theory  held  by  the  Mani- 
dbaeans  of  the  existence  of  two  principles 
contrary  to  eadi  other,  as  good  and  evil,  God 
and  the  world,  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and 
body.  It  establishes  these  contrarieties  as 
eteinal  principles,  and  its  disciples  believe  in 
^  elec&on  ot  some  few  people  to  happiness, 
and  the  condemnation  of  all  others. 

BuditlL,  Andreas  (b,  at  Buda,  1533; 
d.  at  Breelao,  1589),  was  one  of  tho  most 
kamed  and  eminent  men  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  studied  in  the  most  famous 
Qnivernties,  and  travelled  through  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  He  accompanied 
Oardinal  Pole  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary  in  1553,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
eoimtry  was  made  Bishop  of  Tinia,  and  one 
(rf  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  privy  councillors. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  and  tho  Hungarian 
clergy,  and  he  there  spoke  with  so  much 
oiergy  against  several  abuses  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  that  the  Pope  requested  the  Emperor 
to  recall  him.  Ferdinand  complied,  but, 
ncvertheleeBy  promoted  Dudith  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chonat.  He  afterwards  married  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Hun« 
guy>  and  resigned  his  bishopric.  The  Pope 
^communicated  him,  but  Dudith  treated  the 
■entenoe  with  contempt.  He  retired  to 
Cracow,  and  after  a  time  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Some  say  that  he  became  a 
Sodnian,  but  others  deny  it.  He  was  well 
vened  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
lustory,  theology,  and  the  civil  law ;  and  he 
vas  an  enthnmastio  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Jhdtf  Alsxaitdbb,  D.D.,  bom  at  Pit« 
lochry,  m  Perthshire,  in  1808,  and  educated 
It  St  Andrews,  onder  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
1829  he  resolved  to  go  out  to  India-as  a  mis- 
Booary  from  the  Chmt^  of  Scotland,  and  set 
Mil  tnm  Portsmouth  in  October.  He  was 
dupwrecked  near  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
hot  after  a  vovage  of  eight  months  reached 
his  destinatioiiy    Calcutta,    in   May,    1830. 


Here  he  laboured  till  1843  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of 
India,  making  one  journey  home  to  kindle  a 
deeper  interest  in  his  native  land  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  missions.  Several  of  his  addresses 
have  been  published.  In  1837  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able labours.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1843,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
her  foreign  missionaries  should  decide  to  which 
branch  tiiey  would  attach  themselves.  Dr. 
Dufl  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free 
Church ;  and  as  the  property  of  the  mission 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  ho  had 
to  start  afresh ;  but  in  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  founded  schools,  which  were 
attended  by  hundreds  of  pupils ;  asylums  for 
orphans,  and  colleges  for  the  more  intelligent 
Hmdoos.  In  1850  he  paid  another  visit 
home,  and  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  which 
met  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1851.  Ho  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Calcutta  MevieWf 
a  quarterly  periodical  of  great  ability.  His 
health  at  last  giving  way,  he  was  obliged  in 
1864  to  leave  India  permanently :  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  the  manager  of  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Free  Church.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  South  Africa,  and  specially  in 
the  Livingstone  mission.  In  1867  he  became 
Professor  of  Theolog}'  in  the  Free  Qiurch. 
He  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Scotoh 
Colportage  Sodetv.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1 878.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
Missions  : — Missions  the  Chief  End  of  the 
Christian  Church;  India  and  Indian  Missions; 
Miseionaiy  Addresses;  The  Indian  Mebellion, 
Us  Causes  and  Results;  The  Jesuits,  their 
Griffin,  etc. 
3>iilcmurt8.    [Apostolicals.] 

Dulia. — One  of  the  three  grades  of  wor- 
ship allowed  by  the  Boman  Catholic  CSiurch. 
Dulia  is  the  homage  paid  to  saints  and  angels ; 
hypernluluriB  the  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  alone;  and  latria,  that  due  to  each 
Person  of  the  Trinity. 

Du  KOQlin,  PiERBB  {b.  1568,  d.  1658), 
the  most  brilliant  controversialist  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Leyden,  and 
in  1599  became  pastor  of  Charenton  and  chap- 
lain to  Catharine  of  Bourbon.  The  Pope  was 
very  anxious  to  gain  this  princess  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  ^th,  and  for  this  purpose 
employed  the  most  subtle  and  learned  of  his 
clergy,  especially  Du  Perron,  then  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  and  Fatiier  Cotton.  With  them  Du 
Moulin  had  many  encounters,  of  which  he 
gives  some  account  in  a  book  entitled  The 
NovcUy  of  Popery  opposed  to  the  Antiquity  of 
True  Christianity,  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  disputetions  was  with  Palma  Cayet.  It 
began  May  28th,  1602,  and  the  conference 
lasted  for  a  fortnight.  The  questions  agitated 
were  propounded  by  Cayet  himself:  Of  the 
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Sacrifice  of  the  Mat^,  of  th§  Adoration  of  the 
Tope,  and  of  the  Veneration  of  Imagee.  Du 
Moulin  gained  a  ooniplete  victory ;  and  the 
dootors  of  the  Sorbonne,  perceiving  that  their 
cause  was  discredited,  contrived  to  break  up 
the  conference.  For  many  years  he  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  James  I.  of  England, 
and  when  that  king  published  his  Corrfeeeion 
of  Faithy  which  was  attacked  by  Coeffeteau, 
iUu  Moulin  wrote  a  French  book  in  his  de- 
fence, Dtfenee  de  la  Foy  pour  Jaequea  /.,  and 
another  in  Latin,  De  Monorchia  Fonti/leie 
Eomani.  Another  controversy  took  place 
about  1609  between  Du  Moulm  and  Father 
€U>ntier,  a  Jesuit,  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  Gontier,  having  declared  that 
he  had  confuted  him  in  divers  points  held  by 
the  Protestants,  Du  Moulin  published  a  Ireport 
of  the  whole  conference,  entitled  Veritable 
NarrS  de  la  Conference  entre  lei  Sieuri  Du  Moulin 
$t  Gontier,  When  Ravaillac  murdered  Henry 
IV.  many  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having 
employed  hiiti,  and  in  support  of  this  view 
Du  Moulin  put  forth  a  famous  book  called 
Antieoton^  in  which  he  fathered  the  King's 
death  on  Cotton  in  this  anagram :  Piirkb 
CoTON,  FBRcfi  TON  Roi ;  to  which  the  Jesuits 
replied  with  an  anagram  on  his  name :  Pbtbus 
DU  Moulin,  krit  mundo  lupus.  He  was 
pressed  by  several  universities,  especially 
Leyden,  where  he  had  studied  for  a  time,  to 
occupy  their  Chair  of  Theology,  but  he  would 
not  give  up  the  church  of  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  he  had  a  bitter  controversy 
with  Tilenns,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan, 
about  the  effects  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  In  1615  James  L  invited 
Du  Moulin  to  England  to  help  him  in  a  plan 
he  had  formed  of  uniting  all  the  Keformed 
Churches  in  Christendom.  During  this  visit 
he  was  made  a  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  On  his 
return  to  France,  the  Jesuit  Arnoux,  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  King,  attacked 
the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Churdi ;  Du 
Moulin  replied  to  him,  and  wrote  his  master- 
piece of  controversy,  Bouelier  de  la  Fop,  He 
was  chosen,  with  four  others,  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church  to  go  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
but  they  were  forbidden  by  the  CouncU.  of 
State,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  France.  In 
1620  he  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  Synod  of 
Alaix,  in  Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  made 
President.  Hearing  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  he  went  to 
Sedan  in  1621,  and  succeeded  Tilenos  in  the 
Chair  of  Divinity.  From  here  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
coimselling  them  not  to  fight  against  the 
King ;  but  they  disregarded  his  advice.  James 
I.  once  more  invited  him  to  England  to  write 
a  defence  against  Du  Perron,  now  Cardinal. 
He  went  in  March,  1624,  and  on  James's 
death  returned  to  Sedan,  where  he  lived  for 
thirty-three  years  in  comparative  retirement, 
though  he  never  quite  gave  up  religious  con- 
troversy. 


Dnnkon.— A  Baptist  sect,  founded  in 
1724,  in  Philadelphia,  by  a  German  named 
Conrad  Peysel,  or  Beissel.  Their  chief  settle- 
ment is  called  Euphrata,  in  allusion  to  the 
lament  of  the  Hebrew  captives.  They  prac- 
tise great  austerities,  and  wear  a  peculiar 
dress  resembling  that  of  the  Dominican  friais. 
They  are  also  called  Tunken  and  Dipper; 

Dnaui  ScotnSt  John,  was  bom  about 
1266,  died  about  1308.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  have  each  claimed  him  for  a 
countryman;  it  is,  however,  supposed  that 
while  ScotuB  indicates  his  Scottish  descent,  he 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.  Hie  first 
elements  of  learning  Were  imparted  to  him  by 
some  Franciscan  monks  who  had  been  struck 
with  the  boy*s  intelligence  while  tending  his 
father''s  cows.  He  was  then  sent  by  them  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  in  due  time 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  entered  the  order  of 
Franciscans.  He  was  very  learned  in  theo- 
logy, law,  mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1«S01 
he  became  professor  of  theol«)gy  in  succession 
to  his  master,  William  de  Varro.  His  pre- 
lections were  attended  by  crowds,  the  students 
at  Oxford  then  exceeding  30,000.  In  1306 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  greatly  diatinguished 
himself  by  a  public  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  against  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  is 
said  to  have  confuted  two  hundred  objections 
to  the  doctrine,  and  to  have  brought  a  cloud 
of  proof  to  esteblish  it.  The  result  was  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  University,  and  the 
passing  of  a  rule  that  none  hereafter  should 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  there  who  did  not 
swear  to  uphold  this  doctrine.  He  was  called 
the  Subtle  Doctor,  on  account  of  his  meta- 
physical acumen,  by  which  epithet  he  is 
generally  known  amongst  the  Schoolmen.  In 
1308  he  was  called  to  Cologne  to  oppose  the 
heresies  of  the  Beguins.  and  to  found  a  new 
university.  He  was  received  in  the  city  with 
acclamation,  but  his  career  was  cut  short,  for 
he  died  the  same  year,  of  apoplexy.  Sootus 
has  been  esteemed  the  glory  of  the  Frands- 
cans,  as  Aquinas  was  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
from  their  controversy  arose  the  schools  of  the 
Scotists  and  Hiomists,  whose  disputes  lasted  for 
so  long.  As  regards  his  scholastic  teaching, 
ho  was  an  advocate  of  Realism  against  the 
opposite  system  of  Nominalism.  As  such,  he 
contended  that  Universals,  as  distinguished 
from  Particulars  or  Individual  Things,  had  an 
objective  or  external  reality,  and  that  logic, 
therefore,  was  conveFsant  about  things  and 
realities ;  while  the  Nominalists  declared  that 
Universals  had  but  a  subjectiTo  exiBtence 
only,  and  that  logic  in  consequence  was  con- 
versant only  about  words  and  names.  In 
maintaining  these  views,  Sootus  carried  Ma- 
terialism to  the  most  transcendental  length, 
discovering  the  exist^ice  of  Matter  not  ^y 
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in  angels  and  spirits,  but  even  in  the  Deity 
Himnerf.  The  works  ascribed  to  Duns  Sootus 
are  very  numeroos.  The  most  famous,  next  to 
his  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  Aristotle, 
is  his  oommeatary  on  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombaid,  called  the  Opus  Oxonienae^  of  which 
the  Opu$  Fari^iente  is  an  abridgment.  In  1639, 
his  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Lyons  (12  vols.,  folio),  by  Luke  Wadding, 
under  the  title,  R,  P.  F.  Joatmis  Duns  Seotij 
Jketoris  Subtilis,  Ordinis  Mitwrum,  Opera 
tmmim  qum  h%^jusque  reperiri  patuerunt,  eolleetaf 
ncsfmta,  notis  seholiis,  et  eonuMntariis  iUuS' 
irttMj  etc.  This  does  not,  however,  contain 
an  the  works  of  Seotus,  and  a  complete  copy 
of  this  edition  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

Dimstai&y  St. — No  man  was  more 
honoured  bv  the  generation  in  which  he 
lived,  and  lor  many  following  generations, 
than  St.  Donstan.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  has  been  more  charged  with  fraud,  im- 
posture, and  cmelty  by  me  writers  of  later 
ages.  Dunstan  was  bom  of  a  noble  &mily  in 
the  west  of  England,  not  far  from  Glastonbury, 
in  A.D.  925,  the  year  in  which  Athelstan  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  showed  in  child- 
hood such  an  extraordinary  love  for  books  and 
music,  that  his  parents  determined  to  give  him 
all  the  educatioiial  advantages  in  their  power, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  be  under  his 
uncle  ^thehn,  the  Archbishop,  who-introduced 
him  into  the  court  of  King  Athelstan.  That 
king  became  so  attached  to  him,  and  promoted 
him  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  regarded  with 
hitter  jealousy  by  his  fellows,  and  retired 
from  court,  and  went  for  a  while  to  the 
monastery  of  Fleury,  near  Bouen,  in  France. 
On  his  return.  King  Edmund  appointed  him 
ooeof  lus  chaplains,  and,  though  he  was  then 
not  more  than  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
gave  him  the  rained  abbey  of  Glastonbury 
to  restore,  and  to  assemble  a  society  of  monks 
under  the  rule  of  discipline  which  he  had 
Issmt  abroad.  The  sudden  and  violent  death 
of  Edmund,  -immediately  after,  prevented 
Dunstan  from  at  once  proceeding  with  this 
^•urk,  to  which  he  might  also  have  thought 
his  own  age  uneqnaL  He  continued  to  live 
for  some  years  longer  at  the  court  of  King 
Bdred,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour ;  and 
it  was  not  till  a.d.  954  that  his  foundation  of 
Glastonbury  was  finished.  Among  the  first 
monks  who  joined  his  society  was  Ethelwold, 
"irho  afterwards  became  Bishqp  of  Winchester, 
and  for  his  great  zeal  in  the  same  cause  was 
called  **  the  Father  of  Monks."  Another  was 
Oswald,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Archbi^op  of  York.  Through  Donstan's 
influence  the  King  now  restored  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon,  which  was  jmt  under  the  charge  of 
£thelwold,  and  continued  one  of  the  most 
funoQs  Benedictine  abbeys  till  the  time  of 
Henrr  VIII.  While,  however,  these  three 
friends  were  j^nning  great  things,  King 
£dred  died,  in  955,  and  was  succeeded  by 


Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  a  weak  and 
vicious  youth,  so  much  so  that  before  long  the 
men  of  Merda  and  Northumberland  revolted 
against  him,  and  placed  his  brother  Edgar  on 
the  northern  throne.  Edwy  was  no  friend  to 
monkhood;  and  in  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion, he  banished  Dunstan  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  said  that  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  he  gave 
a  feast  to  his  nobles.  The  Danes  had  brought 
in  an  ill  custom  of  drinking  to  great  excess, 
and  this  custom  the  Saxons  unfortunately 
learnt  from  them.  Even  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
suffered  all  his  life  afterwards  from  the  excesses 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  at  his  coronation- 
feast  ;  and  Edred,  at  the  foundation  of  Abing- 
don Abbey,  remained  all  day  drinking  mead 
with  his  nobles.  Edwy  withdrew  from  Uus 
heavy-headed  revel ;  but  only  that  he  might 
pay  a  visit  to  a  nuirried  woman,  Elgiva,  with 
whom  he  was  too  intimate.  His  departure  gave 
great  ofiience  to  his  nobles,  and  tney  deputed 
Dunstan  to  g^  and  remonstrate  with  him  and 
bring  him  back.  He  did  so ;  and  finding  him 
in  the  company  of  the  woman  and  her  daughter, 
Dunstan,  using  something  between  force  and 
persuasion,  led  him  back  to  the  banqueting 
hall.  For  this  Edwy  took  occasion  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  banish  Dunstan.  He  also  took 
back  the  lands  which  Edmund  and  Edred  had 
given  to  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  and  broke 
up  those  establishments;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  he  married  Ek^iva,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  cousin,  "inie  Homan  Church, 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory,  had  dis- 
approved of  marriages  between  persons  so 
related ;  and  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Saxon 
kings  it  was  forbidden.  By  degrees  the  follow- 
ing Popes  carried  it  further,  and  by  forbidding 
marriages  among  cousins  in  very  remote 
degrees,  turned  the  law  to  great  abuse.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  opinion  in  England  being 
that  marriage  of  first  cousins  at  least  was  un- 
lawful, this  match  of  King  Edwv  was  a  new 
offence ;  and  Archbishop  Odo,  who  then  pre- 
sided at  Canterbury,  and  had  the  authority 
of  the  law  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  obliged 
the  newly-married  couple  to  separate  from 
each  other.  There  are  some  strange  stories 
of  cruelty,  invented  by  the  writers  of  legends 
in  later  ages — as  that  Odo  caused  Elgiva 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and,  on  her 
attempting  to  join  the  King,  to  have  the 
tendons  of  her  legs  severed;  and,  finally, 
that  he  had  her  put  to  death.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  Saxon  law  gave  no  bishop 
any  power  to  require  anything  from  a  culprit 
of  any  rank  but  the  doing  of  penance,  and  as 
the  earliest  accounts  contain  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  it  but  a 
legend  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  we  may  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
this  to  be  a  fiction.  Edwy  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  people;  some  of  them  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him ;  and  a  party  of  these 
are  said  to  have  slain  Elgiva  in  a  tumult  at 
Gloucester.    The  King  himself  died  at  an 
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early  age,  in  October,  a.d.  959.  On  the  death 
of  Edwy,  his  brother  Edgar  became  EiDg  of 
all  England.  Two  years  after  hie  accession 
Odo  died,  and  Dunstan,  who  had  been  before 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  was  in  great 
favour,  was  made  archbishop.  It  seems  that 
he  had  been  entertained  by  Edgar  before  his 
brother^s  death,  and  had  been  made  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  of  London,  which  were  both 
in  the  province  of  Mercia.  Being  now  pos- 
sessed of  great  power  and  influence,  and  aided 
by  many  powerful  noblemen,  as  well  as  his 
two  friends  Oswald  and  Ethelwold,  who  held 
the  two  other  most  important  Sees  of  York 
.  and  Winchester,  he  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years  full  scope  for  executing  his  great  designs. 
The  Ring,  Edgar,  was  scarry  yet  more  than 
twenty -one,  and  in  what  regarded  the  Church 
suffered  Dunstan  to  rule  matters  almost  as  he 
pleased.  And  then  Dunstan^s  greatness  came 
out.  *' Dunstan,*'  says  Mr.  Green,  "stands 
first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
who  counted  among  them  Lanfranc  and 
Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud."  *'  The  noblest 
tribute  to  his  work,"  says  the  same  eloquent 
writer  elsewhere,  "  lies  in  the  silence  of  our 
chroniclers.  His  work  indeed  was  a  work  of 
settlement,  and  such  a  work  was  best  done  by 
the  simple  enforcement  of  peace."  It  was  by 
his  justice  to  both  sides  that  Northmen  and 
Danes  became  friends  instead  of  enemies.  [Sm 
Gideon's  History  of  ths  EnglUh  People^  i.  96.] 
In  the  course  of  Dunstan's  administration 
about  forty  monasteries  were  built  or  restored, 
and  most  of  them  richly  endowed.  Among 
these  were  the  old  foundations  of  Ely,  Peter- 
borou^  Tewkesbury,  Malmesbury,  Glaston- 
bury, Evesham,  Bath,  and  Abingdon ;  the  new 
abbeys  of  Ilamse3%  Hunts;  Tavistock  and 
Milton  Abbots,  Devon  ;  Ceme  Abbots,  Dor- 
set ;  and  many  more.  The  rage  for  these  new 
monasteries  was  so  great  that  a  change  now 
took  place  at  many  of  the  cathedral  churches. 
Here  the  bishops  had  formerly  held  a  monas- 
tery in  some  places  near  the  cathedral,  where 
sudi  priests  as  had  taken  the  habit  of  monks 
lived  with  the  other  monks;  but  the  other 
clergy,  who  were  not  under  the  rule,  resided 
in  private  houses  of  their  own,  having  an 
estate  for  their  common  maintenance,  sudi  as 
the  deans  and  cathedral  clergy  have  now. 
Thus,  at  Canterbury  there  were  the  secular 
clergy,  who  were  in  one  society  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Church,  and  the  monks,  who 
were  in  another  at  St.  Augustine*s.  Dunstan 
did  not  attempt  to  change  this  arrangement 
in  his  own  See;  but  Oswald  turned  out  all 
the  clergy  at  Worcester  who  would  not 
become  monks;  Ethelwold  did  the  same 
at  Winchester;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Elfric,  after  Dunstan  s  death,  at 
Canterbury;  by  Wulfsine,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, and  other  bishops.  Dunstan  died  May 
19th,  988.  A  small  portion  of  his  tomb  is 
to  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  a 
more  interesting  relic  of  him  remains  in  the 


cathedral  library — namely,  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  his  autograph  in  a  beautiful 
hand. 

Dunwich. — The  first  bishopric  of  East 
Anglia.  For  many  years  after  the  conversion 
of  Kent  by  Augustine,  the  East  Angles 
remained  heathen.  When  King  Ethelbert 
died  in  616,  Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia, 
became  Bretwalda.  For  reasons  of  State, 
however,  when  Ethelbert  was  dying,  or  dead, 
Redwald  went  to  Kent  and  received  baptism ; 
but  his  wife  remained  a  heathen,  and  he  was 
but  a  half-hearted  Christian.  His  son,  Eorp- 
wald,  was  prevented  from  receiving  the  ^th 
by  his  nobles,  but  his  half-broUier,  who 
succeeded  him  in  631,  and  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  was  a  Christian.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Felix,  a  Burgundian 
monk,  came  into  his  kingdom,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  by  Archbishop  Honoriua. 
His  See  was  fixed  at  Dunwich,  as  being  a 
flourishing  sea-port,  busy  and  populous. 
Bishop  Felix  presided  over  the  See  lor  seven- 
teen years,  and  was  a  g^reat  preacher  and 
evangeliser.  He  set  up  a  school  at  Dunwich, 
which  became  famous,  and  as  his  episcopate 
lasted  through  the  reign  of  several  Mngs,  Ids 
position  became  almost  as  royal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Angles.  During  the  episcopate  of  Bisi, 
his  third  successor,  Theodore  of  Tarsus  b^;an 
his  memorable  primacy  [Thbodokb  op  Tab- 
sus],  and  through  his  influence  Bisi,  who  was 
grown  old,  was  induced  to  resign,  and  Theo- 
dore divided  the  See  into  two,  one  for  the 
North  Folk,  the  other  for  the  ^uth  Folk, 
fixing  the  "  bishop's  stool "  for  the  former  at 
Elmham,  and  keeping  that  of  the  latter  at 
Dunwich  (a.d.  673).  Of  the  history  of  the 
two  Sees  in  the  years  succeeding  we  know 
little,  as,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom  itself,  for 
the  fens  and  morasses  on  the  west  seduded 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  country  almost  as 
much  as  the  sea  shut  it  in  on  the  east  But 
the  coming  of  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  century 
was  followed  by  their  permanent  settlement 
in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth.  It  was  their 
first  settlement  in  this  country.  In  the  wars 
that  ensued  the  brave  East  Anglian  King 
Edmund  was  slain  in  870  [Edmund]  ;  and  the 
Danes  set  themselves  so  fiercely  to  root  out 
the  Christian  faith  that  Uiey  destroyed  the 
great  religious  houses  which  had  sprung  up 
in  East  Anglia — Peterborough,  Crowland, 
Thomey,  and  Ely.  The  Peace  of  Wedmore, 
in  878,  between  King  Alfred  and  the  Danish 
chief  Guthrun,  brought  brighter  times ;  the 
Danes  kept  East  Anglia,  and  became  Chris- 
tians. There  are  few  records  as  yet  of  the 
progress  of  the  Church  in  this  part,  but  it  was 
probably  steady  ;  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  942,  was  a  Dane.  Evil  days, 
however,  returned.  Fresh  Danes  kept  arriv- 
ing, and  the  treacherous  massacre  of  St. 
Brice*a  Day  in  1004  was  terribly  avenged  in 
East  Anglia.    The  country  was  laid  desolate 
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dinrchfis  were  pillaged,  clergy  and  monks 
mtsaacred.  The  Abbe^  of  Peterborough, 
vhich  had  risen  from  its  rains  with  ireeh 
splendour,  was  again  robbed.  The  accession 
<k  Cnut  in  1014  brought  peace  to  the  Church. 
The  troubles  arising  out  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Begxilars  and  Seculars,  which  lasted 
till  the  Conquest,  made  themselves  felt  also 
here.  The  notorious  Stigand  thrust  himself 
into  the  East  Anglian  8ee,  as  well  as  into 
those  of  Winchester  and  Canterbury.  He 
iras  deposed  from  all  by  AVilliam  the  Con- 
queror. The  See  of  "RlTriliRTn  was  moved  to 
Thetford  in  1078,  and  to  Norwich  in  1094. 
[NoEWicH.]  [See  Dr.  Jessop's  admirable 
hiitory  of  the  See  of  Noncieh  (8.P.C.K.).] 
The  following  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Dunwich, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  is  from  the  Bishop 
of  Chester's  ^egiatrum  Sacrum  Anglieanum  : — 
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Felix 
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Cnthwin, 

Dupaaloupy  Felix  Aktoinb  Philibbrt, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  an  eloquent  and  eminent 
prelate,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  his 
generation,  was  bom  in  Savoy,  1802 ;  died  at 
Laiiicy,  in  Loiret,  October,  1878.  He  was 
erdained  priest  in  1825,  became,  in  1827, 
chapUiD  and  confessor  to  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  July,  1830, 
was  ahnoner  to  the  Dauphin.  In  1841  he  was 
nominated  to  one  of  the  Chairs  of  Theology 
in  the  CoU^  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1849 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Orleans,  beong  decorated 
the  following  year  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  As  a  preacher  Dupanloup 
stood  in  Uie  foremost  rank,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  importance,  one 
of  his  beet  being  V^dueation,  His  literary 
attainments  gained  him  admission  to  the 
French  Academy.  He  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  InfallibilitY,  and  very  severely 
censured  the  Zi/e  of  Jenu  of  his  old  pupU 
B^nan. 

Bnpin,  Lotjis  Eixibs  {b.  at  Paris, 
1667;  rf.  1719),  was  of  Norman  descent. 
He  became  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1684. 
He  is  celebrated  as  being  the  author  of 
the  BibMhequs  universelle  de*  Auteura  eecU- 
»uuiiquety  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1686 ;  this  work,  with  supple- 
ments, mounts  to  sixty-one  volumes.  Dupin 
was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  undertaking 
much,  and  seemingly  always  able  to  carry 
throuj^  what  he  undertook.  He  was  made 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Eoyal  College, 
but,  when  the  Bull  Unigenitue  was  published, 
be  WIS  benidied  as  a  Jesuit  to  Chatellerault 
by  Louis  XTV^  but  allowed  afterwards  to 
i^iurn  to  Fftris,  though  not  to  resume  his 


professorship.  He  was  in  communication 
with  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
also  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  object  of  a 
possible  union  being  brought  about  between 
the  French,  English,  and  Greek  Churches. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  dee  Savants, 
and  also  a  contributor  to  Moreri*s  BiographioiU 
Dictionary, 

BuplessuhMomay,  Philip  {b.  1649, 
d,  1623). — A  prominent  leader  of  the  French 
Protestants.  His  writings  against  the  Spamsh 
oppression  in  the  Netherlands  exposed  fiim  to 
the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Paris, 
and  he  barely  escaped  death  in  the  Bartho- 
lomew massacre.  He  fled  to  England,  where 
he  spent  several  years.  He  wrote  a  book  in 
French  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  against  Atheiett,  Epicure*,  Paynimn, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  other  Injldels.  This 
was  in  part  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  He  published  a  treatise  con- 
taining the  reasons  why  the  Council  of  Trent 
could  not  be  admitted  in  France.  He  wa^ 
sent  by  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  National 
Synod  of  Vitry,  in  Brittany,  and  he  was 
also  present  at  the  G^eral  Assembly  of  the 
Prot^tants  held  at  Montauban  in  1584,  by 
permission  of  the  King,  and  drew  up  a  form 
of  their  complaints  against  the  viohition  of 
the  edict  for  peace,  which  he  presented  to  the 
"King  at  Blois.  He  became  Henry's  most 
intimate  adviser,  and,  in  the  civil  wars  for 
religion,  did  him  and  the  Protestants  many 
important  services,  both  with  his  sword  and 
pen,  having  answered  a  virulent  book  pub- 
lished by  the  League  of  the  House  of  Guise 
against  the  King  of  Navarre,  called  the  Uny- 
lish  Catholic.  After  the  death  of  the  Puke  of 
Guise,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  made  Governor 
of  Saumur.  Here  he  built  a  church  in  1590, 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  to  found 
a  university  there  in  1593.  By  this  time 
Henry  had  succeeded  to  the  French  throne, 
and  had  changed  his  religion.  Duplessis 
wrote  to  him,  expostulating  on  this  sudden 
change,  and  desiring  the  continuance  of  his 
favour  for  the  Protestants,  and  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  for  them  some  justice  in  the 
carrying  out  of  edicts  for  their  protection. 
In  1598  he  published  a  book  on  the  Institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  against  the  Mass. 
The  Jesuits  petitioned  Parliament  that  it 
might  be  burned,  and  Du  Perron,  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  taxed  Duplessis  with  having  falsi- 
fied many  of  his  authorities ;  thereupon  Du- 
plessis requested  that  the  King  would  have 
every  passage  in  his  book  examined  by  com- 
missioners. It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  conference  between  Duplessis  and  Du 
Perron.  This  was  held  at  Fontainebleau  in 
presence  of  the  King,  several  bishops,  Coun- 
cillors of  State,  and  other  noblemen.  After 
the  first  day  Duplessis  was  taken  so  ill  that 
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ihey  could  proceed  no  farther ;  whereupon  the 
King  declared  that  "the  dioceee  of  Evreoz 
hath  Tanquished  that  of  Sanmur."  Dapleeeis 
called  this  decision  <*  a  spark  of  fire/'  and  said 
that  **  the  Bishop  of  Evreux's  fly  was  made 
an  elephant"  He  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  work  called  Ths  Mystery  of  Iniquity ^ 
an  attack  on  the  Pope.  In  1621^  when  the 
religious  war  commenced,  he  retired  to  his 
estates. 

Duplioatioii. — ^The  ritual  word  describ- 
ing the  act  of  a  priest  who  celebrates  the 
Holy  Communion  twice  in  a  day.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  is  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  Armenia,  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century, 
which  reproves  the  piactioe  veiy  strongly — 
'*  May  his  lot  be  with  the  crucifiers."  J3ut 
there  is  some  doubt  of  the  genuineness  <^ 
this ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  allowed,  and 
even  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  priest  having 
more  churches  than  one  [Canon  of  Council  of 
Merida,  a.d.  666].  At  the  same  time,  other 
authorities  forbade  it  altogether,  and  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordered  that  a  priest  should 
not  celebrate  oftener  than  thrice  a  day 
[Canons  of  King  Bdgar,  a.d.  960  ;  Johnson's 
Collection,  L  420].  The  use  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  of  England  was  not  to  forbid  it 
altogether,  but  only  to  allow  it  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  for  the  sick,  or  at  a  marriage. 
In  some  cases,  a  priest  celebrating  twice  did 
not  himself  communicate  more  than  once  ; 
but  this  was  always  condemned,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  681.  The  Apostolical 
Canons  order  every  cleric  present  to  receive, 
thus  including  the  celebrant,  and  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  propriety  for  a  priest  to  celebrate 
otherwise;  still,  the  practice  condemned  at 
Toledo  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
according  to  Mr.  Scudamore  [yotitia  Euehar" 
istieuy  p.  693],  the  celebrant  rarely  com- 
municates  at  alL  A  modified  form  of  this 
prohibition  was  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  a.d.  578,  which  forbade  a  priest  to 
celebrate  twice  in  a  day  at  the  same  altar. 
In  the  West  there  seem  to  be  very  few  other 
traces  of  this,  but  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Eastern  Church  it  is  even  now  the  use 
[Scudamore,  p.  173]. 

Diiraad,  William,  op  St.  PouR^Aiif, 
Bishop  of  Purg-en-Velay,  1318,  and  of  Meaux, 
1326,  died  1332.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
his  ardent  contention  that  there  is  no  human 
authority  above  the  human  reason  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Doctor  Resolutissimus, 
Starting  from  man  as  the  centre,  he  built  up 
his  system  of  theology,  so  rejecting  the  teach- 
ing of  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  that  theology  is 
the  science  of  God.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Senfencee  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  subjection  of  the  Cler^  to  the 
Civil  Power,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of 
the  Beformation. 


Dvraild,  William,  known  as  the  *<  Spec- 
ulator," from  his  book  Speculum  Juris  (1230* 
96),  was  a  learned  writer  on  canon  law.  His 
Matiomale  Divinorum  Offieiorum  was  one  of 
the  first  works  ever  printed,  and  one  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  typography.  Thoe 
is  a  very  fine  copy  in  the  Twvsden  Library,  in 
thepoesessionof  Sir  J.  Sebrifl^t  The  first  put 
of  this  work  was  translated  into  English  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  under  the  title  of 
TKe  Symbolism  of  Churches  amd  Church  Oma- 
ments.  This  sentence  of  Durand  about  the 
sacrament  is  sometimes  quoted:  "Verbum 
audimus,  beneficium  sentimus,  modum  nesd- 
mus,  pnesentiam  credimus." 

Xhirhaat. — The  See  of  Durham  was 
founded  in  995  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  re- 
moved thither  from  Cheeter-le-Street  in  that 
year.  Lindisfame  was  the  most  ancient  re- 
presentative of  the  See,  having  been  founded 
by  Oswald  of  Northumbria  in  635.  Aidan, 
its  first  bishop,  was  sent  thither  from  lona. 
From  665  to  678  the  See  was  vacant,  and  then 
Eata  became  bishop  both  of  Lindisfame  and 
Hexham ;  but  in  685  he  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  and  was  succeeded  at  Lindisfiime  by 
the  famous  St.  Cuthbert  [Lindisfabnb.]  In 
875  Bishop  Eardulf  and  his  monks  fled  from 
the  island  See  on  the  approach  of  the  Danes, 
carrying  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  after  wandering  about  for  seven  years, 
settled  at  Cunegaceaster,  or  Chester-le-Street 
[q.v.].  This  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  till  its  removal  to  Dunholm,*  or 
Durham,  in  995,  by  Bishop  Ealdlum,  who 
had  to  fly  from  the  Danes,  like  his  predecessor 
of  a  centuiT  before.  He  built  here  a  stone 
church,  ana  placed  in  it  the  shrine  of  St 
Cuthbcort.  Tne  bishopric  of  Hexham  was 
merged  in  this  See  in  820,  but  how  is  not 
explained.  [Hexham.]  During  the  episcop- 
ate of  Walcher  (^1071-80),  Durham  Castle 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  Prelate  of  Durham,  a  prince -bishop 
with  a  shadow  of  the  sovereign  power  enjoyed 
by  some  of  the  German  Seea.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  remarks  that  if  all  bishoprics  had 
possessed  the  same  rights  England  could  never 
have  remained  a  consolidated  monarchy,  but 
would  have  been  disintegrated  like  meoieval 

*  This  modem  form,  Durkotii,  of  the  old  DwiMa. 
is  of  French  ongrin,  being  the  Nonun  softeniatr  oi 
the  word  into  Dt^resvM,  Banholm  is  derived  from 
the  Norse  duii,  "a  hill  fort,"  and  kdm,  *  a  lake,  or 
rirer  island  **  rTtjlor's  Word*  and  Plaee*].  It  is 
stated  inN,  amdq.,  ]8tS.,ii.  106.  "thattheKshopeof 
Dnrham,  down  to  tie  preeent  daj  ( 1850K  take  aitar> 
natelr  the  Latin  and  French  signatnree  Dwnem  tnd 
IhmMm."  But  this  coatom  la  now  dropped,  and  the 
latter  signatnre  alone  oaed.  Both  were^  of  ooum 
(like  ( antfur,  Ebor,  and  all  snch  other  ngnatuniK 
abbreviations  of  the  Latin  adjeotiTes  Midin^  in«M»^ 
and  agreeing  with  ffpucopus, "  bishop,"  onc^rstood. 
This  is  a  matter  which,  o  <«ing  to  its  msnse  by  sev«nl 
bishops,  is  mnch  for.ot'en,  though  periiaps  it  nsj 
be  remembered  how  a  newspaper  once  turned  "  h. 
W.  Boffen"  the  Bishop  of  Bochester's  signstore. 
into  **  Mr.  Boffen,  the  nahop's  apparitor." 
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Genmaiy.  Its  powers  were  much  curtailed 
by  flenry  VIIL  Surtees,  in  his  Hi$tory  of 
Durham^  gtvea,  as  the  poeseeaionB  of  the  See, 
the  chief  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Tees  and  tl^  Tyne,  the  difitricts  of  Bedlington, 
Norham,  Holy  Island,  and  Craike,  together 
with  Hexhamshire,  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  a 
district  in  Teviotdale.  Henry  I.,  however, 
deprived  the  See  of  the  latter  posBewdons. 
Bishop  Carileph,  in  1093,  commenced  the 
present  cathedral.  It  was  not  finished  till 
1480.  The  site  of  it  is  periiaps  the  most 
imposing  in  England,  standing,  as  it  does, 
aheier  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  river 
Wear.  A  famous  monastery  was  attached  to 
the  See  of  Duriiam,  which  was  resigned  in 
1640.    Bede  was  one  of  its  monks. 


List  of  Bishops  of  Dubham. 


Ftldhim 


Eftdied. 
Esehic 


Uehflr 


Accession. 
.  995 
1021 
lOil 
1042 
1066 
1071 


mOiMm    of     St. 

Gsrfleph    .       .  1060 

Sah^  FlamlMurd .  1099 

GeoB^Bafns  .  1133 
WflUBindeSt.Bar. 

btttt  .               .  1148 

BMhPQdsey       .  1153 

Ph^ofPoitou.  1197 

fihtera  Marsh    .  1217 

BiehsYd  le  Poora  1228 
H)du>laBdeFsn»- 

hn  .       .        .  1241 

WilterdeSirkbam  1249 

BobertdeStiofaia  1200 

fiobert  de  locnla  1274 

Antony  Bek         .  1288 

BicbardKellaw  .  1811 
LewjadeBeaxunant  1318 

SieiMxd  of  Boxy  .  1833 

TbomM  Hatfield .  1845 

Jobn  Pordbam    .  1382 

Walter  Skiriaw  .  1388 
ThoBu  Laagl^ 

(CardiMa)         .  1406 

BobotNerille     .  1438 

Umwan  Booth .  1457 

WillisBDadleT  .  1476 

JotaSbenrood   .  1485 


Aooession. 
Bichard  Pox  .  1404 
WilUam  Sever  .  1£02 
Christopher  Bain- 
bridge  .  1507 
Thoxnaa  Bnthall  •  TOO 
Thomas  Wolaey  .  1528 
CnthberlTanatall  1590 
James  Pilkixigt  on  1561 
Bichard  Barnes  .  1577 
Matthew  Button  1589 
Tobiaa  Mattbew .  1595 


1606 
1617 


1660 
1674 
1722 


William  James 
Bichard  Keile 
George  Montaigne  1628 
John  Howaon  .  1628 
Thomas  Morton 
JohnCoein  . 
Nathaniel  Crewe 
Wflliam  T&lbot 
B^ward  Chandler  1780 
Joseph  Batler  »  1750 
Bichard  Trevor  .  1752 
John  Egerton  .  1771 
Thomaa  Thurlow  1787 
Shnte  Barrington  1791 
William  Tan  Mil. 

dert   .  .1826 

Edward  Maltby  .  1836 
Charles  T.Longley  1856 
Henry  M.  YiUiera  1860 
Charles  Baring  .  1861 
Joseph      Barner 

Lightfoot.       .    1879 


Ihurhaai.  IJkiyersity  of. — The  idea  of 
ioimding  a  northern  Universif^  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Dorham  was  started  m  the  reign  of 
Heniy  Yin.,  but  this  came  to  nothing.  The 
Ktme  idea  was  reyived  by  Cromwell,  who  had 
taken  some  steps  towards  it,  when  his  det^ 
pot  an  end  to  the  scheme.  It  was  once  more 
reriyed,  and  carried  out,  by  the  Dean  and 
Ch^^ter  of  Durham  in  the  year  1833,  and  in  the 
^naoopate  of  Van  Mildert.  In  the  preyious 
year  sn  Act  had  been  passed  enabling  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  appropriate  an  estate  at  South 
Shields  for  the  endowment  of  a  Uniyersity, 
that  ertate  being  calculated  to  produce  £3,000 
per  amimn.  By  this  Act,  the  Gk>yemment  of 
the  Uniyersity  rested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
the  Biahop  being  Visitor.  Bishop  Van  Mil- 
to'i  scheme  was  to  make  proyision  for  the 
Warden,  and  two  Profeesors  of  Divinity  and 
Bku~12 


Greek,  by  annexing  these  posts  to  prebendal 
stalls  in  the  Cathe(ual  of  Durham.  In  1835, 
a  statute  was  passed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  entrusting 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  Uniyersity  to 
the  Warden,  a  Senate,  and  a  Conyocation ;  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  reserving  to  themselyes  the 
office  of  Gk>yemors,  and  to  the  Bishop  the 
office  of  Visitor.  The  Senate  consists  of  the 
Warden,  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  Hebrew,  the  two  Proctors, 
the  heads  of  Uniyersity  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall  (the  latter  named  after  Bishop  Hatfield, 
of  Durham,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Durham 
College,  in  Oxford ;  he  died  in  1381),  and  tdx 
other  members  of  Conyocation.  The  Convo- 
cation consisted  originally  of  the  Warden,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  from  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  at 
present,  in  addition  to  the  original  members, 
it  consists  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  who  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed.  The  first  work  of  the  new 
Senate  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  the  studies  and  g^eral  business 
of  the  University;  this  scheme  was  submitted 
to  Convocation,  and  approved  b^  it  in  1836. 
In  1837»  a  Royal  Chiuter  was  issued  incor- 
porating the  University,  and  seven  days  after, 
vis.,  June  8th,  1837,  the  first  degrees  were 
confirmed.  Owing  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  inteiitions  ' 
of  Bishop  van  Mildert  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  not  fully  carried  out.  But  the 
Commissioners  dealt  liberally  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  June 
4th,  1841,  the  office  of  Warden  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Deanery  of  Durham ;  the  Pro- 
fessorships of  Divinity  and  Greek  were 
attached  to  canonries  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Professor  of  Mathematics  was  made  Professor 
of  Astronomy  also,  with  an  increased  salary. 
A  new  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
lang^uages  was  established;  and  the  six  Fellow- 
ships already  in  existence  were  increased  to 
twenty -four.  The  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  these  appointments,  assigned 
certain  estates  to  the  University  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 
grants  of  money  have  also  been  conferred  on 
Qie  University  from  time  to  time,  under  an 
Order  of  Council  At  the  same  tiqas  that  the 
University  was  opened.  University  College 
was  established,  for  combining  discipline  and 
instruction  after  the  manner  of  colleges  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  first  several  houses 
near  the  castle  were  used  for  the  reception  of 
students,  but  in  1837  the  castle  itself  was 
assigned  to  the  University,  under  an  Order  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  and  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Bishop  BLatfield's 
Hall  was  opened  in  1846,  and  Bishop  Cosin*s 
Hall  in  1851 ;  the  latter  Hall,  however,  is  not 
now  in  existence.  It  was  named  after  Bishop 
Cosin,  translated  to  Durham  in  1660;  he  was  a 
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great  theologian  and  a  munificent  benefactor. 
In  1870  students  were  admitted  without  being 
attached  to  any  college  or  hadl.  In  the  same 
year  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of 
Medicine  was  taken  into  union  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  was  henceforth  called  the  Durham 
University  College  of  Medicine.  Particulars 
as  to  the  courses  of  study  may  be  seen  in  the 
Jhtrham  Univertity  Calendar.  No  religious 
t^t  or  subscription  is  required  on  matricula- 
tion, nor  for  degrees,  scholarships,  or  Fellow- 
ships. 

Butoh    Befdrmed    dmrch.  —  The 

course  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  nation  from  Spanish 
rule,  and  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence (1679).  This  was  followed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  Protestant  University  at 
Leyden,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Protestantism  at  once 
assumed  a  strong  Calvinistic  aspect,  owing 
to  the  French  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  at  the  provincial  S;pod  of  Dort,  in 
1674,  l^e  Heidelberg  catechism  was  adopted. 
Calvinism  passed,  as  has  been  so  commonly 
the  case,  into  Rationalism,  and  the  doctrine 
of  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  present  Dutch 
Church  is  but  a  mocUfled  Deism.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  colonisation  of  America,  ministers 
were  sent  from  Holland  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Dutch  settlers  there,  and  as 
these  settlers  were  mostly  from  Amsterdam, 
the  ministers  were  placed  under  the  Classis 
(Presbytery)  of  that  city.  But  the  difficult^" 
and  loss  of  time  in  communication  caused  this 
to'be  felt  as  a  burden,  and  a  bitter  division 
took  place  in  America  between  the  Coetus  and 
Conferentie  parties.  The  former  "  were  will- 
ing to  yield  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a 
definite  submission  to  the  Church  in  fatherland. 
But  they  had  deeply  felt  the  inconvenience 
and  serious  difficulties,  not  to  say  degrada- 
tions, of  being  plaoed  in  this  implicit  sub- 
ordination and  entire  control,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  liberty  of  presbytery. 
They  had  been  deeply  affected  with  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
sending  all  the  cases  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy, and  difficulties  in  discipline,  to 
Holland,  to  be  adjudicated  there,  where  none 
of  the  parties  could  be  on  the  spot  to  give 
testimony,  or  plead  their  own  cause.  And  it 
was  no  small  ground  of  complaint  that  par- 
ents must  be  subjected  to  the  painful  separation 
for  years  from  their  sons  sent  to  Holland  for 
education  for  the  ministry,  not  to  mention 
the  burden  of  expense  to  which  they  were 
also  subjected  by  sending  abroad  those  who 
were  educated  here  to  be  ordained  in  Holland 
to  the  holy  ministry.  In  a  word,  the  Con- 
ferentie party  maintained  the  high  importance 
of  Holland  education,  and  ventured  to  uphold 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Holland  licence  and 
Holland  ordination.  The  Coetus  party  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  a  home  education,  a 


home  licence,  and  a  home  ordination.  These, 
they  said,  were  equally  good  for  them,  and 
equallv  valid  for  every  purpose,  as  those  in 
fatherland."  This  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1737,  and  for  several  years  before.  That  year 
it  was  proposed  not  to  renounce  absolutely  all 
dependence,  but  to  form  a  home  assemblv  for 
counsel.  This  was  conceded,  but  it  was  found 
insufficient.  It  gave  no  home  right  to  ordain, 
nor  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases.  Consequently 
the  question  was  reopened,  and  after  mudi 
animosity  had  been  spent,  harmony  was  re- 
stored by  the  establishment  of  independence 
in  1772.  The  body  thus  established  is  still 
an  important  one  in  America. 

Buvergier.    [Port-Rotalists.] 

D.V---i>«>  VolenU,  "God  willing;  "so  St. 
Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Jews  in  the  Vulgate  of 
Acts  xviii.  21 :  **  I  will  return  again  unto  you, 
Deo  voUnte." 

Bwighty  TiMOTHT. — An  American  Pres- 
byterian divine,  bom  at  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1752;  died,  1817.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards.  At  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  having  taken  his  B.A.  at 
laJe  College,  Newhaven,  he  became  master 
of  the  g^rammar  school  in  that  town,  and  one 
of  the  tutors  at  Tale  before  he  was  twenty. 
He  was  ordained  in  1777;  and  the  war  having 
stopped  the  college  courses,  he  became  an  army 
chaplain  for  the  next  year.  Then,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Northampton, 
and  in  1796  became  President  of  Yale  College, 
and  Professor  of  Theology,  which  offices  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  much  esteemed, 
both  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher.  Over-study 
causedhim  to  become  nearly  blind,  andfrom  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  never  able  to  read 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  Hia 
preaching,  therefore,  was  from  concise  notes, 
but  his  memory  was  remarkably  good,  so  tiiat 
he  could  afterwards  dictate  his  sermons  to  an 
amanuensis.  His  chief  work  is  his  Theoh§y 
Explained  and  Defended^  a  course  of  173  ser- 
mons delivered  in  term  time  during  four  years 
(this  work  has  gained  popularity  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  America).  He  also  wrote 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan^  finished  when  only 
twenty- one  ;  and  some  volumes  of  religious 
poetry  which  are  now  forgotten. 

Dyoe,  William,  R.A.,  claims  mention  in 
this  volimie,  both  as  a  religious  artist  and 
author.  He  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1806, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  who  intend^  him  for 
his  own  profession,  but  the  youth,  having 
taken  his  M.A.  degree  at  Marischal  Coll^fe, 
showed  such  a  passion  for  art  that  his  fa^s^ 
allowed  him  to  follow  it.  After  careful  study 
and  two  visits  to  Italy,  during  which  he  im- 
bibed those  habits  of  reverent  and  aolemn 
study  of  religious  subjects  which  he  retained 
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through,  life,  be  settled  for  awhile  at  Edin- 
burgh and  gave  himeelf  to  painting  portraits, 
eq>^dally  of  children.  In  1836  he  exhibited 
h»  first  pictare  in  the  Boval  Academy  of 
London,  and  in  1838  was  made  saperintendent 
of  the  new  Government  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  iBoose.  His  pictare  of  Joaah  shoot- 
wf  the  Arrow  of  Deliwranee  secared  for  him 
the  AsBodateship  of  the  K.A.  His  picture  of 
the  Baptitm  of  King  Ethelbert  adorns  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  he  continued  to  paint 
ncred  pictures  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  One  of  his  best  known  works  is  the 
qUendid  series  of  frescoes  in  All  Saints' 
duirch,  Mai^iiaret  Street,  the  most  successful 
attempt  which  has  been  made  at  jMiinting  in 
in  Andean  church.  He  was  also  an  accom- 
plished musician,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Motett  Society,  and  a  composer  of  anthems  in 
the  style  of  ralestrina.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  Ghregorian  and  Plain 
Song  music  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
1844  published  a  very  handsome  edition  of 
the  Common  Prayer,  with  Plain  Song  music. 
He  died  in  1864. 


,  John  (1810-76),  a  celebrated  Bib- 
lical critic  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Alva, 
in  S^lingshire.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow University,  and  then  began  to  study 
for  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
Seoenion  Church,  since  called  the  United 
IVesbyterian.  In  1836  he  was  ordained 
minister  to  the  Cambridge  Street  church  in 
Glasgow,  and  here  he  became  popular  as  a 
preadier,  specially  for  the  power  he  had  of 
making  Biblical  criticism  attractive  and  in- 
telligible. He  was  pressed  to  undertake  import- 
ant charges  elsewhere,  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Glasgow,  and  in  1863,  he,  with  part  of  his  con- 
grcgaticm,  formed  a  new  church  in  Lansdowne 
Creaoent,  where  he  ministered  till  his  death. 
Hk  scholarship  was  very  extensive,  and  as 
early  as  1843  he  was  chosen  by  the  Secession 
Chiuch  to  he  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Hermenentics  in  their  Divinity  HaU.  In 
1844  Glasgow  University  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  and  that  of  D.D.  was  con- 
Inred  on  him  by  St.  Andrews  in  1860. 
Although  |n«aching  and  lecturing  must  have 
occupied  much  of  his  time,  he  was  a  very 
prolUk  author.  He  published  a  Biblical 
Ojftiopiddia,  an  edition  of  Cruden*s  Coftcordance, 
sn  Earlp  Oriental  Mietory^  discourses  on  The 
J^ieime  Love,  and  on  Fatd  the  Preacher^  com- 
mentaries on  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Paul's 
Bptities,  a  Life  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  lastly,  a 
BiUoryefthe  English  Bible.  His  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  various  English  versions, 
»  weU  as  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
^'nginal,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  to  assist  in 
tbe  revision  of  the  New  Testament  published 
iniSSl. 

Si^pl0, — It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  have 
t^ieeteni,  an  which  the  Bible  is  placed  in 


churches,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle.  ''Also 
therwas  lowe  downe  in  the  Quere  another 
Lettem  of  brasse,  not  so  curiously  wroughte 
[as  one  for  the  Epistle  and  Grospel],  standing 
in  the  midst  against  the  Stalls,  a  marveilous 
faire  one,  with  an  eagle  on  the  heighte  of  it, 
and  his  winges  spread  abroad,  whereon  the 
Menkes  did  lay  theire  bookes  when  they 
sung  theire  legendes  at  mattins  or  at  other 
times  of  service  "  [Bites  of  the  Church  of  Dur- 
hantf  p.  ii.,  quotea  by  Biaskell].  Haviiig  been 
one  of  the  Pagan  objects  of  worship,  the 
eagle  was  not  used  in  Christian  ornamenta- 
tion until  it  was  adopted  to  symbolise  St. 
John.  Bv  some  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
symbol  of  our  Lord;  Aringlu  mentions  it 
with  this  signification,  and  Martigny  quotes 
^«  ~»— -"^  from  St.  Ambrose  where  there  is  the 


same  Idea. 

East,  P&AYBH  TOWARDS    THE. — ThiS   CUS- 

tom  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  early  Church, 
and  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sunrise,  or  "Dayspring"  (Oriens)  was 
consecrated  in  Christian  minds  as  a  perpetual 
symbol  of  Christ.  "  The  East  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,"  writes  Tertullian,  "  and  therSore 
both  our  churches  and  our  prayers  are  directed 
that  way.'*  And  Clement  of  Alexandria: 
**  They  worshipped  towards  the  East  because 
the  East  is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity, 
and  hence  the  light  first  arises  and  shines  out 
of  darkness ;  and  the  day  of  true  knowledge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those 
who  lie  buried  in  ignorance."  And  Augus- 
tine :  "  When  we  stuid  at  our  prayers  we  turn 
to  the  East,  whence  the  light  of  heaven 
arises."  In  very  many  Western  Christians 
there  cannot  but  be  a  natural  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  land  where  Christ  appeared  in 
the  fiesh  for  our  sakes;  and  so  the  simple  and 
natural  custom  has  been  retained  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom .  [Eastwabd 
Position.] 

Ea4rb6r.— The  greatest  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church,  llie  Resurrection  of  Christ 
therein  commemorated  was  the  restoration 
of  life  to  the  world  which  sin  had  ruined, 
and  it  was  the  faith  in  this  Resurrection 
which  converted  the  world  to  Christianity. 
The  name  Easter^  according  to  Bede,  is  de- 
rived from  Eostre,  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
f  3stival  was  the  great  Spring  Festival ;  others 
derive  it  from  oster,  a  Saxon  word  signify- 
ing '*  to  rise."  Its  ancient  name,  both  in  East 
and  West,  was  Pascha  {i.e.  Passover),  the 
'*  Pascha  of  the  Resurrection."  This  sacred 
festival  has  had  existence  from  the  very  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  great 
day  of  religious  joy,  celebrating  the  conquest 
over  sin  and  death.  It  was  an  Eastern  cus- 
tom, still  retained  in  the  Russian  and  Greek 
Church,  to  hold  a  midnight  service,  and  on 
the ,  threshold  of  Easter  Day  Christians 
gpreeted  each  other  with  the  salutation, 
'*  Christ  is  risen ; "  the  Easter-  or  Pasch-egg 
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was  the  sjmbol  of  life  out  of  what  seemed 
dead.  The. freeing  of  slaTee  and  captives 
at  this  time  was  customary ;  and,  ahove  all, 
it  was  the  great  daj  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Ck>mmanion,  and  re^ration  of  penitents  to 
Church  privileges. 

There  were  great  disputes  in  the  early 
Church  as  to  the  day  on  which  Easter  should 
be  kept;  while  it  seemed  naturally  to  be 
connected  with  the  Lord's  Day,  some  wished 
to  celebrate  it  annually  on  the  third  day  after 
the  14th  Nisan,  and  thus  continue  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Jewish  Passover ;  ^e  Western 
Church  took  the  former  view,  and  the 
Eastern  Church  the  latter.  [Qvabtodbci- 
MANs.]  At  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  325,  it  was 
finally  settled  that  Easter  Day  should  always 
be  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  calculated  an- 
niversary of  the  actual  Resurrection,  beinff 
determined  bv  the  Paschal  moon,  the  full 
moon  next  after  or  upon  March  21st.  The 
earliest  date,  therefore,  for  Easter  Day  is 
March  2l8t;  and  the  latest,  April  25th. 

The  festival  of  Easter  begins  wiUi  Easter 
Even,  In  the  early  Churdi  the  first  part 
of  that  day  was  observed  by  the  Church  as  a 
strict  fast,  the  afternoon  Doing  one  of  the 
principal  times  for  baptism.  In  the  Anglican 
service  the  Epistle  and  Gk>spel  both  contem- 
plate the  Saviour  with  Body  buried  in  the 
Grave,  while  His  Spirit  visits  the  Unseen 
World.  Nevertheless,  even  the  evening  ser- 
vice is  in  part  the  anticipation  of  the  coming 
festival.  The  Second  Lesson  (as  does  the 
Collect)  sets  forth  our  Baptism  into  Christ*s 
Death  as  a  spiritual  Resurrection  to  newness 
of  life. 

The  Service  for  Easter  Day  has  one  special 
feature,  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  viz.  the  Anthems  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  Venite.  They  are  placed 
before  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gk>spel. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1649  they  were 
directed  to  oe  said  or  sung  before  Matins, 
with  a  Collect,  as  an  Introductory  Ser- 
vice. In  1562  they  were  placed  in  their  present 
position.  Bishop  Barry  thus  defines  the  spirit 
of  these  anthems  : — *<  The  anthems  as  they 
now  stand  dwell,  first,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
true  Passover  for  us,  and  call  us  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  our  Redemption  in  purity  and  truth, 
thus  linking  together  the  commemoration  of 
Qood  Friday  and  the  Easter  Communion; 
next,  on  the  spiritual  Resurrection  of^  the 
present,  through  unity  with  the  Risen  Lord ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  future, 
of  which  His  Resurrection  is  the  earnest  and 
the  ground."  The  Proper  Psalms  for  the 
morning  are  typical  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  of  Christ,  and  of  His  triumph  over 
death  and  hell.  The  First  Lessons  are  an  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  evening 
Psalms  praise  God  for  His  glory  and  con- 
descension, for  the  deliverance  which  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  prefigured,  and  for  the  glory 


bestowed  on  the  Stone  which  m«n  despited 
and  refused. 

The  importance  of  the  festival  is  marked  by 
the  appointment  ol  its  continuance  on  Mon- 
day uid  Tuesday. 

Sajrtom  Churoli  represents  that  branch 
of  the  primitive  historical  Church  whi(^ 
flourished  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  It  can  boast  of  a  greater  an- 
tiquity, a  larger  extent  of  territory,  and 
a  more  powmul  influence  in  the  eariy 
history  <a  the  Christian  Church,  tlian  can 
the  Western.  The  foundation  of  the  Church 
was  in  the  East.  The  twelve  Apostles  were 
all  Easterns;  from  Jerusalem  and  JudsBa 
the  Gospel  spread  to  all  nations.  So  that 
the  Eastern  is  the  Mother  Church,  and  the 
Western  the  Daughter  Church.  The  terms 
Church,  Bishop,  Priest,  Deacon,  Liturgy, 
Eucharist,  Baptism,  etc.,  are  all  of  Greek  or 
Eastern  origin.  The  first  great  Councils  of 
the  Church — ^Nioe,  Constantinople,  Ephestit, 
Chalcedon — were  all  held  in  the  East ;  it  was 
Uiere  that  the  great  controversiee  of  the  Uth 
raged  so  fiercely.  Even  in  Rome  itself,  until 
Gregory  the  Grreat,  the  Popes  were  all  Easterns. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  went  so  far  as  to  at- 
tempt to  make  Rome  subject  to  Constanti- 
nopfe. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
occupying  the  whole  of  Asia  and  large  parts 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  was  divided  into  font 
Patriarchates — ^viz.,  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem;  after  the 
separation  of  East  and  West,  Moscow  was 
made  the  fifth  Patriarchate,  to  take  the  place 
of  Rome. 

The  present  population  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  haiB  been  reckoned  to  be  up- 
wards of  seventy  millions. 

Thb  Patriarchate  of  Constamtinopijl — 
The  city  of  Constantinople,  named  after  its 
founder,  the  Emperor  Constantine,  having 
been  created  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, its  bishops  soon  began  to  increase  in 
power.  At  first  the  bishopric  was  subject  to 
the  Exarch  of  Heradea ;  out  by  the  canons 
of  the  Second  General  Council  it  was  enacted 
**  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the 
prerogative  of  honour  next  after  the  Bishc^ 
of  Rome,  for  Constantinople  is  new  Rome.** 
The  Sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
thus  reduced  in  dignity  to  make  way  for 
Constantinople ;  so  far,  however,  the  dignity 
of  ConstantiDople  was  simply  honorary,  bu^ 
by  degrees  its  bishops  assumed  authority  over 
the  dioceses  of  Thrace,  Pontus,  and  Asia ;  and 
under  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Eastern  lUy- 
ricum  was  added  to  its  sway;  and  by  the 
28th  Canon  of  Chalcedon  (451)  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  first  obtained  the  title  of 
Patriarch ;  equal  privile^s  with  Rome  were 
conferred  on  Constantinople,  and  h^  jurisdic- 
tion over  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  was  con- 
firmed.    The   Popes   of   Rome   stubbornly 
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nsistod  on  all  occadons  the  rising  power  of 
her  rival  in  the  East,  but  without  succees. 
In  the  time  of  Acacius,  who  held  the  See  of 
Conatantinople  (471-489),  the  supremaoy  of 
the  See  became  complete;  and  finally  Fope 
Innocent  IIL,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
yielded  to  the  above  canons,  against  which 
his  predecessors  had  steadily  protested.  Mean- 
while Bassia  and  Bulgaria  had  yielded  sub- 
mission to  Constantinople.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  title  of  CEcumenical  Patriarch  was 
dauned  by  the  occupants  of  the  See,  but  the 
claim  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gregory  the 
Great  and  other  Popes  of  Rome;  the  title, 
however,  remains  attached  to  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople to  this  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  Moham- 
medanism made  great  inroads  into  the  East- 
ern Church,  whote  districts  of  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
Patriarchates,  being  subdued  to  the  infidels. 
Meanwhile  the  j^ousy  existing  between 
Borne  and  Constantinople  was  increasing  in 
intensity,  and  events  were  tending  towards 
an  open  rupture ;  thus  Leo  III.,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  called  **  the  Isaurian,"  by  his  decrees 
against  images  gave  great  offence  in  the  West, 
and  caused  ti^  connection  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  to  be  severed  about  a.d.  730. 
Hie  interference  of  Borne  in  Bulgaria  in  the 
following  century  increased  the  existing  ill- 
feeling.  Another  controversy  of  long  stand- 
ing Mtween  the  two  Churches  was  that  of 
ihe  DonUe  Proceeaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
[FaioQCB  CoKTROVBBSY.]  It  was  probably 
only  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  two  Bees 
that  prevented  the  question  being  amicably 
settled  ;  the  crisis  came  in  1063,  Leo  IX. 
bein^  Pope  of  Bome,  and  Michael  Cerularens 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  each  Church  ex- 
oommnnicated  the  other,  and  the  rupture  be- 
came complete. 

The  encroachments  of  Borne  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  Church  were  manifested 
by  the  setting  up  of  a  Latin  Patriarchate  at 
Jonsalem  in  1099,  and  in  Constantinople 
itself  in  1204-61.  The  Empror  Michael 
PklsBologos  having  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Latins  out  of  Constantinople,  sought  to  effect 
a  reunion  of  East  and  West  in  1274 ;  the  at- 
tempt failed,  for  neither  der^  nor  people 
woiUd  submit  to  Bome.  Agam,  in  oraer  to 
resiflt  the  Turks,  John  PaliBologus  (1341- 
91)  and  Manuel  Palseologus  (1391-25)  sought 
reunion,  but  aoain  without  success.  A  &ial 
effort  waa  made  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
m  1439,  when  the  Emperor  John  VIL,  to- 
gether with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple and  twenty-one  Eastern  bishops,  signed 
t  decree  of  union  or  submission  to  Bome, 
on  condition  of  receiving  aid  against  the 
TaricB.  The  Eastern  Church  as  a  whole,  how. 
ever,  entirely  repudiated  this  agreement,  and 
Constantinople,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
leO  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453. 
Utt  Qiozch    of    St.     Sophia   was   turned 


into  a  mosque;  but  the  Christians  were 
tolerated,  and  their  Patriarchs  treated  with 
considerable  respect.  The  Sultan  now  ap- 
pointed the  Patriarch  who  had  been  nomin- 
ated, and,- unfortunately  for  the  Church,  the 
custom  arose  of  bribing  the  Sultan  to  appoint 
a  particular  candidate.  The  Church  in  Con- 
stantinople gradually  sank  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  but  many 
held  fast  to  their  &dth,  and  the  Church,  hav- 
ing passed  through  much  aMction,  has  in  the 
present  century  made  much  progress,  and  a 
brighter  future  seems  before  it.  About 
twelve  millions  of  Christians  are  subject  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Offshoots  of  Constamtinoplb. — EusHa, — 
The  conversion  of  Prince  Vladimih  (q.v.)  in 
992  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Bussia.  The  Metro- 
politans at  first  dwelt  at  Kieff,  thence  they 
moved  to  Vladimir,  and  in  1320  to  Moscow. 
The  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  Bussians,  made  the 
subjection  of  the  Bussian  Metropolitan  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  an  embarrassing 
one,  for  the  Metropolitan  could  not  be  conse- 
crated without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  In 
1582  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
raised  Job,  Metropolitan  of  Bussia,  to  the 
dignity  of  Patriaix^h.  The  Czar  of  Bussia, 
however,  was  displeased  with  the  power  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Moscow;  accordingly,  in  1721, 
a  Holy  Governing  Synod  was  established  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Patriarch.  It  consists 
of  five  or  six  bishops,  one  or  two  other  eccle- 
siastics, and  several  laymen,  all  appointed  by 
the  Emperor. 

For  nearly  250  years  the  schism  of  the 
Uniats  ^preati'y  troubled  the  Church  in  Bussia ; 
this  schism  was  fostered  by  Bome,  ever  willing 
to  weaken  the  power  of  tiie  Eastern  Church. 
It  arose  in  1590,  from  two  dissolute  Bussian 
prelates,  -Who  joined  the  Boman  Communion, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.  The  number  of  Uniats  rose  to 
four  or  five  millions ;  but  in  1839  the  remnant 
of  them,  about  two  millions  in  number,  were  re- 
ceived back  into  the  Eastern  Church.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  in  Bussia  about  43,000  churches, 
34,000  priests,  1,600  deacons ;  435  monasteries, 
113  convents,  and  about  60  bishops.  The  parish 
clergy  never  receive  any  tithe ;  tiieir  income 
being  derived  from  Easter  offerings,  fees,  and 
glebe.  Catherine  II.  confiscated  much  of  the 
property  of  the  National  Church,  but  the  late 
Emperor  did  much  to  endow  the  poorer  dio- 
ceses. In  the  election  of  bishops,  the  Holy 
Synod  nominates  three  persons  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  chooses  *ona  The  total  number 
of  Christians  subject  to  Moscow  is  about 
fifty  millions. 

OT$eee. — Previous  to  the  War  of  Freedom 
there  were  in  Greece  twenty  Metropolitans, 
two  archbishoprics,  and  nineteen  biwoprics. 
In  1828  the  newly  established  Government  of 
Greece  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
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of  Constantmople,  bat  tho  Church  was  divided 
on  the  question;  the  matter  was  settled  in 
1833,  when  it  was  agreed  by  thirty-six  Greek 
prelates  that  the  Church  of  Greece,  while 
remaining  in  full  communion  with  the  Eastern 
CSiurch,  is  independent  of  all  external  au- 
thority; and  that  a  permanent  Synod  be 
established,  composed  entirely  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  country 
was  divided  into  ten  bishoprics:  the  Synod 
consists  of  a  president  and  four  members,  all 
bishops,  a  secretary,  royal  commissioner,  and 
supernumeraries. 

Armenia  is  at  present  the  most  important 
Christian  communion  in  the  East,  after  the 
Russian.  The  Church  was  planted  in  Armenia 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  302,  after  enduring  much  severe 
persecution.  Originally  the  Church  was  sub- 
ject to  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia :  the  Primate 
dwelt  at  Etchmiadzine,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Tovin,  and  finally  settled  at  Etchmiadzine. 
The  Armeniass  rejected  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  confirmed  this  rejection  at 
their  S3mod  of  Tovin.  On  the  subjection  of 
Armenia  to  the  Turks  many  abuses  crept  into 
the  Church ;  simony  was  very  prevalent.  In 
addition  the  Church  of  Rome  set  up  her  com- 
munion, and  attracted  many  adherents.  The 
Armenian  Church  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  corrupt,  coming  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  under  Lazarus,  her  Primate, 
who  died  in  1751.  By  the  treaty  of  1828 
Etchmiadzine  was  added  to  Russia,  and  under 
her  influence  the  state  of  the  Church  was  im- 
proved. The  Armenian  Church  is  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  retains  its  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Proposals  for  union  with  the 
orthodox  Eastern  communion  have  been  made 
in  the  present  century,  but  so  far  without 
success.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Cbn- 
stantinople  is  supreme  over  all  Armenians 
^ithin  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Armenians 
are  spread  over  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey ; 
they  have  sixty-seven  bishc^  of  all  ranks. 
In  Russia  alone  they  number  over  300,000 
adherents,  and  possess  965  churches. 

Servia  has  an  independent  National  Church, 
in  full  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  at 
Belgrade,  and  has  three  other  bishops.  The 
people  elect  their  own  Metropolitan,  but  the 
election  must  be  confirmed  at  Constantinople. 

The  Oeorgian  Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
in  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  but  now  under  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow.  It  has  a  Metropolitan  at  Tiflis,  and 
four  other  prelates. 

Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. — Up  to  381, 
Alexandria  ranked  next  to  Rome.  In  that 
year  it  had  to  give  place  to  Constantinople. 
The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  reigned  supreme 
over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.    St.  Cyril  was  the 


most  illustrious  occupant  of  tiie  See.  The 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Patriardi 
was  excessive.  St.  Cyril  first  assumed  the 
title  of  Patriarch;  formerly  the  Bishop  was 
termed  Pope.  The  present  title  is  Pope  and 
Patriarch,  and  (Ecumenical  Judge;  it  was 
his  province  to  proclaim  every  year  the  date 
of  Easter  to  the  whole  Church.  Formerly 
possessing  100  prelates,  there  is  now  only  the 
Patriarch.  The  cause  of  this  decline  was, 
first  of  all,  the  setting  up  of  the  Coptic  or 
Jacobite  communion,  whicii  drew  away  many 
Orthodox ;  and  secondly,  the  inroads  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

The  Jacobite  or  Coptic  Church  has  thirteen 
bishops;  their  Patriarch  resides  at  Cairo. 
Theirs  is  probably  the  only  communion  in 
which  translations  are  forbidden  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Nicene  Canon. 

The  Orthodox  in  Egypt  have  only  three 
monasteries,  the  Copts  have  twenty-six. 

Patriarchate  of  Antioeh^  consisting  of  Syria, 
Phuenicia,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus. — 
Antioch,  whose  See  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  was  the  earliest  of  the 
Patriarchal  Sees.  In  the  height  of  its  glory 
it  had  250  bishops;  now  it  has  less  than 
twenty,  and  its  Patriarch  resides  at  Damascus. 
No  put  of  the  Church  has  suffered  more  from 
heresy  and  schism ;  first  the  Patriarch  Pkul  of 
Samosata,  then  Anans,  then  Nestorians,  then 
Monophysites,  then  Saracens,  then  Roman 
emissaries,  conspired  against  her.  About  the 
year  1100,  a  Latin  succession  of  Patriarchs 
was  begun,  and  lasted  till  Antioch  finally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  there  are 
now  only  a  few  hundred  Christians  in  the 
city.  Formerly  the  whole  of  ChaldsBa  was 
subject  to  Antioch ;  but  when  Chaldaea  em- 
braced Nestorianism  the  union  was  severed. 
In  Cyprus,  which  was  formerly  subject  to 
Antioch,  there  is  now  an  inde^ndent  Church, 
subject  to  no  external  authority,  but  in  com- 
munion with  the  Orthodox  Easterns.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cyprus  is  styled  the  "Most 
Blessed  Despot."  The  number  of  Orthodox 
Easterns  in  the  whole  diocese  is  said  to 
amount  to  26,000  families. 

The  Bishop  of  Seleuda  ruled  as  quasi- 
Patriarch  over  Chaldaea.  The  Church  here 
soon  fell  into  a  wretched  state.  Nestorianism 
and  simony  were  prevalent.  The  Nestorian 
Patriarchs  moved  to  Bagdad,  thence  to  Mosul, 
near  Nineveh.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  there  were  twenty-five 
Metropolitans  ruling,  from  China  to  the 
Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Oape  Co- 
morin.  The  invasion  of  the  Turks  nearly 
caused  the  annihilation  of  the  Nestorians; 
but  they  took  refuge  with  their  Patriarch  in 
Kurdistan.  There  they  suffered  two  massacres. 
About  1460,  a  Roman  succession  of  bishops 
was  started.  In  1551  polygamy  and  divorce 
were  prevalent  for  a  time  among  tbeoe 
Nestorians.  There  are  now  about  sixteen 
prelatos. 
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Tk4  Ckureh  in  India^  supposed  to  have 
been  fonnded  by  St.  Thomas.— The  Church 
was  known  as  the  Church  of  Malabar.  Nes- 
torianism  made  its  way  into  this  Church  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  Christians  here  be- 
eame  so  powerful  that  at  one  time  they  chose 
their  own  kiii^.  Ecclesiastically  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Persia; 
they  had  but  one  bishop,  who  was  assisted  by 
in  archdeacon.  In  1502  the  Christians  of 
Malabar  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguese.  Funchal,  in  Madeira, 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  All  the 
Indi^.  Then  Ooa  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
Metropolitan  and  Archbishop.  The  attempts 
to  bring  the  Church  into  subjection  to  Borne 
caused  many  Christians  to  resort  to  the 
Jacobite  or  Coptic  Church ;  and  Jacobites  or 
MoDophysites  the^  still  remain.  The  total 
nnmber  of  Christians  is  about  200,000,  but 
they  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Jacobites  in  the  diocese  of  Antioch  at  one 
time  boasted  of  123  prelates;  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  were  reduced  to 
twenty.  There  is  also  a  Roman  succession  of 
bkhops  dating*  from  1646.  The  Maronites, 
about  Mount  Lebanon,  in  communion  with 
Borne,  have  nine  prelates. 

Patriarekata  of  Jerusalem. — At  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Csesarea  became  the  ciril 
metropcdis  of  Palestine,  and,  accordingly,  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  was  also  fixed  at 
Casaiea;  and  from  henceforth  the  Bishops 
of  JerusaJem  were  known  as  the  Bishops  of 
iSUa  Oapitolina.  A  Gentile  bishop,  Mark, 
was  the  first  occupant  of  the  new  See.  A 
fa'nd  of  honorary  pre-eminence  belonged  to 
^ilift,  as  the  canons  of  the  first  General  Coun- 
cil expressly  admit.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  however,  Jerusalem  had  succeeded 
in  asserting  its  equality,  at  least,  with  Caesa- 
rea.  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
beginning  of  liie  fift^  century,  advanced  the 
dignity  of  the  See  to  almost  Patriarchal  au- 
thority. Jerusalem  suffered  greatly  from  its 
capture  by  the  Saracens;  her  bishop,  So- 
phrooius,  unluckily  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid, 
with  the  result  that  a  rival  communion  of 
IsJdDB  was  set  up  in  his  midst;  the  Latin 
whism  being  as  harmful  as  the  Saracen 
power.  At  the  recapture  of  the  city  by  the 
latter,  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  who  had  been 
<hiren  out  by  the  Latins,  again  became  re- 
•ideot.  They  now  live  in  Constantinople. 
The  present  number  of  Orthodox  Christians 
is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand. 
There  are  about  seventy  parish  priests,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  diurches. 

CharmeterUtic  fealures  of  the  Eastern  Chureh. 
—The  one  doctrinal  test  is  the  Nicene  Creed, 
to  which  all  the  Eastern  Churches  are  deeply 
attached.  The  insertion  of  the  JUioque,  it 
^nH  be  remembered^  was  the  chief  cause 
«f  separation  between  East  and  West.  The 
Apostles*  Creed  is  entirely  Western,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  East.    The  Athanasian  Creed 


is  found  in  their  office-books,  but  is  not 
used  in  public  worship.  They  acknowledge 
seven  sacraments.  Li  baptism  trine  im- 
mersion is  considered  essential,  and  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  baptismal  unction  ad- 
ministered b^  the  priest,  and  corresponding 
to  confirmation.  Forty  days  subsequently, 
the  child  is  admitted  to  infant  commu- 
nion in  one  kind.  Leavened  bread  is  used 
in  Holy  Communion.  The  cup  is  g^ven  to 
the  laity,  who,  as  a  rule,  communicate  but 
once  a  year,  confession  being  a  necessary 
condition.  The  priests  communicate  daily. 
While  the  Eastern  Church  has  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  has  rejected 
the  purely  Roman  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  Indulgences.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  agrees  with  Rome  in  holding  the  doctrine 
of  *' Invocation  of  Saints,"  and  this  is  the 
essential  point  of  difference  between  her 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Parish  priests 
must  be  married;  but  second  marriages 
are  forbidden.  Thn  bishops,  being  all  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  are  unmarried.  In  their 
public  worship  the  people  stand  during  the 
praters,  and  while  communicating.  Theidtaris 
entirely  hidden  by  thelconstasio.asolid  screen, 
on  which  icons  or  sacred  pictures  are  fixed. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  her  oppression  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan power,  she  has  not  produced,  in  mediaeval 
or  modem  times,  such  an  array  of  great  scho- 
lars as  she  boasted  in  earlier  ages ;  she  has  pro- 
duced no  such  giants  as  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  Cyril ;  nor  can  she  compare  with 
the  Western  Church  in  scholars  and  divines; 
but,  notwithstanding,  there  are  names  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as  Michael  Fsellus,  a  brilliant  scholar, 
who  died  in  1105;  Archbishop  Theophylact, 
of  Bulgaria,  a  commentator  of  lasting  reputa- 
tion {d.  1112);  Euthymius  Zigabenus  {d. 
1118);  Nicetas  Acominatus  {d.  1206),  Nicho- 
las, Bishop  of  Methone  {d.  1200).  But  the 
most  eminent  of  all  is  Eustathius  {see  £u- 
BTATHius),  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  {d. 
1 198),  a  voluminous  and  learned  commentator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  Eastern  eccle- 
siastics, from  the  difficult  positions  in  which 
they  are  placed,  have  not  the  reputation  of 
being  well  educated. 

Eastward  Position.— A  question  has 
arisen  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late  years, 
and  been  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest 
feeling,  as  to  the  position  of  the  celebrant  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  question  turns  upon 
two  things — (1)  the  rubrics,  and  (2)  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Church  Worship. 

1.  'fiiere  are  two  rubrics  bearing  on  the 
matter.  The  first  {a)  is  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  the  second  {b)  that  before  the 
Consecration  Prayer. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  in  {a) 
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by  the  north  side  is  meant  the  north  end  of  the 
western  end,  and  that  the  priest  is  following 
the  rubric  by  facing  eastward,  but  standing 
at  the  northern  end.  But,  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Priyy  Council  very  pertinently  remarked, 
every  square  table  has  four  sides,  and 
therefore  this  interpretation  could  not  be 
accepted.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
rubric  was  drawn  up  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  first  appeared  in  the  second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edwaid  VI.  ^1562).  In  the 
first  book  the  priest  had  been  directed  to  stand 
**  afore  the  Table,"  but  betweenwhiles  all 
altars  had  been  demolished,  and  the  name  had 
been  erased  from  the  Prayer  Book ;  the  table 
was  placed  with  ends  east  and  west,  and  the 
longer  sides  north  and  south.  The  celebrant, 
therefore,  in  standing  on  the  north  side,  was 
really  UUnng  his  position  '*  afore  "  or  *'  at  the 
midtue  of  the  table,"  and  so  far  the  celebrant 
who  faces  eastward  is  obeying  the  spirit  of  the 
rubric.  The  table  was  restored  to  its  *'  altar- 
wise  "  position  by  Laud,  and  it  is  contended 
by  advocates  of  the  £a8^ard  Position  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  celebrant  would 
move  with  the  table,  and  stand  as  aforetime 
in  the  middle.  The  controversy  with  respect 
to  {b)  turns  on  the  words  **  before  the  table  " 
and  "  before  the  people."  As  regards  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  phrases,  there  certainly  seems 
primdfaeie  evidence  that  the  Eastward  Position 
must  be  intended,  especially  when  the  rubric 
before  the  words,  "  It  is  very  meet,"  etc.,  is 
read  in  conjunction  with  it,  <*Then  shall  the 
priest  turn  to  th$  Lord**  Tabla,"  etc.  With 
regard  to  the  second  expression,  **  break  the 
biiad  before  the  people,"  does  it  mean  that  he 
is  to  turn  so  that  the  people  may  see  him 
actually  perform  the  manual  acts,  or  see  him 
as  their  representative?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  church  which  has  aisles  he*  is  more 
visible  to  the  whole  cong^regation  standing 
**  in  the  midst  of  the  table  "  than  at  one  side. 
The  answer  must  be  sought  by  inquiring  into 
what  we  have  called  the  second  question. 
Framers  of  the  Liturgy  professed  to  follow,  so 
far  as  they  could,  the  use  of  primitive  times. 
Aud  the  Commission  to  the  Revisers  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  which  put  forth  our  Prayer 
Book  in  its  present  shape,  bade  them  **  to  re- 
view the  Common  Prayer,  comparing  the 
same  with  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  which 
have  been  used  in  the  Church  in  the  most 
primitive  and  purest  times."  Now,  in  the 
course  of  that  revision,  the  INiritans  took  up 
this  question,  and  argued  that  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  minister  to  turn  himself  to  the 
people  all  throuich  the  ministration  of  public 
worship.  To  which  the  bishops  replied,  **  The 
minister's  turning  to  the  people  is  not  most 
convenient  throughout  the  whole  ministration. 
When  he  speaks  to  them  in  Lessons,  Absolution, 
and  Benedictions,  it  is  convenient  that  he  turn 
to  them.  When  he  speaks  for  them  to  God  it 
is  fit  that  they  should  all  turn  another  way,  as 
the  ancient  Church  did." 


It  is  on  this  answer  that  the  defence  of  the 
**  Eastward  Position  *'  is  rested.  The  minister 
is  the  representative  of  the  people.  He  spealu 
not  to  them,  but  to  Gtod.  He  makes  himself 
one  with  them,  and  offers  the  memorial  on 
their  behalf.  The  Consecration  Prayer,  as 
any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  it,  is  addressed 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.  Standing  before 
the  people,  then,  means  standing  wh^  they 
may  all  see  him  offering  their  prayer  with  his 
own. 

The  Eastward  Position  is  the  practice  not 
only  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  all  the 
Eastern  Churches,  of  the  Lutheran  Churches 
of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  of  the 
Prussian  Evangelical  Church.  The  Folkestone 
judgment  left  the  question  open  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  since  that  judgment 
was  dehvered  it  has  become  a  very  usual 
practice. 

Ebbo.— In  the  year  822  Harold  Klak 
visited  the  Court  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  to 
implore  his  help  against  the  inrouds  of  God- 
frey, King  of  Lethra.  Louis  granted  thispeti- 
tion,  and  prepared  a  formidable  army.  Ebbo, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Rheims  at  the  time,  aakod 
leave  to  organise  a  small  band  of  missionaries 
which  should  accompany  the  army,  and  there- 
by insure  conutarative  safety.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  Ebbo  returned  to  France  with 
Harold  and  all  his  family,  whom  he  had  con- 
verted, and  whom  he  baptised  at  Mavenoe. 
Ebbo  then  determined  to  take  great  pains  in 
seeking  out  a  priest  to  go  back  to  Denmark 
with  the  converts,  who  should  constantly  re- 
mind them  of  the  profession  they  had  made. 
His  choice  fell  on  a  monk  namea  Anskar,  an 
account  of  whose  work  among  the  heathen 
Norsemen  will  be  found  under  Missions. 

ElnOillitas. — ^Heretics  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  Some  historians  have  stated 
them  to  be  so  named  from  their  founder,  Ebion, 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  eziatence  of 
Ebion ;  the  name  is  probably  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  "  a  poor  man,"  and  to  have 
been  given  to  this  sect  because  they  declared 
themselves  followera  of  the  poor  and  despised 
Nazarene.  They  w&re  a  Jewish  sect,  who, 
laying  hold  of  the  humility  of  the  Saviour,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  truths  concenung 
Him,  denied  His  Divinity,  and  corrupted  the 
Gkwpel  into  a  Judaised  theory.  Th^  are 
said  to  have  called  themselves  disciplee  of 
St.  James,  to  have  accepted  only  the  Gkwpd 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  have  ehminated  &e 
miraculous  elements  even  of  that.  Whether 
or  not  the  assertion  of  some  early  writers  is 
true  that  this  Gk>spel  was  originally  writt^i 
in  Hebrew,  they  seem  to  hare  poeesMed 
some  version  of  it  in  Hebrew,  and  it  was 
known  as  "The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,"  and  sank  into  contempt  and  ob- 
livion  along  with  many  other  heretical  writ- 
ings of  that  age.    Some  of  them  held  that 
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oor  Lord  -was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
othe»  that  He  had  an  angelic  nature.  They 
taught  to  ahetain  from  meats,  and  to  ohserre 
Jewish  ritee;  rejected  the  authority  of  St. 
P^ol,  whom  they  called  an  apostate ;  made 
Saturday  and  Sunday  equal  holy  days ;  called 
their  meetings  synagognes,  not  churches ;  and 
c^hrated  their  mysteries  with  imleavened 
bread.  It  has  heen  thought  by  some  that  it 
was  against  this  rising  sect  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written.  They  gradually 
became  merged  in  some  of  the  obscure  Gnostic 
sects  of  the  second  century. 

Ecclesiastical,  "relating  to  the 
Qmrch." — The  Greek  word  eecleHOf  from 
which  this  is  derived,  meaning  something 
which  is  "  called  ouf,"  signified  in  claasicai 
Greek  **  an  assembly  of  citizens  summoned  by 
the  crier.'*  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  name  for  the  assembly 
of  those  whom  God  called  forth  to  bear  witness 
to  His  Truth  and  His  eternal  Son,  the  Church. 
Like  that  word,  it  is  used  to  denote  both  the 
lirin^  body  of  Christians  and  also  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  meet.  The  derivations  of 
the  Greek  word  are  the  names  common  to  all 
the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  derived  as 
they  are  from  the  Latin. 

Ecclesiastical  Ccmmission.-— This 

was  established  by  the  Whig  Government, 
with  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Howley,  in 
IS35,  and  several  subsequent  aAa  have  added 
to  its  powers.  Its  object  was  thus  set  forth 
in  the  original  draft  of  instructions: — "To 
consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  pre- 
▼eotion  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  com- 
moidam  to  bishoprics  benefices  witii  cure  of 
souls ;  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several 
cathedral  collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  them  more  conducive  to  the  effi- 
Cieocy  of  the  Elstablished  Church ;  and  to  de- 
vise the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence 
of  the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  consists  of 
an  the  bishops :  the  Deans  of  Canterbiuy,  St. 
PauTs,  and  Westminster ;  five  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, three  judges,  and  twelve  laymen,  who 
mnst  be  Churchmen,  of  whom  twoare  appointed 
by  the  Primate,  and  the  rest  by  the  Crown. 
Tbe  Commissioners  began  by  lowering  the 
incomes  of  seven  of  the  richest  Sees  to  the 
extent  of  £22,800,  to  be  given  to  those  which 
had  hardly  any  endowment,  abolishing  several 
csDonries,  and  other  eodeeiastical  preferments, 
and  throwing  the  income  into  the  common 
ioiML    This  early  proceeding  brought  them 
vsder  the  keen  satire  of  Sidney  Smith,  whose 
letten  to  Archdeacon   Singleton  are  among 
the  wit^est  ot  his  writings.     It  is  now  uni- 
mrnnr  agreed  that  some  of  the  opening  pro* 
coadiogs  were  more  zealous  than  wise.    Thus 
B«.-l^ 


it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  no 
cathedral  canonries  unless  with  a  purpose  of 
making  them  useful.  The  race  is  hardly  yet 
extinct  of  cathedral  canons  whose  only  re- 
cognisable qualification  is  that  they  are  rela- 
tives of  bi^ops,  and  whose  work  is  little  or 
nothing.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  it 
was  quite  feasible  to  attach  to  each  canonry 
some  important  duty,  such  as  the  supervision 
of  education  of  the  people,  and  also  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  or  preaching  duties,  and  the 
like;  such  arrangement  would  have  been  a 
pormanent  strength  to  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  have  power,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop,  to  rearrange  archdeaconries  and 
rural  deaneries.  But  all  arrangements  must 
be  approved  by  the  Queen  in  CounciL  When 
any  is  so  approved,  it  is  gazetted,  and  then  has 
the  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  By  19 
and  20  Victoria  the  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners were  merged  in  the  Ecclemastical 
Commission,  which  has  now  in  consequence 
acquired  the  further  power  of  dividing  or 
uniting  existing  parishes,  and  making  new 
distridbis. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.— The  history 
of  the  courts  which  have  exercised  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  in  England  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods: — [1]  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
up  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  [2]  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation;  [3] 
from  the  Reformation  to  1832;  [4]  from  1832 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  necessary,  before 
beginmng  to  trace  the  history  of  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  England,  to  bear  in  mind  [i.]  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has 
had  from  its  beginning  an  organised  system 
of  self-government,  both  as  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  [ii.]  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  national  religion  has 
involved  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church  system.  Hence  the  judgments 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  enforced 
by  the  civil  power  of  the  State ;  and  thus  the 
connection  between  the  civil  and  eodeeiastical 
jurisdictions  had  its  beginning.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  one  of  the  two  parties  in  this 
compact  may  possibly  overstep  its  proper 
boundaries,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  other. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period. — It  is  clear,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  source  of  leg^islative  author- 
ity in  the  Church  was  di^inct  from  the 
source  of  authority^  in  the  State;  for  the 
Church,  in  its  origin,  lay  outside  the  State, 
and  an  important  part  of  its  ecclesiastical 
laws  wero  the  canons  of  the  General  Councils 
of  the  Universal  Church,  in  which  individual 
States  had  no  voice.. 

The  Courts  during  this  period  were : — The 
Bishop's  Court,  in  which  the  bi^op  person- 
ally settled  disputes  which  did  not  require 
legal  decision.     The  Metropolitan  Court  of  the 
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Arehbiihopy  who  exercised  authority  over  all 
the  dioceses  in  his  province.  His  authority  was 
recognised  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  kings. 
Tha  AbbotU  Courtf  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  community.  Then  there  were 
Provincial  Synodt,  consisting  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  clergy,  to  decide 
questions  of  importance  affecting  the  iuterests 
of  the  Church.  Occasionally  the  King  or  the 
great  lords  attended. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  often,  but 
not  alwa3rs,  exerosed  in  the  moots  or  assem- 
blies of  the  men  of  the  shire  and  hundred. 
Civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  suits  were  de- 
cided at  these  assemblies.  The  sheriff,  ealdor- 
man,  and  bishop  seem  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding officers.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop 
sat  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  sheriff  and  ealdorman  as 
representing  lay  interests;  each  seems  to 
have  respected  the  authority  of  the  other. 
The  decision  at  these  moots  was  by  the  tox>- 
cess  of   compurgation  or  b^  ordeal.     The 

Question  of  appeal  from  this  court  is  very 
oubtfuL  If  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  fol- 
lowed the  secular  custom,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  appellant  to  commence  a  new  suit 
against  the  judges  in  the  same  court.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  but  pro- 
bably, following  the  custom  of  other  branches 
of  die  Church,  there  would  be  occasional 
appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  or  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod.  Sentences  decreed  in  the 
shire-moots  would  be  carried  out  by  the  shire 
officers;  sentences  decreed  in  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  the  archdeacon  and 
his  subordinates  invested  with  civil  authority 
to  do  so. 

Fkom  the  Norman  Conqubst  to  thb  Re- 
formation.— During  this  period  the  Church 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  permitted  to  make  its 
own  laws,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
Crown  or  Parliament  interfered  to  restrain 
some  particular  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  solely 
temporal  affairs  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  Church  was  going  beyond  its  province. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  particular,  exer- 
cised a  strong  controlling  power  over  ecclesias- 
tical leg^lation.  It  was  by  his  means  that 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  organised  and  enlarged.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  away  ecclesiastical  causes  from 
the  shire-moots,  and  to  restrict  them  to  purely 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.    Thus  he  enacted-— 

*<  That  no  bishop  or  archdeacon  shall  hence- 
forth hold  pleas  touching  ecclesiastical  laws 
in  the  hundred-courts,  nor  draw  to  the  judg- 
ment of  secular  men  causes  which  pertain  to 
the  government  of  souk.  Whoever,  according 
to  episcopal  laws,  is  summoned  for  any  cause 
or  uiult,  is  to  come  to  the  place  chosen  or 
named  by  the  bishop,  and  there  make  his 
answer,  and  not  according  to  the  hundred, 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal 
laws,  is  to  do  right  to  God  and  his  bie^op." 
I'he  next  step  was  to  create  Arehdeacoru' 


Courti,  They  had  special  control  over  the 
fabric  and  furniture  of  churches.  Appeal 
was  allowed  from  these  courts  to  the  Diahop^s 
Court 

Soon  afterwards  a  Chaneelhr't  Court  was 
created  in  each  diocese.  The  chancellor,  or 
chief  official,  was  delegated  by  the  bishop  to 
exercise  part  of  the  bishop's  own  jurisdiction, 
the  bishop  reserving  a  certain  part  to  himself. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  official  to  the 
bishop. 

Lioeeatm  Ckmrttwere  held  in  each  diocese 
under  the  Chancellor  as  official  principal 
They  were  courts  of  first  instance,  and  appeals 
from  Archdeacons'  Courts  were  also  heard. 
Appeals  from  the  Diocesan  Courts  were 
carried  to  the  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  were 
four: — 

[i.]  The  Court  of  the  Official  Friucipai, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Court  of  Archct,  was 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  archbishop.  It 
was  held  in  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  This  Court 
heard  appeals  on  all  ecclesiastical  questions 
from  the  Diocesan  Courts ;  the  official  prin- 
cipal was  styled  Dean  of  Arches,  and  sat  as 
an  independent  judge,  possessing  all  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  archbishop. 

Jii.]  The  Court  of  Audience,  "  the  domestic 
i  nuniliar  court  of  the  archbishop,"  held 
later  at  the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  judge  of  this  court  was  called  the  Vicar- 
General,  and  he  sat  as  the  delegate  of  the 
archbishop. 

[iiL]  The  Prerogative  Court  of  CamUrhury 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  matters. 
The  Official  Principal  or  Yicar-Geineral  must 
have  had  charge  of  this  oourt  originally; 
afterwards  it  was  presided  over  by  a  judge 
with  the  title  of  master  or  commissary.  The 
court  was  originally  held  in  the  archbiflhop*s 
palace,  but  after  the  Reformation  it  moved  to 
Doctors'  Commons. 

[iv.]  The  Court  of  PeeuUare,  The  judge 
of  this  court  was  the  Dean  of  Arches.  He 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  thirteen  parishes 
in  the  diocese  of  London,  which,  as  Peculiars 
of  the  archbishop,  were  exempt  from  the 
Bishop  of  London^s  jurisdiction. 

The  Provincial  Osurts  of  York  were  the 
Prerogative  Court  and  the  Chancery  Court, 
corresponding  to  the  Prerogative  and  Aithes 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  cases  of  heresy  the  accused  was  broogfat 
either  before  one  of  the  above  oouits  os 
before  a  special  commission  issued  by  the 
archbishop. 

Laymen  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  judges 
in  an^  ecclesiastical  oourt ;  but  this  nue  was 
occasionally  broken,  as  Archbishop  Ghichele 
testifies  (about  1416). 

The  procedure  in  these  courts  was  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
remains  the  same  to  this  day.  All  the  legal 
proceedings  of  the  suits  were  carried  out 
luder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eoolesiastiosl 
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judge,  it  being  a  rule  that  "  no  matter  touch- 
ing the  government  of  souls  should  be  tried 
by  a  secular  tribunal ; "  but,  on  the  other 
bud,  in  order  to  enforce  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced, it  now  became  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  Crown  for  a  writ  of  si^ijieavit  to  be  issued 
to  the  sheriff  to  enforce  tbem.  As  a  rule,  but 
not  always,  the  application  for  a  writ  was  a 
merely  formal  proceeding,  and  was  granted 
readily. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over 
kityas  well  as  over  clergy,  and  took  cognisance 
of  questions  of  doctrine,  morality,  marriages, 
testaments,  legitimacy,  intestates'  property, 
fiduciary  and  pledging  contracts,  promises 
and  keeping  of  oaths,  and  libels.  In  cases  of 
iieresy,  the  case  was  always  tried  by  the 
bishop  or  archbishop ;  the  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence was  excommunication;  then,  by  the 
itatute  5  Richard  II.,  the  chancellor  was 
anthorised  to  arrest  the  condemned  on  the 
inahop's  cotificate,  and  by  2  Henry  lY.  the 
biahops  themselves  were  allowed  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  offender,  and  if  he  proved 
oh^anate  he  was,  by  2  Henry  Y.,  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  sheriff  to  be  burnt. 

Appeals:  From  the  date  of  the  Conquest, 
the  system  of  appeals  became  developed. 
There  was  first  of  all  the  appeal  ex  gravamine, 
(tt  extr*-puUeial  appeal,  by  which  a  defendant, 
Reeling  that  justice  was  denied  him  during  his 
trial,  might  appeal  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
aa&ority;  as  soon  as  notice  of  appeal  was 
gifcn,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  trial 
vooldbe  void.  A  g^reat  portion  of  the  re- 
oordod  appeals  to  Rome  were  of  this  character. 

Judicial  mppeaie  were  from  a  definite  sen- 
tence of  one  court  to  the  superior  court,  the 
final  Court  of  Appeal  being  vested  in  the 
archbishop ;  but  if  the  archbishop  <*  failed  to 
do  justice,'*  appeal  was  made  to  the  king  to 
<tay  all  proce^iings,  or  to  order  a  re-hearing 
of  the  case  by  the  archbishop. 

By  the  leave  of  the  king,  up  to  the  time  of 
Heii^  I.,  appeals  might  be  carried  to  Rome, 
hat  in  Henry  IL's  time  appeals  to  Rome  were 
poieible  wiUiout  permission  from  the  king; 
oy  tike  common  law,  however,  the  king  could 
forbid  any  subject  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
could  prevent  any  papal  or  foreign  sentence 
from  being  received  in  England.  Again,  by 
the  Statutes  of  Praemunire,  only  such  appeals 
to  Rome  were  lawful  as  the  secular  tribunals 
of  the  kingdom  were  incompetent  to  deal 
vitiL  None  of  these  appeals  had  any  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  or  morals, 
hot  were  confined  to  debatable  questions  of 
msniage,  testaments,  disputed  elections,  etc. 

PinkiHtums  became  general  in  Henry  III.'s 
wign,  by  which  the  king  stayed  all  proceed- 
ings in  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  they  were 
auroaching  upon  the  province  of  the  secular 
courts,  or  when  "  the  rights  of  the  subject" 
*we  mterfered  with.  By  13  Edward  L  such 
fr^ilations  could  not  be  issued  where  **  mere 
iptritoal"  matters  were  being  tried. 


Thibd  Period  :  from  the  Reformation 
TO  1832. — Great  changes  were  made  at  the 
Reformation  both  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  in 
the  constitution  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Henry  VIII  in  1531  compelled  the  clergy 
to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, 1535,  this  title  is  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment. In  1533  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  is  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  preamble  of  the  same  Act  speaks 
"  of  the  authority,  fitness,  and  usage  of  the 
spirituality  to  administer  tiie  laws  spiritual ; " 
and  **o{  me  parallel  authority  of  the  tem- 
porality to  administer  the  laws  temporal;'' 
and  *'  of  the  alliance  between  these  two  juris- 
dictions.*' By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  Henry 
recovered  from  the  Papacy  the  authority  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  popes : 
henceforth  the  Crown  becomes  the  usurper  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Henceforth  Con- 
vocation could  only  meet  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  the  power  of  legislation  was  taken 
from  it.  The  ancient  Church  courts  were  all 
preserved,  but  the  bishops  had  to  accept  a 
commission  from  the  king*^  Vicar-General, 
an  entirely  new  official,  before  they  could 
exercise  their  jurisdiction;  thus  yielding  to 
the  assumption  that  the  king  is  the  source  of 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Otherwise  the 
constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Church 
courts  remained  as  before,  with  the  exception 
that  laymen  might  act  as  ecclesiastical 
judges. 

A  new  court  of  appeal,  called  The  Court  of 
Delegates,  was  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1534  ;  it  was  abolidiea  by  Mary,  but  revived 
by  Elizabeth  in  1559.  [Dblboates.]  Only 
seven  appeals  which  in  any  way  remotely 
affected  doctrine  are  known  to  have  come 
before  this  court,  and  in  no  one  case  did  that 
court  reverse  the  decision  of  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  properly 
constituted  Church  court,  it  has  been  held  by 
many  that  it  was  not  intended  for  appeals  in 
purely  spiritual  matters ;  in  other  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  such  as  marriage  and  tes- 
taments, its  jurisdiction  was  complete  and 
final.  The  court  was  abolished  in  1832,  and 
its  jurisdiction  handed  over  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  royal 
commissioners  who  advised  this  change  of 
tribunal  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  appeals  on  matters  of  doctrine 
being  brought  before  the  Privy  CounciL  **  It 
was  created  for  the  consideration  of  a  totally 
different  class  of  cases"  (Lord  Brougham). 
But  as  questions  of  doctrine  are  decided 
now  by  that  tribunal,  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
which  the  Church  of  England,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
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constitution,  is  disputed  and  taken  from  her. 
The  maintenance  of  this  tribunal  is  also  held 
by  many  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Reformation 
settlement,  or  at  least  to  be  no  part  of  it. 

Th^  Court  of  High  Commission  ^  created  in 
1558  as  a  supreme  court  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  had  jurisdiction  over  "  all  maimer 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences,** 
etc.  The  Crown  appointed  "such  persons 
being  natural  bom  subjects  as  the  Sovereign 
shall  think  meet"  to  exercise  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Elizabeth,  in  issuing  her  first  com- 
mission, appointed  eighteen  persons,  and 
this  formed  a  precedent  for  subsequent  ones. 
The  court  was  open  as  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance. It  proceeded  on  suspicion,  informa- 
tion, or  presentment.  There  was  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions  (except  for  a  short  time  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.}.  Important  cases  of 
doctrine  were  decided  by  this  court ;  but  it 
also  took  cognisance  of  almost  every  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  offence.  After  existing  for  over 
eighty  years,  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1641. 

Fourth  Pbriod:  since  1832. — Under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  1840,  the  bishop  may 
issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of 
five  persons,  one  being  a  clerical  oflicial  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clerk 
accused  of  any  grave  offence ;  if  a  primd  facie 
case  is  made  out  against  the  accused,  it  rests 
with  the  bishop  to  take  further  proceedings ; 
if  the  accused  plead  guilty,  the  bishop  may 
pronounce  sentence  forthwith .  Another  course 
is  for  the  bishop,  assisted  by  three  assessors, 
to  judicially  hear  and  determine  the  cause, 
and  pronounce  sentence  if  necessary.  The 
third  course  is  for  the  bishop  to  send  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Arches,  &om  which  court 
appeal  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  CJoundl.  Such  archbishops  and  bishops 
as  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  to  be 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  for  hearing  such 
appeals;  but,  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1876,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
to  act  only  as  assessors. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Aet  [1874], 
37  &  38  Vict.,  cap.  86,  enables  the  archdeacon 
or  either  of  the  churchwardens,  or  three 
parishioners  who  shall  declare  themselves 
bond  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  bishop  against 
an  incumbent.  Such  complaint  is  limited  to 
three  points  (1)  alterations  in  the  fabric ;  (2) 
unlawful  ornaments  or  neglect  of  lawful 
ornaments  or  vestures ;  (3)  neglect  of  rubrics, 
or  alterations  or  additions  to  rubrics.  MTiere- 
upon  the  bishop  exercises  his  discretion 
whether  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken. 
If  the  parties  agree  to  leave  the  case  in  the 
bishop's  hands,  he  decides  the  question,  and 
there  is  no  appeal.  If  the  parties  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  bishop's  direction,  he  sends  the 
case  to  the  archbishop,  who  directs  the  judge, 
appointed  by  this  Act,  to  hear  and  decide  the 
case.    If  the  case  is  proved,  the  judge  issues 


a  monition ;  if  the  monition  is  disobeyed,  the 
penalty  is  inhibition  from  performing  Divine 
Service  in  the  diocese  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  months ;  if  at  the  expiratioB  of  that 
time  the  incumbent  does  not  m  writing  on- 
dertake  to  obey  the  monition,  the  inhibition 
remains  in  force  for  three  years,  after  which 
the  benefice  of  the  defendant  becomes  vacant. 
Appeal  from  this  oourt  lies  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  CounciL  The  judge 
of  the  court  constituted  by  this  Act  is  to  be 
either  a  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing,  or 
an  ex- judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  CTouxts, 
and  is  to  be  judge  of  the  provincial  courts  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  He  is  also  to  become 
Official  Principal  of  each  province,  as  the 
offices  become  vacant,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
pronounce  any  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1881, 
on  the  motion  of  Archbishop  Tait,  to  inquire 
into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  made  their  report  in  1884. 
Their  recommendations  were  grouped  under 
three  heads : — [1]  Procedure  in  cases  of  mis- 
conduct and  neglect  of  duty ;  [2]  in  oases  of 
heresy  and  breach  of  ritual ;  [3  J  general  and 
miscellaneous.  The  Commissioners  felt  that 
the  offences  under  the  first  two  heads  should  be 
regarded  under  distinct  aspects,  the  Churdi 
Discipline  Act  of  1840  having  treated  them 
all  alike.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
were  in  favour  of  giving  the  bishop  an  abso- 
lute veto  upon  the  proposal  to  prosecute  a 
derk,  with  a  view  of  preventing  frivolous  <m- 
vexatious  proceedings.  The  CommissiGnerB 
also  recommended  a  different  constitution  of 
the  Diocesan  Court  for  ritual  questions  from 
that  for  moral  offences :  in  the  latter  case  the 
bishop  and  chancellor  or  the  chancellor  alone; 
in  the  former,  the  bishop  with  a  legal  and 
theological  assessor,  the  latter  to  be  chosen 
by  the  bishop  with  the  advice  of  his  dean 
and  chapter.  An  appeal  to  lie  from  the  Dio- 
cesan to  the  Provincial  Court,  the  latter  to 
consist  (at  the  discretion  of  the  archbishop) 
of  the  official  principal  alone,  or  of  the  arch- 
bishop with  the  official  principeil  aa  assessor, 
and  any  number  of  theological  aasessors,  not 
exceeding  five,  who  are  to  be  either  bishops 
or  university  professors.  An  appeal  to  He  frcnn 
the  Provincial  Court  to  the  Crown,  whidi 
shall  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  lay  judges 
learned  in  the  law,  five  being  summoned  for 
each  case  in  rotation,  who  are  to  declare 
themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  Kngland. 

Such  is  a  short  sununary  of  a  laborious  and 
learned  document,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  been  subiected  to  the  most  minute  and 
careful  criticism  since  its  promulgation.  It 
is  a  large  volume,  full  of  &e  most  valuable 
historical  information.  The  late  lamented 
Archbishop  Tait  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  rough  draft  of  it,  and  his  deatii  before  the 
labours  of  the  Commissioners  were  completed 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  serious  blow.  The 
report  has  been  debated  in  Convocation,  m 
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well  as  by  learned  adepts  in  law  and  eodesias- 
tkal  history,  and  the  impression  has,  we  be- 
Kere,  grown  ever  stronger  within  the  Church- 
Mdj  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  wise 
and  juat  arrangement.  Among  what  is  known 
uthe  "High  Church"  party  the  lay  iadges 
of  the  final  appeal  seem  to  be  viewed  with 
most  disfavour.  Had  Archbishop  Tait  lived, 
in  all  probability  the  report  would  by  this 
time,  with  whatever  modifications,  have  become 
law.  At  present  it  has  considerable  moral 
inflaeDce  on  the  minds  of  Uiose  who  wish  well 
te  the  Church  in  its  controversies,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  law. 

Sck,  JoHANN  Maie&  vox,  bom  in 
Swabia,  November,  1486.  His  father  waQ  a 
peasant,  but  the  boy  was  educated  by  his 
Qade,  Martin  Maier,  a  priest.  Johann 
studied  at  Tubingen  (where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  in  1501)  and  Co- 
VigDe,  and  afterwards  went  to  Freiburg  to 
atody  and  teach.  In  1510  he  became  pro- 
fcaor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  where  he 
bred  imtU  his  death  in  1543.  In  1518  he 
opened  a  dispute  with  Luther  at  Le^zig, 
which  he  began  by  criticiBing  Luther's  theses, 
•ad  in  which  they  debated  about  the  Pope*s 
npremacy,  indulgences,  penance,  and  purga- 
tory. Eck  was  conquered  before  George, 
I>ueof  Saxony,  in  1519;  but  in  January, 
1620,  he  appe^ed  to  the  Pope,  Leo  X., 
who  entrusted  him  with  the  publication  of 
the  Bull  Bxsurge  Domine.  It  was  received 
with  mch  indignation  in  the  places  where 
he  attempted  to  publish  it,  that  he  escaped 
with  difficulty,  azul  was  scarcely  able  to  pub- 
luh  it  in  Ingolstadt.  He  had  in  1519  been 
("Qgaged  in  a  controversy  with  Caroloetadius 
(tmceming  free  will.  In  1525  Eck  pub- 
^Hhed  the  Enchiridion  Loeorum  Communium 
•^wriM  Lutheruwi^  a  series  of  tracts  on  most 
of  the  subjects  contested  between  Papists  and 
I^rotestants,  which,  though  it  caused  much 
excitement,  failed  to  produce  any  lasting  re- 
nih.  In  1526,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
tween Eck  and  ZwingH,  the  Swiss  Reformer, 
^  Baden,  in  Aargau,  which  resulted  in  the 
^lengthening  of  Zwingli's  cause.  At  the 
I^  of  Aogsburg,  in  1530,  Eck  argued 
^S^ioA  the  Protestant  Confession,  and  in 
1541  assisted  at  a  Conference  at  Batisbon, 
where  he  dissented  from  Pflug  and  Groppe 
with  reference  to  the  Union  Articles.  A 
tesct  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
fished  in  Pans  in  1543.  Among  his  other 
workg  were  two  discourses  on  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Ma«,  and  various  controversial  pam- 
phlets. *^ 

Bdeeties  [Gr.  eeUgd,  «to  select"].— A 
Khod  of  philosoi^ers,  which  arose  about  the 
^^^ginning  of  the  third  century  at  Alexandria. 
Ihey  took  their  origin  from  the  heathens. 
P<teion  of  Alezandna,  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  Angustus  and  Tiberius,  is  received  as  their 
loonier.     Tired   of   the  negations    of   the 


Pyrrhonists,  he  attempted  to  gather  out  of  the 
mythologies  something  which  the  understand- 
ing coula  liean  upon.  The  Eclectics  professed 
to  be  seekers  after  truth,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  it,  th^  refused  to  accept  in- 
oiscriminatoly  the  au&ority  of  others  without 
first  proving  it  themselves.  They  selected 
truths  from  the  teaching  of  different  philoso- 
phers, and  blended  them  together  so  that  each 
man  formed  his  own  theology.  Eclecticism 
arose  from  the  prevailing  discontent  with 
definite  schools  of  thought,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  some  way  unsatisfactory.  The  germs 
of  the  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others,  but  it  was 
formed  into  a  definite  system  by  Ammonius 
Saccas  (a.d.  193-242),  his  contemporary, a  sack 
porter  to  the  corn-ships  of  Alexandria.  The 
aim  of  the  original  Eclectics  was  to  reconcile 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  with  those  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  symbolised  the 
idea  by  setting  up  statues  of  Orpheus,  Pytha- 
goras, and  our  Lord  upon  the  same  level. 
They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  by^  means 
of  taking  away  from  Christianity  all  its  most 
important  truths,  doing  away  with  the  doc- 
trines of  inspiration,  miracles,  ete.  Out  of 
Eclecticism  came  the  doctrine  of  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  which  was  started  bv  Ammonius,  and 
developed  by  Plotinus  ana  Porphyry.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  systems  has  much  in 
common  with  Christianity,  the  study  of  them 
led  the  Eclectics  to  a  doser  acquaintance  with 
its  truths,  which  had  before  been  passed  over 
as  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  philosophers,  and 
by  this  means  some  were  brought  to  adopt 
Qiristianity  as  a  whole. 

The  name  has  been  applied  in  our  own  time 
to  some  members  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
who  are  unwilling  to  hold  absolutely  the 
opinions  of  any  party,  but  prefer  to  be  guided 
by  their  own  consdence  and  common  sense. 

EdlieilLitas. — A  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans, foimded  by  Ibrahim  Edhem,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  an  ascetic  life. 

Edmer.  or  Eadmer. — An  English  Bene- 
dictine of  St.  Saviour's  monastery  in  Canter- 
bury, afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
lastly  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  about  1 120.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  time,  in  six  books,  from  1066 
to  1122  ;  this  work  he  calls  Miatoria  Novorum, 
and  reports  at  length  the  disputes  between 
Henry  I.  and  Anselm.  Edmer  also  wrote 
the  Lives  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
several  tracts. 

Ednmnd,  St.,  Kino  and  Martyr  [b.  841, 
d.  870].  He  was  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  was  chosen  by  Offa,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  to  succeed  him.  He  landed  in  Eng- 
land in  856,  near  Hunstanton,  and  there  is  a 
ruined  chapd  in   the  little  village   of  St. 
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Edmunds,  close  hj,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him.  He  was  qrowned  on 
Christmas  Day  by  Humbert,  Bishop  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  reigned  peaceably  for  fifteen 
years,  when  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  Danes,  headed  by  two  brothers,  Hingwar 
and  Hubba.  They  spent  the  winter  of  866 
in  England,  and  fortified  themselves  at  Thet- 
ford.  King  Edmund  made  a  gallant  fight 
against  them,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  and  retreated  to  Eglesdene,  now 
Hoxne,  in  the  northern  part  of  Suffolk. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and 
made  prisoner.  They  offered  him  life  and 
liberty  if  he  would  abjure  his  faith  and  rule 
under  them.  On  his  steadfast  refusal  they 
beat  him  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  bound 
him  to  a  tree  and  shot  him  to  death,  after 
which  they  cut  off  his  head  and  threw  it  into 
the  wood.  Legend  says  that  when  his  people 
took  down  his  body  from  the  tree,  they  sought 
for  his  head,  and  at  length  found  it  g^uarded 
between  the  paws  of  a  wolf,  who  gave  up  his 
treasure  and  then  retreated  with  doleful 
mourning.  This  story  is  often  represented 
in  mural  paintings  and  on  carved  wood  screens 
in  East  Anglian  churches.  Until  1849  there 
stood  in  the  park  at  Hoxne  a  very  ancient 
oak,  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  was 
always  regarded  with  especial  interest  because 
old  tradition  had  declared  that  this  was  the  tree 
at  which  St.  Edmund  was  slain.  That  year 
it  fell,  and  in  the  course  of  its  breaking  up  an 
arrow-head  was  found  imbedded  in  the  trunk, 
and  the  old  tradition  seemed  to  be  confirmed. 
He  was  buried  at  Hoxne,  and  a  little  wooden 
chapel  was  built  over  his  grave,  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Abbey.  Thirty- 
three  years  later  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Beadricesworth,  where  Sibert,  the  founder 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  had  built  a  beautiful 
church.  During  a  I^anish  war  in  1010  St. 
Edmund's  body  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  legend  says  that  as  the  bones  passed 
through  Cripplegate  **  the  lame  were  restored 
to  the  use  of  their  limbs."  In  1013  it  was 
carried  back  to  Beadricesworth,  and  under 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  it  still  rests ;  but  the 
name  has  been  changed  from  Beadricesworth 
to  Bury  (i.e.,  "  town ")  St.  Edmunds.  Cnut 
founded  a  splendid  monastery  in  memory  of 
the  martyred  king,  which  became  the  chief 
religious  centre  of  Eastern  England.  The 
shrme  of  St.  Edmund  was  visited  by  many 
royal  persons,  and  is  memorable  in  history  as 
the  place  where  the  English  barons  banded 
themselves  together  to  obtain  the  Great 
Charter  from  King  John.  This  saint  is  com- 
memorated on  Nov.  20th. 

Education. — This  word  is  derived  either 
from  educarCf  '*  to  bring  up,"  ortromedueeret  "to 
bring  out" — probably  the  former.  The  con- 
sideration of  what  man  is  will  show  what  re- 
quires to  be  maintained  and  developed  in  him. 
He  has  to  do  his  duty  in  this  world,  he  has 


both  a  physical  frame  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties, which  need  nourishment.  He  is  a  citizen 
of  his  country,  and  he  is  an  immortal  being. 
He  has  a  soul.  To  all  these  points  it  is  need- 
ful, therefore,  that  his  education  ehoold  be 
directed.  But  the  Church  of  Christ  was  set 
up  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  turning  all 
these  Acuities  to  the  highest  and  noblest  ends, 
and  so  far  as  the  Church  has  been  faithful  to 
her  trust,  she  has  followed  this  aim.  The 
history  of  Christianity  is  a  histoFy  pcutly  of 
noble  works  done,  partly  of  high  ideals  not 
yet  fulfilled.  Consequently,  we  reoogniae  that 
education  which  is  true  to  the  nature  of  man 
should  aim  at  his  eternal  and  his  bodily  health  t 
and  his  social  usefulness. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  there  were 
schools  held  by  the  Jewish  Babbis  in  Pales- 
tine, and  those  of  the  pagan  teachers  through- 
out the  Eoman  Empire,  for  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  [ffor.  Fat.,  i.  73].  But  these 
pagan  schools  were  eschewed  oy  Christians. 
The  first  Christian  school  of  which  wo  have 
any  mention  is  the  great  Catechetical  School 
of  Alexandria  [see  a  very  spirited  account 
of  it  in  Kingsle}r  s  Alexandria  and  her  SekooUX 
founded  by  Pant^nus  (q.v.),  and  the  example 
was  gradually  followed  in  the  great  monas- 
teries which  sprang  up  in  Christendom.  The 
greatest  name  in  the  history  of  medisval 
education  is  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
who  made  it  his  aim  to  refound  the  educational 
institutions  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire  had  cast  down.  He  invited  ^cuin 
from  England  to  take  charge  of  the  schools 
in  his  empire.  Another  great  movement  was 
made  by  the  highly  civilised  and  refined 
Norman  race,  after  their  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Northern  France.  The  Norman  school 
of  Bee,  founded  by  Herluin,  had  among  its 
presidents  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  The  rise 
of  the  University  of  Paris  marks  a  new 
epoch,  and  this  example  was  followed  with 
brilliant  success  in  England.  The  great  public 
schools  of  England,  beginning  with  Win- 
chester, were  at  first  connected  with  the  idea 
of  the  University.      pfViN Chester  ;  Eton.] 

The  Reformation  saw  an  active  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people; 
several  of  the  noblest  of  English  schools  being 
connected  with  the  name  of  Edward  VI  r, 
notably  the  Bluecoat  School  in  London  and 
King  Edward's  at  Birmingham.  The  be- 
quests of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  full  of  gifts  for  parochial  schools, 
as  visitors  to  old  churches,  who  see  the  notice 
boards  in  the  vestries  or  on  the  inside  of  the 
tower  walls,  will  remember.  But  in  nearly  all 
these  cases  the  bequest  was  limited  to  to  num^ 
poor  children,  the  idea  evidently  being  that  th^ 
trustees  were  to  look  out  promising  subj^ts, 
who  might  be  trusted  to  become  usefol  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth.  There  was  no 
systematic  effort  made  on  behalf  of  alL 

The  systematic  endeavour  to  educate  the 
whole  people  is  connected  with  the  hotnoored 
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of  Andrew  BeU  [1752-1832]  and 
Joseph  liincaster  [1771-1838],  men  of  dif- 
lereot  religious  views,  and  who  must  be 
regarded  as  honourable  liTals  in  a  noble  aim. 
B^  though  educated  as  a  Presbyterian, 
became  an  £ngUah  clergyman  and  an  Indian 
chaplain.  On  his  return  to  England  he  put 
hi&  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
[1797].  It  attracted  little  attention  until  the 
next  year,  when  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  Quaker, 
pot  the  scheme  into  action  by  opening  a 
achool  for  neglected  children  near  his  father's 
hoaae  in  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark.  It 
vas  so  successful  that  other  schools  rose,  and 
Dr  Bell  was  backed  by  leading  members  of 
the  Church,  who  felt  that  here  was  a  duty 
vhich  the  Churdi  had  long  neglected,  and 
that  education  should  have  a  religious  guid- 
tnoe.  This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Society  in  1812,  while  the  Koncon- 
fonnists  formed  another,  called  the  British 
and  Foreign  Hchool  Society;  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  latter  being  that  the 
Bible  only  should  be  used  in  their  schools, 
and  no  Church  formularies. 

The  foundatioii  in  1839  of  the  Committee  of 
C^imdl  OH  Education  was  a  recog^tion  by  the 
SJtate  of  its  duty  in  this  respect.  The  prin> 
ciple  on  which  it  proceeded  was  that  of  foster* 
ing  and  encouraging  existing  schools,  in- 
spectors being  appointed  who  should  be  of  the 
tame  religious  opinions  as  tliose  taught  in  the 
schools  they  visited.  In  1846  fresh  help  was 
offered  to  existing  schools,  though  differences 
troae  between  the  National  Society  and  the 
Government  about  management,  the  latter 
claiTning  more  authority  than  the  former  was 
villiog  to  conceda  The  differences  were 
never  satisfactorily  settled,  though  in  spite  of 
them  the  schools  flourished.  Then  came  the 
CoMejenee  Clause,  which  allowed  any  child  to 
he  withdrawn  by  its  parent  from  anv  religious 
lesson.  It  was,  however,  but  seldom  used : 
the  writer  of  this  article  for  five  years  was 
manager  of  a  school  in  a  parish  where  there 
were  many  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Dis- 
senters, and  not  one  child  was  so  withdrawn. 

The  Act  of  1 870  for  the  first  time  made  edu- 
ction compulsory,  and  provided  that  where 
there  was  no  school  such  as  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department,  a  Board 
should  be  formed,  which  should  be  required 
to  build  a  schooL  In  Board  Schools  the 
BiWe  may  be  read  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  but  no  religious  formularies 
nmst  be  taught.  The  present  coni^)ectus  of 
the  rtate  of  ^ucation  in  England  is  gatiiered 
from  the  Qfieial  Tear-Book  of  the  Ckureh  of 
S^Umd  In  1870  there  was  an  average 
atteodanoe  in  Church  of  England  Schools  of 
844,334  children,  9,841  puptt-teachers,  944 
ttBstant teachers,  9,631  certificated  teachers; 
whereas  in  1883  ih»  average  attendance  of 
chiMren  was  1,562,507,  the  pupil-teachers 
mmibered  12,462,  assistant  teadiers  5,884, 
<»tificated  teachers  19,201.     The  progress 


made  by  Roman  Catholic  schools  during  the 
same  period  is  as  follows  :~In  1870  they  had 
an  average  attendance  of  66,066  children ;  in 
1883  this  was  increased  to  162,310.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters  had  in  1870  an  average 
attendance  of  241,989  children,  and  in  1883 
an  average  of  373,493.  The  voluntary  con- 
tributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  Church 
of  England  schools  from  1870-83  amounted 
to  ^7,269,837;  those  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  combined,  during 
the  same  period,  to  £1,906,976.  The  Board 
Schools  in  1883  had  an  average  attendance 
of  1,028,904  chUdren. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  mistresses 
for  Church  of  England  schools  there  are 
twenty-nine  training  colleges,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

EdwardyST.,  King  and  Martyr.— Edward 
was  the  son  of  King  Edgar,  bom  about  962, 
and  baptised  by  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 
His  motber-in-lawy  Elfrida,  the  late  king^s 
widow,  opposed  his  succession,  and  formed  a 
party  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Ethelred. 
Edward  was,  however,  crowned,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Dunstan  ruled  well,  but  only  for 
three  years.  He  was  fond  ol  hunting,  and 
one  day,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  E&ida's  residence,  he 
stopped  there  for  some  refreshment,  and 
while  drinking  he  was  treacherously  stabbed, 
it  is  said  by  order  of  his  mother-in-law.  She 
had  him  buried  without  any  royal  honours  at 
Wareham.  It  is  asserted  that  many  miracles 
were  performed  at  his  g^ve,  and  two  years 
later  his  body  was  removed,  with  much  pomp, 
to  King  Alfred's  minster  at  Shaftesbury.  The 
name  Martyr  has  been  given  to  him  more  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  cruel  murder  than 
for  anything  whidi  he  specially  achieved  in 
def  ^ice  of  the  Christian  mith,  but  he  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  Monasticism. 

Edwaird  the  Confessor  [b.  about  1004, 
d.  1066],  the  younger  son  of  Ethelred  tho 
Unready,  was  brought  up  in  Normandy  at 
the  court  of  Richard  the  Good. .  He  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  Hardicanute,  on  the  English 
throne  in  1042,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  on 
behalf  of  Swejm,  Canute's  nephew;  but 
Edward's  claims  were  supported  and  estab- 
lished by  Earl  Godwin,  whose  daughter, 
Edith,  he  married  soon  after  his  accession. 
Edward  removed  the  Danish  Tax,  which  had 
oppressed  the  land  for  thirty-eight  years,  but 
destroyed  the  popularity  which  this  would 
have  gained  for  him  by  the  &vour  which  he 
showed  to  foreigners,  among  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  and  whom  he  nominated  to  all 
the  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1051  he  rejected  the  proposals 
of  Earl  Gk)dwin  and  the  Canterbury  monks 
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for  the  appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  nominated  one  of  his  foreign  friends  in- 
stead ;  and  added  to  the  earPs  anger  b^  re- 
quiring him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  citizens 
of  Canterbury  for  insults  offered  to  Bcddwin, 
Count  of  Flanders.  Godwin  and  his  son 
Harold  crossed  to  Flanders,  and  returned  in 
the  following  year  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  amd 
Harold  was  entrusted,  after  his  father's  death, 
with  the  task  of  fighting  the  Welsh,  who  had 
invaded  England  under  their  king  Gruffydd. 
The  invadore  were  beaten  back  for  the  time, 
but  reappeared  in  1062,  when  Harold  and 
Tostig  united  their  forces,  defeated  them,  and 
sent  their  leader's  head  to  the  king.  In  1065 
the  Northumbrians  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  tjrranny  of  their  earl,  Tostig.  Edward 
was  (Usposed  to  take  summary  vengeance,  but 
on  the  representation  of  the  Oxford  gemote 
that  there  was  justice  in  the  claims  of  the 
rebels,  he  promised  that  they  should  have  a 
renewal  of  Canute's  laws,  and  buiished 
Tostig.  In  1065  Westminster  Abbey  was 
consecrated,  which  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
in  1049.  He  was  the  first  to  be  buned  in  the 
Abbey,  as  he  died  the  year  after  its  consecra- 
tion. Much  of  Edward's  life  was  devoted  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  the  government  practically  in  the  hands 
of  others.  He  was  of  too  yielding  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  well  fitted  for  his  position,  though 
he  was  much  respected  by  the  people  for  his 
piety  and  virtue.  A  full  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  reign  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  will  be  found  in  CasseU's  Dictionary 
of  English  History, 

Edwin,  Kino  op  Dbira  [585-6331— One 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Old  English  mon- 
archs.  He  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Forth,  and  it  is  said  that  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh is  named  after  him.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  far  as  this  work  is 
concerned,  is  the  history  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Paulinus.  His  glorious 
reign  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster,  for  he  was 
slam  in  battle  against  the  heathen  Penda. 
But  before  long  the  seed  which  he  had  sown 
brought  forth  fruit,  Christianity  everywhere 
spread  itself  oter  the  north,  and  the  kingdom 
renewed  its  vigour. 

Sgede,  Hans,  the  missionary  to  the 
Greenlanders,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Nor- 
way in  1686.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1707  was  ordained  priest  of  Vaagen.  He 
had  read  a  description  of  the  heathen  state 
of  Greenland,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Ber- 
gen and  Trondhjem,  proposing  to  form  an  ex- 
pedition for  its  conversion,  which  was  approved 
of;  so  in  1717  he  threw  up  his  living  and 
went  to  Bergen,  where  he  learnt  the  Green- 
land language,  and  formed  a  company  to  trade 
with  that  country,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  King  Frederick  IV.   of  Denmark.    He 


finally  sailed  with  his  family  in  1721.  They 
encountered  many  difficulties.  The  settlers 
were  entirely  dependent  for  food  on  the  pro- 
visions sent  annually  from  Denmark,  and 
when  these  were  delayed  they  were  almost 
starved.  In  1728  the  Danish  Government 
determined  to  found  a  colony  there,  but  when 
the  soldiers  arrived  they  mutinied,  and  Egede 
and  his  family  were  in  great  danger ;  but  in 
1731  Christian  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
Frederick,  recalled  slU  but  those  who  chose 
to  remain.  This  last  colony  returned  to 
Denmark.  In  1734,  Egede,  finding  that  his 
health  was  feuling,  applied  for  leave  to  return 
home,  which  was  granted,  and,  after  a  delay 
caused  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  wife, 
he  reached  Copenhagen  at  the  beginning  of 
1736.  A  seminary  for  the  Greenland  mission 
was  formed  there  in  1740,  and  Egede  was 
appointed  superintendent,  with  the  title  of 
bi^op.  He  remained  here  till  1 747,  and  died 
in  1758.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works, 
Onutaendelig  Relation  angaaende  den  Gron- 
landske  Missions  Begyndrhse^  which  was  a  his- 
tory of  his  mission,  and  Den  gambe  Gronlands 
nye  Per  lustration,  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  *'  A  Description  of  Green- 
land." 

EicetSB. — ^A  body  who  appeared  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  led  a  monastic  life. 
Their  worship  consisted  in  singing  and 
dancing,  in  imitation  of  Moses  before  the 
Ark. 

Sichliomf  JoHANN  Gottfried  [b.  1752, 
d.  1827],  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dorrenzimmem,  in 
the  principality  of  Hohenloho-Oehringen,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen ;  he  first  became  rector 
of  the  school  at  Ohrdruff,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  and  in  1775  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Jena.  In  1788 
he  succeeded  Michaelis  in  a  similar  professor- 
ship at  Gottingen,  which  he  held  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death.  His  scholarship 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal,  embradng 
classical  and  Scriptural  antiquities,  philosophy, 
and  a  complete  knowled^  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature  of  all  nations.  He  vas 
made  a  D.D.  in  1811,  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Scientific  Society,  and  pro-rector  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1813,  and 
privy-councillor  of  justice  for  Hanover  in 
1819.  In  this  country  Eichhom  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  a  chief  of  the 
so-called  i^tono/is/tr  school.  His  critical  writ- 
ing display  extensive  and  accurate  learning. 
His  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquities 
and  his  bold  method  of  thought  led  him  into 
much  learned  and  philosophical  scepticiBm. 
He  held  that  all  miraculous  appearances  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  were  explainable  by  the 
laws  of  nature ;  he  denied  that  the  Hebrev 
prophets  received  any  supernatural  revela- 
tions, and  looked  on  them  merely  as  clever 
people  who  could  foretell  events.     He  denies 
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the  authenticity  of  several  books  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  some  of  the  Epistles  in  the 
New,  and  regarded  the  canoniosd  Gospels  as 
compilationB  from  anterior  documents.  He 
WIS  a  Yoluminoos  writer,  and  he  has  left 
vorks  on  Oriental  literature,  Biblical  criticism 
and  philology,  histories  of  arts  and  sciences, 
of  general  literature,  both  auoient  and  modem, 
of  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  and 
kitly  a  research  into  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Ooelph,  in  which  he  traces  back  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  royal  &mily  of  England 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 

Wchagait—.—A  sect  of  heretics,  of 
whom  we  find  the  first  mention  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Callistus  [A.D.  219-224].  They  held 
that  plenary  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  second  baptism  by  believers  in  a  book 
called  Elchasai.  This  book  declared  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  manifested  Himself  many 
times  in  the  world  in  the  persons  of  good  men, 
the  last  manifestation  being  in  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  They  observed  the  Law  of  Moses, 
except  with  regard  to  sacrifices,  which  they 
thooght  were  especially  hateful  to  God,  who 
had  sent  Christ  on  euith  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  It  was  believed  by  the  f  ofiowers 
of  the  sect  that  the  book  had  been  delivered 
to  a  certain  Elchasai,  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  [a.d.  100],  b^  an  angel  ninety-six 
miles  high,  accompanied  by  a  female  f onn  of 
the  same  height,  and  that  these  were  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  Elchasaites 
hated  St  Paul,  and  thought  it  lawful  to 
renotmce  their  faith  if  it  were  necessary  for 
their  own  safety,  and  to  invoke  salt,  water, 
«rth,  bread,  sky,  air,  and  winds.  Some 
unongst  them  held  that  Adam  was  the  Christ, 
creatd  before  all  things ;  that  his  spirit  was 
superior  to  the  angels ;  that  he  descended  into 
Adam's  body,  and  appeared  to  the  patriarchs ; 
uid  that  at  last  he  came  again  in  the  body 
of  Adam,  and  waa  crucified.  Many  of  their 
opinions  were  adopted  by  other  sects,  especi- 
ally by  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites.  The 
Bchasaites  settled  in  Palestine,  beyond  Jor- 
dan. They  had  a  great  veneration  for  the 
foonder  of  the  sect,  Elchasai,  and  his  descend- 
uits;  in  the  reig^  of  Yalens,  two  sisters, 
Harthus  and  Marthana,  were  highly  rever- 
^oced  as  belonging  to  the  i^unily.  The  sect 
is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius, 
Entebiiu,  and  St  Augustine,  and  is  strongly 
attacked  by  Origen. 

Slder.      [PaBSBYTBBUINIBIC] 

Section. — The  doctrine  described  under 
this  name  involves  some  deep  mysteries,  such 
u  God's  eternal  immutable  decrees,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will;  and  without 
CQteiing  into  minute  details  and  minor  sub- 
divisions, it  will  perhaps  be  best  considered 
from  a  doable  point  of  view— its  source  or 
f^rmmut  s  quo,  iad  its  object  or  t^rminui  ad 


The  first  point — its  source  or  termintu  a  quo 
— may  be  briefly  stated.  Gk>d  must  have  had 
some  distinct  purpose  in  view  when  He  made 
man,  and  that  purpose  is  in  Christian  theology 
goneraU^  supposed  to  have  been  the  establim- 
ment  of  mtimate  communion  between  him  and 
his  Creator.  Sin,  however,  stepped  in  and  de- 
stroyed that  communion  in  its  infancy,  and 
grace  was  provided  to  restore  and  enlfl^rge  it. 
The  Supralapsarian  view  that  Gkid  intended 
Adam  to  fall,  even  before  He  made  him,  has 
no  direct  Scriptural  warrant  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  God 
**  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,'*  and  as  the  whole  human  race  may 
be  considered  as  lost  in  its  natural  condition, 
Gk)d's  evident  purpose  in  the  gift  of  His  Son, 
*'  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  whole 
human  race.  The  moving  cause,  then,  of  the 
Gospel,  in  all  its  {Mirts,  is  in  God  alone ;  and 
whatever  Election  niay  mean,  it  proceeds 
entirely  and  only  from  Him. 

In  the  next  point  to  be  considered,  the 
object  of  Election,  or  its  terminus  ad  quern,  a 
variety  of  opinions  at  once  crop  up.  The 
three  chief  are  the  Calvinist  view,  the  Armin- 
ian,  and  the  National  or  EcclesiasticaL 

The  Calvinist  view,  taking  human  nature  as 
wholly  corrupt  and  unable  to  respond  of  itself 
to  the  call  of  grace,  considers  that  God,  by 
the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  eternal  decree, 
determined  that  a  certain  number  of  men 
should  answer  His  call  and  be  eternally  saved, 
while  He  left  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind  to  neg- 
lect that  call  when  heard,  or  not  even  to  hear 
it  at  all,  and  so  to  be  eternally  lost.  Hence 
arise  the  co-ordinate  theories  of  irresistible 
grace  and  of  final  perseverance,  and  the  cer- 
tainty beforehand  of  ultimate  salvation  to 
the  elect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian  view, 
maintaining  that  there  is  in  man  some  rem- 
nant of  his  original  likeness  to  God,  defaced 
indeed  but  not  destroyed,  some  latent  power 
for  good  still  left  in  his  perverted  will,  con- 
ceives that,  while  G^  ordains  some  to  eternal 
life,  and  others  not,  yet  He  did  so,  not  uncon- 
ditionally, but  because  He  foresaw  the  faith  of 
the  elect,  and  also  the  unbelief  of  the  non- 
elect.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  man's  responsibility.  At  the  same  time 
both  Calvinist  and  Arminian  alike  hold  that 
the  terminui  ad  quern  of  God's  election  is  the 
realisation  of  eternal  life. 

The  third  view  of  Election,  called  the 
National  or  Ecclesiastical — for  both  run  into 
each  other  and  blend — ^presents  a  totally  dis- 
tinct object  aimed  at  oy  God's  decrees ;  or 
rather  it  reaches  the  same  goal  by  another 
road.  According  to  it,  Gk)d,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  elected  nations  or  indi- 
viduaLs,  not  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  eternal 
life  beforehand,  but  to  fhe  possession  of 
privileges  which  would  lead,  when  properly 
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medfto  the  attainment  of  it.  He  be«towed 
by  election  the  means  that  would  conduce, 
in  their  use,  to  such  an  end.  Such  an  Election 
to  privileges  only,  not  results — the  results 
depending  entirely  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges — fully  preserves  and  even  empha- 
sises the  doctrine  of  hmnan  responsibility, 
so  often  and  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  immutably  fixed  as  a  natural  in- 
stinct in  every  man's  individual  consciousness. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
latter  view  of  Election,  is  to  compare  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  point 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
words,  "choice"  and  "chosen,"  in  the  Old 
Testament,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in 
the  words  "election"  and  "elect**  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Israelites  were  God*s 
"  choice  *'  or  "  chosen  people  **  of  old,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  God's  "election**  or 
"  elect  people  **  in  modem  times.  The  two 
are  in  the  Epistles  often  expressly  compared 
as  such.  If,  then,  the  first  were  elected  only  to 
peculiar  privileges,  it  is  reasonaUe  to  conclude 
that  so  also  are  the  second*  An  elect  nation  in 
this  sense  has  been  succeeded  in  "  the  fulness 
of  time  **  by  an  elect  Church  in  the  *  same 
sense,  consisting  not  of  one  nation,  but  taken 
out  of  all  nations.  .  The  identity  of  lang^uage 
on  this  point  employed  both  by  Moses  and 
St.  Peter  may  be  quoted  in  proof.  For 
instance,  the  nation  of  Israel  is  called  by 
Moses  God*8  peculiar  "  treasure,  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation ;  **  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  as  a  "  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people."  And  in  what  respect  was 
Israel  such  but  by  the  possession  of  special 
privileges)'  In  the  same  respect,  then,  and 
for  the  possession  of  similar  though  greater 
privileges,  the  Christian  Church  occupies  a 
similar  position,  and  is  named  by  similar 
titles,  lliis  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  in  both  cases  alike  tiie  election  in 
question  was  an  election  not  to  the  certainty 
of  eternal  life,  but  only  to  privileges  con- 
ducive to  its  attainment. 

Such  a  view  also  coincides  with  the  tacit  that 
ancient  Israel  was  so  frequently  and  earnestly 
enjoined  to  use  its  privileges,  and  warned 
against  their  abuse.  jStemal  Life  was  not  a 
fixed  decree,  but  depended  on  individual  obedi- 
ence. In  the  same  way  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  Apostles  exhort  all  Christians 
so  to  employ  the  means  of  grace  to  which  they 
have  been  specially  appointed,  as  to  ensure 
the  result  of  final  salvation;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  emphasise  the  warning  that 
privileges  by  themselves  are  not  enough,  but 
must  be  utilised,  if  the  end  for  which  they 
were  given  is  to  be  possessed.  In  support  of 
this  assertion,  without  entering  into  details 
at  largo,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  striking 
fact,  that,  whenever  election  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  its  practical  issue  in 
personal  holiness  is  immediately  subjoined,  a 


&ct  which  shows  that  it  is  only  the  poMession 
of  privileges  which  God's  election  bestows, 
and  that  man*s  use  of  those  privileges  is  what 
God  especially  intended  in  their  bestowal. 
In  this  way  man*s  responsibility  is  preserved 
in  full  force  side  by  side  with  God*8  election. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  if  one  text 
of  Scripture  could  be  found  wherein  God's 
election  to  eternal  glorj  is  stated  absolutely, 
without  reference  to  privileges  used  or  abused, 
the  question  in  dispute  would  be  absolutely 
settied.  But  where  is  there  such  a  text?  If 
Romans  viii.  29,  30,  be  cited  in  proof,  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  uniform  use  of  the  aorist  tense 
throughout  the  passage,  even  when  the  glori- 
fication  of  the  elect  is  spoken  of  in  the  final 
clause,  seems  to  imply  that  something  past  or 
present  (for  the  aorist  tense  has  both  meanings), 
not  something  future,  is  intended,  even  great 
and  present  privileges  to  the  saints  gone 
before  and  the  saints  still  left  behind.  If, 
again,  our  Lord's  words  [John  xvii.  9]  be 
pressed  into  service,  "  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,**  80  as  to  imply  that  the  world,  as  non- 
elect  to  eternal  life,  was  outside  the  scope  of 
Christ*s  mission,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply — first, 
that  our  Lord,  in  the  words  quoted,  had  in 
view  at  the  time  only  the  special  work  of  pre- 
paratio!!  for  the  Gospel  which  the  Apostles 
were  to  carry  out,  and  therefore  made  the 
Apostles  for  the  moment  the  exclusive  object 
of  His  prayer ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  in  the 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  prayer,  fie  does 
pray  for  the  world,  when  He  asks  the  Father 
that,  through  the  Apostles,  the  tcorld  might 
believe  that  God  had  sent  Him. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  expres- 
sion in  Acts  ii.  47,  translated  "  such  as  should 
be  saved,**  is  only,  in  the  original,  "  those  who 
are  being  saved."  The  process  of  salvation 
only  is  intended ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  an 
elective  decree.  Similarly,  in  Acts  xiii.  48, 
the  phrase,  "as  many  as  were  cntlained  to 
eteriml  life,**  is  the  English  rendering  of  a 
Greek  word  that  merely  implies  actual  train- 
ing, such  as  would  issue  in  such  a  result,  and 
therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine 
of  Election  either  way. 

Some  expressions  m  our  Lord*8  discourse 
at  Capernaum,  as  related^  in  the  sixth  chai)ter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  one  or  two  siniilar 
expressions  elsewhere,  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  a  more  tmequivocal  pre-determinist 
meaning.  But,  on  close  inspection,  the  words 
in  question  seem  only  necessarily  to  mean 
that  the  preservation  of  Christ*s  disciples 
was  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  His  mis- 
sion to  the  world,  that  it  is  emphaticallT, 
though  generally,  stated  as  a  fact,  immataUe 
and  fixed.  Nothing  is  necessarily  implied  as 
to  the  absolute  certainty  of  final  salvation 
on  the  grounds  of  God's' decree.  A  proof  to 
the  contrary  is  found  in  the  words,  "Have 
I  not  ekoten  you  twelve  ?  and  one  of  you  iB  a 
devil,*'  meaning  Judas  Iscariot. 
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In  Archbiahop  Whatel/s  essay  on  8(mu 
I>\ftuUi€9  of  St.  PmuTa  Writingty  he  nataially 
gives  the  sabject  of  Election  aprominent  place, 
and  maintains  that  it  is  always  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  general  sense  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tiin  Church,  just  as  all  Israel  belonged  to 
•*the  chosen/'  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  final  destiny  of  persons.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  shows  that  St.  Paul  regarded 
til  those  whom  he  addressed  as  elect,  and  he 
teDfl  the  object  of  the  election — ^''that  we 
ahould  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glonr,"  should 
be  instruments  and  means  to  gather  others 
into  the  same  fold.  The  elect  have  glorious 
ri^ts  and  privileges,  but  their  final  state 
will  depend  on  the  way  they  use  them.  He 
deals  narticularly  with  one  passage  yery  often 
qooted,  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  God  makes  one  vessel  to  honour  and 
another  to  dishonour ;  and  the  day,  as  St.  Paul 
lajn,  has  no  right  to  complain.  No  doubt. 
Bat  the  potter  does  not  niake  any  vessel  at 
all  in  order  to  break  it.  Some  veasela  are  for 
great  and  distinguished,  some  for  humble 
and  lowly  uses.  St.  Paul  takes  his  metaphor 
from  Jer.  xviii.,  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted after  the  interpretation  of  that  pas- 
sage. Now  it  will  be  seen  there  that  the 
prophet  represents  the  Lord,  under  the  simiH- 
tode  of  a  potter,  as  seeking  to  fashion  Israel 
after  His  own  wilL  But  the  clay  disappointed 
the  potter.  It  failed  through  flaws  m  itself, 
thei^oie  he  crushed  it  together,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  mould  it  afresh.  Even  so,  says  the 
prophet,  God's  grace  towards  Israel  has  been 
frostrated,  therefore  He  will  break  up  the 
nation  and  carry  it  away,  in  order  that  His 
loringwill  may  be  carried  out  under  fresh 
(miditions.  The  vessels  that  God  makes  in 
His  Church  have,  some  high,  some  mean 
positions,  but  they  all  are  for  some  use.  A» 
fwn  we  can  see,  God's  privileges  are  arbi- 
tmrily  dispensed.  But  the  final  destiny  is  in 
His  hands;  those  who  have  high  talents  must 
nse  them ;  so  must  the  man  with  even  one 
tUent ;  and  as  to  the  final  result,  the  Judge 
of  aU  the  earth  will  do  right. 

The  hyper-Calvinist  doctrine  of  Election, 
found  in  germ  in  portions  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Angnstine,  and  afterwards  elaborated  by 
palm,  and  stiU  later  by  President  Edwards, 
is  the  most  impressive  example  on  record  of 
csrtain  premises  pushed  by  remorseless  and 
ineeistible  logic  to  the  most  terrible  condn- 
siona.  It  is  mfe  to  affirm  that  not  even  the 
highest  Oalvinist  of  the  present  day  could — 
not  alone  preach,  but  even  read  without 
Uenching — the  appalling  statements  of  the 
American  divine  just  mentioned;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  causes  to  which  such  a 
■modification  of  thought  and  feeling  are  mainly 
dne.  The  system  aQuded  to  depended  not  so 
modi  upon  the  literal  and  isolated  interprets- 
tioa  of  certain  texts,  though  that  was  neoes- 
■wy  to  it,  as  upon  a  particular  view  of  the 
**  Divine  attributes,"  and  upon  one  conception 


in  particular,  which  was  allowed  to  dwarf  all 
others,  vis.,  that  the  object  pursued  by  God 
above  all  others  is  His  own  **  glory.*'  Thus 
in  an  American  cyclopaedia,  published  so  late 
as  1866,  based  upon  "orthodox"  American 
divinity,  it  is  stated,  that  '*  if  God  destroys 
the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  perdition  is 
inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  His  own 
glory;"  and  again,  Election  itself  (in  the 
Calvinist  sense)  **  was  that  all  the  glory 
might  redound  to  God's  great  and  holy 
name."  Similarly,  it  used  to  be  expected  of 
candidates  for  communion  in  certain  of  the 
American  Puritan  Churches,  that  they  should 
express  a  willingness  to  consent  to  their  o^vn 
perdition  if  such  would  redound  to  the 
"  greater  glory  of  God ; "  and  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
left  on  record  a  curious  proof  of  the  petrify- 
ing formalism  thence  resulting,  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  owned  a  plantation,  and  who 
refused  to  affirm  any  such  thing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  the  determination  to 
free  all  her  negroes ;  this  latter  was  considered 
a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  seal.  Under 
the  stress  of  such  conceptions  as  these,  grow 
up  a  system  the  human  neart  and  conscience 
were  unable  to  bear.  Even  then,  however,  it 
produced  the  reaction  of  Unitarianism  amongst 
people  and  in  places  so  wide  apart  as  Geneva 
and  Boston.  Our  own  Milton  is  another 
case,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  passed 
from  Calvinism  to  Unitarianism  in  his  old 
age.  The  same  thing  occurred  amongst 
numerous  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  England,  which  are  Unitarian  to  this  day ; 
and  the  generality  of  this  phenomenon  is  pro- 
foundly significant.  In  the  present  day  our 
fundamental  conception  of  God  Himself  is 
different.  We  no  longer  regard  the  Author 
of  salvation  as  self-seeking,  but  the  very 
contrary.  Hence  chiefly  it  is,  that  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  free-will  and  Divine 
Sovereignty  ever  remains,  and  even  scientific 
theories  confront  us  with  Determinism  in  new 
forms,  the  extreme  Calvinist  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  as  a  theological  system,  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  for  ever  passed  away. 

EleuthariiUi,  3rd  Bishop  of  Tourxat 
[b.  456,  d.  632],  was  bom  of  Chiistian  parents 
and  educated  by  St.  M6dard,  Bishop  of  Noyou. 
His  parents  were  banished  from  Toumay,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  the  Franks  being  as 
yet  heathens,  but  after  the  marriage  of  Clovis 
and  Clotilda  were  recalled.  Eleutherius  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Toumay  in  496,  and  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  idolaters  and  heretics.  He  held  a  council 
at  Toumay  in  627.  In  632  his  enemies  lay 
in  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  leaving  a  church, 
and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  caused 
his  death  soon  after.  On  bis  death,  St.  M6dard 
took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Toumay  as  well 
as  Noyon,  and  presided  over  them  for  fifteen 
years ;  the  union  of  these  two  Sees  was  con- 
tinued to  his  successors.    Some  sermons  in 
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the  Biblioiheea  Fairum  are  ascribed  to  Eleu- 
therioB. 

Elevation  of  the  Host.— The  lifting 
up  of  the  consecrated  bread  by  the  priest  for 
the  adoration  of  the  congregation.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly not  a  primitiTe  custom,  and  no  trace 
can  be  found  oi  it  before  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Boman  Church  to  mark 
its  abhorrence  of  the  denial  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  give  emphasis  to  its  belief  in  that 
doctrine.  In  the  Greek  Church,  after  conse- 
cration, the  sacred  elements  are  elevated  and 
displayed  before  the  people,  the  curtains 
which  conceal  the  altar  being  drawn  aside  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  the  custoin  now  to  elevate 
both  chalice  and  Host  after  consecration,  but 
formerly  only  the  Host  was  elevated.  The 
ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  elevation  as  a  signal 
to  the  congregation  to  adore,  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  France.  The  earliest  documents  in  ex- 
istence ordering  the  practice  of  elevation  are 
the  synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  de  Sulli, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1200;  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  to  the  Latin 
bishops  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  1219 ; 
the  decretals  of  his  successor,  Qregory  IX., 
constituted  the  custom  the  law  of  the 
whole  Latin  Church.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his 
Origines  Liturgica,  says  that,  although  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host  dates  from  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  not  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment or  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  Thus 
he  quotes  Bonaventure,  who  wrote  in  1270, 
giving  eight  reasons  for  elevation,  but  not 
mentioning  adoration ;  William,  Bishop  of 
Paris  [1220],  who  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung 
at  the  elevation  to  excite  the  people  to  pray, 
not  specially  to  worship ;  and  Cardinal  Guide 
[1266],  who  directs  the  people  at  the  elevation 
to  pray  for  pardon.  The  Synod  of  Cologne 
[1536]  decrees  that  "  After  the  elevation  of 
the  consecrated  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord 
.  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death 
be  made  by  all  the  people,  and,  with  bodies 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  minds  raised  to 
Heaven,  thanks  be  given  to  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, who  washed  us  in  His  own  blood  and 
redeemed  us  by  His  death."  But,  on  the 
other  side,  many  authorities,  including  Du- 
rand  [1286],  Lyndwood  [1430],  the  Synod 
of  Augsburg  [1548],  and  Cardinal  Hosius,  at 
the  Synod  of  Trent,  hold  that  elevation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Sacrament;  and  this  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  common  opinion  in  the  Roman 
Church  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Elfledft,  or  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter 
of  Oswy,  ^ng  of  Northumberland,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
dedicated  to  Gk)d  by  her  father  when  she  was 
but  a  year  old.  In  655  Penda,  King  of  thei 
Mercians,  invaded  Oswy's  dominions  with  a 
formidable  army.    Oswy  endeavoured  to  pur- 


chase security  by  means  of  handsome  presents, 
but  Penda  was  bent  on  battle.  Oswy  then 
implored  the  help  of  Grod,  promising  to  devote 
his  daughter  to  a  religious  life  in  the  event  of 
success.  He  and  a  small  band  then  met  the 
opposing  army  near  a  river  which  was  at  that 
time  overflowed.  They  fought,  and  Oswy  was 
victorious,  Penda  and  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
being  drowned. 

Elfleda  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of 
St.  HUda,  Abbess  of  Hertsie  (Hartlepool). 
She  had  not  been  there  above  two  years  when 
St.  Hilda  purdiased  a  piece  of  ground  and 
built  a  monastery  at  Strenshall,  thirty  miles 
from  York,  where  she  remained  till  her  death. 
She  was  careful  to  instil  virtuous  and  religious 
principles  into  the  mind  of  the  young  Elfleda 
as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  receiving  them, 
and  with  such  success  that  her  pupil  was 
willing  when  old  enough  to  take  the  habit  of 
her  Order,  and  upon  St.  Hilda*s  death  suc- 
ceeded her  in  the  government  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  made  many  additions  to  its  revenues ; 
she  ruled  so  well  that  the  nuns  never  felt  the 
loss  of  their  former  abbess.  During  her  rule 
St.  Cuthbert  governed  the  See  of  Lindis&me, 
which  See,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  translated  to  Durham.  Elfleda  and 
he  were  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  a 
wonderful  cure  on  her  with  his  girdle.  In 
684  they  had  a  meeting  in  Coquet  Island, 
and  at  various  tipies  he  conferred  with  her 
on  matters  concerning  her  own  spiritual  im- 
provement and  the  government  of  her  monas- 
tery. Elfleda  died  in  714,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  to  the  great  grief  of  her 
nuns ;  she  was  buried  in  the  church  belonging 
to  her  monastery,  which  was  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  her  relics  were  discovered  among 
the  ruins,  and  assigned  a  place  of  honour  in 
the  new  church  that  was  built  there,  together 
with  a  monastery,  which  was  then  endowed 
and  peopled  with  Benedictine  monks,  and  the 
town  was  thenceforward  called  Whitby.  She 
Ib  commemorated  on  Feb.  9th. 

XSligiuSy  St.,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
French,  St.  Eloy,  was  bom  of  Christian 
parents,  at  Chatelet,  about  the  year  588.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  named  Abbo, 
under  whose  care  he  learnt  his  trade  well 
and  thoroughly.  He  was  sent  by  his  master 
to  France,  where  he  became  known  to  Bobbo, 
treasurer  to  the  King  Clotaire  II.,  who  was 
so  struck  by  the  workmanship  of  a  shrine 
Eligius  had  made,  that  he  recommended  him  to 
his  royal  master.  From  that  time  he  was  one 
of  the  most  favoured  members  of  the  French 
court,  and  within  a  very  short  time  was  made 
Master  of  the  Mint.  His  piety  and  consistent 
life  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruption  of  the 
court  won  the  admiration  of  the  King,  who 
showered  gifts  upon  him.  Eligius  was  of  a 
very  generous  disposition,  and  spent  most  of 
his  income  in  paying  thd  ransom  of  poor 
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anlortunate  creatures  who  had  heen  slaTes.  He 
Uaily  gave  away  alms  and  food  at  his  house, 
digpensing  his  bounty  with  his  own  hands ; 
inoieed,  it  became  a  saying  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  "  If  you  want  Eligius's 
boose,  go  into  that  part  of  the  street  where 
there  is  a  crowd,  and  you  will  find  it."  He 
always  lived  very  simply  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  away. 
In  628  Glotaire  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
hia  son  Da^bert,  whose  res^tect  for  Eligius 
was  80  great  that  he  asked  his  advice  in  all 
matters  of  state,  and  doubled  the  gifts  that  had 
been  bestowed  by  his  &ther.  By  this  means 
Eligius  was  able  to  carry  out  a  scheme  that 
bad  for  a  long  time  been  near  his  heart,  that 
of  building  and  endowing  a  religious  house. 
The  fitst  he  built  wasat  a  place  called  Solignac, 
oaa  site  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
King.  Dagobert  also  gave  him  a  house  in 
Paris,  which  he  fitted  up  as  a  nunnery.  The 
story  goes  that,  after  having  drawn  his  plans 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  at 
Bolignac,  he  found  that  the  piece  of  lana  on 
which  the  house  would  stand  exceeded  by 
just  one  foot  the  amount  specified  by  the 
king.  He  set  o£E  immediately  for  the  court 
to  expr^s  his  regret,  and  to  offer  to  rearrange 
the  plans.  Dagobert  was  so  struck  by  his 
eztr^ne  honesty  that  he  ordered  the  gift  to 
be  doubled.  During  all  these  years  Migius 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders ;  but  in  639  the 
onited  Sees  of  Noyon  and  Toumay  falling 
vacant,  he  was  prevailed  u^n  to  accept  the 
bishopric.  He  was  ordained  priest,  but 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowea  two  years 
in  which  to  live  alone  and  prepare  himself 
lor  such  a  task.  About  this  time  his  friend 
and  pupil,  St.  Ouen,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  and  they  were  consecrated  together 
in  that  city  in  the  year  640.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Noyon  were  hardly  civilised,  and 
most  of  them  were  still  heathens.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  appointed 
to  govern  them  should  be  earnest,  diligent, 
and  capable  of  much  work.  After  his  con- 
secration he  went  to  Paris  to  take  leave  of 
the  King  and  the  Court,*  by  whom  he  had 
been  treated  with  such  kindness,  and  then 
letomcd  to  Noyon  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  See.  After  labouring  without 
wst  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  di^  on  Dec. 
Ist,  669,  aged  seventy-one. 

SUot,  John,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indians," 
VIS  bom  in  Essex  in  1604.  He  studied  at 
Oambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
hy  bifl  proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
afterwards  became  usher  in  a  school  near 
Cbdmsford.  The  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  Eliot, 
adopting  his  principles,  was  obliged  to  emi- 
gnUe,  sand  he  went  to  America  in  1631.  Here 
be  married,  and  settled,  as  the  minister  of  a 
*nall  congregation,  at  Roxbury.  He  became 
^iiterested  in  the  Indians,  and  having  learnt 


their  language,  began  to  teach  them  at  New- 
ton in  1646.  He  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  gradually  made  his  way,  so 
that  the  first  Indian  diurch  was  built  at 
Natick  in  1660,  and  by  1674  there  were 
seven  "praying-towns"  in  Massachusetts. 
During  these  years  he  underwent  great 
physical  and  mental  labour,  but  he  liv^  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  in  1690.     . 

His  name  is  reverenced  more  than  any 
other  in  New  England,  and  in  his  native 
country  he  was  much  honoured.  Baxter  says 
of  him,  ^*  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom 
I  honoured  above  him." 

He,  together  with  Richard  Mather  and  Mr. 
Welde,  brought  out  in  1640  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  now  known  as  the  "  New  England 
Version  of  the  Psalms,"  which  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  North  America.  He  trans- 
lated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  for 
his  converts,  composed  an  Indian  g^rammar, 
and  is  the  author  of  The  Harmony  of  the 
GospeUy  The  IHvine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches  by  the  Ordinances  of  Councils,  The 
Christian  Commonwealth ^  etc. 

Elisabeth,  St.,  daughter  of  Alexander 
n.  of  Hungary,  was  born  in  1207.  She  was 
in  her  infancy  contracted  in  marriage  to 
Lewis,  the  son  of  Herman,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia  and  Hesse,  and  at  four  years  of  age 
was  sent  to  that  court  to  be  brought  up.  She 
was  remarkably  pious  from  her  very  cradle, 
and  on  this  account  her  future  mother-in-law 
took  a  dislike  to  her,  and  urged  that  she 
should  either  be  sent  back  to  Hungary  or 
married  to  some  nobleman.  When  the 
princess  was  nine  years  old,  Herman  died,  and 
the  government  passed  to  his  widow  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  Landgrave;  and 
the  taunts  and  trials  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected were  increased.  When  Elizabeth  was 
fourteen,  Lewis  returned  home,  after  a  long 
absence  for  his  education;  he,  too,  was  re- 
markable for  his  piety,  and  naturally  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  his  princess.  The  young 
couple  were  married  with  much  pomp,  amid 
public  rejoicings.  Elizabeth  chose  as  her 
spiritual  director  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  holy 
and  learned  man.  With  her  husband's  con- 
sent she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her 
devotions,  and  in  working  for  the  poor;  she 
wore  the  plainest  raiment,  and  ate  none  but 
the  simplest  food.  In  1225,  when  there  was 
a  terrible  famine  in  Germany,  she  exhausted 
the  treasury  in  order  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor.  She  founded  two  hospitals,  in  which 
she  ministered  herself  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed. Her  husband  started  to  accompany 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
died  of  fever  on  the  road.  The  inhabitants 
of  Thuringia  accused  Elizabeth  of  squander- 
ing the  public  revenues,  and  they  drove  her 
and  the  infant  Landgrave  Herman  from  the 
castle  of  Marburg,  and  made  Henry,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Landgrave,  their  prince. 
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Ultimately  justice  was  done  to  her,  and  she 
was  restored  to  her  castle  and  dowry;  the 
latter  she  henceforth  devoted  to  the  poor,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  priest,  Conrad,  who 
had  followed  her  in  her  misfortune,  she 
bound  herself  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
to  observe  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  She 
then  retired  to  a -small  house  near  the  castle, 
and  maintained  herself  by  spinning  coarse 
wool.  She  died  Nov.  19fch,  1231,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
canonised  by  Qregory  IX.  in  1236,  and  her 
relics  were  translated  in  1236  by  SifEnd, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  presence  of 
her  children  and  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
(who  with  his  own  hands  placed  a  golden 
crown  on  her  g^ve),  and  many  princes, 
archbishops,  and  other  prelates.  Many  stories 
are  current  of  remarkable  cures  effected 
through  the  invocation  of  this  saint,  and 
the  nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
chose  her  for  their  patroness,  being  sometimes 
known  as  **  the  nuns  of  St.  Elizabeth.** 

Sly. — ^The  cathedral  church  of  Ely  owes 
its  foundation  [about  673]  to  St.  Etheldreda, 
the  Queen  Abbess  of  the  monastic  institution 
which  bore  her  name.  [St.  Ethbld&bda.] 
St.  £theldreda*8  church  was  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  one  which  had  previously  existed  and  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  East 
Anglia  and  Merda.  For  two  centuries  it  re- 
mained in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  till  about  870 
it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Danes.  A  hundred 
years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  century  after 
that,  Ely  became  the  scene  of  the  last  gallant 
resistance  that  was  offered  by  Englishmen, 
under  Hereward  "the  Wake,"  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  was  gradually  built  up  by 
the  labour  of  succeeding  ages,  and  the  features 
of  constructive  art  which  were  piled  upon  eac^ 
other  in  all  the  happy  harmony  of  incongruous 
details  only  heighten  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  mass.  In  the  nave  and  transepts  are 
found  the  hand  of  the  Norman.  ThoBe  were 
planned  and  carried  out  by  Abbot  Simeon,  who 
died  in  1093,  and  Abbot  Bicluurd,  whose 
successor,  Hervey,  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  1109,  under  whom  the  western  transept 
was  commenced,  the  two  upper  stages  of 
which,  together  with  the  western  tower,  are 
examples  of  the  Transition  period,  and  were 
built,  under  Bishop  Riddell  and  William  the 
Englishman,  between  1169  and  1185.  In  the 
porch  and  presbytery  is  to  be  seen  the  per- 
fection of  the  Eiarly  English  style.  Bishop 
Eustace  [  1 197-8]  is  said  to  have  "  built  from  the 
foundation  the  new  Galilee  of  the  church  of 
Ely,  towards  the  west,  at  his  own  cost."  Some 
say  that  the  work  is  too  fine  for  so  early  a 
period,  and  that  the  "Galilee  towards  the 
west "  meant  the  northern  half  of  the  western 
traiisept  (now  lost);  but  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
inclines  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  present 
western  porch.  It  was  called  by  its  builders 
the  OaliUe,  because  as  Galilee  was,  of  all  the 


Holy  Land,  the  position  most  remote  from 
Jerusalem,  so  is  this  part  of  tiie  building 
fiirthest  removed  from  the  sanctuary. 
[Galileb.]  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Bishop 
Hugh  de  Northwold  [1224-52]  carried  out 
the  magnificent  extension  of  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  church,  with  its  unusually  lofty  triforium 
storey.  In  the  fourteenth  century  were  built 
the  Lady-chapel  and  central  octagon.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  former  was  laid  in 
1321  by  the  sub-prior,  Alan  de  Walsingham. 
Hie  octagon  was  built  to  replace  the  central 
tower,  which  had  fallen  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lady-chapel.  It  is  unique  in 
its  design  among  English  medisBval  buildings ; 
both  it  and  the  Lady-chapel  are  pure  specimens 
of  the  Decorated  style,  and  were  designed  by 
Walsingham,  to  whom  also  we  owe  the 
beautiful  stall  work.  The  chapels  of  Bishop 
Aloock  [1488]  and  Bishop  West  [1534]  are  in 
the  Late  Perpendicular  style. 

In  1843  Dean  Peacock  set  on  foot  a  move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  commenced  in  1845,  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  and  in  1873, 
after  an  outlay  of  £70,000,  a  great  festital  was 
held  on  the  twelve-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedraL  On  this 
occasion  Bishop  Harold  Browne  bade  farewell 
to  his  dioceae,  having  been  translated  to  Win- 
chester. 

The  income  of  the  See  is  £5,500.  The 
cathedral  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  six 
canons  residentiary,  four  archdeacons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons. 

List  of  Bishops  op  Elt. 
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the  fonr  seasons  being  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Satorday  after  the  First  Sunoay  in 
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Lent;  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  September  14 
and  December  13"  [Prayer  Book].  Some 
haTe  been  of  opinion  that  the  Church,  in 
this  institotion,  designed  to  co|^  the  example 
of  the  Synagogue,  which  regmarly  obseryed 
four  fasts  in  tiie  year— viz.,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  This  would 
imply  the  observance  of  these  days  to  be  of 
apostoUcal  tradition,  for  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  those  first  founders  of  Christianity, 
who  were  originally  Jews,  should  have  com- 
municated some  of  the  customs  of  that  people 
to  the  Church,  than  that  the  same'  should  be 
done  by  later  pastors.  The  name  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  quatuor 
(Mipora,  **  four  seasons,**  by  others  to  be  from 
Anglo-Saxon  ymbran, "  a  recurrence."  There 
are,  at  any  rate,  four  of  these  fasts,  one  for  each 
•eason,  in  order  that  every  season  of  the  year 
may  be  sanctified  by  that  holy  practice.  The 
connection  of  Ordination  witii  these  seasons 
it  probably  a  second  thought;  the  Church, 
having  the  four  fasts  already,  judged  it  well 
to  plaice  the  Ordination  in  so  solemn  a  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  Church  at  these  stated 
times  IS  to  engage  all  her  children  in  prayer, 
fasting,  and  8u<£  other  good  works  as  may 
prevail  with  the  Almighty  to  provide  the 
flock  of  Jeens  Christ  with  able  and  virtu- 
ous pastors,  80  that,  instead  of  laughing  at 
the  ignorance  of  some  already  engaged  in  the 
minirtry,  or  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  such 
of  them  as  re^y  ousgraoe  their  character, 
we  may  pursue  the  more  excellent  way  of 
begging  ot  God  the  reformation  of  the  latter 
and  illumination  of  the  former,  and  offer  our 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  that  the  bishops 
may  be  mrected  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are 
to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders,  and  that  none 
may  enter  on  the  weighty  obligation  of  the 
noed  ministry  but  such  as  are  resolved  to 
act  up  to  and  teach  the  maxims  of  the  Gk)6pel, 
nch  as  have  learnt  true  Christian  morahty, 
and  whoee  lives  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
persuasive  to  the  practice  of  what  they  teach. 

Smblem. — ^A  visible  and  ornamental 
•ymbol  of  some  spiritual  thing,  or  of  some 
great  truth  of  Christianity.  "The  use  of 
emblems,' '  says  the  Bev.  u.  A.  Poole,  in  his 
work  on  CkureJuBy  their  Structure^  etc,  "under 
^liiich  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled 
from  the  heathen,  while  they  were  presented 
▼ividly  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  probably 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself;  and  the  fancy  of 
pious  persons  has  continued  it  to  the  present 
day,  many  particular  emblems  having  been  so 
generally  and  almost  universally  used  as  to 
nave  been  interwoven  almost  with  the  very 
external  habit  of  the  Church  itself.  Among 
the  most  apt  and  venerable  may  be  mentioned 
the  Trime  Compass  (as  it  is  called  by  Chaucer), 
or  a  cirde  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
triangle,  denoting  the  co-equality  and  co- 
etermty  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the 
ever    blessed   and  glorious   Trxkitt:    the 


Sand  extended  from .  the  clouds  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  for  the  Fibst 
Pbbson  in  the  Trinity;  the  li»mb  trium- 
phant, the  Fithf  the  Feliean  wounding  her 
own  breast  to  feed  her  young,  and  others, 
for  the  Son  of  God,  Jssus  Christ  our  Lord ; 
the  Dove  for  the  Holt  Ghost,  llie  Ckaiiee, 
receiving  the  blood  of  a  wounded  Lamb,  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  Fhemix,  rising  from 
the  flames,  for  the  Resurrection ;  the  CrosSy 
for  the  Christian's  life  of  conflict ;  the  Crotcny 
for  his  hope  of  glory.  All  these  are  beauti- 
fully significant,  and  are  very  innocent  in 
their  use,  as  well  as  pious  in  their  intention. 
...  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  simple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of  the 
thing  itself.  In  theology,  there  is  another 
reason  why  this  should  be  avoided,  for  when 
we  attempt  a  representation  of  any  object  of 
Christian  worship,  we  too  nearly  fall  into 
idolatry.  Hence  the  cross  is  admissible  where 
the  crucifix  is  not ;  and  the  not  unfrequent 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which 
the  Father  is  represented  as  a  man,  support- 
ting  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  shocking 
to  the  reverent  eye.  For  the  like  reasons, 
the  representation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
under  the  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring  blood 
into  four  cups  placed  to  receive  it  is  very 
objectionable.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  emblems,  they  still  afford  very  happy 
ornament  for  churches  and  church  windows, 
especially,  perhaps,  for  painted  windows.  In 
the  primitive  Church  pious  people  sometimes 
earned  them  on  their  persons.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which  we 
ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we  may 
employ,  of  which  latter  we  may  name  the 
dove,  the  fish,  the  ship  borne  along  by  a  full 
breeze,  and  the  anchor/' 

There  has  often  been  a  tendency,  among 
Jews,  heathens,  and  Christians  also,  to 
turn  Sjpnbols  into  images  or  actual  fetishes  ; 
thus  m  the  Middle  Ages  the  Cross,  from 
being  the  emblem  of  the  life  and  death  of 
God  for  man,  became  an  object  of  worship  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  ^/owary,  p.  149,  gives 
particulars  of  some  of  the  symbols  used  in 
the  vestments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler^ : 
"  For  the  Pope  the  usual  emblem  is  a  triple 
cross  and  cross  keys;  an  archbishop,  a 
crorier;  a  bishop,  a  pastoral  staff;  an  em- 
peror, a  sword  and  orb,  with  a  cross ;  a  king, 
one  or  two  sceptres  and  sometimes  a  sword ; 
an  abbot,  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  book;  a 
pilgrim,  a  staff  and  a  shield;  a  monk,  a 
book;  a  hermit,  a  book,  rosary,  and  staff; 
priest,  a  chalice  with  the  blessed  Sacrament ; 
deacon,  the  book  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  sub- 
deacon,  chalice  and  cruets ;  acolyths,  a  candle ; 
lectors  and  exorcists,  books ;  ostiarii,  a  key ; 
knights,  a  sword ;  all  ecclesiastics  who  have 
written,  with  books  in  their  hands.*' 
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The  following  are  the  emblems  of  the 
Apoatlea  :— St  Peter,  a  gold  and  silver  key, 
also  a  book ;  St.  Panl,  a  sword  and  a  book ; 
St.  Andrew,  a  cross  like  the  letter  X;  St. 
James  the  Great,  a  sword  and  book,  also  a 
pilg^m*s  staff  and  shell ;  St.  John,  a  chalice, 
with  a  small  dragon,  a  caldron,  also  an  eagle ; 
St.  Philip,  a  spear,  also  a  cross ;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, a  flaying  knife,  and  skin  on  his  arm ;  St. 
Matthew,  a  spear,  also  a  carpenter's  square ; 
St.  Thomas,  a  dart ;  St.  James  the  Less,  a 
club ;  St.  Matthias,  an  axe ;  St.  Simon,  a  saw ; 
St.  Jude,  a  halberd. 

Hie  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  were  not 
originally  those  which  are  now  universally 
adopted,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  Christian  emblems  before  the  fifth 
century.  The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  Qospels, 
and  are  often  so  found  in  very  early  Christian 
art.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legend- 
ary  Arty  says  that  the  connection  between  £h.e 
vision  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  St.  John  was 
noticed  as  early  as  the  second  century,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  ^e 
descriptions  of  the  beasts  in  the  records  of  these 
visions.  The  first  representations  of  the  four 
beasts  are  found  in  the  fifth  century,  and  later 
still  the  application  was  made  of  each  symbol 
to  one  of  the  four  writers.  St.  Matthew  is 
represented  with  the  face  of  a  man,  because 
his  Gospel  gives  Christ's  human  genealogy ; 
St.  Mark  is  the  lion,  as  showing  His  royal 
dignity ;  St.  Luke  is  the  ox,  because  he 
dwells  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  *'  Priest  and 
Victim ;  "  and  St.  John,  the  eagle,  teaches  of 
our  Lord's  Divine  nature. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  [b.  1803,  d, 
1882],  a  philosophical  writer  of  America,  bom 
at  Boston  of  an  old  English  stock,  who  had 
come  thither  170  years  before.  His  second 
Christian  name  came  from  Bebecca  Waldo, 
whose  family  had  fied  from  the  slaughter  in 
the  Waldensian  valleys,  which  Milton  has  so 
nobly  commemorated,  and  who  married  one  of 
Emerson's  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  "  a  Protestant  of  Protestants," 
he  used  to  say.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
young,  Emerson  was  in  straitened  means.  In 
1829  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  a  Unit- 
arian Church  at  Boston,  but  its  forms,  though 
fewer  than  in  most  religious  bodies,  were 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Even  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  in  its  least  sacramental  interpre- 
tation, seemed  to  him  to  militate  against 
spirituality,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
1832,  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
gregation. He  continued  to  preach,  however, 
lor  five  or  six  years  longer,  but  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  public  prayer  came  upon  him.  One 
man  offering  prayer  vicariously,  he  thought, ' 
was  a  form  likely  to  deaden  the  spirit,  and  in 
1838  he  finally  ceased  preaching.  He  told 
his  friends  that  hencefoHJi  he  must  find  his 
pulpit  only  on  the  lecturer's  platform;  **it 


was  the  most  flexible  of  all  organs  of  opinion," 
he  said.  Li  those  yeara  he  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  made  acquaintance  with  three 
men  from  whom  he  said  he  learned  much — 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle. 
The  last-named  was  eight  yeara  his  senior. 
Ketuming  home,  he  settled  at  Concord,  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  lived  a  quiet, 
peaceful,  religious  life.  He  opened  each 
morning  with  prayer  and  reading  of  Plato, 
or  some  other  book  "  dear  to  the  Morning 
Muse;"  then  gardened  or  "improved  his 
Plaything,"  i.e.  forty  acres  of  woodland 
which  he  had  bought,  and  in  which  he  de- 
lighted to  use  his  hatchet,  and  cut  away 
thickets  to  make  new  views.  In  his  hours  of 
study  he  prepared  the  lectures  which,  when 
delivered,  charmed  aU  eara.  "  I  have  heard 
g^reat  speakers,"  said  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  **  but 
never  any  that  so  moved  and  perauaded  men 
as  he."  In  1847  he  paid  his  second  visit  to 
England,  and  delivei^  here  his  lectures  on 
representative  men.  For  the  rest,  his  life 
was  uneventful  to  the  end,  and  his  death 
peaceful  as  his  life. 

His  eloquence  and  his  personal  piety  made 
his  lectures  immensely  popular,  but  probably 
Emerson  wUl  hardly  live  as  an  original 
thinker.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Coleridge  and  of 
Kant,  accepting  from  them  the  d  priori  theory 
respecting  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  the 
objects  of  which  we  are  able  to  take  cognisance. 
He  did  not  carry  their  principles  on  to  any 
fresh  light,  but  he  clothed  his  ideas  in  fine 
and  poetic  language.  He  was  a  transcendent- 
alist,  in  that  he  did  not  place  his  first  prin- 
ciples, as  did  Locke  and  his  disciples,  in 
operations  on  the  will — a  philosophy  of  sensa- 
tion, experience,  acquisition — ^but  placed  all 
motive  outside  the  experience,  holding  that 
intuition,  and  not  experience,  is  the  true  guide 
of  life.  This  is  the  basis  of  Coleridge's  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  only  Emerson  stops  short  in 
his  view,  and  does  not  trace  intuition  or  con- 
science to  a  personal  God.  He  is  a  Pantfieist 
But  he  was  a  great  teacher  notwithstanding, 
and  though  he  did  not  point  to  the  source  of 
all  good,  he  at  least  taught  us  to  admire  and 
love  the  good  itself.  We  entirely  adopt  the 
fine  words  of  an  appreciative  critic  of  Emer- 
son, who  says,  "  Emerson  remains  among  the 
most  persuasive  and  inspiring  of  those  who 
by  word  and  example  rebuke  our  despond- 
ency, purify  our  sight,  awaken  us  from  Uis 
deadening  slumbera  of  convention  and  con- 
formity, exorcise  the  fostering  imps  of  vanity, 
and  lift  men  up  from  low  thoughts  and  snllea 
moods  of  helplessness  and  impiety"  [John 
Morley,  in  his  introduction  to  ^^nerson's  col- 
lected works,  1884]. 

Eminence.— The  title  of  a  cardinal.  The 
distinction  of  Eminence  is  tolerably  ancient, 
and  is  frequently  given  to  the  Italian  bishops 
by  Gregory  the  Great;  but  it  had  grown 
into  disuse,  and  the  cardinals  were  instead 
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addTCflBod  as  Most  Jtiustrioutf  or  Tour  Mo$t 
Ilkutrums  Lordship.  But  in  1630  Pope  Ur- 
bui  VIII.,  not  considering  this  title  pro- 
portioDate  to  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
paUidied  a  Bull,  ordaining  that  all  persons, 
txoeptiag  crowned  heads,  should  in  future 
giTe  the  title  of  £min€nee  to  the  cardinals, 
with  a  strict  prohibition  of  its  use  towards 
any  other  person  with  the  exception  of  the 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

KnoHtnla  Ecdesianuii.    [Waxb.] 

gw^lt^'w^t'n'm- — The  same  as  theMA2<uiL 
[q.T.]. 

Encratitag. — Heretics  who  appeared  in 
the  second  century,  and  who  are  said  by 
IiauBos  to  hare  been  followers  of  Satuminus 
tnd  ICardon,  and  afterwards  to  haTe  put 
themselTes  under  the  leadership  of  Tatian. 
They  held  a  form  of  Gnosticism,  practising 
especially  mortification  of  the  body,  and 
hence  is  deriyed  the  name  Encratites,  "  self - 
oQBtrallers."  Tatian  wrote  a  book  called  €le 
hrfistioms  SahMUores^  in  which  he  represents 
the  Mosaic  Law  and  marriage  as  the  work  of 
thedeTiL  Epiphanius  gives  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  the  Encratites  as  follows : — [1]  That 
there  are  principalities  in  the  heavens,  and 
a  deril  enemy  to  the  true  Grod,  independent  of 
Him,  and  arbitrary  in  Ms  conduct ;  [2]  that 
people  ought  to  avoid  marriage,  eat  nothing 
that  had  life  in  it,  nor  drink  any  wine ;  [3] 
that  water  only  should  be  used  in  the  Holy 
Commonion,  and  for  this  reason  the  Encrat- 
ites were  called  Hydroparastatse.  Epiphanius 
la jB  that  in  bis  time  they  lived  in  great 
nmnben  in  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Fisidia,  and 
Galatia. 

BacjelioaL — A  circular  letter  written 
hy  the  Pope,  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
bishops  of  his  communion,  condemning  errors, 
giving  instruction,  etc.  In  earlier  times 
the  word  was  used  in  a  fuller  sense  for 
any  letter  passed  round  among  the  clergy. 

Bnoyclop«cli  fitg.— A  name  ffiven  to 
those  persons  who  compiled  a  work  which 
they  smiply  called  V &ieyelopidie,  as  Borne 
caOad  herself  The  City,  and  as  the  Revolution 
of  1789  is  called  The  Revolution.  The  book  has 
exercised  such  a  powerful  effect  on  religious 
opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
sccoimt  of  it  here.  About  1748,  Chambers* s 
huffish  Eney^opitdia  was  translated  into 
Italian,  and  b^an  to  make  an  impression  in 
PuDoe.  Some  bookseller,  soentinga  profitable 
^tecolation,  proposed  to  Diderot  [jDiDiiaoT]  to 
nnke  a  French  translation ;  he  undertook  the 
taak,  but  soon  discovered  the  incomplete- 
ness  of  the  work,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  supplanting  it.  He  determined  to  make 
oat  an  inventory  of  aU  human  sciences,  to 
aHemble  and  daasify  in  one  immense  deposi- 
tory  all  hnman  knowledge,  every  result  of 
progreas  and  civilisation.     But  notwithstand- 


ing his  courage  and  his  prodigious  facility, 
he  found  he  must  have  a  coadjutor  in  so  im- 
portant a  work,  and  he  proposed  to  his  friend 
D'Alembert  to  share  with  him  the  crushing 
burden  of  his  wonderful  undertakiBg.  In- 
sensibly the  idea  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
two.  biderot  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  the 
work  in  Nov.,  1750,  and  meanwhile  D'Alem- 
bert penned  the  preface,  which  was  much 
commended  by  Y^taire.  The  two  authors 
then  called  in  the  aid  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  France.  Diderot  undertook  the  important 
part  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  of  the  genend  co- 
ordination of  all  the  materials  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  common  reservoir;  D*Alembert, 
the  most  noted  mathematician  of  his  day, 
undertook  the  mathematical  sciences.  Voltaire 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  the  coming  Eney' 
elopedie  to  such  purpose  that  he  secured 
the  best  men  under  its  banner.  Bousseau 
undertook  music;  and  among  the  branches 
which  were  cozifided  to  specialists  were 
natural  history,  theology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
morals,  jurisprudence,  heraldry,  elementary 
sciences,  fortification  and  military  tactics, 
stone-cutting,  gardening,  hydraulics,  anatomy 
and  psychology ;  surgery,  medicine,  architec- 
ture, dock-making,  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments; painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving; 
grammar  and  philology.  Diderot  himself  was 
a  man  of  astonishing  power;  his  capacity 
for  learning  was  unbounded;  he  could  in  a 
moment  bring  his  thoughts  from  the  highest 
metaphysics  to  the  workshop  of  the  joiner. 
He  was  extremely  generous  to  other  authors : 
ready  to  aid  whoever  came  to  him  for  help, 
whether  intimate  friends  or  utter  strangers. 
BLis  ener^  in  working  seemed  positively 
inexhaustible;  every  evening,  after  a  hard 
day  of  bndn-work,  he  would  repair  to  the 
Cafe  Prooope,  where  an  assembly  of  his 
friends  always  awaited  him  and  hung  on  his 
words,  and  often  stole  his  ideas  to  their  own 
profit.  Examples  of  this  wonderful  power 
are  mentioned  abundantiy  by  M.  Larousse 
in  the  preface  to  his  Grand  Dictiownaire  Universal 
du  XIX«  Steele,  pp.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

At  length  the  Eneyclopidie  set  saiL  In 
1751,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  in  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  and 
whilst  encouragements  were  flowing  in  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  low  murmurings  against 
the  work  swelled  into  a  roar.  Diderot's  well- 
known  religious  opinions  had  given  the  alarm. 
The  Jesuits  had  sought  admission  amongst  the 
theological  contributors  and  had  been  re- 
pulsed ;  the  Jansenists  had  met  with  a  like 
fate ;  such  a  man  as  Diderot  could  not  suffer 
any  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  to  shape  his 
work.  For  once  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  were 
seen  under  the  same  flag — proclaiming  war 
against  ^^  Impiety  and  Irreliffion,**  Chaumeix, 
a  Convulsionary,  wrote  a  fierce  work  against 
the  forthcoming  Eneydopidie ;  Louis  XV.'s 
chaplain  thundered  against   it  before  him; 
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Bideiot  was  named  Antichriity  and  the 
EncyclopSdie  the  Bewt  of  the  Revelation.  On 
Feb.  7tij,  1762,  a  decree  of  the  King's  Council 
was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  two 
volumes  which  had  ali^dy  appeared,  on  the 
g^und  *'  that  they  contained  principles  tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  royal  authority,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  revolt,  and  under  obscure  and  equivocal 
language  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  error, 
of  corrupt  morals,  of  irreligion  and  of  un- 
belief." For  eighteen  months  the  printing 
was  suspended,  but  the  indomitable  activity 
of  Diderot  overcame  all  obstacles ;  five  fre^ 
volumes  appeared,  but  on  March  8th,  1759, 
a  fresh  decree  came  forth  against  it.  Here 
is  Voltaire*s  account  of  these  proceedings : — 
"  Several  volumes  had  appeared  to  the  pub- 
lic satisfaction.  The  articles  composed  by 
those  who  presided  over  the  work  had  es- 
pecially the  public  approval.  The  book  was 
furnished  with  all  tnose  formalities  which 
would  ensure  its  sale.  The  subscribers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  paid  in  advance, 
considered  it  secure  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
royal  seal,  and  made  sure  of  receiving  without 
difficulty  the  value  of  their  money ;  for  if,  on 
the  part  of  the  authors,  this  work  was  a  gratui- 
tous service  rendered  to  the  human  mind,  this 
service  was,  amongst  the  subscribers  and 
booksellers,  an  interested  agreement  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  Envy  unmained  itself  and 
soon  armed  fanaticism.  These  two  enemies  of 
reason  and  talent  denounced  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  a  dictionary  which  did  not  seem 
to  promise  to  be  the  object  of  a  law-suit,  and. 
which,  besides  being  furnished  with  the  seal 
of  royal  approbation,  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  attack.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  to 
pursue,  as  much  as  they  could,  this  gfreat 
work,  because,  having  asked  to  contribute 
theological  articles,  they  had  been  refused. 
The  Jesuits  did  not  then  doubt  that  they 
would  soon  be  proscribed  by  these  same 
Parliaments  which  they  wished  secretly  to 
arm  against  the  Eneyelopedie.  The  Jansenists 
did  what  the  Jesuits  wanted  to  have  done ; 
they  saw  that  all  those  who  would  give  their 
work  to  this  dictionary,  reg^arding  impartiality 
as  their  fundamental  law,  were  neither  for  the 
Jesuits  nor  the  Jansenists,  and  that,  being 
solely  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth,  they 
excited  horror  of  fanaticism.  Thus  two 
parties  at  war  with  each  other  were,  so  to 
say,  united,  much  as  thieves  suspend  their 
quarrels  whilst  seizing  their  spoils.  They  put 
on  the  mask  of  piety ;  they  denounced  several 
passages,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  wickedness 
such  as  had  not  been  met  with  before  in  the 
most  furious  controversies,  not  daring  to 
attack  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Sneyehpedie 
certain  articles  which  startled  them,  they  ac- 
cused the  authors  not  of  what  they  had  said, 
but  of  what  they  would  say  some  day ;  they 
pretended  that  the  references  from  one  subject 
to  another  were  put  on  purpose  to  spread  in 


the  last  volumes  the  poison  which  could 
not  be  detected  in  the  earlier  ones.  They 
raised  themselves  thus  against  the  most 
orthodox  theological  articles,  believing  them 
to  be  composed  by  those  whom  they  sought  to 
ruin.  How  could  Parliament  judge  seven 
folio  volumes  already  printed  and  prejudge 
those  which  were  not  ?  The  accusers  placed 
their  memorial  in  the  hands  of  an  Attorney- 
General  (Omer  Joly  de  Fleury),  who  had  still 
less  time  to  examine  this  marvellous  detail  of 
arts  and*8ciences  which  no  one  man  could  un- 
dertake. This  magistrate  had  the  misfortune 
to  believe  the  calumnious  memorials  which  he 
had  received,  and  to  form  his  suit  on  them. 
These  memorials  attacked  in  particular  the 
article  Soulj  which  was  thought  to  be  composed 
by  the  moralist  philosophers  whom  they 
sought  to  bring  under  suspicion.  The  article 
was  denounced  as  establishing  materialism; 
it  happened  that  it  was  by  a  Laoentiate  of  the 
Sorbonne,  recognised  as  very  orthodox,  and 
who,  far  from  utvouring  materialism,  fought 
against  it  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  sentiment 
of  Locke  with  more  piety  than  philosophy. 
This  singular  mistake  was  soon  known  to  the 
public,  but  not  till  after  the  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment establishing  commissaries  to  reform  Ihe 
work,  who  meanwhile  forbade  its  sale.  The 
public,  nevertheless,  hoped  yet  to  enjoy  a  work 
which  they  yearned  for  the  more  it  was  per- 
secuted." 

Voltaire  also  relates  in  1774  an  anec- 
dote concerning  the  Eneyelopidie.  Louis  XV. 
was  at  supper  with  a  small  party  at  the 
Trianon,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
subject  of  the  component  parts  of  gunpowder; 
also  Mme.  de  Pompadour  want^  to  know 
what  rouge  was  made  of.  The  Due  de  la 
Yalliere  hinted  that,  if  his  Majesty  had  not 
deprived  them  of  their  Eneyelopidie  Dtr- 
tionary  they  would  be  at  no  loss  for  informa- 
tion on  these  points.  At  the  end  of  supper 
the  King  sent  for  a  copy  to  he  hrou^ht  in, 
and  at  once  the  information  was  found. 
"  Truly,"  said  the  King,  "  I  don't  know  why 
I  have  been  told  so  much  evil  about  this 
book ! "  Meantime  the  Count  de  Ck>igny, 
who  had  been  turning  over  the  leaves,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  *'  Sire,  you  are  too  fortunate 
that  under  your  reign  have  been  found  men 
able  to  know  all  the  arts  and  to  transmit  them 
to  posterity.  Everything  is  here,  from  the 
way  to  make  a  pin  to  the  way  of  melting  and 
pointing  your  cannons;  from  the  infinitely 
small  to  the  infinitely  great.  Thank  God 
for  having  made  your  kingdom  the  birth- 
place of  those  who  have  thus  done  service  to 
the  whole  world.  Either  other  nations  must 
buy  the  Eneyelopedie  or  they  must  imitate 
it.  Take  all  my  goods,  if  you  will,  but  give 
me  back  my  EneyelopSdie  !  " 

No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fana- 
ticism in  the  opposition,  and^  as  one  constantly 
sees  in  times  of  religious  excitement  and  alarm, 
what  is  useful  and  good  is  confounded  with 
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iriiat  is  evil,  and  wheat  is  called  tares.  But 
there  was  real  g^ond  for  alarm.  Diderot, 
it  is  probable,  desired  to  be  lair  and  jast,  and 
most  of  his  earlier  ecclesiastical  articles 
wf9«  written  by  men  of  unquestioned  piety. 
Bat  it  was  known  that  he  himself  was  a  Mate- 
mlist,  if  not  an  atheist.  He  was  assailed  on  all 
sides,  and  amongst  all  his  friends  Voltaire  was 
still  the  only  one  to  raise  his  voice,  both  in 
private  and  public,  in  favour  of  the  Eneyclo- 
pidit.  He  adjured  Diderot  to  abandon  an 
ongritef ol  country  and  accept  the  offers  of 
the  Russian  Bmpress  to  go  to  Russia  and 
complete  his  g^rand  work.  He  warned  him 
that  death  might  be  in  store  if  he  still  per- 
sisted in  continuing  the  book  in  France. 
Diderot  replied  by  a  manly  letter,  in  which 
he  recogmsee  the  danger,  and  says  that 
the  day  may  come  when,  in  looking  back  on 
Voltaire*s  advice,  he  may  exclaim,  *'0h, 
Solon!  Solon !  "  but  cannot  bring  himself  to 
purchase  safety  by  leaving  all  that  he  holds 
most  dear. 

In  1758,  when  seven  volumes  had  appeared, 
D'Alembert,  less  earnest  than  his  inderatigable 
fellow-labourer,  retired,  and  left  Diderot  to 
face  the  storm  alone.  He  had  three  warm 
friends  at  court,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Males- 
herbes,  the  Boytd  librarian,  and  M.  de 
Choiseul;  without  their  aid  the  last  ten 
vohuoes  would  nerer  have  appeared.  Another 
^Mion  prevented  Diderot  ht)m  going  into 
a  rdantary  exUe ;  he  would  not  injure  the 
interests  of  Le  Breton,  the  printer,  who  would 
have  been  ruined  by  his  departure.  He 
18,  however,  but  lU  rewaraed  for  this 
loyalty.  One  day,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  printed  volumes,  he  found  a  falsification, 
'then  two,  then  three,  and  at  length  he  became 
certain  that  all  hia  labour  had  been  cut  about, 
nratilsted,  pruned,  and  done  anew.  Le  Breton, 
startled  at  the  audacity  of  some  of  the  articles, 
tad  terrified  at  the  threats,  had  clandestinely 
^the  proofs  altered,  some  of  them  by  Jesuits, 
after  they  had  been  marked  for  press.  Diderot 
wrote  him  a  long  and  vehement  letter.  But 
it  is  hardly  woi^ierful  that  the  printer  was 
*cved.  The  appearance  of  impartiality  in 
the  earlier  volumes  gradually  disappeared 
binder  the  vehement  opposition  they  excited ; 
the  animus  of  Diderot  grew  more  and  more 
appsrent  towards  the  close;  and,  on  the 
^"pole,  public  opinion  has  come  to  recog- 
">••  the  substantial  truth  of  the  unfavour- 
•We  criticism  of  La  Harpe: — "Propriety 
wd  good-feeling  are  no  more  observed  than 
the  rdative  proportion  of  the  different  sub- 
jects. The  article  Fanatieitm  is  nothing  but 
a  fanatical  cry  against  religion  and  its 
"^""•tcrs;  that  on  Unitarian*  is  simply  a 
^*^  of  sophisms  against  all  religion;  a 
wnnlped  others  are  nothing  but  a  coUec- 
t>ou  of  religious  errors  scattered  through 
a  heap  of  books.  Scepticism,  materialism, 
atheism,  show  themselvee  everywhere  with- 
oat  shune  or  reetraint,  and  that  was  verily 


the  intention  of  the  founders.  Take  the 
article  JFoman,  which  might  at  least  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  hand  of  a  moralist; 
you  find  nothing  but  tittle-tattle,  the  foolish 
jargon  of  the  comedies  of  Marivaux  and  the 
novels  of  CWbillon." 

The  last  volume,  being  the  eighteenth, 
was  published  in  1765.  A  supplement  of  six 
volumes  was  added  in  1766-7. 

Endowments. — These  consist  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  the  tithe  of  inoome,  the  usumict 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  is  secured  to  them  by  law. 
The  subject  may  be  most  conveniently  illus- 
trated bv  an  account  of  the  endowment  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  England. 

Zand  EndowmenU  are  traceable  in  Eng- 
land for  about  thirteen  centuries.  At  the 
consecration  of  Bipon  Minster  [a.d.  670], 
Bishop  Wilfrid  spoke  of  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Church  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  kmgs  of  ages  preceding  the  time  of  the 
8axon  invasion,  but  which  had  been  lost 
when  the  clergy  fled  before  the  swords  of 
the  invaders.  The  laws  of  Kin?  Ethelbert 
[a.d.  597-604]  expressly  provide  also  for 
the  protection  of  Church  lands,  by  enacting 
heavy  fines  on  those  who  despoiled  them; 
EUielbert  himself  having  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  by  endowing  with 
lands  the  Sees  and  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  London.  Church  endow- 
ments of  land  are  also  found  in  a.d.  635-655 
at  Lindis&me  and  in  other  parts  ef  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  at  Malmesbury  in 
A.D.  675,  at  Peterborough  in  a.d.  680,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  a.d.  686,  at  Evesham  in 
A.D.  706,  in  Kent  in  a.d.  788,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  places  in  all  parts  of  England  at 
the  same  early  period. 

It  was  out  01  this  system  of  land  endow- 
ment that  the  parochial  system  arose.  Li 
the  eighth  century  the  historian  Bede  speaks 
of  the  clergy  as  still  being  maintained  out  of 
the  common  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  general  work  of  the 
Church  of  that  diocese.  But  soon  after  Bede*s 
time,  landovmers  began  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  churches  on  their  estates,  and  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  law  that  a  *^  manse  "  should 
be  provided  in  every  such  case  by  the  land- 
owner, which  was  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
freehold  for  the  church  and  churchyard,  and 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  detailed 
off  from  his  general  staff  by  the  bishop  for 
service  of  that  particular  church.  At  the 
same  time  the  tithes,  which  were  payable 
from  the  landowner's  estate,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman 
thus  settled  upon  it,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  bishop  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
diocese,  as  had  been  previously  done. 

Thus  gifts  of  land  to  the  Church  went  on 
increasing  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
parochial  divisions  of  each  diocese  were  being 
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organised ;  and,  as  a  rule,  every  parish  in  the 
country  was  endowed  with  its  church  estate, 
or  "  glebe,^'  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions, 
acconling  to  the  generosity  of  the  landowner 
who  was  founding  the  parish  and  building 
the  church  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
his  dependents.  .  And  then  to  the  lands  which 
had  been  given  for  the  foundation  and  main- 
tenance of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals  there 
wore  added  those  for  the  establishment  of 
parishes  and  parish  churches. 

But  the  land  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  lax^y  increased  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  two  systems,  which  were  in 
some  degree  auxiliary  to  tiie  parochial  system, 
though  not  at  all  of  necessi^  to  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  Churph.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Monastic  system;  the  second  that  of 
Chantries.  For  the  two  bodies  of  clergy 
connected  with  monasteries  and  chantries, 
large  land  endowments  were  provided,  such 
endowments  diverting  the  wealth  of  the 
laity  from  the  regular  pastoral  clergy.  This 
became  so  general,  however,  that  mortmain 
laws  had  to  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  the  facilities  for  making  bsquests 
of  land  for  religious  uses ;  yet  in  spite  of  these 
laws,  the  estates  of  the  monasteries  grew  to 
such  an  exorbitant  size  as  to  become  a  public 
evil,  and  form  a  great  temptation  to  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confiscate  them. 

The  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Reformation  consisted, 
therefore,  of  three  distinct  classes : — [1  ]  Those 
by  which  bishoprics,  cathedrals,  and  parish 
churches  were  endowed ;  [2]  those  by  which 
monasteries  were  endowed ;  [31  and  those  by 
which  chantries  were  endowed.  The  second 
and  third  classes  were  entirely  alienated  from 
religious  uses  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  and  were  mostly  bestowed  by  the  Crown 
on  private  laymen.  What  was  left  for  reli- 
gious use  was  simply  the  episcopal,  capitular, 
and  parochial  lands  comprehended  in  me  first 
class ;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  of  the 
parodiial  lands  which  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks  was  confiscated  as  mon- 
astic property.  Many  of  the  episcopal  houses, 
such  as  York  House — now  Whitehall — ^to- 
gether with  large  episcopal  estates,  were  also 
taken  by  the  Crown  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors :  and  at  the  end  of  Edward  VI.*s  reig^, 
preparations  had  been  made  to  confiscate  the 
whole  of  the  endowments  of  the  cathedrals. 
Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Church 
land  endowments  have,  however,  suffered 
little  or  no  diminution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  being  let  alone,  they  have,  in 
some  places,  increased  so  lar^ly  in  value 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  redistributing 
them  or  their  revenues,  so  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  entailed  by  the  great  increase  of 
population. 

Tithe    JBndowments    in    the     Church     of 
England  run  parallel  with  land  endowments. 


The  tithe  system  was  no  doubt  adopted  by 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jews,  among 
whom  it  was  a  Divine  institution,  the  tithes 
paid  to  the  Jewish  d^rg^  being  regarded  as 
an  offering  made  to  Grod  Himself  [Lev.  zxvii. 
30 ;  Numb.  xviiL  21 ;  Mai.  iii.  8].  It  is  re- 
ferred to  as  an  ancient  Christian  institution 
b^  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  who  writes,  in 
his  forty-eighth  homily,  **Our  fore&ithers 
abounded  in  all  things,  because  they  ^ve 
tithes  to  Grod  and  tribute  to  Csssar ;  but  since 
devotion  decreased  exactions  are  increased. 
We  would  not  give  G^  His  part  in  the  shape 
of  the  tenth,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taken 
from  us.  That  which  Christ  receives  not»  the 
tax-gatherer  seizes."  St  Boniface  (an  Eng- 
lish missionanr  bishop),  writing  to  Cuthbert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  ▲.!>.  760, 
speaks  of  tithes  as  being  then  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  the 
selection  of  canons  known  as  the  Exeerptioms 
of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  Y<n'k,  which  was 
probably  made  in  the  same  century,  the  third 
and  foiirth  direct  the  clergy  to  enforce  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  duty  of  paying 
tithes ;  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  them  ;  and 
to  distribute  them  in  three  parts :  the  first  for 
the  use  of  the  cathedral,  the  second  for  the 
poor  and  strangers,  and  the  third  for  their 
own  maintenance.  The  twenty-fourth  canon 
in  the  same  collection  speaks  of  tiUies  as  of 
ancient  date,  while  the  ninety-ninth  to  the 
hundred  and  third  are  occupied  with  Scrip- 
tural and  Patristic  authorities  for  their  psv- 
ment.  In  a.d.  785  or  787,  a  mixed  assembly 
of  dergv  and  lai^,  probably  a  Witenagemote, 
was  hela  at  Cealchythe,  now  known  as  &elsea, 
and  the  seventeenth  canon  then  passed  also 
relates  to  tithes,  directing  that  alms  shall  not 
be  deducted  from  them  by  those  who  pay 
them,  but  from  the  nine  parts  of  their  income 
still  remaining.  From  that  age  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  legislation  respecting 
them,  in  mixed  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  in  councils  and  in  Parliament,  down  to 
modem  times. 

After  the  earlier  ages,  the  simple  principle 
of  tithes — that  of  eadi  pennon  paying  a  tenth 
of  his  income  for  rehgious  purposes — was 
gradually  corrupted  into  a  payment  of  tithe 
on  a  particular  kind  of  income  only — ^namely, 
agricultural  produce.  Further  modifications 
were  introduced  in  medissval  times,  and  ex- 
emptions of  a  very  unfair  kind  were  secured 
by  the  monasteries.  Thus  great  discontent 
arose,  and  at  the  Hef  ormation  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  pass  very  strict  Acts  of  Parham^it 
[27  Hen.  VHL,  c.  20;  32  Hen.  VIU^  c  7] 
enforcing  their  payment.  Difficulties  still 
went  on  increasing,  especially  with  tiie  im- 
proved  .cultivation  of  land,  and  volontazr 
arrangements  were  made  between  tithe-parers 
and  tithe-owners,  by  which  a  capital  sum  was 
paid  to  compound  for  the  annual  payment. 
As  this  voluntary  arrangement  could  not 
bind  successors,  legislation  was  again  broogfat 
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into  aotion,  and  in  1836  a  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  waa  paasod,  which  has  been  followed  by 
other  similar  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  laws 
have  giadnally  subetitated  a  rent-char^ 
hssed  on  calcmationB  of  the  value  of  grain, 
for  actual  tithe ;  thus  making  an  arrangement 
br  which  the  oocupier  of  land  pays  the  value 
of  <Ae-tenth  of  its  annual  produce  to  the  tithe- 
owner.  Since  the  Reformation,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tithe-owners  are  laymen,  whose 
ertites  once  belonged  to  the  monasteries. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tithe  system 
originated  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  customs 
d  the  Jews  and  the  Patriarchs  [G^.  ziv.  20, 
xxviiL  22],  and  that  it  is  at  present  enforced 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  founded  on  a  con- 
tact between  the  tithe-payer  and  the  tithe- 
reoaver;  also  that  tithes  are  paid  by  only 
t  small  proportion  of  the  population,  and  that 
they  are  often  paid  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  the 
clergy. 

Hie  inalienable  character  of  Church  endow- 
ments ii  a  principle  only  recently  questioned, 
and  ia  certainly  recog^sed  by  law.  Buildings 
or  sites  whidh  have  been  made  over  to  the 
Qrnrch  by  a  deed  of  consecration  are  never 
alienated  from  religious  use  except  under  the 
pKSBare  of  ^reot  public  necessity ;  and  when 
nch  necessity  arises  the  value  of  the  property 
ii  tmnsferred  to  some  other  similar  use. 
Thus,  if  a  church  is  pulled  down  to  widen  a 
great  thorouf^hfare,  another  church  is  built 
eliewhere.  The  same  principle  is  also  recog- 
nised in  dealing  with  property  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  so  that  when 
OTer-ridi  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  or 
parochial  benefices  have  been  reduced  in 
viloe,  the  property  taken  away  from  them 
has  been  used  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
c|ergy  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  means  of  maintenance. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  State  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  do  several  things 
in  remect  to  endowments ;  as,  for  example : — 
[1]  "to  see  that  the  duties  for  which  endow-  • 
sents  were  given  by  their  donors  are  actually 
perfonned.  [2]  To  re-assign  any  endowments 
fcr  which  there  are  no  longer  such  recipients 
or  such  purpoees  as  they  were  provided  for. 
[3]  To  control  the  administration  of  endow- 
ments in  such  a  way.  as  to  prevent  their  mis- 
itte,  and  to  ensore  that  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  object  for  which  they  were  pro- 
'nded  which  may  be  most  for  the  general 
good  of  those  in  whose  interest  they  were 
provided. 

BnargicL — A  name  given  to  the  disciples 
of  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  who  taught  that  the 
dements  in  the  Eucharist  were  symbols  of  the 
Meryy  and  virtue  of  Christ,  but  were  not  to  be 
videntood  as  the  representation  of  His  Body 
todBk>od. 
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persons 


enerffoumeno9], — De- 
by  an  evil  spirit. 


The  early  Church  instituted  a  regular  discipline 
with  regard  to  them,  and  a  special  order  to 
minister  to  them.  [Exorcists.]  Prayers 
were  offered  for  them  in  the  oblation  at  the 
altar,  and  also  at  other  times  by  the  exor- 
cists, when  there  was  no  assembly  in  the 
church,  and  the^  were  employed  in  some 
innocent  occupations,  such  as  sweeping  the 
church,  which  it  seems  was  the  chiei  place  of 
their  residence.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  church  during  service,  but  remained 
at  the  lower  part  with  such  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents  as  were  commonly  called  audi- 
ente$f  hearers,  because  they  were  allowed  to 
stand  there  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  Scriptures 
read,  and  the  sermon,  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  without  any  prayers  or  solemn  bene- 
diction. Baptism  was  administered  to  them 
only  when  death  seemed  imminent;  those 
who  had  been  baptised  previous  to  their  posses- 
sion were  allowed  to  receive  the  Euchfloist 
occasionally  in  the  intervals  of  their  malady. 
Naturally  tiiey  were  debarred  from  ordination. 

England,  Church  of. — ^The  earliest  in- 
habitants of  this  country  that  appear  in 
history,  known  as  the  "  Britons,"  were  pa^;ans, 
and  the  Druids  were  their  ministering  priests. 
[Dkuids.]  They  were  partially  Christianised 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  Age.  There  are  many 
and  various  traditions  respecting  the  mis- 
sionary work  here  of  Apostolic  men,  such  as 
Joseph  of  ArimathaBa,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
connected  with  Glastonbury ;  but  especially  a 
persistent  tradition  points  to  a  visit  of  St. 
Paul  to  this  country,  at  some  time  between 
his  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  which  took  place  in  the  year  63,  and 
his  martyrdom,  which  occurred  in  a.d.  68. 
The  traditions  of  early  Christian  times  declare 
it  almost  certain  that  when  St.  Paul  was  set 
free  he  carried  out  his  long-formed  plan  of 
going  from  Rome  to  Spain.  [Rom.  xv. 
24,  28.]  The  writer  of  a  very  early  document 
[a.d.  160-170],  known  after  its  discoverer,  the 

Et  scholar  Muratori,  as  the  "Muratorian 
^ent,"  cites  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
le  work  of  an  eye-witness,  but  adas  that 
Luke  does  not  record  "  the  journey  of  Paul 
from  Rome  to  Spain,"  as  if  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  that  journey  was  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  Christian  world,  as  it  may  well  have  been, 
since  the  writer  may  have  been  a  g^randson  of 
one  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the 
Apostle.  St.  Chrysostom  expressly  states 
that  **  after  his  resiaence  in  Rome  the  Apostle 
departed  to  Spain."  It  is  probable  that  after 
spending  some  time  in  Spain,  the  Apostle 
visited  adjacent  countries,  such  as  France, 
where  Trophimus,  the  unintentional  cause  of 
his  last  troubles  at  Jeru8«ilem  [Acts  xxi.  29], 
became  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  which  patriarchial  archbishopric 
Britain  was,  in  the  early  Christian  days,  in- 
cluded ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  Trophimus  may  have 
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received  a  visit  from  St.  Paul  before  they 
started  on  the  Apostle's  last  missionary  work 
[2  Tim.  iv.  20],  and  have  carried  him  over  to 
Britain  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  church 
there.  Less  than  thirty  years  [a.d.  96]  after 
St.  Paul*s  martyrdom,  ot.  Clement,  his  fellow- 
labourer  [Phil.  iv.  3]  writes  that  the  Apostle 
preached  **  both  in  £ne  east  and  in  the  west,'* 
and  that  "  having  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world,  he  came  to  the  extreme  Umit  of 
the  west "  [Clem.,  1  Corinth,  v.],  that  expres- 
sion being  exactly  the  one  which  was  used  to 
signify  Spain,  France,  and  Britain  [^Theodoret, 
Pkilotheut,  xxvi  S81]  ;  and  the  Bntons  being 
regarded  as  inhabitants  of  the  furthest  ex- 
trinity  of  the  world — *'  ultimos  orbis  Bri- 
tannos"  [Horace,  Ode$,  I.  XXXV.,  29]— by 
generations  which  little  dreamed  of  the  great 
continents  that  lay  further  west. 

St.  Paul  may,  however,  have  found  Chris- 
tianity already  known  in  Britain,  for  there 
were  doubtless  Christians  among  the  Roman 
army  of  occupation,  and  the  eany  Christians 
were  ever  desirous  of  receiving  over  converts 
to  their  religion.  As  early  as  a.d.  47,  a  lady 
named  Pomponia  Gnecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  who  was  Viceroy  in  Britain  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  accused,  on  her  return 
to  Borne,  of  practising  a  **  foreign  supersti- 
tion '*  unauthorised  by  the  Roman  law  [Tacit., 
Ann.  xiii.  32],  and  this  was  almost  certainly 
Christianity.  Gildas  also  [a.d.  560],  the 
earliest  historian  of  England,  tells  his  readers 
that  the  sun  of  Christianity  arose  in  this  land 
about  the  time  when  Queen  Boadicea  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  was  in  the  year 
62  or  63. 

During  the  first  four  centuries,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Britain  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
references : — Tertull.  agt.  JewSy  vii. ;  Orig. 
Honu  on  Luke  vi. ;  Euseb.  Evangel.  Demonttr. 
iii. ;  Athanas.  Apol.  agt.  Arians ;  Chrysost.  on 
2  Tim.  iv.  17 ;  Jerome  on  Amos  v.  8 ; 
Theodoret  on  Ps.  cxvi. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 

These  traditionaij  records  are  obviously 
associated  with  the  fact  that  Christians  were 
known  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  at  the  time  when  they  were  current. 
And  the  short  records  concerning  Saints 
Alban,  Aaron,  and  others,  show  how  far  tra- 
ditions were  current  in  later  times  of  some 
Chi-istians  of  this  early  period  having  been 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  martyrs. 

But  if  there  were  Christians  in  Britain  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  also 
certain  that  they  were  organised  into  one 
or  more  spiritual  communities;  for  there 
is  no  record  of  any  converts  to  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  period  or  near  to  it,  in  which 
the  persons  so  converted  were  not  formed  into 
a  Church,  a  society  aiming  to  continue  in  the 
fellowship  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and 
to  carry  out  their  system  of  devotion.  [Acts  ii. 
42.]  Hence,  as  we  should  expec^  early 
Christian  writers  refer  to  the  Chnstianity  of 


Britain  in  their  own  time  as  to  an  orgunised 
system  of  religion,  which  had  been  growing 
long  enough  to  be  well  rooted  in  the  land. 
EuMbius  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
an  episcopal  ministry  in  Britain.  Within 
his  time  there  were  three  British  bishops  who 
appeared  among  those  who  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Aries,  in  France,  in  a.d.  314,  and 
these  are  expressly  called  the  bishops  of  certain. 
Sees,  London,  Caerleon,  and  York,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  an  almost  contemporary 
record.  [Aoblfius.]  St.  Athanasius,  in  his 
Synodal  Epistle,  tells  the  Emperor  Jovian  that 
there  were  also  British  bishops  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  [a.d.  325].  Li  short,  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  an  early  organised  Chris- 
tianity in  the  first  five  centuries  is  so  abundant 
and  definite  that  the  most  trustworthy  and 
critical  of  modem  historical  writers,  such  as 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Haddan,  are  able  to 
print  it,  with  references  and  dates,  and  in  the 
original  languages,  and  it  extends  over  many 
pages  of  their  great  work  [Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  GouncilSf  and  EeeUsitutieal  DoeumenU 
relatiftg  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland],  From 
such  printed  evidence — much  more  abundant 
than  has  here  been  indicated — the  reader  may 
gather  the  following  facts  respecting  the  pri- 
mitive Christianity  of  this  country. 

I. — That  there  were  Christians  in  Britain 
during  its  occupation  by  Roman  troope,  which 
ended  in  the  firth  century. 

II. — That  these  Christians  were  organised 
into  a  general  society  or  diocesan  societies, 
which  indicate  a  national  church,  or  a  national 
unity  of  diocesan  churches,  presided  over  by 
bishops  who  attended  Genenil  Councils,  and 
took  their  part  in  settling  the  afEairs  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world. 

III.— That  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  a  long-settled  Church  in 
Britain,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  ia 
now  called  England  and  Wales,  with  churches 
in  which  Divine  Worship  was  carried  on. 
^  IV. — That  there  are  a  few  antiquities  stfll 
existing  which  belong  to  the  period  of  this 
early  Qiurch  of  England. 

V. — That  there  are  many  notices  of  this 
Primitive  Church  of  England  to  be  found  in 
more  or  less  obscure  sources  of  inf  ormation, 
which  are  not  very  accessible  to  the  genial 
reader. 

VI. — That  this  early  Church  of  our  country 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Nicene  Creed  for  the 
main  lines  of  its  belief,  and  to  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Scriptures  which,  in  the  first  four  or 
five  centuries,  was  commonly  used  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existence  of  this  early  British  Church 
is  perhaps  in  no  way  brought  home  mcffc 
vividly  to  the  mind  than  by  the  sight  of 
churches  built  during  the  period,  and  still 
existing  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. Such  is  the  church  of  the  fourth 
century,  which  still  stands  in  the  Castle  of 
Dover ;  the  ruins  of  another  at  Richborongh, 
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I      in  Kent ;  an  old  chapel  built  of  Roman  bricks 
'     &t  Becalrer ;  a  church  at  Lyminge,  in  Kent ; 
and  another  at  Brixworth,  in  Northampton- 
ifaire. 

Thb  Anolo-Saxon  Pbkiod  [a.d.  450- 
10701  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  was 
finilly  removed  from  Britain  in  the  year  411. 
While  Britain  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
&iipire,  some  mixture  of  race,  and  more  of 
habits,  had  taken  place,  and  the  Romans  left 
moj  marks  of  in^uence  behind  them.  The 
'  drihsation  of  the  Britons  was  Roman  civili- 
atioQ.  Their  Christianity  was  also  Roman  in 
its  Ibim— that  form  being  then  of  the  type  of 
the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Church,  which  cha- 
ractensed  Roman  Christianity  in  the  first  ages. 
In  illnstration  of  this  latter  fact  some  sculp- 
tuns  may  be  referred  to  which  were  dis- 
corered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicolas  at  Ipswich,  in  which  the  ornamental 
poiticHis  were  distinctly  Byzantine,  while 
wme  Greek  words,  such  as  Thtos  and 
«w  ("God"  and  "temple"),  were  uitro- 
<lnced  into  the  inscriptions.  The  refined 
Homans  were  soon  succeeded  in  Britain  by 
three  uncivilised  and  heathen  tribes  of  Ger- 
nutns— the  Jutes,  ihe  Saxons,  and  the  Angles 
^  English;  and  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
which  these  German  tribes  bore  in  common 
among  themselves,  presently  became  the 
KBomon  name  of  the  mixed  race  which  dwelt 
vithin  the  four  seas. 

After  about  a  century  of  painful  national 
strnggles  the  Britons  were  subdued ;  the 
%bting  portion  of  them  being  driven  back 
Btep  by  step  into  the  highlands  of  Wales  and 
CoinwiEdl,  and  the  non-fighting  portion  re- 
placed to  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was 
much  as  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
of  tiie  Holy  Land,  leaving  some  of  the  ab- 
original Canaanites  in  the  south-west,  to  be 
«ft«rwards  known  as  Philistines,  and  in  the 
norfli-west  as  Phoenicians,  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  But  during  the  contest  between 
the  Gennan  invaders  and  the  Cdtic  aborigines 
a  eaonderable  amalgamation  of  the  conquer- 
ing anny  and  the  conquered  nation  was 
Asking  place;  and  this  became  extended 
o»€r  a  much  larger  surface  of  the  country  on 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  consequent 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  foreigners 
that  f(^wed.  In  the  end  a  mixed  nation 
VM  formed  in  the  body  of  the  island,  com- 
posed of  an  aristocracy  and  mercantile  class, 
in  which  the  foreign  element  predominated, 
and  a  much  larg^  number  of  farmers  and 
^orkinff  people,  who  were  necessarily  longer 
in  amalgnmating  with  their  conquerors.  In 
Wales  and  Cornwall  the  fugitive  fighting  men 
oombined  with  the  original  mountaineers  of 
tkoie  parts  to  form  comparatively  independ- 
ent nations.  The  niixed  nation  took  the 
S^neral  name  of  Englishmen,  and  became  the 
*QCMtors  of  the  English  nation  of  modem 
Inrtory. 
The  recoids  of  the  Church  among   this 


mixed  population  are  very  bare  during  tho 
greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  although 
authentic  and  comparatively  full  details  have 
been  handed  down  respecting  the  dioceses  of  . 
TilandafP  and  St.  Davids,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Western  Highlands  where  no  gpreat 
change  had  taken  place.  We  may,  however, 
pass  over  here  the  justly  venerated  names  of 
St  David,  St.  Asaph,  St.  Columba,  St.  Kenti- 
p^em,  and  St.  Patrick,  which  are  all  noticed 
m  their  respective  places,  and  come  shortly  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  For  awhile 
the  power  of  German  heathenism  so  pre- 
dominated that  the  few  native  or  Briti^ 
clergy  who  were  left  alive  were  driven  from 
their  churches,  and  often — perhaps  mostly — 
assumed  the  hermit  life,  doing  what  they 
could  for  the  few  Christians  around  them,  and 
for  the  conquerors  also,  though  little  was  to 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  rough  and 
warlike  soldiers,  who  looked  with  contempt  on 
those  whom  they  had  conquered  and  enslaved. 
The  bishops  of  the  British  Church  retired 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  hopeless  of  nuun- 
taining  their  positions.  Theonas  and  Tha- 
dioins,  Bishops  of  London  and  York,  are 
heard  of  in  their  retreats  in  Wales,  whither 
they  had  fled  in  a.d.  587,  and  others  came 
out  of  their  retirement  to  meet  St.  Augustine 
in  conference. 

The  ancient  Church  of  the  land  was  thus 
so  much  depressed  by  the  Enghsh  conquest 
that  it  was  all  but  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mission 
which  St.  Gregory  desired  to  undertake,  and 
which  St.  Augustine  actually  did  undertake, 
was  a  mission  to  convert  Britain  anew  to  Chris- 
tianity. [AuGUSTiNB,  St.,  op  Cantb&bubt.] 
It  did  indeed  become  so  far  an  independent 
movement  that  for  a  time  there  was  an  **  Anglo- 
Saxon"  Church  of  England,  as  it  has  l^n 
called  by  later  ages,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
"British"  Church  of  the  same  country.  But 
the  two  Churches  gradually  amalgamated 
as  the  two  races — the  conquered  Celtic  race 
and  the  conquering  Gennan  race — amalga- 
mated ;  and  although  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two  Churches  maintained  and  still  maintains 
a  kind  of  partial  independence  through  the 
differences  of  race  and  language  in  the  four 
dioceses  of  Wales,  yet  the  Christianity  of 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Cheviots  be- 
came henceforth  consolidated  into  the  one 
**  Church  of  England,"  divided  in  a  short 
time  into  the  Archiepiscopal  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York  ;  these  latter  being 
composed  of  dioceses  which  followed  in  their 
boundaries  the  political  divisions  of  the  seven 
kingdoms  into  which  England  was  now  par- 
celled off. 

For  a  time,  each  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of 
tho  Saxon  Heptarchy  had  one  bishop  only. 
Thus  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Northumbrian  a 
kingdom  which  stretched  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Humber,  including  the  north-western  as 
well  as  the  north-eastern  counties ;  a  Bishop 
of  Mercia,  which  included  the  whole  Midland . 
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country,  from  the  border  of  Wales  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  from  Chester  to  Hertford- 
shire and  West  London;  a  Bishop  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent ;  a  Bishop  of  Wessez,  or  the 
West  Saxons,  taking  in  the  people  of  Berks, 
Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ; 
a  Bishop  of  Sussex,  or  the  South  Saxons,  the 
people  of  Sussex  and  Surrey:  a  Bishop  of 
Essex,  or  the  East  Saxons,  the  people  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Herts ;  and  a 
Bishop  of  East  Anglia  —  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridg^hire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Yet 
this  was  not  a  rule  without  exceptions,  for  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  there  was  a  See  at 
Kochester  as  woU  as  at  Canterbury.  This 
plan  of  making  each  kingdom  a  See  was  soon 
found,  however,  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  Church.  Kingdoms 
grew  too  large  and  populous  for  dioceses,  and 
then  the  latter  were  subdivided ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  one  great  diocese  of  Mercia  was 
divided  before  the  seventh  century  into  the 
five  dioceses  of  Lindsey,  Leicester,  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester;  while  that  of 
Northumbria  became  divided  during  the  same 
period  into  the  four  dioceses  of  York,  Lindis- 
fame,  Hexham,  and  Whithem;  and,  long 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  great  dio- 
cese of  Wessex  or  Winchester  became  divided 
into  the  four  dioceses  of  Winchester,  Rams- 
bury,  Wells,  and  Crediton.  Notices  of  this 
subdivision  of  Christian  England  will  be 
found  at  the  proper  references.  Although, 
therefore,  there  are  some  historical  traces  of 
the  modem  diocesan  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  even  in  the  Romano-British  period 
[London;  York],  yet  the  system,  as  it  has 
since  existed  in  the  medisBval  and  tiie  modem 
periods,  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been 
originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Sees  thus  established  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  who  added  a  few  more  dut  of  the 
spoils  obtained  from  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  The  bishops  were  nominally 
elected,  as  they  still  are,  by  the  cathedral 
chapters ;  but  the  Crown  always  influenced, 
and  generally  monopolised,  the  appointment. 
Parish  churched  were  probably  as  many  in 
number  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centuiy,  whilst  nearly  every  monarch  of  the 
days  before  the  Conquest  founded  some 
monastery.  Thus,  Westminster  Abbey  was 
founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  Waltham 
by  Harold,  St.  Albans  by  Offa ;  while  King 
!E!dgar  is  said  to  have  founded  forty-eight 
religious  houses  during  his  sixteen  years' 
reign. 

The  old  English,  generally  known  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  prodEessed,  in  a 
Council  held  a.d.  680,  the  tenets  taught  by 
the  first  five  Gijneral  Councils.  To  these  was 
added,  in  787,  the  sixth  Council.  Purgatory, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  confession, 
were  all  recognised ;  but  not  so  Transubstan- 
tiation.     The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  the 


cause  of  a  very  severe  straggle  in  the  Angio-> 
Saxon  Church.    [Cklibact  ;  Dunstan.I 

Thb  Norman  CoNaussr  was  followed  by  a 
large  advance  in  the  power  of  the  Pipacy. 
The  Conqueror  was  far  enough  from  yielding 
any  of  his  rights  or  prerogatives,  and  he 
suffered  no  ecclesiastical  inteif  erence  without 
his  sanction ;  but  some  of  the  Acts  made  by 
him  became,  in  the  days  of  less  powerful 
rulers,  instruments  in  Papal  hands  to  be  used 
for  their  nurposes.  Accordingly,  from  th.e 
reign  of  Henry  L  to  John,  the  Papal  power 
steadily  grew.  Archbishop  Anselm  refused 
to  render  homage  to  Henry  L  for  his 
bishopric,  and  the  investiture  struggle  ended 
virtually  in  Papal  victory.  [iNVRsnTUKHs,! 
The  civil  wars  of  Stephen  caused  both  him  ana 
Matilda  to  seek  ecclesiastical  aid.  Henry  II., 
in  spite  of  his  energy,  was  worsted  in  the 
contest  with  Becket;  the  ConstitutionB  of 
Clarendon  proved  inoperative;  and  the 
murder  of  the  Primate  turned  popular  opinion 
altogether  to  the  side  of  the  cleigy.  The 
submission  of  King  John,  when  he  laid  his 
crown  at  the  feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulf,  and 
declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See, 
was  the  culmination.  From  that  time  the 
Papal  power  began  to  decline  in  England. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  lit.  the 
Papal  exactions  caused  a  feeling  of  bitter 
hostility.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the 
people  looked  tranquilly  on  while  the  clergy 
were  plundered.  In  that  of  Edward  IH.  was 
passed  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  restraining 
the  exercise  of  patronage  by  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  forbidding  appeals  to  Rome.  [Pbjb- 
MUNiRB.]  Meanwhile,  a  feeling  was  also 
rising  against  the  doctrinal  system  of  Rome, 
which  found  eloquent  expression  in  the  per- 
son of  Wicliffe.  [WiCLiFFB.]  It  was  esti- 
mated by  some  that  in  the  days  of  Henry  lY. 
his  followers,  known  as  Lollards,  amounted 
to  half  the  population  of  England.  The 
King,  who  closed  with  any  means  by  which  to 
bolster  up  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  bought 
the  help  of  the  powerful  ecclesiastics  by  per- 
secuting the  Lollards,  and  in  1440  passed 
the  act  de  Hereitco  Comburendo.  But  lul  this 
strengthened  the  growing  feeling  towards  the 
coming  Reformation,  which  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  great  Papal  Schism  [q.r.]  further 
augmented.  The  great  change  of  the  six- 
teenth century  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  RsFciaiUTioN.  Its  principles  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  their  fullest  national 'and 
legal  recognition  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  \1.  All  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
legislation  was  directed,  not  to  further  in- 
novation in  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  to  main- 
tain the  settlement  already  made  against  the 
adherents  of  Rome  on  one  side,  and  advanced 
innovation  on  the  other. 

With  the  death  of  Edward  came  a  reaction. 
Mary,  acceding  to  the  throne  at  a  time  whoi 
it  was  still  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  look  to  the  civil  ruler  for  a  creed,  and  to 
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expect  him  to  enforce  compliance  with  it,  at 
(aice  reTersed  her  brother's  policy;  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  reign  touching  religion  were 
repealed ;  the  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation 
was  reaffirmed,  the  married  clergy  were  all 
ejected  from  their  livings,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  England  with  the  Holy  See  was  pro- 
Dotmced  by  Ceudinal  Pole  at  Westminster, 
be&>re  the  Qneen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, kneeling  to  receiTe  it  Then  be- 
gan persecution.  The  prominent  Keformers 
led  beyond  sea;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
leign  three  hundred  persons  had  perished  in 
the  flames,  and  thereby  England  was  utterly 
alienated  from  Rome. 

Elisabeth  restored  the  Reformed  Church 
to  its  previous  position;  178  clergy  only 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy, and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  [1659] 
restored  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This 
settlement  reaches  the  close  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Reformation  period.  It  de- 
fined the  position  of  the  Church  in  relation 
both  to  Rome  and  to  the  religious  bodies  on 
the  Continent  which  had  broken  off  from  that 
commanion.  In  the  first  place  the  episcopal 
■ocoession  was  retained  [Parker].  In  the 
lenewal  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  which 
the  Qoeen  was  styled  "  Supreme  Governor," 
it  was  declared  that  clergy  and  laity  alike 
were  subject  to  Law,  passed  by  Convocation 
tod  Parliament,  and  enforced  by  the  Crown. 
The  Prayer  Book,  though  substantially  agree- 
ing with  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI.,  yet 
indicated  a  desire  to  find  a  mode  of  agree- 
ment with  those  who  loved  the  ancient  system. 
[Coioiox  Prater.]  And  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  though  they  bore  a  provisionid  cha- 
lacter,  and  ha^  not  the  all-round  completeness 
<rf^  Protestant  Continental  Confessions,  were 
fram^  with  the  same  desire  of  conciliation. 
They  began  with  rehearsing  the  faith  held  in 
eommon  by  aU  Christendom  [i.-v.],  then  defined 
the  "  Rule  of  Faith,*'  and,  in  contradiction  to  the 
Coancil  of  Trent,  appealed  to  Holy  Scripture, 
thereby  taking  up  boldly  the  fundamental  prin- 
ci|de  of  the  Reformation,  while  the  ancient 
Creeds  were  reasserted  [yi.-viii.].  Next,  the 
two  neat  doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith 
tud  Predestination  were  considered,  the  lan- 
fj^oage  of  Calvin  being  used,  but  guarded  and 
BMxhfied  by  appeals  to  Scripture  generally 
[ix.-xviii.].  Next,  th  enature  and  authority 
of  the  Church,  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry, 
sod  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  are  aU. 
aaterted  [xix.  -  xxxvi.] ;  after  which  the 
relationa  of  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and 
the  individnal  are  defined.  But  now  it 
H^peared  that  there  were  two  parties  within 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  There 
^ere  those  who,  having  freed  themselves 
*rom  Papcd  tyranny,  desired  to  follow  the 
tantious,  statesmanuke  policy  of  Cranmer 
lather  than  the  hot  zeal  of  partisans, 
*)ui  to  oondHate  opponents  rather  than  to 
cut  off  all  connexion  with  the  past;  and 
Esu— 13 


there  were  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  hated  any  approximation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  craved  fuller  liberty  of 
action  and  opinion.  These  are  known  as 
PuarrANS  [q.v.].  Their  objections  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  confined  to  points  of  cere- 
monial and  discipline ;  but  Elizabeth,  bent  on 
preserving  as  much  as  was  left  of  the  ancient 
order,  was  uniformly  opposed  to  them,  and 
the  High  CommUsian  Courts  in  which  her 
supremacy  was  re^jresented,  took  stringent 
measures  against  them.  Hence  the  practice 
began  of  holding  separate  meetings  for 
religious  worship,  in  which  we  have  the 
origin  of  Nonconformity.  The  essential 
principle  underlying  this  opposition  was 
Calvinism,  the  very  essence  of  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  basis  of  Church  doctrine  and  order. 
It  met  the  excommunication  of  Rome  with 
an  equally  intolerant  rejoinder,  and  sub- 
stituted individual  consciousness  for  the 
Sacraments  and  Ministry.  The  Puritans 
were  as  far  removed  as  the  bitterest  of  their 
antagonists  from  any  idea  of  toleration. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  against 
Calvinism  in  the  Church  was  the  movement 
known  as  Arminianism.  [Arminiaks.]  But 
whereas  in  Holland,  its  native  country,  Ar- 
minianism took  latitudinarian  shape  in  its 
revolt  against  the  narrow  view  of  '*  Election," 
in  England  those  who  were  called  Arminians 
by  their  opponents,  though  they  repudiated 
this  title,  were  those  who  opposed  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  tenet  the  assertion  of  me  Catholic  Church 
as  to  sacraments  conveying  grace  to  all  who 
accepted  them.  The  greatest  writer  against 
the  Anti-Catholic  view  was  Hooker,  whose 
name  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Church 
divines.  [Hooker.]  Somewhat  in  advance  of 
him  in  view  was  Andrewes,  a  better  theolog^n, 
so  far  as  Patristic  learning  went,  and  Laud,  a 
clever  and  indefatigable  administrator.  In 
these  men  we  have  the  founders  of  the  great 
Anglo-Catholic  school,  a  school  which  has 
lived  on,  and  has  created  the  most  permanent 
Anglican  theology.  This  school  included 
such  divines  as  Jeremy  Taylor  (a  name  which 
such  a  great  critic  as  Coleridge  pronounced 
to  be  a  rival  to  Shakespeare),  Hiul,  Patrick, 
Een,  Bramhall,  Wilson,  Pearson,  Thomdike, 
Bull,  Pusey;  poets  like  George  Herbert, 
Wordsworth,  Eeble :  the  greatest  of  English 
Church  historians,  Jeremy  Collier ;  laymen 
such  as  Boyle,  Evelyn,  Robert  Nelson,  Glad- 
stone, Beresford  Hope.  It,  more  than  any 
other  influence  of  that  time,  prevented  the 
Church  of  England  from  becoming  a  Calvin- 
istic  sect,  affirming  as  it  did  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  mere  acts  of  man,  nor  empty 
signs,  nor  acted  prayers,  but  are  venly 
outward  channels  conveying  inward  grace. 
Unhappily,  however,  errors  of  judgment 
mingled  themselves  with  the  holy  aspirations, 
the  learning,  and  the  zeal,  which  marked  the 
rise  of  this  great  schooL    It  was  learned ;  it 
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had  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Church 
against  the  skilful  Jesuit  controversialists; 
and  a  style  of  writing  resulted  which  was  not 
adapted  for  popular  reading,  hut  suited  the 
learned  only.  The  half-educated  liked  it 
prohably  least  of  alL  The  utterly  unlearned 
took  a  line  not  unlike  that  of  the  **  Northern 
Farmer** : — 

**  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  iaid  aa'  I  ooofm'd 
awtiy." 

Those  who  could  read  and  think  for 
themselves,  but  yet  knew  not  enough  to 
enter  into  intricacies  and  balance  conflicting 
arguments,  were  at  sea  with  learned  dis- 
quisitions, and,  therefore,  were  more  at 
home  with  The  Samt*a  Rest  and  JPilffrim's 
Frogreta,  Moreover,  the  Church  suffered 
heavily  for  its  alliance  with  the  Crown,  an 
alliance  to  be  traced  to  all  the  traditions  of 
past  ages,  which  held  that  the  national 
religion  followed  the  national  government, 
an  opinion  held  as  firmly  by  Presbyterians 
as  by  Churchmen.  The  fulsome  dedica- 
tions, such  as  Bacon's  of  The  Advancement 
of  Learning ,  and  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
were  regarded  as  right  and  proper,  and  the 
translators'  Preface  to  the  Bible  of  1611 
does  not  escape  the  taint,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  written  by  a  Puri- 
tan. The  result  was  that  the  Catholic  view 
of  the  Church  became  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  an  unpopular  and  decaying  political 
creed,  though  the  present  position  of  this 
school  in  England  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  Court  favour,  and  that  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  do  not  depend  upon 
law  courts  and  arbitrarily  wielded  civil  power. 
But  through  the  cause  we  have  named,  it  was 
regarded  then  as  one  with  the  Stuart  State 
policy,  and,  in  consequence,  it  shared  the 
Stuart  fall.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
the  bishops  were  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Lords  [1641],  and  in  1643  Episcopacy  itself 
was  abolished.  The  direction  of  religion 
was  vested  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
[q.v.],  the  DiRicTORT  was  substituted  for  the 
Prayer  Book,  3,000  clergy  were  turned  out  of 
their  churches  and  homes,  and  Archbishop 
Laud  was  beheaded. 

But  the  triumphant  Calvinistic  party  began 
to  decay  in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph.  It 
broke  up  into  antagonistic  schools ;  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  strongest  of  the  new  '*  sectaries," 
put  forth  a  theory,  not  only  of  religious 
toleration,  but  of  recognised  religious  (Sver- 
sity,  a  theory  legitimately  belonging  to  Con- 
gregationalism, but  hateful  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Logical  Calvinism,  however,  never 
took  hold  of  the  average  English  mind.  It 
had  been  adopted  in  the  struggle  for  political 
liberty ;  but,  that  struggle  ended,  it  stood  forth 
in  the  nakedness  of  its  hard  and  ruthless  dog- 
matism, and  Englishmen  turned  away  shudder- 
ing. At  the  Restoration,  the  Church  at  once 
returned  to  its  former  place,  to  the  joy  of  the 
nation ;  so  entire  was  tiie  reaction  against  the 


dogmatic  yoke  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  won- 
derful to  read  how  quietly  this  Bestoration 
took  place.  But  a  change  at  once  became 
visible  in  the  tone  of  the  Church  teaching. 
The  formularies  and  jninciplee  remained  as 
before,  but  the  Church  was  leavened  by  the 
admixture  of  new  thought.  Men  like  r^alk- 
land  and  Hyde  had  been  consdentious  sup- 
porters of  the  Parliament  against  the  King  in 
the  early  days  of  this  conflict;  but  they 
remained  firm  supporters  of  the  Church,  and 
it  was  their  love  of  the  Church  which  now  led 
them  to  join  the  Royal  cause.  These  men 
represent  a  party,  who,  by  joining  the  sdiool 
of  Andrewes  and  Laud,  removed  its  more  stiff 
and  rigid  features,  and  led  it  to  views  of 
larger  comprehensiveness.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  Cambridge  Platonists  [WmcH- 
cotb],  whose  endeavour  to  reconcile  reason 
and  niith  was  another  blow  struck  at  Cal- 
vinistic (logmatism.  That  dogmatism  had 
provoked  a  reaction  utterly  irreligious. 
[HoBBBS.]  Whichcote  stands  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  school  not  numerous,  at  least 
for  many  years,  yet  influential,  whidi,  while 
it  held  finnly  to  a  supernatural  faith,  also 
recognised  human  intellect  and  allotted  to  it 
its  rightful  place.  Consequently  the  theology 
of  the  later  Stuart  days  is  more  moderate  in 
tone  than  that  of  the  earlier.  Tlie  High- 
Church  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  the  Liberty  of 
Propheeying ;  Bramhall,  the  friend  of  Laud 
and  favourite  of  Strafford,  declined  to  pro- 
nounce the  nullity  of  Presbyterian  Orders: 
Sanderson,  the  author  of  the  Preface  to  the 
Prater  Book  of  1662,  professed  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  moderate  Hooker. 

Another  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Nonconfor- 
mists [Savot  Confeubncb]  failed,  but  this  was 
not  owing  to  the  rig^dness  of  the  prelates.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  was  the  woric  of  Par- 
liament, which  in  its  Royalist  seal  saw  nothing 
but  evil  in  the  recent  Calvinistic  rule.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  holders  of  benefices 
had  been  intraded  into  the  places  of  the 
true  possessors.  But  the  expulsion  of  2,000 
ministers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  for 
refusing  to  assent  to  everything  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  certainly 
deprived  the  Church  of  many  a  futhf nl  and 
earnest  preadier.  The  Corporation,  C<^- 
vbnticlb,  Fivb-Milb,  and  Test  Acts  [«« 
each  under  its  head],  were  all  blows  levelled 
at  Nonconformity.  In  1678,  in  consequence 
of  Oates's  plot,  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament.  Charles  II.  made 
several  endeavours  after  Toleration,  but  Par- 
liament defeated  them,  in  fear  that  they 
were  intended  to  favour  Romanism.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  towards  the  end  of  this 
reign  a  more  generous  ^irit  towards  tnTial 
diversities  was  beginning  to  show  itself,  and 
this  feeling  was  plainly  seen  when  the  Non- 
conformists made  common  cause  with  the 
CSiurch  against  James  IL's  iU-staned  attempt 
to  force  Popery  on  the  nation. 
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The  fixpnlBion  of  James,  however,  waa 
Bot  effected  wil^oat  some  loss  to  the  Church 
and  to  religion.  The  former  separation  of 
Ae  Nonjurors  was  now  followed  by  the 
letting  of  Whigs  on  the  episcopal  thrones, 
vbo  were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility 
to  the  parochial  clergy,  who,  whilst — like  San- 
ooft  and  Ken — they  had  no  sympathy  with 
Bome,  could  not  forego  their  conscientious 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  This  difference  boded  ill  for  the 
scheme  of  comprehension  which  was  once 
more  brought  forward.  The  Prayer  Book 
vas  revised  under  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  King,  the  Puritans  being  led  by  Baxter ; 
the  alterations  made  were  perfectly  moder- 
ate, and  some  of  the  additions  were  much  to 
be  desired.  But  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
eation  rejected  this  proposed  book,  and  it  was 
therefore  abandoned,  and  the  proposal  for 
reconciliation  has  never  since  b^en  authori- 
tatirely  renewed.  Nor  was  this  the  whole 
of  the  trouble  which  came  upon  the  Church 
tiuoogh  the  Nonj  uring  division.  The  seceders 
vere  men  of  deep  piety,  and  the  Church,  even 
on  that  account,  could  lU  afford  to  lose  them. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  not  unnaturally 
marked  by  an  increase  of  worldliness,  of 
aelfiah  ease  and  sloth.  There  was  learning, 
but  a  want  of  spiritual  earnestness;  and  in 
many  districts  the  people  were  left  almost  in 
heath^usm.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  did  much  to  remedy  this  evU.  It 
vaa  a  call  to  new  life ;  and  whilst  it  led  the 
way  to  a  large  separation,  it  more  than 
compensated  for  that  by  reviving  religious 
hie  in  the  Church.  The  successive  rise  of  the 
£f  AXGUJCAL  Pabty,  of  the  Oribl  School,  and 
of  the  Tract  ABiAN  Pabtt  will  be  told  under 
their  respective  titles. 

Such  M  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  now  only  remains 
for  OS  to  survey  it  as  it  at  present  exists.  It 
consists  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  those 
provinces  containing  thirty-four  dioceses,  and 
oeing  conterminous  with  the  fifty-two  coun- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  supplemented  by 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  essentially  an 
episcopal  body,  the  theory  of  its  constitution 
bdng  that  its  corporate  continuance  and  its 
ipiritoal  life  are  both  dependent  upon  the  office 
of  bishop.  The  corporate  continuance  of  the 
Church  is  thus  identified  with  an  unbroken 
aoecenkni  of  bishops.  Great  care  has  always 
been  taken  to  keep  up  this  succession,  and  also 
to  preserve  the  records  upon  which  the  proof 
of  it  depends.  Every  bishop  is  consecrated 
by  at  least  three  who  are  already  bishops, 
and  tiros  the  lines  of  succession  by  which  he 
is  eonnected  with  the  bishops  of  former  ages 
ue  almost  innumerable.  So  well,  too,  have 
tiie  evidences  of  his  spiritual  genealogy  been 
preserved,  that  every  bishop  is  able  to  trace 
the  name  of  his  own  immediate  episcopal 
ancestor  hack  to  the  Bef ormation  without  a 


break:  from  the  Bef  ormation  back  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  with  similar  certainty: 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  St. 
Aug^tine*s  mission  [a.d.  600]  with  almost 
equal  accuracy  :  and  from  tho  sixth  century 
to  the  Apostolic  age  with  an  amount  of 
certainty  such  as  can  be  shown  in  few 
successions  of  Sovereigns  at  much  more 
recent  periods.  Thus  Anglican  bishops,  like 
the  bishops  of  other  Catholic  Churches, 
claim  to  be  "  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  in 
an  historical  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  also 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  episcop- 
ate, because  it  is  maintained  by  ministerial 
acts,  and  no  ministry  is  recognised  but 
one  in  which  the  ministers  are  ordained  by 
bishops.  Every  bishop  is  also  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  spiritual  authority  within  the 
range  of  his  diocese,  he  being  the  chief 
pastor,  and  the  parochial  clergy  his  deputy 
pastors.  The  principle  of  the  Episcopal 
ministry  is  thus  assumed  to  be  [1]  that  a 
bishop  alone  can  give  that  authority  and 
power  to  a  person  which  will  make  him  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  and  [2]  that  a 
minister  so  ordained  can  only  exercise  his 
office  lawfully  within  a  certain  sphere  or 
"cure  of  souls"  committed  to  him  by  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  diocese.  This  principle  is 
carefi5ly  provided  for  and  guarded  by  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
by  the  issue  of  formal  documents,  such  as 
"  Letters  of  Orders,"  and  of  "  Institution," 
and  by  acts  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
admission  to  a  benefice. 

Statistics. — The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  number  about  23,000,  consisting  of 
2  archbishops,  32  bishops,  30  deans,  80  arch- 
deacons, 130  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  14,000  parochial  clergy  with  bene- 
fices, rectors  and  vicars,  6,000  parochial  clergy 
without  benefices,  stipendiary  curates,  and 
about  3,000  other  clergy,  many  of  whom  en- 
gage voluntarily  in  parodiial  work.  The  exact 
proportion  of  the  laity  to  the  gross  population 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  cannot  differ  very 
g^reatly  either  way  from  on6-half  of  the  whole. 

Income  and  Expenditure. — ^Tho  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
partly  derived  from  ancient  and  modem 
Indowments,  and  partly  from  a  constantly 
kept  up  voluntary  system :  they  are  ex- 
pended chiefly  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  the  education  of  children,  the  charit- 
able relief  of  the  poor,  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  churches,  and  foreign  missions. 
Both  income  and  expenditure  must  necessarily 
vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  trust- 
worthy estimate.  A  few  years  ago  however,  the 
present  writer  made  wide  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  after  much  calculation,  corre- 
spondence, and  tabulation,  was  able  to  draw 
up  the  following  "Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  which  has  been  often 
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reprinted  in  books  and  newspapers,  but 
may  be  usefully  appended  here.  During  ten 
years,  however,  a  considerable  increase  will 


have  been  made  in  the  number  of  the 
clergy  and  in  the  g^eral  expenditure  of 
the  Church. 


BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAin). 


Ayb&aob  Annual  Bbceipts. 
Endoumenta,  H        ».  d.        iB      ■.  d. 

TithM    and   rental 

ofLandi  remaia- 

ing  for  the  main> 

tenanoe    of     the 

Clergy   after  the 

Bef  ormation, 

l£162,43314e.6d.l. 

multiplied  bv  12 

on  acooont  of  the 

change     in     the 

▼alne  of  money  ...    I,9i9,a0i  14    0 
Tithes.    Bent&l    of 

Lands,  and  Inter- 
est of  Money  In- 

Testments,   ao- 

qoired     for     the 

maintenance      of 

the  Clergy   since 

the  Beformation      2,251,051    0    0 

4,200,255  14   0 

State  Aid, 
-  Parliamentarygrant 
for  the  education 
of  the  Poor        


606,560    0    0 


Voluntary  System. 

Parochial  Collec- 
tions and  bab- 
scriptions 3,182,400    0    0 

Contributions  to 
London  Chorcn 
Soo'eties 400,000    0   0 

Contributions  to 
Miscellaneous 
Church  Institu- 
tions, other  than 
Schools,  and  not 
included  in  Paro- 
chial   Collections       000,000   0   0 

Contributions  in  aid 
of  Church  Build- 
ing and  iiestora- 
tion  not  included 
in  Parochial  Col- 
lections            500,000    0    0 

School  payments  of 
Parents    762,808    0    o 


5,445,298    0   0 


Total 


£10,154.152  14    0 


The  Anglican  Communion, — The  preceding 
notice  refers  to  the  Church  of  Englaind  alone : 
that  is,  to  the  Anglican  communion  comprised 
within  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
But  the  Anglican  communion — with  a  simi- 
lar form  of  episcopal  government,  professing 
the  same  doctrines,  and  using  the  same  sys- 
tem of  devotion — extends  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  comprising  the  sister  Churches  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  America,  and  of  numerous 
British  dependencies.  The  bishops  of  this 
extensive    communion    number   nearly  two 


AvBHAOB  Annual  Expendituse. 
Maintenance  of  the  Clergy, 

a        8.  d.        £       B.  d. 

I.  DiocmMond  Gov- 
ei*nm0ntal  M^orl^ 

NeU  Sahities  of  2 
Archbishops,  26 
Bishops,  and  7U 
Archdeacons      ...       138,556    0   0 

II.  Cathedral 
Work. 

Nett  Salaries  of  90 
I>ean8, 127Canons, 
120  Minor  Canons, 
600  Singers,  to- 

Ether  with  many 
ij  Officers  and 
Servants 201,605   0   0 

III.  Parochial 
Work. 

Nett     Salaries     of 

13,041  Rectors  and 

Vicars,  and  5,706 

Curates    8.146,051    0    0 

8,486,212    0   0 

Tszes,  etc.,  on  the 

Endowments     of 

the  Clergy,  other 

than  Income  Tax, 

and  those  usually 

paid  by  Occupiers. 

[See  land 2  Vic, 

c.  106,  §§.8  and  101  714,043    0   0 

Education  of   the 

Poor. 
Education      of 

2.044,406  Scholars 

in  Church  Schools, 

with  Training  of 

Teachers,  etc    ...  8,051,578    0   0 

Mie'cellaneous. 

Chiurch  Institutions 
other  tb  an 
Schools.  fSee 
Low's  Handbook 
ofCbaritiea]      ...    1,000,000    0    0 

Belief  of  tbe  Poor 
from  Church  Col- 
lections ...       400,000    0    0 

Foreign  Missions  ...       500,000    0    0 

Current  Church  Ex- 
penses             352,000    0    0 

Church  Building  and 
Bestoration        ...       650.000    0    0 


Balance 


Total 


2,002,000    0    0 
324  14    0 

£1045U58  14    0 


hundred:  namely,  thirty-four  in  England 
and  Wales,  twelve  in  Ireland,  seven  in  Scot- 
land, seventy-four  in  the  colonies  and  in 
missionary  districts,  and  fifty-six  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  its  mia&icti- 
ary  districts.  All  these  bishops,  except  thoee 
of  Ireland,  derive  their  ministerial  sucoa>sian 
from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  especially  from  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury. 

Enlightened.    [iLLUMiNAn.] 
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Tfrffi^^^pl^^^    [Obiobn.] 

Bnoch,  St.    [Ebntiob&n.] 

IBTy^l^iHfyni  gation  ■ — The  term  used  for 
the  ceremony  of  placing  an  archbishop  or 
Ufihop  in  his  stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral, 
on  his  taking  possession  of  the  See. 

EnsilUUi.  Fbancisoo  db  [b,  1520»  d,  1570]. 
—A  Spaniard  who  embraced  the  Betormation, 
and  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Spanish. 
He  escaped  to  England,  bat  his  brother 
Jacques,  who  was  also  a  Protestant,  was  burnt 
in  Itftly,  1546. 

Spact. — ^A  number  in  the  calculations  of 
Esster  indicating  the  excess  of  the  solar  above 
the  lunar  year.  The  solar  year  contains 
eleven  more  days  than  the  lunar,  from  whence 
it  follows  that  the  moon  being  new  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  she  must  be  11  days  old  upon 
the  last  day  of  December,  or  when  the  sun 
has  finished  his  annual  course.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  year,  adding  these  11  days,  the 
moon  will  be  22  days  b^ore  the  sun,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  33 ;  then,  by  taking 
off  30  days  for  an  intercalary  month,  there 
remains  three  for  the  £pcu;t  In  the  follow- 
ing year  11  will  again  be  added,  making  14 
for  the  E^act,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
cyde,  addmg  11  to  the  Epact  of  the  last  year, 
and  always  rejecting  30,  by  counting  it  as  an 
■^'^'^iffnal  month.  But  in  the  Bissextile,  or 
Leap-year,  the  Epact  contains  12  days,  because 
then  the  year  is  a  day  longer  than  ordinary, 
80  that  it  goes  from  3  to  15  for  the  Epact, 
from  thence  to  26,  and  so  on.  The  Epact 
clearly  bears  upon  the  age  of  the  moon  on 
January  Ist  of  a  given  year,  and  so  on  any 
day  in  that  year,  and  therefore  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  Paschal  full  moon. 

Sparoliy  [Or.  ^parehia], — The  Qreek  word 
for  province.  It  denotes,  in  ecclesiastical 
phrases, a  province  governed  by  aMetropolitan 
hsTing  several  bishops  under  him.  In  the 
Roasian  Church  at  the  present  time  a  bishop 
ia  called  an  fpareh, 

SphMmu     CoxnrciL   of.       [Cottncils; 

KbsTOBIAK  fiXRBST.] 

SphesnSy  Bobber  Council  op.  —  So 
called  from  its  violent  and  overbearing  pro- 
ceedings, assembled  by  the  Emperor  Tlieo- 
dosius  in  449,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bioaconis,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He 
'^  supported  by  two  Imperial  Commis- 
ooners,  Dv  a  great  body  of  monks,  headed  by 
the  abbot'Banumas,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who 
vere  admitted  into  the  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  any  refractory  members. 
Qnestions  were  carried  by  factious  acclamations 
^ithin,  and  the  Connal  was  overawed  by 
notooa  mobs  without.  Dioeoorus  procured  the 
▼indication  of  Entyches  [Euttchians],  and 
Flavian,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
fpfoeed  Uie  heretic,  died  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  at  the  CounciL  Eusebius  of 
Borylamn  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but 


found  means  of  escaping  to  Rome.  The  Em- 
peror confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
but  he  died  soon  after,  and  a  Council  was  sum- 
monedatChalcedonin451  whichreversedthem. 

Sphroniy  St.,  bom  at  Nisibis,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Edessa, 
m  Sjrria,  was  bom  in  the  fourth  century,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  St.  Ephrem  states  in  his  works 
that  he  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  who 
suffered  as  confessors  for  the  faith  of  Christ. 
"Yea,'*  he  adds,  "I  am  the  kindred  of 
martyrs."  He  studied  in  early  life  as  a  cate- 
chumen under  St.  James,  Bishop  of  Nisibis, 
whom  he  may  have  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Nic»a  in  325.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  bishop,  Ephrem  seems  to  have  migrated  to 
Edessa,  where  at  first  he  devoted  hmaself  to 
teaching  the  natives,  but  afterwards  he  em- 
braced the  monastic  life,  and  began  to  write 
his  numerous  works.  He  travelled  to  CsBsarea, 
in  Cappadoda,  and  was  well  received  by  St. 
Basil,  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  by  whom  he  was  made  a  deacon.  From 
CsBsarea  Ephrem  returned  to  Edessa  to  refute 
numerous  heresies  that  had  sprung  up  there. 
He  succeeded  in  destroying  the  influence  of 
the  heretical  songs  which  were  becoming 
popular,  by  composing  Christian  hymns,  and 
training  choirs  to  sing  them.  Sozomen  re- 
lates that  when  Basil  of  Ctesarea  would  have 
made  Ephrem  a  bishop,  the  saint  pretended 
madness  to  avoid  the  honour  of  consecration. 
He  retired  again  to  his  monastic  life,  only 
issuing  forth  m)m  time  to  time  to  combat  the 
heretics.  His  last  recorded  act  was  to  prevail 
upon  the  rich  in  Edessa  to  distribute  their 
stores  of  food  to  the  poor  during  the  severe 
famine  that  raged  in  that  city.  He  probably 
died  in  373.  He  wrote  several  tracts  in 
Syriac,  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  were 
so  well  received  that  they  were  read  publicly 
in  churches  after  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
were  translated  into  Greek,  and  are  cited  by 
St.  BasU  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Pho- 
tius  had  seen  forty-nine  homilies  by  this 
Father,  and  made  extracts  from  them.  St. 
Ephrem  wrote  many  hymns  in  Syriac,  which 
were  sung  in  the  churches.  Also  he  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  all  the 
Bible,  of  controversial  tracts  against  a  great 
many  heretics,  and  of  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  His  commentaries  and 
controversial  tracts  are  lost,  but  Gerard  Vos- 
sius  has  published  a  considerable  number  of 
his  moral  discourses  and  hymns.  Some  have 
questioned  their  authenticity,  but  on  slender 
grounds.  Ambrosius  Camaldulus  published 
some  of  St.  Ephrem's  works  in  1490,  but 
Vossius's  edition,  printed  at  Rome,  in  three 
volumes,  in  a  single  volume  at  Cologne  in 
1603,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1619,  is  much  more 
complete.  The  Syrians  profess  to  have  a 
great  many  manuscripts  in  Syriac  and  Arabic 
written  by  St.  Ephrem,  whom  they  call  the 
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Syritm  Prophet,  BeUarmme  describes  Eph- 
rem*8  works  as  *'  pious  rather  than  learned." 
As  a  commentator  his  object  is  rather  to  edify 
than  to  instruct ;  as  a  poet  he  possesses  con- 
siderable talent,  but  his  style  is  marred  by 
too  great  diffusenees.  His  personal  cha- 
racter, his  great  humility,  his  deep  piety, 
his  gentleness  and  self-ssicrifice,  stamp  him 
as  a  saint  of  Qod. 

EpictetlUlv  a  native  of  Hierapolis,  was 
in  his  youth  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  captain 
of  Nero's  Guard.  He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  during  his  captivity  ^ve  many  instances 
of  his  capability  of  carrying  out  the  motto  of 
his  sect,  "Bear  and  forbear."  A  story  is 
told  of  him  that  one  day  his  master^  in  a  rage, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  his  shin,  and  Epictetus 
begged  him  not  to  break  his  leg.  Whereupon 
Epaphroditus  dealt  a  still  heavier  blow,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  slave's  leg,  and  the 
only  remark  he  vouchsafed  was,  *'  Look  ye, 
sir :  did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  never  leave 
until  you  had  broken  my  logP"  After  his 
death  his  discourses  were  published,  which 
contain  many  passages  more  like  the  ideas 
of  a  Christian  than  those  of  a  heathen,  and 
St.  Augustine  quotes  him  several  times,  and 
frequently  adds  words  of  commendation.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian  an  edict  was  issued  for 
the  banishment  of  all  philosophers,  and  Epic- 
tetus was  naturally  included  in  the  list ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he  was  enabled 
to  return. 

Sjlioiinui  \h,  342  B.C.,  d,  270]. — An 
Athenian,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  main 
bystems  of  heathen  philosophy  and  morality 
with  which  early  Christianity  was  brought 
into  contact  [Acts  xvii.  18].  In  morals,  as 
based  upon  philosophy,  Epicurus  taught  and 
accepted  happiness  as  the  greatest  object  in 
life,  and  placed  this  happiness  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  individual^  hence  he  exhorted  to 
moderation,  on  the  ground  that  excess  di- 
minished enjoyment  by  injuring  health.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  system  obviously  rests  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  condemn  moderate 
indulgence  in  what  is  called  vice ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  followers 
of  Epicurus  his  system  led  to  abandonment  of 
all  moral  restraint.  He  himself,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  moral  and  decorous  in 
life.  Lucretius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  that 
imply  real  moral  elevation^  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  real  meaning  was  in  the  sense  of  that 
utilitarian  system  of  morality  which  was  in 
the  last  generation  elaborated  by  Bentham 
and  his  s&ool,  and  which  is  subject  to  similar 
weakness.  Epicurus  at  least  made  an  effort 
after  some  sort  of  moral  system,  which  he 
failed  to  find  in  the  deca3nLng  religion  around 
him,  and  so  far  was  probably  better  than  his 
fellows.  His  philosophy  of  the  universe  attri- 
buted it  to  the  concourse  and  combination  of 
atoms,  one  of  the  products  being  even  the  soul 
of  man.    Such  teaching  necessarily  negatived 


all  ideas  of  future  immortality  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  so  came  into  direct  conflict  with 
Christian  doctrine.  But  here,  too,  it  would 
almost  appear  from  Lucretius  that  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  philosopher  was  to  deliver  men  from 
the  fear  of  constant  interference  on  the  part  of 
gods — ^who,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  time, 
were  not  moral,  but  acted  capriciously  and 
tyrannically  from  mere  personal  feeling — ^by 
setting  up  uie  uniformity  of  nature  and  of  law. 
From  this  point  of  view  his  physical  philoeopb^ 
also  may  have  been  a  real  moral  advance  upon 
popular  belief.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of 
its  ideas  are  adopted  by  modem  sdenoe.  [Ma- 
TRB.TAT.i8M.]  It  is  to  DC  feared  that  much  even 
of  the  morality  of  our  own  day  rises  little,  if 
at  all,  above  that  of  this  ancient  heathen. 

Epigonation. — A  square  piece  of  doth 
whicn  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the  right 
side.  It  is  worn  by  both  bishops  and  priests 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  napkin  with  which  Christ  girded 
ffimsftlf  when  washing  the  disciples*  feet. 

Epiphaaiiuif  Bishop  op  Pavia  \h.  438 j). — 
He  was  prepared  for  holy  orders,  and  ordained 
by  St.  Crispinus,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  St  Crispinus  nominated  him  as 
his  successor,  and  on  nis  death  St.  Epiphanius 
was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  in  467. 
He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Emperor  Anthemius  and  his 
son-in-law,  Ricimer,  in  469,  and,  in  474,  he 
was  despatched  to  Euric,  King  of  the  Yisi- 
ffoths,  at  Toulouse,  to  condude  a  treaty 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  Glycerins. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Emperor  Romulus 
Augustulus  by  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli, 
in  476,  when  Pavia  was  sacked  by  Odoacer, 
St.  Epiphanius  saved  his  sister,  St.  Honorata, 
and  many  others,  from  being  taken  captive, 
and  so  far  prevailed  with  Odoacer  as  to  gain 
for  the  town  an  exemption  from  taxation  for 
five  years.  When  Odoacer  was  defeated  by 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  in  489,  Epiphanius 
was  again  employed  to  use  his  influence  oo 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  so  successful 
that  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Gundobald,  King 
of  the  Burgundians,  to  redeem  the  prisoneis 
who  had  been  carried  away  into  Italy.  It  is 
said  that  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  release 
of  six  thousand  captives,  some  of  ^om  Gundo- 
bald set  free  without  a  ransom.  In  496,  he 
went  to  Theodoric*s  court  at  Bavenna,  to 
request  a  discharge  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
Liguria,  and  two-thirds  of  what  he  asked  was 
granted.  He  died  in  495,  a  few  da}r8  after 
his  return  to  Pavia  from  this  expedition. 

Epiphaning,  Bishop  op  Salaxib,  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  probably  between 
310  and  320,  at  Besanduke,  in  Palestine,  near 
Eleutheropolis.  Much  of  his  youth  was  spent 
in  Egypt  among  the  monks,  who  implanted 
in  him  a  strong  religious  devotion  and  aeal 
for  an  ascetic  life.  He  was  at  one  time  in 
great  danger  through  the  temptations  of  i 
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>etiitifiil  €hioBtic  women  who  endeavoured 
to  peiBuade  him  to  join  their  sect.  On  his 
telling  his  yiardianw,  the  monks,  of  the 
Dstter,  inqmry  was  made,  which  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  about  eighty  Gnostics.  At 
tvenhr  yean  of  age  he  returned  to  Beqanduke, 
and  pkced  himseu  under  the  guidance  of  St. 
Uilaiion,  the  founder  of  Monasticism  in 
Pliiestine.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Euty- 
otdus,  Bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  built  a 
monastery  in  his  native  place,  of  which  he 
himsdf  undertook  the  direction.  In  367,  he 
vas  aj^xnnted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salamis, 
afterwards  called  Constantia,  and  soon  made 
himself  famous  by  his  eloquence  and  piety. 
Daring  his  episcopate  he  founded  many 
mooasteriee  in  Cyprus.  He  was  constantly 
fonialted  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
dpiine,  and  took  part  in  all  the  leading 
coatrovennes  of  the  age.  About  376  a  dispute 
irose  which  Epiphauius  was  summoned  to 
Antioch  to  settle.  Yitalis,  a  priest  of  Antioch, 
had  been  consecrated  bishop  by  the  heretic 
Apdlinaiis,  and  Epiphanius  endeavoured  to 
coovinoe  Yitalis  of  the  right  of  the  orthodox 
Bishop  PaulinuB  to  the  See.  In  382,  he  went 
to  Kome,  where  with  St.  Jerome  and  Paulinus 
of  Antioch  he  again  took  part  in  the  ApoUin- 
arian  omtroversy.  Whik  at  Rome  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Paula,  who  in  the 
fdlowing  year  visited  him  at  Salamis,  on  her 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Epiphanius 
had  had  from  his  youth  a  profound  horror  of 
Origenism,  and  hearing,  in  394,  that  it  had 
grown  up  in  Paleatine,  he  went  thither  to 
ixeach  against  it.  His  sermon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  ^prusalem  roused  the  indignation  of 
Bflhop  John,  who  sent  the  archdeacon  to 
quiet  him,  and  afterwards  accused  him  of 
^ing  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  rather 
than  to  promote  the  glory  of  Gtod.  Epipha- 
nias  retorted  by  charging  the  Bishop  with 
being  an  Arian  and  an  Origenist;  and  the 
disp^  grew  ao  hot  that  many  friends  inter- 
powd  on  botii  sides.  After  a  long  struggle 
the  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  Epipha- 
moa,  but  this  only  led  to  his  becoming  en- 
gaged in  another  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
for  Hieophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
1^  previously  published  an  attack  on  the 
Anthiopomor|diirts,  in  399  issued  a  Pbschal 
letter  against  the  followers  of  Origen,  and 
calkd  upon  Epiphanius  to  help  him.  A 
couBcfl  of  Cypnan  bishops  was  called,  Origen 
*ad  his  woiks  were  condemned,  and  letters 
were  sent  to  St.  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of 
(Constantinople,  and  other  bishops  who  had 
reeetred  in  a  friendly  manner  about  three 
hundred  Nitrian  monks,  who  had  fled  from 
the  aawer  of  Theophilus.  St.  Chrysostom  not 
<>Dlf  doregarded  the  warning  contaiued  in 
tile  letter,  but  reprimanded  Theophilus 
aod  Spi|^anius  for  encroaching  upon  his 
•piioopal  jurisdiction.  In  the  winter  of 
^  ^phanins  set  sail  for  Constantinople, 
■t  the  request  of  llieophilus,  in  the  hope 


of  destroying  the  Origenism  which  stiU 
remained  there.  He  was  welcomed  by 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  become  discon- 
tented with  St.  Chrysostom's  administration, 
and  his  first  act  on  arriving  in  the  city  was  to 
ordain  a  deacon  in  the  monastic  church.  He 
requested  that  the  Patriarch  would  subscribe 
to  a  document  condemning  Origen  and  his 
monks,  and  on  his  refusal  Epiphanius  held  a 
council,  and  was  urged  by  his  supporters  to 
preach  against  St.  Chrysostom  openly.  Be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  had  gone  too  &r, 
Epiphamus  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Salamis,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the  spring  of 
403.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  calendar  on 
May  12th.  His  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Aneoratu$9nd  the  FanarioHf 
are  entirely  composed  of  expositions  of  doc- 
trine and  attacks  upon  heresies,  particularly 
upon  Origenism. 

El^vhany,  or  ICanifestation  of 
Clinst  to  the  Gentiles.— The  word 
Epiphany  being  Greek,  points  out  to  us  that 
tlus  festival,  observed  on  Jan.  6th,  is  of 
Eastern  origin.  In  the  early  da^  of  the 
Greek  Church  this  festival  was  considered  the 
most  important  after  Easter,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Probably  their  name  J/h- 
phaneia  originally  had  reference  to  the  *'  shin- 
ing forth"  of  the  Divine  Light  when  Christ 
was  bom.  They  also  sometimes  called  it 
ThMphaneia,  **  shining  forth  of  God."  The 
first  time  we  hear  of  it  is  in  the  year  200,  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
that  in  Gaul  it  was  kept  as  a  separate  festival 
from  Christinas.  The  incident  of  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  was  probably  taken  as  typical 
of  the  extension  of  tne  Go4)el  to  the  Gentile 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  keeping  of  this  festival  the 
story  of  the  Wise  Men  did  not  receive  the 
prominence,  in  the  different  instanees  in  which 
Christ  manifested  Himself  to  the  world,  that 
it  has  now.  This  prominence  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  their  visit  was  read  in 
the  Gk)spel  for  the  day.  The  story  that  there 
were  three  of  them,  that  they  were  kings, 
and  that  their  names  were  Melchior,  Gkispar, 
and  Balthazar,  are  all  purely  romantic  addi- 
tions of  the  twelfth  century.  The  festival  of 
the  Epiphany  commemorates,  not  only  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  but  the  Manifestation  of  Christ 
at  His  Baptism  [morning  second  lesson],  and 
in  His  first  miracle  [evening  second  lesson]. 
Although  not  now  regarded  as  part  of  tHe 
Christmas  festival,  its  name  of  Twelfth  Day 
shows  the  close  connexion  in  which  it  stood 
to  that  day  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

Episcopacy. — ^This  institution  of  the 
Church  has  been  discussed  under  the  head 
Bishop,  and  to  it,  therefore,  we  would  refer 
the  reader.  A  few  words  ma^  be  added  here 
on  the  history  of  the  distinctive  theory,  that 
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the  threefold  ministry  is  of  Divine  institution. 
That  "bishop"  and  "presbyter"  are  con- 
vertible terms  in  the  New  Testament  seems 
clear,  and  upon  this  huit  the  Congregation- 
alists  rest  their  contention  that  Episcopacy 
was  a  later  development  of  the  Church.  We 
shall  consider  this  theory  more  at  length 
under  the  head  Prbsbytbkian,  but  it  ib  clear 
that  Episcopacy  was  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the 
Apostles,  and  one  opinion  is  that  it  was 
instituted  by  the  Apostles  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  But  so  important  a  change  would 
hardly  have  been  wrought  in  silence;  we 
should  have  had  some  hint  of  it  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  That  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  was  under  the  rule  of 
St.  James  seems  clear,  and  this  was  the  form 
of  government  likely  to  have  been  adopted 
in  &e  other  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  West 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  St.  Paul  evidently  kept 
his  Churches  under  his  own  hand,  and  when 
this  was  no  longer  possible  to  him  he  sent 
representatives,  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  to 
oraain  elders;  the  inference  being  that  the 
ordinary  elders  could  not  do  so.  He  sent  them 
to  Ejphesus  and  Crete  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  it  is  argued,  that  though  these  Churches 
had  been  in  existence  several  years,  their 
resident  ministers  had  no  powers  to  ordain. 
Whether  the  angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  in 
Rev.  i.-iii.  were  bishops,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  absolute  confidence,  though  the 
TO-obability  is  great.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  of 
Durham,  the  most  learned  prelate  on  the 
bench,  and  second  to  none  in  candour  and 
breadth  of  view,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Fhilippiant  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Episcopacy,  though  valuable  as  a 
form  of  Church  government,  was  post-Apo- 
stolic In  his  recently  published  edition, 
however,  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  he  has 
withdrawn  this  opinion,  and  tells  us  that 
a  close  examination  of  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius has  convinced  him  that  Episcopacy 
was  an  earlier  institution  of  the  Churdi, 
and  therefore  Apostolic,  though  he  is  still 
of  opinion  that  "sacerdotalism"  finds  no 
countenance. 

Ei|i8Copal  Begister.— The  volume 
containing  the  official  acts  of  the  Bishop  of  a 
See.  Such  a  volume  is  always  kept  by  each 
bishop.  It  generally  has  at  the  beginning 
the  record  of  his  consecration,  or  appointment, 
then  in  former  times  followed  Bulls  and  other 
privileges  which  he  received  from  the  Popes, 
then  the  records  of  the  diocese.  The  fulness 
of  these  varies  much  in  different  dioceses. 
Those  of  Canterbury  and  York  contain 
accounts  of  visitations,  convocations,  councils, 
as  well  as  w  vast  number  of  letters.  Some 
contain  transcripts  of  older  documents,  which 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  therefore  in  im- 
minent danger  of  perishing.  From  the 
Bishop  of  Chester^s  invaluable  work.  Regis- 


trum  Sacrum  Anglieanum,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information  respecting  the  Registers 
of  each  See : — 

Those  of  Canterbury  begin  with  Archbishop 
Peckham  in  1279.  His  predecessor,  Kil- 
warby,  on  being  preferred  to  a  foreign  See  and 
made  a  cardinal,  carried  away  to  Rome  all  the 
registers  up  to  his  own  time.  Since  Peck- 
ham,  those  of  the  Archbishops  Stratford  and 
Bradwardine  are  missing,  and  a  few  are  im- 
perfect. They  are  in  the  Lambeth  Library 
as  far  as  the  end  of  Potter.  Those  of  Herring 
and  his  successors  to  the  present  time  are  at 
the  Vicar-General*s  Office,  Doctors*  Commons 
There  is  an  excellent  index  to  the  contents  of 
each  volume  in  Lambeth  Library  by  Dr. 
DucareL 

London  begins  1306,  with  Bishop  Baldock. 
Segrave,  Newport,  Bintworth,  Stratford, 
Northburgh,  and  Sudbury,  are  missing. 
There  is  an  abstract  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Winchester  begins  with  Pontoise.  Part  of 
Beaufort  is  missing.  There  is  an  index  of 
them  by  Alchin  in  Uie  British  Museum. 

Those  marked  with  a  star  in  the  following 
list  have  either  a  transcript  or  oopioos  ex> 
tracts  in  the  British  Museum : — 

♦^/y  begins  1336;  •Lincoln,  1217;  Lich^ 
Jield,  1296 ;  •  JFells,  1309 ;  •Salisbury,  1297  ; 
•Exeter,  1267;  Norwich,  1299;  JToreestm;  1268; 
•Hereford,  1276;  Chichester,  1397;  Eoeh^ter, 
1319;  York  (Gray),  1216;  Carlisle,  1292 
(Halton,  Ross,  Kirkby,  Welton,  Appleby ;  the 
rest  lost) .  Durham,  mostly  lost.  Welsh,  none 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  except  a  few 
extracts. 

EpisOOpilUi,  SiMOK  r^.  1683,  d.  1643], 
the  princip^  support  of  the  Arminians,  was 
bom.  and  died,  at  Amsterdam.  He  studied  at 
Leyden,  under  Jacob  Arminius  and  Francis 
Gh>marus,  and  took  his  M.A.  in  1606 ;  he  then 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  was  ready  to  take  orders  when  the  great 
disputes  commenced  between  Gomarus  and 
Arminius;  and  Episcopius,  siding  with  the 
latter,  met  with  unexpected  difficmtiee  in  the 
matter  of  his  ordination.  He  therefore  left 
Leyden  in  1609,  and  went  for  a  short  time  to 
Franeker,  and  thence  to  France.  Returning 
to  Holland  in  1610,  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Bleyswick,  a  small  village  near  Rotterdam. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Hague  in  1611,  held  before  the  States 
of  the  province  between  six  contia-Remon- 
strant  and  six  Remonstrant  ministers,  and  here 
gave  proof  of  his  learning  and  abilities.  The 
same  year,  Gomarus  having  resigned  the 
Chair  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  Episcopius  was 
chosen  to  fill  it,  but  he  had  to  sufiEer  many 
censures  and  insults  on  the  score  of  being 
an  Arminian.  The  States  of  Holland  having 
invited  him  with  the  rest  of  the  professois  dP 
the  seven  united  provinces  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,    he    went    thither   with    some    other 
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Rfimonstrant  ministers,  but  the  S3niod  would 
not  allow  any  of  them  to  vote  in  the  assembly, 
being  resoly^d  to  look  upon  them  only  as 
peisons  oome  to  be  tried.  Episcopius  made 
a  speech,  declaring  that  they  were  ready 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  Synod ; 
bat  he  was  told  that  they  were  met  not  to 
debate  and  argue,  but  to  judge  and  give 
Kntence.  The  Remonstrant^  thinking  these 
tenns  anreasonable,  refused  to  submit,  so 
they  were  expelled  from  the  assembly,  which 
at  once  proceeded  to  examine  and  g^ve 
sentence  on  their  writings.  They  defended 
Ukemselyes  with  the  pen,  EpiBi-opius  being 
their  chief  writer.  The  Synod  deprived  them 
of  their  benefices,  and  banished  them  from 
the  territories  of  the  oommonwealth.  Upon 
^  Episcopius  went  into  the  Spanish  Low 
Coontnes  and  stayed  there  during  the  truce, 
and  meantime  he  not  only  defended  his  own 
paity,  but  wrote  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 
When  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Botch  was  renewed,  he  went  to  France,  until, 
in  1626,  he  was  aUowed  to  return  to  HoUand, 
and  undertook  the  care  of  a  church  of  the 
Remonstrants  at  Rotterdam.  In  1634  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam  as  preacher,  and, 
besides,  was  made  head  of  the  Arminian 
College  there.  Episcopius  was  the  author  of 
many  treatises,  which  are  looked  on  as  the 
ttandard  of  Arminian  theology. 

IBijB&MtLem  and  Gospels,  as  part  of  the 
Htugical  worship  of  the  Church,  are  of  con- 
lidenble  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  Fathers.  St.  Chrysostom 
aayi,  Rom.  xix.,  in  Acts.  cap.  ix.,  "  The  Deacon 
stands  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice  pronounces, 
^Letiu  attemdJ'  Then  the  lessons  are  begun ; " 
vlddi  lessons,  as  appears  from  his  liturgy,  are 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  which  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  deacon  has  put  the  people  in 
mind  of  this  attention.  To  tins  testimony  we 
m^  add  that  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  pre&.oe 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
and  in  his  tenth  sermon  <fe  Verb.  Apost : — *  *  We 
heaid  &st  the  apostolical  lesson,  then  we  sang 
aiMhn,  and  after  that  the  Gospel  was  read." 
The  nortion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the 
EpisUe  is  usually  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  mostly  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
P^  but  passages  from  the  prophecies  of 
laaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Joel  are  al^  read  as 
Epistles.  Sp«^  dignity  has  always  been 
attached  to  the  reading  of  the  Gk)6pel  in  the 
Communion  Service :  the  people  stand  to  show 
nvereoce,  and  **  throughout  all  the  Churches 
(rf  the  East,"  St.  Jerome  says,  "when  the 
Qo^tel  is  about  to  be  read,  tapers  are  lighted, 
thouh  it  be  broad  daylight,  not  to  scatter 
the  &kne88,  bat  as  a  sign  of  joy,  .  .  .  that, 
oader  the  symbol  of  bocUly  hght,  that  light 
may  he  shadowed  forth  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Psalter,  *  Thy'word,  O  Lord,  is  a  lantern 
vnto  my  fe^  and  a  4ig^t  unto  my  paths  ' " 
[fyitt.  adv.  Vigiitmt.l* 
aii^l3» 


Epistle  Side-— The  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Epistie  is  read — supposinfi^  the 
altar  to  be  at  the  east,  it  is  the  south  side. 

Spistolariimi. — A  book  containing  the 
Epistles  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 

Epistoler  or  Epistler.— The  priest  ap. 
pointed  to  read  the  Epistle.  The  24th  Canon 
of  the  Church  of  England  contains  these'words: 
*^  In  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  Holy  Conununion  shall  be  administered  on 
'|>rincipal  feast-days,  sometimes  by  the  bishop 
(if  he  be  present),  and  sometimes  by  the  dean, 
and  sometimes  by  a  canon  or  prebendary ; 
the  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope, 
and  being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and 
epistler,  agreeably  according  to  the  advertise- 
ments published  in  the  seventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  Jebb  says :  "Epistolers  are  still 
statutable  officers  in  several  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation,  though  in  most  it  has  &ll(n 
into  desuetude.  It  is  retained  at  Durham. 
The  epistoler  and  gospeller  are  sometimes 
called  deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  the  cathedral 
statutes.  The  epistoler,  according  to  our 
present  rubric,  strictiy  interpreted,  must  be  a 
priest.  In  the  Roman  Church  he  is  a  sub- 
deacon.  But  by  Archbishop  Grindal's  In- 
junctions in  1571,  it  was  required  that  parish 
clerks  should  be  able  to  read  the  first  Lesson 
and  Epistie." 

Epitaphs. — A  name  originally  given  to 
verses  sung  in  honour  of  the  dead  at  their 
funerals,  though  it  soon  came  to  be  used,  as 
at  present,  for  inscriptions  on  their  monu- 
ments. The  Greeks  inscribed  only  the  name 
of  the  dead  person,  with  the  words,  "  Good 
man,  happiness  to  you !  "  The  Athenians 
wrote  the  person's  name,  with  the  name  of  his 
&,ther  and  of  his  tribe.  The  Romans  prefixed 
"  D.  M.,"  or  "  Diis^Ianibus,"  to  their  epitaphs, 
and  in  addition  often  used  the  opportunity  to 
threaten  anyone  who  should  disturb  the  dead 
man's  ashes.  It  was  also  customary  to  adorn 
the  monuments  with  representations  of  the 
famous  deeds  of  the  dead. '  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian epitaphs  existing  are  those  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  early 
persecutions,  and  they  one  and  all  breathe  the 
language  of  hope  and  faith,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  pagan  origin.  [Catacombs.]  In  England 
epitaphs  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
'clergyman  of  the  parish  in  case  of  any  unor- 
thodox doctrine  being  expressed  in  them.  But 
his  discretion  is  limited  by  the  legal  courts. 

Era  or  IBra. — ^A-  word  which  Spanish 
authors  introduced  into  chronology,  to  express 
the  beginning  of  some  extraordinary  change, 
as  of  reigns,  etc.  It  comes  from  ^ra,  a 
tribute  imposed  on  Spaniards  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  39  B.O.,  under  the  consulship  of  L. 
Marcus  Censorius  and  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus, 
about  the  year  716  of  Rome.  It  was  used  in 
Spain  till  about  1383,  and  in  Portugal  till 
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1415,  when  the  yean  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
substituted  in  its  place.  Other  humous  eras 
in  chronology  are  the  Roman  era,  ▲.u.c, 
dating  from  the  building  of  the  city,  corre- 
sponding to  753  B.C. ;  that  of  Nabonassar, 
corresponding  to  747  B.C.,  uspd  by  the  ancient 
Persians  and  astronomers ;  that  of  the  Greek 
SelencidsB,  312  b.o.,  when  Seleucus  Nicanor 
settied  in  Syria,  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Christian,  dating 
approximately  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the 
Diocletian,  and  the  Jewish.  The  date  of  an» 
era  is  fixed  upon  b^  the  general  consent  of  a 
nation  or  community.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  eras:  their 
Olympiads  were  periods  of  four  years,  the  first 
Olympiad  dating  776  b.c.  The  Jews  did  not 
use  an  era  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ; 
and  then  they  adopted  that  of  the  SelencidsB, 
dating  from  312  m.c.  But.  the  Jews  now  use 
an  era  of  their  own,  dating  from  the  Creation, 
which  they  place  in  3761  e.g. 

The  Christian  era  begins  upon  the  1st  of 
January,  after  the  birth  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  is  commonly  fixed  to  Dec. 
25th,  and  754  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and  Cal- 
pumius  Piso.  This  is  probably  not  the  exact 
year  of  our  Lord*s  birth.  But  for  practical 
purposes  this  date  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted throughout  Christendom.  The  Vener- 
able Bede  uses  it  in  his  history.  This  era  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  JHoHysian,  from  the 
fact  that  Dionj'Bius  Exiguus  was  the  first 
advocate  and  proposer  of  it.  Research  has 
made  it  probable  that  our  Lord*s  birth  really 
took  place  four  years  earlier  than  the  received 
era,  therefore  in  our  Reference  Bibles  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  marked  "  b.c.  4." 

llie  Diocletian  era  is  called  the  key  of 
Christian  chronology;  this  period  begins  at 
the  first  year  of  Diocletian^s  i^ign,  which 
falls  in  with  Aug.  29th,  a.d.  284.  This  com- 
putation is  made  good  b^  the  authorities  of 
Theophilus  and  St.  Cynl,  Archbishops  of 
Alexandria,  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  and  others.  This  era  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  West  of  Europe,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Era  of  Constantinople,  called  also  the 
Byzantine  era ;  it  reckons  from  the  Creation, 
which  it  places  in  5508  b.c.  It  was  formerly 
in  use  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  is  still  used* 
by  the  Albanians. 

The  Hegiray  the  Mussulman  era,  dating 
from  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  in  622. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  found  that 
the  calendar  founded  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
upon  that  of  Augustus  was  defective,  owing 
to  the  solar  year  consisting  of  366  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  instead  of  365  days, 
six  hours,  as  had  been  reckoned.  Conse- 
quently, the  calendar  had  fallen  ten  days 
wrong,  and  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  the 
11th  instead  of  the  ^Ist  of  March.     Conse- 


quently, Pope  Gregory  XHI.  ordered  that 
1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only,  and  that 
a  year  ending  a  century  should  not  be  bis- 
sextile, with  the  exception-of  that  ending  every 
fourth  century.  Thus  1700  and  1800  were 
not  leap-years,  nor  will  1900  be  so,  though 
2,000  wUL  All  the  Western  European 
countries  graduaUy  adopted  this  New  Style 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
except  Great  Britain,  which  did  not  accept 
it  until  1751.  The  dislike  which  was  felt  by 
the  rural  population  to  the  change  is  not  so 
entirely  passed  away  but  that  the  present 
writer  has  heard  old  people  lamenting,  and 
averring  on  the  authority  of  their  grandmotheiis 
that  Old  Christmas  Day  was  the  true  one,  one 
evidence  being  that  their  bees  still  hummed 
on  Old  Christmas  Eve.  In  Russia,  and  the 
East  generally,  the  Old  Style  is  still  retained. 

EramiiUl,  DBsmnuvs,  was  bom  at 
Rotterdam,  Oct.  28th,  1467.  His  father  wa« 
a  physician  named  Gerard.  This  name, 
between  which  and  Dedderius  Erasmus  there 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  any  afifinitr, 
the  son  dropped  in  early  life.  Dr.  Jortin 
remarkB  on  this  : — *'  In  his  youth  he  took  the 
name  of  Erasmus,  ha\^g  before  gone  by  that 
of  Gerard,  which  in  the  German  language 
means  'amiable.'  Following  the  fashion  of 
learned  men  of  those  times,  who  affected  to 
give  their  names  a  Latin  or  Greek  turn,  he 
called  himself  Desiderius,  which  in  Latin,  and 
Erasmus,  which  in  Greek,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification as  Gerard."  A  notion  prevailB  in 
Holland  that  Erasmus  was  reckoner  dull  as  a 
child,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  his  father,  on  discovering  in  him  early 
marks  of  talent,  resolved  to  give  him  the  hert 
education  in  his  power.  Both  these  aoconnU 
may  be  true.  The  wretched  and  heavy  kind 
of  school  learning  then  in  fashion  was  pro- 
bably against  the  genius  of  a  sharp,  sensible 
boy,  and  when  he  was  afterwards  sent,  at  nine 
years  of  age,  to  school  at  Deventer,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  best  in  the 'Netherlands  for 
classical  literature,  he  gained  such  a  name 
that  one  of  the  masters  prophesied  of  him  that 
"  he  would  one  day  prove  the  envy  and  wonder 
of  all  Germany.'*  While  at  school  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ^ther  and  mother ; 
the  latter  died  of  the  plague  at  Deventer  while 
on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  her  husband  did  not 
long  survive  her.  The  plague  drove  Erajsmos 
from  school  when  he  was  about  fourteen ; 
upon  which  his  guardians,  who  seem  to  have 
treated  him  very  badly,  resolved,  in  order  to 
get  what  little  fortune  he  had  into  their  own 
hands,  to  force  him  to  enter  a  monastery. 
Accordingly  he  passed  several  yean  changing 
from  one  convent  to  another,  learning,  mean- 
while, to  hate  much  that  he  saw  of  the 
system,  and  gaining  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Church  which  he 
afterwards  showed  in  the  books  he  published 
on  the  subject     He  was  able,  through  the 
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ioflnence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  to 
olitain  a  post  in  the  Uniyenity  of  Paris. 
Among  his  pupils  were  some  English  noble- 
men, particularly  William  Blount,  Lord 
Moon^oy,  at  whose  invitation  he  first  visited 
Eo^and.  Before  goin^  to  Paris  he  was 
onkined  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  He 
went  to  Oxford  when  he  came  to  England, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  those 
men  with  whom  his  name  is  always  asso- 
dstod—Ji^in  Colet,  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
Pftol's,  and  Thomas  More.  With  their  aid 
be  was  snooeesful  in  introducing  at  Oxford 
that  alarming  novelty,  the  study  of  Greek. 
Up  to  this  time  Hub  hmg^age  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  many  people  were  alarmed, 
feuing  that  it  might  tend  to  shake  the  &uth 
of  the  young  men  at  the  university.  About 
this  time  he  published  his  Adagn^  and  several 
other  works  in  Latin.  He  was  appointed 
tnvelHng  tutor  to  the  son  of  one  of  this  royal 
physicians,  and  with  him  visited  Italy.  His 
time  had  preceded  him  to  Rome,  and  the  lead- 
ing divines  of  that  city  vied  with  each  other  in 
paying  attentions  to  one  so  distinguished  for 
genius,  and  for  his  exertions  as  a  restorer  of 
leammg.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
his  friends  asked  him  to  return  to  England  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  young  king,  to  whom 
be  was  already  well  known.  He  willingly 
Qontplied,  telling  Colet  on  his  arrival  that 
**  theie  was  no  country  which  had  furnished 
him  with  so  many  learned  and  generous  bene- 
^M^ors  as  even  the  single  ci^  of  London." 
He  Hved  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  while 
there  wrote  with  wonderful  rapidity  an  attack 
(Hi  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  Borne,  which  he 
called  the  Fraitt  of  FoUy,  a  composition 
vhich  drew  on  hun  the  hatred  of  the 
<*lerioal  body.  In  1512,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  BochestOT,  appointed  him  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
Indge.  He  was  still  Greek  professor  at 
Oxford,  and  rector  of  Aldington,  in  Kent. 
At  this  time  he  was  busy  with  the  preparation 
^  his  Greek  Kew  Testament,  and  when  it  was 
ready,  determined  to  take  it  to  Basel  for  pub- 
tication.  Before  leaving  England  he  visited 
Onterbury,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  pamphlet 
complainingof  the  lavishness  with  which  the 
ahiine  of  Thomas  it  Becket  was  decorated. 
His  most  popular  work,  the  CoUoquieSy  was 
follef  sarcasm  against  monks,  pilgrimages, 
sad  wonhip  of  samts.  He  and  Colet,  each  in 
his  different  way,  were  trying  to  restore  the 
andent  faith  to  its  simplicity,  and  were  thus 
laying  the  foundation  ot  the  great  Reforma- 
tion widdi  began  soon  after.  It  has  been 
and  with  reference  to  his  part  in  this  great 
movement, "  Rasmus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
hatdied  it."  He  left  England  in.  1514,  and 
two  years  later  his  great  work  appeared  at 
B«d,  the  first  Greek  Testament  ever  printed. 
It  was  acoompaoied  by  a  Latin  translation, 
and  with  annotations  reflecting  on  the 
Wilfsiastics  of  his  time.    Although  greatly 


opposed  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
corruption  whidi  existed  in  the  Romish 
Church,  he  never  really  joined  the  Reforma- 
tion, for  he  had  no  grand  enthusiasm  as 
Luther  had.  Consequently  he  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  Reformers  by  degrees.  In  a 
letter  to  Leo  in  1520  he  disclaimed  fellowship 
with  Luther,  and  in  1524  he  wrote  against 
him,  and  Luther  sorrowfully  declared  that  be 
was  no  better  than  a  sceptic  and  Epicurean. 
One  of  hispublications  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Adrian  VL,  and  Paul  III.  is  said  to  have 
designed  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  him  quiet.  But  his 
arduous  study  and  roaming  life  had  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  he  declined  the 
honour.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  pub- 
lished his  editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  died  at 
Basel  in  1536,  imd  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Srastians. — The  followers  of  the  oinnions 
of  Thomas  Erastus,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Baaen  Dour- 
lach,  in  Switzerland,  in  1524 ;  died  1583.  His 
family  name  was  Lieber,  or  Beloved,  which 
he  Latinised  into  Erastus.  He  studied  at 
Basel,  then  went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  M.D. 
at  Bologna ;  he  became  physician  and  coun- 
cillor to  the  Elector  Palatme,  Frederic  III., 
who  made  him  Professor  of  Physio  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  He  wrote  some 
celebrated  medical  works,  but  his  fame  as  an 
author  rests  chiefly  on  his  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies. In  his  book  de  Cmnd  Domini  he 
upheld  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  wordH 
"  This  is  My  Body,''  etc.,  and  defended  it  at 
the  conference  of  Maulbronn  [1564]  against 
Dr.  Johann  Marbach,  a  Lutheran  mmister  of 
Strasburg.  His  chief  work,  however,  was 
his  Explieatio  Quaationis  Oraviwinue  de  Exeom- 
fnunicatione,  written  in  the  form  of  These* 
directed  against  Caspar  Olevianus,  the  head 
of  a  strong  Calvinist  party,  who  wanted  to 
confer  on  ecclesiastical  tribunals  the  power  of 
excommunicating  and  punishing  heretics. 
Erastus  denied  the  power  of  any  but  civil 
magistrates  to  inflict  these  penalties.  Beza 
wrote  a  treatise  in  opposition  to  Erastub, 
which  was  considered  as  conclusive  by  his 
party.  Church  discipline  was  established, 
and  Elrastus  was  its  first  victim,  being  ex- 
communicated on  a  charge  of  Unitarianism. 
Many  eminent  men  have  held  the  same  views 
of  Church  Government ;  among  them,  Cranmer, 
Selden,  Idghtfoot,  Hobbes,  etc.  The  term 
JSratiian  has  long  been  a  favourite  term  of  re- 
proach in  Scotland,  and  Eraatianism  is  now 
held  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  denying  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  alter  any  of  her  own  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Erastus's  work  on  Ecdeaiastieal  Excom- 
nmmeation  was  not  published  till  six  years 
after  his  death.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
IL^  in  1669,  and  again  in  1845  by  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  of  Edinburgh. 
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Erkenwald,  St.,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  son  of  a  king  of  the  East  Angles,  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  0S&  or  Annas  was  his 
father.  His  early  history  is  obscure ;  he 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stallington  in 
Lindsey,  and  his  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Mellitus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don from  604  to  619.  After  leaving  him,  he  led 
a  holy  and  retired  life  at  home.  His  sister 
was  St.  Ethelburga,  who,  following  his  ex- 
ample, devoted  herself  to  tho  serWce  of  GkxL 
Erkenwald  was  above  fifty  years  old  when  he 
built,  in  conjunction  with  Frithewald,  a 
monastery  at  Chertsey,  and  retired  thither 
with  a  number  of  monks.  The  foundation  of 
this  house  is  said  to  be  about  666,  in  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  and  three  years  later,  he 
buUt  a  convent  for  his  sister  at  Barking  in 
Essex.  On  the  death  of  Wina,  Bishop  of 
London,  Erkenwald  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  he  was  consecrated  by  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  675,  under 
whose  g^dance  he  did  Very  much  for  his 
diocese.  The  history  of  this  period  is  so  ob- 
scure, that  very  little  detail  is  left  of  his  life, 
but  the  great  honour  and  reverence  shown  to 
his  memory  prove  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
benefiictor  to  his  city.  The  Venerable  Bede 
tells  us  in  general  terms  that  he  lived  a  holy 
and  laborious  life,  and  that  many  miracles 
were  done  in  favour  of  such  as  honoured  his 
memory ;  it  is  said  that  the  sick  were  cured 
by  being  placed  in  the  carriage  he  used  in  his 
illness.  The  exact  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  alive 
in  692  from  a  charta  of  King  Ina  dated  in  that 
year,  in  which  that  prince  says  he  had  advised 
with  Erkenwald,  one  of  hiis  bishops,  about 
making  such  laws  as  were  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  his 
own  souL  He  died  at  Barking,  and  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  that  monastery  and 
the  one  at  Chertsey^  as  to  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  his  remains ;  but  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
In  1148  his  relics  were  removed  to  a  new 
shrine,  at  which  offerings  were  made  and 
miracles  recorded  till  the  time  of  the  Kefor- 
mation.  Until  that  time  the  Church  kept 
two  days  in  his  honour,  April  30th,  as  the 
probable  day  of  his  death,  and  Nov.  I4th,  the 
day  of  his  translation. 

Srsldne.  Ebbnbzbr,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine,  was  bom  at  Dryburgh,  June  22nd, 
1680.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine, 
formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  been  expelled  in  1662, 
and  had  retired  to  Drj'burgh,  where  he  bad 
suffered  much  religious  persecution.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  became  minister 
of  Chimside,  and  here  Ebenezer  was  educHted 
until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  taking  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1697.  In  1702  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  following 


year  was  ordained  minister  of  Portmoak. 
For  some  time  his  nervousness  in  the  pulpit 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  his  work,  but  after 
about  two  years  this  wore  off,  and  he  became 
the  most  eloquent  and  most  attractive 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  not 
only  his  own  parishioners,  but  those  of  sur- 
rounding parishes,  came  in  crowds  to  hear 
him.  We  are  told  that  at  Communion  seasoiu 
people  travelled  sixty  miles  to  attend  the 
Portmoak  services,  and  at  one  time  there 
were  2,067  communicants.  In  1720,  Erskine 
became  concerned  in  the  controversy  which 
arose  with  regard  to  a  book  of  somewhut 
broad  views  by  Edward  Fisher,  called  Th^ 
Marrow  of  Modem  2>irmity,  the  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  which  were  known  as  **  Manow 
Men.*'  The  book  was  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  containing  unscnp- 
tural  doctrines,  whereupon  Erskine  drew  up 
a  representation  on  the  subject,  which  waa 
signed  by  twelve  ministers,  and  in  which  it^ 
doctrines  were  defended*  The  twelve 
brethren  received  a  rebuke  from  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop,  but  immediately  afterwards  a  second 
controversy  arose,  respecting  the  ri^ts  of 
parishioners  to  choose  their  own  ministers. 
In  1731,  after  long  discussion,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  ^t  when  the  filling  up  of 
vacant  parishes  devolved  upon  presbyteries, 
one  or  more  of  their  number  should  agree 
with  the  heritors  and  elders  as  to  the  choice 
of  their  minister.  The  decision  caused  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  in  1732  a  petition  for  re- 
dress, signed  by  forty-two  ministers,  was 
presented,  but  was  not  allowed  to  be  read. 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  petitioners,  and,  in 
anger  against  the  Assembly,  he  preached  a 
somewhat  violent  sermon  against  the  Act  on 
the  following  Sunday.  Thii  was  followed  up 
by  another  sermon,  some  months  later,  before 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  containing 
some  abusive  reference  to  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  had  passed  the  Act.  The 
Synod  held  a  Council  on  the  subject,  to  con- 
demn the  expressions  which  had  been  used, 
but  could  not  induce  Erskine  to  retract,  and  a 
formal  rebuke  was  administered,  the  only 
effect  of  which  was  that  he  made  a  protest 
against  the  Act  of  Assembly,  being  joined  in 
this  by  three  friends.  The  four  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Assembly,  but  re- 
fused to  o1>3y,  and  on  being  suspendied  from 
their  minist^ial  functions,  they  took  no 
notice  of  the  sentence.  They  were  then 
declared  to  be  no  longer  mimaters  of  the 
Church,  but  Bh^kine  announced  his  intention 
of  still  holding  office,  and  of  maintaining 
communion  with  other  members  of  the  true 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Secession,  the  date  of  whidivi^ 
November,  1742.  Immediately  afterwards, 
the  four  friends  met  near  Kinross  and  formed 
themselves  into  the  A$9oeiatt  Frah^fttry, 
Erskine  being  made  first  Moderator.     Th« 
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General  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  healing  the 
tthiflm,  empowered  the  Synod  to  restore  the 
ministers  to  their  functions,  but  Erskine  de- 
clined to  make  any  concessions,  and  as  the 
SeoesBiomBts  oontinned  to  attack  the  Estab- 
liabed  Church  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
ihOT^  were  finally  deposed  from  their  o£Glce. 
rhu  drcmnstanoe  roused  the  sympathy  of 
the  people,  and  by  1742  the  Secessionists 
bad  80  increased  in  number,  that  they  had 
twenty  ministers  in  the  Associate  Presbytery. 
Bat  their  violence  was  something  marvellous. 
George  Whitefield  was  at  this  time  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  The  Secessionists  desired 
him  to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  their  movement.  When  he 
arrived  in  Scotland  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  a  Secessionist  pulpit.  A  few  days 
kter  he  was  called  on  to  give  his  pledge  that 
he  would  preach  in  no  other  class  of  pulpit. 
"  Why  ?  "  said  he.  •*  Because  we  are  the  Lord's 
IKople,"  was  the  answer.  He  replied  that  he 
did  not  regard  questions  of  Church  govern- 
ment as  of  primary  importance,  and  would 
preach  the  Uoepel  wherever  he  was  allowed. 
Thereupon  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
woold  have  no  more  to  do  with  nor  listen  to 
him  again;  and  they  published  the  most 
^xrioQs  pamphlets  against  him,  calling  him 
**a  blasting  curse,"  "a  child  of  the  devil, 
coming  witih  the  most  wicked  and  scandalous 
porpoaes,^  and  other  names  too  shameful  even 
to  quote.  In  a  very  short  time  this  spirit  of 
Btriie  turned  in  upon  itself ;  dissensions  sprang 
op  among  them,  and  their  quarrels  grew  so 
fierce  th^  in  1750,  some  of  them  attacked 
the  opinioDS  of  Erskine  and  some  of  his 
party,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
^  Associate  Synod,  who  pronounced  a 
KAtenoe  of  excommunication  on  Erskine. 
[SscBssioN.l  It  was  a  great  grief  to  him,  and 
vaa  followea  shortly  after  by  the  death  of  his 
^ife  and  brother.  His  health  gave  way 
^^i^  the  repeated  sorrows,  and  he  died  at 
Idling,  June  2nd,  1764,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  His  brother,  Ealph  Erskine  [rf.  1762], 
vho  joined  him  in  the  secession,  was  a  popular 
preacher,  and  author  of  Ootpel  Sonnets,  and 
^ome  other  religious  works. 

Srakme,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  a  lay- 
i>ni  who  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  on  English-spoken 
t^logy  generally,  was  bom  in  1788,  the  son 
of  David  Erskine,  Writer  to  the  Signet  in 
Edinbur^  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Earl 
^  Mar,  tiie  Regent  in  the  days  of  James  VI. 
He  was  edncatMl  at  Edinburgh  and  Durham, 
>od  stndied  for  ihe  Bar.  During  that  time 
^  vas  the  intimate  friend  of  Cockbum, 
^«ott,  and  Jeffrey.  In  1816  his  elder  brother 
^ed  and  left  him  a  family  estate,  whereupon 
he  retired  from  the  Bar  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  those  great  questions  which 
''^ate  to  man*s  highest  welfare.  His  essays 
are  very  beautif ally  written,  and   full   of 


spiritual  insight,  but  they  gave  great  offence 
to  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  day,  and  on 
account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  them,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Scottish  Kirk.  He  be- 
longed in  the  main  to  the  same  school  of  theo- 
logy as  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  caring  little 
for  historical  criticism  or  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  attaching  deep  importance 
to  spiritual  intuition.  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  he  said,  was  the  manifestation  to  man 
of  an  eternal  sonship  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  without  that  sonship,  earthly  relation- 
ships would  lose  their  sanction.  His  principal 
works  are  : — .Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  JRelipion  [1820], 
an  Bssaj/  on  Faith  [1822],  The  Unconditional 
Freeness  of  the  Gospel  [1828J,  The  Braten 
Serpent  [1831],  and  The  Doctrine  of  Election 
[1837],  etc.  He  did  not  write  any  books 
during  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life, 
but  enjoyed  a  dose  and  affectionate  corre- 
spondence with  Maurice,  Stanley,  Carlyle, 
Bishop  Ewing,  etc.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1870.  His  letters,  edited  by  Hanna,  with 
reminiscences  by  Dean  Stanley,  have  been 
published  in  2  vols. 

Esohatology.— The  study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Future  State.  The  opinions 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Christian  Church 
may  be  classified  thus: — There  are  some  who 
hold  that  the  state  of  the  soul  is  irrevocably 
fixed  at  death.  This  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  avowed  doctrine  of  most  of  the 
Protestant  bodies,  though  there  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  many  shades  of  opinion 
on  a  question  so  confessedly  mysterious. 
[Conditional  Immortality,  Destbuctionism.] 
The  Church  of  Kome  holds  that  there  are 
three  states — Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory  ; 
that  the  latter  state  is  that  into  whidi  those 
who  have  died  in  faith  pass,  before  reaching 
the  blessedness  of  heaven.  [Pvhoatory.] 
There  have  been,  again,  others,  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  who  have  held  that 
there  is  universal  hope,  and  that  even  the 
wickod  may  be  converted  in  the  unseen  world, 
and  so  be  saved.  [Univeksall-'m.]  As  re- 
gards children,  idiots,  and  the  ignorant,  it 
will  only  be  in  accordance  with  our  intuitive 
convictions,  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  analogy  of  God*s  moral  go- 
vernment in  this  life,  to  believe  that  the 
change  at  death  admits  of  discipline,  change, 
and  purification,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  tidings  of  reconciliation.  In  Barclay's 
Apology,  the  Quaker,  expressing  his  belief  in 
the  Atonement,  also  holds  a  state  of  grace 
for  every  man  who  does  not  resist  it.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  1662,  when  the  Prayer 
Book  was  last  revised,  made  a  bold  advance. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  the  rubric 
that  baptised  children,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved. 
Jeremy  Taylor  went  much  further  when  he 
taunted  the  Church  of  Borne  with  teaching 
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that  unbaptised  children  ahould  not  seethe 
face  of  God.  The  Church  of  England,  he 
Ba>'B,  *'  teachea  no  such  fierce  and  uncharitable 
doctrine."  Milton,  Isaac  Barrow,  and  Bishop 
Ken  are  on  the  same  side.  In  Ken's  Visum 
of  Hadesy  he  sees  ''infants  numberless"  in 
the  **  region  of  the  happy  dead,"  not  because 
they  have  been  baptised,  but  as  being  "  pure 
from  wilful  sin,"  and  *'  numerous  souls  "  of 
Gentiles,  ''trophies  of  universal  grace,  who 
ne'er  beheld  the  evangelic  light."  [Etbknal 
Punishment.] 

EspoilsaL    [Maruiaoe.] 

Essays  and  Beriews.—  The  title  of  a 
book  piiblished  in  1860,  which  created  an 
immense  excitement  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  It  consisted  of  seven 
articles,  the  authors  of  which,  as  the  pre&ce 
stated,  "  wrote  in  entire  independence  of  each 
other,  and  without  concert  or  comparison." 
The  fact  was  that  the  publisher,  the  late  J. 
W.  Parker,  had  been  in  the  habit,  year  by 
year,  of  publishing  "Oxford"  and  "Cam- 
bridge "  essays.  They  had  that  year  fallen 
through,  and  he  applied  to  seven  writers  of 
his  own  thought  to  supply  him  with  material 
for  a  substitute  volume.  This  material  was 
as  follows  .— TA*  JEdueaiion  of  ths  World,  by 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  head-master  of  Rug- 
by :  Bunaen's  Biblical  ReteareheSf  by  Kowland 
Williams,  D.D.;  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidenoet 
ofChristianitpf  by  Baden-Powell ;  Thelfatumal 
Church,  by  H.  B.  Wilson  ;  On  the  Mosaic  Coe- 
mogony,  by  C.  W.  Gk)odwin ;  Tendencies  of 
Jtffligious  Thought  in  England  [1688-1750],  by 
Mark  Pattison ;  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scrips 
iurCy  by  B.  Jowett.  Two  of  these  writers — 
the  second  and  last — were  already  known  as 
writers  of  what  was  called  the  "Advanced 
Broad  School,"  and  some  alarm  was  expressed 
at  the  very  outset  by  the  religious  world;  an 
alarm  which  was  considerably  increased  by 
a  review  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  by 
a  well-known  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Ue  began  by  drawing  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  two  of  the  essays  and 
the  other  five.  "The  first  essay  contains 
little  or  nothing  which  need  give  pain  or 
occasion  surprise.  .  .  Mr.  Pattison's  essay 
.  .  .  is  almost  entirely  of  an  historical 
character.**  And  he  spoke  of  its  " solid  and 
durable  truth."  The  rest  were  severely 
handled.  Probably  little  more  would  have 
l>een  thought  of  the  book,  but,  unfortunately, 
two  other  notices  came  out  which  changed  the 
situation.  Th&Westminster  Review  taunted  the 
writers  with  holding  ultra-Rationalistic  views 
and  yet  remaining  in  the  Church;  and  the 
Quarterly,  by  the  forcible  but  rash  pen  of  Dr. 
Wilberforce,  took  the  same  line  from  an  oppo- 
site standpoint.  Then  the  storm  began.  The 
newspapers  were  crowded  with  letters  of  dis- 
may ;  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  con- 
demned the  book  as  heretical;  and  half  the 
clergy  of  England,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom 


had  probably  read  the  book,  signed  a  protest 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  extracts  which  bad 
been,  not  too  fairly,  detached  from  their  con- 
text. Two  volumes  were  published  in  answer, 
one  edited  by  Bish<^  Wilberforce,  Replies  to 
E.  and  R.,  a  feeble  work;  the  other,  Aids  to 
Faith,  a  collection  of  essays,  some  of  them 
very  able.  Two  of  the  essayists  were  prosecuted 
— Dr.  Williams  by  his  bishop  (Hamilton,  of 
Salisbury),  and  Mr.  Wilson  by  a  private 
clergyman.  Out  of  the  many  charges  made, 
two  were  held  by  the  Dean  of  Arches,  Dr. 
Lushington,  to  be  proved — namely,  the  denial 
of  Eternal  Punishment,  and  of  the  in^iration 
of  Scripture.  Against  this  condemnation  the 
Essayists  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  judgment  against  them  was  reversed,  on 
the  first  point  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Qiurch  to 
express  "  the  larger  hope  "  for  mankind,  and 
on  the  second,  th^  the  Chordi  has  not  d^eJ 
the  nature  of  Inspiration.  Some  protests  were 
made  against  this  judgment,  but  the  excite- 
ment soon  subsided,  especially  as  the  book- 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print. 

Essenes. — An  ancient  Jewish  sect  found 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  lived  a  secluded  life, 
and,  probably  for  that  reason,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  PractieeU,  who 
associated  with  the  world,  carried  on  ordinar}- 
occupations,  and  were  in  some  cases  married : 
and  the  Contemplative,  who  avoided  society  and 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  diseases  of 
the  soul,  on  account  of  which  they  were  some- 
times called  "Theiapeutse.*'  Both  classes  lived 
an  ascetic  life,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  their  conduct.  They  h^d  that  Fate 
is  the  director  of  the  events  of  life,  but 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  and  in 
future  happiness  or  sorrow. 

Establislunent. — ^A  term  used  to  de- 
scribe any  Church  re^^arded  as  the  religion  of 
the  State.  That  religion  and  the  State  should 
be  officially  connected,  seems  to  have  been  the 
almost  universal  idea  of  antiquity,  and  in 
cases  too  numerous  to  mention  the  king  on 
great  occasions  acted  as  the  chief  priest. 
Later  on,  the  priesthood  became  dissociated 
from  the  sovereignty ;  but  on  the  whole  thin 
appears  to  have  been  still  the  exception  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Theocracy,  and  tiius  Jeroboam,  himself  offered 
sacrifices  at  the  inauguration  of  his  schismatic 
and  idolatrous  worship  in  BetheL  Under  the 
Theocracy,  however,  the  priesthood  was  not 
given  to  Moses,  who  represented  both  the 
civil  government  and  Jehovah  as  King  orer 
it,  but  to  Aaron  and  his  line.  In  the  earlv 
days  of  Christianity  the  worship  of  the  gods 
was  largely  kept  up  by  the  State,  as  well  a^ 
by  private  offerings  from  the  wonhippers. 
Rome  was,  however,  liberal  in  religious 
matters,  and  Christianity  was  an  exception  in 
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being  regarded  by  the  Empire  as  a  reliffio 
iiiicitUy  a  religion  not  licensed  by  authority. 
It  wu  the  rule  of  the  Romans  to  "  liceniie  " 
the  religion  which  they  found  prevailing  in 
any  country  which  they  conquered,  and  to 
exercise  control  over  it.  Thus,  though  they 
(hd  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  oere- 
menial  and  ritual  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
th^  more  than  once  deposed  the  High  Priest 
and  compelled  the  Jews  to  choose  another. 
Christianity,  not  being  the  religion  of  any 
'*  nation,"  was  not  recognised,  and  by  some 
of  the  most  just  of  the  emperors  was  perse- 
coted  on  the  ground  of  its  iUegality.  When 
Ckmstantine  the  Great  became  emperor,  he 
dDdared  himself  a  Christian,  and  made  the 
region  which  he  had  adopted  the  State 
rdigioiif  built  and  endowed  churches,  and 
ianwd  an  edict  gi\'ing  free  permission  to  all 
his  subjects  to  bequeath  their  fortunes  to  the 
Church,  as  well  as  assigned  in  each  city  a 
regular  allowance  of  com  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  clergy  and  the  poor  [Gibbon,  c.  xx.]. 
From  that  time  onwards  Christianity  became 
the  religion  recognised  by  every  State  which 
grew  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Empire, 
and  also  of  the  new  kingdoms  which  were 
formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  the 
Great. 

The  growth  of  the  Papal  power  thus  made 
every  Hngdom  more  or  lees  subject  to  the 
hipacy.  We  say  more  or  less,  because  the 
daims  to  universal  dominion  which  were  put 
forth  by  Popes  Gregory  Vil.  and  Innocent 
Til.  were  never  fully  admitted,  and  conflicts 
between  the  ecclenastical  and  dvil  powers 
were  frequent.  [Gonoobdat.1  In  England 
the  abject  submission  of  John,  and  the 
A*Becket  struggle  later  on,  show  the  extent  of 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  over  the  State, 
■nd  the  fOTmidable  power  it  possessed ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  against  Papal  and  clerical 
encroachments  were  a  marked  protest  on  be- 
half of  British  national  independence  and  of 
the  State  supremacy.  [See  Green's  Hittory  of 
the  English  PeopU,  vol.  i.,  pp.  331-2.]  At  the 
Reformation  the  Roman  authority  was  re- 
jected altogether,  and  the  king  was  declared 
rapreroe  in  all  matters,  dvil  and  ecclesiastical. 
[&GLA3ii>,  Church  of.]  But  the  identity 
of  the  Church  of  England  before  and  after 
was  clearly  asserted  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
whidi  bore  on  the  question ;  the  dergy  or- 
dained under  the  older  form  of  government 
continued  in  their  benefices;  the  endow- 
Bients  of  parochial  churches  remained  as 
before ;  and  the  bishops  received  their  orders 
from  those  who  had  been  ordained  under  the 
andait  rule.  [Pabxer.]  It  would  there- 
fore be  untrae  to  say  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Cliurdi  of  England  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  unless  the  words  be 
taken  in  tiie  limited  sense  that  the  State  was 
then  declared  to  be  supreme  in  its  afEairs, 
vhneas  previoosly  it  was  the  Church  which 


claimed  to  be  supreme.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land claims  to  be  the  same  Church  that  has 
been  established  in  this  country  from  the  be- 
giiming ;  all  her  members  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve in  "  the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  **  one  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church.'*  In  a  manifesto 
put  forth  in  Biarch,  1861,  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  twenty  bishops  of  England,  "  the 
undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  before  and 
after  the  Reformation  *'  is  declared,  and  again 
mention  is  made  of  "  one  uniform  ritual "  de- 
creed, but  **  without  in  any  degree  severing  her 
connection  with  the  andent  Catholic  Chureh." 
The  defenders  of  the  Church  thus  assert 
that  at  the  Reformation  she  asserted  her 
independence  of  Rome,  rejected  Roman  inno- 
vations and  errors,  and  returned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  pattern  of  the  prim  iti  ve  Church ; 
'*  the  face  has  been  washed,  but  the  features 
are  the  same  *'  [Sir  R.  Phillimore]. 

The  Revolution  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  Independency  in  its  place. 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Episcopacy.  But  in  Scotland, 
I^resbyterianism  was  established  as  the  na- 
tional religion  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  rdgn  of  William  III.  [Scotland, 
Chxtbch  of.]  In  1801,  on  the  Union  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Legislatures,  the  Episcopal 
Church  became  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland,  and  tiie  two  State  Churches  were 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholic, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  grew  steadily,  in  com- 
pany with  disaffection  arising  from  other 
causes,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  [Irkland,  Church  op],  and 
there  is  in  that  country  no  religion  in  union 
with  the  State. 

The  arguments  respecting  the  establish-- 
ment  of  a  State  reli^on  turn  upon  two  main 
questions :  the  one  is  of  prindple,  the  other 
of  expediency.  Its  defenders  hold  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  maintain  a  definite  religious 
system,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  '*  shall  make  Christianity  so  bear 
upon  a  population  as  that  it  shall  reach  every 
door,  and  be  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
families.'*  And  me  same  writer  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  as  a  matter  of  expediency  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a 
recognised  organisation.  The  opponents  of 
this  view  hold  that  there  is  politiou  and  social 
injustice  involved  in  giving  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  one  denomination  over  another.  In 
the  controversies  which  surrouud  this  ques- 
tion, three  lines  of  thought  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned. There  are,  first,  those  who  would 
keep  the  sttUut  quo  in  the  bdief  that  the 
present  system,  with  the  needful  reforms 
which  are  from  time  to  time  called  for,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  .  the    mass    of    Uie  population. 
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There  are,  secondly,  those  at  the  opposite 
pole,  who  would  disestablish  the  Church,  and 
some  of  whom  would  secularise  its  revenues, 
though  the  majority  of  religious  Noncon- 
formists profess  a  desire  to  leave  it  in  possession 
of  all  that  has  resulted  from  private  endow- 
ments since  some  fixed  date,  to  be  chosen  on 
the  supposition  that  after  it  a  discriminating 
intention  to  endow  the  Church  as  then  known, 
and  distinct  from  other  religious  bodies,  may 
be  inferred.  And  there  is  a  third  party, 
which,  whilst  it  would  keep  the  Estaolish- 
ment  and  its  revenues  as  a  State  religion, 
would  so  widen  its  basis  and  remove  the 
distinctive  formularies,  that  it  should  in- 
clude those  Christian  bodies  who  are  now 
outside  it.  But  probably  this  method  would 
settle  nothing.  The  first-named  class  object 
to  such  a  scheme  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  of  the  Church  is  that  of  a  religious 
teacher,  and  that  the  body  proposed  to  be 
substituted  would  be  without  any  definite 
religious  teaching  at  all ;  while  the  second 
maintain  that  a  grievance  would  still  remain 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  object  to  the 
Liturgy  and  ceremonial  still  left,  as  not  re- 
presenting the  religious  sentiments  of  some 
portions,  at  any  rate,  of  the  community. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  to  a  Church 
itself  .of  establishment,  opinions  differ  widely. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Church 
loses  her  liberty  through  her  union  with  the 
State,  and  would  be  stronger  if  freed  from 
State  control.  In  answer  to  that  the 
defenders  of  the  Establishment  maintain 
that  by  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  the  Crown  is 
supreme  over  all  manner  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
and  in  all  causes  spiritual  or  temporal,  and 
that  therefore  State  control  is  unavoidable, 
and  that  not  only  the  Establishment,  but  all 
religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  are  subject 
to  it.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  kingdom  that  religious  bodies  be 
subject  to  the  Crown,  for  the  tendencies  and 
doctrines  of  religious  bodies  may  possibly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  Again,  Article  37  of  the  Church  of 
England  defines  this  State  control  to  be 
"  that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  g^ven  always  to  all  godly  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  God  ffimself."  It  is, 
however,  true  that  the  State  control  over 
established  Churches  does  extend  further 
in  practice  than  is  felt  by  unestablished 
bodies.  Against  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
be  set  the  practical  dependence  of  an  un- 
established ministry  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
congregations,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
often  caused  lamentable  results.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that,  as  regards  mere  advanta^ 
to  a  religious  body,  there  is  something  m 
each  system.  Neiuier  can  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment De  drawn  from  experience.  Amongst 
nearly  all  the  Continental  nations  estab- 
lishment is  the  rule;  the  Lutheran  Church 


in  one  of  its  forms  being  adopted  in  general 
by  the  more  northerly  free  races,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  by  the  southern,  Russia  ad- 
hering to  the  Eastern  communion.  In  most 
cases  the  control  of  the  State  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  England,  except  as  regards 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  relations  between 
the  State  and  which,  where  established,  are 
usually  defined  by  a  formal  instrument 
called  a  Concordat  [q.v.l.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  no 
Establishment,  though  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  made  one  of 
the  most  definite  attempts  on  record,  if  not 
to  establish  a  Church,  at  least  to  make  the 
State  itself  synonymous  with  the  Church, 
and  to  govern  the  whole  community  upon 
"  godly  **  principles.  In  most,  if  not  all  the 
free  British  Colonies  there  is  also  no  Establish- 
ment. These  facts  prove,  at  least,  that  es- 
tablishment is  no  necessary  part  of  any 
Church  system,  and  that  whenever  such  union 
between  a  Church  and  the  State  is  dissolved, 
any  really  spiritual  mission  and  authori^  of 
the  Church  cannot  be  altered  thereby.  It  is 
only  such  countenance,  or  favour,  or  emolu- 
ment, as  is  bestowed  by  man,  that  man  can 
take  away. 

A  good  statement  in  favour  of  Establish- 
ment is  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  for  a  shilling, 
entitled  The  due  for  E»taUishmeni  Stated,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Moore.  For  the  other  side  see  a 
volume  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  WHy 
I  would  JHtestabliahf  a  collection  of  essays. 
[Endowments.] 

Estate. — A  word  used  occasionally,  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  a  sense  now 
almost  obsolete,  e.g.  in  tiie  second  Collect  for 
Good  Friday  we  offer  prayer  for  *'  all  eetaUt 
of  men  *'  in  the  Church,  hereby  acknowledg- 
ing an  equality  in  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  irrespective  of  theirtemporal  position. 
In  the  OflSce  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the 
sick  person  is  required  to  examine  himaAlf  and 
his  eetqte  both  toward  Grod  and  man,  %.€.  his 
spiritual  condition ;  and  a  deacon  at  his  ordi- 
nation is  charged  **to  search  for  the  sick, 
poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,  to 
intimate  their  esiateSf  names,  and  plaices  where 
they  dwell  unto  the  curate,  that  by  his  exhor- 
tation they  may  be  relieved  with  the  alms  of 
the  parishioners.*'  Here  the  word  would  seem 
to  apply  to  their  temporal  condition  alone. 

Eternal  Punishment.  —  The  Greek 
word  aidnioSf  from  aidn,  *'  age,**  is  translated 
in  our  Bibles  sometimes  **  eternal,**  sometimes 
"  everlasting.'*  By  the  majority  of  Christian 
people  these  two  words  were  until  lately  held 
to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  *<  endless'* 
would  have  been  received  as  a  perfect  equiva- 
lent. But  a  fuUer  examination  of  language 
will  show  that  this  does  not  of  necessity 
follow.  Between  "eternal**  and  "endless** 
lies  this  broad  distinction,  that  the  one  word 
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belongs  to  a  region  which  is  out  of  time 
altogether,  while  *'  endless  "  lies  within  condi- 
tions of  time.  When  we  speak  of  Gkxl  as  eternal 
ve  are  conscious  that  we  are  accepting  a  truth 
which  we  can  indeed  believe,  though  it  is  ab- 
soktely  out  of  our  comprehension.  Now 
whatever  the  word  aUhtioa  may  mean  as  re- 
gards a  future  state,  it  is  certainly  used  with 
aHmited  meaning  as  rega^^  visible  things, 
viz.,  "  of  which  the  end  dowt  not  appear.*'  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  sometimes  for  the  end  of  it.  [See 
Hudson's  GreeJt  Ctmeordanee,  s.v.  aidn.]  And 
therefore  there  have  been  always  some 
tiieologiana  who  have  maintained  that,  seeing 
that  £e  word  is  used  with  a  limit  in  re- 
gard to  visible  things,  the  possibility  of 
limit  in  things  unseen  cannot  logically  be  de- 
nied. The.t^Ets  which  have  been  adduced,  on 
the  one  side  by  those  who  hold  that  eternal 
means  endless,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who 
hold  what  the  poet  calls  the  larger  hope  [«m 
Matt  xxvi.  24 ;  Mark  ix.  41-48 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22;  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  iv.  10],  might  convince  us 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  systematic  teach- 
ing in  Scripture.  Isolated  texts  can  be  cited 
for  every  view,  and  it  will  probably  be  felt  by 
those  who  study  the  Scripture  most  closely 
that  we  best  express  the  sense  of  it  when  we 
ny  that  the  intended  impression  of  the  whole 
of  it  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  one  of  solenuii 
dread,  with  more  or  less  of  uncertainty. 

The  popular  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to 
he  largely  traced  to  mediaeval  theories  and 
beliefs,  which  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 
Scriptural  doctrine,  but  which  were  in  fact 
^oses  unon  it.  Much  of  the  language  of  the 
mediaeval  writers  was  derived  from  heathen 
imagery,  notably  the  terrible  pictures  in 
pante's  Inferno,  Still,  such  language  un- 
<ioQbtedly  represented  more  or  less  a  popular 
belief,  and  tiie  extent  to  which  it  passed 
into  current  theologr  is  shown  not  only 
in  Uie  pages  of  many  Koman  Catholic  writers, 
bat  by  tiiat  of  Calvinist  theologfians,  our 
Milton,  PoUok,  and  others.  It  cannot  be 
overiooked  that  such  representations  were 
framed  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  almost 
ntter  caUousness  to  human  suffering,  and 
bodily  torture  was  actually  inflicted  to  an 
extent  that  now  almost  defies  belief.  They 
indicate  ideas  of  ''Divine  justice"  drawn 
from  the  arbitrarr  and  cruel  doings  of  human, 
governments,  and  transferred  to  the  Eternal ; 
.  vhile  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
was  lor  a  while  obscured.  It  was  probably 
in  part  a  reaction  from  this  which  gave 
birth  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  actually 
tampering  the  lurid  light  shed  upon  the 
futwe  by  tho  fierceness  of  a  dark  age.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  notable  that,  on  the 
most  opposite  sides,  language  is  used  which 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  which 
formerly  prevailed.  In  all  ages  of  Christianity 
there  have  been  some  theologians,  such  as 
Origen,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Chry- 


sostom  (in  some  of  his  writings),  who  havo 
expressed  what  Tennvson  calls  "the  larger 
hope,"  whilst  they  also  felt  that  on  such  a 
subject  it  does  not  become  man  to  dogmatise 
rashly.  But  besides  these,  there  are  others 
who,  maintaining  that  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage precludes  belief  in  universal  salvation, 
yet  modify,  if  they  do  not  reject,  the  doctrine 
of  endless  pain.  Becent  treatises  have  dis- 
played a  larger  approximation  than  hereto- 
fore, even  between  universalists  and  those 
who  accept  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
Most  Christian  universalists  admit,  that  while 
punishment  may  be  received  as  deserved 
chastisement,  and  lead  to  repentance  and 
salvation,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
it,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  may  harden 
men  into  the  resistance  of  a  rebellious  slave. 
Eecognising  this,  the  terrible  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  too  evident  &ict  that  there  appear  around 
us,  even  now,  examples  of  apparent  personal 
antagonism  to  good  and  to  God,  they  will 
admit  that  there  must  be  for  such  an  appalling 
loss  both  in  blessedness  and  spiritual  growth, 
which,  relatively  to  others,  may  never  be 
recovered,  and  in  that  sense  may  be  termed 
eternal,  even  in  the  event  of  final  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  who  feel  bound  to 
believe  'in  punishment  as  endless,  find  it 
rather  in  moral  than  in  physical  suffering; 
in  the  awakened  consciousness  of  what  he  hAS 
become,  and  that  he  is  what  he  has  made 
himself,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  Some  such 
have  further  avowed  hope,  if  not  belief,  that 
even  then,  humble  acceptance  of  due  desert 
may  make  vast  difference  in  result,  and  that 
Grod  may  make  even  of  such  whatever  they 
are  yet  capable  of.  The  mutual  approach  of 
such  views  is  evident,  and  it  may  be  that  in  it 
rests  the  real  truth.  At  least  the  idea  of  t^  per- 
manent lose  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  word 
**  damnation  *'  means  Uterally  **  loss  '* )  aiising 
from  present  ill-conduct,  is  an  idea  which  we 
can  all  recognise  as  probable.  **I  have 
given,**  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "a  full  in- 
ward assent  and  belief  to  the  doctrine  of 
etem&l  punishment,  as  delivered  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  I  hold  that  of 
eternal  happiness;  though  I  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  make  that  truth  less  terrible 
to  the  reason  **  [Apoiogiay  p.  62]. 

In  1853  this  question  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  English  religious  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Maurice 
from  his  professorship  at  King's  College, 
London,  on  the  alleged  groimd  that,  in  his 
recently  published  Theological  JEssaj/a,  he  had 
denied  the  eternity  of  punishment.  He  de- 
fended himself  by  diselaiming  the  charge  of 
IJniversalism,  and  contending  that  "  endless  '* 
is  not  a  correct  translation  of  aidnioty  and 
that  he  entirely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
creeds,  while  he  felt  **  that  *  God  is  love '  is 
the  deepest  of  all  theological  truths.*' 
[Maubicb.]  Much  information  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  this 
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question  will  be  gained  from  the  following 
works  i—Btei-nal  Hope^  by  Archdeacon  Farrar ; 
What  U  of  Faith  coneeming  EvtrUuting  Puntth- 
ntmt  f  by  Dr.  Pusey ;  What  it  the  Truth  con- 
cerning Everlaeting  PUniehmentf  by  F.  N. 
Oxenham;  The  Spirits  in  Frieon,  by  Dean 
Plumptre. 

Ethelard.  14th  Archbishop  ov  Can- 
TBKBUBY,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  monk,  and  had  the  govern- 
ment of  an  abbey,  and  was  promoted  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury  about  791.  He  found  the  church 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Kentish  nobles,  be  was  obliged, 
in  796,  to  leave  this  post,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Eenulf, 
King  of  Mercia.  Alcuin  seems  to  have  written 
him  many  letters  of  advice,  and  to  have  urged 
OfCa  to  reinstate  the  Archbishop;  but  Offa 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  Canterbury  was  chiefly  ruled  by 
an  apostate  cleric  named  Edbert.  OfEa  had, 
in  opposition  to  Archbishop  Lambert,  removed 
the  ijxshiepiscopal  See  to  Lichfield,  and  pro- 
cured a  confirmation  of  this  translation  m>m 
Pope  Adrian;  and,  in  801,  Eenulf  writes  to 
Leo  III.  and  requests  his  Holiness  to  gratify 
the  general  desire  of  the  English  nation  so  tax 
as  to  revoke  the  act  of  his  predecessor,  and 
restore  the  archbishopric  to  its  proper  place. 
Ethelard  went  to  Rome  with  this  request,  and 
his  mission  proved  successful.  On  his  return 
home  he  called  a  Council  at  Cloveaho,  not  far 
from  Rochester,  and  on  Oct.  12th,  803,  very 
severe  canons  were  passed  against  those  who 
should  attempt  to  remove  the  Metropolitical 
See  from  Canterbury.  This  synod  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  clergy,  a  list  of  whom  is  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  from  the  Records  of  Canter- 
bury.    Ethelard  died  in  805. 

Ethelbert,  St.— Ethelbert  came  to  the 
crown  of  Eent  about  660;  he  married 
Bertha,  a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert, 
King  of  France,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion 
under  the  careand  direction  of  Bishop  Luidard, 
who  came  over  with  her.  But  this  alliance 
did  not  procure  the  conversion  either  of  the 
king  or  nis  subjects;  that  was  reserved  for 
St.  Aug^tine.  Ethelbert  had  granted  to 
Bertha  for  her  worship  the  little  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  for  British  Christian  services. 
Augustine  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
from  thence  sent  to  Ethelbert,  who  kept  court 
at  Canterbury,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  come 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  securing  a  more 
valuable  and  glorious  kingdom  after  death, 
than  that  he  now  enjoyed.  The  king,  with 
his  natural  humanity,  gave  the  missionaries 
leave  to  stay  where  they  were,  until  he  had 
considered  their  proposal,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  ordered  that  they  should  be  supplied 


with  all  necessaries.  Some  days  after  he  went 
to  them  and  declared  his  wiUin^eas  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  offer ;  but,  full  of  supersti- 
tion, he  would  not  meet  them  in  any  building, 
but  only  in  the  open  air,  where  he  imagined 
himself  secure  from  any  magical  attempt  on 
his  person  or  senses.  When  he  had  listened 
to  their  discourse  with  attention  for  some  time, 
he  expressed  himself  civilly,  but  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  give  them  but  slender  hopes 
of  gaining  him  to  the  Christian  religion. 
"These,"  said  Ethelbert,  <<are  indeed  fine 
words  eaid.  most  agreeable  promisee,  but  tiiey 
are  new,  distant,  and  uncertain ;  and,  there- 
fore, not  sufficient  to  prevail  with  me  to  aban- 
don the  religion  of  my  ancestors.  But  your 
journey  hither  has  been  long  and  full  of 
difficulties,  and  undertaken  to  serve  us,  by 
communicating  to  us  what  you  believe  the 
most  valuable,  and  take  for  truth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  so  &r  from  treating  you  ill,  that 
you  shall  be  kindly  received  in  our  dominionB, 
allowed  to  settle  were,  provided  with  what  is 
necessary,  and  have  free  liberty  to  make  what 
conquests  you  can  in  favour  of  your  religion." 
He  performed  his  promise  by  introducing 
them  into  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom, then  called  Ihrobemia^  and  here  they 
worshipped  at  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin. 
At  length  Ethelbert  was  converted,  and  was 
baptist  on  Whit  Sunday,  June  2nd,  597.  An 
old  Saxon  temple  was  nusuie  over  to  An^^ustine 
for  a  regular  place  of  Christian  worship,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Pancras ;  both  this  and  St. 
Martin's  were  outside  the  city  walK  St. 
Augustine  was  consecrated  as  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Ethelbert  deter- 
minea  to  give  him  a  dwelling-pLtoe  and  land 
within  the  dty ;  so  he  retired  himself  to  the 
old  Roman  lortress  of  Reculver  and  gave 
Augustine  his  own  wooden  palace  in  Canter- 
bury. Of  this  gift  Dean  Stanley  writes:— 
**  This  grant  of  house  and  land  to  AugosUne 
was  a  step  of  immense  importance,  not  only 
in  English  but  European  history,  because  it 
was  the  first  instance  in  Englandl,  or  in  any 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  barbarian 
tribes,  of  an  endowment  by  the  State.  As  St. 
Martin's  and  St.  Pancras'  witnessed  the  first 
beginning  of  English  Christianity,  so  Canter- 
bury CaUiedral  is  the  earliest  monument  of 
an  English  Church  Establishment — of  the 
English  couHtitution  of  the  umon  of  Church 
and  State."  St.  Gregory  was  extremely  ghui 
to  hear  such  favourable  accounts  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  England,  and  wrote  to 
Ethelbert  in  601,  exhorting  him  .to  persever- 
ance, and  holding  up  Constantine  the  Great 
to  him  as  an  example  to  inflame  his  leaL 
Thus  encouraged,  he  gave  the  missionaries 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  built  a  chorcli 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Saviour,  and  established  the 
Metropolitan  See  there.  Though  this 
cathedral  has  been  several  times  rebuilt,  it 
still  keeps  the  name  of  Christ  Church.    He 
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then  btiilt  a  church  and  monastery  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  endowed  it  very 
Inrgely ;  after  )nB  death  it  was  known  as  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Augnstiae.  St.  Andrew's 
Church  at  Bochester  was  also  built  and  en- 
dowed by  Ethelbert,  and  by  his  direction  St. 
Augustine  built  a  church  at  Ely ;  this  was 
ruined  by  the  barbarity  of  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians.  Ethelbert's  zeal  was  not  confined 
to  the  hmite  of  his  own  dominions ;  he  pro* 
cured  the  conversion  of  Sebert,  King  of.  the 
East  Saxons,  1^  sending  Mellitns  to  preach 
to  him  and  his  subjects,  and  founded  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  which  that 
bishop  made  his  cathedraL  Ethelbert  died 
Feb.  24th,  616. 

EthellniMa,  St.,  was  the  sister  of  St. 
Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  the  East  Angles  (prob- 
ably OSa.).  Elrkenwald  built  for  her,  about 
the  year  669,  a  monastery  at  Barking,  in 
Essex,  where  he  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
a  religious  community  of  her  own  sex. 
It  was  so  unusual  to  have  monasteries  for 
women  in  England  at  that  time,  that  those 
who  wished  to  spend  their  lives  as  nuns  were 
generally  sent  over  to  France,  and  either 
ended  their  days  there,  or  returned  to  their 
own  country  full  of  experience  in  monastic 
discipline,  and  brought  up  others  in  the  same 
way.  Hildelitha,  who  was  sent  for  to  assist 
St.  E^elburga,  was  probably  one  of  this 
number,  and  they  together  established  such 
order  and  discipUne  that  the  monastery  of 
Barking  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  Ikigknd  till  the  time  of  tiie  Reformation. 
Bede,  who  was  contemporary  with  this  saint, 
speaks  of  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  St. 
Ethelburga.  The  date  of  her  death  is  un- 
known ;  she  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  11th. 

Stiialclreday  St.,  Queen  and  Abbess,  was 
the  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  From  a  child  she  wished  to  lead  a 
conventual  life,  but,  greatly  to  her  distress, 
her  parents  muried  her,  in  652,  to  Tondbert, 
Prince  of  GHrwich,  in  East  Anglia;  he,  re- 
(pecting  her  wishes,  allowed  their  marriage 
to  be  merely  nominal.  Tondbert  died  soon 
after,  and  Etheldreda  was  then  married  to 
Bgfnd,  King  of  Northumbiia,  in  660,  he 
itmaentiiig  to  her  resolution  of  perpetual 
nrginity ;  but  after  a  time  he  repented  of  his 
promise,  and  at  last  he  begged  l^ilfrid,  Arch- 
i4ihop  of  York,  to  use  his  mfluenoe  to  change 
the  Qneen*s  determination.  Li  this  Wilfrid 
did  not  succeed;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  he 
secretly  advised  her  to  adhere  to  her  resolu- 
tion ;  at  anv  tato,  through  his  means  a  divorce 
vas  carried  oat,  twelve  years  after  their 
nutfriage,  though  much  against  Egfrid's 
viflhes.  E^eldlreda  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  CokHngham,  where  she  received  the  veil  at 
the  han£i  of  St.  Wilfrid.  She  had  an 
«Btate  at  Ely,  left  to  her  by  her  first  husband, 


and  here,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
she  built  a  double  monastery,  but  the  nuns 
were  the  more  numerous.  She  became  the 
first  abbess  of  her  house,  and  maintained  in  it 
a  very  strict  discipline.  After  six  years  she 
died  of  the  plague,  June  23rd,  679.  She  made 
it  her  dying  request  that  she  should  be  buried 
with  the  other  sisters,  without  any  mark  of 
distinction,  and  this  wish  was  carried  out  by 
her  priest,  Huna,  and  she  was  buried  in  a 
wooden  coflSn.  In  695,  Sexburga,  her  sister, 
who  had  succeeded  her  as  abbess,  ordered  her 
reHcs  to  be  taken  up ;  this  was  done,  and 
they  were  enclosed  in  a  stone  monument  till 
1106,  when  Robert  of  Ely  had  them  removed 
with  great  solemnity  into  the  cathedral  church 
of  Ely.  Li  1235,  Bishop  Northwold  caused  a 
new  shrine  to.  be  made  for  the  saint ;  this 
perished  at  the  Reformation. 

Sthelwald,  St.,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  by  Alphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lived  with  him  for  six  years ;  he  then  went  to 
Glastonbury,  and  received  the  monastic  habit 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Dunstan.  In  954  he  be- 
came Abbot  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  in 
963  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dunstan,  and  Oswald,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  set  about  reforming  the  manners 
of  the  clergy.  He  ejected  some  of  the  secular 
clergy  of  his  cathedral  who  were  leading 
dissolute  lives,  and  filled  their  places  with 
monks  from  Abingdon.  He  is  said  to  have 
repaired  or  rebuilt  many  churches  in  his 
diocese,  and  to  have  founded  monasteries  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  such  religious  houses  as  had  been 
plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  rebuilt 
and  endowed  several  of  them,  particularly  that 
of  Ely,  where  Queen  Etheldroda  was  buried. 
Ethelwald  died  Aug.  1st,  984. 

Ethelwillf  . — A  Saxon  king,  who  granted 
a  tithe  of  his  lands  to  the  Chui^ch.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  from  the  original 
charter: — "I,  Ethel wulf,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  holy 
solemnity  of  Easter,  for  the  health  of  my 
soul  and  the  proerperity  of  my  kingdom,  and 
the  people  committed  by  Qod  Almighty  to 
my  charge,  have,  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  all  the  persons  of  condi- 
tion in  my  dominions,  fixed  upon  the  prudent 
and  serviceable  resolution  of  granting  the 
tenth  part  of  the  lands  throughout  our  whole 
kingdom  to  the  holy  churches  and  ministers 
of  relip^on,  our  subjects  officiating  and 
settled  in  them,  to  be  peipetually  enjoyed  by 
them  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  tenuie 
and  estate:  it  being  likewise  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  this  unalterable  and  indefeas- 
ible grant  shall  for  ever  remain  discharged 
from  all  service  due  to  the  Grown,  and  all 
other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay  fees. 
Which  grant  has  been  made  by  us  in  honour 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
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and  all  saints,  and  out  of  regard  to  the 
Paschal  solemnity,  and  that  God  Almighty 
might  TOQchsafe  His  blessing  upon  us  and 
our  posterity.  This  charter  is  engrossed  and 
signed  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dcocuv.  Dated  at 
Easter,  at  our  palace  called  Wiltun.  Now, 
whoever  shall  be  disposed  to  make  an  aug- 
mentation to  our  grant,  may  Gk)d  Almighty 
reward  him  in  the  increase  of  his  posterity. 
But  if  an^  person  shall  presume  to  alienate 
the  donation,  or  make  it  suffer  in  any  kind, 
let  him  give  an  account  of  it  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  unless  he  repents  of  his 
injustice  and  makes  timely  restitution." 
The  charter  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin 
original.  It  being  so  &mous  a  record  for 
settling  the  tithes  in  England,  some  people, 
anxious  to  find  ai'guments  to  weaken  its 
authority,  endeavour  to  limit  it  in  the 
extent,  and  object  that  Ethelwulf  was  only 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  appears  by  his 
style,  Bex  Oeeidentalium  Saxonum,  and  not 
monarch  of  England.  This  law,  therefore, 
they  argue,  could  not  oblige  any  further  than 
Comwidl,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire, 
these  counties  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  West  Saxon  dominions.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  he  is  styled  Eang  of  the  West 
Saxons  by  way  of  eminence,  not  exclusively, 
Ijeing  most  fond  of  that  title  upon  the  score 
of  its  being  his  father  Egbert's  hereditary 
kingdom  before  he  became  monarch  of  all 
England.  It  is  true  there  were  two  other 
petty  subordinate  kings  at  the  council  where 
this  charter  was  sinied — viz.  Burhred  King 
of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  which  two  princes,  according  to 
Ingulphus,  consented  to  the  acts  of  the 
synod.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  King 
granted  only  the  tithes  of  his  crown  lands, 
not  in  DominiOf  but  tit  Dominieo  suo — not  in 
all  his  dominions,  but  only  in  his  demesnes. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  to  summon  so  solemn  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  passing  away  of  a  private  bounty ; 
besides,  it  appears  by  other  authors — amongst 
them  Henry  of  Huntingdon — that  the  grant 
reached  to  the  whole  kingdom  in  general. 

Eton  CoUetfe  was  founded  Oct.  II th, 
1440,  by  Henry  VI.,  on  the  model  of  Wyke- 
ham's  foundation  of  Winchester.  It  was 
intended  that  pupils  from  Eton  should  pro- 
ceed to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  the 
Winchester  boys  were  passed  on  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  It  had  originally  endow- 
ments for  a  provost,  ten  "  sad  *'  priests,  four  lay 
clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor  gram- 
mar scholars,  and  twenty-five  poor  men,  whose 
duty  it  waa  to  pray  for  the  King.  Great 
changes  were  introduced  in  1872  by  the  Public 
Schools  Parliamentary  Commission.  Attached 
to  the  foundation  are  several  scholarships  at 


King's  College,  Cambridge ;  two  scholarships 
at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and  forty-seven 
livings. 

Eucharist. — One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  being  derived  ixom  the 
Pauline  word  eucharisCia,  **  thanksgiving." 
[1  Cor.  xiv.  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  ix.  11,  12; 
Eph.  V.  4;  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  CoL  ii.  7,  iv.  2;  1 
Thess.  iii.  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  iv.  3,  4.]  In 
some  of  these  passages,  it  has  been  held  by 
certain  divines  (e.g.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr. 
Hook,  etc.)  that  there  is  special  allusion  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  but  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  question  of  opinion.  But  the 
reason  of  the  application  of  it  to  the  sacra- 
ment is  clear.  It  is  taken  from  the  narrative 
of  the  institution  as  given  by  St.  Luke  [xxii. 
19J,  and  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.].  Our  Lord  is 
said  to  have  ffiven  thanks  [Gr.  eucharistestu], 
and  there  is  no  question  that  from  the  very 
beginning  Christians  have  regarded  this  ser- 
vice as  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship, 
and  therefore  of  thanksgiving.  It  is,  there- 
fore, emphatically  "M*  Eucharist,"  and 
Christian  writers  ^m  the  first  age  (Ignatios, 
Clement,  Origen,  etc.)  have  used  the  name  in 
this  sense,  and  it  was  Latinised  like  the  He- 
brew "  Amen  "  as  soon  as  the  Church  reached 
Latin-speaking  lands.  The  first  Latin  writer, 
Tertullian,  uses  it.  The  controversies  which 
have  arisen  concerning  the  Holy  Sacrament 
are  manifold.  That  which  specially  connects 
itself  with  the  name  Eucharist  is  the  question 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  quite 
explicit  in  answer,  for  it  calls  this  sacramait 
"  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  The  Church  of 
England  calls  it  "  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving."  But  such  definition  falls 
short  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  Roman  definition  of  sacrifice,  **tiie 
oblation  of  a  sensible  thing  made  to  God 
through  a  lawful  minister  by  a  real  change  in 
the  l£ing  offered,  to  testify  God's  absolute 
authority  over  us,  and  our  entire  dependence 
on  Him."  Thus  theologians  hold  that  the 
thing  offered  must  be  visible^  because  sacrifice 
pertains  to  external  worship,  that  it  most  be 
offered  to  God  alone,  because  He  is  the  sole 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  and  that  a  change 
must  take  place  in  the  thing  offered  whidi 
must  convey  it  directly  to  God  in  heaven, 
and  that  it  must  be  a  substitution  of  ih%  life 
of  the  victim  for  the  life  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  offered.  ItisdearthattheChurdi 
of  England,  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  does  not  accept  this  riew 
of  the  sacrifice.  But  a  doctrine  of  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  Anglican  conmiunion,  notably 
Mode,  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Bishop  Bull,  John  Wesley,  and  Keble.  Per- 
haps we  may  venture  to  quote  from  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Hook  the  doctrine  which  the  authors 
first  named  would  accept  as  expressing  their 
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faith : — **  The  chief  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cro$s  belongs,  according  to  the  right 
doctrine,  to  the  sacramental  part  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  ex- 
liibited  and  represented  before  God  and  men, 
onder  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine; 
and  the  bread  and  wine  being  duly  consecrated, 
become  to  the  worthy  communicants,  to  all 
intents  and  puipoees,  virtually  and  interpre- 
tatively  the  Body  and  Blood  of  that  precious 
Lunb  of  Gk>d,  who  was  once,  and  once  for 
all,  offered  upon  the  Cross  ;  and  by  partaking 
of  them  we  become  partakers  of  Uie  atoning 
Sacrifice.  The  grand  Sacrifice,  once  offered, 
is  dispensed  and  communicated  to  individual 
believers  in  the  Eucharist,  by  and  through 
the  consecrated  symbols,  but  it  is  not  repeated. 
Hence  tiiie  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a  feast 
upon  that  great  sacrifice  '*  [The  Eucharist  a 
Sacrifiee,  a  Sermon  preached  in  1846].  Some 
Nonconformists  have  avowed  a  belief  not  very 
much  short  of  the  above,  except  as  regards 
the  implied  efficacy  or  necessity  of  **  conse- 
cration ; "  and  very  recently  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale,  in  a  Congregational  manual,  expressed 
views  as  to  an  element  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
beyond  mere  commemoration,  which  led  to 
considerable  strictures  from  others  in  that 
communion. 

Eachites,  or  "  Prating  People."— So 

called  from  their  regarding  prayer  as  the  one 
means  of  their  salvation.  Neander  says  that 
they  had  their  origin  in  Syrian  Monachism. 
The  sect  propagatea  itself  from  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  sixth,  and 
m  its  after  -  effects  even  to  later  times. 
"They  were  called  sometimes  after  the 
oames  of  those  who  at  different  times  were 
their  leaders — Lampetians,  Adelphians,  Eu- 
itathians,  and  Marcianists ;  *  sometimes  after 
various  peculiarities  supposed  to  be  observed 
in  them — Eachites,  Messalians  (from  the 
Chaldee)  on  account  of  their  theory  about 
constant  inward  prayer;  also  Choreutes 
from  their  mystic  dances;  Enthusiasts,  on 
account  of  the  pretended  communications 
which  they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  discarded  all  mannal  labour  as  bein^ 
a  disturbance  to  their  state  of  inward 
gayer:  and  were  the  Jirat  mendicant  fi-iart. 
Their  fundamental  principle  was  that  every 
man  brings  into  th^  world  an  evil  spirit, 
under  whom  he  lives,  and  that,  though 
baptism  might  clip  away  the  earlier  sins, 
the  root  yet  remained,  and  that  the  new  sins 
which  would  constantly  germinate  could 
only  be  overcome  by  true  inward  prayer. 
They  looked  on  themselves  as  exalted  far 
above  other  Christians,  because  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  recipients  of  Bpecial  spiritual 
communion,  and  they  therefore  thought  the 
outward  ordiiumces  of  the  Church  a  matter  of 
indifference  for  them  ;  yet  they  joined   in 

*  Pram  Haroton,  an  exchanger  under  the  Em- 
9W0IB  Juttn  and  Justinian. 


the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  order 
that  they  might  be  considered  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  considered  fire 
as  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  any  clue  to  their  doc- 
trines, as  they  thought  it  right  to  conceal 
from  ordinary  men,  yet  enslaved  by  sin, 
the  higher  truths,  until  their  senses  were 
spiritufldised  to  receive  them.  Flavian,  Bishop 
of  Antioch  [about  381],  managed  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  Adelphius,  their  superior, 
pretending  to  agree  with  him,  and  thus  enticed 
him  to  a  confession,  which  he  made  use  of 
against  Adelphius  and  his  whole  sect.  The  first 
public  action  taken  against  them  was  at  the 
Synod  of  Sida,  in  Pamphylia,  in  383.  They 
were  many  times  condemned  in  various 
dioceses;  one  important  condemnation  was 
issued  at  Constantinople  in  427,  which  was  con- 
firmed at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  43U  A 
book  called  Ateeticon,  by  one  of  their  body,  was 
produced  at  this  council  and  condemned ;  it 
was  almost  their  only  literary  production. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  there  was  a  numerous  sect  under 
the  name  of  Euchites,  or  Enthusiasts,  who 
believed  in  one  perfect  original  Being,  from 
whom  the^  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and 
evil  principle,  the  relation  between  whom 
seems  to  have  constituted,  according  as  it 
inclined  one  way  or  the  other,  to  an  absolute^ 
or  to  a  relative  dualism — a  main  difference, 
and,  indeed,  the  ground  of  two  several 
parties  in  this  sect.  To  this  same  distinc- 
tion may  be  referred  the  main  difference 
between  the  Bogomiles  and  the  Catharians 
[NovAtiANs],  of  whom  the  Euchites  may  be 
called  the  precursors.- 

Euchologion. — The  chief  book  of  the 
liturgy  of  uie  Eastern  Church.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  contains  only  the  liturgies 
of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  and  the  so-caJ&ed 
liturgy  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  generally 
includes  also  offices  for  the  administiation  of 
the  sacraments,  and  other  forms  of  prayer. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  Euchologion  was 
in  existence  about  a.d.  800,  and  it  may  have 
been  compiled  before  that  date,  but  this  is 
not  known. 

Elldozians. — ^Heretics  of  the  fourth  cen- 
turv,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Eudoxius, 
BiflShop  of  Gtermania,  in  Syria,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  367,  and  four  years  later 
of  Cooistantinople.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Afitius  and  Eunomius,  and  held  their  views  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and 
also  denied  the  Trinity.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  of  the  Arians,  and  his  doc- 
trines were  condemned  by  the  Councils  of. 
Seleuda  [369]  and  Lampsacus  [365].  He  was 
banished  for  a  short  time  by  Constantino,  but 
held  the  See  of  Constantinople  until  his  death 
in  370. 

EiureiiiilS  I.  was  Pope  during  the 
quariel  between  tiie  Eastern  and  Western 
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Churchefl  oonoeming  Honothelitinn.  P<^ 
Martin  L  had  been  deposed  in  653  becaoM 
he  had  denounced  the  Emperor  Constans' 
declaration  called  *'  The  Type,"*  and  had  alao 
excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Eogenius  was,  in  664,  choMn  in  his  place,  mit 
was  not  lawfully  Pope  till  Martinis  death  in 
the  next  year.  The  mesMngers  who  were 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  announce  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  returned  to  Bome  with 
a  rather  unorthodox  confession  of  faith, 
acknowledging  one  will  in  Christ  and  also 
two.  Eogenius  was  rather  disposed  to  sign 
it,  but  the  clergy  and  people  would'  not  allow 
it.  Another  evidence  of  his  want  of  zeal  is, 
that  he  neglected  Martin  during  his  last 
years,  learing  him  almost  to  starve.  Euge- 
nios  was  said  to  be  very  good  to  the  poor,  and 
it  is  probably  this  that  hiM  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  saint  He  died  in  657,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  June  2nd. 

Swioiiiiaiui. — An  Arian  sect  of  the 
fourth  centunr,  who  took  their  name  from 
Eunomius.  He  was  bom  at  Dacora,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  came  to  Alexandria  in  356, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  secretar}'  of 
Aetius,  from  whom  he  mibibed  bis  extreme 
Arian  \*iew8.  He  accompanied  Adtius  to  the 
Arian  Council  at  Antioch,  in  358,  and  was 
there  ordained  deacon  by  Eudoxius,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  in 
360,  but  in  the  same  year  was  deposed  and 
banished  in  consequence  of  his  Arian  views.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Anomoeans,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Eunomians.  He  died 
about  394.  His  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
was  that  He  was  a  created  Being,  of  a  nature 
unlike  that  of  God,  and  that  the  Son  of  Ood 
did  not  substantially  unite  Himself  to  the 
human  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  of  His 
operations.  TTie  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  was 
the  first  among  the  creat^  natures,  formed 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Father,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Son ;  which  Spirit,  as  being 
the  first  after  the  Son,  has  received,  indeed, 
the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach,  but  wants 
the  divine  and  creative  power.  Eunomius 
was  the  first  who  discontinued  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  substituting  words 
which  made  it  a  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the 
Creator  and  into  the  death  of  Christ.  He  had 
a  great  literary  reputation ;  he  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Romans,  forty  epistles,  an 
Apology  for  his  doctrines,  and  an  Exposition  of 
Faith.    The  latter  work  alone  is  extant 

Saphamiay  St.,  Virgin  and  Martyr  of 
Chalcedon,  in  he  fourth  century.  She  suf- 
fered in  the  persecution  by  Oalerius  [307].  A 
church  was  built  over  her  tomb,  in  which  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  was  held  in  451,  and 
the  success  of  that  assembly  was  largely  at- 
tributed by  the  Fathers  to  her  prayers.  Her 
relics  were  removed  in  the  seventh  century  to 
the  Church  of  St  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,* 


and  four  chnrdies  were  built  in  that  city  to  her' 
mmnory.  Constantine  Copronymns  threw  her 
relics  into  the  sea,  bat  it  is  said  that  they  were 
rescuedand  deposited  in  a  small  island,  whence 
Constantine  and  Irene  had  them  removed  to 
Constantinople  in  796.  She  was  regarded  as 
the  patroness  of  Chalcedon. 

EttSallilUit  Bishop  of  Cstarea,  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age,  was  bom  in  Palestine  about  a.d. 
260,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  oi  Galerins, 
and  during  the  bishopric  d  Dionyains. 
Having  been  ordained  presbyter  by  Agapius, 
Bishop  of  CiBsarea,  Eusebius  set  up  a  school 
in  that  town ;  he  also  assisted  his  friend  Pten- 
philus  in  the  copying  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  works  of  Origen.  In  309,  the  last  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian  broke  out,  and  Eusebiiis 
suffered  the  sorrow  of  seeing  many  of  his 
friends  and  of  his  fiock  destroyed  bv  it, 
notably  the  '^holy  and  blessed  Pamplmiis,** 
as  Eusebius  calls  hiin,  who  suffered  martjrr- 
dom  after  two  years*  imprisonment.  Probably 
Eusebius  shared  the  imprisonment  with  him, 
for  they  were  engaged  together  in  a  defence 
of  Origen,  which  must  have  necessitated  con- 
stant intercourse,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  explain  his  escape  from  martyr- 
dom. In  313,  peace  was  restored,  and  soon 
after  Eusebius  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Caesarea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Arian 
controversy  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side 
of  Arius,  thinking,  with  some  o^er  biahope  of 
Palestine,  that  he  was  persecuted  too  harshly 
b^  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Euse- 
bius wrote  to  Alexander  in  favour  of  Arius, 
and  not  having  interest  enough  to  procure  his 
being  restored,  allowed  him  and  his  partisans 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  their  churches,  on 
the  condition  that  they  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishop,  and  made  humble 
application  to  be  restored  to  his  communion. 
When  the  Council  of  Nictea  assembled,  in  325, 
Eusebius  took  a  leading  part  in  it,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  he  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  After  much 
discussion  he  agreed  with  the  rest  in  condemn- 
ing the  Arian  heresy,  and  subscribed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Nioene  Creed,  though  ob- 
jecting at  first  to  the  words  '*  of  the  same 
substimoe,*'  to  which .  he  afterwards  con- 
sented for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  also 
because  the  words  had  formerly  been  in 
use  in  his  own  Church  of  Csesarea.  One 
work  in  which  the  Council  was  engaged  was 
the  set  tlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or 
Golden  Number,  was  determined  at.  this 
time,  and  that  Eusebius,  being  the  most 
learned  member,  was  entrusted  with  the 
arrangement ;  but  in  the  documents  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  proceedings,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  method  of  calculating  Easter, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Council  only 
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laoctioiied  the  old  Metonio  cycle  which  had 
been  applied  for  this  parpose  by  Anatolius, 
of  Laodicea,  aboat  a.d.  284.  EusebiuB  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  in  330,  when 
Enstathins,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  against  whom 
EnaeUns  had  brought  charges  of  Sabellianism, 
VB8  deposed,  and  the  See  ^ered  to  Eusebios. 
The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  too  strong 
against  him  to  admit  of  his  accepting  the 
offer.  .  He  attended  the  Ck^andls  of  Ca^area 
and  Tyre,  which  were  held  to  examine  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Athanasias ;  bat  the  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  by  the  flight  of  the  accused 
to  Constantinople  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Couicil  therefore  gave  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  St.  Athanasius.  Inmiedi- 
ately  afterwards  the  Emperor  Constantine 
issued  a  sunmons  to  the  bishops  to  api>ear  at 
Jenisalem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth 
anniyenary  of  his  accession,  when  the  dedi- 
cation was  to  take  place  of  a  basilica  built 
on  the  site  of  Calvary.  A  synod  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  Tarious  disputants,  which  had 
long  been  desired  by  the  Emperor  and  by 
Eosebins.  The  event  is  marked  by  the  re- 
admisdon  of  Arius  to  communion.  Eusebius 
vas,  at  the  same  time,  selected  to  justify  the 
proceedings  against  St.  Athanasius  to  the 
Emperor,  and  he  made  a  panegyrical  oration 
in  reference  to  the  occasion,  which  was  after- 
wards appended  to  his  Life  of  Constantine, 
The  Emperor  only  survived  this  festival  by 
about  twelve  months.  He  died  in  337,  and  it 
is  believed  that  Eusebius  died  two  years 
later.  It  is  certain  he  was  not  living  in  341, 
for  we  find  Acacius  in  possession  of  the 
bishopric  in  that  year.  Eusebius  was  a  volu- 
minous writer;  he  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
Ckfonide^  and  Eeeleaiastical  ffistory,  both  of 
which  appear  to  hare  been  published  in  325. 
Among  other  historical  works  he  wrote  a 
^•A  ofpamphilus  and  the  Ztfe  of  Constantine, 
He  also  wrote  innumerable  Letters,  Defences, 
and  Apologies,  and  various  doctrinal  works. 

SuseMlUiy  Bishop  of  Samosata,  makes 
a  considerable  figure  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  proved  one  of  the  greatest  supports 
of  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Arians.  He 
was  a  native  of  Samosata,  in  Syria,  on  the 
^^anks  of  the  Euphrates,  of  which  city  he  was 
made  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 
Notiiing  is  heard  of  him  till  Meletius  was 
raiaed  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  in  361.  Con- 
■tantius  assembled  a  council  at  Antioch  with 
a  design  of  condemning  the  terms  Consubstan^ 
ti^  and  different  in  substance,  and  thus  to 
preserve  some  medium  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  pure  Arians.  The  bishops  who  met 
oil  that  occasion,  among  whom  was  Eusebius, 
pctitioQed  that  t^e  Church  of  Antioch  might 
00  provided  with  a  bishop,  for  Eustatbius  had 
l>oendepoiedby  the  Arian  party,  and  Eudoxius, 
'*l>cm  they  haA  chosen  in  his  room,  had  been 
'coioTed   to  Constantinople.    Meletius    was 


elected  by  both  Catholics  and  heretics,  and 
the  writing  which  contained  the  free  act  of 
both  sides  tor  his  election,  and  was  subscribed 
W  all  the  bishops,  was  lodged  in  Uie  hands  of 
Eusebius.  The  first  discourse  the  new  bishop 
made  sufiSced  to  show  the  Arians  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  man,  and  when  he  had 
only  been  in  possession  of  the  See  for  a  month, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  banish  him, 
and,  further,  to  demand  from  Eusebius  the 
writing  which  confirmed  Moletius's  election. 
This  he  firmly  refused  to  give  up  without  the 
express  consent  of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  on 
the  Emperor  threatening,  if  he  refused,  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand,  he  calmly  extended  both 
his  hands,  and  declared  he  would  lose  them 
both  rather  than  part  with  so  fiagrant  a  proof 
of  Arian  injustice.  Thenceforth  the  Arians 
looked  on  mm  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  On 
the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  exiled 
bishops,  both  Catholic  and  heretic,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  Sees,  and  in  363  his  successor 
Jovian  restored  peace  to  the  Church,  and  gave 
Meletius  the  liberty  of  convening  a  copncil  at 
Antioch,  at  which  Eusebius  and  twenty-five 
other  bishops  all  declared  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  established  by  the  Council  of 
Nice. 

In  870  the  Metropolitan  See  of  CsBsarea  in 
Cappadoda  was  vacant,  and  Eusebius,  being 
urged  thereto  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  went 
thither,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  el^stion  of  St.  Basil,  who  became  one  of 
his  most  ardent  friends.  It  is  said  that  for  a 
time  he  travelled  disguised  as  a  soldier,  in 
Sjrria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  in  order  to 
fortify  the  orthodox  Churches,  and  to  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons  wherever  they  were 
wantmg.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
Eusebius  who  presided  at  the  Council  of 
G^gra  [372  or  373],  which  condemned  the 
heresy  A  EustatMus  [q.v.l  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  From  a  letter  of  St.  Basil, 
in  373,  we  learn  that  Eusebius  had  successfully 
interfered  to  secure  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
bishop  at  Tarsus,  and,  indeed,  he  worked  so 
untiringly  against  the  Arians  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  hand  which  every  day 
gave  some  stroke  to  their  party,  and  sank  their 
interest  wherever  it  was  employed ;  and  at 
length  they  prevailed  with  Valens,  who  was 
devoted  to  their  sect,  and  who  had  hitherto 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  left  him  un- 
molested during  his  bitter  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox,  to  order  his  banishment  into 
Thrace.  Eusebius  was  at  Samosata  when  the 
messenger  came,  late  in  the  evening;  he 
begged  him  to  conceal  his  business,  for,  Imow- 
ing  the  affection  of  his  people,  he  said,  **  If  it 
takes  air,  the  people  will  fall  on  you,  throw 
you  into  the  river,  and  then  I  shall  be  charged 
with  your  death."  He  then  went  calmly 
through  his  usual  devotions,  and  late  at  night 
he  left  his  house  on  foot,  attended  only  by 
one  trusty  servant,  who  carried  after  him  a 
pillow  and  a  book.  With  this  slight  provision 
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he  took  a  boat  to  Zeugma,  about  seventy  miles 
down  the  river.  I'EIb  event  is  generally  fixed 
at  373.  At  break  of  day  the  whole  town  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  many  of  hb  friends  followed 
him  to  Zeugma,  urging  his  return,  but  he 
refused,  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for 
submitting  to  the  powers  in  being.  They 
then  besought  him  to  let  them  supply  him 
with  money  and  comforts  for  his  journey,  but 
he  would  only  accept  a  trifling  sum,  and 
having  prayed  with  his  flock,  and  exhorted 
them  to  uphold  the  apostolical  doctrine,  he 
pursued  his  journey  into  Thrace.  Both  St 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  Basil  wrote  to 
him,  commending  his  courage  and  constancy. 
His  flock  left  his  successor,  Eunomius,  a  man 
of  ^^tle  temper,  in  complete  isolation,  and  he 
retired,  and  in  his  place  Lucius  was  appointed, 
a  rough  and  oppressive  man.  In  378  Valens 
died,  and  his  successor,  Gratian,  permitted 
Eusebius  to  return.  Thus  restored  to  his  post, 
he  began  to  consider  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Churches  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
which  were  deprived  of  their  pastors.  His- 
torians tell  us  (though  it  would  be  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  See)  that  he  consecrated 
bishops  for  Beroa,  Hierapolis,  Cyrus,  and  other 
Sees.  He  was  about  to  ordain  Maris  at  Dolica, 
a  small  town  in  Syria,  when  an  Arian  woman 
threw  a  tile  from  tiie  top  of  her  house,  which 
broke  his  head,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Anxious  to  imitate  his  Divine  Master,  he  made 
his  attendants  promise  that  the  woman  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  He  is  venerated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  Latin  Church  on  June  21st, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  June  22nd,  but 
both  agree  that  he  died  in  380. 

EnstathiaiLS. — A  sect  resembling  the 
Euchites.  They  took  their  name  from  Eu- 
stathius,  a  monk  living  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  under  pretence  of  a  more  perfect 
way  of  li\4ng,  inti*oduced  several  erroneous 
opinions  and  practices  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  Church.  He  was  formerly  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Gkui^;ra,  the  date  of  which  is  un- 
certain. The  bishops  who  met  there,  in  their 
synodical  epistle  charge  him  and  his  partisans 
with  these  errors : — [1]  With  condemning  mar- 
riage and  parting  women  from  their  husbands. 
[2]  With  quitting  the  public  congregations 
and  setting  up  private  meetings.  [3]  With 
encouraging  servants  to  leave  their  masters, 
and  children  their  parents,  under  a  pretence 
of  living  in  a  more  self-denying  way.  [4] 
With  allowing  women  to  wear  men's  clothes. 
[5]  With  rejecting  the  &sts  appointed  by  the 
Church,  and  practising  other  days  of  abstin- 
ence according  to  Qiqit  own  fancy,  not 
excepting  Sunday.  [6]  With  forbidding  to 
eat  flesh  at  any  time.  [7]  With  rejecting  the 
ministrations  of  married  priests.  [8]  With 
paying  no  regard  to  consecrated  places  and 
the  tombs  of  martyrs.  [9]  With  maintaining 
that  nobody  could  be  saved  without  parting 


with  all  his  estate.  These  doctrines  stand 
condemned  in  twenty  canons  inserted  in  the 
Code  of  Canons  of  the  Universal  Church. 

EustatMlUI,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  was 
bom  at  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  translated  against  his  will 
from  Berea  to  Antioch  on  the  death  of  Philo- 
gonus  [323].  Two  years  later  he  assisted  at 
Sie  General  Coimcil  of  Nice,  where  he  made 
a  considerable  figure,  and  opened  the  B>^od 
with  a  speech  to  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
His  zeal  against  the  Arians  caused  them,  in 
330,  to  calumniate  him,  and  they  charged  him 
with  Sabellianism  and  immorality.  These 
false  charges  gaining  credit,  he  was  uncanoni- 
cally  deposed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  several  bishops  ;  but  the  people  of  Antioch 
mutinied  to  keep  him  with  them.  The  jE^mm- 
bians  applied  to  the  Emperor,  and  charged 
Eustatluus  with  maltreating  the  Emperor's 
mother  and  being  the  cause  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. Constantino,  believing  this  informa- 
tion, banished  Eustathius  to  Trajanopolis,  in 
Thrace,  where  he  died  about  337.  According 
to  St.  Jerome,  this  bishop  was  the  first  who 
wrote  against  Arianism.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  tracts  and  homilies,  and  of  a  treatise 
against  Origen.  The  last  is  the  only  work  of 
his  extant. 

EuthymillSv  St.,  the  Archimandrite,  was 
bom  atMelitene,  in  Armenia,  in  377.  He 
was  at  an  early  age  placed  under  the  care  of 
Otreius,  bishop  of  his  native  town,  and  on 
his  ordination  as  presbyter  he  had  charge  of 
all  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  went  to  Jem- 
salem  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  settled  for 
the  next  five  years  in  a  community  of  monks 
at  Pharan,  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  formed  a  great  friendship  with  a 
hermit  named  Theoctistus,  and  after  a  time 
they  determined  to  live  apart  from  the  world 
in  a  cave  in  the  wilderness.  This  they  after- 
wards turned  into  a  church,  and  built  a  monas- 
tery close  by.  A  story  is  told  of  a  wonderful 
cure  effected  by  the  prayers  of  Euthymius  on 
Terebon,  the  son  of  Aspebetus,  prince  of  the 
Saracens.  In  consequence  of  this  the  whole 
party  became  Christians.  He  was  visited  by 
Peter,  Bishop  of  the  Saracens,  on  his  way  io 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  Euthymius 
was  very  zealous  in  his  defence  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith  against  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  instromentel 
in  persuading  the  Empress  Eudoxia  to  re- 
nounce Eutychianism.  He  died  in  473,  and 
receired  saintly  honours  in  the  East,  which 
were  also  recognised  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

EutropilUI. — A  reader  in  the  Church  of 

Constantinople  in  St.  Chrysostom's  time. 
After  the  banishment  of  this  Father  the 
cathedral  was  set  on  fire,  and  Eutropins 
was  tortured  to  make  him  confess  that  St. 
Chrysostom's  clergy  were  concerned  in  this 
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mischief;  but  he  resolately  declared  the 
contrary,  and  died  under  torturee  of  the  most 
oerdlees  barbarity. 

Eu^yolliaiUI. — The  followers  of  Eutyches, 
Abbot  and  Presbyter  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
him  is  that  he  left  his  cloister  to  raise  his 
Toice  against  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  He  fell  into  a  fresh  heresy 
himself  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ, 
'"""fining  that  one  nature  only  existed  in 
Christ,  namely,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  pushed  hiB  argument  so  far  as  to  an- 
nihilate the  humanity  of  Christ.  Donmus, 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have 
accused  Eutyches  before  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosios  II.  of  reviving  the  ApoUinarian  heresy. 
Bot  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  till,  in  448, 
at  the  Sjmod  of  Constantinople,  he  was 
accosed  to  Flavian,  Patriarch  of  that  city,  by 
Bishop  Eusebios  of  Dorylssum,  in  Fhrygia 
Salntaris.  At  first  he  haughtily  refused  to 
appear  when  sanmioned  before  the  Synod: 
but  after  the  third  summons,  and  just  as  the 
bishops  were  about  to  proceed  with  him  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  law,  as  one  who,  by 
refosing  to  appear,  had  confessed  that  he  was 
guilty,  he  presented  himself ;  not  alone,  how- 
erer,  but  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of 
monks,  soldiers,  and  notables  of  State,  who 
wooki  not  part  with  him  till  the  Synod  gave 
their  promise  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
letom  in  safety  to  his  cloister.  Neander 
{fol  iv.,  p.  2071  thua  roeake  of  his  trial : — 
"£uty<^es  proiesaed  to  be  unwilling  to  hold 
a^rthmg  except  what  he  found  expressly 
amnned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  rever- 
enced, he  said,  the  sayings  of  the  older 
Church  teachers ;  but  they  amid  not  po$*es9,  in 
^vine,  the  authority  of  a  rule  of  faith;  for  they 
^Btre  not  free  from  error,  and  they  sometimes  eon^ 
treiieted  one  another,*  To  all  questions  pro- 
poied  to  him  concerning  Christ,  he  had  always 
icsdy  the  same  reply ;  *  I  confess  him  to  be 
my  Qod,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  His 
<MeDce  I  do  not  idlow  myself  to  comprehend.* 
finally,  on  being  pressed,  he  declared  that  he 
did  indeed  suppose  there  were  two  natures 
be&te  the  Incarnation,  but  that  after  it  he 
coold  confess  but  one  nature.  By  this,  be- 
jccui  all  question,  Eutyches  intended  to  say, 
as  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  that  two 
natures  should  be  distinguished  in  conception ; 
bat  in  actual  manifestation  only  the  one 
natoie  of  the  Lc^gos  become  fleih  must  be 

*  Thew  were  the  words  which  Eutyches,  some- 
■lat  enUer,  addrowed  to  the  deputies  of  the 
uma  before  leaving  his  cloister.  The  original 
"wtuwe  of  bis  declaration,  in  words,  cannot,  it  ie 
^QBi  be  precisely  asoerCained.  Eatyohes  and  his 
Wendi  Hiertad  that  bia  words  had  not  been  faith- 
tolerated;  and  the  depoties  themaelvee  did 
>Qo«  taat  th^  night  have  taken  some  things 
^Mk  were  said  not  whoDj  according  to  thor 
otanl  oManiag. 


recognised.  But,  by  his  rude  form  of  ex- 
pression, he  furnished  occasion,  it  miwt  be 
acknowledged,  for  many  suspicions  of  heresy, 
to  tiiose  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of 
the  expression,  as  though  he  believed  in  a 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  the 
like.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to 
call  the  body  of  Christ  the  body  of  GkKi ;  and 
though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ  possessed 
a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatorr 
to  its  dignity,  as  the  body  of  God,  to  call  it 
the  same  in  essence  with  other  human  bodies. 
A  certain  mistaken  and  undefined  feeling  of 
reverence  kept  him  from  this.  True,  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  precisely  as  the  S  vnod  required  that  he 
should,  although  he  had  never  hitherto  ex- 
pressedhimself  thus ;  but  yet  hewouldnot  con- 
sent to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expres- 
sion, which  in  truth  appeared  to  him  the  better 
one.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  recognise  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
nor  to  join  in  the  formula  of  condenmation, 
the  Synod  gave  sentence  against  him  that  he 
should  be  divested  of  all  his  spiritual  titles, " 
and  exconmiunicated  from  the  Church." 
Eutydies,  with  the  aid  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Dioecurus,  and  Chrysaphius,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  d  the  oourt,^ 
applied  to  the  Emperor  for  a  new  trial.  He 
declared  that  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  illegal,  that  his  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion had  been  prepared  even  before  his  trial, 
and  that  many  false  statements  had  been 
made.  The  Emperor  ordered  a  revision  of  the 
earlier  proceedings,  but  Flavian  would  not  be 
influenced  in  his  judicial  actions  by  fear  of 
the  Imperial  power,  and  the  revision  only 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 
Eutydies  had  said  at  the  Synod  of  Constanti- 
nople that  he  would  consent  to  profess  his 
heofd  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  if  the 
Bii^ops  ol  Alexandria  and  Bome  would  also 
approve  of  it.  He  well  knew  the  feeling  of 
IHoecurus,  and  he  trusted  to  be  upheld  by 
Leo  the  Great,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  monkish  party  in  the  contest  with  Nes- 
torius. What  he  aimed  at  was  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  to  be  attended  bv  both  the 
other  Patriarchs.  Flavian  was  desirous  of 
preventing  such  a  meeting,  as  he  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  sufficiently 
decided  against  Eutyches.  Leo  also  thought 
the  council  inadvisable,  and  proposed  to  be 
arbiter  between  the  other  parties;  but  the 
Emperor  had  already  summoned  the  new 
council.  It  opened  at  Ephesus,  449 ;  Dios- 
curus  was  named  bv  the  Emperor  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  judges  of  Eutyches — 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  for  example— were  to 
attend  the  Coundl,  not  as  judges,  nor  even  as 
voters,  but  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Of  course,  Eutyches  was  reinstated,  but  the 
unorUiodox  proceedings  of  this  council  have 
caused  it  to  be  justly  branded  in  Church 
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hietory  with  the  name  of  the  Bobber  Synod, 
[Ephbsus,  Robbbk  Council  op.] 

The  sadden  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  450, 
changed  the  state  of  affairs;  Marcian,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  orthodox.  He  convened  a 
General  Council  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  451;  630 
bishops  had  already  assembled  there,  but  some 
fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks  and  laymen, 
probably  belonging  to  the  party  of  Dioscurus, 
created  such  a  disturbance  there  that  it  was 
transferred  to  Chalcedon,  where  it  was  decided 
to  draw  up  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  dis- 
puted question.  Neander  describes  this  council 
at  length,  and  after  speaking  of  the  various 
controversies  betweeu  the  different  branches 
of  the  Church  says  [voL  iv.,  p.  228] :— "The 
commissioners  declariBd,  though  doubtless  after 
many  other  things  had  transpired  which 
have  not  been  reported  to  us, '  Dioscurus  had 
avowed  it  as  his  doctrine  that  Christ  consists  of 
two  natures,  but  could  not  allow  that  two 
natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that 
two  natures  are  united  without  confusion, 
without  change,  and  without  separation,  in 
'one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of 
these  two  do  you  agree  ?  *  The  bishops — who 
could  hardly  all  of  them  have  been  the  same 
as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient 
creed — now  exclaimed,  '  We  all  have  the  same 
faith,  with  Leo ;  whoever  contradicts  this  faith 
isaEutyehian.'  Upon  this  the  commissioners 
Bugg^ested,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
to  receive  into  the  creed  that  article  from  the 
letter  of  Leo.  After  this  proposal  had  been 
generally  received,  they  held  with  the  select 
committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  new 
symbol  of  fiiith  was  drawn  up  accordingly. 
In  this  it  was  defined  tha|i  the  one  Christ, 
Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten,  should  bo  recog- 
nised in  two  natures,  so  that  all  confusion, 
change,  and  division  of  the  natures  is  ex- 
cluded. No  one  should  be  allowed  to  profess 
any  other  creed  than  this,  to  teach  or  to 
think  otherwise.** 

Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished 
by  the  Emperor,  was  condemned,  and  Dios- 
curus shared  the  same  fate.  Of  the  last  days 
of  Eutyches  nothing  is  known.  Eutychianism 
was  afterwards  merged  in   Monophysitism. 

[MONOPUYSITBS.] 

EalnrcllilUl,  St.,  was  bom  in  Phrygia, 
about  512.  His  father,  Alexander,  was  an 
officer  in  the  g^uards  under  Justin  I.,  a  great 
favourite  with  that  Emperor,  and  his  successor, 
Justinian,  and  served  under  the  celebrated 
Belisarius.  The  education  of  Eutychius  was 
confided  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Hosy- 
chius,  a  man  of  remarkable  sanctity  as — some 
say,  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Augustopolis, 
and,  according  to  others,  a  bishop.  He  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies  at  Constantinople, 
and  formed  a  design  of  becoming  a  monk,  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Amasea, 
Metropolitan  of  Pontus,  who  designed  him  to 
'"H  a  vacant  See  in  that  province.   With  this 


view  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  was  ordained  priest  But  the  Metro- 
politan changed  his  mind,  and  promoted 
another  to  the  bishopric,  so  Eutydiius  was 
free  to  carry  out  his  original  wish,  and  he 
entered  the  monastery  at  Amasea.  Here  he 
lived  for  ten  years  in  retirement,  but,  in  653, 
the  Emperor  Justinian  had  called  a  Q«neral 
Council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  about  the 
Three  Chapters,  i,e.  three  documents  written 
by  three  different  authors,  which  were  sus- 
pected to  contain  or  favour  the  errors  of  Nes- 
torius.  The  Bishop  of  Amasea  being  ill,  sent 
Eutychius  to  represent  him  at  the  council. 
Monnas,  then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
received  him  at  his  own  house,  and  is  said  to 
have  predicted  to  his  clergy  that  "  that  monk 
would  be  Lis  successor."  This  proved  tnie; 
Hennas  died  on  Aug.  25th,  552,  and  Euty- 
chius was  proposed  by  the  Emperor  for  the 
patriarchate.  The  council  was  opened  in  May, 
553,  and  Eutychius  presided  at  it,  for  Pope 
Vigilius,  although  then  at  Constantinople, 
did  not  think  fit  to  appear  at  the  sjmod.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
there  with  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
prelates  of  their  jurisdictions.  Eutychius 
opposed  the  errors  in  question,  and  clearly 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Three  Chapters  were  condemned.  Twelre 
years  later,  on  his  refusing  to  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was 
incorruptible,  he  was  deposed  by  order  of 
Justinian,  who  had  him  arrested  by  a  band  of 
soldiers  while  celebrating  the  Holy  Oommu- 
nion.  They  seised  him  and  took,  him  to  a  small 
monastery,  called  Choracudis,  and  the  follow, 
ing  day  removed  him  to  that  of  St.  Osiafl, 
near  Qialcedon.  He  was  then  tried  by  an 
asnembly  of  bishops,  and  many  ridiculous  and 
trifling  charges  were  broui^ht  forward.  Sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  him,  and  he  was 
banished  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Propontis, 
and  then  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Amasea. 
Here  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  and  Eu- 
stathius,  a  priest  of  Constantinople,  who  was 
with  him  m  his  exile,  and  wrote  his  Ufe, 
records  several  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him.  On  the  death  of  John 
Scholasticus,  who  had  been  made  Patriarch  in 
his  room,  the  people  demanded  of  Justin  IL, 
who  had  suoc^edwi  Justinian,  that  Eutycbiui 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  dignity.  He  was 
recalled,  and  received  with  acclamation  in 
Constantinople,  Oct.  3rd,  577.  He  aftwwarda 
fell  into  what  was  deemed  heresy  conoeming 
the  Resurrection.  He  affirmed  that  the  bodies 
of  men  at  the  general  Resurrection  would  be 
"  subtil  and  fine  as  air,  and  consequently  not 
palpable. "  St.  Gregory  ar»tued  the  point  with 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  the  opinion  being'  held  erroneous,  the 
Patriarch  submitted  to  have  his  treatise  on 
the  subject  burnt.  Shortly  after  this  he  died, 
on  Low  Sunday,  April  5th,  582,  in  the  seven- 
tit;th  year  of  his  age. 
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SragriuSy  samamed  Sgholasticus. — An 
eedtfiiistical  historian.  He  was  born  in  536, 
at  Epiphania,  in  Coele-Syria.  He  began  his 
itodies  at  a  Y&ry  early  age,  and  became  an 
advocate  at  the  bar  at  Antioch.  He  gained 
the  {avoor  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  socceBsf ully  defended  him  against  false 
accusations.  Tiberius  Gonstantinns  made  him 
a  qiUBstor,  and  Hauriciiis  Tiberias  appointed 
him  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  he  is  to  be 
specially  remembered  for  his  Eeeletiastieal 
Hiskryf  a  work  in  six  books,  giving  an  account 
of  the  period  between  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
[431^  and  the  year  594.  It  was  intended  as  a 
contmnation  of  the  histories  of  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  It  is  an 
especially  -valuable  work  in  relation  to  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  and  gives 
excellent  accounts  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon.  His  writing  is,  however,  in 
many  places  corrupted  with  fabulous  narra- 
tions, ^  result  of  over-credulity  of  monkish 
legends.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
faoiown. 

SvaageHcal  Party. — ^In  the  history  of 
the  Ghmch  of  England,  tiiie  party  so  called 
ii  directly  traoed  to  the  influence  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley.  Tlie  zeal  of  those  great  preachers 
and  their  followers,  while  it  excited  opposition 
among  many  of  the  clergy,  oommimicated 
iti^  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  rest, 
vbo,  without  calling  themselves  Methodists, 
or  accepting  all  the  principles  of  that  sect, 
jet  largely  drank  of  its  spirit,  lliey  joined 
thonselves  with  the  old-fashioned  Low  Church- 
men of  the  TiUoteon  and  Burnet  school,  and 
after  a  duurp  conflict  with  the  Orthodox 
Chnrdi  party,  represented  by  such  men  as 
Seeker  and  Horaley,  gradually  gained  so  high 
an  influence  in  tbie  Church  that  they  may  be 
said  to  have  held  a  predominating  position  for 
many  years.  The  four  divines  who  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Evangelical  ranks  at  the 
commeooement  were  John  Newton,  Thomas 
Soott,  Jo8q>h  Milner,  and  Henry  Venn;  whose 
xe^ective  positions  are  forcibly  stated  by  Sir 
James  Stej^ien  thus  :—**  Newton  held  himself 
forth,  and  was  celebrated  by  others,  as  the 
great  living  example  of  the  regenerating  effi- 
cacy of  tl^  principles  of  his  school;  Scott 
^  the  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture,  Milner 
their  eodesiajtical  historian,  Venn  their 
•jatematic  teacher  of  the  whole  Christian 
uatitiitea.  In  some  respects  these  men  dosdy 
naembled  ea<^  other.  A  certain  sturdinees 
of  character  and  independence  of  mind 
bcionffed  to  them  alL  They  all  possessed 
th^  nee,  flowing,  and  inartificial  style  in 
which  a  full  man  pours  out  the  mature  results 
el  his  studies  and  meditations.  Each  of  them 
vas,  to  a  considerahle  extent,  self-educated. 
As  aooa  as  he  had  made  good  any  position  in 
theology,  each  of  them  was  accustomed  to 
r^ain  it  firmly  as  a  post  in  advance,  or  basis 


for  further  conquests  of  the  same  kind."  An 
account  of  each  will  be  found  under  his  name. 
We  pass  on  to  consider  the  disciples  of  these 
men,  the  carriers-on  of  their  principles  into 
the  next  generation.  With  the  name  of 
Newton  wul  always  be  associated  that  of  the 
poet  Cowper,  who,  as  the  principal  religious 
poet  of  his  day,  had  a  vast  influence  in  shaping 
its  religious  sentiment,  as  Keble  afterwards 
had  when  the  High  Church  movement  came. 
Richard  Cecil,  **  the  one  clerical  genius  of  his 
party,"  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  called  him, 
was  appointed  to  his  living  in  London  the 
year  i^ter  Newton  became  rector  of  8t. 
Mary  Woolnoth  [1780].  If  the  latter  spoke 
correctly,  Cecil  made  the  third  Evangdical 
clergyman  in  London,  for  Newton  declared 
on  his  appointment  that  himself  and  Bomaine 
were  the  only  two.  But  prominent  among 
the  second  generation  of  the  Evangeliou 
fathers  was  a  layman,  **  a  man  who,  by  paths 
till  then  untrodden,  reached  a  social  nnd 
political  eminenoe  never  before  attained  by 
any  man  unaided  by  place,  by  party,  or  by  1^ 
sword."  Such  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  eulogy 
upon  William  Wilberforce.  [WiLBEapoKCB.j 
Bom  within  a  month  of  him,  and  surviving 
him  for  three  years,  Charles  Simeon  was  the 
chief  representative  of  the  party  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  risen  to  its  highest  point  of  in- 
fluence. Among  their  most  prominent  fol- 
lowers we  may  name  Henry  Martyn  (one  of 
the  most  heroic  names  which  adorn  the  annals 
of  the  English  Church),  Josiah  Pratt,  Charles 
Bradley,  Henry  Melvill,  and  Archbishop 
Sumner. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  was  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  old  High  Church,  or  Orthodox,  and  the 
Evangelical.  The  former  were  the  more 
numerous,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  lifeless, 
conforming  very  carefully  to  the  directions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  resting 
their  action,  not  upon  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Church,  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
♦*  by  Jaw  established."  They  disliked  the 
Evangelicals  because  they  were  following  new 
{Hractices,  using  extempore  prayers  and  preach- 
ing extempore  sermons.  Had  the  Church 
found  no  better  defenders  of  her  historic  posi- 
tion than  these,  she  might  have  simk  into  the 
poorest  Erastianism;  for  the  Evangelical  party 
did  not  possess  either  the  historical  learning 
or  the  historical  enthusiasm  needed  to  pre- 
serve it.  At  this  critical  period,  however,  two 
new  influences  arose,  which  profoundly  modi- 
fled  the  position  of  both.  The  one  was  a 
new  band  of  independent  thinkers,  of  which 
we  cannot  say  that  they  owed  their  origin  to 
any  one  leader.  The  greatest  of  them  was 
Coleridge,  but  we  have  to  place  among  them 
Whately,  who  was  certainly  no  disciple  of  his. 
[Whatblt;  Beoad  Church.]  These  writers 
were  endeavouring  to  find  room  in  the  Church 
system  for  German  divinity,  »nd  for  the 
disciples    of    natural    science,    which   had 
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suddenly  taken  a  great  stride  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  other  influence  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was  that  represented  hy  the  TraeU  for  the 
Times,  begun  in  1833.  Towards  the  Tract 
movement,  before  long,  the  Evangelical  party 
placed  itself  in  uncompromising  antagonism, 
and  many  years  passed  before  the  Tractarians 
gained  the  ascendency.  Popular  opinion  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Evangelicals,  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  the  g^eat  problems  which  scientific  dis- 
covery and  historical  criticism  brought  to  the 
front,  and  which  clamoured  for  a  solution. 
They  could  only  bring  piety  of  life  in  their 
hands.  Their  divinity  had  sunk  into  poor 
and  unfruitful  Calvinism,  and  was  ready  to 
die.  The  Tract  writers  pleaded  antiquity  and 
history,  and  claimed  unity  with  the  great  past 
from  the  beg^ning.  The  literature  of  the 
other  side  was  experimental,  which  in  colder 
minds  became  Rationalism. 

But  though  the  Evangelical  party,  as  a 

E,  has  almost  ceased  to  be,  that  which  was 
and  noble  within  it  has  probably  never 
more  effective  and  powerful  than  now. 
The  need  of  personal  piety,  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  each  soul  to  God,  the  necessity 
of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  man, 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify ;  all  these 
truths  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  Evan- 
gelical clergy  at  a  time  when  diy  morality 
and  mere  expediency  were  the  staple  of  pul- 
pit teaching.  Among  those  who  so  teach 
now,  are  men  who  also  hold  the  need  of  the 
visible  Church,  of  the  Sacraments,  of  the  or- 
dained ministry ;  and  who  do  not  disdain  the 
use  of  external  symbols  as  suggestive  of 
spiritual  truths. 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  these  questions, 
as  presented  hitherto  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Evangelicanism  was  the  embodiment  of  a  pole 
in  religious  thought'  and  feeling  which  has 
been  represented  in  all  communions,  the 
history  of  Nonconformity  presenting  in  dif- 
ferent manner  the  same  differences.  So  also 
in  the  Roman  Church,  the  Jansenists  of 
France  are  examples  of  Evangelical  thought 
and  feeling  even  under  its  severe  limits; 
and  in  our  own  day,  amon^  English  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Spurgeon  is  as  widely  apart 
from  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  as  Bishop 
Ryle  of  Liverpool  from  the  late  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Evangelicanism  is  essentially  the 
theology  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
soul.  As  such  it  must  ever  have  a  permanent 
place  in  all  true  religion ;  and  whenever  unduly 
Ignored,  or  even  thrust  into  the  background, 
it  maybe  expected,  by  the  great  law  of  reaction, 
sooner  or  later  to  reassert  itself,  perhaps  at 
first  in  more  or  less  extreme  and  narrow  forms, 
as  it  is  in  the  tendency  of  all  systems  based 
upon  individual  experience  to  do. 

Evangelist. — One  appointed  to  preach 


the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  early  Evangelists 
were  so  called  because  they  told  in  writing 
the  history  of  our  Lord*s  life  and  death,  and 
from  their'time  all  others  who  studied  those 
writings,  and  made  it  their  business  to  teach 
their  doctrines  to  others,  have  received  the 
same  name. 

EvaageUstariiiiii.— A  book  containing 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  read  in  the  Communion  Service. 

EvOt  or  Even. — ^The  evening  or  ni^ht 
before  certain  holy  days  of  the  Church.  In 
former  times  religious  services  were  held  on 
these  evenings.  **  These  vigils,  or  watchinga, 
were  originally  nocturnal  services  held  on  the 
eve  of  a  festivid,  not  necessarily,  but  naturally, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  invariably  a  fast.** 
The  only  day  for.  which  the  Church  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  service  for  an  eve  is  on 
Easter  Even. 

**  The  Table  of  Vigils  is,  of  course,  deter- 
mined generally  by  ti^e  Table  of  Feasts  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  tost  was  kept  in  the 
two  great  festal  seasons  from  Christnias  to  the 
Purification,  and  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide. 
Hence,  in  the  one  season,  there  are  no  vigils 
to  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  and  Innocents*  Day, 
the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  and  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  in  the  latter  to  St.  Mark,  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Barnabas.  The 
feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Aug^els,  as  com- 
memorating the  bliss  of  heaven,  has  no  vigiL 
The  omission  of  the  vigil  of  St.  Luke^s  Day  is 
probably  accidental,  in  consequence  of  the 
occurrence,  on  the  day  preceding,  of  the 
well-known  feast  of  St  Etheldreda  '*  [Bishop 
Barry,  Teaeher*$  Frayer  Book'], 

Evening  Communion.— The  practioe 
of  adminis^ring  the  Communion  in  the 
evening  has  always  been  more  or  less  common 
amongst  Nonconformist  bodies,  many  of  which 
observe  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  morning  and 
evening  alternately.  A  similar  practice  was 
begun  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Chorch  of 
England.  The  intention  was  partly  to  ex- 
press sympathy  with  other  bodies,  partly 
to  give  servants  and  mothers  of  families 
an  opportunity  which,  it  was  alleged,  they 
could  not  else  obtain.  The  practice  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  High 
Church  party,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  custom  and  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  as  to  the  second 
reason  above  quoted,  it  is  answered,  "  Why 
such  a  necessity  should  exist  in  this  country 
alone,  is  inexplicable.  Our  Continental 
neighbours,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
find  no  demand  for  such  a  deferred  Com- 
mimion,  though  they  are  much  stricter  in 
enforcing  a  universal  reception.  In  Soot- 
land,  not  only  do  the  Presbyterians  find  it 
possible  to  give  up  a  whole  Sunday  ^r  Com- 
munion, but  the  Thursday  anj  S^turdiy 
previous  for  preparation,  and  the  Monday 
after  for  thanksgiving."    It  is  further  argued 
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Oatgoch  a  habit  encoarages  the  pronenees, 
thvadj  too  great,  to  desecrate  the  beginning 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  devotion  would 
be  increased  if  the  earlier  portion  of  it  were 
given  to  the  holiest  purpose,  whereas  now 
there  is  danger  of  weariness,  of  perturbed 
spirit,  and  distraction  of  mind.  The  late 
K^p  Wilberforce  spoke  strongly  against 
the  innovation,  and  Archbishop  Tait  also 
diMpproved  of  it,  and  the  practice  is  less  fre- 
quent in  the  Anglican  Church  than  it  was  a 
nv  years  ago. 

Evansonff .  —  The  same  as  Evening 
Ptayer,  whiiS  is  appointed  to  be  sung  or 
said,  and  refers  more  especially  to  the 
Psafans  and  Canticles  which  are  sung.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Vespert,  The  term  Even- 
song occurs  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
tabks  of  Proper  Lessons  and  Proper  Psalms. 

Brcrgraaim. — T^^  practice  of  decorating 
oar  churches  and  houses  with  evergreens  at 
Chiistaias  may  be  traced  back  to  ancient 
times ;  it  is  a  custom  expressive  of  the  glory 
and  triumph  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Ghxl, 
and  of  the  everlasting  freshness  and  verdure 
of  the  Church  triumphant.  Isaiah  Ix.  13 
voold  seem  to  sanction  the  use :  "  The  glory 
of  Lebuion  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir- 
tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
heaotify  the  place  of  My  sanctuary,  and  I 
'vill  make  the  tdace  of  my  feet  glorious." 
Many  of  the  old  Christmas  carols  allude  to 
the  use  of  holly  and  bay  at  this  season. 

Svidenoes  of  Beli^^n.— The  old 
method  of  Christian  apologists  put  miracles 
in  the  foreground,  and  looked  upon  internal 
evidence  as  auxiliary  only.  The  more  modem 
ifitem  relies  chiefly  on  the  character  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  the  unique  excellence 
of  dirist,  while  miracles  are  regarded  as 
^ipendages  ratiier  than  as  component  parts 
of  Bevelation.  Both  sorts  of  proof,  however, 
in  the  end  support  one  another,  and  each  adds 
vhat  ihe  other  wants.  Our  Lord's  expostula- 
tion, that  if  men  would  not  believe  His  words, 
at  ail  events  they  should  believe  Him  for  His 
wrki  $ake,  is  an  appeal  for  evidence  both  to 
the  doctrines  He  taught,  and  to  the  miracles 
He  performed.  In  addition,  it  may  be  ob- 
Mrved  that  miracles  were  the  credentialB  of 
an  Apostle,  and  that  the  Apostolic  teaching 
vas  founded  on  facts,  on  miraculous  facts, 
vhidi  were  constantly  attested,  as  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  delivered.  All  that  can  be 
done,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
tUe  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  two  methods 
of  proof,  or  sorts  of  evidence — the  external 
w  the  internal,  as  they  have  been  called. 

Sztemal  evidence  is  what  the  first  converts 
^oold  chiefly  rely  upon,  for  while  paganism 
grew  gradually  by  tnulition,  Christianity 
came  all  at  once  with  authority ;  and  while 
the  pagans  beUeved  their  miracles  because  of 
ti^  creed.  Christians  received  their  creed 
^^waose  of  the  miTflio)^^.    Hence  it  seems  that 


had  preponderating  weight  with  the  earliest 
followers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  old 
pagans  exhibited  credulity ;  the  first  Chris- 
tians, faith.  Faith  requires  evidence;  credu- 
lity dispenses  with  evidence.  Faith  often 
goes  against  natural  inclination;  credulity 
generally  falls  in  with  existing  prepossessions. 
For  instance,  the  Ephesian  worshippers  of 
Diana  were  credulous,  when,  for  the  sake  of 
gam,  they  accepted  as  genuine  '*  the  image 
that  fell  down  from  Jupiter ; "  but  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  to  faith  grounded  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  when  our  Lord  said, 
'*  The  works  that  I  do  in  My  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  Me." 

The  real  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether 
miracles  are  incapable  of  proof  because  they 
are  contrary  to  experience — for  the  experience 
of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  may  be  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  experience  of  certain  individimls 
that  compose  it — but  as  to  the  capacity  and 
honesty  of  the  witnesses  who  have  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  miracles  in  question.  On 
this  latter  point  Paley,  in  his  well-known 
work,  has  enlarged  with  emphasis  and  clear- 
ness, and  has  made  out  the  case  he  undertook. 
But  besides  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  the 
first  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  the  diaracter 
and  attendant  circumstances  of  the  miracles 
can  be  cited  in  proof  of  their  reality,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they 
advocated.  Now,  these  miracles  were  wrought 
in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  enemies ; 
their  actual  occurrence  was  not  denied  at  the 
time,  but  was  attributed  to  the  exercise  of 
magic  or  the  influence  of  demons,  which  was 
a  charge  that  in  its  very  nature  proved  their 
yeritable  performance.  The  unique  character, 
also,  of  the  miracles  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  They  were  not  tentative  ;  no 
failures  are  recorded ;  they  appealed  directly 
to  the  senses,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt ; 
their  object,  too,  was  always  moral  or  benefi- 
cent ;  the  means,  too,  employed  in  each  case, 
if  unusual  in  their  selection,  were  instan- 
taneous in  their  operation,  and  the  results 
have  been  lasting.  In  this  respect  ancient 
miracles  occupy  quite  another  position  from 
modem  miracles,  which  begin  and  end  in 
themselves;  which  ieach  us  nothing,  which 
effect  nothing,  and  pass  away  like  smoke 
along  with  the  aimless  curiosity  they  satisfy. 

If  it  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  why, 
since  our  Lord's  miracles  were  of  such  a 
character,  the  Jews,  who  witnessed  them,  did 
not  at  once  acknowledge  Him,  two  reasons 
may  be  given — first,  our  Lord's  mean  ap- 
pearance and  unambitious  programme  dis- 
appointed their  carnal  expectations;  and, 
next,  the  evidence  they  had  was  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  evidence  we  possess, 
who  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  the  wide  establishment  of  Christianity. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  saw  some  very 
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remarkable  details  of  ancient  prophecy  ful- 
filled in  Christ's  own  Person ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  said  already,  their  eyes  were  blinded  by 
their  prejudices. 

To  suppose  that  Christianity,  being  such  as 
it  is— overturning  as  it  did  the  national 
hopes  of  the  Jews,  running  counter  as  it 
does  to  the  natural  inclinptions  of  mankind — 
could  have  been  propagated  without  miracles, 
by  mere  peasants,  like  its  Founder  and  first 
preachers,  is  much  more  difficult  of  belief 
than  to  suppose  that  Christ  employed  miracles 
in  proof  oi  His  divine  claims,  and  gave  speci- 
mens in  His  own  Person  of  the  superhuman 
power  He  possessed.  Of  the  two  difficulties, 
it  is  most  philosophical  to  prefer  the  least. 

A  word  may  be  introduced  here  on  the 
Lord*s  Resurrection,  a  fact  unique  in  itself,,  in- 
asmuch as  He  alone  rose  from  the  grave,  to  die 
no  more ;  and  also  a  fundamental  fact,  as  the 
historical  basis  on  which  the  Apostles  relied, 
and  Christianity  itself  rested.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  that  proves  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
proves  also  the  truth  of  the  religion  it  supports. 

Now,  the  unanimous  testimony  borne  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Lord  was  either  an  imposture  or  a  delusion. 
If  it  was  an  imposture,  they  knowingly  pro- 
pagated a  falsehood,  to  their  own  hurt,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive.  Again,  had 
they  hidden  the  Lord's  bod^,  the  task  would 
have  been  perilous,  and  discovery  ruinous. 
Moreover,  had  the  whole  story  been  a  fiction, 
how  could  it  have  caused  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution,  as  it  did,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  were  consciously 
guilty  of  the  deception  practised  F  The  change 
from  despair  to  joy,  from  timidity  to  boldness, 
is  easily  and  naturally  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  Christ's  Resurrection  and  their 
own  persuasion  of  the  fact,  but  is  altogether 
unlikely,  had  they  started  on  a  career  of  hypo- 
crisy with  a  gigantic  lie  upon  their  lips. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Apostles'  belief  in 
their  Lord's  Resurrection  was  a  delusion,  how 
was  it  that  the  risen  SaWour  showed  Himself 
to  those  especially  who  were  most  familiar 
with  His  Person,  and  therefore  the  best 
judges  of  His  identity  ?  How  was  it,  again, 
that  He  was  visible  at  various  places  and 
times,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  ? 
A  few  might  be  deceived,  but  not  the  many. 
How  came  it  about  also  that  after  His  visible 
Ascension  all  such  appearances  of  His  Person 
ceased  on  earth  altogether,  which  was  but 
natural,  if  His  previous  Resurrection  had  been 
a  reality  ?  So  far,  again,  from  the  disciples 
being  easily  credulous,  it  is  expressly  reoonied 
that  they  considered  the  fini  news  of  the 
Resurrection  of  their  Lord  as  idle  tales — a 
piece  of  behaviour  that  gives  to  their  after 
testimony  all  the  greater  weight. 

As  for  what  is  called  **  the  vision  theory," 
by  which  mental  impressions  were  received 
for  actual  occurrences,  it  would  make  the 
Lord  a  deceiver,  and  His  followers  foolish,  a 


puppo^tion  altogether  out  of  harmony  vi<^ 
what  is  known  elsewhere  botii  of  His  chaiac- 
ter  and  their  conduct. 

Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  therefore,  was 
neither  an  imposture  nor  a  delusion,  but  a 
fact;  a  fact  unique  in  its^  pot^it  in  its  in- 
fluences, a  visible  proof  of  the  truth  of  His 
Divine  claims,  and  a  grand  moving  cause,  of 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  woria-wide  result 

On  the  whok,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  old  method  of  resting  on  the  external 
evidence  afforded  by  miracles  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  a  main  support,  accords  well 
with  the  claims  to  belief  put  forth  by  the 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  with  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  miracles  themselves. 

When  what  are  called  the  internal  evi- 
dences are  examined,  only  a  birdVeye  view 
can  be  taken  of  them  hero.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, may  be  stated  at  starting :  Though  the 
human  mind  cannot  decide  what  ought  to  come 
from  €K>d,  or  not,  it  may  inquire  whether 
the  Christian  religion  in  itself  is  Uke  what  it 
would  expect  God  to  give,  or  man  to  invent 
For  instance,  it  may  ask  such  questions  ai 
these :  Was  the  religion  of  Christ  such  as  a 
Jew  would  have  invented  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, when  it  contradicted  the  national  hopes 
altogether,  and  supplanted  the  Mosaic  ritoaJ 
and  law  by  another  system  and  code  that 
galled  the  national  pride  to  the  quick  ?  Had 
our  Lord,  again,  been  a  mere  impostor,  hid- 
ing out  inducements  to  gather  followeis 
round  him,  would  He  have  so  plainly  stated 
that  the  result  of  adhesion  to  His  cause  wouM 
not  be  success  and  vrorldly  proepeiity,  bat 
on  the  contrary,  persecution,  ridicule,  and 
death?  Where,  too,  on  the  same  suppo- 
sition, would  He  discover  that  unique  morality, 
extending  to  the  motives  as  well  as  the  con* 
duct,  which  shone  in  His  own  example,  and 
was  re-echoed  in  the  teaching  of  His  Apostles  ? 
Why,  too,  if  He  was  an  impostor  only,  did 
He  tell  alio  to  inculcate  truth  of  the  severest 
and  highest  kind  ? 

Besides  these  questions  and  their  inevitable 
answers,  the  style  of  the  New  Testament 
especially  of  the  Four  Gospels,  is  a  phenomenal 
fact  that  demands  explanation.  How  came 
it  about  that  four  men,  some  of  them  un- 
learned men,  should  have  been  found  in  <me 
and  the  same  country,  and  that  country  Pales- 
tine, which  was  not  conspicuous  for  its  art  and 
culture ;  and  not  only  so,  but  should  have  bea 
found  at  one  and  the  same  p^od  in  the  worid'a 
histor}',  writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  hfe 
of  one  extraordinary  man ;  and  yet  have  done 
so  in  such  an  artless  manner,  so  free  from 
ostentation,  so  realistic  in  its  brief  but 
graphic  tbuches,  as  to  produce  an  efieot  never 
equalled  amongst  men  F  All  this,  taken  to- 
gether, looks  as  if  the  coincidence  in  qnestioo 
was  not  the  unaided  work  of  chance,  but  the 
effect  of  Divine  superintendence  of  some  sort 
Should  it  be  objected,  however,  that  the  Canon 
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of  the  New  Testament  is  siiU  an  open  question, 
ud  that  the  genoinenees  and  authenticity  of 
tiie  Four  Qospels  may  be  disputed,  it  is  suffi- 
(kai  far  present  purposes  to  reply  that  there 
is  sbondant  eyidence  that  tiiese  books  were 
admowledged  by  the  end  of  the  second  oen- 
toiy  as  having  come  down  from  the  times  of 
the  Apostles. 

Nor  can  the  case  of  the  Jews  be  altogether 
left  without  notice  in  speaking  of  the  proofs 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Their  rejection  of 
C3mst  and  their  rejection  by  Christ ;  the  fall 
of  their  city  and  the  destruction  of  their 
temple  and  its  worship,  especially  the  cessation 
of  sacrifices  to  this  day ;  their  consequent  dis- 
pemoQ,  and  preservation  in  dispersion;  ail 
then  were  beyond  human  foresight,  yet  were 
diftinctly  foretold,  and  have  also  visibly  come 
to  pass :  and  they  form  together  a  living  and 
■ensible  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  Bevelation 
that  predicted  their  occurrence. 

Sometimes  an  objection  is  advanced  on  the 
Kore  of  the  slow  progress  Christianity-  has 
Blade.  Such  slowness  only  shows  the  g^reat- 
nets  of  the  obstacles  in  human  nature  to  be 
oreteome,  and  therefore  indirectly  proves 
that  the  religion  was  not  invented  by  man. 

Finally,  the  relationship  between  modem 
Seienoe  and  Bevelation  has  been  a  prolific 
Amree  of  objection.  But  their  provinces  are 
totally  distinct.  The  aim  of  ttevelation  is 
Boial  and  religious,  and  when  it  speaks  of 
Kature,  its  language  is  popular,  not  scientific 
To  make  it  the  last,  is  to  **  multiply  essen- 
tiak,"  a  practice  which  Baxter  says  is  **  the 
Itt&e  of  the  Church.'*  The  true  question 
Menu  to  be,  not  whether  Science  and  Scrip- 
tme  are  in  hopeless  contradiction,  but  rather 
it  is  this:  what  Scripture  really  means,  and 
▼hat  Science  truly  Imows.  The  "  Beign  of 
Law  "  has  not  des^tiyed  one  essential  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  fiiithL 

Sroliition. — ^The  theory  called  by  this 
naaie  is  fbai  which  professes  to  indicate  the 
pnMeas  by  which  the  universe  and  its  inhabit- 
sots  have  arrived  at  their  present  condition. 

1.  Phptieal  EvoUUion,  We  know  as  a  matter 
of  JMxX  that  every  living  being  comes  from  a 
pvtiele  of  matter  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
adolt  form  is  discernible.  This  particle  of 
Otttter  is  known  to  biologists  as  the  germ, 
This  germ  is  developed  according  to  certain 
fixed  laws  until  it  assumes  the  completed 
distinetiTe  character.  This  is  the  evolution 
of  the  mdwidmal.  The  observations  brought 
to  bear  by  students  of  nature  upon  evolution, 
the  fualities  for  new  discoveries  afforded  by 
the  nucroecope,  and  other  helps  formerly 
'niknown,  led  to  a  further  generalisation, 
Bamelj,  that  **  all  kinds  of  animals  may  have 
eome  into  existence  by  the  growth  and'modi- 
fiatkn  of  primordial  germs.''  One  of  the 
int  writers  to  formulate  this  theory  was 
BsKartes,  who  laid  it  down  that  the 
pkyncal  universe  10  a  mechanism,  and  as 


such  explicable  on  physical  principles.     But 
this  was  more  of  a  guess  than  the  result 
of  inductive  reasoning;    the  arg^uments  on 
which  the  theory  rests  have  been  stated  by 
subsequent  vrriters,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  gradations  of  structure  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  highly  organised  creatures,  pre- 
senting dose  loialogies  among  groups,  some 
of  the  most  widely  different  habits.     The 
organs  which  are  found  complete  in  one  class 
are  found  to  exist  in  others,  but  in  the  most 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  condi- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  developed  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  creature. 
The  theory  of  development  through  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  natural  causes  was  applied 
to  the  Solar  System  and  the  earth  by  Kant 
and  Laplace,  tiien  to  the  crust  of  the  earth 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.    The  wonderful  geo- 
logical   discoveries  of  later   times  brought 
forth  into  light  the  evidence  that  existmg 
plants  and  animals  are  formed  with  differences 
upon  the  model  of  extinct  kinds,  and  lead  to 
the  probability  that   the    later    have    been 
developed  from  the  extinct,   and  hence  the 
further  probability  that  the  extinct  races  of 
animals  have  been  evolved  from  a  yet  earlier 
group  of  ancestors,  simpler  as  they  recede  into 
the  past.      So  far  the  case  was  stated  by 
Lamarck,  by  €U)ethe,  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  by 
St.  Hilaire — the  doctrine  of  descent,  but  not 
the    process    by  which    the    changes    were 
wrought.    Facts  were  brought  forward,  and 
marshalled  with  skill  and  convincing  power, 
but  the  causes  were  still  in  g^reat  measure 
hidden.    The  theory  of  Law  was  set  forth  and 
elaborated  with  wonderful  skill  and  patience  by 
Charles  Darwin,  who  died  in  1882  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.     In  his  Origin  of  SpecieSy  pub- 
lished m  1869,  we  have  a  Theory  of  Evolution, 
which  professes  to  account  for  the  facts  which 
previous  scientists  had  adduced.    He  observed 
how  breeders  produced  new  forms  of  pigeons, 
cattle,  vegetables,  most  widely  different  from 
the  original  form ;  that  they  do  so  by  making 
use  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  variations,  and 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  variations. 
A  pigeon  breeder  wants  to  intensify  some 
particular  characteristic  of  a  bird :  he  selects 
those  birds  which  have  this  characteristic  in  a 
slight  deg^ree,  and  allows  only  these  selected 
specimens  to  breed,  and  in  the  course  of  long 
time,  by  watchfulness  and  patience,  he  pro- 
duces the  greatest  possible  variation  from  the 
original  parent    germ.      The    horticulturist 
does  the  same  with  flowers.     This  being  so, 
the  question  arises,  is  there  any  agency  in 
Nature  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
breeder,    and    persistently    selects    favoured 
varieties  for  breeding  whilst  destroying  the 
others?    His  answer  to  this  question  was, 
There  is  such  an  agency,  and  it  is  the  struggle 
for  exUtenee,  or  competition  for  food  and  for 
place.      If   all    elephants    that    were    bom 
survived,  a  single  pair  in  750  years  would 
have  19,000,000  of  progeny  living.      If  an 
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annual  plant  produced  two  seeds  a  year, 
and  these  all  survived  to  reproduce,  in 
twenty  years  that  single  plant  would  have  a 
progeny  of  a  million.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  as  all  which  are  bom  do  not  survive, 
only  the  varieties  best  suited  do  so,  and 
the  rest  perish.  This  Spencer  called  th^  sur- 
vival of  ths  JUtest^  and  the  theory  is  known 
as  "  The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection."  Of 
course  such  a  growth  and  development  re- 
quired vast  ages  to  complete  itself.  But  the 
slow  process  Uius  indicated  had  been  already 
shown  to  be  also  needful  to  explain  geological 
facts. 

A  vast  number  of  questions  gathered  round 
this  theory,  and  many  difficulties,  some  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  himself  lived  to  solve, 
some  of  which  still  remain  for  his  .followers  to 
attempt.  Thus,  the  strange  shapes  and  colours 
of  flowers,  and  the  formation  of  honey  by 
plants,  were  shown  by  him  to  be  the  result  of 
insect  fertilisation ;  the  shape  of  the  pitcher 
plants,  of  the  carnivorous  habit  of  thd  plants ; 
the  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless 
organs  of  some  plants  and  animals,  he  ex- 
plained to  be  uie  survival  of  structures 
inherited  from  ancestors  to  whom  they  were 
useful,  though  now,  through  want  of  being 
needed,  they  have  dwindled  away.  It  followed 
as  a  consequence  that  living  plants  and 
animals  have  reached  their  present  position  on 
the  earth's  surface  by  natural  means  of  trans- 
port— flying,  walking,  swimming.  They  were 
not  speoally  created  each  for  their  several  ele- 
ments ;  natural  causes  brought  the  Polar  bear 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  tapir  to  Brazil. 

As  regards  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the 
theory  thus  briefly  sketched,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested  it  agrees  with  facts,  and  probably 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. The  writer  of  these  lines  asked  a  very 
eminent  geologist,  **Is  Evolution  absolutely 
proved  P  "  The  reply  was,  **  That  would  be 
going  too  far;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is 
extremely  probable.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
have  got  at  the  whole  truth  yet.  There  are 
probably  other  agencies  to  be  discovered,  and 
other  facts  yet  to  come  out,  of  which  as  yet 
we  know  nothing."  Mr.  Darwin's  first  work 
rested  the  whole  process  upon  Natural  Selec- 
tion; but  he  himself,  in  his  later  writings, 
acknowledged  that  this  factor  was  insufficient 
to  account  for  many  of  the  known  phenomena, 
and  that  the  prominence  he  had  given  to  it 
was  "  probably  the  greatest  oversight "  to  be 
detected  in  his  works.  He  latterly  largely 
supplemented  this  factor  by  that  of  Sexutu 
Selection,  or  the  preference  by  either  sex  of 
a  certain  type  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  probable 
this  has  largely  acted.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana 
attributes  much  to  **  Cephalization,"  or  the 
growth  of  brain-power  and  co-ordination  of 
structure  therewith;  and  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
with  most  other  naturalists,  believes  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  much  of  the  laws  which  really 
have  operated.    Both  this  eminent  naturalist, 


Professor  Asa  Gray  (the  fibrst  botanist  of 
America) ,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  (one  of  the  first 
amongst  geologists),  and  many  others,  hold 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  open- 
tion  of  a  co-ordinating  Intelligence,  guiding 
development  along  what  Gray  terms  **  bene- 
ficial lines."  At  times  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  prob- 
ability of  this,  whilst  at  others  he  exproased 
different  views. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  nothing 
in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  necessarily 
in  conflict  with  the  first  article  of  the 
Christian  creed,  that  *'God  the  Father 
Almighty  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Christian  men,  holding  this  as  a  oertainty 
which  nothing  can  shake,  are  not  in  collision 
with  any  theory  as  to  the  method  which  the 
Creator  pursued.  This  is  obvious ;  but  it  can 
further  be  shown  how  the  theory  even 
harmonises  with  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God,  and  of  His  purpose  and  wilL 
(See  the  Charges  of  tiie  Bishops  of  Duiham 
and  Carlisle  bearing  on  this  subject.)  It 
may  further  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  on  its  very  face  a 
narrative  of  Evolution,  since  it  presents  an 
account  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  being 
formed,  not  only  by  continuous  stages,  bat 
by  orderly  and  progmtive  stages.  This  has 
been  seen  and  admitted  by  such  an  anti- 
theologist  as  Haeckel;  whue,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  90th  Psalm,  ascribed  for  centuries 
to  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God,*'  evidently  attri- 
butes to  tiiese  stages  vast  periods  of  time. 
At  most,  the  Creation  narrative  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  broad  order  of  events  as 
narrated ;  and  concerning  this  point,  whether 
or  not  it  be  insisted  upon,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  who  since  the  death 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  geological  authorities,  has  found 
nothing  as  yet  to  shake  his  acceptance  of  the 
most  profound  *'  agreement "  in  all  essential 
matters  between  Genesis  and  the  records  of 
the  strata.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  does  not 
explain  the  beginning  of  things,  nor  the 
existence  of  any  powers  of  modification,  only 
their  growth  when  once  started  on  their 
course.  As  to  the  wkeneey  and  as  to  the 
final  Obfecl  and  Aim^  science  has  nothing  to 
tell.  The  beg^inning  and  the  end  remain 
— mysteiy. 

But  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the  origin 
of  Man  ?  The  theory  of  Evolution  goes  on  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  man  as  a  continuous 
development  from  the  most  complete  form  of 
ape.  "  There  is  a  greater  difference  between 
the  lowest  form  of  monkey  and  a  gorilla,  than 
there  is  between  a  gorilla  and  the  lowest  (nder 
of  savage  man,"  says  a  prominent  follower  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  That  this  part  of  the  theory 
came  into  conflict  with  the  received  convidions 
of  religious  persons  cannot  be  quostktoed. 
And  concerning  this  portion  of  the  quet^km 
we  must  speak  with  peculiar  caution,  simply 
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bectuie  adence  does  not  speak  with  certainty. 
There  aie  facts  which  manv  biologists  hold  to 
prove  that  a  dear  line  is  cuawn  between  the 
higlieflt  form  of  beast  and  man ;  that  there  is 
a  8oal  and  spirit  in  man,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  correq>ondent  in  any  other  creature. 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  shares  with  Mr.  Darwin 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  law  of  Natural 
Selection,  believes  that  the  body  of  man  was 
evolved  by  ordinary  natural  laws,  but  that 
his  spiritual  nature  was  imparted  by  a  special 
Divine  act,  and  this  view  is  adopted  in  the 
main  by  so  devout  a  Catholic  as  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart»  as  well  as  by  Professor  Dana. 
It  has  even  been  pointed  out  that  the  words 
in  Genesia  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
been  held  to  imply  direct  Divine  action  are 
confined  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  the  lower 
word  being  used  concerning  his  body  {e.a,, 
"God  cretted  man  in  His  own  image ; "  *'  the 
I^rd  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground").  It  has  been  yet  further  pointed 
oat,  that  when  all  the  occasions  for  which 
the  word  bam  is  employed,  or  other  phrases 
(as,  "the  Spirit  of  God  moved"),  implying 
special  or  direct  Divine  action,  are  col- 
lected and  examined,  such  phrases  are  found 
to  be  confined  to  [1]  the  origin  of  matter ; 
[2]  tiie  origfin  of  motion,  or  energy ;  [3]  the 
ongin  of  life ;  and  [4]  the  origin  of  the  soul 
of  pan.  These  are  precisely  the  four  points 
vhich  adence  at  present  confesses  inability 
to  bridge  over.  The  coincidence  is  strangely 
s^Snificant,  while  it  seems  to  leave  all  other 
parta  of  the  narrative,  if  required,  for  the 
op^ation  of  secondary  methods,  which  in  not 
a  fev  cases,  indeed,  the  phraseology  (**  let  the 
arth  brin«  forth  ")  seems  to  imply.  Without, 
hoverer,  laying  stress  on  these  points,  and 
«>nfining  ourselves  to  a  more  general  view, 
the  following  words  of  Bishop  Temple  fumish 
a  safficient  answer  to  any  who  would  attack 
the  £ook  of  OenesiB  on  the  ground  that  its 
ttaiemsaitM  are  in  conflict  with  modem  science. 
After  eraTniniTig  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
to  discover  its  purpose,  and  adducing  from 
otW  grounds  the  probabilities  that  the 
vriter  intended  to  use  symbols  in  speaking 
of  the  week,  he  goes  on  thus  concemmg  the 
creation  of  man :  — "  When  the  writer  of 
Genesis  passes  from  creation  in  general  to 
man  in  particular,  it  is  still  clear  that  he  has 
no  miision  to  tell  those  to  whom  he  was 
anting  by  what  processes  map  was  formed, 
or  how  long  these  processes  lasted.  This 
vas  as  alien  from  his  purpose  as  it  would 
have  been  to  tell  what  every  physiologist  now 
.^.'?  ^  ^^  processes  by  which  every 
individaal  man  is  developed  from  a  small 
gam  to  a  breathing  and  living  infant.  He 
takee  men— and  he  could  not  but  take  men — 
M  he  aees  them,  with  their  sinful  nature,  with 
their  moral  and  spiritual  capacity,  with  their 
'^^Bticms  of  sex,  with  their  relations  of  ^unily. 
He  has  to  teadi  the  essential  supremacy  of 
man  among  creatures,  the  subordination  in 


position  but  equality  in  nature  of  woman  to 
man,  the  original  declension  of  man's  will 
from  the  Divine  path,  the  dim  and  distant  but 
sure  hope  of  man's  restoration.  These  are 
not  and  cannot  be  lessons  of  science.  They 
are  worked  out  into  the  allegory  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  but  in  this  allegory  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  crosses  the  path  of  science, 
nor  is  it  for  reasons  of  science  that  so  many 
great  Christian  thinkers  from  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Church  downwards  have  pronounced  it 
an  allegory.  The  spiritual  truth  contained  in 
it  is  certainly  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  told ; 
and  evolution,  such  as  science  has  rendered 
probable,  hod  done  its  work  in  forming  man 
such  as  he  is  before  the  narrative  begins. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  man*8  nature  as 
described  in  the  bible,  to  believe  that  his 
formation  was  effected  by  any  process  of 
evolution,  still  more  by  any  such  process  of 
evolution  as  would  represent  him  to  have 
been  an  animal  before  he  became  a  man. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  science  does  not  yet  assert,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  will  assert, 
that  man  became  a  fully  developed  animal 
with  the  brute  instincts  and  inclinations, 
appetites  and  passions,  fully  formed  in 
animals,  such  as  we  see  other  animals  now, 
before  he  passed  on  into  a  man,  such  as  man 
is  now.  £us  body  may  have  been  developed 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  yet 
along  a  parallel  but  independent  line  of  its 
own;  but  at  any  rate  it  branched  off  from 
other  animals  at  a  very  early  point  in  the 
descent  of  animal  life.  And  further,  as 
science  cannot  yet  assert  that  life  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the  world  when  made  habitable 
by  a  direct  creative  act,  so,  too,  science  can- 
not yet  assert,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  will 
never  assert,  that  the  higher  and  added  life, 
the  spiritual  faculty  which  is  man's  character- 
istic prerogative,  was  not  given  to  man  by  a 
direct  creative  act  as  soon  as  the  body  which 
was  to  be  the  seat  and  the  instrument  of  that 
spiritual  faculty  had  boen  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  receive  it.  That  the  body  &ould 
have  been  first  prepared,  and  that  when  it  was 
prepared  the  soul  should  either  have  been 
then  given  or  then  first  made  to  live  in  the 
image  of  God — this  is  a  supposition  which  is 
inconsistent  neither  with  what  the  Bible  tells 
nor  with  what  science  has  up  to  this  time 
proved"  [^Bamptim Lectures,  pp.  184-6], 

2.  Mental  and  Religioue  Evolution.  The 
theory  of  physical  life  which  we  have  been 
considering  has  been  applied  by  analogy  to  the 
growth  both  of  mental  and  religious  phe- 
nomena. Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  in  his  Mental 
Evolution  in  AniinaU,  gathers  together  a  g^reat 
number  of  facts  by  way  of  finding  a  physical 
basis  of  mind,  and  traces  mental  growth  from 
consciousness,  through  the  gradations  of  sen- 
sation, pleasure  and  pain,  memory,  association 
of  ideas,  perception,  imagination,  lower  and 
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higher  instinct,  to  reason.  Bat  he  expressly 
leares  the  qaestion  alone  '*  whether  there  is 
any  distinction  in  kind  between  the  whole 
mental  organisation  of  an  animal  and  the 
whole  mental  organisation  of  a  man.*' 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^  in  his  EceUsiastieal 
InstitutiottSy  applies  the  eyolution  theory  to 
religion,  accounting  for  all  religious  belief 
as  generated  in  men  by  evolution  from  early 
feelings  of  superstitious  awe,  leading  in  the 
first  place  to  fetish  worship.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  has  shown,  however,  that  if  there  be 
anything  demonstrable  in  the  history  of 
religion,  it  appears  to  be  that  fetishism  is  a 
later  and  degraded  phase  of  religious  history 
wherever  it  can  be  traced.  Professor  Huxley 
[in  the  Nineteenth  Century f  March  and  April, 
1886]  takes  a  view  similar  to  Mr.  Spencers  of 
the  "  Evolution  of  Theology,"  urg^ing  that  in 
the  days  of  Samuel  (as  he  (mtes  those  days)  the 
religious  views  of  the  Jews  were  the  same  as 
held  at  the  same  time  in  other  countries.  This 
can,  however,  only  be  maintained  by  making 
vast  assumptions,  by  simply  ignoring  the  moral 
tone  and  character  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  fastening  attention  upon  a 
few  isolated  fragments.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Revelation  was  itself  progressive,  and 
adapted  to  the  then  age  of  the  world,  no 
intdligent  Christian  doubts;  and  this  is 
indeed  stated  in  Scripture,  and  implied  in  the 
very  advent  of  Christ  at,  and  not  until,  the 
**  fulness  of  time."  As  has  been  truly  said, 
the  Bible  is  very  largely  the  "  history  of  a 
Bevelation,'*  and  while  this  may  possibly 
have  been  given  and  continued  in  conformity 
with  some  general  law,  for  all  we  can  tell,  the 
fact  has  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  teaching 
of  this  particular  line  of  Revelation  alone 
(supposing  there  to  have  been  others)  has 
always  been  in  marked  advance  of  contem- 
porary human  thought  as  interpreted  by 
history. 

The  same  system  has  been  applied  to  morals, 
and  it  has  been  widely  taught  that  marriage, 
for  instance,  slowly  emerged  from  mere  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  followed  next  by  poly- 
andry, and  only  finally  by  polygamy  and 
true  unions.  It  seems  overlooked  fiat  such  a 
history  implies  a  moral  "  Fall "  far  beyond 
any  recorded  in  Genesis,  since  many  even  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  the  anthropoid 
apes,  have  risen  far  above  the  degradation 
here  implied,  which  rests  for  proof  solely  upon 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  certain  ancient 
customs  and  terms. 

Swaldf  Gboro  Heinrich  AuorsT  von 
[b,  1803,  d.  18761.  He  was  bom  at  Gottin- 
gen,  the  son  of  a  linen-weaver ;  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  his 
native  place,  where  Eichhom  was  then 
teaching.  In  1823  he  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Wolfenbilttel  Gymnasium,  and  in  1827 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  in   1835  Professor  of  Oriental 


languages.  On  Dec  12th,  1837,  ho  was  dis- 
missed from  his  post  on  account  of  his 
having  signed,  with  six  of  his  coUeagoes, 
a  protest  against  the  abolition  of  Gonstita- 
tional  law  and  liberty  in  Hanover,  by  the 
new  Sovereign,  Ernest  Augustus.  He  then 
visited  England,  and  was  called  in  1838  to 
be  Theological  Professor  at  Tiibingen ;  here 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  many  quarrels  with  his  coUeagues, 
and  in  1848  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  where 
he  remained  till  1866,  when  his  strong  poli- 
tical feelings,  and  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  caused 
him  once  more  to  lose  his  post  He  was  a 
most  indefatigable  lecturer  and  author.  Not 
only  did  he  lecture  at  Tiibingen  and  Gottin- 
gen, on  Jewish  and  Arabic  literature,  but 
also  Persian,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Sanskrit. 
His  authorship  commenced  as  early  as  1823, 
when  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  composition  of 
Genesis.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  a  Critical  Grammar  of  Hehreufy  a  work  on 
the  Canticles t  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse; 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  PripheU 
of  the  Old  Testament,  His  meet  celebrated 
work  was  published  between  1843  and  1859, 
in  7  vols.,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
until  the  Time  of  Christ,  Antiquities  of  the 
People  of  Israely  History  of  Christ  and  Hi* 
Time,  and  History  of  the  Apostolic  Aye.  He 
also  published  many  volumes  of  BibHcal 
criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  class  of 
theologians  he  belongs  to,  as  he  always  de- 
precated being  classed  with  anv.  He  is,  how- 
ever, specially  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
the  concrete  forms  of  Divine  truth,  in  oppo- 
sition te  the  abstraction  of  over-speculative 
minds. 

Ewingp  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Argyll, 
and  a  divine  of  considerable  influence  in  this 
century,  was  bom  on  March  25ih.y  1814,  at 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father  practised  as  a 
lawyer.  Both  parents  died  soon  after  his 
birm,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  unck, 
who  had  him  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  married  early, 
and  then  went  abroad  for  the  sake  of  lus 
health,'  which  was  never  strong,  and  which 
prevented  his  taking  orders  till  1838.  It 
was  his  strong  repulsion  to  Calvinism  which 
led  him  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  pre^ 
ence  to  the  Presbyterian.  The  doctnne  of 
Election,  which  he  called  the  "  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  favouritism,"  was  00  offoisive  to 
him,  that  he  was  never  weary  of  repeating 
the  phrase  from  the  Church  of  Enghmd  O^ 
chism,  "Christ  has  redeemed  me  and  aB 
mankind.''  He  first  ministered  at  an  Bps- 
copal  Church  in  Forres,  and  in  1847  ^* 
elected  to  the  Bishopric  of  Argyll  He 
was  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  wi&  a  paK 
striking  faoe,  wonderfully  bright  and  eager 
manner,  in  the  early  part  of  hia  eiHSCOpat<> 
with  long  black  locks,  which  mt  the  end  had 
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iMoome  silvcny  white ;  and  the  black  skall- 
ap  with  whidi  they  were  covered  gave  him 
ui  upetA  like  that  of  the  divines  of  Baxter's 
dajs.  He  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humour, 
and  was  wonderful  in  his  manner  of  telling 
an  anecdote ;  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
men  of  such  ^^ifts,  had  a  keen  and  most  sensi- 
tive smiituahty,  and  was  a  constant  student  of 
FtoaJ,  F^^on,  and  Madame  Guyon,  with  all 
ci  whom  he  had  the  closest  sympathy.  To 
tbeeeg;ift8  must  be  added  an  excellent  mu- 
sical taste,  and  considerable  artistic  and 
poetical  power.  His  theological  position  will 
be  best  understood  when  we  say  that 
Ewing  was  a  disciple  of  Macleod  Campbell, 
and  Iliomas  Erskine  of  linlathen,  who,  not 
content  with  the  usual  Scottish  conception 
of  God  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
felt  that  this  conception,  begotten  at  a  period 
of  tomolt  and  confusion,  when  those  who 
framed  the  Scottish  polity  clung  most  of  all 
to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Governor,  required 
to  be  supplemented,  if  not  superseded,  bv 
faiUi  in  Him  as  the  Father  of  mankind. 
Certainly  it  was  this  doctrine  which  Ewing 
made  it  his  business  to  preach  in  his  new 
diocese.  It  was  a  difficult  task  that  he  had 
be&xre  him — ^to  take  charge  of  a  wide  area  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Presbyterians ;  there  were, 
however,  a  fair  number  of  Episcopalians  in 
the  west  and  north  of  Argyllshire,  and  in 
the  wild  districts  about  Glenooe.  To  these 
he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy, 
except  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  travel 
in  Soutiiem  Europe,  an  event  of  freouent  oc- 
curence. At  sucSi  times  he  devoted  himself 
to  writing  Geological  pamphlets,  and  to  cor- 
f^tfODdence  with  many  eminent  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  llie  late  Archbishop 
Tait  and  BIr.  Maurice  were  among  his  most 
intimate  friends ;  and  the  present  writer  has 
often  met  him  at  the  Archbishop's,  who  had 
a  deep  affection  for  him,  and  delighted  in  his 
conversation.  Among  his  most  characteristic 
theological  works  must  be  reckoned  the  iV«- 
'fnt'Ihy  Titpert,  a  collection  of  essays  which 
he  edited,  and  odf  which  he  wrote  several.  A 
(ootroversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
vhich  arose  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  known 
Bs  the  Cheylke  case,  and  which  in  its  day  pro- 
dnced  great  excitement,  resulted  in  an  ecclesi- 
utical  trial,  at  which  Bishop  Ewing  presided  ; 
hot  though  his  opinion  was  entirely  against 
the  "  high  "  view  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  he  declined 
t^  vote  for  sentence  against  him,  believing 
that  such  would  be  only  a  form  of  religious 
I«tseciition.  In  the  controversy  which  arose 
on  the  publication  of  Hie  Bstayt  and  Review; 
and  wloch  treated  diiefly  of  inspiration  and 
fotore  punishment,  Ewing  took  a  conspicuous 
port,  and  in  so  doing  gave  offence  to  many  of 
nis  feOow  bishopfl,  as  he  did  also  by  express- 
nig  his  opinion  that  the  Athanasian  Creed 
vasts  umntelligible  to  the  great  majority  of 
nr  oongr^tions  as  are  **  the  special  legal 
czpressions  in  a  title-deed,  or  the  terms  in  a 


physician's  prescription,"  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  *' consigned  to  the  charter  chest  as 
an  old  and  curious  heirloom."  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  his  brethren 
partially  ostracised  him,  so  that  he  eagerly 
sought  opportunities  c^  friendly  relations 
with  the  Presbyterians.  There  is  a  glowing 
account  of  him,  his  catholicity  of  spirit,  and 
earnestness  of  piety,  in  Dean  Stanley's  Lec- 
tured on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  life,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  given,  was,  though  a 
^PPy»  ye*  *  lonely  one.  He  was  often  seen  in 
his  private  chapel,  buried  in  silent  thought 
and  prayer.  One  of  his  last  addresses  to  his 
synod  was  described  by  a  hearer  as  *'a  voice 
crying  in  the  wUdemess."  His  life  had 
niany  personal  sorrows,  but  he  did  not  lose 
his  cheerfulness,  not  even  when  bowed  down 
with  bodily  pain.  He  frequently  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  name  might  not  be  for- 
gotten in  Argyllshire,  a  toucMng  sign  of  the 
love  which  he  felt  for  his  scattered  flock. 
He  died  in  1873,  surviving  his  friend 
Erskine  by  three  years,  and  Macleod  Ounp- 
bell  but  one.  An  admirable  biography  has 
been  written  of  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Ross. 

Ez  oathadrft.— Lat.  Ex,  "from'»;  Gr. 
ICathedray  '*a  chair."  A  phrase  used  in  speaking 
of  authoritative  decisions  on  matters  of  faith, 
or  other  matters,  given  by  prelates  in  their 
official  capaci^.  The  Pope  is  held  to  be  in- 
fallible when  he  gives  his  opinion  **  ex  cathe- 
drft  "  concerning  any  doctrine  to  be  believed 
by  the  whole  Church  of  Home. 

Sxeommimieation  was  in  use  among 
the  heathens  and  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Church.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrifices,  and  consigned  to  evil 
spirits  with  imprecations.  But  this  was  re- 
(iputled  as  so  terrible  that  it  was  seldom  pro- 
nounced. Csesar  tells  us  that  this  was  the 
severest  punishment  among  the  Gauls. 
Speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  Druids,  he 
acquaints  us,  '*That  when  anvone  refuses 
to  stand  to  their  award,  they  bar  him  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Those  who  are  thus  thunder- 
struck are  looked  on  as  vdcked  and  scandal- 
ous wretdies;  everi'body  shuns  their  com- 
pany. If  they  have  any  occasion  to  commence 
a  suit,  they  are  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  a 
court  of  justice.  They  are  never  admitted 
to  posts  of  profit  or  honour ;  and  all  this  in- 
famy and  disregard  continues  for  life,  and 
passes  on  their  memory."  When  the  excom- 
municated person  repented,  and  desired  for- 
giveness of  the  gods,  he  applied  to  the  priests 
to  be  restored,  and  then^  one  of  that  order 
having  first  examined  the  case  and  found  the 
delinquent  sincere,  restored  him  to  his  former 
condition  of  privilege.  And  when  the  excom- 
municated person  happened  to  die  unrestored, 
the  priests  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  IHi  Matiu, 
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praying  them  not  to  use  his  soul  roughly 
when  he  came  amongst  them. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  excommunication  was 
threefold  in  character: — [11  The  casting-out 
of  the  synagogue  for  thirty  aays ;  [2]  the  '*  de- 
livery to  Satcm  " — a  severer  sentence  than  the 
former,  being  pronoimoed  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  the  minatory  sen- 
tences of  Qie  Law  read ;  [3]  the  Maranatha 
(i.e.  "the  Lord  will  come"),  in  which  the 
person  excommunicated  was  threatened  with 
the  Divine  vengeance.  The  Samaritans  were 
thus  excommunicated.  Traces  of  these  forms 
may  be  seen  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment [1  Cor.  V.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22],  and  those  passages  will  guide  us  in  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  the  Church  in  exer- 
cising this  solemn  function.  It  was  partly 
remedial,  that  the  souls  of  the  offenders 
** might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord" 
[Church  of  England  Commination  Service] ; 
partly  for  the  warning  of  other  offenders.  In 
some  cases  those  who  were  '*  put  to  open  pen- 
ance" were  excluded  from  Communion  for  a 
time  ;  in  the  case  of  apostates  and  impenitent 
sinners  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Church 
altogether. 

Canonists  make  two  sorts  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  greater  and  the  lester.  The  greater 
excludes  altogether  from  communion,  dis- 
qualifies clergy  from  administering  or  receiv- 
ing the  sacraments,  or  performing  any  ecclesi- 
astical functions  whatever.  I^e  lesser  de- 
prives of  receiving  the  Communion,  but  not 
from  attending  worship.  Besides  excom- 
munication, the  canonists  mention  two  other 
kinds  of  censure,  Sutpeimon  and  the  Interdict, 
SuepensUm  bars  an  ecclesiastical  person  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  sometimes  from 
the  profit  of  his  benefice;  and  that  either  for 
a  set  term  or  indefinitely.  An  Interdict  is  a 
censure  which  prohibita  a  Church  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  divine  service,  and  Christian 
burial.  Lastly,  the  canonists  make  several 
sorts  of  immoralities  or  impediments,  which 
either  disable  persons  from  receiving  holy 
orders,  or  exercising  them  when  they  have 
them. 

The  warrantable  grounds  for  excommuni- 
cation may  be  ranged  under  three  heads — 
Heterodoxy,  Immorality,  and  Disobedience; 
and  according  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church,  prelates  should  be  very 
cautious  and  backward  in  launching  their 
excommunications,  and  not  do  it  without  ne- 
cessity and  regret.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  the  spiritual  sword  was  never  drawn 
but  upon  spiritual  occasions.  But  later  Coun- 
cils have  excommunicated  those  who  seize  on 
the  estates  of  the  Church;  and  afterwards 
this  censure  has  been  discharged  to  force 
people  to  a  discovery  of  their  knowledge  of 
private  injuries.  This,  called  a  monitory^  was 
frequently  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  effect  of  ex- 
communication was  to  exclude  offenders  from 


Christian  society,  to  deprive  them  of  the  bene- 
fits of  divine  services  and  the  sacraments,  and 
all  other  privileges  of  Church  commonion. 
An  excommunicated  person  is  looked  upon  as 
no  better  than  a  pagan,  or  publican,  as  the 
Scripture  speaks ;  but  then  this  censure  does 
not  make  a  man  incur  any  dvil  forfeitare. 
Whatever  belongs  to  him  asa  man,  a  citizen, 
a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  king,  by  ike  law  of 
nature,  of  nations,  or  the  Constitution  of  his 
country ;  whatever  belongs  to  him  upon  &e 
score  of  any  capacity  or  qualificatimi  with 
reference  to  these  things,  remains  untouched. 
However,  the  Apostles  eidiorted  the  faithful  to 
break  off  correspondence  with  persons  excom- 
municated, to  avoid  their  company,  neither  to 
**  receive  them  into  their  houses,  nor  bid  them 
Qod.  speed  "  [2  John  10].  But  early  inter- 
preters interpreted  the  prohibition  as  extend- 
ing only  beyond  necessary  duties,  as  exclu- 
ding familiarity  but  not  charity.  Thus  (to 
use  a  verse  of  the  canonists), 

'*  Os,  ormre,  vale,  Commnnio,  mensa,  negatar," 

i,e.  it  forbade  conversation,  prayer,  saluta- 
tion, eating,  but  it  allowed 

*'  Utile,  lex,  humile,  res  igooorata,  neoeaw,** 

intercourse  between  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

The  power  by  which  popes  have  pretended 
to  deprive  kings  by  virtue  of  an  excommuni- 
cation was  unknown  in  early  times,  and  was 
first  claimed  with  disastrous  consequences  by 
Ghregory  VII.  It  came  to  pass  in  ooone  of 
time  that  a  man  dying  excommunicate  was 
refused  burial  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  none 
of  the  clergy  prayed  for  his  souL  It  has  been 
the  case  that  men  have  been  excommunicated 
after  their  deaths.  This  was  done  by  razing 
their  names  from  the  list  of  those  whc  w»« 
commonorated  at  the  Eucharist. 

EzedrsB. — The  general  name  of  sufh 
buildings  as  were  distinct  from  the  main  body 
of  the  diurches,  and  yet  within  the  bounife 
of  the  Churdi  taken  in  its  largest  sense.  Thus 
Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  church  of  Paulinu» 
of  Tyre,  says,  "  When  the  curious  artist  had 
finished  his  famous  structure  within,  he  then 
set  himself  about  the  exednf,  or  buildings  that 
joined  one  to  another  by  the  sides  of  the 
church.*'  Also  he  speaks  of  them  in  con- 
junction with  teeif  rooms  for  conversation; 
"  he  provided  spacious  exedrm  and  md  on  each 
side,  united  and  attached  to  the  royal  iabnc, 
and  communicating  with  the  entrance  to  the 
middle  of  the  temple."  Among  the  exedra 
the  chief  was  the  baptistery,  or  plaoe  of 
baptism.  Also  the  two  vestries,  or  saciudes, 
as  we  should  call  them,  still  found  in  all 
Oriental  churches;  viz.,  thei>ia«oii«^ffM,'where- 
in  the  sacred  utoa^ila,  etc.,  were  kept;  and 
the  Prothetis,  where  the  side-table  stood,  on 
which  the  elements  before  consecration  wei« 
placed  [Jebb]. 
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Exemption.  —  A  privilege  granted  to 
gome  churchee  or  monasteries,  whereby  they 
are  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
in  whose  dioceses  they  are  situated.  Whue 
a^msaiion  frees  poisons  from  the  operation 
of  a  certain  law,  exemption  frees  them  from 
the  authority  of  certain  persons.  Religious 
houses  thus  exempt  from  the  rule  of  the  bishop 
vere  responsible  to  the  Pope  alone. 

Sxotar. — ^Until  the  year  703  the  southern 
part  of  England  from  Kent  to  the  borders  of 
Cornwall  was  under  the  Bishops  of  Wessex, 
bat  in  that  year  it  was  divided  into  two,  and 
the  See  of  the  western  half  was  fixed  at  Sher- 
bofne.  Two  hundred  years  later  it  was  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  large  increase  of  converts, 
to  inake  further  subdivisions,  and  Cornwall 
and  Devcmshire  became  two  separate  dioceses. 
The  See  of  Cornwall  was  first  fixed  at  Bodmin, 
and  then  at  St.  Germans ;  the  See  of  Devon- 
shire was  fixed  at  Crediton,  Aidulf  being  its 
first  bishop.  There  were  nine  bishops  of 
Crediton,  and  Leofric,  the  last  of  them,  moved 
the  See  to  Exeter,  and  the  See  of  St.  Germans 
was  united  to  it  by  order  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feMor,  who  himself  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  installation  in  1050,  at  St.  Peter*s 
Abbey  Church,  which  had  been  chosen  for 
the  cathedraL  The  Sees  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  remained  united  until  1877,  when 
the  see  of  Truro  was  founded. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  founded  in 
9S2,  for  the  Benedictine  monks;  but  the 
monastery  had  suffered  much  from  the  Danes 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Leofric 
^  said  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor 
to  his  cathedral,  but  of  this  Saxon  church, 
^ueh  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral,  no  vestige  remains.  The 
'*cArmieoH  "  of  the  Church  of  Exeter  assigns 
to  William  Wavelwast,  a  nephew  of  the  Con- 
qneroar,  who  became  bishop  in  1107,  the 
h<n2our  of  rebuilding  the  cathedral.  Of  that 
■trocture  we  have  remaining  the  north  and 
sooth  towers,  forming  the  transepts  of  the 
{present  church,  and  some  traces  in  the 
tfaapels  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  James,  and 
in  the  south-east  door  leading  into  the 
cloisters.  Wavelwast  laid  the  foundation  in 
1112,  bat  it  was  not  completed  tiU  1206,  in 
the  epiacopacy  of  Marshall.  Six  bishops 
occupied  this  cathedral,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Exeter  by  King  Stephen,  in  1136,  it  was 
modi  damaged. 

Bishop  Bruere  built  the  chapter-house  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  To  him  are  attri- 
buted the  unique  mitereret,  probably  the 
carHest  in  the  kingdom.  Bishop  Peter  Qui- 
vil  (1280)  began  the  transformation  of  the 
Konnan  cath^ral  to  the  Decorated  style,  and 
it  was  finished  in  the  last  year  of  Bishop 
Gnndisson  (1869),  leaving  it,  except  in  a 
v€ry  few  details,  much  as  it  stands  at  present. 
In  1S59  the  nare  vras  fitted  for  public 
vordnp,  and  in  1870  a  complete  restoration 


was  commenced  under  the  care  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  income  of  the  See  is  £4,200. 
The  cathedral  chapter  consists  of  the  dean, 
four  canons  residentiary,  three  archdeacons, 
twenty-four  prebendaries,  and  four  priest- 
vicars. 

List  or  thi  Bishops  or  CaxDnoN. 


Aooession. 
Eadutf  .  .  .  90e 
Ethelgar  .  .  934 
Elfwold  .       .    953 

Sideman        .       .    973 
EUrio     ...    977 


Elfwold 
Eadnoth 
Living  . 
Leofno. 


Accession. 

.  .  988 
.  c  1012 
.  1027 
.    lOM 


List  of  thb  Bishops  of  Exbtsb. 


Aooessioii. 
Leofric     (tram- 

lated)  .  .  1050 
Osbem  .  .  .  1072 
William  Wavelwast  1107 
Bobert  Chichester  1188 
Bobert  Wavelwast  1155 
Bartholomew  . '  1102 
John  FitsLuke  .  1186 
Henry  Marahall  .  1194 
Simon  of  Apulia  .  1214 
WiUiam  Bruere  .  1224 
Biohard  Blondy  .  1245 
WalterBronscombe  1268 


Peter  Quivil 
Thomas  Button  . 
Walter  Stapleton 
James  Berkeley  . 
John  Orandisson. 
Thomas  Brenting- 

ham  .        . 
Edmund  Stefford 
John  Catterick    . 
Edmund  Lacy 
George  Neville     . 
John  Booth . 
Peter  Courtenay . 
Bichard  Fox 
Oliver  King  . 
Biohard  Bedman 
John  Arundel 
Hugh  Oldbam     . 
John  Harman,  or 

Voysey 


vao 

1292 
1308 
1327 
1327 

1870 
1895 
1419 
1420 
1458 
1465 
1478 
1487 
1493 
1496 
1502 
1505 

1519 


1598 
1621 
1627 
1642 
1660 
1662 
1667 


Accession. 
KQes  Coverdale  .  1551 
James  TnrberviUe  1555 
William  Alley  .  1560 
William  Bradbridgel571 
John  Woiton  .  1579 
€^va8  Babington  1595 
William  Cotton  . 
Valentine  Cary  . 
Joseph  Hall 
Balpn  Brownrigg 
John  Qanden 
SethWard  . 
Antony  Sparrow . 
Thomas  I^tuplafrh  1676 
Jonathan  Trelawny  1689 
Offspring  Blaokall  1708 
Launcelot  Black- 
bum  .  .  1717 
Stephen  Weston .  1724 
Nicholas  Claggett  1742 
George  Lavington  1747 
Frederick  Keppel  1762 
John  Boas  .  .  1778 
William  Buller  .  17fe2 
Henry  B.Coortenay  1797 
John  Fisher  .  1803 
George  Pelham  .  1807 
William  Carey  .  1820 
Christopher  Bothell  1880 
Henry  PbiUpotts .  1&31 
Frederick  l^mple  1870 
Edward  H.  Bicker- 
steth.       .       .    1885 


Ezhortatioil. — An  address  made  to  move 
people  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duty. 
There  are  several  of  these  in  the  Church  Ser- 
vice, hut  the  one  which  hegins  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren, 
the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  places,'*  is 
by  way  of  pre-eminence  called  The  Exhorta- 
tion. It  grasps  the  whole  idea  of  worship — 
fl]  thanksgiving  and  praise,  [2]  hearing  Grod's 
Word,  [3]  prayer  as  preparatory  to  the  Con- 
fession of  sin  and  the  Absolution.  Other  ex- 
hortations occur  in  most  of  the  principal 
services  of  the  Church. 

Sz  opere  operato.    [Opus  Operatum.] 

Szorcists. — The  second  in  rank  of  the 
lesser  Orders  of  the  Church,  whose  business  it 
was  to  exorcise  or  cast  out  the  evil  spirits 
from  persons  possessed,  i.e.  demoniacs.  In  the 
Apostolic  age  the  power  of  exorcising  was  a 
miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
many  Christians ;  but  for  the  first  tluree  cen- 
turies the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  usual 
exorcists.  When  this  miraculous  gift  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Church,  then  the  special  office 
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of  exorcists  was  instituted.  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  reckon  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  Order 
at  all.  In  the  Latin  Church  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  Canons  of  Antioch  [341]  as  one  of  the 
lesser  Orders ;  they  stand  next  to  the  oeoluthi, 
or  servers:  the  ceremonies  of  their  ordination 
are  inserted  in  the  ancient  rituals.  They 
received  a  hook  of  exorcisms  from  the  bishop, 
who  pronounced  these  words: — '*Take  this 
book  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  have  authority 
to  lay  hands  upon  catechumens  and  baptised 
persons  possessed.*'  This  form  was  concluded 
with  aparticular  benediction  upon  the  exor- 
cist. The  Jews  had  their  exorcists  (many 
of  them  impostors),  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  Gospels,  from  the  Acts,  and  Josephus. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  %cith  Trj^phOf 
charges  the  Jews  with  superstitious  practices 
in  their  'exorcisms,  and  that  they  made  use 
of  perfumes  and  ligatures  like  the  heathen. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  exorcising  was 
practised  among  the  heathen;  and  Lucian 
bears  witness  that  such  was  the  case.  In  one 
sense  every  man  is  his  own  exorcist,  in  that, 
by  his  prayers,  he  may  resist  and  dnve  away 
evil  spirits. 

Expectation  Week.— The  week  before 
Whitsuntide,  so  called  in  memory  of  the 
Apostles*  waiting  for  the  promised  Comforter 
after  the  Lord's  Ascension.  The  Sunday*  be- 
tween the  two  events  has  been  strikmgly 
called  '*  the  Sunday  without  Christ**  (W.  Page 
Koberts^.  The  Church  services  for  this  week 
are  specially  solemn  in  tone,  as  seeming  to  ring 
out  the  Church's  Expectation  for  the  perfect 
conlfort  which  is  stiU  to  come.  The  Collect 
prays  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort 
us  who  are  orphaned  (this  is  the  real  force  of 
the  orig^inal  word  in  John  xiv.  18,  translated 
*'  comfortless  **),  the  Epistle  is  taken  from  St. 
Peter,  '*  the  Apostle  of  Hope,**  as  Archbishop 
Trench  happily  designates  him,  and  speaks  of 
the  end  of  sJl  things  at  hand,  as  it  practically 
is  to  each  one  of  us,  and  exhorts  to  sobriety, 
devotion,  charitv,  practical  usefulness.  The 
Gospel  is  part  of  our  Lord's  parting  address 
to  His  disciples,  an  exhortation  to  the  Church 
to  patient  waiting. 

Expiation.    [Work  op  Christ.] 

Extreme  ITnotion.—The  ceremony  of 
anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  practised  by  the 
Romish  Church,  Of  Extreme  Unction,  the 
Romish  Council  of  Trent  asserts,  "  The  holy 
unction  of  the  sick  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  as  is  im- 
plied indeed  in  St.  Mark;  but  commended 
and  declared  to  the  faithful  by  James  the 
Apostle  and  brother  of  the  Lord  (James  v. 
14,  16).  *  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  iaXth. 


shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him.*  From  which  words, 
as  the  Church  hath  learned  from  apostolic 
tradition  handed  down,  she  teaches  the  matter, 
form,  proper  minister,  and  effect  of  this  whole- 
some sacrament ;  for  the  Church  has  under- 
stood that  the  matter  is  oil  blessed  by  the 
bishop,  for  unction  most  aptly  represents  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wherewith  the  soul 
of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed;  then 
that  the  form  consists  in  these  words :  *  By 
this  anointing,  etc' "  Four  canons  were  passed 
by  the  Council  on  this  subject : — 

"  1.  If  any  shall  say  that  Extreme  Unction 
is  not  truly  or  properly  a  sacrament  instituted 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  declared  by  the 
blessed  Apostle  James,  but  only  a  rite  re- 
ceived from  the  Fathers,  or  a  human  in^'en- 
tion ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

**  2.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  holy  anoint- 
ing of  the  sick  does  not  confer  grace,  nor 
remit  sins,- nor  relieve  the  sick,  but  that  it  has 
ceased,  as  if  it  were  formerly  only  the  grace 
of  healing ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

**3.  If  any  shall  sa^  that  the  rite  and 
usage  of  Extreme  Unction,  which  the  holy 
Roman  Church  observes,  is  contrary  to  the 
sentence  of  the  blessed  Apostle  James,  and 
therefore  should  be  changed,  and  may  be 
despised  by  Christians  wiUiout  sin ;  let  him 
be  accurseo. 

^'4.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  presbyters 
of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James  directs 
to  be  called  for  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  are 
not  priests  ordained  by  the  buhops,  but  elders 
in  age  in  an^  community ;  and  that  tiierefore 
the  priest  is  not  the  only  proper  minister 
of  extreme  unction ;  let  him  be  aocursed." 

Oil  was  an  ordinary  means  of  healing  among 
the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  proof  in  Scripture 
that  the  custom  of  anointing  was  intended  to 
be  continued  in  the  Churcl^  Hie  ceremony 
of  Extreme  Unction  as  now  practised  by  the 
Roman  Church  dates  back  omy  to  the  ^  of 
the  twelfth  century.  They  no  longer  anoint 
the  sick  person  with  a  view  to  healing  his 
body,  but  this  sacrament,  as  they  term  it,  is 
only  administered  to  those  apparently  w 
9xtremUj  as  the  last  of  all  regions  rites. 
Unction  is  performed  on  the  five  senses ;  the 
form  of  words  at  each  unction  is :  **  By  this 
holy  unction,  and  by  His  most  tender  mercv, 
may  the  Lord  forgive  thee  whatsoever  tm 
thou  hast  committed  by  fight,**  substituting 
bjf  hearing,  etc.  Extreme  unction  is  usaally 
administered  after  the  Viaticum.  The  25^ 
Article  of  the  Anglican  Church  declares  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  the  only  tvo 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  in  ennmer- 
ating  the  five  other  sacraments  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  amongst  tiiem  Extreme 
Unction,  says  they  ^*  are  not  to  be  coonted 
for  sacraments  of  the  Qoepel,  hmne  sa<^  ^  - 
have  grown  partly  of  the  oormpnoUoviBg 
of  the  Apostles." 
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Faber,  Fbbdsrick  William,  D.D.  [b, 
1814,  d.  1863],  a  distinguished  divine  and 
poet,  of  Hng^enot  family,  educated  in  the 
Charch  of  England,  of  which  his  father  was 
1  minister,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1845.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Tait  and  F.  Oakeley,  became 
Fellow  of  University,  and  was  ordained.  Like 
most  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  Oxford  of 
that  day,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  J.  H. 
Newman,  though  he  had  left  Oxford  during 
the  excitement  of  the  Traeis  for  the  Timet, 
In  1843  he  became  rector  of  Elton,  in  Himt- 
ingdonshire,  and  during  that  time  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled 
Sir  Lmeelot^  describing  the  movement  of  a 
lonely  spirit  towards  the  light,  and  evidently 
intended  to  describe  his  own  movement 
towards  the  rest  of  the  infallible  Church* 
Other  poetical  works  published  at  that  time 
were:— 1%^  Styrian  Lake  and  The  CherweU 
Water  Lilffy  and  he  also  wrote  Sighte  and 
Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches,  the  outcome 
of  four  yean*  travel  on  the  Continent  with  a 
popiL  After  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
w^  for  a  while  to  Italy,  and  returning  to 
England,  founded  a  religious  society  at  Bir- 
mingham. In  1849  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Brompton  Oratory,  and  there  remained 
till  his  death.  Some  of  his  hynms  have  gone 
into  the  first  rank,  and  are  Known  ail  over 
the  w(ffld,  as.  Sweet  Savioury  bless  us  ere  toe  go  ; 
Hark,  hark,  my  aoul;  0  come  and  mourn  with 
me  awhile;  0  FaratUse,  etc.  His  prose  works 
probably  will  not  live,  but  the  hymns  we 
name  xnove  that  he  had  true  poetic  instinct 
uid  grace. 

Faber,  Geobob  Stanley,  D.D.,  uncle  of 
the  preceding  [1773-1854],  a  distinguished 
divine  of  the  Evangelical  school,  author  of 
ifww  Motaiea  {Bampton  Lectures  for  1801) ; 
DifieuUies  of  jRomanisin  ;  Sacred  Calendar  of 
Pr^pkeetf,  etc  He  was  a  prebendary  of  Salis- 
bory. 

Fabiui,  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Antheros  in  the  year  236,  and  was  martyred 
under  Dedus,  Jan.  20fh,  250.  There  is  a  legend 
that  when  the  brethren  were  assembled  to 
<^boo8e  the  Pope,  a  dove  settled  on  the  head  of 
Fabian,  who  was  a  layman  just  come  to 
Kome,  and  thus  he  was  elected.  Very  little 
is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  body  of  Pritianus,  the  predecessor  of 
Antheros,  who  had  been  martyred  in  Sardinia, 
to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  which  he 
Wn»»elf  was  afterwards  interred.  Three 
Hnuious  decretals  are  attributed  to  him. 

Facility* — A  faculty  is  a  legal  instru- 
ment, issued  In  the  court  of  the  chancellor 


of   the    diocese,    by   which    the   Ordinary 

g'ves  his  sanction  for  various  purposes. 
L  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  structure  or  ornaments  of  a 
parish  church,  the  law  requires  that  a  faculty 
be  obtained  before  such  alteration  is  taken 
in  hand.  The  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 
the  rector  and  cKurch wardens  of  the  parish 
petition  the  court  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  to  issue  a  faculty,  they  presenting  at 
the  same  time  plans  of  the  intended  altera- 
tions. A  copy  of  this  petition  must  be  affixed 
to  the  church  doors  to  give  due  notice  to  all 
concerned  of  the  intended  alterations.  Any 
parishioner  may  appear  before  the  court  to 
oppose  the  issue  of  a  faculty.  The  chancellor, 
having  heard  the  case  and  examined  the 
plans  submitted,  gives  his  decision.  Appeal 
Ues  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  thence  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  was 
laid  down,  in  the  case  of  Woolcombe  v, 
Ouldridge,  that  the  superior  court  is  very 
reluctant  to  inteidEere  with  the  inferior  court 
in  the  matter  of  faculties ;  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the 
city  of  London,  Lord  Penzance,  on  appeal, 
revoked  the  faculty  granted  to  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  for  reseating  their  parish  church.  In 
one  case  the  court  ordered  a  confirmatory 
faculty  to  be  issued,  sanctioning  the  altera- 
tions that  had  been  illegally  carried  out,  the 
archdeacon  having  first  notified  to  the  court 
his  approval  of  the  said  alterations.  In  the 
case  of  an  ornament  having  been  introduced 
without  a  faculty,  such  ornament  cannot  be 
legally  removed  without  a  facultv.  A  clerk 
in  holy  orders  may  be  proceeded  against 
criminally  for  making  alterations  without  a 
faculty,  but,  as  Sir  R.  Phillimore  says,  "such 
a  course  is  inexpedient.''  Faculties  are  not 
gn^anted  unless  there  is  ample  security  that  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  forUicoming.  Faculties 
are  also  issued  to  allow  the  churchwardens  to 
sell  church  furniture  and  utensils  when  no 
longer  necessary,  as,  for  example,  when  they 
have  been  replaced  by  new  articles.  A  faculty 
may  also  be  issued  for  admitting  a  person  into 
the  diaconate  before  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  this  case  the  faculty,  as  it  seems,  must  be 
issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
fPhiUimore] ;  but  in  no  case  is  a  facultv  issued 
for  admittance  to  the  priesthood  before  the 
legal  age  of  twenty-four.  Faculties  have 
been  also  issued  for  appropriating  pews  and 
seats  to  certain  individuals,  but  these  are  very 
sparingly  issued,  and  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.  A  faculty  once  granted  is  irre- 
vocable, imless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was 
obtained  by  "  surprise  and  imdue  connivance. " 
Faculties  are  required  also  for  building  vaults, 
erecting  monuments,  for  removal  of  bodies,  and 
for  altering  churchyards,  or  building  thereon 
vestries  or  schools.  The  stamp  duty  on  a 
faculty  is  ten  shillings,  and  the  necessary  fees 
payable  into  court  amount  to  five  gidneas. 
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VtLgixUit  Paul,  an  eminent  Protestant 
minister  and  Uebrew  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Bheinzabem  in  1504.  He  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg and  Strasburg,  in  the  latter  town  under 
Elias  Levita.  In  1537  he  was  appointed  head 
of  a  school  at  Isny,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned 
to  Strasburg  as  Hebrew  professor  and 
preacher.  But  when  the  Interim  [q.v.] 
was  introduced  into  Strasburg,  Fagius,  at  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  came  to 
England,  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  the  same 
year  [1549].  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  his  body  was  dug  up  and  burnt.  He 
translated  a  great  many  Latin  works  into 
Hebrew,  as  Thiibitet  Elia,  Tobias  Mehraieus^ 
SerUentia  sapientium  Hebraorum,  Annotatumet 
in  TarpuMf  and  I$agoge  in  Itnguatn  Mtbraicum, 

Fairbainii  Patrick  [1805-74],  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Cnurch  of  Scotland, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  Theological  College  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are : — The  TypO' 
logy  of  Scripture  [2  vols.^  1847],  Ezckiel  and 
his  FropheeieSy  The  Pastoral  ^istles^  and  a 
Treatise  on  Pastoral  Theology ^  published  post- 
humously, with  a  biographical  preface. 

Faitll. — This  word  is  used  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  several  different  senses,  springing  out 
of  its  primary sig^nification  of  ''trust*'  It  some- 
times denotes  merely  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  the  credibility  of  this  or  that  assertion,  as  in 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  where  faith  without 
works  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  un- 
productive assent  of  the  understanding  to  a 
truth  set  before  it.  It  is  also  used  of  simple 
trust  and  confidence  in  a  person,  as,  e.g.,  with 
regard  to  the  Apostles'  fears  of  shipwreck 
[Miatt.  viii.  26],  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh 
ye  of  little  faith  P"  and  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter  walking  on  the  water  [xiv.  31],  "  Oh 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  did^  thou 
doubt?"  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
Acts  xvii.  31  of  the  assurance  given  by  one 
person  to  another :  "  Whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Akin  to  this  is 
its  usage  for  "good  faith,"  "faithfulness,*' 
as  in  the  enumeration  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  and  Gal.  v.  22,  where  faith, 
in  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  seems  to 
mean  "trustworthiness,"  though  possibly  it 
may  rather  signify  "  trustfulness,"  "  viUing- 
nees  to  trust  others."  [See  also  Rom.  iii.  3 ; 
Tit.  ii.  10.] 

But  its  most  frequent  use  is  to  express  the 
exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  embraces  the  promises  of  Gk>d  and  the 
revelation  of  His  will,  and  that  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Person,  sufferings,  and 
mediatorial  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  C^st. 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  the  acts  of 


the  worthies  of  old  time  are  said  in  Heb.  xL 
to  have  been  wrought  by  faith,  their  authors 
believing  that  what  God  had  promised,  that 
He  was  able  to  perform.  Of  a  similar  nature 
was  the  faith  of  those  who  received  the 
blessings  of  healing,  whether  for  themselves 
or  for  others,  from  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
Take,  for,  example  out  of  numerous  instances, 
the  ^th  of  the  blind  men  mentioned  in 
Matt.  ix.  28,  29:  "Jesus  saith  unto  them. 
Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  They 
said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  touched 
He  their  eyes,  saying,  According  to  your 
ftuth  be  it  unto  you ;  "  and  the  want  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  fitther  of  the  lunatic  child 
[Mark  ix.  22,  23],  "If  Thou  canst  do  any- 
thing, have  compassion  on  us  and  help  ub. 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  tiiou  canst  believe, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth ;" 
and  compare  the  limitation  which  Jesus  put 
upon  His  own  power :  "  He  could  there  do  no 
mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands 
upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them.  And 
He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief" 
[Mark  vi.  5,  6 ;  see  Matt.  xiii.  58]. 

But  the  highest  object  of  faith  is  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Atonement  and 
mediation;  and  its  highest  ofSce  that  of 
being  **  the  hand  by  which  we  stretch  fortii 
to  take  the  blessings  God's  mercy  offers" 
in  the  death  and  risen  life  of  Christ  our 
Saviour.  "Justifying  faith,*'  as  this  is 
termed,  is  no  mere  assent  to  the  historical  fact 
of  the  Crucifixion,  not  even  the  intellectual 
apprehension  that  Christ's  death  was  a  foil, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  heart 
and  the  affections,  as  well  as  with  the  under- 
standing: "with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness"  [Rom.  x.  10].  It  is 
productive  of  results  [James  ii.  14].  Some  of 
its  fruits  are — works  of  love  [Gal.  v.  6] ;  true 
wisdom  [2  Tim.  iii.  15] ;  victory  over  the 
world  [1  John  v.  4].  It  is  the  gift  of  God : 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves — ^it  is  the  gift  of 
God"  [Eph.  ii.  8].  It  is  the  instrumental 
cause  of  the  reception  of  Justipicatiok  [q.v.] 
on  our  part;  it  opens  the  way  to  Sancti- 
fication  [Acts  xxvi.  18]—"  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  bv  faith 
tiiat  is  in  Me ; "  it  leads  to  the  Indwelling  of 
Christ :—"  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith  "  [Eph.  iii.  17]. 

There  remains  for  notice  one  other  usage  of 
the  word:  when,  generally  with  the  article 
prefixed,  it  signifies  the  body  of  the  tralha 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  and  so  is 
equivalent  to  the  Christian  religion.  Thus 
St.  Jude  [v.  3]  exhorts  the  Christians  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  ^th  once  deliveared 
to  the  saints;  St.  Paul  preached  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed  [GaL  i.  28];  he 
warns  Timothy  that  in  the  latter  days  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  and  says  of  otheit 
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that  ooncermng  the  faith  they  have  made 
ihipm^ck  [1  iW  i  19 ;  iv.  1]  ;  he  addresses 
Titos  as  hia  own  son  after  the  conunon  faith 
[Ht.  i.  4].  In  GaL  iiL  23  either  the  word 
''faith**  is  used  in  two  different  significations, 
or  the  article  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  the  word 
in  each  instance.  In  Gal.  vi.  10  Christians  are 
tenned  the  servants  of  the  faith ;  and  there 
ue  many  other  instances.  In  Eph.  iv.  5  it 
ocean  without  the  article:  *'One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism." 

Faithfdl  IKeil. — This  title  is  given  in  the 
Nineteenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eogland 
to  erery  member  of  the  Church.  It  was  the 
recognised  expression  in  early  times  for  all 
who  had  been  Daptised,  and  signified  that  just 
a*  the  Church  is  called  *'  holy,"  as  signifying 
that  this  is  God's  intention  with  regard  to 
her,  80  is  faithfulness  required  of  each  mem- 
ber, as  his  proper  and  consistent  character. 
Bat  the  expression  soon  became  restricted  to 
those  baptised  persons  who  were  m  full  com- 
munion, as  disting^nished  fix>m  Catbchumens 
and  Penitents,  and  it  was  generally  applied 
to  the  laity  only.  The  "  faithful  '*  only  were 
admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  join 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  well  as  to  hear  dis- 
courses on  the  profounder  doctrines  of  the 
Goq)el,  where  the  catechumens  only  heard 
lessons  of  plain  morals  and  daily  duty.  The 
Scriptural  expressions,  "perfect"  and  "en- 
lightened," in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  Heb.  vi.  4, 
seem  to  have  the  same  meaning. 

^ftll-lllrtill'ng — The  name  given  to  a 
religious  movement  of  recent  origin.  It 
ftems  to  have  arisen  in  the  Swiss  village  of 
Maunendorf,  where  Dorothea  Trudel,  a 
worker  in  ailificial  flowers,  between  the  years 
1850-60,  is  said  to  have  effected  wonderful 
rores  by  the  power  of  prayer,  resting  her 
vork  on  QL  James  v.  14.  A  similar  move- 
ment sprang  up  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
Ullage  of  Motlingen,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
where  lived  Pastor  Blumhardt,  an  able  mis- 
aoD  preacher.  Certain  cases  had  sprung  up 
in  his  neighbourhood,  not  unlike  demoniacal 
pocseesaon.  His  prayers  over  them,  he  tells 
n^  were  answered  by  cures,  and  he  goes  on 
to  8ay,  **  Everything  concerning  illnesses  in  my 
pariah  began  to  be  changed.  Seldom  did  a 
medical  man  appear  in  it.  The  people  would 
rather  pray.  The  general  state  of  health 
became  better."  Blumhardt  died  in  1880,  aged 
Kventy-five ;  Dorothea  Trudel  died  of  typhus 
fever  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Both  of  them 
had  establish^  houses  in  which  their  practice 
was  eontinned.  Sweden  and  America  have 
heoi  the  nnraing  homes  of  this  movement, 
vhidi  has  spread  from  the  latter  into  England. 
There  an  centres  in  London,  Brighton,  Liver- 
pool, and  elsewhere,  which  are  called  Beth' 
«Um  (" houses  of  security'*).  The  head 
ttntie  is  presided  over  by  an  American 
mhnster  named  Boardman.  Meetings  are 
held  at  3  p.m.  every  Wednesday,  open  to  any 


one.  Some  of  the  literature  connected  with 
this  movement  is  very  objectionable,  some 
merely  foolish.  None  of  it,  however,  is  very 
remarkable.  There  have  been  already  signs  of 
disagreement  among  the  devotees,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  cure,  whether  miraculous  or  not ; 
as  to  the  meanM,  whether  oil  should  be  used ; 
and  as  to  the  name,  whether  it  should  be 
called  faith-healing  or  Divine  healing.  Th#- 
best  accounts  of  the  movement  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Scott. 

Faithy  St.,  Vi&oin  and  Mabtyb,  (Oct. 
6th),  suffered  under  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion. Although  nothing  more  is  known  of 
her,  yet,  most  likely  on  account  of  her  signi- 
ficant name,  many  churches  in  England  ^ve 
been  dedicated  to  her.  She  is  commonly 
represented  in  art  with  sword  and  gridiron,  (>r 
resting  on  an  iron  bed,  with  a  bundle  of  rods 
in  her  hand. 

FaUrs. — A  sect  of  Dervishes  or  wander- 
ing Mahometans,  who  live  on  alms.  When 
they  enter  a  town  they  each  blow  a  hunting- 
horn,  and  then  some  go  and  beg  for  the  rest, 
distribute  what  they  receive  equally  among 
the  whole  company,  and  if  anything  remains, 
give  it  to  the  poor,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
next  day.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  privi- 
leged to  conmut  acts  which  would  be  con- 
sidered wicked  in  other  people,  and  therefore 
fdve  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  impurities. 
They  have  chiefs,  who  give  audience  to  the 
people,  while  their  disciples  recite  their  virtues 
and  favours  from  GkKi.  Sometimes  one  chief 
has  as  many  as  two  hundred  disciples,  and 
they  have  a  standard,  and  lances  and  other 
weapons.  There  is  a  third  kind,  the  children 
of  poor  people,  who  retire  into  mosques  to 
study  the  law  in  order  to  become  Moulas,  or 
doctors.  There  are  also  Penitent  Fakirs,  who 
always  maintain  a  certain  position,  sometimes 
during  their  whole  lives,  as  holding  their 
bands  across  over  their  heads,  or  turning 
them  behind  them.  They  have  other  Fakirs 
to  serve  them  with  necessaries.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  two  million  Fakirs  in  India. 
The  term  is,  however,  often  employed  there 
to  describe  a  religious  mendicant  of  any  faith. 

Faldstool. — This  word  comes  from  the 
German  falzen,  "to  fold";  and  atuhl^  "a 
•chair " ;  and  designates  a  portable  folding 
chair,  like  our  camp-  stools.  Formerly  a  bishop 
used  sometimes  to  take  such  a  chair  with  him, 
or  one  used  to  be  placed  for  him  in  the  choir 
when  he  went  to  officiate  in  any  church  not 
his  own  cathedral.  The  name  is  now  com- 
monly, though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
**  Litany  stool." 

Falk  ^aws,  The.— So  called  after  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Falk,  who,  in  1872,  re- 
ceived the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  affairs.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infellibility  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1870,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  to 
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extend  its  interference  over  the  temporal 
afhirs  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Germany  the  matter  took  something  of  the 
form  of  the  struggle  between  William  Kuf us 
and  the  Pope  concerning  Anselm — Had  the 
Pope  or  the  King  the  power  to  appoint  and 
set  down  the  bishops?  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
prived a  number  of  clergy  and  teachers  of 
their  offices,  whereupon  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  counteract  this,  passed  in 
Hay,  1873,  a  law  for  the  inspection  of 
schools,  by  which  all  schools  in  Prussia, 
Boman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  were 
placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  State  ma^trates.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Germany, 
the  Grovemment  considering  that  the  setting 
up  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  due  in 
a  g^reat  measure  to  their  influence.  In  order 
to  establish  a  definite  division  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  so-called 
'*  Laws  of  the  Church  '*  were  passed,  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  penances,  etc.,  and  to 
provide  for  their  training  and  education, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Jesuitical  schools.  By  the  same  laws  a 
royal  court  of  justice  was  formed  for  the 
management  of  eoclesiastical  affiurs,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  convents,  to  be  carried  out  if  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Church 
received  a  firmer  organisation,  and  the  laity 
were  given  a  strongfer  voice  in  Church 
government.  A  proclamation  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  announced  that  a  system  of 
synods,  parochial  and  provincial,  was  in  the 
course  of  formation,  which  would  include 
Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  representa- 
tives, all  of  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
High  Clerical  Council,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  KuHur-Minister,  Falk.  The  whole 
question  caused  great  excitement  and  bitter- 
ness in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrel 
— the  KuUurkampf^  as  it  is  generally  called— 
the  Pope  appointed  Ledochowski  to  the  See  of 
Posen.  Prussia  did  not  approve,  and  abso* 
lutely  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  possession, 
Bismarck  exclaiming,  "  Wir  woUen  nicht  nach 
Canossagehen"  ("WewillnotgotoCanossa"), 
referring  to  the  struggle  between  Henry  Iv; 
and  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  humiliation  imposed 
on  the  former.  Ledochowski  was  for  many 
years  without  employment,  until  the  Pope 
made  him  a  cardinal  and  gave  him  a  post  in 
the  Vatican.  The  German  Chancellor  cer- 
tainly never  anticipated  so  stubborn  a  resist- 
ance as  he  found,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  1878,  a  hope  of  reconciliation  ap- 
peared. Bismarck  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  publicly  that  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII., 
was  **  a  wise,  moderate,  and  pacific  gentle- 
man,'* that  he  was  **  not  a  Guelph,  nor  a  Pole, 
nor  a  Liberalist,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with 


Social  Democrats."  Negotiations  began,  and 
have  slowly  continued.  A  trumpery  di^te 
having  arisen  in  1885  between  Germany  and 
Spain  relative  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  Bis- 
marck arranged  that  the  Pope  should  be  in- 
vited to  arbitrate  between  the  two  nations; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the  subject  of 
much  remark  in  the  German  papers,  that 
when  on  this  occasion  the  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  prominent 
members  of  Uie  Church,  Ledochowski  was  not 
invited.  At  length,  in  April,  1886,  the  dis- 
pute was  ended  by  a  compromise  which  leaves 
the  Oennan  State  victorious  in  form  and 
the  Boman  Church  in  substance.  The  great 
battle  had  come  to  rest  largely  on  the  question 
of  the  Anzetgepjlichtf  %.e.  the  Duty  of  Notifi- 
cation which  the  State  demanded  from  each 
bishop  of  the  transf erenoe  of  any  clergyman 
to  a  new  duty.  This  is  yielded  by  the  rope^ 
whilst  the  objects  intended  by  it  are  aban- 
doned. In  education  the  question  is  quite 
conceded  by  Bismarck,  and  so  the  heart  and 
kernel  of  the  "  May  Laws "  is  taken  out. 
There  is  one  other  law  which  Germany  owes 
to  Falk,  and  which  has  been  productive  of 
much  evil  to  the  Church — ^namely,  that  which 
declared  the  civil  contract  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  marriage  legal.  As  no  chil- 
dren can  be  baptised  except  those  whose 
parents  were  married  by  a  pastor,  the  harm 
done,  especially  in  the  burge  towns,  is  endless. 

Fall  of  Man.    [O&ioinai.  Six.] 

False  Apostles.— St  Panl  speaks  of 
such  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13 :  apparently  persons  who 
had  seen,  or  protended  to  have  seen,  the  Lord, 
and  made  their  claim  to  be  Apostles  on  this 
ground.  These  were  the  JwU^Mcrt,  St  John 
also  alludes  to  those  who  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  and  carried  with  them  a  corrupt 
Grospel.  In  his  case  they  were  probably 
Onottic*,  forming  sects  who  denied  the  truth 
in  one  form  or  another  respecting  the  Incar- 
nation. These  must  be.  the  same  as  those  that 
he  elsewhere  calls  Antiehrut$.  There  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  ** False  Apostles**  and 
"  False  Christs."  The  latter  are  outside  the 
Christian  Church,  the  former  within  it,  bap- 
tised even ;  the  one  opposers  of  Christ,  the 
other  schismatical  memt^is  of  His  Body. 

False  Christs. — The  most  prominently 
distinctive  characteristic  about  Christianity, 
both  as  an  historical  fact  and  as  a  theoretical 
doctrine,  was  (as  it  ever  will  be)  the  Incani* 
tion  of  God.  There  was  nothing  in  Judaism 
of  at  aU  an  analogous  kind ;  and,  although 
some  resemblances  to  it  may  be  found  in 
heathen  mytholog^y,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  resemblance  was  }>erceptible  to 
the  heathen  mind,  it  is  so  very  faint  All 
men  having  a  natural  belief  in  One  who 
stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  God,  the 
Jews  believed  further  in  that  God's  words 
and  acts,  as  He  had  made  them  known  to 
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them ;  and  the  heathen  added  to  their  natural 
religion  (or  superseded  it  by)  a  system  of 
Polytheism,  by  which  the  One  God  was 
forgotten,  and  many  imitations  set  up  in  His 
stead.  C^stianity,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
forth  into  the  world  declaring  that  there  lived 
a  Man  in  heaven,  Who  had  lived  upon  earth 
for  thirt}'-three  years,  seen  by  a  few — ^but  a 
Tory  few — of  the  world's  inhabitants;  that 
this  Man  was  God  Himself ;  that  all  religion 
for  the  future  was  to  converge  towards  His 
Person;  that  anyone  wilfully  rejecting  the 
religion  so  offered  was  rejecting  the  only 
Person,  and  the  only  system,  which  could 
help  him  on  here,  and  make  him  acceptable 
to  God,  or  give  hun  hope  for  the  future  that 
Hei  beyond  the  grave.  Thus  the  claim  was 
made  that  Jesus  Christ,  sprung  from  an 
obficore  family  of  an  obscure  nation,  living  an 
obBcore  life,  and  dying  the  death  of  a  criminal, 
▼as  to  be  receivecl  as  the  personal  centre  of 
religion  by  the  whole  world ;  and  this  claim 
vas  made,  too,  in  such  a  comprehensive 
sense,  that  no  qualification  whatever  of  the 
terms  offered  was  possible.  The  first  attack 
was  naturally  against  the  bare  facts  on  which 
this  Christian  theory  was  grounded.  The 
Jews  averred  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
that  He  had  died  as  ordinary  men  die,  and 
that  nothing  had  since  happened  to  show  that 
He  was  more  than  an  ordinary  man.  Hence 
the  Apostle^were  sent  forth  into  the  world  as 
witiie9$e8  to  these  fundamental  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  to  the  fact  that  Christ's 
apontaneoua  Resurrection  &om  the  dead  on 
the  Uiird  day  after  His  Crucifixion,  and  His 
sabseqnent  ascent  into  heaven,  proved  Him 
to  be  not  mere  nmn,  but  God ;  and,  as  it  was 
foond  after  a  time  that  the  facts  could  not  be 
dkproved,  so  the  attempt  to  disprove  them 
was  gradually  given  up. 

Then  there  appear  to  have  sprung  up 
■ereral  rivals  to  the  Person  on  whose  account 
this  claim  of  universal  faith  and  universal 
worship  was  made,  according  to  our  Lord's 
own  predictions  that  men  would  arise  saying, 
•*!  am  Christ,"  and  that  "false  Christs  "  would 
try  to  lead  away  the  disciples  of  the  true. 
Three  such  leaders  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts ; 
two,  that  is  Theudas  and  Judas  (who  claimed 
to  be  Divine  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
infancy),  by  the  Jew,  Ghimaliel  [Acts  v.  36]  ; 
and  another,  the  Jew  for  whom  St.  Paul  was 
at  first  mistaken  by  the  Roman  governor  of 
the  castle  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxi.  38].  The 
latter  pretender  led  a  large  multitude  out  of 
the  holy  dty  in  the  year  55,  and  is  said  to 
have  b^n  able  to  work  some  of  those  false 
**tigna  and  wonders"  which  the  Lord  had 
pre^cted  that  **  false  Christs "  should  have 
power  to  do.  He  promised  his  followers  that 
if  they  would  go  with  him  to  the  Mount  of 
Oiirea,  they  should  see  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
faU  down  at  his  command ;  but  Felix  led 
troops  agiiinst  him,  put  him  to  flight,  and 
■laaghtered  a  larg^  number  of  his  associates. 


**  And  he,"  says  Josephus,  '*  was  only  one  of 
many  like  him,  who  arose  about  that  time  to 
mislead  the  people." 

.  Among  such  false  claimants  to  a  Divine 
mission  were  also  Simon  Magus,  Menander, 
and  Dositheus,  of  whom  the  first  seems  to  be 
the  type,  as  he  was  also  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  He  was  bom  a  Samaritan,  as  were  the 
other  two,  but  educated  in  Egypt,  pro- 
bably at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  imbued 
with  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Oriental 
philosophy.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  the 
"great  power  of  God»"  not  denying  alto- 
gether the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  claiming  a  still  nearer  place  to  the  God- 
head. Tradition  declares  that  he  was  able 
to  work  miracles,  and  his  name  of  "the 
Magian"  probably  indicates  as  much.  Of 
his  conflict  with  St  Peter  at  Samaria  an 
account  is  given  in  Acts  viii.  8 — 24;  and 
an  acoount  is  given  by  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians of  a  still  later  encounter  at  Rome.  B^ 
these  it  is  said  that  Simon  had  carried  his 
imitation  of  Christ  so  far  that,  at  last,  he 
promised  his  disciples  he  would  ascend  to 
heaven  in  their  sight  from  the  Capitol,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  the  miracle.  St.  Peter  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  defeat  the  super- 
natural devices  of  Satan,  and  after  Simon 
had  risen  a  short  distance  from  the  earth,  he 
fell  down  and  was  killed.  Of  Menander  little 
is  recorded,  but  it  is  distinctly  said  of 
Dositheus  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
endeavouring  to  apprehend  him  in  conse- 
quence, he  fied  to  a  cave,  and  there  miserably 
perished.  Claiming  a  Divine  origin,  and 
Divine  authority,  and  supporting  his  claim  by 
the  exercise  ot  preternatural  power,  Simon 
Magus  was  the  type  of  those  "  felse  Christs  " 
who  tried  to  suppress  the  religion  of  the  true 
one,  standing  in  some  similar  rolation  to  Christ 
as  that  whidi  was  held  towards  Moses  by  the 
Egyptian  magicians.     [Simoniaks.] 

Familiam.    [Inquisition.] 

Familists  or  "Family  of  Love."— A  sect 
which  arose  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  founded  by 
an  Anabaptist,  named  Henry  Nicholas,  a  nntive 
of  Amsterdam,  who  had  become  implicated  in 
the  insurrections,  and  fled  to  Emden  in  1533. 
From  thence  he  came  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.^  and  in  1666  he  started 
this  sect.  Their  tenets  were  that  there  is  no 
true  knowledge  of  Christ  except  in  their  com- 
munity, and  that  as  Moses  is  the  prophet  of 
hope,  and  Christ  the  prophet  of  faith,  so 
is  Henry  Nicholas  the  prophet  of  love.  They 
were  extreme  Antinomians,  and  immorality 
was  very  common  among  them.  This  sect  is 
often  confused  with  that  of  David  Joris 
[JoMS,  DavidJ,  who  was  a  Dutch  Anabaptist, 
with  whom  Nicholas  was  intimate.  The  sect 
was  at  first  popular  in  England,  but  they 
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soon  began  to  be  considered  dangerous,  both 
to  civil  order  and  to  morality  and  reli^on,  so 
in  1560  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  an  investi- 
gation into  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  the 
proclamation  issued  '*  against  the  sectaries  of 
the  Family  of  Love."  Severe  measures  were 
also  taken  against  them  under  James  I.,  and 
the  sect  disappeared. 

Fa&aticisin,  Fanatics  [Lat. /ayivm, 
**  temple *' ]. — A  fanatic  was  originally  one  who 
spent  his  time  in  assisting  in  the  services  of 
the  temples,  so  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  all 
worldly  employments.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to  one  whose  zeal  in  religious  matteis 
is  allowed  to  outruu  his  judgment,  and  who 
works  himself  into  a  state  of  excitement  which 
he  believes  will  be  pleasing  to  God.  As  a  rule, 
fanaticism  is  a  kindof  monomania,  pi'oduced  by 
a  diseased  imagination.  In  ancient  times  the 
diviners  of  oracles  were  known  as  fanatics. 

Farely  Gvillaumb,  bom  in  1489  at  Gbp, 
in  Dauphiny.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and 
became  professor  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le 
Moine.  In  1521  he  was  invited  to  Meaux  by 
the  Bishop  Bri^onnet,  but  was  expelled  thence 
with  other  Reformers  two  years  later,  and 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
CEcolampadius.  Here  a  similar  fate  awaited 
him,  probably  brought  about  by  Erasmus, 
and  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards 
to  Switzerland.  At  Zurich  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwingll,  and  travelled  in 
various  parts,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation,  which  he  established  at  G^eneva 
in  1532.  Calvin  settled  there  three  years 
later,  and  both  were  expelled  in  1538.  Farel 
preached  subsequently  at  Neufchatel,  Metz, 
and  Gorze,  in  which  latter  place  he  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  in  1543  by  the  troops 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Farel  fled  in 
disguise  to  Mdmpelgardt,  where  he  carried 
on  his  labours.  He  also  preached  the  He- 
formed  doctrines  at  his  native  town.  Gap. 
He  died  at  Neufchatel,  Sept.  13th,  1565.  He 
was  the  a^ithor  of  many  theological  works. 

Farmer,  Hugh  [b.  1714,  d.  1787].— A 
learned  Dissenting  minister,  for  forty  years 
at  Walthamstow,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  lecturer  in  the  City  of  London. 
His  writings  display  great  originality  of 
thought,  as  well  as  learning.  The  principal 
are  three  treatises  on  [1]  Our  Lord^a  I'empia- 
Jw»,  in  which  he  contends  that  that  event  was 
internal  and  subjective ;  [2]  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment Demoniaeny  holding  that  these  were 
persons  aflBi«'.ted  with  mental  and  physical 
diseases;  [3]  On  Miracles,  contending  that 
they  are  absolute  arguments  of  a  Divine  in- 
terposition. 

Famovians.— The  followers  of  Stanis- 
la  us  Farnovius  or  Farnowski  [died  1615],  a 
Pole,  who  separated  from  the  Lutherans  in 
consequence  of  his  Aiian  opinions,  though 
he    declared   that   Jesus  ought  to  be  wor- 


shipped. His  follow^  however,  became 
more  and  more  rationalistic,  and  finally  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    [Socinians.] 

Farrar,  Robbbt,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
one  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  was  bum  prob- 
ably in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  St.  Mary's  College,  which 
was  then  in  high  repute,  because  Krasmus  had 
studied  there ;  Farrar  took  his  degrees  there 
in  1526  and  1533.  In  1535  he  aocompanied 
Bishop  Barlow,  who  was  sent  by  H^iry  VIIL 
as  Ambassador  to  Scotland.  He  was  after- 
wards chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St 
Oswald's,  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  surrendered 
to  the  commissioners  at  the  time  of  its  disso- 
lution in  1540,  and  had  a  pension  granted 
him  of  £100  per  annum,  wluch  he  resigntKi 
on  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  St.  Da\nds. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  embrace  Protestantism  ; 
this  was  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Garrol,  of  All  Hal- 
lows, Honey  Lane,  London,  who,  being  an 
active  promoter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Reforuiation,  was  afterwards  burned 
at  Smithfield,  in  1541.  Dr.  Farrar  became 
one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains,  and  followed  his 
example  in  marrying ;  this  was  alleged  as  a 
crime  against  him  by  his  enemi^  in  Mary's 
time.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  able 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  in  April,  1547,  was 
appointed  one  of  a  body  of  visitors  and 
preachers  sent  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
royal  authonty  for  the  better  reformation  <n 
religion.  He  was  made  Chaplain  to  the  Pxx>- 
tector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  by  him 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Davids; 
he  was  consecrated  Sept.  9th,  1548,  bv  Oranmer, 
assisted  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and 
Holbeach,  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's chapel  at  Chertsey.  He  was  the 
first  bishop  consecrated  on  the  bare  nomina- 
tion of  the  Sovereign.  Troubles  awaited  him 
on  the  very  entrance  of  his  bishopric ;  Thomas 
Young,  the  precentor,  and  Rowland  Merrick, 
one  of  the  canons,  had  been  appointed  com- 
missioners during  the  vacancy  of  the  See,  and 
they  had  taken  advantage  of  their  situation 
to  strip  the  cathedral  of  its  plate  and  orna- 
ments, and  to  appropriate  to  their  own  private 
use  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  them: 
they  had  also  put  the  episi^opal  seal  to  several 
grants  without  the  Kmg's  authority.  The 
bishop  hearing  of  this,  issued  his  commisskin 
to  his  chancellor,  for  visiting  the  chapter,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  diocese ;  the  chanodlof 
drew  up  the  commission  in  the  old  farm, 
which  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy,  and  this  circumstance 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  those  whose  con- 
duct was  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  not 
only  to  disobey  the  commission,  but  to  accuse 
the  Bishop  of  criminally  designing  to  &et  up 
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the  Pope's  authority  in  opposition  to  the 
Ring's.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
the  Bishop  was  first  obliged  to  go  to  London 
to  answer  these  accusations,  which  consisted 
of  fifty-seven  charges,  most  of  them  ex- 
tremely frivolous  as  well  as  malicious ;  then 
he  was  sent  to  the  assizes  at  Caermarthen,  and 
afterwards  taken  back  to  London  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower.  His  imprisonment 
prevented  him  from  pajring  his  dues  to  the 
Crown,  as  he  could  not  receive  his  revenues, 
and  this  was  afterwards  laid  to  his  charge  as 
a  further  crime.  Owing  to  the  faU  of  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  kept  in 
prison  till  the  death  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
Then  Mary  came  to  the  throne  charges  were 
brought  against  him  very  different  from  those 
for  which  he  had  previously  been  confined. 
Daring  the  year  1554  he  appears  to  have  been 
either  in  the  Tower  or  the  King's  Bench, 
in  company  with  many  who  were  imprisoned 
while  changes  were  making  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  enable  the  Papists  to  put  to  death 
those  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Roman 
Cliarch.  On  Jan.  28th,  1555,  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  Pope's  Legate,  granted  a  commission  to 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  other  bishops,  to  sit  upon 
and  judge,  according  to  the  laws  revived 
against  heretics,  all  such  ministers  and  others 
as  were  in  prison  for  heresy.  On  the  30th 
Bishop  Fantir  appeared  before  them,  together 
vitii  Taylor,  Bradford,  and  Saunders.  On 
Feb.  4th  he  was  again  called  before  the 
commissioners,  but  refusing  to  retract  his 
opinions,  he  was  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
K>nt  down  to  his  own  diocese  in  Wales  to 
be  oondemncML  On  Feb.  20th  he  was  brought 
before  Dr.  Morgan,  his  successor  as  Bishop 
of  St.  Davids,  in  custody  of  the  sheriff, 
who  delivered  him  over  to  the  officers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  On  March  4th, 
being  called  again  before  Dr.  Morgan,  he 
<lemanded  a  oopy  of  the  articles  ezbibited 
ikgainst  him,  instead  of  which  he  was  required 
to  sabscribe  to  the  following  tenets  of  Kome : 
fll  That  marriage  in  a  priest  is  unlawful ; 
[2]  that  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation ;  [3]  that  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory 
lacrifice  for  tiie  living  and  the  dead ;  [4]  that 
genenl  councils,  lawfully  assembled,  never 
did  nor  can  err ;  [6]  that  hope  and  charity, 
BO  less  than  faith,  are  necessary  to  justifica- 
tion ;  and  [6]  that  all  men  are  bound  to  abide 
by  Uie  decisions  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  To 
these  artideethe  Bishop  refused  to  subscribe, 
>nd  at  his  next  appearance  he  delivered  a 
vritten  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments  on 
these  subjects,  similar  to  ih&t  which,  with 
Hooper  and  others,  he  had  signed  on  May 
Sth  m  the  preceding  year.  On  Wednes- 
<k^,  March  13th,  he  appeared  again,  and 
bong  demanded  whether  he  would  renounce 
his  errors,  he  appealed  from  Dr.  Morgan,  as 
an  incompetent  judge,  to  Cardinal  Pole. 
Iforgaa,  enraged  at  this,  proceeded  to  pro- 


nounce the  detinite  sentence  against  him,  ub 
a  heretic  excommunicated,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  to  be  put  to  death  by  burning 
in  the  fire.  On  Saturday,  May  30th,  1655, 
the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  in  the 
market-place  of  Caermarthen,  the  Bishop  sus- 
taining the  torments  of  the  fire  with  wonder- 
ful constancy  and  patience. 

Farse. — The  term  used  for  the  vernacu- 
lar amplification  read  between  the  verses  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gk)spels,  which  were  read  in 
Latin,  and  then  each  verse  was  paraphrased 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned. 

Fast. — Strictly  speaking,  this  signifies 
total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  for  any 
g^ven  period ;  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  signify  abstinence  from  particular  kinds 
of  food,  particularly  flesh  meat,  and  some- 
times it  expresses  abstinence  &om  certain 
pleasures  not  unlawful  —  in  a  word,  self- 
restraint. 

Fasting  was  practised  by  the  heathens  of. 
old,  and  also  by  the  Jews.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, had  only  one  fast  in  the  year  prescribed 
by  the  Law  [See  Lev.  xvL  29-34J,  but  there 
are  many  voluntary  fastings  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  sacred  histor\'.  La  the  days  of 
our  Jjord  there  was  much  lasting.  There  is 
no  record  of  His  having  commanded  it,  but 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
the  practice,  and  we  know  that  the  Apostles 
used  it  [Acts  xiii.  2-3;  xiv.  23;  xxvii.  9; 
2  Cor.  vi.  5;  xi.  27].  But  the  absence  of 
express  Scriptural  commands  on  the  subject 
has  ruled  Anglican  practice  so  far  as  this, 
that  the  Church  of  En^^land  has  not  laid 
down  set  rules  such  as  are  laid  down  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Consequently, 
while  the  English  Prayer  Book  notes  ex- 
pressly what  are  "  days  of  fasting  or  abstin- 
ence,** there  are  no  directions  at  all  what 
food  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  but  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  consciences. 
[See  the  Homily  on  Fasting.!  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  eating  of  flesh  on  fish  days  {i.e.  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  ana  Saturdays)  was  forbidden 
by  statute.  It  is  very  common  in  old  parish 
registers  to  find  an  entry  that  **A.  6.  re- 
ceived a  licence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent.**  The 
contention  that  fasting  is  advantageous  in 
respect  to  bodily  health  is  probably  to  a  great 
extent  true  in  particular  circumstances.  How 
far  it  is  also  advantageous  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tional feeling  is  a  question  which  is  much 
discussed  by  Protestant  theologians.  While 
many  contend  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  self- 
discipline,  others  maintain  that  habit umI 
temperance  is  far  more  beneficial;  that 
mortification  beyond  this  has  a  tendency  to 
disturb  the  healthy  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and  to  excite  the  imagination. 
But  the  setting  aside  of  seasons  like  Lent  for 
self-examination  and  special  prayer  has  the 
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sanction  of  past  ages,  and  the  example  of  some 
of  the  hohest  of  men.  That  such  an  ob- 
servance of  seasons  has  been  common  among 
members  of  the  Church  needs  no  proof,  and 
there  have  been  also  Nonconformist  writers — 
like  Doddridge,  for  example — who  have  borne 
testimony  to  its  usefulness.  The  following 
vigorous  protest  against  the  too  frequent 
neglect  of  fasts  is  £rom  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  what  is  known  as  the  **  High  Church  " 
school  in  the  Anglican  Church : — 

"  The  Church  of  England  has  appointed  two- 
sevenths  of  the  year  as  days  of  Fasting  or 
Abstinence,  but  their  widespread  neglect  is  a 
i*eminder  of  Prince  Bismarck^s  saying,  *  Bri- 
tannia metal  is  to  say  one  thing  and  do  an- 
other.* The  Ember  Days  are  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. The  close  connection  pointed  out  b^ 
our  Lord  between  prayer  and  fasting,  if  evil 
spirits  are  to  be  cast  out,  was  forgotten  when 
the  Day  of  Intercession  for  missions  to  the 
heathen,  originally  appointed  in  1872  on  an 
Ember  Day,  was  moved  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Andrew  in  the  following  year,  though  by  the 
recent  change  to  St.  Aiidrew's  Eve  we  have 
been,  though  too  apologetically,  reminded  of 
that  connection.  Many  in(uvidual  efforts 
have  indeed  been  made  during  the  past  fifty 
years  to  remind  Church  people  of  the  duty  of 
fasting.  Archbishop  Longley  once  refused 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  Court  on  a  Friday. 
Bishop  Hamilton  religiously  observed  the 
Ember  Days.  The  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  have  more 
than  once  pleaded  for  the  observance  of  the 
Ember  Seasons,  pointing  out  their  suitable- 
ness for  intercession  for  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  late 
Archdeacon  Freeman,  as  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  used  to  urge  upon 
candidates  for  ordination  the  practice  of  re- 
fusing all  invitations  on  Fridays,  saving  how 
he  and  his  family  had  done  this  lor  years, 
and  had  found  the  benefit  of  having  one  quiet 
week-day  for  religious  uses.  But  these  wit- 
nesses have  been  too  few.  There  are  fewer 
clerical  dinner  parties  on  Friday  than  there 
were;  but  many  clergymen  who  call  them- 
selves High  Churchmen  have  no  scruple  in 
going  to  tennis  parties,  or  balls,  or  giving 
school-treats  on  that  day.  One  of  the  chief 
contributions  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times  were  his  tracts  on  Fasting 
Nos.  18  and  66.  In  the  second  of  these  he 
points  out  that  retirement  from  social  enjojr- 
ment  is  a  -part  of  fasting,  and  that  listing  is 
a  most  important  part  of  spiritual  discipline. 
As  to  vigils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence, 
his  judgment  is,  that  the  English  Church 
does  not  mark  any  difference  between  them ; 
and  he  counsels  generally  such  an  amount  of 
self-denial  in  all  matters  as  each  individual 
can  bear,  avoiding  ostentation  and  censorious- 
ness,  though  not  being  ashamed  to  confess  by 
his  acts  his  obedience  to  the  Church.  During 
these  thirty  years  High  Churchmanship  has 


become  in  a  measure  popular;  but  is  there 
the  same  spirit  of  discipline,  of  humble,  deep, 
thoughtful  resolution,  that  there  was  fifty  or 
forty  years  ago  ?  There  have  been  instances 
of  extravagance,  and  we  have  learnt  the  use- 
ful caution,  that  while  fasting  is  intended  to 
subdue  our  passions,  it  is  not  intended  to  im- 
pair our  strength  of  bod^  or  mind;  but  it 
must  be  a  real  self-denial  if  we  would  be  true 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christ,  Who  has  joined 
almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting  together  as 
"part  of  the  righteousness  whidi  He  taught 
His  disciples.  The  clergy  are  bound  to 
teach  the  laity  to  fast  by  their  example. 
Meditation  is  doubly  useful  in  these  times  of 
activity  and  excitement.  And  the  observance 
of  fastinfi;  days  cannot  but  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  reading,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  clerg^',  that  their  teaching  may  be  deep, 
pointed,  and  definite.  Lastly,  the  observance 
of  Friday  would  teach  the  people  the  true 
spirit  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  which 
cannot  be  more  happily  described  than  by  a 

Shrase  usdd  in  a  public  notice  in  the  city  of 
[ilan,  where  on  St.  John  Baptist  Day,  1883, 
being  a  Sunday,  the  custom  of  cloaing  the 
shops  on  every  Sunday  was  by  common  con- 
sent begun  *  for  the  festal  repose  of  the  Lord's 
Day.* " 

FagtiBgComnmnion  is  compulsory  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  an  ex^:-emo 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  alao  declare 
that  **  if  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  anything, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  receiving  this  Sacrament 
fasting.**  The  following  quotations  are  from 
a  tract  issued  by  the  English  Church  Union : — 
**In  the  third  century,  certain  persons  who 
were  afraid  lest  the  smell  of  wine  in  the 
morning  should  betray  them  to  be  Christians, 
adopted  water  instead,  and  thought  to  make 
up  for  this  compromise  by  a  second  celehni- 
tion  in  the  evening  with  a  mixed  cup,  and 
justified  themselves  by  reasoning  that  our 
Lord  offered  the  mixed  cup,  not  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  after  supper.  St.  Cyprian,  however, 
utterly  repudiated  the'  idea  tiiat  our  Lord*s 
time  of  Institution  was  any  precedent.  *  Christ, ' 
he  said,  '  must  needs  offer  at  the  evening  of 
the  day,  that  the  very  hour  of  the  Sacnfioe 
might  indicate  the  setting  and  evening  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  But  tpe  celebrate  the  JResurrettiom 
of  the  Lord  in  the  morning.''  This  difference 
between  the  original  Institution  of  cor  Lord 
and  the  practice  of  His  followers  is  everj'- 
where  acknowledged.  St.  Gregory  Naziansen 
says,  *  He  delivered  the  Paschal  Mjrstery  to 
His  disciples  in  a  guest-chamber  and  after 
supper,  ufe  in  temples  and  before  tupperj*  St 
Augustine  {ad  Januar)  :  *  It  is  as  clear  a»  day 
that  when  the  Apostles  first  received  the 
Lord*8  Body  and  Blood  they  did  not  receive 
fasting.  Ought  it,  then,  to  be  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  Catholic  Church  that  this 
Sacrament  is  always  received  fasting  Y  For, 
from  that  time^  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
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Ghoflt  that,  for  the  honour  of  so  great  a 
Sacrament,  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  should 
enter  the  Christian's  mouth  before  other  food : 
whence  it  is  that  this  custom  is  kept  through- 
oat  tbe  world.  And  though  the  Lord  gave  it 
after  meat,  yet  the  brethren  ought  not  to 
usemble  to  receive  that  Sacrament  after 
diimer  or  supper,  nor  mix  it  up  with  their 
meals,  as  they  did  whom  St.  Paul  reproves 
and  corrects.  For  our  Saviour,  in  order  more 
(unestly  to  recommend  the  depth  of  that 
Mystery,  wished,  as  He  was  going  away  from 
His  disciples  to  His  Passion,  to  fix  it  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  as  His  last  act.  And  He 
left  no  direction  as  to  the  future  order  of  its 
reception,  in  order  that  He  might  reserve  it 
for  the  Apostles  to  settle,  by  whose  instru- 
meaitality  He  was  to  govern  the  Church.  For 
had  Ho  bidden  that  it  should  be  always  re- 
ceived after  other  food,  no  one,  I  believe, 
would  have  altered  that  custom.'  St.  Cliry- 
aostom  {ad  Oyriae)^  in  his  fervid  way,  g^ves 
the  tone  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  on  this 
•abject.  When  accused  of  giving  the 
Eucharist  to  persons  who  were  not  fasting — 
'If  I  have  done  any  such  thing,'  says  he, 
Met  my  name  be  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of 
bishops,  nor  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  the 
Orthodox  Faith,  since,  lo !  if  I  have  done  any 
suth  thing,  Christ  also  will  cast  me  out  of  His 
kingdom.'  And  though  St.  Chrysoetom  in- 
timates that  if  he  be  stul  pressed  on  this  point 
he  could  at  any  rate  appeal  to  our  ^rd's  first 
Institation  in  defence  of  himself,  yet  it  is 
ooly  as  an  exception  to  his  general  rule. 
•Therefore,'  urges  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  *it 
^^  very  reasonable  that  the  Church  took  up 
the  cortom,  and  therefore  those  who  eaute- 
'otfydo  prevaricate  it  shall  bear  their  own 
horden,  and  are  best  reproved  by  St.  Paul's 
words^  **we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
Churches  of  Grod." '  The  29th  canon  of  the 
Coondl  of  Carthage,  397,  forbids  unfasting 
oclebxations  except  on  Matmdy  Thursday  and 
»t  poet-prandial  masses  for  deceased  relations. 
The  Kanndy  Thursday  exception  was  with- 
drawn by  the  29th  canon  of  the  Council  in 
Thilk),  692." 

Against  this  it  is  only  right  to  quote  the 
ouift  recent  authoritative  Anglican  utterance 
(^  the  subject.  Archbishop  Benson,  in  his 
pnmary  charge  [1885],  writes  as  follows: — 
"Let  us  not  corrupt  reverence  into  super- 
"^tion  by  a  fierce  insistence  on  Fasting  Com- 
mution.  Li  itself  it  is  a  natural  and  pure 
fwBi  of  reverent  devotion  for  those  capable 
of  it,  always  remembering  that  it  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  if  it  ^ils  temper,  health, 
or  home-peace,  it  is  spoiling  religion.  It  was 
"Ktomary  with  the  old  Evangelical  school, 
ud  with  persons  of  old-fashioned  piety  long 
^ore  them,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  com- 
fort In  health,  and  at  reasonable  hours,  a 
^l^^iess,  a  d^uness,  a  disengagedness  go 
*^  it.  But  I  see  now  the  insistence  on  it 
S^^^^^uaUy  depriving  delicate  persons  of  the 


Eucharist  for  long  periods.  I  see  it  dividing 
the  clergy,  and  making  some  unwilling  to 
attend,  and  some  unable  to  receive,  at  the 
only  eucharistic  gatherings  possible  for  their 
brotherly  intercourse.  1  see  some  clergy 
falling  into  idle  habits,  and  wasting  the 
morning  hours  of  Sunday,  in  order  to  be 
able  *  to  take  a  late  celebration,'  as  it  is  said. 
And  if  these  sights  startle  us  with  at  least 
apparent  reminders  of  certain  Divine  re- 
monstrances, the  awe  of  them  deepens  as  we 
connect  them  with  contemporary  phenomena. 
**If  materialism  in  various  shapes  outside 
the  Church  alarms  many  as  a  tendency  of  the 
age,  we  have  read  and  noticed  but  little  if 
we  do  not,  with  the  earliest  Fathers,  perceive, 
and  with  the  latest  observers  verify,  the  fact 
that  within  the  Church  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  corresponding  and  correlative  tendency. 
And  so  it  pi'oves.  There  is  a  materialistic 
tone  and  temper  about  certain  denunciations 
and  directions  which  are  published  among  us. 
Materialists  might  point  to  them  (if  they 
thought  it  worui  their  while)  to  show  that 
the  identification  of  spirit  witii  matter  is  not 
so  novel  a  doctrine.  If  Christian  priests  even 
remotely  assist  that  issue  (and  this  assistance 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  very  remote),  one  of 
the  Church's  redemptions  will  be  marred 
unawares  from  within.  But  do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood.  True  reverence  and  true 
self-discipline  will  not  cease  to  long  for  and 
to  use  every  hint  by  which  we  can  help  them 
to  get  furtiier  from  self  and  nearer  to  God. 
Fasting  Communions  would  not  cease,  though 
the  utmost  contrary  to  materialism  were 
taught.  The  sick  would  not  go  without  their 
Communions  if  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  humbly  followed.  And  that  use. 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  probably  never 
negatived  any  apostolic  or  sub  -  apostolic 
custom  "  [p.  97]. 

Fatalism. — The  doctrine  of  irresistible 
necessity,  not  as  the  result  of  the  inevitable 
laws  of  the  Creator,  such  as  Hobbes  contended 
for,  as  does  the  modem  atheist,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  His  arbitrary  power.  It  can  hardly  be 
distingidshed  from  the  extreme  or  logical 
form  of  Calvinism,  which  triumphantly  quotes 
the  text  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  and  bids  men  not  cavil  at  the  irresist- 
ible will  of  the  Supreme.  But  it  reaches  its 
completeness  in  the  calm  submissiveness  to 
fate  which  marks  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mahometans.     [Election  ;  Fheb  Will.] 

Fathers. — This  name  of  Father  is  given 
to  those  early  Christian  bishops  whose 
writings  have  been  handed  down  through  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  are  stiU  quoted. 
Their  worth  lies  in  the  insight  they  g^ve  us 
into  the  laws  and  uses  of  the  Church  in  the 
early  ages,  and  in  the  statements  of  their  ideab 
on  all  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Feast.    [Holy  Days.] 
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Feastini^e  oi  the  Jews  were  more  than 
ordinary  preparations  of  meats  and  drinks, 
for  the  entertainment  and   good-fellowship 
of   friends   and    acquaintance.      The   extra- 
ordinary   and  more  liberal   kind  of   enter- 
tainment, by    way   of  feasting,  was  called 
**  Mishteh/*  from  their  free  drinking  at  such 
times.    And  there  was  also  a  kind  of  feasting 
in  which  they  made  merry  together,  eating 
the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices.     In  these 
greater  feasts  there  were  ceremonies  prepara- 
tory, which  were  chiefly  *'  Salutation,*'  either 
by  words,  as,  **  The  Lord  bless  you,"  or  "  Peace 
be  upon  thee,"  or  by  asking  each  other  of 
their  welfnre ;   or  else  by  gestures^  as  pro- 
strating the  whole  body  ;  but  most  commonly 
by  an  ordinary  kiss.     The  second  preparatory 
ceremony  was  washing  the  feet,  which  wa« 
the  office  of  the  meanest   servants  in   the 
fomily.    The  third  ceremony  was  pouring  of 
oil  upon  the  head,  and  thus  Christ  reproves 
the  Pharisee  that  invited  Him,  for  not  anoint- 
ing His  head.   After  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  master  of  the  house,  sitting 
down  with  the  rest  of  his  guests,  took  a  cup 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  thus  began  his 
thanksgiving,   which  we    call    grace  before 
meat :  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
which  createdst  the  fruit  of  the  vine."    After 
this  blessing  of  the  cup,  the  master  of  the 
house  took  the  bread,  which  he  lightly  cut, 
but  not  quite  through,  in  order  that  he  might 
break  it  more  easily,  and  holding  it  in  both 
his  hands,  he  blessed  it  with  these  words: 
"Blessed  be  Thou,   O   Lord    our  God,  the 
King  of  the  world,   which    bringeth  forth 
bread  out  of  the  earth."     Which  done,  the 
master  broke  the  bread,  and  distributed  it  to 
every  One  that  sat  at  the  table,  and  then  they 
began  to  partake  of  the  dishes  that  were  pro- 
\'ided.    At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  somebody  for  him,  gave  thanks 
again,  after  this  manner :  "  Let  us  bless  Him 
who  has  fed  us  of  His  own,  and  by  Whom  we 
live ; "  and   then   all   the  guests    answered, 
*'  Blessed  be  He  of  whose  moat  we  have  eaten, 
and  of  whose  goodness  we  live."  Which  done, 
he  that  began  proceeded  with  a  "  Blessed  be 
He,  and  blessed  be  His  name :  "  [1]  For  their 
present  food ;  [2]  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
servitude;    [3]  for  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision ;  [4]  for  the  Law  given  by  Moses.  CJon- 
cluding  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  have 
mercy  [1]  on  His  people  of  Israel ;  [2]  on  His 
own  city,  Jerusalem ;  [3]  on  Sion,  the  taber- 
nacle of  His  glory  ;  M  On  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  I)avid,  His  anointed ;  To]  that 
He  would  send  the  prophet  Elias ;  and  lastly, 
that  He  would  make  them  worthy  of  the 
days  of  Elias,  and  of  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.     Which  done,  a  grace-cup  went  round 
the  table,  blessed  after  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  beginning.     Besides  the  daily  sacrifices, 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  perpetual  weekly 
feast,  and  observed  with  as  much  strictness 
and  religion  as  any  other  festival.    The  first 


day  of  every  month  (which  was  lunar  wiih 
the  Jews),  was  also  a  holy  day,  and  called  the 
'*New  Moon."  They  had  five  other  solemn 
festivals,  which  were  celebrated  every  year. 
As  for  their  posture  at  table,  it  is  apparent 
that  it  was  the  same  as  with  the  Romans;  that 
is  to  say,  lying  or  leaning  upon  couches  rouid 
a  round  table  as  described  by  Esekiel ;  where 
he  say^  **Thou  satest  upon  a  stately  bed, 
with  a  table  prepared  before  it."  And  the 
custom  of  pulling  off  their  shoes  implies  the 
antiquity  of  the  same  custom. 

Feasts  of  Chajrity*  or  Agap«,  were 
held  at  fixed  times  in  the  early  da}'s  of  the 
Christian  Church,  when  Christians  met  to- 
gether  for  a  common  meaL  They  were  pro- 
bably held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
were  provided  by  the  richer  members  of  the 
Church.  The  food  consisted  of  bread  and 
wine,  meat,  milk,  and  fruit,  but  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  guesta.  Both  men 
and  women  attended  the  roasts,  though  they 
eat  at  dififerent  tables,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  meal  a  special  loaf  and  cup  were  blessed 
and  passed  round  in  commemoration  of  the 
Lord's  death.  The  meal  was  followed  by 
prayers,  exhortations,  and  explanations  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  by  the  salutation  or 
holy  kiss.  At  first  these  feasts  were  assem- 
blies of  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  in  time,  as 
social  distinctions  began  to  reassert  them- 
selves, they  became  either  banquets  for  ttie 
wealthy,  ot  distributions  of  food  by  the  rich 
among  the  poor.  Another  cause  which  led  to 
their  idling  into  disuse  was  that  Christians 
began  to  build  or  set  apart  places  of  worship, 
and  would  not  use  them  as  mere  refectories, 
whereas  hitherto  they  had  used  the  same  room 
for  dwelling-place  and  church.  Attempts 
were  made  later  to  revive  the  ancient  custom, 
and  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  his  sister  Monica 
frequenting  the  agapas ;  but  these  efforts  had 
no  lasting  effect,  ana  for  a  long  time  the  only 
trace  of  the  feasts  was  in  the  dedication  fes- 
tivals of  churches,  at  which  times  agaps  con*^ 
tinned  to  be  held  as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 

Featlv,  Daniel,  D.D.  [1582-164^ 
rector  first  of  Lambeth,  then  of  Acton.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in 
1643,  and  was  the  last  episcopeil  member  who 
remained  in  it.  He  wrote  [1]  TAtf  Dippers 
dipty  or  the  Anabaptiatt  duekt  and  pkmpfd  99er 
head  and  ear*  at  a  disputatioH  in  Souikwark; 
[2]  Mystica  ClavU^  a  set  of  sermons  on  hard 
texts ;  [3]  a  book  on  FrivaU  Devotion. 

Fees. — Ecclesiastical  fees  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  divisions : — [1]  Those  payable 
to  the  clergy  ;  [2]  those  payable  to  cfiooeaan 
officials.  [1^  Of  fees  payable  to  the  clergy, 
what  are  called  "  surplice  fees  "  form  the  maio 
part ;  they  are  fees  paid  to  the  incumbent  for 
performing  certain  offices  of  the  church  for 
individuals;  in  their  origin  these  fees  were 
quite  voluntary,  but  long  and  immemorial 
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costom  has  now  made  them  obligatory.  In 
the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  I^ngton  it  is 
enacted,  **  We  do  firmly  enjoin  that  no  sacra- 
ment of  the  Church  shall  be  denied  to  anyone 
upon  the  account  of  any  sum  of  money,  nor 
fihall  matrimony  be  hindered  therefor ;  be- 
caaae  if  anything  hath  been  accustomed  to  be 
giren  by  tlie  pious  devotion  of  the  faithful, 
we  will  that  justice  be  done  thereupon  to  the 
churches  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  after- 
vards ;  *'  and  there  is  a  similar  law  as  to  burial. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  fee  can  be  lawfully 
demanded  for  Holy  Baptism,  nor  for  the  regis- 
try thereof  [35  &  36  Vict.,  c.  36,  an  Act 
obtained  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  set 
at  rest  all  doubts  on  the  subject]. 

Fees  for  Marriage  depend  upon  special  cus- 
tom of  each  parish,  and  the  obligation  to  pay 
soch  fees  is  enforced  by  6  &  7  Will.  IV., 
c  86.  This  Act  alBO  gives  power  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  when  marriages  are  per- 
formed in  licensed  chapels  or  churches,  to 
asfflgn  a  part  or  the  whole  of  such  fees  to  the 
minister  and  clerk  of  such  chapel,  with  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent  and  clerk  of  the 
parish  church.  By  3  and  4  Vict.,  c  60,  the 
consents  of  the  said  incumbent  and  clerk  were 
no  longw  necessary.  By  the  Act  of  Will.  IV. , 
the  fee  for  searching  in  the  registers  '*  over  a 
peripd  not  exceeding  one  year,  is  the  sum  of 
ooe  shilling,  and  sixpence  additiontil  for 
every  additional  year,  and  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  single  cer- 
tificate." 

Fees  for  Churching  of  Women. — ^The  rubric 
says,  "  The  woman  who  cometh  to  give  her 
tbinks  must  o£fer  accustomed  offerings.'*  In 
the  case  of  Naylor  v.  Scott ^  in  the  year  1728, 
the  custom  was  recognised  as  established,  but 
the  amount  was  not  recoverable  at  law. 

Fees  for  Burials  depend  upon  the  particular 
usage  and  custom  of  each  parish.  In  cases 
wh^  the  churchyards  have  been  closed,  and 
cemetoTM  established,  the  cemetery  company 
are  bound  by  law  [10  &  11  Vict.,  c  66, 
sec  62]  to  pay*  a  certain  sum  prescribed  in  the 
Act  to  the  meumbent  and  clerk  of  the  parish 
from  which  a  body  is  brought  for  burial  in 
the  consecrated  part  of  the  cemetery.  In  the 
cue  of  a  cemetery  provided  by  a  borough, 
the  council  of  the  borough  have  power  to  fix 
the  fees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

In  some  cases,  the  vestries  have  had  to 
place  prohibitory  fees  on  the  burials  of  non- 
psrishioners,  in  order  to  preserve  the  parish 
churchyard  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners. 
By  59  <3eorge  III.,  c  134,  the  power  of  fixing 
the  amount  of  fees  was  vested  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  with  the  consent 
of  the  vestry  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
**  These  fees  were  often,  in  olden  times, 
dsssed  under  the  head  of  altarage,  because 
^y  belonged  to  the  priest  by  reason  of  the 
altar  {ohventio  aitaris)  "  [Phillimore].  They 
are  abo  tenned  obventions.   iThe  incumbent 


of  a  parish  is  also  entitled  to  fees  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  and  gravestones,  in 
church  or  churchyard,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vaults  for  burial. 

[21  Fees  payable  to  the  diocesan  officials. 
By  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  the 
fee  for  Ordinatiott  was  not  to  exceed  sixpence ; 
and  by  canon  35  of  the  year  1603,  the  fee  is 
not  to  exceed  ten  shillings ;  but  for  the  letters 
testimonial  of  ordination  under  the  bishop's 
seal,  extra  fees  are  payable,  on  the  ground 
that  these  are  no  part  of  ordination,  but  are 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  clergy.  The 
fees  payable  by  the  clergy  at  ordination  and 
on  other  occasions,  to  the  officials  of  the 
diocese,  were  fixed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
March'  ^9th,  1869.  According  to  this  order, 
clergy  pay  £2  7s.  at  ordination. 

J'eeg  on  Institution  are  fixed  by  an  Order  in 
Council  of  July  24th,  1867,  under  Act  1  &  2 
Vict.,  c.  106,  at  £7  138.  6d.,  and  for  inductioti 
£1  8s.  [For  other  fees  payable,  see  First- 
fruits  and  Tenths.]  For  licence  to  a  per- 
petual curacy,  the  fee  is  £4  9s.  Fee  for 
licence  to  a  curacy  is  13s.,  in  addition  to 
stamp  duty.  For  licence  of  non-residence 
18s.,  plus  stamp  duty.  Under  the  order  of 
March  19th,  1869,  the  following  fees  were 
fixed : — For  resignation  of  a  benefice,  £1  Is., 
paid  to  the  bishop's  secretary ;  for  visitations 
of  bishops  and  archdeacons,  18s. ;  for  conse- 
cration of  church  and  churchyard,.  12  guineas ; 
for  burial  ground  alone,  10  guineas. 

The  fees  payable  by  the  clergy  ^t  institu- 
tion are  recoverable  by  monition  and  seques- 
tration. The  most  important  Acts  dealing 
with  Fees  are  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  106,  &  30 
&  31  Vict.,  c.  136. 

PaliciMdmiul.  —  JTl]  A  scMsmatical 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century.  He  was  appointed  by  Novatus  with- 
out St.  Cyprian's  consent,  and  opposed  himself 
to  the  episcopal  system  of  government,  which 
BtCypnan  upheld.  During  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, and  the  absence  of  St.  C*yprian, 
Felicissimus,  and  five  other  priests  like-minded 
with  himself,  joined  with  the  persecutors  of 
the  Christians.  He  persuaded  the  presbyters 
to  readmit  the  lapsi  to  Communion  before 
they  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
penance;  and  this  being  forbidden  by  the 
prelate  on  his  return,  Felicissimus  and  his 
party  assembled  and  formally  excommunicated 
nim  and  all  others  who  did  not  adhere  to 
their  views,  and  chose  Fortunatus  as  their 
bishop  [£a6ter,  261].  Felicissimus  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  support  of  Cornelius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  but  failed;  the  Novatian 
controversy  having  just  broken  out  between 
Home  and  Carthage,  making  Cornelius  and 
St.  Cyprian  natural  allies. 

[2]  A  confessor  at  Carthage,  imprisoned 
with  Hogatianus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Decian  persecution.  It  was  to  these  two 
confessors  that  St.  Cyprian  wrote,  exhoi-ting 
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them  to  take  care  of  his  flock  in  his  absence, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops  Caldonius 
and  Uerculanus,  and  whom  he  commissioned 
to  excommunicate  the  schismatic  Felicissimus. 
Their  festival  stands  in  the  Boman  martyr- 
ology  on  Oct.  26th. 

PelioitaJI,  St.,  was  a  Roman  lady  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
seven  sons.  Her  influence  in  Rome  was  so 
great  that  the  heathen  priests  petitioned  the 
Emperor  that  she  might  be  imprisoned. 
Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  under  which 
emperor  she  was  persecuted,  some  saying 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  some  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Governor  of  Rome,  Publius,  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  recant  by 
working  upon  her  feelings  as  a  mother ;  but 
she  refused  even  to  beg  for  her  children's 
lives,  still  less  for  her  own.  The  governor 
then  caused  her  and  her  sons  to  appear  before 
him  publicly,  and  when  she  still  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  ordered 
her  to  be  struck  on  the  face.  He  then  turned 
to  the  boys,  and  asked  each  separately  to  re- 
nounce his  faith  and  so  escape  martyrdom, 
but  they  one  and  all  remained  steadfast. 
They  were  sent  to  prison,  waiting  the  Em- 
peror's orders.  He  decreed  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  religion, 
and  be  executed  by  different  methods.  The 
eldest,  Januarius,  was  beaten  with  whips 
loaded  with  lead;  Felix  and  Philip  were 
killed  with  clubs ;  Silanus  was  thrown  head- 
long from  a  high  place;  and  the  three 
youngest — Alexander,  Vitalis,  and  Martial — 
were  beheaded.  Felicitas  was  k^pt  in  prison, 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  at  length  she 
too  was  beheaded. 

Pelix  I.,  Pope  and  martyr,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  He  succeeded  Dionysius,  in  269. 
His  first  act  was  to  depose  Paul  of  Samosata 
[Samobata,  Paul  of].  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
had  founded  a  heresy  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sabellians,  and  to  set  up  Domnus  in  his 
place.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  written 
a  letter  to  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
stating  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. He  was  murdered  in  274,  in  the  Aure- 
lian  persecution,  after  having  himself,  as  it  is 
said,  buried  342  martyrs. 

Pelix  II. — ^When  Liberius,  in  365,  was 
banished  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius,  the  Arian  party  made 
Felix  Pope.  A  petition  was  soon  brought 
forward  for  the  recall  of  Liberius,  and  the 
Emperor  Constantius  proposed  that  the  two 
should  bold  the  See  jointly.  But  the  Romans 
refused  to  allow  this,  so  Felix  was  compelled 
to  retire.  His  fate  is  unknown.  Some  hold 
that  bis  adversaries  killed  him,  others  that  he 
roboUed,  and  others  that  he  died  in  seclusion 
at  Porto. 

Palis  III.  succeeded  Simplicius  I.  in 
483.     He  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  assisting  in 


the  first  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  Acacius,  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  being  a  &.vourer  of  the 
MoNOPHYsrrBS  fq.v.],  persuaded  the  Emperor 
Zeno  to  issue  the  Hbnoticon  [q.v.],  and  de- 
posed the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  setting  up 
Peter  Mongus,  one  of  the  sect,  in  his  Pjac©- 
The  deposed  bishop  appealed  to  Rome,  bo  Felix 
sent  two  bi^ops,  Messinus  and  Vitalis,  to 
order  his  restoration.  The  legates  were  cor- 
rupted by  bribes,  and  did  not  fulfil  their  trust, 
whereupon  Felix  called  a  council  of  seventy- 
seven  bishops  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated 
Acacius,  Peter  Mongus,  and  the  legates. 
This  caused  a  schism,  which  was  not  healed 
till  819.     Felix  died  in  492. 

PaliZy  St.,  Bishop  of  Nantes  in  the  sixth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family.  He  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  513, 
was  ordained  priest  in  640,  and  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Nantes  after  the  death  of 
Eumi^rss,  in  650.  He  assisted  at  the  tbiid 
Council  of  Paris  in  56 7,  and  on  his  return 
home  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  discipline 
that  was  decreed  by  the  Council.  When  King 
Clothaire  took  Nantes  in  560,  he  made  the 
Bishop  governor  of  the  town,  which  post  he 
held  until  the  King's  death,  and  then  resigned 
in  order  to  be  able  to  g^ve  himself  up  to  his 
proper  work.  He  was  present  at  the  Council 
of  Tours  [566],  and  the  fourth  Council  of  Paris 
[573].  At  the  latter  Council  he  had  a  dispute 
with  Archbishop  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  de- 
scribes him  as  careless  and  boastful,  and  states 
that  if  Felix  had  been  Bishop  of  Marseilles, 
the  Egyptian  ships,  instead  of  bringing  oil  snd 
spices,  would  have  only  transported  thither 
paper  on  which  the  Bishop  could  write  against 
the  good  men  of  his  time.  Fortunatus,  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  describes  in  one  of  his  poems 
Felixes  great  success  in  converting  the  Saxons 
round  him.  Becoming  dangerously  ill,  he 
nominated  his  nephew  Burgundianus  as  bis 
successor.  But  Gregory  declared  the  nomina- 
tion to  be  irregular,  and  refused  to  consecrate 
him.    Felix  died  in  584.  His  dky  is  July  7th. 

PaliZy  St.,  of  Nola,  in  Campania, 
lived  in  the  third  century.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faitii,  he  was  or- 
dained resder,  exorcist,  and  lastly  priest,  by 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Nola.  During  the  per- 
secutions of  Decius  and  Valerian,  Maximus 
was  forced  to  retire  into  the  deserts,  while 
Felix,  who  had  stayed  behind,  was  seized, 
carried  before  the  magi&tarate,  and  thrown, 
loaded  with  chains,  into  prison.  During  the 
night  it  is  said  that  an  angel  set  him  free,  and 
sent  him  to  Maximus,  who  wasdying  in  a  field 
full  of  thorns.  Felix  found  some  crapes  among 
the  thorns,  which  he  pressed  and  gave  to  the 
Bishop,  who  revived.  Felix  then  took  him 
on  his  Moulders,  and  carried  him  back  to  Nola, 
where  he  remained  concealed  in  his  house  till 
Deciu8*8  death,  in  251.  When  he  reappeared 
the  heathens  were  greatly  incensed  against 
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Iiim,  80  he  again  hid  himself  for  six  months, 
till  the  storm  was  over.  After  Maximus's 
death,  all  wished  to  elect  Felix  bishop,  but  he 
refused  the  promotion,  and  persuaded  them  to 
choose  Quintus,  while  he  spent  the  remaiuder 
of  his  life  in  quietude.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  accurately  known,  some  placing  it 
in  256,  and  some  ten  years  later.  He  was 
noted  for  his  great  charity,  often  exchanging 
his  only  g^ood  coat  for  beggars'  rags  in  the 
street.  A  great  many  miracles  were  said  to 
hsTB  been  done  at  his  tomb.  His  festival  is 
kept  on  Jan.  14th. 

FeliZy  Bishop  of  Treves,  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  consecrated  in 
386,  by  a  synod  of  Ithacian  bishops,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Ithacius,  who  had  made  himself 
notorious  by  persecuting  the  Priscillianists. 
The  rest  of  the  Catholic  bishops  refused  to 
lecognise  Felix  as  properly  consecrated,  as  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed  by  schismatics, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  when  Ithacius  had 
been  deposed  by  a  Council  convened  by  St. 
Ambrose  at  Milan,  the^  refused  to  receive 
Felix  into  their  communion.  This  took  place 
about  the  year  398,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
signed his  oishopric,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery which  he  haa  himself  founded  near  Treves, 
and  where  he  died  two  or  three  years  later. 
Notwithstanding  hia  belonging  to  a  party 
with  which  the  principal  Catholio  bishops 
refused  to  communicate,  his  name  is  entered 
as  a  saint  in  the  calendar  for  March  26th. 

FaliZy  Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  was  the  originator  of  the  theory  of 
Adoption,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. They  affirmed  that  Christ  as  to  His  Di- 
vinity was  truly  the  Son  of  God,  but  that,  as 
man,  He  was  the  Son  of  Gk>d  in  name  and  by 
adoption.  The  sect  grew  very  quickly,  and 
a  Council  at  Narbonne  and  a  Synod  [792]  at 
Batisbon  were  called  to  confute  it.  Charle- 
magne was  present  at  Batisbon,  and  called  upon 
Felix  to  abjure  his  error,  which  at  last  he 
vas  persuaded  to  do.  They  did  not  trust  him, 
however,  so  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
swore  the  renunciation  of  his  opinions  on  St. 
Peter's  tomb,  and  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Spain.  Before  he  had  been  there  long,  he 
again  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  Charlemagne 
called  upon  Alcuin  to  formally  refute  the 
errors  of  the  Adoptiomsts,  so  a  Council  was 
called  at  Frankfort,  at  which  Felix  and  his 
books  were  condemned.  The  condemnation 
was  repeated  at  Friuli  in  796,  at  Rome  and 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  799.  At  the  latter  Council 
he  argued  with  Alcuin,  was  convinced,  and 
made  an  orthodox  confession.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Urgel,  but  went  to  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  818. 

Fell,  JoHv,  son  of  J>r.  Samuel  Fell,  Dean 
of  Christchorch,  was  bom  at  Sunningwell, 
near  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  He  was 
admitted  to  Chiriatchurch,  where  he  took  the 


deg^ree  of  Master  in  1643,  about  which  time 
he  carried  arms  for  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  ensign.  He  became 
a  derg^yman,  and  was  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ment by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648.  He 
continued  at  Oxford  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  had  a  private  congregation  of 
Royalists,  to  whom  he  ministered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  now  forbidden  Liturgy. 
At  the  Restoration  he  became  Canon,  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Christchurch,  besides 
being  one  of  Charles  II.'s  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  In  1676  he  became  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  died  in  1686.  He  was  very 
charitable,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  and  greatly  promoted  the  buildings 
and  privileges  of  the  University.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar  and  philolog^ist.  His 
chief  works  were: — Th«  Life  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond ;  Sermons ;  Resporuio  ad  Epittolam 
ThofMt  Hobbesiy  Malmeiburientis,  etc. 

Fellowship. — ^A  foundation  in  a  college, 
awarded  by  examination.  The  Fellow  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  revenues  and  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  his  college,  and,  if  he  be 
in  holy  orders,  to  presentation  to  one  of  the 
livings  attached  thereto.  Formerly  all  fel- 
lowships ceased  on  marriage ;  but  of  late  this 
rule  has  been  much  relaxed,  and  now  nearly 
all  college  have  special  rules  of  their  own 
regarding  them. 

Feltham,  0wen[*.  1610,  <;.  I6783.— The 

author  of  Besolvetf  Diviney  Morale  Pohiieal ;  a 
work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life. 

F^nAon,  FRAN9018  i)B  Salionac  db  la 
MoTHB,  was  bom  in  Perigord,  1651,  died  1715. 
He  was  early  destined  for  the  ministry,  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that 
before  he  was  eighteen  he  was  called  on  by 
his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fendlon,  to  preach 
before  a  learned  assembly  in  Paris;  but 
fearing  lest  the  praises  bestowed  on  him 
should  cause  vanity,  he  was  sent  for 
several  years  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  at  length  took  orders  in 
1675.  In  1688  he  was  made  director  of  an 
institution  in  Paris  for  female  converts  to  the 
Roman  faith,  and  while  here  he  published  his 
first  work,  De  F Education  de»  Fillet,  a  very  well- 
known  book  in  this  country.  He  formed  a 
friendship  with  Bossuet,  who  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  unite  the  Churches  of 
France ;  by  him  F6nelon  was  sent  to  Poitou, 
in  1685,  to  convert  the  Protestants.  He 
refused  a  military  escort,  preferring  to  use 
only  the  arms  of  the  Bible.  In  1689,  he  was. 
appointed  by  the  King  tutor  to  his  heir- 
apparent,  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 
task  which  he  discharged  most  faithfully, 
striving  to  prepare  tpe  mind  of  his  pupil  for 
the  real  business  of  life,  and  impressing  on 
him   the  futility  of  all   earthly   glory  and 
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power  wiiich  was  not  founded  on  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  truth.  In  1694,  the 
Kin^  presented  him  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Valery,  which  he  renounced  the  following 
year  on  being  made  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
Just  at  this  time  began  the  controversy  about 
Quietism  (q.v.),  which  afterwards  brought 
about  his  disgrace.  In  1687  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Guyon«  whose  piety  and  exemplary  life 
seemed  to  have  blinded  F^nelon  to  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  her  doctrines.  At  first 
Madame  de  Maintenon  held  her  in  favour, 
but  she  was  persecuted  by  Bossnet,  and  at 
length  the  protection  afforded  her  by  the 
former  was  withdrawn.  Bossuet  required 
F^n61on  to  condemn  her  doctrines,  but  instead 
of  this  he  published  a  book  called  Maxitnes  des 
Saints  »ur  la  Vie  Interieure^  which  was  a 
defence  of  some,  at  least,  amongst  the  doc- 
trines of  Madame  Guyon.  Bossuet  answered 
this  by  publishing  a  rival  treatise,  Explication 
df»  Maximes  des  Saints^  which  was  received 
with  universal  approval,  while  his  opponent's 
work  was  loudly  condemned.  The  King, 
already  irritated  by  what  he  thought  were 
censures  on  himself  in  some  of  Fenelon's 
works  of  fiction,  ordered  that  his  book  should 
be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  of  whom  Bossuet  was  one. 
Fendlon  refused  to  accept  him  as  judge,  and 
the  work  was  then  sent  to  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  delayed  his  reply  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last,  in  1699,  came  a  decision  con- 
demning it.  Fen^lon  at  once  submitted,  and 
signed  a  renunciation,  but  it  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him.  Bossuet  was  touched  by  his 
meekness,  and  would  have  sought  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  Louis  XIV.  was  just  then 
specially  irritated  against  him  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  TeUmaque,  This  had 
originally  been  written  for  his  pupil,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Fen^lon  had  given  it 
to  an  amanuensis  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  it 
for  the  prince,  but  he  treacherously  made  a 
duplicate  copy,  which  he  published  without 
the  consent  of  the  author.  The  King, 
suspecting  that  some  passages  in  it  were  a 
satire  on  his  court,  was  furious,  and  the  book 
was  suppressed  in  France,  and  Fen61on  was 
forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his 
late  pupil.  He  retired  to  his  own  diocese, 
and  there  led  a  quiet  life  till  his  death  in 
1715.  Fenelon  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote: — Lialoguea  des  Mortty  Dialog ueM  $ur 
V Eloquence^  Directiont  pour  la  Conscimce  d^un 
Roiy  Demonstration  de  r Existence  de  DieUy  etc. 
Many  of  his  works  were  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  pupil,  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
govern  with  liberal  views,  but  who  died  two 
years  before  his  tutor. 

Ferial  Days.— Days  which  are  neither 
festivals  nor  fasts— ordinary  week  -  days. 
The  name  has  a   curious  historj'.       Eeria, 


amongst  the  Romans,  were  holy-days  [Ai«n'af, 
"  holy  ; "  and  himerai,  **  days  "  ],  especially 
marked  by  the  cessation  from  all  work.  8onie 
were  private,  observed  by  particular  families, 
the  others  public  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Thus 
the  Lupercalia  in  honour  of  Pan  were  feriie. 
8o  were  the  Nundiwe  (so  called  because  they 
were  kept  every  ninth  day),  on  which  the 
couutiy  people  met  to  buy  and  sell.  Hence 
the  derivation  of  our  word  "fair."  In  316, 
Pope  Silvester,  because  he  would  not  call  the 
days  of  the  week  as  the  Jews  did — Sab- 
batuni.  Prima  Sabbati,  Secunda  Sabbati,  etc., 
nor  by  the  names  of  the  planets  or  false  gods 
as  the  pagans  did,  called  Sunday,  Dies 
Domini;  Monday,  Feria  Prima;  Tuesday, 
Feria  Secunda,  etc.,  and  Saturday,  Die** 
Sabbati;  and  said  he  called  them  Feria,  non 
quod  a  necessariie  operibuSf  ted  quod  a  vittis 
Christiani  feriarentur. 

TWTBX,  Nicholas  [*.  1692,  d.  1637].— A 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  close 
friend  of  George  Herbert.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Laud,  while  Bishop  of  St.  Da^-ids, 
in  1626,  but  never  proceeded  to  priest^s  orders. 
His  life  was  one  of  devout  asceticism,  and  he 
devoted  his  means,  which  were  auiple,  to 
pious  uses.  His  house  was  like  a  monaster^', 
in  which  he  scrupulously  observed  the  hours, 
sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  rising  at  one  in  the 
morning.  He  provided  a  free  school  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  regularly  taught  in  it 
[Zt/«r  by  Jebb  and  Mayor,  1855.] 

Ferrar,  Robert.    [Farrar.] 

Ferrarap  CouNcn.  of.  —  Summoned  by 
Pope  EugeniuB  IV.  in  1438,  in  opposition  to 
the  Council  of  Basle,  and  with  a  view  to 
restoring  union  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  The  four  questions  proposed  were — 
I.  The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether 
from  the  Father  alone,  or  likewise  from  the 
Son.  II.  The  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Eucharist.  III.  Purgator>'. 
IV.  The  Supetmacy  of  the  Pope.  On  account 
of  the  plague  the  Council  was  transferred  to 
Florence.     [Florbncb,  Council  op.] 

Ferry  taw.— The  law  passed  in  France 
under  the  guidance  of  Jules  Ferry,  in  1879, 
after  a  very  bitter  contest,  which  prohibits 
the  members  of  any  not  recognised  rdigioiis 
association  to  be  the  teachers  of  a  pnblic 
school.  It  was  aimed  at  the  Jesuits,  and  had 
the  effect  of  closing  twenty-seven  of  their 
colleges,  and  stopping  850  teachers.  [Gaijjcax 
Church.] 

FestiTalfl.-^The  origin  of  these  is  very 
ancient,  as  well  among  the  pagans  as  among 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  observance 
may  be  said  to  come  naturally,  as  does  all 
external  worship.  The  simple  fact  that  we 
are  visible  and  material  creatures  implies 
visible  worship,  and  the  same  object  whidi  is 
sought  by  it,  namely,  to  manifest  and  heighten 
inward  dovotion,  la  that  which  is  intended 
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by  the  obaerranee  of  f  estivals.  Some  of  those 
of  Christianity  were  probably  instituted  in 
the  earliest  a^es,  others  were  afterwards  added 
at  different  times.  The  first  day  of  the  week, 
u  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  was 
kept  hol^  ever  8in(«  the  Apostles'  times. 
Upon  this  day,  as  Justin  Martyr  observes, 
the  Christians  used  to  meet  for  public  prayer 
and  the  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Of  the  chief 
festivals  of  the  Church  account  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings.  They  are, 
lint  of  all,  those  connected  with  the  principal 
events  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Some  are  **  im- 
movable feasts,"  as  Chuistmas  Day,  which 
always  falls  on  Dec.  25th ;  others  are  movable, 
as  Eastbk,  and  WnrrsuNTiDE,  which  depends 
on  Blaster.  They  are  fullv  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Then  come  festivals  of  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists, and  of  Christ's  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist  There  is  one  in  commemoration  of 
the  Holy  Angela,  Sept.  29th,  and  one  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  Nov.  Ist.  Those  festivals 
vhich  have  a  special  Collect,  etc.,  for  the 
Communion,  are  Kbd-Letteii  Days  (q.v.),  the 
others  BLACK-LsTTBa  Days. 

The  Christian  festivals  are  chiefly  designed 
for  Divine  Worship,  and  since  business  and 
labour  are  hindrances  to  this  purpose,  these 
are  ordered  to  be  forborne  upon  the  gpreat 
holidays.  This  laying  aside  work  and  employ- 
ment with  respect  to  Sunday  was  turned  into 
a  law  by  Constantino  the  G-reat,  which  regula- 
tion was  confirmed  by  succeeding  princes. 
However,  working  is  not  forbidden  upon 
festivals,  and  here  the  practice  is  not  the  same 
in  all  places.  Among  many  Nonconforming 
bodies,  festivals  are  little  observed  except  as 
bdidays.  The  festivals  in  the  Boman  rubrics 
are  distinguished  into  annual  festivals,  solemn 
majors,  solemn  minors,  doubles,  semi-doubles, 
tnd  simples. 

The  Mahometan  festivals  are  fewer  in 
nnmber  than  either  those  of  the  Jews  or 
Christians.  Friday  is  the  Mahometan's  day 
of  rest,  as  being  the  day  upon  which  Mahomet 
^«s  bom.  On  this  day  they  meet  for  public 
player,  and  keep  it  with  the  same  solemnity 
as  the  Chriatians  do  Sunday,  and  the  Jews 
Saturday,  praying  six  times,  whereas  upon 
other  dajrs  they  are  not  obliged  to  say  above 
five  prayers.  Besides  Friday,  thej-  have  their 
Easter  or  Bairam,  and  two  other  solemn 
fertivals;  the  first,  called  the  Festival  of 
Sacrifices,  is  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  last 
month  of  the  year ;  the  aecond  comes  up  at 
the  end  of  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramadhan, 
and  stands  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Chevot ;  no  sacrifices  are  offered  during  this 
'wtival,  it  being  only  distinguished  by  some 
particuUr  prayers  said  in  the  mosques.  Tliey 
bare  also  some  festivals  upon  particular  occa- 
•ionB,  as  prayers  for  the  prospering  of  their 
anns,  for  rain,  or  fair  weather,  for  discharging 
their  vows,  and  in  memory  of  some  of  &6ir 
RedecesBora. 


Fetiohumi  or  Fetish-worship.— The 

word  fetish  comes  from  the  Portuguese /f^ww, 
feiiif&Oy  **  magic,"  "  charm,"  or  "  oracle ; "  and 
it  is  the  term  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa, 
where  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  European 
traders,  applied  to  their  religion.  The  word 
was  brought  into  use  in  Europe  by  De  Brosse, 
in  his  work  Du  Culie  des  Bieux  Fetiches,  pub- 
lished in  1760.  The  term  fetishism  may  be 
explained  as  worship  rendered  to  objects  of 
art  or  nature,  to  animate  or  inanimate  bodies, 
or  their  qualities — in  fact,  anything  to  which 
a  magical  power  is  ascribed.  I'hus  superstition 
might  cause  a  piece  of  wood,  a  horn  of  a  goat, 
a  certain  plant,  etc.,  to  become  a  fetish  in  the 
eyes  of  a  savage  who  thinks  that  it  exercises 
any  influence  upon  him,  and  then  this  fetish 
becomes  his  idoL  Fetishism  is  identical  with 
a  belief  in  charms,  and  the  poor  savage  will 
not  unfrequently  destroy  his  fetish  if  it  does 
not  favour  his  wishes. 

PoTierbach,LuDwiG  A.  [*.  1804,  rf.  18721 
— A  nationalist  teasher  of  Germany.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  but  forsook  him,  and 
started  for  himself  as  a  Materialist,  holding 
that  God  is  a  creation  of  the  human  intellect, 
which  forms  an  ideal  of  its  own.  His  principal 
work  was  translated  by  Miss  Evans  ("  George 
Eliot "),  under  the  title  of  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, 

"  Feuillaas. — A  monastery  near  Toulouse, 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Jean  de  la  Barri^re  [h,  1644,  d, 
1600].  He  was  a  Cistercian,  and  his  new 
sect  was  only  a  reformation  of  the  Order. 
Barri^re  became  Abbot  of  Feuillans  in  1674. 
There  was  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Cistercians,  but  in  1686  Pope  Sixtus  V.  con- 
firmed their  reforms  and  forbade  all  inter- 
ference with  them,  and  in  1696  they  were 
formed  into  a  separate  congregation.  Nun- 
neries, on  the  same  principle,  were  also 
formed,  the  nuns  being  called  the  Feuillant- 
ines. 

Fiaore,  St.,  son  of  Eugenius  IV.,  King  of 
the  Scots,  was  probably  bom  about  606.  He 
was  educated  by  Conanus,  Bishop  of  Man, 
who  inroired  him  with  the  desire  of  a  secluded 
life.  He  went  with  his  sister  to  France,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  entrusted  him  with 
the  erection  of  an  oratory  near  the  forest  of 
Fordille.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  became  a  favourite  resort  of  pil- 
grims. Upon  his  father's  death  a  message 
was  sent  him  urging  him  to  take  the  crown, 
but  he  refused  to  give  up  his  life  of  solitude, 
and  lived  at  Meaux  till  his  death  in  670.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  name  is 
associated  with  many  miracles  supposed  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him  both  before  and 
after  his  death. 

Fichte,   JOHANN    G^TTLIBB    \b.    1762,  d. 

1814]. — A  metaphysical  writer,  a  discii)le  of 
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Lesaingf  whoee  first  theoriea  involved  the 
principle  that  by  '*  Ood  "  is  meant  the  Moral 
GK)vemment  of  the  World — that  in  this  sense, 
and  in  this  only,  the  belief  in  God  is  true  and 
needf uL  Later  in  life  he  approached  Christian 
views.  His  destination  of  Man^  Way  towards 
the  Blessed  Life,  etc ,  were  attempts  to  formu- 
late views  and  convictions  for  himself  con- 
cerning Christianity,  and  he  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  realise  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
code  of  morals.  How  far  it  was  a  symbolic 
presentment  or  historic  fact  he  never  seems 
entirely  to  have  settled*  He  had  been  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  this  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
movement  of  his  mind.  He  was  continually 
at  work  upon  the  inquiry  —  what  was 
needed  to  make  him  free,  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny?  And  this  inquiry  led  to 
a  conviction  that  he  needed  a  true  Gkxl,  one 
who  was  not  evolved  from  his  own  mind, 
but  who  was  above  him.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  inconsistency.  He  could 
only  answer  that  he  must  have  what  he  re- 
quired, and  could  not  do  without  a  personal 
Lord.  And  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his 
life  was  the  best  attestation  of  his  earnestness, 
and  of  the  path  by  which  he  was  being  more 
and  more  guided  towards  the  eternal  Truth. 
He  died  in  a  career  of  brave  self-devotion,  of 
pestilence  caught  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  on  the  battle-field.  His  son, 
Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte  {d.  1879),  was  an 
influential  Christian  teacher. 

Field,  Richard,  noted  for  his  book  on 
the  Church,  was  bom  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1561.  He  became  a  student  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1577,  from 
whence,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  he 
moved  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where  he  became 
M.A.,  and  afterwards  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  While  at  the  University  he 
spent  much  time  in  controversy  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  In  1698  he 
was  made  rector  of  Burghclere  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Elizabeth.  James  I.  made  him  a 
prebenciary  of  Windsor,  and  in  1610  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Hooker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  good  preaching,  his 
learning,  and  his  powers  of  controversial  argu- 
ment. The  first  four  books  of  his  great  work 
Of  the  Church  were  printed  in  1606,  and  four 
years  after  a  fifth  appeared,  with  an  appen- 
dix, containing  "A  Defence  of  passages  of 
such  of  the  former  books  that  have  been  ex- 
cepted against  or  wrested  to  the  maintenance 
of  Romish  errors."  He  also  published  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  King  at  Whitehall, 
1604.  He  died  November,  1616,  and  was  buried 
in  the  outer  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 

Fifth-Monarchy    Men.— A   set    of 

enthusiasts  in  Cromwell's  time,  who  said  that 
Christ  would  come  personally  to  reign  on  earth 
and  establish  a  "  Fifth  Universal  Monarchy," 
and  that,  until  that  time,  His  saints  would 


provisionally  administer  the  civil  government, 
and  that  no  single  person  should  be  allowed 
to  rule  any  kingdom. 

Filioone  Controversy.— The  words  et 
Filio  or  Filioquef  in  the  phrase  "  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son"  which 
appear  in  the  Nicene  Creed  as  it  is  ueed 
in  the  Western  Church,  are  traced  by  some 
to  th^  Council  of  Bracara  in  411 ;  by  others 
to  that  held  at  Toledo  in  589.  The  Eastern 
Church  has  always  refused  to  receive  them ; 
and  though  they  were  greulually  adopted  by 
the  Churches  of  the  West,  yet  Pope  Leo  III. 
resolutely  declined  to  approve  of  the  altera- 
tion, and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  creed  without 
the  interpolated  words  to  be  engraved  on 
silver  plates  and  set  up  in  St.  Peter's.  Subse- 
quent Popes,  however,  insisted  on  the  inser- 
tion of  the  phrase,  and  demanding  obedience 
to  their  mandates,  provoked  the  great  schism 
between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  A.D.  1014.  For  the  Greek  Church,  as- 
serting with  truth  that  the  creed,  as  it  stands 
without  these  words,  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  Ephesua 
[a.d.  431],  and  Chalcedon  [a.d.  451],  as  well 
as  that  of  Constantinople,  declared  its  con- 
clusion that  the  insertion  was  a  depravation 
of  the  Creed,  and  a  departure  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith.     [Greek  Chubch.] 

Finnan,  an  Irishman  b^  birth,  and  a 
Culdee  monk  [Bishop  of  lindisfame  652,  -died 
661],  had  great  success  as  a  missionary  among 
the  neathen  finglish,  and  was  «n  uncompro- 
mising opponent  of  the  Roman  ritual  which 
Augustinei  and  his  companions  were  desirous 
of  enforcing  throughout  Britain. 

Fire-worship.    [Parseeism.] 

Firmilian  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  in  the  third  century,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Council  of  Iconium  in  256,  where  he  and 
other  Eastern  bishops  met  a^inst  the  Montan- 
ists,  and  decreed  the  necessity  of  the  baptism 
of  converted  heretics,  as  their  former  baptism, 
being  performed  by  a  heretic,  was  not  valid. 
Pope  Stephen  I.  not  approving  of  this  dearee, 
deprived  the  bishops  that  made  it  of  their 
Sees.  Firmilian  wrote  a  letter  to  Cyprian, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  in  which  he 
speaks  very  severely  of  the  Pope.  Roman 
Church  historians  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
suppress  this  letter,  or  have  declared  it  a 
forgery.     Firmilian  died  at  Tarsus  in  260. 

First -fimits. — It  became  a  custom 
early  in  the  Christian  Church  to  dedicate 
the  first-fruits  to  God.  It  was  at  first  quite 
voluntary,  but  when  the  idea  became  ^tab- 
lished  that  the  clergy  were  entiUed  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  Levites,  the  giving  of  first  fruits 
began  to  be  considered  obligatory,  and  at 
the  Council  of  Friuli  r791]  Malachi  iii.  10  was 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  this.  The  first-fruits  of 
com  and  wine  were  the  chief,  but  presents  of 
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clothee,  alms,  etc,  were  also  made,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  The  amount  given 
ranged  between  one-sixtieth  and  one-fortieth. 
In  the  English  Church  before  the  Reforma- 
tiozif  the  Pope  uaed  to  give  English  benefices 
to  foreigners,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  the  first  year*8  produce.  He  also 
made  the  patrons  force  their  clergy  to  pay 
them.  When  King  Henry  VIII.  declared 
himself  head  of  the  English  Church,  he  took 
these  first-fruits  for  himself.  They  came  to 
the  Crown  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  applied  them  to  adding  to  the  small  liv- 
ings, and  thus  formed  what  is  now  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

Fish. — This  was  a  very  common  symbol 
in  early  Christian  art.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  which  probably 
contain  the  oldest  Christian  monuments  in 
existence.  The  explanation  of  the  fish  is  that 
its  Greek  name,  ICHTHUS,  forms  an  acrostic, 
the  first  letters  being  the  initials  of  the  words 
lisotu  ChrUto*  Theou  Uios  Sdiir^  i.e.  **  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
bom  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He 
studied  at  Michael  House  (now  Queen's) 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
master  in  1495.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
fessor and  chaplain  to  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.*s  mother,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  persuaded  to  found  St. 
John's  and  Christ's  Colleges,  at  Cambridge, 
and  also  divinity  professorships  at  both  Uni- 
versities. He  himself  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1604  he  became 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  When  Henry  VIII. 
came  to  the  throne,  Fisher  was  in  great 
favour  until  1527,  when  the  King  applied  to 
the  hishope  for  help  in  his  divorce.  All  of 
them  declared  in  favour  except  Fisher.  Again  in 
1534  he  alone  stood  out  against  Henry  in  the 
matter  of  the  King's  supremacy.  Sometimes 
his  zeal  led  him  into  mistakes,  as  in  the  cause 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  yet  did  not  expose.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  treason,  but  the  King  did 
iM>t  proceed  against  him  until  he  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
sapremacy,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Pope  Clement,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity, 
aoit  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  so  incensed 
the  King  that  Fisher  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
HiU  on  June  22nd,  1635. 

FiTe-mile  Act.  The,  passed  in  1665,  was 
one  of  the  four  Acts  Imown  as  the  **  Clarendon 
Code,"  which  were  framed  to  deprive  the 
€^'ected  clergy  of  a  means  of  earning  their 
hvelihood  by  preaching  or  teaching.  It 
enacted  that  all  who  taught  should  take  the 
oath  of  non-resistance,  and  swear  not  to  try 
to  make  any  alterations  in  Church  or  State, 
and  that  no  Nonconforming  minister  should 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  town  where  he 
bad  been  a  minister,  except  when  travelling. 


Five  Points.    [Dobt,  Synod  of.] 
Five  Propositions.    [Jansbnistb.] 
FlaboUnm    Mnscatorinm.— A  fan 

used  in  olden  times  by  the  deacons  to  prevent 
gnats  or  flies  falling  into  the  chalice  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was  usually 
made  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  sometimes  of 
fine  cloth. 

Flagellants. — The  name  given  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  a  sect  of  fanatics  started 
in  Perugia  in  1260  by  a  hermit,  and  which 
at  once  sprang  up  all  over  Italy.  The  people 
marched  through  the  streets  two  abreast,  with 
a  cross  and  banner  before ,  with  their  faces  hid- 
den, and  bare  to  the  waist,  and  singing  psalms, 
while  they  scourged  themselves  with  knotted 
cords  stuck  with  points  and  pins.  They  did  this 
twice  in  the  day  and  once  in  the  night,  and 
the  penance  lasted  thirty-three  days  and  a  half, 
in  memory  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  The 
priests  were  at  first  favourable,  but  afterwards 
preached  against  them,  and  they  soon  dis- 
appeared. Between  the  years  1347  and  1349 
the  dreadful  Black  Death  visited  Europe,  carry- 
ing off  miUions  of  people,  and  the  sect  again 
arose,  appearing  first  in  Magdeburg  in  the 
spring  of  1349.  They  soon  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  then  went  further,  into  Denmark 
and  England.  Thev  arranged  themselves  into 
a  regular  body,  and  marched  on  from  town  to 
town,  staying  only  one  day  in  each.  They 
were  at  first  very  popular,  but  the  people  soon 
got  tired  of  them,  and  their  unpopularity  was 
hastened  by  a  BuU  issued  by  Pope  Clement 
VI.  They  had  degenerated  into  heretics, 
affirming  that  their  blood  united  in  such  a 
manner  with  Christ's,  that  it  bad  the  same 
virtue,  and  that  after  thirty-three  days 
whipping  they  were  absolved  £rom  all  gmlt 
and  punishment  of  sin.  In  1398  a  band  ap- 
peared at  Crenoa,  stating  that  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  thom,  revealing 
that  in  order  to  save  the  world  there  must 
be  a  Flagellant  pilgrimage,  but  these  were 
stopped  by  Boniface  IX.  They  were  con- 
denmed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414, 
and  John  Gerson  wrote  a  tract  against  them 
entitled.  Contra  Seetum  Flagellantium, 

Flagon. — The  vessel  in  which  the  wine 
for  the  Holy  Communion  is  contained 
previous  to  being  poured  into  the  chalice 
for  consocration. 

Flavel,  John  [h,  1627,  d,  1691].— A  Non- 
conformist minister.  He  was  bom  in  Worces- 
tershire, educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  ordained  at  Salisbury,  and  appointed, 
in  the  days  of  the  Parliament,  first  incumbent 
of  Deptford,  then  of  Dartmouth.  In  1662  ho 
was  deprived,  and  retired  to  Devonshire. 
Under  James  II.'s  declaration  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  returned  to  Dartmouth,  and 
refused  to  quit  his  charge  there  for  a  richer 
post  in  London.  He  was  through  life  a  greitt 
student,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
Husbandry  Spiritualised  is  still  read. 
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TlaTiaBi  Bishop  of  CoasUntinoplef  was 
noted  for  his  great  piety.  He  was  a  priest 
and  treasurer  of  the  great  church,  when  he 
was  chosen  successor  to  Proclus  in  447.  He 
refused  to  make  the  customary  present  to 
Chrysaphius,  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tbeo- 
dosius,  after  his  election,  who  iu  revenge 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  See.  &i 
I'lavian^s  time  the  Eutychian  heresy  sprang 
up,  which  he  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  which  he  was  deposed  in  449 
in  another  pseudo-synod,  held  at  Ephesus  by 
Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  and  he  died  on  his 
way  into  exile  at  Epipa,  in  Lydia.  After- 
wards, when  the  heresy  was  suppressed,  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles.    [Eu- 

TYCHIANS.] 

Fl^Chiar,  Esprit,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  was 
bom  in  1632  at  Femes,  in  Venaissin,  near 
Avignon.  His  uode.  Father  Hercules  Daudi- 
f  ret,  was  general  of  the  congregation  of  the 
*•  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,'*  so  Esprit 
was  educated  here,  and  when  he  left  he  be- 
came famous  for  his  paneg3nrics  on  the  saints, 
and  for  his  funeral  orations,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  rival,  or  even  to  excel,  Bossuet.  He 
was  ordained,  and  became  a  tutor,  and  in 
1673  was  chosen  one  of  the  Forty  of  the 
French  Academy  in  place  of  Godeau,  Bishop 
of  Vance.  In  1686  he  went  to  convert  the 
Protestants  in  Poitou  and  Brittany,  and  on 
his  return  became  Bishop  of  Lavaur,  where 
he  only  remained  two  years,  being  translated 
to  the  Bee  of  Nismes,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1710.  During  his  episcopate  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  this  was 
followed  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Fl^chier  was  very  mild  and  tolerant, 
and  carried  out  his  orders  with  as  much  tem- 
perance as  possible,  so  that  he  was  beloved 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  was 
very  charitable,  and  at  his  death  left  over 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  the  poor.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  1782. 
The  chief  were  the  Lives  of  Cardinals  Ximenes 
and  Commendon,  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  Of  his  funeral  orations  the  most  famed 
are  those  on  Madame  D'Aiguillon  and  Marshal 
Turenne. 

Fleetwood,  John. — The  author  of  a  Life 
of  Christ f  which  was  very  popular  in  the  last 
century,  but  worthless  as  a  critical  work, 
being  a  mere  compilation  and  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospels.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  was  assumed. 

Fleetwood,  William  [A.  1650,  d,  1723], 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [1706]  and  of  Ely  [1714], 
a  very  learned  prelate,  and  famous  as  a 
preacher.  His  sermons  wore  reprinted  in 
1854. 

Fletcher,  Giles.  A  religious  poet,  son  of 
Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  and  nephew  to  Richard 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London.     He  was  born 


at  Cranbrook.  in  Kent,  about  1584.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  noted  preacher,  till 
1617,  and  then  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1623. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  poent,  Ckrittt, 
Victifrie^  which  he  published  in  1610.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  work;  its  style 
shows  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Spenser. 

Fletcher,  John  William,  the  companion 
of  John  Wesley,  was  a  Swiss  by  birth  and 
education.  His  real  name  was  Jean  Guillaume 
de  la  F16chdre.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  his  native  place,  Nyon,  and  then  went 
for  seven  years  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 
From  childhood  he  had  a  tender  conscience 
and  devout  spirit,  and  desired  to  become  a 
Christian  minister ;  but  when  he  was  twenty 
his  views  considerably  changed,  and  he  soaght 
a  military  career  instead.  Agaiinst  the  wishes 
of  his  parents,  he  went  to  Lisbon  and  enlisted, 
receiving  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Portu- 
guese service.  He  was  just  about  to  sail  for 
Brazil  when  an  accident — the  upsetting  of 
some  boiling  water  over  his  legs — prevented 
him.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Switzer- 
land, but  shortly  after  set  out  for  Flanders, 
where  his  uncle  had  procured  a  commission 
for  him ;  but  again  his  phins  were  frustrated 
by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  terminating 
the  war,  and  by  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
Fletcher  now  determined  to  go  to  England, 
and  after  eighteen  months  spent  in  learning 
the  language  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Borchell  at 
Hatfield,  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Tern  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  Which 
post  he  held  for  seven  years.  It  was  while 
living  in  Mr.  Hill's  family  that  Fletcher  came 
under  the  influences  which  determined  his 
whole  future  course.  He  was  led  by  a  casual 
conversation  to  go  and  hear  the  Methodists, 
and  soon  joined  himself  to  them.  The  exact 
date  of  his  joining  is  not  certain,  but  in  1756 
he  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  classes.  He 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  enter  the 
ministry,  but  having  doubts  as  to  his  own  fit- 
ness he  asked  the  advice  of  John  Wesley,  who 
strongly  recommended  Fletcher's  being  or- 
dained. Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  March  6th, 
he  received  deacon^s  orders  from  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  the  following  Sunday  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and 
licensed  as  curate  to  the  parish  of  Madeley, 
in  Shropshire;  this  appointment  was,  how- 
ever, merely  nominal,  Fletcher  still  retaining 
his  tutorship  in  Mr.  Hill's  family.  He,  how- 
ever, often  read  prayers  and  preached  in  the 
Methodist  chapels  of  London,  and  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Charles  Wesley  and  "Whit- 
field, the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  others. 
Mr.  Hill  offered  his  tutor  the  living  of  Dun- 
ham, in  Cheshire,  but  Fletcher  refiued.  it  on 
the  g^und  that  there  was  "  too  much  money 
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tnd  too  little  labour;"  Mr.  Chambre,  of 
lUdeley,  was  then  appointed  to  Dunham,  and 
Fletcher  became  the  incambent  of  Madeley. 
This  waa  in  1760,  and  here  he  laboured  till 
lus  death  in  1785.  The  inhabitants  of  his 
puish  were  a  very  rough  class,  and  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  raise  and  improve 
them.  Fletcher  worked  hard  amongst  them, 
and  preached  in  a  fearless  manner,  often 
at  a  risk  to  his  life  from  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  his  flock.  In  1768  he  undertook  the 
management  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  College 
at  Treveoca,  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  own 
puish,  and  he  resigned  his  presidency  in  1771 
on  account  of  the  Calvinist  controversy. 
Wesley  was  an  Arminian  and  Whitfield  a 
Oalfinist,  and  naturally  they  could  not 
alwap  act  in  harmony.  Fletcher  was  an 
Armmian,  and  most  of  his  writings  are 
tffunst  Calvinism  and  in  defence  of  Wesley. 
Wesley  always  grudged  Fletcher  to  his  ob- 
scure parish  of  Madeley,  and  wanted  him  to 
take  up  itinerant  preaching,  and  in  1773  he 
loopoeed  that  Fletcher  shoiHd  succeed  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
societies,  but  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
the  task;  his  health  was  failing  him,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  obliged  to  g^ve  up  his  work, 
and  lived  abroad  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
In  1781  he  married,  and  returned  to  Madeley. 
Sanday-schools  were  just  being  formed  in  the 
land,  and  Fletcher  at  once  organised  one  for 
his  flock.  His  labours  in  his  parish  were 
greatly  blessed.  Wesley  says  that  if  he  had 
had  physical  strength,  he  would  have  been 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  England ;  his 
personal  character  and  earnestness  of  devotion 
w«re  sermons  in  themselves.  His  principal 
vork  is  Fiv€  Chetk*  to  Antinomianism, 

Fleury,  Claudb  [b.  1640,  d,  1723],  Abb€  of 
LooDien,  writer  of  many  works,  of  which  his 
£cekti4utieal  Hutoryy  in  20  vols.,  isthe  greatest. 
Part  of  it  was  translated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  New- 
man in  1842.  Fleury's  work  extended  to 
1414,  and  was  continued  by  Fabre  to  1584. 

FliMhi«r,  Theodor,  D.D  .—The  reviverof 
the  Order  of  Deaconesses  in  Protestant  Com- 
numionB  [h,  near  Wiesbaden,  1800;  d,  1864]. 
He  was  a  aimple-hearted,  pious  man,  with  great 
powen  of  work,  and  stdU  in  organisation. 
^  first  cure  was  at  Eaiserswerth.  His  flock 
was  a  very  small  one,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
heing  Romaa  Catholic,  and  as  his  people  were 
neaily  starved,  owing  to  depression  of  trade, 
he  undertook  in  1822  to  go  about  begging  for 
^^^asL,  the  result  of  whi(£  was  that  he  gained 
a  large  biowledge  of  Christian  organisations, 
^^oj^tals,  alnuUiousee,  and  the  like,  and  of  the 
spint  needed  to  keep  them  alive.  This  know- 
ledge he  put  to  Qse  on  his  return,  and  while 
he  made  permanent  arrangements  for  the 
l^cnefit  of  his  flock  at  Kaiserswerth,  he  pro- 
eroded  to  arrange  wider  means  of  good.  He 
^^>|^  both  America  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Msisted  tiie  AngHr^iTi  Bishop  of  Jenualem  in 


founding  a  house  of  deaconesses  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Prussia,  founded  a  Christian  hospital  with 
deaconesses  at  Berlin.  Daughters  of  the 
mother  institution  at  Kaiserswerth  ^rang 
up  on  all  sides,  and  now  the  institution  is 
established  on  a  successful  basis  nearly  all 
over  Europe.    [Deacombsses.] 

Florence,  Councilof.  —This  Council  was 
removed  from  Ferrara,  on  account  of  an  out- 
break of  the  plague ;  it  had  been  summoned 
by  PopeEugenius  IV.,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
^asle,  as  he  could  nut  agree  with  the  Fathers 
there  assembled.  The  Emperor  of  the  East, 
John  VI.,  Paladologus,  and  the  Patriarch,  and 
the  most  noted  persons  of  the  Greek  Church, 
attended  the  Council,  at  which  also  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  were  present.  Champions 
were  chosen  on  each  side  :  on  the  Latin,  Car- 
dinal Julian  Csesarini,  and  John,  the  Provin- 
cial General  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  on  the  Greek,  Isidore  of  Russia  and 
Canunal  Bessarion.  After  two  fine  harangues 
made  by  this  last,  on  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  the  Greeks  subscribed  to  the 
belief  of  the  Western  Church,  except  Mark, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus.  Afterwards  some  other 
matters  relating  to  Purgatory  wore  deter- 
mined, and  a  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Church  concluded ;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Eastern  bishops  not  being  approved  by 
their  party  when  they  returned  home,  pre- 
vented the  agreement  from  taking  any  effect. 
The  Abyssinian  Church  and  the  Jacobites  de- 
sired to  be  comprehended  in  this  union ;  this 
was  in  1439.  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Latins 
by  the  Pope,  eight  cardinals,  two  Patriarchs, 
two  bishops,  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, eight  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops^ 
four  heads  of  orders,  forty-one  abbots,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Troyes ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  by  the  Emperor,  three  Patriarchs, 
nineteen  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  dignit- 
aries of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  monastery,  and  four 
abbots.    [Papal  Schism.] 

Plorenoe  of  Worcester.— A  chronicler 

who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  work, 
Chronieon  Chnmiewrttmy  beginning  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  reached  to  his  own  time  (».^. 
1118).  Another  monk  of  the  same  monastery 
carried  it  on  to  1 163.  Florence  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  royal  family  of  England. 

FlorinilS. — A  Roman  priest  of  the  second 
century,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
but  who  joined  Blastus  in  publishing  a  book 
containing  heretical  doctrines.  He  declared 
that  God  was  the  author  of  evil.  Pope  Victor 
excommunicated  Florinus  and  Blastus,  who 
nevertheless  contrived  to  gain  many  followers 
of  their  heresy.  Irenaeus  wrote  to  him,  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  his  arguments,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  him ;  in  the  course  of  this  he 
reminded  him  that  Polycarp,  who  had  taught 
them  both,  had  held  no  such  heretical 
opinions.  Florinus  afterwards  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Yalentinians. 

ZloniSy  sumamed  Maoister,  or  Diaconus, 
lived  at  Lyons  during  the  ninth  century,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  theological  controversy. 
He  opposed  vehemently  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
subsiantiation  as  set  forth  by  Paschasius  Bad- 
bertus.  Most  of  his  writmgs  were  on  the 
subject  of  Predestination,  which  he  declared 
to  be  twofold — one  of  the  Elect  to  everlasting 
life,  and  another  of  sinners  to  everlasting 
death.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
Lyons  to  write  against  Scotus  Erigena  on 
this  subject,  and  accordingly  wrote  in  862 
his  Liber  adversus  Joh.  Seoti  erronea*  defini- 
tiones.  Florus  was  present  at  the  Counal  of 
Chiersy  in  849,  when  Predestination  was  the 
subject  discussed.  He  wrote  many  letters 
with  i^erence  to  the  contest  between  Ago- 
bard  and  Amalarius,  and  other  theological 
works. 

Fo-ism. — China  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
oldest  institutions  known  in  history.  It  was 
an  ancient  nation  before  Athenian  influence 
or  Roman  conquest  began.  The  religion  of 
this  wonderful  people  has  taken  a  threefold 
form: — I.  The  State  religion,  Confucianism 

i Confucius];  2.  Tao-ism  [q-vj;  and  3. 
i'o-iSM,  or  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  name  Fo 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Foe-t'a  =  Buddha.  It 
is  of  later  date  than  either  of  the  others,  and, 
in  fact,  owes  its  origin  to  their  failure.  One 
of  them  had  succeeded  in  imparting  form  to 
Chinese  society,  but  it  was  altogether  secular- 
ist, and  tended  continually  to  ignore  every- 
thing invisible.  The  other  was  mystic  and 
wild  in  its  imaginations,  becoming  more  and 
more  a  system  of  demonology.  It  was  while 
brooding  sadly  over  the  deficiencies  of  these 
religious  systems  that  the  Emperor  Ming-te, 
about  A.D.  60,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  a  gigantic  and  glorious  figure.  Con- 
sulting his  Ministers  of  State  upon  it,  they 
bade  him  seek  over  the  western  mountains 
for  the  interpretation.  A  deputation  was 
accordingly  sent,  which  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  Hindu  teacher,  who  brought 
with  him  a  collection  of  sacred  books  and  a 
portrait  of  Sakya-Mouni.  [Buddhism.]  And 
thus  Buddhism  gained  a  footing  in  China, 
though  it  has  never  displaced  the  old  religion. 
Some  monarchs  patronised,  others  persecuted 
it  as  a  foreign  religion.  But  the  growing 
intercourse  with  India  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Buddhism,  which  culminated  with 
the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  1368.  But 
the  transcendentalism  which  characterises  the 
Buddhism  of  India  forms  no  part  of  the  Fo- 
ism  of  the  Chinese.  There  was  probably  no 
room  for  it  in  the  matter-of-fact  worldly 
sharpness  of  the  Chinese  character.   The  only 
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devotees  are  the  monks  and  men- 
The  rest  of  the  professors  are  ex- 
pected to  confide  in  some  particular  Buddha, 
to  reverence  the  books,  to  abstain  from  gross 
vice,  to  support  the  monks..  The  devotees  of 
Fo  recognise  the  excellence  of  the  Confucian 
morality,  but  hold  Fo  superior  to  Conf ucias, 
as  being  an  object  of  worship.  The  distinc- 
tions between  Fo-ism  and  the  Lamaism  of 
Thibetwillbeconsidered under Lamaism  [q.v.]. 
Unlike  other  forms  of  Buddhism,  Fo-ism 
has  no  regular,  graduated  hierarchy,  and 
though,  as  we  have  said,  a  worship  of  Fo  is 
recognised,  it  is  of  a  shadowy  character, 
almost  impalpable.  Ethical  writings  are  de- 
void of  reference  to  his  personal  rule,  and 
there  are  no  precepts  on  duties  owed  to  him. 
When  the  Buddhist  monk  is  called  to  his 
devotions  by  the  sound  of  the  wooden  bell,  he 
utters  the  aspiration  that  "  all  living  creatures 
may  become  enlightened ;  '*  there  is  no  address 
to  the  Supreme,  no  sympathy  even  with  ^ood 
in  the  struggle  against  eviL  Yet  (ioina 
is  studded  witii  Fo-ist  temples,  in  which,  the 
colossal  form  of  Buddha  and  two  attendants 
are  almost  always  seen ;  many  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  in  ruins,  and  the  offerings  are 
most  meagre.  Flowers  and  perfumes  are 
offered  to  him.  But,  generally  speaking, 
it  Ib  not  the  Buddha  of  India,  Sakya-Mouni. 
He  is  superseded  bv  Amitkbha,  or  Chneto 
(t.tf.  "Infinite  Light*"),  who  is  held  to  be  a 
more  perfect  Buddha  than  Sakya-Mouni, 
who  is  thought  to  have  retired  into  deep  ab- 
straction. To  Amitabha,  enthroned  for  ever 
on  a  lotus,  the  Fo-ist  looks  for  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  hopes  to  enter  into  his  paradise. 
The  history  of  this  change  of  deities  is  ob- 
scure, but  there  seems  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Christian  missions  in  the 
seventh  and  following  centuries  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  Fo-ism  is  a  flexible  creed,  and 
when  Christian  preachers — Latins,  NestoHans, 
and  others — dai^  to  plant  their  missions  in 
Peking,  the  speculation  which  they  excited  in 
the  Chinese  mind  seems  to  have  led  to  a  con- 
siderable adoption  of  Christian  phraseology 
and  some  mingling  with  the  ancient  faith. 
The  same  thing  showed  itself  some  years  later 
in  the  case  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  of  Amit£ibha*s  paradise  are 
apparently  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation [see  Christ  and  other  Mastera,  by  Hard- 
wick,  voL  iL,  p.  102],  only  the  central 
thought  of  the  New  Testament  is  omitted 
altogether — namely,  ihe  primary  necessity  of 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  as  the  condition  of 
blessedness.  Thus,  whereas  faith  in  Ami- 
t&bha  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  necefisary 
to  him  who  will  be  delivered  from  evil,  and 
the  phraseolo^  seems  clearly  to  echo  parts  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  there  is  no  hint  of  faith 
resulting  in  repentance  or  good  works:  the 
monks  of  Fo-ism  are  said,  indeed,  to  sorpass 
their  pupils  in  the  puerility  of  their  supersti- 
tions and  the  immorality  of  their  lives. 
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Foliot,  GiLBEBT,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
tfto^rards  of  London,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  concerned  in  the  contro- 
reny  between  Archbishop  Becket  and  King 
Heniy  II.,  siding  with  ihe  latter.  We  6r8t 
hear  of  Foliot  as  opposing  Becket's  election  to 
the  primacy.  Some  accnised  him  of  wanting 
the  archbishopric  himself,  or  the  removal  of 
the  Metropolitan  See  from  Canterbury  to 
London.  He  was  a  mous,  austere  man, 
and  of  great  learning.  In  1164  Foliot  went 
as  ambassador  to  Rome  (while  Becket  was 
in  exile  in  France),  to  aefend  the  King's 
cause,  and  to  accuse  the  Archbi^op  of  re- 
abtanoe  against  him,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  sequester^  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  In  1169,  when  Becket  was  re- 
called, Foliot  was  excommunicated,  and  had 
to  go  to  Rome  to  have  the  sentence  removed. 
When  the  King  did  penance  in  1174  for 
Becket's  murder,  Foliot  preached  the  sermon, 
in  which  he  said  the  King  was  g^ltless,  but 
that  his  words  had  been  misinteroreted.  He 
died  in  1187. 

Folkestone  Bitnal  Case.—Thiswas 
the  first  case  tried  under  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  and  beingregardedby  both  sides 
as  a  test  case,  was  elaborately  argued  first  be- 
fore the  judge.  Lord  Penzance,  and  then  (his 
sentence  bemg  appealed  against)  before  the 
Privy  CounciL  The  "three  aggrieved 
parifiliioners "  made  their  representation  on 
Aug.  10th,  1875,  the  case  was  heard  on  Jan. 
4th  and  5th  foUovring,  and  judgment  was 
given  by  Lord  Penzance  on  Feb.  3rd.  The 
matters  complained  of  were  the  following : — 

The  use  of  Ugfated  candles  when  not  required 
for  pmposes  of  li^t. 

*  The  wearmg  of  alb  and  cbasnble. 

The  mixing  of  water  with  the  Saorunental 
wina 

*  The  QM  of  wafer  bread. 

*  The  standing  eastward  during  the  oonaeoration 

prajer. 
The  aioging  the  Aanw  Dti  after  it. 
Commnoicating  with  one  penon  only. 
Aprooesaion  between  Matins  and  the  Com- 

nranion  Serrioe. 
▲  proceasion  ronnd  the  church    at  evening 

serrioe. 

*  The  placing  of  a  crociflz  (with  candles)  on 

the  rood  acreen. 
The  aettiog  up  of  pictures,  known  as  Stations  of 
theCroaa. 

Lord  Penzance  condemned  each  of  these 
pomts,  but  the  incn^nbent  TKev.  C.  J.  Ridsdale) 
only  appealed  upon  the  lour  marked  thus.* 
The  case  of  these  four  was  argued  in  Jan.  and 
Feb.,  1877,  and  on  May  12th  the  judgment  was 
delivered.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  and  care- 
fnllT  worded  document,  expressed  with  great 
moderation  and  gentleness.  It  forbade  ^e 
use  of  the  Vestmbnts  [q.v.],  considered 
the  wafer  bread  not  proven  against  the  in- 
combent,  allowed  the  Eastward  Position,  and 
pronounced  the  crucifix  unlawful,  as  having 
been  placed  without  a  faculty,  but  guarded 
the  judgment  b^  stating  that  the  Ordinary 
had  a  discretion  in  the  matter,  resting  on  his 


judgment  whether  such  an  ornament  would 
be  likely  to  be  turned  to  superstitious  uses. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  and 
Mr.  Ridsdale  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  declared  that  though  he  could  not 
conscientiously  admit  the  authority  of  the 
court,  yet  he  should  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
admonition  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  would 
give  him  written  authority  to  discontinue  the 
practices  in  dispute.  The  authority  was  g^ven, 
and  peace  was  at  once  restored. 

Followers  of  the  Lord  Jems.— 

The  name  of  a  congregation  so  returned  in 
the  Kegistrar-Geneial's  Report. 

Pont.— The  vessel  which  contains  the  water 
for  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism.  As 
that  sacrament  is  the  admission  into  the  spiri- 
tual temple,  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  it  is 
natural  that  the  instrument  and  symbol  of  bap- 
tism should  be  placed  near  the  chief  entrance 
or  extreme  west  of  the  material  temple.  Great 
varieties  of  form  and  arrangement  are  found 
in  ancient  fonts,  many  of  them  being  exquisite 
both  in  design  and  execution,  showing  that 
the  greatest  care  and  art  had  been  lavished  on 
them;  and  these  have  often  been  preserved 
through  the  successive  changes  which  have 
come  on  the  surrounding  buildings.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  have  many  more  Norman 
fonts  than  Norman  churches.  The  first  well- 
defined  shape  which  the  font  assumes  is  that 
of  a  circular  tub-shaped  vessel,  with  little 
ffrace  of  form.  Some  of  these  may  be  Saxon. 
Many  are  certainly  Norman.  [Baptism  ; 
Baptistbht.] 

Fontevraad,  Obdeb  of — A  religious 
Order  of  both  men  and  women,  founded  by 
Robert  of  Arbresle  in  1093,  under  the  title  of 
Fauperea  Chriiti,  The  rules  were  very  severe, 
involving  total  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine. 
At  one  time  there  were  a  great  number  of 
devotees  of  this  Order,  and  in  met  it  lasted  until 
the  great  Revolution,  when  it  was  abolished. 

Foot-pace. — The  name  given  to  the  broad 
step  immediately  roimd  the  Lord's  Table. 

Forbes,  Albxakdbb  Penrose,  D.C.L. 
\h,  1817,  d,  1875],  Bishop  of  Brechin,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  learned  theologians  of  his 
day,  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  judge,  Lord 
Medwyn.  He  went  out  to  India,  but  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  returned  to  England  and 
became  a  student  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  took  his  degree  in  1844,  and  was 
ordained  in  Scotland,  but  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds. 
After  two  years  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bre- 
chin, which  post  he  held  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Bishop  Forbes  was  an  able  and  active  writer, 
and  an  acute  controversialist,  his  chief  works 
being  commentaries  on  the  Canticles,  the  Peni- 
tential  Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers.  He  also  wrote  explanations  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
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Hti  was  the  principal  leader  of  what  was 
called  the  "Catholic  School"  in  Scotland, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  old  Scottish  Com- 
munion office,  for  which  he  was  severely  oen- 
surod  hy  some  of  his  countrymen.  But  even 
greater  than  his  literary  ability  was  his  deep 
spirituality  of  character,  which  gave  extra- 
ordinary power  to  his  preaching,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  his  Presb3rterian  neighbours 
were  all  proud  of  him,  and  testified  ueir  re- 
spect by  crowding  to  his  f uneraL  "  He  was  a 
man,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  of  devoted  life 
and  labour,  of  wide  learning,  of  balanced 
mind,  uniting  with  a  strong  grasp  of  Catholic 
principles  the  spirit  of  a  true  historic  student, 
and  a  genuine  zeal  for  literary  culture." 

Forbes,  John,  a  Scotch  Episcopalian 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  bom  in  1593,  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1619  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  to  Aberdeen  University, 
a  professorship  founded  by  his  father.  During 
the  struggle  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  he  showed  great  toleration,  but 
as  one  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Doctors"  carried  on 
a  dispute  with  the  Covenanters.  In  1640  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  till  1646.  While 
here  he  carried  on  a  debate  with  Vossius,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  scholar  [Vossius,  Gbra&d], 
whether  St.  Augustine's  opinion  concerning 
Grace  was  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  Forbes  died  in  1648,  two 
years  after  his  return  to  Aberdeen.  His  chief 
works  are  in  favour  of  toleration,  as  Irenieum 
Amatoribua  Veritatit  et  Facts  in  EceleHa 
Scotiana  [1629]  and  A  Peaceable  Warning  to 
the  Subfects  in  (icotland [IQZS'].  He  also  wrote 
Jnstruciionet  Misiorico-Theologica, 

FormosiUlv  Bishop  of  Porto,  in  Etruria,  in 
the  ninth  century,  succeeded  Stephen  Y.  as 
Pope.  In  878  he  had  been  excommunicated, 
with  many  others,  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  for 
having  contested  with  the  Pope  the  election  of 
a  new  emperor,  but  Martin  II.  removed  the 
sentence,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  See  in 
882.  In  February,  891,  Formosus  crowned 
Stephen  V.  as  Pope,  and  when  the  latter  died, 
later  in  the  yetur,  Formosus  was  elected  as  his 
successor.  The  election  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition at  Home,  for  in  the  first  place  it  was 
contrary  to  the  canonical  law  l^t  bishops 
should  be  translated  from  one  See  to  another, 
and  the  feet  that  Formosus  had  previously 
been  degraded  and  excommunicated  was  an 
additional  reason  against  his  claim.  Besides 
this,  a  contrary  fection  had  fixed  upon  Ser- 
gino  as  the  new  Pope,  and  were  about  to 
crown  him  when  the  partisans  of  Formosus 
interposed  and  persisted  in  inaugurating  him. 
In  892  Formosus  crowned  Lambert,  son  of 
King  Guido  of  Italy,  as  his  fether^s  colleague, 
but  soon  afterwards  invited  Amulf,  King  of 
Germany,  to  take  the  crown,  and  actually 


crowned  him  at  Rome  in  895.  Formosus  died 
in  896,  and  his  body  was  treated  with  great 
indignity  by  Stephen  VI.,  who  had  long 
wished  to  occupy  the  Papal  See. 

Formillary. — A  compilation  of  prayers 
or  articles  of  belief.  The  Prayer  Book  may 
be  called  a  formularp,  as  it  contains  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church. 

FoMiarii,  or  FossoresP*  Diggers"].— 
Men  appointed  by  the  early  Church  to  bury 
the  dead.  This  duty  was  at  first  performed 
voluntarily  by  the  Christian  brethren,  but  as 
Christianity  spread  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appoint  men  for  the  purpose,  and  this  was 
done  by  the  presbyters  of  the  tituli  of  Borne 
at  the  people's  expense. 

Foster,  John  [*.  1768,rf.  1843].— A  Baptist 
minister,  best  known  for  his  excellent  Estayi. 
These  were  published  in  1805, and  comprise:— 

1.  On  a  Man's  toriting  Memoir  $  of  HitMtlf; 

2.  On  Decision  of  Character;  8.  On  the  Ap- 
plication of  the  Epithet  Romantic  ;  4.  On  some 
of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  hat 
been  rendered  less  acceptable  to  IWsons  of  Culti- 
vated Taste.  These  have  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  are  still  considered  models  of 
clearness  and  purity  in  English  style. 

Foz,  Gboroe,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  [q.v.],  was  bom  at  Drayton,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1624.  He  began  by  keeping 
sheep,  and  then  was  apprenticed  to  a  rfioe- 
maker  in  Nottingham,  till  he  was  nineteen, 
when  his  religious  impressions  became  so 
strong  that  he  gave  up  his  work,  and 
wandered  through  the  country.  His  friends 
persuaded  him  to  return  home,  where  he  staved 
for  a  short  time,  but  again  in  1646  he  left 
them.  He  discontinued  hisattendance  at  public 
worship,  saying  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  education,  but  the  presence 
of  God  in  the  heart,  that  qualified  for  the 
ministry.  He  first  began  teaching  his  doc- 
trine at  Manchester  in  1648,  and  at  the  same 
time  started  the  customs  peculiar  to  his  fol- 
lowers, e.g.  the  adoption  of  the  terms  "thee" 
and  "  thou,"  the  refusal  to  take  any  oaths,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  all  tokens  of  reQ>ect, 
as  taking  off  the  hat,  and  using  the  word 
"  sir.'*  These  customs,  quite  as  much  as  his 
religious  opinions  in  themselves,  were  causes 
of  his  persecution.  After  preadiing  at  Man- 
chester, he  travelled  through  the  midland 
counties,  exhorting  the  people  to  give  up 
all  forms  of  vice  and  adopt  the  Christian 
gpraces.  His  followers  were  first  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Quakers  "  at  Derby,  in  1650.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  taken  up  by  teaching  and 
imprisonment.  In  1655  he  was  brought  before 
Cromwell,  who  dismissed  him,  pronouncing  his 
character  and  doctrine  to  be  blameless.  In 
1671  he  went  to  America,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  vas 
imprisoned  at  Woroester,  and  Uien  went  to 
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Holland  and  North  Germany,  where  hia 
tenets  took  a  firm  root  He  died  in  Londoni 
Jan.  18th,  1691. 

Fox  was  not  an  educated  man,  nor  a  clever 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  is  held  up  to 
bitter  ridicule  by  Macaulay,  who  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  last  to  appreciate  enthusiasm 
and  self-sacrifice  like  his.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  reason  to  think  that  at  times  he  was, 
if  not  actually  disordered  in  mind,  on  the  verge 
of  being  so.  But  with  all  its  verdage,  and 
occuional  sheer  nonsense,  his  Journal  is  at 
the  bottom  a  noble  book,  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  the  most  genuine  piety ;  and  his  chief 
aad  foremost  doctrine,  of  the  indwelling  and 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  every  man,  was  one  peculiarly 
needing  to  be  enforced  in  the  times  in  which 
hehred. 

Foz,  RiCHABD  [b.  1466,  d.  1528],  Bishop 
Mcceesively  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  WeUs, 
Duifaam,  and  Winchester,  founder  of  Corpus 
C^iristi  College,  Oxford,  and  the  patron  of  (>u>- 
dinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  made  his  chaplain, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  ungratefully  done 
his  best  to  supplant  his  bene&^or  in  the  royal 
favour.  The  beautiful  chantry  of  Fox  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Winchester 
OathedraL 

ToxBf  John,  the  martyrologist,  was  bom 
atBoeton,in  Lincolnshire,  ml  51 7.  He  became 
titadent  at  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford,  in  1533, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College.  He  early  showed  an  inclination  for 
Latin  poetry,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
Fathers  and  Church  history.  In  1545  he 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
▼as  expelled  from  his  college  in  consequence. 
He  becWe  tutor  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  mmily, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  children,  but  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  the 
oonntry  and  went  to  Basle.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1559,  where  he  received  a  pre- 
hendal  stall  at  Salisbury,  the  living  of  Cripple- 
gate«  and  a  stall  at  Durham.  The  probable 
cause  of  his  not  receiving  more  preferment,  is 
that  he  was  a  rig^d  Calvmist,  and  refused  to 
ubscribe  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  He  died 
in  1587,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.  The  work  for  which 
John  Foxe  is  famed  is  his  History  of  the  Acts 
99d  Monumentt  of  the  Churchy  commonly  known 
as  /«r/«  Book  of  Martyrs,  He  received  the 
help  of  Cranmer  and  others,  and  took  eleven 
years  to  complete  it.  The  first  English  edition 
appeared  in  1563.  It  was  ordered  to  be  put 
in  the  hall  of  every  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  and  in  all  coUeges,  etc,  and  it  has  g^ne 
throng  many  editions.  Foxe  is  the  author 
of  sonie  oth^  treatises,  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  There  is  a  Latin  play  of  his  extant, 
entitled  de  Chriato  Triumphante, 

AruLcLiy  St.,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
^  Franciscans  [q.^O*  "^^^^  ^"^  **  Assisi, 
in  Umbria,  m  1182.    He  was  first  christened 


John,  but  when  his  father,  Peter  Bemardini, 
who  had  been  trading  in  France,  returned, 
he  changed  the  name  to  Francesco.  Li  his 
youth  he  was  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure,  but 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  generous  to 
the  poor.  He  fought  in  one  of  the  wars  that 
were  perpetually  breaking  out  between  Assisi 
and  rerugia,  and  being  captured  remained 
in  prison  a  year.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
he  fell  sick,  and  on  his  recovery  had  lost 
aU  delight  in  his  former  pleasures.  He 
felt  he  had  something  better  in  him,  and 
while  he  was  pausing  to  decide  he  heard  that 
Walter  of  Brienne  was  about  to  set  out  against 
the  C^ermans,  so  Francis  joined.  When  he 
had  marched  as  far  as  Spoleto  he  was  taken 
iU  again,  and  saw  a  vision  telling  him  to  re- 
turn home,  which  he  did.  He  now  utterly 
changed  his  manner  of  life.  Calling  poverty 
**  his  bride,*'  he  resolved  never  to  refuse  alms 
to  any  poor  person,  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  threw  down  all  the  gold  he  had  on  the 
altar  at  St.  Peter's,  exchanged  clothes  with  the 
beggars  outside,  and  began  to  beg  with  them. 
His  Either  not  understanding  him,  shut  him  up 
for  some  time,  and  brought  him  before  the 
Bishop,  in  whose  presence  St  Francis  declared 
''Peter  Bemardini  was  my  father;  I  have 
now  but  one  Father,  He  that  is  in  heaven."  He 
spent  some  time  tending  the  lepers  in  the 
hospital  at  Gubbio,  and  on  his  return  to  Assisi, 
began  to  build  up  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Damian,  boggling  the  materials,  and  working 
with  his  own  hands.  In  time  his  townsmen 
saw  his  earnestness,  oeased  to  despise  him,  and 
eventually  many  joined  in  his  work.  He  siter- 
wards  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Maria  degU  An- 
geli  or  the  Portiunoula.  One  day,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  1208,  he 
heard  the  text,  "  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  eiioes, 
nor  yet  staves.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  sapng. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  This  he 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  message  to  him,  so  he 
began  preaching.  He  soon  ^ined  followers, 
the  first  two  bemg  Bernard  di  Quintavelle  and 
Pietro  de  Catania,  both  fellow-townsmen.  He 
chose  a  rule  for  them,  by  opening  the  Gk)spelB 
three  times,  and  taking  the  texts  thus  found. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  gained  the  approval  of 
Pope  Lmocent  III.,  though  at  first  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  They  then  settled  at  the 
Portiuncula,  going  continually  on  missionanr 
journeys.  In  1219  St.  Francis  went  to  preadi 
to  the  Mohammedans,  with  some  of  the 
brethren,  where  he  was  taken  before  the 
Sultan,  and  offered  to  enter  a  fire  with  the 
priests  of  Islam,  to  show  the  truth  of  his  words. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Assisi  he  saw  a 
vision  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  ever  afterwards 
bore  marks  of  nails  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  wound  in  his  side.  He  died  two  years  later, 
Oct.  4th,  1226.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
sermons,  treatises,  and  hymns. 
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Francis  of  Paula,  founder  of  the 
FrandBcan  Order  of  the  MinimB,  was  bom  at 
Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  entered  the 
monastery  of  San  Marco  on  his  return  from 
pilgrimage  with  his  parents  to  his  patron 
saint,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  to  a  cave  near  Reggio 
and  became  a  hermit.  His  fame  soon  spread, 
and  he  was  joined  by  manyt  bo  that  by  1436 
he  founded  an  Order.  They  followed  the 
Franciscans,  to  whose  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  they  added  a  fourth  of 
perpetufiil  fasting,  and  kept  Lent  the  whole  year. 
Francis  gave  them  the  motto  of  "  Charity." 
Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  the  Order  in  1476,  and 
Alexander  VI.  gave  them  the  title  of  Minims, 
because  they  called  themselves  the  least  of  all 
in  the  Church  of  God,  Francis  grew  famed 
as  a  miracle- worker,  and  Louis  XI.,  who  was 
dying  at  Plessis-le-Tours,  sent  for  him  and 
implored  him  to  prolong  his  life,  which  the 
Saint  declared  his  inability  to  do.  Louis's 
successors,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII. ,  kept 
Francis  in  France,  where  he  founded  many 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1 607.  He  was  canon- 
ised by  Leo  X.  in  1519,  and  Charles  VIIL 
founded  and  endowed  the  church  of  Trinita 
de  Monti  at  Rome  in  his  honour. 

Francis  of  St.  Domingo.— A  Portn- 
guese  Dominican,  whose  pious  zeal  led  him 
and  several  of  his  brother-monks  to  undertake 
missionary  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  laboured  with  much  success  here.  He 
then  went  on  to  Formosa,  and  converted 
many  pagans  to  Christianity.  At  length, 
in  hu  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  people  and 
the  governing  body,  who  were  engaged  in  a 
cruel  civil  war,  he  lost  his  life,  being  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  a.d.  1633. 

Francis  of  Sales,  St.,  Bishop  and 
*Prince  of  Geneva,  and  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of 
Sales,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  on  Aug.  2l8t, 
1667.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  An- 
necy, and,  finding  himself  inclined  to  the 
profession  of  an  ecclesiastic,  took  the  clerical 
tonsure  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  afterwards 
travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  He  studied  under 
Genebrard  and  Maldonatus  till  1584,  when  he 
went  to  Padua,  to  study  civil  law  under 
Panciroli.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino.  Francis  gained 
a  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  commenced  Doctor  in  Laws.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  returning  by  Loreto 
and  Venice  to  Savoy.  He  found  that  his 
father  had  obtained  for  him  the  appointment 
of  counsellor  to  the  senate  of  Chambery,  but 
St.  Francis  had  become  possessed  by  a  great 
desire  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Church. 
Being  the  eldest  son,  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  inform  his  father,  so  in  his  perplexity 
consulted  his  cousin,  Louis  of  Sales,  Canon 


of  Gtoeva,  through   whose   mediation    the 
Count  of  Sales  was  reluctantly  induced  to 
surrender  his  son.    Thus,  in  1591,  Francis 
was  ordained.     He  at  once  be^n  preaching, 
and  attracted  all  who  heard  him  by  his  power- 
ful and  pleasant  voice   and  animated    and 
earnest  manner.    He  was  made  President  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  at    Annecy,  but    in 
1594  was  sent  as  one  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  valleys  of  Savoy.    The  city  of  Geneva, 
which  was   an    independent   republic,  had 
gained  possession  of  the  territories  of  G^x, 
Temi,  and  Gaillard,  all  peopled  by  Zwing- 
lians  and  Calvinists.      C3aude   de  Granier, 
Bishop  of  C^eneva,  wishing  to  reconvert  them 
to  their  former  faith,  sent  out  several  of  his 
clergy,  among  them  Francis  and  his  cousin 
Louis.    It  is  said  that  when  they  arrived  at 
Tonon,  the  capital  of  Chablais,  itcontained  only 
seven    Roman  Catholics,  but  on  Christinas 
Eve,  1597,  eight  hundred  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Holy  Communion.     He  even 
made    an    attempt    to    convert    Thbodobb 
Bbza  [q.v.].     On  his  return   to  Annecy   in 
1599    he   was   appointed  coadjutor    to    the 
Bishop  of  G^eva  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Nicopolis.     At  first  he  refused  the  post, 
but  consented  at  the  request  of  Pope  Clement 
Vm.    He  was  obliged  to  defer  his  consecra- 
tion, being  seized  with  an  illness  which  nearly 
proved  fatal ;  but  he  recovered,  and  went  to 
France  to  resume   his   missionary  labours. 
Cardinal  Perron  used  to  say  that  he  himself 
could  confute  any  heretic,  but  their  conviction 
and  persuasion  could  not  be  effected  without 
the  assistance  of  the  coadjutor  of   Geneva. 
Father    BeruUe,  afterwards    Cardinal,   con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  rule  for  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory.    Henry  TV,,  charmed 
with  his  preaching,  offered  him  20,000  livres 
pension  and  the  &ret  vacant  bishopric,  but  he 
refused  and  returned  to  Savoy.     On  the  way 
he  heard  that  Granier  was  dead,  and  he  was 
now  sole  bishop.  He  retired  for  twenty  days  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  consecration,  which 
took  place  On  Dec  8th,  1602.    His  first  care 
was  to  reform  his  diocese  and  to  reg^ulate 
all  the  religious  houses,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  work  of  preaching  to  the  Calvin- 
ists, of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  converted 
72,000.    In  1610  he  began  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation,  with  the  help  of  the  Barone«8  of 
Chantal.    In   1618,   finding  that  his  health 
was  failing,  he  appointed  his  brother,  John 
Francis  of  SelIcs,  his  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Chalcedon.      Francis  died  of   a 
paralytic  stroke  at  Lyons,  Dec.  25th,  1622. 
He  was  buried  at  Lyons,  but  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  Annecy  on  Jan.  29  th,  on 
which  day  his  festival  is  held  bjr  the  Roomish 
Church.    St.  Francis  wrote  many  practical 
discourses,  of  which  the  chief  is  his  Iniro4hie' 
tion  to  a  Devout  Life. 

Francis  Zavier.    [Xavier.] 

FranoiflCaiUh  —  One  of   the   principal 
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Men  of  Mendicant,  Grty,  or  Freaehing  Friar* 
[HorDiCANT  Fbiabs],  who  took  their  name 
irom  their  founder,  St.  Francis  of  Aasisi 
fq-T.].  The  society  of  Fraterculi  ("Little 
bi^hren  **),  by  which  name  Francis  ordained 
that  his  disciples  should  be  called,  was  patron- 
ised by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Honorius  HI.  in  1223 ;  for  the 
popes  thought  that  it  might  in  some  deg^ 
remedy  tiie  corrupt  state  of  the  Church.  The 
Fnndacans  first  came  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  UL,  and  set  up  an  establishment  at 
Canterbury  in  1224,  and,  like  the  Dominicans, 
Boon  gained  much  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
which  had  formerly  belong^  to  the  regular 
monasteries.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  they  accomplished  this  purpose  and 
poshed  Uieir  way,  the  following  bold 
"minde**  is  recorded.  Some  ol  their 
namber  were  on  the  way  to  Oxford  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  a  Benedictine  abbey. 
At  first  the  abbot  believed  that  they  were 
jugglers,  and  anticipating  sport,  gave  orders 
that  they  ^oold  be  admitted,  but  finding 
out  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  refused  to 
allow  them  the  shelter  that  they  asked,  and 
turned  them  oat  of  doors.  A  young  monk 
took  pity  on  them,  gave  them  some  food,  and 
hid  them  in  a  hay-loft  for  the  night.  After- 
wards he  went  to  bed  himself,  and  dreamt 
that  Si  Benedict  appeared,  and  charged  the 
abbot  with  having  neglected  to  carry  out  the 
rules  which  he  had  appointed,  upon  which 
oar  Lord  commanded  that  the  abbot  should 
be  hanged.  Hien  St.  Francis  came  and 
claimed  as  his  own  the  young  monk  who  had 
befriended  the  Franciscans;  upon  which  he 
awoke,  and  went  to  tell  the  abbot,  but  found 
him  and  tiie  rest  of  the  monks  strangled  in 
their  ceQs.  The  report  of  this  tragedy  circu- 
lated thronghoat  England,  and  thenceforward 
the  Franciscan  friars  met  with  abetter  recep- 
tion. After  their  power  was  increased  they  bie- 
Cfine  celebrated  for  their  theology,  which  was 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  time,  though  they 
pnctised  too  mnch  subtilty  and  ingenuity  in 
their  arguments ;  and  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  members  of 
their  own  society,  but  travelled  about  through 
the  kingdom,  preaching  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  chose  to  listen.  About  this  time  colleges 
vere  first  instituted  at  the  universities,  and 
for  two  or  three  centuries  the  most  learned 
BKmbers  belonged  to  this  Order.  In  course 
of  time  the  more  ancient  Orders  were  ronsed 
to  endeavour  to  rival  the  Franciscans  in 
learning,  and  colleges  were  endowed  at  Ox- 
ford ai^  Cambridge  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  from  the  different  monasteries. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
^^nnciscans  had  fifty-five  houses  in  England 

lE^aaeky  Sbbastiak  f^.  at  Donauworth, 
1499;  rf.  at  Basle,  1642].— He  at  first  held  a  post 
at  Guitenfeld  as  EvangeUoal  preacher,  but 


resigTied  it  in  1528  in  order  to  join  the  Ana- 
baptists. Not  being  satisfied  with  their 
creed,  he  determined  to  be  independent  of  any 
particular  sect,  and  to  follow  the  line  of  an 
eclectic.  He  believed  all  sin  to  be  of  equal 
magnitude,  and  maintained  that  men  ought  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
attending  much  to  the  letter.  With  the  in- 
tention of  spreading  his  opinions,  he  set  up  a 
printing  press  as  his  means  of  livelihood,  and 
published  many  theological  works,  some  of 
them  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  some  those  of  the  Protestant. 
He  contrived  by  this  means  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  indignation  of  both  parties ;  and 
the  divines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  who 
met  at  Smalcald  in  1 540,  entrusted  Melancthon 
with  the  task  of  confuting  Franck's  fanaticism. 
The  latter  suffered  much  persecution,  and  was 
driven  from  place  to  place.  Luther  occasion- 
ally took  part  in  the  storm  raised  against  him. 

Franckey  Attotjst  Hbkmakn  [b,  1663, 
d,  1727],  a  native  of  Lubeck,  was  an  eminent 
religious  teacher  of  his  day,  but  more  &mou8 
for  his  practical  philanthropy.  In  1698,  having 
for  the  previous  three  years  gathered  into  his 
house  a  large  number  of  poor  orphans,  he 
founded  for  them  at  Halle  the  fint  Orphan 
Home,  the  model  of  many  which  have  been 
founded  since.  It  grew  mightily — so  much  so 
that  he  had  2,000  orphans  under  his  care  when 
he  died.  He  had  never  appealed  to  Govern- 
ment for  help  in  this  good  work :  his  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  were  so  widely  known,  that 
voluntary  contributions  fiowed  in  unasked. 
He  had  set  them  to  work  as  printers,  and  now 
the  establishment  is  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lishing houses  in  Germany. 

Franconia,  House  of. — This  family 
was  the  second  great  line,  after  the  Karlings, 
which  ruled  over  the  **  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
The  Franconian  period  followed  the  Saxon 
[Saxont,  House  of],  and  comprised  the  reigns 
of  four  Emperors— viz.  Conrad  II.  [1024-39], 
Henry  III.  [1039-561,  Henry  IV.  [1066- 
1106],  Henry  V.  [1106-25].  During  this 
period  the  Pope  shook  off  the  Imperial  yoke, 
and  began  the  tight  for  supremacy,  which 
lasted  almost  three  hundred  years.  The 
derg^  and  secular  princes  united  against  the 
Emperors,  and  took  advantage  of  the  Papal 
efforts  to  secure  their  own  independence. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  to  Rome, 
and  (sdled  a  synod  to  depose  three  rival  Popes 
— Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  IV.,  and  Gregory 
VI.,  appointing  in  their  place  a  German, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  11.  The  great 
struggle  of  Henry  IV.  against  Hildebrand  is 
told  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  investiture  question 
was  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
[Concordat.] 

Frankaknoign. — ^Thetenureof  property 
by  religious  persons  or  communities  in  liberam 
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ele0mo$ynamf  "  in  free  aliiifl."  Such  tenants 
were  bound  to  offer  prayers,  masses,  or  other 
Divine  Serrices  for  the  souls  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs,  and  therefore  were  quit  of 
temporal  duty  or  service  for  such  possessions. 
It  was  by  this  tenure  that  almost  all  ancient 
monasteries  held  their  possessions,  and  many 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  the  Reformation 
the  tenure  of  frankalmoigns  was  continued, 
though  the  nature  of  the  services  was  ''al- 
tered, and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  "  [Blackstone]. 

Traaks. — The  name  of  a  powerful  Teu- 
tonic tribe,  who  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  history  of  mod^n  Europe. 
They  established  themselves  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  pushing  the  Goths 
into  the  south-west  part  of  Franoe,  and 
establishing  a  kin^om,  which  they  strength- 
ened by  entering  mto  close  alliance  with  the 
orthodox  cler^,  the  Goths  having  alienated 
them  by  holding  Arian  doctrines.  Two  great 
dynasties  succeeded  each  other  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  first  was 
the  Merovingian,  the  first  monarch  of  which 
was  Clovis  [q.v.],  the  second  the  Carlovingian, 
named  after  CHarles  Martel.  In  the  latest 
historical  form  of  nomenclature,  these  two 
lines  are  known  as  the  Meerwings  and  the 
Karlings.  The  greatest  member  of  the  latter 
race  was  Charles  the  Great,  oonmumly  known 
as  Charlemagne,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Blartel.  [Charles.]  His  coronation  as  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  in  800,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  in  fact,  had  never 
ceased  in  theory  to  exist.  Henceforward  it 
was  known  as  the  **  Holy  Roman  Empire,*' 
and  it  continued,  though  with  many  changes, 
until  the  year  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it.     [Roman  Emfibb.] 

Fraternity. — A  term  applied  to  some 
religious  societies  formed  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, or  chiefly  to  insure  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  or  the  per- 
formance of  certain  devotional  practices. 

Fraticelli. — A  name  given  to  a  body  of 
Franciscan  friars,  who  formed  themselves  into 
an  independent  community  under  two  Minor- 
ite monks,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine  v.,  who  established  them  by  a  Bull  in 
1294.  They  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
lived  on  the  charity  of  the  populace.  The 
Fraticelli  were  much  hated  by  the  other  Fran- 
ciscans, and  in  1302  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  dis- 
solved the  Bull,  upon  which  the  brethren  fled 
into  Sicily,  and  united  themselves  with  the 
sect  of  the  Beghards,  to  whom  they  declared 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
no  longer  needed  the  sacraments,  being  free 
from  sin.  Clement  V.  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate them,  without  success,  in  1312 ;  and, 
as  their  fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  John 
XXII.  had  recourse  to  the  Inquisition,  which 


he  entrusted  with  the  task  of  tA»mjang  out 
the  heresy.  From  this  time  the  Fratioelli 
gradually  disappeared,  or  became  merged  in 
other  sects  of  heretics.  They  based  their 
doctrine  chiefly  upon  a  commentary  on  the 
Revelation,  by  Peter  John  Oliva,  a  friar  ol  the 
monastery  of  Beziers. 

Free  and  Open  Chiireh  Move- 
ment.   [Socisnss.] 

Free  Cluristiaas  [10] ;  Frbb  G&acb 
Gospel  Chkistians  [1];  Frbb  Gospel  Ch&is- 
TiAKs  [7]:  Fbbb  Gospbllbbs  [3];  F&bb 
Chbistiak  Chubch  [2].  The  names  of  cer- 
tain, religious  bodies  as  given  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's Report.  The  numbers  after 
each  are  those  ot  places  of  worship  duly 
registered  in  the  name  of  each,  in  Ikigland 
and  Wales. 

Free  dmreh  of  Snglaad.— A  name 
taken  by  a  few  congregations,  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  dissitisfied  with  some  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church. 
The  Registrar-GeneraPs  return  gives  thirty- 
three  places  of  worship  registered  under  this 

title.      [DiSSBNTBBS  ] 

Free  ChnrGb  of  Sooiland.  [Scor- 
lawd.] 

Free  Congregatioiui.  [Fsibnds  of 
Light.] 

Free-Spirit  Brethren.  [Bubth&en 
OF  TUB  Free  Sphut.] 

Freethinkers.    [Rationalists.] 

Free-wilL — ^The  Necessarian  or  Fatalist 
view  of  actions  and  events  can  never  be  re- 
conciled with  the  felt  freedom  of  the  human 
wilL  As  long  as  self-consciousness  and  self- 
determination  co-ejdst  in  every  man's  bosom, 
every  man  will/<^/  himself  a  fiee  and  respons- 
ible agent,  be  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  what  they  may.  As  regards  self-con- 
sciousness, the  very  power  to  think  involves 
the  separate  existence  of  the  thinker ;  and  the 
^ulty  of  perception,  whether  the  object  per- 
ceived be  material  or  mental,  shows  the  reality 
of  the  inner  self  that  perceives.  With  re- 
spect to  self-determination,  exercise  of  will  is 
implied  in  the  term.  If  the  mind  were  passive 
under  impressions  from  without,  there  could 
be  no  self -consciousness,  and  if  thoughts  and 
desires  from  within  could  not  be  resisted, 
there  could  be  no  praise  nor  blame,  because 
there  could  be  no  merit  nor  demerit.  The 
Necessarian  view  then,  which  thus  ezplaiiis 
away  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature, 
can  never  be  practically  accepted  by  the  good 
sense  of  mankind  at  large.  Society  wouM 
become  impossible  und^  such  conditions; 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  we  should 
have  no  more  reason  to  resent  the  well-aimed 
stab  of  an  assassin  than  the  random  kick  of  a 
horse. 

Looked    at    theologically,    the     question 
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vhether  man's  will  is  free  or  not  depends  very 
mach  on  the  extent  of  the  mischief  introduced 
by  Adam's  fall,  whether  the  depravation  of 
man^s  nature  in  consequence  was  total  or  only 
partial.  Those  who  take  the  first  view  would 
oeay  to  man  all  volition  in  a  good  direction,  and 
would  make  him  a  mere  machine  for  irresist- 
ible giace  to  use,  or  not  to  use,  as  it  likes ; 
those  who  hold  the  second  view,  though  they 
consider  man's  corruption  through  the  Fall  to 
be  very  serious,  yet  look  on  it  as  partial  only. 
Thej  assert  that  man  is  still  in  God's  image, 
33  originally  created,  though  it  is  much  ob- 
literated [Gen.  ix.  6;  James  iii.  9],  and  hence 
they  infer  that  though  man  needs  the  help  of 
grace,  he  can  co-operate  with  it,  and  must  do 
80  if  he  is  to  reap  the  benefit.  According  to 
tiiis  view,  nature  and  g^race  supplement  each 
other ;  and  while  nature  dies  out  for  grace, 
gzaoe  meets  the  cravings  of  nature. 

This  last  opinion  has  upon  the  whole  most 
commended  itself  to  modem  theology.  It  is 
generally  held  that  in  the  Fall  man  did  not 
lose  his  entire  freedom  of  will,  but  that,  al- 
though that  will  became  fatally  and  strongly 
and  universally  biassed  in  a  wrong  direction, 
there  yet  remain  some  instinctive  leanings  to- 
wards the  right  once  natural  to  it.  This  being 
BO,  co-operating  grace  is  all  that  is  necessary  at 
conversion,  when  old  inclinations  to  evil,  and 
the  long  thraldom  of  bad  habits,  have  to  be 
orercome.  As  for  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
on  the  point,  if  it  says  that  '*  the  Lord  opened 
Lydia's  heart  to  attend  unto  the  things  that 
»ere  spoken ; "  if  it  declares  that  it  is  '*  God 
that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do ; "  if  believers 
are  called  "His  workmanship,  created  unto 
good  works;  " — on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
"strive" ;  we  are  to  "ask,  seek,  and  knock," 
and  to  "work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  In  such  a  scheme 
hoth  God's  co-operating  grace  and  man's  co- 
operating will  have  each  their  place  and  part 
a«igned  to  them. 

It  is  needless  to  enter,  in  addition,  on  the 
l"*torical  aspect  of  the  question ;  how,  among 
the  Schoolmen,  Thomas  Aquinas  took  one  side, 
^  Dims  Sootus  the  other;  how,  again,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Franciscans  main- 
tained the  one  view,  and  the  Dominicans  the 
other ;  with  a  host  of  other  names  that  might 
be  mentioned.  ITie  present  state  of  the  con- 
troversy may  be  well  summed  up  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  follows :  there  is  '*  the 
pace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we 
inay  have  a  good  will ;  and  wwking  with  us 
{cooperarUe)  when  we  have  that  good  will." 

French  Reformed  Clmrch.  [Hu- 
crwoTs.] 

Freeoo. — ^A  painting  on  damp,  freshly 
laid  plaster,  with  water-colours  which  are  cap- 
able of  resisting  injury  by  the  lime.  Fresco 
pointing  was  much  used  for  wall  decorations 
among  the  wealthy  Komans,  while  distemper 
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was  employed  as  a  substitute  by  those  less 
able  to  afford  it.  This  style  of  painting  was 
adopted  later  by  Christians,  and  in  mural 
decorations  they  even  copied  the  designs  of 
heathen  painters,  taking  care  to  exclude  any- 
thing idolatrous,  and  to  introduce  devices 
symbolic  of  their  own  faith.  For  a  long  time 
they  refrained  from  illustrating  scenes  from 
Christ's  life,  in  their  horror  of  anything  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  contented  themselves 
with  conventional  designs  or  arabesques. 
The  earliest  fresco  paintings  of  Christian  art 
are  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  (end  of  four- 
teenth century),  in  the  Church  of  Assisi,  in 
the  Cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena,  and  in 
the  San  Spirito  at  Florence.  The  art  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  hands  of  Kaffaelle  and 
Michel  Angelo,  and  after  their  time  gradually 
declined.  It  was  again  revived  in  the  present 
century  by  the  skill  of  the  German  painters 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  and  others. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  the  restored 
art  was  Ludwig  IL,  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Ludwigs-Kirche  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Munich  are  resplendent  with  modem 
frescoes.  There  is  a  very  fine  one  at  All 
Saints*  Church,  Margaret  Street,  London,  by 
Mr.  Dyce. 

Z^rewen,  Accepted,  eldest  son  of  John 
Frewen,  rector  of  Northiam,  in  Sussex,  was 
bom  in  1688.  He  was  educated  in  the  Free 
School  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  demy. 
Fellow,  and  divinity-reader.  He  then  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  Germany 
and  Spain.  While  he  was  in  the  latter  place 
Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  heard  him 
preach,  and  the  sermon  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  him,  so  that  when  he  became  King 
Frewen  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains.  He 
afterwards  became  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  continued  about  eighteen 
years,  and  was  four  times  Vice-Chancellor,  as 
well  as  Dean  of  Gloucester  and  prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1C44  he  became  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  where  he  stayed  till 
1660,  when  he  became  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  died  in  1664,  and  is  buried  imder  the  east 
window  of  York  Cathedral.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence. 

FreylixLghaxiJien,  Johann  Anastasius 
[b,  1670,  d.  1739].— A  German  theological 
writer  of  the  Pietist  school,  and  a  writer  of 
some  very  beautiful  hymns,  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  in  Miss  Winkworth's 
Zt/ra  Germanieay  and  thence  have  found  their 
way  into  most  of  our  popular  hymn-books. 

Friar  [Lat.  frater,  Fr.  /r«*^].  —  This 
name  is  applied  now  to  all  Orders  of  monks, 
but  it  was  formerly  the  distinguishing  title 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  of  which  the  four 
principal  ones  were  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey 
FriurSy  founded  1210;   the  Dominicans,  or 
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Black  Friars  [12161;  the  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars  [1245]  ;  ana  the  Augustines  [1256]. 

FriarSi  Observant,  or  Obsarvaatines. 

— A  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  who  in  the 
thirt«oiith  century  separated  themselves  from 
their  brethren,  on  account  of  the  relaxation 
in  discipline  permitted  by  their  minister- 
ffeneral,  Elias  of  Cortona.  The  Observantines 
desired  to  keep  up  the  orig^inal  strictness  of 
their  rule,  and  lived  apart  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing,  after  the  manner  of  hermits, 
while  their  brethren  remained  in  the  convents, 
living  under  the  relaxed  rule,  and  were  called 
Conventuals. 

Friday.    [Week.] 

Fridolixiy  St. — A  native  of  Ireland,  who 
followed  the  example  of  Columbanus  by  going 
missionary  journeys  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  is  memorable  for  the  monastery  he 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  near 
Seckingen. 

Fridatole»  or  Frith-stool.— Literally, 

"the  stool  of  peace."  Formerly  there  were 
in  certain  churches,  of  which  Hexham  and 
Beverley  are  examples,  stone  seats  placed  near 
the  altar  for  those  who  claimed  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  Any  criminal  escaping  to  one 
of  these  might  enjoy  his  life  and  liberty. 

Friends,  The  Society  of. — A  religious 
body,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
*•  Quakers,"  founded  in  1646  by  George  Fox, 
the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  weaver,  whose 
tenets  stand  in  the  strongest  antagonism  to 
what  we  may  call  external  worship,  and  who, 
it  has  been  well  said,  offer  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a  Christian  body  "  without  a  creed, 
a  liturgy,  a  priesthood,  or  a  sacrament."  The 
name  Quakers  was  given  to  the  Friends  by 
Gervase  Bennett,  a  mag^trate,  on  Fox  exhort- 
ing him  to  trembU  at  the  Word  of  God.  Fox 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  commenced  to 
preach  his  doctrines.  Amongst  these  he  taught 
that  preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  come 
from  the^ direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  W)ul,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  a  separate  order  of  men 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  that  the 
humblest  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  had  an  inward  call  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  was  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  Christian 
preacher.  He  abandoned  all  the  ceremonies 
which  the  Reformation  had  allowed  to  survive, 
even  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  holding  them  as  out- 
ward signs  which  had  in  them  the  danger 
of  gradually  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
possessing  in  themselves  the  saving  power 
which  they  were  meant  only  to  represent. 
He  allowed  no  prescribed  form  of  devotion, 
saying  that  the  silent  converse  of  the  soul 
is  as  acceptable  a  worship  to  God  as  the 
utterance  of  prayer  and  praise.  He  opposed 
all  adornment  of  places  of  worship,.  Uie  use 


of  music  in  the  praise  of  GK)d,  and  the 
observance  of  fasts,  whether  national  or 
private.  As  regards  other  matters,  theie  is 
ample  evidence  that  Fox  and  his  early  col- 
leagues as  a  bodv  held  firmly  what  are  com- 
monly understood  as  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  which  are  set  forth  with  great 
clearness  in  a  letter  on  Christian  doctrine  ad- 
dressed to  the  €U)vemor  of  Barbadoes  in  1671. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  writings 
of  Penn  and  Barclay  gave  a  more  dogmatic 
form  to  the  principles  of  the  Society. 

The  Friends  profess  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  admonitions  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  literal  and  practical  sense,  and  to  obser\'e 
the  spirit  of  Christ*  s  teaching  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  Thus,  in  obedience  to  the 
injunction  not  to  swear ^  they  refuse  to  take 
an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  to  love  otir 
efiemie*  they  consider  involves  a  denunciation 
of  all  war,  and  consequently  refuse  to  take 
military  service ;  not  to  render  honour  to  each 
other  was  carried  out  by  ignoring  the  usual 
complimentary  salutations  and  honorary  titles, 
and  by  addressing  every  individual  by  the 
Christian  name,  and  the  singular  pronoun 
"thee"  and  ♦'thou."  They  also  adopted 
great  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner,  and 
refused  to  loin  in  any  frivolous  amusement, 
such  as  cards,  dancing,  etc.,  even  discouraging 
music  and  art.  These  points  were  formerly 
general,  and  even  carried  to  great  extremes ; 
but  of  late  years  considerable  change  has  been 
observable  in  the  practice  of  the  Society  in 
these  respects,  especSally  amongst  the  younger 
members.  The  greater  portion  of  these  now 
speak  and  dress  plainly  and  unobtrusively,  but 
otherwise  like  other  people;  and  quite  re- 
cently the  Yearly  Meeting  authoritatively 
withdrew  the  customary  insistence  upon 
**  plainness  of  speech,  behariour,  and  apparel/' 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  conscience  of  in- 
diHdual  members,  whilst  art  and  literature 
are  no  longer  frowned  upon. 

Whilst  professing  to  bring  all  questions 
to  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Divine 
authority  of  which  is  fully  acknowledged. 
Friends  believe  that  the  help  of  the  same 
Spirit  who  inspired  them  is  needful  for  their 
right  understanding,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  truly  shines  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  if  heeded,  and  its  teaching  humbly 
obeyed,  is  a  present  g^ide  and  director  tr> 
him.  This  doctrine  of  the  "  Inward  Light," 
which  they  believe  is  given  to  all  men — heathen 
as  well  as  Christian — in  sufficient  measure,  is 
their  central,  cardinal,  and  principal  doc- 
trine. In  their  public  worship,  therefore,  they 
wait  in  silence  for  the  immediate  influem-e 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  allowing  those  tn 
engage  in  preaching  or  prayer — both  men 
and  women — who  really  believo  themsehTS 
called  of  God  to  do  so,  and  give  evidence, 
acceptable  to  their  brethren,  of  true  spiritual 
gifts,  as  well  as  of  sincerity  and  Christian 
consistency.    They  allow  at  such  meetings 
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no  stated  reading,  eyen  of  the  ScriptureB,  and 
fbrmeriy  these  were  never  read  at  all  in  their 
public  worship ;  but  of  late,  in  many  meet- 
ings, the  practice  of  publicly  reading  a  poilion 
of  Scripture  at  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting  is  adopted.  They  do  not,  however, 
consider  themselves  to  be  dependent  upon  any 
audible  ministry  whatever,  regardmg  the 
silent  worship  of  the  assembled  members,  if  so 
it  be,  as  a  quite  normal  state  of  things,  as 
eqoally  acceptable  to  Grod,  and  equally  benefi- 
ml  to  those  who  can  engage  in  it.  They  at- 
tach no  peculiar  sanctity  to  one  day  more  than 
toother,  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewish 
institntion  done  away  with  by  Christianity, 
and  all  days  alike  as  claimed  by  the  Son  of 
Man ;  but  they  consider  it  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  will  to  give  up  one  day  out  of 
seven  to  pnl)lic  worship,  and  to  the  good  of 
others,  as  well  as  to  rest  and  meditation. 

The  disdpline  of  the  community  of  Friends 
is  much  the  same  as  the  Presbyterian.  They 
have  three  gradations  of  meetings :  Monthly 
Meetings  composed  of  the  congregations  from 
a  definite  circuit,  who  choose  Elders  to  watch 
over  the  ministry,  and  Overseers,  to  attend 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  such 
members  as  are  in  humble  circumstances, 
to  the  proviiiion  for  the  poor,  and  to 
various  other  duties.  At  these  meetings 
carriages  are  sanctioned  previous  to  their 
ratiHcation  in  public  worship;  the  Friends 
holding  marriage  to  be  **  not  a  mere  civil  com- 
pact, but  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  join  persons 
in  t^t  solemn  covenant,  and  the  inteiierence 
of  a  priest  is  an  assumption  altogether  un- 
warranted by  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  example 
of  the  primitive  Church. "  Quarterly  Meetings 
are  held  to  receive  general  reports  from 
the  monthly  meetings,  and  to  hear  appeals 
from  their  decisions;  and  the  Yearly  Meet- 
^  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Society  in  the  whole  of  a  particular  country, 
that  held  in  London  comprehending  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain.  Formal  disciplined  or  or- 
ganisation was  at  its  inception  considered  in- 
coneirtent  with  their  own  principal  tenet  by 
many  of  the  earlier  Friends,  and  much  re- 
fiisted  by  Story  and  others. 

From  their  rise  till  the  Kevolution,  the 
Friends  were  much  persecuted,  except  during 
a  brief  period  of  Qiarles  II.*8  reign,  when 
Fox  obtained  some  indulgence  for  his  fol- 
lowers. These  early  persecutions  were  largely 
(connected  with  their  refusal  to  swear,  and  to 
acknowledge  ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  the 
pnyment  of  tithes  and  church-rates ;  but  no 
donbt  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
obtrusive  manner  in  which  some  of  them 
"testified"  against  "man-ministry"  and 
respect  to  hunoan  authorities.  There  can  be 
DO  question  that  some  of  the  excesses  of  the 
ttriier  members — as  Nayler  and  others — were 
really  due  to  disorder  of  mind,  caused  by 
«xcitem^t,  in   an  age  peculiarly  given  to 


religious  fanaticism.*  Since  1688  the  Friends 
have  benefited  by  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1833  the  British  Legislature  recognised  the 
objection  of  Friends  to  taking  oaths,  and  the 
simple  affirmation  of  a  Friend  has  since  that 
time  been  accepted  h^i  place  of  it.  This, 
the  legal  recog^tion  of  their  marriages,  and 
other  privileges,  have  been  won  solely  by  the 
power  of  passive  resistance,  and  are  a  singular 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  it. 

By  the  year  1652  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  spread  through  all  the  northern  counties, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Hcstoration  there 
were  meetings  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  West  Indies 
and  British  America.  They  are  more  numerous 
now  in  America  than  in  England.  The  found- 
ing of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  by  William 
Penn  induced  many  of  the  British  Friends  to 
emigrate  thither,  and  the  free  institutions  of 
the  New  World  favoured  the  increase  of  the 
Quaker  communities  in  other  States  also. 
Like  oth^  bodies,  they  have  been  somewhat 
weakened  by  division  or  secession:  indeed, 
their  leading  tenet  was  peculiarly  likelv  to 
lead  to  great  difEerences  of  view,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  earlier 
and  stricter  Friends  placed  the  inward  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  reality  above  that  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  This  doctrine  of  the 
"  Inward  Light "  was  pushed  to  excess  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  by  Elias 
Hicks,  a  very  popular  minister  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  powers.  He 
ultimately  embraced — if  he  had  not  held  them 
all  along — Unitarian  views,  which  were  widely 
spread  amongst  other  American  Friends  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  controversy  which  could  not 
but  arise  upon  such  a  vital  point,  was  a  great 
schism,  about  one-half  of  the  body  in 
America  seceding,  and  being  known  as  Hicks- 
ite  Friends,  holding  Arian  views,  and  the 
remainder  being  known  as  Orthodox  Friends. 
The  reaction  against  the  Hicksites  was  carried 
too  far  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  stricter 
of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  and  the  result  was 
a  second  small  secession,  who  followed  John 
Wilbur,  and  who  adhere  more  closely  than 
the  main  body  to  the  peculiarities  and  original 

*  James  Nayler  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 
Cromwell's  army,  a  feet  which  increased  the  f  nry  of 
his  Puritan  persecutors.  At  an  early  stage  of  his 
disorder  he  was  remonstrated  with,  and  finally  dis- 
owned by  Friends  for  his  excesses,  and  was  punished 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  torturing  manner,  to 
which  death  would  have  been  preferable,  both  at 
London  and  Bristol,  bearing  his  sufferings  with  un- 
exampled fortitude.  For  a  full  account  of  them 
see  Sewell's  Hwlory  t\f  Friends^  and  also  Sever's  His- 
tory of  Bristol.  At  a  later  period,  when  Nayler  re- 
turned to  his  right  miud,  ne  himself  recanted  his 
errors,  expressed  deep  repentance  for  his  excesses, 
was  received  again  by  his  friends  into  full  commu- 
nion, and  died  in  perfect  peace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distressing  thau  to  reietd  how  men  who  chiefly 
needed  the  kind  care  of  a  judicious  physician  were 
tortured  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Inquisition: 
while  in  New  England,  not  only  male  but  female 
Friends  were  actually  hung  by  the  Puritans  for 
returning  after  banishment. 
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tenets  of  the  founders  of  the  Society.  In 
England  Friends  were  almost  unanimously 
orthodox,  and  the  Hicksite  controversy  ex- 
cited great  alarm.  Isaac  Oewdson,  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  of  Manchester,  published 
a  small  book  called  The  Beacon,  containing 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  older  Friends, 
of  which  many  could  be  cited,  placing  the 
"Inward  Ligh^'  apparently  above  the  author- 
ity of  Scriptufe,  and  pointing  out  their 
dangerous  tendency.  Such  a  course  pro- 
voked retorts,  in  which,  many  joined  wlio 
were  as  orthodox  as  Crewdson  and  his 
party,  but  who  resented  the  implied  cen- 
sure brought  upon  their  predecessors.  This 
controversy — known  amongst  Friends  as  The 
Beacon  controversy,  from  the  title  of  Crewd- 
Bon's  publication — also  grew  in  sharpness,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom a  considerable  number  of  Friends  left  the 
Society.  This  secession,  however  (about 
1836),  was  merely  of  individuals,  who  mostly 
joined  other  Chnstian  bodies,  and  never  be- 
came a  separate  communion.  The  body  in 
England,  so  far  as  known,  is  now  not  only 
uniformly  orthodox,  but  in  practice,  as 
pointed  out  above,  has  approximated  per- 
ceptibly in  many  points  to  that  of  other 
Christians,  especially'  in  regard  to  greater  re- 
cognition of  the  desirability  of  au(Uble  minis- 
try, and  the  partial  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
public  worship.  In  at  least  one  large  mission 
conducted  by  Friends  (at  Bristol)  even  hjrmns 
are  employed,  as  at  ordinary  mission-halls; 
and  although  the  Friends  would  not  consider 
such  a  meeting  as  one  of  their  own,  still  such 
practice  marks  a  change,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  foresee.  This  changpe  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  controversy  here 
briefly  described,  and  gives  it  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about 
18,000,  to  which  should  be  added  about  5,000 
regular  attendants  of  their  worship,  though 
not  fprmally  in  membership,  which  is  guarded 
somewhat  strictly.  There  are  small  commu- 
nities in  the  South  of  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  etc.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
America,  where  they  are  believed  to  number 
from  60,000  to  60,000,  and  the  total  number 
in  the  whole  world  is  probably  from  90,000 
to  110,000.  They  have  at  no  time  exceeded 
200,000  in  total  numbers,  and  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  tiie  extraordinary 
influence  in  religious,  social,  and  even  poli- 
tical life  exercised  by  so  small  a  body.  Owing 
to  their  rejection  of  any  paid  ministry,  they 
are  not  able  to  **  organise  "  foreign  missions 
on  any  large  scale,  but  of  late  years  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  by  some  members, 
which  supports  missions  in  Madagascar, 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  one  in  Palestine  conducted 
by  Theophilus  Waldemeir,  one  of  the  captives 


rescued  by  our  country  from  King  John  of 
Abyssinia;  and  in  India.  They  have  also 
some  mission  work  in  Japan,  and  even  in 
Ck)nstantinople.  What  they  do  is  very 
thoroughly  done.  Their  principle  is  that  all 
should  be  done  for  love,  and  nothing  for  pay- 
ment ;  and  ministers  who  are  led  to  engage  in 
any  service  from  home,  are  entertained  freely 
by  other  Friends,  or  have  their  wants  supplied. 
Their  home  mission  work,  however,  is  very 
large,  and  very  practical  in  character,  especi- 
ally as  regards  their  Sabbath-schools.  In 
Great  Britain  the  number  of  scholars  is  over 
36,000,  or  fully  double  the  number  of  their  own 
total  membership,  which  is  a  result  un- 
paralleled. Not  being  fettered  by  ordinary 
ideas  about  Sabbath-keeping,  they  have  for 
a  long  period  taught  writing,  and  oUier 
useful  Imowledge,  in  their  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  result  in  attracting,  and  attaching, 
and  improving  their  scholars  among  the 
poorest  classes,  is  eloquent  testimony  to  this 
freedom  of  operation.  In  Sheffield,  for  in- 
stance, some  2,000  scholars  are  under  their 
care  in  "  First-day  Schools,"  of  whom  over 
600  attend  regularly  their  worship,  devoid 
as  it  is  of  any  outward  attraction,  and  many 
in  after-life  join  the  Society.  Tliey  were 
amongst  the  originators  of,  and  liberally 
support,  the  Bible  Society ;  and  their  efforts 
as  a  body  in  the  relief  of  distress  (besides  the 
support  of  their  own  poor,  which  is  under- 
taken by  them),  the  suppression  of  slavery, 
prison  reform  and  mission-work  [Fry,  Eliza- 
beth], and  other  philanthropic  efforts,  only 
need  reference. 

Friends  were  undoubtedly  much  weakened 
in  England  by  the  events  mentioned  above, 
and  for  many  years  were  stationary,  or 
slightly  declining  in  numbers.  All  propa- 
gandist zeal  appears,  indeed,  to  have  left  them 
with  the  C'essation  of  persecution  in  1689; 
and  the  difference  between  the  energetic  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  Fox  and  his  asBOciates,  and 
the  quietism  of  their  descendants,  is  very 
marked.  Recently,  however,  their  numbeia 
appear  to  be  again  slightly  increa^ng,  Hud 
chiefly  amongst  the  woriring  classes.  For 
further  and  authoritative  statements  of  their 
doctrine  and  discipline,  see  The  Book  of 
Christian  Discipline  of  the  Beligioue  Societjf 
of  Friends,  published  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting*s  annnal  Epistles. 
The  book  cited  and  the  annual  Epistles  are 
the  only  official  exponents  of  the  Society, 
being  the  work  of  special  committees  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  formally  adopted 
by  that  body. 

Friends  of  Li^fht. — A  sect  of  Lutheran 
nationalists,  originating  in  Prussian  Saxony  in 
1841.  They  applied  Qie  principles  of  Keo- 
Platonism  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  accept- 
ing and  interpreting  it  by  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  spirit,  but  not  of 
necessity  in  the  letter,  and  asserting  in  Luther's 
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name  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  intellect. 
An  order-in-council  in  1845  forbade  them  to 
organise  themselves,  but  they  still  exist. 

Frith,  John  [b,  1503,  d.  1633],  bom  at 
Sevenoaks,  martyred  at  Hmithfield.  He  was 
a  well-read  man,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Gambridge  by  Wolsey  to  be  a  student  of  his 
Jiew  college  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but 
having  imbibed  Lutheran  opinions,  and,  more- 
over, entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with 
William  T>'ndall,  he  entered  into  a  sharp  con- 
troversy with  Sir  Thomas  More,  denying  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  efficacy  of  papal 
indulgences.  He  was  committea  to  the 
Tower,  but  probably  would  have  escaped  death 
had  he  not  in  his  confinement  written  against 
Transubstantiation.  He  was  the  first  English 
iiiart3fT  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  [Foj;0'«Jfar/yr»,ed.  Stoughton, 
Tol  i.,  p.  18.] 

Frock. — A  monastic  gown  of  coarse  cloth, 
made  with  large  sleeves,  and  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  leather  girdle  or  rope.  Some- 
times the  cowl  forms  part  of  the  frock,  but  it 
is  often  distinct  from  it. 

FrontaL    [Amtependiuu.] 

Fronde*  Ricbabd  Hurrell  [b,  1803,  d. 
1836].— One  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxfoid,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  Uie 
Tractarian  movement ;  an  enthusiastic  friend 
and  supporter  of  Dr.  Newman.  The  latter  has 
given  much  pains  in  his  Apologia  to  his  por- 
trait of  Froude.  He  "  hated  the  Reformation," 
^ras  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  elergy,  and  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  two  friends  travelled  together  in 
Boothem  Europe,  and  Fronde's  influence  upon 
his  companion  was  very  great.  Failure  of 
health,  however,  forced  him  to  quit  Oxford, 
and  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  only  returning 
to  die.  Newman  and  Eeble  published  his 
^emMinty  comprising  journals,  letters,  and 
sennons,  two  years  after  his  death;  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  has 
given  some  interesting  notices  of  him  in  his 
thoct  history  of  the  Tractarian  movement. 

FnuaentiuSy  the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia, 
h(=^an  his  Christian  ministry  in  330,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Meropius,  a  merchant,  was 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Ethiopia,  on  his  way 
to  India,  and  died  there,  leaving  two  children, 
Fnnnentius  and  Edesius.  These  were  brought 
to  the  King,  who  was  pleased  with  their  in- 
telligcnce,  and  made  them  part  of  his  house- 
hold, entrusting  them  on  his  death  with  the 
tdocation  of  his  son.  Frumentius  afterwards 
*^T»t  to  Alexandria,  and  after  working  for 
*rtne  time  as  a  missionary,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Ethiopia  by  St.  Athanasius,  under 
the  title  of  Abba  SalAma,  or  "  father  of  peace." 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  Christianity  in 
Ethiopia  by  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal  for 


the  cause.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  native  language  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  IiYumentius,  though  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  this  was  not  done  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century. 

Pry,  EuzABETH,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Gumey,  bom  near  Norwi«di  in  1780— an  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"the  female  Howard."  She  was  a  Quaker, 
but  not  brought  up  in  their  strictest  notions, 
and  in  her  early  girlhood  was  somewhat  scep- 
tical ;  but  the  preaching  of  William  Savery, 
an  American  Quaker,  was  the  means  of  settling 
her  doubts,  and  she  became  a  **  plain  Friend." 
In  1800  she  married  Joseph  Fry,  who  had  a 
large  business  in  London.  Early  in  1813  the 
utterly  miserable  state  of  the  female  prisoners 
in  Newgate  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  at 
once  set  about  trying  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, going  amongst  them,  preaching  and 
ministering  also  to  their  bodily  comfort.  In 
1817  she  formed  a  ladies*  committee  for  the 
reformation  of  the  female  prisoners,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  and  manufactory  within  the 
prison.  The  following  year  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  benefiting  the  female  convicts  under 
sentence  of  transportation.  The  improve- 
ments made  through  her  intervention  at  New- 
gate were  carried  into  other  prisons.  She 
visited  also  the  prisons  in  Belgium,  France;, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  striving  to  get  amend- 
ments in  prison  discipline.  She  took  a  vast 
interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  British  seamen  by  insti- 
tuting libraries  in  the  coastguard  and  Royal 
Navy  ships,  stored  with  religious  and  educa- 
tional books.  She  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  amongst  her  own  sect.  She  died  at 
Rarasgate  in  1845,  and  was  buried  at  Barking, 
in  Essex. 

Fnlda,  Moxasteby  op. — One  of  the  most 
famous  monasteries  of  Germany,  founded, 
under  Benedictine  rules,  by  St  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  in  744.  Its  first  abbot 
was  St.  Sturm  [q.v.J,  and  under  him  and  some 
of  his  successors  it  so  flourished  that  it  became 
the  very  centre  of  German  learning  and  pro- 
gress. The  Emperor  Otto  I.  gave  its  abbot 
the  title  of  Archchancellor  of  the  Realm.  It 
was  not  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  but  its 
importance  and  influence  dwindled  fiom  that 
period. 

FalS^entilUlf  Bishop  of  Ruspe,  in  Africa, 
bom  at  Telepte,  in  North  Africa,  in  468 ; 
died  at  Ruspe,  633.  Though  of  noble  birth, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
asceticism,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  mon- 
astery. Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of 
King  Thrasimnnd,  who  was  an  Arian,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  Fulgentius  tra- 
velled for  a  time  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Ruspe  in  508,  but  was  not  long  allowed  to 
remain  in  charge  of  his  diocese.     He  was 
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banished  with  many  other  bishops,  and  sent 
into  exile  in  Sardinia,  where  he  lived  till  the 
death  of  Thiasimnnd  in  523,  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  theological  writing.  His  chief 
works  were  treatises  against  the  Arians,  and 
he  wrote  also  de  Ineamatione^  Pt-edestinationey 
et  Giatia.  In  1532  he  retired  to  a  monastery, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death. 

Fnller,  Thomas,  the  Church  historian, 
WU8  boin  in  1608,  at  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
clergyman.  Ho  went  in  1620  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  became  M.A.  in  1628. 
He  was  ordained,  and  in  1638  became  pre- 
bendary of  {Salisbury.  Here  he  wrote  his  first 
literary  work,  a  poem  which  is  now  forgotten. 
From  Salisbury  he  went  to  Dorset,  becoming 
rector  of  Broadwindsor.  "V^Tiile  here  he 
married,  but  his  wife  soon  died.  In  1640  he 
wrote  his  first  prose  work,  Ths  Holy  JTar^ 
a  History  of  the  Crusades^  and  in  the  same 
year  became  member  of  the  Convocation  at 
Westminster.  Two  years  after  appeared 
his  Holy  and  Profane  State,  He  had  given 
great  offence  to  the  Puritans  by  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  at  the  Abbey ;  now 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the  *  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  certain  reservations,  he  joined 
the  King*8  party  at  Oxford,  where  he  managed 
in  the  pulpit  to  disgust  the  Royalists  as  much 
as  he  had  the  Roundheads.  However,  he 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army, 
and  employed  his  leisure  time  while  tra- 
velling through  the  country  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  his  future  work.  The  Worthies  of 
England.  In  1648  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Waltham.  Here 
he  immediately  set  about  the  quaintest  of  all 
his  writings,  Palestine.  He  managed  to  pass 
the  **  Triers,"  and  continued  his  ministerial 
functions  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1 656 
he  wrote  his  Church  History  of  Britainf  to 
which  was  appended  the  History  of  Cambridge 
and  of  JFaltham  Abbey.  In  1658  he  was  pre- 
sent^ to  the  living  of  Cranford,  in  Middle- 
sex, and  was  within  sight  of  a  bishopric  at 
the  Restoration,  when  he  died  in  1661.  He 
was  buried  at  Cranford. 

ITie  chief  characteristics  of  Fuller's  writings 
are  their  quaintness  and  humour,  which  show 
themselves  in  every  page — indeed,  in  almost 
every  line.  His  works  are  very  voluminous, 
but  never  grow  tedious.  Wherever  the  reader 
opens  one  there  is  always  something  to  in- 
struct and  amuse.  He  is  rarely  satirical,  and 
the  little  satire  he  shows  is  never  bitter,  but 
always  good-natured.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Edmund  Burke,  but  in 
some  points  is  very  unlike  both.  See  a  very 
brilliant  essay  upon  his  life  and  works  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers. 

FnllOy  Petek,  a  follower  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy  in  the  fifth  century.  Ho  had  been  a 
monk,  but  was  expelled  from  his  monastery 
on  account  of  his  eiTors,  and  for  some  time 


lived  a  licentious  life  at  Constantinople.  By 
the  interest  of  some  friends  he  was  introduced 
into  the  family  of  Zeno,  son-in-law  to  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  and  by  a  show  of  piety  soon  gained 
Lis  favour.  Zeno,  being  made  Comes  Orientis, 
came  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  government, 
bringing  FuUo  with  hun.  There  were  many 
foUoweiv  of  ApoUinarius  in  the  city,  and  Fullo 

i'uined  with  them  in  charging  Martyrius, 
Hshop  of  Antioch,  with  Nestoriauism. 
Through  his  agency  Martyrius  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  Fullo  usurped  his  See. 
Pope  Simplicius  deposed  him,  and  used  his 
interest  with  Zeno  to  get  him  expelled,  but 
before  this  could  be  effected  FuUo  and  bin 
party  assassinated  Bishop  Stephen  at  the 
altar.  Zeno  restored  his  favourite  to  the 
bishopric  in  482.  During  his  episcopate  Fullo 
published  a  new  heresy,  adding  to  the  2n- 
sagion  the  words  "  Who  was  crucified  for  us/* 
and  so  declaring  that  the  throe  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  had  suffered.  He  refused  to  retract 
when  admonished  by  the  other  bishops  of  the 
Church  to  do  so. 

Funeral  Kites.    [Bukial  Sbrviob.] 

Future  State.    [Escuatoloot.] 


Oaliriel  Sionita,  a  learned  Maronite, 
was  bom  at  Edden,  a  village  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  1 5 7 7.  He  studied  at  the  Biaronite 
College  in  Rome,  where  he  became  professor 
of  the  Syiiac  and  Arabic  languages,  till  he 
was  sent  for  to  Paris,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  1614.  He  brought  with  him  Syriac 
and  Arabic  Bibles  which  he  had  copied  from 
the  manuscripts  in  Rome,  and  which  were 
first  printed  in  M.  le  Jay's  Bible.  He  vas 
also  the  author  of  an  Arabic  grammar,  and  a 
geography  entitled  Oeographia  Xuhiemis,  and 
of  Doetrina  Christiana  ad  uso  de  Jfdeli  Orien- 
tali.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1648. 

Gaianita. — A  sect  of  the  Monophysites 
which  arose  in  the  sixth*  century.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  leader,  Gaianus,  who  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  death  of 
Timotheus  III.  was  chosen  bishop  by  the 
monks  and  people,  in  opposition  to  Theoaosios, 
the  Emperor's  nominee.  After  three  m<Hitha 
Gaianus  was  deposed,  and  fled,  first  to  Car- 
thage, and  then  to  Sardinia.  The  Gaianita 
held  the  same  opinions  as  Julian  of  Hali- 
camassus,  viz.  that  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  His  Body  was  incorruptible, 
and  that  He  suffered  neither  hunger  nor  thirsty 
nor  any  other  infirmity  to  which  man  is  liable 
by  the  laws  of  natural  necessity.  They  are 
also  called  Julianists  and  Aphthartodocetae. 
[Aphthabtodocet  A  ] 

Gainas,  a  Goth  by  birth,  is  first  men- 
tioned as  being  one  of  the  commandeis  of 
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Theodoflius*  army,  in  his  campaign  against 
Eogenius,  in  394.  In  the  next  year  he  caused 
Butinns,  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  to  be  put  to 
death  for  designing  to  seize  the  Empire.  Upon 
the  Emperor's  favouring  Eutropius,  Gainas 
became  so  jealous  that  he  plotted  his  down- 
fall, joined  his  countryman  TVibigild  at  Thya- 
tira,  and  marched  to  Chalcedon.  Arcadius 
vas  forced  to  deliver  up  his  favourite  into  the 
Goth's  hands,  and  farther  constrained  to  give 
him  the  heads  of  Aurelian,  Saturnine,  and 
John,  his  ministers.  Being  an  Arian,  Gainas 
demanded  a  church  for  the  Arians  at  Con- 
stantinople,  but  this  was  refused  by  Chrysos- 
tom.  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  [Curysostom, 
St.]  a  peace  was  for  a  time  made  between 
AK»dius  and  Gainas,  and  the  latter  became 
master-general  of  the  armies,  but  the  in- 
habitants were  frightened  at  the  immense 
number  of  Goths  who  filled  the  streets  at 
Constantinople,  so  Gainas  was  proclaimed  an 
enemy  of  the  public  weal,  and  his  followers 
were  massacred.  He  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
HeDespont,  but  &iled.  He  then  took  refuge 
in  Thrace,  where  Ins  passage  was  barred 
by  Uldes,  Ring  of  the  Huns.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  force  his  way  through  he  was  killed,  and 
his  bead  was  brought  to  Constantinople  Jan. 
3rd,  401. 

Qale,  Thbophilus,  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
vas  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1628.  He  studied 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
hisdej^^rees,  but  he  adopted  Piesbyterian  views. 
And  received  a  cure  at  Winchester,  which  he 
lost,  with  his  Fellowship,  at  the  fiestoration. 
He  became  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord 
Wharton,  and  sul^equently  was  assistant 
minister  to  a  chapel  in  Holbom,  London.  He 
died  at  Newington  in  1678.  Gale  was  a  good 
•chokr,  and  particularly  ^ninent  in  philo- 
sophy. His  chief  works  are :— The  Court  of  the 
GmtiUt,  an  argument  that  the  great  heathen 
philosophies  of  Plato,  etc,  were  corruptions 
of  the  original  revelations  of  Divine  truth  to 
the  Jewish  people  ;  The  True  Idea  of  Jamen- 
«•«,  The  Anatomy  of  Infidelity,  and  jPAifo- 
•ophia  Generalie^  etc. 

Aderins,  Ehperor  op  Rove.— His  full 
n%me  was  Gains  Galerius  Valerius  ^laximia- 
nos.  He  was  bom  in  Dacia,  on  the  Danube, 
whither  his  mother  had  fied  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Carpi.  He  joined  the  army,  and 
fooi^t  under  Aurelian  and  Probus,  gained 
distinction,  and  was  at  last  made  joint  Emperor 
with  Diocletian  in  292.  He  divorced  his  first 
wife,  and  married  Valeria,  the  Emperor*8 
daughter.  Gralerius  had  a  ^reat  hati^  for 
the  Christians,  which  was  stimulated  by  his 
mother,  who  was  a  votaress  of  the  Phrj'gian 
orgips.  In  303,  he  being  in  Nicomedia,  per- 
•uaded  Diocletian  to  break  the  forty  years' 
peace  to  the  Church,  and  to  write  an  edict 
aspiinst  the  Christians.  In  304  he  returned  to 
hia  own  province,  and  a  great  persecution  at 
once  began.    Two  years  afterwards  Diocletian 


abdicated,  and  Galerius  became  sole  ruler. 
He  changed  the  order  of  death  to  the  Chris- 
tians to  that  of  mutilation,  but  in  308  the 
persecutions  became  worse  than  ever,  and  it 
is  said  that  from  then  till  310  more  blood  was 
shed  than  in  any  other  two  years  in  Roman 
history.  Li  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  beinff 
seized  by  an  incurable  disease  was  fiightened, 
and  at  once  made  an  edict  of  toleration.  He 
died  May,  311. 

Omlile6.~Aporcli  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church ;  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  western  portion  of  the  nave.  It  was 
considered  scarcely  as  sacred  as  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  in  it  it  was  customary  to  place 
dead  bodies  awaiting  their  burial,  and  also 
women  might  here  meet  and  converse  with  the 
monks  who  were  their  near  relations.  The 
"  Galilee "  answers  to  the  narthex  of  the 
ancient  church,  a  sort  of  court  of  the  extems. 
There  are  several  examples  in  our  English 
cathedrals;  at  Durham  it  is  an  extensive 
chapel,  built  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who, 
according  to  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
Abbey,  were  not  allowed  to  come  farther  into 
the  church  than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave. 
At  Lincoln  it  is  a  porch  on  the  west  of  tho 
great  transept.  At  Ely  it  is  either  a  porch  or 
chapel  at  the  west  of  the  nave.  In  former 
times  there  was  a  Galilee  to  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Galileo  [1564-1642].— This  famous  man 
was  the  son  of  Vincenzo  Gklilei,  of  Pisa,  and 
was  christened  by  the  name  by  which  he  is  now 
universally  known,  his  full  name  being,  as 
will  thus  be  seen,  Galileo  Galilei.  The  his- 
tory of  his  remarkable  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries, deeply  interesting  as  they  are,  have 
no  place  here,  our  business  being  his  position 
in  the  religious  history  of  his  times.  In  1609 
he  constructed  his  famous  telescope,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
discoveries  in  the  solar  system.  He  examined 
in  turn,  long  and  patiently,  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  thereby  set  aside  opinions  of  the 
schoolmen,  which  had  in  his  time  been  taken 
for  granted  as  fixed  truths.  This  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  Jesuits,  who  cordially  hated  him 
for  belonging  to  the  party  which  expelled 
them  from  Padua,  to  denounce  him  to  the 
Inquisition  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was  openly 
denounced  by  Caccini,  a  friar,  in  the  pulpit. 
Galileo  defended  himself  with  spirit.  He 
never  dreamt,  he  said,  of  attacking  religion. 
The  Scriptures  were  written  to  teach  men  the 
way  of  salvation,  not  astronomy.  But  the 
Inquisition  persisted,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome.  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  gave  him 
an  audience,  promised  him  personal  safety, 
but  commanded  him  not  to  teach  the  Coi)enii- 
can  system  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
Galileo  left  Rome  in  disgust.  The  appearance 
of  some  comets  led  him  again  to  prosecute  his 
astronomical  discoveries,  but  he  kept  clear  of 
prejudice,  and  was  afterwards  received  by 
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Pope  Urban  VIIL  with  great  favour.  But 
in  1632  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copemican  system,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  three  fictitious 
persons,  in  which  the  Ptolemaist  gets  alto- 
gether the  worst  of  it.  And  unfortunately 
for  the  writer,  the  Pope  recognised  in  the 
beaten  controversialist  some  likeness  to  him- 
self, for  he  had  used  some  of  the  arguments 
which  Galileo  pulled  to  pieces,  not  without 
much  ridicule.  Again  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Holy  Office,  and  it  is  supposed, 
though  hardly  proved,  that  he  was  put  to  the 
torture,  and  a  long  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him,  of  which  we  transcribe  only  a  small 
portion : — **  The  proposition  that  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immovable  from 
its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and 
formally  heretiealf  because  it  is  expressly 
contrary  to  Holy  Scripture*  The  proposition 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world, 
nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves,  and  also 
with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philosophic- 
ally false,  and  theologically  considered,  at 
least  erroneous  in  faith."  Consequently  the 
sentence  goes  on  to  prohibit  his  book,  to  con- 
fine him  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
during  pleasure,  and  to  command  him  to  say 
the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week,  etc.,  etc. 
In  order  to  obtain  so  mild  a  sentence  he  had 
to  abjure  his  "errors,"  which  he 'did.  On 
rising  from  his  knees  after  doing  so,  he  whis- 
pered to  a  friend,  "E  pur  se  muove"  ("It 
moves  all  the  same  " ) .  From  that  time  he  was 
kept  in  strict  confinement,  sometimes  treated 
even  rigorously  when  words  of  his  were  sup- 
posed to  indicate  unorthodoxy.  He  continued 
bis  studies,  and  wrote  Dialogues  on  Motion y 
but  the  terror  of  the  Holy  Office  was  so  great 
that  he  could  find  no  publisher  in  Italy.  A 
few  years  later  the  book  was  published  in 
Amsterdam.     He  became  blind  in  1636. 

The  case  of  Galileo  has  been  evidently 
felt  to  be  an  awkward  one  for  the  Roman 
Church.  The  late  Dr.  W.  G.  AVard  faced  it 
with  much  courage  in  two  articles  of  the 
Dublin  Review  in  1871.  He  rests  his  defence 
on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  was  not  pro- 
nounced by  the  Pope  ex  cathedrdy  and  there- 
fore was  not  infallible.  It  was  natural  and 
inevitable,  he  says,  that  they  should  regard 
his  opinion  about  the  earth's  motion  as  false 
and  contrary  to  Scripture,  seeing  that  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is  unquestionably 
opposed  to  the  Copemican  theory,  and  only 
some  overwhelming  scientific  probability  could 
render  it  legitimate  to  override  the  obvious 
in  favour  of  an  unobvious  sense.  Later 
researches  have  supplied  this  overwhelming 
probability,  and  consequently  all  Catholics 
now  admit  that  the  Holy  Ghost  for  wise  pur- 
poses permitted  the  sacred  writers  to  express 
themselves  in  language  which  was  literally 
true  as  understood  by  th^m^  but  was  figur- 
ative in  the  highest  degree  as  understood  by 
Mim. 


Gall,  St.,  or  GallllS,  the  apostle  of  Swit- 
zerland, was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  whom  fct.  Columbanus  brought  with 
him  from  Ireland  to  France.    He  was  des- 
cended from  a  good  Irish  family,  and  entrusted 
to  Columbanus  to  be  educated  for  the  service 
of  God.     When  Columbanus  and  his  asy- 
ciates  took  up  their  residence  in  the  ruins  of 
the  castle   of   Bregenz,  they  found   an  old 
chapel  which  they  determined  to  consecrate 
for  Christian  worship,  but  in  it  were  three 
gilded  images,  which  the  pagans  worshipped 
as  their   tutelary  divinities.     GuUus,   being 
well  acquainted  with  the  German  tongue,  was 
chosen  to  preach  before  a  multitude  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  consecration,  and 
made  a  great  impression  on  them,  which  he 
strengthened  by    breaking   in   pieces    their 
images,  and  thus  proving  to  them  the  nothing- 
ness o^  their  false  go^.     Here  the  monks 
remained  some  time,  but  when  at  length  they 
were  expelled,   Columbanus  and  his    party 
went  to  Italy,  but  ill-health  prevented  Grallus 
from  going  with  them ;  he  betook  himself  to 
the  protection  of  an  old  priest  named  Willimar, 
who  took  care  of  him  till  he  was  strong  enough 
to  seek  another  sphere  of  duty.     Tradition 
says  that  he  and  a  deacon  named  Hillibald 
wandered  together  through  the  forest  till  they 
were  shown  by  Divine  g^dance  the  exact 
spot  where  they  should  fix  their  abode,  which 
l^ing  pointed  out  to  them,  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall,  named  after  Gallus,  was  afterwards 
built  thereon.    Here  he  laboured  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  in  the  training  of  ecclesiastics 
and  monks,  by  whom  the  seeds  of  Christi- 
anity were  sown  far  and  wide.     The  vacant 
bishopric  of  Costnitz  was  offered  to  Gallus, 
but  he  preferred  discharging  the  quiet  duties 
of  his  convent,  and  declined  the  c^ce.    The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.     The  monastery 
he  founded  became  one   of  the   most  cele- 
brated Benedictine  establishments.    Its  monks 
were  among  the  best  friends  and  preservers 
of  ancient  literature.     It  was  for  some  time 
subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  there 
were  often  great  disputes  between  him  and 
the  monks  as  to  the  right  of  electing  the 
abbot.    It  was  secularised  iu   1798,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Gallican  CllTkrcli. — ^The  circumstances 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Gallican  Church  are 
unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
of  Greek  or  Asiatic  origin.  A  letter  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  written  in  the  second  century, 
is  the  first  reliable  account  of  Christianity  in 
Gaul,  and  teUs  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Christians  suffered  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  at 
Lyons,  the  chief  missionary  city  of  the  |m>- 
vince,  and  the  See  of  the  bishop.  During 
this  persecution  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
suffered  martyrdom  when  ninety  years  of  ag\?, 
and  the  names  of  many  others  are  recorded. 
Among  the  survivors  was  Irenseus,  who  was 
presbyter  in  Lyons,  and  who  was  probably 
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the  aujkhor  of  the  above-named  letter.  During 
the  persecutioa  he  waa  inde&tigable  in  his 
ezertions  to  help  his  brethren,  and  waa  com- 
miisioned  by  some  who  were  in  prison  to 
take  a  letter  from  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  it  contained  a  protest  against  the 
heresea  which  were  creeping  into  the  Church, 
and  which  so  shocked  Irenffius  that,  on  return- 
ing from  Bome  to  Lyons,  he  devoted  himself 
hairt  and  soul  to  contesting  the  false  doc- 
trines. He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lyons 
in  the  place  of  Pothinus,  and  was  therefore 
in  a  better  position  for  carrying  out  the  task 
he  had  set  himself.  Many  of  Ms  works  have 
petiahed,  but  thrae  which  are  still  extant 
mark  him  out  as  the  greatest  theologian  of 
the  early  CSiurch.  The  persecution  served 
as  usual  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
hat  the  Christians  remained  a  minority  until 
the  time  of  Constantino,  when  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion.  It  was 
adopted  by  numbers  who  had  hitherto  been 
pagans,  but  the  new  converts  brought  it 
down  in  some  degree  towards  their  own  level, 
and  it  lost  some  of  the  life  and  energy  which 
had  marked  it  during  the  persecution.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  some  of  the 
earnest-minded  Christians,  foremost  among 
whom  was  St.  Martin,  introduced  monasticism 
into  GauL  But  a  deadly  danger  threatened 
the  nations  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
Empire.  Hiey  had  received  the  faith  from 
Arian  missionaries,  and  therefore  rejected 
more  or  less  the  Perfect  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  gulf  between  them  and 
the  orthodox  Christians,  and  this  proved  dis- 
tstrous  to  some  of  the  Gothic  States,  and,  as 
Gibbon  has  shown,  went  far  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Mahometan  invasion  of  Spain.  It 
appears  dear  that  the  invasion  of  G^ul  by 
the  Frank  King,  Clovis,  heathen  though  he 
was,  was  on  the  invitation  of  the  Catholic 
bidu^,  who  believed  that  there  was  less 
danger  to  be  apprehended  for  the  Church 
fcom  him  than  from  heretical  patrons.  That 
inTisioQ  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks.  It  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  conversioin  of  Kins^  Clovis,  at  the  close 
<rf  the  fifth  century,  through  the  influence 
of  bis  wife  Clotilda,  herself  a  Christian. 
In  his  warlike  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
^^3tiirch  he  defeated  the  Arians  in  battle  at 
PaitiiBrs,  and  he  not  only  gave  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  cbnrohes,  but  invited  foreign 
nuesionaries  to  preach  to  the  people.  Towards 
the  dose  of  this  dynasty  the  Moslem  invasion 
hj  way  of  Spain  threatened  to  overwhelm 
^^kristcndom,  but  waa  beaten  back  by  the 
band  of  Cliarlee  Martel,  at  Tours,  in  732. 
No  farther  invasion  took  place  from  that 
tiBM,  and  at  the  accession  of  Charlemagne 
the  power  of  tl^  Cburch  was  greatly  in- 
oeaaed.  He  realised  the  fact  that  the  State 
woold  be  strengthened  and  civilised  by  an 
>Qiance  with  the  Church,  and  he  organised 
the  eccleriastical  system  so  carefully  that 
aaL.-15* 


after  his  death  the  Church's  influence  con- 
tinued to  extend  itself  on  aU  sides,  though  his 
enormous  empire  fell  to  pieces.  All  tlmmgh 
the  changes  which  took  pLce,  Church  govern- 
ment remained  the  same;  the  countoy  was 
divided  into  120  bishoprics,  which  were  con- 
tained in  eighteen  provinces,  each  of  these 
being  under  the  rule  of  an  archbishop. 
The  Pope  became  possessed  of  almost  uu- 
limited  power  through  the  general  con- 
fusion in  the  State,  and  the  clergy  as  a 
whole  realised  that  by  maintaining  a  union 
with  him  they  would  best  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Churdi.  After  the  death  of  Charle- 
ma^e  succeeded  a  period  of  inactivity,  in 
which  the  religious  zeal  which  had  charac- 
terised its  predecessor  seemed  to  be  dying  out, 
and  this  lasted  till  the  eleventh  century. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the  sidf- 
ferings  undergone  by  pilgrims  in  the  East 
originated  the  first  Crusade  fCausADis],  the 
cause  of  which  induced  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  fighting  one  against  the  other  to 
take  up  arms  against  a  common  en^ny.  The 
Crusades,  which  lasted  at  intervals  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  a  large 
accession  of  power  to  the  popes  and  to  the 
CSiurch,  while  the  power  of  the  nobles  was 
declining  through  the  amount  which  they 
expended  on  war.  With  the  end  of  the  Holy 
Wars  the  Pajjal  power  began  to  decline,  owing 
partly  to  the  increase  of  power  of  the  French 
Government,  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
laity,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  own  influence  to  bring  con- 
tempt on,  and  finally  to  cause  the  death  of, 
Pope  Boniface  YIII.,  brought  matters  tp  a 
crisis.  The  successors  of  BomUce,  who  had 
now  taken  up  their  residence  at  Avignon,  were 
remarkable  for  the  voluptuousness  of  their 
lives,  and  the  Church's  influence  ^w  weaker 
year  by  year,  especially  after  their  return  to 
Rome,  when  the  French  clergy  appointed  a 
Pope  of  their  own  to  remain  at  Avignon,  and 
the  schism  thus  occasioned  lasted  from  1378 
to  1417,  and  was  terminated  by  a  council  held 
at  Constance,  which  deposed  both  Popes,  and 
appointed  Martin  V.  over  the  whole  Church. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  continued  to  decline, 
and  the  right  of  nominating  bishops,  besides 
other  privileges,  was  transfen^  to  uie  French 
Crown.  Amonff  the  earnest-minded  clergy 
the  need  for  redformation  was  strongly  felt, 
and  the  flrst  attempt  to  effect  it  was  made  by 
a  few  men  in  the  south  of  France,  under  Peter 
Waldo.  The  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
compelled  them  to  escape  to  Piedmont,  where 
they  were  little  able  to  influence  the  religion 
of  their  country,  and  their  opinions  were 
accordingly  disregarded  as  harmless  to  anyone 
but  themselves.  Only  when  the  Reformed 
doctrines  which  originated  in  Germany  began 
to  spread  was  there  any  considerable  move- 
ment in  France  in  the  same  direction,  when 
the  Huguenots  first  began  to  excite  akrm  in 
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the  Church.  [Huoubnots.]  Under  Henry  II. 
the  Protestant  doctrines  were  allowed  tosprestd, 
but  after  his  death  the  contest  between  the 
Houses  of  Guise  and  Bourbon,  which  was  as 
much  political  as  religious,  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  the  struggle.  On  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  Reformed  Religion  took  little  hold, 
and  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Huguenots ; 
but  the  turning  point  of  the  contest  was  the 
decision  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  an  act  which  destroyed  the 
Protestant  hope  of  ascendancy.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  still  remained  Pro- 
testant, and  Henry  protected  them  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  securing  toleration  for  them. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  for  France  this  £dict  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1686.  Mean- 
while the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  under  Ignatius 
LoTOLA  [q.v.]  had  arisen,  pledged  to  obey 
implicitly  the  will  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits 
were  looked  upon  with  anger  and  suspicion  by 
men  of  all  rdigiona.  Not  only  Protestants, 
but  Catholics  were  arrayed  against  them :  for 
their  unqualified  submission  to  the  Vatican 
implied  enmity  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  They  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  accused  them  of  treason  towards  the 
State :  and  on  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by 
the  monk  dement,  such  a  storm  of  popular 
fury  was  raised  against  the  Order  that  they 
were  banished  from  France.  Henry  IV., 
however,  who  at  heart  was  a  sceptic  {**  Paris  is 
well  worth  a  mass,'*  was  the  phrase  which 
truly  summed  up  his  motives},  favoured  the 
Jesuits  from  motives  of  policy,  and  selected 
one  for  his  confessor,  and,  the  practice  being 
kept  up  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
the  influence  of  the  Order  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Eventually  such  influence  resulted 
in  much  evil  to  the  Church  and  nation ; 
for  the  high  aims  which  had  characterised 
the  founders  of  the  movement  gave  way 
in  their  successors  te  the  desire  to  increase 
their  own  power,  and  even  the  Popes,  whom 
they  pi-ofessed  to  obey,  had  to  give  way  to 
them  and  conciliate  them.  Their  controversy 
with  the  JAMBBNisT8[q.v.]  lasted  till  far  in  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  resulted  in  the  Pope*s 
censure  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  though 
these  were  nevertheless  far  from  being  exter- 
minated. The  Jansenists  had  effected  a  re- 
formation in  the  convents  and  ether  religious 
houses  throughout  France,  and  the  Jesuits 
found  a  means  of  showing  their  animosity  by 
persecuting  the  sisterhoods,  and  destroying 
their  houses.  In  return  an  adherent  of 
the  Jansenists  published  anonymously  the 
Provincial  Letters,  which  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Jesuits.  [Pascal.]  Besides  the  Jesuits, 
there  were  others  whose  zeal  was  as  great 
as  theirs,  but  far  higher  in  motive,  and 
who  endured  all  kinds  of  hardships  in  the 
endeavour  to  stir  up  a  revival  of  religious 


feeling  in  France.     Francis   de    Sales  was 
one  o?  these,  and  was  said  to  have  converted 
seventy  thousand  Calvinists  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  besides  having  carried  out  a  re- 
formation of  the  religious  Orders.    Scarcely 
less  famous  than  he  was  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  foimder  of  so  many  religious  institutions 
in  France.     [Vincent.]    The  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  saw  the  power  of  the  Galiican  Church 
increase,  and  in  proportion  the  Pope's  au- 
thority was  diminished.    The  King  claimed 
the  right  of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees,  and 
this  being  refused  he  caused  a  series  of  articles 
to  be  drawn  up  limiting  the  Papal  power  in 
France,  and  declaring  uiat  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Church's  ordinances,  and  by 
canons  and  local  customs.    Here  we  have  the 
origin  of  what  is  known  as  "  Gkdlicaninn,"  the 
tendency  towards  Nationalism,  as  opposed  to 
Papal  centralisation ;  the  same  tendency,  in  fact, 
as  was  shown  hymen  like  Gardiner  in  England, 
who,  while  holding  Romish  doctrines  &rmly, 
were  also  zealous  for  national  independence. 
The  opposite  tendency  is  known  as  Ultka- 
MONTANisM  [q.v.].     We  have  noted  in  the 
article  on  Bossuet  how  that  great  prelate, 
while  earnest  on  behalf  of  a  Christendom 
united  under  Rome,  yet  was  jealous  lest  the 
unit}'  should  be  corrupted  into  tyranny.    He 
declared  that  the  Pope  had  no  deposing  power 
over  monarchs,  and,  indeed,  no  control  over 
temporal  affairs ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  is  not  above  that  of  general  councils,  and 
that  his  decisions  require  confirmation  ^m 
the  Church.    This  last  proposition  would  now 
be  reckoned  heresy  after  the  Vatican  Decrees 
of  1870.     Louis  XIV.  was  fortunate  in  his 
clergy,  two  of  whom  [Bossubt  and  F£nelon] 
stand  in  the  first  place  among    French  ec- 
clesiastics. The  doctrine  of  "  Quietism,"  which 
was  put  forward  by  Fenelon  in  one  of  his 
books,  and  in  which  he  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers, was  condemned  as  unsound  myBticism 
by    a    Papal    brief,    which    was,   however, 
only  issued  in  accordance  with  the  threats 
of  the  King.  As  Calvinism  and  Jansenism  had 
been  reprised,  so  now  was  Quietism  [q.v.Jby 
King  Louis,  who  cared  little  for  theological 
discussions,  but  was  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  Jesuit  Ministers,  and  was  also  much 
influenced  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.     Under 
their  rule  the  religion  of  the  Court,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  people,  became  cold  and 
formal,  wanting  in  fervour,  though  the  ser- 
vices were  conducted  with  elaborate  ritual. 
Thus  it  became  hollow  and  unmeaning,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  after  the  King^s  death  the 
people  freed  themselves  from  tJhe  restraint, 
and  cast  off  even  the  outward  show  of  religicm. 
But  that  which  did  most  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Church  was  the  growtii  of 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy  of  Voltaire. 
Rousseau,  B'Alembert,  and  others,  all  of  whom 
held  Christianity  in  contempt,  though  they 
used  different  methods  of  expressing  their 
hatred.     Through  all  classes  of  people  in- 
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fidelity  spread,  and  a  great  namber  of  the 
Uabope  and  clergy  were  sceptics,  though  they 
felt  hoond  to  preach  against  the  prog^ress  of 
science ;  a  mamf est  hypocrisy  which  brought 
rdigion  into  farther  contempt.    At  the  close 
of  ue  dg^teenth  century  the  downfall  came. 
The  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  a  Papal  Bull 
in  1773,  under  the  compulsion  of  Louis  XV. 
When  the  tremendous  revolution    of    1789 
came  the  clergy  were  com])elled  to  form  part 
of  the  Natioiud  Assembly,  where,  being  out- 
numbered, they  were  forced  to  consent  to 
measures  which  destroyed  the  little  power  that 
still  remained  to  them ;  tithes  were  abolished, 
Church  lands  confiscated,  the  monasteries  dis- 
si^Ted,  and  the  clergy  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  fiddity  to  the  Constitution,  which  now 
proposed  a  redistribution  of  dioceses  to  co- 
incide with  the  departments.    The  confusion 
into  which  aU  was  plunged  by  the  Eeign  of 
Teircnr  put  a  stop  to  all  such  plans.     When 
this  was  over  there  came  a  reaction,  and 
Napoleon  fostered  this  by  seeking  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Borne.     It  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
cairy  out,  for  many  of  the  clergy  were  strongly 
opposed  to  a  compromise,  while  the  army  were 
determined  that  the  clergy  should  have  no 
favour  shown  them.    A  Concordat  was  never- 
theleas  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  conditions  public  worship  was 
renewed,  and  the  Church  re-established.    The 
restoimtion  of  the  Bourbons  gave  hopes  to  the 
Jendts  and  the  Ultra-Papalists ;  and  Lamen- 
nail,  a  Breton  priest,  published  an  essay  on 
r«figious  indifference,  denouncing  all  compro- 
mise, and  **  Gallicanism  "  as  a  spurious  form  of 
religion.    [Lambnnais.]    It  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  Ultramontane  spirit  among 
the  clergy  immensely,  and  Pope  Leo  XII. 
regarded  him  as  a  new  St.  Bernard  or  Dominic. 
When  the  Revolution  of  1830  came,  Lamen- 
mU  and  others  of  like  opinions  [Lacobdaike, 
Hoktalkmbk&t]  threw  themselves  into  it,  with 
the  design  of  combining  Papal  authority  with 
democratic  opinions.    But  they  found  little 
faiTour  as  their  views  developed,  and  ever 
nnoe  the   Church  has   remained    in    oppo- 
rition  to  republicanism,  with  apparently  little 
Iwpe  of  becoming  reconciled.     The  present 
relations  of  the  Church  and  civil  power  in 
France  are  strained  apparently  as  far  as  they 
**nbe.    The  clerical  party  are  in  a  minority ; 
Acts  attacking  them  as  instructors  of   tne 
young  are  passied  on  every  occasion,  and  men 
who  glory  in  unbelief  have  more  than  once 
t««n  appointed  Ministers  of  Public  Worship. 
J^nt  the  French  clergy  were  probably  never 
"wre  exemplary  in  personal  fife,  and  there 
*^  tome  signs,  in    the    midst   of   all  the 
(tmflict,  of  aspirations  after  a  better  state  of 
things. 

Belonging  to  the  Galilean  Church  and  her 
dependencies  there  are  now  eighteen  arch- 
™oprio8,  vix.  Aix,  Albi,  Algiers,  Auch, 
J^ngnon,  Be8an<^,  Bordeaux,  Bonrges,  Carn- 
ey, Chamb^,  Lyons,  Paris,  Rheims,  Rennes, 


Rouen,  Sens,  Toulouse,  Tours,  and  seventy- 
two  bishoprics.  The  parochial  clergy,  about 
42,000  in  number,  comprise  eurit  eantonaux 
(the  ministers  of  the  chief  places  in  each 
canton),*  and  dettervanUj  who  serve  the  other 
churches  in  the  canton.  They  are,  however, 
substantially  the  same  as  the  our^s,  and 
each  in  his  own  locality  is  called  "  M.  le  Cur§;'' 
only  the  cur6  proper  has  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  witii  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  desservant  is  the  nominee  of  the 
bishop  alone.  The  stipend  of  a  cur6,  which  is 
paid  by  the  State,  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  francs 
a  ye&r,  and  the  commune  provides  him  a  house 
rent-free.  The  churciies  are  under  a  eonseil 
defabrique. 

Gang-week. — One  of  the  names  given  to 
Rogation  Week,  because  of  the  processions 
round  the  boundaries  of  parishes  which  take 
place  then. 

Qailgra»  Council  of,  was  held  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  exact  date  is  very 
doubtfuL  Some  place  it  between  the  coundls 
of  Nicsea  [325]  and  Antioch  [341],  and  others 
later  than  the  Constantinopolitan  synod  of 
360.  The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  cop- 
firm  the  decrees  that  had  been  passedatNeo- 
CsQsarea  against  the  Eustathians  [q.v.]. 
Twenty  canons  were  made,  followed  by 
an  epilogue  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  pre- 
sent, who  numbered  about  sixteen,  condemn- 
ing those  who,  under  pretence  of  the  exer- 
cise of  works  of  seventy  and  mortification, 
**  do  insult  those  who  live  in  a  more  plain  and 
simple  manner,  and  would  bring  in  innova- 
tions contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church.''  They  admire  vir- 
ginity, but  at  the  same  time  **  honour  honest 
marria^."  This  Council  has  always  been  a 
great  difficulty  to  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church 
in  advocating  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Gardiner,  Stephen  [b.  1483,  d,  1555], 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Richard 
Woodville,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV. *s  queen. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was 
well  versed  in  canon  and  civil  law,  and  a 
good  scholar  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  1527»  to  negotiate  the 
divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  in  1631  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  complied  with 
the  Court  in  renouncing  the  Pope^s  authority, 
and  wrote  a  book,  df  Vera  Obediential  in  sup- 
port of  the  King's  supremacy,  but  he  never 
abandoned  in  any  degree  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  the 
Sacrament.    For  this  reason  he  opposed  all 

*  Each  arnmdiutmmX  is  divided  into  cantons,  con< 
taining  from  teo  to  twentj  communes. 
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further  reformation,  endeavoured  to  diiwuade 
the  Eling  from  listening  to  the  propoeals  of 
Cranmer,  and  was  the  head  of  the  reactionary 
party  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Henry.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  downfall  and  execu- 
tion of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1540.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  Gkirdiner  fell  out  of  favour 
with  Henry,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  hy  impeaching  his  Queen,  Catherine 
Parr,  of  heretical  tendencies ;  hut  in  a  personal 
interview  she  managed  to  convince  the  King 
of  the  falseness  of  the  accusf^tion,  and  (Gar- 
diner fell  into  yet  deeper  disgrace.  The  King 
had  named  him  executor  of  his  will,  but  re- 
voked this.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  from  Jan., 
1547,  until  the  following  December,  and  this 
certainly  without  any  justification.  He  was 
then  allowed  to  retire  to  his  episcopal  palace 
in  Southwark;  and  though  his  sentiments 
continued  the  same,  his  outward  compliance 
left  no  room,  for  a  time,  to  find  t>cca8ion  against 
him ;  however,  on  account  of  a  sermon  preached 
on  8t.  Peter's  Day,  1548,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
Queen  Mary  released  him  on  her  aocesaion  in 
1553,  and  he  became  her  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric.  He  had  a 
great  share  in  the  articles  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
officiated  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Protestants,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  severity  was 
owing  to  him ;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  urged 
that  the  people  were  to  be  recovered  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness, Gardiner  declared  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  Lollards,  insisting  that  terror 
vas  a  more  effectual  expedient  than  bare  per- 
suasion. It  is  remarkable  that,  fierce  as  he 
was  against  the  Protestants,  there  was  always 
in  him  a  strong  sympathy  with  some  of  their 
doctrines  :  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong 
Sacramentalist,  but  he  was  also  earnest  in  his 
holding  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  expressed  these  convictions  on  his 
death-bed. 

Chumaty  Hbxrt,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1554. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and 
had  intended  to  study  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  gave  up  the  idea.  Having  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1575.  He  studied 
at  the  Jesuits*  College,  where  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 
He  became  so  famed  that,  in  1588,  he  returned 
to  England  as  head  of  the  Jesuits  there.  He 
followed  various  employments  in  order  to  hide 
his  real  calling,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  zeal,  and  he  is  suspected  of  having 
joined  in  treasonable  plots  with  the  King 
of  Spain  against  Queen  Elizabeth.    At  the 


accession  of  James  I.  he  purchased  a  free 
pardon,  bat  was  still  suspected  in  consequeiice 
of  his  acquaintance  with  various  Roman 
Catholics.  At  last  came  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
and  Gkimet  was  among  those  suspected,  as  he 
was  known  to  have  been  in  communication 
with  Catesby,  Gerard,  and  Greenway,  and 
others  of  the  conspirators.  A  Bill  of  Attainder 
against  these  four  and  several  others  was 
passed.  Most  escaped,  but  Garnet  and  Father 
Oldcom,  ali€u  Hall,  his  confessor,  were  seised 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1606.  He  was  in- 
terrogated by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Dean 
Overal,  etc.  He  was  not  tortured,  but  various 
secrets  were  discovered  by  spies  who  listened 
to  the  conversation  between  the  two  con- 
demned priests ;  they  were  tried  at  Guildhall, 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed  in  St. 
Paul*s  Churohyard. 

QavpariHy  Aboj^ok  [b,  1810,  d.  1871].— 
A  distrnguished  Protestant  nobleman  of 
France,  who  wrote  several  works  urging  de- 
finiteness  of  religious  opinion  as  a  safeguard 
against  Rationalism  and  Romanism.  His  wife, 
Madame  G^parin,  is  known  to  many  l^^glifA 
readers  by  her  small  volume,  TAs  Near  and 
Heavenly  Homzons, 

Oataker,  Thomas  [b,  1574,  d.  1654].- 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Ciun- 
bridge ;  became  Preacher  of  liinoolp^s  Inn  in 
1601,  and  rector  of  Rotherhithe,  1611.  In 
1643  he  was  called  to  be  a  member  al  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  He  was  a  learned 
writer,  author  of  a  catechism,  a  work  on 
Transubstantiation,  sermons  and  annotations 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

Oatien,  St.,  1st  Bishop  of  Tours,  died 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  He  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Touia, 
which  has  been  called  by  his  name  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  ms  relics  were  burned 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  His  festival  is 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church  on  Dea  18th. 

Oandan*  John,  was  bom  at  Mayfield,  in 
Essex,  in  1605,  his  father  being  Uie  vicar. 
He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  moved  to  Oxford  in  1630,  and  became  a 
tutor  inWadham  College,  and  afterwards  chap- 
Iain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  him  a 
rector  in  Berkshire,  and  vicar  of  a  parish  in 
Cambridgeshire.  At  this  time  he  inclined  to 
the  Parliamentarians,  who  appointed  him  to 
the  living  of  Booking,  in  Essex.  As  time 
went  on  he  sided  more  and  more  with  the 
Royalists,  became  chaplain  to  Charles  U.  at 
the  Restoration,  and  successively  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  of  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1662. 

Dr.  Gkiuden  is  asserted  to  have  written  that 
remarkable  work  £ikom  Basilike;  or,  The  iW- 
traiture  of  his  Sacred  Mqf'eetie  in  kU  Soiiiadti 
and  S%{fer%ng8,^^  which  appecu^  in  1648.  It 
is  written  in  the  first  person,  and  is  an  ac- 
count of  Charles  L's  life  from  1640-48.   Some 
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I  V^eve  that  Uie  King  himself  wrote  it,  and 
the  discussion  about  it  is  not  jet  settled. 
Mr.  Green  writes  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
woik  of  Qauden;  while  Mr.  Gardiner  says 
it  is  an  open  question,  and  that  if  it  was  a 
forgery  it  certeinly  is  a  correct  account  of 
Charlee*s  views  and  character. 

Oebliardf  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
bom  at  Waldburg  in  1547,  and  became  arch- 
htahop  in  1677.  He  fell  in  love  with  Agnes  of 
Manafeld,  which  may  have  caused  him  to  pro- 

j  claim  religious  freedom  and  to  turn  Lutheran 
at  the  beginning  of  1583,  as  he  was  thereby 
enaUed  to  marry  her.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
inl  55$,  the  States  which  had  embraced Luther- 
aaian  had  been  confirmed  in  their  religions 
freedom ;  but,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  Charles  V.  brought  forward  the 
eocleaiaatical  reservation,  that  any  ecclesiastic 
who  renounced  Romanism  should  forfeit  his 
dignity  and  benefice.  Thus  Gebhard  was 
deposed,  his  See  declared  vacant,  and  Duke 
EnisC  of  Bavaria  was  appointed.    Gebhard 

I  held  the  fortress  of  Bonn ;  but  the  Protestants 
distrusted  his  tolemtion,  and  suspected  him  of 
Calvinism,  so  would  not  come  to  his  help. 
He  evacuated  Bonn,  and  retired  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  died  in  1601. 

GelidlUUU — ^The  Greek  New  Testament 
same  for  the  place  of  the  wicked,  or  of  final 
retribution.  It  comes  from  the  word  Gehinnoin, 
Le.  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  by  Jerusalem. 
After  Ahab  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
fire-gods,  the  idolatrous  Jews  used  to  sacri- 
fice their  children  to  Moloch  in  this  valley. 
Because  of  these  idolatries,  God  threatened 
the  place  with  special  manifestations  of  His 
wrath,  sayinff  that  it  should  no  more  be  called 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or  of  Tophet,  but  the 
Valley  of  Slaughter  [Jer.  vii.  31,  32;  xix. 
2-6J,  It  was  defiled  by  Josiah  [2  Kings 
xxiu.  10],  and  thenceforward  beoime  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter, 
and  thus  in  later  ages  came  to  be  Sie  image 
ofhdL 

Htfclmring  Z.9  Pops,  succeeded  Felix  III. 
(or  II.)  in  492.  His  pontificate  was  mostly 
taken  up  with  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  Eastern  Church  under  Euphemius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  concerning  Aca- 
cias, whom  FeUx  had  excommunicated. 
i^^amuB  died  496.  His  writings,  several  of 
which  still  exist,  express  views  very  difficult 
to  teoondle  witii  uiose  of  his  successors. 
Thus  he  rebukes  the  BCanichasans  for  com- 
monioii  in  one  kind,  and  speaks  of  the  bread 
and  wine  as  so  remaining  after  consecration. 
[See  Milman's  lat.  Christy  i.  235.]  One  of 
the  chief  works  attributed  to  him  is  his 
Sactumbhtart  [q.v.]. 

flulagjnt  of  Cysiciis,  son  of  a  priest  of 
tlMt  Ghufch,  lired  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  found  an  old  parch- 
neot  vhich  had  belonged  to  Dalmatius, 
Btfbop  of  Cyziciis,  containing  an  account  of 


the  Council  of  Nicaaa,  and,  filling  up  the  gaps 
from  Eusebius  Ceeeariensis  and  Rufinus,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Coimdl.  This  history, 
either  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his  material,  or 
from  the  prolixity  of  his  imagination,  is  very 
untrustworthy.  The  disputes  are  mostly  h^ 
own  composition,  and  the  conferences  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
the  second  book,  are  believed  to  be  mere  fic- 
tion. His  book  is  faulty  in  other  ways,  as 
there  is  neither  method  in  his  narration,  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  his  matter,  nor  beauty 
in  his  diction.  This  history  was  published 
at  Paris,  b^  Robert  Balfour,  in  1599,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  Councils. 

Oenemtion,  Etbrnal. — This  phrase  is 
used  to  denote  the  Catholic  faith  as  to  the 
Sonship  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
Christ  IS  the  Son  of  Gkxi  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  is.  He  Himself  claimed 
to  be  so,  speaking  of  *'My  Father"  as 
distinct  from  "your  Father."  And  again, 
"  I  and  My  Father  are  One."  His  Apostles 
teach  this  also,  especially  St.  John,  who  speaks 
of  Him  as  *'  the  only  begotten  Son."  And 
so  the  creeds  have  KniiniUated  the  Scripture 
teaching  into  an  article  of  the  faith — e,ff. 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  "His  only  Son,  our 
Lord;*'  the  Nicene  Creed,  "I'he  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  his  Father 
before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  light  of 
Light,  Very  God  of  very  Gk)d,  Begotten, 
not  made,  Being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  By  whom  all  things  were  made  ; " 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  "God,  of  the  Substance 
of  the  Father,  Begotten  before  the  worlds.  .  . 
Perfect  God,  and  perfect  Man.  .  .  Equal  to 
the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead."  The 
Second  Article  in  the  Anglican  Church  de- 
fines the  same  truth  as  follows : — "  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  eternal  Gkxi,  and  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virg^,  of  her  substance." 
If  this  were  not  so,  then  Christ's  claims 
and  words,  as  repeatedly  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
blasphemous,  and  were  in  f^  so  deemed 
by  we  Jews  who  denied  then.  The  above  de- 
finitions serve  to  show  clearly  in  what  respects 
Christ's  Sonship  differs  from  all  other  son- 
ships  : — First,  He  was  begotten  from  all 
eternity ;  there  never  was  a  time  when  He 
was  not.  For  although  we  use  the  words 
"Sonship"  and  '< generation "  in  reference 
to  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  yet  we 
do  not  understand  thereby  a  passing  from 
non-existence  to  existence,  as  in  physical 
generation ;  but  we  must  understand  the 
terms  in  consistency  with  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  God,  of  which  eternal  existence 
is  one  [ci.  John  i.J  Secondly,  in  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  the  whole  and  not  a 
part  only,  of  the  Divine  Essence  of  the  Father 
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was  communicated  to  the  Son.  '^  In  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  (Godhead  bodily.'* 
There  could  be  no  division  of  the  Divino 
nature,  so  that  one  part  should  be  separated 
from  another:  and  though  the  Son  be  a 
separate  Person  from  the  ^ther,  yet  the  Son 
stiU  remains  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son;  different  Persons,  but  One  God. 
The  Schoolmen  describe  this  mystery  as  gener- 
alio  ab  intra  [cf.  Athanasian  Creed :  *^  Neither 
confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  sub- 
*^«fw»"].  This  doctrine  the  Church  has 
struggled  in  all  ages  to  hold  fast,  as  necessary 
to  her  very  existence.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Ebionitos  were  the  first  to  deny  its  truth. 
The  Arians  followed,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  now  to  realise  the  extent  to  which 
Arianism  had  permeated  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  early  ages.  The  Church  had,  how- 
ever,  faithful  and  victorious  champions  in 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note. 
These  all  laboured  in  the  East.  The  West 
was  not  80  harassed,  but  writers  like  Ireneeus 
and  Poly  carp  did  much  to  build  up  their  people 
in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  doctrine  finally 
triumphed  at  the  Coimcils  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  Reformation  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  was  re- 
tained by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  well  as 
by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  both  Arianism 
and  Socinianism  have  ever  since  appeared 
only  as  uninfluential  heresies. 

GeneniUI^  St. — A  lawyer  at  Aries,  mar- 
tyred in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  When  he 
was  converted  to  the  faith  he  ardently  longed 
to  receive  baptism ;  but  the  Bishop  deferred 
it  for  a  while,  whilst  he  comforted  his  scruples 
by  assuring  him  that  should  he  be  martyred, 
his  death  would  be  even  as  a  baptism.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  arrested ;  whereupon,  as 
his  biographer  states,  "  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  he  leapt  into  the  Rhone,  and 
thus  the  river  became  to  him  a  second 
Jordan."  His  pursuers  beheaded  him  there 
and  then. 

Genevieve.  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
was  bom  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris,  in  422. 
Seven  years  after,  Germanus  [q.  v.]. 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  passed  through  Nanterre  on  their 
way  to  England  to  check  the  Pelagian  he- 
resy, and  took  great  notice  of  G^nevi^ve,  ex- 
horting her  to  consecrate  herself  to  God,  and 
giving  her  a  medal  with  a  cross  on  it  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  promise  to  do  so.  From  this 
time  she  is  said  to  have  performed  many  mi- 
racles. Her  mother  it  is  said  was  struck  blind 
for  giving  her  a  blow,  and  only  recovered  her 
sight  about  a  month  after  on  washing  her 
eyes  with  some  water  which  the  daughter 
had  blessed.  When  she  was  fifteen,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  gave  her  the  veil,  and  re- 
ceived her  vows  according  to  the  usual  forms 
of  the  Church.     Her  parents  dying,  she  went 


to  live  with  her  godmother  at  Ptuis.  Here 
she  fell  ill,  and  lay  for  three  days  in  a  trance, 
during  which,  it  is  said,  many  wonderful 
things  were  revealed  to  her.  Some  of  these 
she  told  to  her  acquaintance,  and  she  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  impostor. 
When  the  ill  feeling  against  her  was  at  it8 
height,  Germanus  passed  through  Paris,  wiis 
greatly  incensed  at  the  calumnies  against 
her,  and  pronounced  her  innocent.  But  the 
repose  did  not  last  long.  The  Parisiana 
were  alarmed  at  a  rumour  that  the  Huns, 
under  Attila,  were  coming.  Genevidve  fore- 
told that  the  city  would  not  be  taken,  and 
was  accused  of  prophesying  falsely.  Her 
enemies  were  about  to  throw  her  into  the 
Seine,  when  a  messenger  came  from  Ger- 
manus, who  was  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  testify 
a^in  to  his  reverence  for  her.  Germanus 
died  soon  after,  and  Genevieve  lost  a  pro- 
tector; but  she  never  needed  one  again,  as 
the  people  had  become  convinced  of  her  inno- 
cence and  sanctity,  and  left  her  in  peace. 
She  practised  great  austerities  on  herself, 
eating  only  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  and 
her  food  consisting  solely  of  barley  bread  and 
beans.  This  course  she  continued  till  she 
was  fifty,  and  then,  at  the  persuasiim  of  the 
bishops,  consented  to  take  milk  and  fish. 
Genevieve  is  said  to  have  greatly  assisted  at 
the  conversion  of  Clevis,  first  King  of  the 
Franks.  She  certainly  had  a  great  influence 
over  him  afterwards,  and  it  was  at  her  per- 
suasion that  he  began  to  build  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  name  of  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  Denis,  a  saint 
for  whom  Genevieve  had  a  great  veneration. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  life  of  St. 
Genevieve,  as  the  accounts  we  have  of  her 
give  little  else  but  a  string  of  miracles  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  her,  not  only  in  Paris 
but  in  various  parts  of  France.  St.  Genevieve 
died  on  Jan.3iti,  512,  and  was  interred  in  the 
new  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  Paris.  The 
present  shrine  was  maae  in  1242. 

Genufleotentes  or  Substrati 

["Kneelers,"  or  "Prostraters"].— The  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Church  to  the  third  order  of 
catechumens  and  penitents.  They  were  thus 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Audientes, 
or  "  hearers  "  only,  for  they  were  ^owed  to 
remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church  and 
attend  some  particular  prayers  that  were 
specially  offered  up  for  them,  whilst  they 
were  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  and  waitinf^ 
for  imposition  of  hands  and  the  ministers 
benediction. 

Genuflection  [Lat.  gmu,  <*  knee '' ;  and 
Jleeto,  **  to  bend  '*].— The  act  of  bending  the 
knee  in  prayer,  as  a  sign  of  adoration  or 
reverence. 

OeofCrey  of  Monmonth,  or  Jefieey 
ap  Artlmr,  the  noted  chronicler,  was  bom 
at  Monmouth  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,    educated    at    a    monastery    near, 
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Wame  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  in 
115*1  Biahop  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  only 
held  two  years,  dying  m  1154.  Geoffrey 
is  famed  for  hia  gfreat  work,  the  Chronieon 
»ire  Historia  Britow^m,  which  was  completed 
aboat  112&.  The  work  is  said  by  some  to  be 
translated  from  Jirut  of  Brmkined^  a  history 
of  the  Kings  of  Britain  written  by  Tyssilio, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  while  others  affirm  that  the 
Welsh  history  is  of  later  date,  and  was  taken 
from  Geoffrey  ^s.  The  Chronielea  are  a  mass 
of  fabrications,  with  a  few  historical  traditions 
worked  in.  It  was  first  printed  at  Pans  in 
508.  From  these  chronicles  come  Shake- 
speare's King  Lear^  much  of  Drayton's  Po/y- 
9lAum,  and  a  part  of  Milton's  Cotnus, 

George. — ^There  are  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  this  name  who  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Eeeietimttieal  Biography  enumerates  seventy- 
three,  and  some  have  thought  that  the  name 
became  thus  popular  from  the  use  of  the  word 
Oc^um  ("a  tilled  field'*),  as  applied  to  be- 
Ueveis,  in  I  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  need  only  men- 
tion two : — 

[I]  St.   Gbobgb   thb    Maktyb. — ^Though 
little  is  known  of  him,  his  day  is  a  marked 
one  in  Kngliah  ecclesiology,  for  he  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  figures  in 
the  act  of  killing  the  dragon  on  some  English 
coins.     He  was  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
Diocletian,  and  is  said  b^'  some  writers  to 
have  been  the  man  who  mdignantly  pulled 
down  that  Emperor's  decree  ordering  the  per- 
secution, which  was  afi&xed  to  the  wall  of  his 
palace.     For  thiB  it  is  said  he  was  roasted 
to  death  at  a  slow  fire.    Other  historians, 
howerer,  declare  that  the  doer  of  this  daring 
act  was  named  John.    One  thing  we  may 
take  for  certain — namely,  that  St.   George 
most  have  been  a  man  of  marked  nobleness 
and  worth,  from  the  honour  that  was  paid  to 
him  in  the  early  days.     Churches    existed 
bearing  the  name  of  '*  the  great  martyr,  St. 
George,"  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Hit  remains  are  said  to  rest  in  a  church  at 
Lydda,  still  existing,  built  over  them  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian.    The  legend  of  his  slay- 
ing Uie  dragon  belongs  to  mediaeval  times, 
and  clearly  refers  to  his  having  vanquished 
the  devil  oy  martyrdom.     Originally  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Constantine  who  was  so 
Tirpresented ;    the   Georgian    Church    trans- 
ferxed  it  to  Uieir  namesake.    St.  George  was 
held  in  honour  in  England  from  the    be- 
ginning of  our  Christiamty,  but  his-  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  the  English  patron  saint, 
displacing  Edward  the  Confessor,  dates  from 
the  Onuses.     Wh^i    the  Christians    were 
hard  pressed  by  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  Jane  28th,  1089,  the  vision  suddenly 
sppetred,  we  are  told,  **of  St.  George  and 
Demetrius  hastening  from  the  mountains  and 
harimg    darts    af?amst  the   enemy."      The 
Qmaden  took  heart  at  this,  pushed  forward, 


and  won  the  victory.  Again,  he  appeared  to 
Richard  I.,  and  Edward  III.  gave  utterance  ' 
to  the  national  voice  by  dedicating  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  him  in  1348, 
and  making  him  patron  of  the  new  Order  of 
the  Garter.  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  St.  George's  Day  was  a  red- 
letter  day,  and  in  many  parts  of  Christendom 
it  is  still  a  high  day.  We  may  mention  that 
St.  George's  Day,  April  23rd,  was  the  birth- 
day and  death-day  of  Shakespeare.  Cervantes 
died  on  the  same  day  and  the  same  year  as 
Shakespeare  [1616].  The  poet  Woniworth 
also  died  on  St.  George's  Day,  1850. 

[2]  Gbougb  of  Cappadocia. — Gibbon,  appar- 
ently from  his  weU-known  bias,  has  identified 
this  man  with  the  above-named.  '*  The  in- 
famous George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  renowned  St.  George  of 
England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and 
of  the  Ghirter."  This  slander,  as  Dean  Mil- 
man  quietly  remarks,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact, 
demonstrated  clearly  by  Dr.  Milner,  that  St. 
George  was  honoured  in  the  Church  before 
Greorge  of  Cappadocia  could  possibly  have 
been  transformed  into  a  martyr. 

He  was  bom  at  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  pork-contractor  to  the 
army,  but  had  to  fly  the  country  on  account 
of  his  dishonesty.  He  afterwards  became  a 
zealous  convert  to  Arianism,  and  was  sent  by 
Constantius  to  supersede  Athanasius  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria.  He  arrived  there 
during  Lent,  356.  He  forbade  the  adherents 
of  Athanasius  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
and  imprisoned  them;  he  enriched  himself 
by  many  acts  of  oppression  on  the  Christians, 
and  with  an  armed  force  he  entered  the  pagan 
temples  and  plundered  them.  In  358  the 
people  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  away, 
but  he  was  quickly  reinstated  by  Constantius. 
In  361  the  news  reached  Alexandria  of  the 
accession  of  Julian,  and  this  was  the  signal 
of  another  rising  against  George.  He  and  two 
of  his  chief  a&erents,  Diodorus  and  Dra- 
contius,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  pagans,  whom  they  had  greatly  exas- 
perated ;  here  they  were  kept  some  days,  till 
the  populace,  unable  to  restrain  their  impa- 
tience, burst  open  the  prison  and  literally  tore 
their  victims  to  pieces.  This  violent  death 
was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arians, 
to  entitle  their  champion  to  canonisation. 

Oerhardty  Paul,  the  greatest  of  German 
hymn-writers,  was  bom  at  Giafenhainchen, 
in  Saxony,  in  1607.  He  studied  at  the 
Wittenberg  University,  and  became  preacher 
in  Berlin  in  1657 ;  but  after  nine  years  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  edicts 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  Beformed  Churches.  In  1667 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Liibben,  where  he 
died  in  1676. 

G^rhardt  is  said  to  have  written  123  hymns, 
which  are  noted  for  their  sweetness  and  easy 
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rhythm.  The  best  known  in  England  18 
O  Mcred  Mead,  once  w<mndedy  which  was 
transUited  by  J.  W.  Alexander  in  1849. 

Qermaii  Catholics.    [Ronos.] 

German    Beformed    Churoli. 

[Lvtheb;  Zwikgltus.] 

QermaililSy  St.,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  bii^ope,  waB  bom  at  Auxerre 
about  the  year  380.  He  was  the  son  of  Rus- 
ticus  or  Germanilla,  of  high  descent.  He  was 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Lyons,  and  thence 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  law  with  such 
success  that  he  gained  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  and  advocates.  On 
his  return  to  Oaul,  he  became  one  of  the 
six  ** Dukes''  of  Qaul,  his  duchy  includ- 
ing Auxerre.  He  fulfilled  all  his  duties 
thoroughly,  but  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  without  restraint. 
This  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  bishop, 
Amator,  who  rebuked  Germanus,  which  so 
angered  the  Duke  that  he  plotted  his  murder. 
Amator  heard  of  the  design,  and  fled  to 
Autun.  It  is  said  that  he  was  here  warned 
in  a  dream  that  Germanus  would  succeed  him 
in  the  bishopric.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
he  seized  his  enemy,  cut  his  hair,  and  made 
him  a  deacon.  Germanus's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  fulfil  his  functions 
when  Amator  died,  appointing  Germanus  his 
successor.  Our  saint  demurred  for  some  time, 
but  was  unanimously  elected,  and  consecrated 
July  7th,  418.  He  immediately  changed  his 
moae  of  life,  practising  the  g^reatest  auster- 
ities. He  founded  a  monastery  near  Auxerre, 
where  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
Upon  the  promotion  of  Celestine  to  the  Papal 
chair,  in  422,  the  Pelagians,  who  had  been 
condemned,  attempted  again  to  spread  their 
errors,  but  were  repulsed,  so  crossed  to  Britain. 
Here  they  had  more  success,  till  at  last  the 
Church  there  appealed  to  Gaul  for  help.  A 
council  was  held  at  Aries,  in  429,  and  G^- 
manus  was  sent,  with  Lupus  of  Troyes,  to  the 
island.  They  at  once  l^gan  to  preach,  and 
so  many  flocked  to  them,  attracted  by  their 
eloquence,  that  they  at  last  had  to  hold  their 
services  in  the  streets.  The  Pelagian  leaders, 
having  lost  nearly  all  their  followers,  agi*eed 
to  confer  with  the  bishops,  so  they  met  near 
St.  Albans.  Crowds  came  to  look  on.  The 
heretics  made  a  long  discourse,  which  was 
more  wordy  than  forcible;  and  when  the 
bishops  spoke  afterwards  the  victory  was 
undoubted,  and  the  Pelagians  were  forced  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  At  that 
time  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  in  Britain,  and 
G^ermanus  placed  himself  at  the  head  'Of  the 
British  army,  which  was  completely  vic- 
torious. Germanus  then  returned  to  Auxerre, 
where  he  remained  till  447,  when  he  again 
went  to  Britain  for  some  time  to  preach 
against  the  Pelagians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
returned  to  Auxerre  the  second  time,  a  de- 
putation  came   from    the  Armoricans,   who 


inhabited  what  is  now  called  Brittany.  They 
had  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Yalentinian 
III.,  upon  which  Aetius,  the  commander  of 
Gaul,  sent  the  Alani  into  their  country. 
G^ermanus  went  to  Eochar,  the  King  of  the 
Alani,  who,  after  many  solicitationa,  promised 
to  give  up  the  enterprise  if  the  Emperor  was 
satisfied.  Germanus  went  to  Ravenna,  and 
gained  Yalentinian's  consent ;  but  the  Armo- 
ricans again  rebeUed,  and  all  his  labour  was 
useless.  Germanus  fell  ill  at  Ravenna,  and 
died  there  July  Slst,  448.  He  was  buried  at 
Auxerre. 

GersoxL.  Jean  Charlieb  de,  one  of  the 
greatest  scnolars  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  bom  at  Gerson,  in 
the  diocese  of  Rheims,  in  1363,  his  real  name 
being  merely  Jean  Charlier.  He  studied  at 
Paris  under  Peter  d'Ailly.  He  showed  great 
talent,  rose  to  honour,  and  became  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  with  the  title  of  "  Doctor 
Christianissimus/*  or  "The  most  Christian 
Doctor,"  and  Canon  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
was  obUg^  to  lie  concealed  for  some  time, 
having  infuriated  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
his  party  by  his  attacks  on  the  assassins  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  on  Jean  Petit 
who  defended  them.  Gerson  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  proposal  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schiism  between  the  Popes  by  the  resignation 
of  both  Gregory  and  Beneiuct.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Councils  of  Pisa  [1409] 
and  Constance  [1414],  as  ambassador  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  representative  of  the  Church 
of  France  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.  It 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  Popes 
in  matters  of  &iith  and  discipline  was  estab- 
lished. He  was  in  some  ways  fiar  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  was  ver}' averse  to  the  Flagbl- 
LANTS  [q.v.].  He  was  forced  to  remain  in 
exile  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  went  to  Bavaria,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years  as  an  author.  He  then 
went  to  a  convent  of  the  Celestine  monks  at 
Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1429. 

Gerson  was  the  author  of  several  works. 
J)e  Unitate  Ecelesia  is  a  treatise  concerning 
the  schism  between  the  Popes.  He  also  wrote 
against  Papal  Infallibility.  His  other  works 
are  Contra  Seetam  Flageliatomm,  de  Pfobatioite 
Spirituumy  and  de  ConeoUUion*  Theohgie, 
The  Imitation  of  Christ  has  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Gerson,  because  some  old  copies 
bear  the  name  of  John  Gerson  as  the  author, 
while  others  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of 
John  Gerson,  Abbot  of  VerceUi  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.    [Kbmpib,  Thoicas  A.] 

Gerrasiiui  and  Protasiiui,  Saxnts.— 
Two  martyrs  whose  bodies  were  found  at  Milan 
while  St.  Ambroee  was  bishop.  The  legend  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  8t 
Ambroee  and  in  letters  sent  bv  St.  Augnstixie 
to  his  sister  Maroellina.  The  Church  at 
Milan  was  suffering  much  under  the  Empress 
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Justina,  a  pirofeesed  Arian,  the  mother  of  the 
>-o\mg  liinperor  Valentine.  In  386  St.  Am- 
\iioee  was  preparing  to  consecrate  the  church 
vhkh  now  bears  his  name,  when  he  dreamed 
Uuit  the  bodies  of  thene  saints  were  lodged  in 
\hB  Church  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabor.  He 
communicated  this  revelation  to  the  clergy  of 
Uilan,  who  made  some  objections  to  his  search- 
ing for  them ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged 
frcon  breaking  the  ground,  and  found  the  bones 
of  these  two  martyrs,  with  their  names  cut 
opon  their  coffins,  for  he  does  not  sa^  that 
their  names  were  revealed  to  him  in  his 
dream.  It  is  said  that  after  opening  the  grave, 
several  miracles  were  wrought.  The  relics  were 
first  removed  to  St.  Faustus^s  Church,  and 
thence  to  the  Ambrosian,  and  whilst  they 
were  being  removed,  one  Severus,  on  touch- 
ing them,  immediately  received  his  sight,  and 
so  many  other  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
performed  that  the  Arians  accused  Ambrose 
of  hiring  people  to  act  their  parts.  St. 
Augustine  carried  the  keeping  of  this  festival 
into  Africa,  where  it  was  kept,  as  well  as  at 
>lilan,  on  June  19th.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  is  kept  on  Oct.  14th. 

GesmiiiiB,  Fribdrich  Hbinrich  Wil- 
HBLM,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem  Oriental  scholars,  was  bom  at 
Nordhansen,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1785. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and 
afterwards  at  Helmstadt  and  Gottingen. 
In  1806  he  became  Repetitor  at  Gottingen, 
and  in  1809  Professor  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture in  the  Gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt 
at  the  recommendation  of  Johannes  von 
Miiller.  After  remaining  there  a  year  he 
became  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  which 
post  he  retained  till  his  dea&  in  1842,  with  a 
short  interval  during  the  War  of  the  Libera- 
tion, when  the  College  was  closed.  He  paid 
two  visits  to  Paris  and  England  [1820  and 
1835]  to  gain  materials  for  his  lexicons  of 
the  Semitic  languages,  llie  Hebrew  Lexicon 
appeared  first  in  1810-12,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Ormnmar  [1813],  Hittoryofthe  Hebrew 
Lmmg^uige  and  Writing  [1815],  and  Thorough 
Grmmmatieal  Criticism  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  [  1 8 1 7 J.  His  Thesaunut  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  He  also 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah, 

Gesta  Somanonim.— A  collection  of 
anecdotes,  generally  with  a  moral  attached, 
taming  than,  into  parables.  The  title  is  from 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  stories 
begin  with  the  words,  **  There  was  an  Em- 
peror of  Rome,*'  etc.  These  were  used  by 
the  mediaeval  preachers  in  their  sermons. 
The  anecdotes  are  all  fictitious.  We  are  told 
that  thoe  was  an  Emperor  of  Rome  "  named 
Cyrus,*'  and  many  of  these  emperors  did  im- 
possible things.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
worthless  and  even  repulsive,  but  some  are 
excellent,  and  are  the  germs  of  classical  pieces 
of  modem  literature,   e.g,  the  story  of  the 


caskets,  which  Shakespeare  has  wrought  into 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  They  probably  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  re- 
printed by  the  Early  English  Text  Society ; 
an  easily  accessible  edition  is  to  be  foimd  in 
Bohn^s  Antiquarian  Library^  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  good  in  the  collection  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Morley's  shilling  library. 

Gliibellines.     [Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 

LINBS.l 

Gibson,  Edmund  [^.  1669,  <i.  1748],  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  of  London  [1723],  is  the  author 
of  the  well-known  book  on  Church  law  entitled 
The  Statutes^  Cotistitutiony  CanoftSy  Rubrics,  and 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  He  is  also 
the  compiler  of  a  work  against  Popery  con- 
tributed by  different  writers. 

GiAurd,  William,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  probably  a 
FrenchmazL  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
I.,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  watchful  for  the 
interests  of  his  Church,  set  up  a  claim 
in  opposition  to  the  Eing  for'  the  right 
of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees  by  capitular 
election,  which  Henry  vigorously  resisted. 
Accordingly,  when  the  King  appointed  Giffard 
to  the  diooese  of  Winchester,  Ansehn,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate 
him,  whereupon  Henry  applied  to  Girard, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  consented ;  but  such 
was  Giffani's  awe  of  the  authority  of  Anselm 
and  the  Papal  See,  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  consecration.  This  deference  to 
the  Archbishop  so  much  incensed  the  King 
that  he  banished  Gifbrd  in  1 102.  The  matter, 
however,  was  at  last  arranged,  the  Pope  con- 
senting that  Anselm  should  consecrate  the 
bishops  who  had  already  been  nominated, 
the  King  ag^reeing  not  to  interfere  in  the 
future  with  canonical  elections,  and  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  privilege  of  investiture. 
The  King  was  to  possess  the  right  of  recom- 
mending the  future  bishops ;  the  Church,  that 
of  investing  them  with  the  spiritual  insignia, 
but  the  bi^op-elect  was  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  for  his  temporalities  and  barony.  Gif- 
fkrd,  with  several  others,  was  consecrated 
in  1107.  He  was  Bishop  of  Winchester 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  has  left  several 
monuments  of  his  liberality  and  piety.  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy 
[i.e.  "St.  Mary  Over  the  Water"],  at  South- 
wark,  now  odled  St.  Saviour^s.  In  1128 
he  established  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks 
at  Waverley,  near  Famham,  the  first  house 
which  that  Order  possessed  in  England ;  and 
he  also  founded  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  at 
Taimton.  But  the  most  important  work  of  a 
religious  character  that  Ginard  executed  was 
the  removal  of  St.  Grimbald*s  Abbey,  founded 
by  Alfred,  from  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
to  Hyde  Meadow  in  1110,  where,  through  his 
influence  with  Henry,  he  procured  the  founda- 
tion of  a  stately  abbey.  He  also  built  the 
palace  at  South  wark  caUed  Winchester  House, 
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as  a  town  residence  for  the  prelates  of  his  See. 
He  died  in  1128. 

Gifts  [Gr.  charitmatd].— The  New  Testa- 
ment uses  this  term  to  express  powers  and 
graces  bestowed  on  Christians  by  the  H0I7 
Ghost.  These  gifts  are  described  as  of  two 
kinds — ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The 
ordinary  are  those  shared  by  all  Christians  : 
wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  spiritual 
strength,  knowledge,  true  godlhiess,  holy 
fear ;  they  are  given  abundantly  or  sparingly 
accoi-ding  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  WitL 
these  may  be  classed  the  **  fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  enumerated  in  Gral.  v.  22,  23,  viz. 
**  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  To 
these  have  been  added  by  theologians  three 
others,  viz.  patience,  modesty,  chastity.  The 
extraordinary  g^ifts  of  the  Spirit  were,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
common  thing  in  the  Apostles*  time  for 
newly  baptised  converts  to  receive  wiUi  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles*  hands  the  power 
to  speak  in  other  tongues  or  to  interpret 
them,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  healing,  and 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits.  The  Scripture 
teskching  on  these  miraculous  ^fts  will  bo 
found  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
14.  He  decJares  that  all  gifts  come  from 
the  Spirit;  that  they  are  "given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withai,**  and  that  the  Spirit 
divideth  **  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will." 
Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  vanity  or  boast- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  Moreover, 
he  declares  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  that  these 
miraculous  gifts,  although  excellent  in  them- 
selves, yet,  without  the  gift  of  love,  are  of  no  ac- 
count whatever.  Love  is  the  first  and  chief  of 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  greater 
than  all  the  extraordinary  gifts.  Of  these 
latter  St.  Paul  shows  that  prophesying  is  the 
greatest : — "  Desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather 
that  ye  may  prophesy;"  declaring  at  the 
same  time  how  it  is  greater  than  the  gift  of 
"  speaking  with  tongues."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  is  ^*  a  sign  not  to 
them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe 
not; "  while  "prophesying  servethnot  forthem 
that  believe  not,  but  for  them  which  believe : " 
or,  in  other  words,  prophesying  is  for  the 
"edification,  exhoi*tation,  and  comfort"  of 
the  Church.  The  notion  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
foreign  nations  is  now  held  by  few  expositors. 
Rather  we  may  suppose  it  was  an  overpower- 
ing influence  of  spiritual  zeal  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  filled  with  Divine  love,  and 
to  them  only.  [See  Farrar*s  St,  Paul^  chapter 
v.]  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide 
when  the  extraordinary  gifts  ceased  to  be 
bestowed  on  Christians.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  soon  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on 
Christians  as  a  rule ;  they  gradually  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  rare.     Instances 


are  mentioned  in  Eusebius  v.  7|  where  he 
quotes  IrensBUS  to  prove  that  miraculoDS 
gifts,  including  even  raising  from  the  dead, 
existed  in  his  day  Ta-ik  161-180].  Again,  in 
Eusebius  vi.  9  tne  historian  recoiSs  that 
many  miracles  were  performed  by  Narcissus, 
A.D.  211-217.  But  the  mention  of  such  an 
individual  seems  to  show  that  the  majority  of 
Chnstians  did  not  then  possess  this  power.  In 
all  a^  people  have  laid  claim  to  a  possession 
of  miraculous  power,  but  in  such  instances  the 
evidence  has  not  been  suflicient  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  doubt.  In  other  cases  gross 
deception  has  been  practised.  One  test  by 
which  to  try  such  claims  to  miraculous  gifts 
is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  in  the  above 
passage,  and  by  ApoUonius,  a  writer  who 
lived  a  few  years  later,  viz. — Is  gain  made  by 
such  manifestations  of  miraculous  power? 
ApoUonius,  in  Eusebius  v.  18,  accuses  the 
Phrygian  heretics  of  receiving  preeraits  on 
such  occasions,  and  thereby  convicts  them  of 
imposture,  while  Irenaeus  attests  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  miraculous  powers  exercised  by 
the  faithful  from  the  fact  that  no  gain  noc 
profit  was  made :  **  As  they  had  received  freely 
from  Christ,  so,"  says  he,  "  ought  they  to  give 
freely."  In  conclutdon,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  only  been  in  great  crises  in 
the  history  of  God*s  people  that  miraculous 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  in  any  abundance, 
e.g.  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  in  the 
troublous  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  at 
the  rise  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited  they  are  distinctly  placed 
beneath  gifts  and  graces  which  yet  and  per- 
manently remain.  For  the  alleged  restoration 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  modem  times,  see 
Ievinoism. 

Gilbert.  St.,  of  Sempringham,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Gilbertines  in  England,  was  the 
son  of  Jocelin,  a  native  of  Normandy.  He 
was  bom  at  Lincoln  in  1084.  Being  from 
the  first  destined  for  the  Church,  he  was  sent 
to  France  for  his  education,  and  on  returning 
to  England  was  placed  in  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln's seminary,  and  then  kept  a  pubUo  school 
for  children  of  both  sexes.  His  father  had  a 
good  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  belonged 
the  ri^ht  of  presentation  to  the  livings  of 
Sempnngham  and  Tirrington,  and,  being  pro- 
vided with  this  title,  Gilbert  was  ormuned 
priest  in  1123  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. He  then  founded  an  Order  of  nuns,  for 
whom  he  built  a  monastery  adjoining  St. 
Andrew's  Church  at  Sempringham.  Several 
persons  followed  his  example,  and  founded 
monasteries  of  this  Order  in  other  countie«. 
Finding  his  charge  thus  increase,  Gilbert 
journeyed  to  France  to  consult  St.  Bernard 
on  the  matter,  and  by  his  advice  applied  to 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  begging  that  his  nnns 
might  be  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Cis- 
tercians ;  but  they  declined  Uie  task.     Thus, 
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lAOl  Iniidened  with  the  care  of  his  growing 
charge,  he  returned  to  England,  and  laboured 
with  such  snccefls,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  thirteen  convents  of  the  Order  under 
his  inspection,  viz.  four  of  regular  canons, 
and  nine  of  nuns,  in  which  at  Ms  death  he  is 
said  to  have  left  22,000  souls.  The  nuns  were 
governed  by  St.  Benedict's  rule,  and  the  canons 
bj  that  of  St.  Augustine.  St.  Gilbert  also 
founded  several  hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  widows,  and  orphans. 
The  rule  settled  by  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  monasteries  was  deemed  too 
strict,  and  some  of  his  lay  brothers  mutinied 
against  him,  and  carried  their  complaints  to 
Pope  Alexaoder  III.,  who  at  first  believed 
their  misrepresentations;  but  the  bishops  of 
England  and  King  Henry  II.  undeceived  him, 
and  Gilbert  was  confirmed  in  the  care  of  his 
Order,  and  several  privileges  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  it.  He,  however,  afterwards 
had  a  share  in  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon 
Becket.  Some  little  time  before  he  died 
he  resigned  the  government  of  his  Order,  and 
procured  the  election  of  one  Roger  in  his  room, 
and  then  obeyed  him  as  his  superior.  St. 
Gilbert  died  Feb.  4th,  1189,  being  106  years 
of  a^e.  According  to  the  manuscript  brought 
to  light  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  he  was  canon- 
ised by  Pox>e  Innocent  III.  in  1202,  and  the 
day  of  his  death  was  named  as  his  festival. 

Gilbert  of  Voffent  \h,  1053,  d.  1124], 
so-called  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  No- 
gent,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Incarnation,  ad- 
dressed to  Jews ;  of  a  treatise  de  SermoWy  and 
of  another  on  J2WtM,  in  which  he  satirised  the 
rage  for  them.  But  his  greatest  work  was  his 
G^ia  Dei  per  Franeoty  a  very  valuable  history 
of  the  First  Crusade. 

Gilbertmes. — Followers  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Gilbert  [q.v.]. 

CHldaJly  sumamed  '^SajHens,"  or  '<The 
Wise,'*  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Wales 
early  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  monk. 
The  place  of  his  education  is  uncertain.  He 
spent  seven  years  in  France,  and  then  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  did  much  for  the  Church ; 
be  then  returned  to  England,  and  became  an 
earnest  preacher  of  the  Gk)spel.  The  monks 
of  ^  old  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys, 
in  Brittany,  say  that  he  spent  his  last  days 
there;  but  EngUsh  writers  aver  that  he  died 
near  Glairtonbury  in  570.  So  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  about  his  history  that  one 
can  determine  nothing  with  certainty  about 
him  or  his  works.  He  wrote  a  history,  de  Ca- 
Umitate,  Exeidio,  et  Conqueitu  Britofmia,  which 
b  valuable  as  being  the  only  information  we 
have  of  those  times.  It  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  one  extending  from  the  first 
Koman  invasion  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
ftutinr  or  revolt  of  Maximus,  the  other  from 
that  revolt  to  hi«  own  days. 


Oiles,  St.,  abbot,  was  bom  in  Athens  in 
640,  and  came  to  G^ul,  thinking  he  could  serve 
GK>d  more  easily  in  retirement  in  a  strango 
country.  The  reputation  of  Cassarius,  Bishop 
of  Aries,  drew  him  to  that  town,  where  his 
merit  was  acknowledged,  and  he  became  head 
of  a  monastery  in  Languedoc.  But  his  love  of 
retirement  returned,  and  he  withdrew  to  a 
small,  BoUtary  pkice.  Thence  he  removed  to- 
wards the  sea,  and,  finding  in  the  diocese  of 
Nismes  a  cave  overg^wn  with  woods,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there  in  prayer  and 
mortification.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  was 
fed  every  day  by  a  hind  which  had  fled  to 
him  when  pursued  by  the  King  of  France, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Wamba,  King  of 
the  Gk>ths.  This  hind  is  often  represented  in 
pictures  of  St.  Giles.  The  King,  hearing  much 
of  the  hermit's  sanctity,  invited  him  to  Court; 
but  he  refused,  and  died  and  was  buried 
in  his  cell.  It  is  said  that  many  miracles 
were  worked  there,  and  the  spot  became  so 
revered  that  a  monastery  was  built,  which 
was  named  after  him.  The  monastery  was 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  Benedictines,  and  at 
last  given  up  to  the  secular  clergj'.  St.  Giles 
is  commemorated  on  Sept.  1st.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
cathedral  is  named  after  him. 

Qillf  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Kettering,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  1697.  He  attended  a  grammar- 
school  in  his  native  town  till  he  was  forced 
to  leave  on  account  of  a  rule  excluding  all  Dis- 
senters. Then  he  carried  on  his  studies  alone, 
and  made  great  progress,  especially  in  classics. 
In  1717  he  began  preaching  at  Highum 
Ferrers,  and  three  years  afterwards  went  up 
to  London.  He  preached  for  some  time  at 
the  Horselydown  Baptist  Chapel  in  South- 
wark,  and  in  1767  removed  to  Carter  Lane, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1771. 
Dr.  GiQ  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  inclining  to 
Supralapsarianism,  as  his  work,  The  Cause  of 
God  and  Truths  shows.  This  work  was  an 
answer  to  Whitby's  Five  Points.  His  chief 
work  was  the  exposition  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  [1746-8,  and  1763-76],  a  book  of 
great  value.  He  also  wrote  A  Treatise  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  A  Body  of  Doctrinal 
Divinity,  A  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  and 
A  Dissertatum  on  the  Hebrew  Language. 

Gilpin,  Bebnard,  a  learned  Englishman, 
was  bom  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1517.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow,  and 
was  chosen  by  King  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of 
the  first  masters  of  Christ  CSiurch  College.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Papacy,  and  was  singled  out  to  dispute  with 
the  Reformers,  and  it  is  said  that  Peter 
•Martyr  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any 
other  of  his  adversaries ;  but  at  last,  by  con- 
tinual study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  early 
Fathers,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
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of  the  doctrines  of  Protegtantigm.  He  was 
ordained,  and  in  1652  became  vicar  of  Nort<ni. 
When  Qaeen  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and  on 
his  return  became  Archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  ricar  of  Houghton.  Uneen  Elizabeth 
offered  him  the  bi^opric  of  Carlisle,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying  that  he  had  many  friends 
in  that  diocese  to  whom  he  could  not  grant 
what  tiiiey  should  desire  of  him  without 
injuring  his  conscience,  nor  refuse  without 
disgusting  them.  He  died  at  Houston  in 
1 583.  He  was  noted  for  his  extreme  hberality 
to  the  poor,  and  his  ^eloquent  preaching.  He 
was  much  interested'  in  education,  and  is  said 
to  have  always  had  twenty-four  scholars  in 
his  house,  whom  he  entirely  provided  for, 
and  six  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  universities. 
He  was  known  by  the  names  of  '*  Father  of 
the  Poor  "  and  "  Apostle  of  the  North." 

Giraldns  Caanbrensis  (Gb&ald  di 
Babrx)  [b.  circa  1U6,  d.  circa  1220],  was  the 
son  of  Giraldus  of  Windsor,  a  Norman  noble 
who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire  and  married 
Nesta,  the  sister  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ap 
ITieodore,  Prince  of  South  Wales.  He  began 
his  education  under  his  uncle  David,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  and  then  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Paris.  He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1 172, 
and  was  appointed  soon  after  to  the  Arch- 
deaconries of  Brecknock  and  St.  David's.  He 
Bpent  ten  years  in  the  Court  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  employed  him 
in  several  embassies.  He  was  afterwards 
preceptor  to  the  King's  son  John,  whom  he 
attended  into  Ireland.  He  wrote  a  description 
of  that  country  as  well  as  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  See  of  St.  David's  was  offered  to 
him  three  times ;  in  the  first  place  he  gave  it 
up  because  his  election  had  not  the  royal 
sanction  ;  in  the  second,  because  he  could  not 
get  his  nomination  confirmed  at  Borne,  and 
the  third  time  he  declined  it.  He  spent  his 
last  years  in  study  and  retirement,  and  died 
at  St.  David's  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Girdla. — In  the  Homish  Church,  a  cinc- 
ture to  keep  the  alb  in  its  place.  Formerly  it 
was  a  narrow  band  of  silk  of  all  colours,  now  a 
plain  white  cord.  Choristers  generally  use  red 
girdles.    The  Pope  wears  a  sash  in  addition. 

Glaaivlll6f  Joseph,  an  eminent  preacher 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  in  1636. 
In  1662  he  was  admitted  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  from  whence,  after  four  years,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln  Colle^,  in  whidi  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  It  is  said  that  he  then 
became  chaplain  to  House,  the  Cromwellian 
Provost  of  Eton,  without  being  ordained. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  received  Holy 
Orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Wimbush, 
in  Essex,  and  wets  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1 662  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Frome  Selwood,  and  four  years 
after  to  that  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath  ;  he 
was  afterwards  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 


King  Charles  II.,  and  Prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester. He  died  at  Batii  on  Nov.  4th,  1680. 
He  was  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius,  and  a  great  master  of  style.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  wodcs^  as  Lux 
OrienialUf  a  treatise  on  the  pre-existence  of 
souIb,  published  in  1662 ;  Seejms  SeitntiJUa,  or 
Ckm/eMsed  Igmrmnee  the  Way  to  ScAUmj  Con- 
ndermtiont  toucfUnf  the  Being  of  Witckee  mnd 
JTitehcraft  ;  Saddueiemue  Triumpha$ts,  a  blow 
at  modem  Sadduceeism ;  Flue  Ultra,  or  tkf 
Frogre$8  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since 
the  Days  of  Aristotle  ;  and  several  sermons. 

Glassites.    [Sandbmakiaxs.] 

Olastonbnzj.— A  small  town  in  Somer- 
set, famous  for  the  great  abbey  which  formerly 
flourished  there.  Dr.  £.  A.  Freeman  has 
pointed  out  f^Enylish  Towns  and  Districts, 
p.  77]  that  this  abbey  has  an  interest  posi- 
tively unique.  After  speaking  of  N^ey  and 
Tintem,  of  Westminster  and  Canterbury,  he 
goes  on : — **  We  know  their  beginnings ;  we 
know  th^  founders;  their  history,  their 
very  lepieods,  do  not  dare  to  trace  up  their 
foundations  beyond  the  time  of  our  own 
coming  into  this  island.  .  .  At  Glastonbury 
alone,  among  the  great  churches  of  Britain, 
we  feel  instinctively  tiiat  on  this  spot  the 
name  of  England  is  out  of  place^we  walk 
with  easy  steps  from  the  realm  of  Arthur  iuto 
the  realm  of  Ine."  Here,  on  this  Isle  of 
Avalon,  as  it  was  called,  Joseph  of  Arinrmtliyft 
was  said  to  have  preached  and  died.  (The 
famous  Glastonbury  Thorn,  which  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Civil  Wars,  was  held  to  be 
the  staff  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arimatluea 
from  Palestine,  and  was  popularly  believed  to 
blossom  on  Christmas  Day.  Grafts  from  it 
flourish  in  the  neighbouring  gardens.)  Here 
was  the  shelter-place  of  the  British  Qmrches 
when  they  were  persecuted  and  driven  west 
by  the  pa^an  English.  Here,  too,  King 
Arthur,  Uieir  champion,  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  and  for  ages  his  tomb  was  shown.  It 
was  held  in  hi^  honour  aU  through  the 
troubled  days  of  the  "  making  of  England," 
and  its  history  is  glorified  by  its  connection 
with  the  great  Dunstan.  The  story  of  its 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  passages  m  that  King's  an- 
nals. Its  last  abbot,  Whiting,  a  man  of  holy 
life,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  Glastonbury 
Tor.    [See  Froude,  iii.  247.] 

Gl6l>e  [Lat.  ffleba,  "turf,  soil,  or  ground"]. 
— The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  According  to  Sir  R. 
Phillimore,  "  every  church  of  common  right  is 
entitled  to  house  and  glebe."  The  assigning 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  necessity  that 
without  them  no  church  could  be  regulariy 
consecrated.  The  house  and  glebe  are  bou 
comprehended  under  the  word  **  manse,"  of 
which  the  mle  of  the  common  law  is  sameitmm 
eat  ut  unieuique  eeclesia  unms  mansus  integer 
absque  uUo  servitio  tribuatmr"    In  cases  of 
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united  benefices,  when  the  income  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  incumbent,  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  glebe  lands  may  be  excepted  out  of  the 
onion,  and  naed  to  augment  any  poor  adjoining 
b^iafioe.  Glebe  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  parson 
do  not  pay  tithe  to  the  vicar,  although  endowed 
of  all  the  tithes  in  the  parish,  nor  vice  verad, 
M  it  ii  a  maxim  of  the  canon  law  *'  that  the 
Church  shall  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church ; 
but  if  it  be  leased  out,  it  shall  pay  tithes  as 
other  lands."  When  land  is  needed  for  the 
building  of  a  house  for  the  incumbent,  glebe 
may  be  sold  to  purchase  this  land;  and  it  is 
also  enacted  that  ^lebe  lands  maybe  exchanged 
for  other  lands,  either  in  or  out  of  the  parish. 
If  the  glebe  of  any  incumbency  does  not 
exceed  nye  statnte  acres,  the  incumbent  may 
porchase  land  not  exceeding  twenty  acres, 
which  shall  from  that  time  belong  to  the 
liTing,  and  be  freehold.  When  the  land-tax 
<Hi  any  glebe  of  any  Hvinff  belonging  to  col- 
leges shall  be  redeemed,  it  may  be  provided 
for  by  the  s^  of  any  lands  bdonging  to  it, 
or  giant  of  a  rent-charge,  but  su(£  colleges 
ihtll  be  entitled  to  a  rent-diarge  out  of  the 
liTing. 

Gloria  in  EzoeUds.— The  hymn  at  the 
end  of  the  Ck>mmunion  Service,  Ohry  be  to 
M  OH  high.  This  is  a  hymn  of  unques- 
tioned Gr^k  origin— one,  therefore,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Eastern  Chiurch.  It  is  still  there, 
M  it  was  in  the  fourth  century,  the  usual 
looming  hynon.  The  oldest  copy  which  is 
known  to  eidst  is  appended  to  the  &mous 
Alexandrine  MS.,  now  m  the  British  Museum. 
The  oldest  MSS.  of  the  hymn  read  thus : — 

L  Qlory  to  Ood  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
jrood-wili  toward  man. 

2.  we  hymn  Thee,  we  bleas  Thee,  we  worship 

Thee,  we  praise  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee 
for  Thj  fpraat  glory. 

3.  0  Lend  Ood,  heavenly  King,  Father  Almighty. 

0  Lcnrd.  the  only-begottoi  Son,  Jesu  Christ, 

and  Holy  Ghost 
i.  0  Lord  God,  the  Jjamb  oi  God,  the  Son  of  the 

Father,  that  takeet  vns  the  sin  of  the  world, 

have  m«cy  upon  us.  Thou  that  takest  away 

the  sin  of  the  world. 
i  Beeeire  our  snppUcation,  Thou  that  sittest  at 

the  right  haiia  of  the  Father,  and  haye  mercy 

oponns. 
&  For  Thon  only  art  holy,  Thon  onlr  art  the 

Lord,  Jeeua  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 

Father. 

Tlie  Tsriatioiis  between  this  and  the  form 
familiar  to  us  are  owing  to  the  Latin  trans- 
lator. It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  transferred 
the  name  of  the  '<  Holy  Ghost*' from  the  third 
▼ose  to  the  last,  which  is  not  without  some 
injury,  as  it  obscures  the  fact  that  the  last 
verse  is  a  quotation  from  PhiL  iL  11.  It  is 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  hymn  may  belong 
to  tiie  first  century. 

When  it  was  adopted  by  the  Western 
Churdi,  it  was,  as  in  the  East,  at  first  used 
•imply  as  a  morning  hymn :  ad  nuUuL  Omni 
LomiMiea^  says  a  direction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.    Another,   a   few  years 


later,  orders  it  to  be  sung  every  day  during 
the  Easter  season,  every  Sunday,  and  on  the 
greater  f eetivaLi.  So  in  the  Mozarabic  and  in 
the  ancient  Irish  Churches. 

We  cannot  tell  for  certain  when  it  be- 
came a  eucharistic  hymn  in  the  West,  but 
probably,  as  far  as  regards  the  liturgy  of 
Rome,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century ;  in  the  Gallicanand  Spanish  Churches 
probably  in  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  hymn 
found  in  the  difi^erent  Churches  of  the  West. 
The  following  is  from  the  ancient  Irish 
Church: — 

1.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  in   earth 

peace  to  men  of  good-wiu. 

2.  We  praise  Thee,  we  Ueee  Theejre  adore  Thee. 

we  glorify  Thee,  we  magnify  Thee. 

3.  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  hecause  of  Thy  great 

mercy,  O  Lord,  Heavenly  King,  God  the 
Father  Almighty. 

4.  O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jesn  Christ ; 

O  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  we  all  say  Amen. 

5.  O  Lord,  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  O  Lamb 

of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sin  of  the  worid, 
have  mercy  upon  as. 

6.  Beoeive  oar  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the 

right  hand  of  God  the  Father ;  have  mercy 
upon  OS. 

7.  For  Thon  oidy  art  holy,  Thoa  only  aart  the 

Lord,  Thoa  only  art  glorious,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 

Another  form  has  this  addition  in  the 
middle: — 

"Thoa  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
help  us ;  guide  us.  preserve  us ;  cleanse  us,  give  us 
peace  ;  deliver  us  nom  our  enemies,  fr(Hn  tempta- 
tions, from  heretios,  from  Ariana,  from  schismatics, 
from  barbarians." 

[See  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  history  of 
this  hymn  in  the  Church  Quarter^  Revietc^ 
to  which  the  writer  of  tMs  article  is  in- 
debted.] 

Gloria  Patri  ["  Olory  be  to  the  Father  "]. 
— The  Latin  title  of  one  of  the  primitive  dox- 
ologies  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  the 
lesser  doxology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis."  Glorifying  the  Father 
and  the  S<m,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was,  in  St.  Basil's  judgment,  practised  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Apostles  themselves.  He  believes 
this  was  one  of  Uie  *'  ordinances  "  or  "tradi- 
tions "  for  which  St.  Paul  praised  the  Cor- 
inthians— as  they  had  been  delivered  to  them 
by  him.  The  earliest  mention  that  we  meet 
with  of  this  hymn  is  found  in  the  circular 
epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  Polycarp, 
from  whence  we  learn  that  he  uttered  a  dox- 
ology nearly  resembling  Gloria  Patri.  Poly- 
carp was  conversant  with  the  Apostles,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  this  doxology  was  only  a  single 
sentence  without  a  response — "Glory  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.     Amen.'* 
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Part  of  the  latter  clause,  "  A^  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,''  was 
inserted  some  time  after  the  first  composition. 
The  doxologies  then  in  use  were  varioiis  in 
form,  and  the  Arians  took  advantage  of  this 
diversity  and  wrested  some  of  them  so  as  to 
appear  to  favour  their  own  views.  They 
principally  used  one  which  ran  in  these  words : 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Ay  the  Son,  wi  the 
Holy  Ghost."  In  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  [a.d.  633]  the  words  **  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,"  etc.,  are  omitted,  but  the  word 
"  honour  "  is  added  to  "  glory."  The  West- 
em  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  last  psalm,  the  whole  commonly  running 
thus:  ** To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be 
all  glory,  worship,  thanksgiving,  honour,  and 
adoration,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.    Amen.*' 

Glonoaster,  Bishopric  op. — The  distinc- 
tion of  Gloucester  as  a  cathedral  city  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  cathedral 
is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  but  for  many  centuries  preceding  the 
Heformation  there  had  existed  the  g^reat 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter.  Tradition 
speaks  of  a  bishop  and  Christian  kin^  at 
Gloucester  in  the  second  century,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  Christianity  had  any  recog- 
nised hold  in  Britain  tiU  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  battle  of  Deorham  in 
577  swept  away  Christianity  from  the  Severn 
valley,  and  for  many  years  the  Bomano- 
British  town  of  Caer  Gleow,  or  Glou-ceaster, 
lay  waste.  Fifty  years  later,  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  Mercian  King  Penda,  and  his  grand- 
son and  successor  Ethelred,  who  was  a 
Christian,  made  a  large  grant  of  land  to  the 
under-kin^  Osric  in  681,  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  nunnery  at  Gloucester  and 
make  his  sister  Eyneburg  the  first  abbess. 
In  767  the  nuns  were  driven  from  their  abbey, 
and  for  fifty  years  St.  Peter's  lay  in  ruins. 
Beomulph,  who  was  slain  in  825,  is  said  to 
have  rebuilt  the  abbey,  but,  instead  of  nuns, 
he  filled  it  with  secular  canons  or  preachers. 
Canute  is  said  to  have  driven  out  these 
secular  canons  and  to  have  substituted  for 
them  the  Benedictine  Order  ef  monks  in  1021. 
The  first  abbot  was  Edric,  one  of  the  secular 
canons,  who  became  a  monk  in  order  that  he 
might  have  this  post.  This  abbey  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Aldred,  Bishop  of  ttie 
Hwiccas,  commenced  a  new  abbey  in  the 
Norman  style.  About  1067  Gloucester  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and 
the  abbey  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  In 
1072  William's  chaplain,  Serlo,  was  installed 
as  abbot,  and  found  the  monastery  very  defi- 
cient in  funds;  but  the  Norman  Imights  who 
had  seized  the  neighbouring  Welsh  terri- 
tories quieted  their  consciencee  by  donations 


of  land  to  Serlo  and  his  successors.  Serlo 
then  commenced  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
in  1100  the  church  and  monastery  were  re- 
dedicated;  two  years  later  it  was  again 
damaged  by  fire.  In  1134  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  was  buried  here.  In  1216  Henry 
III.  was  crowned  at  Gloucester,  and  in  1218 
the  great  central  tower  was  commenced ;  it  was 
completed  in  1239,  and  once  more  the  abbey 
church  was  dedicated  by  Walter  deCantilupe, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Very  little  work  of 
this  period  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  cathe- 
dral. The  burial  of  the  murdered  King 
Edward  II.  did  more  than  anything  else  for 
the  welfare  of  the  monastery.  Thousands  of 
pilgrims  laden  with  offerings  came  to  his 
shrine,  and  between  1329  and  1337  was  built 
the  south  aisle,  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
work  which  renders  the  choir  and  cloisters  so 
unique  with  their  roofing  of  fan  traoery. 
The  choir  was  built  between  1351  and  1412. 
The  chronicles  of  St.  Peter's  terminate  with 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  Reformation  we  are  dependent  on  Leland 
for  any  -account  of  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions in  its  structure.  Between  1421  and  1437 
Abbot  Morwent  rebuilt  the  western  part; 
in  1460  the  great  eastern  tower  was  begun, 
and  finished  in  1482,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  present  Lady  Chapel 
was  built.  On  Jan.  4th,  1540,  the  monastery 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  spoilers, 
with  Thomas  Cromwell  at  their  head;  the 
next  year  the  abbey  church  was  converted 
into  a  cathedral,  and  John  Wakeman,  the  last 
abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  became  Bishop  of  the 
new  See.  In  1836  the  Sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united  under  Bishop  Monk. 
The  cathedral  has  been  restored  of  late  years 
by  Sir  GUbert  Scott. 

List  of  Bishops  op  Oloucsstsb. 
John  Wakeman  . 
John  Hooper 
James  Brookes  . 
Bichard  Chevney. 
John  Bnllinghftm. 
Oodfrej  uolds- 

borongh    . 
Thomas  Bavis 
Henry  Parry 
Qiles  Thompson  . 
Miles  Smith. 
QodfreyGoodman 
William  NlcoUou 
John  Pritchett    . 
Bobert  Frampton 
Edward  Fowler  . 
Bichard  Willis    . 
Joseph  Wilcockes 
EliasSydall. 
Martin  Benson    . 
James  Johnson   . 

G]iOsi]lia4S&i  [Gr.  ^n«m,  «  knowledge ;  ^ 
and  machoiy  *' fighters'*].— A  sect  opposed  to 
knowledge,  that  is  to  the  science  of  Christian- 
ity, pronouncing  gfood  works  all  that  was  n  e- 
cessary.  They  were  formed  from  a  reaction 
against  the  Ghiostic,  Antiochian,  and  Alexan- 
drian schools  of  theologians.  Another  name 
for  them  is  the  Bhetorians,  so  called  from  their 
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leader,  Hhetorius  of  Alexandria,  whom  St. 
Athaiutsiiis  speaks  of  as  holding  the  opinion 
that  doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that 
all  heretics  are  right  in  their  own  way. 

Gnovtios  derived  their  name  from  the 
extraordinary  religions  knowledge  {^ndsis) 
which  they  claimed  to  possess.  The  term  is 
not  the  name  of  any  one  particular  sect,  hut 
rather  of  a  numher  of  sects  who  all  accepted 
certain  main  principles,  but  differed  from  one 
another  on  particular  points,  each  sect  follow. 
Log  its  own  founder.  Said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally propagated  by  Simon  Magus,  Gnosti- 
cisiii  spread  through  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom^  rising  to  its  greatest  height 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
lasting  almost  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  'was  more  a  distinct  religious 
system  than  a  heresy,  but  its  acceptance  of 
Bomeof  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianitv  made  it  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
the  Church.  It  had  some  good  effects,  how- 
ever, in  causing  the  Faith  to  be  more  carefully 
examined  and  more  clearly  defined. 

8t  Paul  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Gnosticism 
vhen  he  speaks,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of 
"  the  opposition  of  science  (ffnd^)  ialaeiy  so- 
called"  [1  Tim,  vi.  20],  and  of  "fables  and 
endless  genealogies"  [1  Tim.  i.  4];  and 
again,  in  the  ^istle  to  the  Colossians,  of 
"philosophy  and  vain  deceit"  [Col.  ii.  8]. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  system  is  derived 
from  the  works  of  its  opponents,  as  no  Gnostic 
writings  have  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  notions  of 
ancient  philosophy,  Magian  theories,  Judaism, 
and  Christianity.  In  it  the  Oriental  hypo- 
theses concerning  the  oriein  of  evil,  and  the 
specnlations  of  Flato  and  of  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria, were  blended  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Redemption,  and  the  resulting  systems 
hecame  very  popular  with  those  who  had 
hecome  weary  of  philosophy,  but  who  yet 
conld  not  bring  themselves  to  receive  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  great  home  of  Gnosticism  was  Egypt, 
particularly  Alexandria.  The  founders  of  its 
numerous  sects  were  almost  all  either  Africans 
«■  Asiatics.    The  most  renowned  were : — 

I-  Asuncs :-« 

1.  Satuminiu,  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
mxur  of  the  second  centoiy. 

2.  Bard«9an««,  under  Marcus  Anrelins. 
&.  Jforcion,  under  Antoninus  Pins. 

4.  TaHan  (founder   of  the  Encratites),  in 
the  mi  Idle  of  the  second  century. 

5.  Ctrinihui,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
to ry. 

n.  AnucAvs  :— 

1.  BanlitU9,  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 

Pius. 
1  Carpoeratm,  under  Hadrian. 
8.  YalfHiintu,  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

The  Ebionites,  a  Judaising  sect,  are  also 
usoally  included  amongst  the  Gnostics. 
[Bbioktibs.]  The  main  points  of  the  Gnostic 
■ystem  were  substantially  as  follows : — 


1.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tiunity — 
That  there  was  one  Eternal  and  Supreme 

Deity,  from  whom  emanated  a  graduated 
series  of  existences  called  .£ons;  which 
j£ons  were  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  particular  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
together  constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness 
of  the  Godhead.  Their  number  was  variously 
given,  Yalentinus  fixing  it  at  thirty,  Basil- 
ides  at  365. 

2.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Rbsurrbc- 

TION — 

That  matter  was  essentially  evil,  the  world 
and  all  material  things  having  been  created 
by  a  fallen  .£on  (or,  according  to  some,  bv 
an  evil  power  who  had  existed  from  all 
eternity).  As  a  deduction  from  this,  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  con- 
sidering the  body  as  a  prison  formed  by  the 
Demiurge,  or  fallen  creator,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  soul. 

3.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incabi^a- 

TION — 

The  above  also  led  to  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  could 
not  believe  that  a  divine  nature  could  unite 
with  a  material  (and  therefore  evil)  body. 
Accordingly  two  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
were  proposed : — 

a.  That  Christ  was  human^  but  not  divine^ 
that  He  was  merely  a  man,  on  whom  the 
divinity  descended  at  His  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  leaving  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 
This  view  was  held  by  the  Ebionites,  Basili- 
dians,  Carpocratians,  and  Cerinthians. 

b.  That  Christ  was  divine^  but  not  human  ; 
that  His  Body  was  not  material,  but — 

[1]  An  unsubstantial  hant<Hn,  which  only 
eecmedto  be  human. 

This  was  the  view  of  Satuminus,  the  En- 
cratites, and  Marcionites,  and  they  were  hence 
called  Docetay  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
"  to  seem." 

[2]  Formed  of  heavenly  elements,  like 
those  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  men. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Bardesanes  and 
Yalentinus. 

4.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Redemp- 
tion— 

That  Christ's  mission  was  not  to  die  for  sin, 
but  to  impart  to  man  a  knowledge  at  His  hea- 
venly origin,  and  to  instruct  him  how  to 
regain  his  lost  condition.  Those  who  attained 
this  knowledge  were  saved.  Salvation  was 
the  result,  not  of  a  tacrifiee,  but  of  gndeis. 

The  rules  of  life  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  principles  were  of  two  opposite 
kinds : — 

a.  The  followers  of  Bardesanes  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  the  Ebionites,  Encratites,  and 
Marcionites  considered  it  their  duty  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  Demiurge  by  mortifying 
the  body.  They  condemned  marriage,  and 
practised  the  greatest  austerities. 

b.  The  Basilidians,  Yalentinians,  Carpocra- 
tians, and  Cerinthiajos,  on  the  other  hand, 
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regarding  themselvet  as  posseaBing  saving 
**gn58is,**  held  that  all  actions  were  indif- 
ferent. The^  therefore  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  vicious  practices  and  disg^osting 
immoralities,  which  were  doubtless  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
early  Christians. 

The  Cerinthians  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
millennium  to  be  passed  in  sensual  pleasures. 

The  Gnostics,  as  a  rule,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  as  given  under  the  influence  of 
the  Demiurge.  They  usually  accepted  the 
Xew  Testament,  excepting,  in  some  cases,  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  ail  made  use  of 
apocryphal  hooks  and  spurious  gospels  which 
supported  their  views. 

God. — It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Superior  Being 
or  Beings  must  be  the  basis  of  all  religion, 
properly  so  called.  Any  movement  of  the 
soul  after  improvement  after  that  which 
satisfies  its  longings,  must  have  its  basis 
in  such  a  belid  in  some  form.  The  two 
great  principles  of  religious  belief  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  Polytheism 
and  Monotheism — i,e.  the  belief  in  *<gods 
many  and  lords  many,"  which  characterised 
heathenism ;  and  that  in  One  Supreme  Self- 
existent  Being,  which  is  at  the  ver]pfounda- 
tion  of  every  form  of  Christianity.  Outside 
these  we  have  the  negation  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  has,  and  always  has  had,  its  pro- 
fessors, which  declares  "  There  is  no  €k>d,*'  or 
else  which  says,  "  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  one."    [Aonosxic] 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  grounds 
of  belief  in  Deity,  we  first  of  all  have  a  right 
to  say  that  this  belief  is  in  possession  of  the 
field.  However  we  account  for  it,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fact  that  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  as  history  takes  us  back,  mankind  have 
alwa3rs  believea  in  Ood^  and  have  entered  into 
speculations  to  know  more  of  Him.  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese  philosophers,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Latins,  gave  themselves  with  eagerness  to  the 
inquiry.  The  epoch  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
found  one  people— the  Jews— strenuously  as- 
serting that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
worship  of  other  gods  is  a  hateful  supersti- 
tion. The  religion  which  Christ  preached 
affirmed  this  doctrine,  and  the  civilised  world 
has  accepted  it ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  said, 
the  belid  in  God  is  in  possession.  Man  is 
naturally  a  religious  being — a  God-worship- 
per— however  he  came  to  be  so ;  and  the  fiict 
is  of  tremendous  significance,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Gk>d  should  thus  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity  at  large. 

Christianity,  however,  came  into  direct 
conflict  with  many  of  the  popular  religious 
beliefs  current  at  its  birth,  and  thus  when  its 
doctrine  of  one  G^  was  called  in  question,  it 
became  necessary  to  offer  reasons  for  such 
belief.  In  this  controversy  the  strongest 
point    was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 


Christian  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  God's  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  so  natural  to 
us  now  to  oelieve  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  He 
must  be  a  just  and  moral  Being,  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  this  conception 
IB  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  line 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation.  To  an 
ancient  heathen  the  matter  by  no  means 
appeared  in  this  light:  his  gods,  as  repre- 
sented to  him,  were  swayed  far  more  by 
vindictive,  selOsh,  and  other  personal  feelings, 
than  by  moral  motives.  No  man  could  be 
certain  that  he  was  not  innocently  offending 
some  deity,  even  in  striving  to  propitiate 
some  other,  and  thereby  entaiBng  misery  and 
misfortune  on  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life ; 
and  the  awful  problem  which  for  a  while  held 
Job  powerless  m  its  grasp,  of  reconciling  the 
justice  of  God  with  the  misfortunes  of  a  right- 
eous man,  could  never  have  confront^  a 
pagan  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any 
necessity  that  his  deities  should  act  righteously 
would  not  have  entered  his  conceptions. 
Only  a  few  of  the  rarest  spirits  of  antiquity 
had  made  any  approach  to  ideas  clearly 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  when  the 
trutii  was  once  clearly  stated,  as  it  was  by  the 
early  Christians^  it  appealed  at  onoe  to  the 
conscience  of  men.  The  Christians  gave  their 
arguments  against  the  old  gods ;  heathenism 
strove,  under  the  form  of  Nbo-Platonism,  to 
reconstruct  a  new  basis  on  which  to  rest 
itself,  but  it  failed,  and  gave  place  to  deep 
scepticism.  Thenceforth  the  warfare  of 
Christianity  was  not  with  Polytheism,  but 
with  Negation  and  Unbelief. 

The  earliest  argument  adduced  by  Christian 
apolog^ists  was  that  of  th^  eonseiene^ — "  Belief 
in  God  is  an  opinion  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  men."  Cardinal  Newman  says  that  the 
belief  in  God  presents  more  inteUectual  diffi- 
culties than  any  other  belief,  and  yet  is  as 
certain  to  him  as  the  certainty  of  his  own 
existence.  This  is,  in  fact,  making  a  belief 
in  God  a  part  of  the  moral  conacioosness ; 
and  probably  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
view  accepted  by  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind. The  conviction  is  in  man.  His  con- 
sciousness of  himself  involves  the  oonsdous- 
nees  of  a  power  which  is  not  himself,  which 
has  an  objective  existence.  The  very  con- 
sciousness of  imperfection  involves  belief  in  a 
perfection  which  must  exist,  above  and  beyond 
all  things.  We  can  conceive  the  existence  ci 
a  perfect  Being;  and  such  conception  could 
not  be  if  there  were  no  ground  for  it.  This 
is  known  as  the  Ontolojiical  argument — the 
cognisance  of  an  existence  outside  of  our- 
selves. The  arguments  of  the  great  Schoolmen 
come  to  the  same  thing  :  *<  My  reason  had  a 
beginning,  therefore  it  must  have  had  an 
external  Author " ;  "I  feel  myself  to  be  an 
accountable  being,  therefore  there  must  be 
One  superior  to  me  who  can  reward  and 
punish,  otherwise  my  existence  wonld  be  a 
contradiction." 
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A]km  to  this  is  the  Ckmnologieal  arguraent — 
tiiat  which  starts  from  the  sequences  and 
effects  in  the  universe.  Whatever  is  must 
either  have  a  cause  or  he  self-existent.  The 
world  is  every  hour  showing  signs  that  it  is 
not  self-existent ;  change  foUows  change,  pro- 
ducing fresh  phenomena.  This  argument  has 
been  lately  much  strengthened  hy  the  modem 
discovery  of  what  is  called  the  '^  dissipation 
ol  energy,"  which  involves  as  a  necessary 
coosequenoe  the  fact  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  things  cannot  have  lasted  from 
eternity,  hut  must  have  had  a  beginning 
in  time.  Otherwise  **the  great  clock  must 
have  run  down"  an  eternity  ago.  Hence 
we  are  led  back  step  by  step  to  an  ulti- 
mate cause  of  all  things,  whose  self-exist- 
^ce  is  thus  demonstrated.  Paley  carried 
this  principle  another  step.  The  order,  he 
contended,  and  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  all  prove 
that  a  wise  and  benevolent  Intelligence 
created  the  world.  This  is  the  substance  of 
hia  Natural  Theology — ^the  teleological  "ar- 
gnment  from  design."  Of  late,  however,  with 
increased  knowledge  and  greater  development 
of  OH>ral  sensibility,  this  has  been  objected 
to,  on  the  g^roond  of  the  multiplicity  of 
circnmstances  which  mar  the  happiness  of 
the  creation.  Not  only  earthquakes,  famines, 
pefitilenoee,  recur  again  and  again,  but 
uumals  prey  on  and  torture  each  other. 
"I  think  the  watch  argument  unanswerable," 
Bid  a  late  celebrated  divine,  alluding  to  the 
opening  passage  in  Paley,  where  he  supposes 
a  man  seeing  a  watch  for  the  first  time  and 
tracing  out  the  design  of  the  maker.  <<  But 
the  watch  keeps  bad  time,"  was  the  retort  of 
a  popil  of  the  speaker.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  easy 
to  prove  that  the  devil  made  the  world  on 
Palsy's  lines  ?  "  The  retort  is  not  a  sound 
one,  and  yet  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
m  it  Th^  is  little  doubt  that  the  sterner 
and  apparently  cruel  facts  of  Nature  do 
prew  with  awful  force  upon  many  minds, 
which  are  thereby  deterred  from  believing 
in  a  benevolent  Creator:  and  even  Mr. 
Mm,  who  held  that  there  were  many  ap- 
parent tokens  of  design,  adaptation,  and 
even  benevolence,  was  himself  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  of  a  Being  who  had 
^ven  such  proofs  of  goodwill,  must  be 
limited  by  conditions  over  which  he  had  in- 
sufficient control,  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paley's 
view  of  Nature  was  a  very  imperfect  and 
pwtial  one ;  and  the  difficulty  is  not  removed 
by  modem  ideas  respecting  the  work  of 
"general  laws,"  as  is  sometimes  maintained. 
It  would  rather  appear  that,  as  regards  the 
(^uigtian  Revelation  and  its  view  of  these 
problems,  the  difficulty  has  mainly  arisen 
from  an  altogether  partial  and  imi)erfect 
view  of  its  field  and  its  scope,  which  has  been 
too  much,  in  popular  teaching,  confined  to  man 
idmself.     It  is  said  that  IJ^e  contradictions 


and  difficulties  of  which  we  have  spoken  find 
their  explanation  in  this  Kevelation,  which 
declares  that  through  certain  causes  man- 
kind has  become  alienated  from  its  Creator, 
and  thereby  has  become  subject  to  sorrow 
and  pain.  [Sin.]  But  the  Christian  believes 
that  Grod  has  restored  mankind  to  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  through  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  revealing 
the  nature  and  character  of  Gk)d.  He 
revealed  God  as  the  Father,  which  involves 
the  great  truth  of  the  theologian—"  God  is 
Love.*'  This  is  true.  But  it  is  too  commonly 
taught  as  if  man  alone  required  such  a  remedial 
and  elevating  agency :  it  has  been  proclaimed 
in  thousands  of  pulpits  that  "  man  alone  is 
out  of  joint "  with  the  purposes  of  Creation, 
and  that  all  other  creatures  "  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being."  H  this  were  so,  there  would  be 
no  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mill  and  others ; 
for  the  moral  difficulty  arises  precisely  from 
our  being  unable  to  see  any  moral  cause  for, 
or  end  in,  so  much  physical  suffering  as  pre- 
vails in  the  animal  world  around  us.  But 
such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Revelation 
itself.  This  tells  us  plainly  that  the  whole 
Creation  also  does  groan  and  travail  in  pain 
together — ^the  fact  is  not  blinked ;  and  that  it 
also  waits  for  the  adoption  and  redemption — 
the  promise  to  it  also  is  not  withheld.  How- 
ever such  words  are  understood,  their  weight 
is  obvious ;  and  in  a  far  .wider  and  fuller 
recognition  of  them  than  has  been  usual  must 
be  found  the  Christian  answer  to  such  diffi- 
culties as  these. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  £is  the  ages 
rolled  on,  it  became  a  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  must  still  remain  so,  for  current  concep- 
tions of  GUxi  to  be  modified  and  perfected  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  fulness  of 
perfection  cannot  be  seen  by  any  finite  being ; 
each  one  will  see  that  which  presents  itself  to 
his  eye.  Imperfect  conceptions  are  not  im- 
perfect because  they  are  partial,  but  because 
they  ignore  or  deny  the  perfect.  Agnosticism 
and  Manichseism  were  distortions  of  Cliristian 
truths.  The  half -awakened  mind  of  mediteval- 
ism,  peopling  the  unknown  world  with  im- 
aginary dangers,  multiplied  mediators  and 
intercession,  until  God  seemed  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  within  the  hearing  of  His 
creatures.  The  Reformation  was  in  very 
truth  a  restoration  of  the  one  God  to  His 
place  as  the  centre  of  all  true  theology.  But 
the  popular  views  of  earthly  government  then 
in  vogue  showed  themselves  in  a  notion  of 
God,  which,  in  declaring  His  Sovereignty, 
ignored  His  Fatherhood  and  compassion. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Calvinism.  In  revolt 
from  it  came  the  Socinian  theory  that  our 
knowledge  of  God  is  imperfect,  but  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  that  morality  is 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  inquiries  and 
speculations  set  on  foot  by  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury revolt  against  traditional  opinion  will 
probably  last  until  the  end  of  time.     [Deism  ; 
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Pantheism.]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  crude  language  of  many  theological 
authorities,  of  more  than  one  school,  seemed 
to  present  Grod  as  if  separate  and  apart  from 
His  own  creation ;  as  if,  having  once  made  it 
and  "  ordained  "  laws  for  it,  it  might  hence- 
forth go  on  in  a  fashion  without  Him,  really 
Divine  power  and  authority  being  only  hence- 
forth to  be  seen  in  miracle  or  other  special 
intervention.  This  subtle  practical  atheism 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hebrew,  to  whose 
mind  Gk)d  spoke  in  the  thunder  and  whispered 
in  the  wind ;  but  how  far  it  had  permeated 
much  of  very  **  orthodox  "  theology  it  would 
be  easy  to  show.  The  reaction  to  the  Pan- 
theistic view,  that  God  and  the  Universe  were 
one  and  the  same — Gk>d  the  All,  of  which 
every  man  or  thing  was  but  a  part — was 
natiu^.  But,  on  the  whole,  Christian  theo- 
logy has  probably  gained  from  it,  in  learning 
to  see  everywhere  and  in  everything  the  mani- 
festation of  Divine  energy,  acting  in  the 
present,  and  bringing  the  Infinite  presence 
home  to  the  very  next  neighbourhood  of  men 
— as  close  to  their  actual  bodies,  as  the  Divine 
and  Holy  Spirit  could  draw  nigh  to  their 
inmost  souls. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  even 
the  Agnosticism  of  modem  days  has  also 
helped  to  correct  current  conceptions  of  God, 
and  to  give  to  them  in  some  respects  more 
worthy  forms.  As  an  argument  against  any 
real  Imowledge  of  God,  the  Agnostic  argu- 
ment is  very  simply  answered.  The  great 
leader  of  this  school  (Mr.  Spencer)  has  himself 
shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  physicists 
again  and  again,  that  the  Unknowable  con- 
fronts us  finally,  at  every  point  of  investiga- 
tion, in  the  physical  world  itself.  The 
Energy  that  surrounds  us,  the  simplest  piece 
of  Matter  we  take  in  our  hands,  alike  absolutely 
baffle  our  comprehension  at  the  last ;  we  not 
only  cannot  know  what  they  really  are,  but 
cannot  even  grasp  any  conception  of  their 
ultimate  reality.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  \^Fir»t 
Principles!  very  fairly  demonstrates  this, 
and  the  demonstration  can  be  carried  much 
farther.  But  we  nevertheless  can  know  and 
do  know  very  much  about  the  phvsical 
universe,  and  this  knowledge  is  real  and  true 
knowledge  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  know  very 
much,  and  may  learn  yet  much  more,  of  the 
modes  and  manifestations  and  finite  relations 
of  the  Unknowable,  in  their  various  forms. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  an 
Agnostic  is  bound  in  consistency  to  admit, 
that  though  in  essence  or  ultimate  Reality  we 
cannot  find  Him  out,  yet  we  may  know  much 
about  the  Infinite  God,  provided  only  there 
be  such  an  one  to  kpow,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
practicfilly  admits,  and  that  He  chooses  to  be 
known  of  us.  Yet  there  is  much  in  the 
Agnostic  arg^ument  that  is  of  service,  and  is 
indeed  little  more  than  grave  and  just  rebuke 
to  a  coarse  familiarity  of  detail  and  precii»ioR 
of  statement  which  a  truer  reverence  for  God 


could  never  have  tolerated.  Divines  have 
written  pages  about  what  God  "could"  or 
"could  not**  or  "must**  do,  and  what  He 
«  must  be,"  as  freely  as  if  the  Divine  Being 
were  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves. 
Some  protest  against  this  was  needful ;  and 
even  m  less  gross  matters  than  these,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  Agnostic  criticism  has 
already  produced  a  tone  of  more  reverent 
caution  and  humility.  To  take  but  one  in- 
stance :  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  protested  in 
strong  terms  against  certain  affirmations  made 
respecting  the  "  personality  **  of  God,  a  doc- 
trine essential  to  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian, 
or  to  the  Christian  life.  But  in  a  rec^it 
article  he  has  explained  this  protest  in  a  some- 
what unexpected  way ;  stating  that  whereas 
he  had  been  understood  to  mean  that  the 
Inscrutable  Power  (the  term  which  he  prefers 
to  use)  was  a  Being  in  some  sense  *'  below " 
Personality,  his  meaning  rather  was  that 
what  attributes  such  a  Being  possessed  must 
be  infinitely  "  above "  all  that  w»  know  as 
such,  as  much  so  as  the  Infinite  is  above  the 
Finite  in  all  other  things.  In  such  language 
there  is  something  to  learn  from,  which  in 
the  end  may  bring  real  gains  to  Christian 
theology. 

FinaUy,  it  should  be  observed  in  regard  to 
those  means  by  which  God  may  be  known, 
that  those  who  most  profoundly  study  in  the 
comparative  manner  the  progressive  advances 
of  the  idea  of  Gk>d  in  history,  will  also  be 
most  profoundly  struck  with  the  amazingly 
distinct  and  advanced  standpoint,  at  all  timt^ 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation.  Even 
at  a  time  when  the  other  deities  recognised  in 
the  world  were  themselves  conceived  of  as 
sunk  in  sensuality  and  selfishness,  the  Hebrew 
was  taught  of  one  G^,  who  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity,  and  who  would  judge 
the  deeds  of  sinful  men;  he  was  even  so 
penetrated  with  that  idea,  that  the  misfortunes 
of  good  men,  instead  of  being  to  him  a  fate  to 
be  borne  in  sullennees  or  stoicism,  as  by  a 
heathen,  were  an  awful  moral  problem,  to  be 
faced  somehow,  and  wrestled  out  in  anguish  of 
spirit  as  a  fundamental  one.  It  is  needless  to 
trace  the  same  amazing  superiority  in  furrier 
detail ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  since  the 
Scriptures  have  been  collectively  in  possession 
of  the  Church,  they  have  ever  stood  far  above 
such  historical  advances  as  have  been  above 
briefly  reviewed.  They  have  never  affirmed 
the  irreverently  familiar  declarations  of  some 
theologians  concerning  the  Divine  essence  and 
attributes;  they  have  borne  continuous  testi- 
mony against  the  banishment  of  God  from 
His  own  "  common  "  world,  which  to  them  is 
ever  full  of  His  holy  presence ;  they  have 
witnessed  for  ages  of  His  long-suffering  love ; 
and  aU  that  is  true  in  Agnosticism  has  stood 
"  written "  in  them  for  centuries ;  they  fiwt 
taught  to  man  the  limitations  to  his  know- 
ledge imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  o\ 
his  own  intellect.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
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that  our  children  will  know  even  more  of  God 
than  we  do,  and  will  form  yet*  more  worthy 
conceptions  of  Him,  and  will  find  more  in  tli^ 
Scriptures  themselves  than  we  are  ahle  to 
find.  But  when  it  is  so,  they  will,  like  our- 
selves, find  that  it  m  all  in  these  Scriptures, 
plainly  written  for  them ;  as  we  in  our  time 
have  found,  according  to  the  capacity  given 
to  ns.  Qualities  like  these  are  absolutely 
unique;  but  they  are  simple  and  everyday 
facts  concerning  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Such  facts  will  be  weighty  to  every  really 
tiioughtful  and  impartial  man,  and  will  dis- 
pose him  at  least  to  examine  with  interest, 
and  care,  and  respect,  on  its  own  merits, 
what  those  Scriptures  afi&rm  concerning 
••  what  may  be  known  **  of  Him,  whom 
they  nevertheless  clearly  allege  will  ever  be 
past  finding  out.  [See,  further,  Trinity; 
Holy  Ghost  ;  Crbbds.] 

God  of  God. — This  and  the  expressions 
by  which  it  is  followed  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  are  designed  to  assert  in  the  most 
decisive  form  the  essential  Divinity  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Being  the  Son 
of  God,  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  the 
partaker  of  Divine  nature,  He  is  therefore 
God  OP  God,  "as  one  man  is  the  son  of 
another,  though  after  a  spiritual  manner, 
and  purely  propagated  as  one  light  is  gener- 
ated of  another,  without  diminution  of  sub- 
stance, generated  from  the  Eternal  Essence, 
and  not  made  as  creatures  are ;  being  of  one 
Eseence  with  the  Eternal  Father,"  and  there- 
fore **  very  God  of  very  God." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  above  expression  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  simply  that  Christ  is 
God  cfver  all  other  Gods;  for  though  He  is 
truly  **  King  of  kings  and  Ix)rd  of  lords,"  yet 
the  Christian  faith  recognises  no  God  but 
one,  and  the  very  design  of  this  portion  of  the 
Creed  was  to  set  forth  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind as  a  partaker  in  the  one  "Divine 
Essence." 

Godard,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was 
bom  at  Salency,  a  village  in  Picardy,  in  the 
reign  of  Mer.  A  belief  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  he  and  St.  Medard  were 
twin  brothers,  were  ordained  on  the  same 
day,  and  died  on  the  same  day  ;  but  no  men- 
tion of  Godard  occurs  in  the  earliest  Lives  of 
St.  Medard,  and  Godard  attended  the  first 
Council  of  Orleans  in  511,  while  St.  Medard 
was  not  consecrated  till  630.  Godard  was  or- 
dained priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Yermand,  and 
some  years  after,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He 
found  many  heathen  in  his  diocese,  but  by 
his  great  zeal  converted  most  of  them.  There 
are  three  actions  in  his  life  which  have  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  make  him  famous  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  First,  his  share  with 
Ht.  fiemigius,  St.  Vaast,  and  St.  Medard  in 
theconrezsionof  Clovis.     Secondly,  his  assist- 


ing, in  511,  at  the  first  Council  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  eve^  held 
in  France.  Thirdly,  his  consecrating  St.  L6, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  Bii^op  of  Coutances,  because 
he  believed  that  God  would  have  him  do  so. 
Godard  died  in  530,  and  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  later  times  called  after 
him.  He  was  commemorated  at  Rouen 
with  his  reputed  brother,  June  8th. 

Godean,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Grasse 
and  of  Vence,  was  bom  at  Dreux  in  1606. 
He  entered  the  Church,  and  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, attracted  by  his  preaching,  recommended 
him  to  the  French  I^g  for  the  bishopric  of 
Grasse,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  at  the 
end  of  1636.  The  towns  of  Grasse  and  Vence 
being  only  three  leagues  distant  from  each 
other,  and  the  bishopric*s  worth  only  10,000 
francs  a  y^,  Godeau  procured  a  Bull  from 
Innocent  X.  for  uniting  them ;  but  the  clergy 
and  laity  appealed  against  the  union,  so  he 
contented  himself  with  the  See  of  Vence.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  at  Vence,  in  1672.  Godeau 
wrote  a  great  many  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects, beginning  with  The  Hymn  of  the  Three 
Children  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  Eecle^ 
siaetieal  History ^  containing  a  history  of  the 
first  eight  centuries.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
on  the  lives  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  etc. 

Godfathers     and      Godmotliers. 

[Sponsors.] 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  called  the  "  Chris- 
tian Hercules,"  Prince  of  Lorraine ;  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  his  parents 
were  married  in  1059.  He  gave  such  proofs 
of  an  invincible  courage  under  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  served  with  great  suc- 
cess m  Germany  and  Italy,  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  the  expedition  which  the 
Christians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse- 
men were  placed  under  his  command.  He 
sold  his  hereditary  dukedom  of  Liege  to 
Otbert,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  laid  out  the 
money  in  preparations  for  the  war.  He 
assembled  his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mouse  and  the  Moselle,  and  thence  marched 
through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 
The  Greeks  opposed  his  march,  but  he  at 
length  constrained  the  Emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  In  1097 
he  vanquished  Solyman,  SiUtan  of  the  Turks, 
and  took  NicsBa  after  a  month's  siege,  then 
Antioch  and  Edessa,  but  not  till  after  much 
delay  and  frightful  losses;  in  four  years' 
time  he  had  subdued  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  struck  sucTi  terror 
into  the  Saracens  that  the  Caliph  of  Egypt 
sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors.  In  May, 
1099,  Godfrey  reached  Jerusalem,  having 
then  only  40,000  men,  and  many  of  those 
unfit  to  fight,  and  after  a  struggle  of  five  weeks* 
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duration,  he  took  the  city  by  storm.  By 
geDeral  consent  of  the  chieftains  of  his  army, 
he  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  re- 
fused either  to  bear  that  title  or  be  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  .place  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  treated  with  ignominy  and 
crowned  with  thorns.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  Sultan,  seeing  how  Godfrey's  army 
was  weakened,  sent  against  him  100,000  horse 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  infantr}* ;  but 
they  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter  at 
the  battle  of  Ascalon,  and  that  victory  gained 
Godfrey  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land.  He  enjoyed  his  conquests  but  a  very 
short  time,  for  he  died  in  1100.  His  exploits 
and  virtues  have  been  immortalised  by  Tasso 
in  his  OemBolemtM  liberata, 

Godwin,  Francis,  son  of  Thomas  God- 
win, Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  bom  at 
Havington,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1661. 
He  was  admitted  student  of  Christ  Church  in 
1578,  and  after  taking  his  degrees,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Samford  Orcais,  in  Somersetshire.  He  then 
became  successively  vicar  of  Weston- in-Zoy- 
land,  sub- dean  of  Exeter,  rector  of  Bishop'© 
Lidiard  in  1601,  and  Bishop  of  T<]andaff. 
King  James,  in  1617,  translated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  where  he  died  in  1633. 
His  chief  work  was  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Jiishops  of  England^  which  was  published  in 
1601,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  who 
was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  who 
caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Llandaff.  He 
also  wrote  Nuncius  Immimatu$y  or  the  My 9' 
terious  Mesienger^  and  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
from  which  work  Bishop  Wilkins  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  some  hints  for  his  Dieeovery  of 
a  New  World  in  the  Moon. 

Golden  Fleece.    [Milftary  Ordbrs.] 
Golden  Legend.    [Legends.] 
Golden  N'omber.    [Epact.] 
Gomarists  or  Anti-Bemonstrants. 

— The  opponents  of  the  Arminians.  They  take 
their  name  from  their  leader,  Francis  (romar, 
who  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1563.  He  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Strasburg  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  in  1582  came  to  fkigland,  and  went 
first  to  Oxford  and  then  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  B.D.  in  158*.  In  1594  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  and  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  violent  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  colleague  Arminius.  He 
was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618, 
and  was  the  main  instrument  in  getting  the 
Arminians  expelled  from  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Divinity  at  Groningen,  and  died  there  in 
1641.  Ho  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
very  bigoted  in  his  views.  His  works  were 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1645. 

Good    Priday.— The   Friday    in    Holy 
Week  received  its  name  from  the  good  things 


which  our  Saviour  gained  for  us  by  His 
sufferings  and  death.  Among  the  Saxons  it 
was  called  Long  Friday — probably  on  account 
of  the  long  fasts  and  offices  used  on  this  day. 

The  commemoration  of  Christ^s  sufferings 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  first  age  of 
Christianity  as  a  day  of  the  strictest  fasting 
and  humihation.  At  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  in  633,  all  those  who  only  &sted  up  to 
3  p.m.  were  severely  censured,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  partake  of  the  Paschal  Eucharist. 
Special  thanksgivings  for  the  Atonement,  and 
intercessions  for  all  men,  were  made  on  this 
day;  and  later,  the  singing  of  the  Heproaches 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  were  added. 

The  three  collects  for  Good  Friday  are 
taken  from  the  Sarum  Use  from  the  sacramen- 
tary  of  Gelasius.  The  first  is  for  the  Church 
as  "  the  family  of  God  ; "  the  second  for 
"  all  estates  of  men  in  God*s  holy  Church  ;  " 
and  the  third  for  all  **  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
and  heretics,'*  following  Christ^s  example  in 
praying  for  His  enemies.  The  Epistle  [Heb. 
xi.]  brings  forward  the  ancient  sacrifices  as  a 
type  of  Christ's  death,  and  showing  that 
through  His  intercossion  there  is  a  '*  new  and 
living  way  to  the  Father."  The  Gospel  is  St, 
John's  account  of  the  Examination  before 
Pilate  and  of  the  Crucifixion  [John  xix.]. 
The  Proper  Lessons  are  [G^en.  xxiL  1  -20]  the 
history  of  the  typical  sacrifice  of  Isaac :  and 
[Isaiah  Hi.  13,  Uii.  12]  the  prophecy  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  The  Second  *  Lessons 
are  [John  xviii.,  which,  formerly,  together 
with  John  xix.,  formed  the  Gospel]  St. 
John's  account  of  the  Betrayal,  the  Examina- 
tion before  Annas,  and  the  Denial  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  [1  Peter  ii.]  St  Peter's  exhorta- 
tion to  all  good  works  on  the  foundation  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  bearing  of  sufferings  as  He 
bore  them. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  officiating  clergy 
appear  in  black  garments,  the  altar  is  stripped, 
the  candles  are  not  lighted.  After  a  short 
pause  the  altar  is  covered  with  white  cloths, 
and  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  read.  Eighteen  prayers  ape  re- 
cited, on  which  our  three  colle<'ts  are  based. 
Those  for  the  Jews  are  forbidden  to  be  said 
kneeling.  Then  follows  **  the  Adoration  ol'  the 
Cross,"  which  is  now  divested  of  the  black 
with  which  it  had  been  covered,  and  is  kfssed 
by  the  clergy  and  people  while  four  hjnams 
are  sung.  Then  comes  the  Communion  of 
the  Presanctified.  It  is  forbidden  to  conse- 
crate the  Mass  on  this  day,  but  the  piiests 
receive  a  Host  previously  consecrated.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Roman  Ordo  about  the  year  800, 
the  ceremony  ended  with  the  silent  "Commu- 
nion of  the  faithful ;  but  at  present  this  is 
forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  sickness. 

Good  Works.— The  Twelfth  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  expresses  the  doctrine 
which  the  Church  aocepted  from  I*uther,  antl 
which  may  be  taken  as    an  expression  of 
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Protestant  theology  on  this  subject.    Thefol- 
bwing  exposition  of  this  doctrine  is  taken  from 
Canon  Heurtley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity at  Oxford : — "  Such  works  are  insepar- 
able from  our  union  with  Christ,  but  then  as 
effects  of  that  union,  not  as  causes  or  instru- 
ments.  '  We  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.*     *  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ; 
for  without  me — separate  from  me— ye  can  do 
nothing.'    While,  however,  we  regard  good 
vorks  as  effects  of  our  union  with  Christ,  we 
mutt  remember  that  they  are  an  end  also, 
nay,  the  end  for  which  we  have  been  united 
to  Him;  and,  if  so,  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tinoance  of  our  union.     *  The  branch  cannot,' 
it  is  true,  *  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine ; '  but  yet  its  fruitfulness  is  the 
object  of  the  care  and  pains  which  the  vine- 
dreoer  bestows  upon  it,  and  therefore  a  con- 
dition on  which  it  is  suffered  to  remain.    And 
as  fruitfulness  in  good  works  is  a  condition  on 
which  we  are  suffered  to  continue  in  Christ, 
io  also  is  it  the  measure  according  to  which 
frerfi  supplies  of  grace  are  g^ven;    'every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.*     And  yet 
further,  which  indeed  follows  upon  the  fore- 
going, our  works  are  the  rule  by  which  God 
will  judge  us  at  the  last  day.    Iliese  will  de- 
clare beyond  all  controversy  how  far  we  have 
answered  the  end  of  our  new  creation ;  how 
far  we  have  improved  the  talents  entrusted  to 
ns :  how  far  we  are  qualified  and  prepared  for 
that  kingdom  into  which  *  there  shall  in  no- 
wise enter  anything  that  defileth,*  where  *  the 
people  shall  be  all  righteous,'  where  the  mer- 
ciful *  shall  receive  mercy,'  where  *  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  Gk>d,'  where  the  servant 
who  has  so  *  improved  the  pound  entrusted  to 
him  as  to  have  gained  five  pounds,  shall  be 
appointed  to  reign  over  five  cities,  and  he  who 
has  gained  ten  pounds  shall  have  authority 
over  t«i  cities.' " 

In  distinction  from  this,  the  Roman  Church, 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  declares  that  a 
BMm,  **if  already  justified  through  such 
good  works  as  he  does  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  merit  of  Christ,  whose  living  member 
he  is,  truly  merits  increase  of  grace,  eternal 
Hfe,  and  the  actual  attainment  of  eternal 
hfe,  if  he  dies  in  gr&ce"  Man  being  a  free 
^  responsible  agent  (say  the  commentators 
wi  this),  his  good  works  are  worthy  of  re- 
TOd.  But  &e  rewards  promised  by  God 
l>eing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  of  the 
best,  it  follows  that  they  are  of  His  free 
loving-kindness,  not  of  His  justice.  We  can- 
not projit  God  by  our  good  works,  therefore 
we  have  no  claim  upon  Him  [Luke  xvii.  7]. 
But  of  His  own  free  will  He  has  promised 
that  which  we  have  no  right  to  ask  [Luke  xii. 
S7],  namely,  to  reward  ^>od  works  with  life 
Vernal  [2  Tim,  iv.  8 ;  Rom.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  vi. 
10].  But  such  good  works  can  only  be  done 
m  the  grace  of  God«    God  moves  man,  not 


because  of  merit  which  He  sees  in  him,  but 
because  of  His  own  free  love.  But  having 
received  that  love,  and  thus  passed  from  death 
to  life,  the  works  of  the  Christian  man,  being 
the  fruit  of  Christ's  Passion,  each  and  all 
merit  God's  reward.  He  "walks  worthily 
with  all  pleasing." 

Goodwin,  Charles  W  [b.  1817,  d.  1878]. 
— A  learned  layman,  author  of  some  brilliant 
essays  on  philological  and  Eastern  antiquar- 
ian (especially  Egyptian)  subjects,  but  better 
known  generally  to  the  world  as  the  writer  of 
the  essay  on  The  Mosaic  Cosmogonyin.  the  Essays 
and  Reviews.  In  that  essay  he  advanced  little 
or  nothing  that  would  be  questioned  by 
Biblical  students  of  the  present  day. 

Goodwin,  John  [b,  1593,  d.  1665].-— A 
learned  controversialist  on  the  Arminian  side. 
He  gained  much  fcivour  with  Cromwell  for 
writing  two  pamphlets  in  defence  o^  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  condemnation  of 
Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he  ¥ras  de- 
prived of  his  living,  which  was  in  London, 
and  his  writings  were  publicly  burned.  Wes- 
ley held  his  theological  opinions  in  such 
respect  that  he  has  been  called  the  "  Wiclif 
of  Methodism."  His  works  are  on  the  subject 
of  Justification,  in  which  he  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  \b.  1600,  d,  1679].— A 
learned  divine  among  the  Independents,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  but  disagreeing  with  Laud's  views  he 
went  to  Holland  and  became  j)astor  of  a 
Puritan  congregation  there.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  ^bellion  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  made  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  Westminster 
divines.  He  is  said  to  be  the  Puritan  pre- 
sident depicted  by  Addison  in  the  Speetatwr^ 
No.  494.  His  works  were  reprinted  among 
Nichols's  Puritan  Divines  in  12  vols,  in  1861. 
They  are  learned  and  pious,  but  diffuse,  and 
probably  but  little  read. 

Gorham  Case.— In  1847  the  Kev.  G. 
C.  Gorham  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke,  in 
Devon ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Phil- 
potts,  then  almost  the  only  decided  High 
Churchman  on  the  bench,  refused  to  institute 
him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unsoimd  in 
doctrine  in  denying  that  regeneration  is  in  all 
cases  wrought  by  baptism.  Mr.  Gorham  ap- 
pealed to  the  law,  and  in  1849  Sir  Herbert  J. 
Fust,  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  decided 
against  him,  on  the  ground  that  Baptismal 
^generation  is  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Gorham  then 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  case 
having  been  again  argued,  judgment  was 
given  on  March  8th,  1860,  reversingthe  decision 
of  the  court  below,  on  the  ground  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  had  existed  among  the 
Reformers,  and  ever    since  among  English 
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Churchmeo.  This  judgment  (which  gave  rise 
to  much  subsequent  controversy),  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any 
particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  **  the  duty  extends  only  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  which  is  by  law  established 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her 
Articles  and  formularies."  The  two  Arch- 
bishops acquiesced  in  this  judgment;  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  not.  Mr.  Gorham  was 
in  consequence  admitted  to  the  vicarage. 
The  excitement  led  to  the  secession  of  a  few 
eminent  men  from  the  Church,  among  them 
two  of  the  Wilberforces  and  Archdeacon 
Manning.  The  general  result  of  the  contro- 
versy, however,  was  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches 
correctly  embodied  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church  concerning  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Gospel.— This  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  literal 
translation  of  the  word  fivangelium^  which 
again  is  only  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
tvayyiXiovy  and  signifies  '*  good  tidings." 
[1]  In  its  widest  sense  it  si^fies  the  revelation 
of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinful  man  through  a 
Mediator.  [2]  It  was  also  applied  from  the 
beginning  of  Christian  literature  to  the  his- 
tories of  the  life,  actions,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  delivered  orally  by  the  first  preachers 
it  was  called  the  Gospel  of  His  Grace^  because 
it  flows  from  His  free  love  [Acts  xx.  24]  ;  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom^  as  it  treats  of  the 
kingdoms  of  grac«  and  glory ;  the  Gospel  of 
Christy  because  He  is  the  author  and  subject 
of  it  [Rom.  i.  16];  the  Gospel  of  peace  mid 
salvation,  as  it  promotes  our  present  comfort, 
and  leads  to  eternal  glory  [Eph.  i.  13  ;  vi.  16]  ; 
the  glorious  Gospel^  as  in  it  the  glorious  per- 
fections of  Jehovah  are  displayed  [2  Cor.  iv.  4] ; 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  as  it  was  designed 
from  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time,  and  the 
eifects  of  it  are  eternal  [Itev.  xiv.  6]. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  the  term 
Gospel  is  also  used  for  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, which  is  read  after  the  Epistle  in  the  Ante- 
Communion  Service.  Formerly  candles  were 
used  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  termed 
*•  Gospel  -  lights.'*  The  custom  of  singing 
*' Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,'*  before,  and 
"Thanks  be  to  Tliee,  0  Lord,**  after  the 
Gospel,  is  purely  traditional.  The  first  men- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Edward  VI. 's  first 
Prayer  Book. 

Gospel  Side. — That  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Gospel  is  read,  viz.  the  north 
side,  it  being  understood  that  the  chancel  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

Gospeller. — The  clergyman  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day.    In 


some  cathedrals  a  clergyman  is  assigned 
always  to  perform  this  duty.  It  has  become 
customary  for  only  two  clergymen  to  lake 
part  in   the  Ante-Communion   Service,  the 

Srincipal    reading    the  Gospel,   though    the 
eacons  when    ordained    are    authorised    to 
"read  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Christ.** 

Gospellers. — [l]  A  term  of  ridicule 
applied  to  the  Reformers,  because  they  stated 
that  th^ir  mission  was  to  preach  and  spread  the 
Grospel.  ^2]  The  name  was  assumed  by  the 
early  Punttins,  as  *' Evangelicals  **  was  after- 
wards by  a  party  in  the  Church,  signifying 
that  they  represented  better  than  their 
brethren  the  life  and  truth  of  the  Kew 
Testament.  Bishop  Latimer  in  one  of  his 
sermons  speaks  sneeringly  of  them :  **  A 
Gospeller,  one  of  the  new  brethren,  worse 
than  a  rank  Papist.**  Archbishop  Cnuuner 
also  describes  them  as  ''the  cause  of  dis- 
obedience, sedition,  and  carnal  liberality.'* 

Gossip  [A.-S.  God-^ib or  "  God's-kin  "]).— 
One  who  stands  sponsor  at  baptism.  The  re- 
lationship between  a  person  and  his  sponsors 
was  called  gossiprede.  Formerly  marriage  was 
forbidden  between  those  who  stood  in  such 
relationship,  but  the  law  is  now  aboliahed. 

Gothic  Architecture.  —  This  name 
was  given  in  contempt  to  the  style  so  de- 
signated by  partisans  of  the  Classical  style  of 
architecture,  who  meant  it  to  signify  **  bar- 
barous,'* but  it  has  been  universally  adopted 
to  express  the  whole  range  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. There  was  an  attempt  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  implied  slur  by  using  the  word 
"  Pointed  '*  instead,  but  this  never  gained 
ground,  and  is  repudiated  by  the  best  authori- 
ties. Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  fact,  declares  it  a 
misnomer,  inasmuch  as  he  includes  round- 
headed  arches.  He  gives  the  following  as 
convenient  epochs  of  the  successive  Giothic 
styles : — 


EarlyNorman  1030—1090 

NonnJin    1090-1160 

Transition  ...  116U— 1195 
Karly  English  1189—1272 
Tranaition  ...  1272—1300 


Decorated  ...  1300—1377 
Transition  ..  l.-fBO— 1390 
Perpendicular  1377—1547 
Late  or  Debased,  to  end 
of  17th  centoiry. 


It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  in  some  < 
the  styles  are  made  to  overlap,  so  that  the 
Transition  period  continues  in  some  cases 
while  the  succeeding  style  has  already  begun. 
Mr.  Parker's  volume,  Tf^e  A  B  C  of  Gotkie 
Architecture,  gives  very  full  information 
respecting  the  changes,  one  of  its  gn^test 
merits  being  that  it  teaches  the  reader 
how  to  discern  styles  for  himself.  **The 
only  real  way,**  he  saj-s,  "of  thoroughly 
understanding  architectural  history  is  to  go 
about  and  see  the  buildings  themselves. ** 

GottsohaUc. — A  German  monk  of  the 
ninth  century,  much  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  but  after- 
wards accused  of  heresy  for  teaching    the 
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doctrine  of  Predestination.  He  was  an  ardent 
student  of  AoguBtine  and  his  pupil  Fiil- 
gentiaB,  and  he  taught — [1]  That  Uod  pre- 
deetinates  people  to  damnation;  [2]  that  it 
vaa  not  our  Saviour^B  intention  to  save  all 
mankind ;  that  He  did  not  die  for  all,  hut  only 
for  the  elect  ;J[3]  he  denied  the  liberty  of 
inan*a  will.  The  divines  of  that  time  were 
divided  on  the  question,  some  (amongst  them 
Prudentios,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Katram- 
nos,  a  monk  of  Corhi)  maintaining  that  his 
sentiments,  well  understood,  were  the  same 
with  HU  Augustine's  on  those  heads;  but 
BabanuB,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  believing 
him  guilty  of  heresy,  sent  him  to  his  Metro- 
politan, Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  summoned  a  council  at  Quiersy,  by 
whom  the  doctrines  were  condemned,  and 
Gottschalk  was  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
cruelly  beaten,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  died  868,  persisting  to  the  last  in  his 
opinions.  He  was  refused  the  last  sacraments 
of  the  Church  and  denied  Christian  burial. 
Hrncynar  had  for  an  ally  in  this  persecution 
the  fomous  Duns  Scotua. 

Oondimely  Claude,  one  of  the  best  mu- 
sicians of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in 
Fninche-Comte>  in  1510,  went  to  Italy  as  a 
music  teacher  in  1540,  returned  to  Paris  in 
1555,  and  in  1562  joined  the  Beformed  Church, 
for  which  he  was  massacred  at  Lyons  in  1572. 
He  is  noted  as  the  composer  of  tunes  to 
Beza's  and  Marot's  translations  of  the  hymns. 
Oongll,  JoHX  B.  [b.  1817,  d.  1886],  an 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  of  great  power  of 
oratory,  was  a  native  of  Sandj^te,  Kent,  but 
died  in  America.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  became  a 
bookbinder  at  New  York.  Here  he  became 
intemperate  in  his  habits,  but  having,  in  1842, 
heard  a  temperance  lecture,  he  was  so  moved 
by  it  that  he  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the 
cause,  became  a  lecturer,  and  speedily  gained 
a  wide  reputation  as  an  orator.  In  1853  he 
was  invited  to  England  by  the  National 
Tf-mperance  League,  and  stayed  two  years, 
le<  taring  at  Eixeter  Hall  and  elsewhere  to 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Returning  to  America 
with  enhanced  reputation,  he  travelled  on  his 
miision  through  the  States,  and  twice  more 
revisited  England.  Many  of  his  lectures 
have  been  published,  and  other  works  on  the 
same  subject,  and  he  has  also  written  an 
autoWography  [1842]. 

Qown  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ^tm,  "  a 
loose  robe,"  and  in  old  English  was  applied 
to  the  ordinary  dress  of  both  men  and  women. 
Ip.  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  women,  but  was  retained  by 
men  who  were  scholars  and  ecclesiastics.  It 
vas  the  particular  habit  of  the  Benedictines, 
■whence  it  passed  to  our  universities.  It  was 
at  first  a  coat,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
knees,  with  sleeves,  but  without  gatherings  on 
the   shouldCTS.    When  degrees  came  to  be 


conferred,  changes  were  made  in  the  gown 
for  distinction's  sake,  colours  and  facings  were 
introduced,  and  hoods  (originally  that  part  of 
the  gown  which  was  drawn  over  the  head  out 
of  doors)  were  also  made  distinctive.  [Hoods.] 
Some  persons  again  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  sermon  was  part  of  the  Communion 
Service,  the  preacher  should  then  wear  his 
surplice,  but  at  afternoon  and  evening  service, 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sermon,  the 
gown  should  be  worn.  This  was  a  custom 
which  prevailed  in  "High  Church"  services 
a  few  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was  used  in 
church  as  the  preaching  dress,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  surplice  for  it  was  a  subject  of 
controversy,  which  has  now  almost  died  out. 
The  signal  for  this  controversy  was  given 
by  Bishop  Blomficld's  Charge  in  1842, 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
surpUce  was  the  proper  preaching  dress. 
The  discussion  turns  upon  the  question 
whether  the  sermon  is  a  part  of  Divine 
worship:  if  it  be,  the  surplice  is  cleai'ly 
the  proper  dress.  But  many  contended  that 
it  was  not  so;  that  the  preacher,  who  once  was 
frequently  an  itinerant  monk,  was  not  an 
ofiiciant  in  Divine  worship.  And  to  this  it 
was  replied  again,  that  this  was  only  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy ;  that  when,  by 
reason  of  better  education,  they  were  able  to 
preach  themselves,  the  sermon  took  its 
rightful  place  as  part  of  their  ministration. 
The  question  has  never  been  authoritatively 
settled,  but  of  late  years  the  surplice  has 
become  the  usual  garment  at  all  serrices. 

Grabe,  John  Ernest,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Kunigsberg  in  1666.  His  father  being  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  History  at  the  univer- 
sity in  this  town,  John  received  his  education 
there.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  was  led  to  doubt  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  ordination  of  Lutheran  ministers, 
so  he  resolved  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  on  making  his  doubts  known  the  Elect(»r 
of  Brandenburg  sent  throe  Lutherans  to 
dispel  them.  These,  failing  to  convince  him, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Jingland,  and  he  arrived 
here  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  ordained,  and  was 
made  a  D.D.  in  1706.  Five  years  after  he 
died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Though  Grabe  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  still  inclined  towards  some  of  the 
Romish  practices,  as  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  confession  and 
sacerdotal  absolution,  etc.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  chief  of  which  was  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  copied  from 
the  Alexandrian  manuscrijit.  Ho  also  edited 
Iren<tt*Sf  parts  of  Origen,  Spicilegitim  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  and  heretics  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  other  works. 

Grace  [the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  word  rAaris]. — There  are  various  senses 
in  which  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  but 
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the  general  idea  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  Grod,  is 
His  free  favour  and  love.  As  it  respects  men, 
it  implies  the  happy  state  of  reconciliation 
and  favour  with  Giil  wherein  they  stand,  and 
the  holy  endowments,  qualities,  or  habits  of 
faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  which  they  possess. 
Divines  have  distingui^ed  grace  into  common 
or  ffeti^alf  special  or  particular.  Common 
grace,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  what  all  men 
have,  as  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  con- 
victions of  conscience,  etc.  [Rom.  ii.  4,  1  Tim. 
iv.  18].  Special  grace  is  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Christians.  They  are  by  God's  favour 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  redeemed,  pardoned, 
justified  [Kom.  viii.  28-30].  This  grace  so 
bestowed  becomes  the  principle  of  life,  and 
brings  forth  good  works  in  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  Consequently  the  Apostle  exhorts 
to  '*  growth  in  grace  " — that  is,  to  progress  in 
the  Divine  life.  Such  growth  discovers  itself 
by  an  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  know- 
ledge; by  the  renunciation  of  self,  and  de- 
pendence on  Christ;  by  growing  more  spiritual 
in  duties;  by  being  more  humble,  submis- 
sive, and  thankful ;  by  rising  superior  to  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  and  finding  the 
power  of  sin  more  weakened  in  us ;  by  being 
less  attached  to  the  world,  and  possessing 
more  of  a  heavenly  disposition. 

Grace  at  Meals  [Lat.^ra«<M,'*thank8"]. 
— From  the  earliest  times  Christians  have 
followed  the  example  of  Christ,  who  blessed  the 
food  before  partaking,  and  they  offer  a  short 
prayer  before  and  after  meals,  praising  and 
thanking  God  for  liis  goodness  in  supplying 
their  wants. 

Grace,  Pilgrimaob  of,  was  the  name 
given  to  an  insurrection  in  1536,  on  account  of 
its  religious  character.  A  dangerous  feeling 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation 
into  England,  which  was  looked  on  as  heresy 
in  the  north,  had  long  been  growing  up  in 
Yorkshire,  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1536, 
two  commissioners,  Legh  and  Lay  ton,  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Suppression  in 
Yorkshire,  while  others  were  appointed  in 
Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  the 
excitement  ix)se  to  a  head.  The  rebellion 
began  in  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  spread  all 
over  the  north.  The  insurgents  drew  up  six 
petitions  to  the  Crown : — That  the  religious 
houses  should  be  restored,  the  subsidy  re- 
mitted, the  clergy  should  pay  no  more  tithes 
or  first-fruits  to  the  Crown,  the  Statute  of 
Uses  should  be  repealed,  the  villein  blood 
should  be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  several  of  the  bishops  who  were 
heretics,  should  be  deprived,  llie  King  re- 
fused to  grant  them,  and  the  Lincolnshire 
rebels  subsided.  But  those  in  Yorkshire  in- 
creased daily.  They  were  headed  by  a  bar- 
rister, Robert  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  leader,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  benevolent 
man.  Lord  Darcy,  much  trusted  by  the  King, 
and  other  nobles  joined  the  insui^nts,  who 


marched  against  and  took  Hull  and  York. 
Henry  began  to  see  the  danger,  and  an  army 
was  sent  to  the  north.  The  rebels  marched  on 
Doncaster,  but  when  there  found  Norfolk  with 
the  troops  ready  to  oppose  them.  They  were 
disinclined  to  fight,  so  a  council  was  held  on 
the  bridge  leading  into  the  town,  and  the 
rebels  dictated  their  terms.  These  were  car- 
ried up  to  London,  and  the  King  sent  back  an 
answer  of  general  pardon,  and  the  promise  of 
a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York.  They  dis- 
persed, but  again  rose,  and,  when  they  were 
quelled,  Henry,  saying  they  had  broken 
their  treaty,  executed  Ajske,  LK>rd  Darcy,  and 
several  monks  and  abbots.  When  the  com- 
missioners visited  the  abbeys  in  the  following 
year,  the  insurrection  became  an  excuse  for 
great  cruelty. 

Gradual. — An  antiphon  or  sentence  sung 
in  the  Communion  Office  after  the  Epistle  as  the 
deacon  ascends  the  steps  of  the  altar  to  read 
the  Gospel.  It  comes  from  the  Latin  gratUu, 
"  a  step.**  But  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  is  ap- 
plied to  other  parts  of  the  Eucharistic  Service, 
such  as  the  Introit,  Creed,  Gloria  in  JEr- 
ceUis,  Agnut  Bei,  etc.,  because  these  were 
chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  chancel  or 
ambo.    It  is  also  called  Gradalb  or  Gbbyle. 

Graily  or  Graal,  Thb  Holt.— There  are 
many  explanations  of  the  word,  some  deriving 
it  from  the  old  French  great;  Proven^a^ 
grayal;  Latin,  gradalis,  a  kind  of  dish  ;  and 
others  affirm  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  s&n- 
guis  regalitf  "  royal  blood,"  which  term  was 
corrupted  into  aangreal.  The  name  was 
given  to  the  chalice,  said  to  have  been  brought 
nrom  heaven  by  angels,  which  Christ  used  at 
the  Last  Supper.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
many  legends,  probably  originated  by  Walter 
Map  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  circulated 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  said  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathsda  took  it  out  of  the  upper  room,  and 
used  it  to  catch  the  blood  as  it  flowed  from 
Christ's  body  when  it  was  taken  down  from 
the  cross.  He  brought  it  with  him  to 
England,  where  it  gained  miraculous  qualities. 
King  Arthur's  knights  endeavoured  to  find  it, 
but  none  were  successful  except  Sir  Galahad, 
who  was  the  only  truly  pure  seeker.  This  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  Tennyson^s  idylls.  Some 
hold  it  to  be  a  parable  of  the  Eucharist,  signi- 
fying that  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament 
have  been  changed  into  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  seareh  after  the  Holy 
Grail  is  explained  as  an  attempt  to  see  Christ 
in  the  sacrament;  but  there  seems  little 
foundation  for  this  conceit. 

Gratian,  bom  at  Chiusi,  in  Tuscany, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix 
at  Bononia.  There  he  wrote  his  bo<^  called 
the  Decretum,  or  Concordia  DiscorJmtttittm 
Canonumj  wherein  he  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  canons,  aad 
to  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  the  Hoij 
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Scriptures,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  de- 
oees  of  councils,  epistles  of  popes,  and  the 
laws  of  emperors  and  princes.  Gratian  in 
Uu8  collection  ranges  the  canons  more  with 
respect  to  the  resemblanoe  of  the  matter  than 
the  order  of  time.  He  divides  his  work  into 
three  parts.  The  first  contains  (me  hundred 
and  one  distinctions,  wherein  he  treats  of  ec- 
clesiastics; the  second  takes  in  thirty-six 
(Auaes,  where  both  the  case  and  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  giving  judgment  are  treated; 
the  third  handles  sacred  matters,  consisting  of 
fire  distinctions,  which  he  calls  de  Conteera* 
^»ow.  Gratian  was  engaged  on  this  work 
twenty-four  years,  and  published  it  in  1151. 
He  did  not  consult  the  originals  of  the  author- 
itaes  he  makes  use  of,  and  consequently  mis- 
quotes one  Council  and  one  Father  for  another ; 
and,  besides,  he  cites  the  popes'  epistles  of  the 
three  first  centuries  as  genuine,  which  are  now 
known  to  be  spurious,  and  forged  by  Isidore 
Mercator.  Several  authors  have  endeavoured 
to  rectify  these  mistakes,  particularly  Ante- 
nios  Aogustinus  in  his  book,  ie  Emendatione 
Gntiimi. 

Qfmweu,  Richabd,  D.D.  [b.  1763,  d.  1829], 
Dean  of  Ardagh,  and  Begins  Professor  of 
Dirinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  author 
of  several  theological  books,  of  which  that  on 
the  Pentattueh  is  stiJl  regarded  as  a  valuable 
standard  work. 

Great  TithM.    [Tithbs.] 

Greek  ChnrGh. — A  branch  of  the  East- 
BKK  Crubch  [q.v.].  Its  separation  from  the 
Mother  Church  took  place  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, after  a  long  struggle,  since  known  as  the 
FiuoQUE  CoNTRovEBST  [q.v.]*  ^^  ^^  article 
of  tiie  Council  of  Constantinople,  which 
<iedarod  that  the  Holy  Ghost  "proceedeth 
from  the  Father,*'  the  Western  Church  added 
'^  and  the  Son,"  and  the  words  gradually 
cane  to  be  used  in  service.  In  the  ninth 
century  Pope  Leo  III.  was  ^pealed  to, 
and  conunonded  the  disuse  of  the  words, 
aod  a  second  Council  of  Constantinople  con- 
finned  his  decree ;  and  the  matter  would  have 
been  allowed  to  rest,  but  for  the  jealousy  which 
existed  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  on 
accoont  of  which  the  former  revived  the  use 
of  the  words.  The  Greek  Church  resisted, 
and  in  1053  Pope  Leo  IX.  excommunicated 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  all  others 
^ho  refused  to  accept  the  Roman  doctrine. 
The  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius,  hoping  to 
i^etse  the  sentence,  invited  legates  from  the 
Pope  to  come  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
for  peace.  They  came  accordingly,  but,  en- 
t€ting  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  they  repeated 
the  Pope*s  sentence  of  excommunication,  laid 
the  amtence  on  the  altar,  and  returned  to 
Bome.  This  took  place  on  June  16th,  1064, 
fi'ooi  which  time  the  final  separation  of 
East  and  West  may  be  said  to  date.  The 
flitriarch  summoned  a  Council,  and  in  his 


turn  pronounced  exconmiunication  against 
the  Pope,  with  the  support  of  about  a  &ous- 
and  bishops  and  other  clergy.  Attempts 
were  several  times  made  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  without  success.  The  Greek 
Church  of  the  present  day  remains  in  doc- 
trine and  ceremonial  abnost  entirely  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  separation.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  from  the  Roman 
Church  are  the  omission  of  the  **  Filioque  ** 
from  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  denial  of 
the  Papsd  supremacy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Tnnity  and  of  the  Incarnation  and 
life  of  Christ  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  the  Greeks  follow 
the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  Purga- 
tory and  in  the  Seven  Sacraments.  They  hold 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  great 
reverence,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  sacred  pictures,  or  ieona,  which  abound  in 
their  churches,  houses,  and  streets.  Beyond 
the  Nieene  Creed  thero  are  no  doctrinal  tests. 
The  ceromonial  of  the  Greek  Church  is  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  any  other,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  services  is  remarkable ;  sermons  are 
almost  unknown.  Threefold  immersion  is 
practised  in  Baptism,  the  Communion  is  ad- 
ministered to  in&mts,  and  in  both  kinds,  and 
prayer  is  made  standing.  In  other  points 
there  is  little  differonce  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  secular  priests  are  obliged 
to  marry,  once,  but  not  more  than  once.  Monas- 
teries and  convents  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  monks  are  under  severe  discipline.  Many 
Christians  spend  their  lives  in  wandering 
from  one  monastery  to  another  in  their  pil- 
grimage, and  are  always  hospitably  received. 
The  largest  and  most  famous  of  these  buildings 
is  Troitsa,  which  has  numbers  of  churches 
and  a  university  within  its  wails. 

Gregory  Z.,  Pope,  called  ''  the  Groat," 
bom  about  650,  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  in  573  was  made  Prefect  of 
Rome,  and  in  581  Governor  of  that  city.  His 
ascetic  turn  of  mind  led  him,  however,  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  he  rotired  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  had 
founded,  of  which  he  became  abbot,  and  made 
his  monastery  very  famous  by  the  austerities 
which  he  practised.  It  was  while  he  was  still 
a  mcmk  that  the  incident  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
slaves^  the  market-place  of  Rome  occurred ; 
and  Gregory  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Pope  to  become  a  missionary  to  our 
island,  and  had  actually  started,  when  the 
people  of  Rome  insisted  that  he  should  be 
recalled.  All  his  patrimony  he  iroent  in 
founding  monasteries.  In  582  Pope  Pelagius 
n.  dragged  him  from  his  retirement,  or- 
dained him  deacon,  and  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople  as  Nuncio  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  He  acquitted  himself  well  in  this 
employment,  and  while  thero  disputed  with 
the  Patriarch  Eutychius  concerning  the  nature 
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of  glorified  bodies,  Gregory  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  aerial  vehiciest  but  palpable  and 
solid,  though  supematurally  spiritualised  and 
refined.  While  there  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  Magna  Moralia,  or  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  ho 
became  secretary  to  Pope  Pelagius,  and  upon 
the  death  of  this  Pope  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  his  successor,  Sept.  4th,  590.  He 
wished  to  decline  the  honour,  but  was 
forced  to  accept  it,  but  he  retained  his 
love  of  monasticism  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
During  his  popedom  he  convened  many 
synods,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  and  was  very  zealous  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy  and  delusion. 
John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having 
taken  on  himself  the  title  of  (Eeumenical  or 
Univertaly  Bishop,  Gregory  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  presumption.  For  his  own  title  he 
took  that  which  has  since  been  retained  by 
the  popes,  Servua  Servorum  Domini,  i.e.  Ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
very  energetic  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  596,  in  pursuance  of  his 
former  desire,  he  sent  Augustine,  Mellitus, 
and  a  band  of  monks,  to  England  to  convert 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  reclaimed  the  Spanish 
Church  from  Arianism  to  orthodoxv,  which 
was  proclaimed  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in 
589.  In  Africa  he  opposed  the  Donatists. 
He  was  humane  to  the  heathen  and  the  Jews, 
and  laboured,  though  not  very  successfully, 
to  check  the  European  slave-trade.  He  was 
the  first  Pope  to  assume  temporal  power,  his 
title  to  which  was  gained  by  his  beneficent 
government.  He  found  Rome  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  continual  warfare,  and  he  procured 
peace  for  her.  By  his  influence  with  Theodo- 
Unda,  Queen  of  Lombardy,  he  effected  the 
conversion  of  that  country.  One  blot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Gregory  is  that  in  603,  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  he  sent  con- 
gratulatory letters  to  his  murderer,  the  tyrant 
Phocas.  His  able  administration  and  care  of 
his  flock  at  Rome  deservedly  earned  him  the 
title  of  "  Great."  He  lived  in  a  very  frugal 
manner,  and  gave  the  revenues  of  his  See  to 
the  poor.  His  skill  in  music  led  him  to  re- 
model the  whole  system  of  sacred  music,  and 
that  which  he  adopted  was  named  after  him, 
"Gregorian."  He  died  in  604.  There  are 
sever^  editions  of  his  works:  he  wrote 
many  homilies:  those  on  Ezekiel  and  the 
Gospels  are  extant.  His  Dialogues  were 
written  during  his  retirement.  His  twelve 
books  of  Epistles,  written  during  the  time 
when  he  was  pope,  furnish  rules  and  prudent 
decisions  on  many  points  of  discipline.  His 
accounts  of  miracles  show  too  mudh  credulity 
on  that  point. 

Greffory  VII.,  or  Hildbbrakd,  was  bom 
about  1020,  at  Saona,  in  Tuscany,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  low  origin.  He  spent  the  fint 
part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  then  became  a 


monk  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  Gregory  VI.  made  him  his  chaplain, 
but  on  the  Pope's  death  he  once  more  retired 
to  Cluny,  ana  there  remained  until  Bruno, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  who  was  nominated  pope  by 
Henry  III.,  passing  through  France,  took  him 
back  to  Rome,  imagining  that  he  might  have 
a  serviceable  interest  for  him  in  tjhat  city. 
Under  this  pope(Leo  IX.)  Hildebrand  exercised 
great  influence,  and  also  during  the  short 

Sontificates  of  his  successors,  Victor  II., 
tephen  IX.,  Benedict  X.,  and  Alexander  II. 
In  a  word,  he  supported  the  popes*  interests, 
and  having  taken  upon  himself  the  character 
of  Chancier  of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  the 
absolute  administration  of  all  affairs,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  as  well  as  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  II.,  Hildebrand  was  unanimously 
chosen  Pope,  without  waiting  the  Imperial 
sanction.  Hildebrand  pretended  that  he  had 
been  elected  against  his  wUl,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  Emperor  Henry  FV.  to  know 
whether  the  election  had  his  approval.  The 
German  bishops  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Henry  from  ^ving  his  consent,  but  the  Em- 
peror perceiving  that  his  refusal  would  signify 
nothii^,  Hildebrand  having  a  stronger  in- 
terest in  Rome  than  himself,  yielded  the 
point,  and  he  was  crowned  July  10th,  1073, 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VIL 

No  sooner  had  he  become  Pope  than  he  set 
about  effecting  a  total  reform  of  the  Churclu 
which,  indeed,  was  greatly  needed.  For  those 
were  indeed  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Papacy 
had  been  for  some  yoan  a  synonym  for  all 
that  was  corrupt.  Gregoiy  strove  to  enforoe 
a  strict  disciplme  and  residence  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  repress  simony  and  pluralism.  He 
determined  to  remove  these  latter  evils  by 
depriving  the  secular  princes  of  the  right 
which  mey  assumed  of  disposing  of  the 
bishoprics  in  their  dominions.  In  1075  he 
summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  and  forbade,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  that  kings  and 
princes  should  give  the  investiture  of  ^es  and 
abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  and  crosier: 
and  thus  began  the  long  quarrel  between  the 
Popedom  and  European  princes  about  the 
right  of  investiture.  [Investiturb.]  Henry 
rV.  disregarded  these  threats,  and  proceeded 
to  appoint  as  before  to  bishoprics.  On  this 
Gregory  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  answer 
for  this  conduct,  and  for  charges  brought 
against  him  by  some  of  his  disaffected  subjects 
in  Saxony  and  other  countries.  Heniy,  in- 
dignant at  this  assumption  of  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  power,  sent  the  Pope  a  haughty 
defiance,  and  called  together  a  Diet  of  the 
Empire  at  Worms,  in  1076,  which  was  at- 
tended by  many  bishops  and  abbots,  who 
declared  Gregory  to  be  deposed.  Gregwy  at 
once  summoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran,  and 
solemnly  excommunicated  Henry.  By  the  law 
of  the  Empire,  this  sentence,  ii  not  removed 
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within  twelve  months,  inyolved  the  forfeiture 
of  the  throne  and  of  all  civil  rights.  His 
Saxon  sabjects  were  only  too  ready  to  ayail 
themselveB  of  the  Papal  sanction,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  new  emperor.  Henr^,  there- 
toKj  had  to  yield,  and  started  off  in  mid- 
winter to  the  Castle  of  Ganosea,  in  Lombardy, 
to  su^licate  the  Pope's  pardon.  HereGhregory 
kept  him  waiting  for  three  days  in  the  coort- 
jud.  in  the  snow  before  he  would  ^ve  him  an 
mterview,  and  then  he  absolved  him  and  sent 
him  away.  Henry's  submission  did  not  last 
kmg.  He  fought  and  defeated  Rudolf  of  Suabia, 
who  had  been  elected  Emperor  in  his  room  ; 
lod  then  recommenced  hostilities  with  the 
Pope.  He  cakUed  together  another  Diet,  who 
again  deposed  Hildebrand,  and  chose  in  his 
room  the  anti-pope  Guibert,  Archbishop  of 
Bavenna,  who  took  on  him  the  name  of 
Clement  III.  Hildebntnd  had  a  supporter  in 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  Nprman  conqueror  of 
Apulia,  who  could  not,  indeed,  prevent  Henry 
from  getting  with  his  army  to  the  walls  of 
Borne,  bat  who  successfully  defended  the  city 
against  him.  After  a  three  years'  siege,  how- 
ever, Henry  got  possession  of  Rome  in  1084, 
and  Gregory  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Robert  delivered  him  from  thence, 
and  he  then  withdrew  to  Salerno,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  1085.  His  last 
vorda  were :  **  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
imqoity,  therefore  I  die  an  exile." 

The  character  of  Ghregorv  VII.  has  been 
▼eiy  differently  judged  by  different  religious 
idiools,  but  all  agree  that  his  reforms 
▼ere  necesMrv  for  the  Church.  The  princes 
a&d  many  bishopB  of  his  time  naturally  looked 
on  him  as  a  dimgerous  enemy ;  but  his  own 
puty  represent  him  as  a  veij  religious  and 
devout  man,  unblamable  in  his  life  and  con- 
venation,  a  learned  canonist,  and  a  good 
divine,  zodous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
a  lover  of  discipline,  and  an  enemy  to  vice. 
Dtt  Pin  thus  vmtee  of  him:— "It  must  be 
ovned  that  the  Pope  had  a  great  genius  and 
capacity,  that  he  was  constant  and  undaunted 
in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  well  skilled  in 
the  constitutions  of  his  pi^ecessors,  zealous 
^  the  interest  of  the  Holy  See,  an  enemy  to 
smcny  and  libertiniBm,  full  of  Christian 
thoughts  and  seal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Banners  of  the  clergy,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  think  that  he  was  tainted  in 
Wa  own  morals ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  con- 
'need  that  be  was  promoted  to  the  chair  a 
Httle  too  hastily,  that  his  zeal  to  advance  the 

rleor  of  the  Holy  See  made  him  overstrain 
authority,  and  undertake  indefensible 
actions;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  great  dis- 
^^irbanoes,  both  in  the  Church  and  Empire, 
that  he  assumed  to  himself  a  power  over 
kings  and  States  which  he  had  no  right  to, 
?nd  pudied  the  ecclesiastical  authority  beyond 
^  due  bounds."  Dean  Milman,  in  his  Latin 
^rUtianity^  vol.  iii.,  speaks  very  highly  of 
w  chaiacter  and 


GrCMTOry,  St.,  sumamed  Thaumatukgus 
[«.*.  "  Wonder-worker  "],  was  bom  at  Neo- 
CsBsarea  about  210.  He  studied  under 
Origen  for  five  years,  learning  logic,  physics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  etc.,  and  he  also  attended 
the  Alexandrian  schools  for  three  years.  He 
^ned  ^preat  fame  for  his  rhetorical  powers. 
On  leavmg  Origen  he  pronounced  a  **  Pane- 
gyric" on  him  which  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  the  way  in  which  studies  were 
carried  on  then.  Gregory  returned  to  Neo- 
Csdsarea  in  238.  Origen  wrote  to  him. 
exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  talents 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  to  study 
the  Scriptures;  so  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
solitary  place  in  the  cou|itry.  He  heard  that 
he  was  being  sought  for  to  receive  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  so  fled  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  at  last  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  some 
time  to  prepare  himself.  Csesarea  was  a 
very  wealthy,  populous  town,  but  full  of 
idolatry  and  vice ;  and,  according  to  account, 
it  only  contained  seventeen  Christians.  It  is 
from  his  supposed  miracles  after  his  consecra- 
tion that  Gregory  gained  the  name  of  Thau- 
maturgus.  AcconSng  to  St.  Basil,  he  turned 
the  course  of  rivers  by  giving  them  orders  in 
the  name  of  Christ ;  he  dried  up  a  lake  which 
was  the  cause  of  strife  to  two  brothers; 
and  his  predictions  of  the  future  made  him 
equal  to  the  Bible  prophets.  There  are 
innumerable  stories  of  the  miracles  worked 
by  him.  When  the  Decian  persecution  broke 
out^  it  is  gravely  related  that  he  and  his 
deacon  were  pursued,  but  that  his  enemies 
found  only  two  trees  in  their  place.  Gregory 
returned  to  Neo-Caesarea  on  the  death  of 
Decius,  and  again  busied  himself  with  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  A  great  many  were 
converted  by  a  plague,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
stopped,  and  as  some  say  also  brought  about, 
by  Gregorj'  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to 
renounce  their  idols.  Gregory  died  probably 
about  270,  leaving,  according  to  tradition,  only 
seventeen  infidels  in  Csesarca,  where  he  had 
foimd  only  seventeen  Christians.  He  is  com- 
memorated Noy.  17th. 

Gregory  is  the  author  of  some  "  canons  " 
directed  against  the  impiety  and  disloyalty  of 
those  whom  he  had  converted.  These  and 
his  Panegyric  on  Origen  are  his  only  works, 
though  others  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

Gregory  of  Betica,  St.,  Bishop  of 
Eliberi,  Elvira,  or  Granada,  in  Spain,  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  he  became  bishop 
about  857.  There  are  three  writers  who  give 
very  different  accounts  of  Gregory.  One  is 
Eusebius  of  Vercellse,  who  praises  him  for 
the  way  in  which  he  fulfils  his  duties,  and 
specially  commends  his  zeal  against  all  sects, 
shown  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  and  against 
Hosius,  who  was  inclined  to  Arianism.  An- 
other is  Gams,  the  German  writer,  who  states 
that  he  fell  into  heresy  at  Ariminum,  and  with 
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Kestitutua  of  Carthage  and  others  signed  an 
Aaan  formi:da  of  belief  in  359,  while  we  also 
hear  that  he  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
Ludferian  treatise,  de  Trinitais,  which  is 
now  found  to  have  been  written  by  Faustinus. 
Gregory  died  probaUy  about  384,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  April  24th. 

Gregory  N'aiiaiisan,  St.,  was  bom  in  a 
litUe  town  of  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  father, 
al^  named  Gregory,  originally  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Hypsiistarii,  but  was  converted 
by  his  wife  Nonna.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Nazianzos  in  329,  and  died  in  374.  Gregory, 
the  son,  was  from  childhood  impressed  oy  a 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  He 
studied  with  his  brother  CsBsarius,  first  at 
CsBsarsBa,  in  Cappadocia,  under  Carterius, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  St.  Basil 
[q.v.],  and  then  in  Palestine.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  removed  to 
Alexandria.  In  344  he  set  out  for  Athens.  On 
the  way  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  terror  to 
our  saint,  as  he  had  not  been  baptised,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  he  reached  land  he  would  again 
dedicate  himself  to  God.  He  studied  oratory 
and  rhetoric  there  for  ten  y<Mn^  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  joined  by  Basil,  and  the  friends 
studied  together.  Basil  left  in  355,  and  in 
the  following  year  Gregory  returned  home. 
It  is  stated  by  some  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  saint  received  his  baptism,  while 
others  place  it  at  his  arrival  in  Athens.  He 
for  some  time  resisted  his  wish  to  join  Basil^s 
hermit  life,  feeling  that  his  duty  was  to  re- 
main with  his  &ther  and  mother;  but  at 
length  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  went  to 
his  friend  at  Pontus.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time,  until  in  362  he  was  forced  to  be 
ordained  priest,  and  assist  his  &ther,  then 
over  eighty,  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
On  Easter  Day  of  the  next  year  he  preached 
his  first  sermon.  There  were  very  few  present, 
the  reason  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  disapproveii  of  his  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Orders.  He  wrote  a  long  apology 
for  himself,  in  which  he  gave  four  reasons 
for  his  reluctance : — [1]  Because  he  was  un- 
prepared ;  [2]  because  he  was  attracted  by  the 
monastic  life ;  [3]  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  clergy ;  and  [4]  he  knew  himself 
to  be  unfit  to  teach  others.  He  then  con- 
sidered the  duties  of  a  priest,  and  concluded 
with  the  reasons  for  his  compliance  with  his 
father's  will : — [1]  He  longed  for  the  people, 
and  knew  they  wished  for  him ;  [2]  his  parents 
were  growing  old ;  and  [3]  because  of  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophet  JonaL  In  370  the  Em- 
peror Yalens  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Basil  was  now  Bishop  of  CsBSarea, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  the  only  metro- 
polis in  all  Cappadocia ;  but  upon  the  division, 
Tyana  was  nu^ie  the  capital  of  what  was  called 


the  second  Cappadocia.  Anthimus,  bishop  of 
that  city,  called  himself  the  second  Metro- 
politan, and  claimed  equal  rights  with  St.  BasiL 
The  latter  took  this  opportunity  of  forming 
new  Sees,  among  them  a  small  town  named 
Sasima,  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, of  which  Gregory  was  chosen  first 
bishop.  He  for  some  tame  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  when  he  was  at  last  persuaded  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  visit  his  bishopric  On  his  at- 
tempting to  take  possession,  Anthimus  imposed 
him,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  perform  any 
episcopal  functions  unless  he  acknowledged  him 
as  his  Metropolitan.  This  Gregory  refused  to 
do,  and  returned  to  Nazianzus,  where  he 
became  coadjutor  bishop.  Eariy  in  374  his 
&ther  died,  and  he  waited  on  till  another 
bishop  should  be  confirmed.  At  last,  after 
nearly  two  years,  he,  fearing  he  should  be 
elected,  fled  to  Seleuda,  in  Isauria,  where  he 
spent  three  years  in  s<ditude.  While  Gregory 
was  here,  St.  Basil  died. 

And  now  came  a  great  change  in  his  life. 
The  city  of  Constantinople  had  for  forty 
years  been  entirely  given  up  to  the  Arians, 
but  at  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
the  hopes  of  the  orthodox  rose,  and  they 
looked  for  some  pastor  who  could  come 
and  help  them.  Their  eyes  fell  on  Gregory, 
whose  virtue,  sound  dodtrine,  and  powerful 
eloquence  had  already  made  him  famed, 
and  they  invited  him  to  be  their  bishop. 
He  withheld  for  some  time,  but  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon,  and  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople eariy  m  379.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  church  of  Anastairia,  then  the 
only  one  saved  from  the  AriaTW,  and  began 
his  preaching.  He  had  many  difiicahies  to 
cope  with,  as  the  heroes  joined  together  to 
denounce  him»  and  sometimes  a  mob  would 
enter  the  church  where  he  was  holding  a 
service.  One  of  the  great  abuses  he  found  in 
Constantinople  was  the  disputes  that  went  on 
between  dinerent  sects,  and  he  made  five 
discourses,  the  first  on  this  subject,  and  the 
other  four  on  the  Being  and  attributes  of 
God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
It  is  from  these  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
grained  the  surname  of  the  Divine.  In  380 
Gregory  had  done  so  good  a  work  that  many 
disciples,  among  whom  waa  St.  Jerome, 
flocked  to  him.  The  name  of  odb  was  Maxi- 
mus,  an  Alexandrian,  in  whom  Gregcny  un- 
wisely placed  greaX  trust,  as  this  man  wished 
to  supplant  his  master  and  gain  the  bishc^iric 
himsefr.  To  effect  this  he  wrote  to  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  bringing  fiEdse  charges 
against  Gregory.  Peter  had  the  year  before 
written  to  our  saint  in  warm  t^rms  of  praise, 
but  now  he  believed  the  calamnies,  dowsed 
Gregory,  and  sent  seven  bishops  to  consecrate 
Maximus.  The  clergy  rose  up  in  their  bishop's 
&ivour,  and  exposed  Maximus's  real  character. 
Soon  after,  Theodosius  oime  to  Constantin- 
ople, expelled  the  Arians,  and  made  Gregory 
bishop  of  the  chief  church.    He  made  several 
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attempfto  to  gain  permiasion  to  again  retire 
mto  solitude,  but  did  not  succeed  till  the  end 
of  381.  He  then  returned  to  Nasdanzus,  and 
died  in  389  or  390.  He  is  commemorated  in 
the  Greek  Church  on  Jan.  2dth,  and  in  the 
Boman  on  May  9th. 

His  works  dhiefly  consist  of  sermons  or  dis- 
counes,  funeral  orations,  letters,  and  po^ns. 

Gregory,  St.,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  was  the 
Iffother  of  Basil  the  Great.  He  was  horn  in 
Caesarea,  probably  about  336,  as  he  is  known 
to  hare  been  several  years  younger  than  his 
brother,  whoee  birth  took  place  in  329  or  330. 
Gregory  received  very  little  education,  and 
seems  merely  to  have  attended  the  schools  in 
his  native  place.  He  was  made  a  reader  in  the 
dmrch,  but  soon  quitted  that  office  and  became 
professor  of  rhetoria  This  step  was  greatly 
disapproved  of  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
bj  his  sister  Macrina,  a  recluse,  and  by  his 
great  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  wrote  a 
umg  letter  on  the  subject,  which  was  prob- 
ably tiie  cause  of  our  bishop's  return  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.  He  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery in  Pontus,  where  he  passed  several  years. 
While  here  he  tried  to  mediate  between  Basil 
and  his  uncle  Gregory,  a  bishop  in  Cappa- 
doda,  who  had  become  estranged.  Finding 
no  other  plans  of  any  avail,  he  attempted  to 
gain  his  object  by  forging  letters  from  Bishop 
Gregory,  desiring  reconciliation,  but  thev 
only  served  to  make  the  breach  wider.  Basil 
was  made  Bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia, 
sad  soon  after,  in  372,  he  raised  his  brother  to 
the  See  of  Nyssa,  a  small  town  near.  A  friend 
remonstrated  that  so  great  a  man  should  be 
buried  in  so  small  a  place,  but  Basil  answered 
that  he  did  not  wish  that  his  brother  should  be 
made  famops  from  his  bishopric,  but  the 
town  from  its  bishop.  Gregory  was  very 
onwillingto  accept  the  office,  but  was  com- 
pelled. His  troubles  soon  began.  The  Em- 
peror Yalens  was  an  Arian,  and  was  disposed 
to  dislike  Gregory.  Demosthenes,  the  chief  of 
the  heretics,  had  once  been  checked  by  Basil, 
so  tried  to  revenge  himself  on  Gregory.  In 
375  a  council  was  called  at  Ancyra  to  examine 
into  some  charges  of  embezzlement  brought 
against  the  bi^op.  Though  he  knew  him- 
self innocent,  he  thought  it  imprudent  to 
stand  against  an  heretical  council,  so  did  not 
appear.  Yalens  banished  him,  and  another 
buhop  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  In  378 
Orataan  succeeded  Yalens,  and  aU  the  deposed 
biahops,  Gregory  among  them,  were  recalled 
to  thrar  Sees,  and  Gregory  was  received  with 
great  rejoicings;  but  his  happiness  did  not 
last  long.  A  series  of  troubles  fell  upon  him, 
the  first  being  the  death  of  Basil  in  379. 
Gregory  had  always  looked  on  his  brother 
M  las  director  and  support,  so  the  lofs  was 
great  At  the  end  of  three  years  his  sister 
MACscrA  [q.v.]  died.  In  380  he  was  appointed 
by  the  u>iiocil  of  Antioch  to  reform  the 
mdyUne  of  the    churches   in    Arabia  and 


Palestine,  which  had  become  very  bad,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  Jerusalem  it  was  quite 
scandalous.  In  381  Gregory  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
made  funeral  orations  on  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Antiooh,  and  on  Pulcheria  and  Flaodlla, 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  He  was  again  at  Constantinople 
in  394,  to  decide  between  the  daims  of  Baga- 
dius  and  Agapius  to  the  See  of  Bostra.  He 
died  probably  about  the  end  of  395. 

Gregory  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  Creation,  some  treatises  against  current 
heresies,  Conunentariee,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
tracts,  sermons,  etc.  A  great  many  of  his 
letters  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
funeral  orations. 

Gregory,  St.,  Bishop  of  Langres,  was 
bom  in  the  fifth  century,  probably  in  449. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  senators 
of  Autun,  and  was  when  young  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  Count  or  Governor  of  the 
town.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Armentaria 
he  gave  up  this  employment,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Langres 
[506].  He  was  noted  for  his  abstinence  and 
devotion.  He  attended  the  Councils  of 
Epaon  [6071  and  Clermont  [636].  At  the 
beginning  of  539  he  caught  a  fever  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Dijon,  in  which 
town  he  had  lived. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  bom  of 
noble  parents  at  Auvergne.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  his  life  before  he  became 
bishop,  which  event  took  place  in  573.  At 
this  time  a  civil  war  was  raging  between 
Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  sons  of  Clothaire 
I.,  and  it  was  owing  partly  to  the  former, 
partly  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the 
people  of  Tours,  that  Gregory  gained  his 
bishopric,  as  he  was  on  Sigebert's  side.  In 
575  Chilperic  assassinated  his  brother  and 
obtained  Tours,  which  he  kept  till  his  death. 
He  behaved  with  great  cruelty,  plundering 
the  country  and  destroying  the  churches. 
Gregory  had  an  enemy,  Leudastes,  who,  on 
&ilmg  to  bring  any  charge  against  him, 
leagued  himself  with  Riculfus,  a  declared 
enemy  to  Gregory.  They  charged  him  with 
spreading  false  reports  against  Queen  Frede- 
gund.  He  indignantly  denied  this,  and  his 
accuser  was  condenmed  to  death.  Leudastes 
fied,  but  was  afterwards  again  taken  and 
killed.    Gregory  died  in  594. 

His  first  work  was  Miracles  of  the  Saints,  in 
which  he  relates  many  fabulous  stories.  His 
History  was  written  soon  after.  The  first 
division,  containing  Books  1-4  and  half  of 
5,  was  written  about  577 ;  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighth,  in  684  and  585,  and  the 
remainder  in  591.  It  is  a  history  from  the 
Creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  has  often 
been  critidsed  on  the  ground  of  partiality, 
but  has  always  been  greatly  used  as  a  text- 
book for  the  events  of  the  sixth  century. 
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Gregory  of  Utrecht.— When  going 
on  his  missionary  joomeys,  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  was  always  looking  out 
for  men  whom  he  thought  would  prove  iiseful 
to  him  in  his  work.  In  the  year  719  he 
happened  to  visit  a  nunnery  in  Thuringia, 
and  during  the  meal  a  young  boy,  nephew  of 
the  abbess,  read  aloud  to  them.  Boniface 
was  so  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner, that  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
him.  The  result  was  that  Gregory,  fired  by 
the  tales  of  adventure,  and  also  by  the  desire 
of  being  a  disciple  of  such  a  man,  determined 
to  accompany  him.  He  was  most  faithful  to 
his  master,  and  went  with  him  on  all  his  ex- 
peditions. It  was  his  work  to  instruct  the 
young  people  who  were  desirous  of  being 
baptised,  and  at  last  he  was  made  abbot  of  a 
monastery  in  Utrecht,  which  soon  became 
famous  under  his  rule  as  a  missionary  college. 
His  patience  and  zeal  in  training  those  under 
him  was  wonderful,  and  several  of  his  pupils 
did  good  work  afterwards  in  the  missionary 
field.  He  laboured  on  diligently,  till  in  hi 
seventieth  year  he  was  seized  by  paralysis. 
He  lived  for  three  ^Bars  more,  and  although 
imable  to  carry  on  his  active  work,  his  patient 
good  life  taught  his  disciples  many  a  silent 
lesson.     He  died  at  Utrecht  in  781. 

Gregorian  Tones.— Ancient  melodies 
which  tterive  their  name  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Bome  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  reformed  Church  music  so 
thoroughly  that  abnost  all  the  ancient 
music  has  been  called  by  his  name. 

St.  Ambrose  [384]  *  introduced  into  his 
church  at  Milan  four  modes  from  Antioch, 
derived,  as  it  was  believed,  from  Ignatius. 
This  tradition  is  very  probable,  as  the  modes 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  remains  of 
the  great  melodies.  The  name  given  by  St. 
Ambrose  was  AtUhentiCy  and  they  are  severally 
called  Doric,  Phryg^n,  Lydism  and  Mixo- 
Lydian.  They  consisted  merely  of  diatonic 
intervals,  and  were  formed  by  taking  d  e  p  o, 
in  the  common  scale  of  c  major,  with  the  seven 
diatonic  intervals  above  each  respectively. 
Thus  the  Doric  scale  or  mode  would  consist 
ofDBFaABCD;  the  Phrygian  of  b  t 
o  A  B  c  D  E,  and  so  on,  without  sharps  or 
fiats.  The  peculiarity  to  modem  ears  is  that 
the  place  of  the  semitones  varies  in  each. 

St.  Gregory  enlarged  the  system  by  adding 
four  other  tones,  called  plagahy  and  severally 
hj-po-Doric,  hypo- Phrygian,  hypo-Lydian, 
Jind  hypo-Mixo-Lydian.  These  were  formed 
by  taking  the  lowest  five  notes  of  each  of  the 
four  original  scales,  and  adding  three  other 
notes  below.  Thus  the  hypo-Doric  would 
beABCDBFOA.  Still  later,  two  more 
Authentic  tones  and  their  corresponding 
plagals  were  added,  making  twelve  in  all. 

The  term  dominant  had  not  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  ancient  scales  that  it  has  now.  It 
meant  the  note  which  was  most  frequentiy 


used,  and  which  was  taken  as  the  reciting 
note  in  the  psalms  and  canticles.  Elach  tone 
had  also  a^^no/  note,  on  which  the  melodies 
written  in  that  tone  ought  to  terminate. 

On  these  tones  all  Church  music  of  the  early 
Western,  and  probably  also  of  the  Eastern, 
Churches,  is  foimded,  and  in  some  modem 
churches  Gre^rians  are  used  as  part  of  the 
mediaeval  revivaL 

Gresley,  William,  one  of  the  writers  o! 
the  Tractarian  party  who  exerted  much 
iiifiuence  by  the  use  of  fiction  as  a  means 
of  teaching  his  views.  He  was  bom  in  1801, 
at  Kenilworth,  and  went  at  an  early  age  to 
Westminster  School,  whence  he  was  elected 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1822  he  took  a  second  class  in  Lit.  Hum., 
and  was  ordained  in  1825  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  His  first  curacy  was  Drayton 
Bassett,  near  Tamworth,  but  he  soon  became 
assistant-curate  at  Stowe,  Morning  Lecturer 
at  St.  Mary*s,  Lichfield,  and  Prebendary  of 
the  Cathedral.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Brighton  for  his  health's  sake,  and  in  18d7  ac- 
cepted the  incumbency  of  All  Saints',  Boyne 
Hill,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1876. 

A  biography  of  him  in  the  Guardian 
by  a  personal  friend  stated: — "He  was  a 
churchman  to  the  backbone  in  all  his  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  in  theology.  He  had  formed 
his  opinions  in  the  s^ool  of  Andrewes 
and  Bull,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  consist- 
ent Anglican,  firmly  opposed  to  all  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  a  tendency  to  Komish, 
as  distinguished  from  Catholic,  views.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  English 
Church  Union,  and  for  many  years  Woe-presi- 
dent, but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  line  they 
were  taking,  withdrew  from  the  council, 
though  still  fdlowing  his  name  t6  remain  on 
the  list  of  members. " 

The  first  work  which  brought  him  before 
the  world  was  the  Portrait  of  an  Bn^lith 
Churehman,  published  in  1 838.  He  alao  wrote : 
— The  Siege  of  LvchJUld^  Eccletiaste*  AnglieoHtu^ 
The  Dutieeofa  Chi^tian^  Charles  Lever ^  Forest  of 
Arden  Clement  Walton^  Bernard  Leslie,  Chureh 
Claveringy  and  the  Ordinance  of  Confession. 

Greswell,  Edward  [*.  1797,  rf.  1869], 
bom  at  Denton,  near  Manchester,  died  at 
Oxford.  A  very  learned  writer  on  Chronology, 
and  on  Gk>spel  Harmony.  He  was  Vice- 
Principal  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
He  wrote  several  disputations  on  the  Principles 
and  Arrangem^t  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  an  exposition  of  the  Parables,  and  a 
reply  to  Bishop  Colenso,  The  Three  Witmases 
and  the  Threefold  Law,  Dean  Stanley  pro- 
nounced this  the  beet  of  all  the  replies  which 
Colenso's  book  called  forth. 

Gretser,  Jambs,  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Marck- 
dorf,  twenty-five  years  profej^aor  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  an  eminent  controversialist  and  student 
of  antiquity.  He  died  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1635, 
aged  sixty-three.    He  was  a  very  voluminous 
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vriter,  editing  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
dasBcs ;  bat  his  learning  did  not  make  him  a 
keen-sighted  critic,  and  he  mistook  many 
gpoiioas  works  for  genuine.  His  most  valu- 
able work  was  a  folio  volume,  de  Sancia  Gruee, 
pablifihed  in  1616^  But  his  chief  fame  in  his 
day  rested  on  his  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines. 

Qrey  Friani.    [Franciscans.] 

Gnesbachy  Johann  Jakob  [b.  at  Darm- 
stadt, 1746 ;  d.  at  Jena,  1812].--A  learned 
textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament.  He  may 
be  called  the  first  critical  editor  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Germany,  the  impulse,  as  C2anon 
Westcott  shows,  proceeding  originally  from 
Engli^  scholars — Fell,  Walton,  and  MilL 
Grieebach^s  principle,  though  sound  in  his 
classification  of  texts  on  existing  documents, 
was  defective  for  want  of  evidence  which  he 
had  not,  but  which  succeeding  investigations 
hare  laid  open.  He  took  the  text  of  Erasmus, 
and  revised  cautiously  from  it.  But  he 
haidhr  realised  how  all  existing  manuscripts 
had  been  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
had  not  the  means  of  grouping  kindred  docu- 
ments and  observing  the  nature  of  the  varia- 
ticms  between  them.  Hence  Canon  Westcott, 
while  he  shows  that  his  text  of  the  New 
Testament  is  of  inferior  worth,  declares  that 
his  name  should  be  *'  venerated  above  that  of 
every  other  textual  critic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" [vol.  ii.,  p.  185],  and  that  if 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  secure  historical 
foundation  for  the  text  had  been  faithfully 
follow^  up  in  his  spirit,  most  of  the  difficul- 
tiee  would  by  this  time  have  been  removed. 
^  In  taking  up  his  investigations  afresh,  we 
have,  we  trust,  found  a  way  not  only  to  make 
a  somewhat  nearer  approximation  to  the 
apostolic  text  than  our  immediate  predeces- 
sors, but  also  to  strengthen  the  critical  bases 
on  which  their  own  texts  are  for  the  most 
part  founded."  It  will  be  seen  that  Gries- 
bach,  though  a  bold  critic,  was  also  cautious 
and  thoughtful,  a  wise  exemplar  of  all  who 
undertake  work  like  his. 

GrimshaWy  William. — ^This  devoted  and 
hard-working  minister  was  bom  on  Sept. 
3id,  1708,  at  Brindle,  near  Preston,  being 
educated  at  the  schools  of  Blackburn  and 
Heddn,  in  Lancashire.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a  member  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  all  the  serioiis 
impresnons  of  religion  he  had  had  in  his 
younger  days  were  dispelled  by  the  evil  in- 
floenee  and  impiety  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  On  his  ordination,  some  revival 
of  his  former  higher  aspirations  took  place, 
hot  it  was  merely  a  passing  emotion,  and 
for  many  years  he  mmgled  with  all  those 
companions  who  were  known  as  worldly 
and  evil-minded  men,  even  when  he  was 
minister  at  Todmorden,  in  Lancashire. 
Bat  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  a  wonderful 
change  took   place   in  his  heart,  and  from 


that  time  he  laboured  incessantly  among  his 
people  to  draw  their  hearts  upwards.     He 
frequently  preached  thirty  times  in  a  week, 
walking  many  miles  from  village  to  village, 
so  that  all  might  hear  the  sound  of  the  GospeL 
He  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Dt,  Owen's 
book  on  JwtiJUatum^  about  1742,  and  although 
he  never  had  .the  advantage  of  the  friendship 
of  any  of  the  earnest  men  associated  with 
the  revival  of  religion,  yet  his  own  preaching 
about  this  time  became  more  and  more  effect- 
ive, influencing  all  who  heard  him.   When  he 
was  at  Haworth,  near  Bradford,  his  earnest 
efforts  there  seemed  marvellously  successful 
in  awakening  the  rough  and  ignorant  people 
amongst  whom  he  then  labour^    EUs  lively, 
powerful  way  of  impressing  the  truths  of  the 
J3ible  was  so  talked  about,  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years    people   flocked    to    Haworth 
from  long  distances,  just  to  hoar  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw.      He  instituted  evening  lectures  on 
Sunday,  although  preaching  morning    and 
afternoon.     For  sixteen  years,  although  en- 
during an  immense  amount  of  fatigue  con- 
stantly, he  enjoyed    splendid    health,    only 
having  one  illness  in  that  time.     He  was 
truly  beloved  by  his  people  and  family,  and 
when  he  died,  April  7th,  1763,  from  a  fever 
caught  in  visiting  assiduously  the  poor  who 
were  ill  with  it,  Uiere  was  a  universal  mourn- 
ing.   His  daily  habit  was  to  rise  at  five,  and  on 
awaking  he  always  said  the  doxolog^.    An- 
other custom  he  had  was  to  address  his  family 
and    servants   after    morning    and    evening 
prayer  as  if  they  might  never  meet  again, 
commending  them  all  most   earnestly   into 
God's  care  and  keeping.     He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-five,  rejoicing  that  he  had 
no  wealth  to  leave  behmd  him,  having  re- 
fused all  worldly  advancement,  and  making 
a  point  of  giving  away  in  his  lifetime  every- 
thing that  he  could  possibly  do  without.    His 
religious  biographies  were  deservedly  popular. 

Gxindaly  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  St.  Bees  in  1519.  He 
studiea  at  Oxford  under  Bishop  Eidley,  to 
whom  he  became  chaplain  in  1552.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  he  spent  in  exile  at  Stras- 
burg  and  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  became  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  soon  after  Bishop  of  London.  He  showed 
himself  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Church.  Nicholas  Gallais,  a  French 
writer,  in  a  letter  to  Grindal,  speaks  of  him 
as  working  against  the  Anabaptists,  and 
states  that  he  **  kept  the  rash  and  innovating 
within  bounds,  repressed  the  insolent  and  re- 
fractory, humbled  the  proud,  protected  the 
innocent,  appeased  quarrels  and  disputes,  and 
made  himself  a  veritable  Irenseus  and  peace- 
maker." Grindal  was  preferred  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  in  1575  succeeded 
Parker  at  Canterbury.  He  found  the  diocese 
in  a    very    unsatisfactory    state.      A    good 
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accooot  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  a 
yicitation  held  a  year  and  a  half  befoce  Grin- 
dal's  translation  to  the  primacy.  Pai^er  8a>  ■ 
that  about  sixty  paribhea  had  little  or  no 
religious  teaching.  Grindal  accordingly  ex- 
erted himself  to  encourage  the  reviTal  of 
preaching,  and  to  restore  to  the  Ohordi  a 
learned  and  faithful  ministry.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  him  to  stop  the  meet- 
ings for  **  prophifsyings."  He  refused,  and 
was  suspended.  She  even  contemplated  his 
deposition.  He  died  in  1583.  His  writings, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  published  by  Uie 
Parker  Society. 

Gro«Mt6te,  Robekt,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
was  bom  at  Stradbroke,  in  Suffolk,  in  1175, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  He  sur- 
{Assed  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar. 
From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln  in  1235,  he  set  himself  to  reform 
the  abases  of  the  Church,  and  in  this  work 
displayed  a  fearless  love  of  justice  without 
respect  of  persons.  He  began  by  visiting  the 
religious  houses,  and  inristing  that  they 
should  provide  fit  clergy  to  labour  in  the 
parishes  whence  they  drew  their  tithes.  He 
had,  at  one  time,  been  a  loyal  supporter  of 
Papal  authority  against  the  King,  and  several 
times  prevented  Henry  III.  from  giving 
bishoprics  to  unfit  persons;  but  at  last  the 
conduct  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  filling  the  best 
benefices  in  England  with  Italians  who  did 
not  even  come  into  the  country,  but  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  the  revenues,  opened 
his  eyes  as  to  the  unworthy  yoke  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  submitted.  He  had  gone  to 
Home  to  try  to  get  a  greater  control  exercised 
over  the  monasteries,  which  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops,  and 
while  there  saw  how  the  worldliness  of  the 
Papal  See  hindered  the  Church  reform  for 
which  he  was  labouring,  and  in  1250,  at  a 
Council  held  at  Lyons,  he  caused  a  sermon 
to  be  read  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals, 
charging  them  as  the  authors  of  the  abases  of 
the  Church.  In  1253  Innocent  commanded 
Grossetdte  to  appoint  his  nephew,  Frederick 
de  Lavagna,  to  the  first  canonry  that  should 
be  vacant  at  Lincoln ;  this  the  Bishop  refused 
to  do,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  fury,  threatened 
him  with  excommunication.  Some  say  that 
this  threat  was  carried  out,  but  that  Grossetete 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  and  quietly 
continued  his  episcopal  functions ;  others  aver 
that  his  having  died  under  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication rests  on  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. He  died  in  1253,  aged  seventy-eight, 
and  was  venerated  by  the  nation  as  a  saint. 
Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb  in  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  but  ho  was  never  canonised, 
though  Edward  I.  requested  that  he  might 
be. 

OrotilUly  Huoo,  commonly  called  Ve 
OrooUy  was  a  native  of  Delft,  in  Holland  \b, 
1583,  d,  1645].    He  came  of  a  good  family, 


and  from  his  earliest  youth  displayed  a  re- 
markaUe  capacity  for  learning:  at  the  age 
of  eleven  he  entered  the  Umvosity  of  Leyden, 
and  took  his  degree  while  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  In  1598  he  aooompanied  the  celebrated 
Kemonstrant  Bomeveldt  on  an  embassy  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
fiivour  by  Henry  IV.  He  b^;an  even  at 
this  early  age  to  publish  some  valuable  works. 
He  remained  in  France  one  year,  and  on  his 
return  to  Holland  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1607  he  was  made  Advocate-General  for  the 
Treasury  of  Holland,  and  in  1613  Council- 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  In  1615  he  was 
sent  to  England  to  negotiate  about  the  whale 
fisheries  of  Greenland,  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish wanted  to  exclude  the  Dutch.  King 
James  received  him  very  well.  Soon  aft«^r 
this  he  became  very  intimate  with  Olden 
Bameveldt,  whom  he  supported  both  with  his 
writings  and  his  favour;  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Remonstrants  and  Gomarists  were 
at  their  height  in  Holland,  and  Grotins  be- 
came involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend. 
In  1619  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment in  the  castle  of  Loevestein ;  his  wiie, 
Mary  Reggersburg,  shared  his  captivity,  and 
by  a  stratagem  she  contrived  his  escape ;  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  get  into  a  large  chest 
which  was  used  for  the  conveyance  of  books 
and  linen  for  his  use  in  the  castle,  and  thus  he 
passed  the  guards,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  into  France',  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Louis  XIII.  Prince 
Frederic  of  Orange  invited  him  to  return  to 
Holland  in  1631,  but  he  had  been  there  but  a 
little  while  before  his  enemies  contrived  that 
he  should  be  banished.  In  1632  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  1635,  and 
then  was  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiem.  Councillor  to  Queen  Christine  of 
Sweden,  and  her  Ambassador  to  France.  This 
post  he  held  till  1645,  in  spite  of  manj-  diffi- 
culties with  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  ;  he  then 
went  to  Stockholm,  but  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  office  to  the  Queen.  On  his  way  to- 
wards Liibeck,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and 
died  at  Rostock,  Aug.  28th,  1645.  Groiius 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time.  His  works  are  very  nnmerous, 
treating  of  di\Tnity,  jurisprudence,  history, 
literature,  and  poetry.  Amongst  them  ar«  de 
Veritaie  ReligionU  Christiana  ;  de  Smtiefmetiome 
Chrittif  written  to  prove  that  the  Kemon- 
strants  were  not  Socinians;  Annalet  et  Mistorite 
de  Rebui  Belgici* ;  many  poems  in  Dutch, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  however,  is  de  Jure  Beili  et  Fkcu^ 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  may  be  considered  tho 
basis  of  intemati(Mial  law. 

Oudnle,  St.,  daughter  of  Theodric,  Dnke 
of  Ijorraine,  died  712.  Hor  life  was  severely 
ascetic,  and  she  was  canonised  on  account  ik 
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the  alleged  miracles  wrouglit  at  her  tomb. 
She  18  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  Brus- 
•els,  and  the  beautiM  cathedral  there  is 
dedicated  to  her. 

ChielpliS  and  Ohibellines. — The  names 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  famous  fac- 
tion which  distracted  the  *'Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a 
constant  conflict  going  on  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  centuries  between  the  Smperors 
of  Germany  and  the  Popes.  To  the  Roman 
Catholic  this  is  the  struggle  of  the  Church 
against  the  World,  whilst  to  the  opposite 
party  it  is  the  struggle  of  liberty  against 
8)»iritual  tyranny.  The  Ghibellines  were  the 
supporters  of  the  Imperial  authority  in  Italy, 
the  Ouelphs  the  adherents  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  Ghibellines  represented  the  great  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  and  their  name  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Italian  corruption  of  Weiblinyers^  so 
called  from  their  castle  of  Weibling  on  the 
BeoBS.  The  Guelphs  derived  their  name  from 
the  Pope*s  ally,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  as- 
sumption of  these  party  names  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in 
Soabia,  fought  in  1140,  when  the  battle-cry 
on  either  side  was  "  Hier  Guelfe,"  and  **  Hier 
Ghibellines.'*     [Holy  Roman  Empire.] 

Chiado  of  Ar^no. — A  Benedictine  monk, 
celebrated  for  the  improved  methods  which 
he  introduced  of  teaching  church  music  He 
wrote  two  books  on  this  subject  about  the  year 
1028,  and  is  said  to  have  named  the  six  notes 
of  the  gamut  from  the  hymn — 

UT  (tvMXAt  latU, 

B£-«(mar0jlbrM, 

Ml-ra  yMtorum, 

FA-muJt  ttforum, 

8OL.V0  poUtilt, 

CNdlds  [A.-S.  gildan,  <<to  pay"]  were 
originally  associations  in  towns  intended  to 
promote  the  common  weal,  and  resembling 
modem  "Friendly  Societies."  They  were 
the  real  genns  of  municipal  corporations. 
Then  arose  religious  guilds,  of  which  there 
were  several  in  \he  Middle  Ages  for  the  per- 
formance of  works  of  mercy,  and  carrying 
on  reUgious  services.  The  revenues  of  these 
guilds  were  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  tiie  monasteries. 
The  revival  of  religious  guilds  in  our  own  time 
ii  one  of  the  results  of  the  High  Church 
movement.  The  first  was  established  in  1851, 
the  Guild  of  St.  Alban  of  Birmingham,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  communicants  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  type  of  such  institutions.  The  official 
report  say^  of  it : — 

The  Oifeets  of  the  Guild  an?— [1]  To  assist 
the  clergy  in  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith, 
md  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  especially  those 
having  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation and  Atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  graces  conferred  in  and  by  the 


Sacraments.  [2]  To  oppose  latitudinarianism, 
rationalism,  and  infidelity.  [3]  To  support  the 
independence  in  spiritual  matters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  Churches  in 
communion  with  her.  [4]  To  revive  and 
maintain  a  religious  observance  of  all  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  Hol^'  Baptism,  Confir- 
mation, frequent  Commumon,  regular  attend- 
ance at  daily  prayer,  and  a  proper  observance 
of  iasta,  festivals,  and  commemorations.  [5] 
To  assist  the  clergy  in  parochial  and  mission 
work  without  encroaching  upon  their  special 
duties,  and  to  uphold  their  proper  spiritual 
authority.  [6]  To  support  the  clergy  in  the 
promotion  of  decency,  order,  and  reverence 
m  public  worship.  [7]  To  aid  in  the  building, 
endowment,  and  decoration  of  churches,  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  religious 
schools,  and  in  other  beneficent  designs.  [8  J 
To  encourage  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  charity  ;  to  teach  the  ignorant,  assist  the 
weak,  succour  the  distressed,  console  the 
afflicted,  relieve  the  poor,  visit  the  sick,  and 
help  to  bury  the  dead.  [9]  To  promote  unity 
in  the  Church. 

The  honorary  works  carried  on  by  the 
different  branches  and  members  are  chiefly 
the  following :— A  home  tor  destitute  or 
orphan  boys;  schools  of  various  kinds,  es- 
pecially night  and  Sunday  classes;  clubs; 
guilds,  and  institutes  for  the  young ;  visiting 
the  sick  and  distressed;  choirs,  choir-train- 
ing, and  the  formation  of  church-music 
societies;  special  services  in  churches;  Ihv 
missions;  the  Christian  burial  of  the  dead, 
burial  societies,  etc. ;  the  development  of  the 
guild  life. 

The  Kulendar  of  the  English  Church  Union 
has  a  list  of  many  of  these  guilds,  e.ff.  **  h>t. 
Alphege,"  for  supplying  churdi  furniture  and 
vestments  to  poor  churches ;  **  St.  Matthew,** 
to  remove  the  existing  prejudices  of  Secular- 
ists; "St.  Luke,"  to  promote  the  Catholic 
Faith  among  the  medical  profession;  the 
"Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity," 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  theological 
study ;  "  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment," to  bear  witness  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  "  Rail- 
way Guild,"  a  ♦*  Church  and  Stage  Guild," 
an  "  Army  Guild,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  belong  to 
special  districts.  There  are  fifty -six  enu- 
merated in  the  Ealendar.  In  1873  was 
founded  the  Church  Guilds  Union,  by  which 
all  may  gather  together  in  an  annual  meeting. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  these  are 
lay  societies* 

Guiaot,  Fbancois  Pierre  Guillaumis,  a 
French  statesman  and  Protestant,  was  bom 
at  Nismes^  in  1787.  His  father  was  guillot- 
ined in  1794,  and  the  widow  went  to  Geneva 
with  her  children.  Francois  went  to  Paris  in 
1805  to  study.  In  1812  he  assisted  M.  de 
Montanes,  Professor  of   History,  and    soon 
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after  himself  became  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  which  post  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  his  political  career  began,  and  he 
became  Councillor  of  State;  but  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon  resumed  his  professorship.  In 
1820,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duo  de 
Berri,  he  and  the  other  Royalists  were  ex- 
pelled. His  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  were 
crowded,  but  he  was  forced  to  discontinue 
them,  his  outspoken  opinions  giving  offence. 
They  were  renewed  in  1828.  In  1830  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  he  did  a  gn^^at  deal  towards  the  Revolu- 
tion of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  Guizot  made  his  escape,  but  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France  in  the  next  year, 
and  devoted  himself  to  theological  and  his- 
torical studies.  He  died  at  Yal  Richer  in 
1874.  GuiEot*s  early  works  are  all  political, 
but  later  on  he  wrote  some  religious  books,  all 
tinged  with  Calvinism,  as  TA4  Church  and 
Chf-iatian  Society ,  Meditatwm  en  the  Essence  qf 
the  Christian  Eeligion,  He  was  the  founder  of 
three  societies— the  Biblical,  Primary  Pro- 
testant Instruction,  and  Protestant  History 
Societies. 

Gnndillpll,  one  of  the  chief  earlier  Eng- 
lish architects,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  When 
Lanfranp  was  made  by  William  the  Conqueror 
first  Abbot  of  Caen,  and  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Gundulph  accompanied  him  to 
both  places.  In  1077,  through  his  patron's  in- 
fluence, he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  his  cathedral. 
[Rochester.]  He  also  built  an  episcopal 
residence  at  Mailing,  near  Maidstone.  This 
residence  still  exists,  and  is  pronounced  by 
the  late  Mr.  J,  H.  Parker  to  bethe  oldest 
Norman  keep  in  the  world.  [When  Mr. 
Parker  expressed  this  opinion,  the  present 
writer  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  the  keep  at 
Falaise  is  shown  the  room  in  which  the  Con- 
Queror  was  bom.  He  replied  with  proofo 
that  that  keep  could  not  have  been  built 
until  after  the  Conqueror*s  death.]  Other 
churches  in  Kent  have  remains  of  his  work 
in  then^,  but  the  most  famous  is  the 
White  Tower,  or  keep  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Gundulph  held  the  post  of  Father  Confessor 
to  the  Queen,  and  died  in  1107. 

Ounning,  Pbtbr  [b.  1613,  d.  1684], 
Bishop,  first  of  Chichester  [1669],  then  of  Ely 
[1674],  was  the  son  of  Peter  Gunning,  minis- 
ter of  How,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  soon  won  a  name  for  industry 
and  learning.  AVhen  the  rebellion  broke  out 
against  King  Charles,  he  proposed  with  great 
vehemence  that  the  University  should  pub- 
lish a  protestation  against  the  Solemn  League, 
which  was  afterwards  done.  Not  long  after, 
upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  he 


was  turned  out  of  his  Fellowship,  and  when  the 
University  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Piarlia- 
ment  forces,  he  removed  to  Oxford.  On  the 
&11  of  the  King,  Gunning  settled  in  London, 
and  had  a  constant  congregation  in  the  chapel 
at  Exeter  House,  in  the  Strand,  having  some- 
times conferences  with  Roman  Catholics,  Pres- 
byterians, Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Independents, 
etc.,  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Prebend- 
ary of  Canterbury,  and  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  first  Margaret 
Professor,  and  soon  after  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  upon  the  death  of  Bishop 
King  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Chichester, 
and  from  thence  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ely,  where  he  died  in  1684.  He  possessed  an 
almost  universal  knowledge,  was  a  profound 
divine,  and  had  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory ;  he  was  veir  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  by  his  last  will  left  the  remainder  A  his 
estate  for  the  Au^mentatioH  of  poor  Viearayes, 
His  works  are : — A  Contention  for  the  Truths  a 
defence  of  Infant  Baptism ;  Schism  Unmasked^ 
QIC  a  late  conference  between  Mr.  Peter  Gun- 
ning and  Mr.  John  Pearson  on  the  one  part, 
and  two  disputants  of  the  Roman  persuasion 
on  the  other  (this  book  was  first  printed  in 
Paris,  in  1658,  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
afterwards  twice  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England);  The  Paschal  w  Lent 
Fast  ApostoUeal  and  Ferpetual^  etc 

Onmall,  William  [b.  1616,  d.  1679], 
was  Rector  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Christian  in  Complete  ArmonTf 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Saints''  War  with  the  JDeffil, 
which  was  first  published  in  1655. 

Gnmeyy  Joseph  John,  a  philanthropio 
Quaker,  was  bom  at  Rarlham  Hall,  near 
Norwich,  in  1788.  He  studied  privately  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1818  became  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  his  preaching 
became  very  famous.  In  the  same  year  he 
accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry  [Fry,  Eliza- 
bbth],  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  visit  the 
prisons  there.  From  1837  to  1840  he  spent 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on  his 
return  to  Europe  went  to  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Grennany.  His 
object  was  to  improve  prison  discipline,  and 
to  endeavour  to  induce  Louis  Philippe  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  French  colonies. 
He  was  also  prominent  as  a  total  abstainer. 
He  died  in  1847. 

Gumey  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
and  organising  several  societies.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  as  Ifotes  on  Hison 
Discipline  ;  Observations  on  the  Iteligious  FscU' 
liarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  A  Winter  in 
the  West  Indies;  Essays  ofi  the  Evidences, 
Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operations  of  Chris^ 
tianity  ;  Fuseyism  traced  to  its  Root.  His  tract, 
Water  is  Best,  is  well  known  among  teetotalers. 

ChistaviuiAdolphiuu  [Thiktt  Ybabs' 
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GutblaCy  St.,  Presbyter  and  hermit  of 
Growland,  was  bom  in  674.  His  father,  Pen- 
wall,  was  descended  from  the  Iclings,  a  race 
of  Mercia,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Gnthlacings,  after  whom  the  son  was  called. 
He  was  baptised  in  infancy.  He  was  very 
fierce  against  the  Britons,  and  fought  against 
them  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men.  After 
twenty  years'  warfare  he  determined  to 
give  up  military  life,  and  to  retire  from  the 
world,  so  went  to  the  monastery  of  Repton. 
Here  he  heard  accounts  of  the  early  hermits, 
and  was  stirred  to  follow  their  example.  He 
Btarted  in  search  of  a  fitting  place,  and  found  a 
swampy,  uninhabited  island,  named  Growland, 
laid  to  be  haunted  by  devils,  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  Lincolnshire.  Here  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  solitude,  and  many  stories  are  told  of 
lus  straggles  wiUi  demons.  He  is  represented  in 
medisBvalart  in  the  form  of  a  monk  wielding 
a  scourge,  with  a  dragon,  or  evil  spirit,  at  his 
feet.  His  fame  soon  spread,  and  many  people 
flocked  to  him.  Gradually  the  swamp  be- 
came cultivated  and  drained  by  Quthlac,  and 
his  companions  Cissa,  his  successor  Beccol, 
and  Egbert  his  chief  friend.  Guihlac  was 
ordained  priest  by  Hedda,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
He  died  after  a  week's  illness,  on  April  Uth, 
714.  King  Ethelbald  erected  a  monastery 
on  the  idte  of  the  cell  and  oratory,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Bartholomew,  Guthlac's  patron 
saint. 

Gil3roiif  Jbankb  Maiue  Bouyirr  db  la 
MoTHB,  was  bom  in  April,  1648,  at  Montargis, 
in  France.  Her  parents  were  well-to-do,  and 
of  pbus  Ufe.  They  both  had  been  married 
before,  and  each  had  a  family ;  and  one  of  her 
half-sisters,  a  nun  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
Montargis,  was  the  cause  of  her  being  placed 
for  education  there.  She  early  formed  the 
iSBolntion  to  give  herself  to  God,  and  refused 
to  become  maid-of-honour  to  ^e  widowed 
English  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  In  1663 
her  father  removed  vdlh  his  family  to  Paris, 
and  the  following  year  she  was  married  to  a 
rich  geutleman  of  the  court,  M.  Guyon.  Her 
husband  was  often  cold  and  harsh  with  her, 
so  she  turned  more  and  more  towards  religion, 
and  sought  for  counsel  from  a  Franciscan  who 
had  spent  five  years  in  solitude,  who  said  to 
her,  **  Accustom  yourself  to  seek  God  in  your 
heart,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  &id  Him.*' 
From  the  day  of  this  speech,  July  22nd,  1668, 
she  always  dated  her  conversion.  Her  increased 
fervour  met  with  little  favour  from  her  hus- 
band. Her  only  worldly  joy  was  in  her 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  but 
the  jroungest  boy  died  of  smaU-pox.  About 
the  same  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
Francis  de  la  Combe,  an  eloquent  Bamabite 
friar,  whom  she  inspired  with  her  views, 
and  he  became  the  foremost  preacher  of 
**  QunriBM  **  [q.*^-]  m  it  was  called  in  France. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  seized  by  a  lettre- 
dt-Mcheif  and  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  heresy. 


He  was  afterwards  placed  in  another  prison, 
and  a  prisoner  he  remained  imtil  his  death, 
twenty-two  years  after  his  first  arrest. 
In  1672  another  heavy  blow  fell  upon  her : 
her  father  and  little  daughter  died  nearly 
together.  Ck)nvinced  that  it  was  God's  wiU 
to  perfect  her  by  afflictions,  she  marked  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  her  conversion  by 
drawing  up  what  she  called  fl  **  marriage 
covenant  with  the  Saviour."  Soon  after  came 
on  what  she  calls  a  **  state  of  deprivation," 
i.e.  a  deprivation  of  the  consolation  of  religion, 
which  lasted  six  years.  Her  husband  died  in 
1676,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  works  of 
love  and  charity  in  different  parts  of  France 
and  Italy,  being  forced  to  move  constantly,  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  whose  request  that  she  would  fo 
into  a  convent  was  refused.  In  1686  we 
returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she  was 
seized,  and  confined  for  eight  months,  when 
she  regained  her  liberty  through  an  applica- 
tion to  Madame  de  Maintenen.  She  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Abb6  F£nblon 
[q.v.],  which  led  Bossuet  to  suspect  her, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine 
her  writings.  After  the  trial  she  spent  a 
short  time  in  a  convent  at  Meaux.  On  her 
return  to  Paris  she  was  imprisoned  at  Yin- 
cennes.  She  was  removed  to  the  Bastille  in 
1698,  and  remained  there  till  1702,  when  she 
was  released,  but  banished  to  Blois,  where 
she  died  in  1717. 

The  poems  of  Madame  Guyon  are  well 
known  to  English  readers  through  the 
charming  translation  of  Cowper.  See  a 
full  account  of  them  in  the  notes  to  the  Olobe 
Editum, 

GynmOSOphists  [Gr.  gymnoa^  ''naked ;  '* 
and  aophatf  *•  wise  "]. — Hermit  philosophers 
who  lived  in  lonely  places,  all  but  naked. 
They  were  originally  a  Hindoo  sect,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  found  imitators 
among  Christians  when  monasticism  rose. 
There  were  many  on  the  Upper  Nile,  who 
were  much  resorted  to  by  persons  wanting 
counsel. 

Qyro-Tagi,  or  "  circuit-wanderers,"  was 
the  name  given  to  certain  monks  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  who  were  without 
piety,  and  who  led  a  wandering,  unprofitable 
life.  St.  Benedict  mentioned  them  when 
drawing  up  his  rule,  and  descriltes  them  as 
being  worse  than  the  JSarabait^  [q-"'^.]. 
Augustine  and  Cassianus  wrote  against  them, 
and  several  synods  of  Gaul  condemned  them, 
also  the  synod  of  Trullo  (691),  which  tried 
to  suppress  them  by  ordering  that  every  monk 
should  spend  three  years  in  the  same  mona- 
stery, and  that  the  vagabonds  calling  them- 
selves hermits — evidently  the  GjTo^vagi — 
should  be  driven  into  the  desert.  They  seem 
to  have  disappeared  when  the  Benedictine 
rule  was  generally  adopted. 
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^  Xacket,  John,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was 
born  in  London  in  1592.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminsti?r,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
hridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1618,  and 
became  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  incumbent 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  where  he  was 
famed  for  his  prt-aching.  In  1631  he  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Bedford.  At  the  pro- 
posal, during  the  Civil  War,  to  disestablish 
the  bishops,  Hacket  was  chosen  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
bishops.  He  gained  his  point,  but  shortly 
after  the  question  was  raised  again  and 
carried.  Hacket  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time,  but  at  the  Restoration  became  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  Puritans  had 
desecrated  and  pillaged  the  cathedral,  but 
Hacket,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  episco- 
pacy, had  it  re-built,  spending  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  it,  mostly  at  his  own 
expense.  He  was  very  generous,  and  among 
his  public  donations  he  left  twelve  hundred 
pounds  to  Trinity  College,  and  his  books,  worth 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  to  the  library.  He 
was  a  great  philologer  and  divine,  and 
possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  JVtlliatMy  and 
of  several  sermons.  He  died  in  1670,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

Xaddaa,  Arthur  West,  B.D.  [h.  1816,  d. 
1873],  a  learned  and  industrious  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  hQ  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Oxford  movement,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Isaac  WiUiams.  In  the 
Convocation  House  he  was  a  keen  and  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  preceded  Canon  Liddon 
as  Bampton  Lecturer.  His  chief  work  was 
wrought  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Dr.  Stubbs,  viz.  Council*  and  Sccle- 
siastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Brilain 
and  Ireland.  He  edited  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  and  of  Thomdike,  for  the 
Anffh- Catholic  Library,  and  wrote,  iij  the 
Replies  to  Essays  and  JCeviews,  on  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century — j>erhap8  the  only  article  in  the 
volume  01  permanent  value.  He  also  wrote 
several  articles  in  Smith's  religious  dic- 
tionaries. The  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  as  rector  of  Barton-on-the- 
Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  died. 

Eades.    [Hell.] 

Eadrian,  Persecution  op. — The  Em- 
peror Hadrian  reigned  from  a.d.  1 1 7-1 38.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  special  feeling  against 
the  Christians,  considering  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Christians  alike  as  mountebanks  and  im- 
postors, only  worthy  of  contempt.  But  his 
great  attachment  to  pagan  superstitions  in- 
directly encouraged  the  popular  hatred,  and 


persecution  was  rife  in  his  reign.  The  sofler- 
ings  of  the  Christians  stirr^  them  up  to 
make  some  representations  to  the  Emperor, 
and  during  a  visit  to  Athens  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reig^  he  was  presented  with  two 
apologies,  one  written  by  Quadratus,  Bishop 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  by  Aristides,  who, 
before  his  convoi-sion,  had  been  an  Athenian 
philosopher.  The  apologies  probably  in- 
fluenced Hadrian's  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
proconsul  of  Asia,  Serenius  Granianus,  which 
drew  his  attention  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
putting  Christians  to  death  for  a  mere  name, 
unconnected  with  any  crime,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  prejudice  of  the  people.  The 
Emperor  addressed  a  rescript  to  the  successor 
of  Granianus,  ^linucius  Fundanus,  instructing 
him  [1]  that  Christians  were  to  be  granted  a 
fair  and  open  trial,  in  which  they  might 
answer  their  accusers ;  [2]  that  they  were  to 
be  punished  only  for  actual  breach  of  the 
laws ;  [3]  that  the  authors  of  calumnious 
charges  against  them  were  themselves  to  be 
punished  as  they  deservM. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hadrian  came  to  look 
upon  Christianity  so  favourably,  that  he  in-' 
tended  to  have  enrolled  Chrii  amongst  the 
gods,  and  to  this  end  ordered  temples  without 
images  to  be  built  in  all  cities.  The  temples, 
however,  were  probably  intended  for  the  wor- 
ship of  himself,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
story  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  fact 
of  its  currency  shows  that  Hadrian  wbs  not 
regarded  as  an  active  persecutor. 

HaMPe«iwiaohm  [Or.  karetis, "  a  heresy  " ; 
and  machomai,  **  I  fight "].  —  Those  who 
wrote  controversial  works  against  heresies;. 
Of  the  earliest  of  these  writings  among  the 
Christians,  directed  chiefly  against  Marcion, 
BasihdeK,  and  the  Montanists,  little  remains. 
The  first  complete  treatise  was  against  the 
Gnostics,  written  by  Irenieus. 

Hsnretioo  Comboreado,  De.— An  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  against  the 
Lollards,  by  which  bishops  were  allowed  to 
arrest  and  imprif^on  all  preachers  of  heresy,  or 
owners  of  heretical  books ;  and  a  refusal  to  ab- 
jure, or  a  relapse  after  abjuration,  enabled 
t^m  tahand  over  the  heretic  to  the  becular 
power,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  thcj  Crown.  The 
first  victim  was  a  Lollard  named  William 
Suwtre,  a  Norfolk  clergyman;  and  a  layman, 
named  Badbie,al60  suffered  for  denying  Tran- 
substantiation.  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign 
two  Anabaptists,  and  in  James  I.'s  reim  two 
Arians,  suffered  under  this  statute;  it  was 
repealed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Ea^enbacll,  Karl  Hudolf,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Basle,  in  1801.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
where  ho  became  acquainted  with  Schleier- 
macher,  whose  theological  opinions  he  adopted. 
On  his  return  to  Basle  in  1823  he  met  De 
Wette,  who  also  influenced  him,  and  to  whom 
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he  owed  a  professorship  there,  which  he  held 
for  fifty-one  years.  In  later  life  he  gradually 
departed  from  Schleiermacher*8  views.  He 
represented  a  school  in  theology  occupying  an 
intermediate  line  between  supematuralistfi  and 
rationalists.  He  gained  a  wide  influence  as  a 
preacher.  He  wrote  many  historical  works, 
among  them  Histories  of  the  Reformation,  of 
the  Ancient  Church,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  were  reconstructed  into  a  History  of 
the  Church  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Sagioipraylia  [from  two  Greek  words 
signifymg  **  holy  "  and  "  writings  "]. — It  was 
used  by  tiie  Jews  for  that  division  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  contained  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Ezra,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
Lamentations,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  These 
writings  were  also  called  Ketubim, 

3bgi08C03^.  —  An  oblique  opening 
formeny  made  in  the  wall  of  a  church  to 
enable  persons  to  see  the  altar,  who,  from 
their  position  in  the  transepts  or  aisles,  could 
not  otherwise  do  so.  They  are  mostly  found 
in  the  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  By  some 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  made  for  the 
use  of  the  sacristan,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
toll  the  tanctm  bell  at  the  moment  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  A  popular  name  for 
these  openings  is  Squint. 

Haldaae,  Jambs  Albxandeb  {h.  1761,  d. 
I80I],  a  noted  Scotchman,  studied  at  the 
High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh, 
wifii  his  elder  brother  Robert.  He  entered 
the  navy,  but  adopting  strong  religious  views, 
returned  to  Scotland  and  began  preaching. 
He  worked  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  fiffy 
years.  In  1808  he  dedaxed  himself  to  be  a 
Baptist. 


rB.niiB-TT      ROBEBT     [&.     1764,    d.      1842], 

brother  of  the  above,  was  also  a  deeply 
religious  man.  Having  a  large  pro- 
perty, he  devoted  it  to  philanthropic  plans : 
among  others,  to  building  a  large  (^pel, 
the  '^bemacle,  at  Edinburgh,  where  James 
pTMched.  Robert  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  lectured  to  the  theological  students 
of  Geneva,  vrhom,  with  the  help  of  others, 
he  led  to  adopt  Evangelical  views.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  died  at  Edinburgh. 
Haldane  is  the  author  of  several  works : — The 
EpistU  to  the  Romans ;  Evidence  and  Author^ 
thip  of  £erelaiion ;  The  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
tmefBto. 

Kale,  Sir  Maitiisw  [b.  1609,  d.  1676], 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  X^arles  IL  He  was  intended  for  the 
ministry,  and  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall  in  1626,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  laying  a  foundation  for  his  g^reat 
kaming  and  Knowledge.  But  having  occa- 
sion to  visit  London  to  see  Seiyeant  Glan%al, 
a  celebrated  lawyer,  about   his  patrimonial 


estate,  he  was  induced  by  hfm  to  turn  his 
attention  to  law,  and  accordingly, -in  1629,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  had  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by 
the  time  the  Long  Parliament  began  its 
sitting,  but  cautiously  refrained  from  attach- 
ing himself  to  either  party ;  when,  however, 
the  Parliament  gained  the  day,  Hale  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  sat  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines.  In  1653  he  was 
by  writ  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon 
atter  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  position  he  acted  with  great  justice 
and  integrity,  though  not  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Protector.  On  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  knighted;  and  in  1671  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  Besides  his  knowledge  of  the 
law,  he  was  esteemed  a  great  divine  and  a 
pro(found  philosopher.  During  his  career  as 
a  judge  he  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Puritans, 
and  lived  an  austere  life.  Richard  Baxter 
and  Stilb'ngfleet  were  among  his  friends. 
John  Bunyan  was  summoned  before  him  for 
frequenting  conventicles.  He  firmly  believed 
in  witchcraft.  His  works  are  Contemplations, 
Moral  and  Divine,  and  other  religious  books. 
He  also  wrote  some  valuable  legal  books,  still 
of  great  use ;  the  MSS.  he  bequeathed  to  Lin- 
coln's JOnn,  in  whose  library  they  are  still 
treasured. 

ttaleSy  Albxandbr  of.    [School  Men.] 

Eldf-tray  COTeiiaiit.~The  name  given 
to  a  compromise  in  the  Congregationalist 
body  in  Ammca  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  a  controversy  on  terms  of  membership. 
The  early  Congregationalists  recognised 
baptism  as  the  first  condition  only  of  mem- 
bei-ship,  and  held  that  as  each  person  came  to 
years  ci  discretion,  proof  should  be  given  of 
repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  But 
as  membership  involved  a  large  measure  of 
civil  rights  and  political  privileges,  there  were 
those  who  called  for  relaxation  as  to  such 
qualifications.  In  l^e  disputes  to  which  this 
demand  gave  rise  two  councils  were  held  at 
Boston.  At  the  first  the  stricter  rule  was 
agreed  upon,  but  at  the  second  it  was  relaxed 
thus  far,  that  all  baptised  persons  were  to  be 
looked  on  as  members  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  all  privileges  of  membership 
except  Holy  Communion,  provided  they  were 
not  openly  of  bad  life.  This  was  the  com- 
promise known  as  the  Half^wcty  Covenant. 
But  there  were  those  who  regarded  this  com- 
promise as  opening  the  way  to  licence  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  Congregationalist 
writers  attribute  to  it  largely  dfie  undoubted 
fact  that  many  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  became  Unitarians. 
The  preaching  of  Whitfield  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  kindling  a  wanner  enthusiasm, 
and    in    consequence    of    it    the    Half-way 
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Covenant    was   in   oonrse   of   time   tacitly 
abandoned. 

Kail,  Joseph  [b.  1574  ;  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1627,  and  of  Norwich  1640 ;  dL  1656],  was  the 
son  of  a  brave  soldier,  the  Oovemor  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  and  of  a  very  devout  mother — 
one  who  never  failed  to  retire  daily  to  her 
chamber  for  prayer  and  meditation,  and  whose 
good  wordsand  deeds  sank  deeply  into  the  heart 
of  her  son.  Under  her  influence  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  uncommon  belief  in  God*s  inter- 
ference in  the  events  of  human  life.  When 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  he  was  most 
anxious  to  go  to  Cambridge,  but  his  father 
having  a  very  large  family,  could  not  see  how 
to  send  him  there,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
sign  a  bond  which  would  have  certainly 
deprived  the  youth  of  all  university  advan- 
tages, and  might  possibly  have  robbed  the 
Church  of  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments, 
when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  brother,  who 
had  returned  from  a  journey  by  Cambridge, 
brought  home  such  glowing  accounts  of  the 
University,  that  Mr.  Hall  yielded  to  Joseph's 
strong  desire,  and  sent  him  to  Emmanuelt 
That  college  was  strict,  well-ordered,  and 
austere,  and  there  Joseph  prospered  and 
became  a  scholar.  He  was  useful  to  his  col- 
lege and  to  the  University  in  divers  ways; 
but  all  throughout  he  sighed  for  another 
sphere — a  country  parish.  He  felt  that  pas- 
toral care  was  the  occupation  most  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  a  call  to  it  seemed  to  come 
from  Gk)d.  The  well-endowed  Grammar 
School  at  Tiverton  needed  a  master,  and  the 
head  of  Emmanuel  urged  Hall  to  accept  the 
post.  Hall  consented  so  far  as  to  go  and  see 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Chief  Justice  had  seen  Hall  and 
had  appointed  him  to  the  school,  when,  as  he 
was  in  the  street,  someone  plucked  him  by 
the  sleeve ;  turning  round,  he  saw  a  man  witli 
a  letter  in  his  hand ;  he  broke  the  seal,  and 
found  inside  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Hal- 
stead,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  BDall  there- 
upon resigned  the  school  and  accepted  the 
living.  At  Halstead  he  spent  some  happy 
years.  The  old  parsonage  being  ruinous,  he 
repaired  it,  and  when  it  was  repaired  its 
'* uncouth  solitariness"  seemed  unbearable. 
On  Whitsun  Monday  there  had  been  a  wedding, 
and  Hall  and  a  clerical  neighbour  were  repair- 
ing from  the  church  to  the  house  where  the 
marriage-feast  was  spread;  at  the  door  of 
that  house  stood  "a  comely,  modest  gentle- 
woman,*' and  Hall  asked  his  friend  who  she 
was.  "She  is  one,"  replied  he,  "whom  I 
have  bespoken  for  your  wife."  When  Hall 
wished  for  further  information,  he  was  told 
how  well  she  was  endowed  with  all  good 
qualities,  and  how  Hall's  fitness  as  a  husband 
had  been  pointed  out  to  her  parents.  The 
end  of  the  courtship  thus  strangely  begun 
was  another  wedding,  and  the  young  woman 
became,  as  he  says,  "  his  meet  help,  whose 


comfortable  society  he  enjoyed  for  forty-eight 
years."  During  his  abode  at  Halstead  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  carefully  examined  the 
Roman  system  in  its  unchecked  luxuriance. 
He  came  home  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 
the  Church  of  England.  He  also  noticed  the 
great  dangers  which  environed  yonng  and 
thoughtless  Englishmen  in  their  trav&:  to 
guard  against  which  he  wrote  his  tract  Quo 
Vadii?  An  important  event  in  Hall's  life 
was  his  being  called  to  preach,  and  consent- 
ing (though  much  against  his  will),  before 
Pnnce  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I. 
The  prince  liked  Hall's  sermon  so  much  that 
he  wished  to  hear  him  a  second  time.  His 
favourable  impressions  were  confirmed,  and 
he  made  Hall  one  of  his  chaplains,  procuring 
for  him  also  a  small  canonry  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Wolverhampton.  The  proceeds  of 
this,  however.  Hall  resigned  soon  after  to 
one  who  took  the  spiritual  oversight  of  that 
much  neglected  place.  The  living  of  Walt- 
ham  being  offered  to  Hall,  he  joyfully  ac- 
cepted it.  He  speaks  with  great  satisfaction 
of  its  ample  revenues  (it  was  £100  a  year, 
with  some  other  accommodations).  At  Hal- 
stead and  Waltham  he  preached  sermons  on 
the  sacred  stories,  which  were  afterwards 
condensed  into  the  famous  ContempUUiont^  a 
body  of  excellent  reflections  on  the  chief 
incidents  narrated  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. He  says  he  was  engaged  on  this 
work  twenty  years,  and  it  remains  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  piety  and  abilities. 
King  James  selected  him  as  one  of  the  four 
English  divines  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Dokt 
[q.v.],  but,  feeling  useless,  he  retired  from 
the  assembly,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
earned  the  regard  of  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
men, who  gave  him  a  handsome  gold  medal, 
with  a  picture  of  the  Synod  upon  it,  which 
medal  Hall  wore  afterwards  suspended  by  a 
ribbon  on  his  breast.  King  James,  who 
fovoured  him,  had  made  him  Dean  of  Worces- 
ter in  1616,  two  years  before  the  Synod,  and 
in  1624  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester. 
This  honour  a  sense  of  unworthiness  obliged 
him  to  declina  Three  years  afterwards, 
another  bishopric,  that  of  Exeter,  was  ten- 
dered to  him,  and  this  time  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure.  Hall  seems  to  have  been  suspected 
by  Laud  and  the  High  Churchmen  of  Puri- 
tanism. He  complained  of  being  under 
watchful,  cat-like  eyes  wherever  he  went; 
but  his  piety  and  ^ood  sense  prevented  his 
good  from  being  evil  spoken  of,  and  he  went 
on  his  way  toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  for 
thirteen  somewhat  stormy  years,  during 
which  was  gradually  gaUiering  force  the 
mighty  tempest  of  the  Bievolution.  Hall  was 
one  of  the  bishops  who  framed  the  canons 
containing  the  famous  £icmUra  oath.  But 
the  sight  of  his  faithfulness  to  the  Church 
so  impressed  those  who  knew  him  best, 
that  when  many  discontented  people  signed 
petitions   to    Parliament    against   episcopal 
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soTemment,  eight  thousand  persons  in 
HalTB  diocese  signed  in  its  iavour;  and 
when  Hall  left  Exeter  (being  translated  to 
Norwich  in  the  tempestuous  year  of  the  Long 
Ptoliament),  he  left  behind  him  many  who 
ooald  truly  thank  God  that  a  bishop  indeed 
had  been  amonff  them.  Bein^  in  London 
that  year  [1640],  and  doing  his  duty  aa  a 
legislator  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  and 
sereral  other  bishops  were  in  peril  of  death. 
A  violent  mob  surrounded  the  building,  and 
Towed  they  would  murder  the  bishops.  Hall 
and  his  brethren  contrived  to  save  their  lives, 
but  were  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Their  treason  consisted  in  a  protest 
made  by  them  against  the  legality  of  mea- 
Bores  passing  the  Houses,  as  long  as  they,  the 
bishops,  were  forcibly  prevented  from  per- 
forming their  legislative  duties.  This  protest 
was  regarded  at  first  as  treason,  but  after- 
wards it  assumed  the  less  serious  name  of 
misdemeanour.  Hall  was  detained  in  prison 
mi^  the  spring  of  1641,  when,  the  bishops 
being  liberated,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Norwich,  and  take  such  scanty  oversight  of 
bis  new  See  as  the  times  allowed.  But  the 
days  did  not  favour  bishops,  and  Hall  was 
subject  to  insults,  violence,  and  wrong.  He 
was  besieged  by  a  mob  in  his  palace,  his 
revenues  were  alienated,  his  books  and  furni- 
ture were  sold,  and  rescued  only  by  the  kind 
forethought  of  some  generous  ^lersons.  The 
Bishop  has  left  a  very  sad  account,  written 
in  hii  own  peculiar  style,  of  the  havoc  made 
in  Norwich  Cathedral  by  the  madness  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  '*  hard  measure  "  dealt  out 
to  himself.  He  was  now  approaching  his 
seventieth  year,  and  was  thankful  to  obtain 
any  portion  of  his  revenues,  however  moderate, 
and  any  home,  however  humble.  He  found 
a  place  of  refuge  at  Higham,  a  hamlet  near 
Norwich,  and  here  he  spent  the  close  of  his 
U>Dg  life,  not  idly,  but  in  prayer,  study, 
preaching,  and  in  the  composition  of  those 
more  spiritual  aud  devout  works,  which  re- 
main to  comfort  the  afflicted.  His  wife,  the 
^Uiful  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  during 
forty-ei^t  years,  died  in  1652,  and  two  sons 
also  went  before  him  to  the  grave.  At  length 
he  also  entered  his  rest,  after  having  pussed 
thioo^  changes  such  as  few  men  are  destined 
to  experience. 

Sally  BoBBRT,  a  celebrated  English  Bapt- 
ist mimster,  was  bom  at  Amsby,  near 
Leicester,  in  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  the  author  of  ZxwCt  Tro- 
w/^t.  He  early  showed  a  great  love  of 
reading  and  study.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
went  to  the  Baptist  seminary  at  Bristol,  and 
in  1781  entered  King*s  College,  Abeideen, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mackin- 
tosh, whose  friendship  was  of  great  service  to 
him.  He  remained  at  Aberdeen  four  years, 
after  which  he  became  assistant  pastor  to 
Br.  Evans,  and  r]«— «*^i  tutor  at  the  seminary. 


After  five  years  he  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  coueague  and  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  minister  for  fifteen  years.  He 
had  early  shown  himself  to  be  an  orator, 
though  he  at  first  faUed  through  nervousness. 
He  was  a  fluent,  rapid,  and  impressive  speaker, 
and  was  liberal  but  not  rationalistic  in  his 
religious  views.  But  the  chief  attraction  of 
his  preaching  was  the  evident  earnestness  and 
fulness  of  thought  which  his  sermons  showed, 
and  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
audience.  In  1804  he  was  visited  by  an 
attack  of  insanity,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  up  his  post  at  Cambridge ;  but 
in  1807  he  went  to  Leicester,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1826,  when  he  returned  to  lus 
former  post  at  Bristol,  and  died  there  in 
1831. 

Hall  suffered  the  most  excruciating  phy- 
sical agony  during  the  greater  part  of  many 
years;  and  the  manner  in  which,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  performed  his  work  and  pre- 
served a  cheerful  temperament,  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  striking,  ex- 
amples of  Christian  submission,  courage,  and 
fortitude.  He  published  many  of  his  sermons 
and  other  works,  as  an  Apology  for  the  Freedom 
of  ike  iVtfM,  trGu:ts  on  Terme  of  Communum^ 
Modem  Infidelity,  The  Eeuntial  Diferenoe  be- 
tween Christian  Baptiem  and  the  Baptism  of  St. 
John,  ete.  His  sermons  contain  some  of  the 
very  finest  passages  in  English  oratory. 

Sallel  [signifying  << Praise"]. —  Psalms 
sung  at  the  great  Jewish  feasts ;  they  all  begin 
with  praise.  The  Greater  Hallel  is  Pstdm 
cxxxvi.,  and  the  Lesser  Hallel  the  Psalms  con- 
secutive from  cxiii.  to  cxviiL  It  was  part 
of  this  song  of  praise  which  our  Lord  and  Hia 
disciples  sang  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 

SaUelAJah  [i.e,  **  Praise  the  Loiti  "].— 
A  Hebrew  expression  frequently  used  in  the 
Psalms  and  Jewish  hymns,  from  whence  it 
came  into  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  still 
sung  at  funerals  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  the 
Western  leaves  it  out  in  the  Burial  Service, 
as  not  being  agreeable  to  so  melancholy  an 
occasion.  For  this  reason  Pope  Alexander  11. 
ordered  it  to  be  omitted  from  Septuagesima 
to  Easter  Eve.  When  it  is  omitted  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  called 
"  Hallelujah  Clausum,"  i.e.  closed;  and  where 
the  antipnon  or  responses  have  Hallelujah  at 
the  end,  **  In  aeternum  *'  is  pronounced  instead 
of  it.  By  a  decree  of  a  Council  of  Toledo  it 
was  not  sung  upon  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
because  then  the  Church  used  to  fast  and  read 
the  Litany,  in  contrast  to  the  heathen,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury 
and  diversion  upon  that  day;  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  not  repeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Bacchanalian  Week.  The  reason  why 
all  Churches,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
their  language  and  offices,  have  always  re- 
tained'this  Hebrew  word  "hallelujah/'  is  Ihus 
stated  by  Bede:  "  That  by  such  a  conformity 
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of  devotion,  every  Church  may  be  put  in  mind 
to  persist  in  an  agreement  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  both  in  respect  to  faith  and 
charity,  and  press  forward  to  the  Church 
Triumphant,  when  the  Unguage  for  devotion 
will  be  the  same." 

Ealley,  Bobert  [1796-1876],  an  eminent 
Cong^gationalist  minister,  first  at  Hunting- 
don [1822],  and  afterwards  at  Manchester 
1839],  finally  Principal  of  New  College, 
ndon,  and  Profeasor  of  Theology  [1857]. 
He  retired  from  it  in  1872.  He  was  author 
of  some  learned  Congregational  lectures,  and 
of  a  History  of  Furitanism  in  Lancashire, 

Hallowaem.— Eve  of  All  Samts*  Day. 

Eamel,  John  Baptist  [1624-1706].— A 
distinguished  French  writer,  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Yire,  in  Normandy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  he  became  cur6  of  Neuilly. 
His  earlier  writings  were  mathematical  trea- 
tises of  great  depth,  and  he  also  wrote  with 
great  weight  on  some  metaphysical  questions, 
and  his  books  were  much  valued  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  China  and  Japan,  as  means  by 
which  to  enable  the  learned  heathens  of  those 
countries  to  understand  the  principles  of 
Christian  Euroi>e.  In  1 69 1  he  printed  a  course 
of  dix-inity  in  7  vols.,  entitled  Tkeologia 
Specula trix  et  Praettea  juxta  S.S.  Patrum 
Jjoffmata  Pertraetatay  et  ad  Usum  Schola  mccom- 
inodata.  Being  desired  to  abridge  this  work, 
he  published  an  epitome  entitled  I'heohgue 
Clerieorum  Seminariis  accommodate  summarium. 
It  is  in  5  vols.  In  1698  he  published  a 
learned  book  on  divinity,  Institutiones  Biblica^ 
seu  Scriptura  Sacra  Prolegomena^  una  cum 
seUctis  Annotationibus  in  Pentateuchum,  In 
1701  he  published  the  Psalms;  in  1703  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  with  notes;  and  in  1705  he 
published  the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations 
upon  all  the  passages  which  seemed  to 
require  them.  All  this  while  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  old  scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  secre- 
tary. He  died  peaceably  in  1 706.  Old  age 
had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  cure  at 
Neuilly,  but  he  went'  every  year  to  see  his 
old  parishioners,  who  kept  the  day  of  his 
coming  as  a  festival. 

Hamilton,  James  [b.  lSH,d,  1867],  was 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  preacher  and  writer. 
He  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
in  1841  came  to  London  as  minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  Eegent's  Square. 
His  chief  books  are : — Life  in  Earnest ^  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  The  Royal  Preacher,  The 
Lamp  and  the  Lantern,  and  The  Prodigal  Son, 

EainiltOB.9  Patrick,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  precursors  Of  the  Scottish  Ke- 
lormation,  was  bom  in  1S04,  the  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  and  of  Catharine  Stewart, 
daughter  of   Alexander,    Duke  of  Albany, 


second  son  of  James  II.  He  was  carefully 
educated,  and  in  1518  was  made  abbot  of 
Feme,  in  Koss-ahire,  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient means  to  gain  knowledge  abroad.  He 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1520,  and  went  on  to  Louvain,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  and  adopted  the 
views  of  Erasmus.  He  removed  to  Basle  in 
1521,  and  shortly  after  returned  home.  In 
1523  he  settled  at  St.  Andrews,  bringing 
with  him  his  new  notions  and  tastes.  He 
pursued  his  theolog^ic-al  studies,  and  came 
gradually  to  agree  with  Luther  more  than 
Erasmus.  In  1526  some  copies  of  Tyndall's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  were 
brought  into  Scotland,  and  Hamilton  at  once 
recommended  his  scholars  to  read  it.  James 
Beatoun,  the  Primate,  heard  of  it,  and  finding 
that  Hamilton  was  '^infamed  with  being 
disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  diverse 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  f (lowers,** 
desired  him  to  be  formally  summoned  and 
put  to  trial.  Hamilton,  at  the  advice  of  his 
niends,  flod  to  Germany.  He  had  intended 
to  visit  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Witten- 
berg, but  the  plague  was  raging  there,  so  he 
went  to  Marburg  University,  where  he  dis- 
coursed with  Tyndall  and  Lambert.  They 
wished  him  to  remain  there ;  but  he  refused^ 
and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of 
1527,  having  been  absent  six  months.  He 
remained  for  some  time  in  retirement  at  the 
family  mansion  of  Kincaul,  near  Linlith- 
gow, where  he  openly  preached  the  Gospel ; 
but  in  January,  1528,  Beatoun  summoned 
him  to  St.  Andrews  to  a  conference.  He 
disputed  with  Alexander  Aloine  or  Alesiua, 
and  with  Alexander  Campbell,  who  feigned  a 
conciliatory  spirit;  but  after  a  month  the 
mask  was  thrown  ande,  and  he  was  subi- 
moned  before  the  Ardibishop  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  llie  trial  took  plaea  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  the  result  being  that  he  was 
condemned  for  divers  heresies  and  detestable 
opinicms,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
power  to  be  punished.  The  chief  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  stated  **thit 
man  is  not  justified  by  works  but  by  iaith, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  worship  images  nor  to 
pray  to  the  saints,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to  aU 
men  that  have  souls  to  read  the  Word  of 
God."  He  was  burnt  in  front  of  the  gate  (tf 
St.  Salvador's  College  on  the  day  of  his  trial, 
Feb.  29th,  1528.  His  death  probably  did  more 
to  extend  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  than 
even  his  life  could  have  done.  The  '*  reek  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  one  of  Beatoun*s 
own  retainers,  "  has  infected  as  many  as  it  did 
blow  upon." 

Xamilton,  Sir  William  [h.  1768,  iL 
1856],  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  Scot- 
land, was  the  son  of  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  was  th^re  educated, 
until  he  went  as  a  Sn^  exhibitioner  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    Here  he  amply  fulfilled  all 
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fte  high  hopes  which  his  friends  had  formed 
of  him,  and  went  out  in  first-class  honours  in 
1812.  Next  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  seems  to  have  had  little 
practice.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the 
profesaoTBhip  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  but  Uttle 
work  arising  out  of  that  post,  he  gave  himself 
diligently  to  his  studies  and  speculations.  It 
wgs  not,  however,  until  1829  that  he  was  in- 
daced  to  publish  any  results  of  these.  On 
the  pressing  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Revuw^  he  wrote  a  critique  on 
Cousin's  Court  de  Pkihtophie,  published  the 
previous  year,  in  which  that  writer  had  de- 
veloped his  theory  of  the  Infinite.  The 
review  made  Hamilton  well  known,  not  only 
in  England,  but  on  the  Continent,  and  from 
that  time  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
^e  Edinburgh,  In  1836  he  found  his  right 
place,  being  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  his  university.  His 
lectures  from  this  chair  were  taken  down  in 
dkorthand,  at  least  the  later  ones,  by  admiring 
students,  and  were  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  editorship  of  Professors  Mansel 
and  Veitch,  in  4  v<^  His  reputation  was 
now  at  its  height,  and  his  influence  upon 
those  who  sat  at  his  feet  was  unbounded.  In 
1843  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  this 
hindered  him  in  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  of  preparing  his  writing  for  the 
press.  Oonseqnently  death  found  this  task  un- 
completed. His  position  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy is  still  a  matter  of  keen  controversy. 
The  late  Dean  Mansel,  one  of  his  editors,  in 
his  famous  Bampton  Lectures  of  1858,  brought 
into  great  prominence  Hamilton's  doctrine 
concerning  the  limitation  of  positive  thought. 
This  thought,  he  contended,  lay  between  the 
contradictory  poles  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute,  and  was  therefore  in  a  conditioned 
sphere,  beyond  which  the  mind  is  not  capable 
«if  moving.  He  repudiated  all  the  Oerman 
panuers  of  the  absolute,  treated  with  oon- 
tem|i^  Coleridge's  doctrine  of  the  reason,  and 
leoommended  Nescience  as  the  starting  point 
of  phikKophy.  The  philosopher  has  a  legiti- 
xoate  ^there,  he  said,  in  examining  what  are 
the  Hrnits  of  the  human  intellect,  but  the 
infinite  prohibits  all  further  advances.  Un- 
^PP^fi  °>o8t  of  the  vast  questions  arising  out 
of  this  problem  are  only  hinted  at  by  him, 
and  only  a  fragment  was  produced  of  the 
^Rat  treatise  which  he  had  planned.  But 
It  has  been  said  that  he  leaves  no  room  for 
any  ethical  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
1^  nescience  for  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  contended,  was  the  nesdence 
vhich  the  opponents  of  Socrates  contended 
for  when  they  actmsed  him  of  bringing  in 
new  gods,  because  he  said  that  there  is  a 
Divine  teacher  who  speaks  to  the  souls  <A 
OMQ.  When  he  dedared  that  if  the  gods  did 
itong  and  encouraged  wrong  they  were  no 
tne  godi,  he  was  contending  for  lellowahip 


with  the  Absolute,  and  striving  to  get  be- 
yond the  "  Conditions  "  of  the  understanding, 
into  the  domains  of  a  Beason  which  is  higher 
than  it.  The  Aristotelians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
further  declared  that  nothing  can  be  known 
of  God  but  what  is  revealed  by  an  infallible 
authority.  Hume  and  Voltaire,  accepting 
that  doctrine,  had  rejected  the  authority ;  and 
had  logically,  therefore,  pronounced  themselves 
atheists.  And  there  are  many  who,  professing 
to  accept  Hamilton's  theory  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, declare  that  any  knowledge  of  God  is 
hopeless,  and  on  that  ground  rest  their  doc- 
trine of  Agnosticism.  [Agnostic  ;  God.]  We 
have  here  the  greatest  question  of  our  times, 
and  the  controversy  is  even  now  being 
earnestly  pursued. 

Haminottdt  Hbnbt,  D.D.  [b,  1605,  d, 
1660],  was  bom  at  Chertsey,  educated  at 
Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Orator  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  father  was  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  physician 
to  Prince  Henr}',  the  elder  son  of  James  I., 
who  showed  his  regard  to  the  father  by  be- 
coming sponsor  to  the  son  and  giving  him  his 
own  name.  On  first  going  to  Eton  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  his  love  of  retire- 
ment for  prayer  and  meditation,  caused  Mr. 
Bush,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  to  augur  that  the 
boy  would  prove  stupid ;  but  his  fears  were 
unfounded,  as  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
pronounced  tit  for  the  university.  It  is  prob- 
able that  while  at  Oxford  his  friendship  wi^ 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sanderson  commenced. 
He  was  ordained  in  1629,  and  in  1633  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Dr. 
Piwen  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  to 
supply  his  place  as  King's  Chaplain  and 
preach  before  the  Court.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  one  of  his  auditors,  was  so  struck 
with  his  powers  that  he  oiered  him  the 
living  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  which  was  then 
vacant;  here  he  became  an  active  parish 
priest,  visiting  the  poor,  and  having  a  daily 
puUic  worship.  He  sometimes  left  his  re- 
tirement, at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  memorable  convocation 
which  met  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
he  was  also  nominated  by  the  Parliament  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  but  his 
loyalty  and  orthodoxy  forbade  him  to  appear. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  Brian,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Chi- 
chester. But  the  rebellion  was  now  begun  in 
earnest,  and  reached  quiet  Penshurst,  driving 
away  its  rector.  He  was  on  the  way  with 
a  fnend  to  take  refuge  in  Winchester  gar- 
rison, when  the  news  was  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  his  own  appointment  to  the  post. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Oxford.  While  here 
he  published  anonymously,  in  1644,  his  tint 
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work,  The  J^aetieal  Cateehitm,  and  also 
treatises  on  Conseimee,  Scandal,  WiUtoorthip, 
and  Superttition,  In  December,  1644,  he 
vent  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Earl  of  {Southampton,  who  were  sent  by  the 
King  from  Oxford  with  a  message  of  peace 
to  the  Parliament;  but  nothing  was  done 
beyond  appointing  a  meeting  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  at  Uxbridge  in  the 
following  February,  and  where  Hammond 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion. 
Meanwhile,  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church  fall- 
ing vacant,  the  King  gave  it  to  Hammond, 
and  he  was  soon  after  -chosen  Public  Orator  of 
the  imiversity.  In  1645  he  wrote  A  View  of 
the  New  Directory ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the 
Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
[DiHECTORY.]  Soon  after  he  wrote  his  Treatiee 
of  the  l^ower  of  the  Key,  or  of  Binding  and 
ioosing.  He  was  permitted,  with  other  chap- 
lains, to  attend  Kmg  Charles  during  part  of 
his  imprisonment;  but  this  was  d!^allowed 
after  1647.     Hammond  returned  to  Oxford 

i'ust  as  Dr.  Fell,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
lad  been  imprisoned  and  deprived  for  de- 
fending the  university,  and  as  sub-dean  the 
duties  fell  un  him ;  but  he  stoutly  refused  to 
affix  to  the  doors  of  the  schools  the  order  for 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Fell.  News  of  this  being 
sent  to  London,  orders  for  his  own  expulsion 
from  his  canonry  and  oratorship  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  on  March  30th,  1648,  the  Vigil  of 
Easter  Day,  an  armed  guard  marched  into 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church  and  seized  Dr. 
Hammond.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
three  months.  During  this  restraint  he  formed 
the  design  of  preparing  his  Annotatione  on 
the  New  Testament,  When  he  regained  his 
liberty  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  John 
Pakington  at  Westwood,  in  Warwickdiire, 
fulfilling  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  children. 
On  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Hammond  was 
designated  to  succeed  Prideaux  in  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester,  but  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  and  died  at  Westwood  soon 
after  Easter,  1660.  His  writings  are  some  of 
the  most  valuable  in  our  theology  for  their 
learning  and  their  vigour  of  thought.  Oue  of 
his  biographers,  in  speaking  of  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  Church  of  England,  says:  '*He 
adhered  to  her  when  her  condition  was  most 
deplorable,  defended  her  doctrine  and  discip- 
line by  his  learned  and  judicious  pen,  and 
adorned  them  by  a  conversation  strictly  virtu- 
ous and  pious." 

Eampden,  Renn  Dickson,  Bishop  of 
Hereford^  [6.  at  Barbadoes,  1793;  rf.  in 
London,  1868].-— He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  bocame  a  Fellow; 
he  took  Orders,  and  in  1828  became  Tutor  of 
Oriel,  and  in  1833  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
In  that  year  the  Tract*  for  the  Times  began, 
and  Hampden  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side,  in  what  Dr.  Newman  calls  **  the 


attack  upon  the  university.''  He  wrote 
Observations  on  Religious  Dissent,  with  parti- 
cvUar  Reference  to  the  Use  of  Religious  Tests  m 
the  University,  maintaining  that  rehgion  was 
distinct  from  theological  opinion  ;  that  under 
theological  opinion  are  to  be  placed  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  and  the  Unitarian ;  and  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  dogmatic  in 
spirit.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
to  him  that  such  principles,  in  his  opinion, 
tend  to  make  shipwreck  of  Christian  faith; 
and  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  taken  the  first  step 
towards  interrupting  that  peace  and  good 
understanding  which  had  prevailed  so  lon^ 
in  the  imiversity.  Hampden,  therefore,  was 
regarded  bv  the  rising  party  at  Oxford  with 
feelings  of  aversion ;  and  when  he  pub- 
lished his  Bampton  Lectures  the  same  year,  on 
The  Scholastic  Philosophy  Considered  in  its 
Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  the  cry  was 
raised  against  him  of  AriHTiimn.  When 
the  Whi^  Government  in  1836  appointed 
him  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  a  tierce 
outcry  was  made,  and  a  censure  of  his  book 
in  Convocation  was  procured;  but  the  ob- 
jectors could  not  overthrow  the  appointment, 
and  Arnold  wrote  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  a 
powerful  article  in  his  favour,  entitled  The 
Oxford  Malignants,  At  the  end  of  1847  Lord 
John  Russell  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford.  Then  the  clamour  was  renewed. 
Thirteen  bishops,  including  Uie  Evangelical 
Sumner,  of  Winchester,  signed  a  remon- 
strance ;  a  swarm  of  pamphlets  came  out  on 
both  sides,  legal  objections  were  taken  and 
tried  in  the  courts,  but  the  biahop  was  con- 
secrated in  1848.  From  that  time  little  more 
was  heard  of  him,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  Hampden,  though  his  style  was  confused 
and  awkward,  was  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
heresy. 

Kampton    Court   Conference.— A 

meeting  held  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  at 
this  palace  *'  for  the  determining  of  things  held 
to  be  amiss  in  the  Church.'^  It  took  place  on 
the  14th,  16tfa,  and  18th  of  January,  1604,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  King  in  person. 
Archbishop  Whitgift,'eight  bishops,  and  other 
dignitaries,  represented  Uie  Episcopalian  aide; 
while  the  Puritan  advocates  were  Dr.  Kainolds, 
Dr.  Sparkes,  Mr.  Knewstubb8,Mr.  Chatterton, 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway.  The  origin  of 
this  conference  was  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans  for  a  reformation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  ceremonies,  and  this  was 
called  the  Millennary  FHition,  because  it  was 
signed  by  nearly  one  thousand  ministov. 
With  regard  to  fiie  Prayer  Book,  they  asked 
for  these  alterations : — **  '1  hat  the  cross  in 
baptism,  interrogatories  ministered  to  infania, 
confirmation,  as  superfluous,  may  be  taken 
away ;  baptism  not  to  be  ministered  by 
women,  and  so  explaiued;  the  cap  and 
surplice  not  urged ;  that  examination  may  go 
before  the  communion ;  that  it  be  ministeivd 
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with  a  Bermon ;  that  divers  tenns  of  priests, 
and  aheolution,  and  some  other  used,  with  the 
ring  in  marriage,  and  other  such  like  in  the 
book,  may  be  corrected ;  the  longsomeness  of 
serrice  abridged;  church  songs  and  musio 
moderated  to  better  edification;  that  the 
Lrad^s  Day  be  not  profaned;  the  rest  upon 
holidays  not  so  strictly  urged;  that  there 
may  be  uniformity  of  doctrine  prescribed ;  no 
Popish  opinion  to  be  any  more  taught  or  de- 
fended ;  no  ministers  charged  to  teach  their 
people  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that  the 
canonical  Scriptures  only  be  read  in  the 
church." 

On  the  first  day  the  Episcopalians  alone 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 
snd  the  subjects  of  the  general  absolution, 
the  confirmation  of  childr^  and  the  private 
baptism  by  women  were  discussed.  The  two 
fonser  were  allowed,  but  it  was  determined 
that  baptism  should  only  be  administered  by 
ministers,  but  that,  if  occasion  so  required,  it 
mi^t  take  place  in  private  houses.  Other 
matters  of  discussion  were  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  and  the  civilisation  of  Ireland. 

On  the  second  day  the  Puritans  were  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  presence,  and  some  of  the 
Episcopalians  with  them.  They  put  forward 
three  points: — Purity  of  doctrine  ;  the  means 
to  maintain  it ;  the  bishops'  courts ;  and  de- 
murred to  many  ceremomes  of  the  Common 
Pnyer  Book,  to  tubseriptum  to  the  Articles, 
and  to  tiie  reading  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  was 
decided  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible;  that  the  Apocrjrpha 
might  be  read,  but  not  as  Scripture,  and  that 
anything  doubtful  in  the  Articles  should  be 
removed. 

On  the  third  day  both  parties  were  called 
in,  with  certain  civilians,  and  the  royal 
judgment  intimated,  which  was  adverse  to 
Vb»  Puritans,  who,  however,  promised  obedi- 
ence now  that  the  King's  mind  was  made 
known  to  them.  The  wearing  of  the  surplice 
and  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
vers  ordered ;  the  words,  *'  remission  of  sins," 
'Vers  inserted  after  the  words  "  general  abso- 
lution.'* Alterations  were  made  in  the 
lessons  in  the  calendar,  and  some  prayers  and 
thanVyvings  for  particular  occasions  were 
added.  The  Met  alterations  made  were  in 
the  rubrics  for  the  office  of  private  baptism. 
Confirmation  was  explained  as  the  laying  on 
rf  ismlt  mptm  children  baptised  and  able  to 
reader  an  aeeount  of  their  faith  according  to  the 
Cateekiem  foUowing^  and  the  portion  of  the 
Cttechism  relating  to  the  Sacrament  was 
added,  and  is  attributed  to  Overal,  the  Prolo- 
cutor of  Convocation.  [Ftoeter  on  the  Common 
iVifw.] 

Saphtavoth. — The  name  g^ven  to  a  roll 
wed  m  Uie  Jewish  synagogue,  consisting  of 
•Sections  from  the  Pit>phets. 

Earding^f  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Bec^n- 
tOD,  ID  Devonshire,  in  1^1^>  <u^d  edttcated  at 


Winchester,  and  New  CoUege,  Oxford,  where  ho 
was  elected  Fellow,  and  in  1542  chosen  Hebrew 
Professor,  through  the  influence  of  Henry 
YUI.  In  the  next  reign  he  became  a  Pro- 
testant, and  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  Bef ormed  faith ;  but  on 
Mary's  accession  he  turned  Papist,  took  his 
Doctor's  de^^e,  and  was  made  Treasurer  of 
Salisbury.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  Harding  stood  true  to  his  faith,  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  left 'England  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  zealous  champion  of 
his  communion.  His  great  polemical  contro- 
versy was  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  his  chief 
works  are  answers  to  the  bif^op.  Harding 
died  in  1672. 

SardOQin,  John,  was  bom  at  Quimper, 
in  Brittany,  in  1647.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  an  early  age  entered  that  Order, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 
and  divinity.  Hardouin  acquired  great  noto- 
riety by  maintaining  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  classical  and  eany  Christian  writings  were 
forged  by  monks  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
he  also  rejected  as  spurious  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  but  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  lasrt 
interfered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
strange  opinions.  In  spite  of  these  extrava- 
gances he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  scholar, 
and  his  works  are  very  valuable.  Among  them 
are  an  edition  of  Fliny^  CoUectio  Concilliorumy 
Be  Minimis  Merodeadum,  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.    Hardouin  died  in  1729. 

^Eardwick,  Cha&lbs  [h.  1821,  d,  1859]. 
— A  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  "  rose  from  the 
ranks,"  and  by  hard  labour  secured  himself  a 
p;ood  education,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
m  1842.  He  was  ordained  as  Fellow,  and 
laboured  hard  at  theological  and  historical 
work,  was  appointed  Preacher  at  Whitehall  by 
Bishop  Blomfield  in  1851,  and  two  years  later 
Professorof  Theology  in  Birmingham,  Divinity 
Lecturer  at  King's  College,  (^mibridge,  and 
Christian  Advocate,  and  a  few  years  later 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.  What  promised,  however, 
to  be  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  suddenly 
by  a  fall  from  an  Alpine  precipice.  Among 
his  most  important  works  we  find  A  History  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion^  A  History  of  the  ChriS' 
tian  Churchy  and  Christ  and  Other  Masters. 
The  last  he  left  unfinished. 

Xare.  Fbancis,  D.D.  [d.  1740].— He  was 
bom  in  London,  and  entered  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1688,  where  he  afterwards 
became  Tutor.  He  was  appointed  in  1708  to 
the  deanery  of  Worcester,  to  that  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1726,  whence  he  was  transferred  in 
the  following  year  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  1731  to  Chichester.  He  earned 
his  chief  distinction  by  his  classical  and 
theological  criticism,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Hare 
published,  in  1726,  editions  of  Terence  and 
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Fhadrus,  but  their  sale  was  rained  by  the 
publication  of  the  same  works  by  Richard 
Bentley,  the  second  of  which  appeared  just 
before  his  own,  and  has  been  deHcribed  as  the 
most  careless  work  that  Bentley  ever  pub- 
lished. Hare  expressed  his  indignation  in  his 
Epiatoia  Critiea.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  Bangorian  Controversy,  in  which  he  took 
part  against  Hoadly.  His  other  works  are 
Difficulties  and  UiseouragemenU  tchieh  attend  the 
Study  of  the  dcripturet  in  the  way  of  Private 
Judgment^  and  FaaXmorwn  Lxher  in  Ver§icuio8 
Metrice  diviaus. 

Eare,  Augustus  William  [b.  1794,  d. 
at  Rome,  1 834J,  grandson  of  the  foregoing,  was 
chiefly  noted  for  his  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Congregatwn  [2  vols.  J,  andf  or  being  joint  author 
with  his  brother  Julius  of  Guesses  at  Truth. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1818,  and  in  1829  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes, 
which  living  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A 
very  interesting  accoimt  of  the  Hares  and 
their  friends  will  be  found  in  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life^  by  A.  Hare. 

fiare,  Julius  Chakles  [A.  1795,  d.  1855], 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  divines 
of  this  century,  was  a  brother  of  the  fore- 
going. He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, taking  his  degree  in  1816,  and  be- 
coming a  Fellow  of  lus  college  three  years 
later.  In  1832  he  succeeded  his  father  aa 
rector  of  Hurstmonceux,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes  by  Bishop  Otter  in 
1840,  and  nominated  one  of  her  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  1853. 

Seldom  has  thore  been  a  more  original 
or  profound  thinker.  Even  when  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  questions  of  the 
day  he  appeared  to  regard  events  with  the 
calm  impartiality  of  an  historian  treating 
of  some  bygone  age,  or,  rather,  of  a  philo- 
sopher considering  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  Church  of  England  he 
was  regarded  by  many,  and  was  named  in 
a  celebrated  article  on  •*  Church  Parties "  in 
the  Edinburgh  RetrieWy  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  *'  Broad  Church  party."  It  was  a  title 
which  Hare  would  have  been  the  first  to 
repudiate.  It  was  always  hia  wish  to  belong 
to  no  party,  but  to  join  with  all  parties  in 
the  Church  of  Englaiid  in  every  good  work. 
Amongst  his  latest  labours  was  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  promoting  the  revival  of  Con- 
vocation. In  the  Lower  House  he  was  a 
frequent  speaker,  and  he  was  indefatigable, 
so  long  as  health  allowed,  in  the  committees. 
The  tolerant  character  of  his  Biography  of 
John  Sterling  must  have  been  invaluable  in 
appeasing  that  odium  theologicum  which  many 
regard  as  inseparable  from  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy.  It  would  be  beyond  our  bounds  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  Archdeacon  Hare's 
merits  as  a  writer,  or  an  anah*8is  of  his 
works ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  his 
Arehidiaconal  Chmges^  so  lofty  in  thought  and 


eloquent  in  expression,  which,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  might  well  have  been  delivered 
from  the  episcopal  seat.  Collected,  tiiey  will 
form  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  their 
day  with  special  reference  to  the  Church  of 
England.  "^ 

1'he  name  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  was  first 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world  as  one  of 
the  translators,  in  conjunction  with  Bidiop 
Thirl  wall,  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  which 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1828.  He  had 
previously  published,  in  1827,  the  first  series 
of  Guesses  at  Truth,  by  Two  Brothers,  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  thoughts  and  reflections,  the 
joint  production  of  himself  and  his  brother. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  sermons 
and  charges,  and  in  1848  edited  the  Essays 
and  Tales  of  John  Sterling,  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.  "  It  will  be  very  long  indeed,"  said 
the  Guardian  newspaper,  **  before  we  see  a 
man  of  greater  disinterestedness ;  of  kindlier, 
more  genuine,  or  more  universal  charity ;  of 
more  active  goodness  or  a  more  earnest  love 
of  truth." 
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Hakmony  Society.] 


Bappists.      [See 


Harmony  of  the  Gospels. — ^I^e  four 

"Gospels  difiier  in  style,  in  order  of  arrange- 
ment, and  in  some  degree  also  in.  the  carcum- 
Ftances  narrated.  But  there  is  running 
through  them  the  great  unity  of  sjnrity 
which  represents  the  Saviour  as  the  tendo-, 
loving  Guide  of  His  disciples,  sympathising 
with  their  sorrows  and  with  Uie  sorrows 
of  mankind.  Hie  Gof^pels  are  poriaraits 
of  the  One  Person  from  different  points 
of  view,  but  have  so  much  in  oommoH  that 
we  recognise  the  unity.  This  is  the  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  to  which  it  is  evident 
that  all  real  importance  attaches.  But  it  is 
also  natural  that  Christian  writers  firom  early 
times  should  have  ^ideavoured  to  constaract  a 
life  of  Christ  in  chronological  sequence. 
They  have  only  in  part  succeeded.  Two  only 
of  die  four  Evangelists  give  the  history  of 
our  Lord's  childhood,  and  they  select  drffeirent 
incidents  of  it.  The  one  gives  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
other  the  announcement  to  the  eh^>faerds 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Templa  Th» 
closer  the  details  are  studied,  the  more  it  seems 
probable  that  the  materials  needed  for  an  abeo^ 
lute  chronological  order  have  been  purposely 
withheld.  But  an  approximation  has  been 
arrived  at,  and  the  course  of  the  Saviour*^ 
life  year  by  year  can  be  traced  with  oonsid^^ 
able  accuracy.  "Die  first  attempt  which  we 
know  of  to  construct  a  Harmony  was  made 
in  the  third  o^tury  by  Ammonius,  who 
divided  the  Gospel  into  sections  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  numbers  which  mark  these  Am- 
monian  sections  are  found  in  the  margin  of 
Ynany  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   In  the   next  century  £iis^ub,  thd 
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hutorian,  drew  up  hiB  "  Canons/*  in  which 
the  Ammonian  sections  are  so  distributed  as 
to  show  in.  a  tabular  form  what  portions  of 
the  other  Evangtilists  correspond  to  that 
Gospel  ^  which  stands  first  in  order  in  each 
section.'  [See  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Testament,  vol.  L,  pp.  27-36.]  Among  modem 
vriters  the  best  hannonists  are  Uriesbach,  De 
Wette,  Kddi^r,  Clausen,  Greswell,  Isaac 
Williams,  Tiachendorf.  [See  Archbishop 
Thomaon^s  masterly  Essay  on  The  Gospels  in 
Smith's  Bibie  IHctionaryJ] 

Sftrmoiqr  Society.— The  founder  of 
this  community  was  George  Rapp,  a  weaver 
of  Wurtembei^.  He  was  bom  in  1757,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  seceded  from  the 
Latheran  body,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt 
himself  called  to  regenerate  society.  With 
this  aim  in  view  he  gathered  a  few  followers 
together,  who  were  to  live  together  and  have 
all  things  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
Christianfl  [cf.  Acta  iv.  34,  35].  His  action, 
however,  met  with  disfavour  in  his  own 
country ;  so  he,  with  three  friends,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1803.  There  they  nmde  a 
■ettlement  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  called  their  village  Harmony.  So  well 
did  they  prosper  that  in  two  years'  time  no 
le«  than  125  families  are  said  to  have  cast  in 
their  lot  with  them.  An  association,  known 
«s  the  Harmony  Society,  was  then  formed 
[1805],  based  on  the  principles  held  by  Gteorge 
«app.  In  1815  the  community  sold  their 
luids  and  mi^^^rated  to  a  much  larger  estate  in 
Posey  County,  Indiana.  Their  stay  lasted 
oaly  two  years  in  their  new  settlement,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  sold  their  property, 
ud  chose  a  ncrw  home  in  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Economy,  and  where  they  still  maintain 
themselves  by  praiseworthy  industry.  They 
niuQber  now  about  4,000.  In  religious 
principles  and  practices  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  Lutherans  from  whom  they  seceded. 
Their  founder  and  pastor,  Georfire  Happ,  died 
in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  HenricL 
The  government  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a 
Wy  of  nine  elders. 

&anm«ty  Bamubl,  was  bom  at  Colcher- 
ter,  in  tile  sixteenth  century.  He  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
1  Fellow  and  Master.  His  ability  attracted 
attention,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Chichester,  and  from  there  to  Norwich,  and 
finally  was  made  Archbishop  of  York  and  a 
Priry  Councillor  to  James  I.  He  was  a  strong 
High  Churchman,  and  vigorously  attacked 
Bidiop  Davenant  fi>r  preachmg  upon  Predesti- 
nation. Harsnet  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried 
»t  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  built  and 
endowed  a  grammar  school ;  his  library  he 
gave  to  the  Corporation  of  Colchester  for  the 
^*ncfit  of  the  clei:gy  of  the  neighbourhood. 

,S«rT#8ft  Festival.— This  is  an  in- 
■titniion  which  has  come  into  almost  univerBal 


use  within  our  own  generation.  No  fixed 
day  is  arranged  for  such  a  fetiti val  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  in  the  American  Church  it  is  the 
first  Thursday  in  November.  Though  there 
is  no  special  8ervice  in  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  enables 
the  Bishop  to  sanction  any  service  in  church 
which  consists  of  readings  from  Scripture, 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy,  and  hymns.  Ac- 
cordingly, Convocation  h;is  drawn  up  a  service 
which  is  now  very  generally  used.  The 
Proper  Psalms,  two  or  more  of  which  are  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  are : 
Ixv.,  Ixxxi.,  ciii.,  civ.,  cxliv.,  cxlv.,  cxlviL 
For  the  First  Lesson  one  of  the  following: 
Deut.  viii.  7;  xxvi.  1-12;  xxviii.  1-15;  xxxii. 
7-20 ;  xxxiii.  26  ;  Isaiah  xxviii.  23 ;  Hosea  ii. 
14.  For  the  Second  Lesson  either  Matt, 
xiii.  24-31;  John  iv.  31-39;  vi.  26-36;  2 
Cor.  ix.  6 ;  or  Rev.  xiv.  14-19.  When  there  is 
a  Communion  Service,  the  following  are  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel:  1  Thess.  v.  14-24; 
Matt.  xiii.  36-44 ;  or  John  vi.  6-15. 

Hatchment  or  Achievement.— The 

funeral  escutcheon,  placed  in  front  of  houses  to 
mark  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  drawn  up  with 
heraldic  precision,  so  that  those  versed  in  the 
art  of  heraldry  can  tcU  the  sex,  rank,  and 
circumstances  of  the  deceased.  After  being 
outaide  the  house  for  a  year  it  is  often  hung 
up  in  the  church,  the  idea  being  that  of 
acknowledgment  to  God,  with  whoso  blessing 
it  had  been  borne. 

Hatfieldy  Council  of. — A  Council  was 
held  at  Hattield,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  680, 
under  Theodore.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  all  the  English  bishops  were  present. 
It  is  said  that  Pope  Agatho  wished  Tht^odore 
to  attend  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  but  the  Archbishop  being  un- 
willing to  go  gathered  this  Couniiil  together. 
In  it  Monothelitism,  the  last  wave  of  Eutychi- 
ANisM  [q.v.],  was  condemned,  and  the  five 
general  Councils,  their  canons  and  decrees, 
were  accepted. 

HatherleYf  Lohd. — An  eminent  English 
layman.  Wifliam  Page  Wood,  the  son  of 
Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  contracted  a  lifelong  affec- 
tionate friendship  with  Walter  (afterwards 
Dean)  Hook.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  took  his  degree  in  1824,  obtained 
high  honours,  and  won  a  Fellow.ship  at  his 
college.  He  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  in  1827.  Ho 
was  first  an  equity  draughtsman,  but  after  two 
years  became  a  Q.C,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1847  entered  Parliament  for  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  Vice- Chancellor  in  1849,  and 
in  1868  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  The  same 
year,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power,  he  became  Ijord  High  Chancellor,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
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Lord  Hatherley.  After  four  yean  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  poet  through  loss  of 
eyesight.  He  died  at  Weetminster,  in  July, 
1881.  Lord  Hatherley,  though  an  extreme 
Radical  in  politics,  was  a  great  supporter  of 
the  Church  as  an  Establishment  and  of  Church 
education  for  the  poor,  etc.  He  attended  the 
Westminster  Abbey  services  daily,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  most  regular  teacher  in  one 
of  the  Westminster  Simday-schools.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  able  work  on  The  Continuity  of 
Scripture^  but  the  beautiful  piety  of  his 
character  is  the  best  memorial  of  him  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Savergaly  Frances  Ridley  \h,  1836,  d, 
1 8791,  authoress  of  many  beautiful  hymns,  was 
the  oaughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergul,  a 
clerg^yman  skilled  in  sacred  music.  Her 
poems  were  published  under  the  titles  of 
Minittry  of  Hong^  Under  the  Surface^  and 
Under  His  Shadow.  She  also  wrote  some 
prose  works,  among  which  are  My  King^  Swiee 
Zettere,  Morning  BelU^  Little  FiUowty  etc. 

Havemicky  HBDnucH  Axdbeas  Chris- 
TOPH  [b.  1805,  d.  1846]. — ^An  eminent  German 
theologian.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  a  critical  introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  to  the  Old  Testament. 
His  views  are  of  the  "  orthodox  Evangelical  '* 
school  represented  by  Hengstenberg  and  01s- 
hausen.  Translations  of  some  of  his  books  are 
published  in  Clark* a  Theological  Library. 

Hawker,  Robert,  D.D.  [6.  1753,  d.  1827], 
was  vicar  of  the  church  of  Charles  the 
Martyr,  Plymouth,  for  fifty  years.  His  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Bible ^  in  10  vols.,  was  very 
popular  for  many  yesirs,  and  his  Morning  and 
£vening  Portume  still  circulates. 

Hawker.  Robert  Stbphik,  grandson  of 
the  above  [b.  1804,  d.  1875],  was  vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  in  Devon,  and  will  be  long  re- 
membered there  for  his  kindly  ways,  and  also 
for  his  eccentricities.  He  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  powers.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  assert 
that  this  took  place  without  conscious  co- 
operation on  his  part,  and  considerable  con- 
troversy arose  on  this  question.  Two  Lives  of 
him  were  written,  one  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
the  other  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  and  they  are  both 
full  of  the  quaintest  interest. 

Healixig,  Serticb  for.-^  A  religious  cere- 
mony was  used  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  supposed  cure 
of  scrofula,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
King's  Evil,  by  the  royal  touch ;  the  tradition 
being  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  France 
had  this  ppwer,  derived  from  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  earliest  form  on  record  is 
that  used  by  Henry  VII.,  in  Latin.  This 
was  used  by  Henry  VIII.,  omitting  mention 
of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  the  service  was  altogether 
in  Kngliah,  and  in  the  8hai>e  in  which  it  was 


republished,  with  slight  alterations,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Aime.  The  efficacy  of  this  mode  of 
cure  was  believed  by  such  men  as  Heylin, 
Collier,  and  Carte ;  but  it  was  never  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  though  the  service 
was  printed  in  some  Prayer  Books  between 
1661  and  1715.  Dr.  Jolmson's  earliest  re- 
collection was  that  of  being  ** touched"  by 
Queen  Anne.  The  form,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Prayer  Books  of  Queen  Anne,  is  as  follows : 

At  th«  Hbauvo. 
Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  etc 

Tk$  QoepH  {for  Aaceneion  Day),  Muk  zvL  U— SO. 
Letuspny. 
Lord,  have  mercj  upon  us,  ete. 
Our  Eather,  etc. 

Tkm  shall  the  infirm  perwia,  one  by  ome,  he  pr*- 
eenUd  to  the  Quetm  «pon  IWtir  hMee,  ond  <u  «v«ry  on* 
i»  j>rt4entedt  and  vhue  th»  (^luan  it  layit*g  her  hande 
upon  ihem^  andmUting  the  ^cld  about  their  neekt,  the 
chaplain  that  oficiatm,  turning  ktmM^  to  Her  Jf«g«sf^ 
9had  eay  tiMM  worde  foUovcing  : 

God  give  a  blewing  to  this  work,  and  graai  that 
tJ^  liok  pertone  on  whom  the  Queen  lajs  her 
hands,  may  recover,  through  Jeeus  Chrtet  our 
Lord. 

After  all  hav§  been  prteenUd,  the  ehapiain  thaU  asyr 

O  Lord,  sive  thy  aerrants,  etc  (the  VereieUe  from 
the  ComnuMotion  bervie§). 

Let  us  pray. 
O  Afanifffaty  Ood.  who  art  the  giver  of  al)  hMUh, 
and  the  aid  of  them  that  seek  to  thee  for  soooour, 
we  call  upon  thee  for  thy  help  and  goodness  mero* 
fully  to  be  showed  upon  these  thy  servants,  that 
they,  being  healed  of  their  infirmities,  may  give 
thanks  unto  thee  in  thj  holy  Church,  throogn  Ja 
Christ  our  Lord. 


Then  th$  chaplain,  etanding  with  hie  fam  tomarie 
them  that  oome  to  he  heated,  ehaU  say : 

The  Almightj  Lord,  who  is  a  most  stroaff,  ete. 
(from  the  Vt$»tation  qfthe  Sick). 

The  grace  of  our  Lord,  etc 

— Procter  on  the  Common  Prenfer. 

Heart  of  Jesus.    [Sacred  Heart.] 

Heathy  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of  York, 
bom  in  London,  educated  in  Christ*s  Ck>llege, 
and  Fellow  of*  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
was  Almoner  to  Henry  YlU.,  who  made 
him,  first.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  then  of  Wor- 
cester, fking  deprived  by  Edward  VL,  he 
was  restored  oy  Mary,  who  advanced  him  to 
be  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor.  He  was  a  man  of  grreat  integrity,  and 
free  from  violent  extremes.  In  the  dispute 
between  Papists  and  Protestants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  choeen  one 
of  the  Moderators.  He,  however,  refused  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy',  and  was  again 
deprived,  and  retired  to  his  own  estate  at 
CoDham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  Queen.  He  died  about 
1566. 

Heathen.    [Paoaxtsm.] 

Heaven. — The  primary  meaninic  of  the 
word  in  Scriptural  lang^gia  is  the  sky  over- 
head, and  this  is  the  meaning  both  of  the 
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Hebrew  ghamaim,  from  ahamiy  **  the  high,**  and 
d  the  English  woxxl — ^that  which  is  heaved, 
Hfted  up.  Hence  the  word  came  to  mean,  not 
only  the  vast  space  overhead,  hut  the  unseen, 
myBterious  world  whence  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  proceeds,  the  glory  of  life  and  light. 
So  the  prophet  calls  heaven  Ood*8  throne, 
and  oar  Lord  repeats  the  phrase  [Matt.  v.  34]. 
Hence  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  the  pillar  of 
doad  and  fire  were  known  as  symbols  of  the 
watchfulness  and  care  of  God.  And  Christ- 
at  His  incarnation  "came  down  from  heaven.** 
The  Christian  Revelation  gave  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  idea.  Heaven  means,  in  St. 
IW*8  writings,  "  where  Christ  is,*'  let  that 
place  be  where  it  may.  Even  when  His 
presence  is  realised  amongst  us,  we  are  in 
heaven,  we  are  its  citizens  [Phil.  iii.  20]. 
**  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  says 
the  poet  [Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Immortality], 
and  so  ^  as  we  carry  about  with  us  the  hearts 
of  little  children,  pure  and  simple  and  trust- 
ful, we  are  encompassed  with  heaven.  But 
each  faith  and  purity  rest  upon  the  know, 
ledge  that  Christ  Hves  incarnate,  therefore 
heaven  is  a  pUiee  no  less  than  a  sttUe,  The 
fullest  heaven  is  the  place  where  He  is  seen  and 
adored  by  saints  ana  angels,  where  He  is  ever 
makmg  intercession  [See  Eph.  i.  23 ;  Heb.  iv. 
14 ;  ix.  24.1  While  St.  Paul  believed  himself 
to  be  already  a  citizen  of  heaven,  he  none  the 
len  looked  forward  to  that  perfect  consum- 
niaticHi  and  bliss  when  he  should  be  with 
Christ  and  look  apon  Him.  Hence  we  can- 
not resolve  the  Scriptural  heaven  into  a  mere 
idea,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  spiritual,*' 
becomes  an  unreality.  Such  works  as  Be^ 
y«nd  the  Gale,  however  fanciful,  and  there- 
fore needing  the  greatest  caution  in  reading, 
do  not  go  beyond  the  truth  in  holding  a  dose 
relation  between  the  natural  and  spiritual 
hody.  In  that  eternal  and  everlasting  glory 
the  aoul  wiH  find  its  true  home  and  rest,  and 
not  lose  its  identity,  even  when  former  tilings 
are  pawed  away. 

Sebdomadariiui. — A  priest  whose  week 
it  was  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  rehearse  the 
anthems  and  prayers,  etc.,  in  cathedrals  and 
ooUegea.  In  monasteries  the  Hebdomadarius 
waited  at  table,  directed  the  cook,  etc.,  for  a 
*eek.  In  Scotch  universities  the  name  was 
given  to  one  of  the  superior  members  whose 
weekly  turn  it  was  to  superintend  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  students. 

Eeber,  Reoikald  [b.  1783,  d.  18261,  2nd 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  bom  at  Malpas, 
in  Cfaediire,  educated  at  Hawkhurst  Grammar 
School,  and  in  London,  until  1800,  when 
he  entered  Brasenoee  CoUege,  Oxford;  in 
his  first  year  he  gained  the  prize  for  Latin 
▼erse,  and  in  1803  wrote  his  prize  poem, 
Pdettine.  In  1804  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls.  In  1807  he  took  Ordera,  and  was 
iaitituted  by  his  brother  Richard  to  the 
family  living  of  Hodnet,  where  he  thoroughly 
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discharged  his  parochial  duties.  In  1812 
he  published  a  volume  of  Hymna,  written 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  devotional 
poetry  sung  in  churches.  In  1816  he  was 
^mpton  Lecturer,  and  in  1817  a  canon  in 
St.  Asaph's  cathedraL  In  1819  he  edited  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in  1822  was 
chosen  Preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having 
twice  declined  the  See  of  Calcutta  on  account 
of  his  wife  and  child,  he  at  length  accepted 
it,  January,  1823.  The  See  at  that  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Australasia.  Bishop  Ueber 
set  to  work  to  try  and  visit  throughout  his 
enormous  diocese;  but  he  died  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  being  found  dead  in  a  cold  bath, 
which  he  had  taken  after  holding  a  confirma- 
tion at  Trichinopoly .  He  was  deeply  mourned, 
monuments  by  Chantrey  were  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  scholar- 
ships bearing  his  name  were  founded  in 
Bishop*s  College,  Bombay.  The  journal  of 
his  visitation  tour  vww  published  in  Murray's 
Home  and  Colonial  Library.  His  ZiJ'e  was 
written  by  his  widow  in  1830.  Among  his 
hymns  may  be  mentioned  those  so  well  known : 
I'rom  Greenland'*  icy  mountains^  Jesus  shodl 
reign  where'er  the  sun,  and  Hark  they  lad  sound, 
the  Saviour  comes, 

Hegel,  Gboko  Wilhelm  Friedrich  [b, 
1770,  rf.  1831].— A  famous  German  meta- 
physician. He  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  studied 
theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  became  Lecturer 
on  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena 
in  1801.  Here  he  was  associated  with 
Schelling  as  co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  two  men  naturally 
began  to  interchange  their  philosophical  ideas. 
The  first  to  write  the  views  with  which  their 
names  are  associated  was  Schelling,  but  pro- 
bably Hegel  was  the  primary  author.  The 
philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a  deep  pantheism. 
Its  source  must  be  sought  in  the  sadness  of 
the  discovery  that  the  theories  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  broken  down.  K^ant 
had  destroyed  old  opinions,  and  had  attempted 
reconstruction.  But  the  absolute  negation 
of  Pichte  seemed  to  declare  that  such  recon- 
struction was  of  no  worth,  hence  Hegel's  was  a 
fresh  departure.  He  began  with  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  all  truth  is  dual.  Life  can 
convey  no  idea  to  us  unless  we  can  contrast  it 
with  death ;  light  is  only  appreciated  when 
we  experience  darkness;  freedom  must  be 
opposed  to  slavery  to  be  understood;  good- 
ness is  mere  innocence  until  it  struggles  with 
evil,  then  it  becomes  a  positive  virtue.  Hence 
Truth  is  the  mediation  between  opposites. 
From  this  position  he  passed  on  to  maintain  a 
Trinity,  the  third  element  being  that  which 
unites  and  reconciles  the  two  opposites.  "  I,'* 
he  said,  when  realised  involves  an  existence 
which  is  not  I,  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
elements  involves  their  union.  Therefore 
complete  man  is  in  himself  a  Trinity.    The 
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body  without  a  soul  is  a  corpse.  The  soul 
without  the  body  is  unimaginable.  The 
union  makes  the  living  man.  The  next  step 
was,  what  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  man  is 
true  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Hence  Hogel  pro- 
fessed to  evolve  the  doctrine  of  a  Di\'ine 
Trinity.  The  following  eloquent  summary 
by  Dr.  Matheson  is  that  of  a  warm  admirer 
of  Hegel,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
may  be  called  Hegel  "evangelically  inter- 
preted.** Many  Hegelians  would  repudiate  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Hegel  always 
declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  a  communicant  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  **  That  Divine  Spirit  which  we  call 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Tiinity  is  in  one  sense 
the  first,  for  it  is  the  very  personality  of  God. 
A  human  spirit  or  person  is  the  union  of  a 
soul  and  a  body.  It  must  embrace  within 
itself  both  the  Father  and  the  Son — the 
Father  corresponding  to  the  universal  soul, 
the  Son  being  that  body,  or  house,  which 
constitutes  the  dwelling-place  of  that  soul. 
The  Father  could  never  at  any  time  have 
been  alone.  To  suppose  that  at  any  period 
the  Father  dwelt  alone,  would  be  to  inmgine 
a  God  unconscious  of  His  own  existence, 
because,  without  an  object  of  thought,  it 
would  be  a  soul  without  a  body.  Therefore, 
from  all  eternity,  the  Infinite  Being  must 
have  possessed  a  dwelling-place,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens; 
and  that  house  must  have  been  another  self, 
an  image  of  His  own  glory,  a  mirror  in  which 
the  Father  could  behold  Himself  reflected 
— in  a  word,  it  must  have  been  at  once 
separate  from  the  Father,  and  yet  a  part 
of  His  very  being,  just  as  the  human 
body  is  separate  from  the  soul,  and  yet 
a  part  of  its  being.  Christ  is  the  house  of 
God.  He  is  the  image  of  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
the  glass  by  which  He  sees  Himself,  the  body 
which  forms  the  outward  side  of  His  per- 
sonality. As  the  Son  was  afterwards  in- 
carnate in  the  human  soul,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  from  all  eternity  the  Father  was  in- 
carnate in  the  Son ;  for  He  was  the  place  of 
His  habitation,  the  home  of  His  rest,  the 
embodiment  of  His  thought,  the  realisation  of 
His  existence — in  a  word,  what  the  sacred 
writer  caUs  Him,  the  brightness  of  His  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person.'*  The 
same  able  writer  goes  on  to  give  a  clear  and 
lucid  \*iew  of  Hegel's  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Trinity  in  Time.  The  Infinite  Soul 
seeking  a  body,  manifested  itself  in  Creation. 
But  the  created  world  was  too  small  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  Soul,  hence 
arose  trouble.  Man  longed  to  rise  to  the 
gi-eatness  of  which  he  conceived  the  possi- 
bility ;  Christ  came  and  fulfilled  that  longing, 
and  in  His  perfect  Spirit  man  reached  His 
true  dwelling-place.  And,  again,  in  the 
Church  comes  a  fresh  evolution.  First  came 
the  external  organisation,  the  Judaism  of 
Christianity  extending  to  the  Reformation ; 
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this  Hegel  called  the  age  of  Peter.  'Die  next 
was  the  age  of  reaction  against  bondage  to 
the  letter.  As  the  first  age  had  exhibittid  the 
attempt  of  the  body  to  exist  without  the  soul, 
so  in  the  second  the  soul  tritni  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  body.  This  was  the  age  of 
Bationalism,  the  revolt  from  legalism,  the  age 
of  PauL  The  age  of  John,  which  shall  recon- 
cile these,  bringing  harmony  out  of  discord, 
is  yet  to  come.  Hegel  hoped  that  he  was 
inaugurating  it.  His  followers  diWded  them- 
selves into  two  branches,  and  the  hope  that  in 
him  faith  and  science  were  to  be  reconciled 
melted  away.  One  of  his  followers  on  the 
Conservative  side  is  a  prominent  membtir 
of  the  bench  of  English  bishops.  Bishop 
Martensen  was  another  Hegelian,  accept- 
ing the  Christian  creed  ex  attimoy  but  in- 
terpreting it  in  a  spirit  of  ecstatic  mysticism. 
But  there  was  also  a  development  in  the 
direction  of  blank  materialism,  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  this  being  D.  F. 
Strauss. 

commonly  called  the 
mrch  Historj',**  was  bom  eariy 
in  the  second  century.  Having  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Anicetus,  and  stayed  there  till 
that  of  Eleutherus — i.e.  from  165  to  180,  or 
thereabouts.  He  was  the  first  author  who 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  events 
from  our  Saviour's  Passion  till  his  own  time. 
It  was  written,  St.  Jerome  says,  in  a  plain, 
unomamental  style,  because  he  desired  to 
imitate  the  style  of  those  whose  life  he  de- 
scribed. We  have  nothing  of  Hegesippus 
remaining  but  some  fragments  preserved  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Eeelesitutical  Mislaty.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  fragments  are : — An 
Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  i^t,  James,  Jirtft 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Of  our  Sariour^s  Reis^ 
tions  being  called  for  by  the  Emperor  Domiiian  ; 
A  Narrative  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Simeon^ 
son  of  Cleophae^  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (this 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Trajan) ;  Tke 
foul  Antimms  being  Deified  by  the  £mpen>r 
Hadrian ;  An  Account  of  the  Author's 
Voyage  to  Borne;  of  the  Election  of  St, 
Simeon  to  James's  See;  and  Conaeming 
Thebutisy  the  first  Schismatic.  Other  "work^ 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  they  were  written  by  a 
man  of  the  same  name  who  Hved  after  Con- 
stantine  the  Groat. 

Hegira  [Arab,  "flight"].— The  year  622, 
from  which  the  Mahometans  reckon  time, 
because  in  that  year  Mahomet  fled  from 
Mecca  to  Medina.     [Mahoiuet.] 

Heidelberg  Catechism.— This  was  a 

form  of  Instruction  drawn  up  in  1562  by 
order  of  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  the  Pala- 
tine, for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
his  dominions.  The  authors  of  it  'were  Cas- 
par Olivianus,  Court  Preacher  at  Heidelbezg, 
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and  Zacharias  Urainus,  Profeflsor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  in  the  University.  They 
took  as  the  basis  of  their  work  the  catechisms 
o!  Calvin,  Mosheim,  Lasky,  and  Bollinger; 
the  draft  was  laid  before  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
vention,  and  unanimously  accepted  and  adopted 
throughout  the  Palatinate,  though  beyond 
that  it  had  many  adversaries.  It  contains 
129  questions,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
the  first  of  which  concerns  the  misery  of  man 
consequent  on  sin;  the  second,' redemption 
from  that  state ;  the  third,  g^ratitude  for  that 
redemption.  The  Cotmt  Palatine,  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  severely  criticised 
it,  and,  after  several  refusals,  Frederick  III. 
met  them  at  a  theological  conference  at 
Haalbronn,  in  1664.  The  catechism  was  again 
fiercely  attacked  at  Augsburg,  in  1566,  and 
the  Elector  even  threatened  with  deposition ; 
hot  he  nobly  defended  it,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped,  in  1688  it  was  also  adopted  in  the 
Netberlands,  and  is  still  the  recognised  stand- 
ard of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  both  in 
Holland  and  America,  where  a  tercentenary 
festival  was  held  in  its  memory  in  1863. 
This  catechism  was  the  model  on  which  the 
Westminster  Divines  framed  the  Shorter 
Presbyterian  Catechism.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  European  and  some 
Bastem  languages. 


,  St. — The  first  wife  of  Constantins, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  Emperor  Maxim- 
iazL,  and  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Next  to  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the 
details  of  her  life.  As  she  was,  according  to 
Eosebius,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  when 
ihe  took  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
(generally  assigned  to  the  year  326),  she  must 
have  been  bom  not  later  than  the  year  250 ; 
l>at  when,  is  again  uncertain.  The  tradition 
▼hich  makes  her  the  daughter  of  a  British- 
prince  named  Coel  (the  supposed  original  of 
the  *»  King  Cole "  of  the  nursery  ballad)  is 
probably  due  to  the  desire  which  afterwards 
gained  ground  to  connect  her  famous  son  with 
thig  country.  There  is  a  better-foimded  story 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper, 
either  in  Gaul  or  Bithynia.  In  any  case  she 
^M  probably  of  humble  parentage,  and  not 
at  first  admitted  to  the  staiui  of  a  fuU  wife 
by  the  young  and  noble  soldier  Constantius ; 
though  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  of  her 
subsequent  divorce,  when  her  husband  was 
™«d  to  the  purple  and  married  to  Maxim- 
itt's  step-daughter,  Theodora,  that  she  did 
^▼entualfy  become  so,  perhaps  upon  the  birth 
<rf  her  fiiit  and  only  son,  the  future  emperor. 
This  took  place  prooably  in  274,  at  Naissos,  in 
I^Mdania.  It  was  about  eighteen  years  after- 
^•^anis,  in  292,  that  the  promotion  and  re- 
raarriage  of  Constantius,  already  alluded  to, 
necessitated  Helena's  divorce,  and  nothing 
farther  is  known  of  her  till  her  son's  succes- 
rion  in  306  to  the  Empire,  when  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  inyested  with  all  tiie  dignity 


befitting  the  Emperor*s  mother.  At  all 
events,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of  coins, 
still  found,  to  support  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta 
from  him,  together  with  other  honours.  The 
same  historian  speaks  of  her  as  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  means  of  her  son.  In 
the  unhappy  quarrels  between  the  Emperor's 
two  families  of  children,  it  would  seem  that 
Helena  not  unnaturally  took  the  part  of 
her  elder  grandchildren  against  the  family  of 
her  old  rival,  Theodora's  half-sister,  Fausta ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  partly  at  her  in- 
stigation that  Fausta  was  put  to  death.  [Con- 
8TANTINB.1  If  this  is  SO,  it  may  have  also 
been  partly  in  penitence  for  the  foul  deed 
that  in  extreme  old  age,  though  still  retaining 
the  vigour  of  a  young  woman,  she  made  her 
famous  visit  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
which  did  so  much  to  revive  men's  interest  in 
and  reverence  for  those  sacred  localities, 
and  their  remains  and  associations.  The 
well-known  story  of  her  discovery  of  the  true 
Cross  is  problematical,  not  having  grown  up 
into  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  statement, 
apparently,  till  seventy  years  after  her  death, 
which  probably  took  place  somewhere  on  the 
return  journey  from  her  pilgrimage.  Her 
memory  was  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  two 
cities,  HelenopoUs  and  Helenopontus,  and 
eventually,  in  1 164,  she  received  the  honour  of 
canonisation  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in 
consideration  of  the  many  miracles  attributed 
to  her. 

HelL — In  the  Greek  Testament  there  are 
two  words  rendered  by  this  English  one, 
namely  .ffoi^  [Matt.  xi.  23,  xvi.  18;  Luke 
X.  16,  xvi.  23 ;  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Rev.  i.  18, 
vi.  8,  XX.  13,  14],  and  Gehenna  [Matt.  v.  22, 
29,  30,  X.  28,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  15-33;  Mark 
ix.  43,  45,  47  ;  Luke  xii  6 ;  Jas.  iii.  6].  In 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  a  participle  is  used  (tartardsas) 
signifying  literally  "to  cast  down  to  Tar- 
tarus," but  the  noun  itself  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture.  If  odes  signifies  *  *  the  lower  world," 
and  is  probably  derived  from  a,  "  not ; "  and 
idem,  '*  to  see,"  but  it  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon).  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Sheolf  translated  in 
the  Authorised  Version  variously  "  hell,"  **  the 

{)it,"  "  the  g^ve,"  but  in  the  Itevised  Version 
eft  in  the  original  form.  The  central  thought 
of  the  word  is  not  Punishment,  though  it 
often  includes  that,  but  it  is  Death.  Gehenna^ 
on  the  other  hand,  always  stands  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  and  Tartarus  may  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  same  word. 
Hades,  therefore,  means  that  unknown  world 
into  which  the  dead  depart,  that  which  hides 
them  from  our  eyes,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
blank  feeUng  of  sorrow.  Into  Hades  Christ 
descended  at  His  death.  No  one  may  dognia- 
tise  beyond  what  is  written.  He  went  into 
the  unknown,  and  wherever  He  went  He  car- 
ried light.    Bishop  Heber  has  expressed  the 
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hope  which  the  article  of  the  Creed  is  in- 
tended to  express — 

**  Thou  art  gone  to  the  gnre,  bat  we  win  not  de- 

•  plore  thee ; 
Though  sorrow  and  darkness  enoompaas  the  tomb. 
The  Savioor  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 

thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  light  through  the 

gloom." 

For  Hades  cannot  be  other  than  gloomy  and 
dark  to  human  imagination,  and  when  Our 
Lord  tells  us  that  He  has  '*  the  keys  of  death 
and  Hades  '*  [Rev.  i.  18],  He  impUee  that  for 
those  who  beueve  in  Him  its  terrors  are  gone. 
The  prison-house  is  broken  and  the  captiyee 
delivered.  It  is  noticeable  that  neither  of 
these  words  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Of  the  twelve  uses  of  Gehenna,  eleven  are  in 
our  Lord's  own  speeches.  The  confusion  of 
the  translators  in  rendering  both  words  by 
"  Hell "  is  probably  owing  to  the  Protestant 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  with 
all  its  abuses.  In  the  first  days  of  tiie  Re- 
formed doctrine  a  too  rash  dogmatism  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  no  middle  state,  and  so 
Hades  was  confounded  with  Gehenna.  But 
the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  dying  robber 
seem  to  dispose  of  this.  We  cannot  regard 
His  death  as  being  immediately  followed  by 
His  entrance  into  Heaven.  Consequently  we 
are  bound  to  hold  the  belief  in  a  middle  state, 
of  hope  for  the  &uthf ul,  and  of  fear  for  the 
wicked.  But  beyond  this  we  are  in  ignor- 
ance. To  those  who  die  in  faith  and  trust 
there  is  the  certainty  that  their  hope  must 
be  now  fulfilled,  for  the  unknown  land  is 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Hell,  Descent  into. — The  Third  Article 
of  Religion  says :  '*  As  Christ  died  for  ns,  and 
was  buried,  so  also  it  is  believed  that  He  went 
down  into  hell."  Also  we  have  in  the  Creed 
*'  He  descended  into  hell/'  and  this  doctrine  is 
carried  out  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  tiiere  have  been  many  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  partly  on  account 
of  the  two  renderings  of  "  hell  '*  [see  above] 
and  also  because  of  the  doubtful  interpre- 
tation of  1  Peter  iii.  19.  Thus  this  Article 
has  been  interpreted  in  five  different  ways : — 
[1]  First,  that  descended  is  only  meant 
metaphorically,  implying  the  efiicacy  of 
Christ's  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
[2]  Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  and  torments  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  place  of  those  who  otherwise 
must  have  endured  them.  [3}  Thirdly,  that 
hell  here  means  the  grave ;  and  the  passage 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell "  signifies 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  body  in  the  grave." 
[4 1  Fourthly,  that  by  the  word  "  soul "  we  may 
imaerstand  the  nobler  part  distinguished  from 
the  body,  or  the  whole  person,  both  soul  and 
body,  or  the  living  soul  distinguished  from 
the  immortal  spirit.  And  that  '*  hell "  signi- 
fies merely  the  condition  of  men  in  death, 
and  thus   it   is  a  mere   repetition   of  the 


preceding  clause,  that  He  died.  [^5]  Fifthly,  it 
IS  genersdly  believed  in  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  soul  was  the  spirit  or  rational  part  of 
Christ — that  which  the^  Jews  could  not  kill — 
and  hell  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  This 
view  was  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers.  Others 
say  that  He  went  there  to  deliver  some  of 
the  suffering  souls,  and  translate  them  to  a 
place  of  happiness. 

Hellenists,  The,  included  [1]  those  who, 
though  Greeks  (Hellenes),  or  foreigners  by 
birth,  had  become  proselytes  of  the  Jewish 
religion;  [2]  Jews,  who,  retaining  the  true 
Hebrew  spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  adopted 
the  speech  and  all  outward  maimers  and  cus- 
toms of  the  cosmopolitan  and  all-pervading 
Greek  nations,  through  residence  in  foreign 
countries,  consequent  upon  the  Dispersion 
and  other  causes.  Thus  the  bcdy  of 
Hellenists  stood  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  exclusive  and  self-centred  Hebrews 
in  Palestine  and  the  outer  world  of  civilised 
heathendom,  and  in  so  far  were  the  means  of 
educating  the  former  in  higher  literary  and 
artistic  tastes,  in  broader  and  more  generous 
sympathies,  and  generally  in  that  idea  of  a 
Universal  Church  which  was  eventually  to 
spring  from  their  midst.  The  particular 
dialect  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  the 
Hellenists  spoke  and  wrote  was  called  the 
Hellenbtic  (or  common)  dialect ;  as  embody- 
ing^ Eastern  thought  and  expression  in  a 
Western  dress,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
widespread  infiuence  (especially  through  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament)  that  it  has 
had  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Christen- 
dom, the  study  of  its  literature,  its  grammatical 
forms,  and  od^er  phenomena,  though  still  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  backward  state,  is  one  of 
quite  unique  interest  and  importance. 

Helvetic  Confessions.— There  were 
two  of  these.  The  first  was  drawn  up  at 
Basle  by  delegates  from  Ziirich,  Berne,  Basle, 
Bchaffhausen,  and  other  Swiss  cantons,  in 
1536.  It  embodied  the  general  articles  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  specially  on  the  Eu- 
charist. It  was  in  Latin,  and  translated 
afterwards  into  German.  A  more  elaborate 
work  was  drawn  up  bv  Bullinger  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It  was  begun 
in  1564,  and  was  translated  into  German  and 
published  two  years  after.  The  first  Confecsion 
had  been  considered  too  short,  and  had  inclined 
towards  Lutheranism,  but  this  one  was  deemed 
wholly  satisfactory.  It  was  adopted  not  only 
in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Germany,  Scot- 
land, Poland,  Hungary,  and  France.  It  was 
translated  into  French  by  Theodore  Beau 

Helvidians,  The,  were  the  followers  of 
Helvidius,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  who  denied  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  wrote 
a  book  in  support  of  his  views,  quoting  two 
Fathers    of    the    Church,    Tertullian    and 
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Yictoriniis.  He  was  answered  by  St.  Jerome's 
Jk  perpetua  VirgirtitaU  £eata  Maria  advertut 
Sthidium  [383],  in  which  he  states  that  Hel- 
vidius  was  illiterate  and  obscure.  His  tenets 
were  condemned  at  Milan  and  Thessaly,  and 
in  the  seventh  century  Hildefonsus,  Arch- 
biahop  of  Toledo,  wrote  against  some  who  in 
Spain  tried  to  revive  the  flelvidian  opinion. 
No  part  of  Helvidius's  book  is  extant,  except 
the  passages  quoted  by  St.  Jerome.  The 
sect  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Antidico- 
MABiANrrES  [q.v.]. 

Hemero- Baptists  [Or.  <<  daily  bap- 
tists '*]. — A  sect  of  the  Jews,  so  called  from 
their  daily  ablutions,  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of 
spiritual  cleansing  from  sin.  They  seem  to 
have  been  a  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  from  whom 
they  only  differed  in  disbelieving  the  Resurrec- 
tion, with  the  Sadducees.  We  only  know  of 
the  sect  from  Hegesippus  and  Justin  Martyr. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  Mendseans  or 
Christians  of  St.  John.    [Mbndjeans.] 

Handarsoiiy  Albxakdbb  [b.  1583,  d, 
1646]. — One  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  brought  up  as 
an  Episcopalian,  but  became  a  Presbyterian, 
and  on  the  attempt  of  Archbishop  Laud  to 
establish  the  Lituingy  ^  Scotland,  was  one  of 
its  most  strenuous  opponents.  When  the  King 
yielded  and  came  to  Scotland  to  accept  the 
Covenant  and  to  preside  at  the  Parliament, 
Henderson  was  made  a  Royal  Chaplain  and 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  In  1643  he  went 
to  London  to  join  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  members. 
When  King  Charles,  baffled  in  warfare 
witti  the  English  Parliament,  resolved  to 
throw  himself  on  the  Scotch,  he  sent  for 
Henderson  to  Newcastle.  The  latter  was  in 
feeble  health,  but  went,  in  hope  of  being  a 
reconciler.  They  had  much  discussion,  but 
Henderson  saw  that  Charles  would  never  con- 
sent to  abolish  Episcopacy  in  England,  and 
as  his  health  grew  rapidly  worse  he  returned 
to  his  church  of  the  Ghrey  Friars,  in  Edin- 
burgh.   Here  eight  days  later  he  died. 

Eenderscm,  Ebsnbzeb,  D.D.  [b.  1784,  d. 
18d8]. — An  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  the  son  of 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  himself  a  Baptist.  He  became,  though  an 
active  minister,  a  brilliant  linguist,  and 
travelled  as  a  preacher  through  northern 
Europe,  always  eager  to  publish  new  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  languages  from  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  sealed  up.  Many  of  his  publica- 
tions were  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society. 
His  English  versions  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  his  com- 
mentaries,  are  highly  valued.  In  the  last 
portion  of  his  active  life  he  held  the  theo- 
h^cal  lectureship  at  Highbury  College. 

MengBtmbwegf  Ebnst  Wilhelm. — A 
celebrated  German  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1802  at  Fronderberg,  in.  Westphalia,  where 


his  father  was  a  clerg^rman.  He  was  educated 
at  home  till  he  w6nt,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  Oriental  and  philosophioal 
subiects,  studying  Aristotle  and  Freytag. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  adopted  rational- 
istic views,  but  on  going  to  Basle  in  1823 
he  came  under  influence  which  overcame 
this.  He  found  that  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession expressed  his  views,  and  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church.  In  the  next  year  he  went 
to  Berlin  and  became  Frivat-Docenty  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  against  ration- 
alism. In  1826  he  was  made  Extraordinary, 
and  1828  Ordinary  Doctor  of  Theology,  which 
post  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in 
1869,  exerting  an  influence  over  his  pupils 
second  only  to  that  of  Tholuck.  Among  his 
writings,  that  which  had  probably  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  day  is  the 
Evangelical  Church  Journaly  whioh  had  been 
planned  by  Le  Coq,  and  which  Hengstenberg 
edited  for  forty-two  years.  Its  motto  was 
"God*s  Word  and  the  Confession  of  the 
Church."  He  was  the  author  of  two 
treatises  : — Conoeming  the  Relation  of  the  Inner 
Word  to  the  Outers  and  Concerning  Pietism^ 
Mptticiem,  and  Separatism,  Among  his 
exegetical  works  are  Chrietology  of  the  Old 
Teatamenty  and  Commentariet  on  the  Psalms, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Ezekiel,  Job, 
Revelation,  and  St.  John's  €k)6pel,  history  of 
Balaam  and  his  prophecies,  lectures  on  the 
Passion,  contributions  to  the  introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
Egypt.  Of  all  these  latter  works  there  are 
English  translations  in  Clark's  Theological 
Library. 

Henoticoil  [i,e,  "bond  of  union"].— A 
document  put  forth  in  a.d.  482  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  with  the  assistance  of  Acacius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a  well- 
meant  but  futile  attempt  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  between  the  various  parties 
and  half-heresies  that  then  divided  the 
Church.  This  it  aimed  at  doing  by  ignoring 
the  minor  difficulties  and  differences,  es- 
pecially of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  and  asserting  only  the  funda- 
mental and  more  comprehensive  points  of  the 
faith  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  at 
the  Nicene  and  subsequent  Councils.  It  was, 
however,  satisfactory  neither  to  the  orthodox 
and  semi -orthodox  nor  to  the  heretics,  being 
condemned  by  Pope  Felix  II.,  and  failing 
everywhere,  through  sheer  feebleness  and 
want  of  practicability,  leaving  as  it  did  almost 
every  point  still  open  for  disagreement. 

Henrioians. — A  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, followers  of  the  monk  Henry  of  Cluny. 
He  preached  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Lausanne  was  the  first 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  from  here  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  formed  a  band  of  men 
into  a  sort  of  apostolic  society,  who  went  about 
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"before  their  master  carrying  banners  inscribed 
with  the  cross.  He  preached  boldly  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  rejected  the 
Baptism  of  Infants,  and  mocked  at  many  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Still,  his 
preaching  was  very  earnest,  and  attracted 
many  to  him.  He  was  allowed  by  Hildebeut 
DB  Layardin  [q.v.]  to  preach  at  Le  Mans 
during  Lent,  while  he  was  absent  at  Rome ; 
on  his  return  he  found  that  Henr^  had  com- 
pletely alienated  the  people  from  him.  Hilde- 
bert  requested  him  to  leave  the  diocese,  which 
he  did,  and  went  next  to  Provence,  but  was 
seized  by  Uie  Bishop  of  Aries ;  and  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  held  in  1134  under  Innocent  II., 
declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  condemned 
him  to  prison.  In  a  short  time  he  was  re- 
leased, when  he  for  some  years  laboured  in 
the  south  <k  France,  and  the  progress  of  his 
sect  was  so  alarming  that  Pope  Eug^e  UI. 
sent  the  Abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  preach 
against  him,  but  without  success.  Henry  was 
then  brought  before  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
in  1148,  and  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life;  he  died  very  soon  after. 

Htnxy  XV.y  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  was  bom  in  Pau,  in  Beam,  Dec. 
15th,  1553.  He  was  the  son  of  Antoine  do 
Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  after  whose 
death,  in  1535,  Antoine  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Henry  was  brought  up  in  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
Court  till  1566,  when  his  mother  recalled  him 
to  Pau,  where  she  Instructed  him  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines.  In  1569  he  joined  the 
Huguenot  party  at  La  Rochelle,  and  from 
that  time  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
their  ranks,  on  account  both  of  his  high  rank 
and  military  abilities.  In  1572,  his  mother 
dying  (it  is  said  of  poison),  Henry  became 
King  of  Navarre.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  At 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  it  was  at 
first  intended  that  Henry  should  be  one  of  the 
victims,  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
that  he  professed  Catholicism.  He  remained 
a  prisoner  in  Paris  till  1576,  when  he  escaped 
to  the  Huguenots  at  Alen^on  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  gained  many 
advantages.  In  1589  he  was  reconciled  to 
Henry  III.,  who  on  his  death-bod  named  him 
his  successor.  Half  his  subjects  were  opposed 
to  him  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  Savov,  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  all  claimed  the  throne.  Henry  gained 
advantages  at  Ivry  and  Arques,  £ind  at  last, 
in  1593,  it  was  settled  he  should  reig^n,  on 
condition  that  he  for  a  second  time  should  re- 
nounce his  faith.  This  he  did  formally  at 
St.  Denis.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1598 
that  all  France  submitted  to  him.  Henry 
at  on<^  began  to  promote  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
80  long  been  disturbed  by  civil  wars.    He 


established  new  manufactures,  introducing 
mulberry  trees  into  the  country,  and  so  pro- 
moting the  silk  trade.  He  b^utified  Paris, 
improved  the  French  roads,  and  encouraged 
men  of  learning.  It  is  said  that  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  the  national  debt  was  reduced 
from  330  millions  to  fifty  millions  of  Uvres. 
With  regard  to  religion,  his  conversion  was 
evidently  insincere.  In  his  internal  policy 
he  was  totally  impartial,  and  promulgated 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  redress  the  wrongs 
that  the  Protestants  had  suffered.  [Kantis, 
Edict  of.]  In  his  foreign  policy  his  views 
were  more  plainly  shown.  He  was  an  ally 
of  England,  supported  the  independence  of 
Holland,  took  part  with  the  German 
Protestants  against  Rudolph  II.,  and  was 
opposed  to  Rome  and  Spain.  This  was 
plainly  seen  by  his  Catholic  subiects.  His  life 
was  frequently  attempted,  and  he  was  at  last 
killed  by  a  Jesuit  named  RavaiUac  on  May 
14th,  1610.  He  was  deeply  regrett^  all  over 
France.  His  brilliant  qualities,  his  taste, 
his  humanity,  and  benevolence,  made  him 
much  beloved,  and  his  memory  is  still  popular 
in  France. 

Henzyt  Matthew. — An  eminent  Noncon- 
formist divine,  bom  in  1662,  at  a  farm-house 
called  Broad  Oak,  in  Flintshire,  died  of  apo- 
plexy on  the  way  from  Chester  to  London,  in 
1714.  He  was  educated  in  London,  and 
began  the  study  of  the  law  at  Gra3r*s  Ina 
in  1685 ;  but,  being  desirous  of  entenng  the 
ministry,  was  ordained  in  1687,  and  settled 
in  Chester  as  a  Dissenting  minister.  In  1712 
he  acci'pted  a  call  to  Hackney,  but  died  two 
years  after.  The  work  by  whicii  he  is  prin- 
cipally known  is  his  Exposition  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tettammt,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  finish;  it  is  useful  rather  as  a 
devotional  than  a  critical  commentary.  For 
homiletical  purposes  it  still  holds  its  ground 
among  the  best.  It  has  been  much  u^  and 
praised  by  three  great  Nonconformist  preachers, 
Robert  Hall,  Whitfield,  and  Spurgeon. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention,  /*»- 
guiry  into  the  Nature  of  Schism ;  Scripture 
Catechism;  Comtnunicant^s  Comptmitm ;  and 
some  Sermons, 

Henry,  Philip  [b,  1631,  d,  16961.  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Whitehall 
(his  father  holding  an  office  at  Court),  and 
received  his  early  education  at  Westmmster, 
whence,  in  1648,  he  proceeded  to  Christ 
Church  Oxford.  He  was  pres^it  with  his 
father  at  th^  beheading  of  Charles  I.  He 
took  his  B.A.  in  1651,  his  MJL  in  1652. 
preached  his  first  sermon  the  following  Janu- 
ary, and  in  1669  became  vicar  of  Worthcn- 
bury,  in  Flintshire.  At  the  R€«<toration  he 
refused  to  assent  to  the  Act  of  UniformitT> 
and  in  consequence  gave  up  his  living,  and 
after  that  lived  chiefly  at  Broad  Oak.  Id 
1669,  when  the  violent  operation  of  the  Five- 
Mile   Act   began  to  abate,  he  occasionally 
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Vteacb.e(L  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
parity  of  life  ami  consistent  conduct,  of  piety 
and  humility.  At  Worthenbury,  where  lie 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  he  obtained  the  epithet  otMeavefify 
Hmry. 

Eeraoleoiiites.— A  branch  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  who  took  their  name  and  heterodoxy 
from  Heradeon,  of  whom  Origen  gives  a  long 
account  in  his  commentary  on  St.  John.  He 
is  represented 'by  Epi|)hanius  as  a  person  who 
refined  in  manj  points  upon  the  Gnostic 
divinity ;  but  this  was  not  aone  without  re- 
serration  and  keejnng  close  to  the  main 
articles.  To  make  himself  the  head  of  a  sect, 
he  went  off  from  the  usual  exposition  of 
many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  altered 
the  reading  to  make  it  comply  with  his 
notions.  'Diufi  he  taught  that  by  the  words 
in  St  John,  "  All  things  were  made  by  Him  "  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  World.  The  World, 
which  he  calls  jE<m,  was  not  made,  he  says,  by 
the  Word,  but  that  He  was  only  the  occasional 
cause  of  its  being  created  by  Demiurgus. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets,  he  said,  were 
not  inspired ;  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  really 
a  foic$  which  directed  to  the  Messiah  or 
Saviour;  and  the  former  prophets  were 
nothing  but  random  sounds  in  the  air  without 
any  meaning.  These  Gnostics,  in  confidence 
of  their  superiority  of  knowledge,  advanced 
ftrange  paradoxes  under  pretence  of  explaiu- 
ing  the  Scriptoxes  in  a  more  spiritual  and  sub- 
lime manner. 

fltozbertf  Edwabd,  Lobd  Hebrbrt  of 
Cherbubt,  a  celebrated  deistical  writer,  was 
honi  at  Montgomery,  in  1581.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  XJniTersity  College,  Oxford,  and 
^cnt  abroad  in  1600,  merely  with  the  design 
of  ttght-seeing,  but  joined  the  English  then 
•erring  in  the  Netherlands,  and  disting^shed 
himself  by  his  brarery.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
After  this  he  spent  some  years  abroad,  and  at 
one  time  fought  under  Maurice  of  Orange. 
At  length  he  returned  to  England,  intendmg 
toderoto  himself  to  study  and  philosophicfd 
inauiry ;  but  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  sent  in  1618  as  Ambassador  to  France  to 
promote  an  alliance  with  England.  He  was 
'^called  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
ConnitaUe  de  Luynes,  but  on  his  death 
^>ecame  once  more  Ambassador  at  Paris,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  and  published  his  first 
^oA,  TrtutaUisds  VeriUUe,  etc.,  in  1624.  The 
next  year  he  was  created  a  Baron  of  the  Eing- 
<^  of  Ireland,  and  in  1631  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
K^ms  at  first  to  have  sided  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  to  have  returned  to  his  alle- 
Sttooe  to  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1648.  Two 
posthumous  worics  were  published  of  his.  Ex* 
P^itic  Buekinghami  Lucit  in  Ream  Intulam, 
»nd  the  Xi/<f  and  Reifn  of  Henry  VIIL  He 
^rot©  his  own  biography,  which  was  printed 


by  Horace  Walpole  in  1784.  He  has  left 
us  the  result  of  his  speculations  in  two 
treatises,  de  VeriUUe  and  de  Religione  Oentu 
lium.  He  was  far  from  being  a  eeepHe  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  His  speculations 
are  philosophical  rather  than  critical ;  he  offers 
solutions  rather  than  starts  difficulties;  he 
sa^  religion  is  founded  on  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  Gh)d  and  of  Divine  things,  not 
on  revelation  or  historical  tradition ;  hem^UEes 
his  own  religion  of  reasoning  rest  on  the 
following  grounds : — **  There  is  a  €K>d  whom 
man  ought  to  honour  and  reverence  ;  a  life  of 
holiness  is  the  most  acceptable  worship  that 
can  be  offered  Him ;  sinners  must  repent  them 
of  their  sins  and  strive  to  become  better ;  and 
after  death  everyone  must  expect  the  rewards 
or  penalties  befitting  the  acts  of  this  life." 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Hobbbs  of 
Malmbsbubt  [q.v.],  to  whose  principles  he 
was  directly  opposed,  though  they  not  infre- 
quently amved  at  the  same  results. 

Serberty  Gbobob,  one  of  the  saintliest 
characters  which  the  English  Churdi  has 
produced  since  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at 
Montgomerv,  in  1593.  On  the  side  of  his  father, 
who  cued  wnen  he  was  four  years  old,  he  was 
connected  with  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke,  to  which  connection  he  owed 
what  little  of  worldly  advancement  his  short 
life  enjoyed;  while  to  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  of  High  Arch,  county 
Salop,  as  to  a  second  St.  Monica,  he  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his- personal  holiness  and 
spirituality.  His  eldest  brother  Edward  was  the 
above  famous  philosopher  and  historian.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  George,  with  two  other 
brothers,  was  educated  at  home  by  a  resident 
chaplain,  under  his  mother's  eye,  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Westminster.  There  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  from  thence  was  transplanted  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whore  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  sufficient  diligence  to  be 
elected  Fellow  of  that  society  in  161 4,  and  five 
years  after,  when  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  was 
called  abroad  on  the  King's  business,  he  was 
appointed  Public  Orator  to  the  Univeisity — a 
post  which  he  held  for  the  next  eight  years. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  a  political  career  by  prefer- 
ence, and  did  in  fact  make  such  progress  in 
the  King's  favour  at  Court  as  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sinecure  appointment  which  secured 
him  an  income  of  jt  120  a  year ;  but  the  death 
both  of  the  King  and  of  his  two  patrons,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marqms  of  Hamil- 
ton, put  an  end  to  all  such  hopes,  and,  his 
mother's  earnest  desires  at  length  prevailing 
with  him,  he  resolved  to  take  Holy  Orders. 
The  exact  date  of  his  ordination  as  deacon  is 
unrecorded,  but  in  1626  he  received  the  pre- 
bend of  Layton  Ecclesia,  county  Huntinp^don — 
a  inreferment,  however,  which  did  not  mvolve 
the  cure  of  souls.    Nevertheless,  he  spent  a 
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conBiderable  portion  of  the  prebendal  estate, 
whidi  lay  in  the  parish,  in  restoring  its  dila- 
pidated church.  Next  year,  to  his  inexpress- 
ible grief,  he  lost  his  mother,  after  a  period 
of  great  suffering ;  almost  immediately  upon 
which  he  resigned  his  post  at' Cambridge,  and 
in  1629,  becoming  himself  weak  in  health, 
went  for  change  of  air,  first  to  stay  with  his 
brother.  Sir  Henrys,  at  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
and  then  for  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  at 
Dauntsey,  in  Wiltshire,  who  was  the  brother 
of  his  mother's  second  husband.  There, 
by  dint  of  careful  dieting  and  rest  from  study, 
he  contrived  in  great  measure  to  recruit  fais 
strength.  About  this  time  he  resolved  upon 
two  important  steps,  viz.  marriage  and  taking 
priest's  Orders.  The  first  he  effected  in  a 
way  somewhat  curious  for  its  summariness. 
A  kinsman  of  Lord  Danby*s  who  lived  not  far 
away,  had  frequently  before  his  death  (which 
occurred  before  Herbert  came  to  Dauntsey), 
expressed  his  willingness  and  even  desire  that 
Mr.  George  Herbert  should  marry  one  of  the 
nine  daughters  with  whom  Heaven  had  blessed 
him ;  **  but  rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any 
other,  because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter,*' 
says  Walton  in  his  life.  And  Jane  it  was  to 
be  ;  for  thus  as  by  invisible  bonds  they  were 
drawn  to  one  another,  even  before  actual 
acquaintance,  and  three  days  after  their  first 
interview  (*'  at  which  a  mutual  affection  en- 
tered into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror 
enters  into  a  surprised  city"),  the  lady 
"chang^  her  name  into  Herbert."  His 
second  resolution  was  not  much  longer  deferred 
for  its  fulfilment.  For  about  three  months 
after  his  marriage  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Curie 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  rendered 
vacant  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire, 
which,  though  pro  hoe  viee  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  was  ordinarily  under  the  patronage  of 
his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Accord- 
ingly the  Earl  asked  that  the  living  might  be 
ofl!ered  to  George  Herbert,  and  his  request 
was  granted.  Herbert  hesitated  for  a  while, 
from  his  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  in- 
curred. There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  feel- 
ing among  his  friends  that  the  life  and  duties 
of  a  country  clergyman  (then  much  degraded) 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  This 
idea,  though  generally  rife  at  the  time,  was 
quite  foreign  to  Herbert's  pure  and  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  sacred  ofSce ;  and  after  an  in- 
terview with  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
his  scruples  were  at  length  overcome,  he 
assumed  the  distinctive  canonical  dress  then 
worn  by  the  beneficed  clergy,  was  inducted 
with  the  usual  formalities  into  his  living,  and 
at  the  next  Ember- tide  received  priest's  Orders. 
Here,  in  this  tiny  country  village,  he  spent  the 
remaining  two  years  and  a  few  months  of  his 
life.  A  full  and  exquisitely  touching  de- 
scription of  his  labours  as  a  parish  priest 
during  this  period  is  to  be  found,  and  should 
be  read  by  everyone,  in  the  pages  of  his 
biogn^her  and  friend,  Izaak  Walton.    At 


Bemerton  he  died  in  1632  (or  3),  and  was  buried 
under  the  altar  in  his  own  church.  As  a 
writer  and  a  poet,  George  Herbert  had  cloee 
affinities  with  and  shared  the  faults  and  graces 
of  those  many  literary  men  whom  he  also 
numbered  among  his  b^  friends  and  admirers. 
Such  were  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  of  Little  Gidding.  The  word-conceits 
and  fontastic  wit,  often  leading  to  obscurity 
and  frigidity,  which  characterise  the  whole 
of  this  school  and  period,  are  compensated  for, 
perhaps  more  abundantly  in  George  Hubert 
than  in  others,  by  a  real  beauty  and  the  finest 
poetic  feeling,  and  by  an  air  of  int^ise  holi- 
ness and  sincerity  which  breathes  in  almost 
every  line  that  he  wrote.  Of  his  prose  writing?, 
which  are  on  the  whole  less  strained  and 
purer  in  style  than  his  poetry,  A  Priest  to  the 
TempU  is  as  exquisite  and  as  fascinating  a 
work  as  was  ever  produced,  and  has  without 
doubt  helped  many  a  clergyman  to  model  his 
life  more  conformably  to  the  Master*8  pattern* 
His  chief  poetical  work  is  ax^ollection  of  lyrics, 
suggested  by  the  CThristian  seasons,  or  de-. 
scriptive  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  aspira- 
tions, entitled  The  Tetnple,  which  is  studded 
throughout  with  the  choicest  g^ms  of  thought 
and  phrase.  Besides  these,  there  survive  a 
great  number  of  his  effusions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  English  and  Latin  letters,  and 
the  Jaeula  Prudentum^  this  latter  a  collection 
of  oracular  sayings,  partly  no  doabt  original, 
and  partly  drawn  from  various  sources. 

Herbert.  William,  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  nad  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing. He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  became  prior  of 
Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  but  removed  to  England 
on  the  invitation  of  William  Rufus,  at  whose 
court  he  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased 
the  bishopric  of  Thetford,  for  which  simoniacal 
act  he  was  commanded  by  Pope  Paschal  II., 
by  way  of  penance,  to  build  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  He  translated  the  See  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  built  the  catiiedral 
there  at  his  own  cost ;  he  also  built  the  epi- 
scopal palace,  two  churches  at  Norwich,  one  at 
Elmham,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at  Yarmotdh. 
He  died  1119. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottpried. — ^A  German 
theologian  and  metaphysician  [b.  1744,  d, 
1803].  He  was  a  friend  of  Kant,  and  after- 
wards of  Goethe,  and  first  became  known  as  a 
teacher  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Riga,  and  a 
powerful  preacher  there.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  (Dourt  Preacher  at  Biichbcrg.  By 
the  charm  of  his  writing  he  was  able  to  im- 
press his  views  on  the  popidar  mind,  and  was 
one  of  the  writers  who  established  that 
principle  of  Biblical  exegesis  which  has  now 
become  as  a  commonplace,  that  the  Bible  is 
not  one  dogmatical  system,  but  a  collection  of 
literature  of  many  ages,  countries,  and  minds, 
each  portion  of  which  has  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  light  of   its   historical  and  mental 
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suiroundmgs.  HeisoneofthemostconspicuouB 
Hmnanists  of  the  nineteenth  centuT}'.  [Human- 
ists.] In  the  preface  to  his  Ideas  on  the  FhiUh 
topky  of  tJu  History  of  Mankind,  he  touchingly 
expresses  the  craving  of  an  author  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  for  a  mutual  sense  of 
communion,  and  then  continues  as  follows : — 
**  In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  philosophy  of 
human  history,  such  a  buxnanity  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  is,  I  think,  an  agreeable  and 
primary  duty.  He  who  wrote  this  was  a  man, 
and  thou  art  a  man  who  readest.  He  might 
err,  and  perhaps  has  erred.  Thou  hast  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  has  not,  and  might 
have ;  use,  then,  what  then  canst,  and  recognise 
his  good  purpose.  Instead  of  blaming  him, 
improve  what  he  has  done,  raise  his  building 
higher.  With  feeble  hand  he  laid  some  of 
the  first  stones  of  a  buOding  which  it  will 
i^uire  centuries  to  complete;  happy  when 
these  stones  are  covered  with  earth  and  are 
forgotten,  like  him  who  brought  them,  if  on 
th^  or  on  some  other  ground,  that  more 
beautiful  building  shall  be  raised.'*  His6^Am^- 
Uehe  Sehriflen  ^ve  the  first  impulse  to  that 
great  mass  of  hterature  which  has  so  wonder- 
fully marked  the  nineteenth  century,  known 
as  the  various  Lives  of  Christ  There  can 
be  no  i^uestion  that  he  had  a  warm  affection 
for  Christianity,  though  it  may  be  matter  of 
doubt  as  to  what  is  his  dogmatic  position. 
To  some  he  has  appeared  a  Pantheist,  express- 
ing a  passionate  admiration  for  the  discourses 
of  Christ  as  the  most  perfect  utterance  of 
humanity  that  the  world  has  seen.  This 
opinion,  however,  appears  due  to  an  undue 
maA  of  the  Panthei^ic  element  in  religion, 
and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  Herder  had 
attained  to  a  personal  ^th  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

SerafSordf  Bishopric  of. — It  is  very  un- 
certain at  what  date  this  See  was  founded,  but 
it  is  recorded  that  there  were  bishops  of  the 
eariy  British  Church  here  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Archbishop  TJssher  says  that  in  644 
there  was  u  See  of  Hereford.  About  676 
Putta,  who  had  previously  been  Bishop  of 
Boehester,  was  translated  to  Hereford  by 
Archbishop  Theodore.  The  first  record  of  a 
cathedral  there  is  that,  about  830,  a  stone  church 
was  built  for  this  purpose  by  Milfrid,  ruler  of 
Herda;  this  An^fo-Saxon  church  lasted  for 
about  two  centunes.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  by  Bishop 
Ethelstan,  but  was  very  shortly  afterwards 
burnt  by  the  Welsh  under  Algar,  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales.  Then 
Bobert  of  Lorraine,  or  de  Losinga,  consecrated 
Bi^iop  of  Hereford  in  1079,  began  to  recon- 
struct the  cathedraL  Bishop  Haynelm  (1107- 
\h)  continued  the  work,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Bobert  de  Betun  (1131-48).  It 
was  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and  St.  Ethelbcot, 
tod  was  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
three  bays  far  the  dioir,  an  eastern  apse,  a 


central  tower,  and  eight  bays  for  the  nave. 
Bishop  de  Vere  (1186-99)  commenced  the 
eastern  transepts.  The  Lady  C^pel  was 
built  between  1226  and  1246  ;  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir  in  1250.  The  north  transept  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Acquablaoca,  and 
completed  by  Swinfield  about  1288,  who  also 
built  the  north  porch,  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
the  presbytery  aisles,  and  the  north-east 
transept  The  central  tower  was  commenced 
about  1320.  Succeeding  bishops  made  addi- 
tions, and  it  was  completed  about  1530  by 
Bishop  Booth,  who  erected  the  northern  outer 
porch.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  thus 
extended  over  440  years.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1786,  the  west  end  fell,  and  its  restoration  was 
unhappily  confided  to  Wyatt,  who  destroyed 
the  Gorman  work  of  the  triforium  and  clere- 
story, and  replaced  it  with  bastard  Early 
English.  Wj'att's  work  at  Hereford  is  prob- 
ably the  ugliest  disfigurement  whidi  any 
English  cathedral  has  ever  imdergone.  More 
alterations  were  carried  out  between  1841 
and  1852  by  Mr.  Cottingham,  but  in  1858  the 
final  work  was  happily  entrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  completed  in  1863. 

King  Ethelbert,  who  was  murdered  by 
Offa,  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  first 
Saxon  church  on  this  spot.  Hereford  cathe- 
dral contains  maiw  fine  monuments ;  the  chief 
is  the  shrine  of  fiishop  Cantilupe  [1275-82], 
the  ^eat  saint  of  Hereford,  and  the  last 
Enghshman  canonised  before  the  Reformation. 
In  the  cathedral  is  preserved  a  most  remark- 
able Map  of  the  Wm-ldy  the  work  of  Bichard 
de  Haldmgham  and  Lafford,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
he  was  prebendary  of  Hereford  in  1306. 
List  of  Bishops  op  Hkbspobd. 
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Putta.       . 

.       676 

Bobert  FfoUiott 

1174 

Tvrhtel       . 
Torhtbere  . 

688 

William  de  Vere. 

1186 

.       710 

Giles  de  Brace   . 

120O 

Wohlstod 

Hugb  de  Mapenore  1216 

Cuthbert     . 

786 

Hugh  Ff  olliott   . 

1219 

Poddft.       . 

.       741 

Balph  Maidstone 

1234 

Heoca  . 

.       768 

Peter      d'Aoqua- 

Ceadda.       . 

blanca 

1240 

Aldberht    . 

;       777 

John  Breton 

1269 

Eme   .       . 

.      c785 

Thomas  Cantilupe 
Bichard  »winftefd 

1275 

Ceolmund  . 

.      0788 

1283 

Utel    .       . 

.      c798 

Adam  Orlton 

1317 

Wulfhard   . 

.       800 

Thomas  Charlton 

1827 

Beonna 

.        828 

John  Trilleck     . 

1344 

Eadnlf.       , 

.      c636 

Lewis  Charlton  . 

1361 

Cathwulf    . 

.      0838 

William  Court^nay  1370 

Muoel 

John  Gilbert       . 

1375 

Deorlaf 

.      c866 

John  Trevenant . 

1389 

CyBomund  • 

.      0888 

Bobert  MascaU  . 

1404 

SSelm     '. 

.      c901 

Edmund  Lacy     . 

1417 

.      0930 

Thomas  Polton  . 

1420 

Wulfhehn  ^ 

.      c939 

Thomas  Spofford 

1422 

Alfrio.       . 

.      0941 

Biobard       Bean- 

Athulf.       . 

.      0073 

champ     . 

1449 

EthelBtan    . 

.      1012 

Beginald  Boulers 

1451 

Leofgar       . 

.      1056 

John  Stanbery   . 

1453 

Walter. 

.      1061 

Thomas  Milling . 

1474 

Bobert  de  Losinga  1079 

Edmund  Audley. 

1492 

Gerard. 

.      1096 

Hadrian   de  048- 

Beinhehn    . 

.      1107 

tello 

1502 

GeoflEreyd6( 
Bichard       . 

:Mve     1115 

Bichard  Mayew . 

1504 

.      U21 

Charles  Booth    . 

1516 

Bobert  de  Bethune  1131 

Edward  Fox 

1535 

GUbert  Ff olliott.      1148 

John  Skip   .        . 

1539 

Bobert  deMaledonUes 

JohnHa^ 

1553 
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PhiUp  Bi»e        .  1713 

Benjamin  Hoadly  1721 

Henry  Egerton  .  17M 

James  Beanderk  1746 

John  Harley       .  1787 

John  Butler.       .  1788 
Pfolliott    H.    W. 

CornewalL  1808 

John  Luzmoore .  1808 
Qeorge   I.    Hunt- 

ins^ord     . 
Edward  Grey      . 

Thomas  Mnsgrave  1837 

Benn  J>.  Hampden  1848 

James  Atlaj       .  1868 


1815 
1832 
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BobertParfew,or 
Wharton .        .      1554 

John  Soorr .       .      1559 

Herbert  West&ling  1580 

Bobert  Bennett  .      1603 

Francis  Gkxlwin .      1617 

Augustine  Lindsell  1684 

MaUhewWren  .      1635 

Theoptoilus  Field     1635 

Oeorge  Coke       .     1636 

Nicolas  Monk     .      1661 

Herbert  Croft     .      1662 

GUbert  Ironside .      1601 

Humfrey  Hum- 
phries      .       .      1701 

Sereford,  Use  of.    [Uses.] 

Seresy  [C^r.  hairesu,  "choice"]  sig- 
nifies  a  personal  choice  of  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  the  fact  of  holding  an  erroneous 
opinion  does  not  make  a  man  a  heretic :  he 
may  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  and  not  dis- 
cerned his  error,  or  may  hold  it  in  invincible 
ignorance.  That  heresies  of  a  fundamental  cha- 
racter,  because  subversive  of  Christian  truth, 
and  therefore  necessarily  of  Christian  morals, 
have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  have  Scriptural  evidence  to  show. 
In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  were  the 
Jtsdaiaertf  who  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  Nieolaitaiu  [Rev.  ii.J,  Bffmenmu 
and  Philetm  [2  Tim.  ii.  17],  Simon  Magua^ 
Cerinthut,  The  tenets  of  the  principal  here- 
siarchs  who  have  denied  the  orthodox  faith 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
But  the  following  table  will  be  found  useful  as 
a  general  classification  of  the  principal  points 
concerning  which  men  have  departed  from 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

I.— BsoA&Dive  THx  Cbsatioh,  akd  thb  OUGXir  OF 
Evil. 
The  Gnostics  and  the  Maniohmans  denied  tbMt  God 
was  maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  inridble ;  afhming  that  matter  is  eternal 
and  evil  in  its  own  nature. 

TL—RmQAMDisQ  THB  TRXimT.    [See  Ath.  Creed, 
▼.  3-28.] 

The  Montan^sts  denied  the  Trinity  in  TTnitf, 
and  Divided  the  Substance,  affirming  the  $eparate 
personality  of  the  Son,  and  regarding  Montanns 
nimself  as  a  Paraclete.  They  were  <marged  with 
Triih§i»m,  t.e.  holding  the  Trinity,  but  denying  the 
Unity. 

The  Psllanthropist  Honarchians  (Theodotns, 
Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata),  with  the  Ebionitee, 
Carpocrates,  and  the  Arians,  denied  by  implication 
tbe  Unity  in  Trinity,  affirming  that  God  the 
Father  is  the  onlv  Qod  without  the  distinction  of 
p^sons ;  thus  holding  the  Unity,  but  denying  the 

The  Macedonians  excluded  the  Holy  Qhost  from 
the  Oodhead,  and  so  denied  the  Trinity,  though 
therr  acknowledged  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  Patripassian  Monarchians  (Praxeas,  Sabellins, 
Noetus),  with  the  Fhotinians,  agreed  with  the 
Psilantiunopist  Monarchians  in  rejecting  the  distinc- 
tion of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  They  denied  that 
there  is  One  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Con> 
founded  the  Persons ;  affirming  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  only  manifestations  of  one 
and  the  same  Person,  performing  different  functions 
as  Creator,  Uedeemer,  and  Inspirer. 


IIL— B«eASD»GTiniPsB80xopCKaiBi.   [See Ath. 

Creed,  v.  29-48.] 

[al  The  Divint  Natwn. 

Arius  denied  that  Christ  was  begotten  of  ffis 

Father  before  aU  Worlds ;  that  He  is  Very  Ood  of 

Very  God,  of  one  sabstanoe  with  the  Father :  that 

the  Godhead  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 

one,   their  glory  equal,  their  maleety  oo-etemsl, 

with  the  Godheiad.  the  Glory  and  tbe  Majesty  of 

the  Father ;  and  that  tbe  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are 

nnoreate,  eternal,  and  almighty.    He  affirmed  that 

Christ  was  made  out  of  noUiing  by  the  Father,  and 

was  only  the  highest  of  createof  beings.    [Council  of 

NicflBa,  A.D.  325.] 

The  Semi-Arians  also  denied  the  oo-equal  and  eo- 
etemal  Godhead  of  Christ ;  but  th^  allowed  that 
He  is,  in  a  sense,  of  one  nature  with  the  Father, 
affirming  that  '*  the  Son  i$  like  the  Father  ia  aU  thing* 
acoordimg  to  the  Soripturee,"  [Synod  of  Rimini,  a.d. 
350.] 

The  Acadans  went  beyond  Arias,  and  affirmed 
that  "the  Nature  of  Chnet  ie  different  from  that  cf 
Om  FaXhrnr 

The  Afltians  went  boyond  the  Anarjans,  and 
affirmed  that  *'  Chriet  ie  wiUke  the  Father  both  m 
Nature  and  WiU."    [Synod  of  Antiooh,  a.d.  961.1 

The  Psilanthroplst  Monarchians,  with  the  EUon- 
ites  and  Carpocrates,  denied  that  Christ  was  any- 
thing more  than  man. 

[b]  The  Hvman  Natneta, 

Yalentinns  denied  thai  Christ  partook  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Virgin,  t.f.  that  He  was  Incarnate 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Man  of  the  subetanoeof  His 
mother. 

Tatiaa  denied  tiiat  Christ  was  Perieot  Man,  sflrm- 
ing  that  His  body  was  of  peculiar,  heavenly  testore, 
and  not  a  real  human  body. 

liani,  and  all  others  who  were  Docets,  in  like 
manner  denied  that  Christ  is  Perfect  Man. 

Apolliiiaris  denied  that  Christ  is  Perfect  Man,  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting,  affinn- 
ing  that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  has  not  tiie 
reasonable  human  souL  As  Arius  denied  that  He 
is  of  the  same  nature  witii  God,  ApoUinaris  denied 
that  He  is  of  the  same  nature  with  man. 

The  Monophysites,  who  said  that  Christ  had  bat 
one  nature,  and  the  Monothelites,  who  raid  that 
He  has  but  one  will,  though  the^  admitted  the 
original  periection  of  Christ's  nnnum  natnxe, 
denied  its  present  perfection. 

[c]  The  Union  of  the  Tico  IToturM. 

Cerinthus  and  Basilides  denied  the  perfect  and 
eternal  union,  affirming  that  Christ  the  Son  oi  the 
Father  dwelt  in  the  Man  Jesus  only  bom  the 
Baptism  till  the  Crudflzion. 

Kestorius  (or  his  foliowers  in  his  aaae)  denied 
the  Unity  of  Person  in  Christ,  and  mads  Him  oat 
to  be  two,  not  one  Christ.  He  not  only  dietin- 
oviehed  the  natures,  but  divided  th«m.  [Coondl  of 
Ephesus,  iuD.  490.1 

fiu^ches,  and  his  foUowen,  the  Mooophysites 
and  Jacobites,  denied  that  Christ  now  exists  «« 
two  whole  and  perieot  natures,  Utougfa  th^  ad- 
mitted that  He  was  originally  of  them,  in  whieh 
thejr  differed  from  ApoUinaris.  They  resaided 
Christ  as  one  altogether,  by  confusion  ol  sub- 
stance, and  did  not  cUstinguish  the  natures.  (CouDdl 
of  Chaloedon,  a.d.  45L]  Nestorius  divided  tite 
Natures,  Eutychee  confounded  them;  wheteasthe 
Catholic  doctrine  is  that  we  ought  to  dietioigwh  bat 
not  to  divide  them. 

IV.— BKaABTOlTG  THC  HOLT  GBOST. 

Arius  had,  by  implication,  denied  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  Lord,  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  is  Lord. 

The  Macedonians  denied  the  Godhead  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  i.e.  that  He  is  the  Lord,  and  ^ 
Giver  of  Life ;  bat  some  of  than  also  denied  Hn 
Personality,  affirming  that  the  name  Holy  Qhoet 
denotes  no  more  than  an  influmoa  proceeding  flram 
the  Father.    [Council  of  Constantinople,  a.^  88L] 

Hermann^  Ajchblshop  of  Cologne  f^. 
14  n,d,l 552].— A  conspicuous  chaTmctorifl  w 
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bktory  of  the  Beformation.  Becognising  the 
troth  which  underlay  the  Reform  moyement, 
and  especially  the  teaching  of  Luther  re- 
specting the  jnstification  of  man,  he  intro- 
duced many  reforma  into  his  diocese,  whilst 
he  was  anxious  not  to  separate  entirely  from 
the  Chorch  of  Borne,  but  to  preserve  the 
tmity  with  the  past.  In  1 54  3  he  met  with  such 
opposition  from  his  chapter,  as  resulted  in  the 
interference  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  deposition 
of  tiie  Ardibishop.  In  1 543  he  invited  Melanc- 
thon  and  Bucer  to  draw  up  a  Scriptural  form 
of  doctrine  and  worship  for  his  subjects.  This 
book  was  called  the  Consultation  of  Hermann, 
frimee' ArehbUhop  of  Cologney  and  contained 
directions  for  the  public  services  and  admuus- 
tittion  of  the  sacraments,  with  forms  of  prayer 
and  a  Utany,  and  also  expositions  of  sevOTal 
points  of  ^th  and  duty.  It  was  published 
m  German  in  1543,  in  Latin  in  1545,  and  in 
£nghsh  in  1647.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
Contultsium  for  parts  of  our  Communion  Ser- 
vice, viz.  the  General  Confession,  the  Absolu- 
tion, the  Comfortable  Words;  for  the  Beformed 
Service  of  Baptism,  which  waa  copied  from 
Lather ;  and  largely  for  the  Litany,  especially 
the  part  which  pleads  for  mercy  by  the  raasion 
ofOirist. 

Kemuui. — An  early  Christian  writer,  one 
of  those  included  under  the  title  of  **the 
Apostolical  Fathers."  Orig^en,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome  declare  him  to  be  the  same  that  St. 
Paal  ealutea  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Some  call  him  Hermes,  which  gave 
occasion  to  some  modem  authors  to  attribute 
his  book  to  a  certain  Hermes,  Pope  Pius  I.'s 
brother ;  but  all  the  ancients  name  him  con- 
stantly Hennas,  and  Jerome  observes  that  the 
anther  of  that  book  was  a  Grecian,  and  con- 
leqoently  more  known  to  the  Gredans  than 
to  ^e  Latins,  which  could  not  be  if  Pope 
Kns's  brother  were  author  of  it.  The  work 
of  Hennas,  which  is  found  among  the  Apo- 
itolical  Fathem,  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  The  Shepherd,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  entitled  Eeelesia,  contains 
foor  visions  which  the  author  saw.  In  the  first 
two  a  lady  appears  to  him,  warns  him  against 
evil  thoughts  and  against  his  neglect  of  his 
t^uldren.  In  the  third  he  sees  six  young  men 
holding  a  palace,  and  the  lady  explains  that 
it  represents  the  building  of  the  Church 
Trinmphant.  The  fourth  reveals  the  trial  and 
tribnlaiion  which  is  about  to  come  upon  men. 
The  second  part  relates  twelve  Instructions 
or  commands,  delivered  by  a  guardian  angel 
in  the  shape  of  a  grave  pastor.  They  com- 
pose such  subjects  as  that  we  must  believe  in 
ope  God,  must  avoid  detraction,  lying,  dis- 
omnlation,  that  the  heart  must  be  sober  and 
patient,  that  prayer  must  be  continual,  un- 
^onbting,  earnest,  and  that  the  commands  of 
Oodare  not  impossible.  The  third  part  contains 
ten  tiwtilitudee,  by  which  the  auuor  was  in- 

■tnicted  in  the  precepts  of  happiness   and 


Christianitv.  The  Great  Tribulation,  men- 
tioned in  his  fourth  vision,  is  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond and  Dodwell  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  it 
must  have  been  written  before  the  year  70, 
in  which  that  city  was  sacked  and  demolished 
by  Titus.  Archbishop  Wake,  however,  thinks 
tne  reference  is  to  the  persecution  under 
Domitian.  The  book  was  received  formerly 
in  some  churches  as  canonical,  and  Ireoceus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian, 
quote  it  as  a  book  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
but  it  was  looked  upon  by  other  Churches 
only  as  a  useful  and  edifying  book.  The 
voice  of  the  Church  decided  against  its  canon- 
icity,  and  some  writers  have  treated  it  with 
immeasured  contempt.  Wake,  as  was  his 
wont,  gives  his  judgment  dispassionately. 
He  says :  *'  That  there  are  many  useful  things 
in  it,  especially  in  the  second,  and  as  I  think, 
the  best  part  of  it,  cannot  be  denied.  And  for 
the  other  two  it  must  be  considered  that  though 
such  visions  as  we  there  read  of,  being  no 
longer  continued  to  these  latter  ages,  may 
warrantably  be  despised  in  the  pretenders  of 
the  present  da^,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
at  the  time  this  book  was  written,  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  very 
frequent,  and  we  need  not  question  but  that 
such  revelations  too,  among  the  rest,  were 
communicated  to  holy  men  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church." 

HermenentM  [Gr.  « interpreters  "1— 
They  were  oflScers  in  the  Church  who  had 
to  render  one  langua^  into  another,  as  there 
was  occasion,  both  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people;  this  office  would  be  chiefly  in 
Churohes  where  the  people  spoke  different 
languages,  as  in  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac  and  others 
Greek,  and  in  the  Amcan  Churches,  where 
some  spoke  Latin  and  others  Punic. 

Hermiaiui. — An  heretical  sect,  who,  with 
the  Seleudans,  refused  the  use  of  baptism  by 
water,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  insti* 
tuted  by  Christ.  Their  authority  was  tlu 
words  of  St.  John,  "  I  baptise  you  with  water, 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptise 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ; "  the 
very  same  text  which  is  cited  centuries  after 
in  Barelay^e  Apology  for  the  rejection  of 
water  baptism  by  the  Friends.  They  thought 
that  the  souls  of  men  consisted  of  fire  and 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  baptism  of  fire  was 
more  suitable  to  their  nature,  but  what  kind 
of  baptism  that  was,  none  of  the  ancients  have 
told  us,  unless  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
tells  of  some  who,  when  they  had  baptised  men 
in  water,  made  a  mark  on  their  ears  by  fire. 

HermitSy  formerly  often  called  Ere- 
mites [Gr.  erimoe,  **a  desert"]. — ^The  be- 
ginniiig  of  the  solitary  or  hermit  life  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fright- 
ful condition  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  its  last 
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days.  Cnristianity  had  reformed  individual 
soola,  but  the  Empire  was  as  a  dead  carcase, 
which  could  not  be  reviTified,  and  must 
be  taken  away.  Men  who  discerned  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  who  expected  the 
fiery  judgment  of  God  to  fall,  fled  from  the 
world,  to  pray  and  fast  and  watch  alone. 
They  had,  indeed,  seen  Eastern  pagans,  as 
well  as  Jews,  doing  so  before  them.  Buddha 
and  his  followers  in  India,  and  the  Essenes 
among  the  Jews,  had  retired  from  the  world 
into  solitude ;  and  in  Egypt,  apparently,  first, 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  terrible 
fourth  century  swarmed  out  into  the  desert. 
Soon  news  came  into  the  cities  of  their 
holiness,  their  labours,  and  the  wondrous 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  and  the  life 
which  they  led  came  for  a  while  to  be  the 
ideal  Christian  life,  supported,  preached,  prac- 
tised by  all  the  great  men  of  the  time — men 
like  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine.  Of  the  hermits  proper,  those 
whose  whole  religious  life  was  spent  in  this 
form,  and  who  axe  not  otherwise  known  than 
as  hermits,  the  most  celebrated  were  St. 
Antony,  his  pupil  Hilarion,  Paul,  Arsenius, 
and  Smieon  Stylites.  The  best  account  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Montalembert's  Monks 
of  the  Weaty  and  there  is  a  very  charming 
volume  of  biographies  of  the  Hermits  among 
the  works  of  Charles  Kingslev.  Short  notices 
of  the  principal  hermits  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names. 

KaniiO£f6no«. — A  noted  heretic  who 
Hved  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  wiMi  a  painter  by  profession,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Carthage.  Being  unable  to  reconcile  the 
goodness  «f  Gkxl  with  the  existence  of  evil  in 
His  creatures,  he  held  and  taught  that  matter, 
in  itself  evil,  was  eternal;  thus  he  would  be 
styled  in  our  day  a  materialist.  His  teaching 
was  the  exact  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Gnostics  on  this  subject.  Hermogenes  held 
that  there  must  be  a  complete  correspondence 
between  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator 
and  that  of  the  creature,  and  as  this  does  not 
exist,  his  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
was  put  forward  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to 
mamfest  that  God  is  good,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
existing  in  His  world.  Tertullian  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Hermogenes.  Other  writ(»« 
also  opposed  this  heresy,  including  Theodoret, 
Origen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hippoly- 
tus.  In  all  other  respects,  both  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  acknowledge  that  Hermogenes 
was  sound  in  faith,  acknowledging  Chnst  as 
God  and  man.  The  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
met  the  same  moral  difficulty  in  nearly  the 
same  way. 

Hernhntter.    [Moravians.] 

Herrioky  Robert,  a  sacred  poet,  was  bom 
in  London,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  St.  John^s 
College,  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  law.    Eventually  he  decided 


upon  entering  the  Church,  and  throu^  the 
Earl  of  Exeter  he  received  the  living  of  Dean 
Prior,  in  Devonshire,  where  most  of  hib 
poems  were  written.  In  1647  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Parliament  from  Dean  Prior,  and  he 
then  settled  at  Westminster,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Royalists.  He  was  able  to 
return  to  his  living  at  the  Restoration.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Hortford,  Council  of.  —  An  important 
Anglo-Saxon  Council,  held  in  673,  under  the 
presidency  of  Archbishop  Thbodorb  [q.v.]. 
The  following  canons  were  passed : — 

1.  That  Easter  should  be  kept  upon  the  Scmday 
after  the  fourteenth  daj  of  the  moon  of  the  first 
month. 

2.  That  no  bishop  8hoal<1  oicroech  upon  the  dH>> 
ceee  of  another,  but  content  himself  with  the  popple 
under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

3.  That  the  monks  shoold  not  utroll  from  one 
monasterr  to  another,  nor  remove  without  the  leave 
of  their  abbot ;  but  pay  that  submiBsion  which  thejr 
promised  at  the  takmg  the  Order  upon  them. 

4.  That  no  clerpjiuui  should  quit  the  diooeee  oC 
his  own  bishop,  and  ramble  at  pleasure;  n^tlkcr 
should  he  be  received  into  a  foreign  diooeee  witlurat 
letters  of  recommendation  from  his  bishop,  and  if 
he  hi^pens  to  be  entertained,  and  rebxaas  to  return 
upon  his  diocesan's  invitaticui.  then  both  himself 
and  thoee  that  receive  him  shall  be  liaUe  to  excom- 
munication. 

5.  That  bishops  and  clerks  who  sre  stranipera  naust 
be  contMited  with  the  civilities  <^  an  entertainment, 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  none  of  them  to  exe- 
cute any  part  of  their  function  without  the  leave  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

6.  That  it  is  convenient  a  synod  should  be  called 
twice  a  year;  but  because  there  are  several  reaaoas 
why  this  cannot  be  effected  withoot  trouble,  all  the 
Fathers  agree  that  a  council  should  be  held  oady 
every  year  at  Clofeahooh  upon  the  1st  of  An^ost. 

7.  That  no  bishop  should  have  the  ambition  tn 
prefer  himself  to  another,  but  that  in*  the  case  of 
preoeden<^  all  the  prelates  should  be  governed  by 
the  regards  of  time,  and  the  order  of  tbeir  ooaae- 
cration. 

8.  It  was  proposed  that  the  nimiber  of  hiabope 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  comveraooos 
of  the  laity ;  but  upon  tUs  p<^t  they  came  to  no 
resolution  for  the  loesent,  etc. 

Hervey,    Jamm,  was  bom  in    1714,   at 

Harding^stone,  near  Northampton,  and  -was 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  wh^re 
he  became  acquainted  with  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field. He  was,  for  a  while,  curate  of  Dnmmer, 
in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  of  Bideford, 
where  the  congregation  were  so  appieciatiTe 
of  him  that  they  voluntarily  collected  enouis^h 
each  year  to  raise  his  stipend  to  £60.  On 
his  father*s  death  he  succeeded  him  as  rector 
of  Weston  Favell,  where  he  died  of  decline, 
in  1758,  having  devoted  his  whole  life  to  acts 
of  benevolence.  He  belonged  to  the  Strang 
Calvinistic  schooL  His  name  is  iamoos  as 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mtditmtiems 
among  the  Tomht^  which  was  formerty  nmch 
read,  but  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

Hesyoliadrts  [Or.  hisyehia,  "stillneaB"]. 
— A  sect  of  Greek  Quietists,  or  mystics,  who 
lived  in  the  m6nastery  of  Mount  Athos  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  alao  called 
Palamites,  jbrom  the  name  of  their   IcAdex, 
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Gregory  Palamas,  Archbishop  of  Thessal- 
(Hiica.  They  believed  that  all  perfection  lay- 
in  oontempiation,  and  in  the  elevation  and 
abstraction  which  were  the  result.  They  also 
held  that  tiiere  is  Divine  light  hidden  in  the 
wnl,  the  same  as  that  which  encircled  the 
Saviour  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  capable  of 
being  commnnicated,  and,  therefore,  retiring 
into  a  dark  ceU,  fixed  their  eyes  on  their 
navelSy  until,  as  they  imagined,  the  light 
beamed  forth.  For  this  idea  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  another  mona- 
stery, who  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Gre- 
gory Palamas  lor  four  years.  Finally,  in  1341, 
a  Omndl  was  held  at  Constantinople,  which 
decided  in  &vour  of  the  Hesychasts,  and 
fiarlaam  went  to  Italy.  Underneath  the 
oontroTersy  was  the  hotly  disputed  question 
of  reunion  with  Borne,  which  Barlaam  was 
SDppoeed  to  be  seeking.  In  1351  the  con- 
froversy  was  revived  by  Acindymus,  a  monk 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  de  Essentia  et 
OperaUone  Dei,  which  was  responded  to  by 
Nicolas  Oabasilas  in  his  Life  of  Christ.  The 
Heeydiasts  were  again  triumphant,  but  died 
out  soon  after.  The  auestion  of  the  "  Tha- 
bofitic  Light  **  is  still  discussed  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

SesyollilUi. — A  reviser  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Ghreek  Testament,  mentioned  by 
Eosebius ;  martyred  by  Maximin  in  the  third 
century. 

Keterodosy  [Gr.  heterosy  "another'* 
and  iotfo,  '*  opinion  "]. — Opinion  contrary  to 
established  doctrine. 

Sezapla.    [Obioex.] 

Sexliailif  BiSHOPBic  OF.— This  See  lasted 
for  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries.  It  was 
formed  out  of  Uie  northern  part  of  the  great 
diocese  of  York,  by  Egfrid,  King  of  North- 
umbria,  its  first  bishop,  Eaia,  being  con- 
seerated  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  A.D.  678.  The  last  bishop  of 
Hexham  died  in  a.d.  821,  when  the  diocese  was 
absorbed  into  that  of  Lmdisfame.  The  title 
has  been  revived  in  modem  times  for  bishops 
of  the  Boman  Oatholic  population  of  Northum- 
berland. The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
taking  Uieir  title  from  Hexham.  The  ancient 
See  continued  to  form  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Dmham  until  1882,  when  it  was  revived  in 
the  modem  one  of  Newcastle.    [Newcastle, 

BOHOPBIC  OF.] 
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Kttyljn,  Pbtbr,  B.D.,  Church  historian, 
Iwrn  at  Buzford,  near  Oxford,  in  1600.     He 


studied  at  Oxford,  and  gave  lectures  on  history 
and  cosmography  in  that  University.  Through 
the  interest  of  Archbishop  Lauol,  in  whose 
theory  of  Church  and  Kin^  he  believed,  he 
was,  in  1629,  appointed  Cha^ain  to  Charles  I., 
who  made  him  Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  gave  him  several  livings. 
The  Long  Parliament  deprived  him  of  these 
livings,  and  also  confiscated  his  property.  At 
the  Restoration  he  a^in  became  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  died  in  1662.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  controversial 
works,  directed  chiefly  &gaimt  the  Presby- 
terians, are  very  bitter.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  Airius  Redivivus  and  History  of  the 
Preshyterians  [from  1536  to  1647].  Among 
his  other  works  are: — Mieroeosmus  [1625]; 
History  of  St.  George  [1631];  Examm  His- 
torieumy  an  attack  on  Fuller's  Church  History  ; 
Historia  Quinquarticularis,  a  defence  of  Ar- 
minianism;  Eeclesia  Restaurata ;  Cyprianus 
AnglieuSf  or  a  Life  of  Bishop  Laud;  ITieologia 
Veterum  ;  various  works  against  Calvimsm,  etc. 

Eioksites. — An  American  branch  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  who  took  their  name 
from  their  leader,  Elias  Hicks.  They  separ- 
ated from  the  old  body  of  Friends  in  1828, 
by  whom  they  were  accused  of  lapsing  into 
deism.  Hicks  taught  that  Gted  gave  to  every 
man  at  his  birth  light  and  grace  sufficient,  if 
obeyed,  to  save  him,  without  either  the  help 
of  the  Word  of  Christ,  or  Christ  Himself. 
He  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
Satisfaction,  and  also  of  Original  Sin.  His 
teaching  spread  through  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Hicksites  do  not  stiU 
form  a  majority  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  America.     [Fmbnds.] 

Eieronie.    [Jerome,  St.] 

Eieronymites.   [Jbrontihtes.] 

Hiffh  ClrnXGll. — A  term  used  to  desig- 
natethat  party  in  the  Church  which  follow^ 
the  principles  of  Laud  and  Andrewes,  claim- 
ing union  with  the  ancient  Church,  and  at- 
taching essential  importance  to  the  Epis- 
copal succession.  At  the  Restoration  of  the 
Church  and  the  throne  after  the  Protectorate, 
this  party  was  in  the  ascendant  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country.  The  folly  of 
James  II.  produced  the  Hevolution,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  Nonjuring  Schism,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  body  of  the 
clergy  were  High  Church,  while  the  bishops, 
being  appointed  by  the  Whig  Government, 
were  Low.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the 
High  Chinrch  party  was  again  in  the  ascend- 
ant, but  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges  was 
entirely  Whiggish.  The  reign  of  Goorge 
III.  saw  a  turn  of  the  tide.  In  that  reig^n  the 
"orthodox,**  or  High  Church  party,  was  by 
fax  the  most  numerous,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
a  lifeless  body ;  the  other  side  showed  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  promulgating  their  own 
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doctrines  [Eyanobuoal  Party],  preferring 
extemporary  prayer  and  preaching,  while  the 
High  Charclunen  professed  onbounded  zeal 
for  the  Prayer  Book.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  identify  their  views  with  those  of  the 
High  Churchmen  either  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  or  of  Queen  Victoria.  Though  they  in- 
herited the  traditions  of  the  dominant  party 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  they  rested  their 
claim  to  ascendancy,  not  on  the  Divine  mission 
of  the  Church,  but  on  the  tact  that  it  was 
"  by  law  established.*'  They  said  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion, which  had  been  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Nonjurors.  From  their  security  they 
were  rudely  shaken  by  William  Cobbett,  whosis 
History  of  the  Reformation  was  written  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  Church  of 
England.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  had 
too  good  grounds  for  casting  away  his  respect 
for  the  Church  as  it  then  was.  The  clergy, 
as  the  literature  of  the  time  displays  them, 
were  self-indulgent  and  slothful,  bishoprics 
were  conferred  on  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers, 
or  simoniacally  bought ;  the  investment  being 
a  profitable  one,  inasmuch  as  the  buyers  not 
oidy  enriched  themselves,  but  loaded  their 
children  with  preferment  in  a  shameless  way. 
No  wonder  that  Cobbett  succeeded  in  making 
the  Church  unpopular ;  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  her  days  were  numbered. 
But  a  better  spirit  arose.  The  Evangelical 
party  kept  alive  the  spiritual  principle  that 
seemed  ready  to  die,  until  a  new  power  arose, 
appealing  not  to  the  emotional  and  religious 
sentiment,  but  to  the  great  historical  traditions 
of  the  past  [Tracts  fob  thx  Timbs.J  Under 
the  leadership  of  Newman  and  his  fnends  the 
High  Church  movement  took  new  diape. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  High  Church 
party  of  the  present  century  we  have  to  place 
not  only  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their 
immediate  followers,  but  also  men  who  were 
partly  influenced  by  them,  as  well  as  some  who 
worLed  on  independent  lines.  Such  were 
Archbishop  Howley,  Bishops  Marsh,  Blom- 
field,  and  Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth, 
and  Hugh  James  Rose.  Notices  of  each  of  these 
divines  will  be  foimd  under  their  names.  The 
High  Church  party,  in  spite  of  much  dis- 
couragement, and  many  attempts  to  suppress 
it,  st^ily  made  way,  until  it  became  a  very 
prominent  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Some  of  its  members  have  desired  to  express 
its  opinions  by  means  of  outward  symbols,  and 
are  known  as  Ritualists.  [RrruALiSM.]  But 
the  old-fashioned  members  of  the  party  stand 
aloof  from  this,  and  refuse  to  be  identified 
with  anything  which  appears  to  the  world  in 
general  to  approximate  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

High  Mass.    [Mass.] 

Kilarion,  St.— A  hermit  of  the  fourth 
century,  born  near  Gaza.  St.  Jerome,  who 
wrote    his    life,    reports    him    as    working 


miraculous  cures  by  caUing  on  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  so  making  many  disciples. 

Eilaxy,  St.,  bom  at  Poitiers,  was  con- 
verted, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Christi- 
anity.     He  was  consecrated  Bishc^  of  his 
native  place  about   354.    He   was  a  great 
champion  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  the 
Arians,  and  Satuminus,  the  Arian  Bishop  of 
Aries,  procured  his  banishment  into  P*hr^g^. 
In  359  he  was  called  to  the  Council  of  Salonica, 
where  he  bravely  upheld  his  belief,  and  he  also 
pressed  for  a  public  conference  with  the  Arians 
m  presence  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  persuadcMl 
him  to  send  their  enemy  back  to  Gaol.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Poitiers,  in  360,  he  conv^ied 
several   Councils  for  restoring  the   ancient 
belief,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith 
went    to    Italy    in     364     and    denonnced 
Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  as  an  Arian, 
to   the   Emperor  Yalentinian,  who  ord^-ed 
a  conference  between    Hilary  and  Auxen- 
tius, in  presence  of  ten  other   bishops;  to 
this  Auxentius,  after  much  demurring,  was 
obliged  to  agree,  and,  thus  pressed,  he  declared 
his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.    Hilary 
suggested  to  the  Emperor  that  his  prof  eesion 
was  without  sincerity;  but  he,  tired  of  the 
dispute,  would  listen  no  longer,  and  ordered 
Hilary  to  leave  Milan.    He  returned  home, 
and  died  in  367.     His  festiv^  is  kept  on 
Jan.  14th.     His  works  are: — Tfceht  Book^ 
on  the  Trinity^  begun  in  346,  and  finished  in 
his  exile ;  a  Treatiee  on  Sytiode,  wTitten.duiing 
his  banishment  in  359;   Three  Ditcourwee  tm 
Conetantius  on  Arianiem ;  and  commentarieB  on 
St  Matthew  and  part  of  the  Psahns ;  but  these 
are  mostly  copied  from  Origen  and  Augustine. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pnbli^ed 
by  the  Benedictines  in  1693.    They  claim  for 
him  the  authorship  of  the  Te  Demm^  and  Mr. 
Procter  [p.   222]    says  <*  there    seems  little 
reason  to  dispute  it." 

Hilary,  St.,  Bishop  of  Aries  [5.  401,  d. 
449]. — The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He 
was  well  educated,  and  while  still  very  young, 
he  followed  the  example  of  a  friend  and  rela- 
tive, Honoratus,  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  L6rins.  In  426  Honoratus  was  made  Biehop 
of  Aries,  and  after  much  persuasion  Hilary 
was  induced  to  accompany  him.  Hcmormtos 
died  in  429,  and  Hilary  was  unanimoualy 
chosen  his  successor.  He  was  an  eloqoent 
and  impressive  preacher.  Hilary  was  in- 
volved m  a  contest  with  Pope  Leo  I.  about  a 
bishop  named  Chelidonius  [q.v.].  The  Pope*8 
res^itment  was  implaoible,  and  he  deprived 
Hilary  of  his  rights  as  a  Metropolitan. 
Hilary,  having  in  \9xcl  tried  to  brmg  the 
Pope  to  a  friendly  temper,  spent  the  rest  of 
his  davs  in  prayer  and  study.  Thougli  Leo 
treated  Hilary  roughly  in  his  lifetime,  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  piety  after  his  desdth.  The 
onlv  genuine  writings  of  his  extant  are  his 
Life  of  St.  Honoratut^  his  predecessor ;  and  a 
Letter  to  Eucheriue,  Biehop  of  Lyon*.     Others 
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ire  ascribed  to  him,  bat  without  proof,  and 
many  writers  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed. 

SLlda»  St.,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  was  the 
daaghter  of  Hereric,  nephew  of  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumbria.  She  was  bom  in  614  at 
Ehifite,  in  Yorkshire.  She  received  baptism 
with  her  grand-uncle  in  627.  Twenty  years 
later  she  determined  to  adopt  the  monastic 
life,  and  after  passing  a  year  under  the  Bene- 
dictine rule,  became  the  abbess  of  a  small 
convent  at  HartlepooL  In  657  she  moved  to 
Whitby.  The  conference  under  King  Osurf 
concerning  Easter  was  held  in  her  monastery 
in  664.  Hilda  was  an  enemy  to  the  increase 
of  Fkpal  rule,  and  opposed  the  tonsure  of 
priests  and  the  celebration  of  Easter  according 
to  the  Boman  ritual ;  but  the  question  was 
decided  against  her,  and  she  yielded.  Under 
her  the  monasterv  at  Whitbv  became  very 
iunoos,  and  five  of  the  monks  became  bishops. 
Her  influence  was  epread  very  wide,  and  ske 
wag  called  "The  Mother."  She  died  Nov. 
17th,  680,  after  an  illness  of  seven  years. 

Hildebert  de  Lavardin  [h.  1055,  d. 
11341,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  He  studied  first  under 
Beraiger,  and  then  under  St.  Hugo,  of  Cluny, 
who  made  him  a  monk  of  his  own  Order,  in 
1098  he  succeeded  Hoel  in  the  See  of  Le  Mans, 
having  first  been  Archdeacon  there.  He  was 
at  fir^  disturbed  by  a  war  between  Helie, 
Connt  of  Le  Mans,  and  William  Rufus,  King 
of  Kngland ;  the  Count  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  King,  and  Hildebert,  who  sided  with  his 
lawful  raler,  was  instrumental  in  fi;etting  him 
re-established.  He  was  also  troubled  by  the 
reTiTil  preacher,  Henry  of  Lausanne,  and 
went  to  Kome  to  beg  Pope  Paschal  II.  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  duties;  but  this  was  re- 
fused. On  his  return  home  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  Nogent,  and  on  his  release  he  con- 
iecrated  the  cathe(kal  of  Le  Mans,  then  newly 
built,  and  remained  there  undisturbed  till 
1115,  when,  on  the  death  of  Guillebert,  he 
'fas  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tours. 
Here,  at  first,  he  had  a  contest  with  Louis  le 
Grot,  who  had  seized  his  temporalities ;  but  he 
*oon  gained  favour  with  that  prince,  and  all 
vat  smoothly  till  his  death.  This  Bishop 
left  many  letters  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
Anaehn,  etc,  on  subjects  of  morality,  dis- 
cipline, and  history.  He  wrote  also  some 
Poetry,  and  the  lives  of  some  saints,  as  well  as. 
inanv  sermons.  AH  contemj;>orary  writers 
*p«  of  him  with  coounendation. 

Blldalira&d.    [Gbboort  Yn.] 

Sild«gftrde»  St.— An  abbess  of  the 
omf^ttine  Order  in  the  eleventh  century,  so 
^oonent  for  her  learning  and  piety  that  she 
^v  consulted  almost  as  an  orade  by  the  great 
oien  of  her  time,  particularly  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  St.  Bernard.    She  received 


visions  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Euge- 
nius  III.  She  died  in  1181  in  the  monastery 
she  had  founded  at  Bupertsberg,  being  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  She  wrote  several  treatisee 
against  the  Cathari,  a  comment  on  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  etc.  A  collection  of  her 
Letters  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1566. 

lyill,  EowLAND,  bom  at  Hawkstone,  in 
Shropshire,  1744;  died  in  London,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Eton,  and  in 
1764  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
While  vet  an  undergraduate  he  commenced 
expounding  the  Scriptures  and  preaching  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  which  roused  against 
him  the  wrath  of  the  college  authorities.  In 
1766  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Whitfield, 
which  strengthened  his  determination  to 
preach.  In  1769  he  took  his  B.A.,  and  looked 
forward  to  his  ordination;  but  this  was  re- 
fused him  by  no  less  than  six  bishops,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  his  ** irregular"  proceed- 
ings at  Cambridge.  He  then  visited  London 
and  preached  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle  in 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  then  wan- 
dered about  the  country  in  great  poverty, 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  At  length,  m 
1773,  ho  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  became  curate  of 
Kingston,  in  Somersetshire;  but  as  he  con- 
tinued his  open-air  preaching,  the  Bishop  re- 
fused to  admit  him  to  t>riest*s  Orders.  He 
became  very  prominent  oy  the  frequent  ad- 
dressee he  made  to  large  crowds  of  people  in 
St.  George's  Fields  during  the  Gordon  riots 
in  June,  1780,  and  in  1782  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  assembled  to  found 
a  chapel  for  his  permanent  ndnistry.  This 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Surrey 
Chapel,  where  he  preached  almost  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  going  away,  however,  all 
the  smnmer  on  itinerary  preaching.  In 
1771  he  had  built  a  chapel  at  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  now  he  styled 
himself  "  Rector  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Vicar  of 
Wotton-under-Edge,  and  Curate  of  the  fields, 
commons,  etc.,  throughout  England  and 
Wales."  The  service  m  the  Surrey  Chapel 
was  conducted  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Churdi  of  Enghmd,  l)ut  his  pulpit  was  open 
to  many  famous  Nonconformist  preachers. 
Rowland  Hill  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  full 
of  wit  and  drollery,  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  into  his  preaching.  His  chief 
literary  work  was  his  Village  Dialogues,  pub- 
lished in  1801,  a  racy  book,  whidh  showed 
how  closely  Mr.  Hill  observed  all  classes 
of  society.  In  1803,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Clergy  Residence  Act,  he  published  a  satirical 
pamphlet  called  Spiritual  Charaeteristies.  In 
1790  he  wrote  A  framing  to  Frofestore^  eon^ 
taining  Aphoristic  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  Fublic  Amusements,  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
in  1803. 
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Hillel. — A  famous  Jewish  doctor,  bom 
aboat  112  b.c,  of  poor  parents,  and  called 
"  the  Babylonian  "  from  his  birthplace.  He 
left  Babylonia  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  came  to 
Palestine  to  study  the  Law ;  he  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he 
was  chosen  Patriarch  of  the  nation,  and  head 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Shammai  and  Abtalion,  but,  differing  from 
the  former,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  and  there 
was  so  much  opposition  between  the  disciples 
of  these  two  masters  that  blows  were  struck 
and  lives  lobt  in  their  quarrels.  The  Jews 
decided  in  favour  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  as 
he  was  able  to  quote  better  authorities  on  his 
side  than  ShammaL  He  was  greatly  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  120. 

Sincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  845, 
famous  for  his  learning  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  bom  about  806,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  and  be- 
came very  intimate  with  Charles  the  Bald. 
He  ruled  his  diocese  with  great  firmness,  and 
is  noted  Igt  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Oallican  Church;  in  doing  which  he  acted 
very  bitterly  against  his  nephew,  Hincmar, 
Biwop  of  Laon.  He  was  strenuous  and  firm 
in  mamtaining  that  the  "decretals  of  Isidore  " 
were  spurious,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  up- 
held the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Hadbert  on 
Transubstantiation.  He  was  also  violent 
in  the  persecution  of  Gottschalk  [q.v.].  He 
was  driven  from  Rheims  by  the  Normans 
not  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Epemay  in  882.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  publi^ed  at  Paris,  in  1645,  by  Sirmond. 
One  of  his  best  books  is  AnnaU  of  Rheimt, 

Sincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  took  the  Pope's  part  against 
the  Gallican  Church  and  his  Emg,  and  for 
this  was  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Douzi  [871], 
presided  over  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  his  eyes 
were  put  out ;  but  Pope  John  VIII.  re-estab- 
lished him  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  878, 
and  gave  him  half  of  the  bishopric*s  revenue. 
A  few  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  Sirmond's 
edition  of  Hincmar  of  Rhetim, 

Sindooism.— The  rehgion  professed  by 
some  150  to  190  millions  in  India.  Its  origin 
is  lost  in  antiquity.  Its  earliest  books  are 
the  Yedas,  which  probably  are  taken  from 
still  earlier  history,  and  it  was  originally 
simple  in  form,  but  gradually  multipli^  gods 
and  advanced  in  sacerdotalism  and  com- 
plexity of  forms.  The  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  Brahminism  were  followed  by  the 
Buddhist  reaction  against  sacerdotal  tyranny. 
[Brahminism;  Buddhism.]  The  most  pro- 
minent and  characteristic  institution  of 
Hindooism  is  caste.  The  touch,  even  the 
shadow,  of  a  low  caste  man  pollutes.  Thus 
Hindooism  separates  man  from  man.   Woman 


is  treated  tyrannically  and  unjustly.     The 
effect  upon  Hindooism  of  the  contact  with 
Christianity  has   been  profound,  and   it   is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  result.  The  Hindoos 
admire  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  our 
faith,  whilst  they  still  hold  their  own.    The 
Br&hma-Sam&j  (^'  Church  of  Grod ")  is  an  at- 
tempted reconstruction  of  Hindooism,  traceable 
to  the  work  of  Rammohun  Roy,  who,  in  1820, 
wrote  a  book   in  praise  of  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  while  he  denied  His  Divinity.    He  died 
in  England  in  1833,  but  the  Sam&j  still  pro- 
gressed, and  in  1850  passed  a  resolution  deny- 
mg  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas.     In  1858 
Reshub  Chunder  Sen,  full  of  ideas  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  Bible  and  from   the 
writings  of  Chalmers,  put  forth  yet  more  ad- 
vanced views,  the  effect  of  which  was  seen  in 
the  startling  and  imheard-of  circumstance  of 
the  marriage  of  two  Hindoos  of    different 
castes  in   1864.      He  has  committed   many 
eccentricities  since  then,  all  of  them  indicating 
an  intensely  eager  and  active  spirit,  and  a 
desire  to  find  a  new  standing  ground,  since  he 
and  his  followers  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  old. 
In  his  last  lecture  [Jan.,  1883]  he  advocated 
the  amalgamation  of  ChristiaLnity   with  the 
other  religions  of  the  East,  and  added,  '*  I 
have  not  said  my  last  word  about  Christ. "    He 
died  soon  afterwards.  He  would  seem  to  have 
reached  the  level  of  Unitarianism.     Probably 
the  body  which  he  founded  will  break  up,  and 
the  future  of  Hindooism  is  still  dark.    fSee  an 
admirable  pamphlet  on  this  subject  nnblished 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  Present  JMy 
Tracts,  No.  33.] 

Sincbl,  Samuel  [».  1793,  d,  1872],  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  as  missionary 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  reoeiToi 
several  preferments,  most  of  them  through,  the 
influence  of  Whately,  with  whose  views  he 
warmly  sympathised.  In  1848,  Lord  John 
Russell  made  him  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  following  year. 
He  resigned  this  bishopric  in  1858.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  ot  which  the 
chief  are  :—Thc  Hittory  of  the  Emrl^  Rim  €md 
Progreu  of  Christianity^  and  An  £n^uiry  imto 
the  Proof  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Inepirmtiom, 
and  into  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

Sintoil,  John  Howard  [b.  1791,  d,  1873], 
was  a  &unous  Baptist  preacher,  and  was 
called  the  "  Student's  Preacher."  He  wrot^, 
among  other  works,  The  Harmony  of  Rali^i^H* 
Truth  and  Human  Reason,  and  TVoatim  on 
MaitCs  ResponsilnHty,  His  son,  James  Hinton. 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  author  of 
Man  and  His  Ihcelling-place^  The  Mystery  of 
Pain,  etc.,  etc  He  died  in  1875,  and  his  life 
and  letters  were  published  three  years  later. 

EippolTtlUI  [d.  about  A.D.  240].— A  verr 
learned  writer  of  the  Roman  Church  of  tl^ 
second  and  third  centuries.  So  few  records  of 
his  life  have    been    preserrod    that    almost 
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nothing  was  known  of  him,  until  comparatively 
recent  discoveries  threw  some  light  npon  his 
history.    Eosebius  speaks  of  his  works,  but 
his  nothing  to  teU  of  the  man  himself.  Other 
cariy  writers  vagiiely  mention  him  as  a  bishop, 
and  also  as  a  martyr.     In  the  Eastern  Church 
he  appears  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  the 
Roman  Church  denies  this.    In  1551  a  fine 
marble  statue  was  found  during  some  excava- 
UoDs,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  was  engraved 
a  list  of  works,  which  were  found  to  be  those  of 
Hippolytus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fignre  is  that  of  the  Bishop  himself.    In  this 
h^  is  found  the  name  of  a  work  which  had 
hitherto    been    regarded    as    Origen*s,    the 
FkiiatophmmfHOy   a  treatise  against  hereei«3S, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  critics  in  our 
time  gives  it  to  Hippolytus.    And  it  proves 
that  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of 
Popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus.  He  seems  to 
have  brought  a  charge  against  the  latter  of 
Sabellianism,  and  fur&er  to  have  denied  his 
right  to  the  See.    Dr.  Ddllinger  upon  this 
conchides  that  Hippolytus  himself  claimed  it, 
and  this  theory  seems  beet  to  fit  with  all  the 
&ct8  which  have  been  discovered,  though  the 
difficultiee,  any  way,  are  great.    Br.  Stokes, 
the  author  of  the  exhaustive  biography  in  Dr. 
Bodtii's  Dictionary,  thinks  it  possible  he  may 
hare  been  Uie  bishop  in  charge  of  the  Ghreek- 
Bpeaking  congregation  at  Rome,  and  have 
hwa  dissatisfi^  with  Callistus  for  his  want  of 
learning.    That  for  some  reason  he  opposed 
him  and  wrote  against  him  is  quite  clear. 
**  That  the  arrogance  and  intemperance  which 
ha  displayed  &d  not  deprive  him  of  per- 
msaeDt  honour  in  the  RoinaA  Church  is  to  be 
acoomited  for  by  the  leniency  with  which  men 
treat  the  faults  of  one  who  has  real  claims  to 
respect      Hippolytus  was  a  man  of  whose 
kuning  the  whole  Roman  Church  must  have 
heoi  proud ;  he  was  of  undoubted  piety,  and 
of  courage  which  he  proved  in  the  good  con- 
Umaa    whidi    he    afterwards    witnessed." 
(Smith's   Bio^,    Diet,:   Hippolyttu,    p.    91.] 
He  is  said  by  Prudentius  to  have  beoa  mar- 
tyred by^  being  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses, 
m  tiiis  is  doubtful,  for  there  is  no  other  record 
of  any  such  punishment  among  the  Romans. 

The  extant  works  of  Hippolytus  are  partly 
chronological  (a  cycle  ior  determining  the 
<hUe8of  all  paschal  fuU  moons,  past  and  to 
come,  and  a  chronicle) ,  partly  against  heresies, 
of  whidi  he  enumerates  thirty- two.  In  1842 
a  more  complete  MS.  of  the  FKiUmphumena 
than  any  which  had  yet  been  found  was  dis- 
eorered  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos.  It 
^^as  published  in  1851,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
wann^  controversy,  in  consequence  of  its 
charging  a  bishop  of  Rome  with  heresy. 
Bnnsen,  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and 
Dollinger,  all  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
the  subject,  and  the  authorship  was  conclu- 
«tely  proved.  The  rest  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  except  fragments,  are  lost. 


Hoadljf  Bbnjamik,  Bishop  of  Winches, 
ter,  the  son  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  was  bom 
at  Weaterham,  in  Kent,  in  1676.  He  entered 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1691,  where  he 
became  tutor.  He  was  orditined,  and  in  1701 
was  appointed  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred,  in  the 
Poult^,  and  in  the  next  year  rector  of  St. 
Peter-le-Poer.  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living  of  Streatham.  On 
the  accession  of  Greorge  I.  he  became  Bishop 
of  Bangor.  In  1717  he  preached  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  best  way 
to  refute  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
was  to  show  that  Christ  had  not  delegated 
His  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
This  sermon  led  to  the  famous  Bakgorian 
CoNTBovBRST  [q.v.].  Hosdly  afterwards 
became  in  succession  Bishop  of  Hereford 
[17211  Salisbury  [1723  ,  and  Winchester 
[1734].     He  died  in  1761." 

Hoadly  was  the  most  prominent  of  those 
clergymen,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  adopteid  views 
more  or  less  inclined  to  Unitarianism  and 
Rationalism.  This  can  be  seen  by  his  works : — 
A  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament;  Dieeoureet 
on  the  Terms  of  Acceptance.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  Measure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Magistrate^ 
and  Reasonableneet  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England, 

HobbaSy  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
English  Deists,  was  bom  at  Malmeebury,  in 
Wntshire,  on  April  5th,  1588.  He  studied 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a  B.A. 
in  1607,  and  became  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  mixed  much  in  the 
society  of  literary  men,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert,  Ben  Jonson,  etc. 
He  delighted  much  in  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
poets  and  historians,  particularly  Thucydides, 
whose  works  he  truislated  with  the  help  of 
Bacon,  to  expose  the  Athenian  democracy. 
He  went  abroad  with  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
but  in  1631  was  recalled  to  be  tutor  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Devon.  He  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy  with  his  pupil,  becoming 
acquainted  with  Galileo  [q.v.].  He  re- 
turned for  a  short  time  to  England  in  1637, 
but  again  left  on  seeing  that  things  were 
tending  to  a  civil  war.  He  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  de  Cive  and  The  Leviathan. 
In  1647  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
This  Prince  took  a  great  delight  in  his  com- 

Cy,  but  on  the  publication  of  The  Leviathan, 
ring  that  it  contained  principles  contrary 
to  religion  and  civil  government,  forbade  him 
his  presence,  but  still  continued  to  fcivour 
hi'm,  and  at  the  Restoration  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  a  year.  Hobbes's  books  were 
condemned  by  the  Parliament  in  their  Bill 
against  atheism  and  profaneness  in  1666,  and 
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he  became  notorious  all  over  England.  He 
retired  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  seat,  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  in  Dorbvshire,  where  he  continued 
to  write  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1679,  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

Hobbes  was  the  originator  of  the  modem 
school  of  Necessitarians,  and  an  advocate  of 
Erastianism.  His  works  are  very  numerous. 
Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Human  Nature  and  de  Corpcre  Politieoy  a  letter 
upon  liberty  and  necessity,  which  led  to  a  dis- 
pute with  Bishop  Bramhall :  Decameron  Phy^ 
swlogieufn  ;  Behemoth^  or  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Ware  from  1640  to  1660,  etc.  He  translated 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  the  work,  though 
popular  at  the  time,  is  never  read  now,  its 
style  being  bald  and  vulgar. 

Hody,  HvMPHBBT,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  bom  at  Oldcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  on 
Jan.  Ist,  1659.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
became  MA.  in  1682,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College  in  1684.  He  was  ap- 
pointed domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
lillotson,' which  office  he  also  held  under  his 
successor,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in 
London,  and  apjK)inted  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  in  1698,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  in  1704.  He  died  Jan.  20th,  1706. 
Hody  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  works  against 
the  Nonjurors.  The  first  was  the  translation  of 
a  Greek  treatise,  supposed  to  have  been  by 
Nicephoms,  and  whic^  was  published  in  1691. 
Among  the  replies  to  this  was  A  Vindication 
of  the  Deprived  Bishops,  by  Dodwell.  Hody 
answered  his  opponents  in  the  following  year 
by  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant  by  Uneanonieal 
Deprivation.  Hody  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Septuagint,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Asserted,  etc. 

Kohenlohe-WaldenbiiMr,  Albxak- 
DBR,  Prince  op  [*.  1794,  d.  1849].— A  priest 
of  the  Roman  Church  [1816],  of  desultory 
education  and  somewhat  eccentric  character. 
After  his  ordination  he  laboured  hard  and 
conscientiously  in  Bavaria,  and  falling  in 
with  a  peasant  who  professed  to  heal  the  sick 
by  faitii  and  prayers,  the  prince-priest  also 
began  to  work  miraculous  cures.  He  made  an 
immense  sensation,  but  the  authorities  were 
incredulous,  and  the  Pope,  being  appealed  to 
by  him,  dared  not  recognise  the  mirades.  He 
retired  to  Hungary  and  was  made  bishop 
in  partibus  injidelium  in  1844,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1848.  His  alleged 
miraculous  powers  formed  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  after  his  death. 

Hohenstavfen.— The  House  of  Swabia 
furnished  to  the  **  Holy  Roman  Empire  '*  the 
powerful  line  of  emperors  which  succeeded  the 
House  of  Franconia  [q.v.].  It  took  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen,  in  Swabia.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Fran- 
conian  line,  his  son-in-law,  Fredeiick  of 
Staufen,  aimed   to    succeed   him,  but   was 


opposed  by  Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  this  Prince 
being  supported  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  House  of  Guelph,  succeeded  in  reigning. 
Under  Lothar,  German  influence  greatly  in- 
creased, the  fierce  Wends  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  Brandenburg  was  added  to 
the  Empire.  After  him  came  Conrad  ILL,  of 
Hohenstaufen  [1138-52],  and  the  war  of  the 
Welfs,  or  Guelphs,  and  Ghibellines  began. 
[GuBLPHs  AND  GuiBELUNBs.]  After  Conrad, 
his  nephew  reigned,  Frederick  Barbarossa 
[1162-90],  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  made  fierce  war  upon 
Northern  Italy,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the 
Imperial  power  there,  but  did  not  succeed. 
He  was  drowned  in  Asia  Minor  on  his  way  to 
the  Third  CVusade.  Philip  of  Swabia  [1198- 
1^08],  his  son,  was  succeeded  by  Otto  lY.  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  supported  against  the 
Hohenstauifen  bj*  Pope  Innocent  III.  Frede- 
rick II.  [1212-60],  also  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  was  a  prince  of  g^reat  gifts,  but  pas- 
sionate and  headstrong.  The  war  between 
him  and  the  spiritual  powers  was  fiercer  than 
an^  that  had  been  before,  and  it  ended  in  the 
rum  of  the  House.  The  tragedy  of  the  re- 
maining mombers  of  the  family  is  a  sad  and 
touching  chapter  of  history.  After  the  fall 
of  the  House  of  Hohenstai:iien  there  was  for 
a  while  anarchy  in  Germany.  It  was  ended 
by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
in  1273,  under  entirely  altered  conmtiona. 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  the  Ger- 
man nobles  had  made  themselves  independent 
princes.    [Holy  Roman  Eio^iax;  Popbs.] 

HolinaM.    [Sanctification.] 

Holy  ChroMi  Day. — A  black-letter  day 
in  the  Calendar,  Sept.  14th.    [Ckoss.] 

Holy  OllOSt.— The  Third  Person  in  the 
Trinity.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  declared  by  the 
Creeds  to  be  a  real  and  distinct  Person  in  the 
Godhead ;  *'  the  Lord  (t.«.  Jehovah)  and  Giver 
of  life.  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  snd 
the  Son,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  to- 
gether is  worshipped  and  glorified.  Who  spake 
by  the  Prophets.*^  He  is  that  Spirit  of  God 
which  "  moved  upon  the  t&ce  of  the  waters " 

{Gen.  i.  2]  and  caused  them  to  bring  forth 
iving  creatures.  It  is  His  office  to  sanctify  or 
make  us  holy.  The  Church  Catechism  says,  He 
"  sanetii/ieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of 
God,"  and  the  second  collect  for  Good  Friday, 
"by  whose  Spirit  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  is  governed  and  sanet\/Ud.*^  When 
God  created  Adam,  He  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  but  Adam  sinned, 
and  then  it  needed  an  extraordinary  means 
to  carry  on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  sinful  men.  This  means  was  found 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  miiaca- 
lously  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Spirit  of  G«d  CMne 
to  us  through  the  Son  made  flesh,  the  Son 
sanctifying  our  sinful  flesh  by  bearing  that 
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fleah  without  gm ;  dying  in  that  fleah  lor  the 
ezpiati<m  of  our  ain;  and  rising  again  in 
human  flesh,  restored  and  incorruptible,  and 
then  sending  to  us  the  gift  of  His  Hol^  ^irit 
PBom.  yiii.  3-5.]  At  Christ's  baptism  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  as  a  dove,  proclaiming 
Him  the  Son  **  in  whom  Gbd  is  well  pleased." 
Through  this  H<^y  Spirit  Christ  offered  Him- 
•elf  a  spotless  sacnfioe  to  God.  [Heb.  ix.  U.] 
By  that  Spirit  lie  was  quickened  from  the 
gzave;  and  after  Christ's  Ascension  came  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost^  in  life  and  power  cm. 
the  Apostles,  and  through  them  on  the  whole 
Quisdan  Church,  to  be  a  prindf^  of  life 
and  power  and  virtue  in  them  for  evennore. 
[Tbiwity.] 

Soly  CMftoe.    [iNQinsmoN.] 

Eoly  Hirnfft'"*  Eurpiro.  —  The  title 
girexito  the  Western  ££ipire  whidi  was 
rerired  by  Charlemagne  [Chablbs],  the 
fiist  adjective  being  given  to  differentiate 
it  from  the  ancient  £mpire  under  the  heathen 
GaBsais.  Thus  was  formed  a  government 
which  had  its  historical  basis  in  the  memories 
of  the  great  said  mighty  Empire  of  the  past, 
but  wiUi  which  was  linked  the  expreesed 
devotion  to  the  invisible  and  Catholic  Church. 
This  Empire  lasted,  though  with  strange  and 
vaat  modifications,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
Napoleon  in  1806.  We  can  but  indicate  here 
iteaucoessive  epochs.  The  mutual  relations  of 
the  Popes  and  the  Emperora  were  left  vague  at 
the  beginning  ctf  the  Empire,  and  probably,  had 
the  controversy  been  definitely  raised  whether 
the  supreme  authority  lay  in  the  Crown  or 
the  l^ara,  opinion  would  at  once  have  been 
divided.  Circumstances  afterwards  brought 
the  question  to  the  front,  and  more  than  one 
moat  bitter  struggle  resulted.  Uiider  the 
deseendants  of  C^surles,  known  as  the  Carol- 
iugians,  or  KarUngs,  the  Empire  waa  divided 
into  three  portions— the  East  or  German,  the 
West  or  Prankish,  and  the  Italian.  The 
Ftanka  became  permanently  aeparated,  and 
formed  a  new  and  powerful  monarchy.  Italy 
vaa  re-united  and  again  separated,  and  some 
of  the  fiercest  wars  ef  the  Empire  arose  from 
the  endeavours  of  the  Emperors  to  conquer 
and  retain  the  Italian  States.  During  the 
Karling  dynasty  in  Grermany  there  waa  a 
growth  of  the  powers  of  great  princes,  which 
became  FetttUtUsm^  the  result  of  which  was  the 
dinntegration  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
France,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Karling  rule 
waa  Inoken  into'  a  number  of  independent 
States,  was  brought  by  aucceeding  monarchs 
into  a  close  unitv ;  but  with  Germany  it  was 
altogether  the  opposite.  The  German  Karl- 
ings  were  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  Saxon,  the 
Fbanoonian,  and  the  Swabian  dynasties  [see 
uider  each],  and  all  the  while  thedisinteg^tion 
^ent  on.  The  Emperors  and  Popes  were  often 
in  deadly  confiict.  [GusLPHsand  Ghibbllines.] 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  when  the 
Houae  of  Hapsburg  succeeded,  at  the  end  of 


the  tiurteenth  century,  all  the  old  conditions 
were  changed.  The  Beformation  stiU  further 
overset  the  mediaeval  theory  of  the  Empire. 
The  dissolution  of  the  League  of  Smalkald 
seemed  to  lay  the  whole  country  proatrate 
before  Charles  Y.,  but  auddenly  the  newa 
came  that  North  Grermany  waa  in  revolt,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Germany  was 
divided  into  two  strong  parties  which  no 
force  could  weld  into  one,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  no  longer  a  recognised  centre 
for  judicial  purposes.  And  thus  the  old 
Germanic  State  system  vanished  away.  The 
Emperor  sought  to  further  his  own  ends  by 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Protest- 
ants retaliated  by  making  alliance  with 
France.  The  dissensions  of  Germany  cul- 
minated in  the  Thirty  Yeaus*  War  [q.v.], 
and  the  Empire  declined  rapidly.  Large  ter- 
ritories were  lost,  some  to  France,  some 
to  Sweden,  while  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were  declared  independent.  But  within  the 
Empire  also  the  States  had  won  a  far  larger 
independence  than  they  had  ever  had.  Thus 
the  Empire  ^w  to  be  as  feeble  as  had  been 
the  Byzantme  in  its  last  days,  until  at 
length  Napoleon  crumbled  it. 

Holy  BoocL— The  term  <*rood"  Tfromthe 
Saxon  rode,  or  rod]  anciently  signified  a  cross. 
[For  Holy  Bood  Day,  see  Cross.] 

Solj  Thvxsdaj.    [Ascension  Day.] 

Holy  Water. — The  use  of  holy  water 
by  the  Boman  Catholica  probably  takes 
its  origin  from  the  ancient  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  hands,  which  was  an  ordin- 
ance among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
heathen  a  natural  symbol  of,  spiritual  purifica- 
tion. The  priests  exorcise  water  and  salt 
with  the  idea  that  all  creation  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Fall,  and  then  mix  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Holy  water  is 
placed  in  veeaeU  near  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  that  people  may  sprinkle  themselves 
on  entering  and  retiring.  It  is  used  at  almost 
every  ordinance. 

Holy  Week,  called  also  the  <<  Great 
Weekj'^^and  the  "Indulgence  We«k"  (from 
the  great  absolution  at  Easter),  is  the  last 
week  in  Lent,  in  which  the  Church  commemor- 
ates Christ's  Death  and  BuriaL  Its  observance 
is  of  very  early  date,  and  is  mentioned  by 
IrensBus  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
English  Church  apecial  lessons,  epistles,  and 
gospels  are  appointed  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  are  taken  from  the  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  or  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  it.  In  the  Boman  Church  the 
matins  and  lauds  sung  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week  are  called 
TsNEBRiB  [q.v.l  because  of  the  extinction 
of  candles  during  the  singing  of  the  Benedic- 
tus.  The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  is  called 
Maundy  Thursday,  a  rendering  of  the  old  name 
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3ie9  Jfandatif  which  commemorated  the  '*new 
commandment,"  or  mandatum  given  by  our 
Lord  in  connection  with  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  the  Pope  to  wash  the  feet  of 
thirteen  poor  priests  on  this  day.  This  is 
accompanied  by  the  giving  of  alms,  which 
custom  is  carried  on  in  the  English  Church 
by  the  Queen's  "Maundy  Money.**  Before 
the  sixth  century  there  used  to  be  an  evening 
Communion  on  this  day  in  memory  of  the 
first  institution,  and  penitents  and  excommu- 
nicated persons  were  reconciled  in  preparation 
for  the  evening  Communion.    [Good  Friday.] 

Holshauser.  Bartholomew  [b.  in  Ger- 
many, 1613]. — He  made  good  progress  in 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  University 
of  Ingolstadt.  In  1640  he  went  to  Salz- 
burg, where  he  formed  a  society  of  secular 
m'ietts  called  after  him  Bartholomite*.  The 
Elector  of  Mainz  invited  him  to  bring  his 
Order  into  his  diocese,  and  made  him  Dean  of 
Bingen,  near  Mainz,  where  he  'remained  till 
his  death  in  1658.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  con- 
firmed the  constitution  of  this  Order  in  1680. 
One  peculiarity  of  it  was  that  the  brethren 
never  worked  singly,  but  always  in  pairs.  They 
spread  through  many  Geiman  towns,  and 
also  in  Spain  and  Poland,  but  they  did  nol 
last  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
had  under  them  three  sorts  of  houses ;  semin- 
aries for  the  instruction  of  young  priests; 
houses  for  beneficed  and  other  priests;  and 
houses  for  aged  people  who  were  past  work. 

Homilies  pit.  "  intercourse  "]. — A  very 
early  name  for  the  free  and  conversational 
discourses  by  the  bishop,  or,  less  frequently,  by 
his  presbyters,  for  the  instruction,  or  ex- 
hortation, of  the  faithful.  [See  also  Sbrmoic.] 
From  one  cause  or  another  {e.g.  want  of  time 
for  preparation,  or  the  like)  the  practice  very 
soon  grew  up,  and  was  fully  recognised  by 
the  authorities,  of  delivering  the  already  pub- 
lished homilies  of  the  Fathers  instead  of 
freshly  written  or  extemporary  addresses, 
especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the  GkUican 
Church.  Uonce  the  term  **  homily  "  in  Eng- 
lish has  gradually  come  almost  alwa}'8  to 
signify  only  such  collections  of  discourses 
set  forth  under  authority  for  the  dergy^s 
use.  At  the  Reformation  such  volumes  were 
promulgated  in  England,  one  in  1647  and 
the  other  in  1659,  and  the  Prayer  Book  rubric 
still  authorises  their  use.  Of  late  years  a  com- 
mendable attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  practice  of  occasionally  reading  written 
sermons  for  young  or  over-worked  clergy, 
the  principal  impulse  in  this  direction  having 
been  given  by  an  express  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lich6eld  in  1884  to  this  effect. 

Homolog'OTUiieiia  [t.^.  "those  which 
are  generally  accepted  "]. — An  expression  used 
by  Eusebius  in  distinction  from  Antileoou- 
MENif!  [q.v.]  [{.$,  "those  which  are  spoken 


against  *'],  and  applied  by  him  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  makes  the  homo- 
logoumena  to  be  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  Peter  and  1  John. 

HomoOYUdon.— A  Greek  term  translated 
in  the  Nioene  Creed  "  Of  one  substance  with," 
and  used  by  the  orthodox  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy to  express  the  essential  ontnets  of 
nature  (not  person)  that  exists  between  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Son.  This  very  same 
term  had  previously  been  condemned  as 
tending  to  support  -the  identity  ot  the  Fint 
and  Second  Peisons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
In  the  ante-Nioene  period  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty  arises  from  the  free  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  two  phrases,  Ousia  and  Hypostasis 
[q.v.],  and  in  post-Nicene  times  from  the 
ver^  attempts  that  were  made  at  a  dose 
logical  definition  of  so  subtle  a  point.  In 
process  of  time  a  compromise  was  sought  to 
be  effected  by  the  proposal  to  substitute  the 
term  homoioution^  **  of  like  nature,"  and  even 
AoMoton,  *'  like  **  simply,  which  might  bear 
either  the  Catholic  or  the  Arian  interpretation. 
But  these  attempts  at  conciliation  only  met 
with  the  usual  reward  of  increased  striate  and 
bitterness.    [Abiai^ism.] 

HOllLOiOll.      [HOMOOUSION.] 

HoiiLoioiisioii.    [HoModcsiox.] 

Hone,  WiLUAM  [b.  1779,  d.  1842],  was  an 
enterprising  printer,  author  of  some  enter- 
taining  works,  which  are  still  valued,  crtc  TAe 
Ewery-Day  Book,  Year  Book,  Table  Book.  Un- 
happily he  proifessed  early  in  life  atheist 
opmions,  in  consequence  of  an  antipathy  to 
the  Bible,  brought  on,  as  he  declared,'  by 
having  to  learn  by  heart  chapters  of  the  Bible 
for  childish  Mults.  On  one  occasion  he  threw 
the  volume  down-stairs,  exclaiming, "  When  I 
am  my  own  master  I  will  never  open  jrou." 
And  he  kept  his  word  for  thirty  years. 

He  came  to  London  early,  and  after  many 
ups  and  downs  became  a  poor  bookseller.  He 
first  came  prominently  before  the  world  as 
the  author  of  three  parodies  on  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
indicted  for  blasphemy,  and  was  tried  nnder 
three  separate  indictments,  in  1817.  Thoagh 
a  shy  and  timid  man,  he  def^ided  himself 
with  wonderful  skill  and  intrepidity  against 
the  legal  talent  employed  against  him,  and 
against  the  hot  partisimship  of  two  jodgesi 
The  jury,  rightly  believing  that  the  proeeco- 
tion  was  solely  for  his  political  opinions,  ac- 
quitted him,  and  Hone  from  that  time 
suppressed  his  parodies,  in  spite  of  a  very 
tempting  offer  of  money,  lest  he  shonld  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  ridiculing  religion. 
One  day,  stopping  as  usual  at  an  old  book- 
stall, he  took  up  JoHe9  on  the  OmoM  of  Scrip- 
ture,  and  found  the  stories  of  the  "Apocryphal 
Gospels.'*  He  discovered  that  they  Ulustnited 
old  prints  in  his  possession,  and  he  mad« 
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a  eoUection  of  them,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Apocryphal  New  Tuta- 
meiU.  It  consists  of  certain  '*  GkMpels,"  for- 
geries of  the  early  heretics,  such  as  **tho 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  **  the  GJoepel  of  the 
Infancy,*'  and  of  the  epistles  of  Clement, 
Ijinatias,  and  Polycarp,  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas.  Again  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
his  atheism,  and  this  drove  him  to  break 
through  the  neglect  of  thirty  years,  and  to 
recommence  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
remit  was  that,  to  use  faliB  own  expression,  **  a 
flood  of  light  burst  in  upon  him,*'  and  he 
tamed  away  from  his  atheism  for  ever. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  told  that  his 
Apocryphal  New  Dutament  had  done  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  by  showing  on  what 
good  ground  the  Church  had  proceeded  in 
uaonng  the  canon.  He  replied  with  the 
hamihty  of  true  repentance,  **  It  is  true,  but 
I  did  not  so  intend  it.'*  After  some  time  of 
itadv  and  prayer  he  joined  the  congregation 
of  the  Weigh-House  Chapel,  and  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1835,  received  the  Lord's  Supper 
there.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quiet 
vork.  He  had  always  been,  and  continued 
to  the  end,  a  poor  student,  bright  and  cheer- 
ful with  his  books,  and  apparently  unfit  for 
any  other  occupation.  But  his  doubts  were 
at  an  end,  and  his  last  days  were  peaceful 
and  happy  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
qnietly  at  Tottenham,  with  the  expression  of 
his  humble  but  unfailing  hope  in  the  propitia- 
tion of  Christ. 

Honorary  Canons.   [Canons,  Honob,- 

AW.] 

Konorins.    [Popbs.] 

Honoring. — A  Roman  monk,  nominated 
Archbiahop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Gregor}' 
the  Great,  and  consecrated  at  Lincoln  by 
Panlinus,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  627. 
On  tins  occasion  it  was  arranged  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  either  of  Can- 
terbury or  of  York,  the  surviving  prelate 
ahonld  be  authorised  to  consecrate  the  Metro- 
pc^tan  of  the  other  See,  that  so,  for  the 
"itare,  the  fatigue  of  travelling  to  Rome 
ou^t  be  prevented.  Honorius  consecrated 
F^x,  a  Burgundian,  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
•Aiigies.  Archbishop  Honorius  was  the  first 
who  divided  his  province  into  parishes,  the 
care  of  which  he  committed  to  priests  or 
clergy  of  the  second  Order.  He  died  about 
the  year  663. 

Hood. — ^The  hood  as  worn  in  England  is 
Partly  derived  fnmi  the  monastic  eaptUium, 
«nd  partly  from  the  Amicb  [q.v.].  It  is 
an  onaament  of  silk  or  stuff  worn  by  the 
pidoates  of  universities  to  mark  their 
<^gTeea.  It  was  formerly,  as  the  name  im- 
P»n,  attached  to  the  oope  or  some  other 
yoteiflot,  and  could  be  drawn  over  the  head 
in  cMe  of  rain  or  oold.  In  the  universities 
the  hoods  ol  the  graduates  were  made  to 
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signify  their  degrees  by  varying  the  colom-s 
and  materials. 

The  following  are  the  theological  and 
learned  hoods  of  the  principal  Universities: — 

B.A.— Black  staff  trimmed  with  (Oxford,  Catn- 
bridge,  Durham,  Dubltn)  white  for ;  (LampeUv) 
white  far  with  black  epote. 

M.A.— Black  silk,  lined  with  rilk ;  {(kford)  erim- 
Bon;  (Cambridae.  Ahtrdeen^  Edinburgh)  white; 
( London)  raeeet  Drown ;  (Dublin)  dark  blue ;  (St. 
Andrtw*  and  Glasgow)  red. 

B.D.— Black  silk  lined  with  (O^ord,  Canibndge, 
Dublin,  and  Durbam)  gloesy  black  silk ;  (Si.  An. 
dr§w:»)  violet  purple  silk  lined  with  wluto  satin; 
(£din6ur^'t)  black,  lined  with  parple  silk,  bordered 
with  white  for;  (OUugous)  black  silk,  bordered 
with  velvet,  lined  with  red  silk }  (LampHer)  lioing 
of  pace  silk. 

D.D.— Scarlet  doth  lined  with  (Oxford)  black 
silk :  (.CambridQe)  pink  silk  ;  (Dublin)  scarlet  clotb, 
lined  with  black  silk;  (Edinburgh)  blsck,  tine<l 
with  parple  silk ;  (St.  Andrevct)  violet  cloth,  lineA 
with  white  satin ;  (Durham)  scarlet  cashmere,  lined 
with  parple  silk;  (QUugov))  black  velvet,  lined  witli 
red  purple  silk ;  (ilb«rd00n)  parple  cloth,  lined  with 
white  sOk. 

D.C.L.-  (Oxford)  sf^arlet'  doth,  lined  with  pink 
silk  ;  (Durham)  as  D.D.,  onlj  lined  with  white  sUk. 

LL.I>.— (Cambridge  and  Dublin)  scarlet  doth,  ]<ned 
with  pink  silk;  (London)  lining  of  Mae  silk:  (St. 
Awirevon)  lining  of  white  satin;  (QUugow)  olaok 
vdvet,  lined  with  Venetian  red  silk ;  (Edinburgh) 
black  cloth,  lined  with  bine  silk. 

The  theological  colleges  have  also  assumed 
distinctive  hoods,  some  apparently  of  their 
own  motion,  others  by  assignment  from  the 
Bishops. 

By  the  fifty-eighth  canon  it  is  stated  that 
every  minister  saying  the  public  prayers  or 
ministering  the  sacramente  or  other  rites  of 
the  Church,  if  a  giuduate,  shall  wear  upon  his 
surplice  at  such  times  such  hood  as  by  the 
order  of  the  university  is  agreeable  to  his 


Hood^  E.  Paxton,  an  eminent  CJongrega- 
tional  minister,  began  his  ministerial  life  io 
1862  at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  sup- 
porting himself  (for  his  congregation  wbk 
very  poor)  by  lecturing  and  authorship.  His 
Lamps  of  the  Temple  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  1855  he  was  invited  to 
the  pastorate  of  Offord  Road,  Bamsbury,  and 
subsequently  he  had  a  brief  ministry  at 
Manchester,  and  also  at  Brighton,  last  of 
all  settling  at  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  in  the 
City.  On  Sunday,  June  7th,  1886,  he  took 
leave  of  his  congregation,  preaching  from  ttm 
text,  **  Ready  to  depart  on  the  mon*ow,''  and 
next  day  started  for  the  Continent  in  search 
of  rest,  but  on  the  following  Friday  he  died 
in  Switzerland. 

Hooky  Walter  Farquhar,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  was  bom  at  Worcester  in  1798, 
his  father  being  Dean  there.  The  brilliant 
but  unprindpl^  journalist,  Theodore  Hook, 
was  his  father's  brother.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  became  a  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1821, 
and  was  at  his  Cither's  church  of  Whipping- 
ham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  till  1825,  when  ho 
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became  Lecturer  to  St  Philip's,  Birmingham. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  G^rge 
IV.,  a  post  which  ne  continued  to  hold  under 
William  lY.  and  her  present  Majesty.  He 
remained  at  St.  Philip's  for  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Coventry,  becoming  vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity.  Ten  years  after  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds.  He  at  once 
began  to  rebuild  the  parish  church  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  in  1841  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  him  to  sub-divide  the 
parish.  In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he 
built  twenty-one  churches,  increased  the 
number  of  clergy  from  twenty-five  to  seventjr, 
and  displayed  a  like  vigour  of  organisation  m 
every  oiiection.  In  1838  he  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Queen  from  the  text 
"  Hear  the  Church,"  which  passed  through 
twenty-eight  editions,  but  which  is  said  to 
have  given  great  offence  to  her  Majesty,  as  it 
ar^^ued  that  the  power  to  minister  in  holy 
thmgs  came  from  Gk>d,  and  not  from  the 
State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Deanery  of  Chichester,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  in  October,  1875. 
In  views  he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
many  of  his  books  are  forgotten,  but  there 
are  some  that  will  live — his  Eeele»ia$tieal 
Biography^  Church  Dictionarfff  Livet  of  th$ 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  Augustine  to 
Juxon,  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church  Services. 

Hooker,  Richard,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  valued  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Heavitree,  near 
Exeter,  according  to  Walton  in  1553,  but 
according  to  Wood  about  Easter-tide,  1554. 
His  parents  were  not  rich,  and  he  was 
destined  for  a  trade;  but  his  schoolmaster 
disoemed  more  than  ordinary  talent  in  the 
boy,  and  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  then 
Chfunberlain  of  Exeter,  brought  him  undttr 
the  notice  of  Jewell,  Bisiiop  of  Salisbury,  who 
got  him  admitted  in  1567  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  settled  on  him  a 
pension,  which,  with  a  subsidy  from  his 
unde,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably.  In 
1571  he  lost  both  his  patron.  Bishop  Jewell, 
and  his  pension ;  but  two  other  friends  were 
raised  up  for  him  in  Dr.  Cole,  the  President 
of  his  college,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  sent  his  son  Edwin  to  him  as  a 
pupil  at  Oxford.  In  1577  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college,  and  two  years  later 
Deputy  Professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1581  he 
was  ordained,  and  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross.  The  next  year  he  made  an 
imprudent  marriage  with  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Churchman,  with  whom  he 
lodged  on  first  coming  to  London ;  Wood 
says  *'she  was  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and 
withal  a  mere  Xantippe.'*  His  marriage 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  Fellowship,  and  he 
maintained  himself  as  well  as  he  could  till 
the  end  of  1584,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 


rectory  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Bookuag^- 
hamshire.  The  way  in  whidi  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  ordering  of  his  wife  wsa  bo<th 
amusing  and  pathetic.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  had  no  will  of  his  own,  either  in  the 
choice  of  a  spouse  or  in  the  management  of 
his  household.  He  tended  the  sheep  in  his 
paddock  whilst  his  servant  dined  or  helped 
his  wife  in  household  duties,  or  he  diligently 
rocked  his  little  one*s  cradle  at  her  bidding 
when  his  friends  desired  his  company  to 
enter  into  philosophical  disputations. 

Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
good  man*s  me^mess  and  patience  'were 
natural  to  him.  They  seem  rather  to  have 
been  acquired  by  a  hard  struggle  with  a 
really  impetuous  disposition.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  as  childishly  ignorant  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  as 
his  biographers  appear  to  have  imagined  him. 
Judffing  hx>m  his  works,  he  must  have  been 
qui<3c  to  observe  and  shrewd  to  judge, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  one  character  as  an  author,  and  ^tin^fi^r 
as  a  man  of  the  world. 

At  Drayton-Beauchamp  he  was  Tinted  by 
his  old  pupil,  Edwin  Sandys,  who  r^ptesented 
Hooker^s  poverty  to  his  &ther,  now  beconae 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  through  his  influence 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Temple  in  1586. 
At  this  time  Walter  Trovers  was  Afternoon 
Lecturer  at  the  Temple,  and  he  having  been 
ordained  by  the  Presoytery  at  Antwerp,  iras 
warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  divinitjr  ;  this 
he  wanted  to  introduce  into  the. Temple,  and 
it  brought  him  into  frequent  ooUision  with 
Hooker,  whom  he  often  opposed  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  who  naturally  retaliated,  so  that 
it  was  said,  "The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva,'* 
Archbishop  Whitgift  at  length  caused  Travens 
to  be  silenced  by  the  High  Commission.  He 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  without  efied, 
and  then  brought  the  matter  before  the 
public.  Hooker  published  an  answer,  which 
was  inscribed  to  the  Archbishop,  and  procured 
him  as  much  reverence  and  respect  from  some 
as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from  others.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  undeceive  and  win  theee 
latter,  he  entered  upon  his  famous  work,  71W 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  laid  the 
foundation  and  plan  of  it  while  he  'was  at 
the  Temple.  But  he  found  this  no  fit  plac« 
to  carry  out  his  design,  and  he  therefore  en- 
treated the  Archbishop  to  remove  him  to  some 
quieter  post.  In  1591  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Boscombe,  in  Wiltrfiire,  and  in 
the  same  year  made  Prebendary  of  Nether- 
haven,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  also  Sub- 
Dean.  While  at  Boscombe  he  fi"ifthed  four 
books,  which  were  printed  in  1594.  In  1^5 
Queen  Elizabeth  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Bishopsboume,  near  Canterbury,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  the  in- 
nooency  and  sanctity  of  his  life  were  ao  re- 
markable that  numy  turned  out  of  their  nsad 
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to  tee  him ;  he  lived  a  life  of  study,  attending 
diHgently  to  his  duties  as  parish  priest.  He 
died  in  1600,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  puUidied  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great 
work  in  1597.  The  remaining  three  did  not  ap- 
pear tin  after  his  death.  These  are  thought  to 
be  inporf  ect,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
authenticity. 

His  writinga  are  characterised  by  a  **  quiet 
and  sustained  majesty  of  style ;  and  more, 
perbaps,  than  all,  oy  the  deep  awe  with  which 
iacred  things  are  approached.'*  He  introduces 
rapid  historical  sketches  into  the  body  of  his 
argnment,  the  manipulation  of  which  he 
manages  with  great  skill,  and  his  earUer 
vritings  are  not  wanting  in  a  humorous 
playfobiess  that  bespeaks  the  kindliness  of 
his  nature  as  well  as  the  wit  of  the  oontrover- 
aalist.  JiuHeum§  is  indeed  the  term  by  which 
bis  works  and  himself  may  be  best  described. 
Brtmght  up  in  a  Puritan  atmosphere,  and 
always  inspired  with  a  sincere  dread  of  what 
be  regarded  as  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  oould  not 
blind  himself  to  the  mistakes  of  Puritanism, 
nor  undervalue  the  Catholic  opinions  and 
pactioes  whidi  were  associated  with  Roman- 
ism. He  refused  to  throw  away  the  true 
metal  of  Oatholicism  because  it  had  been 
mingled  with  the  alloy  of  superstition,  nor 
did  he  allow  his  prejudioes  to  overcome  his 
sense  of  what  was  right. 

His  Life  by  Walton  is  one  of  the  English 
ckssic&  At  Bishopeboume  is  still  shown  the 
fitndy  in  which  he  died,  and  round  the  garden 
of  the  beautiful  parsonage  is  a  yew  hedge 
whidi  he  is  said  to  have  planted.  In  the 
register  he  is  called,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  tone,  **  Master  Richard  Hooker.'*  A 
memoTttl  to  him  was  set  up  a  few  years  ago, 
on  which  occasion  Dean  Stanley  preached  one 
of  bis  happiest  sermons. 

BoopeTf  Jomr,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  tbe  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire  about  1496,  and 
cdooftted  at  Oxford.  Here  he  was  converted 
to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  in  1640,  being 
in  danger  of  apprehension  on  this  account 
be  fled  in  disguise  first  to  Ireland  and  thence 
to  Switaerland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
vith  Bullinger,  the  pupU  and  successor  of 
Zwing^ius.  On  the  aooesaion  of  Edward  VI. 
be  returned  to  England  in  1647,  and  in  1660 
waseleeted  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  for  some 
time  Granmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
(^msecnte  him,  as  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
e«tablidied  ritual,  and  he  was  even  sent  to  the 
Fleet  for  denouncing  those  who  used  vestments 
**  "superstitious."  But  at  length,  on  the 
Carl  of  Warwick*s  intercession  with  Granmer, 
and  the  King's  desiring  him  to  dispense  with 
t^Kise  matters  as  etremomet,  he  yielded,  the  con- 
"coition  took  |dace,  and  he  was  settled  in  his 
See;  In  1662  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  was 
pnm  'bam  m  commmdam^  its  Bishop^  Heath, 


being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  He  preached 
often,  visitea  his  diocese,  was  hospitable  to 
the  poor,  and  much  beloved.  As  soon  as  Mary 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  sent  for  to  London 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained 
some  months,  was  at  length  examined  several 
times,  and  called  on  to  recant  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  clerical  marriage  and  of  (uvorce, 
and  against  the  Mass.  Reusing  to  do  so, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  ac- 
cordingly conducted  back  to  Gloucester, 
where  he  suffered  with  great  courage,  on 
Feb.  0th,  1666.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished both  by  the  Parker  Society  and  also 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Hookms,  John  Hen&t,  D.D.  [b.  1792, 
d,  1868],  Bishop  of  Vermont,  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  zealous  ^gh  Churchman, 
and  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  American 
Church,  as  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  of  the  Low 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  Refutation  of 
miner' $  **£nd  of  Controversy ^^  letters  written 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. It  is  a  work  not  known  in  England 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  has  ^p^^ 
merit.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  the  presiding 
Bishop  of  the  American  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  S}'nod  which  met  at 
Lambeth  in  1867,  and  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  discussions. 

Komey  Gbo&ob,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich [b,  at  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  1731 ;  d, 
1 792]. — ^He  gained  a  scholarship  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  took  his  B.A.  in  1749,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen CoUege.  He  took  his  M.A.  in  1762, 
and  was  ordained  the  next  year.  He  had 
great  powers  of  preaching,  bein^  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  his  sermons  are  still  li^gely 
read.  In  1768  he  was  made  Junior  Proctor  of 
the  University,  in  1768  President  of  Magdalen 
CoUege,  1771  Chaplain  -  in  -  Ordinary  to  the 
King,  1776  yice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
1781  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1791  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich.  In  1760  he  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Kennioott  on  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  the  latter  wished  to  collate  with  a 
view  to  a  new  English  version.  Home  opposed 
this  on  the  ground  that  sceptics  and  heretics, 
who  were  ever  busy  in  finding  imaginary 
corruptions  in  the  Text  of  Scripture,  would  lie 
yet  more  emboldened  to  cavil  and  criticise. 
Home  belonged  to  the  sect  of  theHuTCHiNSON- 
IAN8  [q.v.].  In  1776  he  published  a  Commentary 
on  the  Fsalnu,  a  work  which  had  been  under 
his  consideration  for  twenty  years.  His  plan 
was  to  g^ve — [1]  An  analysis  of  the  Psalm,  by 
way  of  argument ;  [2]  a  paraphrase  on  each 
verse ;  [31  the  substance  digested  into  a 
prayer.  The  style  is  accomplished,  and 
shows  great  vigour  of  mind.  His  Letter*  on 
Ji^fidelity  were  written  to  confute  David 
Hume.  His  Worke  were  edited  and  his  Life 
written  by  Jones  of  Nayland. 
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Kome,  Thomas  Hartwbll,  D.D.  [1780- 
18U2],  received  his  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  then  became  a  barrister's  clerk. 
He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1819,  and  for  several 
years  was  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British 
Museum.  By  Archbishop  Howley  he  was  or- 
dained, and  became  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1831,  and  two  years  later  Rector  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King-  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
in  Lombard  Street.  His  literary  talent  was 
great,  and  he  is  to  be  specially  remembered 
as  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ^ 
a  very  valuable  work,  which  helped  greatly 
to  further  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  day, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  such  works 
as  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Cyclopaedia*^  and  the 
Biblical  works  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  Biblio^ 
graphical  Appendix  is  particulaj-ly  useful. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  an  English  bishop, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1733,  and  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1758  he  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Newiugton  Butts,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  to  the  rectory,  which  he  held,  to- 
gether with  other  preferments,  for  thirty-four 
years.  In  1767  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  to  which  body  he  was  made 
secretary  in  1773.  He  wrote  many  scientific 
books,  and  brought  out,  in  1776,  a  complete 
edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  started  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Priestley,  attacking  his  Eittory 
of  the  Corruptione  of  Christianity,  and  renewed 
the  contest  in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1783. 
Dr.  Priestley  replied,  which  led  to  a  rejoinder 
from  Dr.  Horsley,  in  Seventeen  Letters  to  Dr, 
Priestley,  which  gained  for  him  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  presented  with  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1788  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  was  [translated  to 
Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  St.  Asaph  in  1803. 
He  died  in  1806.  He  was  reckoned  the  most 
brilliant  preacher  of  Ms  day.  Dr.  Houghton 
describes  a  remarkable  scene,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  on  the  30th  of  January 
("King  Charles  the  Martyr"),  1793,  nine 
days  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVl.,  in  which, 
after  an  impassioned  description  of  the  scenes 
through  which  that  hapless  King  had  passed, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  his  own  coun^  had 
set  the  frightful  example,  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation sprang  to  their  feet  in  uncontroll- 
able emotion. 

Among  his  religious  works  we  may  mention 
a  Commentary  on  ffosea.  Psalms  Translated 
frotn  the  Hebrew,  Biblical  Criticism  of  Fourteen 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
several  sermons. 

Hosanna. — A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
"Save  now,"  or  "Save,  I  beseech  thee." 
The  Jews  call  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
*'  Hosanna  Rabba,"  or  ttie  "  Ghreat  Hosanna," 
because  they  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  the 


sins  of  the  people  on  that  day.    The  wfllow 
branches  used  at  the  feast  are  also  so  named. 

Hospital. — ^A  place  where  the  poor  are  en- 
tertained and  supported.  In  the  earliert  ages 
of  Christianity  the  bishop  had  the  care  of  all 
the  poor,  and  directed  Uie  provision  for  the 
widows,  strangfers,  orphans,  and  the  sick. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Church  had  settled 
revenues,  a  fourth  part  was  assigned  to  the 
poor,  and  houses,  now  called  hospitals,  -were 
built  on  purpose  to  receive  them.  Priests  and 
deacons  had  the  management  of  the  estate 
and  the  government  of  the  place,  but  had  to 
render  an  account  of  their  trust  to  their  bishop. 
The  founders  of  some  of  these  hospitals  gave 
the  government  of  them  to  monks  and  nuns, 
and  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  bishops,  and  thus,  as  the  force  of  religion 
decayed,  and  discipline  was  relaxed,  some  of 
the  clergy  who  had  the  government  of  these 
hospitals  converted  them  into  benefices,  ren- 
dered no  account  to  their  diocesan,  and  kept 
the  greater  part  of  the  income  for  their  own 
use,  so  that  the  design  of  the  founders  was 
defeated.  For  this  reason  the  Ck>uncil  of 
Vienne  forbade  the  giving  of  hospitals  under 
the  title  of  benefices  to  secular  d^b,  and 
decreed  that  the  management  of  them  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  trust wortliy  laymen, 
who  should  be  bound  to  render  an  aocoant  to 
their  respective  Ordinaries ;  but  there  ^iras  a 
clause  protecting  the  rights  of  the  miHtary 
Orders  and  other  ho^itallers.  This  doCTee 
was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  first  oom[dete  hospital  of  which  we  hear 
was  built  by  Basil  the  Great,  near  Cassarea, 
mostly  for  lepers.  St.  Chrysostom  also  spent 
much  on  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  at 
Constantinople,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  was  an  or- 
ganised system  for  provi£ng  for  the  poor. 
One  of  the  so-called  Arabio  canons  of  Jsicaoa, 
provides  that  the  bishop,  by  virtue  of  bis 
office,  shaU  institute  hospitals.  Piaulinus  of 
Nola  founded  a  hospital,  and  St  Jerome  built 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  strangers 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  FkUola  was, 
according  to  him,  the  founder  of  the  first 
hospital  m  Rome.  Hospitals  existed  in  Gaul 
at  Uie  time  of  St.  Remi,  t.^.  the  fifth  century. 
The  establishment  of  many  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  was  due 
to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  for  this  reason 
were  called  Hospitalia  Scoiorum  {SeoH  ww^^i^^p 
at  this  time  the  Irish);  they  were  Qsually 
closely  connected  with  the  monasteriea. 

Hospitaller.  [MiuTAaT  Ou>sas.] 
Sost  [Lat.  hostia,  "a  victun  "1.— The  bread 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  unlesTened, 
thin,  and  of  circular  form,  and  ^i»A  certain 
mystic  signs  imprinted  on  it. 

Sot  Cross  Buns.— Buns  with  the  figiin» 
of  the  cross  impiessed  upon  them,  comxiMMily 
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used  in  England  for  breakfast  on  Good  Friday. 
Theeo  bans  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
ecdedastical  Eulog^sB,  or  consecrated  bread, 
formerly  bestowed  as  a  token  of  amity,  or 
a^t  to  those  who  were  hindered  from  re- 
cdYing  the  Host,  and  which  were  marked  with 
s  cross. 

SoiurSf  Camonical.  [Canonical  Houbs.] 

EonseL — ^An  old  Saxon  name  of  the  Holy 
Eocharist. 

Howe,  John  [6.  1630,  d.  17053.— He  was 
bom  at  LonghbbroQgh,  in  Leicestershire. 
Hia  father  had  been  instituted  to  this  parish 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  but  was  afterwards 
thrust  out  by  Mm  for  siding  with  the  Puritans, 
and  fled  to  Ireland,  taking  his  son  with 
him.  Being  driven  thence  by  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion, they  returned  to  England  and  settled 
at  Lancaster,  where  young  Howe  received  his 
early  education.  He  then  went  to  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  his 
B.A.,  removed  to  Brasenose,  Oxford.  He 
then  became  iPellow  of  Magdalen  College 
while  the  famons  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was 
President  He  was  ordained  at  Winwick  by 
Charles  Herle,  in  the  days  of  the  Presby- 
terian dominancy.  In  1652  he  was  called  to 
minister  at  Gros^  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
His  Hographer,  Edmund  Oedamy,  goes  at 
length  into  the  description  of  the  services  he 
would  hold,  one  after  another,  ¥rithout  any 
help,  on  the  public  &st  days,  "  a  sort  of  ser- 
vice that  few  would  have  gone  through  with- 
out inexpressible  weariness  to  themselves  and 
their  auoitoriefl."  While  on  a  vitdt  to  London, 
Howe  went  one  day  as  a  hearer  to  Whitehall 
Chapel;  Cromwell,  whose  eyes  were  every- 
where, first  noticed  him  on  account  of  his 
cotmtry  dress,  and  then  discerning  something 
more  than  ordinary  in  his  face,  sent  a  mes- 
senger desiring  him  to  remain  and  speak  with 
him  after  the  service.  Cromwell  then  desired 
bim  topreach  before  him  the  following  Sun- 
day ;  Iiowe  pleaded  as  an  excuse  the  incon- 
▼enienoe  which  his  absence  would  occasion  his 
peoj^ ;  but  Cix>mwell  would  take  no  denial, 
sod  after  hearing  him  preach  three  or  four 
sermons,  insisted,  much  against  Howe*s  incli- 
nation, that  he  should  become  his  domestic 
<^isp1ain.  He  was  also  made  Lecturer  of 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  there  was 
banUy  an^  man  who  was  in  an  eminent 
pobHc  station  in  those  critical  times,  and  who 
was  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
secrets  as  he,  who  was  so  free  from  censure  in 
the  changes  which  afterwards  succeeded.  He 
was  very  generous  towardsthose  whose  r^ig^ous 
fipimoiis  differed  from  his  own,  especially  to- 
wards Dr.  8eth  Ward,  afterwards  Bidiop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller. 
At  the  Restoration  be  returned  to  Torrington, 
bot  under  the  Act  of  IJnilormity  had  to  give 
up  his  post  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  pTMsed 
um  to  be  re-ordained,  but  he  would  not    In 


1671  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Massereene  in  Ireland,  where  his  ^reat  learning 
and  Christian  temper  procured  lum  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Bishop  of  Antrim,  who  allowed  him 
to  isreaoh,  without  demanding  any  conformity, 
in  the  Public  church  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  1675  he  was  called  to  minister  to  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London. 
In  1685  the  prospects  of  the  Dissenters  being 
most  gloomy,  Howe  accepted  an  invitation  to 
travel  with  Lord  Wharton,  and  after  a  time 
he  settled  himself  with  his  ^mily  in  Utrecht ; 
here  he  was  visited  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  was 
honoured  witii  several  interviews  with  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orang^.  In  1687  he  was 
induced  by  the  *♦  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science*' to  return  to  England,  and  at  IJie  Revo- 
lution in  the  following  year,  he,  with  other 
Dissenting  ministers,  brought  an  address  to 
the  Throne,  which  was  most  g^radously  re- 
ceived. Howe  took  warm  interest  in  the 
debates  which  arose  among  the  Dissenting 
ministers  after  the  Revolution,  especially  in  the 
controversies  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  about  Occasional  Conformity.  He  died 
April  2nd,  1705,  and  was  buried  in  Allhallows 
Church,  Bread  Street.  His  published  works 
are  very  numerous ;  the  greatest  is  The  Oood 
Man  the  Living  Temple  cf  Ood,  His  Life  was 
written  and  his  Complete  Worke  published  in 
1724  by  Calamy. 

Howley,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b.  1765,  d,  1848],  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Ropley,  Hants,  was  oducated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford.  He  became  Regius  IVo- 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  in  1809,  and  in 
1813  Bishop  of  London.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  charge,  in  which  he  spoke 
strongly  against  the  Unitarians,  and  was 
angruy  answered  by  Belsham,  who  accused 
him  of  "enforcing  the  slavish  doctrines  of 
Popery  rather  than  the  free  and  inquiring 
spirit  of  Protestantism."  His  reply  was  oalm 
and  moderate,  and  the  more  telling  on  that 
account.  "  The  first  duty  of  a  Christian,"  he 
said,  '*  is  toapproach  theoraclesof  Divinetruth 
with  humble  docility,  with  prostration  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will."  In  1828  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Primacy,  and 
proved  his  independence  by  oppodng  the  Duke 
on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  after- 
wards opposed  Parliamentary  Reform.*  He 
was  a  faltering  and  hesitating  speaker,  and, 
moreover,  wrote  very  little,  yet  his  primacy 
was  an  important  one.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and,  moreover,  a  good  administrator, 
and  is  said  to  have  largely  influenced  the 
Court  against  lax  notions  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance. He  was  most  careful  to  siq>port 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  the  outward 
signs  of  it,  and  exercised  a  hospitality  which 
probably  has  never  been  surpassed.  Like 
tiie  mtmificent   prelates  of  old,  he   was   a 
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great  builder.  His  palaces  at  Fulham,  Lam- 
beth, and  Addington  were  enlarged  by 
him,  and  great  portions  rebuilt;  so  were 
several  pansh  churches.  But  better  even 
than  these  things  was  his  method  of  distri- 
buting the  rast  patronage  which  then 
belonged  to  his  See.  He  surrounded  him- 
Helf  in  a  way  that  few  of  his  predecessors 
had  done  with  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
theologians,  men  like  Hugh  J.  Kose,  John 
Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth,  Hart- 
well  Home.  Though  a  strong  Conserrative, 
he  co-operated  with  the  Whi^  Government  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion. Li  his  primacy  the  Oxford  movement 
began,  and  all  the  Tract*  for  the  TitM*  were 
publi^ed;  he  watched  the  progpress  of  the 
movement  keenly,  and  one  of  his  chaplains, 
Bose,  was  one  oi  the  early  writers.  But  his 
calm  judgment  'co-operatea  with  the  timidity 
engendered  by  age,  and  he  took  little  part  in 
the  controversies  which  arose.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  however,  he  issued  a  pastoral 
intended  as  an  Eirenicon. 

Howson,  John  Saul,  Dean  of  Chester 
r^.  1816,  d.  1886].  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
double  first-class  as  B.A.  in  1837;  M.A. 
in  1841,  and  D.D.  in  1861.  He  took  Orders 
in  1 845,  and  in  1849  became  Principal  of  the 
Liverpool  College.  Li  1866  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Wisbech,  and  in  the  following  year 
Dean  of  Chester,  which  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  an&or  of  many  books, 
among  them  Th$  Life  and  EpUtU*  of  St.  Pauly 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Conybeare ;  Hyltean  Lecture*  for  1862 ; 
Seenetfrom  the  life  of  St,  Itaul;  Metaphor* 
of  St.  Paul;  Companume  ^  St.  Tla$d,  etc  He 
edited  the  ffora  Faulinaf  and  was  a  contributor 
to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  The 
Speaker**  Commentary.  One  of  his  best  books 
came  out  the  very  week  of  his  death,  a  work 
on  the  OoUeet*,  EJmtle*,  and  Ootpele,  But  prob- 
ably the  work  for  which  he  will  be  most 
remembered  hereafter  will  be  his  energetic 
and  successful  exertions  in  establishine  the 
Order  of  Deaconesses  in  England.     [Dba- 

C0NB8SB8.] 

Hubert,  St.,  made  Bishop  of  Haes- 
tricht  in  708,  transferred  the  See  to  Liege  in 
721.  He  afterwards  went  as  a  missionary 
into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he  made 
many  converts.  He  died  in  727.  In  the 
eleventh  century  prayers  were  particularly 
addressed  to  St.  Hnbert  against  madness. 
He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  3rd.  Boman 
Catholic  writers  say  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
a  great  passion  for  hunting,  which  caused  him 
to  neglect  Divine  Service,  and  that  he  was  con- 
verted by  the  appearance  in  the  forest  of  a 
stag  bearing  a  crucifix  between  his  horns,  and 
warning  him  to  escape  eternal  damnation. 

Hubert  Fiti-Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from   1193 — 1207,  was  bom  at 


West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  His  first  considerable  preferment 
was  the  Deanery  of  York,  from  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury  in 
the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  who  took  him 
with  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  made  him  his 
executor,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  King  being  t^ken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  Queen  Anne  procured  the 
election  of  Hubert  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
thisa  vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard  Fits- 
Jocelyn,  and  Hubert,  in  return,  raised  130,000 
marks  for  theEing'sransom,  upon  the  payment 
of  which  King  Richard  returned  to  England^ 
In  1 194,  Hub^  being  furnished  with  legatine 
power,  had  the  whole  adminstration,  both  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  ajSairs,  in  his  hands ; 
for,  besides  his  ardiiepiscopaljurisdiction,  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor  and  Qiief  Justice  of 
England.  Never  (as  the  old  historians  re- 
port) have  these  posts  been  better  filled  than 
by  Hubert  Fitz-Walter,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
capacity,  temiw,  and  piety,  and  knew  how  to 
please  the  King  without  disobliging  the 
people.  He  was  likewise  sufficiently  furnished 
with  spirit  to  terrify  evU  men,  and  to  crush 
faction  and  sedition.  His  suppression  of  the 
riots  raised  by  Longbeard  was  an  evidence  of 
his  ability;  another  was  shown  in  his  dis- 
covering and  defeating  the  conspiracy  ci 
Earl  (John  against  his  brother  Richard. 
Upon  King  John's  coining  to  the  throne, 
Hubert  was  at  first  under  di^avour,  but  after- 
wards, perceiving  that  he  had  great  occasioa 
for  Hubert's  advice  and  interest,  John  ad- 
mitted him  to  &tvour,  and  put  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands  at  his 
going  into  Normandy.  Hubert  died  at  his 
manor  of  Teynham  in  1207. 

Hugh,  St.  [b.  lUO.d.  1200],  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  Ixnn  at  Avalon,  sear 
Grenoble,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  a 
priory  of  Reg^ular  Canons.  At  the  age  d 
eighteen  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  some 
years  later  entered  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  at 
Grenoble,  and  here,  after  ten  years'  labour  as 
a  Carthusian  monk,  he  gained  the  high  office 
of  Procurator.  Henry  II.  of  England,  who 
was  founding  a  monastery  at  Witham,  in 
Somersetshire  (the  first  Carthusian  convent  in 
this  country),  having  heard  of  the  fame  d 
Hugh,  with  difficulty  induced  him  to  oome 
over  and  become  its  Prior.  In  1186,  soc^y 
against  his  will,  he  was  made  Bishop  (u 
iSncoln,  and  he  then  set  hims^  with  great 
earnestness  and  energy  to  the  duties  ol  his 
station.  The  year  before  his  consecratioci 
Lincoln  Cathedral  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthqaake,  and  Hugh  rebuilt  a  Rreat  part  ol 
it.  Tnero  was  never  a  more  ssealons  and  in- 
defatigable prelate ;  he  is  ^unous  for  his  holi- 
ness, ability,  and  munificence.  He  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  at  Lina^  Osthe- 
dral   in  a  shrine   behind   the    hijgh  altar. 
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The  Kin^  of  England  and  Scotland  (John 
and  William)  met  at  his  funeral,  and  there 
were  also  three  archbishopfl,  nine  hiflhops, 
and  other  dignitaries  present  He  was  oanon- 
I        iaed  by  Hcmorius  III.  in  1220. 

EutfO  d'Amiexui. — So  called  from  his 
birthplace.  He  entered  the  monastery  of 
Clony  in  1113,  and  at  one  time  came  to 
En^and  and  was  made  Abbot  of  Reading; 
'  in  1130  he  beoEune  Archbishop  of  Eouen, 
I  where  he  died  in  1 164.  He  made  a  great  figure 
m  his  See,  and  wrote  three  books,  Contra 
HareticaSf  by  way  of  jwatoral  instruction 
to  fortify  his  clergy  agamst  the  heterodoxies 
of  tiiattime. 

Euffo  cU  St.  Victor. —  A  famous 
dirine,t^on  Begnlar  and  Prior  of  St.  Victor. 
Some  say  that  he  was  bom  near  Ypr^,  in 
Flanders,  others  give  Saxony  as  his  birthplace. 
Hewas  80  learned  in  divinity  that  he  was  called 
the  **  Second  St  Augustine.*'  He  was  veir 
intimate  with  Bema^  of  Clairvaux ;  indeea, 
it  was  from  him  that  this  latter  learned  the 
enential  features  of  his  mystical  speculations. 
Hugo  died  in  1142,  aged  forty -four. 

En^nanots. — The  name  given  to  the 
Protestant  party  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
eeotury.  llie  word  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  German  EidgenoBttn^  which 
means  *' confederates.'*  When  first  it  was 
adopted  by  the  French  it  had  the  form  of 
Eguenots,  and  was  changed  later  into  that  of 
Huguenots.  The  Huguenots  first  became  con- 
tpicoous  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
when  a  chureh  was  established  for  them  in 
Puis.  The  acquisition  to  their  party  of 
Antoine  of  Bourbon,  who  afterwards  became 
King  of  Navarre,  gave  them  fresh  influence ; 
but,  at  the  same  time.,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
waa  plotting  persecution  with  which  to  root 
them  out  of  the  country.  The  Pope  issued  a 
Boll  against  the  heretics ;  but  so  powerful  had 
their  party  become  that  they  dared  to  refuse 
to  reoogmse  it  Henry  was  very  angry,  and 
by  the  most  severe  measures  tried  to  carry 
oat  ^  Pope's  orders.  The  Huguenots, 
however,  appt^ed  for  help  to  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  and  thus  began  that  long,  fierce 
rehgioas  struggle,  of  terrible  persecution  on 
the  one  hand  and  self-defence  on  the  other, 
which  for  years  desolated  France,  and  had  a 
teirible  ending  in  the  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew in  1572.  With  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  publication  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  Pro- 
tertanta  improved.  Though  terribly  lessened 
by  the  massacre,  they  ralhed  again  under  the 
toleration  they  received  at  the  Court.  But 
about  the  year  1619,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL,  fresh  quarrels  arose  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Catholics.  The  former 
took  up  thecanse  of  the  Protestants  of  B^am, 
who  were  soppressed  and  deprived  of  political 
rights  by  the  Coort  party,  and,  as  punishment, 


the  Catholic  party  besieged  the  town  of 
Rochelle,  which  in  the  last  reign  had  be«Q 
granted,  with  some  others,  to  the  Protestants. 
The  Catholics  were  defeated,  and  were  obliged 
to  sign  the  Peace  of  Montpellier  in  1622,  in 
which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  and 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  assemble  in 
religious,  but  not  political,  meetings.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  however,  these  engage- 
ments were  practically  ignored  by  tiie 
Catholic  monarch.  The  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  at  this  time  was  Du  Plessis,  who  soon 
after  obtained  a  cardinal*s  hat  and  took  the 
name  of  Richelieu.  From  that  time  he  proved 
a  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  in  1627  planned  a  siege  of  Rochelle,  stiU 
the  Huguenot  stronghold.  James  I.  sent  a 
small  army  to  their  aid,  under  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  but  it  returned  without  accom- 
plishing anything.  In  1628  Richelieu  laid 
siege  to  Rochelle,  and  another  expedition  was 
on  the  point  of  leaxing  England  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  commander  of  the 
troops,  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth.  They 
went  across  the  Channel,  fired  a  few  ineffectual 
shots,  and  returned.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
town  yielded,  on  account  of  the  ravages  that 
famine  had  made  among  the  inhabitants  and 
defenders.  In  1 629  De  Rohan,  the  head  of  the 
Hug^uenot  party,  who  had  led  and  governed 
them  with  great  wisdom,  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  from  ^t  time  they  ceased  to  have  any 
military  or  political  power  in  the  State.  To 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
through  much  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
were  allowed  considerable  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  were  accordingly  peaceable  and  submis- 
sive to  the  Government  But  Louis  XIY. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  regarded  them 
with  dislike,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
attempted  their  final  and  total  suppression. 
Their  clergy  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  eccle- 
siastical Imbit,  or  to  attend  the  sick;  their 
professors  were  not  allowed  to  teach  either 
philosophy  or  languages;  and  in  1685,  by 
command  of  the  iLing,  the  Edict  of  Nant^ 
was  revoked.  This  act  proved  the  death-blow 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Vast  numbers 
of  them,  probably  nearly  a  million,  including 
some  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  of 
the  population,  left  the  country,  many  settling 
in  London.  [Nantbs,  Edict  of.]  The  rest 
worshipped  in  lonely  places,  but  thoy  were 
subject  to  the  most  frightful  persecutions,  and 
capture  exposed  their  ministers  to  the  fate 
of  being  lnx>ken  on  the  wheel.  In  1787  an 
Edict  of  Toleration  allowed  the  registry  of 
Protestant  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
forbade  the  disturbance  of  their  worship.  But 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  best  historians  that  France 
has  never  recovered,  in  national  character 
and  other  ways,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the 
most  serious,  devout,  and  industrious  of  her 
citizens.  In  1802  the  Reformed  Church  was 
reoogmsed  by  law. 
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Hulsean  Professor  and  Lecturer, 

Thb. — The  Rev.  John  Hulse,  a  g^raduate  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1789,  left  by  will,  in  truat  for  that  miiveraity, 
a  considerable  property  in  Cheshire,  which  at 
the  present  time  yields  an  income  of  about 
£1,000  a  year.  The  original  distribution, 
since  considerably  modified,  was  fourfold,  and 
ran  as  follows: — [1]  for  two  scholarships  at 
his  own  college ;  [2J  for  a  dissertation  prize 
(now  abolished) ;  [3]  for  founding  and  sup- 
porting the  office,  once  called  that  of  Christian 
Advocate,  but  in  1860  altered  to  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor, who  now  receives  eight- tenths  of  the 
whole  income;  and  [4]  for  founding  and  sup- 
porting  a  similar  office  with  a  similar  name, 
viz.  Christian  Preacher.  This  also  has  been 
altered  into  the  Hulsean  Lecturer,  who  has  to 
deliver  and  publish  not  less  than  four  sermons, 
nor  more  than  six,  during  his  year  of  office, 
upon  Christian  evidences,  or  some  difficulty  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

guiMft.iii-frrff.i'jft.'t^ff  — ThrviA  who  acknow- 
ledge only  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  deny 
His  Divinity.  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  held  by  the  modem  school  of  Socin- 
ians  in  England. 

Humaaityy  Hblxoion  of.   [Posthvism.] 

Hume.  David  [*.  1711,  d.  1776],  philo- 
sopher and  historian,  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  found  it  uncongenial 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  had  from  earliest  childhood 
conceived  a  passion  for  literature.  He  was 
then  sent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol, 
but  this  he  also  disliked,  and  in  1734  he  went 
over  to  France  for  three  years,  and  here  he 
began  his  literary  career  by  writing  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  published  in  London 
in  1738.  This  was  a  failure,  but  his  Essays, 
the  first  portion  of  which  was  published  in 
1742,  were  favourably  received.  Ln  1747  he 
accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
in  the  next  year  in  an  embassy  to  Vienna  and 
Turin.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  pub- 
lished his  FoHtieal  Discourses  and  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  He  became 
manager  of  the  Advocates*  Library,  which 
gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting books  for  his  History  of  England. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  appeared  in  1754 ; 
and  the  second,  bringing  the  work  down  to 
the  Revolution,  followSl.  Then  he  went 
backwards  through  the  Todor  period,  and 
completed  the  work  from  the  Homan  period 
downwards  in  1762.  In  1763  he  went  to 
France  as  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford's 
Embassy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Parisian  wits  and  scholars.  On  his  return 
home,  in  1766,  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.    Li  1775 


his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  soon  learned 
that  his  disorder  must  end  &tally.  So  he 
made  his  will,  and  wrote  My  Own  Life^  a 
dignified  farewell  to  the  world.  It  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  History  of  England,  Hume  was  a 
clear  thinker,  baling  all  his  investigations 
upon  what  he  called  the  "experimental 
method,*'  testing  even'thing,  as  &r  as  he 
knew  how,  by  facts,  in.  the  first  part  of  his 
Enquiry  he  condemns  excessive  sceptidsin, 
but  in  the  third  part  he  adopts  what  he  calls 
**  mitigated  scepticism,'*  on  the  ground  that 
human  understanding  is  limited  in  its  capa- 
city, and  therefore  we  are  not  safe  in  estab- 
lishing conclusions  on  bases  which  transcend 
common  life.  In  thus  conceiving  the  object 
and  the  limitations  of  philoeophy,  he  showed 
himself  the  disciple  of  Locke.  And  no  less, 
as  Professor  Huxley  remarks,  he  is  .the  prot- 
agonist of  what  is  now  called  Agnosticism, 
His  history  is  throughout  a  plea  for  Abso- 
lutism, and  in  this,  again,  he  ^owed  himself 
the  disciple  of  Voltaire.  That  writer  had 
made  it  his  aim  to  pour  ridicule  on  old 
chivalry  and  enthusiasm.  The  mingled  faith 
and  love  of  freedom  which  filled  Joan  of  Arc 
was  an  offence  to  him,  and  he  foully  and 
wantonly  slandered  her  memory;  but  in  order 
to  compensate  for  this,  he  truckled  to  the 
national  admiration  of  great  monarchs  W 
glorifying  Louis  XIV.  Hume  wrote  English 
history  in  the  same  spirit.  As  a  moralist,  his 
key-word  is  Utility.  He  writes  agreeably 
and  clearly  always,  but  never  deeply.  When 
he  comes  upon  questions  transcending  the 
worldliness  on  which  his  spirit  is  nurtured, 
he  tosses  them  away  contemptuously,  Imig^m 
at  the  trouble  and  Uiought  which  his  subject 
demands,  and  turns  away  to  enjoy  himself. 
He  was  so  fond  of  France  that  he  says  he  bad 
often  thought  of  settling  there  for  ide,  and  it 
is  this  predilection  whi<^  explains  his  mental 
attitude.  Hume  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
lover  of  b'ght  literature,  impatient  of  deep, 
perplexing  questions,  anxious  to  find  a  j^at- 
form  on  wMch  philosophy  might  stand  along 
with  easy,  polite  life  and  manners.  A  real 
belief  in  any  interference  of  Gh>d  with,  the 
albirs  of  men  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  a  scheme,  and  he  therefore  endeavoiired 
to  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  little  sign  of  any 
deeper  reason  or  feeling — such  as  tmdonbtedly 
lies  at  the  root  of  mudi  of  the  scepticisin  of 
to-day — in  Hume*s  Agnostic  philosophy. 

Hiimeral  VeiL — An  oblong  scarf  of  Uia 
same  material  as  the  yestments,  muflled  romul 
the  hands  of  the  acolyte  when  he  holds  Hm 
paten  between  the  offertory  and  patemorter 
(as  he  may  not  touch  it  with  bare  hands),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  service  of  the  Mass.  It 
is  also  worn  by  the  priest  when  he  gives 
benediction  of  the  sacrament,  and  by  the 
priests  and  deacons  when  tiiey  remoye  the 
sacrament  from  one  place  to  another,  or  eazry 
it  in  procession. 
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Humpliryy  William  Gilsok  [^.  1815, 
d.  1886],  was  educated  at  Shrewsbary,  under 
Dr.  Batler,  and  then  went  to  Cambridge.  He 
gained  the  Pitt  scholarship  in  1835,  and 
became  Senior  Qassio  two  years  later,  his 
naune  appearing  also  among  the  Wranglers  in 
a  very  strong  mathemati^  year.  He  wab 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  1839,  and  for  a 
time  was  Assistant-Tutor,  and  then  became 
Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Blomfield.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  in  1855,  and  held  it  till  his 
death.  His  reputation  as  a  theolog^ian  was 
great.  His  chief  publications  are :  -^Coinment' 
artf  on  the  AeU,  HuUean  and  Boyle  Lectures^ 
editions  of  Theophilua  of  Antioeh  and  TkeO' 
phylaet  on  Si.  Matthew^  a  Commentary  on  the 
Prttyer  Book,  and  a  volume  on  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hum- 
phry was  a  member  of  the  Clerical  Sub- 
scription Commission  and  of  the  Ritual  Com- 
mission, and  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

HmmilUlf  Gilbs  \b,  at  Winnenden,  in 
Wfirtemberg,  in  1550 ;  d.  at  Wittenburg  in 
1603],  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  His  reputation 
amongst  his  party  was  so  great  that  when  only 
twent^-fliz  years  old  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Marburg.  In  1584  he  printed  a 
book  against  the  Calvinists,  and  gained  so 
much  credit  for  it,  that  in  1592  he  was  sent 
for  to  Saxony  to  reform  that  electorate,  and 
was  here  made  Divinity  Professor  at  Witten- 
burg, and  a  member  of  their  ecclesiastical 
senate  or  consistory.  He  was  ever  on  the 
watdi  to  discover  those  who  did  not  exactly 
come  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion. Any  person  who  refused  to  sign  the 
form  tendered  him  by  Hunnius  and  his  col- 
leagues was  reckoned  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
little  mercy  shown  him.  In  1595  Hunnius 
wns  made  Superintendent  of  the  Church  at 
Wittenburg,  m  which  year  he  had  a  great 
dispute  with  Huber  about  Election  and  Pre- 
dertination.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  conference 
held  at  Ratisbon  in  1602.  He  wrote  many 
books :  Calvimu  JudaixafUy  De  Persona  Christie 
etc. 

HTln1fli'"g^5f'"i  Selina,  Countess  of,  one 
of  the  mainsprings  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment of  the  last  century,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  2nd  Earl  Ferrers,  being  bom  m  1707. 
When  quite  young  she  became  the  wife  of 
llieophihis,  9th  ^rl  of  Huntingdon.  The 
death  of  her  husband  took  place  in  1746,  and 
this  event,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the 
Methodist  leaders  under  which  she  was  soon 
brought,  seems  to  have  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  resolution  that  had  gradually 
been  growing  up  in  her,  to  devote  herself  and 
her  resources  to  the  furtherance  of  that  won- 
derful revivaL  Thenceforward  she  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of 


fashionable  society,  and  gathered  around  her 
at  her  various  houses  and  chapels  at  Chelsea, 
Bath,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  intellectual 
and  disting^shed  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
among  whom  such  names  as  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole  may 
be  mentioned.  Fix>m  1748  onwards  she  had 
the  support  and  help  'to.  this  great  but  not 
always  successful  work,  of  that  moving 
preacher,  Geqrge  Whitfield,  who  accepted 
her  chaplain's  scarl  It  was  her  custom  to 
set  up  chapels  under  her  own  direct  patron- 
age and  management  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  she  stretched  her  right  as  a 
peeress  of  the  realm  to  multiply  the  number  of 
her  chaplains  far  beyond  the  proper  limit,  in 
order  to  keep  these  places  of  worship  supplied 
with  ministers.  In  this  way  there  sprang  up 
what  is  still  known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion. In  1768  she  still  further  organised 
this  movement  by  establishing  at  her  own  ex- 
pense a  seminary  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  at  Treveoca,  in  Breconshire, 
where  agentleman  of  like  views  with  herself, 
named  Howell  Harris,  had  some  years  before 
set  up  what  he  called  a  "family  of  love,** 
which  proceeded  on  the  Apostolic  principle  of 
community  of  goods ;  and  here  she  spent  the 
most  of  her  remaining  days.  It  was  not  till 
1781  that  the  "Connexion**  was  finally  cut 
adrift  from  its  moorings  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Established  Church.  Then  at  last  a  dis- 
pute about  the  status  of  her  chapels  and  her 
chaplains  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  accept  the  privileges, 
if  not  the  name,  of  Dissent — ^a  step  which, 
though  inevitable,  was  much  against  her  in- 
clination. She  continued  to  feel  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  present  day  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  detect  m  the  dress  of  the  ministers 
or  in  the  services  any  divergence  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  Evangelical  Church  congrega- 
tion. In  1791  Lady  Huntingdon  ended  her 
pious  and  active,  though  rather  imperious, 
career,  amid  general  sorrow.  Her  chapels  and 
the  College  were  left  in  charge  of  trustees. 
This  latter  was  almost  immediately  removed 
to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  is 
still  in  existence,  though  the  college  at  Tre- 
vecca  has  since  been  revived  by  the  Welsh 
Calvinistio  Methodist  Connexion  in  Howell 
Harris*s  old  house.  Many  of  her  chapels 
have  since  wholly  adopted  the  Congregational 
system,  and  even  those  that  retain  her  name 
are  maintained  on  Congregational  principles. 

Hnntiniftoil,  William,  a  wonderfully 
popular  preacher  m  his  day,  the  leader  of  an 
Antinomian  sect,  was  bom  in  1744,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  between  Goudhurst  and  Cran- 
brook.  He  was  the  son  of  Barnabas  Russel  by 
the  wife  of  a  day-labourer  named  Hunt.  He 
was  sent  to  school  by  Russel,  and  then  was 
adopted  by  Hunt,  whose  name  he  bore.  Ho 
became  a  servant  at  Battle  Abbey  and  at 
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Frittenden,  where  he  seduced  a  tradesman's 
daughter;  and  he  changed  his  name  to 
Huntin^ftoiL  that  he  might  elude  inquiry 
after  him.  Somewhat  later  he  added  the 
initials  **  S.S./'  or  *'  Sinner  Saved,**  after  his 
name.  He  married  and  settled  at  Mortlake, 
and  began  to  attend  churoh.  He  gives  an 
account  of  several  visions  which  he  saw  at  this 
time,  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  was  saved, 
and  all  his  temptations  and  sins  left  him. 
He  now  perceived,  as  he  says,  that  church 
services  were  a  mockery,  and  began  to 
preach,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
found  fish  dead  in  his  master's  pond  and 
partridges  in  the  garden,  which  enabled 
lum  to  live  well.  On  his  dismissal  he 
moved  to  Thames  Ditton,  where  he  gained 
his  living  by  carrying  coals  and  preaching, 
and  so  gained  the  name  of  the  "Preaching 
Coalheaver."  At  last  he  determined  to  give  up 
all  employment  and  live  by  preaching  alone. 
He  at  first  encountered  a  UtUe  opposition,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  in  the  Naked  Bow 
of  Godf  stating  that  all  his  enemies  were 
punished  by  breaking  their  legs,  losing  their 
wits,  etc.  In  another  treatise,  God  the  Guardian 
of  the  Fow,  and  The  Bank  of  FaUh,  he  relates 
how  when  he  wanted  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  they  were  alwa3rs  most  opportunely  brought 
him.  One  day  the  fact  of  his  having  left  a  cMld 
to  the  parish  at  Cranbrook  became  known,  but 
he  satisfied  his  followera  by  stating  that  many 
good  men — as  Abraham,  David,  St  Paul,  etc. 
— had  sinned,  and  yet  were  received  of  God. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  come  to  London,  and 
soon  after  built  Providence  Chapel,  all  the 
funds  and  fittings  for  which  were  given  by 
his  followers.  He  then  gave  up  all  the  arts 
which  he  had  before  used  to  draw  money 
from  his  fiock,  feeling  that  his  pew-rento 
were  enough  to  live  handsomely  on.  He  was 
attacked  by  Rowland  Hill  and  also  by  Timothy 
Priestley,  a  sealous  Calvinist,  who  opposed 
Antinomianism  in  a  treatise  called  The 
ChrUtianU  Looking -glaet^  or  the  Timoroue  SouTt 
Guide,  to  which  Huntington  responded  by 
The  Barber,  or  Timothy  FrieetUy  Shaved,  a$ 
Jiejleeted  from  his  own  Looking^lase,  which 
was  full  of  coarse,  bold  invective.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Huntington  married  Lady 
Saunderson,  the  widow  of  a  Iiord  Mayor,  and 
rode  about  in  a  carriage,  though  he  had 
formerly  mocked  at  bishops  for  doing  so. 
He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1813.  His 
epitaph,  which  he  wrote  himself,  ran  thus : — 

Here  lies  the  CooIheaTer 

Beloved  of  his  God,  bat  abhorred  of  men. 

The  Omniscient  Jadm 

At  the  Grand  Assise  shall  ratify  and 

Confirm  this  to  the 

Confmdon  of  manr  thousands: 

For  Eoffland  and  its  Metropolis  shall  know 

That  there  hath  been  a  prophet 

Among  thew». 

Huntington's  works  were  published  in  20 
vols.  That  he  was  a  worthless  rascal  is 
clear  from  the  details  we  have  given,  but  that 


he  had  also  a  large  command  of  yigorous 
English  is  ec^ually  plain.  A  very  interesting 
essay  upon  him  by  Southey  will  be  found  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  voL  zxiv. 

Snpfeldy  Hekmaicic,  a  great  comment- 
ator on  the  Old  Testament,  was  bom  at 
Marburg  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Theology  there  in  1825.  He  remained 
there  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  succeeded 
Gesenius  at  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1866. 
Though  not  belonging  to  the  strictly  orthodox 
school  of  Hengstenberg,  he  was  pious  and 
reverent  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  preached  by  Tholuck. 
His  chief  work  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  he  also  wrote  on  the  sources  of 
Genesis,  which  he  regarded  as  the  work  of  an 
original  Elohist,  edited  and  added  to  by  a 
Jehovist  editor. 

Surd,  KiCHABD,  D.D.,  an  English  bishop, 
was  bom  in  Staffordshire  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1808.  He  became  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege Cambridge, and  lived  there  till  1757,  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thuroaa- 
ton,  in  Leicestershire.  In  1765  he  was  made 
Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1767 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  by  his  friend 
Bishop  Warburton.  Hurd  is  best  known 
through  his  connection  with  Warburton,  whose 
Life  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  an  edition 
of  his  works.  He  was,  however,  a  yery 
polished  scholar.  In  1 775  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1781  transhited  to  Wor- 
cester. The  Archbishopric  of  Ccmterbury  was 
offered  to  him  in  1783,  but  he  declined  it. 

Hum,  John  {h,  1373,  if.  1415].— His 
surname  came  from  his  native  village  Hns- 
senetz,  and  was  also  the  alias  of  gooee,  which 
caused  frequent  puns  to  be  made  on  his  name. 
He  was  tiie  child  of  poverty,  but  his  good- 
nature and  intelligence  gained  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  monks  in  an  adjoining  monas- 
tery, and  by  their  advice  his  mother,  who  had 
been  early  left  a  widow,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  bring  him  up  to  the  Church.  In 
this  she  had  uie  aid  of  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  village,  Nicholas  of  Hussenetc,  who 
save  him  his  education.  Verv  scanty  details 
have  bfien  preserved  of  his  college  life  in  the 
then  brilliant  University  of  Prague ;  in  1401 
he  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
In  1400  he  was  chosen  Preacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  which  had  been 
endowed  by  two  liberal  Bohemians  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their  native  tongue. 
Huss  embraced  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  and 
proceeded  to  preach  so  plainly  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  that  the  clergy,  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  appealed  to 
King  Wenoeslaus  to  silence  him.  The  King 
was  too  indolent  to  interfere,  and,  besides  this, 
Huss  had  a  friend  in  Sophia,  the  King's  second 
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wife,  to  whom  he  was  oonfeasor.  In  1403 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  sent  his  officers  to  Bohemia 
to  dispose  of  some  indulgences,  and  Hoss,  in 
a  hola  sermon,  oondenmed  this  outrageous 
abuse  of  ecdesiaBtical  power,  and  thus  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  Reformer.  Huss  was 
next  mixed  up  in  a  disturbance  in  the  Uni- 
venity,  consequent  on  jealousy  regarding  the 
preference  shown  by  the  Eing^for  Germans 
over  the  native  students.  The  XJniversi^  stu- 
d^^  were  divided  into  four  parties — Bohe- 
mians, Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Poles ;  so  that 
foreign  influence  preponderated  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one,  and  the  native  students 
were  usually  excluded  from  all  the  higher  aca- 
demical offices.  The  struggle  at  last  came  on. 
Huas  was  (me  of  tbeir  foremost  leaders,  and 
in  1406  they  came  to  blows  in  the  market- 
place of  Prague.  It  is  thought  that  Huss  did 
not  intend  this  violence ;  he  was  not  a  violent 
man,  but  had  violent  followers,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Jbbomb  of  Praoub  [q.v.].  After  a 
protracted  contest,  the  trium^  of  the  Bohe- 
mian party  was  complete.  They  obtained  a 
decree  from  Wenceslaus  in  1409,  ordering  that 
for  the  future  the  natives  should  have  three 
votes  in  all  academical  matters,  and  the 
foreigners  only  one;  the  consequence  was 
that  several  thousand  students  seceded  from' 
Prague  and  betook  themselves  to  Leipzig  and 
£rfurt.  Huss  now  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  University,  and  soon  after  the  secession 
was  made  Bector,  and  proceeded  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclifle.  The  Papal  Schism 
had  at  this  period  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  Christendom,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  hopeless 
to  get  any  arrangement  between  the  rival 
Popes,  BCTedict  XIII.  and  Gregoir  XII., 
ana  at  last  the  King  of  France  and  the  Paris 
University  urged  the  Cardinals  of  both 
**  obediences  "  to  abandon  the  Ponti&  They 
consented,  and  a  General  Council  was  convened, 
whidi  met  at  Pisa  in  the  spring  of  1409,  and 
held  twenty-four  sessions;  both  Popes  were 
deposed,  and  a  new  PontiJS  chosen  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  Y.  The  Schism,  however, 
was  not  over.  Huss  took  the  part  of  the 
seceding  Cardinals,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Bohemians  to  do  likewise.  This 
drew  down  on  him  the  wrath  of  Sbinko, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  who  interdicted  him 
from  preaching;  but,  after  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
withdrew  his  opposition  for  a  time.  But  in 
Decemb^,  1409,  the  Pope  sent  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbishop,  ordering  bun  to  proceed  against 
heretics  who  should  preach  or  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  Wycliffe.  Huss  was  not  named,  but 
the  prohibition  was  evidently  levelled  at  him. 
The  Archbishop  publicly  bumed  some  200  of 
Wycliffe*s  books,  and  he  interdicted  Huss 
frmnhis  sacerdotal  functions.  He  appealed 
to  the  Pope  (now  John  XXin.),  who  referred 
the  case  to  a  cardinal,  who  cited  the  appellant 
to  attend  the  Pftpal  Court  at  Bologna.  The 
King  and  Queen  interfered  to  prevent  so 


dangerous  a  journey,  and  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  matter  in  Prague.  Huss's 
agents  were  imprisoned,  and  in  due  time  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  the  city  of  Prague 
laid  under  an  interdict,  which  was  to  continue 
so  long  as  he  remained  there.  The  perse- 
cution of  Huss  had  now  begun  in  earnest. 
Frequent  tumults  occurred  in  the  streets 
between  his  partisans  and  those  who  upheld 
Papal  authority,  and,  being  satisfied  that  the 
cause  of  peace  required  his  departure,  he  at 
length  retired  to  his  native  village,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  its  feudal 
lord.  Then  we  find  him  preaching  from 
village  to  village,  and  sparing  neither  Pope 
nor  CardinaL  At  length,  on  the  death  of 
Sbinko,  he  returned  to  Prague ;  his  followers 
were  falsely  charged  with  having  poisoned  the 
Archbishop,  which  of  course  agg^vated  the 
hostilities  oetween  the  parties.  Huss  next 
publicly  opposed  a  Bull  of  Pope  John,  which 
had  excommunicated  Ladislaus  of  Hungary 
(one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Naples), 
and  called  on  all  Christians  to  join  a  crusade 
against  him.  Huss  refused,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  indulgences,  and  to  say  that 
if  the  Pope  abused  his  power,  it  became  a  duty 
to  resist  him.  With  the  people  Huss  lost 
nothing  by  this  declaration  of  disobedience, 
but  his  interest  at  Court  was  considerably 
damaged.  Wenceslaus  happened  to  be  just 
then  on  ill  terms  with  Ladislaus,  and  was 
willing  to  be  backed  by  the  power  of  Home. 
The  magistrates  anxious  to  secure  public 
peace,  the  clergy  with  a  budget  of  old  griev- 
ances against  him,  and  even  the  heads  of  the 
University,  took  part  with  the  Court  Huss 
next  appointed  a  public  discussion  of  two 
theses  on  the  crusade,  and  on  June  7th, 
1412,  a  great  concoui'se  assembled,  and  a 
stormy  scene  followed.  Huss's  condact  is 
said  to  have  been  marked  with  moderation, 
but  his  friend  Jerome  was  more  violent;  a 
furious  tumult  arose,  and  some  of  the  Hussites 
havinp^  interfered  with  the  Papal  preachers, 
were  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Huss  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution, but  the  tragic  affair  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  in  Bohemia,  and  from  this 
time  Hu8s*8  attacks  on  the  Popes  and  priests 
increased  in  violence:  the  kingdom  became 
more  than  ever  impregnated  with  his  doc- 
trines, and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  g^w 
more  obstinate.  Huss  once  more  withdrew 
to  the  country,  and  while  in  retirement  wrote 
his  work  on  I^  Churchy  which  is  an  epitome 
of  his  peculiar  views  and  doctrines. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  drew  nigh,  and  Huss  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it.  The  obiect  of  this 
Council  was  to  accomplish  what  tne  Council 
of  Pisa  had  failed  to  do — the  extinction  of  the 
schism  and  the  reform  of  the  clergy ;  but  it 
was  also  bent  on  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
the  alleged  heresies  of  Huss.  were  bruited  all 
over  Europe,  and  so  it  was  deemed  necessary 
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that  he  should  be  snmmciiied  to  answer  for 
them.  Hufls  was  confined  to  bed  by  ilhiess 
when  the  summons  came,  but  he  rose  at  once, 
full  of  joy  at  the  prospect ;  and  it  seems  after- 
wards from  his  letters  that  he  was  fully  aliTe 
to  the  possible  dangers  which  his  friends  im- 
mediately foresaw  for  him.  In  October,  1414, 
he  took  leave  of  his  flock,  having  received 
from  Wenceslaus  a  safe-conduct  through  his 
dominions ;  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  a  safe- 
conduct  also  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
The  journey  occupied  twenty-three  days,  and 
was  made  on  horseback,  and  in  his  progress  he 
delivered  addresses  in  Latin  or  German  in  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed.  Arrived  at 
Constance,  Huss  and  his  friends  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  great  square  near  the  JPope*s 
residence,  at  the  house  of  a  widow  named 
Fida,  who  is  compared  by  Huss  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta.  For  nearly  a  month  he  seems  to 
have  been  unmolested,  and  then  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  By 
them  he  was  given  over  to  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  placed  in  confineroent  near  the  Cathedral. 
His  friend,  John  de  Chlum,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  hurried  oS.  to  Sigismund  to  tell 
him  how  his  safe-conduct  had  been  violated, 
and  he  sent  orders  to  have  Huss  liberated  on 
the  instant ;  but  the  order  was  disobeyed,  and 
instead  he  was  removed  on  Dec.  6th  to  a 
damp  vault  in  the  prison  of  the  Dominican 
monastery.  From  here  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time  to  his  friends  in  Bohemia,  but  at  length 
his  health  gave  way ;  and  then  the  Pope  sent 
commissioners  to  the  prison  to  examine  him 
on  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ 
any  advocate  in  his  defence.  He  was  next 
removed  to  the  Franciscan  prison.  His  letters 
at  this  time  are  full  of  sweet  resignation, 
abiding  affection,  and  heroic  firmness.  His 
enemies  succeeded  in  convincing  Sigismund 
that  he  need  not  keep  &iith  with  a  heretic, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  promise  of  a  safe^ 
conduct.  The  Pope  meantime  had  fled,  and 
in  March,  1415,  his  officers  gave  up  the 
custody  of  Huss,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Castle  of  Ghotleben,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
placed  in  chains.  His  friend  Jerome  imprud- 
ently ventured  to  Constance,  and  he  -also  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  5th  nf 
June  was  appointed  for  the  public  examination 
of  Huss,  though  not  till  after  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  him  condemned  wiUiout  a 
hearing.  He  was  brought  back  to  Constance, 
his  books  were  shown  him  and  acknowledged 
to  be  his ;  the  reading  of  articles  against  him 
was  commenced,  and  when  he  began  to 
reply,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  an  uproar. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  con- 
fess and  abjure  his  errors,  and  to  swear 
never  to  teach  them ;  but  this  he  refused,  and 
he  was  remanded  to  prison.  On  June  24th  it 
was  resolved  to  bum  his  books,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  inducing  him  to  yield ;  but  it  produced 
no  effect.     Feeling  that  his  condemnation 


might  come  at  any  moment,  Huss  employed 
his  time  in  writing  letters  of  affectionate 
farewell  and  exhortation  to  his  friends.  On 
July  6th,  the  day  he  completed  his 
forty-second  year,  he  was  condemned  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  ceremony  of  his 
degradation  from  the  priesthood  was  first 
gone  through;  on  his  way  to  the  stake  he 
recited  some  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  and 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies.  Three 
times  while  the  flames  encircled  him  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living 
God,  have  pity  on  me ! "  His  aahes  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Jerome  of  Prague 
suffered  not  long  after  his  master,  and  the 
two  martyrs  beoune  saints  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen.  Their  death  created  a 
revolt  in  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  beginning  a 
furious  war  against  the  Roman  C^thohcs. 
Their  leader,  the  terrible  one-eyed  Ziska,  got 
possession  of  Prague,  and  Sigismund,  who 
nad  succeeded  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  was 
forced  to  make  them  some  religious  concet*- 
sions.  Ziska  died,  but  the  war  was  carried 
on  till  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
in  1431.  More  concessions  followed,  and  the 
Emperor  at  last  agreed  to  tolerate  the  Hussite 
priests.  Peace  was  established  in  1437.  The 
Hussites  are  now  merged  in  the  Moravians, 
Oalvinists,  and  Lutherans.    [^Bohemia.] 

SntoliiiUiOiliaJls. — A  school  of  English 
divines  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
took  their  irnme  from  John  Hutchinson,  a 
layman  [b,  in  Yorkshire,  1654],  who  held 
peculiar  philosophical  and  philological  opin- 
ions. In  1724  he  publishea  the  first  part  of 
his  book  called  Moaeis  FrineipiOy  in  which  he 
attacked  tha  doctrine  of  gravitation  estab- 
lished in  Newton's  Pirincipia,  In  1727  he 
published  <he  second  part,  containing  the 
principles  of  his  Scripture  philosophy.  The 
substance  of  the  Hutchinsonian  theory  is 
that  all  our  ideas  of  divinity  are  formed 
from  the  ideas  in  nature,  that  nature  is 
a  standing  picture,  and  Scripture  an  appli- 
cation of  the  several  parts  of  the  picture  to 
draw  out  the  great  things  of  Gk)d  in  order 
to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.  To  prove 
this  they  quote  Rom.  i.  20  and  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5. 
We  cannot  have  any  idea  of  invisible  things 
till  they  are  pointeid  out  to  us  by  revelation, 
and  for  this  reason  Scripture  is  found  to  have 
a  language  of  its  own,  which  does  not  consist 
in  words,  but  of  signs  or  figures  taken  from 
visible  things.  Of  the  great  mystery  of  tiie 
Trinity,  the  Hutchinsonians  say  that  the 
created  substance  of  the  air,  or  heaven,  in  its 
threefold  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  is 
the  enigma  of  the  one  Essence  or  one  Jehovah 
in  three  Persons.  The  unity  of  essence  is  ex- 
hibited by  its  unity  of  substance ;  the  trinity 
of  conditions,  fire,  lig^t,  and  spirit.  For 
proof  of  this  they  quote  Deut.  iv.  24,  Heb. 
xii.  29,  John  i.  9,  Mai.  iv.  2,  Matt.  ii.  1.  The 
philosophic  system   of   the   Hutdunsomans 
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dtimstorestn;^ 
they  say,  contains 


in  its  construction  and 
radical  te^ms  certain  concealed  truths  which 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  typical  sense.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  name  of  €k>d,  Eiohim,  they  con- 
aidered  as  a  plural  noun,  indicating  a  plurality 
of  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  its  connec- 
tion with  a  singular  verb  as  indicating  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  under  a  plurality 
of  persons.  The  word  cherubim  was  explained 
to  be  a  hieroglyphic  of  Divine  construction,  or 
a  sacred  image,  to  describe,  as  far  as  figures 
could  go,  the  humanity  united  to  the  Deity. 
Hie  Hutchinsonians  have  had  amongst  them 
many  honoured  names — Bishops  Home  and 
Horaley,  Parkhurst,  Romaine,  etc.  Their 
chief  opponent  was  Archdeacon  Sharp. 

SntteHy  TJlrich  von,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in 
Steckelberg  Castle,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  in  April, 
1488.  When  ten  years  old  he  was  placed  at 
the  monastery  of  Folda,  but,  disliking  this 
Hfe,  he  escaped  to  Erfurt  in  1504.  For  the 
next  eight  years  he  visited  several  university 
towns,  and  in  1517  became  Doctor  of  Law  at 
Pavia.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  assassinated 
the  head  of  the  Hutten  family,  which  stirred 
up  Ulrich  to  revenge,  and  he  issued  a  series 
of  satirical  pampMets  against  the  t^rrant. 
He  also  edited  Laurentius  Yalla^s  treatise  on 
the  forged  **  Donations  of  Constantine."  He 
was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518, 
and  afterwards  setting  up  a  printmg-press, 
wrote  pamphlets  against  the  Koman  clergy. 
He  joined  Franz  von  Sickingen,  who  was 
carrying  on  a  struggle  with  the  Elector  of 
Treves ;  but  on  their  plan  filing  Hutten  fled 
to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  the  Isle  of  Uffnau, 
inthe  Lake  ofZiirich,  in  1523.  His  best  known 
work  is  his  EpUtoU^  Obseurorum  Virorum. 

Sutter.  Lbonabd  r^  1563,  d,  1616].— 
Prof eesor  of  Divinity  at  Wittenberg,  the  most 
celebrated  Lutheran  university;  a  volumin- 
ous author  of  the  non -critical  school,  a  repre* 
sentative  author,  therefore,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  orthodoxy.  Among  his  works  are : 
— Cmeordia  Concorg,  $ive  de  Origine  et  Fro- 
fre$9»  FermukB  Concordia  Bcclesiarum  Augui" 
Umut  Omfcn'wniMy  lAberunMs,  Rudolpho  Eos- 
piniano  oppoaitu*^  in  folio  JTWittemberg,  1614] ; 
JHtptUmtio pro  Formuld  Concordia;  Collegiitm 
Tkioio^ieum  deArticuiis  Confetaionit  AuguMtofUBy 
Jrenieum  vere  Chriotianumf  $ive  de  Synodo  et 
Uniomo  JSvangelicorum  non  fueata  eoncUianda^ 
Traelatue  Thoologictu ;  Sadcel  Elonehomenus, 
hoc  mt,  Tractatio  pro  Mqf'eitato  hummta  Natura 
Ckrioti,  Some  are  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  others  against  Oalvinism. 

Sjnuuiy  as  distinct  from  the  Hebrew 
Pndms  and  Canticles,  are  probably  as  old  as 
Chriirtianity  itself.  From  the  first  their  use 
seems  not  to  have  been  restricted  to  public  or 
hturgical  purpoees,  but  to  have  extended  to 
private  aad  social  purposes  also.     Hymns 


ma^  be  taken  to  include  anything  sung  or 
reated  by  way  of  praise  to  God,  whether  in 
a  metrical  or  simply  rhythmical  shape.  The 
To  DouMj  the  Oloria  in  Excelsit^  the  Gloria 
Futria^  and  the  Teraancttu  may  be  instanced, 
among  others,  as  specimens  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  are  still  in  use,  of  the  earlier 
non -metrical  Christian  hymns.  Metrical 
hymns  are  a  later  development.  This  kind 
seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
East  during  the  fourth  century — first  in  Syria, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Ephitdm, 
and  then  a  little  later  at  Constantinople,  under 
St.  Chrysostom.  The  latter  employed  them 
as  convenient  antidotes  to  the  Ananism  which 
was  then  rife,  thinking  that  they  would  im- 
press the  orthodox  doctrines  finnly  on  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.  Very  similar  was  the 
reason  of  their  introduction  into  the  Western 
Churches,  first  by  St.  Aug^tine,  and  soon 
afterwards  more  effectively  by  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan.  Since  that  time  the  singing  of 
metrical  hymns  has  always  formed  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part  of  Christian  worship.  A 
considerable  number  of  hymns  by  Ambrose 
and  his  school  are  still  extant;  and,  besides 
him,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Prudentius,  and 
Mamertus  of  Vienna,  may  be  mentioned  as 
early  hymn- writers.  At  the  Reformation  Cran- 
mer  seems  at  one  time  to  have  meditated  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  grand  old  Latin 
hymns  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church,  and 
in  KingHenry*8  Primer  ("1545]  seven  hymns 
appear,  one  for  each  of  the  hours  of  prayer, 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom ; 
but  in  King  Edward's  Primer,  as  also  sub- 
sequently in  the  Reformed  Prayer  Book,  they 
were  discarded,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Veni  Creator,  which  is  still  retained  in 
the  Ordinal.  The  Methodist  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  extraordinarily 
prolific  in  the  production  of  hymns  for  both 
public  and  private  use.  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  mention  such  names  as  those  of 
Toplady,  Wesley,  Newton,  and  Cowper,  these 
two  last  the  joint  compilers  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  Olney  Hymnt,  Till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  the  only  substitutes  for 
hymns  at  all  generally  recognised  in  the 
English  Church  were  two  successive  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  one  bv  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  [1562],  the  other  by  Tate  and 
Brady  [1696],  and  metrical  versions  of  the 
Canticles,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, etc.,  which  were  allowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  [1559].  The  religious  revival  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  giadually  restored 
the  primitive  custom,  till  at  the  present  time 
the  singing  of  hymns  forms  one  of  tiie  most 
striking  features  in  most  services.  Li  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  churches,  a  quaint  and 
mgged  metrical  psalter,  together  with  a  small 
coUection  of  versified  paraphrases  of  Holy 
Scripture,  are  still  the  only  forms  of  hymnody 
countenanced. 

From  a  volume  euMW&diAnglieanSymnologyf 
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by  the  Bev .  James  King,  we  take  some  interest- 
ing fiiotfl  conoeminff  nymns  current  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  collected  62  represent- . 
ative  hymnals  in  present  use  in  the  Church 
of  England,  Ritualistic,  High,  Broad,  and 
Evangelical,  and  treated  these  **aB  a  com- 
mittee, each  member  of  which  could  give  one 
vote  for  each  hymn  which  it  used."  He  thus 
found  that  Ken's  Evming  Hywm  received  51 
suffrages,  and  heads  the  list  of  what  he  calls 
*<  First -class  Hymns,'*  as  thus  judged  by 
popular  suffrage.  He  places  all  in  the  first 
class  which  are  found  in  thirty  hymnals, 
and  finds  105  of  such.  The  first  ten  in  this 
order  of  merit  are  Ken*s  Evening  Hfmn^ 
Hark  /  the  hsrald,  Lo  Re  comet,  Boek  of  Agee, 
Abide  ioith  me.  Awake  my  tonl,  Jemtalem  the 
goldeHf  JesUf  Lover  of  my  eoul^  Sun  of  my  eottl^ 
Whm  I  survey.  Of  second-rank  hymns,  i.e, 
those  found  in  20  hymnals,  he  finds  110,  and 
of  third-rank,  foimd  in  15,  he  reckons  also 
110.  But,  as  he  points  out,  many  of  the 
hymns  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  full  popu- 
larity simply  because  they  are  new  and  as 
yet  but  elightly  known,  e.g.  Bay  of  wrath, 
0  day  of  mourning^  Dr.  Irona'  magnificent 
translation  of  the  Diet  Irm^  which  heads  the 
second  rank,  but  was  only  published  in  1848, 
or  Weary  of  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
rank,  not  published  until  1865.  Of  the  first- 
rank  hymns  he  found  no  less  than  ten  to  be 
the  work  of  Charles  Wesley,  eight  by  Watts, 
seven  each  by  Heber  and  J.  M.  Neale,  four 
each  by  Doddridge  and  Montgomery,  three 
each  by  Cowper,  Grant,  Milman,  and  Tate  and 
Brady.  Of  the  three  ranks  taken  together, 
Charles  Wesley  still  takes  the  lead  as  writer, 
contributing  22,  Watts  comes  next  with  21, 
and  J.  M.  Neale  third  with  17.  Mr.  King 
finds  28  authors  contribute  to  first-rank  hymns 
only,  25  to  second-rank  only,  27  to  ttiird- 
rank  only,  while  14  contribute  to  all  three 
ranks.  These  14  are  Mrs.  Alexander,  4  hymns, 
Caswall  6,  Cowper  7,  Miss  Elliott  6,  Heber  12, 
Keble  7,  Kelly  5,  Lyte  6,  Montgomery  16, 
Neale  17,  Newton  8,  Tate  and  Brady  11, 
Watts  21,  C.  Wesley  22. 

Hypatia.— A  learned  lady  in  the  fourth 
century,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician Theon  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  lec- 
tures in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  the  Platonic 
school.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beauti- 
ful, and  virtuous  of  character ;  but  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  Prsefect  Orestes  made 
some  of  the  Christians  suspect  her  of  doing 
them  ill  offices  by  keeping  up  the  misunder- 
standing between  Orestes  and  the  Archbishop 
CyriL  Accordingly,  one  day  on  her  road  home 
from  a  lecture,  a  fanatical  mob,  instigated  by 
Cyril,  set  upon  her,  pulled  her  from  her  chariot, 
and  dragged  her  to  Caesar's  church,  where  they 
barbarously  murdered  her.  She  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's  best  novels. 

Hyperdnlia.    [Dulia.] 


SypostMda  [Gr.  hypo,  •'under,"  and 
ttatit,  **  standing  "J. — Subttamee  or  tubtittemee, 
that  which  stands  under  another  thing  and  is 
its  foundation  or  g^und.  Thus,  in  Heb.  xi. 
1,  **  Faith  is  the  hypottatit  of  things  hoped 
for ; "  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4  it  signifies  oonJUenee, 
fkntmett,  ttabUity,  In  Heb.  i.  3  it  is  used  for 
pertoH.  The  word  occasioned  great  discnssion 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  The 
Greek  Church  took  it  for  the  Ferton,  saying 
ihaX  there  were  three  hypostases  in  one  es- 
sence ;  and  the  Latin,  that  there  was  but  one 
hypostasis — ^that  is,  as  they  said,  but  one  sub- 
stance in  three  persons.  St.  Athanaaius  re- 
conciled them  by  showing  that  they  held  the 
same  view,  but  put  it  in  different  words. 
There  ate  three  Bnrtont  in  the  Gknihead,  three 
different  modes  of  existence ;  there  is  but  one 
Ettence,  because  the  nature  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Father. 

Hypostatical  Unioii.— The  union  in 
Christ  of  the  human  and  Divine  natures,  con- 
stituting two  natures  in  one  Person. 

HypothetioaL— The  form  of  words, ''  If 
thou  art  not  already  baptised,  N.,  I  baptise 
tiiee  in  the  name.  .  .  "*'  It  is  called  hypothetical 
or  conditional,  because  the  rubric  states  that  it 
is  to  be  used,  "  if  they  who  bring  the  infant  to 
the  church  do  make  such  imcertain  answers  to 
the  priest^s  questions  as  that  it  cannot  appear 
that  the  child  was  baptised  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Hypsistarians. — Heretics  in  the  fourth 
century  who,  according  to  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  made  a  mixture  of  Paganism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity  in  their  worship. 
They  revered  fire  with  the  Pagans,  observed 
the  Sabbath  and  legal  abstinence  from  certain 
meats  with  the  Jews,  while  they  professed  to 
adore  the  Most  High  God  with  tiie  Christians. 
Their  doctrines  were  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  Euchites  and  Messalians. 


Iberians,  or  the  Georgian  dmroh.— 

A  very  ancient  and  interestmg  religious  body 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  G^casuB.  Before 
the  conversion  of  that  country  to  Christianity, 
some  form  of  the  ancient  Persian  system  was 
the  national  religion;  but  in  the  days  of 
Constantino  a  Christian  woman,  perhaps  a 
nun,  being  carried  thither  captive,  attracted 
all  hearts  by  the  piety  and  devotion  of  her 
life.  A  sick  child  being  brought  to  her 
notice,  she  declared  that,  though  human  help 
was  unavailing,  Christ,  in  whom  she  believed, 
was  able  to  heal  it ;  sheprayed  earnestly, and 
the  child  recovered.  Tlie  Queen  was  soon 
after  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  her.  She  declared 
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that  ahe  was  no  miracle- worker,  and  refused 
to  go»  bat  promised  to  pray  for  the  Queen, 
who  also  recovered.  The  mng  in  g^titude 
wished  to  send  her  a  rich  present,  but  was 
aastued  that  all  that  he  could  do  to  reward 
her  was  to  believe  in  her  God.  Sometime 
afterwards  it  is  related  that  the  King  him- 
self was  lost  in  a  forest,  and  vowed  that 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  his  friends  he 
would  believe  in  the  Christians*  Gk)d.  He 
kept  his  vow,  and  the  Church  which  he  thus 
lonnded  has  lasted  till  now.  In  the  sixth 
centnry  the  Iberians  joined  the  Abkenian 
Chubch  [q.v.]  in  separating  from  the  Greek, 
bat,  after  fifty  years,  returned  to  their  former 
condition,  and  so  remained,  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  adhering  to  the  practices  of  the 
''Orthodox  Eastern  Church."  When  Georgia 
was  conquered  from  the  Persians  by  Eussia 
in  1801,  and  became  a  province  of  the  latter 
empire,  the  Ibenan  Church  was  placed  under 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tiflis,  and  is  subject  to  the  Holy  Legis- 
lative Synod  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
The  only  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  brandies  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  that  the  baptism  of  children  is  delayed 
until  the  eighth  year.  Monasteries  are 
numerous,  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  being  fol- 
lowed. 

Xohthns.    [Fish.] 

XeonodaJlts. — A  large  party  which 
existed  in  the  CHiuroh  of  the  East  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  who  were 
blown  by  the  name  of  Image-breakers, 
[Greek, icon,  "image  ** ;  klMtery  a  ♦* breaker**]. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  sensitive 
minds  were. often  in  dread  that  the  use  of 
•tstnary  in  churches  would  lead  Christians 
into  imitation  of  heathen  usages,  for  there 
was  hardly  a  statue  among  the  heathen  to 
^uch  incense  was  not  offered  and  libations 
of  wine  poured  out.  Hence  sculpture  was 
wgarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  many 
Quistians  at  those  early  days,  who  felt 
&at  the  Church  (like  the  Jewiish  system) 
vas  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  idolatry. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  situated,  there 
^  probably  only  a  minority  of  Chris- 
tians who  held  the  opinion  on  this  subject 
whidi  is  common  in  our  own  day,  that 
flcolptare  maybe  innocently  used  in  churches, 
vran^  and  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  wor- 
>^P  it.  The  same  feeling  operated  towards 
tiie  decline  of  classical  learning.  Gregory 
the  Great  [a.p.  600]  is  accused  of  destroying 
the  last  remains  of  the  imperial  library  at 
Rome ;  and  whether  the  accusation  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  great  aversion 
to  heathen  writings,  and  forbade  the  reading 
of  anything  connected  with  mythology.) 
The  horror  of  sculpture  decoration  among 
^  early  Christians  was  thus  partly 
csnsed  by  the  sight  of  idolatry  goin^  on 
an  around  them ;  and  partly  also  no  doubt  by 


that  lingering  of  Judaism  by  which  the 
Eastern  Churdies  especially  were  so  long  in- 
fluenced. It  also  seems  to  have  been  com- 
bined with  a  reverent  fear  of  debasing  our 
ideas  of  the  object  of  worship,  by  what  must 
necessarily  be  an  imperfect  representation  of 
it.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  decreed, 
A.D.  306,  *<  That  no  images  should  be  in  the 
church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and 
adored  should  be  painted  on  the  wtuls ; "  and 
hence  the  representation  of  our  Lord  in  the 
paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Catacombs  under  the  fig^e  of  a  lamb,  a 
shepherd,  or  by  some  Christian  version  of  a 
heathen  myth,  as  in  the  figure  of  Apollo. 
Yet,  very  early,  paintings  and  statues  did 
exist,  which  show  that  this  feeling  was  not 
universal.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  statues  of  our 
Lord  (which  he  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Fontius  Pilate)  without 
any  reprobation.  Eusebius  speaks  of  bronze 
statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  Syrophcenician 
woman^  which  he  had  seen  standing  at  Caesarea 
Philippi ;  and,  though  he  had  some  doubt  as 
to  their  identity,  does  not  even  hint  that  the 
use  of  such  figures  was  reprehensible.  He 
also  says  that  he  had  seen  paintings  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  our  Lord ;  and  Uie  tradi- 
tion that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  that 
he  had  painted  portraits  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  as  old  a^  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  same  century  also  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  walls  of  his 
cathedral  to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Scripture  subjects,  and  Prudentius,  the  great 
Christian  poet  of  that  age,  refers  in  one  of 
his  hymns  to  similar  paintings.  There  was, 
however,  sufBcient  ground  for  opposition  to 
the  religious  use  of  sculpture  in  the  opinions 
of  Christians  of  early  ages,  to  form  a  large 
basis  for  party-quarrelling  and  fanaticism  after 
the  first  causes  which  had  influenced  these 
opinions  had  passed  away.  Here  and  there  a 
bishop  was  found  whose  personal  feelings  on 
the  subject  overcame  his  official  discretion. 
Epiphanius,  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
tore  down  the  chancel  door-curtain  of  a 
church  because  it  was  embroidered  with  "  the 
figure  of  Christ,  or  some  other  saint,*'  he  did 
not  observe  which,  and  he  thought  it  was 
"  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to 
have  the  figure  of  a  man  hanging  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ; "  though  how  he  made 
out  his  Scriptural  justification  for  his  conduct 
the  bishop  has  not  left  on  record.  This 
was  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  we  find  Severus, 
Bishop  of  M^i'seilles,  destroying  all  the  images 
which  came  within  reach,  much  to  the  disg^t 
of  his  flock;  on  which  Gregory  the  Great 
shrewdly  told  him  that  to  worship  images 
was  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  he  hoped  none 
of  his  people  would  do  so ;  "  but,*'  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  gentle  sarcasm,  "  you  should 
have  kept  the  images,  brother,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  wor^ipping  them." 
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Party  spirit  and  fanaticisin  on  both  sides 
reached  their  height,  however,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  the  Lower,  or 
Greek  Empire  had  been  maintained  in  the 
East,  over  which  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  sor- 
named  "  the  Isaurian,"  was  reigning  in  the 
year  730.  This  Emperor  was  so  infatuated 
against  the  use  of  images,  or  was  so  under 
the  influence  of  others  who  were,  that  his 
conduct  caused  Italy,  Venice,  and  Ravenna 
to  relinquish  the  nominal  allegiance  which 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  to  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  they  refused  to  pay  tribute  any 
longer.  Even  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  his  clergy  remonstrated  against  his  violent 
edict  for  the  removal  of  images.  Leo,  who 
had  been  a  common  soldier,  was  also  very 
ignorant,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ignor- 
ance, very  obstinate ;  he  deposed  the  Patriarch, 
slaughtered  the  people  when  they  tried  to 
preserve  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
churches,  was  defeated  before  Ravenna  in 
his  endeavour  to  recover  Italy,  and  ended  by 
leaving  a  legacy  of  bitterness  to  his  family 
and  the  Church. 

The  son  of  Leo,  Constantino  Copronymus, 
was  as  furious  an  iconoclast  as  his  father. 
He  assembled  a  council  of  Ek^tem  bishops, 
338  in  number,  at  Constantinople,  which 
ordered  that  all  images  and  paintings  were  to 
be  destroyed;  every  bishop  or  clergyman 
thereafter  possessing  any  was  to  be  deposed, 
and  lay  offenders,  after  being  excommuni- 
cated, were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  for  further  punishment. 

This  destructive  spirit  was  fostered  by 
several  successive  emperors,  till  at  last  a 
recoil  took  place,  when  thirty-two  years 
afterwards,  in  786,  a  council  on  the  subject 
met  at  Nicasa,  which  is  known  as  the  Second 
(or  Deutero-)  Nicene  Council.  At  this  council 
the  proceedings  of  its  iconoclast  predecessor 
were  reversed,  and  the  defence  of  images 
was  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  length  as 
to  secure  for  ihe  Deutero-Nicene  0[>uncil 
the  unenviable  fame  of  having  officially 
introduced  and  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
image-worship.  Probably  it  was  cairied  to 
this  extreme  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
Judaism  which  so  influenced  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  the  Mahometanism  which  was 
beginning  to  overrun  them;  both  Jews  and 
Mahometans  exhibiting  their  bitter  hostility 
to  Christ  by  a  special  hatred  of  His  image 
and  the  images  of  His  saints.  The  extrava- 
gant recoil  of  the  image  defenders  was 
resisted  by  many  in  the  Western  world,  who 
wished  to  maintain  that  medium  course  of 
keeping  the  images  without  worshipping 
them,  which  had  been  recommended  by  St 
Gregory.  The  bishops  and  nobles  of  England 
protested  against  image  worship.  Alcuin,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age  (a*Yorkshireman), 
wrote  against  it,  and  influenced  his  pupil, 
Charlemagne,  to  oppose  Rome  on  the  subject, 


and  to  hold  provincial  councils  at  Paris,  Frank- 
fort, Mayence,  and  other  places,  in  which 
image- worship  was  condemned.  There  is  some 
room  for  doubting  whether  ite  dispute  be- 
tween the  Deutero-Nicene  Coozudl  and  those 
who  wished  sculpture  to  be  retained  in 
churches  was  really  more  than  a  contest  of 
words,  as  it  seems  incredible  that  hundreds  of 
bishops  should  agree  together  in  encouraging 
a  usage  so  distinctly  forbidden  as  the  actiuu. 
worship  of  that  which  is  not  God.  The 
obscurity  which  hangs  about  our  own  Eng- 
lish word  "  worship "  (as  in  the  marriage 
service,  "With  my  body  I  thee  worship," 
where  certainly  no  idolatry  is  intend^), 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  room  for 
charity  in  respect  to  this  council;  and  the 
singular  passion  which  multitudes  of  other- 
wise good  Christians  have  shown  for  the  ose 
of  images  and  paintings  in  acts  of  worship 
may,  perhaps,  bear  a  charitable  construction 
on  some  analogous  ground,  if  it  cannot  be 
explained  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  as  it  cer- 
tainly seems  impossible  to  explain  it. 

The  iconoclast  controversy  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  last  link  whereby 
Rome  had  been  politically  bound  to  the 
East  was  broken;  and  very  little  eccle- 
siastical intercourse  was  maintained  after- 
wards. It  remained  for  another  contro- 
versy, that  respecting  the  '^double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  raise  smouldering 
fire  into  flame,  and  to  break  asunder  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom,  so  that  they  never 
again  have  been  wedded  together  in  outward 
union. 

Zooaolatro  or  Zconolaters.—Thofie 

who  worship  images.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Iconoclasts.  From  ieon,  *'an  image,"  and 
latreuoj  "  I  worship.*' 

Zoonostasis.— A  screen  used  in  Greek 
churches  corresponding  in  position  to  onr 
altar-rails,  but  so  formed  as  to  conceal  the 
altar  from  the  congregation.  Only  the  clergy 
are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  space  thus 
hidden,  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  keeping  the  Holy  of  Holies  so  sacred 
as  only  to  be  entered  by  the  high  pnest.  The 
iconostasis  is  so  called  because  it  is  adorned 
with  sacred  pictures  (Icwu)^  [See  Grsbk 
Chubcu.] 

Zdealistfl.— That  class  of  thinkers  who 
place  the  first  beg^innings  of  all  knowledge  in 
self -consciousness.  The  dictum  of  Des  Oartea, 
"  Cogpto,  ergo  sum,'*  is  the  foundation  of 
idealism,  superior  to  all  sensation  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  material  world.  The  deductions 
derived  from  this  principle  were  manT  and 
various.  In  some  cases  it  led  to  the  belief  in 
an  infinite  Being  in  whom  all  inteUigmoe  is 
centred,  man  and  nature  are  absorbed  in  this 
Being,  human  freedom  is  lost  in  an  absolute 
fate,  God  Himself  loses  His  personaUty, 
and  becomes  8ynon}rmous  with  the  univerae. 
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[Spinoza].  Against  this  philosophy  of  self- 
ooasdousziess  Lockb  [q.y.]  put  forth  his 
theory,  which  rested  all  Imowledge  in  sen- 
ntion — a  theory  which  seemed  to  put  out  of 
new  any  doctrine  of  absolute  goodness  and 
lowered  morality  to  mere  expediency.  The 
revolt  from  it  had  much  to  do  with  Uie  scvp- 
tidsm  of  Hume  [q.  v.]  aud  called  forth  the  keen 
criticism  of  Lbibnitz  [q.y.]  The  greatest  of  all 
the  Idealists  was  Kant  [q.y.],  who  investigated 
with  wonderful  insight^  honesty,  and  courage, 
the  phenomena  of  consdousnees  and  the 
value  of  d  priori  notions.  His  principles 
^ain  were  pushed  to  atheistic  conclusions  by 
FicHTB  [q.y.],  from  whose  system  not  only 
God,  but  Nature  seemed  to  disappMear,  land- 
ing him  in  sheer  negation,  but  driving  him 
by  the  very  absurdity  of  it  to  reaction,  which 
hade  &ur  to  restore  him  to  Chnstian  belief. 
[The  Idealistic  views  of  Hsobl  [q.y.]  as  of 
the  others,  will  be  found  under  their  names.] 
Idealistic  theories  still  prevail  in  Germany, 
and  seem  to  yary  between  Atheism  and  Pan- 
theism ;  the  objectiye  reality  of  Christianity 
is  set  aside,  and  while  one  class  substitutes  for 
it  Ideological  theories  of  a  Christianity  which 
is  purely  spiritual,  free  from  the  trammels  of 
historical  detail,  another  arriyes  at  the  con- 
viction that  GkKl  is  one  with  the  uniyerse,  lost 
in  a  vague  abstraction  which  attracts  no  love 
snd  awakens  no  fears,  which  clothes  with  its 
fibny  veil  the  nakedness  of  infidelity.  There 
is,  however,  alao  a  better  side  of  Idealism, 
the  consciousness  which  cannot,  any  more 
than  in  any  other  system  of  thought,  always 
find  its  knowledge  complete  in  every 
puticnlar,  but  is  a  eonsciousness  still,  that 
Qod  speaks  to  the  soul  of  man.  "I  vrill 
iMarken  what  the  Lord  God  will  say  unto 
me  "  may  be  caUed  Idealism,  and  it  is  a  very 
de^  and  true  ibdth,  one  not  to  be  broken. 

Identity. — '^^^^  ^ord  has  several  appli- 
cations in  theological  language.  [1].  It  is  used 
by  aome  of  the  German  philosophers,  as  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  to  express  the  sameness  of  God 
with  the  universe.  [21.  It  is  applied  in  a  totally 
Jflerent  sense  by  orthodox  writers,  e.ff.  Bishop 
BoUer,  to  express  the  continuity  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  in  all  stages,  whether  in  this  world 
« the  next  The  particles  cA  the  human  body 
<:innge  every  hour,  yet  the  man  remains  con- 
Kioos  that  he  is  the  same  person  that  he  was 
m  childhood,  and  Butler  founds  his  argument 
opon  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  changes  which 
death  shall  bring,  tiie  conscious  identity  will 
'^ottin.  [3].  A  third  use,  which  perhaps  may 
he  hardly  considered  worth  mentioning,  is 
made  by  a  small  sect  of  oar  day,  which  holds 
that  the  English  race  are  the  descendants  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  this  opinion  is 
known  by  them  as  **  The  Identity." 

Ideology  is  a  term  applied  to  the  endea- 
^jws  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  spiritual  truths 
of  Christianity,  with  rejection  of  all  the  mira- 
cuk>QS  narratives,  and  the  greater  portion  of 


the  rest.  The  writer  who  first  presented  this 
theory  in  a  complete  and  systematic  form  was 
David  Strauss  [q.^-]*  '^^^  professed  to 
subject  the  New  Testament  to  an  analysis 
which  should  precipitate  all  erroneous  matter, 
and  leave  the  true  essence  of  Christianity  in 
a  pure  state.  Such  a  method  started  from  the 
assumption  that  all  miracles  are  incredible,  as 
contrary  both  to  philosophical  principles  and 
to  experience.  But  this  assumption  being 
made,  the  belief  in  miracles  had  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  this  the  Ideologist  pro- 
fessed to  do.  He  would  rip  in  pieces  the 
forms  in  which  they  were  presented,  and 
explain  the  real  significance  of  the  narratives. 
He  had  no  nusgiving  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  show  that  the  narratives  were  myths 
as  regards  ihe  letter,  but  were  nevertheless  to 
be  treated  with  respect  as  symbols  of  true 
ideas.  The  facts  did  not  occur,  save  in  inner  hu- 
man consciousness,  but  were  in  fact  aspirations 
after,  and  presentiments  of,  eternal  realities. 
Now  this  was  a  very  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  older  sceptical  method,  which  denied 
tiie  miracles  on  the  very  ground  that 
the  doctrines  which  ihey  were  declared  to 
attest  were  repulsive  to  Uie  moral  conscious- 
ness. Thus  me  sceptic  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  on  the  ground  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  true  notion  of  God ;  whereas 
the  Ideologist  declared  that  there  is  in  the 
breast  of  man  such  a  need  felt  of  atone- 
ment, that  the  death  of  Christ  was  invested 
by  human  imagination  ydth  the  attributes  of 
a  Divine  sacrifice.  It  was  the  need  felt  within 
the  soul  of  men  everywhere  which  led  them 
to  take  one  noble  and  beautiful  hero,  such  as 
Strauss  always  declared  Christ  to  be,  and  to 
attach  to  him  a  mythic  Incarnation,  repre- 
senting union  with  God,  and  in  fact  all  the 
cardinal  beliefs  of  religion. 

Such  an  admission,  that  Christian  principles 
are  in  union  with  the  instincts  of  human 
nature,  was  at  least  a  blow  delivered  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  old  scepticism.  But  it 
was  retorted  that  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  men  who  reject  Christian  doctrines, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  invention 
of  the  human  mind.  The  very  existence  of 
Sceptidsm  is  an  argument  against  the  first 
principles  of  the  Ideologist.  The  Christian 
doctrine  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  chance,  that  all  facts  are,  as  the  Materialist 
contends,  the  concrete  results  of  some  absolute 
principle,  some  unseen  and  general  law  which 
cannot  be  broken.  Every  event  is  '*  a  link  in 
a  chain,  which,  according  to  Materialists,  had 
no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end ;  which, 
according  to  Theists,  is  fastened  by  each  ex- 
tremity to  the  throne  of  Gkxl.'*  But  all  men 
confess  that  the  application  of  this  law  is  so 
mysterious  that,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to 
foretell  the  oourse  of  events,  we  are  utterly 
confounded  with  the  sequence  of  them  in 
secular  history,  and  in  personal  life.  **  Nothing 
is  so  probable  as  the  unlikely/*  is  a  paradox 
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which  has  become  a  tniifim.  And  the  reason 
is  first  of  all  that  '*  the  ideal,"  in  the  words  of 
Hegel,  "  is  never  realised.**  Or,  as  Hooker 
puts  it,  **All  things  besides,  €K>d  excepted, 
vary  somewhat  in  possibility  which  as  yet 
they  are  not  in  act"  The  Ideologist  is  baffled 
by  the  contradictions  of  fact,  the  Christian 
finds  an  explanation  of  them  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible.  And  though  it  is  certain  that 
man  oould  never  have  discovered  for  himself 
the  facts  and  doctrines  there  displayed,  vet, 
as  Coleridge  has  demonstrated,  when  they 
are  revealed  to  us  from  without,  the  spirit 
of  man  is  able  to  examine  them,  and  to  find 
that  they  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  and  to 
assent  to  them  as  true.  [See  these  principles 
worked  out  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Canon 
F.  C.  Cook  in  Aid$  to  Faith,  pp.  133-146.] 

Idolatry.— The  word  idol  in  Greek  sig^- 
fied  originally  an  "  image'*  or  "phantom,**  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  idea  of  worship. 
It  was  a  fancy  of  the  mind,  as  opposed  to  a 
reality  [Flato,  Fhado].  Lord  Bacon  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  his  famous  enu- 
meration of  the  four  classes  of  idols.  Secondly, 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  to  represent  a  like- 
ness, whether  by  picture,  or  sculnture,  or 
stage  representation.  The  Old  Testament 
Septuagint  is  the  first  book  to  take  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense — that  of  an  image  used  as  an 
object  of  worship.  The  Second  Command- 
ment forbade  such  worship,  and  even  the 
making  of  any  image  [Deut.  iv.  12,  15-181. 
The  idolatry  into  which  the  Jews  fell  through 
following  the  example  of  the  surrounding 
nations  is  chronicled  for  us  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  came  utterly  to  an  end  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  word  idolatry^ 
which  is  a  Christian,  not  a  classical,  word  [1 
Cor.  X.  14 ;  GaL  v.  20  :  CoL  iii.  6 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3], 
conveyed  to  a  Jew  of  the  Christian  era  an 
idea  as  hateful  as  to  a  Christian.  A  few  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  Christians  would  have 
tolerated  any  images  in  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. Then  appeared  symbols,  such  as  the 
Dove,  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  found  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  Probably  the  cross  was 
in  use  from  the  first,  but  the  crucifix  came 
much  later.  Whether  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  leads  to  idolatry,  is  a  question  in 
dispute  between  Koman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. The  use  of  figures  in  sculpture  and 
stained  glass  windows  is  declared  by  some  to  be 
not  compatible  with  the  letter  of  the  Second 
Commandment,  but  a  Protestant  as  decided  as 
Dr.  Arnold  declared  that  the  Incarnation  set 
aside  that  letter,  for  God  came  '*  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh.**  Protestants  hold  that 
there  is  still  a  great  danger  in  setting  up 
images  in  churches  of  superstitious  use,  and  of 
confusing  a  symbol,  harmless  in  the  abstract, 
until  it  becomes  a  fetish.    [Iconoclasts.] 

Zgnatiiui.  St.  [&.  27,  d.  107].— One  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  a  martyr  early  in  the 
•econd  century.    He  was  Bi«hop  of  Antioch 


for  forty  years  [▲.d.  67-107].  An  ancient 
tradition  declared  him  to  be  the  child  whom 
our  Lord  took  into  His  arms  [Matt,  xviii.  2]. 

About  the  year  107,  soon  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  the  Emperor  Trajan  visited  Antioch 
on  his  way  to  Armenia.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  the  city  there  seems  to  have  been 
either  a  sudden  alarm  or  an  actual  commoice- 
ment  of  persecution ;  and,  the  aged  Bishop 
practicaUy  interpreted  the  saying  of  our 
Lord,  "  Ijie  good  shepherd  giveth  Ms  life  for 
the  sheep,**  by  appearing  before  the  Emperor, 
and  endeavouring,  by  his  own  submission  to 
martyrdom,  to  draw  off  attention  from  his 
flock,  and  so  save  their  lives.  Trajan  himself 
examined  the  aged  saint,  accusing  him  of 
wickedness  in  professing  a  rdig^on  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  Caviar,  and  in  persuading 
others  to  do  so  to  their  destruction.  The  ola 
man  claimed  the  name  of  Theophoms,  or 
God-'bearer,  and  said  that  since  he  bore  Christ 
within  him — doubtless  referring  to  the  words, 
<*  Stronger  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world  " — wicked  spirits  had  departed 
from  him,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  called  after 
such  a  manner  for  refusing  to  worship  those 
false  gods  which  were  nothing  else  than  wicked 
spirits.  When  Trajan  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  '*  bearing  Christ,*'  Ignatius  rallied, 
**  There  is  but  one  God,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them;  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  His  only-be- 
gotten Son,  whose  kingdom  may  I  enjoy.*' 
Trajan  knew  the  story  of  our  Lord,  and 
asked,  **  His  kingdom,  do  you  say,  who  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate?"  "Dost 
thou  carry,  then.  Him  who  was  crucified 
within  thee  ?  "  And  when  Ignatius  answered, 
"I  do,  for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them,"  the  Emperor  pro- 
nounced his  condemnation,  as  having  con- 
fessed himself  a  disciple  of  the  Crucified, 
and  commanded  that  he  should  be  taken 
to  Bome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  The 
holy  man  heard  his  sentence,  and  cried  out, 
"I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  vouch- 
safed thus  to  honour  me." 

It  was  a  weary  journey  for  an  old  man. 
How  long  it  took  we  are  not  told,  but 
Ignatius  was  so  old  and  harmless,  that 
the  ten  soldiers  who  had  charge  of  him 
were  constrained  to  make  it  as  easy  as  they 
could,  and  rested  for  some  time  at  towns 
on  their  way.  When  at  Smyrna  the  old 
Bishop  wrote  letters  to  the  Boman  and 
five  other  Churches,  who  had  sent  to  give  him 
all  they  could — their  loving  sympathy — 
and  whom  he  specially  exhorted  not  to  make 
any  attempt  to  rescue  him.  At  Smyrna  he 
met  Polycarp,  and  after  he  had  rested  enough 
to  gain  strength  for  another  stage,  the  soldiers 
led  him  on  to  Troas,  where  he  was  comforted 
with  the  good  news  that  no  further  persecu- 
tion had  token  place  at  Antioch  since  he  had 
left,  and  that  therefore  the  purpose  of  his 
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•oirender  had  been  answered.  In  spite  of 
the  dangers  which  open  sympathy  with  a  con- 
demned Christian  must  have  entailed,  the 
journey  of  the  well-known  old  Bishop  was 
almost  a  triumph  the  "^ole  way.  And 
neither  the  warmth  of  friends,  nor  this  pro- 
longation of  the  pain  and  expectation  of 
martyrdom  dannted  him.  **  Whether  fire, 
or  the  cross,  or  the  assault  of  wild  beasts 
await  me,  let  all  come,"  said  he,  **  so  that  I 
may  gain  Christ." 

There  must  have  been  a  yery  short  time  to 
wait  after  he  came  to  Rome.  On  Dec. 
2(Kh,  107,  the  people  were  collected  in  the 
^rian  Amplutheatre  (now  called  the 
Coliseum)  to  witness  the  athletic  sports, 
noes,  and  gladiatorial  fights,  in  which  the 
Bomans  so  deUghted.  It  was  made  known 
tiiat  the  Emperor  had  sent  them  a  prisoner 
for  higher  8ix>rt,  and  there  arose  an  impatient 
cry  of  **  Christians  to  the  lions,"  as  a  signal 
for  him  to  be  brought  out.  Then  this  white- 
haired  and  harmless  old  man  of  eighty  or 
more  was  led  into  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  uncaged  beasts 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Rome.  As  he  had  prayed  that  it 
might  be,  I^Tiatius  died  almost  instantly,  and 
when  his  fnends  came  in  the  evening,  after 
the  **  sport "  was  over,  and  the  amphitheatre 
deared  of  its  spectators,  they  found  only  two 
or  three  gnawed  bones  to  gather  up  and  carry 
back  to  Antioch. 

The  writings  of  this  Father  have  been  a 
subject  of  keen  controversy.  The  translation 
pahlidied  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  which  is 
eaoly  accessible  through  Hone's  Apocryphal 
New  Testament,  comprised  sevenEpistles,  viz., 
to  the  Ephesians,  the  Magnesians,  the  Tral- 
hans,  the  Romans,  the  Philadelphians,  the 
ftnynueans,  and  to  Polycarp.  To  these 
have  been  added  six  others,  and  this  aug- 
mented collection  is  called  by  critics  **  The 
Epiitkt  of  tha  Long  Beeermon  ;  **  they  were 
"Mary  to  Ignatius,"  '*  Ignatius  to  Mary," 
"To  the  Tarsians,"  "  Philippians,"  "An- 
tiodienes,"  •*  Hero."  It  has,  however,  been 
demonstrated  that  these  were  forgeries  of 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  But  a  chal- 
koge  was  also  raised  affainst  the  other  seven, 
on  the  g^round  that  the  view  of  episcopacy 
which  tb^  writer  of  them  holds  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  the  second  century.  This 
sttack  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Syriac  copy,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  whidi  only  contains  three  of  the 
pasties,  viz.  to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians, 
s^  the  Romans,  and  which  was  edited  and 
pabliahed  by  the  late  Canon  Cureton  in  1846. 
TkoB  is  known  as  The  Short  Hecemion.  It 
vas  eagerly  taken  up  Inr  some  scholars, 
«nd  as  eagerly  repudiated  by  others,  who 
maintained  that  Oureton's  was  meiely  a 
maimed  edition.  In  consequence,  the  present 
learned  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  Commentary  on 


St  Paul's  Epistles,  turned  aside,  and  gave 
many  years  to  "  the  Apostolic  Fathers."  In 
1885  he  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on 
Ig^tius  and  Polycarp  in  three  goodly 
volumes,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  learned 
and  exhaustive  critical  treatise  which  has  ap- 
peared in  this  century.  No  mystery  is  left 
unsolved,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  seven 
Epistles,  or  The  MiddU  Beoetmon^  is  established 
beyond  controversy. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  **  One  Faith." 
And  that  with  him  is  the  historical  Christianity 
of  the  Goroel  in  continual  activity  in  the  lives 
of  men.  He  quotes  the  New  Testament  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Old,  prefacing  his 
quotations  with  " it  is  written."  The  Eud^uist 
is  with  him  the  centre  of  Christian  worship. 
He  is  the  first  writer  to  use  the  expression 
**CathoUc  Church." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  St.  Ignatius 
was  commemorated  on  Dec.  17th;  in  the 
Roman  it  is  Feb.*  1st. 

Ignatiiui  XKiyola.    [Lotola.] 

Ignorance,  in  theological  language,  is 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  one  who  might 
have  acouired  it,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  "Nescience,"  which  merely  implies 
absence  of  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  distin- 
guished by  writers  on  casuistry  into  many 
ffrades.  Thus  a  man  may  hold  alto^ther 
false  opinions  through  his  bad  education  or 
through  ciroumstanoes  which  are  none^  of  his 
own  making.  He  errs,  not  because  he  intends 
or  wishes  to  do  so,  but  because  he  knows  no 
better.  He  does  not  sin  against  light.  This 
is  defined  as  "invincible  ignorance."  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  matters  so  all-important  as  the 
soul's  health,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to 
learn,  as  far  as  he  has  opportunity,  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  practice,  and  therefore  he 
who  holds  false  opinions  or  possesses  evil 
habits,  because  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts  and 
arguments  which  press  themselves  upon  him, 
is  culpable,  and  hence  we  have  distinctions 
of  "  simply  vincible,"  of  "crass," of  "affected" 
ignorance.  By  the  latter  is  to  be  imderstood 
the  wilful  state  of  blindness  to  truth  in  which 
a  man  remains  for  the  very  purpose  of  sin- 
ning the  more  freely,  "loving darkness  rather 
than  light  because  his  deeds  are  evil."  Such 
iterance,  far  from  exculpating,  aggravates 
sm.  It  is  clear  that  the  various  Mnds  of 
ignorance  here  named  do  not  all  spring  from 
the  same  root.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual shortcoming.  "Want  of  ideas,"  or 
failure  to  discover  the  connection  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have,  or  again,  of  following  them 
out  to  their  conclusions— these  are  the  causes 
to  which  Locke  traces  ignorance,  and  all 
these  are  clearly  errors  of  the  intellect ;  but 
when  the  will  enters  in,  and  we  do  not  believe 
because  befief  would  interfere  with  our 
pleasure  or  convenience,  that  is  a  sin  of  the 
heart.    And  it  is  this  wluch  men  need  to  be 
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wai-ued  of,  so  prone  are  we  to  spiritual  ano- 
dynes. And  no  subject  is  there  on  which  it 
behoves  us  to  be  so  war^  in  our  judgments  of 
others.  God  only  can  judge  where  involun- 
tary and  culpable  ignorance  are  divided  in 
each  case. 

TglMlMftlltJHUl  was  the  name  given  to  a 
community  fbtmed  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  ceptory  by  an  Abbot,  Bap- 
tiste  de  ht,  Salle.  The  ob jeol  was  to  give  free 
instruction  to  the  poor,  both  on  secular  and 
religious  subjects.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France  in  1764,  the  Ignorant- 
inee,  having  adopted  their  views,  continued 
to  teach  them  till  they  themselves  were  ex- 
pelled twenty^-six  years  afterwards.  They 
did  not  remain  long  in  exile,  but  were  re- 
called by  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  they  now 
number  about  ten  thousand. 

Z.H.8. — One  of  the  commonest  and  oldest 
symbols  Msed  in  Christian  worship.  Three 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  meaning 
of  the  three  letters:  [1]  That  they  are  the 
initials  of  the  Latin  In  hoc  tigno  {v%nce)y 
the  writing  which  the  Roman  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  is  said  to  have  seen  on  the  cross  of 
light  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  heavens. 
I&s  interpretation  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  unlikely.  [2]  That  they  are  tiie  initials  of 
/miw,  Mominum  Salvator ;  ("Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  men  '*}.  This  is  perhaps  the  idea 
generally^  current,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  at 
least  the  prevalent  interpretation  now;  but 
its  historical  accuracy  is  not  so  cexlain. 
[3]  That  they  are  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  Greek  IHCOTC  [JesusJ,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  letter  H  is 
really  the  Greek  capital  letter  eia  (long  e). 
The  consideration  that  the  other  chief  mono- 
gram, which  was  what  Constantine  had  in- 
scribed on  the  labarum  (or  standard  of  the 
4sross),  viz.  D  was  in  Greek  characters,  and 
was  taken  ^  from  our  Lord's  other  most 
usual  name,  viz.  Christ,  perhaps  favours  this 
Ithird  view.  I.H.S.  within  a  circle  of  rays, 
is  the  favourite  device  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits. 

ndefoiunuiy  St.,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  was 
bom  there  in  607.  He  escaped  from  home  to 
the  Monastery  of  AgH,  in  632  was  ordained 
Deacon,  and  was  afterwards  made  Abbot ;  in 
this  capacity  he  attended  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Councils  of  Toledo  [663  and  665J, 
and  in  657  succeeded  Eugenius  XL  as 
Bishop  of  his  native  place.  He  died  on 
Jan.  23rd,  667,  and  is  said  by  his  writings 
to  have  ^fr^tly  condmced  to  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  in  Spain. 

niuiniiiati  ['*  the  enlightened  ones  "]. — 
[1]  In  ancient  times  the  baptised  were  some- 
times 80  called,  because  in  the  baptism  of  adults 
a  lighted  tapor  was  put  into  their  hands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  light  of  faith  and  grace  of 
which  they  were  now  possessed.     'Hiis  was 


not,  however,  a  primitive  custom.  [2]  Two 
fanatical  sects  assumed  this  name  whidi  arose, 
the  first  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  other  in  France  about  a 
century  later.  As  is  intimated  by  their  name, 
thej  both  claimed  special  illumination  and 
insight  into  spiritual  and  divine  matters,  o. 
The  Spaniards  included  under  the  title  were 
charged  by  the  Liquisition  with  maintaining 
that  by  assiduous  prayer  and  contemplation 
they  had  become  most  closely  united  to  God, 
and  that  thereby  they  had  attained  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  stood  in  need 
neither  of  the  Church's  sacraments  nor  of  per- 
forming good  works.  /9.  After  the  suppression 
of  these  men,  a  similar  form  of  heresy  appeared 
in  France.  Their  founder,  Anthony  Bucknet, 
proclaimed  that  a  system  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice had  been  revealed  to  him  that  excelled 
and  superseded  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and 
that  by  it  men  would  soon  so  outstrip  the 
saints  and  teachers  of  Qiristendom  in  the 
possession  of  the  Divine  spirit  and  influence, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  need  for  any  reli- 
gious orders  or  other  Christian  institutions. 
[3]  A  secret  society,  half  religious  and  half 
political,  was  also  so  called,  which  was  founded 
m  1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  in.  the 
University  of  Inf  olstadt,  in  Bavaria.  This 
society  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  was  started  as  a  means  for  gratifying  the 
founder's  ambitious  schemes  of  power.  He 
formed  classes  of  novices  in  Ijig^datadt, 
Munich,  the  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere,  which  be 
managed  to  keep  in  due  order,  but  carried 
into  no  further  developments  until  1780,  when 
the  acquisition  of  Bcux)n  Adolf  von  Knigge 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  society.  A  firm 
connection  was  established  with  the  Free 
masons.  Three  classes  were  formed — [a]  of 
the  novices  who  were  styled  Minervals,  [3] 
of  the  Freemasons  or  Scotch  knights,  [7]  of 
the  pupils  in  the  small  and  great  mysteries — 
and  the  society  began  to  spread  wid^y.  In 
1 784  Weishaupt  and  Von  Knigge  fell  to  quar- 
relling, both  wanting  to  be  JUx  or  Magmt, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  all  secret  societies.  Next  year  a 
steady  persecution  began,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  Illuminati  totally  collapsed  as  an  organ- 
ised body,  though  isolated  members  rtiU 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  some  time. 

Images  in  dmrches.   [Iconocuists.] 


signifies  in  Arabic  the  same  with 
Antistes in  Greek,  a  "leader"  or  "governor.* 
This  general  signification  is  particularly  ap- 
plied by  the  Mussulmans  b^  way  of  eminence 
to  him  who  is  head  of  their  congregations  in 
the  mosques,  who  has  supreme  authority 
among  the  Mahometans  both  in  respect  to 
spiritualities  and  temporalities.  There  arc, 
however,  subordinate  Imams  in  the  towns  of 
Turkey  who  represent  the  chief  Imam,  but 
only  in  matters  of  religion.  When  the  Imam 
of   the   Mahometans   is  mentioned  witiiout 
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distinctioQ,  the  meaning  is  always  restrained 
to  the  rightful  suooessor  of  Mahomet,  who  is 
the  foontain  both  of  secular  and  sacred  juris- 
diction, all  manner  of  authority  being  lodged 
in  his  single  person.  For  this  reason  the  Ma- 
hometans affirm  that  their  pretended  prophet 
had  his  commission  and  legislation  given  him 
on  the  model  of  Moses,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
Messiah,  who  declared  His  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world ;  in  consequence  of  these  preten- 
sions the  Caliphs  took  Uie  title  and  peHormed 
the  functions  of  the  Imam.  The  Mahometans 
are  not  perfectly  agreed  concerning  the  dig- 
nity of  this  office.  Some  hold  the  Imamate  to 
he  settled  by  Divine  right,  and  fixed  like  the 
Aaionic  priesthood  to  one  family.  TheSchiites, 
or  disciples  of  Ali,  maintain  that  it  belongs 
ezdusively  to  his  family,  Ali  being  the  sole 
and  apparent  heir  of  Mahomet ;  so  they  will 
not  own  any  person  for  the  head  of  religion 
who  cannot  prove  his  descent  in  a  direct  line 
from  this  first  Imam.  There  have  been,  acconi« 
ing  to  them,  eleven  Imams,  and  they  look  for 
the  coming  of  one  more  who  will  be  the  last. 
Other  Mahometans  declare  that  the  office  is 
not  so  unalterably  tied  to  genealogy  and  de- 
scent as  to  hinder  its  passing  from  one  family 
touiother.  The  Imams  belonging  to  parti- 
colar  mosques  are  like  our  parish  priests ;  they 
officiate  in  the  public  liturgy. 

Iirnnaculate  Conceptioii.— The  doc- 
tzine  held  in  the  Church  of  Rome  that 
the  Virgin  'M^ry  was  conceived  and  bom 
without  the  taint  of  original  sin.  The  Festi- 
val of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Hary  first  began  to  be  observed  about  the 
twelfth  century,  but  the  date  of  its  celebra- 
tion was  iK»t  fixed  till  1439,  when  the 
Coondl  of  Basle  appointed  Dec.  8th  for  that 
pnipofie.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
m  England  by  Archbi^op  Anselm,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  preservation  of  the  Conqueror's 
fleet  in  a  great  storm;  its  observance  was 
dficlared  optional  by  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
1222.  It  is  stiU  retained  in  our  Calendar 
ttwng the  "black-letter  days." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  first  taught  by  Peter  LomlNml  about 
1160,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  St. 
BCTnard,  but  was  recommended  as  -**  a  pious 
opinion "  by  the  Council  of  Basle.  It  was 
not  exalted  into  an  article  of  faith  until 
Dec  8tii,  1864,  when  Pope  Pius  IX.  pub- 
lished the  Bull  "  IneSabilis  Deus,"  declaring 
;*That  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  4he  first 
mstant  of  her  conception,  by  a  singular  privi- 
ly and  grace  of  the  onmipotent  G<xl,  in 
▼irtue  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  was  preserved  immacu- 
late from  all  stain  of  original  sin.'* 

Xnunernoil.    [Baptism.] 

Xmniortality.— '' They  are  not  to  be 
^teard,"  says  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  '<  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers 


[U.  the  saints  of  the  Old  TestuMBtj  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises."  We  shall 
see  immediately  that  there  is  good  ^^round 
for  this  assertion  of  the  Article.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  doc^^rine  of  Inmiortality 
takes  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  theology 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legalum  of 
Moses,  expressly  uses  the  argument,  that  Moses 
was  able  to  attest  that  his  doctrine  came  from 
Gk)d  by  appealing  to  the  temporal  instincts  of 
the  people.  Length  of  life  and  worldly  pros- 
perity were  the  promised  rewards  of  obeoience. 
But  even  in  the  Pentateuch  tiiere  are  not 
wanting  indications  of  a  revelation,  though 
dim,  of  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  and  certainly 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Our  Saviour's 
rebuke  of  the  8adducees  declared  that  the^ 
erred  for  not  perceiving  this  [Matt.  xxii. 
29-33].  The  prayer  of  Balaam  [Num.  xxiii. 
10]  is  capable  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  he  recognised  such  a  hope.  But  when 
we  come  later,  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
enough,  not  only  in  such  verses  as  Ps.  xvi. 
8-11  and  xxiii.  4-6,  but  in  the  whole  tenor, 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  they  breathe  after 
God. 

This  belief  was  held  unfalteringly  by 
wise  heathens,  and  was  expressed  in  the 
plainest  terms  by  men  like  Plato  and  Cicero. 
The  effect  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  appears  strongly  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Apocrypha ;  the  writers  of  Elcclesias- 
ticus  and  WiscLom  had  undoubtedly  in  Alex- 
andria become  acquainted  with  the  Platonist 
philosophy,  and  the  beautiful  hopes  which 
they  uUer  must  be  unquestionably  traced  to 
the  light  which  had  been  thrown  for  them 
upon  Sie.  Old  Testament,  from  the  writings  of 
men  whom  Gk>d  had  been  teaching  in  the  far- 
off  heathen  lands.  The  belief  is  also  so 
widely  spread  amongst  even  the  most  savage 
races,  that  it  may  be  almost  said  to  belong  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity. 

When  we  ask  on  what  grounds  such  a  belief 
rests,  the  answer  must  not  be  too  hastily  given. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  vei^  existence  of 
self -consciousness  is  evidence  of  mdeetructible 
power,  that  the  very  ability  of  "  looking  before 
and  after,"  is  an  indication  that  the  soul  is 
not  bound  to  the  material  forna.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  soul  loses  its  con- 
sciousness in  sleep,  in  insanity,  even  through 
narcotics.  Therefore  this  argument  cannot 
be  held  of  itself  convincing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
and  the  absolute  disappearance  of  all  further 
evidence  of  the  soul's  existence,  is  no  indica- 
tion at  all  of  its  ceasing  to  be,  because  all 
physical  investigation  goes  more  and  more  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  not  a  simple  bodily  func- 
tion, bound  to  the  brain,  as  materialists  have 
supposed.  All  physical  evidence  is  against 
the  theory  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of  the  body, 
and  forces  the  conclusion  that  it  has  a  peculiar 
existence  of  its  own. 
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Consequently  we  come  to  this — ^that  phy- 
sical investigation  is  baffled  in  this  question, 
and  we  have  to  fetll  back  upon  some  other 
form  of  evidence.  Such  evidence,  Christians 
hold,  was  g^ven  in  ancient  times  by  GK)d  by 
His  Voice  within,  and  in  some  cases  by  out- 
ward revelation  as  welL  Men  believed  in  God 
because  He  spake  to  them  and  bade  them  so 
believe,  and  they  recogpused  His  voice.  But 
the  revelation  was  consu  mmated  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
We  have  seen  no  physical  facts  that  are  capable 
of  refuting  that;  all  investigation  of  moral 
phenomena  supports  it.  [Evidenobs.]  The 
Christian  revelation  declares  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  the  body  shall  rise  from 
the  dead  and  be  united  with  the  soul  again. 
To  deny  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  to  give  up 
Christianity  itself.  [1  Cor.  xv.  12-17.]  Cer- 
tainly religion  is  worthless  without  it.  [Rb- 
euKEBcnoN.]  We  believe,  then,  and  science, 
though  it  could  not  indeed  discover  the  truth, 
follows  it  and  acquiesces  in  it  as  reasonable, 
that  this  present  consciousness  of  ours,  though 
it  must  be  robbed  by  physical  death  of  its 
power  of  present  manifestation,  shall  not  be 
lost.  The  belief  in  a  good  and  faithful  Creator 
assures  us  that  we  are  made  for  something 
better  than  a  short  life  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  that  the  winding  sheet  is  not  our 
rightful  vesture,  and  this  beautiful  world  is 
something  better  than  a  great  g^ve.  Because 
God  is  love,  because  He  is  good  and  His  works 
are  beautiful,  He  cannot  abandon  the  noblest 
of  His  works,  which  returns  His  love.  In 
point  of  fact,  those  who  have  any  positive 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  are  also  believers 
in  Immortality;  but  nevertheless  the  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct. 

Znunovable  Feasts.  —  Those  feasts 
which  are  observed  on  certain  fixed  days  of 
the  year,  as  distinguished  from  the  Movable 
Feasts  which  vary  with  Easter.  Examples 
of  Immovable  Feasts  are: — Chrishnas  Day, 
The  Epiphany,  and  all  the  Saints*  Days. 

laimanity. — A  law  term,  implying  ex- 
emption from  public  burdens  or  other  legal 
obligation.  The  term  "ecclesiastical  im- 
munities,'* therefore,  refers  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  kind  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
in  any  nation.  The  extent  of  meaning  of  the 
phrase  varies,  of  course,  in  different  countries. 

Zmpanatioii. — The  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  in  considering  that  the  elements  undergo 
no  change  of  their  nature,  but  remain  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Comsub- 

STANTIATION  [q.V.]. 

Impediment.    [Mabbiaob.] 

Implicit  Faith.  —  An  unquestioning 
belief  in  things,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 


teacher ;  belief  without  examination  of  pitx^ 
or  reference  to  the  g^unds  on  which  the 
thing  to  be  believed  is  supported. 

Impositioii  of  Hands.— The  cere- 
mony of  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  imparting 
spiritual  g^ts  and  authority  is  very  ancient. 
It  was  practised  by  Jacob  [Gon.  xlviii.  14], 
by  Moses  [Numb,  xxvii.  18-23  and  Deut 
xxxiv.  9],  by  our  Lord  himself  [Mark  x.  16], 
by  the  Apostles  [Acts  viL  17,  18 ;  xix.  6]  and 
their  successors  [1  Timothy  iv.  14 ;  v.  22], 
and  its  use  in  the  rites  of  Confirmation  and 
Ordination  has  continued  in  the  Church  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  It  is  called  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  [Hebrews  vi  2] 
one  of  "the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ." 

Impropriation. — The  posseaaion  and 
use  of  ecclesiastioal  revenues  by  a  layman. 

Imputed  Sighteonsness  signifies  in 
theological  language  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which  is  attributed  to  every  member 
of  Him  because  thus  united  to  Him.  Being 
a  member  of  Christ  I  am  partaker  of  His 
holiness.  The  idea  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  Dr.  Bright's  sacramental  hymn : 

<*  Look,  Father,  look,  on  His  anointed  Face, 
And  only  look  on  ns  m  found  in  Him." 

[S«e  Romans  iv.  6,  7  ;  v.  18, 19 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.] 

[JCSTIFICATION.] 

Incarnation.— Tliis  was  the  subject 
which  occasioned  the  most  important  con- 
troversy in  the  Church  during  the  first 
four  centuries  of  its  life.  The  Oxosnc, 
Ahian,  Afollina&ian,  Nestorian,  Btttt- 
CHiAN  heresies  all  turned  upon  various 
^lases  of  this  great  doctrine.  These  wiU  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads,  it  only 
remains  here  to  state  '^^t  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  the  suHect.  It  is 
that  the  Son  of  GK>d  took  upon  Him  human 
nature,  and  was  made  man,  in  ord^-  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  our  salvation.  He 
took  to  Himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
soul.  The  reality  of  His  body  was  proved 
by  its  being  sulnect  to  the  same  weaknesses 
as  our  own;  He  hungered,  thirsted,  was 
wearv  as  we  are.  He  was  bom  of  a  woman, 
His  body  grew  from  boyhood  to  manhood. 
He  died  and  was  buried.  If  He  had  not 
taken  His  fleshly  substance  of  the  flesh  of  His 
mother.  He  would  not  then  have  beoi  truly 
man  and  the  semblance  of  it  would  in 
reality  have  been  a  deception.  But  having 
been  eternally  the  Son  of.  God,  He  now, 
without  ceasing  to  be  God,  became  the  Son 
of  man ;  true  man  as  He  was  true  God ;  pos> 
eessed  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  body  and  soul, 
like  ourselves. 

Incense.-'Theuseof  this  in  public  worship 
seems  to  be  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  Church. 
The  fourth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  speaks  of 
it  as  being  offered  and  consumed  at  the  altar. 
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The  following  prayer  Irom  the  Liturgy  of 
St  Chrysoetom  indicatea  its  lignificance : 
*'We  offer  incense  to  Thee,  O  Christ  our 
God,  for  an  odour  of  sweet  spiritual  saTOur ; 
receive  it,  O  Lord,  upon  Thy  holy,  heavenly 
altar,  and  repay  unto  us  Thine  abundant 
mercies,  and  grant  them  abundantly  to  us 

I  Iliy  servants."  It  is  used  in  the  Boman 
dkorch  at  the  Introit,  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Offertory,  and  the  Elevation  at 

I  High  Mass,  also  at  the  Magnificat  and  at 
funerals.  The  use  of  it  has  been  revived  in 
some  English  churches,  but  was  forbidden  by 
the  Pnrchas  judgment     [Ritualism.] 

ZndliSe  or  Seclusa.— Hermits  who 
lived  in  separate  cells,  and  never  left  them 
onleH  in  case  of  great  necessity,  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  bishop. 

In  Ccana  3K>iiiini  ["at  the  Supper  of 
!  IheLord"].— APapal  Bull,  the  work  of  several 
P<moi,  issued  in  its  lat^  form  by  Urban 
Vul.  in  1627.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  annually  read  on 
I  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  mstituted  the  Holy  Sacrament;  but 
was  afterwards  generally  read  on  Easter 
Monday.  A  copy  of  this  Bull  was  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John  Lateran  at  Bome,  and  every  Metro- 
pohtan  was  required  to  have  it  read  in  his 
cfauiches  onoe  a  year  or  oftener.  But  many 
Oatholic  Sovereigns  objecting  very  strongly 
to  this.  Pope  Ckmient  Al  V.  discontinued  its 
pubhcation  after  1 773.  The  Bull  contained  a 
eummary  of  the  rights  and  powers  claimed  by 
the  Ghiuch  of  Rome,  and  anathematised  all 
thoae  who  infrin^  those  rights.  It  also  con- 
tained a  malediction  of  all  the  principal 
Christian  sects  by  name. 

Inoominrelienflible.— The  word  "in- 
eomprehensible "  as  applied  to  Gk)d  in  tho 
Athanaaian  Creed,  is  not  used  in  the  modem 
sense  of  "  inconceivable,'*  implying  that  no 
human  creature  can  have  knowledge  of  Him, 
hot  signifles  that  He  cannot  be  comprehended 
within  limits. 

IncoirriiptAbl— . — An  ancient  sect  who 
held  that  our  Lord's  body  was  incorruptible. 
13us  they  explained  to  include  that  Christ  was 
incspahle  of  sufiering  any  change,  and  that 
he  was  not  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
and  thirst,  etc  Eating  and  drinking  they 
CQDflidered  onneceeaary  £>r  him. 

Xnonmbant  comes  from  inewnboy  ''to 
mind  diligently,"  and  is  properly  applied  to 
the  minister  whose  duty  it  is  to  reside  in  his 
benefice  and  employ  his  study  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  church. 

Xadtpeaideiit  Xethodists.  [Method. 

^Xndtpandonts. — The  original  name, 
still  often  used,  of  that  body  Si  professing 
(Ustians  now  usually  known  as  Coireut- 


OATioNAXisTS  [q.v.]  who  difter  from  Episco- 
palians in  having  no  g^radation  of  ministry 
or  succession  of  orders,  and  from  Presbyterians 
in  having  no  gradation  of  courts  or  assemblies 
exercising  any  authoritative  or  judicial  func- 
tions. According  to  both  the  Episcopal  and 
Puritan  idea,  the  Church  consisted  of  the 
whole  body  of  professing  Christians;  and 
accordingly,  when  Romish  tendencies  began, 
in  and  after  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  the  Puritan  idea, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Episcopalian,  was  to 
purify  and  preserve  Christian  doctrine  by 
bttate  action  :  if  the  rulers  refused  to  act  in 
this  way,  no  other  means  of  action  occurred 
to  either.  The  founder  of  Independency, 
Robert  Browne  [q.v.],  in  a  tract  published 
about  1680,  enforced,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  that,  religion  being  matter  of  the 
individual  conscience,  was  not  to  be  enforced 
or  extended  or  reformed  by  any  political 
action,  or  in  any  way  dependent  upon  it ;  that 
"  the  Kingdom  of  &od  was  not  to  be  begun 
by  whole  parishes,  but  rather  of  the  worthiest, 
be  they  ever  so  few."  This  doctrine  implied 
that  if  the  State  was  neglectful  or  in  error  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  individual  man  or 
congregation  was  no  lees  bound  to  separate 
from  error,  and  to  teach  and  practise  what 
was  true,  which  indeed  Browne  clearly  incul- 
cated. But  this  teaching  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  times ;  to  separate  from  the 
Church  was  then  to  rebel  against  the  State, 
and  was  therefore  a  crime  held  equivalent  to 
treason.  Accordingly,  even  under  Protestant 
Elisabeth,  Thacker  and  Coppin  [1583]  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood;  and  ten 
years  later  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (the  one 
educated  for  a  priest  and  the  other  for  a 
barrister)  also  suffered  for  opinions  which 
now  appear  the  merest  truisms.  By  1696  at 
least  twenty-four  persons  had  died  in  prison 
for  holding  similar  views.  Thus  hunted  out 
of  England,  Independency  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  which  then  occupied  in  Europe  the 
proud  position  of  being  tne  sole  asvlum  of 
religious  liberty.  Here  it  grew,  mainly  under 
John  Robinson,  to  whom  fied  Mr.  Henry 
Jacob  from  Bishop  Bancroft's  i)6rsecution ; 
but  in  1616  Jacob  returned  to  Bbigland,  and 
founded  the  first  reg^ularly  constituted  English 
Independent  Churdi.  It  was  thus  that  In- 
dependency became  so  much  identified  his- 
torically with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  the  identification  grew  gradually 
out  of  English  Church  and  State  policy  com-  • 
bined,  the  Independents  being  compelled  to 
struggle,  from  religious  motives,  for  a  great 
deal  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  elemen- 
tarv  civU  right. 

During  ti^e  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indepen- 
dency increased  a  great  deal  in  secret,  though 
Laud  kept  down  the  outward  manifestatiou 
of  it  so  rigidly  that  converts  had  to  emi- 
grate to  either  Holland  or  America:  it  is 
computed  that  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in 
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1640  there  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
not  less  than  25,000  **  faithful  and  freebom 
Enjrlishmen  and  good  Christians,  constrained 
to  forsake  their  dearest  home,  their  friends, 
and  kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide 
ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America 
could  hide  from  the  fury  of  the  Bishops.'* 
[Milton.]  The  growth  of  a  powerful  American 
community,  who  had  built  up  a  notoriously 
successful  and  religious  civilisation  upon  an 
Independent  religious  basis,  of  necessity  gave 
powerful  impetus  to  the  system  at  home, 
however  outwardly  repressed;  and  Laud  so 
strongly  felt  this,  that  he  actually  proposed 
to  send  out  a  bishop,  with  **  forces  to  compel, 
if  he  were  not  otherwise  able  to  persuade, 
obedience."  [Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud.]  All 
such  schemes  were  however  ended  by  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
the  Independents  came  face  to  face,  no  longer 
with  Churchmen  but  with  the  Presbyteiians. 
They  were  but  a  small  minority,  but  with 
American  prestige  behind  them  they  debated 
matters  with  some  success :  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, they  were  reduced  to  plead  for  bare 
toleration,  and  were  refused.  Toleration  was 
in  ftkct  then  as  aUen  to  presbyter  as  to  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand.  Independents  like  Koger 
Williams  and  John  Milton  advocated  tolera- 
tion of  religious  opinion  of  the  most  absolute 
kind ;  affirming  that  even  if  a  man  were  an 
atheist,  so  long  as  he  was  of  moral  behaviour 
and  a  good  citizen,  the  State,  as  such,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  This  seems  very 
little  to  say  now  ;  but  at  that  period  a  few 
Independents  (not  quite  all  even  of  them) 
were  the  only  men  who  dared  boldly  to  avow 
and  defend  such  views ;  and  even  they  were 
defeated  in  a  Puritan  assembly.  Gradually 
under  Cromwell,  however,  the  Independents 
came  more  to  the  front ;  but  by  the  Restoration 
of  1 660  all  seemed  undone.  In  1 66 1  the  Corpo- 
ration Act  was  passed;  in  1662  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  in  1663  the  Conventicle  Act;  in 
1665  the  Five  Mile  Act,  forbidding  a  Non- 
conformist minister  to  even  come  (unless  on 
a  journey)  within  five  miles  of  any  town 
where  he  had  formerly  ministered;  and  in 
1670  and  in  1673  various  of  these  provisions 
were  made  still  more  stringent.  King  Charles 
himself,  singularly  enough,  was  more  tolerant 
than  his  ministers  and  counsellors,  owing  to 
his  own  Romish  proclivities,  and  published  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672 ;  but  he 
was  forced  by  his  Parliament  to  withdraw 
this,  and  men  like  John  Howe  and  John 
Owen,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  were  forced  to  hide  in 
holes  and  comers,  only  preaching  by  stealth 
as  they  could  find  opportunity.  The  long 
struggle  only  began  to  end  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689 ;  but  since  then,  by 
alow  denjees,  the  various  civil  and  religious 
disabilities  of  Independents  and  other  Bis- 
senters  have  been  gradually  removed. 


The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Independents 
was  to  enforce  the  power,  and  duty,  and 
responsibility  of  the  individual  Chnz^  and 
of  the  individual  man :  each  had  to  do,  ir- 
respective of  others,  his  or  its  own  duty  as  be- 
fore Gk>d.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  the 
struggle,  as  some  have  done,  as  being  carried 
on  merely  against  the  Anglican  Church.  It 
was  partly  so,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  far  more 
against  a  feudal  tystem  of  afbirs  and  of 
opinions,  which  then  more  or  less  pervaded 
the  world,  and  affected  religion  as  it  did  other 
matters.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Presbyterian, 
equally  with  the  Churchman,  thought  it  quite 
right  for  the  State  to  regulate  all  religious 
matters  and  forms  of  worship,  and  was  in  Ms 
way  about  as  intolerant.  This  was  the  idea 
of  the  age.  The  truth  is,  that  real  toleration 
of  opinion  was  hardly  understood  at  all  in 
those  days,  and  some  even  of  the  very  men 
who  had  suffered  for  conscience  sake  in  Eng- 
land, tortured  and  hung  Quakers  in  New 
England  afterwards :  indeed  the  entirely  pas- 
sive but  dogged  resistance  of  the  Quakers 
[Fbibnds]  had  also  its  share,  and  a  very 
important  one,  in  bringing  about  the  trium^ 
of  those  rights  of  conscience  which  the  In- 
dependents held  so  deer.  Still,  according  to 
their  light,  they  did  struggle  for  them,  aini 
therein  differed  radically  from  the  Presby- 
terians and  other  Puritans,  whose  aim  was 
simply  to  substitute  one  ecclesiastical  system 
for  another.  In  so  doing,  these  believed  their 
system  to  be  better,  of  course :  but  stiU  it  was 
to  be  set  up  and  obeyed ;  whilst  the  Indepen- 
dents, on  the  other  hand,  contended  for  the 
right  of  every  man  and  every  Church  to  follow 
that  system  which  approved  itself  toconsdence, 
and,  after  the  first  excesses  of  the  Brownists — 
(and  fierce  persecution  always  does  produce 
excess  afterwards  repudiated) — expressly  ad- 
mitted that  godly  Christians  were  to  be  found 
in  various  communions,  and  that  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship  might  therefore  be  held  with 
them.  ("For  a  brief  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  Independency  in  England,  see  Con- 

OREO  ATIONAXISTS.  ] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  here  certain 
modifications  or  differences  in  practice.  It 
is  obvious  that  extreme  Independency  must 
lead  to  isolation  of  individual  Churches. 
In  America  this  was  never  felt,  it  ha^-in^  been 
always  customary  for  many  Churchee  in  a 
district  to  unite  in  counsel  and  advice,  and 
for  consultation  on  general  matters  and  in 
ordinations,  which  latter  ceremonies  have 
amongst  them  only  the  character  of  re- 
cognition, conferrinicno  authority  or  inherent 
rights  upon  the  minister  *•  ordained.*'  This 
amount  of  fraternal  union  was  natural 
amongst  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  united 
both  in  religious  belief  and  the  strong  bonds 
of  common  persecution.  There  was  iar  less 
of  it  in  English  Independency  for  many  years, 
owing,  as  naturally,  to  the  difficulties  in  r^ 
communion  which   severe  repression  put  in 
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the  "way.  With  greater  liberty,  however, 
came  greater  reoogmtion  of  the  need  for  fra- 
ternal co-operatioii ;  and  now  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  and  subordinate  County  Unions 
present  a  pretty  near  approach  to  the 
American  system.  The  larger  organizations 
have  however  a  strictly  fraternal,  as  against 
a  political  or  hierarchical,  character;  have 
absolutely  no  real  authority  over  individual 
Churches;  and  even  in  the  case  of  radical 
departure  from  the  accepted  theology,  or  from 
what  is  usually  termed  orthodoxy — as,  for 
instance,  Unitarianism,  which  of  late  has  to 
some  extent  grown  up  under  various  preachers 
in  Independent  Churches— have  no  remedy 
except  to  withdraw  from  fellowship  with  the 
Choreh  concerned:  they  caimot  depose  the 
mimster  or  take  an^r  further  measures.  Care- 
fully guarded  as  it  is,  however,  there  are  still 
many  Independents  who  are  jealous  of  the 
modem  or  **  Union  *'  aspect  of  dongregational- 
iam ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that 
the  evils  of  overmuch  individualism  still  pre* 
dominate,  and  look  for  further  extension  of 
the  Federal  system. 

Independentsare  thelargestreligiousbodyin 
the  United  States,  and,  next  to  the  Methodists, 
are  the  largest  body  of  Dissenters  in  England. 
Strictly  speaking,  Ibaptists  should  be  included 
in  their  numbers,  as  Uie  latter  hold  precisely 
similar  views  regarding  Church  onler  and 
government,  and  are  therefore  simply  a  sec- 
tion of  Independents  or  Congregationalists 
who  reject  infant  baptism.  In  the  year  1886, 
for  the  first  time,  a  joint  session  was  held  of 
the  Unions  of  the  two  bodies,  a  recognition 
of  identity  which  may  probably  be  carried 
further  in  these  days  of  comprehension.  In 
doctrine,  the  Independents  were  till  lately 
almost  without  exception  moderately  Calvin- 
iitic ;  but  of  late  years  what  is  known  as  the 
Broad  Qiarch  school  o!  thought  has  made 
greater  progress  among  them  than  in  any 
other  Dissenting  body,  and  the  same  may  be 
Bud  of  actual  heterodoxy  of  various  shades, 
not  a  few  former  Independent  Churches  being 
now  Unitarian.  It  will  be  indeed  manifest 
that  the  system  gives  great  facilities  to  any 
preacher  of  strong  charactor  and  eminent 
gifts  for  taking'  and  maintaining  a  heterodox 
position,  since  he  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
very  congregation  which  has  probably  become 
attached  to  him;  the  result  which  may  be 
reached  in  this  way  is  seen,  for  instance,  in 
Harvard  College,  U.S.,  which  is  now  distinctly 
Unitarian.  These  evils,  however,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  far  outweighed  bj  other  consider- 
atiooa,  and  by  the  stimulus  given  to  individual 
responsbility.  A  remarkable  feature  about 
Inofpendency  in  England  has  been  its  strong 
middle-class  character,  and  the  large  number 
of  wealthy  men  whom  it  has  attracted  in 
<^Gmparison  with  other  Dissenting  bodies. 
This  again  is  probably  connected  with  the 
high  i^ne  always  set  W  the  body  upon 
**ini«tflria1    edocatioiL      &ept    out   of    the 


Universities,  they  established  at  a  very  early 
date  ministerial  schools  of  a  high  class  (in  one 
of  them  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler 
were  educated^  and  have  always  given  great 
attention  to  this  subject.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  Universities  have  been 
thrown  open  to  Nonconformists,  and  there  is 
at  present  a  movement  amongst  Independents 
for  combining  their  own  theolo^cal  machinery 
with  the  University  system,  which  has  however 
hardly  as  yet  taken  sufficient  shape  to  be  here 
described. 

Independents,  Scottish. —The 
Scottish  independents  first  appeared  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  In  1729  Mr.  John  Glas  formed  a  sect 
of  Independents,  which  received  from  him 
the  name  of  Glassites,  who  are  also  called 
Sandemamians  [q.v.].  The  present  sect  of 
Scottish  Congregationalists  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  James  Hal- 
DANB  [q.vj  and  Bobert  Aikane  were  very 
active  in  preaching  among  them  and  in 
spreading  the  sect.  It  is  said  there  are  now 
about  two  hundred  churches  belonging  to  it 
in  Scotland.  They  held  the  same  doctrines 
as  the  English  Independents. 

Index  Expnrgatorins.— The  result  of 
examination  by  the  Roman  Church  of  all 
literary  works  intended  for  publication, 
with  a  view  of  deciding  whether  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  State,  to  morals,  or  to 
religion.  Such  censorship  was  exerted  in 
early  times ;  thus  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantino,  those  books  which  had  been 
censured  by  the  Councils  were  often  prohi- 
bited and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
prince,  whidi  he  did,  not  only  in  virtue  of 
his  being  protector  of  the  Canons,  but  by  a 
purely  secular  and  original  right,  as  reasons 
of  State  directed  him.  The  Council  of  Nice 
condemned  Arius's  tenets,  and  the  Emperor 
Constantino  prohibited  his  books  by  a  severe 
edict,  by  which  those  who  concealed  them 
instead  of  burning  them  were  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  In  tibe  year  398  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  set  forth  a  proclamation  against  the 
writings  of  Eunomius  and  the  Manichsans, 
at  the  instance  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  informed  him  that  they  had  been 
censured  by  the  Church.  Theodosius  the 
younger,  after  tlie  Council  of  Ephesus  had 
condemned  Nestorius's  books,  published  an 
edict  to  have  them  burnt.  The  censure  of 
the  Council  of  Chnlcedon  upon  Eutyches' 
books  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  which  prince  two  years 
after  condemned  the  Apollinarian  books  to  be 
burnt  at  the  request  of  Pope  Leo.  Justinian, 
in  536,  prohibited  by  edict  the  books  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  and  other  heretical 
authors,  animadverted  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  under  ^e  Patriarch  Mennas. 
Continued  instances  of  the  same  kind  meet  us 
aU  through  the  early  history  of  the  Western 
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Church.  Thus  Popes  Leo,  Gelasius,  and 
Symmachus,  in  443,  492,  and  603,  ordered  the 
Manichsdan  writings  to  be  burned.  Pope 
Adrian  II.  condemned  Photius's  books  to  the 
fire  in  the  year  868,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Eome  held  under  him.  Innocent 
II.  ordered  the  books  of  Abelardus  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  be  burnt  in  the  year 
1140,  after  St.  Bernard  had  got  them  con- 
demned  in  the  Council  of  Sens.  In  France 
the  privilege  of  examining  books  relating  to 
religion  and  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church  was  annexed  to  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity, because  "  bishops  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
character  and  office,  the  proper  judges  of 
these  matters.'*  But  after  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  was  settled  at  Paris,  the  bishops 
delegated  part  of  their  authority  to  these 
doctors,  but  still  upon  condition  of  reservation 
of  their  own  original  right.  Thenceforward 
the  Doctors  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
Paris  looked  upon  the  privilege  of  examining 
books  before  their  publication  as  one  of  the 
principal  prerogatives  of  their  corporation. 

With  the  printing  press  and  the  Reforma- 
tion such  a  host  of  books  poured  in  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  read  and  (iecide  on  them 
before  publication,  so  the  Church  of  Home  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  these  books  and  prohibit  if 
necessarv.  Pius  IV.  in  1558  issued  the  first 
Roman  Index.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Coimcil  in  1563  it  was  determined  to  put  the 
matter  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
and  Pius  Y.  soon  after  appointed  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  with  a  Dominican 
Friar  for  its  secretary,  and  a  certain  number 
of  C&rdinals  with  theological  professors  called 
Consulters.  Its  powers  were  enlarged  by 
Sixtus  y.  Many  editions  of  the  Index  have 
appeared,  notably  one  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1744.  The  Congregation  is  still  in  operation. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  besides  a  list  of  books 
which  are  prohibited,  there  is  a  list  of  those 
which  may  be  read  when  expurgated  from  the 
heretical  or  objectionable  passages.  Persons 
who  read  prohibited  books  are  forthwith  ex- 
communicated. 

India,       RbLIOION      in.         rB&A.HMINISM ; 

Brahmo  Somaj;  Buddhism;  Mahometans; 
Parsbeism  ;  Missions  ;  Colonial  Church.] 

Indnctioii. — ^The  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  temporalities  of  a  living  upon  a  newly- 
nppointed  incumbent.  It  is  periformed  at  the 
church  door.  The  inductor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  reads  a  legal  document,  and 
delivers  the  Key  of  the  church  to  the  clergy- 
man. The  latter,  unlocking  the  door,  enters 
and  signifies  his  possession  by  tolling  the  bell. 

Indalgences. — Dispensations  granted  by 
the  Pope,  remitting  that  temporal  punishment 
of  sin,  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted,  either 
in  this  world  as  penance,  or  in  Purgatory. 

The  practice  of  remitting  penance  arose 
early.    In  the  Primitive  Church  the  penances 


imposed  on  those  who  disgraced  their  Chris- 
tian profession  were  often  very  severe,  some- 
times extending  over  the  whole  lifetime,  and 
the  bishops  frequently  exercised  their  power 
of  abridging  the  period  of  penance  or  other- 
wise relaxing  its  severity.  St.  Cyprian  com- 
plained of  Uie  laxity  of  the  bishops  in  this 
respect,  stating  that  they  often  gave  their 
Letters  of  Communion  without  sufficient 
inquiry ;  and  others,  as  Tertullian  and 
Novatian,  wrote  against  the  principle  itself. 
The  custom  afterwards  crept  in  of  com- 
muting penance  for  a  money  payment,  the 
money  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  other  pious  uses.  This,  of  course,  soon 
led  to  abuses,  and  finally  degenerated  into  the 
practice  of  granting  indulgences  for  money. 
In  1095  the  Council  of  Clermont  offered  in- 
dulgences to  all  who  should  take  part  in  the 
Crusades,  and  this  offer  was  confirmed  by 
several  subsequent  Councils,  including  those 
of  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vieime,  and  Constance. 
The  theoiy  of  indulgences  was  expounded 
by  the  Decretal  of  Clement  VI.  as  follows : — 
'*  There  is  left  to  the  Church  an  infinite  store 
of  merits  and  good  works,  founded  by  our 
Saviour  Himself,  and  increased  by  the  merits 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  supererogatory 
works  of  the  saints.  The  disposal  c3  this 
treasure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  and 
bishops  of  the  Church,  but  the  Pope  has 
supreme  control  by  virtue  of  the  poww  of  the 
Keys,  and  is  able  to  remit  the  temporal 
punishment  of  sinners,  living  or  dead,  by 
offering  to  Cod  instead  a  portion  of  this  trea- 
sure as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin." 

In  1517,  Pope  Leo  X.  resorted  to  the  sale 
of  indulgences  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  means  of 
gathering  funds  for  rebuilding  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  licences  to  sell  in 
different  conntritBS  were  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  bidders,  and  the  purchasers  of  the 
licences  were  then  at  liberty  to  make  what 
profit  they  could  out  of  their  wares.  The 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  secured  the 
monopoly  for  Germany,  employed  one  John 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  to  act  as  his  agent  and 
travel  over  the  country  extolling  the  f£&cscy 
of  his  pardons.  The  intemperate  language 
of  Tetzel,  and  the  moral  havoc  produced  by 
his  teaching,  led  Luther  to  nail  up  his 
**  Theses  **  on  indulgences  to  the  door  of  the 
castle  church  of  Wittenberg,  which  am- 
tributed  materially  to  the  spre^  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  in  fad^  originated  that  movement. 

The  text  of  these  indulgences  was  as 
follows ; — 

**  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  on 
thee,  N.  N.,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of 
His  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  by  virtue  of 
the  apostolic  power  which  has  been  confided 
to  me,  do  absolve  thee  from  all  ecdedasHcal 
censures,  judgments,  and  penalties  which 
thou  mayest  have  merited,  and  from  all  ex- 
cesses, sins  and  crimes  which  thou  mayeet  have 
committed,  however  great  or  enormooB  they 
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may  be,  and  for  whatsoever  cause,  even  though 
they  had  been  reserved  to  our  most  Holj 
Father  the  Pope  and  the  Apostolic  See.  I 
effftce  all  attainders  of  unfitness,  and  all  marks 
of  infamy  thou  mayest  have  drawn  on  thee  on 
this  occasion;  I  remit  the  punishment  thou 
ahouldest  have  had  to  endure  in  Purgatory ; 
I  make  thee  anew  a  participator  in  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church;  I  incorporate  thee 
afresh  in  the  communion  of  the  Saints ;  and 
I  reinstate  thee  in  the  innocence  and  purity 
in  which  thou  wast  at  the  hour  of  thy  bap- 
tism; so  that,  at  the  hour  of  thy*  death, 
the  gate  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
place  of  torm^its  and  punishments  shall  be 
dosed  against  thee,  and  that  which  leads  to 
the  Paradise  of  joy  shall  be  open.  And 
ihouldest  thou  be  spared  long,  this  grace  shall 
remain  immutable  to  the  time  of  thy  last  end. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

**  Brother  John  Tetzel,  Commissioner,  has 
signed  it  with  his  own  hand.'' 

The  view  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
regard  to  indulgences  is  set  forth  in  the  22nd 
Article,  which  declares  the  Bomish  doctrine  of 
**  pardon  '*  to  be  a  **  fond  thing  vainly  invented 
and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture, 
but  lather  repug^oant  to  the  Word  of  Gk>d." 

Indnlt  [Lat.  rndtUtum^  **that  which  is 
granted  as  a  favour "]  is  a  licence  from  the 
Pope  to  a  corporation  or  an  individual  allow- 
ing of  somethin^f  which  forms  an  exception 
to  the  common  law  of  the  Church.  For  in- 
fitanoe,  induUs  used  to  be  granted  to  kings 
and  princes,  giving  them  &e  patronage  of 
ecclesiastidal  diflniicies  and  benefices  within 
their  realm ;  and  in  modem  days  indults  are 
given  to  bishops  in  inclement  countries,  allow- 
ing them  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  Lenten 
&iit,  as  enjoined  by  the  Cuions  of  the  Church. 

Xnfikllilnlity  is  the  quality  of  not  being 
able  to  err  or  fall  into  mistakes ;  the  qualitv 
predi<Ated  in  Scripture  of  Q<>d  Himself, 
*'with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.'*  And  this  quality  has  also 
been  claimed  by  controversialists  On  behalf  of 
the  Church,  greatly  as  they  have  differed  on 
the  question  of  its  locality. 

[1.1  It  is  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
vtM^  regarding  herself  as  **  the  Mother  and 
Hiatresi  of  all  Churches,"  claims  to  be  in- 
fallible in  faith  and  morals,  so  that  whilst 
the  freest  diKussion  is  allowed  to  her  members 
on  matters  of  opinion,  when  a  definition  of 
f*iUi  is  onoe  promulgated  by  her,  all  con- 
trorerty  is  at  an  end.  Thus  the  Church  has 
determined  what  books  are  Scripture  and 
what  not ;  therefore  it  is  not  open  to  members 
to  challenge  the  Canon.  The  sense  of  Scrip- 
tore,  when  once  decreed,  must  be  accepted, 
sod  a  doctrine  decreed  necessary  to  salvation 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  this  claim 
is  a  portion  of  a  theory  which  covers  a  wider 
gnmnd,  namely  what  we  may  call  a  second 


view,  namely  [2]  that  the  Church  Universal 
is  infallible.  This  is  a  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  controversialists  who 
deny  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Bome ;  and  these  we  may  subdivide  into 
those  who  place  the  infallibility  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  those  who  declare  that  it  is  in  sus- 
pense; that  the  Church  being  divided  into 
sects  has  lost  the  power  of  formally  declaring 
doctrines,  and  can  only  receive  it  back  through 
a  general  council  of  united  Christendom. 
But  this  latter  view  seems  to  involve  too 
remote  a  period  to  bring  it  within  practical 
limits,  and  the  controversy  is  therefore  nar- 
rowed to  the  question,  **  Has  the  Church  re- 
ceived such  power  from  its  Divine  Author  P  " 
The  Infallibility  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the 
question  of  Inspiration  [q.v.],  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  must  first  of  all  assume  the 
special  authority  of  that  Church.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  of  Roman  theo- 
logians has  been  anything  but  clearly  ex- 
pressed  on  this  point.  No  such  doctrine  was 
known  in  the  primitive  times;  but  it  grew 
with  the  centralisation  of  the  Church,  iJonf 
with  the  assumpti'tn  based  on  the  forged 
Decretals.  Even  when  it  became  a  dogma 
that  the  Church  had  an  infallible  power  of 
discernment,  it  was  not  certain  whether  it 
rested  with  a  general  council  or  with  the 
Pope  as  head.  The  Councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basle  asserted  their  superiority, 
but  the  question  was  left  undetermined. 
Even  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  define  the 
doctrine,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  ques- 
tioning between  the  Qallicans  and  the  Jesuits. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  exposition  of  what  is 
substantially  the  Gallican  view  is  by  Car- 
dinal Newman,  as  given  in  his  Apologia. 
"Supposing  it,"  he  writes,  **to  be  tiie  will 
of  the  (>eator  to  interfere  in  human 
afburs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so 
definite  and  distinct  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  energy  of  human  scepticism,  in  such 
a  case  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
the  mind  if  He  should  think  fit  to  in- 
troduce a  power  into  the  world  invested 
with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  re- 
ligious matters  .  .  .  And  thus  I  am  brought 
to  speak  of  the  Church's  Infallibility  as  a 
provision  adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator 
to  preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  re- 
strain that  freedom  of  thought  which  of  course 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  gifts,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  its  own  suicidal  excesses " 
fist  edition,  p.  382].  Further  on  he  defines, 
nrst,  the  province  of  this  power,  then  its 
limits.  "  This  power,  viewed  in  its  fulness, 
is  as  tremendous  as  the  giant  evil  which  has 
called  for  it.  It  claims,  when  brought  into 
exercise  in  the  legitimate  manner— for  other- 
wise, of  course,  it  is  but  dormant — to  have 
for  itself  a  sure  guidance  into  the  very  mean- 
ing of  every  portion  of  the  Divine  Message 
in  deta'l  which  was  committed  by  our  Lord 
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to  His  Apostles.  It  claims  to  know  its  own 
limits,  and  to  decide  what  it  can  determine 
absolutely  and  what  it  cannot.  It  claims, 
moreover,  to  have  a  hold  upon  statements  not 
directly  religious,  so  far  as  this,  to  determine 
whether  they  indirectly  relate  to  religion, 
and,  according  to  its  own  definitive  judgment, 
to  pronounce  whether  or  not  in  a  particular 
case  they  are  consistent  with  revealed  truth. 
It  claims  to  decide  magisterially,  whether 
infallibly  or  not,  that  such  and  such  state- 
ments are  or  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  Apo- 
stolic depoHtum  of  faith,  in  their  spirit  or  in 
their  consequences,  and  to  allow  them  or 
condemn  and  forbid  them  accordingly.  It 
claims  to  impose  silence  at  will  on  any 
matters  or  controversies  of  doctrine  which, 
on  its  own  ipse  dixit,  it  pronounces  to  be 
dangerous,  or  inexpedient,  or  inopportune. 
It  daims  that  whatever  may  be  tiie  judg- 
ment of  Catholics  upon  such  acts,  these  acts 
should  be  received  by  them  with  those  out- 
ward marks  of  reverence,  submission,  and 
loyalty  which  Englishmen,  for  instance,  pay 
to  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign,  without 
public  criticism  on  them,  as  being  in  their 
matter  inexpedient,  or  in  their  manner 
violent  or  harsh.  And  lastly,  it  claims  to 
have  the  right  of  inflicting  spiritual  punish- 
ment, of  cutting  off  from  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  the  Divine  life,  and  of  simply  excom- 
municating those  who  refuse  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  formal  declarations.  Such 
is  the  infallibility  lodged  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  viewed  in  the  concrete,  as  clothed 
and  surrounded  by  the  appendages  of  its  high 
sovereignty.  It  is,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
above,  a  supereminent  prodigious  power,  sent 
upon  earth  to  encounter  and  master  a  giant 
evU  "  [pp.  388,  389]. 

**  Inndlibility  cannot  act  outside  of  a 
definite  circle  of  thought,  and  it  must  in  all 
its  decisions,  or  dbfinitions,  as  they  are 
called,  profess  to  be  keeping  within  it.  The 
g^reat  truths  of  the  moral  law,  of  natural 
religion,  and  of  Apostolical  faith,  are  both  its 
boundary  and  its  foundation.  It  must  not 
go  beyond  them,  and  it  must  ever  appeal  to 
them.  Both  its  subject-matter  and  its  articles 
in  that  subject-matter  are  fixed.  This  is 
illustration;  it  does  not  extend  to  statements, 
however  sound  and  evident,  which  are  mere 
logical  conclusions  from  the  Articles  of  the 
Apostolic  deposiium;  again,  it  can  pronounce 
nothing  about  the  persons  of  heretics,  whose 
works  fall  within  its  legitimate  province.  It 
must  ever  profess  to  be  guided  by  Scripture 
and  by  tradition.  It  must  refer  to  the  par- 
ticular Apostolic  truth  which  it  is  enforcing, 
or  (what  is  called)  defining.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  presented  to  me  in  time  to  come  as 
part  of  the  feith  but  what  I  ought  already  to 
have  received,  and  have  not  actually  received 
(if  not)  merely  because  it  has  not  been  told 
me.  Nothing  can  be  imposed  upon  me  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  what  I  hold  afready — much 


less  contrary  to  it.  The  new  truth  which  is 
promulgated,  if  it  is  to  be  called  new,  must 
be  At  least  homogeneous,  cognate,  implicit^ 
viewed  relatively  to  the  old  truth.  It  must 
be  what  I  even  have  guessed,  or  wished,  to 
be  included  in  the  Apositolic  revelation ;  and 
at  least  it  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  my 
thoughts  readily  concur  in  it  or  coalesce  with 
it  as  soon  as  I  hear  it.  Perhaps  I  and  others 
actually  have  always  believed  it,  and  the  only 
question  which  is  now  decided  in  my  behalf 
is  that  I  am  henceforth  to  believe  that  I  have 
only  been  holding  what  the  Apostles  held 
before  me  *'  [pp.  392,  393].  The  Cardinal 
tells  us  that  the  normal  seat  of  Infallibility 
is  the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council,  and  points 
out  that  there  have  been  eighteen  such 
Coimcils,  an  average  of  one  to  a  century  ;  and 
he  founds  an  argument  on  the  fact  that  the 
Popes  on  the  whole  have  not  been  the  men  of 
greatest  human  genius ;  that  it  has  been  indi- 
viduals, and  not  men  in  the  highest  authority, 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  theological  inquiry. 
It  has  been  the  special  duty,  he  maintains,  to 
which  Providence  has  called  Rome,  to  stand 
by  whilst  opinion  is  growing.  When  it  has 
grown,  when  all  the  matter  has  been  venti- 
lated, turned  over  and  over,  viewed  on  every 
side,  then  authority  is  called  upon  to  pronounce 
the  decision  at  which  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Church  has  already  arrived  [p.  407]. 

This  essay  was  written  by  the  Cardinal  in 
1864.  Six  years  later  the  Vatican  Council, 
after  strong  opposition,  formulated  the  new 
article  on  Infalhbility  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  *■*  Therefore  MthfuUy  adhering  to  the 
tradition  received  &om  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  (>od  our 
Saviour,  the  extdtation  of  the  Catholic  reUgion, 
and  the  salvation  of  Christian  people,  the 
Sacred  Council  approving,  we  teach  and  define 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divindy  revealed,  that  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  when  he  speaks  «r  catkedrA, 
that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of 
pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue 
of  his  extreme  Apostolic  authority,  he  defines 
a  doctrine  regarding  fiaith  or  morals  to  be 
held  by  the  universal  Church,  by  the  Divine 
assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter 
[Luke  xxii.  32],  is  possessed  of  that  infaiUHiitif 
which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  Chttrch 
should  be  endowed /or  defying  doctrine  reganRng 
faith  or  morals  ;  and  that  Uierefore  such  defi- 
nitions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irrefsrmaMe 
of  themselves  J  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  But  if  anyone,  which  may  God  avert, 
presume  to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let 
him  be  anathema."    [Vatican  Council.] 

The  proclamation  of  this  dogma  has  had 
some  important  results.  It  not  only  caused 
deep  dissatisfaction  within  the  Roman  Church, 
but  it  led  to  the  secession  of  the  "  Old  Catho- 
lics," and  to  the  G^e^man  Falk  Laws  [Old 
Catholics  ;  Falk  Law],  as  well  as  to  great 
bitterness  between  the  Onurch  and  the  French 
Republic.    Probably,  however,  it  is  not  less 
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logical  than  the  Qallican  theory  of  an  inter- 
miUeBt  in&Uibility,  as  exercised  in  an  Ecu- 
m^cal  GonnciL  Neither  theory  can  stand 
the  test  of  history.  A  Council  held  at  Con- 
BUntinople  in  680  oondemned  the  Pope  Hono- 
rius  L  as  a  Monothelite  heretic,  and  the  fact 
WIS  urged  at  the  Vatican  Council.  But 
palpable  historical  fact  failed  before  blind 
dog-matiBm,  and  all  Protestant  writers  agree 
wShoat  a  shadow  of  qaestion  in  the  dictum 
of  the  Nineteenth  Article,  that  '*  as  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  have 
erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Home  has  erred, 
not  (mly  in  their  liying  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies, but  also  in  matters  of  faith." 

Three  standard  writers  in  English  theology 
have  folly  combated  this  dogma,  viz.  Bishops 
Boll  and  Beveridge,  and  Isaac  Barrow.  After 
the  publication  of  the  Vatican  decree,  Cardinal 
Newman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  a  very  qualified  defence  of  the  new 
dogma. 

Zn&xit  Baptism. — The  propriety  of 
this  practice  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
Tiew  taken  of  t^  rite  itself.  U  it  is  held  to 
be  the  sign  of  admission  to  Church  member- 
Bhio,  M  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  bodies 
do  hold  it  to  be  ;  still  more,  if  it  is  held  to  be 
alio  a  vehicle  of  God's  g^race,  which  may  be 
ooDTeyed  without  the  recipient's  actual  raith 
(though  that  must  he  guaranteed  and  fostered 
by  the  sponsors),  as  is  appcirently  the  view  of 
the  English  and  other  Churches,  then  there  can 
be  httle  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  and  even 
the  necessity  of  baptising  the  very  youngest 
children.  And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
rite  of  circumcision  will  hold  good,  which  was 
ilwaya  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after 
bizth,  ami  was  considered  the  sign  of  entrance 
into  covenant  'with  Ck>d.*  To  those,  how- 
«Ter,  who^  like  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day, 
heliere  conversion  and  faith  to  he  essential 
before  membership  with  Christ  is  possible,  the 
practice  of  baptising  infants  must  seem  un- 
profitable and  even  wrong.  And  from  the 
time  of  TertuHian  in  the  second  century,  on- 
wards, ihes^  have  frequently  been  divines  who 
felt  and  expressed  misgivings  on  the  point. 

Ai  to  the  history  of  the  practice,  it  is  con- 
doiively  proved  that  it  prevailed  more  or  less 
ahnost  from  the  very  beg^inning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  that  it  did  not  become  universal 
for  at  least  the  first  four  centuries — ^that  is  to 
flij,  io  long  as  the  snares  and  dangers  of 
heathenism  surrounded  the  Christian  com- 
munttios  on  all  sides,  it  was  naturally  and 
pn^)erly  felt  to  be  wiser  to  defer  the  liaptism 
of  children  till  such  time  as  they  might  be 
expected  to  have  moral  strength  and  convictions 
otoagh  to  resist  them.  But  as  soon  as  Christi- 
Aoity  had  established  itself  as  the  predominant 

*  Tben  ia  so  much  obecurlty  aad  doabt  about  the 
JtmiA.  habit  of  bftptistng  proaeljtai  and  th«ir 
uaOies,  that  nothing  can  be  proved  or  argued 
fvMait. 


religion  throughout  the  civilised  world,  infant 
baptism  also  became  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice, the  need  for  postponement  till  a  riper  a^ 
being  done  away  with.     [Baptism,  Spon'Sobs, 

ETC.] 

InfjEUit  Commimion  vas  the  common 
practice  of  the  early  Church.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions (a  work  which,  though  not  so  old  as  it 
claims  to  be,  almost  certainly  belongs  to  the 
ante-Nicene  period,  and  is  of  great  weight), 
of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  third  century,  and  of 
St.  Augui^ne  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
The  practice  rested  upon  John  vi.  63,  and 
was  indeed  only  consistent  with  the  primitive 
view  that  regular  and  frequent  reception  of 
the  Holy  Communion  was  necessary  for  all 
believers,  except  catechumens  and  excommu- 
nicated persons;  and  so  the  very  youngest 
children  directly  after  theii*  baptism  were 
admitted  to  communion,  the  bread  being  very 
often  dipped  into  the  wine  for  convenience* 
sake.  We  have,  moreover,  a  continuous  stream 
of  authorities  to  show  that  the  custom  lingered 
on  more  or  less  languidly  in  many  parts  of 
Western  Christendom  till'the  twelfth  century 
at  least.  But  it  was  at  length  formally  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  Eastern  Churches,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  still  to  be  prac- 
tised with  certain  modifications ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  Church  children  under  one  year 
old  are  not  communicated  except  in  cases  of 
dan^;erous  sickness.  We  remark  further  in 
passing  that  this  custom  obviously  dispensed 
with  the  need  for  the  rite  of  confirmation 
(or  laying  on  of  hands),  which  was  in  fact 
originally  nothing  but  the  concluding  cere- 
mony at  holy  baptism.  [CoKFUtMATioN  and 
Baptism.] 

Inferior  Orders.— In  the  early  Church, 
besides  the  three  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon,  there  were  other  o£Bces  filled  by  men 
who  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  position 
between  clergy  and  laymen.  These  **  Inferior 
Orders,**  as  they  have  been  called,  varied  in 
number  with  time  and  place.  Most  frequently 
there  were  Headers  and  sometimes  also  Sub- 
Deacons,  Exorcists,  Osiiaries^  Acolytes,  and 
Singers.  These  orders  might  be  conferred 
by  priests,  and  were  not  considered  as 
*' orders**  in  the  same  sense  as  the  three 
universal  grades  of  the  ministry. 

Infidel. — One  who  is  not  among  the 
Jideles,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  names  given 
in  ancient  times  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  still  kept  in  that  sense  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer — e,g.y  "  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful** in  the  Burial  Service,  and  "a congregation 
of  faithful  men*'  in  the  18th  Article.  Thus^ 
strictly,  an  infidel,  in  theological  language,  is 
an  unbeliever  in  Christ*s  religion  as  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  In  the  Collect  for  Grood 
Friday  it  is  synonymous  with  "pagan**  or 
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'^  heathen."  Jews  are  not  there  included) 
because  they  do  not  deny  a  Divine  revelation, 
nor  were  Mahometans,  seeing  that  even  they 
acknowledge  the  God  of  Abraham  as  supreme. 
But  in  our  present  language  the  word  is  re- 
stricted to  those  who,  having  heard  the  pro- 
clamation of  Christianity,  reject  and  oppose 
it.  The  title  would  not  justly  be  applied 
by  Churchmen  to  a  Unitarian  who  refused  to 
accept  the  Creeds,  seeing  that  he  holds  the 
faith  that  Christ  was  a  teacher  who  came  from 
God,  however  much  may  be  lamented  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptural  language  con- 
coming  Him.  Nor  can  it  bo  fairly  given  to 
the  natural  philosopher,  who  places  science  in 
the  forefront  of  his  profession  of  faith,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  denounce  the  Christian  faith  as 
being  untrue. 

Znfralapsariaiiirai  [Lat.  infra^  '*  be- 
low;" lapBus,  *'thefall"].— Oneof  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Calvinists,  namely,  that  Gkxl 
created  the  world  for  His  own  glory,  and  chose 
a  certain  number  for  salvation,  but,  foreseeing 
the  sinfulness  of  others,  doomed  them  from 
the  beginning  to  eternal  punishment. 

Inffhaniy  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1712,  and  educated  at  Queen*s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
two  Wesleys.  He  was  ordained  in  1736,  and 
began  to  work  in  London ;  but  was  soon  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accompany  the  Methodists  on 
their  missionary  journey^  to  America.  While 
there  he  was  brought  into  union  with  the 
Moravians,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
joined  the  London  Society  in  Fetter  Lane. 
He  finally  became  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Mora^'ians,  and  preached  in  fields  or  bams. 
In  1 740  Wesley  was  expelled  from  the  society, 
so  the  former  friends  oecame  separated.  In 
1741  Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret 
Hastings,  sister  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  and 
was  thus  brought  into  intimate  connection 
with  the  Countess  op  Huntingdon  [q.v.]. 
In  1763  he  withdrew  from  the  Moravians, 
and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  assuming 
the  position  of  "general  overseer,"  or  bishop. 
His  followers  received  their  members  by 
lot,  and  required  them  to  declare  before 
the  church  their  experience,  that  the  whole 
society  might  judge  of  the  change  that 
had  been  wrought  upon  their  hearts.  About 
the  year  1769  Ingham  read  the  works  of 
Glass  and  Sandeman  [Sandemanians],  which 
impressed  him  so  much  that  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Scotland  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  the  sects,  and  they  came  back 
strong  Sandemanians.  This  caused  a  division 
in  Ingham's  societies,  which  proved  so  bitter 
that  only  thirteen  remained  faithful  to  him 
out  of  eighty.  Ingham  died  at  Aberford  in 
1772,  his  end  being  probably  hastened  by 
the  desertion  of  his  followers.  His  sect  still 
survives,  but  numbers  only  six  societies. 

ZnnlphlUiy  Abbot  of  Crowland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire   [b,  in  London  about  1300,  d,  at 


Crowland,  1109].  He  became  in  1061 
tary  to  William  of  Normandy,  who,  after  hia 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  made  him 
Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1076,  and  granted 
lands  and  numerous  privileges  to  the  abbey. 
Meanwhile  Ingulphus,  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1064,  and  after  his 
return  had  become  an  inmate  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy.  His  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  the  supposed  authoiahip  <^ 
the  Hittoria  Monasterii  Croylandefmt^  from 
about  660  to  1091,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Peter  of  Blois  to  1 1 17,  and  by  other 
authors  to  1486.  It  has  sinoe  been  proved 
that  the  first  part,  if  any  of  it  was  written  by 
Ingulphus,  has  been  so  largely  interpolated 
that  it*  is  quite  unreliable  as  a  historical 
record.  But  probably  the  whole  of  it  was 
written  by  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Inliaritor. — An  heir ;  one  who  is  entitled 
to  inherit.  In  baptism  the  Christian  is  made 
an  *' inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,*'  or, 
as  expressed  in  the  baptismal  service,  **  heir 
of  everlasting  salvation,"  and  **  inheritor  of 
Thine  everla^ing  Kingdom." 

Inllilritioii  is  a  writ  to  forbid  a  jud^ 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  cause  depending 
upon  him.  It  commonly  issues  from  the 
higher  court  to  the  inferior  upon  an  appeaL 
Ii:£ibitions  pendente  lite,  or  '*  during  the 
trial,"  are  notices  which  the  bishop  can  serve 
on  any  accused  clerk,  forbidding  him  to  per- 
form any  services  of  the  Chur^  within  the 
diocese  till  sentence  shall  have  been  given. 
During  a  bishop's  visitation  all  inferior  juris- 
dictions are  iniiibited  from  exercising  their 


Initiated.— A  name  applied  in  the  eariy 
Church  to  baptised  Christians,  as  distinct 
from  catechumens  and  outsiders.  Candidates 
for  baptism  had  to  undergo  a  term  of  proba- 
tion, which,  in  some  Churches,  lasted  for 
three  years.  During  this  time  they  were 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion ;  and  though  they  were 
allowed  to  hear  sermons,  reference  to  the 
higher  mysteries  of  our  religion  was  always 
made  in  terms  uninteUigilMe  to  them,  but 
perfectly  understood  by  the  inUuUed,  A 
phrase  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Fathers 
is  "  the  initiated  understand  what  is  said.*^ 

Innocent  m.,  Pope  (Lothair),  son  of 
Trasimund,  Count  of  Segni  and  of  Claricia,  a 
member  of  the  noble  f^ily  of  Scotti,  was 
bom  in  1160.  He  was  educated  at  Rome, 
Paris,  and  Bologna,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  Canon 
Law.  After  sey^ul  preferments,  he  was 
made  Cardinal-Deacon  by  his  uncle,  Clement 
III.,  in  1190.  Clement  was  saooeeded 
by  Celestine  in.,  on  whose  death,  in  1198, 
Lothair  was  unanimously  elected  Pope.  He 
was  possessed  of  very  great  abilities,  inde- 
fatigable industr}%  ana  a  firm  resolve  to  raise 
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the  papal  power  aboye  all  others  on  the  earth, 
which  end  he  verj  nearly  accomplished.  His 
fiist  act  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See  at  Borne,  for  up  to  this  time  the 
Emperor  had  claimed  supreme  authority  there 
as  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  Im- 
perial throne  was  vacant,  and  Gregory 
nominated  to  it  a  Prefect  who  swore  allegiance 
to  himself.  So  also  he  delivered  Italy  from 
the  German  princes  appointed  by  Henry  YI., 
by  driving  away  Conrad,  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
and  others,  and  taking  possession  of  their 
territories  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
See.  He  also  assumed  the  regency  over 
Frederick  II.,  Henry's  infant  son.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  Germany,  where 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otto  lY.  were  contend- 
ing for  the  throne.  He  first  favoured  Otto, 
whom  he  promised  to  aid  on  condition  that 
the  Church  lands  should  be  increased.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  1205  Otto's  foUowera  all 
deserted  to  Philip,  so  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  change  his  tactics  and  proclaim  the  vic- 
torioos  prince  Emperor.  When  in  1 208  Philip 
was  assassinated,  and  Otto  became  the  undis- 
puted sovereign,  Otto  renewed  his  promisee 
to  the  Pope ;  but  after  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  in  1209,  he  broke  all  his  pledges, 
and  made  war  against  Innocent's  ward, 
Frederick  of  Sicily.  The  Pope  excommuni- 
cated him,  rescued  Frederick,  and  sent  him 
to  Germany,  where  he  was  crowned  Emperor, 
and  defeated  Otto  in  the  battle  of  Bouvines, 
1214.  Turning  his  attention  to  France, 
Innocent  laid  the  country  under  an  interdict, 
because  PhiHp  Augustus  had  divorced  his 
wife,  Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  and  married 
Agnes  de  M^ranie,  and  after  a  long  controversy 
the  King  consented  to  take  back  his  lawful 
wile.  The  King  of  Leon  had  married  his 
cousin,  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  and  both 
these  countries  refusing  to  submit  to  Innocent, 
were  laid  under  an  interdict.  His  struggle 
with  King  John  of  England  is  recorded 
wider  the  article  Lanoton.  The  Crusaders 
whom  he  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  attacked 
Constantinople,  overthrew  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  crowned  Baldwin  of  Flandei-s  emperor. 
Thoagh  this  was  done  without  Innocent's 
aanctiop,  he  was  glad  to  take  the  opportunity 
which  it  gave  him  of  consecrating  abishop  of 
the  Western  Church  as  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  indulged  in  the  vain  hope 
that  this  opened  the  way  to  bringing  the 
East  to  the  Koman  obedience.  Innocent  was 
▼sty  stem  against  heresy,  as  the  deadliest 
of  all  nns,  and  ordered  the  cruelties  practised 
on  the  Albigensea  He  was  the  first  to  assert 
the  Pope's  right  to  grant  benefices,  and  to  de- 
pose bishojpe.  His  pontificate  was  the  period 
of  the  highest  power  of  the  Boman  See.  He 
died  at  remgia  in  1216,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-six,  having  held  the  See  for  eighteen  years. 

Xnnooeilte'  Day.— A  festival  held  on 
Dec  28th,  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre 
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of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  Its 
origin  is  very  ancient,  but  it  was  originally, 
and  until  the  fifth  century,  connect^  with 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  England  it 
was  formerly  called  Childermas  Day,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  use  of  muffled  peals 
and  other  signs  of  mourning  and  processions 
of  children.  The  latter  were  forbidden  by  a 
proclamation  of  Henry  YIII.  in  1540. 

Inqnisitioil,  The. — A  tribunal  in  the 
Churcn  of  Rome  for  the  trial  and  pumshment 
of  heretics.  The  first  foundation  of  it  was 
laid  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215,  when 
he  commissioned  Father  Dominic  to  judge 
and  to  deliver  to  punishment  obstinate  and 
relapsed  heretics  among  the  Albigenses.  The 
result  was  that  30,000  persons  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition  were  massacred.  But  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  formally 
established  till  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  imder 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1229.  By  this  Council  a  tri- 
bunal was  erected  in  every  city,  consisting  of 
a  priest  and  three  lavmen,  who  were  charged 
with  the  work  of  seeldng  out  heretics  and  de- 
nouncing them  to  the  bishops.  In  1233 
Gregory  transferred  the  working  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion from  the  bishops  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
discharged  their  functions  with  great  vigour. 
In  1263  Urban  lY.  appointed  an  Inquisitor- 
General,  to  whom  reference  might  be  made 
by  his  subordinates  in  all  cases  of  doubt ;  and 
in  1542  Paul  III.,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  learned  men  for  the  reformation  of 
Church  discipline.  This  committee  was 
reor^fanised,  and  its  powers  extended  by  Pius 
IV.  m  1564.  The  new  Council  consisted  of 
twelve  cardinals  as  Inquisitors-G^eral,  and 
a  number  of  other  clergy,  called  consultors, 
with  a  Dominican  as  commissary,  and  it  had 
power  to  appoint  provincial  inquisitors  and 
to  receive  appeals.  Princes  and  rulers  were 
commanded  by  Pius  Y.  to  execute  its  orders. 
Sixtus  Y.,  in  1588,  further  perfected  the 
organisation  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  Council,  and  dividing  it  into  fifteen  con- 
gregations, to  each  of  which  a  particular 
branch  was  assigned. 

Spain,  since  1483,  had  its  own  Grand  In- 
quisitor, who  was  nominated  by  the  King  and 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  post  was  first 
filled  by  the  famous  Tomas  de  Torquemada, 
under  whom,  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
the  Inquisition,  10,220  prisoners  were  burnt, 
and  97,321  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  stripped  of 
their  property.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  named 
his  own  assistants,  and  from  him  there  was  no 
appeal,  except  to  the  King,  who  was  bound  by 
Ills  coronation  oath  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  never 
confronted  with  witnesses,  but  were  im- 
prisoned and  tortured  to  make  them  confess 
and  recant  their  error.  The  ceremony  of 
pronouncing  sentence,  called  an  Auto  da  Fe 
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(Act  of  Faith)  was  solemn  and  imposing,  and 
was  performed  in  public.  A  procession  was 
formed  of  the  accused  in  order  of  their 
guilt :  first  came  those  who  were  to  be  dis* 
charged,  wearing  their  ordinary  dress,  and 
separated  from  the  condemned  by  a  crucifix ; 
then  followed  the  bones  and  effigies  of  dead 
heretics,  with  inscriptions  intimating  their 
crimes;  and,  finally,  the  condemned,  each  clad 
in  a  yellow  garment,  called  a  San  Benito, 
decorated  with  significant  emblems.  St. 
Andrew's  crosses  marked  those  who,  had 
escaped  with  their  liyes,  red  flames  those  who 
were  threatened  with  burning  if  again 
convicted,  whilst  representations  of  deyils 
amongst  the  flames  covered  the  robes  of  those 
who  were  to  suffer  death.  Thus  apparelled, 
the  prisoners  were  led  before  the  Inquisitor, 
who  "  reluctantly  "  handed  them  over  to  the 
secular  arm  and  delivered  them  to  be  burned. 
The  Inquisition  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
Church  of  Bome  in  our  own  day  by  the 
*'  Syllabus  "  of  1864,  which  asserts  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  use  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sword  for  the  reclamation  of  heretics. 

Insoriptioiis    in    diiirclMB.— The 

eighty-second  canon  appoints  "  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  be  set  up,  and  other  chosen 
sentences  written  upon  the  walls  of  churches 
and  chapels,  in  places  convenient.*'  The 
custom  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  canon,  it  is  common  to  see  the 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments painted  upon  the  east  wall  of  a  church. 
The  Canon,  however,  does  not  limit  the  in- 
scriptions to  any  particular  spot,  and  hence 
texts  are  sometimes  emblazoned  im  other  parts 
of  the  church. 

Inspiration. — ^The  nature  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  is  a  subject  closely  connected  with  all 
other  theological  subjects;  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  it  turns  upon  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  boundary  limits  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  Scripture  ?"  or,  put 
in  another  way,  "  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible 
the  Word  of  Gkid  P  and  how  far  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liams  justified  when  he  called  the  Bible  in  the 
second  of  the  EamyB  and  Review*^  *  the  devout 
voice  of  the  congregation '  ?  "  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  views  formerly  held  by  the 
bulk  of  Christians  have  been  of  late  modified 
under  two  influences — viz.  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  increased  knowledge  of  historical  criti- 
cism. Few  persons  are  found  now-a-days 
who  hold  that  the  world  was  created  in  six 
days  like  ours,  or  that  the  Flood  of  Noah 
covered  the  Alps  or  Himalayas,  or  that  the 
ark  held  two  of  each  species  of  animals  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Gkdileo  was  condemned  for 
teaching  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun, 
and  many  opinions  which  were  held  for  a  long 
time  after  him  are  now  abandoned. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Bible  is  pro- 
bably more  reverenced  now  than  it  ever  was. 
Vituperators  and  blasphemers  there  are  still, 


but  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar.  Men  like  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Professor  Huxley  are  more  or  less  opponents  of 
current  Christianity,  but  both  of  them  have 
expressly  declared  that  the  religions  feeling, 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  right  con- 
duct, has  been  kept  up  by  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

A  volume  lying  before  us,  entitled  /«ur^ 
ration :  a  Clerical  Symposium^  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  written  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  various  Christian  bodies,  and  pub- 
lished in  successive  numbers  of  the  HomikUe 
Magazine.  The  writers  comprise  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Established  Church,  a 
Presbyterian,  a  Congregationali8t,a  Unitarian, 
a  Swedenborgian,  a  Wesleyan,  a  Jewish  pro- 
fessor, and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Some 
of  these  writers  approximate  closely,  but, 
having  read  through  the  volume,  we  discern 
three  main  currents  of  thought  on  this  im- 
portant subject : — 

[1]  What  we  may  call  the  orthodox  view, 
».«.,  the  view  received  by  the  old-fashioned 
religious  people  of  this  country,  as  represented 
by  the  great  standard  divines :  **  The  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God."  "  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
Bible  on  its  own  terms,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  it  comes  to  us  with  Divine  autho- 
rity, as  not  only  containing  a  Divine  message, 
but  as  being  in  some  sense  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  that  message."  [IVo/.  S.  Leathet^ 
The  wiiter  we  have  just  quoted  rests  a 
strong  argument  upon  the  recognition  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  authority  of  the  Old. 
Our  Lord  *' manifestly  accepted  the  old  dis- 
pensation as  a  sacred  and  divine  communica- 
tion, which  could  not  in  principle  or  in  essen- 
tial and  important  &ct  be  broken.  And 
we  cannot  conceive  Him  to  have  been  wrong 
here  without  striking  at  the  root  of  His  claims 
upon  our  reverence  as  the  Son  of  Ood."  And 
he  goes  on  further  to  argue  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  cannot  choose  what  we  like  of 
it,  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  which  pre- 
vents our  setting  any  part  aside.  And  having 
given  his  reasons  for  holding  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  of  equal  Divine  authority,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  Bible  '*  is  the  authorised  record 
of  the  way  in  which  Gk>d  communicated  His 
will  to  man,  and  is  the  appointed  instroment 
for  making  known  that  wiU." 

[2]  In  contrast  to  this  we  take  next  the  essay 
of  tne  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  Unitarian 
preacher.  He  rejects  all  idea  of  infallibility 
for  the  writers,  and  declares  that  the  prophets 
claimed  "the  Word  of  the  Lord"  for  all 
kinds  of  trivialities,  and  not  a  isw  absurdities. 
This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  startling 
language,  but  in  reading  the  essay  we  cannot 
charge  the  writer  with  irreverence  of  spirit. 
He  frankly  declares  that  he  deeires  at  once  to 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  **  the  Bible  is  alto- 
gether a  supernatural  book,  and  all  alike  the 
Word  of  God ; "  that  it  must  be  submitted  "  to 
the  verifying  facultdes  of  reason,  conscience, 
humanity,  and  our  own  reverent  trust  in  CSod." 
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He  proceeds  to  argue  that,  as  evervone  has 
come  to  acknowledge  that  the  ethnology  and 
geology  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  accepted 
as  aa&oritatiye  teachings,  ao  of  "the  varying 
itaodards  of  morality,^  that  **  we  find  in  the 
Bible  precisely  what  we  find  elsewhere — mani- 
fest signs  of  progress,  and  all  the  indications 
width  show  that  men,  in  regard  to  religious 
truth  as  in  regard  to  the  scientific  and  poli- 
tical truth,  have  had  to  find  their  way  out  of 
darkness  into  the  marveUons  li^t,"  that  reve- 
lation  does  not  imply  infallibihty.  He  would 
niher  identify  it  with  discovery,  that  Qod  is 
always  teaching  His  children,  and  that  the 
Bfble  is  one  of  tiie  records  of  God's  revelation 
of  the  pasty  of  which  there  have  been  many 
others  since. 

r3]  Archdeacon  Farrar  closes  the  volume, 
and  may  he  called  the  representative  of  the 
liberal  school  of  interpretation.  He  critidses 
keenly  some  of  tlie  {>receding  papers, rejects  the 
phrase  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
m  &vour  of  the  expression  in  the  Article^ 
"  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  *'  and  expresses  his  own 
coiuclusion  thus  :  ''  Were  it  not  better,  with- 
out these  mechanical  theories  and  procrustean 
formulsB,  to  speak  to  the  people  concerning 
the  Bible  more  as  follows: — ^llie  Bible  is  the 
book  which  contains  the  records  of  God's 
dealings  with  a  chosen  race,  and  through  them 
with  sdl  mankind.  Above  all,  it  is  the  Book 
which  contains  the  Gospel  of  His  Son,  and 
the  lesson  of  salvation.  It  is  not  all  of  the 
same  value.  It  is  not  all  written  on  the  same 
leveL  It  does  not  teach  throughout  the  same 
morality.  It  contains  some  things  which 
were  permitted  once  'because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts,*  but  which  are  not  per- 
mitted now.  Much  of  it  was  addressed  *  to 
men  ot  old  time,'  which  we  have  to  supple- 
ment, to  correct,  and  even  to  reverse.  Much 
of  it  is  occupied  with  the  *  weak  and  beggarly 
dements  of  an  obsolete  bondage,'  witn 
'statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live.'  Much  of  it 
is  written  from  the  imperfect  moral  and  spi- 
ritual standard  of  'times  of  ignorance'  at 
which  *  (Jod  winked.'  You  will  find  recorded 
in  it,  and  recorded  without  comment  or  dis- 
approval, some  opinions  and  some  actions, 
even  of  good  men,  which  were  not  conmiend- 
able.  You  will  find  attributed  to  God's  com- 
mand,  conduct  which  for  us  would  now  be 
beinously  criminaL  Nevertheless,  this  book 
is  a  sacred  book,  for  the  sum  total  and  general 
drift  of  its  teaching  is  loftier  and  diviner  than 
von  will  find  in  any  book  in  all  the  world. 
fio&  by  its  own  loftiest  utterances,  and  by  the 
Christian  conscience  which  it  has  trained,  and 
by  ihe  ftoal  standard  of  its  Gktspel,  it  f  um- 
iAeB  you  with  ample  means  whereby  to  judge 
what  things  are  right  and  wrong.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  with  us  still.  The  promise  of  that 
Spirit  was  not  confined  to  the  contemporaries 
n  Penteoott,  and  His  influences  are  living 


influences,  and  by  them,  throughout  long  ageH, 
m^i  have  been  slowly  correcting  the  errors 
and  the  crimes  for  which  their  iathers  have 
pleaded  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  this  Book. 
Dj  that  Spirit  of  God  vou  will  be  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  deacl  letter  which  might 
otherwise  be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  thous- 
ands, a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  He  will 
not  in  the  least  degree  make  you  infallible,  or 
give  the  least  authority  to  any  assertion  or 
opinion,  or  deflboition,  or  interpretation  of 
yours  about  points  respecting  which  Chris- 
tians differ,  but  He  will  teach  you  all  things 
which  are  necessary  for  your  holiness  here, 
and  your  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  Your 
Bible  is  no  homogeneous  whole  which  dropped 
down  from  heaven.  It  consists  of  sixty-six 
different  books,  the  work  of  at  least  forty  or 
fifty  different  writers,  writing  in  different 
languages  and  dialects,  and  separated  from 
each  o&er  by  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  hbrary  of  literature.  Great  parts 
of  it  are  but  the  fragmentary  wreck  of  a 
literature,  from  various  books  of  which — ^now 
no  longer  extant— many  of  its  writers  quote. 
The  Old  Testament,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  by  unknown  authors,  extends  over 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  separated  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  translation  of  it  is  not  always 
correct;  the  exact  meaning  is  not  always 
ascertainable  ;  the  text  is  not  always  certain ; 
the  meaning  is  not  always  clear;  and  the 
moral  decisions  which  it  contains  are  not 
always  co-ordinate  or  comprehensible.  But 
all  this  is  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance, 
seeing  that  in  this  Book,  and  above  aU  in  the 
Gospels,  which  record  the  life  and  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in  the  epistles 
of  the  greatest  preachers  of  that  Gospel,  you 
may  find,  not,  indeed,  a  minute  system  about 
which  you  can  dogmatise,  or  religious  opinions 
which  you  can  force  on  others  with  anathemas, 
but  a  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  which  you 
cannot  mistake.  The  end  of  the  whole  book 
is  Christ.  If  it  leads  you  to  Christ  its  whole 
function  is  fulfilled.  What  is  essential  for 
rightly  learning  the  way  of  salvation  is  not 
in  the  dead  letter,  which  may  only  kill,  but  in 
the  spirit,  ?^ich  giveth  lib^y  and  life.  Bo 
not  hear  or  read  it  for  any  other  end  but  to 
become  better  in  your  daily  walk,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  every  good  work,  and  to  increase 
in  the  love  and  service  of  Gk)d." 

Installation. — The  ceremony  of  intro- 
ducing a  functionary  into  his  office,  and  in- 
vesting him  with  its  powers  and  rights.  The 
term  is  chiefiy  used  of  the  act  of  putting  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  dignitary  in  pos- 
session of  his  proper  stall  in  the  cathedral. 

Institutio. — A  book  of  occasional  offices. 

Znfltitlltioil. — The  act  of  bestowing  the 
ipiritual  charge  <^  a  parish  or  other  benefice, 
while  induction  bestows  the  temporalitk$* 
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"  Institiitioii  of  a  Christian  Man." 

—-The  title  of  a  book  commonly  called  "  The 
Bi^ops*  Book,"  published  in  1637»  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine  for  the  English  CSiuTch. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Stephen  Coynet,  'Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  contained  an  explanation  of  the  Creed,  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  with 
articles  on  Justification  and  Purgatory.  A 
revised  edition  was  published  in  1543,  under 
the  title  of  A  Neeessaiy  Doetrine  mud  Erudition 
for  any  Christian  Man. 

Intention. — ^A  Dogma  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  asserting  that  a  sacrament  is  of  no 
value  unless  administered  with  the  intention 
of  the  ofiBciating  priest.  It  is  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Eleventh  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1546],  which  says :  "  If  anyone  say 
that  there  is  not  required  in  the  ministers 
while  they  perform  and  confer  the  sacraments 
at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed.'*  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine,  the  recipients  of 
the  sacraments  are  exposed  to  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. For  example,  a  person  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  has  been  properly  baptised, 
although  he  has  been  through  the  form  of 
baptism,  for  the  intention  of  the  priest  may 
have  been  wanting ;  and  a  •similar  insecurity 
attends  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
doctrine  is  opposed  by  the  Church  of  Enp^land 
in  the  Twenty-sixtii  Article  of  Religion, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  unworthiness  of 
-ministers  hindereth  not  the  efEect  of  sacra- 
ments, **  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same 
in  their  own  name,  but  in  Chnst^s,  and  do 
minister  by  His  commission  and  autnority." 

Interdict. — An  ecclesiastical  sentence 
placing  a  kingdom  or  district  under  a  ban, 
forbidding  the  performance  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice and  Sie  administration  of  the  sacraments 
(except  private  baptism).  Interdicts  were 
invented  for  the  punishment,  through  their 
subjects,  of  princes  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  resist  excommunication  and  anathema. 
They  do  not  appear  before  the  ninth  century. 
In  A..D.  869  Mncmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  at- 
tempted to  lay  his  diocese  under  an  interdict, 
but  his  dictum  was  set  aside  by  his  Archbishop, 
the  elder  Hincmar.  The  first  known  in- 
stance of  the  actual  enforcing  of  an  interdict 
is  that  of  Alduinus,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who 
laid  his  diocese  under  such  a  censure  in  ▲.!). 
094.  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  died  in  1216, 
characterises  the  expedient  as  a  novel  one. 
In  the  year  1208  all  England  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  sentence 
was  rigidly  enforced.  The  church  bells  were 
silent,  public  worship  was  stopped,  and  the 
dead  were  buried  without  service.  The  publi- 
cation of  interdicts,  however,  as  time  went  on 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  their  use 
evidently  tending  to  produce  ung^odliness,  and 
revolt  against  the  authority  pronouncing  Uiem. 


Intercetigiong.— Prayers  made  on  he- 
half  of  others.  Thus  the  prayers  after  the 
anthem  in  morning  and  evening  services,  in 
which  we  pray  for  the  Queen,  royal  £imily, 
clergy,  etc.,  are  known  as  the  Jnteree»tonf 
Prayers.  The  name  is  more  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  prayen  for  othen  in  the  Litany 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  Tesponse  "  We 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lora." 

Interim. — ^A  name  given  to  decisioos  of 
Charles  Y.  concerning  the  Oennan  Reformers 
until  a  council  could  be  held.  There  were 
three  such  interims.  The  first  was  the  result 
of  a  commission  held  at  Ratisbon  in  1641, 
when  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  on 
the  one  hand,  Eck,  Pfiug,  and  Gropper  on 
the  other,  had  a  discussion  concerning  the 
sacrament  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
the  parties  were  found  to  be  irreconcilable. 
The  second  was  prepared  at  Augsburg  in 
1648.  Pfiug,  Holding,  and  Agnoola  had 
drawn  up  a  paper  containing  twenty-six 
points  of  difference  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  the 
marriage  of  the  priests,  and  a  few  other  minor 
matten  should  be  conceded  to  the  Protestants, 
but  that  in  other  points  they  should  foUow 
"the  UniverKd  Church."  This  agreement 
was  objected  to,  and  was  revoked  in  1662. 
The  third  interim  was  adopted  at  Ldpsic, 
Dec.  22nd,  1648,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony.  It  was  in  fsvoor 
of  Protestantism,  but  adhered  to  some  of  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  approved  of  the  power 
of  popes  and  bishops  when  not  abused.  This 
led  to  a  strife  among  the  Protestants,  Melanc- 
thon, Bergerha^en,  and  Major  approving  of 
the  interim,  while  othen  were  opposed  to  it. 

Interludes. — A  term  formerly  used  in 
the  sacred  theatricals  or  miracle  plays ;  now 
only  applied  to  passages  of  instrumental 
music  played  between  the  versee  of  a  patlm 
or  hyinn. 

Intermediate  State.  [Eschatoloot.] 

Interstices  or  Interstitia.— A  word 
formerly  used  in  ecclesiastical  law,  signifying 
the  spaces  of  time  which  must  elapse  between 
the  degrees  of  promotion  from  one  Order  to 
another.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  347  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  was  followed  as  long 
as  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  rise  from  the 
lower  orders  before  attaining  to  the  higher. 
Later  it  became  customary  to  confer  many 
degpi^es  at  once,  and  though  the  Council  of 
Trent  ordained  that  interstices  should  be  of 
at  least  a  year's  duration,  the  bishops  obtained 
a  power  oi  dispensation. 

Intinctioil  • — The  mode  of  administering 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Eastern  C3mrch. 
The  bread  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  dipped 
in  the  wine,  and  presented  to  the  communic- 
ant in  a  spoon.  The  custom  has  prevailed 
in  the  East  probably  since  the  fifth  century. 
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It  was  frequently  followed  in  the  Western 
Church  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  gradually 
degenerated  into  the  practice  of  communicat- 
ing in  one  kind. 

Intonation.'— The  parage  before  the 
reciting  note  of  a  Gregorian  chant.  It  is 
Qsoally  sung  at  the  commencement  of  each 
peahn  by  the  priest  or  chanter,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  each  verse  of  the  Canticles  by 
the  whole  choir. 

Introit. — A  psalm,  h^rmn,  or  anthem 
rang  before  the  Uonmiunion  Service,  while 
the  priest  is  entering  the  altar  rails.  The 
custom  is  an  ancient  one,  and  was  enjoined 
in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
Paslms  appropriate  for  this  purpose  being 
mfixed  to  the  Collects,  e.g,  Christmas  Day, 
raalm  xcviii  and  Psahn  viii. ;  Easter  Day, 
Pialm  xvi.  and  iiL  These  were  removed  at 
the  revision  of  1552,  but  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing a  h3rmn  or  anthem  before  the  service  is 
itul  generally  retained. 

Xntnitionists. — ^Those  who  make  the 
basis  of  faith  not  an  external  revelation 
(whether  through  the  Church  or  through  the 
Scriptures)  but  the  intuitions  and  instincts  of 
the  soul.  The  principle  underlying  this 
theory  has  shown  itself  m  all  ages ;  it  belongs 
to  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  some  of  the 
early  heretics,  as  well  as  some  of  the  noblest 
of  teachers,  made  it  their  starting  point. 
Thus  not  (mly  the  Gnostics  regarded  them- 
selves as  "  spiritual,"  lifted  out  of  the  regions 
of  sensation  and  verbal  teaching  by  the  in- 
tuitions of  a  Divine  knowledge  imparted  to 
them,  but  men  like  Thomas  k  Kempis  felt 
comforted  uid  strengthened  by  the  conviction 
that  as  they  retired  into  religious  contempla- 
tion, Gkid  spoke,  as  confidentially,  to  their 
■ouls.  [Nbo-Platonists,  Mystics.]  But  in- 
tdtionism  was  concreted  into  a  system  as  a 
resoH  of  the  Bef ormation.  That  event  taught 
men  to  challenge  all  traditional  belief,  and 
to  make  themselves  sure  of  their  foundations. 
Not  merely  the  doctrines  of  the  Creeds,  but 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  demanded  at 
thdr  hands  credentials  for  their  acceptance. 
And  henoe  followed  two  lines  of  thought. 
There  were  those  who  declared  that  nothing 
is  to  be  believed  which  imposes  the  acceptance 
of  an  external  authority;  that  the  Creeds, 
^  the  Bible  itself,  must  make  way  for  the 
reli^'on  of  nature  and  the  teachings  -of  the 
spint  of  man.  Such  was  the  teaching  of 
wme  of  the  Deists,  as  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bory  and  Tindal.  But  there  were  others 
^ho  accepted  the  Christian  faith  as  true, 
on  the  ground  that  the  human  spirit  bears 
witneM  to  it  and  approves  it  to  the  con- 
Kienoe.  This  was  the  line  taken  bv  some 
of  the  eminent  Germans  who  are  lumped 
together  under  the  name  of  Bationalists. 
Ineir  views  were  opposed,  accepted,  discrimin- 
»ted  by  writers  of  our  own  countiy  who  are 


sometimes  known  as  Eclectics,  the  fore- 
most of  them  beinjg  Colerid^  But  a  new 
school  of  IntuitioniBts  has  arisen  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
altered  conditions  which  are  the  results  of  fuller 
historical  criticisms  and  scientific  discovery. 
The  believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  truth  of  the  Creeds  remains 
as  he  was  in  the  conviction  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  no  questionings  can 
touch  these.  But  those  who  aeny  the  binding 
authority  of  any  external  revelation  have  no 
such  conviction,  though  those  who  are  reli- 
gious and  desire  to  see  the  world  made  better 
cannot  acquiesce  in  negations.  Hence  we  have 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  each 
in  his  way  an  Intuitionist  Of  the  new  schooL 
Carlyle,  however,  with  his  historical  instinct, 
put  aside  his  questionings  in  pursuit  of  his- 
toric facts;  Emerson  was  religious  above 
all  things  besides,  however  dreamy  and  un- 
practical. According  to  him,  it  mi^ht  be 
said  tJiat  man  is  his  own  teacher,  his  own 
Bible,  practically  his  own  God.  [Embkson  ; 
Pantheism.] 

Invention  of  the  Cross.    [Cross.] 

Investitnre.— The  great  oontroversv 
about  investiture  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  the  Question  whether  a  bishop 
should  be  installed  by  the  Pope  or  by  th^ 
Sovereign  of  his  own  country.  In  early  times 
it  had  been  the  custom  that  the  clergy  and 

Cple  o£a  vacantdiocese  should  elect  their  own 
lop,  the  election  being  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Confirmation  by  the 
emperors  was  only  necessary  in  the  patriarchal 
Sees,  such  as  Borne  and  Constantinople.  In 
France  the  Sovereigns  often  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  nominate  to  vacant  Sees.  But  though 
unable  to  consecrate  newly-made  bishops,  l^e 
Sovereigns  had  the  power  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  estates,  titles,  etc.,  without  which  the 
bishop  was  unable  to  maintain  the  state  which 
was  necessary.  Charlemagne  introduced  the 
practice  of  investing  him  with  the  staff  and 
ring,  which  were  the  symbols  of  his  spiritual 
oflBce ;  but  Gregory  VII.  objected  to  this  as 
uncanonical,  maintaining  that  it  was  right 
that  all  the  temporal  benefits  of  the  office 
should  be  annexed  to  the  spiritual,  and  that 
the  two  should  be  inseparable.  This  contest 
was  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Gregoiy 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  was  not  settled  until 
the  Council  of  Worms  was  held  in  1122,  when 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
made  a  compromise,  agreeing  that  the  elec- 
tions should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  was  necessarv.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  the  Pope  should  invest  the 
bishop  with  spiritual  power,  and  the  sovereign 
should  confer  the  temporalities.  Until  Aji- 
selm  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Primate  had  acted 
in  concert  as  regarded  their  agreement  with 
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the  Pope's  pretensions ;  but  on  Anselm's  pro- 
motion there  came  a  quarrel,  as  he  requested 
that  he  mi^t  be  invented  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  popes,  as  the 
German  Emperor  had  set  up  a  rival  at 
Avignon,  and  the  King  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  which  he  would  acknowledge.  This 
made  the  King  determine  that  Ansebn  should 
not  have  his  will,  and  the  question  was  finally 
settled  by  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  effected  a 
compromise  by  placing  the  pall  on  the  altar, 
so  that  Anselm  might  take  it,  neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  King  being  concerned.  Anselm 
then  demanded  permiasioa  to  go  to  Home  to 
lay  the  question  before  the  Pope.  William 
threatened  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  forfeit 
his  archbishopric ;  but  Anselm  persisted,  and 
the  threat  was  fulfilled.  Before  his  return 
William  died,  and  Henry  I.  succeeded  him. 
Anselm  was  welcomed  back  to  England;  but, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  King  to  re-invest  him 
with  the  primacy,  he  refusra,  sa3ring  that  he 
would  not  receive  his  office  except  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  The  contest  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  Henry  did  his  utmost  to  con- 
oiUate  Anselm,  sending  embassies  to  the  Pope 
to  find  some  way  of  satisfying  the  conscience 
of  the  Archbishop  without  giving  way.  To 
this  the  Pope  replied  by  a  declaration  that  he 
refused  to  permit  investiture  by  the  King, 
intimating,  nevertheless,  that  he  would  not 
interfere  if  Henry  chose  to  take  his  own 
course.  Anselm  was  offered  the  alternative  of 
submitting  to  his  Sovereign  or  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  he  chose  the  latter,  upon  which 
the  King  took  his  archbishopric.  Anselm  was 
on  the  point  of  excommunicating  him,  but 
Henry  suggested  that  a  compromise  should 
be  proposed  to  the  Pope — ^namely,  that  the 
bishops  should  do  homage  to  their  King  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  that  they  should 
be  invested  by  the  Pope  with  the  pastoral  staff 
and  ring.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  a 
Council  held  in  London  in  1107,  and  thus  the 
question  was  settled. 

InvisibleB. — A  name  given  to  some  of 
the  Reformers  who  denied  toe  perpetual  visi- 
bility of  the  Church,  and  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  Romanists  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Church  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
asserted  that  it  was  invisible. 

Invitatory  ^  ^  short  anthem  which 
varies  with  the  season,  sung  before  the  95th 
(or  Invitatory)  Psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Psalm  and  after  the  Gloria  Fatri  at  the  end. 
In  the  Roman  Offices  this  Psalm,  with  its 
proper  invitatory,  is  said  daily  at  Noctums 
as  *'an  invitation  to  praise  God.*'  In  the 
English  Church  this  same  Psalm  is  ordered 
to  be  said  daily  at  morning  prayer,  except  on 
Easter  day  (and,  by  a  reoent  Convocation, 
through  the  octave),  when  special  anthems 
are  provided;  but  the  Invitatory  does  not 
vary,  being  fixed  throughout  the  year  in  the 


form  of  versicle  and  response : — **  V.  Frtaabje 
the  Lord.  Ji,  The  Lord's  name  be  praiseo." 
The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  9dth  Psalm  is 
said  to  &  as  old  as  the  Temple  services. 

Invocatioii  of  Saints.— The  practice 
of  calling  upon  the  souls  of  departed  saints 
for  their  intercession  and  aid  b^an  to  creep 
into  the  Church  about  the  fourth  oentury. 
It  arose  from  the  great  veneration  paid  to 
martjrrs.  The  remains  of  the  old  pagan  idea 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  haunted  the  spots 
where  their  bodies  were  buried  led  people  at 
first  to  resort  to  their  graves  to  beg  for  their  in- 
tercession ;  in  the  course  of  time  visits  to  the 
cemelery  were  discontinued,  while  the  prayers 
to  the  saints  were  retained.  Invocations  of 
Saints  appear  in  the  liturgies  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies  after 
that  date,  and  three  of  these  were  retained  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Litany  set  forth  in 
1544.  The  doctrine  of  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land upon  this  point  is  contained  in  Article 

xxn. 

InyooatioilS. — A  calling  upon  God  in 
prayer.  It  is  generally  oonsidered  as  the 
first  part  of  that  necessary  duty,  and  includes 
[11  A  making  mention  of  one  or  more  of  the 
titles  of  Otodi  indicative  of  the  object  to  whom 
we  pray.  [2]  A  declaration  of  our  deeire  and 
design  to  worship  Him.  [3]  A  desire  of  His 
aseii^ance  and  acceptance  under  a  sense  of 
our  own  unworthiness.  The  Litany  opens 
with  a  separate  invocation  of  each  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  and  then  an  invocation  of  the 
whole  Gtxlhead,  as  if  to  bespeak  the  ear  of 
a  merciful  Gt>d  that  we  may  be  blessed  with 
an  answer  to  all  the  petitions  which  follow. 

Inward  Light.    [F&isNDa.] 

lona    or     Icobnldlly     one     of     the 

western  islands  of  Scotland,  three  miles 
in  length,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  is  &med  for  many  monuments  of 
antiquity,  but  especially  as  having  been  tiie 
residence  of  St.  Columba  [q.v.],  who  landed 
here  in  563.  There  are  on  the  island  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Nunnery,  tbe  Cathedral, 
and  a  great  number  of  chapels,  magnifi- 
cently bmlt,  some  by  the  King»  of  Scouand, 
others  by  the  petty  kings  of  the  iRUnrfa. 
The  Bishops  of  the  Isles  resided  here  i^Fter 
the  English  had  taken  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Amongst  the  ancient  ruins  is  a  burving-place 
where  not  only  aU  the  nobility  of  the  isles 
were  interred,  but  forty-four  Scotch,  four 
Irish,  and  eight  Norwegian  kings. 

Xrelandy  Church  of. — ^Tho  foanding 
of  an  oiganised  Church  in  Ireland  is  sail 
to  be  due  to  St.  Patuck  [q.v.],  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  Christianity  had 
existed  still  earlier.  He  b^^an  his  labours 
in  432,  and  in  472  he  maofo  Armagh  the 
seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  at  his  death, 
in    492,   he    left    a    body  of    well    trained 
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missionaries  to  carry  on  his  work.  The 
early  Irish  Church  was  essentially  monastic, 
and  continned  to  be  &moa8  down  to  the 
elerenth  centnry  for  the  number  of  pious 
and  eminent  men  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
and  also  for  being  a  source  6om  which 
the  light  of  truth  burst  forth  to  illuminate 
a  great  portion  of  Europe.  Bede  tells  us 
that  in  the  seventh  century  many  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy  and  nobles  came  to 
Ireland  for  instruction ;  and  Burgundy, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  all  owed 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  to 
Irish  miflsionariee.  Until  after  the  eleventh 
oentory  the  Irish  Church  remained  independ- 
ent of  Bome^  thou^  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  attach  her  to  Papal  authority.  But 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Aimagh  caused  dissensionbetween  the  bi^ops, 
and  encouraged  the  Romanising  tendency  of 
one  party.  St.  Malacht  [q.v.]  was  just  then 
exercising  great  influence,  and  by  his  means 
a  sjnod  was  called  at  Wells  in  1 152,  where  he 
introduced  a  stricter  diocesan  jurisdiction 
and  adopted  many  Bomish  practices.  Three 
yean  later  [1156]  the  only  English  Pope, 
Adrian  IV.,  assumed  the  rmht  ot  authority 
over  Irdand,  and  issued  a  BuU  b^  which  he 
granted  it  to  Henry  U.  on  condition  of  the 
entire  submission  of  the  Irish  Church  to  Rome. 
In  1172,  when  Henry  completed  his  conquest 
of  Irehuid,  he  called  a  council  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy  at  Cashel,  at  which  it  was 
decreed  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Iiish  Church  should  be  ordered  so  as  to  agree 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Hence- 
forvard  her  established  doctrine  was  Boman, 
and  so  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  For  two  centuries  before  the 
Beforaation  incessant  contests  were  carried 
on  between  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  English 
SoTereignSy  both  parties  struggling  for  supre- 
macy in  ecdesiastical  matters.  The  English 
^ings  filled  the  vacant  Irish  Sees  mostly  with 
their  own  countrymen,  and  the  Irish  ac- 
cordiiigiy  sought  to  be  delivered  from  allegi- 
ance to  England  and  owe  submission  to  the 
P'Jpe  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Mme  of  the  English  settlers  carried  over 
the  seeds  of  Lollardism,  but  they  did  not 
^  on  a  congenial  soiL 

Henry  Yin.,  having  obtained  the  compli- 
ance of  his  En^^h  subjects  with  his  conduct 
towards  Bome,  resolved  to  extend  it  also  to 
Irfibmd,  and  called  together  the  clergy  and 
noWes  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to  ac- 
knowledge tiie  King's  supremacy  over  the 
Church.  But  this  was  not  such  an  easy  matter 
as  he  had  supposed ;  the  Irish  looked  on  it  as 
an  arbitrary  act  of  the  power  which  they 
hated,  and  in  their  opposition  they  were 
beaded  by  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
The  chief  supporter  of  the  King  was  George 
Brown,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who,  for  a 
longtime,  had  been  teaching  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  tiie  Papal  authority,  and  by  whose 


advice  Heniy  summoned  a  Parliament  to  en- 
force his  wishes.  This  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  in  1636,  when  the  Boyal  Supremacy 
was  sanctioned,  and  Protestantism  dedared, 
bv  law,  to  be  the  religion  of  Ireland.  Several 
of  the  chieftains  headed  an  insurrection 
to  oppose  it,  but  without  avail,  and  they 
had  to  remain  passive  during  the  remainder 
of  Henry's  reign.  With  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  pressing  on  them  of 
the  new  Liturgy,  they  made  fresh  struggles, 
but  all  vacant  charges  were  promptly  filled 
by  Reformed  ministers,  and  thus  the  Protest- 
ant influence  was  strengthened.  When  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign  the  Boman  Catholic 
Faith  was  restored,  the  Protestants  did 
not  suffer  the  same  persecution  as  in 
England.  In  1660  Queen  Elizabeth  sum- 
moned an  Irish  Parliament  to  re -enforce 
Protestantism,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obliged 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  hold  Divine  Service 
in  the  Irish  tongue.  The  Beformation 
took  no  hold  on  the  feelings  of  Irish  church- 
men, and  the  reign '  of  Elizabeth  is  the 
history  of  a  series  of  rebellions,  which  were 
abetted  by  the  Pope,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
When  James  I.  succeeded,  the  Bomi^  party 
in  Ireland  fancied  that  he  was  secretly 
attached  to  their  Church,  and  proceeded 
to  exercise  their  form  of  worship  openly 
in  defiance  of  the  established  law ;  but  James 
ordered  all  Boman  priests  to  leave  the 
country,  unless  they  chose  to  conform.  The 
northern  chiefs  rebelled,  and  their  land  in 
Ulster  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown ;  James 
took  advantage  of  this  to  introduce  Scotdi 
settlers  there,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireluid.  He 
called  together  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  religious  dis- 
sensions in  the  country,  and  while  it  was 
sitting  a  convocation  of  clergy  was  held  in 
Dublm,  and  in  1615  a  public  confession  of 
faith  for  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
was  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Ussher  of 
Armagh.  Ussher  desired,  in  common  with 
others,  that  some  points  not  mentioned  in  the 
Thirt>'-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  Confession  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  other  points 
should  be  mentioned  more  fuUy,  and  they 
considered  this  might  be  done  without  breach 
of  agreement.  Accordingly  Ussher  drew  up 
these  new  Articles,  numb^rin^  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  four,  containing  passages 
from  the  Homilies  and  the  Catechism,  besides 
others  not  found  in  either.  Thus  they  declare 
that  the  Pope  is  the  man  of  sin  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians.  After  quoting 
our  11th  Article  on  justification,  they  add: 
"  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  aU  them 
that  truly  do  believe  in  Him.  He  for  them 
paid  the  ransom  by  His  death.  He  for  them 
f  ulfiUed  the  law  in  His  life  :  so  that  now  in 
Him  and  by  Him  every  true  Christian  man 
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may  be  caUed  a  fulfiUer  of  the  Iaw."  The 
7th  Article,  on  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
supplemented  by  the  additional  doctrine  of 
reprobation  to  death.  These  Articles  are  now 
mere  matter  of  history,  for  whatever  force 
th^  may  have  had  as  long  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  body — ^that  is, 
down  to  the  year  1800 — this  authori^  passed 
away  when  the  English  and  Irish  Churches 
were  united.  But,  in  fact,  this  authority  soon 
received  a  severe  blow  from  the  hands  of 
Ussher  himself ;  for  during  Strafford's  Vice- 
royalty,  Laud  being  anxious  to  bring  the  Irish 
Church  into  the  strictest  conformity  with  the 
English,  prevailed  on  Ussher  to  receive  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  Irish  Confession, 
the  latter,  however,  retaining  the  Irish 
Articles  as  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine, 
and  in  his  own  diocese  requiring  his  candi- 
dates for  orders  to  pass  an  examination  in 
them. 

Charles  I.'s  government  of  Ireland  was  very 
vacillating ;  the  people  at  heart  were  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  at  length,  in 
1641,  an  alarming  rebellion  broke  out  among 
the  Papists,  and  they  massacred  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  north.  The  survivors,  who  were 
mostly  Scotch,  applied  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  a  supply  of  ministers,  and  this  led,  in 
June,  1642,  to  Uie  holding  of  the  first  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  joined  the  Pres- 
bytery. Meantime  the  JBlomanists  held  a 
counter-meeting  in  Kilkenny,  and  adopted 
resolutions  for  securing  the  exercise  of  tneir 
religion,  and  thev  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Ulster  under  General  0*NeiL  Charles 
being  distracted  with  troubles  at  home  made 
terms  with  them,  which  gave  them  the  im- 
pression that  he  secretly  fovoured  their  views. 
Then,  in  1644,  came  an  order  that  all  should 
be  made  to  subscribe  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  of  Irelimd  herself  is  one  long  series  of 
struggles  and  mifliBry.  In  1649  Cromwell 
went  over  to  Ireland,  and  for  a  time  things 
were  more  satisfactory;  the  Presbyterians 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  though  Cromwell 
Forbade  them  to  celebrate  Mass,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  persecuted.  During  the 
short  time  that  Henry  Cromwell  governed 
Ireland  much  was  done  to  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
tJiBter  took  the  opportunity  of  this  unusual 
quietude  to  settle  ministers  into  vacant  posts. 
Charles  II.'s  policy  undid  much  of  this; 
he  restored  prelacy  and  the  Liturgy,  de- 
nounced the  Covenant,  and  refused  toleration 
to  Nonconformists.  The  bishops  chosen  by 
him  took  possession  of  their  Sees  and  turned 
out  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1672, 
however,  Charles  granted  small  pensions 
to  these  ejected  ministers.  James  II.,  who 
succeeded  in  1686,  was  bent  on  establish- 
ing Popery  once  more  in  Ireland;  and  to 


encourage  the  established  clergy  to  join  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  benefices,  even  after  leaving  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Then  James  issaed  his  '*  De- 
claration of  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  and  this 
afforded  relief  from  persecution  to  the  Presby- 
terians. When  the  Revolution  of  1688  took 
place,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  hailed 
William  and  Mary  with  great  joy,  notwith- 
standing that  King  James  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land and  commanded  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
interest.  The  Protestants  were  driven  north- 
wards till  Derry  was  their  only  city  of  refuge, 
and  here  they  maintained  their  ground  for 
one  hundred  and  five  days  against  James 
and  his  army  until  they  raised  the  siege. 
William  conferred  on  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster  many  privileges.  After  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  1691,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Limerick,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  secured  all  rights  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  Charles  I.  The  Protestant  Epi- 
scopal Church  was  jealous  of  the  Preeby- 
tenans,  and  consequently  opposed  them ;  they 
called  in  question  the  legality  of  marriages 
performed  by  them,  and  ui^^  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  use  the  Burial  Service  in 
the  liturgy.  The  King  expressed  his  entire 
disapproval  of  this  conduct,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect.  He  died  in  1 701 ,  and  Queoi 
Anne  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  High 
Church  party,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Ptesbyterians  of  Ulster.  Tlien  a  Bill  was 
passed,  requiring  all  persons  in  office,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration, and  this  was  done  by  most  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers ;  but  some  refused,  and 
were  called  Nonjurors.  Next  came  a  further 
Bill  to  prevent  the  progress  of  Popery :  but 
one  of  its  clauses  required  all  perscMis  holding 
office  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to 
the  Established  Church  within  three  months 
from  their  appointment,  and  this  virtually 
excluded  the  Presbyterians  from  holding  any 
public  office.  This  was  called  the  Sacramental 
Test.  But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the 
Presbyterian  Churdi  0(mtinued  to  increase, 
though  the  penal  laws  were  vigorously  en- 
forced. The  accession  of  George  L  was 
welcomed  by  the  Presbjrterians  as  likdy  to 
secure  them  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  tiiey 
appealed  to  have  the  Test  Act  removed,  and 
to  have  an  Act  of  Tolerati<m  granted,  but  the 
Irish  bishops  prevailed  against  them.  In 
1719,  however,  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
Presbyterians  into  the  army,  as  Parliament 
felt  that  they  were  needed  in  the  expected 
landing  in  Ireland  of  the  Pretender.  In 
1727  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  weakened 
by  a  split  in  her  party;  the  Synod  of 
^trim,  after  much  discussion,  seceded,  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  had  hitherto  been  its  standard.  Also 
an  immense  emigration  of  the  agricultural 
population  took  place  to  America :  the  leases 
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gnnted   by  William  JJL  having  fallen  in, 
the   landlords    raised   the   rental,  and    the 
farmers,  unwilling  to  submit,  went  to  America 
with  feelings  of   bitter  hatred  against   the 
Knglish  rule.     Wesley  preached  with  sucoess 
ia  Ireland  in   1747.     The  first  Presbytery 
of    the    seceding    body    was    organised    in 
1770,  under  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
An^m.      In    the  Irish    Episcopal    Church 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy  held  Arian  views. 
In  1778,   when  the  revolutionary  war  had 
broken  out  between  America  and  England, 
and  volunteer  bands  had  been  formed  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons made  once  more  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  to  get  a  Bill 
ptased  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  of  some 
of  their  disabilities;  the  latter  Bill  was  passed, 
but  it  was  not  till  1779  that  the  grievances  of 
the  Dissenters  were  relieved.    In  1782  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  for  the  next  eighteen  years 
she  had  her  own  Parliament,  during  which 
Uws  were  passed  to  improve  ^  oonmtion  of 
the  Presbjrteriaa   ministers.     In   1795   the 
Qovenunent  had  declared  its  intention   of 
erecting  and  endowing  a  school  at  Maynooth 
for  the  training  of  Bomish  priests ;  and  the 
Presbyterians  indulged  the  hope  that  they 
would  have  a  college  in  Ulster,  but  were  dis- 
wpointed.     Maynooth  was    bmlt,  but   the 
Ulster  plan  was  iudefinitely  postponed.      In 
1798  came  the  political  rebellion,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an 
independent  republic.   This  was  steadfastly 
oppoeed,  both  by  the   Presbyterian  clergy 
tnd  laity.     Pitt  effected  the  union  between 
England    and  Ireland  in   1801.      Notwith- 
standing the.  favour  shown  by  Qovemment, 
the  Presbytery   of   Ulster  were  at   a   low 
ebb   in    their    orthodoxy,    many    of    their 
ministers  having  embraced  Arian  and  even 
Unitarian  principles ;  but  in  1827  Dr.  Cooke 
took  the  leadership  of  the  Synod,  and  did 
much  towards  uprooting  Ariazusm  and  infus- 
ing new  vitality  into  the  Church.  The  Synod 
in  1828  passed  ei^t  rules  which  excluded 
.Arians,  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Arminians 
bom  holding  any  office  in  the  Church.  Seven- 
teen ministers  withdrew  from  the  Synod,  and  in 
Kay,  1830,  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
body  under  the  name  of  the  Rbmonstrant 
SmoD  OF  UuBTTBR.     In  1840  the  Ulster  and 
Secession  Synods  were  united  ifito  one  Church 
undn*  the  title  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland.     There 
were  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  congrega- 
tions belonging  to  it. 

In  1869  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  disendowed  and  disestablished  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  Since  then  that 
C&ordli  has  been  governed  by  a  Gtoeral  Synod, 
which  consists  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  twelve 
in  number,  and  the  Souse  of  MepresentativeSf 
two  hundred  and  eight  derical  and  four 
>andred  and   nxteen   lay   members.     The 


Representative  Church  Body  consists  of  sixty 
members,  viz.,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  ancL 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Down, 
Killaloe,  Limerick,  Tuam,  Derr}%  Cashel, 
Kidmore,  Cork,  and  Ossory,  ex-qfficiOy  thirty- 
six  elected  members  (twelve  clerical  and 
twenty  -  four  lay),  and  twelve  co  -  opted 
members. 

ZranflBTUi. — The  greatest  Christian  writer 
of  the  second  century.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  imknown,  but  from  his  letter 
to  Florinus,  a  Presbyter  at  Borne,  it  is 
gathered  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and 
was  taught  in  his  ddldhood  by  St.  Polycarp 
and  by  rapias,  who  had  both  been  disciples 
of  St  John.  He  became  a  presbyter  in  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  and  on  the  nuotyrdom  of 
the  aged  Bishop  Pothinus  was  elected  his 
successor,  a.d.  178.  [Lyons,  Mahttrs  of.] 
The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter  was  going  on  at  this  period ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  letter  from  Irenseus  to  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Bome,  remonstrating  with  him  for 
his  want  of  charity  in  excommunicating  those 
who  disagreed  with  him. 

But  th^  chief  work  of  Irensdus  is  his  book 
tigainst  heresies.  He  saw  the  Church  deeply 
afflicted  by  them,  and  he  classified  them  as 
a  physician  would  diseases,  preparing  the 
remedies  with  care  that  his  heretical  patients 
might  be  healed,  whilst  they  suffered  as  little 
as  possible.  His  five  books,  entitled  A  Refu^ 
tation  and  Subversion  of  Gnosis^  falsely  so 
ealied,  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  of 
which  the  original  is  lost  except  in  many 
quotations  of  subsequent  Fathers,  but  a  Latin 
translation  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
first  book  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  the  various  heresies  which  are  confuted  in 
the  remainder.  Much  information  concerning 
ancient  Church  government  is  contained  in 
this  work.  There  are  many  noble  sentences 
well  worthv  of  remembrance,  e.g,  "Ever 
speaking  well  of  the  deserving,  and  never  ill 
of  the  undeserving,  we  attain  to  the  glory  of 
Gt)d.*'  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  letter  to 
Florinus  Concerning  Monarchy^  in  which  he 
proves  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil; 
and  of  another  to  Blastus  On  Schisms; 
besides  a  treatise  On  Knowledge,  addressed 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  several  "  dissertations." 
Irenaeus  died  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  centur}".  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  martyred. 

There  was  another  IrensBus,  Bishop  of 
Sirmium  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
tortured  and  beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, A.D.  304. 

Zreney  Empress  of  Constantinople,  wife  of 
Leo  IV.,  was  bom  in  Athens  about  752.  It 
is  said  that  she  poisoned  her  husband,  having 
been  banished  from  court  for  trying  to  bring 
in  the  worship  of  images.  Her  son,  Constan- 
tino VI.,  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  death 
of  his  fkther  in  780,  and  she  was  appointed 
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regent  during  his  minority.  In  787  sbe  pro- 
ccured  at  the  Council  of  Nice  the  re-estabHsh- 
ment  of  image  worship.  Gonstantine,  in  790, 
being  of  age,  would  no  longer  endure  that  his 
mother  should  reign  with  him,  and  for  seven 
years  he  ruled  alone ;  but  the  Empress,,  en- 
raged at  this  affront,  got  her  son  seized  by 
craft  and  put  out  his  eyes — an  action  so  bar- 
barous that,  according  to  Theophanes,  the 
heavens  themselves  seemed  amazed  at  it,,  th» 
sun  being  obscured  for  seventeen  days  over 
the  city.  She  reigned  till  802,  when  Kice- 
phorus,  having  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  where 
she  died  the  following  year.  She  was  a 
politic  woman,  and,  fearing  the  growing 
power  of  Charlemagne,  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
marriage,  by  which  means  the  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  come  into  his  hands ;  it  is 
said  his  ambassadors  were  at  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  her  banishment. 

Irenioon  [Gr.  irme,  "peace'^.— A 
work  written  with  the '  object  of  restoring 
broken  unity.  The  title  has  been  given  to 
several  works  in  different  periods  of  the 
Church,  and  the  object  aimed  at  should  be 
dear  to  all  Christian  people — the  unity  of 
spirit  of  Christian  men,  if  their  organic 
reunion  cannot  be  oompeissed.  An  irenicon 
aims  to  set  forth  all  common  grounds,  and  to 
minimise  differences  or  to  show  their  com- 
parative unimportance.  The  German  Kirch- 
tmtafff  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Home 
Reunion  Society,  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  are  all 
indications  of  the  yearning  of  Christians  to 
find  peace  after  warfare,  to  imite  in  the  bonds 
of  one  brotherhood  in  Christ  against  the  sin 
and  oppression  and  selfishness  which  are  the 
real  enemies  of  mankind.  The  well-known 
saying,  **In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,**  has  done  much 
good  in  softening  asperitie^ ,  and  the  more  we 
learn  to  act  upon  it,  the  brighter  will  the  hope 
grow  that  our  differences  will,  in  God's  good 
time,  disappear. 

ZronSy  William  Josiah,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England  [*.  1813, 
d.  1883],  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Congre- 
gational minister  at  Camberwell,  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  ordained  in  1833, 
and  became  D.D.  in  1854.  He  held  two 
incumbencies  before  he  became  vicar  of 
Brompton,  where  he  began  a  distinguished 
literary  career.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  Ths  Church  of  aU  Aget,  Th$  Bible 
and  its  Interpreters^  a  Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England^  addressed  to  Dr.  Newman,  and 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  For  some 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Literary  Churchman. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,, 
City,  in  1872,  and  oeased  not  'irom  zealous 
work  until  prostrated  by  illness  in  1882.  His 
line  was  that  of  the  old-fashioned  High 
Churchman,  and  he  viewed  with  deep  disl&e 


any  approach  to  BationaUsm.  He  was  one 
of  the  promotes  of  the  Clerical  Protest 
agaixkst  Eseaye  and  Reitiewe.  But  he  wiU  be 
better  remembered  in  coming  times  for  his 
familiar  translation  of  the  IHee  Iret^  and  for 
many  other  well-known  hymns.  In  his 
dying  hours  he  begged  that  anyone  would 
feel  free  to  make  use  of  any  of  his  hymns,  on 
condition  of  making  no  alteration  in  them. 

Irving.EDWA&D  [».  1792,<;.  1834].— One  of 
the  most  celebrated  preach^n  of  this  century. 
His  birthplace  was  Annan*  in  Dumfriesshire ; 
he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1811  appointed  to  superintend 
the  mathematical  school  at  Haddington,  and 
in  the  following  year  removed  to  Eii^addy  to 
instruct  the  higher  claases.  Having  completed 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  he  became,  in 
1819,  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  St.  John's 
pari^,  Glasgow.  Here  he  gained  a  great  re- 
putation, and  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  1822 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  in 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  he  was  invited 
to  undertake  it.  Here  he  soon  attracted  such 
large  congregations,  not  less  by  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  his  discourses  than  by  the 
singularity  of  his  appearance  and  gesticula- 
tions,  that  his  chapel  was  crowded  by  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
became  necessary  to  admit  everyone  by 
ticket,  and  carriages  reached  through  seyersl 
streets.  This  tide  of  popularity,  however, 
decreased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen, 
when  the  novelty  began  to  wear  ofif.  His 
style,  expressed  in  the  manner  of  Milton, 
Jeremy.  Taylor,  and  the  old  divines,  and  em- 
bellished with  the  metaphors  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  was  very  ornate,  and  acquired 
fresh  piquancy  by  means  of  personal  allusions 
and  homely  truths.  Irving's  more  enthusiastio 
admirers  built  him  a  dburch  in  Sidmouth 
Street,  Regent  Square,  which  was  completed 
in  1829,  but  before  that  time  his  popularity 
was  gone ;  already  his  more  discreet  f oUowen 
seem  to  have  discerned  an  £q)pearancey  if  not 
a  reality,  of  sensationalism  in  his  career.  The 
publication  of  his  Oracles  of  God,  etc,  proved, 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  manner  and 
powers  of  delivery  than  to  originality  d 
matter.  Hardly  was  he  establi^ed  in  his 
new  pulpit,  when  his  peculiar  temperament 
urged  him  to  the  adoption  of  ecoentiici- 
ties  which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with 
heresy,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
London,  Nov.  29th,  1830,  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  his  work  on 
Christ* sHumanitj/wBaTGSLd.  Irving  was  therein 
charged  with  holding  Christ  gr^ty  of  original 
and  actual  sin,  and  denying  the  doctriaee  ol 
the  Atonement.  For  eighte^  months  the  pro- 
ceedings were  prolonged,  during  which  time 
he  adopted  a  fresh  novelty,  that  of  the  *'  un- 
known tongues."  [laviifoiTss.]  Then  the 
trustees  of  his  church  comj^eted  his  ejection. 
May  3rd,  1832,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1833 
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Ij  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had 
Hoensed  him.  Shortly  after  this  his  health 
&iled  him,  and  he  died  of  consumption  in 
Glasgow.  Dr.  Chalmers  thns  estimates  Irv- 
ing's character:  "The  constitutional  basis  and 
gioond-work  of  his  character  was  virtue 
alone,  and,  notwithstanding  aU  his  errors  and 
extraTagances,  which  both  mjured  him  m.  the 
estimation  of  the  world  and  threw  discredit 
upon  much  that  was  good  and  useful  iik  his 
writings,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
and  devoted  piety." 

In  1827  he  publi^ed  The-  Comingi  of  the 
Memah  in  Olory  end  Mty'etty,,  by  Juan  Josafat 
Ben  Eeroy  translated  from  the  Spanish,  pro- 
imang  to  be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew, 
though  in  reality  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  in 
his  preface  Irving  first  betrayed  his  heretical 
opinions.  In  1828  he  publisLed  Homilies  on 
the  Saermnenief  Laet  Daye,  and  Dieooureee  on 
the  EvU  Character  of  Theee  Htnee,  besides 
some  sermons,  lectures,  etc ;  Church  and  Siate 
Betpontible  to  JBaeh  Other,  A  Series  of  Die- 
i  eeurses  on  JkmieVs  Vision  of  th&  Four  Beeuts 
[1829] ;  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the  Bewelation 
i  [1830];  The  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
\  mr  Lord's  Human  Nature  [1830] ;  The  Day  of 
I  hnteeoft,  or  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  three  parts  [1831];  The  Confessions  of  Faith 
end  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scot' 
land,  A  life  oi  him  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  and  by  Garlyle  in  his  Miscellaneous 
^esays,  and  a  handsome  edition  of  his  works 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Ck>. 

Zniagites. — ^The  religious  body  com- 
monly so  called,  after  Irving,  strenuously 
rejects  this  title,  and  calls  itself  the  Catholic 
AfosTouc  Chubch.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  period  mentioned  above  in 
Irring's  life,  when  the  alleged  phenomena 
of  the  unknown  tongues  first  appeared.  The 
gifts  were  first  claimed  in  Scotland.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Scott,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Woolwich,  who 
had  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Mr. 
Irring  in  the  matter  of  Christ's  fallibility, 
was  a  young  woman  who  had  gone  to  Scot- 
land  aiul  suddenly  claimed  the  power  to  speak 
with  new  tongues.  Almost  simultanemtsly 
these  utterances  were  heard  in  London.  This 
was  in  1830.  Great  excitement  was  caused — 
joy,  grief,  amazement,  shame^  according  to 
the  views  of  the  various  witnesses.  The 
^itterers,  mostly  females,  suddenly  rose  up  in 
the  congregation  and  spoke  rapidly.  The 
sounds  were  taken  down  and  laia  before 
several  linguists,  who  declared  them  in- 
coherent jargon.  When  the  words  were  in- 
tdHgible  they  testified  that  the  second 
coming  of  Chnst  was  at  hand,  to  be  preceded 
by  sore  judgments.  After  three  and  a  half 
years  of  testimony,  beginning  from  Jan.  14th, 
1882,  Christ  would  come  in  glory,  the  living 
saints  would  be  caught  up  to  meet  Uim,  and 
the  dead  saints   would   be  raised.     Irving 


declared  with  great  eloquence  that  the  super- 
natural nature  of  the  manifestation  was 
obvious,  fall  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  and 
such  as  those  which  astonished  the  witnesses 
of  the  first  Pentecost.  Meanwhile  Irving 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  removed,  with  such  remains  of  the 
congregation  as  still  held  to  lum,  first  to  a 
room  in  Ghray's  Inn  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
one  in  Newman  Street,  which  had  once  been 
the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  Here  the 
**- Catholic  Apostolic  Church''  was  organised. 
The  room  was  fitted  up  in  obedience  to  what 
wero  supposed  to  be  inspired  utterances. 
Instead  of  a  pulpit  there  was  a  raised  platform, 
to  contain  about  fifty  persons,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  several  steps.  In  front  of  it 
were  seven  seats-;  that  in  the  centre  was  for 
the  angel,  the>  otiiers  for  six  elders.  Below 
these  were  seven  other  seats  for  prophets,  four 
of  whom  were  women.  Below  these,  again, 
were  seven  deacons.  But  the  great  feature 
was  that  the  utterances  commanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  twelve  apostles,  several  of  whom 
were  piN^hets.  The  angel  <M^«red  the  service, 
exposition  was  the  work  of  the  elders,  after 
whom  came  the  prc^hets  speaking  in  utterance. 
There  were  sixty  evangehsts,  antitypes  of  the 
sixty  pillars  of  tiie  tabernacle.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements  Irving  died. 
He  had  been  an  angel,  but  not  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  An  angel  was  appointed  in 
hie  place,  and  there  was  no  break  in  the  new 
Church.  In  1835  other  congregations  had 
been  formed  in  London  to  £he  number  of 
seven,  and  the  analogy  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  was 

Cuounced  complete.  At  first  an  utterance 
e  the  apostles  go  into  all  the  world  to 
preach,  but  afterwutls  they 'were  ordered  to 
go  to  Albury,  near  Guildford,  for  study  and 
consultation.  In  1836  they  presented  their 
"  testimony"  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
then  to  the  Eling  and  the  other  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  then  to  the  Pope.  In  1838  the 
apostles,  in  obedience  to  another  utterance, 
went  on  the  Continent  for  two  years,  but  were 
recalled  in  1840  to  settle  some  disputes  which 
had  arisen  in  the  council.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  they  suspended  the  council,  which  has 
not  met  since.  One  of  the  apostles  seceded ; 
the  others,  all  but  one,  have  since  died.  In 
1842  a  liturgy  was  published,  <*  combining 
the  excellencies  of  aU  preceding  htui^es."  It 
is  founded  on  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  is  much  more  elaborate.  Thus,  while  there 
are  three  forms  of  Communion  Service,  there 
are  also  forms  for  *'  Bemoving  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment," for  the  "  Benediction  of  Holy  Water," 
"Before  a  Council,"  "Before  a  Visitation," 
thirty-seven  services  for  special  occasions,  and 
twelve  for  private  occasions,  such  as  the 
"  benediction  of  a  house,"  "  of  a  ship,"  "  of 
holy  oil,"  etc.  The  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil  was  not  introduced  until  1847,  and 
the  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  in  an  appro- 
priate tabernacle  to  be  taken  by  the  angel  and 
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**  proposed  before  the  Lord  at  morning  and 
evening  service,"  not  until  1860.  The  latest 
addition  was  in  1852,  when  two  lights  upon 
the  altar,  and  seven  before  it,  were  ordered, 
and  incense  was  to  be  burnt  during  prayer. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ritual  of  this 
Church  is  of  an  elaborate  and  imposing 
character.  The  dress,  as  every  other  part  of 
the  worship,  is  highly  symbolic ;  thus  the  pro- 
phets wear  blue  stoles,  typical  of  the  skies,  the 
source  of  their  inspiration ;  the  evangelists 
wear  red,  to  represent  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gospel  which 
they  preach.  Each  congregation  is  presided 
over  by  an  angel  or  bishop,  the  two  offices 
being  neld  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  under 
him  are  the  priests  and  deacons.  They  have 
a  magnificent  church  in  Gordon  Square,  to 
which  the  Newman  Street  congregation  re- 
moved in  1853,  and  their  churches  generally 
are  handsome.  The  members  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  wealthy  classes,  tibe  move- 
ment having  made  but  little  progress  among 
the  poor.  They  are  remarkably  zealous  and 
eager  to  proselytise,  and  their  consistency  to 
their  opinions,  in  regular  attendance  on  their 
worship,  as  well  as  in  their  self-denial  and 
deeds  of  charity,  is  such  as  members  of  any 
communion  might  rejoice  to  emulate.  They 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  a  tithe  of 
their  substance  to  the  service  of  God.  In  any 
place  where  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
members  they  build  a  church,  but  in  other 
places  they  are  among  the  most  constant  and 
devout  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
congregations,  ^e  often  deferred  announce- 
ment of  Christ's  Advent  will  probably  ac- 
coimt  for  the  non-increase  of  their  numbers, 
but  the  seal  to  ^ther  fresh  members  seems 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  most  fervid. 
They  are  numerous  in  Germany,  and  there 
are  also  congregations  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  in  America.  The  last  census 
of  religious  worship  [1882]  returned  forty- 
seven  registered  places  of  worship  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Isidorey  St.  ,of  Alexandria,  wasa  celebrated 
hermit,  bom  in  Egypt  a.d.  318,  and  renowned 
for  his  learning  and  austerities.  A  disciple 
of  St.  Athanatdus,  who  had  ordained .  him 
pript,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Arianism.  He  became  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  wished  to  advance  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Constantinople  in  opposition  to  St.  Chry- 
sostom.  It  was  probably  the  same  Isidore 
who,  in  401,  occupied  the  post  of  Hospitaller  at 
Alexandria,  an  office  which  charged  him  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers. 
He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theophilus 
by  opposing  him  in  the  attempted  misuse  of  a 
sum  of  money  dedicated  to  the  poor.  The 
Bishop  was  vindictive,  and  accused  the  old 
man — now  over  eighty  years  of  .age— of 
crimes  said  to  have  been  committeid  years 


before,  and  supported  the  charge  by  the 
evidence  of  a  paper  which  he  professed 
had  been  mislaid  for  eighteen  years.  Isidore 
fied  into  the  desert  of  Kitria  with  a  number 
of  monks,  but  the  relentless  Theophilus 
followed  him,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  Palestine,  whence  they  were 
also  dislodged.  Finally  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  at 
Constantinople.  Chrysostom's  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  combined  with  the 
jealousy  of  Theophilus  against  the  See  of 
**  New  fiome,*'  to  draw  the  anger  of  the  latter 
upon  himself,  and  led  at  last  to  his  banish- 
ment.   Isidore  died  at  Constantinople  in  403. 

Isidore,  Abbot  of  Pelusium,  a  great  ascetic 
and  church  reformer,  died  about  the  year  440. 
Two  thousand  of  his  letters  are  extant. 

Isidore  of  Seville  succeeded  hi»broth» 
Leander  as  Archbishop  of  that  city  in  596. 
He  gained  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
learning,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  books, 
which  were  widely  read  throughout  Europe. 
The  Venerable  Bede  waa  engaged  on  a  trans- 
lation of  Isidore*s  works  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  chief  works  were — an  encyclo- 
pedic compilation  in  twenty  books ;  a  chrono- 
logical compendium,  from  the  Creation  to 
626;  a  history  of  the  Gk>thB;  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  several  comment- 
aries. To  him  were  formerly  ascribed  the 
**  Isidorian  Decretals,*'  on  which  so  many  of 
the  extravagant  dauns  of  the  Popes  were 
based.  But  it  has  now  been  proved  conclus- 
ively that  they  are  forgeries.     [Dbckbtals.] 

Islam.    [Mahoicetanisk.] 

Italian  Architecture. — Oothie  Arehi" 
Ueture  [q.v.l  began  to  lose  its  purity  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Classi- 
cal features  were  introduced,  attributable  to 
the  revival  of  Pagan  learning  in  Europe, 
The  change  was  less  marked  in  England  than 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  Classic^  style  ob- 
tained preeminence,  and  Michael  Angek) 
adopted  it  for  the  magnificent  C^thedzal  of 
St.  Peter's.  Italian  architecture  became 
from  that  time  the  prevalent  style  until  the 
revival  of  Gothic  in  our  own  century. 

"Ite,  nussa  est"  [UteraUy,  «  Go;  it  is 
a  dismissal  "],  the  formula  which  was 
anciently  used  to  dismiss  the  catechumens 
before  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  celebrated. 
In  some  Liturgies  the  formula  is,  "  Let  us  ^ 
on  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord."    [Mass.] 

Itinerary. — A  form  of  prayer  which  is 
used  by  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  when  about  to 
start  on  a  journey.  It  oonsista  of  the  Bene- 
dictuB,  an  antiphon,  preces,  and  two  ooUects, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Gregorian  Sacia- 
mentary.  The  itinerary  is  not  .found  in  the 
older  Breviaries,  but  in  an  ancient  Pontifical 
there  is  one  similar  to,  but  rather  longer  than 
that  used  at  present. 
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J'ablonsldy  Banibl  Ernst,  a  diftin- 
guiahed  C^nnan  Protestant,  was  bom  near 
Dantzig  in  1660.  Brought  up  as  a  Moiavian, 
he  stadied  at  FTank£>rt-on-the-Oder  and 
Oxford,  was  ordained,  became  a  Ck>art 
Preacher,  and  in  1737  was  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the 
Hemihuters,  or  modem  Moravians.  Jab- 
lonski  died  at  Berlin  in  1741.  He  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Chorchee,  which  led  to  his  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  which  was  published  in  1747. 

J'aoobiy  Frdsdiuch  Heinbich  [b,  1743, 
d.  1819],  a  German  metaphysician  of  whose 
history  we  know  some  interesting  particulars 
from  the  autobiography  of  his  friend  Qoethe, 
who  says  that  their  conversations  and  read- 
ings together  by  the  Bhine  affected  his  own 
future  life.  It  was  Goethe  who  peisuaded 
Jacobite  put  forth  the  ideas  which  so  pro- 
foundly moved  him,  and  he  did  so  at  first  in 
the  fonn  of  two  philosophical  novels.  Many 
inflnences  were  at  work  upon  him — ^first 
Spinoza's  works,  then  those  of  another  Jew,  a 
fnend  and  contemporary  of  Jaoobi,  Moses 
Mcyndelsaohn.  But  feant's  philosophy  [Kant] 
was  now  exercising  the  religious  spirit  of 
Germa^,  and  though  Jacobi  rejected  reso- 
lutely Kant's  doctrme  that  faith  cannot  be 
without  evident  and  apparent  demonstration, 
he  afterwards  recognifled  that  Eant  attributed 
to  the  Reason  the  i>ower  which  he  denied  to 
the  Understanding,  and  so  made  spiritual 
Religion  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  ne- 
cessity. Hence  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  dis- 
ciple of  Kant,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
developed  any  original  system  of  his 
own.  He  advocated  belief  not  because  the 
thing  believed  was  true,  but  because  it  satis- 
fied the  soul,  and  raised  it  above  the  sordid 
cares  of  life.  Mr.  Maurice  quotes  a  very  fine 
passage  from  him  [Moral  and  Metaphysical 
J%ikSophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  650],  which  shows  that 
though  lus  principle  was  worthless,  and  one 
may  say  dangerous,  as  a  philosophical  basis, 
the  practical  conclusions  which  he  arrived  at 
were  sound,  namely,  that  obedience  is  better 
than  knowledge,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
wisdom,  and  departure  from  evil  is  under- 


JiacobilUi. — ^A  name  applied  in  France  to 
the  Dominicans,  whose  chief  convent  was  near 
the  gate  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Breton  Club  used  to  assemble  in 
the  hall  of  St.  Jacques  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  name  of  Jacobins 
was  accordingly  given  to  the  violent  revolu- 
tionists. 

J'acobites.— A  sect  which  arose  in  the 
East  about  the  year  450.      They  held  the 


Monoph3rsite  doctrine,  t.^.  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  human  nature  being  so 
absorbed  into  the  Divine  that  Christ  was  not 
perfect  man.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and 
Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  its  origin- 
ator, deposed.  But  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  who  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  orthodox,  a  Monophysite  named  Timothy 
(Eluerus,  called  also  **  The  Cat,"  caused  him- 
self to  be  consecrated  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  457,  and  ever  since  the  Monophysites  have 
maintained  their  possession  of  the  Patri- 
archate. Proterius,  the  orthodox  patriarch, 
was  savagely  murdered  by  the  mob.  At  the 
same  time  the  Monophysites  set  up  a  succes- 
sion of  bishops  throughout  Palestine,  and 
gradually  oulsiumbered  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians in  both  coimtries ;  they  spread  rapidly 
also  in  Armenia.  The  tenets  of  the  sect  were 
modified  somewhat  by  Timothy,  and  again 
about  the  year  620  by  Severus,  who  taught 
that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  was  not  al- 
together lost,  but  rather  amalgamated  with 
the  Divine,  retaining  certain  of  its  qualities, 
but  still  not  a  perfect  human  nature.  These 
modifications,  however,  caused  divisions,  and 
the  sect  was  much  weakened  and  depressed,  in 
consequence.  But  a  great  leader  and  propa- 
gator of  their  opinions  arose  in  Jacobus  Bsoa- 
dceus,  Bishop  of  Edessa  [541—6781  Prin- 
cipally by  his  exertions  the  sect  spread  rapidly 
tluoughout  Syria  and  Eg^pt,  and  henceforui 
they  took  their  name  from  their  great  leader 
and  were  called  Jacobites.  At  tibe  conquest 
of  Egjpt  by  the  Mahometans  they  were 
establi&ed  as  the  recognised  Christian  Church 
of  that  country ;  they  are  known  in  Egypt 
also  imder  the  name  of  Copts.  At  the  present 
time  they  possess  three  patriarchates,  viz. 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Armenia.  The 
Church  of  Abyssinia  holds  commimion  with 
the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  their  views  regarding  the  nature  of 
Christ,  the  Jacobites  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church.  [See  also 
Eastern  Church,  Monophysitbs.] 

JacobaoHy  William  [b.  1803,  d,  1883], 
Bishop  of  Chester.  His  father  was  a  mercan- 
tile clerk  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
when  his  son  was  an  infant.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  as  a  Nonconformist,  but  his  views 
were  of  such  a  character  that  he  was  advised 
by  the  Principal  of  Mill  Hill  College,  Birm- 
ingham, to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  went  to  Exeter 
CoUe^,  Oxford,  being  befriended  by  a  rich 
and  bberal  banker  of  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  afterwards  married  Miss  Dawson  Turner. 
Among  his  earlier  friends  was  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  who  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Jacobson  for  timely  pecuniary  aid,  proffered 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  good  feeling  at 
a  critical  period  of  his  life.    In  1848  Dr. 
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Jacobflon,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Public 
Orator  for  six  years,  was  appointed  Hegius 
Professor  of  Diyini^.  To  this  chair  was 
attached  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church,  and  also 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
rectory  of  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  though  in 
the  latter  case  a  separation  has  since  been 
effected.  Dr.  Jacobson  was  Regius  Professor 
till  1865.  His  lectures  were  remarkable  rather 
for  solidity  than  brilliancy,  and  the  honour- 
able epithet  of  **  Judicious,''  which  belongs  of 
right  to  a  father  of  the  English  Church,  would 
probably  best  represent  the  impression  he 
made  on  the  successive  generations  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders  who  attended  his  leotures 
in  the  Latin  Chapel  of  the  cathedral.  He  was 
however,  the  active  and  astute  chairman  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Election  Committee  in  1866,  when 
that  gentleman  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Oathome- 
Hardy,  and  went  away  "unmuszled"  to 
Lancashire.  Very  shortly  afterwards  Dr. 
Graham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  died,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  nominated  Dr.  Jacobson  to  the 
see.  Lord  Palmerstcm  himself  died  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year  [1866],  and  Dr. 
Jacobson,  therefore,  was  the  last  of  his  Epi- 
scopal appointments.  Dr.  Jacobson  admini- 
stered his  diocese  with  discretion,  moderation, 
and  tact,  and  oonferred  on  it  in  troublous 
times  the  distinction,  so  coveted  by  nations, 
of  an  uneventful  history.  To  make  no 
enemies,  to  stand  aloof  from  controversy, 
and  to  retain  the  attachment  of  all  his  friends 
was  his  happy  fortune.  His  reputation  was 
firmly  established  in  the  kindly  memories  of 
many  generations  -of  Oxford  men  long  before 
he  be<^e  Bishop  of  Chester  in  186i.  He 
belongs  to  the  generation  which  witnessed  the 
Tractarian  movement  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings to  its  tragic  catastrophe,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  lived  through  that 
tremendous  time  without  being  perceptibly 
affected  by  its  dominant  inluence.  It  would 
be  very  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Jacobson  was 
an  old-fashioned  bishop,  though  it  is  true  that 
his  name  and  personaJity  were  not  so  much 
before  the  world  as  those  ef  many  of  his 
vonnger  brethren.  A  man  who  becomes  a 
bishop  at  past  sixty,  and  whose  previous  life 
for  many  years  has  been  an  example  of  studi- 
ous retirement  and  practical  quietism,  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  prefers  to  be  a  bishop 
rather  of  the  older  scholarly  than  of  the  newer 
energetic  type.  But  Dr.  Jacobson  was  never 
unmindful  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  popu- 
lous diocese.  It  needs  a  bishop  of  energy  and 
perseverance  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
subdivision  of  his  See,  necessitated  bv  the  in- 
cessant growth  of  population;  and,  there- 
fore, the  constitution  and  endowment  of  the 
bishopric  of  Liverpool  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  testimony  to  Dr.  Jacobson's  episcopal 
activity.  His  health  giving  way,  he  retired 
from  his  See  in  1883,  and  died  a  few  months 
later.  He  was  the  editor  of  NoweWs  Cat^ 
chism,  TKe  LeUert  of  SS.  CUmmt  of  lUme, 


Ignatiuty  and  Polycarpy  a  new  edition  of  The 
Oxford  Faraphrau  and  Annotation  on  the 
Epistl€9  of  St,  Pauly  The  Collected  Works  of 
Bishop  Saunderson  ;  and  author  of  Froffmenteary 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  a  Speech  in  the  Convocation 
of  York  on  The  Athanasian  Creed,  three 
Charges,  contributions  to  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, and  a  volume  of  aennons. 

Jaoomb.  Thomas  \b.  1622,  d.  1687],  was 
a  London  lionoonformist  who  was  ejected 
from  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  sermons  on 
Eomans  viii.,  and  he  also  continued  Foolers 
Annotations. 

J'aooponi  da  Todi,  an  Italian  hymn- 
writer,  was  bom  at  Todi  m  1240.  He  studied 
law  at  Bologna,  where  he  became  noted  for 
his  talents.  He  n>ent  a  wild  youth,  but  his 
life  was  changed  by  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  his  ^e.  He  determined  to  become 
a  monk,  and  in  1278  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order  of  Minorites.  He  composed  poems 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  and  in  1297  framed 
a  plot  to  depose  him,  which  was  discovered, 
and  Jacoponi  was  imprisoned  till  the  Pope*s 
death.  The  monk  died  in  the  monastery  of 
Collayone  in  1306, 

Jacoponi  wrote  many  hymns,  the  best 
known  of  which,  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,  has 
been  translated  into  English,  At  the  Cross  her 
ttation  keeping.  It  is  said  that  he  also  wrote 
Stabat  Mater  spedosa,  Stood  the  alad  and 
beauteous  mother,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
Stabat  Mater  has  been  also  ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Innocent  III.,  and  others, 
but  tradition  has  for  lon^  attributed  it  to 
Jacoponi,  and  most  probably  it  is  his.  It  has 
often  been  set  to  music,  the  beet  known  com- 
position being  by  Rossini. 

JagO  -  €k>mpost6llay  St.  —  This  is  a 

corruption  of  Sanctus  Jaeobus  Apostolus,  **  St. 
James  the  Apostle,"  and  is  the  Spanish  name 
of  the  shrine  of  that  Apostle,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
say  that  after  Christ's  ascension  James 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea,  then  travelled 
over  the  whole  world,  and  at  last  came  to 
Spain,  where  he  made  few  converts,  but  one 
day  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar  of  jasper  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
commanded  him  to  build  her  a  chapel  on  the 
spot,  and  prophesied  that  aU  the  province 
would  become  Christian.  James  built  the 
famous  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  and 
founded  the  faith,  and  then  returned  to  Judea, 
where,  as  is  told  in  the  Bible,  he  was  beheaded 
by  Harod  Agrippa.  His  disciples  took  away 
his  body,  and,  not  daring  to  bury  it  for  feu 
of  the  Jews,  carried  it  to  Joppa,  and  placed  it 
on  board  a  ship.  Angels  duocted  the  coone 
for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  they  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Galicia,  where  the  saint  was  buried. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  the 
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body  was  lost,  but  the  position  was  revealed 
to  a  friar  in  800.  It  was  removed  to  Compo- 
steDa,  where  many  miracles  were  wrought. 
A  houdred  thousand  pilgrims  resorted  to  his 
tomb  in  one  year,  azid  tiie  military  order  of 
St.  Jago,  enrolled  by  Don  Alphonso  for  their 
protection,  became  one  of  tne  richest  and 
greatest  in  Spain.    [Military  Obdbbs.] 

Jalin*  JoHANXEs  [6.  1750,  d.  1817],  a 
celebrated  Koman  Catholic  writer,  bom  at 
Taswitz,  in  Moravia.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  wrote 
grammars  of  Chaildee,  Syriac,  Arabian,  and 
Hebrew,  and  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Ohnutz  in  1784,  and  at  Vienna  in  1789. 
Some  diversity  from  other  theologians  in  his 
views  on  several  points  of  exegesis  caused  him 
to  resign  his  office  in  1805,  and  he  was  then 
made  a  Canon  of  St.  Stephen.  His  chief 
works,  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  are  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
Biiiieal  Archaologyy  published  at  Vienna 
1797—1800,  and  a  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
Frophete  of  the  Old  r(r«^amm^,publishedin  1815. 

JaiaeSy  St.,  of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia, 
was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cent- 
ury. From  his  zeal  to  defend  and  propagate 
the  true  faith  he  suffered  much  from  idolaters 
and  heretios.  He  lived  at  first  in  solitude, 
mctifled  great  austerities,  was  famous  for 
bong  a  confessor  under  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
min,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  town  of 
Nisibis.  He  is  said  in  Ca&olio  tradition  to 
have  wrought  a  g^eat  many  miracles,  even 
raising  some  dead  people  to  life.  He  was  pre- 
MDt  at  the  Council  of  Kicsea  in  32o,  whero  he 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  leading  part.  Heerected 
a  beautiful  cathedral  in  Nisibis.  Sapor  II., 
Kmg  of  Persia,  besieged  the  town  three 
times— in  338,  346,  and  350— but  he  was 
defeated  with  his  great  army  by  the  address 
sad  bravery,  and,  tradition  says,  miracles,  of 
the  saint.    James  died,  probably  about  350. 

This  saint  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises,  as  De  Fide,  De  Bello,  De  Fomitentia, 
pt  Memrreetione,  etc. ;  of  some  commentaries 
in  Syriac,  and  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Seleuoa  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Assyrian 
Khism.  The  Liturgy  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  [LiTUBOiBs]  was  probably  the  work  of 
James  of  Sarug. 

JameSy  John  Anoell,  a  Congp^egational- 
iit  Minister,  was  bom  at  Blandford  in  1785. 
He  was  educated  at  Gk>sport,  and  in  1806 
became  pastor  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birm- 
ingham, whero  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1869,  working  with  single-hearted  con- 
identiouBness  and  exhibiting  great  power  as 
a  preacher.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  best  known  of  which  aro  his 
Tkatordl  Addre$tet  and  The  Anxious  JSnquirer 
efter  Salvation  Directed  and  Encouraged, 

Jamesoilt  Anna,  ^^^^'  {^'  ^797,  d.  I860]. 
—One  of  the  most  distinguished  female  writers 


on  art  and  general  literature.  She  was  bom 
in  Dublin.  Her  maiden  name  was  Murphy. 
She  married  a  barrister  named  Jameson,  and 
went  with  him  to  Canada,  but  they  wero 
separated  shortly  after.  Her  earliest  publica- 
tion was  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyie^  published  in 
1826  ;  this  was  followed  by  various  works  on 
general  subjects ;  but  we  mention  her  hero  on 
account  of  the  great  influence  some  of  her 
publications  have  had  on  sacred  art.  These 
9xe:— Sacred  and  Legendary  Artll^AAY,  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Orders  [1850]  ;  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  [1852];  Scriptural  and  Legendary 
History  of  Our  Lord  as  Represented  in  Art. 
The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  the 
year  of  her  death  [I860] ;  the  second  volume 
was  finished  by  Lady  Eastlake,  and  published 
two  years  later. 

Jansenists. — ^The  questions  raised  by 
Luther  concerning  the  salvation  of  man,  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free  will,  of  human 
merit,  profoundly  stirred  the  whole  Christian 
world^  &r  beyond  the  persons  who  broke 
away  from  the  Boman  Church.  T^ese  ques- 
tions had,  in  fact,  been  in  agitation  from 
the  days,  of  Augustine  to  those  of  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  thero  had  been  many  searchings  of 
heart,  and  yearnings  after  moro  light,  long 
beforo  Luther  appe^^d.  So  mighty  was  the 
effect  which  his  preaching  produced,  that 
thero  wero  some  of  the  most  ardent  upholders 
of  the  Papal  power  who  did  not  cease  to 
declare  that  that  i>ower  must  be  upheld  by  a 
fuller  preaching  of  the  justification  of  sinners 
through  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Men 
like  cSirdinal  Pole,  and  even  Bishop  Gardiner, 
maintained  that  Lutheranism  could  only  be 
stopped  by  firm  opposition  to  Pelagian  error, 
by  the  fuQ  statement  of  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance. To  oppose  this  view  was  one  of  the 
first  works  of  the  newly  risen  Order  of  Jesuits. 
The  Council  of  Treat  was  convened,  and 
Lainez,  who  had  succeeded  Loyola  as  General 
of  the  Order,  gave  to  the  society  its  tone  and 
direction.  Loyola  had  been  the  founder; 
Xavier  had  given  to  it  a  wonderful  prestige 
by  his  enthusiastic  labours  in  the  East ;  but 
to  Laines,  moro  than  to  any  one  else,  should 
we  attribute  the  character  and  principles 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Jesuit- 
ism. At  Trent,  then,  when  Pole,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Sienna  and  a  few  others,  en- 
treated the  Council  not  to  roject  a  doctrine 
simply  because  Luther  had  taught  it,  but  to 
ascribB  justification  simply  and  solely  to  the 
merits  of  Christ  through  fkith,  Lainez  led  the 
opposition,  and  procured  the  adoption  of  the 
IMdentine  canons  and  anathemas.  But  this 
was  only  a  step.  In  1588  Molina  [q.v.]  carried 
his  views  to  the  extent  that  frae  will,  without 
the  aid  of  grace,  can  elevate  itself  so  far  that 
a  man  shall  so  merit  the  favour  of  God  that 
He  shall  bestow  grace  on  accoimt  of  Christ's 
merits,   wheroby   he   shall    experience   the 
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■apematural  effects  of  justification.  In  other 
words,  man  begins  a  work  which  God  com- 
pletes. Such  views  created  intense  alarm, 
and  the  Jesuits  (who  were  identified  with 
them)  were  in  1596  formally  accused  before 
the  Inquisition  of  heresy.  The  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  showed  that  he  upheld  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  predestination  as  taught  by  the 
Dominicans  against  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
latter  had  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  had  powerful  friends  among  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns,  and  Cardinal  Perron  warned 
the  Pope  that  even  a  Protestant  might  sign  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dominicans.  Consequently 
Pope  Clement  put  off  the  definitive  decision 
to  which  he  was  inwardly  inclined.  In  1605 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  Y.  His  judgment 
was  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  same 
difficulties  also  conm>nted  him.  In  October 
and  November  he  was  considering  in  what 
precise  form  to  condemn  the  Molmist  doct- 
rines, but  the  Jesuits  so  skilfully  postponed 
the  matter,  that  in  August,  1607,  the  contend- 
ing  parties  were  dismissed  with  the  announce- 
ment that  decision  would  be  given  in  due 
time,  and  meanwhile  the  litigants  were  to  re- 
frain from  maligning  each  oUier.  This  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Jesuits,  who  made  good  use 
of  the  fact  that  Molinism  had  not  been  con- 
demned, and  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  we  can  do  no  good 
works  acceptable  to  Qod  without  the  g^race  of 
Christ.  Many  hearts  still  dung  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  felt  that  his  teaching  was 
utterly  impugned  hereby.  Hence  the  deep 
relief  that  came  to  these  when  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Bishop  of  Tpres,  completed  his^t^ttf  ^- 
inus.  His  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Bom  in  1585  at  Akkoi,  in  Holland,  he  had 
studied  at  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and 
having  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Aug^tine, 
he  became  Professor  of  Scripture  at  Louvain. 
The  prominent  part  which  he  took  here  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him  to  be 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  In  1636  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  died  of 
the  plague.  May  6th,  1638,  just  as  he  had 
finished  the  great  work  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  so  many  years.  He  had  left  in 
writing  a  declaration  that  he  submitted  his 
work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  already  on  the  alert  for  its  sui>- 
pression,  and  his  fnends,  knowing  this,  were 
eager  for  its  publication  without  waiting  on 
the  procrastinations  of  the  Roman  Court.  Itwss 
published  at  Louvain  in  1640,  and  was  hailed 
by  many  who,  while  remaining  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  sighed  for  re^  spirituality, 
and,  feeling  their  own  impotence,  rejoiced  at 
such  a  proclamation  of  the  gnce  of  GK)d. 
Against  it  were  ranged  the  Jesuits,  who,  to 
consolidate  their  influence,  multiplied  books  of 
loose  casuistry,  and  softened  down  guilt  when 
they  got  themselves  everywhere  installed  as 
confessors.     The   bitterest  object   of   their 


enmity  in  France  was  Jean  Baptist  du  Ver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  commonly  known  as  M.  de 
St.  Cyran,  from  the  abbacy  which  he  held. 
He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  Jansen  at 
Louvain,  and  they  had  worked  hand  in  hand 
against  the  Jesuits.     He  had  laboured  simul- 
taneouslv,  but  independently,  on  the  same 
side,  and!,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  Jansen, 
had  been  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes  for  heresy  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits.    He  was  released 
after  Richelieu's  death  in  1643,  but  his  health 
was  ruined,  and  he  died  a  few  months  later. 
[PoBT  Royalists.]     In  1642  the  Jesits  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  a  g^eral  condemna- 
tion of  the  AufftuUnus.    Tnis  was  a  decisive 
point,  contrasting  strongly  enough  with  the 
dilatory  course  of  proceedings   against    the 
Molinists,  and  was  carried  in  consequence  of 
a  passage  in  which  Jansen  had  brought  for- 
ward a  passage  of  St.  Augustine  as  dedsiTe, 
although  the  same  doctrine  (without  reference, 
of  course,  to  that  Father)  had  been  condemned 
at  Rome.      Such  an  inroad  on  Papal  Infal- 
libility ensured  condemnation.    But  the  con- 
troversy was  not  hereby  ended.     Many  re- 
fused to  receive  the  Bull  of  Condemnation 
(in  Eminenti),  and  the  Jesuits  drew  up  five 
propositions  as  containing  the  special  heresies 
of  Jansenism,  of  which  they  demanded  oon- 
demnation.    They  were  as  follows : — 

I.  Aliqtia  Dei  pnecepta  hominibos  jaitis  volenti, 
bus,  et  oonantibus,  BecoodTun  pnesentas  qpma 
habent  vires,  sunt  impoflsibxlia :  deest  quoqae  iDis 
gratiA,  <iaa  possibilia  nant. 

IL  tntenori  gratie,  in  stata  natom  lapses,  mm- 
qnam  reeistitiur. 

IIL  Ad  merendiuii,  at  demerendnm  in  stain 
natuTO  lapse,  non  requiritnr  io  homine  libertes  k 
neooBsitate,  sed  sufKcit  libertas  k  ooaotione. 

IV.  Semipelagiani  admittebafit  pnevenientia 
gratis  intenoiis  neoessitatem  ad  sinigaloa  actus, 
etiam  ad  iniUom  fldei :  et  in  hoc  erant  hsretici, 
quod  tenaenmt  earn  gratiam  talem  esse,  oui  p< 
Aoxnana  volantas  reslstere,  vel  obtemperare. 

y.  Semipelagianum    est,   dioere  Ghristnm 
omnibos  omnino  liominibns  mortmun  i 
sangoinem  f  odisse. 

1.  Some  commands  of  God  are  impossible  for  just 
men  to  perf onn,  even  when  willing  and  endeavoor* 
ing  to  do  BO,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  stra^th  which 
they  at  present  have :  these  is  also  wanting  to  them 
that  grace  by  whidi  it  may  be  poaslbls  tor  them 
to  penorm  them. 

2.  In  the  condition  of  fallen  nature  rasistsnoe  Is 
never  made  to  inward  graoei 

S.  For  deserving  and  meriting  reward,  in  the  con- 
dition of  fallen  nature,  there  is  not  required  in  man 
freedom  from  necessity,  but  freedom  from  compol- 
sion  safBoes. 

4.  The  Semipelagians  allowed  the  necessity  of 
prevenient  grace  for  single  acts,  eran  fztnn  the 
oeginning  of  faith,  and  in  the  first  they  ware  hereti- 
cal,  vis.  that  they  held  that  grace  to  be  soch,  that 
the  will  of  man  was  able  to  resist  it  or  obey  it. 

5.  It  is  Semipelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died,  cv 
shed  his  blood  for  ail  men  absolately. 

The  Dominicans,  who  saw  that  the  doctrine 
of  St  Augustine  was  being  attacked,  objected 
to  a  condemoation ;  but  Pope  Innocent  iL, 
though  he  hated  all  theological  studies,  and 
cared  nothing  personally  about  tlw  questioD, 
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was  urged  on  by  his  secretaiy,  Cardinal 
Chigi,  and  pronounced  the  condemnation 
Hay  3l8t,  1653.  To  the  mortification  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  Jansenists  declared  their  willing- 
nees  to  sign  the  condemnation,  declaring  that 
the  propositions  in  the  sense  which  the  Jesuits 
affixed  to  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Jansen  at  all.  Their  adversaries 
were  thus  checked  for  the  time,  and  the 
Jansenists  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance 
to  publish  anon^'mously  an  epistle  of  St. 
Prosper  (the  scholar  of  St.  Augustine)  to 
Roffinus  against  Pelagius.  The  Jesuits  pro- 
nounced this  a  fresh  piece  of  Jansenist 
heresy,  and  when  they  discovered  the  trap 
into  which  they  had  run,  declared  that  the 
doctrine  was  true  when  understood  in  an 
orthodox  sense.  That  is,  words  heretical  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Jansenist,  were  sound  when 
spoken  by  St.  Prosper :  not  what  is  said,  but 
who  savs  it,  is  the  true  test.  The  Jesuits  next 
proceeded  to  procure  from  the  Pope  the 
declaration  of  the  &ct  that  the  incriminated 
mopoaitions  were  actually  in  the  writings  of 
Jansen,  ^d  in  this  they  succeeded  [Sept. 
29th,  16641.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dis- 
tinction of  f^  and  drvit.  The  Jansenists 
denied  the  Papal  prerogative  to  extend  to 
questions  of  faet^  and  wore  supported  by  the 
highest  authorities,  who  held  tiiat  the  Pope 
was  guided  infallibly  to  questions  of  doctrine ; 
bat  that  where  8ux)ematural  judgment  was 
not  needed  the  Pope  might  be  wrong,  misin- 
formed, ignorant,  or  prejudiced.  Thus  the 
full  enmity  of  the  dominant  party  in  France 
was  now  declared.  Not  only  a  man  who  held 
the  five  propositions  was  a  heretic,  but  even 
one  who  conaemned  them,  but  denied  that  they 
were  the  doctrines  of  Jansen.  .A  man  was 
responsible  not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  his 
naghbonr's  faith.  This  triumph  was  practic- 
ally demonstrated  by  the  decree  which  the 
Jesuits  obtained  against  the  Port  Royalists 
[q.v.l  They  were  checked,  indeed,  by  the 
wonderful  effect  of  Pascal's  Provincial  Zettert 
[Pascal],  and  the  nuns  were  left  in  peace  for 
a  while ;  but  Papal  Infallibility  was  too  much 
endangered  to  aUow  justice  in  other  respects 
topp^raiL  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  had  per- 
soaded  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  condemn  Jansen, 
succeeded  to  the  Popedom  as  Alexander  VII., 
and  issued  a  new  Bull  declaring  that  the 
»f»»e  which  Jansen  had  intended  was  heretical. 
Four  years  later,  Louis  XIV.  gave  effect  to  this 
Bun  by  assembling  the  bishops  in  December, 
1660,  when  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
Be  Marca,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  drow  up 
the  following  proposition : — 

"I ooodomn  from,  raj  inmost  soul,  and  hj  word 
of  moaih,  the  doctrine  of  the  fire  propo«itioo8 
which  are  contained  in  the  work  of  Comeliaa  Jan- 
ten,  a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  St.  Angustine, 
wbom  taxthueaata  Jansen  has  mifrinterpreted." 

Subscription  to  this  was  demanded  not  only 
from  all  the  clergy,  but  (which  was  altogether 
a  novelty)  from  laymen  engaged  in  tuition  of 


any  kind.  Persecution  now  began  in  earnest, 
and  the  Bastile  was  crowded  with  those  who 
refused  to  violate  their  conscience  by  sub- 
scribing. It  was  a  strange  state  of  things. 
On  one  side  was  the  most  absolute  king  in 
Europe,  all  the  resources  of  Home,  the  power- 
ful Jesuit  body ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  few  weaJr 
women  at  Port  Royal  resolutely  held  their 
ground,  supported  by  One  who  ruleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea  and  the  strivings  of  the 
people. 

In  1668  a  change  came,  known  as  "the 
pacification  of  Pope  Clement  IX."  Such 
representations  were  made  to  him,  that  he 
accepted  the  Jansenist  subscription  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  live  propositions,  without 
reference  to  Janaen's  upritingSf  and  with  reserva- 
tion of  all  senses  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine. 
Then  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  a  Jan- 
senist was  no  longer  of  necessity  a  heretic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists  became 
widely  diffused.  They  now  busied  them- 
selves in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  French. 
But  in  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
viUe  in  1679  they  lost  a  strong  friend ;  a  few 
weeks  later  the  .Jesuits  procured  the  expulsion 
of  the  Port  Royalists;  the  Jansenists  were 
oppressed  anew,  F^elon  was  banished,  and 
the  Jesuits  triumphed  everywhere. 

Among  those  who  had  received  some  Jan- 
senistic  doctrines  were  the  French  Bene- 
dictines. That  learned  and  laborious  body 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  their 
splendid  edition  of  St.  Augustine  in  1679,  and 
men  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  great 
Father  was  even  more  of  a  Jansenist  than  had 
been  expected.  For  the  Benedictines  had 
published  the  genuine  text,  which  it  was 
found  had  been  again  and  again  falsified  to 
make  it  more  in  accordance  with  Roman 
teaching,  so  that  even  Jansen  himself  had 
not  known  the  full  force  of  Augustine's 
doctrines.  The  Jesuits,  furiously  charged  the 
Benedictines  with  falsification  of  documents ; 
but  the  charge  recoiled  upon  themselves. 

Amongst  tiiose  who  had  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  was  Qubsnel  [q.v.].  His 
writings  had  been  strongly  recommended  by 
De  Noailles,  Bishop  of  ChlUons ;  but  he,  on 
becoming  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  forced  by 
the  Jesuits  to  eat  his  words,  and  to  condemn 
QuesneL  It  caused  him  the  most  poignant 
and  bitter  remorse  afterwards,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  repair  the  mischief  which  he 
had  done,  but  the  Jesuits  were  implacable. 
The  publication  of  the  Bull  Unigetiitus  by 
Pope  Qement  XI.  (Sept.  8th,  1713),  in 
wluch  a  hundred  and  one  propositions  of 
Quesnel  were  declared  hereticfd,  was  the 
culmination  of  their  triumph.  But  the  Jan- 
senists, though  there  was  no  longer  a  united 
body  like  the  Port  Royalists  to  act  as  their 
focus,  were  numerous  though  scattered,  and 
these  oppressions  and  persecutions  created  a 
groat  sympathy  in  their  favour:  so  much, 
that  seversd  French  bishops  solemnly  appealed 
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from  the  Papal  Bull  to  a  Greneral  Ck>uncil. 
Unfortunately  the  Janseniats  had  placed 
themselves  in  a  false  position  by  submitting 
at  alL  It  would  have  been  better  had  they 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  begin- 
mng,  instead  of  identifying  the  Papal  decision 
with  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  a  saving  clause  of 
**  accepting  so  far  as  their  conscience  would 
suffer  them."  They  became  stronger  when 
they  were  driven  to  repudiate  Papal  Infalli- 
bility altogether.  Ranke  says,  "We  find 
traces  of  them  in  Vienna,  in  Brussels,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of 
Italy,  lliey  disseminated  their  doctrines  in 
every  part  of  Christendom."  In  Borne,  how- 
ever, tne  Jesuits  had  it  aU  their  own  way, 
until  their  tyranny  so  manifested  itself  that  a 
clamour  arose  for  their  suppression.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  would  probably  have  re- 
strained them,  but  he  died.  Clement  XIII. 
favoured  them,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1769 
ambassadors  came  from  Naples,  Spain,  and 
France  to  renew  the  cry  for  suppression. 
The  Pope  convened  a  Consistory,  and  died 
the  evening  before  it  should  have  met. 
Clement  XIV.  was  tinged  with  Jansenist 
sentiments.  He  abolished  the  Order  [July 
21st,  1773],  and  for  doing  so  the  Jesuits  are 
cbai^ged  with  poisoning  him.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pope  Pius  VII.  restored  it  [Aug.  7th, 
1814].    [Jesuits.] 

Meanwhile  the  Jansenists,  hated  and  pro- 
scribed, found  shelter  in  Protestant  Holland. 
The  Boman  Catholics  of  that  country  were 
reputed  to  comprise  330,000  Jansenists.  The 
Jesuits  were  powerless  here  to  set  open  perse- 
cution on  foot,  so  they  called  on  the  Pope  to 
appoint  Jesuits  to  places  of  authority. 
Holland  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient 
See  of  Utrecht  [Willibbood],  but  in  1659 
Pope  Paul  IV.  had  erected  that  See  into  an 
archbishopric  with  the  five  SufEragan  Sees  of 
Haarlem,  De venter,  Leeu warden,  Groningen, 
and  Middelburg.  When  Protestantism  be- 
came the  religion  of  Holland,  after  the 
emancipation  from  Spain,  and  only  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
the  Suffragan  Sees  were  suppressed,  and 
in  the  Catholic  district  the  Chapter  of 
Haarlem  was  joined  to  that  of  Utrecht.  The 
See  became  vacant  in  1686,  and  the  Jesuits 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  overrule  the  election 
of  the  Chapter  in  favour  of  M.  van  Heussen, 
a  holder  of  Jansenist  views.  A  miserable 
series  of  intrigues  followed.  The  Chapters 
firmly  asserted  their  undoubted  rights,  but 
endeavoured,  without  compromise,  to  arrange 
the  differences  with  Rome.  After  appealing 
many  times  in  vain,  during  which  the  See  of 
Utrecht  remained  vacant,  and  the  Church 
was  administered  by  Vicars- General,  they 
took  a  decided  step.  They  elected  Cor- 
nelius Steenhoven  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
in  1721,  and  petitioned  the  Roman  Pontiff 
for  his  consecration.    Their  letters  one  after 


another  remaining  unanswered,  they  addresBed 
an  appeal  to  the  bishops  of  neogfabonring 
dioceses,    on   whom,    according  to    ancient 
precedent,    the    du^   of   consecration    lay. 
Then  the  Holy  See  broke  silence  by  com- 
manding the  bishops  to  take  no  part  in  the 
consecration.     In  1724  the  Chapters  applied 
to  Dominic  Varlet,  the  Bishop  of  Babylon 
"  in  partibus,"  who  had  been  dnven  from  the 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions  for  his 
opposition  to  the  BuU    Unigemtusi   he  oom- 
plied    with    their    prayer,    and    consecrated 
Steenhoven  Oct.  15th,  1724.    A  formal  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  replied  by  cursing 
them.      Steenhoven  appealed  to  a  General 
Council,  but  died  in  a  short  time.    Then  the 
Chapters  elected  Johannes  Barchman  Wuy- 
tiers,  and  him  also  the  Bishop  of  Babylon 
consecrated.    He  received  letters  of  commu- 
nion from  many  bishops,  which  are  preserved 
at  Utrecht.    This  Archbishop  died  in  1733, 
and  again  a  third  and  fourth  time  the  Bishop 
of  Babylon  consecrated.    The  fourth  Arch- 
bishop restored  two  Suffragan  Sees — Haarlem 
and  Deventer — so  securing  the  succession,  and 
they  consecrated  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  the 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland.     An  attempt 
was    made    by  NajMleon  when   the  Dot^ 
nation,  like  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  lay 
for  a  while  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  suppress  it 
by  putting  forward  the  claim  to  regulate  public 
worship,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  Jan- 
senist Church  in  Holland  still  holds  its  ground, 
having   thus  been  in  existence   180  years. 
Each  bishop  notifies  his  election  to  the  Pope, 
and  craves  confirmation ;  but  the  Piapacv  baa 
continued  to  reject  all  advances;    and   the 
result  is  the  curious  phenomena  of  a  body 
professing  to  recognise  the  primacy  of    the 
Papal  See,  but  rejecting  its  tyranny,  deckr- 
ing  the  Pope  to  be  head  of  the  Bishops,  but 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  General  Ck>QnciL 
The  recent  promulgation  of  the  dognia   of 
the   Immaculate  Conception  of   the   Virgin 
Mary  occasioned  a  fr^  protest  from   the 
Utrecht  Church,  which  now  probably  numbos 
about  5,000  to  6,000,  with  a  clergy  of  about 
thirty.  From  the  Jansenists  the  Old  Cathoi^ics 
have  received  the  Episcopal  succession.   [Ou> 
Catholics.] 

JanuariTUl,  St.,  Bishop  of  Benevoitum 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  xei^rQ  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  remarkable  for 
his  friendship  with  Sosius,  a  deacon  of  Misene, 
near  PuzzuoU.  On  hearing  that  he,  together 
with  another  deacon,  Proculus,  and  two  lay- 
men, Eutyches  and  Acutius,  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  Januarius  visited  and  ministered  to 
them,  and  at  longth  was  himself  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  a  furnace,  from  which,  we 
are  told,  he  received  no  hurt.  A  Deacon — 
Festus — and  a  Reader — Desideriua — baring 
come  to  Nola,  the  place  of  the  Bishop's  con- 
finement, to  see  what  could  be  done  for  hb 
relief,  were  also  seixed,  and  with  Janoarios 
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ttkeo,  to  Pazzaoli  to  join  the  other  four,  and 
orden  were  given  that  the  following  day  they 
should  he  deyonred  hy  heasts  in  ^le  amphi- 
theatre; hut  the  aTiimalfl  refused  to  touch 
them,  and  they  were  beheaded.  A  poor 
woman  is  said  to  have  collected  some  of  the 
Uood  of  St.  Januarius  in  two  glass  phials; 
and  the  Boman  Church  still  believes  in  a 
standing  miracle  of  the  lique&ction  of  this 
blood;  whenever  it  is  brought  near  to  the 
maitp's  head  it  is  said  to  become  liquid,  and 
that  babbles  arise  on  its  surface.  It  is  also 
believed  that  several  eruptions  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  have  been  averted  by  carrying 
theae  relics  in  procession.  The  relics  were 
translated  to  the  Cathedral  of  Naples  about 
400,  and  they  are  always  exposed  on  Sei>- 
tember  19th,  the  day  kept  in  memory  of  hun 
and  his  fellow-martyrs. 

Jaihar,  Book  op.    [Donaldson.] 

Jabb,  JoHK,  D.D.  r*.  1776,  d.  1833],  bom 
at  Brogheda,  g^raduated  at  Dublin  in  1796,  was 
made  Biahopof  Limerick  in  1 823.  His  principal 
literary  work  was  a  review  of  Bishop  Loutn^s 
works  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  on  Isaiah,  which 
was  published  separately  under  the  title  of 
Saertd  ZUeraiure,  and  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  In  1816,  while  Vicar  of  Abington, 
he  published  a  volume  of  very  eloauent 
sermons.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  and  was 
boried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Thorntons  in 
Clapham  Church.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  chaplam,  the  Bev.  C.  Forster.  His 
nephew,  John  Jebb,  wrote  an  excellent  work 
on  the  Choral  Serviee^  and  until  a  few  years 
since  was  a  high^  venerated  membOT  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

Jtromdy  St. — ^Erasmus,  in  writing  of 
this  saint,  says  that  "  he  was,  without  con- 
troTorsie,  the  leamedst  and  most  eloquent  of 
all  Christians,  and  prince  of  di%'ines ;  and  for 
eloquence  excelled  Cicero."  His  chief  work 
was  to  give  a  trustworthy  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
For  this  the  whole  Church  owes  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  old  Italic  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  in  general  use  until  the 
time  of  St.  Jerome,  was  a  translation,  not  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  but  of  the  Septuagint, 
sod  hence  did  not  accurately  represent  the 
sacred  text.  St.  Jerome's  version  is  known  as 
the  Ynlgate,  thoogh  certain  parts  of  the 
present  Vulgate — including  the  Psalms  and 
the  Apocryi^ia — are  not  his  work.  In  ad- 
ditbn,  St.  Jerome  wrote  learned  oom- 
mentaiies  on  aU  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
«lso  a  revision  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  controversial  writings 
are  marred  by  extreme  bitterness  and  violence 
of  language.  In  reference  to  this.  Dr.  New- 
man, whik  still  in  the  Church  of  England, 
vrote  as  follows  : — "  I  do  not  scrapie  to  say 
that,  were  he  not  a  saint,  there  are  things  in 
his  writings  and  views  from  which  I  should 


shrink ;  but  as  the  case  stands  I  shrink  rather 
from  putting  myself  in  opposition  to  some- 
thing like  a  judgment  of  the  Catholic  world 
in  favour  of  his  saintly  perfection.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  force  myself  to  approve  or  like  against 
my  judgment  or  feeling,  but  I  can  re- 
ceive things  on  faith  against  both  one  and 
the  other,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  certain 
characteristics  of  this  learned  and  highly 
g^ifted  man  on  faith."  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  history  is,  for  the  most  put,  a 
record  of  quarrels,  controversies,  and  stirring 
events;  but  quiet  devotion  and  unobtrusive 
charity  are  not,  as  a  rule,  recorded.  So  in  the 
case  01  this  saint,  we  have  more  details  of  the 
heat  and  anger  of  the  controversies  in  which 
he  took  part,  than  of  the  wonderful  seal  and 
devotion  which  made  him  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
St.  Jerome  was  bom  of  Christian  parents  in  the 
village  of  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia 
andDalmatia.  Tne  date  ofhis  birth  is  uncertain. 
Prosper  places  it  in  a.d.  331 ;  Tillemont  in 
342;  and  Thierry  in  346.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  the 
classics  under  Donatus.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  while  still  at  Kome,  he  was  baptised. 
Having  finished  his  course  of  studies,  St. 
Jerome  set  out  from  Rome  on  a  tour  through 
a  great  part  of  Ckiul,  stopping  at  Treves  for 
some  time  in  order  to  copy  out  Hilary's 
Treatite  on  Synods  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Fialnu.  He  next  visited  Aquileia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he  met  Rufinus, 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  who 
became  afterwards  his  intimate  friend,  and 
then  his  bitter  opponent.  After  leaving 
Aquileia,  St.  Jerome  again  visited  Rome; 
but  his  restless  spirit  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  him  after  a  brief  stay  to  resume  his 
travels.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  East. 
At  Antioch  in  Syria  he  became  a  disciple  of 
ApoUinaris,  afterwards  the  famous  heretic. 
St.  Jerome  had,  through  all  these  years, 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature ;  but  it  was  either  during 
this  stay  at  Antioch,  or  a  little  later,  that 
the  direction  of  his  studies  was  completely 
changed.  He  says  that  during  a  severe  illness, 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  he  found  him- 
self before  the  judgment-seat.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
**  Thou  liest,*'  came  the  reply ;  **  thou  art  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is  there  is  thy  heart  also.*'  In  pity, 
however,  of  his  youth,  his  life — ^he  says — was 
spared,  after  being  severely  beaten.  He  there- 
upon vowed  never  to  open  a  heathen  book 
again,  a  vow  which  was  not  strictly  observed. 
St.  Jerome  now  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalds, 
eastward  of  S3rria,  where  he  practised  the 
most  severe  mortification  of  the  flesh,  striving 
hard  by  prayer  and  fastings  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  impurity  to  which  he  had 
given  way  in  Rome.  He  relates  with  what 
force  the  same  temptations  attacked  him  in 
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his  solitude.  Lather  had  a  similar  experience. 
It  was  during  his  stay  in  the  desert  that  St. 
Jerome  set  himself  to  master  the  Hebrew 
language,  a  task  very  imcongenial  to  his 
tastes,  but  productive  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  Church  hereafter.  The  close  of  the 
fourth  century  was  an  age  of  great  contro- 
versy on  Christian  doctrine.  The  quiet  of 
the  desert  was  disturbed  by  angry  quarrels, 
and  St.  Jerome  was  attacked  for  his  use  of 
the  word  *'  hypostasis."  After  spending  three 
years  in  the  desert,  St.  Jerome  left  in  the 
year  377,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Paulinos, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  not  to  be  settled  in  any  definite  sphere  of 
work,  and  that  he  might  be  free  to  continue 
his  monastic  life.  So  great  a  veneration  had 
Jerome  for  the  high  office  of  the  priesthood, 
that  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  venture 
to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  he  went  to  Constantinople  and 
studied  under  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
Bishop.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Constan- 
tinople when,  in  382,  Damasus,  Bishop  of 
Borne,  summoned  him  to  act  as  Ms  secretary, 
and  to  advise  him  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  For  three  years  Jerome 
stayed  in  the  capital.  At  first  he  was  held  in 
high  public  estimation,  and  was  considered 
worthy  to  succeed  Damasus,  but  his  teachings 
on  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  other 
causes,  made  him  very  unpopuLatr  by  the  time 
he  left  the  city.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he 
revised,  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
the  Latin  Psalter.  Many  Roman  ladies  of 
high  rank  were  g^reatly  influenced  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  were  persuaded  by  him  to  shun 
marriage,  to  be  ascetic,  to  Uve  in  seclu- 
sion, and  relinquish  all  ordinary  amusements. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Marcella,  Asella, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and 
Fabiola,  all  of  very  high  rank.  To  illustrate 
his  teaching  on  marriage,  he  used  to  compare 
the  three  states  of  wedlock,  widowhood,  and 
virginity,  to  the  grounds  in  the  parable  that 
brought  forth  respectively  thirtyfold,  sixty- 
fold,  a  hundredfold.  The  populace  and 
nobility  were  enraged  at  the  results  of 
Jerome's  teaching.  The  clergy  also  were 
hostile  to  him,  bemuse  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
rebuke  them  for  their  greed,  laziness,  and 
ignorance.  Accordingly,  at  the  death  of  his 
patron  Damasus  in  384,  Jerome  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Paula  and  Eustochium ;  and  after  travelling 
through  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Egypt,  they 
finally  settled  at  Bethlehem  in  387.  Here 
Jerome  resided  at  first  in  a  cell,  but  subse- 
quently, with  what  was  left  of  his  property, 
he  built  a  monastery,  in  which  he  hvea,  and 
also  a  hospital  for  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
to  Bethlehem  in  great  numbers.  It  was  here 
that  St.  Jerome  imdertook  his  great  work, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His 
studies,  however,  were  much  disturbed  by  the 


multitudes  of    pilgrims,  and  by  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  enga^ged.     Jerome  in  393 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Rufinus  of 
Aquileia,  who,  having  been  ordained  a  priet»t 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  settled  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  but  in  the  following 
year    the    friendship    was    brok^i   on    the 
Origenistic  controversy.    On  the  same  quee- 
tion  also  Jerome  and  John,  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, were    bitter   opponents.      So    bitter 
was  the    controversy  between  Jerome   and 
Rufinus,  that  St.  Augustine  felt  called  upon 
to  remonstrate  with  Jerome.    Rufinus  died  in 
410 :  even  then  Jerome's  bitterness  was  not 
expended.    Speaking  of  the  former^s  death, 
he  says :  "  The  scorpion  is  buried  under  the 
soil  of  Sicily.*'     It  must  be  remembered  that 
Jerome  considered  that  he  was  fighting,  not 
personal  foes,  but  the  foes  of  the  Church,  and 
hence  his  enmity  was  strong  and  enduring. 
Previously  to  this  Jerome  had  engaged  in  tJie 
monastic   controversy,    writing    with    great 
bitterness  against  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius. 
Paula,  who  had  built  three  monasteries  during 
her  stay  at  Bethlehem,  died  in  404,  Jerome 
writing  her  eulogy  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
One    more   controversy — the    Pelagian— en- 
gaged  Jerome*s   attention.      He    was    now 
getting  old  and  infirm,  but  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  energy  he  opposed  the  doctrinea  of 
Pelagius.    So  enraged  were  the  foUoweiB  of 
Pelagius  that  they  attacked  Jerome^s  monas- 
tery at  Bethlehem,  and  for  a  time  forced  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town.     Had  it 
not  been  for  Jerome's  vigilance,  the  doctrines 
of  Pelagius  would  most  likely  have  found 

feneral  acceptance  in  the  East.  In  420 
erome  died.  "  More  than  any  other  Father 
of  the  Church  did  he  watch  over  the  sacred 
deposit  of  the  Scriptures,  the  foundatioD.  of 
our  faith,  and  open  the  sacred  path  of  the 
true  explanation  of  them."  Another  aide  of 
his  character  was  seen  in  the  year  410.  On 
the  iaH  of  Rome  in  that  year,  many  fugitives 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  East.  Many  came  to 
Bethlehem ;  and  Jerome  writes : — "  We  can- 
not see  them  coming  in  crowds  without 
groaning;  we  have  therefore  suspended  oar 
studies,  desiring  rather  to  act  Scriptme 
than  to  write  it — to  do  rather  than  to  aay 
holy  things." 

Jerome  of  Pragne,  the  Bohemian  Re- 
former, was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  f oar> 
teenth  century.  Having  taken  in  the  Univer- 
sity in  Prague  a  B.A.  degree,  he  studied  in 
Paris,  Cologne,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
imbued  wi  th  Wicliff  e*s  doctrines,  and  in  Heidel- 
berg. .  When  he  returned  to  Prague  in  1407 
he  became  a  gre^t  friend  of  John  Muss  [q.r.], 
and  helped  in  spreading  his  doctrines.  His 
reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  that 
Ladislas  III.,  King  of  Poland,  consulted,  with 
him  concerning  the  erection  of  a  university  in 
Cracow,  and  Jerome  went  there  in  1410.  'He 
went  to  Constance  in  1415,  when  Hnss  was 
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prisoner  there,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to 
defend  his  master ;  but  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Bohemian  nobles  he  fled.  He  was  seized 
at  Hirschao,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and 
earned  hack  to  the  Council,  where  he  re- 
canted, but  afterwards  abj  ured  his  recantation, 
and  was  delivered  to  be  burnt  alive  in  Con- 
stance on  May  30th,  1416. 

J'eronymitesy  or  Kiaronymites,  a 
name  given  to  several  religious  congregations 
who  followed  the  example  of  St.  Jerome.  There 
were  four  of  these  congregations — the  First,  and 
most  important,  the  Hermits  of  Spain,  whose 
founder  was  Thomas  of  Sienna.  This  insti- 
tution was  oonfirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in 
1373 ;  their  convent  was  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew de  Lupiana,  in  Castile,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toledo.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  Spain  also  were  the  convents 
of  St.  Isidore,  at  Seville ;  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  Escurial;  and  St.  Just,  near  Placencia, 
whither  Charles  V.  retired  after  his  abdica- 
tion. 2nd.  The  Hermits  of  the  Observance 
of  Lombardy,  whose  Prior,  Lupus  Olivetus, 
in  1424,  projected  a  rule  drawn  from  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Hartin  V.  3rd.  The  Hermits  under  the 
xealons  Peter  of  Pisa,  who  followed  a  very 
austere  rule.  4  th.  The  Hermits  of  Fiesole, 
founded  in  1417  by  Charles  of  Montegravelli. 
Hiere  are  probably  no  Jeronymite  convents 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

JTenundeiB. — The  history  of  this  city 
daring  the  times  of  the  Sacred  Volume  belongs 
to  the  Bible  Dictionary.  It  was  taken  by 
Titus,  Sept  8th,  a.d.  79 ;  the  Temple  was  laidin 
ruins,  and  the  city  lay  desolate.  In  a.d. 
132  the  Emperor  Hadrian  began  to  rebuild  it, 
and  called  it  iElia  Capitolina ;  and,  in  conse- 
queoee  of  a  revolt  of  the  Jews,  who  enUsted 
themselves  under  an  impostor  called  Bar- 
ebocheb,  he  forbade  them  to  enter  the  city, 
and  Eusebins  adds  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  even  look  upon  it  from  afar  or  from  any 
high  place.  And  in  order  to  profane  it  he 
caused  to  be  cut  and  put  upon  Bethlehem  Qnie 
the  figure  of  a  swine.  Kot  contented  with 
that  mark  of  slavery,  he  built  temples  to  the 
honour  of  Venus  and  Jupiter,  which  stood 
tiU  the  time  of  Constantino,  who  repeopled 
Jerusalem  and  adorned  it  with  divers  sacred 
edifices.  Under  the  empire  of  Heraclius, 
Jemaakm  was  taken  by  Choeroes  II.,  King 
of*  Persia,  in  614.  Afterwards,  in  the  eighth 
century,  this  city  and  almost  all  the  Holy 
Land  were  subject  to  the  Saracens,  Mahomet's 
socceeaors,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
to  whom  the  King  of  Persia  gave  this  kind 
msd  Christ's  sepuldire,  reseuing  only  to  him- 
self the  bare  title  of  his  lieutenant.  But  after 
the  dettih  of  this  great  monarch,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  the  w  est  that  was  made  Lord  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  infidels  continued 
tbetT  tyrannies.  The  French  princes  took 
the  Cnuade  at  the  Ck>oiicil  of  Clermont,  a-d. 


1096,  and  having  Gknifrey  of  Bouillon  for 
their  chief,  subdued  Jerusalem  on  July 
15th,  1099.  This  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey 
was  the  first  monarch.  Saladin,  King  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  after  having  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Christians,  at  length 
took  Jerusalem  from  them  on  Oct.  2nd,  1 187, 
and  all  the  Holy  Land,  Tyre,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  and  some  forts  excepted.  So  that 
after  eighty-eight  years  standing  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  Alfir, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1288,  took  a  great  many 
cities  from  the  Christians ;  so  that  they  had 
nothing  remaining  at  last  excepting  St. 
John  d'Aore,  or  Ptolemais ;  which  the  Sultan 
Meleo-Arafe,  Alfir's  successor,  besieged  in 
1291,  and,  after  forty  days'  close  siege,  carried 
it  by  storm.  May  29th,  and  massacred  all  the 
besieged,  except  those  who  made  their  escape  in 
boats.  Since  the  loss  of  Acre  no  Christian 
forces  had  passage  into  Jerusalem,  but  pil- 
grims only,  and  the  holy  inheritance  re- 
mained under  the  power  of  the  Caliphs,  or 
princes  of  Egypt,  until  1617,  when  Selim,  the 
Turkish  Emperor,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
At  present  it  contains  24,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  13,000  are  Mohammedans,  7,000  Chris- 
tians, and  4,000  Jews.  The  Christians  belong 
to  the  Greek,  old  Armenian,  and  Latin,  and 
a  few  to  Protestant  Churches.  The  Greeks 
are  the  most  powerful,  as  there  is  a  Bussian 
colony  outside  the  waUs  with  accommodation 
for  a  thousand  pilgrims.  The  Latins  have 
only  been  numerous  since  1847.  The  Protest- 
ants are  very  few.  Beside  the  Church  and 
sdiool  there  are  Overman  hospitals  and  an 
orphanage. 

Jenuialdiiif  Bishopbio  of.  —  In  1840 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
proposed  to  the  English  Government  that  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  See  should  be  established 
in  Jerusalem,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  EngUsh 
and  Prussian  residents  there.  It  was  believed 
that  such  an  establishment  would  draw  to- 
gether the  English  and  the  Prussian  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  as  well  as  help  on  missions 
to  the  Jews,  and  there  were  some  of  the  High 
Church  party,  e.^.  the  late  Dr.  Hook,  who 
had  hopes  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing episcopacy  into  the  Prussian  body.  But 
the  High  Church  party,  as  a  whole,  was  al- 
together adverse  to  the  step,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Eastern  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Newman, 
then  the  leader  of  this  party  at  Oxford,  pub- 
lished a  formal  protest  against  it,  and  declared 
that  the  act  of  schism,  for  such  he  deemed  it, 
was  one  of  the  final  acts  which  caused  him  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England.  The  bishopric 
was  placed  under  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  right  of  ^ 
appointment  belonging   alternately   to   the 
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English  and  the  ProBsian  Churches,  bat  the 
bishop  was  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the 
English  form  of  service.  To  meet  the  ob- 
jection that  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  was 
carefully  notified  that  the  bishop  would  not 
proselytise  from  other  Christian  bodies,  but 
only  minister  to  congregations  of  the  two 
nationalities  concerned.  The  first  bishop  was 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  Hebrew  Professor  at  King's 
College,  London  [^  1845].  He  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  Gobat  [d.  1879],  and  he  by  Joseph 
Barclay.  Since  the  latter^s  death  in  1881, 
the  Prussian  Government,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
nominate,  has  not  done  so,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  bishopric  will  fall  into  abey- 
ance. Several  causes  seem  to  have  combined 
to  this  result.  The  bishopric  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  the  popular  judgment  by 
any  good  results  which  it  has  been  enabled 
to  show,  and  an  anonymous  biography  of  the 
late  bishop  draws  a  very  unfavourable  picture 
of  the  state  of  things.  The  objections  made 
at  first  by  some  English  Churchmen  still  pre- 
vail, whilst  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  dis- 
satisfied— not  unnaturally  from  their  point  of 
view — ^that  no  recognition  is  made  of  their 
orders,  and  that  their  pastors  are  not  allowed 
to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  English 
Church.  A  valuable  history  of  the  bishopric, 
containing  the  original  documents,  was  pub- 
lished in  1883,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hechler. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.— A  hall  in  the 
deanenr  of  Westminster  running  along  the 
wall  of  the  Abbey  from  the  south  side  of  the 
west  doorway.  It  is  now  used  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Littlington  about 
1380,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  tapestries  with  which  it  was 
hung,  and  which  represented  the  history  of 
Jerusalem.      It    was   originally   used  as  a 

Srivate  apartment,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
eath  of  Henry  IV.  in  1413.  Here  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  confined  in  1534,  and 
Addison  and  Congreve  lay  in  state  before 
their  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The  Jerusalem 
Chamber  has  a  remarkable  fireplace,  and 
the  warmth  derived  from  it  caused  the 
Westminster  Assembly  to  adjourn  hither  in 
1643.  The  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  was  accomplished  in  this  chamber. 

JerasalemyPATRLi&cHATEOF.  [Eastebn 
Church.] 

Jesuits.— The  Order  of  Jesuits,  or  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  was  founded  in  1534  by  Igna- 
tius Loyola  [q.v.],  with  the  help  of  Peter 
Le  F6vre,  James  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  Pox)e 
Paul  III.  approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was 
authorised  by  a  Bull  in  1540.  The  chief 
objects  of  the  society  were :  the  education  of 
youth,  preaching  to  and  instructing  grown- 


up people,  the  confutation  and  suppressioii 
of  heresy,  and  teaching  Christianity  to 
heathens  by  missionaries.  The  chief  differ- 
ences between  the  Jesuits  and  the  old  monastic 
orders  were  that  their  Society  was  strictly 
monarchical,  that  they  did  not  keep  the 
canonical  hours,  and  therefore  had  more  time 
for  study,  and  that  they  adopted  no  particular 
dress,  but  simply  wore  that  of  a  secular 
priest.  The  Society  consisted  of  four  classes. 
In  the  lowest  class  were  novices  who  spent 
their  time  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  study 
for  two  years,  until  they  became  scholastics, 
and  either  continued  their  studies  or  taught 
in  the  schools.  The  next  class  was  the 
Coadjutors,  some  of  whom — the  Temporal — 
acted  the  part  of  lay-helpers,  whue  the 
Spiritual,  who  had  been  ordained,  preached 
and  helped  the  Professed  of  the  highest  daas. 
The  candidates  had  to  work  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  they  reached  this  last  class. 
From  among  them  was  chosen  a  General,  who 
governed  the  whole  Society.  The  fint  of 
these  Grenerals  was  Loyola.  He  drew  up  the 
"  Constitutiones,'*  or  rules  of  the  Order,  which 
were  published  in  Rome  two  years  after  his 
death  by  Lainez,  his  successor  as  General. 
They  consisted  of  ten  parts,  subdivided  into 
chapters,  and  gave  instructions  concerning 
the  different  orders,  their  manner  of  life,  etc. 
The  Jesuits  soon  spread  into  other  countries, 
and  at  the  time  of  Loyola's  death  were  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  Sjiain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 
About  1561  they  began  to  open  schools  and 
colleges  in  France,  where  they  taught  gratis, 
for  which  the  University  attacked  than ;  but 
it  was  a  common  belief  that  they  were  formed 
to  destroy  Protestantism,  so  they  were 
allowed  to  stay,  and  formed  a  oc^ege  in 
Paris.  In  the  War  of  the  League  they  were 
opposed  to  Henrv  IV.,  and  two  of  their 
number  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  decreed  their  banish- 
ment; but  Henry,  at  the  pressing  request 
of  the  Pope,  re<klled  them  in  1603,  and 
they  remained  in  France  till  their  ex- 
pulsion in  1764.  It  is  said  that  RavaiUae, 
the  actual  murderer,  was  instigated  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  Germany  they  were  reoeived  with 
great  favour;  and  in  the  time  of  Laines  almost 
all  the  German  towns  of  note  had  a  Jesuit 
College.  They  first  came  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  many  were 
executed  for  conspiring  against  her.  'One  of 
the  Fawkes  conspirators — Garnet — was  a 
Jesuit.  A  very  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Jesuits  is  their  missions.  The  first 
attempts  were  made  by  Francis  Xavier  in 
the  East.  [Xavibr.]  But  the  countTT 
where  they  had  most  influence  was  Paraguiy. 
They  went  to  South  America  after  the 
Spaniards  had  conquered  the  country,  and 
formed  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  which  is  said  to  have 
included  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand     Indian     converts,     whom     they 
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governed  for  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1760, 
Spain  gave  up  part  of  her  possessioos  in 
Fluagaay  to  Portugal,  and  ordered  the  Jesuits 
and  tiiieir  pupils  to  move  to  some  other  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  Indians 
reboUed,  and  some  noblemen  attempted  to 
mnrder  the  Portuguese  King,  which  was  laid 
to  the  charge  of  their  confessors  the  Jesuits, 

«  who  were  expelled  from  the  Portuguese 
territories,  and  their  lands  confiscated. 

This  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French.  The  Jansenists  had  risen  in  oppo- 
litian  to  the  Society,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
hsd  never  lost  its  old  hostility,  and  they  had 
also  private  enemies  in  the  Mmister  Choiseul 
ind  Madame  de  Pompadour.  An  opportunity 
was  soon  found  for  these  parties  to  bnng  about 
their  object.  Father  Lavalette,  the  head  of 
the  missions  in  Martinique,  speculated  in 
oolonial  produce;  his  goods  were  seized  by 
the  English,  and  he  became  bankrupt.  His 
French  creditors  proceeded  against  the  Society, 
ooodenmed  them,  and  in  1764  a  proclamation 
was  published  by  which  they  were  suppressed 
in  Fiance  and  their  property  confiscated. 
Three  years  after,  Uiey  fell  in  Spain  through 

;  the  instigation  of  Choiseul,  who  persuaded 
Charles  IIL  that  an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  Madrid  in  1766  was  their  work. 

I  A  decree  was  made  against  them,  and  on 
March  31st,  1767,  they  were  all  commanded 
to  torn  out  of  their  homes,  were  escorted  to 
the  coast,  and  embarked  for  Italy.  They 
were  refused  admittance  at  several  ports  ;  and 
after  being  several  months  on  board,  where 
many  died,  the  sur\'ivor8  were  landed  in 
Coraca.  Iliey  were,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pelled from  Spanish  America. 

In  1768  the  Society  was  suppressed  in  the 
Two  Sicilies;  but  it  still  remained  in  the 
l^pal  dominions  and  in  Sardinia.  Pope 
Clonent  XIII.,  who  had  been  their  sup- 
porter, died,  and  Ganganelli  was  raised  to  the 
ntpal  chair.  He  was  begged  on  all  sides  to 
utterly  exterminate  the  &i^ety ;  and  in  1773 
he  iKaed  a  Bull,  in  which  he  said  that  dis- 
putes were  always  rising  up  among  them, 
which  had  compelled  the  Catholic  princes  to 
expel  them,  and  then  he  declared  them  sup- 
piened  and  extinct,  and  their  statutes  an- 
nulled. The  Society  now  remained  only  in 
Knwa  and  Prussia;  and  from  the  former 
ther  were  expelled  in  1817. 

The  Jesuits  remained  suppressed  for  about 
thirty  years,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  several  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  help 
to  bring  peace  to  the  countries  which  were 
convulsed  with  revolutions  and  wars.  Several 
Briefs  were  issoed  allowing  them  to  return  to 
the  various  countries ;  and  in  1814  Pius  VII. 
uraed  a  Bull  solemnly  re-establishing  the 
■ociety  under  the  constitutions  of  St.  Ig- 
J^atios.  They  now  exist  in  every  country, 
l>oth  Protestant  and  Roman  Cutholic,  in 
Kvope,   bat    their    public  institutions  are 


suppressed  in  France.  They  have  at  present 
thirty-three  establishments  in  England,  among 
whidi  are  six  colleges,  the  chief  one  being  ai 
Stonyhurst,  near  Whitby,  in  Tiannaahire.  [See 
Jansbnists,  Loyola.] 

Jesnitesaas. — An  order  of  nuns  founded 
by  Isabella  BoseUa,  a  Spaniard,  who  greatly 
assisted  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  when  he  was 
studying  at  Barcelona.  In  1545  she  came, 
with  two  companions,  to  Home,  and,  putting 
herself  under  the  saint,  entreated  him  to 
direct  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  live  under 
the  Jesuit  rule.  Loyola  finding  it  took  up 
too  much  time,  obtained  an  order  from 
Paul  III.,  in  1547,  that  the  Society  should 
not  comprise  any  nuns.  In  spite  of  this  in- 
junction Isabella  formed  several  houses  which 
were  called  colleges,  and  others  called  no- 
viciates, where  there  was  a  Superior,  or  Lady 
Abbess,  who  took  their  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience;  but  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  cloister,  but  went 
about  and  preached.  There  were  two  English 
nuns  in  Flanders,  who  being  instructed  and 
encouraged  by  Father  Gerard  and  some  other 
Jesuits,  set  up  this  order.  The  Jesuits' 
design  was  to  send  these  women  for  mission- 
aries into  England.  One  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Waitl,  was  a  sort  of  general  over 
more  than  two  hundred  nuns.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  suppressed  this  Order  in  his  Bull  bear- 
ing date  Jan.  13th,  1630,  which  instrument 
was  dispatched  to  his  Nuncio  for  Lower 
G^ermany,  and  printed  at  Rome  a.d.  1633. 

JesiUI,  Name  of. — A  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sacred  name  was  kept  in 
Saxon  times  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision, 
but  was  altered  to  the  second  Sunday  after 
Epiphany,  and  at  the  Reformation  removed 
to  Aug.  7th,  where  it  still  remains  as  a  black 
letter  day  in  our  calendar.  The  point  which 
it  sets  before  us  is  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
that  Name,  given  to  Him  at  his  Circumcision 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  angels 
to  the  Virgin  before  His  birth.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  name  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
name  Jehovah — i.e,  the  Lord.  St.  Paul 
testifies  to  its  sanctity  in  Phil.  ii.  10— "At 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,'* 
etc  The  symbol  for  this  name  in  the  Church 
has  long  been  »*  I  H  S."  [q.v.]. 

Jew,  Thb  Wanderino. — The  lej^end  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  first  appears  in  England 
and  France  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  when 
the  story  was  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  an 
English  monk  who  liveid  at  Paris,  and  afiirms 
that  he  had  it  from  an  Armenian  bishop.  The 
story  he  tells  is  that  Kartaphilus,  Pilato^s 
door-keeper,  struck  our  Saviour  on  the  bai-k 
as  He  was  being  led  out  to  crucifixion,  and 
jeeringly  urged  Him  to  go  on  faster,  to  which 
Jesus  replied,  "  /  ffo,  and  thou  shalt  wait  tilt 
I  return^**  hereby,  it  is  said,  condemning  him 
to  remain  on  the  earth  till  Christ's  second 
coming.      Other  legends  attach  the  story  to 
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one  Ahasuerus,  a  shoemaker  of  Jerusalem, 
who  drove  our  Lord  from  his  house  when  He 
wished  to  rest  there.  £ven  as  late  as  the  last 
century  impostors  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  story  to  give  themselves  out  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  people  have  not  been 
wanting  to  maintrftin  that  he  had  appeared  to 
them  under  different  forms.  In  German 
literature  no  such  story  appears  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  may  be 
supposed,  it  has  given  a  subject  to  many 
authors.  The  chief  modem  works  on  it  are 
Vom  Etoigm  Juden  [Berlin,  1870];  Eug^e 
Sue*s  JJgende  du  Juif  Errant,  It  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  poetical  form  by  Schubert 
in  Ahatuer,  by  Schlegel  in  Die  Wamung^  by 
Goethe  m  Au$  Meinem  Lebm,  and  by  Mrs. 
Norton  in  l^he  Undying  One. 

J«W6ll,  John  [6.  1522,  d.  1671],  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  1560,  was  bom  at  Buden,  in  the 
parish  of  Berry  Narber,  Devon.  His  father 
was  a  g^tlemtin  of  ancient  but  not  very  rich 
family,  and  left  nine  children  besides  John. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  for  his 
second  tutor  had  John  Parkhurst,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  loved  the  Keforma- 
tion,  which  his  first  tutor  did  not.  The 
plague  breaking  out,  he  removed  to  Croxham, 
but  being  lodged  in  an  unhealthy  room  he 
caught  cold,  and  this  broiu^ht  on  lameness  for 
life.  In  1539,  the  thirty-first  yearof  Henry 
YIII.,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
next  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  was 
afterwards  chosen  Header  of  Humanity  and 
Bhetoric,  and  in  1544  he  became  M.A. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553  Jewell  was 
forced  to  leave  his  college,  and  was  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  poverty ;  but,  finding  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pem- 
broke College),  the  shipwreck  of  his  temporal 
-estate  was  for  a  while  delayed.  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Dr.  Marshall, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  already 
twice  changed  his  religion,  a  man  "  who 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God,"  sent  him  a  paper  containing  Popish 
doctrines,  which  he  was  either  to  subscribe  or 
to  remain  in  danger  of  the  stake.  This  snare 
was  so  suddenly  laid  for  him  that  he  had  no 
time  to  consult  his  Protestant  friends,  so, 
taking  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  said :  *'  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write  P  " 
and  subscribed  his  name.  Bv  doing  this  he 
lost  the  favour  of  his  friends  and  brought 
guilt  upon  his  own  conscience,  but  did  not,  in 
the  least,  satisfy  his  enemies.  They  still 
Bought  his  life,  and  he  fled  from  Oxford  on 
foot,  and  was  found  by  Augustine  Bernard, 
Bishop  Latimer's  servant,  l>nng  upon  the 
ground,  weary,  cold,  and  distressed.  He  was 
put  upon  the  servant's  horse  and  taken  to  the 
house  of  Lady  Ann  Warcupp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  London  ;  there,  by  the  help 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  went  on 


board  ship,  and  sailed  from  England  to  find  a 
place  of  safety  abroad.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Frankfort  he  found  many  great  and  good 
men,  who,  like  himself,  had  fled  from 
England,  and  the  next  Sunday  deeplv  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  having  signed  the 
paper  at  Oxford.  "It  was  my  abject  and 
cowardly  mind  and  faint  heui,"  said  he, 
**  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  commit  this 
wickedness.'*  Tears  and  sighs  accompanied 
this  confession;  he  then  iuiplored  jMidon, 
first  of  Almighty  Grod  and  then  of  the  Ghorch. 
From  Frankfort  he  removed  to  Strassborg  at 
the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  Peter 
Mart3rr.  These  two  read  St.  Augustine's 
works  together.  From  Strassburg  they  re- 
moved to  Zurich,  and  there  remained  till  the 
death  of  Mary.  Then  Jewell  returned  to 
England ;  he  was  soon  employed  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
1560  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In 
1562  he  published  Apology  of  ths  Ckwrch  rf 
Englandy  by  the  Queen's  'authority,  intended 
as  the  public  confession  of  tlie  Christian 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  reasons  of  its  departure 
from  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  book  was  translated  into 
many  languages  and  spread  over  Europe. 

Jews. — We  purpose  under  this  head  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus. 
About  fifty  years  after,  the  Jews  murdered 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  Roman 
subjects,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished  by  Trajan.  They  made  Jamina 
the  seat  of  learning  and  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  their  religious  life.  About  130  one 
Bar  -  Cochba  pretended  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  raised  a  Jewish  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  who  murdered  all  the 
heathens  and  Christians  who  came  in  their 
way.  But  he  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Hadrian.  In  this  year  it  is  said  that  sixty 
thousand  Jews  .  were  slain  or  perished. 
Hadrian  then  built  a  city  on  Mount  Calvary, 
and  erected  a  marble  statue  of  a  swine  over 
the  gate  that  led  to  Bethlehem  ;  no  Jew  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  or  to  look  towards  it 
at  a  distance  on  pain  of  death.  In  360  they 
began  to  rebuild  their  citv  and  temple,  but  a 
terrible  earthquake  killed  the  workmen  and 
scattered  their  materials.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  many  ol  them 
were  harassed  and  murdered.  In  the  fifth 
century  Babylonia  became  their  centre  in- 
stead of  Palestine.  In  the  aixth  century 
twenty  thousand  were  slain  and  as  many 
more  sold  into  slavery.  In  602  they  were 
severely  pimished  for  their  horrible  masmrrr 
of  the  Christians  at  Antioch.  They  bn^ 
somewhat  better  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Mahomet,  for,  thou^  expelled  from  Arabia, 
they  were  favourably  received  in  ^nin  and 
Mauritania,  and  also  in  France  under  the 
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GuloviDgian  monarchfl.  In  Spain  in  700 
they  were  ordered  to  be  enBlayed,  and  in  the 
d^^  and  mnth  oentnries  they  were  greatly 
derided  and  abofled,  and  in  some  places  were 
made  to  wear  leathern  girdles  and  ride  with- 
oal  stirmps  on  mules  and  asses.  In  France 
multitudes  were  burnt.  In  England  in  1020 
they  were  banished,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  I.  the  mob  fell  upon  them  and 
murdered  a  great  many  of  them ;  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  were  buried  in  the 
palace  of  the  city  of  York,  which  they  set  fire 
to  themselves,  after  killing  their  wives  and 
duldren.  In  Egrypt,  Canaan,  and  Syria  the 
Croaaders  greatly  harassed  them.  Provoked 
with  their  mad  running  after  pretended 
Meniahs,  Odiph  Nasser  scarce  left  any  of 
them  alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotamia. 
In  Persia  the  Tartars  massacred  them  in  mul- 
titodes.  In  Spain  Ferdinand  persecuted  them 
fnrioosly,  and  in  1349  there  was  a  terrible 
massacre  of  them  at  Toledo.  In  France  in 
1253  many  were  murdered  and  others 
banished,  but  they  were  recalled  in  1276.  In 
1320  and  1330  lliey  were  massacred  in  the 
Cniaades  by  the  fanatic  shepherds,  who  wasted 
the  sooth  of  France;  in  1368  they  were 
totally  banished  &om  France,  and  since  then 
few  of  them  have  entered  that  country.  In 
1291  ikiward  I.  banished  them  from  England 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand.  In  1348,  when  the  Black  Death 
was  raging,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  causing 
it  by  polluting  the  rivers  and  weUs,  and  they 
had  rendered  themselves  very  unpopular  with 
the  Christians  by  having  the  control  of  finan- 
cial affairs  entirely  in  their  hands.  Spain  and 
Portugal  likewise  banished  them,  and  they 
took  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
Jews  fared  somewhat  better ;  they  were  let 
alone  because  Christians  were  too  busy  with 
their  own  disputes  to  heed  them.  But  in 
most  European,  countries  they  have  at  differ- 
ent times  since  then  suffered  violent  perse- 
cution and  frequent  banishment,  but  in  general 
their  present  condition  is  tolerable.  In  Poland , 
however,  which  is  now  their  chief  residence, 
they  were  greatly  oppressed  even  up  to  pre- 
sent times.  In  England  and  the  United 
States  they  enjoy  absolute  liberty.  In 
Boghmd  in  1723  they  acquired  the  right  to 
PoesesB  land,  and  in  1763  they  obtained  the 
long-desired  permission  of  naturalisation. 
Since  1830  civic  corporations,  since  1833  the 
profession  of  advocates,  since  1845  the  office 
of  Ald^man  and  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  since 
1858  admission  into  Parliament  have  all  been 
Mcorded  to  Jews.  In  fact,  Jews  are  now,  if 
satural-bom  subjects,  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  with  English  subjects;  their  schools 
tnd^aoes  of  worship  stand  much  in  the 
position  of  those  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
Before  they  can  hold  office  in  any  municipal 
corporation  they  must  sign  a  declaration  that 
they  will  not  use  their  influence  so  as  to 
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ihjure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Ohurch. 
By  Statute  21  &  22  Vict,  c.  49  Jews  are  ex- 
cluded from  holding  the  office  of  g^uardians 
or  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
Loid  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lord  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, or  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
or  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Churdi  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  their  religious  observances  the  modem 
Jews  adhere  as  closely  to  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation as  their  scattered  condition  wiU  allow. 
Their  service  consists  chiefly  in  reading  the 
Law  in  their  synagogues,  together  with  a 
variety  of  prayers.  They  abstain  from  the 
meats  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  Law ;  they 
observe  the  same  ceremonies  as  their  ances- 
tors at  the  Passover.  They  offer  prayers  for 
the  dead,  because  they  beHeve  in  purgatory 
as  a  place  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  go, 
but  they  limit  the  time  of  their  remaining 
there  to  a  year,  and  they  believe  that  only 
very  few  will  suffer  eternal  punishment.  Ail 
Jews  are  obliged  to  live  and  die  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  following  Thirteen  Articles, 
which  were  drawn  up  for  them  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  a  celebrated  rabbi 
named  Maimonides : — 

I.  That  there  is  one  Gtod,  Cmttor  of  all  thin^, 
the  first  principle  of  all  beings,  who  is  able  to  snbsiBt 
and  continue  his  perfections  without  anj  part  of 
the  TJnirerse,  but  that  nothing  in  the  world  can 
maintain  their  existence  without  Him. 

II.  That  God  is  an  uncompoanded  indivisible 
essence ;  but  that  His  unity  is  different  from  all 
other  unities. 

IIL  That  Ood  is  an  immaterial  being,  and  that 
no  corporeal  qaality,  however  refined,  can  possibly 
make  vaxt  of  His  essence. 

lY.  That  God  is  eternal  a  portt  ante  as  well  as 
a  parte  oott,  and  that  every  thing  ezceptmg  the 
Deity  baa  a  beginning  in  time. 

V.  That  God  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and 
that  we  ought  to  adore  no  other  beings  either  aa 
mediators  or  intercessors. 

VI.  That  there  have  been  prophets  qnaMed  to 
receive  Divine  inspiration,  and  tbat  there  may  be 
such  for  the  future. 

711.  That  Moses  was  the  greatest  prophet  that 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  that  the  degrees  of 
supernatural  light  oommunicated  to  him  were  al- 
together  singular,  and  much  above  the  communi- 
cations and  illapses  vouchsafed  to  other  prophets. 

YIII.  That  the  law  which  Moses  left  them  was 
all  of  it  dictated  by  Almighty  God,  that  tbexe  ia 
not  so  much  as  a  svUable  in  it  not  received  by  in- 
spiration ;  and  that  oy  consequeooe  the  traditionary 
expositions  of  these  precepts  are  entirely  a  Divine 
revelation  given  to  Moses. 

IX.  That  this  law  is  immutable,  and  that  it  ia 
lawful  neither  to  add  nor  diminish. 

X  That  God  knows  all  our  actions,  and  governs 
them  accordiog  to  His  pleasure. 

XI.  That  God  rewards  the  obeervanoe  and 
punishes  the  violation  of  His  Law ;  that  the  best 
rewards  for  virtne  are  reserved  for  the  other  world, 
and  that  the  damnation  of  the  soul  ia  the  deepest 
punishment. 

Xn.  That  a  Messiah  will  appear  of  much  more 
merit  and  luRtre  than  all  the  kings  before  Him ; 
that  though  His  coming  is  delayed,  we  ought 
neither  to  doubt  the  certainty  nor  nrescribe  the 
time,  and  much  less  offer  to  foreteU  it  from  the 
Scripture. 
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XnL  That  Qod  wfll  niae  the  dead  at  the  iMt 
period  of  time,  and  pan  jodgment  upon  all  man- 

This  trath  with  the  conisequeBoes  of  it  they 
maintain  from  Dan.  xiL  2:  "And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  wuke ;  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.'* 

Joaohim,  St.,  legendary  husband  of  St. 
Anne,  and  father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Greek  Church  keeps  their  joint  festival  on 
September  9th,  but  the  Latin  Church  keeps 
March  20th  in  memory  of  St.  Joachim,  and 
September  26th  in  memory  of  St.  Anne. 

Joachim,  Abbot  of  Fioris,  in  Calabria. 
He  was  a  Cistercian  monk  who  claimed  to  be 
inspired.  He  says  of  himself  that  when  very 
young  he  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dress  of  a 
hermit  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  that 
whilst  praying  in  the  church  God  communi- 
cated to  him  by  infusion  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  mysteries  and  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
He  wrote  against  Peter  Lombard,  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  who  had  maintained  that  there 
was  but  one  essence  in  God,  though  there 
were  three  Persons;  and  Joachim  asserted 
that  since  there  were  three  Persons  there  must 
be  three  essences.  This  dispute  was  in  11 9o. 
Joachim's  writings  were  condemned  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council.  His  followers,  the 
Joachimites,  wereparticul^ly  fond  of  certain 
temarien.  The  futher,  they  said,  operated 
from  the  beginning  until  the  coming  of 
the  Son ;  the  Son,  horn  that  time  to  theirs 
(1260) ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  then  took  it  up, 
and  was  to  operate  in  His  turn.  They 
divided  everything  relating  to  men,  doctrine, 
and  manner  of  living  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity : — 
[1]  Of  men,  the  first  class  was  that  of  married 
men,  which  had  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Father ;  the  secona  was  that  of 
clerks,  which  lasted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son;  the  third  was  that  of  monks,  wherein 
was  to  be  an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  [2]  Doctrine^  viz.,  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
the  second  to  the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  [3]  Manner  of  Living.  Under  the 
Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flesh ; 
under  the  Son,  according  to  the  fiesh  and  the 
Spirit ;  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  to 
live  according  to  the  Spirit  only. 

Joan,  PoPB. — A  woman  who  is  said  to 
have  become  Pope  in  the  ninth  century, 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  It  is 
said  that  her  pontificate  lasted  two  years, 
five  months,  ana  four  davs,  and  that  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  the  road  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  St.  Clement. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  story  is  to  be 
found  in  a  doubtful  manuscript  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  then  in  the  chronicle  of 


Martinns  Polonus  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
again  by  a  French  Dominican,  Stephen  of 
^urbon,  about  1226.  The  stcny  is  now, 
however,  rejected  as  without  historical  evi- 
dence. 

Jolm  CHiryBostom.    [Ch&ysostom.] 

John,  Knights  of.    [Miutajit  Ordkss.] 

Jolm     of     jMmsaloiii*      [Militaxt 
Ordebs.] 

Jolm  of  Malta.  [Miutakt  Orders.] 
Johlif  St.,  op  Nbpomuk. — The  most  popu- 
lar saint  of  Bohemia.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Pomuk  in  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tuiy.  He  was  made  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedial 
of  Prague,  and  Vicar-G^eneral  of  the  diocese. 
Sophia,  the  Queen  of  Wenoeslaos  lY.,  choee 
him  as  her  confessor.  Her  husbcmd  being 
suspicious  of  her,  tried  to  make  John  reveal  to 
him  the  matter  of  her  confession,  and  on  his 
firm  refusal  vowed  to  be  revenged.  John, 
having  confirmed  the  election  of  an  abbot  in 
accor£mce  with  the  wishes  of  the  monks 
against  the  King,  Weneeslaus  had  him  tor- 
tured and  then  thrown  into  the  river  Moldao, 
in  Biarch,  1393.  According  to  the  history, 
which  is  in  great  part  legendary,  his  body  w>sa 
discovered  by  a  miraculous  light  which  isBoed 
from  it,  and  it  was  buried  with  great  honour, 
and  marvellous  cures  of  the  sick  were  wrought 
at  his  shrine.  He  was  canonised  in  1729  by 
Benedict  XHI.  as  a  mart^  for  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  seal  of  confession,  and  his  festix-ai 
fixed  for  March  20th. 

Jolm  SootllS.     [Dmrs  Sootus.] 

JolinSOB,  JoHK  [b,  1662,  d,  1725],  a 
learned  theologian  of  the  Englirii  Church, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  ordained  Prie«t 
by  Bishop  Sprat  in  1686,  and  appointed 
Vicar  of  Boughton-under-Blean  by  Arrfi- 
bishop  Sancroft  the  following  year.  He 
came  to  be  known  to  the  neighbonring  clergy* 
for  his  religious  earnestness ;  and  Archbishop 
Tenison  in  1697  appointed  him  Vicar  of 
Margate  and  Appledore,  tiie  last  being  held 
for  the  sake  of  the  income,  Margate  being 
very  poor.  But  being  anxious  to  pursue  his 
theological  work,  he  asked  leave  to  retire 
from  Margate  and  live  at  Appledore,  which 
the  Archbishop  unwillingly  granted,  for  he 
was  anxious  to  keep  a  learned  man  in  Thanct. 
At  Appledore  he  published  his  CUrfymanU 
Vade  Meeufn^  an  excellent  work-  In  1707. 
his  health  having  failed  through  the  cHmate 
of  the  Appledore  Marsh,  the  Archbishop  ap- 
pointed him  to  Cranbrook,  to  be  held  with 
Appledore.  He  removed  to  Cranbrook,  and 
there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  h«^ 
often  visited  his  Appledore  flock.  In  1710 
he  published  The  Propitiatory  OUaUotu  in  th* 
Holy  Eueharitt  truly  §taUd  mnd  defended 
from  Scripture  emd  Antiquity^  emd  the  Om^ 
munioH  Service  of  the  Church  ofEngUmd,  Thii 
book  raised  a  considerable  outcry,  one  party 
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proQoimciDg  it  Popery,  and  another  tnie 
CaUkolio  doctrine.  One  bishop  at  least 
(Trimnell,  of  Norwich)  charged  against  it; 
bat  Johnson  was  a  learned  man,  and  qoite 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  parsonage 
at  Cranbrook  became  a  favourite  meeting- 
plaoe  of  many  of  the  Nonjurors,  among  them 
Bobert  Kelson  and  Dean  Hickes,  who  were 
charmed  with  a  work  representing,  as  it  did, 
their  own  views  so  entirely.  He  entered  into 
controversy  with  Bishop  Trimnell  and  other 
ajwuilsntJt ;  and  in  1713  published  his  treatise, 
Tht  Vnbloodif  Saerijice  and  Altar  Unveiled  and 
Svppwted,  This  was  a  more  elaborate  vindi- 
cation of  his  former  treatise,  and  was  re- 
printed a  few  years  ago  in  the  Anglo-Oatholic 
Ubrary.  There  are  some  noticeable  features 
in  this  remarkable  book.  Thus:  Johnson 
has  a  strong  objection  to  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  ijacrament  being  bought  out  of  the 
Chim:h  ratesL  It  should  come,  he  contends, 
from  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  from  no  other  source.  He  contends 
for  the  mixed  chalice,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  kiss  of  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
a  pore  mind ;  if  it  be  thought  undesirable, 
shaking  of  hands  should  be  used  instead.  In 
1714  he  got  into  trouble  for  not  keeping  the 
King's  Accession  day^,  though,  as  usual,  he 
had  morning  prayer  in  his  Church.  He  was 
nmmoned  b^ore  the  Archdeacon,  who  was 
ttispoeed  to  nnnish  him  heavily ;  but  Johnson 
ddended  himself  so  boldly  that  the  Arch- 
<leacon  judged  it  wiser  to  let  him  alone.  But 
ox  years  Uter  he  took  up  the  defence  of  a 
ckrmum  who  had  taken  a  similar  line,  and 
pnbJtfhed  a  statement  of  his  own  case.  So 
flagrant  a  defiance  of  authority  so  incensed 
Ai^bishc^  Wake,  that  he  sent  him  a  per- 
emptory order  to  withdraw  and  retract  his 
punphJet,  which  Johnson  did.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
Johnson  held  Crsuibrook,  confirmation  was 
«oly  administered  twice — "once,"  writes 
Joimson  in  the  parish  register,  "  at  the  re- 
<rieit  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  onoe  of  the  Arch- 
hidiop's  free  motion."  In  order  to  meet  the 
scmples  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  in 
favour  of  baptism  by  immersion,  he  had  a 
bapdfltery  ma4e  in  Cranbrook  Church,  where 
it  can  rtiU  be  seen.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  register  to  have  been  only  once 
nsed.  He  is  buried  by  the  vestry  door  of  his 
Choich,  and  a  long  Latin  inscription  is  set 
op  over  tiie  place. 

Jonas,  Justus  [b.  1493,  d.  1555],  prin- 
^paQy  noted  for  his  friend^p  with  Luther. 
He  was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  studied  law  at 
Erfurt,  bat  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to 
theology.  He  helped  to  found  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  was  made  Court  Preacher  at 
Coborg  in  1551.  His  devotion  to  Luther 
^nring  twenty-five  years  was  very  remarkable. 
His  works  are  chiefly  controversiaL  His 
1  IcUen^  which  would  be  of  great  historical 


interest,  have  not  been  collected.    He  died  at 
Eisfeld. 

JoneSy  William,  rector  of  Nayland 
\h.  1726,  d.  1800]j  one  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
divines.  He  was  educated  at  University 
CoUegfe,  Oxford.  From  1765  to  1777  he  held 
the  living  of  Pluckley,  in  Kent.  He  wrote 
and  published  much,  notably  a  valuable  work 
on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  [1767];  A 
Couree  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Interpretation  of 
it  from  the  Scripture  itself  [1788],  in  which 
he  upholds  the  Hutchinsonian  views;  Me- 
moirs of  Bishop  Horne,  his  g^reat  friend  and 
patron  [1795]  ;  A  Letter  to  Three  Unconverted 
Jews  [1799],  and  many  Sermons. 

J(mMt  JoHANN  David,  an  Anabaptist 
fanatic,  b.  at  Bruges  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  d.  1556.  He  was  educated  at  Delft, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
but  falling  in  with  some  Anabaptists  he  took 
up  their  notions  and  started  an  Anabaptist- 
Chiliast-AdAinic  sect,  and  professed  to  be 
their  Messiah.  He  exercised  great  influence 
over  his  followers,  and  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  took  with  him  and  settled  at 
Basle  under  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  con- 
triving that  no  one  should  recognise  in  him 
the  obnoxious  Joris  who  hod  caused  such  dis- 
turbances by  the  publication  of  pamphlets 
dealing  with  mysticism  and  coarse  sensuality 
intermixed.  When  the  truth  was  learnt  after 
his  death,  his  books  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Basle. 

Jortm,  John,  D.D.  [b,  1698,  d.  1770],  an 
admired  and  popular  preacher.  He  was  of 
French  extraction,  his  family  having  come  to 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  held 
no  considerable  preferment  till  1762,  when 
Osbaldeston,  Bishop  of  London,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  8t.  Paul's  and  the  vicarage  of 
Kensington,  where  he  died.  He  was  also 
Archdeacon  of  London.  He  wrote  Remarks 
upon  Ecclesiastical  History  [1751],  Life  of 
Erasmus  [1758],  and  many  sermons  which  dis- 
play originality  of  thought  and  style. 

Joseph  of  AriiwatTupa,  [Glaston- 
BURY ;  Grail,  The  Holy.] 

JosophlUI,  Flatius,  the.Jewish  historian, 
t^as  bom  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  about  37  A.n.  He  was  of  noblo 
birth  both  by  his  father  Matthias,  who  was 
descended  from  the  race  of  high  priests, 
and  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Asmomcans.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  betook  himself  to  study,  living  for  three 
years  with  Banus,  an  Essene.  He  then 
joined  the  Pharisees.  In  64  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  on  account  of  some  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  Governor,  had  sent  prisoners  to 
that  city.      Here^  through  a  Jewish  actor 
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named  Alitynu,  who  was  a  fi&Toimte  with 
Nero,  JoflephuB  was  made  known  to  the 
Empreas  Poppaea,  and  carried  his  point  with 
regard  to  the  priests.  Upon  his  return  to 
Judea  he  was  made  Captain  General  of  the 
Galileans,  and  worthily  dischar^^ed  that  func- 
tion till  the  taking  of  Jotapata,  in  which  town 
he  was.  He  was  forced  to  hide  with  some  of 
his  men  in  a  cavern,  and  was  taken  hy 
Vespasian.  He  would  have  been  delivered 
up  to  Nero,  but  foretold  that  his  captor  should 
gain  the  Empire,  who  therefore  kept  him  in 
easy  confinement  for  three  years.  Josephus 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusiuem, 
and  afterwards  lived  at  Bome,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperors,  he  studied  and 
wrote.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  taken  place  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Trajan  in  97. 

His  works  are : — Hittory  of  the  Jewish  War^ 
which  is  very  trustworthy ;  Jewish  Antiquities^ 
in  books  containing  their  history  up  to  66  a.d.  ; 
his  Autobiography  ;  and  a  work  against  Apion 
of  Alexandria,  entitled  Antiquity  of  the  Jews. 
Other  works  attributed  to  him  are  not 
genuine. 

Jubilate  Deo  [''O  be  joyful  in  God'*].- 
The  100th  Psalm.  At  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1552  this  psalm  was  added  in  its 
present  place  in  the  Morning  Service  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Benedietus,  "  when  that  shall 
happen  to  be  read  in  the  chapter  for  the 
day  or  for  the  Gtospel  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day.*'  Formerly  it  was  sung  as  one  of 
the  psalms  at  Lauds,  and  its  position  then 
corresponds  very  closely  to  its  present  posi- 
tion ;  then  its  place  was  before  the  lesson,  now 
it  comes  after.  It  is  a  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  our  creation  and 
preservation  by  His  mercy.  It  is  most  suit- 
able to  be  used  with  the  Te  Deum  on  occasions 
of  solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  victory  or 
deliverance  from  any  great  periL 

Jubilee.  —  By  the  Levitical  Law  [see 
Leviticus  ixv.  8-18]  every  fiftieth  year  was 
to  be  kept  as  a  jubilee ;  it  was  to  be  a  year  of 
rest  to  the  land,  like  other  Sabbatical  years ; 
no  sowing,  reaping,  or  pruning  of  vines  was 
to  take  place ;  liberty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land  to  all  the  ii^bitants; 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  debts  were  to  be 
forgiven,  and  every  man  was  to  return  to 
his  own  possession.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  "jubilee"  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Hebrew  yohel^  "a  blast 
of  a  trumpet  or  ram's  horn,"  for  it  was  with 
a  blast  of  rams'  horns  that  the  jubilee  was 
to  be  proclaimed.  The  Hebrews  being  the 
servants  of  God,  and  the  land  and  all  that 
they  had  belonging  to  Him,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Jew  to  be  absolute  owner 
of  what  God  had  given  originally  to  another; 
hence  at  every  jubilee,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  tribes  and  families  were  restored 
to    their    original   possessions.     After   the 


Babylonish   Gaptivifj  tiie   Jews  no  km^ 
observed  the  year  of  julnlee.     In  imitahoa 
of   the  Jews  the  Bcmian  OathnJic  Chnrch 
adopted  a  kind  of  jnbilee  in  the  year  1300, 
Boni&oe    VIIL    being   Pope    at  the  time. 
"  Most  full  pardon  of  all  sins  **  was  gianted 
to  all  who  repented,  confessed,  and  made  a 
certain  number  of  visits  to  \he  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Borne ;  the  jubilee 
was,  at  the  same  time,  decreed  to  recur  every 
hundredth  year.  About  two  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  are  said  to  have  resorted  to  Borne  at 
the  first  jubilee.    Pope  Clement  YI.  in  1343 
fixed  the   Jubilee  or  Holy  Year  at  eveiy 
fiftieth  year,  requiring  the  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  Lateran  Church  in  addition  to  the  other 
churches.    Again  in  1389  Urban  YL  altered 
the  jubilee  to  every  thirty-third  year,  that 
being  the  age  of  our  Saviour.     Fmally  the 
date  was  fixed  at  every  twenty-fifth  year  by 
Paul  II.  in  1470,  and  so  it  remains  to  the 
present  time.  These  are  the  c»dinary  jubilees, 
but    in    addition   th»e   are    extraordinary 
jubilees,  which  ma^  be   i^ipointed  at  any 
time  or  on  any  special  occasion,  such  as  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  pope.    The  ordin- 
ary jubilee  lasts  from  Chris^oias  to  Christ- 
mas.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  pilgrims, 
except  from  Italy,  to  resort  to  Rome  to  ob- 
tain the   benefits  of   the  jubilee,  In-  it  is 
extended  the  following  year  to  other  countries. 
Extraordinary  jubilees  do  not  nsoaUy  last  for 
the  whole  year;  they  may  extend  to  the  whole 
Church  or  only  to  a  particolar  country  or 
district  or  town.    The  usual  conditions  for 
sharing  in  the  indulgences  and  pardons  of  a 
jubilee  are:   Fasting  on  three  days  of  tiie 
week,  visiting  certam   specified  churdies  a 
certain  number  of   times,  praying  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  Pope,  confessiug  to 
a   priest,  and  communicating^  at  the  Mass. 
Boniface  IX.  granted  the  privilege  of  holding 
jubilees  to  several  princes  and  monasteries : 
thus  the  monks  of  Canterbory  had  a  jubilee 
every  fifty  years,  when  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  visit  the  tomb   of    Thomas-a- 
Becket.      In  1640  the  Jesuits  celebrated  a 
solemn   jubilee   at    Rome,  that   being  the 
hundredtn  year  from  their  institution. 

Judaists.    [EaioNmBs.] 

Judgment,  Day  of.— The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full  of  declarations  of  coming  judg- 
ments of  God,  sometimes  executed  by  virtue 
of  prerogative  as  King,  sometimes  as  one  of 
the  works  of  the  promised  Messiah.  When 
our  Lord  declared  His  Kingdom  He  spoke 
emphatically  of  this  judgment,  and  ocmnec^ 
it,  not  with  ideas  of  abstract  justice  and  re- 
tribation,  but  with  His  own  especial  work. 
He  (the  Father)  hath  given  Him  (the  Son) 
authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  evident  that  there  have 
been  many  rehearsals  of  the  great  con- 
summating judgment  to  oome.  The  Unguag? 
of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  fall  of  Jenualem 
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in  Matt  xxiv.  cannot  be  taken  as  other  than 
a  prediction  of  jadgment,  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  so  treats  the  downfall  of  Impe- 
rial Rome.  And  we  need  none  to  tell  us 
that  the  judgment  of  God  upon  sin  is  a  part 
of  the  individual  experience.  But  all  creation 
iDoyes  to  "one  far-off  event; "  **  it  is  groaning 
and  travailing,  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God.**  How  far  the  sublime 
passage  which  cloees  the  prophecy  of  Matt, 
izv.  has  been  realised  by  human  imag^ination 
we  cannot  telL  It  is  one  of  the  hidden  things 
of  God.  To  some  writers  that  passage  has 
appeared  as  ^*the  Great  Assize/*  the  ga&ering 
together  in  one  view  all  who  have  ever  lived 
on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Pictorial  art,  as  in 
the  great  pictnre  of  Michel  Angelo,  has 
itriven  to  realise  it,  and  it  is  one  df  the 
commonest  subjects  of  elaborate  sculpture  on 
cathedral  doors.  But  the  inadequacy  of  any 
•odi  attempts  becomes  to  other  interpreters 
an  azgmnent  against  such  views,  which  seem 
to  them,  at  best,  only  parables  of  a  truth  too 
tremendoos  for  the  intellect  or  imagination 
to  grasp.  They  maintain  that  the  prophecy  is 
a  declaration  that,  as  with  individuals  so  with 
Churches  and  with  nations,  thev  are  all 
Raftered  before  the  throne  of  the  Judge. 
Not  only  Christians  but  heathens  are  jud^d 
by  Him  "becanse  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.** 
To  realise  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man 
exalted  to  the  throne  of  Gh)d,— this  is  the 
foondation  of  all  Christian  belief  and  know- 
ledppe.  Thoee  who  have  so  realised  it  can 
wait  for  His  second  coming,  and  humbly  and 
prayerfully  await  the  fulfilment  and  explana- 
^  of  the  profe8si<m  that  then  "  He  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.**    [Eschato- 

MKSY.] 


Jlldicium  JM^ — In  cases  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  direct  evidence  touching  the 
gmH  or  inn'>oence  of  an  accused  person  it  was 
coomumly  believed  in  many  countries  that 
God  Hiinself  wonld  reveal  the  truth  of  the 
iBatter  if  he  was  appealed  to ;  hence  in  many 
of  the  early  heathen  codes  of  law  there  is  an 
Appeal  to  the  **  judicium  Dei,**  the  judgpnent 
of  God.  Even  in  Christian  countries  the 
cnstom  was  retained  till  the  twelfth  oen- 
tnry.  The  methods  of  finding  out  the  **  judi- 
rium  Dei  **  were  such  as  follow :  The  suspected 
pemn  would  wsJk  over  red  hot  ploughshares 
or  Imming  coals,  if  innocent,  without  suffer- 
ing any  harm.  The  Empress  Cunegunde, 
about  the  year  1010,  is  said  to  have  success- 
fully passed  through  this  ordeal  and  thus 
established  her  innocence.  Another  method 
^  for  the  suspected  person  to  thrust  his  arm 
mto  boihng  water.  Then  there  was  the  cold 
water  ordttl :  a  man  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  if  he  floated 
he  was  considered  g^^ty,  if  he  sank  he  was 
innocent.  The  trial  by  combat,  in  which  the 
vanquished  was  considered  gruilty,  survived  all 
the  other  fonns  of  finding  out  the  **  judicium 


Dei.*'  Trials  of  this  sort  were  usually  held 
in  churches  in  the  presence  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  judges,  preceded  by  three  days* 
fasting,  confession,  communion,  and  many 
adjurations  and  ceremonies. 

Jndson,  Adonikam,  the  first  of  American 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  names  in  missionary  history,  was 
bom  in  New  England  in  1788 ;  died  at  sea, 
April  1 2th,  1 850.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  youth  nro- 
fessed  infidelity ;  but  afterwards  returned  to 
Christianity,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  missionary.  He  was  the  first  missionary 
appointed  for  Burmah,  whither  he  was  sent 
by  Felix  Carey.  Tliis  mission  was  the 
result  of  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  in 
1810  by  Judson  and  others  for  support  from 
his  native  country  instead  of  from  Euro- 
pean societies,  and  which  was  answered  by 
the  institution  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  [Missions.]  Judson  and  his 
wife  arrived  after  many  hardships  in  Burmah 
in  1812  with  four  other  missionaries,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  succeeded  in 
converting  the  natives,  and  meanwhile  they 
suffered  greatiy  from  cholera  and  fevers.  In 
1824  Bangoon  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  Burmese  people  suspected  the  mission- 
aries of  having  plotted  against  them ;  Judson 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  many  months, 
and  anxiety  for  his  safety  caused  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1826.  They  had  previously  lost 
both  their  children  from  the  unbealthinees  of 
the  climate.  Judson*s  labours  had  by  this 
time  met  with  more  success,  and  in  1834  he 
married  again  and  removed  to  Moulmein.  Here 
he  baptised  hundreds  of  Burmese  converts, 
and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  native  lan- 
guage. In  1845  his  wife's  health  completely 
gave  way,  and  they  set  out  for  America ;  but 
fliie  died  on  the  way,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
his  missionary  work,  taking  with  him  his 
third  wife,  and  settled  again  at  Bangoon, 
where  mission  work  was  much  needed.  In 
1849  he  became  so  seriously  ill  that  a  sea- 
voyage  was  prescribed,  and  he  set  sail  for  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  but  died  during  the  voyage. 
His  last  literary  work  was  a  Burmese  dic- 
tionary, which  he  continued  to  work  at  till 
his  death. 

Jiurgemaat  or  Jagg6maat.>-A  town 
in   Onssa,  Bengal,  fomous    as    one   of    the 

frincipal  places  of  pilg^mage  in  India, 
ts  temple,  containing  an  idol  of  VisknUf 
the  Hindoo  god,  is  annuaUy  visited  by 
upwards  of  a  million  pilgrims.  A  legend 
says  that  this  image  appeared  out  of  the 
water  to  a  certain  Rajah,  and  that  he  was 
told  to  build  it  a  temple  and  worship  it.  The 
present  temple  was  finished  in  1198,  during 
the  time  of  the  fomous  Rajah  Anang  Bhim 
Deo.  The  name  of  the  temple  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sansorit  word  Jaggandtha — i.e.  "The 
Lord  of  the  World.**    Another  name  for  the 
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image  iB  Kri^hnm.  It  Ib  a  carved  block  of 
wo<^  painted  black,  and  of  a  hideous  coiin- 
tenanoe.  Two  other  images  share  the  temple 
—Sipaf  white ;  and  Sudhadra,  yellow.  The 
festival  is  kept  in  March,  and  then  these  idols 
are  dragged  out  in  procession,  each  on  an 
enormous  car  of  great  weight,  Juggernaut's 
being  the  largest  and  heaviest.  The  devotees 
work  Uiemselves  up  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  many  of  them  cast  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  are  cri^shed  to 
death,  their  self-sacritice  being  greeted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd.  Revolting  in- 
decency and  horrible  cruelty  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  this  worship.  There  are 
many  temples  to  this  idol  in  India,  but  the 
atrocities  of  the  worship  are  far  less  than  they 
were,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Europeans. 

Julia,  ^M  was  a  virgin  martyr  of 
Carthage.  This  town  being  taken  in  439 
by  Gtenseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  Julia  was 
sold  for  a  slave,  and  carried  into  Syria.  The 
merchant  who  bought  her  sold  her  to 
Eusebius,  another  rich  merchant.  Julia 
served  him  faithfully  and  well,  and  spent  all 
the  time  not  employed  in  his  business  in 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
merdiant  embarked  with  her  for  Gaul ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Corsica  he 
went  nn  shore  to  take  part  in  an  idolatrous 
festival.  Julia  refused  to  be  present,  and 
spoke  strongly-  against  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies. Felix,  governor  of  tne  island,  heard 
of  this,  and  questioned  Eusebius,  who  an- 
swered that  she  was  a  Christian,  but  that  she 
served  him  so  well  that  he  would  not  give  her 
up.  Felix  was  determined  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  so  when  Eusebius  was  sleeping  he 
captured  her,  and  ordered  her  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  Julia  refused,  on  which  the 
governor  oixiered  her  hair  to  be  torn  off,  and 
then  she  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet.  The  monks 
of  the  island  of  Gorgon  carried  off  her  body, 
and  put  it  in  a  rich  tomb,  where  it  remained 
till  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards,  re- 
moved it  to  Brescia,  763.  Uer  festival  is 
kept  on  May  22nd. 

JuliaUy  Flavius  Claudtts,  sumamed 
*'  the  Apostate**'  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius,  half-brother  of  Constantino  the 
Groat,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  331. 
He  and  his  brother  Ghillus  were  saved 
when  the  rest  of  Constantino's  family  were 
massacred  by  Constantino  II.  because  they 
were  considered  too  young  to  be  dangerous. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith 
with  his  brother,  in  the  palace  of  the  Cappa- 
docian  kings,  near  Caesarea.  One  of  his 
teachers  was  Mardonius,  a  heathen,  though 
he  professed  Christianity  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  350  he  studied  under 
the  gframmarian  Nicocles  and  the  historian 
Eubolius,  both  men  of  the  same  t>'pe.  When 
he  went  to  Athens  to  study  he  was  attracted 
by  pagan  philosophy,  and  thus  in  his  heart 


he  became  an  apostate,  but  could  not  declare 
the  change  because  his  cousin,  the  Em- 
peror, was  a  zealous  Christian ,  so  Julian  and 
Gallus  took  part  in  the  services  and  were 
readers.  Gallus  had  married  Coottfantina, 
Constantius's  sister,  who  led  her  husband  on 
to  commit  treason,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 
In  355  Julian  married  Helena,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  was  made  Ciesar,  and  became  Governor 
of  GauL  He  soon  showed  that,  in  spite  of 
his  studious  habits,  he  was  possessed  of  great 
military  talents.  He  relieved  .Gaul  of  its 
enemies,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire.  Constantius,  who  was  engatged  in  a 
less  successful  war  against  the  Persians,  became 
jealous,  and  ordered  Julian  to  send  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  army.  Julian  was  about 
to  obey,  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their 
favourite  leader,  whom  they  proclaimed 
Emperor.  He  received  the  title  with  great 
reluctanoe,  as  it  is  said,  and  wrote  to  ask  the 
Emperor's  sanction.  Constantiua  was  very 
indignant,  and  ordered  Julian  to  lay  aside  his 
title,  which  the  latter  refused  to  do.  The 
Persian  War  prevented  Constantius  from 
marching  against  his  rival,  who  took  advant- 
age of  his  absence  by  making  himself  master 
d!  Illyricum.  The  Emperor,  on  hearing  this, 
inarched  towards  Europe,  but  died  soddenly 
in  Cilicia,  and  Julian  was  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  36 1 .  Then 
he  took  off  the  mask,  and  proclaiooied  that  he 
was  a  heathen.  His  first  act  was  to  pabKi^  an 
edict  proclaiming  full  liberty  of  conscience;  but 
he  at  onoe  began  to  try,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  undermine  the  Christian  faith.  The 
churches  were  shut  up,  the  heathen  temples 
reopened,  and  all  the  places  of  honour  were 
given  by  preference  to  the  heathens.  A 
religious  persecution  began  in  the  provinces, 
at  which  Julian  looked  on  with  indiffierence. 
He  also  wished  to  revive  heathen  literature, 
and  himself  led  the  way  by  writing  orations 
in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
sun.  He  delighted  in  dissensioDS  among 
the  Christians,  recalled  all  the  heretics, 
and  restored  the  Donatists  to  their  places  in 
Africa.  As  a  further  insult  to  the  Church,  he 
patronised  the  Jews,  and  issued  an  edict  for 
the  restoration  of  their  Temple.  Bui  the  wont 
blow  of  all  that  the  Christians  reoetved  was 
the  school  law  of  362,  which  ord^^  that  all 
who  desired  to  teach  should  gain  permissioo 
from  secular  authorities,  which  was  really 
from  him,  and  thus  Christians  were  prevented 
from  teaching.  He  erected  lai^  public 
schools,  where  the  young  were  instructed  in 
the  Pagan  religion  and  customs.  He  intended 
also  to  build  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor, 
but  did  not  live  to  carry  out  these  designs. 
In  362  he  went  to  Antioch  to  prepare  himiM>lf 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Penians.  He 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  consulted  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  who 
promised  him  certain  victory.  He  set  out 
with  an  army  of  about  65,000  men,  crossed 
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the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  advanced  to 
Ctesphon:  but  here  the  Persians  came  up 
and  attacked  him.  Julian  repulsed  the 
enemy  several  times,  but  at  last  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  his  side,  June  26th,  363. 
There  are  reports  given  of  his  last  hours, 
that  on  receiving  the  wound  he  cried  out, 
''Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean.*'  But 
Gibbon  rejects  this,  and  apparently  on  good 
grounds. 

Julian's  works  consist  of  orations,  satires, 
The  CatsM-t,  and  MUopogon^  a  satire  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed 
him  for  his  neglected  attire  and  austere 
habits.  His  accounts  of  his  Gaulish  and 
German  campaigns  have  been,  unfortunately, 
lost  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  possessed 
many  good  qualities,  was  a  learned  man,  and 
a  brave  and  wise  soldier.  He  was  more  at- 
tached to  philosophy  than  to  religion,  and 
could  more  readily  believe  in  things  which 
appealed  to  his  intellect  than  those  which 
spoke  to  the  heart. 

Julius,  Pope.    [Popes.] 

Jvmpers. — A  sect  of  Welsh  Methodists. 
In  the  early  days  of  Welsh  Methodism  the 
ill-regnlatedLravings  of  some  of  their  preachers 
80  excited  their  hearers  that  the  practice  of 
jompiiig  or"  leaping  for  joy  "  fLuke  vi.  23] 
WIS  a  dkaractenstic  feature  of  their  meet- 
ingt.  The  more  thoughtful  and  educated  Me- 
thodists have  always  discouraged  this  strange 
CQstom ;  but  it  has  found  a  defender  in  Mr. 
William  Williams,  the  Welsh  poet,  and  has 
not  even  yet  quite  died  out  The  sect  de- 
fends the  practice  on  the  passage  in  St.  Luke, 
quoted  above,  and  on  2  Samuel  vi.  16— "The 
King  of  Israel  danced  and  leaped  before 
the  Lord."  The  custom  has  also  spread  to 
Americaf  where  a  somewhat  similar  sect — ^the 
Shakers — were  already  in  existence.  When 
the  people  were  roused  to  a  state  of  unhealthy 
excitement  they  would  continue  jumping  un- 
til they  were  quite  exhausted,  after  the  manner 
of  the  dancing  Dervishes. 

JvriaiL,  PiBRBB,  a  great  controversialist, 
VBsborn  in  1637,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Proteet- 
uit  minister  at  Mer.  ^e  was  educated  in 
HoDand  and  England  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Hivet  and  Dn  Moulin,  his  undee. 
He  was  ordained  in  England,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Mer  to  assist  his  fatiier.  He  next 
vent  to  Sedan,  where  he  was  Divinity  and 
Hebrew  Professor.  In  1681,  the  University 
being  taken  out  of  Protestant  hands,  Jurien 
went  to  Bouen,  and  thence  to  Hotterdam, 
where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology. 
He  died  in  1713. 

Jurien  wrote  many  works,  which  were  very 
popular  on  account  of  the  profound  learning 
they  display.  The  chief  are : — A  Treatiae  on 
I>nolioH  :  Defence  of  the  MoralUy  of  the  Be- 
firmed  Church  "  ( written  in  answer  to  Ar- 
nauJd's  MoratUp  Destroyed  b^  the  Cahmiste); 


Frewervative  againet  Change  m  Belipion, 
levelled  against  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
who  had  lately  brought  out  an  £xpotition  of 
the  Catholic  Faith^  a  work  which  had  been 
the  means  of  converting  many  to  Catholicism. 
Jurien  accused  Bossuet  of  faJsehood  and  dis- 
honesty ;  and  Bossuet  answered  by  charging 
his  antagonist  with  Socinianism.  Jurien  also 
wrote  Letters  agmnet  Maimbourg^t  Hietory  of 
Calvinism,  The  Last  Eforts  of  Oppreseed  Jnno* 
eencCf  A  Treatise  on  the  Churchy  A  History  of 
the  Jews,  A  Treatise  on  Mystical  Theology,  and 
A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse^  in  which  he 
predicted  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
in  France  during  the  year  1686.  Jurien  had 
a  warm  controversy  wUh  Boyle,  Basnage,  and 
Saurin. 

^urisdictioil  [Lat.  Jus  dicere,  ''to  ad-  . 
minister  the  law  "].— Jurisdiction  is  exercised 
by  such  as  have  committed  to  them  public 
authority  over  others  for  their  rule  and  go- 
vernment. Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
divided  into  two  heads:  p.]  voluntary — i.e. 
as  in  ordination,  where  men,  by  voluntarily 
taking  Holy  Orders,  render  themselves  subject 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  the  oonstituted 
Episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  [ii.]  contentious, 
as  in  questions  relating  to  errors  in  doctrine 
or  morals,  where  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  authority  to  decide  the  matter  and  en- 
force penalties.  Again,  jurisdiction  may  be 
either  ordinary  or  delegated.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  Pope  alone  exercises  ordinary 
jurisdiction;  all  other  jurisdiction  Ib  dele- 
gated by  him  to  bishops,  legates,  or  other 
officials.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is 
held  that  all  the  bishops  exercise  ordinar}^ 
jurisdiction,  conferred  upon  them  by  Christ 
through  His  Apostles  and  their  successors  at 
consecration.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion is,  however,  limited,  and  regulated  b^ 
Canons  of  General  Councils  and  by  Ecclesi- 
astical laws.  Thus  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  his  own  diocese.  Owing  to  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  England, 
the  Royal  assent  must  be  obtained  before  a 
bishop  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  officer  oan 
exercise  his  jurisdiction.  The  bishop's  juris- 
diction is  often  delected  in  contentious 
matters  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Tbe 
jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  the  oountry,  but  the 
Ecclesiastical  judge  is,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, ap^inted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power — e.g.  vicars-general,  officials  principal, 
chancellors,  etc. 

7lUltifioittiO]l-~The  exact  signification 
of  the  words  justification  and  justified,  which 
occur  repeatedly  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  has 
been  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. That  they  imply  a  state  in  which 
the  sinner,  by  reason  of  the  redemption 
effected  by  Christ,  is  become  acceptable  to 
God,  is  not  disputed;  but  two  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  way  in  which  this 
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ae>*eptablene88  is  brought  about.  These  views 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :^the  one,  that  God 
aeeouHtt  the  sinner  to  be  righteous  because 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him ; 
the  other,  that  Gt>d  makM  the  sinner  righteous 
b^  infiuiHjf  the  righteousness  of  Ghnst  into 
him.  *  In  tiie  former  case,  the  word  "  justify  " 
is  used  in  the  forensic  sense  of  <*  acquit," 
"pronounce  g^iltlen;**  and,  although  the 
primary  sig^fication  of  the  Greek  verb  is 
♦*to  make  righteous,**  yet  it  is  frequently 
found  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
accounting  or  regarding  a  perton  <u  righteoue. 
Thus  in  Luke  x.  29  we  have :  "  He,  willing 
to  justify  himself** — •.#.  wishing  to  make 
himself  out  righteous;  xvi.  16:  '*Ye  are 
tixey  that  iustify  yourselves  before  men  **—».*. 
present  the  appearance  of  righteous  men; 
vii.  29  :  "  All  the  people  justified  God  ** — i.e, 
acknowledged  God*s  justice ;  xviii.  14  :  *'  This 
man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other'*  —  i.e.  counted  righteous 
before  G^  ;  Matt.  xii.  37  :  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified  **  —  i.e,  acquitted. 
In  all  these  sentences  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance,  or  approbation 
— i.e,  in  a  legal  or  judicial  sense.  And  the 
same  is  to  be  observed  of  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament — e.g.  Deut.  xxv.  1,  1  Kings  viii. 
32,  Prov.  xvii.  16,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  instance  of  its  use  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  sense  of  "  making  righteous.**  The 
usage  of  the  word  elsewhere  is,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  terms 
fustijieation  and  to  Justify ^  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  imply  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  to  the  sinner,  rather  than  the  infution 
of  righteousness  into  him ;  and  to  this  view 
support  is  said  to  be  given  both  by  detached 
expressions,  and  also  by  the  whole  course  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
epistle.  It  is  stated  [iv.  9]  that  Abraham's 
faith  was  reckoned  for  righteousness ;  in  iiL 
24-26,  the  remission  of  sins  is  equivalent  to 
the  act  ol  justifying ;  while  in  v.  18  condemnor 
tion  and  justijieation  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  Moreover,  St.  Paul's  arg^ument  is 
that  all  have  sinned — ail,  Jews  as  well  as 
G^tiles;  all  are  condemned  by  a  law,  the 
Jews  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Gentiles  by  the 
law  of  nature  under  which  thev  lived.  All, 
without  exception,  need  release  from  this  con- 
demnation. This  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
works  of  a  law,  whether  of  Moses  or  of 
nature,  because  it  is  throiigh  law  that  the 
condemnation  has  passed  upon  all  men.  G<k1 
has  revealed  the  remedy.  It  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  them  that  believe — that  is  to  say, 
justification.  And  Justijieation  being  thus 
contrasted  with  eondemnaiion,  must  mean 
pardon  for  sins  committed  and  deliverance 
nnom  condemnation  incurred;  such  pardon 
and  deliverance  are  implied  in  imputed 
righteousness,  but  not  in  infused  or  imparted 


righteousness.  St.  Paul's  teaching  therefore 
appears  to  be  that  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  is  effected  by  the  imputing  to  him  the 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

A  further  controversy  with  regard  to 
justification,  disputes  whether  the  instrmnent 
by  which  man  receives  justification  from 
God  is  faith  alone,  or  faith  in  conjunction 
with  the  Christian  graces  of  charity.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  St.  Paul's  arg^ument  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  is  directed  against 
the  doctrine  that  justification  oonld  be  claimed 
by  merit,  through  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  This  leads  nim  to  the  predae  statement, 
**  We  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
apart  from  the  works  of  the  law"  [iiL  28, 
Rev.  Vers.] ;  but  the  same  Apostle  in  his 
epistle  to  Titus,  iii.  8,  in  dose  connection 
with  the  words  "justified  by  His  grace," 
writes,  "  Faithful  is  the  saying,  and  eonoem- 
ing  these  things  I  will  that  thou  afiinn  con- 
fidently, to  the  end  that  they  which  have 
believed  God  may  be  careful  to  maintain 
good  works."  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  con- 
cerned to  separate  works  from  faith,  except 
where  any  claims  of  merit  and  worth  are 
founded  upon  them.  The  distinction  is 
drawn  plainhr  by  Hooker,  Book  v..  Appendix, 

S.  663:  <*To  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
eath  for  the  remission  of  sins  we  tetuch  fisith 
alone  to  be  necessary,  whereby  it  is  not  onr 
meaning  to  separate  thereby  faith  from  any 
other  quality  or  duty  which  God  requireth  to 
be  matched  therewith,  but  from  fEdth  to 
,  seclude,  in  Justification^  the  fellowship  of 
worth  through  precedent  works.  Nor  doth 
any  faith  iustify,  but  that  wherewith  there  is 
joined  both  hope  and  love.  Yet  justified  we 
are  by  faith  alone,  because  there  is  no  man 
whose  works  in  whole  or  in  particular  can 
make  him  righteous  in  God's  sight.'*  And 
the  homily  on  salvation.  Part  I.,  pate  the 
matter  thus :  '<  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  re- 
pentance, hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  eveiy  man 
that  is  justified;  but  it  shutteth  them  out 
from  the  <ifice  of  justifying."  Having  regard 
on  the  one  hand  to  St.  PauPs  words — Rom. 
iii.  24,  "  Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace ;  *• 
ch.  iii.  28,  **  Justified  by  faiib.  apart  from  the 
works  of  the  law;"  ch.  v.  1,  *' Justified  by 
faith ;  '*  ch.  v.  9,  "  Justified  by  His  blood  ;  ^* 
and  Gal.  ii.  16,  *' Justified  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  not  through  the  works  ot  the  law  ;  **  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  his  positive  assertion — 
1  Cor.  xiii.  2 — ^that  faith  is  worthless  unless 
conjoined  with  love,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
instrument  of  justification  is  faith  alone,  but 
such  faith  only  as  is  productive  of  good  works, 
or,  at  least,  is  capable  of  producing  them 
where  the  opportunity  is  g^ven.  Regarding 
justification  then  as  the  imputation  c^  Christ's 
righteousness  to  the  sinner,  and  faith  as  the 
instrument  by  which  the  sinner  receives 
justification,  it  is  concluded  further  that  justi- 
fication is  the  fpee  gift  of  Gk>d,  and  that  ita 
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meritorious  cause  is  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ — '*Who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification."  Man  is  put  in 
poewssion  of  this  free  gift  through  the  opera- 
ti<m  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [1  Cor.  vi.  11],  who  is 
thus  the  efficient  cause  of  justification.  The 
Church  holds  that  the  channels  of  the  convey- 
ance of  this  g^  are  those  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  especially  the 
Sacnment  of  Baptism  [see  Bom.  vi.  4-8] — 
"We  were  buried  therefore  with  Him  through 
baptism  into  death.  ...  He  that  hath  died 
18  justified  from  sin ; "  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  **  But  ye 
were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye 
were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  ;  **  Titus 
iii  6-7»  etc  ;  and  iaiih.  is  the  internal  instru- 
ment by  which  man  becomes  the  **  recipient  of 
God's  bounty."  While,  however,  we  dis- 
tinguish between  ^*  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness '*~^t.tf.  justification — and  '*the 
infusion  of  His  righteousness'* — t.^.,  sanoti- 
ficatioD — such  a  phrase  as  **  justification  of 
/(A**  [Rom.  V.  18]  makes  it  plain  that, 
while  justification  and  sanctification  are  dis- 
tinct, they  are  not  separate ;  the  making 
righteous  follows  on  the  accounting  righteous ; 
where  justification  is  accepted,  there  sancti- 
fication Trill  follow.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
rabject,  that  there  is  no  opposition  between 
Si.  Paul's  language  about  justification  ''by 
faith  apart  from  the  works  of  the  Law,"  and 
that  uMd  by  St.  James,  who  writes  that  **  by 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  only  by 
^ith."  The  two  Apostles  treat  the  subject 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  the  works 
ipofcen  of.  by  the  latter  are  not  the  works  of 
the  Lnw,  bat  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  a 
Hvely  faith.  Both  wonld  hold  that  faith,  to 
be  justifyingf  faith,  must  be,  not  dead,  but 
Hring  and.  prodnctive. 

JlUrtin. — A  Father  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  commonly  known  as  Justin  Martyr. 
He  was  bom  at  Sidiem  (Neapolis),  in  Samaria, 
probably  of  Gentile  parents.  In  early  life  he 
examined  in  turn  the  principles  of  eadi  of  the 
chief  schools  of  philosophy,  but  found  them  all 
unsatisfactory.  The  Stoic  could  tell  him  no- 
thing of  tiie  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  Peri- 
patetic preceptor  was  too  eager  to  fix  the 
price  of  his  instmctions,  the  Pythagorean 
required  previous  acquaintance  with  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  The  Platonic  was, 
lor  a  time,  more  successful  in  satisfying  his 
craving  mind ;  but,  one  day,  while  he  was 
walking  on  the  seashore,  absorbed  in  medi- 
tation, he  met  an  aged  man,  who  directed 
him  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Books,  some 
of  which  were  more  ancient  than  the  writings 
of  any  philosopher,  advising  him  at  the  same 
time  to  pray  t^t  the  gates  of  light  might  be 
opened  to  hnn.  Justin  did  so,  and  found  that 
the  only  sure  philoeophy  was  contained  in  the 
IKvine  Scriptures, 
B«L.-19» 


Justin  was  the  author  of  several  works. 
Besides  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew,  from 
which  the  above  account  of  his  early  life  is 
obtained,  his  most  notable  writings  are  his 
two  Apologies.  In  the  first  apology,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  [about  a.d. 
140],  he  gives  an  account  of  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  char^  against  its  followers,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  integrity  of  their  life. 
It  was  probably  this  appeal  which  induced 
the  £mi>eror  to  issue  an  edict  commanding 
that  Christians  should  not  be  disturbed,  ana 
that  informers  against  them  should  be  pun- 
ished. In  the  second  apology,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of 
Pius,  Justin  complains  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  He  states  that  the  immediate 
occasion  for  the  apology  was  the  fact  that  two 
Christians,  Ptolemy  and  Lucius,  had  lately 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Prefect  Urbicius,  not 
for  any  specific  crime,  but  merely  for  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Christian.  Justin  himself 
expects  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
through  one  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  who,  though 
totally  ignorant  of  their  character,  accuses 
the  Christians  of  atheism  and  impiety. 

Justin's  anticipation  of  death  was  soon 
realised,  and  he  earned  his  surname  of 
"Martyr "  about  a.d.  163. 

Amongst  his  other  works  are  a  Treatise 
against  Heretics^  now  lost,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Monarchy  of  God,  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Several  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  are  usually  considered  spurious,  e.g.  An 
Exposition  of  the  Faith,  Questions  to  the  Oen^ 
tiles,  and  Answers  to  Questions  to  the  Orthodox. 

JnstiniaiL  I.,  called  <*the  Great,"  a  famous 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  \b.  483,  Emp. 
527,  d.  567],  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Persians,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  and  for 
reconquering  Italy  to  the  Empire.  The 
great  glory  of  Justinian  reposes  on  the  legis- 
lative works  undertaken  in  his  reign.  He 
commissioned  ten  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Empire  to  collect  and  abridge  the  different 
codes  of  Roman  jurinprudence,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  no  leas  than  four  pub- 
lications came  forth  : — 

1st.  The  Code  [528],  a  collection  of  imperial 
institutions,  in  twelve  books. 

2nd.  The  Institutes  [5331,  which  reduced 
the  whole  system  of  Boman  law  to  elementary 
principles,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

3rd.  The  Pandects,  or  Digest  [638],  a  com- 
pilation in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian, 
Theodosian,  and  Hermogenian  codes,  besides 
two  thoilsand  treatises  on  jurisprudence. 

4th.  The  Novels,  or  Authentics  [541],  a 
collection  of  recent  laws  issued  by  Justinian. 

Justinian  built  a  great  number  of  churches, 
above  all  that  of  St.  Sophia,  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  architecture. 

JustlUI*  a  Boroan  monk,  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  succeeded  Mellitus 
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in  the  archbishopric  of  Oanterbmy  [624-627]. 
He  made  Paulinus  Bishop  of  the  J^orthum- 
brianB,  who  converted  King  Edwin  and  many 
of  his  subjectB,  and  afterwards  had  the  See  of 
York. 

JiUCOBy  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b.  1582,  d.  1663],  was  bom  at 
Chichester,  educated  at  8t.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  President  in 
1621.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  Charles  I.  made  him  Dean  of 
Worcester,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in  1633 
Bishop  of  London ;  and  finally,  in  1635,  Lord 
Treasurer,  which  station  he  filled  to  the 
general  content.  He  was  selected  by  the 
King  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold  and  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  him,  and  to  him 
Charles  uttered  the  mjnsterious  word,  "  Ke- 
member.**  In  1660  Charles  £1.  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1663, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  John^s  College,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor,  as  he 
was  also  to  St  Paul's  and  Lambeth  Palace. 
He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  piety, 
and  sweetness  of  temper. 


ZajjMb.    [Mahombtakism.] 

Zaat,  Emmanuel  [b.  1724,  d.  1804].— 
This  g^reat  philosopher  and  metaphysician  may 
be  called  the  father  of  modem  German  theo- 
logy, Germany  has  always  been  a  home  of 
deep  thought  and  inquiry.  Even  in  medisBval 
times  it  ^oduced  the  great  mystics,  such  as 
Tauler.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  begat 
the  Reformation,  and  out  of  the  same  source, 
namely,  profound  meditation  upon  things 
TisTb^e  and  invisible,  not  as  seen  through  the 
media  of  the  Church  or  of  evidences,  but 
through  converse  of  the  personal  soul  with 
God.  The  Church  of  Bome  was  obnoxious, 
as  resting  its  claims  on  tradition ;  the  seven- 
teenth century  Deism  of  England  and 
France,  as  resting  upon  apologetic  evidences. 
So  far  from  G^^miany  rejecting  either  on 
religious  grounds,  it  was  because  each  pro- 
fessed a  religious  object  that  it  was  accepted 
at  all.  When  the  claims  of  each  were 
pronounced  insufficient,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  find  a  new  ground  fco*  faith,  namely,  the 
internal  reason.  Scripture  was  to  be  accepted 
on  the  gfround  that  i{  was  in  harmony  with 
that,  not  that  it  came  with  external  proofs 
in  its  hands.  This  is  the  orig^  of  what  is 
known  to  us  as  German  Rationalism. 

Kant  was  bom  and  educated  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  1770  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  his  University.  He  was 
so  attached  to  his  native  place  that  he  hardly 
ever  left  it  all  his  long  ufe,  and  never  to  go 
any  distance.      He  never  married.      It  was 


not  until  he  was  fifty-seven  years  old  tiiat  he 
published  the  great  work  which  f  onoed  the 
oasis  of  his  philosophy,  Zritik  der  Mtmn 
Vernmrfl  ["Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason"]. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  splendid  lectoier, 
illustrating  from  travels,  novels,  all  kinds  of 
literature,  with  wonderful  profusion,  and  pos- 
sessed of  such  humour  that  he  would  keep  a 
whole  table  in  a  roar,  while  he  preserved  his 
own  gravity  unshaken.  Butnosignofhamour 
or  lightness  appears  in  his  book.    He  writes 
with  deep  gravity,  as  though  cognisant  of  the 
serious  interest  of  his  subject.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  kind  of  oonspectus  of  this  great 
work  here.  Kant's  philosophy  was  opposed  to 
that  of  Hume  on  one  side  and  to  the  later  views 
of  Paley  on  the  other.    We  will  quote  F.  D. 
Maurice's  admirable  summary : — *'  All  three 
start  from  the  moral  ground.  All  three  regard 
speculation,  philosophical  or  theological,  as 
important  oidy  for  moral  enda.     Hume  lays 
his  ethical  groundwork  in  an  easy  happinen 
mainly  social,  but  which  permits  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  free  exercise  of  thought  to  those 
who  like  that  amusement.    To  remove  im- 
pediments from  this  happineae   he  devotes 
himself  to  abstruse  philosophy;   he   sweeps 
away  the  doctrine  of  causality,  the  belief  m 
miracles,  8iq>ematural  fears  and  hopes  gener- 
ally.   Paley  lays  his  ethical  groundwork  also 
in  happiness,  but  not  exactly  in  easy  social 
happiness.    The  world  must  be  kept  in  order. 
This  polity  of  nations  must  be  apheld.    There 
must  be  a  motive  violent  enough  to  hinder 
men  from  doing  mischief.    The  Will  of  Qod, 
which  Hume  had  thrown  aside,  is  necessary 
for  these  purposes.    Such  a  Will  must  some- 
how be  proved  (miracles  Paley   thinks  the 
only  sufficient  proof)  to  have  given  laws  to 
man,  and  to  have  confirmed  those  laws  with 
sanctions  of  fear  and  hope.  Such  a  Will  must 
somehow  be  proved  (Paley  thinks  the  adapta- 
tions of  works  to  different  ends  a  sufficient 
proof)  to  have  designed  our  world.     Kant  is 
no  fine  gentleman.    He  has  no  special  voca- 
tion as  uie  protector  of  drawing-rooms  from 
reproaches  of  conscience  or  fears  of  the  future. 
Neither  does  he  perceive  that  it  is  bis  function 
to  provide  the  policeman  with  those  reproaches 
and  fears  to  assist  him  in  his  work.    But  he 
has   a  strong    oonviction  that    there   w  an 
authority  over  him,  which  does  not  suspend 
his  lib^y,  but  without  obedience  to  which 
he  cannot  enjoy  his  liberty.     The  existeooe 
of  this  law  for  himself  and  for  his  kind— for 
himself  as  one  of  a  kind — ^makes  morality 
possible  and  real  for  him.     He  devotes  him- 
self to  abstract  philosophy  like  Hume,  abo 
with  a  moral  end  always  before  him.     But 
the  results  are  different,  as  the  starting  point 
was  different.    He  accepts  all  Hiime*s  pwntiv* 
statements  so  far  as  they  assert  the  dignity  of 
experience,  so  &r  as  they  make  that  the  key 
to  knowledge.     He  accepts  Hume's  fwy«<tM 
statements  so  far  as  they  show  the  bawlee- 
nees  of  attempts  to  draw  prinoiples  out  of 
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experience,  which  are  not  in  it.  He  says  more 
than  had  ever  been  said  before  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  He  Mtys  more 
than  had  ever  been  Haid  before  of  the  help- 
lesneaa  of  mere  speculation.  But  all  tins 
searching  oriticiBm,  all  this  denial  lead  us  at 
last  to  the  conclusion,  adopted  without  a 
single  theological  prejudice,  arrived  at  by 
casting  all  such  prejudices  aside,  that  there 
are  eternal  grounds  of  morality,  that  they 
have  their  basis  in  an  Eternal  Being,  that 
oonformity  with  them  is  the  condition  of 
iiian*s  eternal  blessedness.** 

The  rationalising  arguments  for  the  being 
of  a  Qod  which  had  been  adduced  by  the 
Deists,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  Paley's 
natural  theology,  being  rejected  by  Kant,  he 
pot  forth  another,  namely,  the  needs  of  our 
moral  nature.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
within  us  necessitates  our  freedom.  Con- 
science says  you  ought,  therefore  you  can. 
Nevertheless,  reason  tells  us  we  are  not  free. 
How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solved — the  voice 
of  conscience  against  the  testimony  of  fact  f 
It  can  only  be  solved  by  the  conclusion  that 
the  vcnce  of  oonsdenoe  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
future,  that  we  have  instincts  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  temporal  ends.  Therefore 
there  must  be  a  life  beyond  this,  and  a  law  in 
whose  light  the  soul  shall  find  its  perfect 
freedom.  This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
name  Transcendentalism  has  been  given.  It 
was  taken  up  and  put  into  Knglish  methods  of 
thought  by  Coleridge,  and  is  the  basis  of  a 
great  livingschool  ot  English  divines.  Upon 
this  basis  Kant  proceed^  to  construct  his 
theory  of  Christianity.  But  setting  aside  all 
external  authority,  as  he  did,  his  reconstruc- 
tion was  simply  an  adaptation  to  his  precon- 
ceived ideas,  executed  by  cuttinp^  away 
whatever  objective  focts  stood  in  its  way. 
Ihe  historicakl  Christ  might  be  true,  but  was 
not  a  necessity ;  the  ideal  Christ  sufficed,  as 
repieaenting  the  necessary  truth.  "  It  would 
be  unjust,"  says  Dr.  Matheson  in  his  ex- 
cellent handbook  to  the  study  of  (German 
theology,  '*  to  deny  that  the  Kantian  philo- 
scmhy  has  great  and  lasting  merits,  and  has 
left  a  chum  to  the  g^titude  of  alL  ...  It 
has  indirectly  borne  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  for  it  has  shown  that  the  ideas 
of  Christianity  are  eternal  ideas,  that  the 
historical  framework  is  the  expression  and 
embodiment  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the 
hunri^in  heart." 

Karaites. — ^A  Jewish  sect  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
rejecting  the  Babbinical  interpretations  and 
the  Cabbaui  [q'^v^O*  '^^  Talmud  appearing 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
more  sensible  among  the  Jews  were  disgusted 
tt  the  ridiculous  fables  with  which  it  abounded. 
About  750  Anan,  a  BHb^'lonish  Jew,  declared 
openly  for  the  written  word  of  €k>d  alone, 
exdosive  of  all  tradition;  he  accepted  only 


the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible  which  are 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  This  declaration  pro- 
duced a  schism ;  those  who  upheld  the  Tal- 
mud, being  almost  aU  Kabbis,  were  called 
Badbmisttf  and  those  who  rejected  traditions 
were  called  KaraUs*  or  SeriptitrUttf  from  the 
Babylonish  word  karai,  scripture.  The  Ka- 
raites have  never  been  very  numerous. 

KaT,  William,  D.D.  [b.  1821,  d.  1886].— A 
leamea  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholar,  bom  at 
Knaresborough,  educated  at  Giggleswick 
Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first- 
class  m  classics,  and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  but 
resigned  for  his  health^s  eodEe  in  1866«  and 
took  the  country  living  of  Great  Leigh,  Essex. 
He  was  one  of  the  Old  Testament  Hevision 
Committee,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  unre-> 
mitting  in  Biblical  study.  He  wrote  the 
commentary  on  I$aiah  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, and  was  also  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  with  Commentary,  and 
of  Criait  Supfeidiana,  a  clever  exposure  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  hierophants  of  the  "  Newer 
Criticism "  in  their  treatment  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

Kaye,  John,  D.D.  [b,  1783,  d.  1863], 
Bishop,  first  of  Bristol  then  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  learned  man,  beinghead  of  the  classical  tripos 
in  1804,  and  R^us  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
1816.  His  writings  were : — Eeelmastical  Hi*- 
tory  lUusiraiedfram  the  Writings  of  Tertullian  ; 
Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Justin  Martyr  :  Some  Account  of  the  Writings 
and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  'I he 
Council  of  Niema ;  External  Oovemment  and 
Discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  and 
Charges, 

Xeadly  Benjamin  [b.  1640,  d.  1704],  was 
a  member  of  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  and  for  thirty-six  years  minister  at 
Horselydown,  Southwark.  He  wrote  Tropo^ 
logia.  Travels  of  True  GodlinesSj  Progress  of 
Sin,  A  Golden  Mine  Opened^  Gospel  Mysteries 
Unveiled,  and  War  with  the  Devil, 

Xeble,  John,  the  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish sacred  poets,  bom  at  Fairford,  m 
Gloucestershire,  April  25th,  1792  ;  died  at 
Bournemouth,  March  29th,  1866.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  for  fifty-two 
years  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyn's,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Maule,  vicar  of  Ringwood,  Hants.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  home  from  his 
father,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  gained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxfora,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  first-class  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  classics  in  1810,  being  then  only 
i'ust  eighteen.  Soon  after,  h^  was  elected  a 
•"ellow  of  Oriel,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  in 
1813.    During  his  college  course.  Dr.  Arnold 
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was  his  contemporary  and  friend.  In  1813 
Keble  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay  on  Trantlations  from  the  Dead 
Languagee,  and  for  a  Latin  essay  on  A  Com- 
parison  of  Xenophon  and  Julius  Casar,  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Jackson,  of 
Oxford,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1816,  and  took 
priest's  Orders  a  year  later.  He  became  a 
Tutor  of  his  College,  and  in  1814  and  1821  was 
Public  Examiner  in  the  University.  In  1823 
he  gave  up  his  Tutorship  and  resided  with  his 
father  at  Fairford,  takmg  a  few  pupils,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Ox- 
ford, and  he  held  the  curacies  of  East  Leach 
and  Burthoipe,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  1826  he  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Hursley,  Hampshire,  but  after  a  short  time 
he  relinquished  it  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  youngest  sister,  and  returned  to  his 
father  and  only  surviving  sister  at  Fairford. 
Here  he  remained  till  1836.  In  1827  he 
published  The  Christian  Tear^  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  friends,  with  whom  parts 
of  it  had  already  existed  in  albums,  etc. 
It  appeared  anonymously,  and  has  had  a 
g^reator  influence  on  religious  feeling  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other  book  of  poems.  Its  motto 
was :  *'  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength,'*  and  its  object,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  to  promote  "  a  sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion ;  and 
it  is  the  happiness  ojc  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  possess  in  her  authorised  formularies 
an  ample  and  secure  provision  for  both."  His 
object,  he  says,  will  be  attained  "  if  any  per- 
son find  assistance  in  bringing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire  unison 
with  those  recommended  and  exemplified  in 
the  Prayer  Book.'*  The  book  has  been  criti- 
cised for  some  obscurity  of  diction,  but  its 
spiritual  fervour  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
late  Principal  Shairp  says  "  Some  of  the  poems 
are  faultless  of  their  land,  flowing  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  dic- 
tion, harmonious  in  their  pensive  melody."  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  preparing  The  ChriS' 
tian  Year,  Keble  was  also  busy  with  his  edition  of 
Hooker,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  him. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1 832, 
Keble  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Oxf oid  Movement.  On  Sunday, 
July  Hth,  1833,  he  preached  the  assize  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  National  Apostasy  ;  and  Dr.  Newman 
says  of  it^  *^  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept 
the  day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  move- 
ment of  1833."  Immediately  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  first  of  The  Tracts  for  the  TimeSy  of 
which  Keble  himself  wrote  eip^ht.  From  1831 
to  1842  he  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
in  succession  to  Dean  Milman.  In  18S6  he 
lost  his  father,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
married  Miss  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man of  a  neighbouring  parish  to  Fairford.  In 
this  year  also  he  was  presented  by  his  old  pupil, 


Sir  William  Heathoote,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Hursley  -with  -  Otterboume-and  -  Amptfield, 
near  Winchester.  The  profits  of  The  Chris- 
tian Tear  enabled  him  to  rebuild,  in  a  costly 
manner,  the  church  of  Hursley,  and  although 
the  living  was  only  £400  a  year  daring  Mr. 
Keble's  incumbency,  Otterboume  church  was 
rebuilt,  and  chapels  provided  for  the  two 
hamlets  of  Amptfield  and  Pitt.  He  was  not 
eloquent  as  a  preacher,  but  very  earnest,  and 
he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  attracting  both 
young  and  old.  He  was  buried  in  Uuraley 
churchyard  April  6th,  1866.  He  left  no 
childr^  His  friends  and  admirers  have 
perpetuated  his  memory  by  the  magnificent 
Keble  College  at  Oxford,  where  education 
maybe  had  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  where 
care  has  been  taken  that  the  religious  infla« 
ence  shall  be  very  definite. 

Besides  the  Christian  Year,  which  has  gone 
through  more  than  a  hundred  editiofns,  Kebls 
was  the  author  of  Lyra  Innoeentium,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Newman,  Froride,  and 
others,  of  the  Lyra  Apostoliea.  In  addition 
to  his  Oxford  lectures  on  poetry,  published  in 
Latin  [2  vols.,  1844],  he  was  also  t^  author 
of  pamphlets  On  the  Admission  to  Oxford  of 
Dissenters  [1854]  ;  On  Frofane  Dealing  with 
Matrimony  ;  On  JEueharistie  Adoration^  etc, ;  of 
A  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson  ;  of  some  volumes  of 
sermons,  published  partly  in  his  lifetime, 
partly  posthumously,  and  of  Oeeasionai  Papers 
and  Revietps, 

Zeim,  Cabi.  Thbodor  \b.  1825,  d,  1878], 
a  German  theologian  and  historical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  and  educated  at 
Tubingen,  under  Baur.  He  first  came  into 
note  as  an  earnest  and  sympathetic  preacher, 
and  his  published  sermons.  Friendly  Words  to 
My  Congregation  [Stuttgart,  1862],  delivered 
at  Esslingen,  of  which  he  became  Pastor  in 
1856,  show  that  this  character  was  well 
deserved.  He  then  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  history,  and  published  some  works  on  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  From  1860  to 
1873  he  held  the  Chair  of  Historical  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Ziirich;  but  ill-health 
caused  him  to  resign  this  post.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  important  study 
of  his  life,  that  of  the  be^;inning8  of  Christ- 
ianity. First  came  his  inaugiual  lecture. 
The  Hitman  Development  of  Jesus,  and  this 
was  followed  by  other  essays ;  but  the  greatest 
of  his  works  was  the  Mistory  qf  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  its  Connection  with  the  Life  of  H if 
Nation,  of  which  an  English  translation  was 
published  in  8  vols.,  1873-82.  Though,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  the  line  taken  by 
him  is  a  rationalistic  one,  the  book  is  very 
valuable.  He  spared  himself  no  pains  to 
realise  fully  the  settings  and  surroundings  of 
the  Saviour's  life,  and  to  show  us  the  re- 
ligious and  social  condition  of  the  world  at 
the  time  of  His  coming,  the  strength  %nd 
weakness  of  Orientalism  and  of  Pag^lni, 
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and  the  conditionB  of  the  conflict  between 
these  and  Christianity.  Consequently,  his- 
torical inquirers  will  continue  to  draw  upon 
the  stores  of  information  he  has  bequeathed 
thenu  Keim  had  largely  drunk  in  the  spirit 
of  Baur,  and  minimises  as  much  as  he  can 
the  miraculous  part  of  the  sacred  history. 
But  he  does  so  with  candour,  confessing  the 
difficulties,  if  not  impossibility,  of  denying 
the  facts  as  stated.  Unlike  Renan,  he  declines 
to  receive  the  Gk)spel  of  St.  John  as  in  any  part 
genuine,  but,  also  unlike  him,  he  rises  to  a 
&r  higher  and  nobler  appreciation  of  the 
Person  of  our  Lord.  He  calls  Him  **  the  Sin- 
leas  One,'*  and  "  the  Son  of  God."  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Besnrrection,  which  all  admit  to 
be  the  cardinal  question  of  the  €k)spels,  in 
part  resembles  the  method  of  Strauss,  but  is 
more  reverent  and  also  more  candid.  We 
may  call  his  view  a  modification  of  the 
''Vision  Theory."  He  questions  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  Appearances  at  Jerusalem, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  recorded  in  St. 
John,  and  carries  the  whole  subject  away 
into  Galilee.  There,  where  the  life  of  Jesus 
had  been  mostly  spent,  was,  he  considers,  the 
Datuial  soil  for  visions,  and  there,  as  he  holds, 
they  actually  took  place.  Faith,  given  by 
God  Himself,  came  to  the  Apostles  and  "  gave 
them  the  assurance  that  Jesus,  whatever 
mi^it  be  the  manner  in  which  He  went  away 
from  the  earth,  had  taken  His  course  to  the 
higher  world  of  God  and  of  spirits,  in  order 
to  bless  the  region  beyond  the  grave  .  .  . 
and  to  give  the  conviction  that  it  was  He, 
and  no  other,  who,  as  one  that  died  yet  lives, 
again  revealed  Himself  to  His  brethren"  [iii. 
601].  Keim  goes  further,  and  treats  this 
vision  not  as  a  mere  subjective  impression, 
but  as  an  objective  reality,  not  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  witnesses,  but  on  the  will 
of  the  Revealer. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  Bationalism  is 
of  an  infinitely  lugher  character  than  that 
which  treats  the  event  aa  the  mere  creation 
of  a  set  of  fanatics.  It  is  at  least  the  off- 
^ving  of  sincerity,  and  of  reverent  admiration 
for  the  character  and  dig^ty  of  the  Saviour. 
But  it  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  mankind. 
On  the  one  hand  it  ignores  the  Church  and  her 
manifold  wihiess,  on  the  other  it  displeases 
anbiHevers,  by  accepting  the  faith  that  Jesus 
is  euted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Zeithy  Albxakdek,  a  writer  on  Pro- 
phecy, was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1791. 
He  became  minister  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, in  1816,  and  in  1839,  together  with 
other  Scotch  divines,  went  to  Palestine  to 
aseertain  the  state  of  the  Jews  before  begin- 
ning a  mission  among  them.  At  the  general 
disruption  in  the  Scotch  Church  in  1843 
rScarLAKB,  Chubch  opI  Keith  helped  to 
Umad  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  died 
in  Buxton  in  1880. 

Keith's  principal  works  were  Evidences  of 


the  Truth  of  the  ChrUtitm  Beligion  derived 
from  the  Literal  FuyUment  of  Prophecy  ;  The 
Signs  of  the  Times^  which  was  an  account  of 
the  prophedee  in  Daniel  and  Revelation; 
The  Harmony  of  Frophecyy  reply  to  Eliot's 
Eorm  Apocalyptica  and  to  Stanley's  remarks 
on  prophecy  in  his  Sinai  and  Falestine, 

XeithiaiUI.  —  A  sect  which  separated 
from  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1691 ;  they  were  named  after  their  leader, 
George  Keith,  a  Scotchman.  In  the  year 
1700  Keith  left  the  sect,  and  took  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained  as 
a  missionary.  About  two  hundred  members 
of  the  sect  followed  their  leader  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England ;  others  became  Bapt- 
ists, and  from  the  fact  of  their  retaining  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Quakers  were  asdled 
Quaker- Baptists ;  the  remainder  returned  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Quakers.  George  Keith 
settled  eventually  in  England,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Edburton,  in  Sussex ;  he  died 
in  17U. 

Kelly,  Thomas  \b.  1769,  d.  1865].— A 
hymn-wnter  of  considerable  excellence.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  but  chose  the 
ministry  as  his  profession,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  established  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  however,  dislildng  his 
fervency  and  enthusiasm,  inhibited  him,  and 
he  became  a  Cong^gationalist.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  means,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  religious  views,  building 
several  chapels.  His  hymns  were  published 
in  1804,  the  best  known  being  '*  We  sing  the 
praise  of  Him  who  died." 

XempiSy  Thomas  Hemb&ckeb,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  de  Jmitatione  Christi,  was 
bom  about  1380,  at  Kempen,  near  Cologne, 
where  his  father  was  a  labouring  man  and 
his  mother  a  village  schoolmistress.  He  was 
sent  to  a  religious  community  at  Deventor, 
called  "  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,"  where 
he  studied  grammar  and  plain  chant,  and 
afterwards  entered  as  novice  among  the  Regu- 
lar Canons  of  Mount  St.  A  pies,  near  ZwoUe, 
where  his  brother  was  pnor.  He  received 
priest's  Orders  in  1413,  and  became  sub-prior 
in  1429.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist,  and 
transcribed  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  ana  several 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  then  began  copying 
some  pious  and  ascetic  treatises,  among  which, 
according  to  some,  was  the  Imitatio  Christi^ 
which  gave  rise,  say  they,  to  the  erroneous 
idea  that  he  was  the  author.  He  died  in  1 4  7 1 . 
Nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  critics  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  really  the 
author  of  the  book.    [Gbbson,  John.] 

Xan,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
bom  at  Berkhampetead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
July,  1637,  the  son  of  Iliomas  Ken,  of  Fumi- 
val's  Inn.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  Col- 
lege  in  1651,  and  thence  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1657.    In  1666  Ken  was  elected  a 
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Fellow  of  Winchestor  Ck>llege,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Biahop  Morley,  who  made  him 
his  Domeatio  Chaplain  and  Rector  of  Brigh- 
stone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  living  he 
held  till  1670.  He  alao  held  for  a  short  time 
the  rectory  of  Woodhay.  In  1669  Morley 
made  him  Prebendary  of  Wincheater  Cathe- 
dral, and  after  giving  up  the  rectory  of  Brigh- 
stone,  Ken  undertook  the  charge  oi  St.  John*8 
Church,  near  Winchester,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  his  chaplaincy.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  composing  a  Manual  of  Fray  tr 9 
for  Winehuter  Scholars.  In  1679,  Ken,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  was 
sent  to  the  Hague  as  Chaplain  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  fovourite,  though  he  was  looked  upon 
with  ill-feeling  by  the  Prince.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  three 
y^irs  later  he  acted  as  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Weymouth  when  the  latter  had  command 
of  an  expedition  for  the  demolishing  of  Tan- 
giers.  Ken  settled  down  quietly  at  Winches- 
ter on  his  return,  at  a  time  when  Charles  II. 
was  having  a  palace  built  there,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  staying  in  the  city  with  his 
Court.  On  one  occasion  Charles  asked  Ken 
to  give  NeU  Gwynne  a  lod^fing  in  his  house, 
and  was  decidedly  refused,  in  a  manner  which 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
when  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  became 
vacant  he  declared  that  no  one  should  have 
it  but  **  the  little  man  who  would  not  give 
poor  Nelly  a  lodging.*'  Before  Ken  had 
taken  possession  of  the  See  he  was  called  upon 
to  attend  the  King's  deathbed,  and  did  not 
go  down  to  Wells  till  1686.  In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  took 
place,  and  the  Bishop  received  and  treated 
with  much  kindness  fugitives  from  the  de- 
feated army,  numbers  of  whom  made  their 
way  to  Wells.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
attend  the  Duke  on  the  Rcaffofd.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  Ken  had  signed  a 
declaration,  drawn  up  by  several  of  the 
bishops,  testifying  to  the  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance of  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  return  for  the  goodwill  which 
the  King  expressed  towards  the  Church.  In 
1688  King  James  directed  that  a  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  read  in 
every  church,  and  copies  of  the  declaration 
were  sent  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  for 
distribution.  This  was  known  to  be  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy,  Ken  among 
them,  met  to  conttider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  signed  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  Bishop  Ken,  and  five 
others,  beseeching  the  King  not  to  insist 
upon  its  being  read,  and  the  petitioners  them- 
selves presented  it.  May  18th,  1688.  They 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  June  15th, 
when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Thanksgivings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  which  the 


people  felt  fbr  the  prisoners.  iMtex  in  the 
same  year  came  the  Revolution,  when  King 
James  fled  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  invitatioa 
of  Parliament.  Many  of  the  bishops  pro- 
tested against  his  election,  and  at  his  oonma- 
tion  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
preferring  to  be  deprived  of  their  luahoprics 
rather  than  act  against  their  oonscienoe.. 
Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  these  Not^urortfWM 
they  were  called,  and  was  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  leave  WeUs,  and  retired  to  Long- 
teat,  the  residence  of  •  his  former  patztm 
Lord  Weymouth.  Here  he  remained  for 
over  tw^ty  years,  undisturbed  except  <m  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  having 
usurped  authority  in  appealing  for  alms  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  non-juring  clergy. 
It  was  proposed  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  that  he  should  resume  the  charge  of 
his  diocese,  in  which  he  had  been  supplanted 
by  Dr.  Kidder ;  but  he  declined  the  offer, 
though  he  always  maintained  that  he  was 
the  hiwful  bishop,  and  until  Kidder's  death 
always  signed  himself  '*Tho.  Bath  and 
Wells."  Queen  Anne  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum,  which,  as  usual, 
he  spent  in  charity.  He  died  at  Longleat,  of 
paralysis,  March  19th,  1710.  His  literary 
works,  besides  the  prayers  already  mentioned, 
consisted  chiefly  of  sacred  poetry.  Much  of 
this  was  in  the  form  of  hymns,  of  which  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  are  the  best 
known.  These  he  ubmL  to  accompany  on  his 
lute,  and  in  the  composition  of  them  hie  passed 
most  of  the  later  part  of  his  life. 

Xennioott.  Benjamin,  a  celebimted 
Hebraist,  was  oom  of  humble  parents  at 
Totnes,  in  Devonshire,  in  1718.  He  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  charity  school  in  his 
native  town  till  1744,  when  sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  enable  him  to  g^  to  Oxfora. 
He  entered  at  Wadham  College,  where  he 
applied  himself  spedaUy  to  the  study  of 
divinity  and  Hebrew.  While  still  an  under- 
graduate he  published  two  dissertations :  the 
first  on  The  Trm  of  Ltf^  mi  Pttradim^  and  the 
second  on  The  Oblation*  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which 
was  so  well  received  that  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  He  remained  at 
Oxford  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1783,  having  become  D.D.  in  1761,  Eadcliife 
Librarian  in  1767,  and  Canon  of  Christeharch 
and  Rector  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1770. 

Kennicott's  great  work  is  his  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  order  to  excite  an  interest  in  his 
plans  he  first  published  a  work  On  the  State  ef 
the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  rf  the  Old  Teetmmmt 
[17681  and  then  in  1760  set  about  collating 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The  plan  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  clergy,  and  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds  were  contributed  towanu 
the  expenses.  Several  learned  men  were 
employed  at  home  and  abroad,  among  them 
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Professor  Bnms,  of  Helmstadt  [d.  1814],  who 
worked  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switoerland. 
Six  hundred  and  mty  Hebrew  mannacyipta, 
and  aixteen  manuaoriptB  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  were  collated.  The  work  took 
nine  yean,  during  which  time  Dr.  Kennicott 
pufaliahed  an  annual  account  of  the  progprees 
made.  To  the  second  volume  he  annexed  a 
DtMsarUiHo  OensralUy  describing  and  justify- 
ing his  undertaking,  and  giving  a  history  of 
ihe  Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  An  important  supplement 
to  Slennicott's  Bible  was  published  by  De 
Roasi,  under  the  title  of  Varia  Zeetionea 
VtteriB  TesiametUi.  These  two  writers  are 
said  to  have  collated  together  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty-six  manuscripts. 

Kentigem,  St.  ["Head  Master"].— A 
Scottish  ttunt,  called  *<the  Apostle  of  Strath- 
dyde,"  bom  at  Oulross  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tiny,  the  son  of  Thenaw,  me  daughter  ,of  a 
Pagan  Inng.  It  is  a  curious  change  in  a  word 
that  St.  Thenar  has  been  transmuted  into  8t. 
Enoehy  a  "saint**  familiar  enough  to  all  visitors 
to  Glasgow.  Thenaw  brought  her  child  to 
St.  Servan,  who  said,  ''He  shall  be  mv 
Mungo  "  [**  dear  one  "],  and  had  him  educated. 
But  the  jealousy  of  his  school  companions 
induced  hnn  to  go  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Cumbria, 
and  was  by  him  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Cathedral  is  now  familiarly  known 
by  ti^e  term  of  endearment,  St.  Mungo*s.  The 
outbreak  of  war  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 
South  Wales,  where  he  founded  a  monasterv  at 
Lhmelwy  consisting  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
persons.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  about  560, 
he  appointed  Asaph  as  his  successor  in  govern- 
ing the  monastery,  which  thenceforth  became 
known  as  St.  Asaj^*8.  He  died  in  his  See  in 
612,  and  is  commemorated  Jan.  13th. 

K6JSv  Powsa  07  THB.  —  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Episcopal  priesthood  to  administer  the  <uscip- 
line  of  the  Church,  and  to  communicate  or 
witiihold  its  privileges,  and  is  so  called  from 
Christ's  words  to  reter,  "  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,*' 
etc.  The  expression  evidently  means  the 
government  of  the  Church.  The  power  of 
the  keys  is  ministerial,  and  also  refers  to  the 
aathonty  of  spiritual  rulers  to  "  bind  "  their 
people  by  some  ordinances,  and  to  *'  loose  *' 
them  from  others.  Boman  Catholics  interpret 
oar  Lord's  words  as  giving  a  greater  right  to 
Peter  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Against 
this  Anglicans  contend  that  Christ  re^rded 
Peter  aa  the  representative  of  the  Apostles. 

Kidder,  Richard  p.  eirc,  1635,  d,  1703], 
was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  Coll^^  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1658.  He  became  rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Oatwich,  in  London,  and  in 
1681,  being  then  a  B.I).,  was  made  a  Pre- 
beacbry    od    Norwich;    in    1689,  Dean  of 


Peterborough,  and  in  1691,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ken,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  {Ken.]  On  Nov.  26th,  1703, 
Dr.  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed 
by  the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  during 
the  most  terrific  storm  that  ever  fell  on 
this  country.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  Conunentary 
on  the  FentaUueh,  He  also  wrote  The  Yauny 
Man's  Duty;  Convivium  Caleate,  a  discourse 
on  the  right  way  of  preparing  for  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  The  Chrietian  Sufferer  Supported^  and 
some  other  sermons.  He  was  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar. 

Kilian,  St.,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  re- 
ceived a  liberal  and  Christian  education  from 
his  parents.  From  his  ^outh  he  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  ardent 
desire  grew  up  in  him  to  preach  to  infidels. 
Accordingly  he  crossed  to  Franconia  with 
eleven  companions  in  685.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Wiirzburg,  where  the  Governor, 
Gosbert,  and  all  the  people  were  Pagans; 
but,  finding  that  he  needed  authority,  went  to 
Home,  where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by 
Pope  Conon  in  686,  and  received  full  permis- 
sion to  preach  to  the  heathen.  He  diligently 
continued  his  work,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  converted. 
Gosbert  had  married  Geila,  his  brother's  wife, 
and  when  the  Governor  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, Kilian  attacked  him  for  this,  and 
entreated  him  to  give  up  his  wife  as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity.  Gosbert,  after  great  per- 
suasion, yielded;  whereupon  Geila  caused 
Kilian  and  his  companions  to  be  assass- 
inated July  8th,  689.  It  is  said  that  the 
murderer,  Greila,  Gosbert,  and  his  descendants, 
all  died  a  violent  death. 

gimolii,  David  [*.  1160,  d.  1240].— A 
learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  of  great  influence  m  his 
time,  and  author  of  many  works  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  have  formed  the  bases 
of  nearly  aU  more  modem  works.  He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  on  Zechariah, 
which  latter  work  was  translated  by  the  late 
Dr.  McCaul  into  English. 

Zing,  Hbmkt,  eldest  son  of  John,  Bishop 
of  Loncu>n,  was  bom  at  Womal,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  elected  from  Westminster 
to  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
orders,  and  commenced  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
After  having  gone  through  several  consider- 
able preferments  in  the  Church,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  See  of  Chichester  in  1641.  The 
Bishop  was  a  great  scholar,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  very  remarkable  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  charity.  He  died  at  Chichester  in 
1669.  His  works  are  A  Sermon  preached  at 
St,  FauTe  Cross,  November  25th,  1621,  upon 
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Occasion  of  that  FaUc  and  Scandalous  Report 
touching  the  Supposed  Apostasy  of  J)r.  John 
Kinfff  late  Bishop  of  London,  to  which  is 
added,  The  Examination  of  Thomas  Freston, 
taken  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth,  December  20th,  1621,  Concerning  his 
being  the  author  of  Bishop  King*s  Apostasy, 
The  Biflhop  published  several  other  sermons 
preached  at  Court  and  upon  other  public 
occasions.  Among  them  is  an  Exposition 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  in  several 
Sermons  on  St.  Matthew  vi.  9,  etc. 

Kinff,  John,  son  of  Philip  King,  of  Womal, 
and  fatner  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1659,  admitted  student  of  Christ's  Church, 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's  Church 
m  1605,  and  nominated  in  1611  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  London  by  King  James  I.,  who  used  to 
cfdl  him  the  King  of  Freachers.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  great  divine  and  a  fine  speaker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  piety.  He  died  in 
1621,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Soon  after 
the  Bishop's  death,  some  Roman  Catholics 
asserted  that  he  died  in  their  communion,  but 
without  truth  [see  preceding  article].  Bishop 
King  wrote  Lectures  upon  Jonah,  and  several 
sermons  preached  at  the  University,  at  Court, 
and  upon  public  occasions. 

King,  William,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  born  in  Antrim  in  1650.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1688  became 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  which  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dublin  Castle  by  James  IL  On  his  re- 
lease he  became  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  post  he 
held  from  1702  tiU  his  death  in  1729.  His 
works  are  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  The 
chief  are  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land in  James  II*s  Reign,  Divine  Fredestina' 
turn  and  Foreknowledge,  and  the  best  known, 
De  Origine  Mali,  traiislated  into  English  by 
Bishop  Law  in  1731,  which  was  an  en- 
deavour to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  is 
reconcilable  with  the  goodness  of  Qod. 

Kingdom  of  GocL — ^It  ia  plain  at  the 
very  opening  of  any  ^age  of  the  four 
Qospels,  that  when  Christianity  was  pro- 
claimed in  this  world  it  was  announced  as  a 
Kingdom.  The  opening  verse  of  the  New 
Testament  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  David,  and 
every  act  and  word  recorded  of  the  Saviour 
has  reference  to  this  Kingdom.  The  voice  of 
the  herald  announcing  Him  cried,  **  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  Lord's  parables  is  i»refaced 
with  "  Th^  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  ....'' 
The  superscription  on  the  Cross  called  Him  **  a 
King."  The  Apostle  caught  up  in  the  Spirit 
to  see  visions  of  heaven  heard  the  angels 
sing  "  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 


The  language  and  acts  of  our  Saviour  beat 
explain  the  nature  of  this  Kin^om.  It  was 
not  the  counterpart  of  the  Empire.  The  King 
was  not  a  Codsar  sitting  in  the  clouds,  or 
difhised  through  the  universe,  entirely  s^ia- 
rated  from  His  worshippers.  He  declared 
emphatically  that  the  Kiiigdom  was  trtMtM 
men :  that  it  was  like  a  g^ndn  of  mustard-seed 
which  was  scattered  over  different  soils,  but 
that  ^e  right  soil  for  it  was  an  hcxiest  and 
good  heart.  He  showed  that  a  communion 
had  been  opened  between  this  visible  and 
invisible  world,  and  tiiat  the  one  was  under 
the  power  of  the  other.  This  is  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  all  through  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  different  Epistles.  The 
Apostles  dwell  on  the  g^reat  acts  of  Death 
and  Resurrection  as  evidences  that  Jesoa  was 
the  King  and  His  Kingdom  spiritual,  that 
through  them  He  fulfilled  the  pnunises  of 
the  Old  Testament,  expounding  and  oomsmn- 
mating  all  the  previous  history  of  the  Jews; 
and  vmilst  the  Apostlefr  of  the  Circumcision 
bore  witness  that  the  same  ELing  who  had 
rooken  to  Abraham  was  King  of  the  New 
Covenant,  and  that  there  was  no  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  one  Church  and  Kingdom 
of  God,  St.  Paul  also  witnessed  that  He  had 
freed  the  same  Church  from  all  natianal 
exclusions,  and  opened  His  Kingdom  to  all 
believers.  The  root  of  the  Kingdom  was  the 
union  of  the  Oodhead  with  humanity;  in 
that  were  contained  the  doctrines  of  recon- 
ciliation, of  a  Divine  life  in  man,  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  of  sanctification  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Not  only  the  grand  consolationa  of 
Christian  hope,  but  the  common  every-day 
duties  of  life  were  declared  by  St.  P&ul  in  his 
EfMStle  to  the  Ephesians  to  rest  upon  that 
union  absolutely. 

The  history  of  Christianity  is  to  some 
extent  the  history  of  the  various  opinions 
which  grew  up  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
Kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  Papal  poww 
was  the  growth  of  the  belief  that  tiie  visible 
Church  was  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Caesars,  with  a  visible  head, 
who  was  Christ's  representative.  Hie  Re- 
formation cast  aside  that  idea  for  the  beli^ 
that  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  His  lardahip 
over  individual  souls,  which  does  not  of  coarse 
exclude  the  idea  that,  in  proportion  as  this  be- 
comes extended,  the  kingdom  maybe  more  and 
more  visible  in  a  concrete  form  amongst  men. 
The  **  Kingdom  of  Qod  is  among  you,"  said 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  spoke  of  it  as  set  op 
in  the  world,  and  as  fighting  against  the  worid. 
It  is  among  us,  and  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  For  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  selfish- 
ness, as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  self-saciifioe. 
Christ's  life  was  the  perfect  human  life,  and, 
therefore.  His  subjects  must  be  confcamed  to 
that  life  of  self-surrender,  and  His  Kingdom 
progresses  in  proportion  as  mankind  is  Imming 
to  dbape  its  career  and  its  aims  in  acoordanoe 
with  that  Divine  and  human  idcaL  Against  all 
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that  ia  fiklse  and  foul  and  unholy  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  ifl  ever  making  war.  When  the  world 
shall  have  declared  itself  on  His  side,  the 
Kingdom  will  have  achieved  the  triumph 
whidi  He  promised  to  it.  How  far  the  ideal 
win  be  realised  on  this  earth  we  cannot  tell. 
God  has  kept  the  times  and  the  seasons  in 
His  own  power.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to 
strive  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  perfect  ideal, 
to  believe  that  it  will  come,  but  to  leave  the 
time  and  manner  in  Pi«  hands. 

Xingsley,  Chablbs  [b.  1819,  d,  1875], 
was  bom  at  Holme  Vicarage,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Dartmoor.  Till  1833  he  was  educated 
at  home,  and  then  became  a  pupil  of  the  Eev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  at  Helston ;  then,  having 
been  for  a  time  student  at  King*s  Coll^^e, 
London,  he  entered  in  due  course  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gained  a  sdiolar- 
ship  and  other  distinctions,  and  took  his  B.A. 
in  1842,  obtaining  a  First  C^ass  in  Classics,  and 
eoming  oat  as  a  Senior  Optime  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos.  The  first  bent  of  his  mind, 
it  is  said,  was  towards  the  study  of  the  law  ; 
but  at  the  dose  of  1842  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  the  curacy  of  Eversley,  of  which, 
in  the  following  year,  he  became  Rector.  In 
1860  he  was  nominated  to  the  Professorship 
of  Modem  History  in  the  Universitv  of 
Cunbridge,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1869  on  being  preferred  to  a  canonry  in 
Chester  CathedraL  This  stall  he  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged  for  one  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Though  Mr.  Eingsley  was  not  a  Hug  • 
b^an,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  upon  whom  Arnold  exercised  a  greater 
or  more  siJatary  infiuence.  There  was  life  in 
his  sermons,  as  there  were  practical  sermons  in 
his  novels.  Concentration  of  pmpose  was  his 
most  striking  characteristic,  lliere  can  be 
no  question  that  his  early  career  was  more 
calculated  to  excite  appr^ension  than  hope 
axpong  those  who  most  appreciated  his  pro- 
mise. His  ready  gifts  made  him  a  force  for 
good  or  eviL  He  never  hesitated  to  speak 
his  thoughts,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  advo- 
cating U^  most  subversive  doctrines  because 
the  ignorant  might  make  a  mischievous  ap- 
idioation  of  his  words.  He  saw  that  there  were 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  he  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  sufferers.  The  influence 
of  Fro^aoBor  Maurice  had  much  to  do  with  his 
changing  the  profession  of  his  life.  When  Mr. 
Eingsley  came  to  be  ordained  deacon,  Mr. 
Maurice  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  influence  which  he  always 
exercised  over  younger  men  was  perhaps 
greater  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  The 
iiBt  page  of  the  first  work  which  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  gave  to  the  world  bears  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  which  the  chaplain  of 
Linooln*8  Inn  exercised  over  his  intellect. 

He  was  but  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  he  pro- 
duced his  Sainfi  Tragedy ^  a  dramatic  setting 


of  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
which,  although  it  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  has  not  received  the  attention  from  the 
critics  which  it  unquestionably  merits.  Later 
on  in  life  he  published  some  other  volumes 
of  verse,  and  though  he  failed  to  attain  the 
highest  place,  he  will  always  take  a  high  rank 
among  poets  of  the  second  order. 

Always  restlessly  eager  in  philanthropic 
schemes,  he  came  to  the  front  in  1847  and  1848 
as  the  advocate  of  the  workin/^  classes.  Mr. 
Maurice's  schemes  of  '*  Christian  Socialism  ** 
excited  his  ardent  admiration,  and  he  gave  of 
his  best  for  their  advancement.  The  first  of 
his  novels  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  the 
hands  of  a  writer  untouched  by  the  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  genius,  such  a  hero  as  Alton 
Locke  would  have  excited  little  interest,  but 
Mr.  Eingsley's  story  had  a  very  remarkable 
success.  On  all  sides  the  story  of  the  tailor's 
apprentice,  with  its  remarkable  episodes  in 
life,  in  the  shops  of  the  sweaters  and  in  the 
hideous  fever  aens  in  which  the  slaves  of  a 
certain  small  section  of  the  London  tradesmen 
had  their  habitation,  was  received  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  enthusiasm.  What  was 
of  more  importance  was  the  &ot  that  its 
author  was  able  to  carry  out  a  philanthropic 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  (u  the  condi- 
tion of  these  unhappy  drudges,  the  effects 
of  which  have  even  now  not  ceased  to  exist. 
The  <' Christian  Socialists,'*  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  as  their  guiding  spirit,  started  a  scheme 
for  the  introduction  of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  **the  co-operative  prinoiple''  into 
the  tailors'  trade,  llieir  first  establishment 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  and  was 
attended  by  great  difficulties,  but  in  the  end 
it  prospered,  and  their  place  of  business  is, 
we  believe,  still  in  existence.  But  the  evil 
against  which  he  fought  has  deep  roots,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous **  sweating  "  system,  against  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  so  vigorously  wrote,  is  but  little 
ameliorated,  and  the  poor  needlewomen  are 
not  much  better  off  than  when  Hood  wrote 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  Yet  King»ley's 
book  is  of  great  value.  It  roused  hundreds 
of  good  people  to  realise  and  to  hate  an  evil, 
and  to  pray  and  work  that  it  may  yet  be  un- 
done. 

For  a  while  Charles  Kingsley  was  oommonly 
known  as  the  "Chartist  Parson."  A  little 
later  he  published  Yeasty  a  curiously  crude  and 
imperfect  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  "  the 
agricultural  labour  question,"  reprinted  from 
Fraur^e  Magazine,  He  used  to  declare  that  it 
was  the  worst  of  his  books. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  novel,  Mr. 
Kingsley  gliaed  off  into  a  more  purely  literary 
groove  than  that  which  he  had  up  to  the  time 
occupied.  In  1852  he  produced  Thaethon^  or 
Loose  Thoughtefor  Loose  Thinkers,  a  very  clever 
Socratic  dialogue  on  Christian  evidence.  His 
novel  Sypatia  appeared  in  1863.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  novel  ever  went  through  a 
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severer  ordeal  of  criticiBm  than  thia,  and  it 
is  no  small  testimony  to  its  genuine  merits 
that,  in  spite  of  its  admitted  faults,  it  still 
maintains  ita  ground  with  the  reading  public 
The  time  chosen  is  one  of  which  very  few 
^neral  readers  know  anything ;  the  sub- 
ject— the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century — is  far  from  being  one  of  a  popular 
kind ;  while  the  theological  character  of  much 
of  the  writing  is  to  novel-readers  epiinently 
unattractive.  But  the  vivid  pictures  of  Alex- 
andrian  life,  of  the  monks,  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  faith  and  the  new,  are  not 
surpassed  in  our  literature. 

The  studies  which  had  led  Mr.  Kingsley  to 
the  production  of  this  novel  resulted  also  in  a 
volume  of  lectures  on  Alexandria  a»td  her 
Sehoolff  a  work  which  hardly  advanced  its 
author's  reputation.  And  his  lectures  on  The 
BomoH  and  the  TetUon,  which,  in  his  capacity 
of  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Mr.  Kingsley 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
were  somewhat  bitterly,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  (no  mean  aathority),  very 
undeservedly,  attacked.  With  all  his  merits, 
Kingsley  was  not  precisely  fitted  for  the  work 
of  historical  criticism.  He  was  admirable 
in  the  open  air,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  salmon-fiahers,  with  a  marvellous 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  and  an  infinite  store  of  manliness 
and  good  sense. 

The  most  genuine  and  spontaneous  of  his 
books  were  the  novels  of  WeHward  Ho! 
publiahed  in  1855,  and  Two  Yean  Ago  in 
1857.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  all  of  which  indicate  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  sympathy  with  the  views 
and  doctrines  of  Maurice ;  and  he  was  iden- 
tified with  some  of  Dean  Stanley's  more 
pronounced  efforts  to  introduce  the  represen- 
tatives of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  and  secu- 
lar literature  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Apart  from  theological  matters,  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  have  found  reason 
for  differing  from  Kingsley's  general  views, 
and  fewer  still  who  would  object  to  his  writ- 
ings on  purely  literary  grounds.  His  book 
about  The  Hermits  of  £!gypt  is  in  its  way  a 
model  of  style  and  of  condensation.  The 
Water  Babiee  is  a  work  of  no  common  power, 
irradiated  with  rare  humour,  and  with  a 
depth  of  hidden  meaning,  while  the  story  of 
the  author's  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies — 
At  Laet — is,  like  some  of  his  essays,  one  of 
the  most  graceful  pieces  of  purely  descriptive 
writing  in  the  English  language.  His  at- 
tempts to  popularise  science  in  his  Olaueue^ 
Totcn  Geology,  and  Madam  How  and  Lady 
Why,  were  all  excellent  works,  and  a  scientific 
society  which  he  started  while  Canon  of 
Chester  holds  a  very  high  place. 

Even  Kine^ley's  novels  are  books  to  profit 
by;  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without 
feeling  stronger  and  better ;  for  their  leading 


feature  is  their  intolerance  of  all  that  ia  mean 
or  weak ;  their  scornful  antipathy  to  indolence, 
cowardice,  avarice,  selfishness,  all  the  vices 
that  debase  the  mind  or  rust  the  faculties. 
The  "  muscular  Christianity  "  with  which  his 
name  has  been  identified  ^though  he  somewhat 
indignantly  repudiated  tne  phrase^  was  only 
the  common-sense  principle  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  healthy,  every-da^,  unostentatious 
action.  He  made  it  his  aim  to  ahow  that 
there  was  nothing  incompatible  between  the 
Christian  life,  as  its  Founder  taught  it,  and 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  beet  gifts  of 
the  Creator,  and  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
every  conscientious  man  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  his  powers  for  the  service  of  his 
fellow-creaturee. 


Zirol^aiita^  (Church  diet),  an 
tion  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran, 
German  Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  and 
Moravian  Churches  in  Germany  &r  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  religion,  without 
reference  to  their  denominational  dilferenceff. 
The  idea  of  such  a  meeting  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Bethmann  Hollweg,  Professor  of  Law 
at  the  Bonn  University,  in  April,  1848,  in  a 
pamphlet;  and  in  the  annual  conference  of 
iSandhof,  near  Frankfort,  in  May,  it  was 
further  discussed  and  approved  of.  llie  fiivt 
Kirchentag  was  convened  on  Sept.  2lBt,  1848, 
at  Wittenberg,  more  than  five  hundred  dele- 
gates b^ng  present  From  that  time  it  was 
held  yeany,  the  place  of  meeting  being 
changed  from  year  to  year,  till  1871,  since 
which  time  no  Kirchentag  has  been  convened. 
Its  discussions  and  resolutions  have  exerdaed 
a  considerable  influence  over  Qermany.  From 
it  sprang  the  **  Congress  for  Inner  MisMomy" 
which  is  held  yearly  in  Germany,  and  whose 
leader  was  Dr.  Wichern,  till  his  death  in  1881. 

Z^k«  from  the  Greek  kyriaJeon  [Chukch], 
"  belonging  to  the  Lord." 

Kirk  SaMdon. — The  name  of  a  petty 
eodeeiastical  court  of  the  Kirk  in  Scotland. 
Each  parish  is  divided  into  several  diatricta, 
and  each  of  these  is  supervised  by  its  own 
elder  and  deacon.  A  consistory  of  the  minis- 
ter, elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish  form  a 
kirk  session.  It  regulates  matters  relative 
to  public  worship,  elections,  catechising,  visit- 
ations, the  poor's  fund,  etc  It  takes  cognis- 
ance of  the  leaser  matters  of  scandal,  bat 
the  greater  ones  are  left  to  the  Presbytery,  to 
whom  in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
kirk  session. 

Kiss  of  Peace.— This  form  of  saluta- 
tion, as  a  token  of  Christian  affection,  appears 
to  have  been  an  Apostolic  custom,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
It  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Eucharistic 
Service  in  the  primitive  Oiurch.  It  was 
omitted  on  Qood  Friday,  in  remembrance  of 
the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  the 
Boman  Church  the  kiss  of  peace  follows  the 
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ooDfleciatioii,  and  is,  as  Innocent  L  wrote, 
the  **  seal "  on  the  whole  of  the  sacred  action. 
It  continued  to  be  given  literally  in  the  West 
till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  dentury,  when 
it  gave  way  to  the  use  of  the  "  osculatoriam,*' 
"  pax,"  or  **  freda,"  a  plate  with  a  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  sUmped  upon  it,  kissed 
first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  the  clerics  and 
congr^^on.  This  was  introduced  into 
Kngland  by  Archbishop  Walter  of  York  in 
1250.  Usually  now  the  pax  is  not  given  at  all 
in  low  masses,  and  in  high  mass  an  embrace 
is  sabstitated  for  the  kiss  and  given  only  to 
those  in  the  sanctuary. 

KittO,  John,  D.D.  [6.  1804,  d,  1864],  a 
prolific  writer  on  Biblical  subjects.  He  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  of  poor  parents,  and  was 
a  rery  weakly  child.  He  was  at  the  age  of 
ten  apprenticed  to  a  barber,  but  he  only  re- 
mainea  with  him  a  short  time,  and  then  assisted 
his  £&ther  in  his  employment  of  journeyman 
mason.  In  1817  he  fell  from  a  ladder  into  a 
eourt  thirty-five  feet  below  him,  and  the 
abode  caused  total  deafness  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1819  things  were  at  such  a  low  ebb 
with  his  family  that  he  had  to  go  into  Ply- 
mouth workhouse.  Here  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  in  1821  was  apprenticed 
to  John  Bowden,  who  treated  him  so  cruelly 
that  his  case  came  under  judicial  investiga- 
tion and  his  indentures  were  cancelled.  He 
always  had  had  a  strong  passion  for  reading, 
and  used  every  opportunity  of  improvement, 
and  the  g^oitiemen  who  had  tried  his  case 
were  so  struck  with  his  powers  that  they 
procured  for  him  the  post  of  sub-librarian  at 
the  public  library  of  Plymouth.  Here  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  reading,  and  he 
gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  ue  Bible, 
and  formed  the  idea  of  becoming  a  missionary. 
In  1824  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Groves,  a 
dentist  at  Exeter,  who  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  house  and  teach  him  his  profession. 
Here  he  continued  his  reading,  and  in  1825 
he  published  JSasaya  and  Lettera  by  John  Kitto^ 
which  bear  witness  to  his  varied  knowledge 
of  literature.  Mr.  Ghroves,  who  was  himself 
Ittvinff  England  as  a  missionary,  learned 
that  &e  Church  Missionary  Society  wanted 
printers  for  their  foreign  station,  and  he 
genorously  paid  £100  to  the  Missionary  Col- 
lege at  Islington  that  Eitto  might  there  learn 
Uie  art  of  printing.  He  entered  that  college 
Joly,  1825.  Prom  1827-29  he  worked  for 
the  society  at  Malta,  but  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  life  of  a  printer, 
and  Mr.  GroTes  took  him,  as  tutor  to  his 
children,  on  a  tour  in  the  ESast,  visiting  St. 
Peter^mrg,  Astracan,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Bagdad.  In  these  travels  he 
W^  the  knowledge  which  produced  those 
BibKcal  works  which  have  immortalised  his 
name.  In  1832  he  made  a  trip  down  the 
Tigris  with  Box  John  H'Neill.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  tamed  towards  home,  finding 


that  his  deafness  was  an  insuperable  bar 
to  his  becoming  a  missionary.  From  this 
time  he  gave  himself  up  to  authorship, 
was  liberally  treated  by  his  bookseller,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Penny  EncyelopiBdia^  published  under  his 
auspices.  In  1835  he  commenced  his  Pietorxal 
Bible f  which  was  published  in  1838.  In  1843 
appeared  his  Hutory  of  FaUatine;  in  1845  The 
Lost  Senses — Deafness  and  Blindness;  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations  [1848-63],  in  some  respects 
his  greatest  work.  He  also  edited  the  Cyelo' 
peedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1844  the 
University  of  Giessen  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  though  he  was  a  layman,  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  elected  him  one  of 
their  fellows  in  1845.  He  died  at  Cannstadt, 
in  Wurtemburg,  whilst  on  a  continental  tour 
which  had  been  advised  for  his  health.  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Ryland 
and  Professor  Eadie  of  Glasgow. 

Xlovstock,  Faxedbich  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 
man religious  poet,  was  bom  in  1724  at  Qued- 
linburg,  at  the  gymnasium  of  which  place  he 
receiv^  his  eariy  tuition.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  went  to  school  at  Naumburg,  where 
his  poetical  character  was  first  developed. 
He  perfected  himself  in  classics,  and  deter- 
mined to  write  a  long  epic  poem,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  subject,  and 
rather  inclined  towards  "  Henry  the  Fowler." 
In  1746  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  theology, 
and  soon  determined  to  take  Christ  as  Tus 
hero.  In  174b  he  passed  to  Leipsic,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  editors  of 
the  Bremisehe  Beitrayey  in  which  the  first 
three  cantos  of  the  Messiah  appeared  in  1748. 
They  attracted  g^reat  attention ;  by  some  the 
author  was  pronounced  a  religious  poet  of  the 
highest  order,  while  others  deemed  his 
poetical  treatment  of  so  sacred  a  subject  pro- 
fane and  presumptuous.  He  was  made  much 
of  by  neighbours ;  thus  the  Danish  minister 
Bemstorff  offered  him  a  pension  of  400  dols. 
if  he  would  come  to  Copenhagen  and  finish 
his  poem,  and  introduced  him  to  the  king, 
Frederick  Y.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  lus 
travels.  In  1771  he  left  Copenhagen  and 
settled  at  Hamburjgf,  where  he  completed  his 
Messiah,  and  died  in  1803. 

Xnaelers.    [Genvflectentes.] 

Zneelinif.  — The  custom  of  kneeling 
during  confession,  prayers,  etc.,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  was  so  com- 
mon in  the  primitive  Church,  that  prayers 
jfained  the  name  of  "bending  the  knees." 
Formerly,  during  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
all  Christians,  except  penitents,  who  were 
denied  the  privilege,  st(K)d  instead  of  kneeling 
during  the  prayers,  and  this  custom  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  some 
countries,  as  Germany  and  Scotland,  the 
people  sit  or  stand  during  prayers,  but  in 
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the    latter   country  the    practice    is   dying 
out. 

Znobalf  Karl  Auoxtst,  a  learned  Hebraist, 
was  bom  at  Tzschecheln,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  in 
1807.  He  studied  at  Breslaa  University, and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  there  in  1835,  and  at 
Giessen  in  1839,  which  latter  post  he  retained 
till  his  death  in  1863.  He  contributed  the 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  to  Hirzel*s  Shitrt  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament,  This  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Ewald,  and  Enobel  wrote 
Exegetieal  fade  mecum  for  Herr  JStcaldf  in 
Tubingen.  He  also  was  the  author  of  Fh>- 
pheeiet  of  the  Hebraists^  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  EeclegiasteSf  Oetiealogieal  Tables  of 
Genesis,  His  commentaries  are  notable  for 
the  learning,  originality,  and  argumentative 
powers  whidi  they  disj^ay,  but  also  for  a 
rationalism  which  prevented  the  author  from 
g^rasping  the  whole  meaning  of  the  works  on 
which  he  commented. 

Known  Man. — A  name  adopted  by  the 
Lollards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  thus 
explained  by  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester : 
**  The  first  of  these  texts  is  written  1  Cor.  xiv., 
in  the  end,  thus:  *Sotheli  if  eny  man  un< 
knowith,  he  schal  be  unknown.'  By  this 
text  they  take  that  if  any  man  knoweth  not 
or  put  not,  in  what  he  may,  his  business  for 
to  learn  the  writing  of  the  Bible,  as  it  Ueth 
in  the  text,  namely,  the  writing  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  shall  be  unknown  of  Gk>d  for 
to  be  any  of  His.  And  for  this,  that  they 
busy  themselves  for  to  learn  and  know  the 
Bible  .  .  .  they  give  a  name  proper  to  them- 
selves, and  call  themselves  knotvun  men,  as 
though  all  other  than  them  be  unknown ;  and 
when  one  of  them  talketh  with  another  of 
them  of  some  other  third  man,  the  hearer 
will  ask  thus :  *  Is  he  a  knowen  man  f '  and  if 
it  be  answered  to  him  thus,  *Tea,  he  is  a 
knowen  man ! '  all  is  safe,  peril  is  not  for  to 
deal  with  him ;  and  if  it  be  answered  to  him 
thus:  *He  is  no  knowen  man,*  then  peril  is 
casted  for  to  much  homely  deal  with  him." 

The  name  **  known  men'*  was  also  applied 
to  the  Puritans  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign. 

KnoXy  John,  bom  at  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian,  1505,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24th, 
1572.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landowner, 
and  was  educated  at  the  g^mmar  school  of 
Haddington,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow University,  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
Incorporati  in  1522.  There  is  no  mention  of 
his  taking  any  degree,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  made  any  mark  as  a  scholar  durmg  the 
years  of  his  education.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  before  1530,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic,  and  tutor  in  the  &mily  of 
Hugh  Douglas,  of  East  Lothian.  Hitherto 
he  had  adhered  to  the  Romish  doctrines 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but  about  this 
time  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  been  at 
Wittenberg,  and  there  adopted  the  Reformed 


views,  brought  them  back  with  him  to  Scot- 
land, and  by  degrees  Protestantism  bonn 
to  make  its  way.  Knox  is  said  to  have  Sitft 
heard  the  Lutheran  doctrines  from  Thomas 
Guillaume,  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  but  the 
most  direct  influence  was  exerted  over  him 
by  George  Wishart,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself  till  Wishart  was  seized  and  burnt 
as  a  heretic.  Knox  openly  professed  himsdf 
a  Protestant  about  1544,  and  in  1547  was 
called  to  officiate  as  Prot^tant  minister  at  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution which  raged  throughout  Scotland. 
His  ministry  had  only  lasted  a  few  months 
when  St.  Andrew's  .was  attacked  by  the 
French  fleet ;  the  city  capitulated,  and  Knox, 
with  other  Protestant  refugees,  was  con- 
demned for  nineteen  months  to  work  at  the 
galleys.  His  health  was  injured  for  life  by 
5ie  suffering  which  he  ^idiu^,  but  he  never 
abandoned  the  hope  of  returning  to  carry  on 
his  ministry.  He  was  released  early  in  1649, 
and,  finding  that  little  good  could  be  done  in 
Scotland,  he  took  refuge  first  in  Berwick  and 
afterwards  in  Newcastle,  in  both  places 
preaching  and  working  with  untiring  xeaL 
His  fame  having  spread  southwards,  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  Edward  VL  in  1551,  and 
was  afterwards  offered  the  Bishopric  of 
Rodiester,  which  he  refused,  as  being  con- 
trary to  his  principles.  During  his  stay  in 
England  Knox  married  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  of  Northumberland,  and  in  15oo 
went  with  her  to  Dieppe  and  then  to  Geneva, 
where  he  visited  Calvin.  He  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  but  hearing  in  1559  that  the 
persecutions  in  Scotland  were  abating,  he 
returned,  and  arrived  at  a  critical  time.  Some 
Protestant  preachers  were  on  the  point  of 
being  tried  for  their  lives,  and  Knox,  who 
had  been  condenmed  in  the  early  da3rB  of  the 
persecution,  was  again  proclaimeid  as  a  heretic. 
Hie  Queen-Regent  was  alarmed  at  the  sym- 
pathy felt  by  the  people  for  these  clergy,  and 
the  trial  was  put  off.  Knox  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  pari^ 
church  of  Edinburgh,  in  1560,  and  was  there 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His 
wife  med  in  the  same  year.  On  the  acoeasioa 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  Knox's  fortitude  was 
put  to  the  test  He  preached  openly  in  his 
own  church  against  the  idolatry  which  a 
Roman  Catholic  Sovereign  was  seelong  to  f  orre 
upon  Scotland,  and  spoke  in  such  bold  terms 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  that  he  was 
sent  for  to  Holyrood  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. The  Queen  desired  that  in  feture  he 
would  tell  her  privately  of  anything  that  he 
saw  to  be  wrong,  and  on  his  refusal,  fimiing 
him  indifferent  to  her  threats,  she  tried  to 
conciliate  him.  Finally  he  was  summoned 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  oolr 
acquitted  after  a  long  examination  and  by 
a  small  majority.  It  was  a  decided  victory 
for  the  Protestants,  though  in  1564  Knox  was 
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forbidden  to  preach,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  given  offence  by  a  sermon  preached 
after  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Lord  Dam- 
ley.  This  prohibition,  however,  lasted  only 
till  her  fall,  in  1667,  and  the  accession  of 
King  James.  After  three  years  more  of 
active  work  he  was  seized  in  1570  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  and  though  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  preach  again  from  time 
to  time,  he  became  gradually  worse,  and  died 
in  1572.    [Scotland,  Cuubch  of.] 

Konuiy  from  the  Arabic  kaara,  *'  to  read," 
hence  Koran  means  the  written  book,  or  bible 
of  the  Mahometans,  containing  the  revelations 
and  doctrines  of  their  pretended  prophet.  It 
is  the  general  belief  among  the  Mahometans 
that  the  Koran  is  of  divine  origin ;  that  it  is 
eternal  and  nncreated ;  that  the  first  transcript 
was  from  everlasting  by  Gkxl*s  throne,  written 
on  a  gigantic  table,  called  the  preserved  table^ 
in  whi(^  are  also  recorded  the  divine  decrees, 
past  and  future ;  that  a  copy  from  this  table 
m  a  book  bound  in  white  silk,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  on  the  night  of  Al-Khadr,  or  mght  of 
power,  in  the  month  Ramadan.  Portions  of 
it  were  then  revealed  to  Mahomet  by  Gabriel, 
•ome  at  Mecca  and  some  at  Medina,  at  differ- 
ent times  during  a  space  of  twenty-three  years 
aa  the  exigency  of  affairs  required,  and  once 
every  year  he  was  allowed  to  look  on  the 
book  as  a  whole.  They  say  that  only  ten 
diapters  were  delivered  entire,  the  rest  being 
revealed  piecemeal,  and  written  down  by  the 
prophet's  amanuensis  by  the  angeFs  directions 
m  swdi  a  part  and  such  a  chapter,  till  they 
were  completed.  The  first  part  which  was  re- 
vealed is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first  five 
verses  of  chapter  xcvi.  "  Pretuh  in  the  name  of 
thf  Lordy  %Dho  has  created  all  thing$y  While 
the  prophet  lived  the  Koran  was  kept  only 
in  looee  sheets.  His  successor,  Abu  Bekir, 
collected  them  into  a  volume,  which  he 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  Haphsa,  one  of 
Mahomet's  wives.  Tliere  are  seven  principal 
editions  of  the  Koran — two  at  Mecuna,  one 
each  at  Mecca,  Kurfa,  Bassora,  and  Syria, 
and  the  common  or  VtUgar  edition.  The  first 
contains  6,000  verses,  the  others  surpassing  this 
nmnber  by  200  or  236  verses ;  but  the  number 
of  words  and  letters  is  the  same  in  all,  viz., 
77.639  words  and  323,015  letters.  The 
number  of  commentaries  on  the  Koran  is  so 
large  that  the  bare  titles  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  It  is  divided  into  114  portions  of 
very  unequal  length,  which  we  should  call 
chapters,  but  the  Arabians  call  Sowar,  or  in 
the  singular  Sura;  or  into  thirty  sections 
called  Ajaza,  singular  Jot;  or  again  into 
sixty  equal  portions  called  Ahsai,  singular 
Bia.  There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  which 
have  this  pecidiarity :  they  begin  with  cer- 
tain  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  are  sup- 
posed to  conceal  several  profound  mysteries 


communicated  to  no  mortal  but  their 
pr^het. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the 
unity  of  Gk>d,  to  restore  which  Mahomet  said 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  mission ;  it  being  laid 
down  by  him  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  that 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be,  more  than  one 
orthodox  religion,  though  the  particular  laws 
or  ceremonies  are  subject  to  alteration  accord- 
ing to  Divine  direction ;  that  whenever  this 
religion  became  neglected  or  corrupted  in 
essentials,  Qod  re-informed  mankind  thereof 
by  several  prophets,  chiefiy  Moses  and  Jesus, 
till  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  who  is  their 
seal,  and  no  other  is  to  be  expected  after  him. 
To  engage  the  people  to  listen  to  him,  a  g^reat 
part  of  the  Koran  is  taken  up  with  examples 
of  awful  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
God  on  those  who  rejected  his  messengers, 
and  these  stories  are  taken  many  of  them  iroTn 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  general  design  of  the  Koran  was 
to  unite  in  one  religion  &e  Jews,  Christians 
and  idolaters  by  whom  Arabia  was  peopled. 

The  Koran  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  Mussulmans :  they  dare  not  so  much 
as  touch  it  without  being  legally  purified.  It  is 
read  with  great  care  and  respect,  being  never 
held  below  the  g^le.  They  swear  by  it,  take 
omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occasions,  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  iewels,  and  will  not  know- 
ingly suffer  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  un- 
believer. 

Zomthal.    [Pietists.] 

Xortholt,  Chbistian  [b.  1632,  d.  1694]. 
— He  was  bom  at  Bourg,  in  the  island  of 
Femem;  studied  at  Eostock,  Jena,  Witten- 
berg, and  Leipzig;  became  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  in  1666  was  made  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Kiel.  In  1680  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  made  him  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity  and  Vice-Chancellor  for  life  of  that 
university.  He  left  behind  him  a  character 
for  great  industry  and  ability.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  author,  and  wrote  both  in 
High  Dutch  and  Latin.  Among  his  tracts 
are  J)e  Fersecutionibus  £eclesia  primitiva  [1660, 
reprinted  in  quarto,  at  Kid,  in  1689],  I>e 
Beliffume  Ethniea  Muhammidana  et  Judaioa, 
De  Origine  et  Natura  Christianismi,  &c. 

Xraatm  or  Cranti,  Albert  [b,  1445,  d, 
151 7J,  Doctor  of  Law  and  Divinity.  He 
studied  at  Cologne  and  Eosteck.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  sorely 
lamented  the  sins  and  disorders  of  his  time, 
but  discouraged  the  idea  of  Luther's  being 
able  in  any  way  to  cope  with  them.  He  pub- 
lished some  theological  books,  but  is  more 
celebrated  for  his  historical  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are — an  Ecclesiastical  History 
under  the  name  of  Metropolis,  wherein  he 
treats  of  the  churches  founded  or  restored  by 
Charles  the  Great ;  his  history  of  the  Saxons, 
in  13  books,  and  of  the  Vandals,  in  14,  and  a 
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Chronicle  of  8u>§dm^  Dmmark^  and  Norway^ 
beginning  with  Charlemagne  and  ending 
1504. 

Mmminfifthtri  Fkhdrich  Wilhxlm,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  Uie  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf, 
a  Reformed  pastor,  was  bom  at  Moss,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1796;  studied  at  Halle  and  at 
Jena ;  became  Assistant  Pastor  at  Frankfurt 
in  1819;  moved  to  Ruhrort  in  1825.  It  was 
here  that  he  delivered  the  lectures  onEHijah  and 
Elisha  which  are  so  well  known,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  England  and  America. 
In  1834  he  went  to  EUberteld,  and  while  there 
received  a  call  as  preacher  to  a  German  Re- 
formed ooDgfregation  in  New  York,  but  re- 
fused. In  1847  he  succeeded  Marheinecke  at 
the  Trinity  Church,  Berlin,  where  he  preached 
boldly  against  Rationalism.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  Court  Chaplain  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  died  in  1868.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  was  present  at 
the  conferenoe  in  London  in  1851,  and  at  each 
focoeediog  conference  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  ministers  who  preached  at  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1862.  Biany  of  Krum- 
macher*8  books  have  been  translated  into 
English.  The  chief,  besides  his  Elyak,  are 
SaUmo  and  Sulamith,  The  Suffering  Christ,  and 
Iktcid,  the  King  of  Israel. 

Xyrie  Eleison,  the  Greek  of  "  Lord  have 
mercy.**  The  words  are  found  in  the  Clem- 
entine Liturgy  as  part  of  the  prayers  for  the 
catechumens.  At  the  Second  Council  of  Aries 
they  were  directed  to  be  used,  the  custom  of 
the  Apostolic  Sees  and  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Eastern  provinces  being  assigned  as  the  reason. 
Formerly,  each  of  the  three  clauses,  "  Lord 
have  mercy,  Christ  have  mercy.  Lord  have 
mercy,*'  was  repeated  three  times,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  in  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  where  they  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  the 
figure  iii.  is  prefixed  to  each  clause.  This 
practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  is  sometimes 
called  the  <*  Lesser  Litany." 


Labadio^  Jban  db,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Labadists,  was  bom  at  Bourg,  in 
Bordeaux,  in  1610.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied 
theology,  philosophy,  the  Bible,  and  mysti- 
cism ;  but  in  1639  he  was  dismissed,  and  became 
Canon  and  Teacher  of  Theology  at  Amions. 
His  sermons  made  a  great  impression ;  but  he 
roused  anger,  especially  among  the  Jesuits, 
by  some  of  his  teachuigs.  Richelieu  pro- 
tected him,  bat  Mazarin  expelled  him  from 
Amiens,  and  he  retired  to  the  Carmelite  her- 
mitage at  Graville.  Here  he  read  Calvin^s 
InetUutionee,  which  caused  him  in  1650  to 


secede  to  the  Galvinists.    He  was  pastor  at 
Montauban  till  1660,  when  he  was  baniihed 
for  exciting  sedition,  and  went  to  Geneva, 
and    in    1666   to    Middelburg,  in    Zealand. 
On    his    way   he    formed    a    secret   unioo 
with    Pierre   Tvon,   Pierre    DnlignoD,  and 
Francois  Menuret  and  others,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  sect  of  Labadists.    He  was 
suspended  and  expelled  from  Middelburg  in 
1668  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Belgic  Confes- 
sion; but  the  Princess  Palatine  Elisabeth, 
through  the  influence  of  the  learned  lady 
Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  offered  a  refuge  to 
many  of  his  followers  at  Erfurt,  where  she 
was  titular  abbess.    They  were  banished  in 
1672  to  Altona,  where  Labadie  died  in  1674. 
His  followers  immediately  removed  to  Wie- 
wert,  in  North  Holland,  where  they  for  a  time 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers;  but  the  sect 
died  out  on  the  death  of  the  original  ad- 
herents, and  in  1703  onl^  about  thirty  re- 
mained.    The  Labadists  m  several  respects 
were  very  similar  to  the  early  Quakers.  They 
agreed    with    Schwenkfeld    and    the   Ana- 
baptists in  attaching    great   importance  to 
internal  revelation,  by  which  the  external 
revelation  is  rendered  intelligible,  and  from 
which  it  receives  its  authority.    They  also 
entertained  very  strong  views  as  to  the  parity 
of  the  visible  Church,  maintaining  that  it 
ought  not  to  consist  of  professing  disciples  of 
Clmst,  but  of  really  sanctified  Christians, 
striving  after  perfection  in  holiness. 

^abamm.  —  The  military  standard  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  after  seeing  in  the  sky  a 
luminous  cross  with  the  inscription  Ek 
TOUTO  NiKA,  In  this  Conquer,  It  was  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  cross — a  short  transverae  bar 
being  fixed  near  the  end  of  a  long  staff: 
above  the  bar  was  a  crown  of  gold,  within 
which  was  the  monogram  p  ,  and  &om  the 
bar  hung  a  small  banner  ^  of  silk,  richly 
ornamented. 

LabM,  Phiuppb  [b.  1607,  A  1667],  was 
a  French  Jesuit  He  was  teacher  of  ^ilo- 
sophy  and  theology,  but  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  writing.  He  was  the  author  of 
seventy-five  dimrent  works,  the  most  noted 
of  which  is  his  account  of  the  Councils. 

Ijaboraates. — ^A  name  sometimes  given 
to  an  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  who  saw  to 
the  decent  and  honourable  interment  of  the 
dead.  Other  names  for  the  order  were  eopiaUt 
{eopiatai)ffo89arii,  and  lectieariu 

La  Chaisey  Franpois  db  [h.  1624,  d. 
1705],  was  a  French  Jesuit  who  taught  phil- 
osophy and  theology  at  Lyons  and  at  Gre- 
noble, and  in  1673  became  Confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  skilful  and  patient,  and  gained 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  ana  con- 
science of  the  King,  and  played  a  chief  part  in 
the  eoclesiastioal  affairs  of  the  time,  e^.  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  difficulties  between  the 
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King  and  the  Popes,  etc.  His  name  is  im- 
mortalised b^  the  bunal- ground  of  Paris  laid 
oat  on  the  site  of  the  TilJa  in  which  he  lived. 


1,  Karl  [b,  1793,  d,  1861].— A 
textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament  of  high 
authority.  HIb  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  was  published  in  1831,  and  marked 
an  important  epoch  in  Biblical  science,  for  it 
was  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  substitute 
legolar  scientific  method  for  arbitrary  choice, 
and  to  construct  a  text  from  ancient  docu- 
ments without  the  intervention  of  any  printed 
edition.  The  great  defect  of  Lachmann^s 
text  was  the  too  narrow  selection  of  manu- 
scripts from  which  he  worked;  but  it  was  of  the 
highest  value  as  pointing  succeeding  labourers 
to  the  right  method  of  proceeding. 

Ladixyiiiatories.  —  Small  ghiss  or 
earthen  vessels  into  which  the  heathens  put 
the  tears  wept  for  the  dead  by  the  surviving 
relatives.  They  were  buried  with  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased. 

LaoordairOy  Jban  Baptists  Henki,  the 
greatest  of  the  modem  French  preachers,  was 
bom  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  in  the  Department 
of  C5te  d'Or  in  1802.  He  was  educated  and 
entered  upon  legal  studies  at  Dijon,  and, 
having  ta&en  his  degree,  passed  in  1822  to 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  practise  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  1824,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction. 
At  this  time  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
disbelief,  so  it  caused  great  surprise  when  he 
suddenly  entered  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  in  1827  received  holy  orders.  His  reasons 
for  taking  this  step  were  that  he  was  roused 
by  Lamennais's  £isai  gur  P Indifference,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Chnstianity  was 
neoeenry  for  the  social  development  of  the 
human  race.  He  soon  became  celebrated  as 
s  preacher,  and  in  the  Ck)llege  of  Juilli,  to 
vhich  he  was  attached,  formed  the  acquaint- 
•oce  of  T^mAnTiAiM  and  Montalembert,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  close  alliance,  and,  under 
the  device  of  "  G^od  and  liberty,"  contended 
for  a  union  between  the  highest  Church  prin- 
ciplfls  and  the  most  extreme  Radicalism.  They 
published  a  journal  called  VAvenir^  which  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831. 
Lscordaire  formally  submitted,  and  withdrew 
ioft  a  time  from  all  public  afEairs.  In  1835 
be  became  preacher  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
and  his  courses  of  sermons  drew  immense 
crowds.  In  1840  he  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  Dominican  order.  From  this  date  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in 
^vioos  parts  of  France,  and  hie  attempted, 
though  with  little  success,  to  restore  the 
Bonuuican  order  there.  In  1848  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
N^ational  Assembly,  and  took  part  in  some  of 
the  debates  on  the  Radical  side ;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  rebuba  for  declaring  himself  a 
Bepublican,  so  Ibesigned  in  the  following  May 
sua  withdrew  entirely  from  political  life.  He 


continued  his  sermons  at  Notre  Dame  till 
1861,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  withdrew  in  1854  to  the  Convent  of 
Sorreye,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  died  in  1861.  Lacordaire*s  sermons 
at  Notre  Dame  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Cot^ireneet  de  Notre  Betme  de  iVim, 
1835-50.  In  1858  he  wrote  a  series  of  Lettere 
to  a  Young  Friend,  Many  of  his  sermons 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

l^actaatiiiJl,  Luaus  Cjslius  FnuoAiruB. 
— A  Christian  apolog^t  of  great  eloquence 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  The  countiy  of 
his  birth  is  disputed,  some  writers  saying 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  otiiers 
that  he  was  bom  at  flrmo  in  Italy.  He  was 
very  &mous  as  a  scholar,  and  oecame  the 
tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine,  while 
his  eloquence  gained  him  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Cicero.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  theological  works,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  his  £utitution9  and  his  treatise  on 
The  Death  of  Ptrseeuton,  intended  to  show 
that  persecutors  of  the  Church  visibly  faU 
under  the  judgments  of  GknL  His  works  are 
translated  in  Clark^a  Ante-Nicene  Library, 

LaeticilliA  P^t.  *'  dishes  made  of  milk  "]. 
— A  name  applied  to  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
in  which  also  eggs  are  included,  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church.  These  kinds  of  food  are  for- 
bidden on  fast  days  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  in  some  cases  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
the  rules  in  this  case  are  made  known  by 
pastorals.  They  vary  from  time  to  time, 
climate  and  other  circumstances  being  taken 
into  account. 

Itady  CHiapel. — ^A  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  attached  to  cathedrals 
and  large  churches,  generally  at  the  eastern 
extremity. 

Ijady  Day. — ^The  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion ofthe  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  [March  26th]. 

Lntare  Sunday.  [Sunday.] 
^ainei,  Jambs,  was  bom  in  Castile  in 
1512.  He  studied  at  Alcuba,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  formed  one  of  the  party  who  founded  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  [q.v.]i  «"^d  he,  in 
1557,  succeeded  Loyola  as  the  leader.  He 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  his  activity  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  stronriy  opposed  those 
who  wished  to  modify  the  doctrmes  of  justi- 
fication in  favour  of  Lutheran  views,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Papal  power.  Lainez  did  a 
great  deal  among  the  Jesuits  to  promote  edu- 
cation, intrigue,  and  the  inordinate  ambition 
which  the  Society  afterwards  showed.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1565. 

l^aity.  —  The  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy.  While  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people  are  called  by  St.  Peter  a 
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hofy  pr%e$thood  and  a  royal  priesthood^  and 
St.  John  describes  them  as  **  made  "  by  the 
Saviour  **  kings  and  priests  unto  Gk>d  the 
Father/*  as  all  possessing  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter and  spiritual  privilege  by  virtue  of 
their  incorporation  into  the  Qiurch  of  Christ, 
— the  distinction  between  clergy,  the  or- 
dained ministers,  and  laity,  who  held  no 
spiritual  office,  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Christian  Church.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  existed  from  the  very  first  is  one  of 
the  points  in  dispute  between  Episcopalians 
(and  some  others)  and  those  who  hold  other 
views  respecting  Church  constitution  and 
government.  It  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  Ex.  xix.  24  and  Is. 
xxiv.  2  the  Septuagint  has  laos,  as  denoting 
the  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  priests, 
and  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing  in  the  first 
century,  uses  the  same  distinction.  The  elders 
whom  St.  Peter  exhorts  not  to  lord  it  over  God*s 
heritage  {ton  kleron),  were  in  this  view,  in 
the  more  restricted  usage  of  the  term,  the 
clergy  {hoi  kleroi).  Wherever  a  congregation 
was  formed  with  a  regn^lai'  ministry,  some  dis- 
tinction would  immediately  arise.  The  laity, 
then,  were  those  who  were  not  set  apart  by 
authority  for  the  discharge  of  any  ministerial 
office :  the  clergy  /:K)mprehended  not  only  the 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but,  be- 
side these,  and,  occasionally  in  distinction  to 
these,  the  inferior  orders  of  raiders,  acolytes, 
etc.  But,  though  the  laity  have  not  minis- 
terial office,  there  is  no  church  which  is  not 
composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  and  the 
laity  have  their  duties  to  the  whole  body,  not 
less  than  have  the  clergy.  Few  phrases  are 
more  misleading  and  more  meaningless  than 
those  of  *'  entering  the  Church,"  or  *'  taking 
up  the  Church  as  a  profession,*'  when  used 
as  equivalent  to  **  being  ordained  ** ;  ignoring 
as  they  do  both  the  rights  and  the  respons- 
ibilities of  the  laity,  as  very  members  in- 
corporate in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

The  early  Fathers  generally  adopted  the 
Septuagint  word,  laos,  or  people,  to  describe 
the  general  congregation.  Origen  uses  the 
word  idiotai,  "  private  men,"  i.e.,  not  acting, 
like  the  clergy,  in  a  public  capacity.  No 
man  was  accounted  a  complete  layman  unless 
he  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
To  distinguish  such  from  the  catechumens, 
the  laity  were  called  Jidelesy  or  "the  faithful." 
In  like  manner  excommunicated  persons, 
lunatics,  and  schismatics  were  not  recognised 
among  the  Christian  laity.  To  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  meant,  and 
still  means,  *'  a  right  to  participate  with  the 
faithful  in  all  holy  offices,  and  especiaUy  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  was  *■  the  consum- 
mation of  all,'  (to  teleion)j  and  without  which 
a  man  was  only  an  imperfect  Christian,  and 
in  an  incomplete  state."     [Bingham.] 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  have  instances  of 
devout  and  educated  laymen  assisting    the 


clergy  in  building  up  Christ's  Kingdom.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  traces  of 
this  in  viii.  4  and  xviii.  25.  Again  there 
is  the  celebrated  case  of  Origen,  who,  while 
still  a  layman,  was  aaked  to  preach  in  the 
churches,  and  his  conduct  was  defended  on 
the  ground  that  Christian  bishops  had  already 
sanctioned  the  custom  in  previous  instances. 
Again,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  in  436, 
sanctioned  lay-preaching  in  the  following 
decree :  "  Let  no  layman  dare  to  teach  in  the 
presence  of  clergy,  except  at  their  requast^'* 
Moreover,  Socrates,  an  early  ecclesiafitical 
historian,  tells  of  two  laymen,  Frumentius 
and  Adeeius,  who,  being  carried  captive  into 
India,  converted  the  nation ;  and  again,  how 
that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by  a 
captive  woman,  who  made  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  nation  preachers  of  the  gospel 
to  their  people.  Laymen  also  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  election  of  their  clergy; 
but,  while  they  possessed  this  right,  they 
themselves  were  subject  to  ecclesiaistioal  dis- 
cipline, and  were  responsible  to  the  ecd^ias- 
tical  authorities  for  the  way  in  which  they 
exercised  their  power.  In  course  of  time  botn 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  Church  discipline 
over  them,  have  sunk  into  abeyance.  It  will 
be,  indeed,  difficult  to  restore  the  one  without 
the  other,  since,  according  to  all  ecclesiafitical 
ideas,  the  laity,  like  the  clergy,  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  some  higher  power  for  the  way  in 
which  they  exercise  any  trust. 

During  the  period  when  education,  was 
confined  almost  solely  to  the  clergy,  the 
number  of  laymen  assisting  the  clergy  in 
spiritual  work  would  naturally  be  small ;  but 
as  education  spread,  so  the  number  of  devout 
laymen  qualified  and  willing  to  give  tiieir 
services  to  the  Church  increaaed  greatly.  In 
the  Church  of  England  many  <A  the  most 
devout  and  active  members  have  labonred  as 
laymen,  e.g.,  John  Evelyn,  Robert  Nelson, 
William  Wilberforce,  John  Howard,  Henry 
Hoare,  and  many  another.  Many  posts  of 
^reat  importance  are  held  by  laymen,  snch  as 
Chancellors  and  Officials  -  principal  of  Dio- 
ceses. As  churchwardens,  laymen  may  render 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the  clergy  in 
carrying  on  Church- work.  Li  past  ages  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  somewhat  back- 
ward in  availing  herself  of  the  services 
of  her  lay  members,  but  now  the  tendency 
is  to  give  to  them  an  increasing  share  in 
the  management  of  Church  afiturs.  Thus 
the  laily  are  invited  to  consult  with  the 
clergy  in  Parochial  Councils  and  in  Dio- 
cesan Conferences ;  and  a  House  of  Laymen 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  has  been 
organised  and  assembled,  in  order  to  consult 
with  Convocation  itself:  an  account  of  this 
will  be  given  later  on.  In  the  work  of  evan- 
gelisation much  valuable  help  has  been  given 
by  such  societies  of  laymen  as  the  "Lay 
Helpers"  and  the  **  Church  of  England  Woo- 
ing Men."    Without  such  help  it  would  bo 
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quite  impoesible  for  the  present  number  of 
clCTgy  to  reach  the  great  masses  in  our  large 
cities,  or  to  minister  to  the  scattered  country 
population.  Laymen,  too,  have  taken  a  most 
actiye  and  necessary  part  in  all  missionary 
and  charitable  works,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  while  all  are  agreed  that  the 
active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  hdty 
are  most  important  and  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  yet  there  are  some 
difficulties  and  necessities  for  caution  in  de- 
vising any  new  arrangements.  A  heavy  re- 
sponsibility is  laid  upon  each  clergyman  at  his 
ordination ;  and  he  cannot  transfer  this  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  any  layman,  nor  give  a 
layman  an  independent  theological  post  in 
his  parish.  The  abeoice  of  all  ecclesiastical 
con(»>l  over  the  laity,  aheady  referred  to,  is 
another  difflcullnr  in  the  way.  Thus,  while 
the  principle  of  giving  a  voice  to  the  laity 
in  the  management  of  the  Church  has  been 
tried  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and  in  our 
Cdonies,  it  has  not  been  with  altogether 
ntisfactory  results.  Attempts  have  been  made 
recently  by  the  Church  Boards  Bill,  and 
similar  means,  to  give  the  management  of 
Church  affairs  entirely  into  the  himds  of  the 
ratepayers,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the 
Bishop.  Such  attempts  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Church  ought  to  represent  the 
raigious  opinions  of  the  majority.  But  the 
Church  radier  represents  the  truth  of  Gk>d  as 
revealed  and  handed  down  from  the  first,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  set  forth  and 
represent  this  Divine  truth,  and  not  the  ever- 
varying  opinions  of  fallible  men.  If,  then, 
there  be  any  truth  or  reaUty  in  the  Divine 
commission  of  the  clergy,  the  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  they  cannot  delegate  this  or 
set  it  aside,  however  much  they  need  and 
value  the  actire  help  of  all  laymen,  in  order 
to  exercise  their  commission  effectually.  Lay 
preaching  has  been  adopted  widely  in  mission- 
rooms,  and  even  in  some  churches,  and  the 
result  has,  we  belieye,  given  much  satisfac- 
tion to  all  those  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment. The  late  Archbishop  Tait  led  the  waj 
in  drawing  up  a  form  of  service  for  the  Insti- 
tution  of  Lay  Readers,  and  his  example  has 
been  generally  followed.  One  of  these  lay-«. 
men  was  invited  by  the  minister  of  his  parish 
to  assist  at  the  Holy  Communion  by  minister- 
ing the  cup :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an 
invitation  was  l^al,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
•mong  the  clergy  is  that  lay  ministrations 
thould  be  confined  to  unconsecrated  buildings. 
The  House  of  Laymen  is  the  latest  advance 
in  the  direction  of  more  directly  representing 
lay  views  and  interests  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  Church.  The  project  of  such  a  house  was 
first  mentioned  in  Convocation  in  1857 ;  the 
•abject  was  discussed  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  house  was  not  fully  constituted  till  1886, 
when  it  met  for  the  first  time  under  tiie 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Selbome.  The  Arch- 
HAap  of  C^terbory,  in  an  address  at  their 


first  meeting,  said :  *<  It  is  specially  in  regard 
to  our  most  serviceable  organizations,  and  to 
those  legislative  needs  which  have  necessarily 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  Church's  vital  and  spiritual  energies,  that 
the  desire  for  lay  counsel  has  be^  mani- 
fested.'* The  ^es  passed  by  Convocation, 
and  which  govern  the  House  of  Laymen,  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Lajmen, 
being  oommimioants  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
formed  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  to  oonfer 
with  Convocation. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lavmen  he 
appointed  by  the  Lay  Members  of  the  Diocesan 
Conferenoes  of  the  Province,  and  that  they  continoe 
to  hold  their  seats  until  the  dissolution  of  Convo- 
cation. 

8.  That  ten  members  be  appointed  for  the  Diocese 
of  London ;  six  for  each  of  the  Dioceses  of  Winches- 
ter, Bochester,  Lichfleld,  and  Worcester ;  and  four 
for  each  of  the  remaining  dioceses. 

4.  That  additional  members,  not  exceeding  ten, 
be  appointed  by  his  Qnoe  the  President. 

5.  That  the  Honae  of  Laymen  be  in  aU  cases  con- 
vened by  his  Grace  the  President. 

6.  That  the  said  House  be  convened  only,  and 
sit  only,  during  the  time  that  Convocation  is  in 
session,  and  be  opened  by  his  Grace  the  President. 

7.  That  the  sud  House  may  be  requested  by  his 
Grace  the  President  to  confer  with  Conyocation 
upon  such  occasions,  and  at  such  place  as  nis  Grace 
the  President  msy  think  fit. 

8.  That  his  Grace  the  President,  in  opening  the 
House  of  Lavmen,  or  at  any  other  time  at  their 
session,  may  ky  before  them  any  subject  on  which 
he  desires  tbeir  counsel,  and  that  the  results  of  aU 
the  deliberations  of  the  said  House  on  any  subjects, 
whether  thus  referred  to  them  or  originated  by 
themselves,  be  communicated  to  the  President. 

9.  That  the  subjects  on  which  the  House  of 
Lavmen  may  be  consulted  shall  be  subjects  whidi 
ordinarily  occupy  the  attention  of  Conyocation| 
saving  only  the  deftnition  or  the  interpretat:on  of 
the  futh  m  the  Church  of  England :  but  that  in  all 
matters  reaniring  legislation  by  statute  the  opinion 
of  the  said  House  shall  be  taken  previous  to  the 
application  to  Parliament. 

^ailia. — The  name  given  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Tartary,  and  especially  to  the  Dalai- 
Lama,  or  priest  of  priests,  who  has  full  autho- 
rity over  the  rest  of  the  priesthood,  and  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  deity.  He  lives  retired 
from  the  world,  and  is  never  seen  except  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  where  the 
people  come  to  worship  him,  though  they  are 
not  allowed  to  approach  him  even  to  kiss  his 
feet.  The  people  are  taught  to  believe  that 
he  was  raisea  up  from  death  and  hell  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  that  he  will  live  for  ever. 
In  order  to  keep  up  this  illusion  they  conceal 
the  fact  of  his  death,  and  another  Lama  is 
secretly  chosen  to  take  his  place.  The  lower 
order  of  priests  in  T^irtary  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  and  are  under  vows 
of  celibacy.  They  are  partly  supported  by 
lands  and  revenues  g^ranted  to  them  by  the 
(Government  and  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims, 
but  most  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  some 
trade  for  the  means  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood, and  they  are  also  the  only  physicians  in 
the  country.  The  Lamas  excel  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  with  which  they  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  temples. 
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^ambarty  St.,  was  bom  at  Maestricht 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  a 
noble  family  who  had  been  Christians  for 
many  generations.  He  was  well  instructed, 
and  his  education  was  perfected  by  Theodard, 
the  Bishop,  upon  whose  murder  Lambert  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  see  in  670  with  the 
approval  of  the  King,  Childeric  II.  In  673 
Cmlderic  was  murdered,  and  Lambert,  as  one 
of  his  adherents,  was  ejected  from  his  see, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Stavelo, 
whese  he  remained  for  seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  recalled  to  Maestricht 
by  Pepin  of  Herstal,  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Some  time  after,  hearing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Zealand,  called  Jaxancui,  were  still  idolaters, 
he  went  there  and  converted  nuiny  to  the 
Christian  faith.  St.  Lambert  was  murdered 
on  Sept.  17th,  608  or  609.    Two  accounts  are 

Sven  of  the  cause.  One  is  that  two  brothers, 
alius  and  Rioddus,  entered  and  plundered 
the  church  at  Maestricht,  which  so  enraged 
some  of  the  Bishop^s  relations  that  they 
murdered  the  intruders.  Upon  this  Dodo,  a 
powerful  officer  under  Pepin  and  a  relation 
to  the  brothers,  gathered  together  a  large 
force,  and  killed  I^mbert  and  his  disciples  at 
Liege.  Others  say  that  he  was  destroyed 
for  having  remonstrated  with  Pepin  for  living 
with  a  concubine,  Alpa'is.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Maestricht,  and  buried  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  many  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed.  His  successor,  St.  Hubert, 
removed  hia  remains  to  Liege  [721],  where  a 
church  was  built  to  receive  them. 

Lambeth  Articles. — These  were  nine 
short  statements,  or  heads  of  doctrine,  con- 
ceived from  the  Calvinistic  point  of  view, 
which  were  drawn  up  at  a  conference  held  at 
Lambeth  Palace  in  Nov.,  1696.  With  a  view  to 
settle  a  controversy  which  was  causing  much 
disturbance  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Archbishop  Whitg^ft  invited  some  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  to  confer  with  him,  and 
these  articles  were  put  forth  with  his  sanc- 
tion. But  they  were  never  of  any  authority, 
and  are  of  no  value  except  to  show  what 
were  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinistic  party  at 
that  time. 

Lambeth  Conference. — The  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Bishop  Colenso  in  1866 
[CoLBNSo]  had  very  important  results  on  the 
status  of  the  Colonial  Churches.  For  he 
appealed  against  this  condemnation  to  the 
Pnvy  Council,  and  the  decision  given  was 
that  the  letters- patent  by  which  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  claimed  authority  over  him  were  of 
no  power ;  that  the  CVown  had  no  power  to 
give  such  letters-patent,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stite  where 
the  Bishop  resided.  Consequently  the  Colonial 
Churches  were  placed  on  the  footing  of  other 
voluntary  religious  bodies.  One  of  the  Colonial 
bishops,  Dr.  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Ontario,  then 
put  forth  the  suggestion  that  the  Archbishop 


of  Canterbury  shoold  invite  the  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  communion  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  those  of  the  Scottish  and 
American  Churches,  to  meet  for  brotherly 
counsel.  After  conferring  with  his  brethren, 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Long- 
ley,  resolved  to  issue  his  invitations,  and  a 
large  number  of  bishops  accepted  it.  lliae 
were  some  who  stood  aloof,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough^  and 
a  few  others.  The  Bishop  of  St  David's 
consented  on  condition  that  the  Colenso  case 
should  not  be  discussed.  The  conference 
assembled  Sept  24th,  1867.  The  proceedings 
commenced  with  Holy  Communion,  at  whidi 
the  Archbishop  was  the  celebrant,  and  Dr. 
Whitehouae,  the  Bishop  of  lUinois,  the 
preacher.  Three  archbishops,  twenty-six 
bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  twenty-four 
Colonial  bishops,  and  twenty-three  American 
bishops  attended,  and  the  first  step  was  to 
issue  a  pastoral  address  to  churchmen  all  over 
the  world,  a  document  pronounced  by  Cardinal 
Manning  to  be  the  most  important  manifesto 
produced  by  the  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation.  The  address  was  written  by 
Bishop  Wilberf oroe,  and  approved  by  the  body 
with  very  few  alterations.  The  Hi^(niMrinM 
were  in  private,  but  the  notes  are  preserved 
in  Lambeth  Library,  and  were,  after  some 
time,  printed  in  the  Gttardimu  newspaper. 
Some  general  resolutions  were  drawn  up, 
and  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Arohbiahop 
Longley.    The  Conference  lasted  four  days. 

In  1878  Archbishop  Tait  was  called  upon 
by  influential  members  of  the  Church  to 
invite  a  second  conference.  Exactly  100 
bishops  met  at  Lambeth  on  Tuesday,  July 
2nd :  thirty-five  English,  nine  Irish,  seven 
Scottish,  thirty  Colonial,  and  nineteen  Ameri- 
can. The  conference  lasted  four  days,  and 
was  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  July  22nd, 
the  intervening  time  being  occupied  with 
committees  held  at  Lambeth,  London  House, 
and  Famham.  At  noon  on  July  22nd  ^ba 
conference  again  assembled,  and  held  de- 
liberations tin  the  following  day.  On  Satur- 
day the  27th  the  proceedings  were  closed  by 
a  stately  service  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral,  with 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  and  celebration,  at  which 
upwards  of  ninety  bishops  were  present 

The  Conferences  did  much  to  promote 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  English-speak- 
ing races,  and  will  probably  be  repeated  at 
due  intervals. 

IianLbeth  Degrees.— Degrees  conferred 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  llus  is  a 
right  belonging  to  him  since  the  da3r8  of 
Henry  YIIL,  and  was  given  to  him  when  the 
like  right  was  taken  away  from  the  Pope. 
In  the  words  addressed  by  the  Archbisihop  to 
the  receivers  of  desreee  we  have :  ^  Whereas 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  enabled  by 
the  public  authority  of  the  law,  do  enjoy,  and 
long  have  enjoyed,  the  power  of  conferring 
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degrees  and  ^tlea  of  honour  upon  well  de- 
aerving  men,  as  by  an  authentic  hook  of 
Taxations  of  Faculties,  confirmed  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  doth  more  fully  appear ; 
we  therefore,  being  vested  with  the  authority 
aforesaid,  and  following  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  have  judged  it  expedient,  in 
consideration  of  your  proficiency  in  study, 
uprightness  of  life,  sound  doctrine,  and  purity 
of  morals,  that  you  be  dignified  with  the 
degree  of  [A^X  and  we  do  by  these  presents, 
so  far  as  in  us  Ues  and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
do  allow,  accordingly  create  iH^re  a  ehttpUtin 
imvttU  the  e4meUdate^  still  kneeling ^  with  the  hood 
of  the  degree  (which  by  custom  is  that  of  the 
UniToraity  to  which  tiie  Archbishop  himself 
belongs),  and  if  the  degree  to  be  conferred  be 
the  Doctorate^  the  Arehbiehop  here  plaeee  the 
cap  on  the  head  of  the  candidate  and  removes  it 
again']  you  an  actuairif.^.,  Doctor^  ete.\  and 
we  do  also  admit  [^Here  the  Archbishop  takes 
between  his  hands  both  the  hands  of  the  candidate"] 
you  into  the  number  of  the  [Master  of  Arts, 
Dolors,  etc.]  of  this  realm."  The  candidate  then 
stands  up,  and  the  Registrar  reads  the  follow- 
ing proviso:  '*  Provided  also  that  these  pre- 
sents do  not  avail  you  anything  unless  duly 
confinned  by  the  Queen's  LeUers-Patent/' 
The  degrees  thus  conferred  are,  first,  M.A., 
which — though  formerly  it  was  not  so — is 
only  given  after  a  strict  examination.  (This 
rule  was  laid  down  by  Archbishop  Tait,  and  is 
followed  by  his  successor^  Other  degrees, 
B.D.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  LL.D. ;  Mus.  Doc. 
and  M.D.,  are  conferred  for  some  special  and 
acknowledged  merit*  or  public  service.  The 
fees  for  the  letters-patent  range,  according  to 
the  degree,  from  about  £40  to  £100. 

Taani,  Bernard,  priest  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Mans  in 
1640.  He  gave  early  promise  of  a  great 
genius  for  learning,  was  a  considerable  lin- 
guist, and  a  good  mathematician,  philological 
cridc,  and  philosopher.  He  taught  philosophy 
at  Saumur  and  Angers,  but,  making  enemies 
among  the  Aristotelians  by  his  leanings  to 
the  Cartesians,  he  was  bani^ed  to  Grenoble, 
where  he  gave  divinity  lectures.  He  was  re- 
called to  Paris  in  1686 ;  was  rebanished,  and 
finally  settled  at  Bouen,  where  he  died  in 
1715.  His  first  works  were  upon  scientific 
and  mathematiad  subjects.  In  1 696  appeared 
his  Apparatus^  or  Introduction  to  the  Bible, 
published  in  Latin  and  French,  and,  soon  after, 
the  Harmony ,  or  Agreement  of  the  Four  Evan^ 
gelietSf  whidi  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, and  caused  Lamito  reply  by  a  oom- 
mentazy  on  the  Harmony,  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  A 
Ifemonatration  of  the  Truth  and  Holiness  of  the 
Chrietiat*  Jtules  of  Morality, 

TfT'— '"^j  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bred  to  a 
military  profession,  and  served  in  the  French 
king's  army.     But  afterwards,  being  weary  of 


that  way  of  living,  he  turned  Benedictine.  He 
had  a  wonderful  genius,  was  a  man  of  great 
piety,  and  went  through  all  the  stages  of 
monastic  discipline.  By  his  application  to 
study  he  became  an  excellent  plulosopher,  a 
polished  writer,  and  very  skilful  in  his  judg- 
ments upon  the  many  phases  of  the  mina.  He 
published  five  volumeis  concerning  the  know- 
ledge of  one's  self ;  a  tract  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  Modem  Atheism  Overthrown, 
Fious  Reflections  upon  a  Monastic  Life,  Lectures 
upon  Wisdom,  a  collection  of  Letters  upon  Theo- 
logical and  Moral  Subjects,  The  Unbeliever  Con^ 
ducted  to  Religion  by  Reason,  Philosophical 
Letters  upon  IHvers  Subjects;  a  tract  against 
eloquence,  entitled  The  Rhetoric  of  the  College 
betrayed  by  its  Apologist ;  and,  lastly,  A  IHs' 
course  conoemittg  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of 
God,    He  died  at  St.  Denis  in  April,  1711. 

Tiaininai  Day. — ^The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  this  name  for  August  Ist  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  Hlafmiesse  or  Loaf- 
mass,  it  having  been  customary  to  offer  at  the 
mass  bread  made  of  the  new  com.  Its  coindd* 
ence  with  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  chains,  or 
*«St.  Peter  in  fetters"  in  the  Romish  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  derivation  of  Lamb- 
mass,  St.  Peter  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of 
lambs;  an  idea  originating  in  the  Saviour's 
commission  to  him  **  Feed  my  lambs." 

^aniMinaiSy  Huouss  FiLxcrr^  Robert 
DB,  the  son  of  a  shipowner,  was  bom  at  St. 
Male  in  1782.  He  received  his  first  lessons 
from  his  elder  brother,  and  then  continued 
his  studies  alone ;  but  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
tages he  was  able  to  read  Livy  and  Plutarch 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1794  he 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  and  used  to  spend 
whole  days  in  reading  Rousseau.  Male- 
branche,  and  other  similar  writerd,  which  served 
to  ripen  his  judgment  and  develope  his  reli- 
gious fervour.  He  entered  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Malo  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  1807, 
received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  and  five  years 
later  was  ordained  priest.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1814,  where  he  published  an  attack  on 
Napoleon  I.,  on  account  of  which  he  had  to 
leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
came  to  England,  and  was  usher  in  a  school  kept 
by  the  Abb^  Caron  near  London.  In  1817 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay  on  In- 
dependence in  Religious  Matters,  which  made  a 
g^reat  impression.  It  contains  a  demmciation 
of  all  compromise  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
denounced  Qallicanism,  but  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  standard  of  Christianity,  and  upheld 
clerical  authority  in  preference  to  private 
judgment.  It  brought  about  a  revival  all 
over  France,  and  gave  great  support  to  the 
Ultramontanists.  When  Lamennais  visited 
Rome  in  1824  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  offered  him  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  he  refused.  Two  years  later 
appeared  Religion  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Civil  and  Folitical  Order,  which  was  almost 
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revolutionarv  in  tone,  and  the  author  was 
fined  for  it  by  the  Cour  CorreetiotmelU,  The 
revolution  of  1830  was  the  occasion  of  his 
declaring  the  people's  supremacy  in  matters 
of  State,  and  he  pointed  out  the  temporal 
abuses  of  the  Church  while  retaining  his 
reverence  for  her  spiritual  authority.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  started 
a  journal  named  VAveHir^  of  which  the 
motto  was  **  God  and  Liberty."  Among  the 
contributors  were  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  M. 
de  Montalembert,  the  Abb6  Grerbert,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others,  who  had  all  adopted  La- 
mennais*s  opinions  and  spread  them  all  over 
France.  The  paper  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Jesuits  and  others  took  alarm  at  it,  and,  after 
it  had  been  published  a  year,  it  was  suspended 
by  the  Pope.  Lamennais  went  to  Rome  to 
state  his  views,  and  to  ask  for  a  recall  of  the 
sentence.  His  wish  was  complied  with ;  but 
in  Sept.  28th,  1832,  an  encyclical  letter  was 
published  condemning  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  terms  which  implied  a  censure  of  the 
journal.  Lamennais  submitted  and  sup- 
pressed it,  but  in  1834  appeared  his  fFords  of 
a  Beltwer,  which  finally  severed  his  bond 
with  the  Church.  The  revolutionary  party 
applauded  him  for  his  independence,  and  the 
hook  ran  through  eight  editions  in  a  few 
months.  He  died  twenty  years  after,  for- 
gotten, unreconciled  to  the  Church,  and  allied 
to  the  extreme  Republicans.  Among  other 
works  are  The  Jfairs  of  lUme  [18361;  The 
F^pWt  Book  {\%Z1'\^;  The  Country  and  Govern- 
ment [1840],  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  year ;  A  Voice  from  Prieon  [1846] ;  Sketch  of 
a  Philoeopher  [1840-46],  etc 

^amps  were  in  symbolic  use  in  the  early 
Church.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the  tombs  in 
the  Catacombs,  probably  having  been  placed 
there  in  symbolism  of  faith  in  the  resurrection 
to  life.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  lamp 
is  always  kept  burning  before  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  in  churches,  the  oil  of  which  must 
be  of  olive,  unless  the  bishop  give  leave  for 
other  oil  to  be  used,  and  the  alternative  must 
never  be  mineral  oil  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Luioe,  Thb  Holt. — According  to  early 
tradition,  the  lance  which  was  presented  by 
Rudolph  of  Burgundy  to  Henry  I.  of  G^- 
many  was  made  out  df  the  nails  which  were 
used  to  fasten  Christ  to  the  Cross,  while  in  a 
Liter  tradition  it  is  said  to  be  the  spear  with 
which  His  side  was  pierced.  Innocent  VI. 
established  a  feast  in  its  honour  in  1354. 
Another  lance,  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  was  found  at  Antiooh  in  1093,  and 
the  sight  of  it  much  encouraged  the  crusaders. 
The  iron  with  which  it  was  inlaid  was  brought 
to  Rome  under  Innocent  YUI.  and  preserved 
in  the  Vatican. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  name  "holy 
lance  **  is  given  to  the  knife  used  to  pierce  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist. 


lAafraaOy  Archbishop  of   Canterbury, 
was  bom   of  a  high   ftunily  of   Pavia,  in 
1005,  studied    law  at   that    university  and 
others  in  Italy,  and  practised   with    great 
success.      It  is  supposed  that  in  unse^ed 
times  his  family  was  exiled.     About   1039 
he  founded  a  school  at  Avranches,   idiich 
gained  distinction  from  his  great  capacity  for 
teaching,  and  the  culture  of  Greek  uteratore. 
His    thoughts,    however,  bdng    turned    to 
religion,  he  retired  to  Herluin's  Benedictine 
establishment    at    Bee    in    1042.       llioagh 
unlearned, '  Herluin  won  Lanfranc's  lifelong 
affection  by  his  gfreat  piety.     lAnfranc  became 
teacher  and,  m  1046,  pnor  of  the  monastery, 
Anselm  being  one  of  his  pupils.    By  deaouno- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  marriage  with 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lannanc  incunned  his 
anger ;  but  it  was  turned  into  favour  by  Lan- 
franc's spirit  in  requesting  a  nimbler  beast 
than  the  sole  and  sorry  horse  of  his  conunn- 
nity,  on  which  to  fulfil  the  Duke's  command 
of  quitting  the  country.    He  went  to  Borne 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  Duke*s  mar- 
riage, and  was  present  at  the  Council  held  tiia« 
in  1 059,  at  which  he  disputed  with  Berengarins, 
who  denied    Transubstantiation.       In    1066 
Lanfranc  reluctantly  became  Abbot  of  St 
Stephen's  Abbey,  Caen,  refused  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Rouen  in  1067,  and  was  only  under 
great    pressure    consecrated   Archbi^iop  of 
Qmterbury,  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  cathednl, 
on  August  29th,  1070.    Having  secured  his 
status  by  receiving  the  pallium  at  Rome, 
Lanfranc  obtained  a  decree  by  which  Church 

Eroperty  was  to  berestored,  and  which  enableda 
iwsuit  to  be  brought  against  Odo,  the  King's 
brother.  The  cause  was  aigued  three  days 
on  Penenden  Heath,  and  judgment  given  for 
the  Archbishop.  In  1076  he  rebuilt  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  in  1077  attached  to  it 
a  Benedictine  monastery.  Lanfranc  adjusted, 
in  1079,  the  relations  of  the  Sees  of  York  and 
Dublin  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  by  claiming 
their  canonical  obedience  to  the  Primate,  while 
he  supported  the  Royal  Supremacy  otct  the 
Church,  and  its  independence  of  Rome,  en- 
couraging the  King  in  his  refusal  of  homage 
to  the  Pope.  Six  Coundls  were  held  from 
1072  to  1086,  which  pronounced  on  points  of 
ritual,  precedence,  simony,  and  celibacy,  the 
ruling  on  the  last-named  being  that  no  pre- 
bend£u*y  should  be  married,  and  thai,  while 
those  priests  already  married  should  not  be 
obliged  to  part  with  their  wives,  those  that 
were  single  should  continue  so,  and  that  in 
future  no  person  should  be  ordained  till  they 
had  first  promised  not  to  marry.  In  con- 
formity with  the  canons  of  the  Laodicean  and 
Sardican  Councils,  prohibiting  bishops*  sees  in 
small  towns,  that  of  Lichfield  was  removed  to 
Chester,  Selsey  to  Chichester,  THmliaTn  to 
Thetfoid,  Sherbom  and  Ramsbniy  to  Old 
Sarum,  all  in  1075;  Wells  to  Bath,  1088; 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  1096.  The  Urn  tf 
Saliibury,  compiled  by  Osmund,  was  sanct^Diied 
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bj  the  Archbiahop,  1 085.  He  also  devised  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
ri085].  Lanfranc  died,  May  24th,  1089,  of  a 
fever,  at  the  monastery,  Ganterbory,  and  was 
buried  iii  the  cathedral.  Among  his  wHtings 
are,  De  Corpor$  et  Sanguine  Domini  Nostril  a 
defence  of  Transubstantiation  against  Beren- 
garios*  teaching,  published  by  Dom  Luc 
d'Achery,  1647,  with  Lanfranc's  dmmmtalry 
•fi  the  £pi»iles  of  St  Paw/,  Notes  upon  tome 
Confereneee  of  Cauian,  A  Book  of  Lettere^  etc. 
His  Decreta  pro  ordine  Benedieti  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Benedictine  rule  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  new  monastery  at  Canterbury. 

Lani^e,  Joachim,  a  German  Pietist,  was 
bom  in  Altmark  in  1670.  After  studying  at 
Quedlingen   and    Magdeburg,    he  went    to 

I         Leipeic,  where  he  met  Francke  rq.v.l  whom 

I  he  accompanied  to  Erfurt  and  Halle.  He  went 
to  Berlin  in  1693,  and  in  1709  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
1744.    Lange  is  the  author  of  several  works, 

.  many  of  them  controversial.  While  disput- 
ing with  Ldecher  he  wrote  the  Idea  of  Frntdo- 

I  orthodox  Theology^  Sincere  NewSy  Might,  Middle 

Faih,  etc ;  and  against  the  philosopher  Wolff, 
The  Cause  of  Qod,  A  Modest  Enquiry,  etc. 

Lanifton,  Btephbk,  Archbishop  op 
Caittbrbury.— His  birthplace  is  claimed  by 
Lincolnshire  .(£rom  the  existence  of  Lang- 
ton,  near  Spilsby),  by  Devonshire,  and  by 
Sussex.  His  parents,  described  as  "fideles 
et  devoti,*'  were  possibly  of  the  York- 
shire family  of  that  name.  Stephen  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  gaining  distinction 
for  his  leaning,  and  becoming  its  chan- 
cellor, in  power  if  not  in  name.  At  this 
time  began  his  intimacy  with  Lothario  Conti, 
who.  on  his  election  as  Pope  Lmocent  III. 
in  1198,  sent  for  Langton,  and  entrusted 
him  with  literary  and  political  matters.  In 
1206,  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop 
of  Oanterbnr>%  a  complication  arose  from 
rival  nominations  by  King  John  and  the 
monks  of  Canterbury.  Each  party  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Rome.  Innocent  caused 
liington,  now  a  Cardinal,  to  be  elected 
[December,  1206],  a  step  in  accordance  both 
with  his  scheme  of  securing  the  ascendancy 
of  Rome  over  foreign  Churches,  and  also 
with  his  appreciation  of  virtue  and  talent. 
His  appointment  was  resented  by  the  King, 
and  on  his  consecration  by  the  Pope  at 
Vitcrbo  [June  17th,  1207],  John  expelled 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  election.  A  meeting  between 
the  King  and  Langton  at  Winchester  failing 
to  produce  a  reconciliation,  Innocent  laid  an 
interdict  on  the  country.  Langton  retired  to 
Pontigny  for  six  years,  occupying  himself 
with  literary  pursuits.  During  this  period  the 
Khig  held  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the 
Papal  envoys  and  with  Langton,  was  excom- 
municated and  threatened  with  a  crusade,  and 
finally  yielded,  even  consenting  to  be  a  vassal 


of  the  See  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Langton 
was  sent  for,  when  he  absolved  the  King  at 
Winchester  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist, 
langton  found  two  tyrannies  dominant — ^the 
nobles  and  people  oppressed  by  the  King, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Church  usurped  by  the 
Papal  Legate.  His  work  now  was  to  obtain 
freedom  &om  both,  and  he  showed  singular 
independence  in  risking  censure  from  Rome. 
Organising  with  great  courage  and  wisdom 
the  barons'  struggle  for  h-eedom,  he  forced 
upon  the  King  the  revival  of  the  "  Laws  of 
the  Confessor  "  and  of  Henry  I.  as  embodied 
in  the  great  Charter,  signed  June  15th,  1215. 
Innocent  avenged  this  humiliation  of .  his 
vassal  by  revoking  the  Magna  Charta  and 
suspending  Langton,  who,  the  same  year, 
attended,  as  Csjrdinal,  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  hoping  to  make  his  case  heard,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Pope,  and  detained 
as  a  state  prisoner.  King  John  and  Pope 
Innocent  died  in  1216.  In  1218  Langton  re- 
turned to  England,  further  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Charter,  and  eventually  procured 
the  recall  of  the  Legate.  In  1220  the  Arch- 
bishop recrowned  the  young  King  Henry 
lU.,  and  caused  the  remains  of  Thomas  & 
Becket  to  be  translated  from  the  crypt  to  a 
costly  shrine  in  Canterbury  CatheclraL  A 
Council  was  held  by  him  in  1222  at  Osney, 
near  Oxford,  at  which  important  canons  were 
passed ;  and  at  another,  at  Westminster,  1226 
an  attempt  made  by  the  Pope  to  obtain 
certain  prebends  for  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
defeated.  Langton  welcomed  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  Friars  as  missioners  to  the 
wretched  and  criminal  settlers  in  towns.  His 
last  years  were  passed  in  retirement  at  the 
Manor  House  of  Slindon,  in  Sussex,  his  brother 
Simon,  whom  he  had  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  acting  for  him.  The  Arch- 
bishop died  July  9th,  1228.  That  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  Bible  is  shown  by  his  com- 
mentaries on  Old  Testament  books,  while  his 
writings  include,  as  subjects,  a  life  of  Richard 
I. ;  a  Canticle  on  our  Lord's  passion ;  a 
sermon  on  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  two  other 

Sieces  said  to  be  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
brary.  One  of  the  earliest  Norman-French 
miracle  plays,  a  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  a  Life  of 
Becket,  are  attributed  to  him.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  g^ven  by  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.,  p.  703. 

Ijaodicaa.  Coitkcil  of. — ^The  date  of  the 
Synod  of  Laodicea  is  uncertain.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of 
Nicasa,  but  it  has  now  been  proved  to  have 
taken  place  later  than  344  a.d.,  probably 
about  363.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sum- 
moned in  order  that  the  clergy  of  Lydia 
and  Phryg^a  might  meet  together  to  censure 
some  who  were  reviving  the  Homoousian 
cx)ntrover8y,  and  to  choose  men  of  approved 
faith  for  the  episcopate.  They  agreecf  upon 
sixty  canons,  which  are  still  extant.  The  last 
of  these  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
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Uoly  Scriptore,  and  this  document  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  It  omits  the  Old  Testament  Apo- 
crypha.    [See  We$teQtt  on  the  Canon,'] 

Lapse. — In  the  Church  of  England,  if  the 
patron  does  not  present  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice  within  six  months  of  its  failing  vacant, 
the  patronage  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  if  he  fails 
to  present  in  six  months,  it  further  lapses  to 
the  archbishop ;  and  six  months  afterward  to 
the  Crown.  Thus  if  the  archbishop  be  the 
patron,  the  sovereign  can  present  six  months 
after  the  first  vacancy. 

Lapsed. — ^Those  who  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion denied  the  faith.  Such  on  their  repent- 
ance were  received  back  into  the  congregation, 
and  it  was  held  a  grievous  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  if  they  refused  to  receive  and 
reconcile  the  penitent.  But  though  recon- 
ciled, they  were  excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  government,  and  remained  classed 
among  '*  the  penitents.**  They  could  not  be 
ordained,  or,  if  they  lapsed  after  ordination, 
they  were  not  suffered  to  resume  their  office 
on  their  reconciliation.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  were  pxx>bably  made  to  this  strict 
rule,  when  it  was  deemed  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  suspended. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish critic,  was  bom  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent, 
in  1684.  He  belonged  to  a  body  of  English 
Presbyterians  who  had  become  Unitarians. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Oldfield,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  eminence. 
Lardner  spent  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Oraevius 
and  Burmann,  and  was  then  some  time  at 
Leyden.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703, 
ana  continued  his  theological  studies,  but  did 
not  begin  to  preach  till  he  was  twenty-five. 
He  be^me  private  chaplain  to  Lady  Ireby, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  remained  with  her  till  her  death  in  1729. 
He  then  became  lecturer  at  the  chapel  in  Old 
Jewry,  and  died  in  1768.  Lardner  was  not  a 
popular  preacher,  being  defective  in  his  elo- 
cution and  lacking  the  power  to  modulate  his 
voice,  on  account  of  his  deafDcss.  But  his 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  HiMtory  and  his 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  havn  gained 
him  a  place  among  the  ablest  apologists  for 
Christianity  that  we  have. 

LaecO)  John  A,  or  Jan  Laski,  was  bom 
at  Warsaw  in  1499.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  noble  Polish  family,  and  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  He  visited  Lou  vain,  Ziirich, 
and  Basle,  where  he  resided  with  Erasmus, 
and  on  his  return  to  Poland  was  promoted ; 
but  in  1636  he  was  offered  the  See  of  Cuja- 
vein,  which  he  refused,  stating  that  he  agreed 
with  the  Reformers.  He  went  to  Friesland, 
where  he  founded  and  consolidated  a  Re- 
formed Church;  but  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Interim  there  in  1649  he  was  compelled 


to  seek  shelter  in  England.  Edward  VI. 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gregations of  Foreign  Protestants  (German, 
Belgfian,  French  and  Italian)  in  London,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  in 
Austin  Friars,  now  the  Dutch  Church,  was 
granted  to  him,  and  permission  to  use  his  own 
ceremonies.  He  published  in  Latin  the  ser- 
vice used  by  his  Church,  and  thia  service 
contains  a  form  of  confession  and  absolution 
from  which  some  phrases  were  added  to  the 
second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Lasco  was  obliged 
to  leave  England  with  lus  congregation,  and 
after  many  hardships  they  arrived  at  Emden  in 
1654 ;  but  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  seltle 
down,  Lasco  was  re-called  to  his  country. 
King  Sigismund  being  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.  He  was  appointed  in  1656 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformed  Congre- 
gations of  Little  Poland,  and  died  there  in 
1660.  The  Bible  was  translated  into  Polish 
under  his  supervision. 

Last  Things,  The  Four. — Death,  judg- 
ment, heaven,  hell.    [Escuatoloot.] 

Lateran,  St.  John  op.— The  chief  basilica 
of  Rome,  so-called  from  the  name  of  lateranus, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  and  to  whom 
the  site  n>rmerly  belonged,  llie  palace  be- 
longing to  it  was  given  to  the  Pope  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  Constantine  built  the  basilica, 
adorned  it  richly,  and  gave  large  endowments 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  clergy.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 

The  Lateran  Council*  were  so  called  from 
being  held  in  this  church.  The  first  of  these 
(or  Ninth  General  Council)  was  held  in  March, 
1123,  and  dealt  principally  with  the  subject  of 
investiture,  in  which  it  followed  the  decTee 
of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  Twenty-two 
canons  were  drawn  up  by  this  Council ;  one 
of  these  forbade  simony,  and  others  forbade 
the  marriages  of  the  higher  orders  of  priests. 

The  Second  Lateran  Council,  held  in  April, 
1139,  was  attended  by  1,000  bishops,  whom 
Pope  Innocent  II.  had  assembled  to  confute 
the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  It  put 
forth  thirty  canons:  the  first  against  lay- 
investitures;  the  second  and  ninth  about 
excommunications ;  the  fourth  concerning 
ecclesiastical  habits;  the  sixth  against  im- 
moral priests ;  the  seventh  forbids  the  hearing 
of  masses  said  by  such ;  the  eighth  restrains 
priests  and  monks  from  exercising  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  physic;  the  tenth  is 
against  laymen  who  take  tithes ;  the  thirteenth 
against  usurers,  whom  it  deprives  of  Christian 
burial ;  the  fourteenth  imposes  a  like  punish- 
ment on  those  who  fight  only  to  show  their 
bravery;  the  fifteenth  excommunicates  the 
strikers  of  priests;  the  seventeenth  forbids 
marriages  of  near  kindred ;  the  twenty-first 
excludes  the  children  of  priests  frcnn  the 
priesthood ;  the  twenty-third  is  against  Arnold 
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of  Breeds  and  his  followers;  the  twenty- 
ninth  against  those  who  made  warlike  in- 
stroments  for  the  infidels. 

The  Third  Lateran  Council  was  held  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1179  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  opposing  the  Emperor  Frederick  I., 
who  had  set  np  Saee  Anti-Popes  in  opposition 
to  the  Popes  of  Bome.  It  was  designed 
also  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  or  OatharL  It  issued  twenty -seven 
canons  :  the  iirst  concerns  the  election 
of  the  popes  of  Bome ;  the  second  revokes  the 
ordination  of  anti-popes ;  the  third  reg^ulates 
the  age  of  bishops,  curates,  and  atchdeacons ; 
the  fifth  prescribes  that  no  clerk  be  ordained 
without  a  title  to  some  benefice;  the  sixth 
orders  prelates  to  g^ve  notice  before  excom- 
munication, and  forbids  friars  to  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  chapter  or  their  superior ; 
the  eighth  forbids  the  expectation  of  bene- 
fices ;  the  eleventh  is  against  immoral  clergy ; 
the  twelfth  forbids  meddling  with  temporal  af- 
iurs;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  are  against 
pluralities ;  the  fifteenth  orders  that  Church 
goods  may  only  be  employed  for  the  use  of  the 
Church;  the  sixteenth  regulates  the  resolu- 
tions of  chapters ;  the  eighteenth  orders  the 
erecting  of  pneceptorial  prebends  in  cathe- 
drals; the  nineteenth  excommunicates  secular 
Powers  that  pretend  to  have  a  right  over  the 
Church;  the  twentieth  forbids  tournaments; 
the  twenty-fourth  forbids  furnishing  the 
infidels  with  arms ;  the  twenty-fifth  prohibits 
the  giving  of  the  communion  to  public 
usurers ;  the  twenty-sixth  forbids  Christians 
to  live  with  Jews,  Saracens,  etc. ;  the  twenty- 
seventh  excommunicates  the  Oathari,  Pate- 
rines,  and  other  so-called  heretics,  and 
threatens  with  a  like  sentence  those  who 
defend  or  harbour  them. 

The  Fourth  General  Lateran  Council  (called 
The  Grtat  because  of  the  vast  number  of  pre- 
lates who  assisted  at  it)  was  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  UL  in  1 2 1 5.  The  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem  assisted  in  person, 
and  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  sent 
deputies,  and  besides  them  there  were  seventy- 
one  archbishops,  and  340  bishops,  and  above 
800  abbots  and  priors,  as  well  as  ambassadors 
from  most  of  the  sovereign  princes.  The 
most  important  of  the  seventy  chapters  in 
which  the  decisions  of  the  Council  were  formu- 
lated are  as  follow :  the  first  approves  the 
term  ''transubstantiation;**  the  second  con- 
demns the  errors  of  the  Abbot  Joachim; 
the  third  to  the  ninth  treat  of  the  way  of 
rooting  out  heretics,  forbid  preaching  without 
due  approval,  and  regulate  the  Inquisition ;  the 
eleventh  orders  the  establishment  of  prebends 
for  scholars  and  divines ;  the  twelfth  orders  the 
reformation  of  the  religious  orders,  whUe  the 
thirteentii  forbids  the  founding  of  any  new 
ones;  the  fourteenth  is  against  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy ;  the  fifteenth  ordains 
punishment  to  those  wanting  in  sobriety, 
4ad  the  sixteenth  regulates  their  life  and 


behaviour ;  the  seventeenth  respects  the  divine 
office;  the  nineteenth  forbids  the  exposing 
of  profane  household  stuff  or  furniture  in  the 
churches;  the  twenty-first  commands  all 
persons  to  confess  at  least  once  a  year  to 
their  curate,  and  to  communicate  at  the  feast 
of  Easter ;  the  twenty-second  orders  phy- 
sicians to  make  their  patients  send  for  con- 
fessors ;  the  twenty-fourth  speaks  of  elections ; 
the  twenty-fifth  and  following  are  about 
election  to  benefices;  the  twenty -ninth  for- 
bids pluralities;  the  thirtieth  hinders  the 
sons  of  canons  from  succeeding  to  their 
father's  'benefices;  the  thirty-second  and 
thirty-third  are  about  the  stipend  of  curates ; 
the  thirty-sixth  is  concerning  appeals;  the 
forty-six^  concerning  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges ;  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first,  about  mar- 
riages ;  the  sixty-first  forbids  to  expose  lightly 
the  relics  of  the  saints ;  the  sixty-fourth  is 
against  regulars  who  accept  money  for  re- 
ceiving persons  into  any  religious  order ;  the 
sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  are  against  the 
usury  of  the  Jews. 

The  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  though  it  lasted 
from  1512to  1518,  is  not  of  great  importance, 
as  it  was  held  chiefiy  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  which  had  been  summoned 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  His  counter- 
move  was  to  summon  a  Council  at  the  Lateran 
which  annulled  the  decrees  of  Pisa.  His 
death,  took  place  whilst  the  Council  was 
sitting,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  took  care 
that  it  should  effect  no  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

XAtimeTi  Hugh,  an  eminent  bishop  and 
Protestant  martyr,  was  bom  at  Thurc^ston, 
near  Leicester,  about  1490,  the  son  of  a  yeo- 
man. He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  his 
native  place  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
was  entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1514,  being 
afterwards  ordained  at  Lincoln.  At  first  he 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
argued  for  it  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
B.D.  degree  in  1524 ;  but  Thomas  Bilney 
going  afterwards  to  his  room  and  discussing 
with  him  in  private  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformers, 
and  he  gradually  accepted  them.  In  the 
dispute  concerning  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Latimer 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
which  was  rewarded  by  his  being  made  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  appointed  soon  after 
to  a  living  in  Wiltshire.  Othor  contro- 
versies in  which  he  took  part  ended  less 
happily,  and  he  succeeded,  by  his  outspoken 
plainness,  in  making  numerous  enemies.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  so  displeased  at  a  sermon 
he  heard,  that  he  forbade  the  Reformer  to 
preach  ag^in  at  the  University,  and  com- 
plainei  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  subject. 
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Wolsey  examined  Latimer  privately,  and  gave 
him  fidl  sanction  to  preach  as  he  liked.  He 
so  exercised  this  privilege  that  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  preacher  of  his  day,  and  his 
Sermons  have  retained  their  j^osition  among 
EngHg>^  classics,  marvellous  in  their  clear- 
ness and  homeliness  of  expression.  He 
was  appointed  in  1535  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  hitherto  much 
neglected,  so  that  the  clergy  there  were  more 
ignorant  than  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
and  Latimer  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
effecting  a  reform  of  such  a  state  of  afEairs, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  his  efforts  met 
with  both  within  the  diocese  and  at  CSourt. 
In  1539  the  King  published  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articlety  which  enforced  belief  in  Transubstan- 
tiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Latimer  had  come  to  London  to 
obtain  medical  advice,  and  he  now  took 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  disclaiming  his 
assent  to  the  Six  Articles.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
resigned  their  sees,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Gkutliner,  Latimer  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  After  being  released  he  lived 
in  obscurity,  forbidden  to  preach,  or  to  come 
within  a  few  miles  of  London  or  of  his  old 
diocese,  and  in  1546  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  With  the  opening  of  King  Edward's 
reign  Latimer  began  to  preach  again,  refusing 
to  accept  his  old  bishopric,  since  he  felt  that 
his  true  mission  was  as  a  preacher.  People 
crowded  to  the  churches  to  hear  him,  and  he 
often  preached  before  the  King,  who  was 
much  imder  his  influence.  In  1553  King 
Edward  died,  and  Latimer  was  again  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  trial  to  answer 
to  various  accusations  of  heresy.  He  was 
burnt  at  Oxford  with  Bii^op  Ridley,  on  16th 
October,  1565. 

Latin  Church.    [Romb,  Church  of.] 

Latin  Gate,  St.  Johx  before  the, 
[6'.  Joannes  Evan,  ante  Port.  Lot,]. — ^A  fes- 
tival celebrated  on  May  6th,  the  anniversary 
of  the  supposed  deliverance  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  from  martyrdom.  It  is  related 
by  Tertullian  and  St.  Jerome  that  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Ephesus 
under  Domitian,  and  that  St.  John  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil  before  the  Porta 
Latina.  When  released  he  was  not  only  im- 
injured,  but  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
renewed  health  and  strength.  He  was  accord- 
ingly banished  to  Patmos.  The  legend  is  not 
mentioned  by  contemporary  authors ;  and  late 
criticism  places  the  sojourn  in  Patmos  much 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Domitian,  probably 
in  that  of  Nero. 

Latin,  Service  in. — The  saying  of  the 
prayers  and  services  of  the  Church  "in  a 


tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,"  was 
one  of  the  flrst  subjects  to  which  the  Reformen 
of  the  sixteenth  century  turned  their  attentiozL 
In  fact  we  may  say  that  the  Reformati<m 
Acts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  were  cchi- 
fined  to  this.  The  Bible  was  translated  into 
English,  and  set  up  in  churches ;  the  litany 
also  was  translated  into  English,  to  be  followed, 
in  the  reig^  of  Edward  VI.,  by  the  abolition 
of  Latin  use,  except  in  universities  and  other 
places  of  learning. 

The  Roman  Church  is  professedly  nnwilliog 
to  allow  the  Mass  to  be  said  in  other  than  dead 
languages,  though  Latin  is  not  the  only  one. 
Thus  in  some  places  it  ia  said  in  Greek,  in 
others  in  Syriac,  in  Coptic,  and  in  Slavonic. 
Latin  is,  however,  by  &r  the  most  common. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  public  worship  was 
originally  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  various 
nations ;  but  as  a  hmguage  gradually  ceased 
to  be  the  vernacular,  as  Latin  did,  the  Church 
was  unwilling  to  alter,  and  no  instance  is  on 
record  of  a  change  in  this  respect  being 
allowed  by  the  Roman  Church,  though  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  newly  conveited 
nations  have  had  the  Mass  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. The  Council  of  Trent  declar^  the 
Mass  in  the  vernacular  to  be  '*  inexpodient" 
The  reasons  given  for  this  prohibition  are 
twofold.  First  it  is  alleged  that  the  ancient 
rites  should  be  most  jealously  gruarded, 
lest  error  might  slip  in  unawares  through 
change,  the  purity  of  doctrine  be  endan- 
gered, or  the  reverence  of  the  people  dimin- 
ished. Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  uniformity 
of  language  in  all  lands  impresses  upon  wor- 
shippers everywhere  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
And  it  is  added  that  as  each  worshipper  may 
possess  a  translation  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin  formulary,  he  knows  what  is  going 
on. 

That  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  into  the 
vernacular,  however,  at  the  Reformati<m,  gave 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  is  evident  to  any 
student  of  history.  So  entirely  did  it  com- 
mend itself  to  the  English  nation,  that  when 
the  nation  returned  for  a  while  to  the  Roman 
obedience  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  take  away  the  English  Bible, 
though  at  flrst  the  translation  had  been  fieit)ely 
opposed  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Latitndinarians.— Bishop  Bumet,  in 
his  Hietory  of  Hie  Chen  Times,  thus  defines 
this  party :  "  They  loved  the  constitntion  of 
the  Church  and  the  Liturgy,  and  could  well 
live  under  them,  but  they  d^d  not  think  it  un- 
lawful to  live  under  another  form.  They  .  .  . 
allowed  a  great  freedom  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  divinity,  from  whence  they  were  called 
*  Men  of  Latitude.'  "  The  Latitudinarians 
derived  their  peculiar  tenets  from  the  writings 
of  Arminius  and  his  pupil  Episcopiiis,  of  the 
University  of  Leyden.  The  opinions  of  these 
two  were  introduced  into  England  by  John 
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Hales  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  great 
ftim  of  the  Latitudinarian  system  was  to  unite 
all  Christiana,  with  the  exception  of  Boman 
Catholics,  into  one  communion  ;  and  in  order 
to  effect  this,  as  John  Hales  writes  in  his  tract 
on  schism,  **  Liturgies  and  public  forms  of  ser- 
vice "  should  be  "  so  framed  as  that  they  ad- 
mitted not  of  particular  and  private  fancies, 
bat  contained  only  such  things  as  those  in 
which  all  Christians  do  agree.  **  Again  in  the 
same  tract,  he  writes,  "  Remove  from  them 
(t^.,  the  Liturgies)  whatever  is  scandalous  to 
any  party,  and  leave  nothing  but  what  all 
agree  on."  Thus  to  please  tbe  Arians,  the 
Godhead  of  the  Saviour  might  be  g^ven  up,  and 
theNicene  Creed  revised;  and  indeed  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  what  part  of  the  Christian  Udm 
would  remain,  if  this  system  were  to  be  adopted 
as  the  rule  of  the  Chiuch.  Among  the  more 
eminmit  Latitudinarians  were  Chillingworth, 
the  friend  of  Hales,  Theophilns  Gale,  John 
Smith,  Whichcot,  Cndworth,  Burnett,  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  and  in  more  recent  times 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Dean  Stanley.  Not  indeed 
that  these  in  all  points  would  agree  with  the 
extreme  opinions  of  Hales.  One  fundamental 
principle  of  this  school  of  divines  is  the  all- 
sofficienoy  of  Scripture,  explained  by  each 
man  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  private 
judgment ;  hence  they  have  been  led  to  look 
opon  tiie  system  of  the  Church  and  many  of 
its  doctrines  as  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
matters  of  opinion.  Thus,  in  the  times  of  the 
Stuarts  they  looked  upon  Church  govern- 
ment, which  was  then  the  ^reat  controversy 
of  the  day,  as  a  thing  in  itself  indifferent. 
The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold 
in  his  volume  On  the  Church  :  '*  The  form  of 
its  ^vemment  is  fixed  by  law,  a  law  in  its 
origm  framed  by  man.  .  .  The  Church,  as 
sach,  has  no  divinely  appointed  government/* 
So,  more  generally,  the  same  writer  says :  "  The 
perfection  of  Christian  doctrine  consisted  in 
clearly  understanding  that  Christ's  death  had 
rendered  all  priesthoods,  sacrifices,  and  oere- 
moiies,  for  the  time  to  come,  uuimportant." 
To  try  to  unite  in  one  all  who  are  striving 
after  good,  and  fighting  against  evil,  is  a 
praiseworthy  object ;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  true  or  lasting 
union  can  be  looked  for  by  the  giving  up  of 
real  principles  and  convictions,  or  by  looking 
upon  them  as  mere  matters  of  unimportant 
detaiL 

AftOT  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  this  school 
increased  greatly  in  influence,  many  of  its 
members  occupying  high  positions  in  the 
Qiurch.  In  the  present  day  the  Latitudi- 
narians form  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  many  of  their  number 
being  noted  for  g^reat  learning  and  piety. 

Lfttria  fOk.  latreia,  "  service  '*].— A  word 
applied  in  tneology  to  the  service  and  worship 
doe  only  to  God,  and  lawfully  offered  to  Him 
alone.      It  is   distinguished  in  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  from  dulim^  the  veneration 
paid  to  saints  and  angels ;  and  from  hyperdulia^ 
the  special  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  cannot,  however,  receive  latrta^ 
because  she  is  a  creature  of  God. 

Latrooininm.     [Ephbsus,  Robbse 
Council  of.] 

Latter-Day  Saints.    [Mormon.] 

Laud,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  bom  October  7th,  1578,  at 
Reading,  where  his  father  was  a  dothier  in 
good  oiroumstances.  He  was  educated  till 
1589  at  the  Reading  Free  School,  where  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  Thence 
he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1600,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1601  was  or- 
dained priest.  The  tone  of  Oxford  was  Cal- 
vinistic,  but  Laud  was  under  the  influence  of 
Buokeridge,  and  through  a  course  of  studies 
based  on  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  and  Eccle- 
siastical historians,  instead  of  the  system  of 
Gtoeva,  he  developed  views  on  baptism  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  whidi,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Anglican 
Reformed  Church,  ran  counter  to  the  Puritan 
theory,  and  exciteii  the  charge  of  Popery.  In 
1605  lAud  solenmised  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon  and  Lady  Rich,  with  whom  the 
Earl  was  living  while  her  husband  was  still 
alive  ;  a  step  he  afterwards  deeply  mourned, 
observing  the  anniversary  as  a  fkst,  and  allud- 
ing to  it  in  his  diary  as  '*  my  cross  about  the 
Earl  of  Devon's  marriage.'^  He  was  given 
successively  the  livings  of  Stanford,  1607; 
North  Kilworth,  1608,  and  Cuckstone,  ex- 
changing the  latter  for  Norton  on  aooount  of 
ill-h^th,  from  which  he  suffered  much 
throughout  life.  He  had  previously  ex- 
changed North  Elilworth  for  the  living 
of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex.  In  1611  he 
was  elected  President  of  St.  John's,  in 
spite  of  Abbot's  opposition.  By  Neile's  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  one  of  King  James's 
chaplains,  and  m  1616  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Here  Laud  attracted  notice  as  a  church  res- 
torer. The  authorised  externals  of  religion 
had  been  so  neglected  or  destroyed,  that 
Laud's  zeal  for  order  found  continual  occu- 
pation in  bringing  things,  as  the  King  said, 
*'  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  lus  own 
brain."  His  acts  were  legal,  but  every  step 
from  Calvinism  was  held  to  be  a  step  towards 
Popery,  and  was  combated  accordingly. 
Laud's  opponents  did  not  recognise  his  wish 
to  defend  the  Church  equally  against 
Romanism  and  Calvinism,  nor  their  own  ten- 
dency to  ignore  the  Church's  teaching  while 
professing  to  be  its  members.  In  1617  he 
went  to  Scotland  with  the  King,  with  whose 
project  of  strengthening  the  Episcopal  Church 
Laud  sjnoipathised,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Nov.  18th, 
1621,  and  made  visitations  of  the  -diocese  itk 
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1622  and  1625|  when  the  fabric  and  service 
of  the  churchoi  received  his  care  and  pecu- 
niary help.  He  was  employed  to  combat 
Fisher  the  Jesnit  in  his  attempt  to  proselytise 
the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  thou^  in 
her  case  Laud's  arguments  were  only  tem- 
porarily successful,  they  confirmed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  ^th  and  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  The  charge  of  Popery 
was  raised  against  Laud  from  his  restric- 
tions on  preadung,  the  relaxation  of  statutes 
against  Papists,  and  his  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  match. 
He  had  powerful  enemies  in  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams  and  Archbishop  Abbot;  their  in- 
fluence, however,  did  not  disturb  his  favour 
with  the  King  nor  with  Prince  Charles,  who, 
on  his  accession  in  1625,  appointed  Laud  to 
preach  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  He 
was  also  called  upon  for  a  list  of  noted  clergy 
with  the  distinguishing  **  orthodox  '*  and 
*'  Puritan  *'  to  each  name,  as  guide  to  the 
King  in  the  customary  appointment  of  new 
chaplains,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee who  arranged  the  coronation  cere- 
monial. IxL  1626  Laud  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  made  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  when  he  requested  the 
King  to  attend  the  prayers  as  well  as  sermon 
on  Sundays,  and  to  permit  the  service  to  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  by  his  entrance.  Laud 
admitted  the  accusation  by  Parliament  that 
he  was  the  author  of  certain  of  the  King's 
speeches,  saying,  **  Being  commanded  to  the 
service,  I  hope  it  shall  not  now  be  made  mv 
crime  that  I  was  trusted  by  my  sovereign." 
He  was  deputed  to  issue  instructions  urging 
the  clergy  to  support  the  Loan  for  Denmark, 
and,  in  1628,  to  answer  the  remonstran(;e  from 
Parliament  that  alleged  increase  of  Popery  in 
Ireland,  the  secret  Komanism  of  himself  and 
Neile,  and  the  abuse  by  Buckingham  of  his 
many  offices.  Laud's  tone  in  the  reply  was 
not  conciliatory.  He  had  been  made  Privy 
Councillor  in  1627,  and  in  1628,  on  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  became  the  King's  foremost 
adviser,  and,  in  consequence,  the  numerous 
unpopular  measures  at  this  time  were  indis- 
criminately attributed  to  him.  He  was  trans- 
lated, July  Idth,  1628,  to  the  See  of  London, 
and  his  instructions  to  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury in  reference  to  lecturers,  created  great 
discontent  among  the  Calvinists,  already  ex- 
asperated by  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
reprint  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  which  the 
House  of  Commons*  protested  they  held  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1630 
Laud  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  throughout  life.  He  caused  its  for- 
gotten statutes  to  be  searched  for  and  set  in 
order,  established  canonries  in  connection  with 
the  professorships  of  Hebrew  and  public  ora- 
tory, and  a  professorship  ofArabic.  To  St.  John's 
CoUege  he  added  a  new  quadrangle,  enlarged 


its  library,  and  built  a  new  one,  presenting 
it  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  papets, 
books,  and  manuscripts  in  many  languages. 
He  also,  in  1631,  set  on  foot  the  reMlihng 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral     In  1 633  Land  accom- 
panied the  King  to  Scotland.     The  distinc- 
tions conferred  on  the  Scotch   prelatee,  as 
honours,  only  increased  the  ill-will  against 
them,  and  the  Service  Book  with  Oanons,  after- 
wards drawn  up  by  them  in  correspondence 
with  Laud,  raised  a  storm  of  resistance  in 
1637,  which  culminated  in  1643  in  the  Cove- 
nant.   Laud  succeeded  Abbot  as  Archbishop 
on  Sept  19th,  1633,  when  a  Cardinal's  hat 
was    also    twice    offered  .him   from    Rome, 
whether  as  bait  or  snare  is  not  clear.    The  im- 
propriations bought  by  the  **  f eoffies"  were  con- 
fiscated to  the  Orown,  and  the  Book  of  Sports 
was  reprinted  with  a'  declaration  that   the 
people  should  be  protected  in  their  lawful 
recreations  after  the  Sunday  services.    Both 
measures  caused  a  great  outcry.     The  Arch- 
bishop commenced  a  metropolitical  visitation 
in  1634,  and  among  other  measures  enjoined 
the  removal  of  the  sacramental  table  horn  the 
body  to  the  east  of  the  churches,  according  to 
an  injunction  of  Queen  Elistbeth,  and  the 
addition  of  a  railing  to  ensure  its  being  no 
longer  perverted  from  its  peculiar  use  to  that 
of  parish  table  or  school  desk.   His  enactments 
that  the  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  Canter- 
bury Prebendaries  should,  by  bowing  towards 
the  altar,  '*  make  due  reverence  to  Almi|^ty 
God,"  was  construed  as  a  belief  in  Transub- 
stantiation,  of  which  Laud  declared,  *'  I  per- 
ceive Transubstantiation  is  confounded  with 
the  Real  Presence,  whereas  these  have  a  wide 
difference."      As  in   1623-24  Laud   relieved 
the  clergy  tbroughout  the  country  from  the 
pressure  of  subsidies,  so  he  now  alleviated  the 
poverty  of  those  in  London.     In  Ireland  he 
obtained   the  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  by  the  Church,  and  the  restoration 
to  her   of    the  impropriations  held   by  the 
Crown,  Strafford  being  his  zealous  coadjutor. 
The  Archbishop  enforced  stringent  regnlatiofis 
on  English  churches  and  military  chaplaincies 
abroad,  and   endeavoured  to    attach  to  the 
Church  all  those  who,  though  of  Dutch  or 
French  parentage,  were  bom    in  England. 
From  1636  to   1636  Laud  held  the  post  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer.    Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton  wex^p,  in   1637,  brought  before  the 
Star    Chamber   for    seditious    and    libeUous 
writings  and  sayings,  and  were  barbaronsly 
punished.     Laud  was  un&irly  held  to  be  the 
author  of  these  and  other  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  sentences.     His  share  in 
acquiescing  in  them  is  sufficiently  deplorable 
and  unjustifiable,  but  their  excessive  seventy 
was  in  keeping  with  the  intolerant  spiaii  of 
those  times.     Laud's  temper  was  quick  and 
his  manner  not  conciliatory,  but  he  declared 
with  reference  to  opponents,  **  I  have  some- 
times  forborne  them  a  twdremonth   toge- 
ther," and  with  Bishop   Hall  and  Hales  of 
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Eton,  antagonism  was  changed  into  friend- 
ship. In  1637  Laud  thwarted  the  proselyt- 
ising scheme  of  the  Papal  party,  by  procuring 
the  expulsion  of  Montague  and  Mathew  from 
the  Court.  He  enforced  an  arbitrary  censor- 
sh^  of  the  Press,  and  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  Geneva  Bibles.  In  1640,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  embassy  to  Scotland  having 
failed,  he,  with  Strafford  and  Laud,  advised  the 
calling  of  Parliament.  After  a  short  and 
stormy  session,  occupied  with  complaints 
against  the  bishops,  it  was  dissolved  on  the 
faJfle  information  that  no  supplies  would  be 
granted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Scotch 
Rebellion.  The  Convocation  sitting  simul- 
taneously voted  six  subsidies  and  framed 
seventeen  canons,  including  the  "  £t  Cetera 
Oath*^  and  the  declaration  of  the** Divine 
Bight  of  Monarchy.*'  These  canons,  and 
Land  as  their  author,  were  condemned  by  the 
Hoose  of  Conmions  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
Dec.  18th,  1640,  as  "  confirming  the  unlawful 
and  exorbitant  power  which  had  been  usurped 
over  His  Majesty's  subjects ; "  also  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  denounced  Laud  as  the  prime 
cauae  of  the  pernicious  innovations  attempted 
in  their  country.  He  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Maxwell.  As  the  Archbishop  left  Lambeth 
he  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his  poor 
Beighbours  waiting  for  him,  and  praying  for 
his  safe  return.  In  Feb.,  1641,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  fourteen  articles  of  im- 
peadiment,  which  in  his  address  he  said 
'*  make  me  against  God  in  point  of  religion/ 
against  the  King  in  point  of  allegiance,  and 
against  the  pubUo  in  point  of  safety  under 
the  jusdce  and  protection  of  law."  He  was 
removed  to  the  Tower,  where  Strafford  wa» 
also  prisoner ;  but  a  meeting  was  not  allowed, 
and  Land  gave  his  ^trewell  blessing  to  his 
frigid  from  a  window  as  he  passed  to  execu- 
tion. In  1643  the  Primate's  jurisdiction  and 
pa^xmage  were  sequestrated,  and  ten  articles 
added  to  the  charge  against  him.  His  trial 
began,  March  12th,  1644.  Prynne  had  seized 
his  papers,  and  Laud  had  for  reference  only 
three  out  of  the  twenty-one  packets  taken 
from  him.  Prynne  put  a  mutilated  breviate 
of  the  Archbishop's  diary  into  the  hands  of 
the  peers.  Laud  was  allowed  counsel,  and 
made  an  able  defence ;  but  the  ordinance  of 
attainder  was  passed,  Jan.  4th,  164o,  by  the 
voice  of  six  peers,  and,  in  spite  of  a  pardon 
mnted  by  the  King,  Laud  was  beheaded, 
Jan.  lOtii,  1646 — ^not  only  the  first  Archbishop, 
but  the  first  man  in  England  who  had  died  by 
an  ordinance  of  Parliament.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  and  transferred  in  1683  to  St  John's 
Col]^;e  Chapel. 

Xoiidfl.    [Canokioal  Hotjbs.] 

Jaaaioi,  John  db,  one  of  the  stoutest  up- 
holders of  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
Qiorch,  waA  bom  in  Normandy  in  1606,  was 


ordained  priest  in  1633,  and  became  D.D.  in 
1 636,  but  never  held  a  benefice.  He  lived  in  re- 
tirement, devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  lite- 
rature, and  died  in  Paris  in  1678.  He  created 
many  enemies,  as  he  criticised  the  Breviary 
and  denied  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
legends  about  the  saints.  He  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  Pope  by  stating  that "  the  Pope 
had  no  power  to  break  through,  or  dispense 
with,  the  Canons  of  the  Councus ; "  and  to  the 
Dominican  order  by  writing  against  Thomas 
Aquinas.  In  1678  he  published  a  book  in  which 
he  accused  the  Pope's  Annates  of  committing 
simony,  and  confuted  the  Jesuit  Azorius, 
who  had  written  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  clear  them  from  the  impu- 
tation of  the  crime.  Copies  of  these  were 
seized  and  ordered  to  be  burnt,  but  Launoi 
continued  to  write.  His  chief  work  was  De 
Authoritate  Negantis  Argumenti, 

Xiaura. — When  hermits  lived  in  cells  some 
little  distance  apart,  each  man  providing  for 
himself,  the  collection  of  cells  was  called  a 
laura ;  when  several  lived  under  one  roof, 
and  had  all  things  in  common,  their  dwelling 
was  called  a  ccenobium. 

LavalK)  ["  I  will  wash  "].— The  first  words 
of  Psalm  XXV.  which  in  the  Homan  Missal  the 
priest  recites  while  the  acolyte  pours  water  on 
his  hands  after  the  oblation.  TMs  washing 
of  hands  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is  great  variety  on  this  point  in 
the  old  English  rites;  in  the  York  use  the 
washing  was  accompanied  by  a  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  Psalm,  the  Veni  Creator^  and  a 
prayer;  while  in  the  Sarum  use  a  prayer  only 
was  said. 

LaTacmm.    [Piscina.] 

l^vatar,  Johakn  Caspar,  bom  at  Ziirich 
in  1741,  was  the  son  of  a  physician.  He 
early  showed  a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and 
determined  to  be  a  clergyman,  with  which 
view  he  travelled  in  1763  with  Fuseli,  the 
celebrated  painter,  to  study  theology  under 
Spalding  at  Barth,  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
He  also  travelled  through  Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
and  returned  to  Ziirich  in  1764.  Here  he 
attracted  some  notice  as  a  preacher ;  but  his 
reputation  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  publica- 
tion in  1767  of  his  Swiss  songs,  and  in  the 
following  year  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeii,  In 
1786  Lavater  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  native  city,  and 
held  the  post  till  his  death.  Having  very 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination 
of  character,  he  had  a  theory  that  physiog- 
nomy ought  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  for  he  maintained  that  by  close  ob- 
servation men's  characters  could  be  discerned 
from  studying  their  faces.  He  published  this 
theory  in  1775  under  the  title  of  Fhynognomie 
Fragments ;  but  in  after  years  he  abandoned 
many  of  his  ideas  as  fanciful.  The  mjrsUcism 
which  gave  rise  to  those  opinions  formed  a 
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large  part  of  hia  religioos  belief ;  he  had  a 
firm  faith  in  the  manifestation  of  supematiiral 
powerSf  spiritualism,  and  anything  approach- 
ing the  miraculous.  Nevertheless  his  evident 
sincerity  and  piety  caused  him  to  be  held  in 
deep  veneration  among  his  congregation. 
Lavater  hailed  the  French  Revolution  with 
delight  at  first,  but  was  horror-struck  at  the 
excesses  committed,  and  especially  at  the 
murder  of  the  King.  He  was  wounded  at 
Ziirich  in  September,  1799,  when  tending  the 
dying  soldiers  at  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
Massena.  After  much  suffering  he  died  of 
the  wound  in  January,  1801. 

lAWf  Canon.    [Canon  Law.] 

XaWv  William,  an  influential  religfious 
writer,  was  bom  at  King's  Cliffe,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1686.  He  went  to  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  entering 
Uie  (Siurch,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1711 ; 
but,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  fellowship.  He  was  for  some  time 
tutor  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon,  father  of  the 
historian.  In  1741  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of 
his  pupil,  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  charity  and  good  works. 
They  chose  Law  for  their  chaplain,  and  re- 
tired to  King's  Cliffe,  where  Law  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  1761. 
William  Law  was  the  author  of  many  works 
which  are  deeply  tinged  with  mysticism.  Hie 
best  known  is  A  8eriou$  Call  to  a  Devout  and 
Moly  Life,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more 
highly  praised  than  any  other  practical  religious 
book  in  England,  with  the  exception-  of  the 
FilfftHm*8  Progress.  It  had  a  g^eat  influence  on 
Dr.  Johnson  and  also  on  John  Wesley.  With 
the  latter  Law  was  at  one  time  on  very  friendly 
terms ;  but  a  rupture  occurred  between  them, 
and  in  later  life  Law  was  an  ardent  admirer 
)f  Jacob  Behmen  [q.v.].  Among  Law's  other 
works  a^  The  Way  to  Knowledge^  The  Spirit 
of  Love,  etc. 

ZAWrenee,  St.,  one  of  tho  most  emi- 
nent saints  of  the  Church.  While  still 
very  young  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Pope  oixtus,  and  this  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  number  of  deacons  in  Rome 
at  that  time  never  exceeded  more  than  seven. 
Sixtus  had  such  implicit  faith  in  him  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Church 
plate,  and  kept  an  account  of  the  money, 
which  charge  afterwards  proved  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death.  In  the  year  258  a.d. 
the  Emperor  Valerian  sent  an  order  that  all 
Christians  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
Sixtus  was  the  first  to  be  seized.  When 
Lawrence  returned  after  the  execution  of 
his  master  he  gav^  orders  for  the  gathering 
together  of  the  poor,  and  he  proceeded  to 
divide  the  Church  money  between  them,  and 
also  what  had  been   obtained  by  the   sale 


of  the  Church  plate.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self by  this  act  that  there  would  be  no 
desecration  after  his  death,  he  calmly  waited 
for  his  SMitence  of  death,  which  he  knew 
would  be  passed  in  a  few  days.  The  Governor 
of  Rome  ordered  that  St.  Lawrence  should  be 
brought  before  him^  dAinff.T»iing  that  all 
Church  property  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Emperor.  Lawrence  answered  that  if  he 
might  have  a  short  time  in  which  to  cdlect  and 
prepare  his  treasures,  the  Governor  should 
be  obeyed.  He  was  allowed  three  days' 
grace,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  produced 
&e  poor  people  whom  he  had  reUeved  a  short 
time  before.  The  Governor  was  so  angry 
that  he  ordered  that  tiie  prisoner  should  be 
beaten  with  cords  and  then  slowly  broiled  to 
death  on  a  gridiron,  both  of  which  orders  were 
rigorously  carried  out.  The  number  of 
Churches  dedicated  to  him  is  sufiSdent  to 
prove  the  veneration  in#which  his  name  was 
held,  and  his  day  [August  10th]  has  been 
kept  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Choitehcs 
since  the  fifth  century. 

Lawrenoay  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  Roman  monk,  who  succeeded  Au^^ustine  m 
A.D.  604.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  Augus- 
tine himself  nominated  him  as  his  successor; 
but  his  Primacy  was  not  a  mosperous  one, 
for,  upon  the  death  of  |;ood  King  Etbelbett, 
Christianity  almost  eiqured  with  him.  This 
prince  was  suooeeded  by  his  son  Edbald, 
who  was  but  a  boy,  and  who,  on  attainiog 
his  majority,  had  beoome  a  finished  libertine. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  immoFalihr,  he 
married  his  father's  wife,  and  followed  thl^ 
up  by  declaring  against  Christianity.  "Die 
people  followed  their  prinoe's  preoedent,  and 
Lawrence,  perceiving  that  neither  the  King 
nor  his  subjects  were  the  better  for  his  remon- 
strances, resolved  to  <|uit  Britain,  and  follow 
Mellitus  and  Justus  into  G^ul,  they  having 
lately  been  expelled  by  the  East  An^es. 
The  day  before  he  was  to  set  forward  be 
saw  St.  Peter  in  a  dream,  who  reprimanded 
him  and  scourged  him  for  being  unmindful 
both  of  St  Austin's  orders  and  of  his  own 
duty,  and  for  being  so  pusiUanimous  and 
dispirited  as  to  deewt  his  flock  in  time  of 
danger,  and  resign  it^  as  it  were,  to  the 
wolves.  This  dream  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  him  that  he  immediately  al- 
tered his  resolution.  Edbald,  the  King,  like- 
wise, on  hearing  what  happened  to  Law- 
rence, was  strangely  affected  with  the  relatioo, 
asked  Lawrence's  pardon,  and,  disengaginz 
himself  from  his  scandalous  marriage  and 
recalling  Mellitus  and  Justus,  made  it  his 
business  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Lawrence  died  in  Feb. 
619. 

ZAWrenca,  Anti-Pope,  was  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  at  Rome, 
and  opposed  to  Symmachus,  chosen  Pope 
after  Anastasiua  U.  in  498,  which  schism 
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wttJB  the  cause  of  great  diBorden  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  deciBion  was  left  to  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Groths,  who  was  in  favour  of 
Synunachus.  Lawrence  submitted,  and  was 
made  Bishop  of  Nocera;  but  afterwards 
causing  new  troubles,  he  was  banished,  and 
died  in  exile  in  520. 

lAy-Brothem  in  the  Roman  Church  are 
a  lower  order  of  monks  who  act  as  servants 
in  the  monasteiT.  A  lay-brother  wears  a 
different  habit  Jrom  that  of  the  religious, 
never  enters  the  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the 
chapters.  He  is  not  in  any  orders,  nor  makes 
any  vow  but  that  of  constancy  or  obedience. 
The  institution  of  lay-brothers  began  in  the 
eleventh  century,  at  the  Monastery  of  Vf^lom- 
brosa,  founded  by  St.  John  Oualbert.  After- 
wards the  monks  of  Hirsuage  and  the  Car- 
thusians adopted  the  practice,  and  now  they 
are  to  be  found  in  most  religious  orders, 
including  the  Benedictines. 

In  the  nunneries  are  also  lay-sisters,  who 
are  retained  for  the  service  of  the  nuns  as  the 
lay-brothers  are  for  the  monks. 

Lay-Clerks.— Singing  men,  so  called  in 
the  statutes  of  the  cathedrals,  founded  or  re- 
modelled by  King  Henry  YUI.  In  general 
their  number  was  commensurate  vnth  that  of 
the  minor  canons. 

Lay  Coimminion ,— When  a  cleric  was 
punished  by  degradation  and  deprivation  of 
orders,  he  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  lay- 
man, and,  if  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  it  was  as  a  layman  that  he 
communicated.  The  term  has  been  incorrectly 
used  as  equivalent  to  Commumon  in  one  kind. 

Lay  Elders. — La3rmen  admitted  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  take  a  share  in  the 
admimstration  of  the  afbirs  of  the  sick.  Hiis 
B3rstem  was  in  modem  times  first  introduced 
by  Oalvin  at  Greneva. 

Lay  ZmBrovriation.'— An  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  cnurui  in  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

Layman.'  [Laitt.] 

Lay  Headers.    [Laitt.]  - 

Lay  Sisters.    [Lat  Brothers.] 

Laying  on  ef  Hands.  [Imposition  of 
Hakds.] 

Laaarists. — ^The  popular  name  g^ven  to 
the  <*  C<mgregation  oi  the  Priests  of  the 
Mission,'*  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
1624,re-e8tabli8hedinl832intheCollegeof  St. 
Laaure  at  Paris.  The  objects  of  the  society 
were  to  sanctify  its  own  members,  to  carry  on 
miaaiofis  in  country  districts  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  train  young  priests.  At  St 
Vincent's  death  in  1660  there  were  twenty- 
five  honsee,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
th«7  numbered  eighty-four.  During  the 
French  revolution  many  were  massacred,  and 
the  others  banished  and  their  property  confis- 
cated, the  college  being  turned  into  a  prison 


for  women.  They  were  allowed  to  return  to 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  under  the 
Bestoration  a  house  in  the  Bue  de  Sdvres  was 
granted  to  them. 

Lasams.    [Military  Orders.] 

Iieaders.  —  All  Wesleyan  congregations 
are  divided  into  various  **  classes,"  over  each 
of  which  is  a  '*  leader" — that  is,  a  member  of 
experience  and  recognised  personal  piety — 
who  must  see  all  members  of  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  inquire  into  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, ascertain  the  cause  if  they  are  absent 
from  the  class-meeting,  receive  their  offerings 
to  the  poor,  etc.  These  class-leaders  have 
great  influence,  as  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  resident,  and  therefore  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  people  than  the 
ministers.  No  person  can  bie  admitted  into 
the.  church  if  objected  to  by  the  class 
leaders.  The  leaders  of  the  female  classes 
are  females.  Once  a  quarter  the  leaders  meet 
together  and  are  examined  by  the  director  of 
their  circuit.  This  meeting  is  called  the 
*'  Leaders  "  Meeting. 

League. — A  party  formed  in  France  in 
1676,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  defence  of 
the  Bomish  religion.  The  first  who  laid  the  de- 
sign of  a  general  league  of  the  Papists  under 
another  head  than  the  King  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  whilst  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  He  represented  to  the  chief  men  of  that 
assemblv,  and  by  them  to  the  Pope,  that  for 
the  mamtaining  of  the  Bomish  religion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  f6rm  a  league  of  many 
princes  and  lords  (of  whom  the  "King  of  Spain 
was  to  be  one),  and  the  Pope  protector  of  it, 
which  princes  so  leagued  were  to  choose  a 
head  whom  all  Bomanists  should  be  bound  to 
obey.  This  design  being  approved  by  the 
Council,  they  were  about  to  choose  the  I)uke 
of  Giiise  as  head,  when  the  news  was  brought 
of  his  death.  The  Cardinal  kept  his  design 
in  view  however,  and  waited  patiently  for 
eleven  years  till  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke 
of  Guise,  should  be  old  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  charge.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  again  propounded  his  scheme  to  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  both  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  though  actuated  by  different 
motives.  The  Pope  hoped  by  these  means  to 
exterminate  the  Protestants ;  the  King  thought 
he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  gaining  advantage 
to  himself  out  of  the  disorders  which  the  League 
was  sure  to  produce  in  France.  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  died  before  the  enterprise  was 
completed,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  unwill- 
ing to  quit  the  design,  and  therefore  in  1576 
caused  a  project  to  be  made  of  the  League, 
which  he  got  secretly  dispersed  amongst  the 
most  zealous  devotees,  or  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourers  of  the  House  of  Guise. 
He  particularly  confided  in  the  Sieur  d'Hu- 
mi^ros.  Governor  of  P6ronne,  who,  findiipg 
that  the  twelve  articles  of  which  the  League 
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coiunsted,  attacked  the  royal  authority  too 
openly,  made,  iniitead,  eighteen  other  articles, 
which  were  bo  worded  that  the  League  should 
appear  to  be  designed  expressly  for  the  King's 
service.  The  substance  of  these  articles  was 
to  this  effect : — That  all  obedience  should  be 
rendered  to  the  King ;  that  they  promised  to 
maintain  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion ; 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  either 
serve  in  person  or  provide  men,  horses  and 
arms;  and  that  the  clergy  and  commons 
should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  League 
according  to  the  taxes  that  should  be  regulated 
for  that  purpose.  This  Act  was  signed  at 
Peronne  on  Feb.  13th,  1577,  by  nearly  two 
hundred  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  their  example  was  soon  followed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  vear  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  at  Blois  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  they  of  the  League 
proving  the  strongest  party  there.  But  the 
King  noticed  that  the  Leaguers  rather  endea- 
voured to  weaken  his  authority  than  to  crush 
the  Protestants,  and,  to  their  great  consterna- 
tion, declared  that  he  would  himself  be  master 
of  the  L^igue.  But  in  1578  he  granted  the 
Protestants  the  Edict  of  Poictiers,  which  per- 
mitted them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Leaguers,  who  had  not  felt  strong  enough  to 
undertake  anvthing  with  the  King  at  their 
head,  declared  in  1581  that  they  would  have 
the  Duke  of  Guise  instead  of  Henry,  giving 
as  an  excuse  tiiat  the  King  had  made  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Navarre,  which,  as  he  was  a 
heretic,  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  League. 
The  Duke  was  joined  by  a  sepcurate  Iwpie 
formed  in  Paris,  and  called  the  Seize.  With 
them  to  help  him,  besides  his  own  party,  he 
drew  up  a  treaty  which  arranged  that  the  Car- 
dinal of  Bourbon  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
in  the  event  of  the  King  dying  without  child- 
ren. War  broke  out  in  1585,  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  revoke  the  Edict  he  had  made  in 
favour  of  the  P^testants.  In  1587  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany  raised  a  powerful 
army  to  assist  their  brethren  in  France,  but 
these  forces  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire, which  made  the  Leaguers  more  peremp- 
tory and  tyrannical  than  before.  In  July, 
1588,  the  King  published  the  Edict  of  Reunion, 
by  which  he  undertook  to  root  out  Protes- 
tantism from  France.  At  the  Assembly  of 
Estates  at  Blois  the  King  perceived  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  becoming  very  powerful, 
and  would  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
Ho  therefore  took  the  desperate  measure  of 
causing  both  the  Duke  and  his  brother  the 
Cardii^  to  be  put  to  death.  Their  death  in- 
furiated the  Leaguers,  and  the  quarrel  raged 
fiercely  till  Henry's  death  in  1589.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant, 
who  of  course  met  with  most  determined  op- 
position from  the  members  of  the  League.  In 
the  following  vear  this  opposition  resulted  in 
war,  and  the  battle  of  Ivry  proved  £atal  to 


the  League,  for  almost  mU  its  forces  were 
destroyed.  From  that  time  it  ceased  to  have 
any  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  France, 
but  was  not  formally  dissolved  till  July,  1594,  • 
when  Henry  abjured  the  Protestant  religion 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

League  and  Covenant,   Solema, 

[Covenant.] 

Leander,  St.,  Bishop  of  Seville,  was  bom 
at  Carthagena  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  piety  of  his  parents  and  his  own 
inclination  made  him  retire  to  a  monastery 
while  young,  and  he  was  thence  recommended 
to  the  See  of  Seville,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Spain.  The  Visigoths  were  at  this  time 
masters  of  Spain,  where  A  nanism  flourished 
under  their  protection.  To  uproot  this  heresy 
was  Leander's  great  aim  and  the  subject  of 
his  writings.  B^  his  labours  he  gained 
several,  the  most  important  conquest  of  this 
sort  being  the  conversion  of  Herminigild, 
eldest  son  of  Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths. This  conversion  drew  down  a  rio- 
lent  storm  on  the  Catholics,  and  Leander 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  country.  He 
went  to  Constantinople  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  and  laid  the  case  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  Spain  before  him,  boggling  him  to 
use  his  interest  with  Leovigild  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Church.  While  he  was  on  this 
errand  he  became  acquainted  with  Gbregory 
the  Great,  then  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  this  acquaintance  ripened  into 
close  intimacy;  this  meeting  was  in  582. 
The  death  of  Tiberius  frustrated  all  the  hopes 
of  Leander,  for  his  successor,  Maurice,  was  too 
busy  with  his  own  troubles  in  the  East  to 
attend  to  the  grievances  of  the  West.  Lean- 
der, therefore,  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
found  the  persecution  more  fierce  than  ever, 
and  Leovigild,  fearing  the  eonsequences  of 
his  zeal,  baniahed  him  and  Beveral  other 
bishops  in  585.  During  his  exile  he  wrote 
two  Dooks  against  the  Arians,  which  have 
been  lost.  The  story  goes  that  Leovigild,  in 
a  fit  of  remorse  at  having  ordered  his  son 
Herminigild  to  be  put  to  death,  gave  his 
second  son  Reccared  into  Leander'a  nands  to 
be  instructed  by  him.  However  that  may 
have  been,  when  Reccared  succeeded  his 
father  in  587,  he  abjured  Arianism,  and 
assisted  Leander  in  the  conversion  of  his 
heretical  subjects.  Leander  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  great  C'Ouncil  of  Toledo  [589],  at 
which  the  King  and  Queen,  the  nobles  of  the 
Court,  and  62  bishops,  Anan  and  Oathohc, 
were  present,  and  the  whole  Visigoth  nation 
abjured  Arianism.  In  590  Gregory  was 
made  Pope,  and  there  is  evidence  of' much 
friendly  and  congpratulatory  correflpondence 
between  him  and  Leander.  Leander,  en- 
couraged by  his  success  against  Arianism. 
proceeded  to  govern  the  Church  with  fresh 
vigour,  and  to  inculcate  the  great  troths  of 
the  gospd  both  by  discourse  and  example. 
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We  have  rtill  extant  of  bis  a  letter  to  his 
sister  Florentina,  usuiilly  called  St.  Zsander't 
Rule,  becaofle  it  turns  on  contempt  of  the 
worid,  and  is  full  of  excellent  instructions  to 
nuns.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain; 
some  give  it  as  597,  others  as  600.  His  name 
appears  in  the  ninth  century  martyrologieSi 
and  his  festival  is  kept  in  the  Spanish  Church 
on  March  13th. 

Lectern  or  Lectnm.— The  desk  or 
stand  in  a  church  or  cathedral  from  which 
the  leesons  of  Holy  Scripture  are  read.  For- 
merly the  antiphons  and  gospels  were  sung 
bom.  lecterns.  They  stand  at  the  west  end 
of  the  choir,  feeing  the  congregation.  They 
are  of  wood  or  brass,  and  are  frequently  made 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  probably  on  account 
of  that  bird  being  the  symbol  of  St.  John. 
The  eagle  is  used  in  foreign  churches  for  the 
chanting  of  the  service,  but  not  for  the 
lessons. 

Leetionarj. — This  word  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  applied  to  the  book  con- 
taining the  passages  of  Scripture  used  in  the 
Mass.  It  is  of  late  years  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Table  of  Lessons  in  the  Prayer  JBook. 
[Lessons.] 

Z^ctors  or  Beaders.— An  inferior  order 
of  dergy.  instituted  in  the  third  century.  In 
some  churches  they  were  ordained  with  im- 
position of  hands:  in  others  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  office  by  the  bishop's  putting 
the  Bible  into  their  hands  with  the  words : 
**  Take  this  book  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  office,  if  thou  fulfil  faith- 
faUy  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 
those  that  minist^  the  Word  of  God;*' 
while  elsewhere  they  simply  received  the 
bishop's  commission.  Men  of  high  worldly 
dignity  sometimes  filled  the  office,  and  there 
are  instances  of  its  having  be^  held  by 
children  whose  parents  had  dedicated  them 
to  &e  service  of  Gkxl,  hoping  that  they 
would  afterwards  rise  to  higher  offices  in  the 
Church. 

Lectiirer. — Before  the  Beformation  this 
name  was  g^ven  to  persons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  rend  lectures,  chiefly  on  the  School- 
men, before  1^  Universities.  From  these  they 
passed  into  the  monasteries,  and  eventually 
into  parishes ;  where  they  received  a  stipend 
from  some  wealthy  member  or  from  voluntary 
contributions  under  the  licence  of  the  bishop. 
Baring  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Poritims  held  many  lectureships,  but  there 
was  no  injunction  respecting  the  office  of 
lecturers  tul  1604,  when  Aidibishop  Ban- 
croft issued  directions  for  their  conduct.  In 
1626  twelve  persons  were  legally  empowered 
to  purchase  impropriations  belonging  to  lay- 
men and  expend  the  proceeds  in  providing 
lectures  for  parishes  where  the  clergy  were 
not  qualified  to  preach.  Xhis  led  to  abuses, 
as   Puritans    often    appointed    unorthodox 


preachers,  and  in  1633,  Archbishop  Laud 
procured  a  Bill  appropriating  the  money  for 
the  King's  use,  as  it  had  ^n  misused  by 
appointing  a  violent  Puritan  to  St.  Antholin's 
Church,  London,  where  no  preacher  was  re- 
quired. (This  church  havmg  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  parish  incorporated  with  that 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermary,  lectures  are  now 
given  in  the  latter  church.)  In  1637  he 
went  further,  and  ordered  that  all  lecturers 
should  say  the  Common  Prayer  in  hood  and 
surplice,  which  they  refused  to  do.  During  the 
Commonwealth  they  were  favoured  and  in- 
creased in  numbers,  but  after  the  Beetoration 
a  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Lecturers  of  parishes 
are  now  generally  elected  by  the  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants.  Several  lectures  have 
been  founded  by  private  individuals,  as  Lady 
Meyer's  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  the  Boyle, 
at  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall;  Bampton,  at 
Oxford ;  and  Hulsean,  at  Cambridge. 

Itee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  Orientalist  and  linr 
guist,  was  bom  at  Longnor  in  Shropshire  in 
1783.  He  was  educated  at  a  charity  school 
in  that  village  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  appren- 
ticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1700  he 
determined  to  learn  Latin,  and  though  only 
earning  seven  shillings  a  week,  contrived  to 
buy  books  for  the  purpose.  He  soon  added 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  S3rriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  French,  German  and  Italian.  Arch- 
deacon Corbett  found  out  his  studious  habits 
and  lent  him  books.  In  1810  Lee  became 
master  of  Bowdler's  foundation  school  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Queen's 
Colle^,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1817.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1819 
became  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of 
Bristol  in  1831.  Halle  University  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  unsolicited  in  1822, 
and  Cambridge  in  1833.  He  died  Rector  of 
Barley  in  Hertfordshire  in  1851. 

Among  the  more  important  of  Dr.  Lee's 
numerous  works  are  : — Hebrew  Grammar  ; 
Travels  of  John  Batuta,  translated  from  the 
Arabic ;  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew;  Hebrew,  Chaldaie  and 
English  Lexicon;  Events  and  Times  of  the 
Visions  of  Daniel  and  St,  John,  etc.  He  also 
translated  the  Bible  into  Syriac,  Malay,  Per- 
sian, Hindustani,  Coptic  and  Arabic,  for  the 
Brit^  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

£eff ates*  —  Ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  foreign  Churches.  The  name  is  of 
classical  origin,  and  was  first  applied  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  composing  the 
kingdom  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  b.c.  27. 
The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  i:epre- 
sentatives  of  the  Pope  who  attended  the  first 
Councils  in  the  East.  Legates  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Legati  a  latere,  **  from  the 
side  "  of  the  Pope,  who  are  always  cardinals, 
with  power  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Po]>o 
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himself,  and  who  have  authority  over  all 
other  legates.  (2)  Legaii  fuiH^  whose  office 
was  hereditary,  and  to  which  class  the  Arch- 
hishops  of  Canterbury,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  considered  to  belong ;  the  power  of  this 
class  was  very  limited,  and  the  office  came  to 
be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  title.  (3) 
Legati  misti,  or  Nttncii  apottolieiy  who  were 
endowed  with  absolute  authority  in  the 
matter  for  which  they  were  employed,  though 
the  authority  went  no  further.  The  insti- 
tution underwent  a  refdrm  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  but  more  changes  came  with  the 
German  Reformation,  when  three  new  nuncia- 
tures were  established  at  Cologne,  Luoeme 
and  Brussels,  in  addition  to  those  which 
already  existed  at  Warsaw  and  Vienna.  The 
Engli^unen  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
Papal  Legates  are  Archbishop  William,  1127; 
Heory,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1139;  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbu^,  1 160  ;  Roger, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1164;  Thomas  Becket, 
1166;  Archbishop  Richard,  1174;  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin,  1186;  William  Longchamp, 
1 1 90 ;  Archbishop  Hubert,  1 1 96. 

Legends  [''things  to  be  read''].— A 
legena  was  ong^inally  a  book  used  in  the 
old  Romish  churches  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read  at  Divine  Service. 
Hence  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
came  to  be  called  legends^  because  chapters 
were  to  be  read  out  of  them  at  matins 
and  in  the  refectories  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  the  first  century  the  legends 
were  not  mere  stories,  but  had  a  historical 
character.  Thus  the  Acta  Martyrwn  and  Acta 
Sanetorum,  Eusebius's  book  on  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  authentic; 
but  at  a  later  period  the  legends  be- 
came a  mass  of  fiction.  The  first  strong 
example  of  this  degeneracy  is  the  Golden 
Legend,  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  composed  by  James  de  Yarase — ^better 
known  as  John  de  Voragine — Vicar-general 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  G^noa  in  the  thirteenth  oen- 
turv.  This  legend  consists  of  177  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  saint  or  a  festival.  It  was 
very  popular,  and  remained  so  for  200  years, 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
passed  through  many  editions;  but  is  full 
of  ridiculous  and  romantic  stories,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  acknowledge. 
On  this  book  was  modelled  Capg^ve's  Legenda 
AngliOy  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
printed  b^  Caxton.  The  Roman  Breviary 
abounds  in  legends  of  saints,  which  ever}- 
priest  is  bound  daily  to  peruse.  Albcui 
Butler's  English  Work,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
contains  legends  of  over  1,600  saints.  For 
the  work  compiled  by  the  BoUandists,  see 
Acta  Sanctordm. 

Legion,  Thb  Thunderino. — The  name 
given  To  a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     Eusebius,  on  the 


authority  of  ApoUinarius  and  Tertullian,  re- 
lates that  the  reason  for  this  name  was  that 
when  Marcus  was  marching  against  the 
Marcomanni  in  174,  his  army  were  enclosed 
in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Alps^  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  and  suffocated  by  thirst.  The 
Christians  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  to 
Gkxl  and  were  answered  by  miraculous 
showers  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thund^, 
which  refreshed  them  and  frightened  their 
enemies.  On  the  victorious  return  of  Marcus 
to  Rome  he  called  the  Christian  Legion  "  the 
Thundering  Legion,"  and  ceased  to  persecute 
them.  This  is  shown  by  Neander  to  be  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction.  It  is  evident 
from  the  statements  of  Christian  and  Pagan 
authors,  and  from  the  reliefs  of  the  column  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome,  that  when  the 
soldiers  were  in  difficulties  they  were  re- 
lieved by  a  shower  of  rain;  which  the  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  there  probably  were  many 
in  the  army,  ascribed  to  God,  and  th^ 
heathens  to  Jupiter ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  twelftn  of  the  Roman  Legions  had 
borne  the  name  ^^  Thundering  Legion*'  from  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  also  that 
there  was  no  Christian  persecutions  going  on 
at  that  time,  for  that  at  Lyons  took  pLsce  three 
years  afterwards. 

Letfituuation. — According  to  the  Canon 
Law  ot  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Civil 
Law  of  all  countries  in  Continental  Europe, 
children  bom  before  wedlock  are  rendered 
legitimate  by  a  subsequent  marriage  ;  pro- 
vided that  at  the  time  of  birth  the  pazents 
were  free  to  marry,  and  that  no  l^;al  obstacle 
stood  in  the  way.  If,  for  instance,  the  child 
bom  is  the  child  of  adultery,  no  subsequent 
marriage  can  in  any  case  make  it  legitimate. 
By  the  common  hiw  of  England,  children 
bom  out  of  wedlock  cannot  be  legitimate  by 
any  subsequent  marriage,  but  are  illegitimate 
all  their  lives  and  incapable  of  inheriting. 
The  decision  of  the  Council  of  nobles  held  at 
Merton  in  1236,  when  requested  to  modify 
the  English  law  on  this  point,  was,  "  Nolmmm 
lege*  Anglue  mutari.''^ 

Leibnits,  Oottfribd  Wilheuc  vok 
r*.  1646,  d.  1716].— One  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful  scholars  that  ever  lived ;  bom  at  Leipsig, 
died  at  Hanover.  In  his  philosophy  he  put 
forth  the  theory  of  monads,  %.e.  simple  unoom- 
pounded  substances,  without  figure,  without 
exterior,  without  divisibility,  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  which  all  bodies  are  formed,  and 
into  which  they  may  be  again  resolved. 
[Materialism.]  These  monads  are  created 
things,  indestructible,  and  of  two  classes: 
those  destitute  of  consciousness,  but  possess- 
ing an  internal  activity  which  he  calls  per- 
ception; and  those  possessing  consciousness, 
which  are  souls.  The  difference  between  the 
higher  and  lower  intelligences  deptmds  upon 
the  degree  of  this  consciousness.  The  prime 
monad   is    God.      Now,  inasmuch  as  man 
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CQOflistf  of  mind  and  body,  the  joint  action  hat 
to  be  accounted  for.  I)eflcartee  taught  that 
it  exiflts  through  the  direct  aadstanoe  of 
Ood.  Leibnitz,  <m  the  other  hand,  held  that 
the  mind  and  body  are  distinct  machines,  work- 
ing independentiy,  though  simultaneously, 
by  a  pre'-eitabiished  harmott^y  arranged  by 
their  Creator.  He  illustrated  this  by  two 
timepieces,  arranged  the  one  to  point  to  the 
hour,  tiie  other  to  strike.  And  so  he  thought 
when  the  mind  determines  to  act,  the  bod^, 
hy  a  harmony  pre-arranged  by  God,  sets  in 
order  the  necessary  mechanism.  But  the 
most  celebrated  work  of  Leibnits  is  his 
Tkt9dic€mj  published  iii  1700.  In  this  he 
brings  forward  his  **  optimism** — ^the  doctrine, 
as  hdd  by  him,  that  out  of  all  the  systems 
which  presented  themselves  to  the  infinite 
jntelligenoe  of  Qod  as  possihle.  He  selected 
and  created  ir*  the  existing  universe  that 
which  is  the  most  perfect  hoth  morally  and 
physically.  The  existence  of  evil  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  general  perfection  of  the 
Divine  idea,  but  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  finiteness  of  created  beings.  In  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  creation,  this  pre- 
ponderance is  infinitely  greater  on  the  former 
■ide,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  so  at  the  last. 
The  works  of  Leibnits  fill  46  vols,  but  do  not 
comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts. 

Leicagtag,  Bishopric  of. — Formed  by 
Archbishop  Theodokb  [q.v.]  in  680,  to  sup^Jy 
the  needs  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
being,  as  well  as  Worcester,  cut  off  by  him 
from  the  See  of  Lichfield.  He  consecrated 
Cuthwin  as  the  first  bishop  of  this  new  See. 
On  Gnthwin*s  death  in  691  this  See  was 
administered  by  Wilprbd  [q.v.]  of  York, 
untQ  the  year  705,  when  it  was  reunited  to 
lidifield;  bat  they  wore  again  divided  in  737. 
In  888  Leicester  became  merged  in  Dor- 
chester.     [DoiiCHE8TB&.] 

JMghtoUf  BoBBBT,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, horn  in  1611.  He  was  educated  in 
London  until  his  sixteenth  year,  and  after- 
wards in  Edinburgh ;  subsequently  he  spent 
some  yearn  in  finance,  and  was  licensed  in 
1641  to  the  ministry,  with  the  chaige  of  the 
pari^  of  Newbattie,  near  Edinburgh.  His 
character  haa  been  greatly  misrepresented, 
sad  it  has  now  been  proved  that  he  was 
zealous  and  earnest  in  his  work,  striving 
always  to  promote  peace  and  unity  in  the 
Omrdi,  and  refusing  to  take  part  more  than 
was  necessary  in  the  controversies  which 
engaged  meet  m6n*s  thoughts.  This  was 
the  nuse  remarkable  as  his  Either  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  had  brought  up  his  son  in 
his  own  lootstops.  Robert  Leighton  remained 
tt  Newhattle  for  eleven  years ;  but  in  1652 
was  summoned  to  London  to  defend  the  con- 
doct  of  some  Scottish  ministers  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  supporting  the  Royalist 
cause.  He  procured  their  release,  and 
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returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edmbuigh. 
When  Charles  n.  took  steps  for  introducing 
I^soopacy  into  Scotland,  he  nominated  Leigh- 
tcni  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblane,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  we  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
in  1671.  But,  finding  that  his  opinions  were 
more  in  favour  of  moderation  than  those  of 
other  bishops,  who  looked  on  him  in  conse- 
quence with  suspicion,  he  resigned  his  See 
in  1674,  and  retired  to  Sussex,  to  the  house 
of  his  sister,  where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  London  in  February, 
1684,  having  come  up  to  town,  at  the  request 
of  some  friends,  to  hold  a  discussion  with 
Lord  Perth  on  religious  matters;  but  was 
buried  in  a  chapel  at  Horsted-Eeynes,  his 
Bister's  residence. 

The  writings  of  Leighton  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  English  theology.  We 
have  heard  a  great  Church  dignitary  say  of 
his  OommetUmry  on  8t.  Pettr,  that  it  is  "  Cal- 
vinism purged  of  all  its  imperfections.'* 
Coleridge*s  A%d$  to  RtJIeetum  consists  almost 
entirely  of  expansions  and  commentaries  on 
the  teaching  of  this  saintly  man.  Several 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
and  there  is  a  very  charming  Hfe  of  him  by 
C.  F.  Secretan. 

L^ipsig,  Disputations  op.— In  1519  a 
discussion  was  held  at  Leipeig  between  John 
Eck  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt  on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  June 
27th  to  July  1 3th.  During  the  first  week  Eck 
and  Carlstadt  dinmted  about  free  will ;  in  the 
second,  Eck  and  Luther  concerning  the  Pope's 
supremacy;  and,  in  the  third,  on  repentance, 
nurgator^',  indulgences,  and  priestly  absolution. 
N^o  decision  was  oome  to,  but  the  discussions 
won  many  friends  for  Luther,  as  John  Cella- 
rius,  Prince  Geor^  of  Anhalt,  and  others, 
and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Melancthon. 

A  second  discussion  took  place  at  Leipsif 
in  1631,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines.  It  lasted  from  March  3rd  to  23rd. 
They  discussed  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
set  forth  an  exposition  of  uieir  differences ; 
but  it  led  to  no  important  result. 

TtftllHlfli  John,  D.D. — ^A  well-known  con- 
troversialist against  unbelief,  was  bom  at 
Wlgan,  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  in  1691. 
He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1716,  in  which  situation  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1766.  He  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  1733,  by  publishing  an  answer  to 
Tindall's  ChritHanity  tu  old  09  tJU  CrMtion. 
In  1737  appeared  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teetrnment^  written  against  Dr. 
Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher,  But  his  best 
work,  one  which  is  still  used,  is  A  View  of  the 
Principal  Deietieal  JTritere  of  England  in  the 
Last  and  Present  Century, 

ILe  Maitrei  Loins  Isaac,  bom  in  Paris, 
March  1613,  was  ordained  priest  in  1648,  and 
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became  Director  of  Port  Royal.  He  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  and  was 
therefore  hated  by  the  Jesuits^  who  cansed 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the 
Bastile,  and,  after  his  release,  compelled  him, 
by  their  persecution,  to  retire  to  Pomponne, 
where  he  died  in  1684.  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  most  important  is  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  much  of  which  was  written 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile. 

Lanty  a  Saxon  term  signifying  Spring, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  40  weekdays  pre- 
ceding the  Easter  Festival,  which  are  observed 
as  a  special  season  of  fasting  and  prayer.  It 
is  probable  that  a  Fast  of  some  duration  pre- 
vious to  the  commemoration  of  Our  Saviour's 
Kesurrection  was  kept  from  a  very  early  date, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  original  dura- 
tion was  very  considerably  less  than  40  days. 
Giving  a  somewhat  restricted  interpretation  to 
the  words,  *'  The  days  will  come  when  the 
bridegroom  shall  betaken  away  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,**  the  early 
Christians  sought  to  fulfil  them  by  fasting 
from  the  afternoon  of  Qood  Friday  to  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  Day,  and  this 
spaoe  l^ing  about  forty  hours  was  termed 
Teasarakonte  or  Quadragesima.  As  time  went 
on  additional  days  wereadded,  in  some  Churches 
more,  in  some  less ;  but  the  two  orig^inal  days 
were  more  strictly  observed  than  the  rest.  The 
precise  number  of  40,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
was  not  selected  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  although  the  Fast  was  called  the 
Quadragesimal  Fast.  Not  only  did  the  length 
of  the  Fast  vary  in  different  Churches,  but 
the  modes  of  observing  it  were  many.  Some 
made  it  last  three  weeks,  some  six,  some 
seven;  some  excluded  Saturdays  as  well  as 
Sundays  from  the  days  they  observed.  Again, 
some  abstained  from  all  living  creatures;  others 
only  from  flesh :  some  would  eat  dry  bread  only, 
and  others  not  so  much  as  that.  Some  fasted 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  and 
then  ate  any  kind  of  meat ;  others  regarded 
the  whole  day  as  a  kind  of  abstinence. 

When  the  original  space  of  40  hours  had 
been  departed  from,  it  was  natural  that  the 
duration  of  the  Fast  should  come  before  long 
to  approximate  with  the  40  da3rs  of  our 
Saviour's  Fasting  and  Temptation,  the  40 
days  spent  by  Moses  and  Elijah  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  40  days*  gracd  given  in  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh.  The  name 
*•  quadra^esima  "  would  also  have  influence  in 
determinmg  the  length  of  the  season;  and 
considerations  of  the  worth  and  utility  of  a 
special  time  of  prayer  and  self-denial  spread 
over  several  weeks  would  exercise  their 
weight.  A  particular  reason  for  the  Lenten 
Fast  Was  found  in  the  custom,  which  gradually 
prevailed  among  the  majority  of  Christians, 
of  communicating  chiefly,  and  in  many  cases 
only,  at  Easter;  it  was  hoped  that  there 
would    be    less    danger   of    communicating 


undevoutly  and  inconsiderately  if  these  days 
were  appointed  for  prayer  and  fasting  and 
almsdeeos,  and  other  religious  exercises.  But, 
besides  being  a  marked  occasion  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Holy  Communion,  Easter 
was  also  a  fixed  and  solenm  time  for  the 
admission  of  catechumens  to  b^tism  and  of 
penitents  to  absolution:  in  both  cases  the 
propriety  of  a  previous  season  of  self-disci- 
pline was  obvious.  From  the  practice  of 
abstinence  at  this  season  there  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  exercise  of  active  charity  and  good- 
will, and  this  not  only  in  private  life  but  also 
in  public  matters — e.g.,  the  infliction  of  cor- 
pond  punishment  and  of  torture  were  inter* 
oicted  by  the  imperial  laws  during  these  days. 
While  the  conditions  of  modem  life  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  majority  of  persons 
to  observe  Lent  with  the  same  strictness 
which  was  possible  in  days  gone  by,  the 
annual  occurrence  of  the  season  as  a  recog- 
nised time  for  the  curtailment  of  luxuries 
for  more  frequent  acts  of  worship,  for  more 
liberal  almsgiving,  for  more  thorough  self- 
examination  and  confession  of  sin,  must  be 
in  many  cases  of  very  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  servant  of  God. 

1«00  I.,  Pope,  commonly  called  St.  Leo 
and  Leo  the  Great,  was  bom  in  Tuscany  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  only  a 
deacon  when  he  was  sent  for  from  Gaul  in 
440  to  become  Bishop  of  Rome  in  succesaon 
to  Sixtus  III.  At  this  time  the  Eastern 
Church  was  troubled  by  the  Nestorians,  that 
of  Africa  ruined  by  the  Vandals,  and  that  of 
the  West  disturbed  by  the  ManichiBans  and 
Pelagians.  Soon  after  his  elevation  he  had  & 
controversy  with  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries, 
who  had  deposed  Chelidonius  of  Besan^on. 
whom  Leo  reinstated  in  his  see.  (TIilary  of 
Ahl^s.  Chelidonius.1  In  444  Leo  held  a 
Council  against  the  Manichieans,  when  they 
were  condenmed,  and  this  eccleoiastioal  cen- 
sure was  confirmed  by  the  Emporor  Yalen- 
tinian  III.  He  made  use  of  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Pela- 
gians, and  appointed  him  his  secretary.  In  the 
meantime  Eutychus  had  published  his  heresy 
and  was  condemned  in  a  Synod  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  448 ;  but  he  got  his  doctrine  ap- 
proved at  the  Robber  Council  of  Efhbsts 
fq.v.]  in  449;  Leo  made  the  acts  of  this 
Council  void  by  another  held  the  same  rear  in 
Rome.  [Euttchus.]  In  451  was  held  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  the 
Pope's  Legate  presided,  and  in  which  Leo's 
celebrated  letter  to  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioch. 
was  accepted  "as  the  voice  of  Peter"  and 
allowed  to  be  the  orthodox  definition  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
By  one  of  the  canons  drawn  up  at  this 
Council  it  was  ordered  that  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  should  enjoy  equal  privikires 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Uie  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions  being  defijied,  and  the 
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patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  being 
pot  under  that  of  Constantinople.  The  Pope 
protested  loadly  against  this  canon,  bat  never- 
theless it  was  passed.  The  following  year, 
Attik,  having  lost  a  great  battle  in  Gaul, 
passed  through  Italy,  rava^g  the  country 
as  he  went.  As  he  was  drawine  near  to  Rome, 
Leo  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  made  such  an 
in^ression  on  him  by  his  discourse,  that  he 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  his  country.  His 
officers  asked  him  what  made  him  comply  with 
the  will  of  a  priest?  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
pUed  that,  whilst  Leo  was  talking  to  him  he 
saw  a  man  standing  by  his  side  in  an  episcopal 
habit,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  refused  to 
«>bey  the  advice  given  him. 

Leo  was  accused  by  some  of  not  approving 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  favouring 
the  doctrines  of  Eutychus;  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishops  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation,  and 
also  to  the  Emperor  Marcian,  to  Eudoxia  and 
Puldieiia.  Genseric,  having  been  called  in 
by  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Vaientinian,  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  455,  took  Kome, 
and  gave  it  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers  for 
fifteen  days ;  but  Leo  prevailed  upon  him  not 
to  bum  the  city,  and  saved  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  from  being  plundered.  He 
built  a  monajstery  near  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  and  he  appointed  some  of  the  Homan 
dergy,  whom  he  called  Cuhieulariiy  to  take 
care  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Apostles.  He  is 
6aid  to  have  introduced  the  clause,  hoe  sanctum 
Mm^MM,  into  the  canon  of  the  Mass.  He 
died  in  461.  Du  Pin  says  *<  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  never  appeared  in  more  true  great- 
ness and  less  pride  than  in  the  time  of  this 
Pope,  and  never  was  a  Bishop  of  Rome  more 
honoured  and  considered,  and  never  was  that 
See  managed  with  more  humility,  charity, 
and  discretion.  *'  His  writings,  especially  lus 
Senmns  and  EpUileSy  are  invaluable  for  the 
history  of  the  times.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1675  by  Father  Quesnel,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe 
de  Bellegarde  in  1701.  Dean  Milman's  criti- 
cism of  his  sermons  is :— "  Brief,  simple,  severe ; 
without  fancy,  without  metaphysio  subtlety, 
without  passion.  It  is  the  Roman  Censor 
animadverting  with  nervous  majesty  on  the 
vices  of  the  people;  the  Roman  Prsetor 
dictating  the  law  and  delivering  with  au- 
thority the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are 
singuJarly  Christian — Christian  as  dwelling 
ahi£)st  exclusively  on  Christ,  His  Birth, 
His  Passion,  His  Resurrection :  only  polemic 
so  far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  contro- 
versies to  assert  with  especial  emphasis  the 
perfect  Deity  and  the  perfect  Manhood  of 

Keontiiui  of  Bysantiiim,  or  Loon- 
tias  Siorosoljiiiitaniui.— A  rhetorician 
and  scholar  at  Byzantium,  who  afterwards 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jeru- 
salem.   »Tbe  dates  of  bis  Ufe  are  uncertain, 


especially  as  he  has  been  confounded  with 
others  of  the  same  name;  but  it  appears  that 
his  chief  work,  Be  Seciis^  was  written  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  Contra  Nuiorianos  et  Eutf/chianos, 
which  throws  light  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Monophysite  controversies. 

Lorins,  Convent  of,  situated  on  an  island 
opposite  Cemnes,  was  founded  about  a.d.  400, 
by  St.  Honorat,  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
monks  of  the  monastery  which  he  built  be- 
came very  numerous,  and  had  great  influence 
over  the  Church  of  Southern  France  for  some 
centuries.  Its  discipline  afterwards  relaxed, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  gjave  orders  for  its 
reformation.  Its  riches  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  island  was  many  times 
attacked  by  plunderers — by  the  Arabs,  Sara- 
cens, and  Genoese.  Nevertheless  it  still 
remained  very  wealthy,  and  Pope  John  XXII. 
and  his  successors  gave  it  away  in  commendam^ 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  its  wealth. 
Finally  in  the  fifteenth  century,  being  too 
weeJc  to  retain  its  independence,  it  was  united 
to  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Monte 
Cassino.  The  abbey  has  since  been  secu- 
larised and  the  island  sold. 

XiOSlio,  Charlss,  one  of  the  Nonjuror 
divines.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1650,  the 
son  of  John  Leslie,  who  was  Bishop  success- 
ively of  the  Isles  in  Scotland,  and  of  Raphoe 
and  Clobber  in  Ireland.  Charles  Leslie  went 
to  Enniskillen  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  his  degree, 
came  to  London  to  the  Temple,  and  became 
a  barrister  for  ten  years.  He  then  took  Holy 
Orders,  at  the  age  of  30,  and  became  curate 
at  Gluslough,  where  the  family  estate  was. 
Here  he  married  Miss  Griffith,  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Ross,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Connor. 
At  the  Revolution  he  declined  to  take  the 
oath  to  King  William,  was  deprived  of  his 
preferment,  and  came  to  London,  where  he 
officiated  as  private  chaplain  to  the  second 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  was  a  frequent  preacher 
at  the  various  places  where  the  Nonjurors 
worshipped  [Nonjurors],  and  was  also  much 
resorted  to  as  a  casuist.  He  never  from  that 
time  took  any  regular  cure.  He  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  Quaker,  and  thus  acquired  a 
full  knowledge  •f  that  sect ;  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  William  Penn,  and  won  over 
several  members  of  the  body  to  the  Church. 
He  was  fond  of  country  sports,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  light  literature  and 
popular  topics  of  the  day,  was  very  popular 
with  his  acquaintance,  and  always  exercised 
his  influence  to  the  allaying  of  religious 
bitterness.  But  to  his  principles  he  was  always 
firm,  refusing  offers  of  preferment  from 
Burnet,  and  helping  his  distressed  co-reli- 
gionists out  of  his  small  means.  Two  or 
three  times  he  visited  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
main.   In  1709  some  of  the  Nonjurors,  on  the 
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death  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  found  themseWeo  able 
to  return  to  the  established  Church,  but 
Leslie  was  not  one  of  these.  Next  year  he 
was  outUwed  for  writing  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  after  hiding 
for  a  while,  crossed  to  France,  and  ministered 
to  the  Protestants  at  the  Chevalier's  court. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  and  deyoted  himself  to 
theological  writing.  He  died  in  1722,  and 
was  buried  at  GlaJough.  In  accordance  with 
his  expressed  wish  when  dying,  his  theological 
works  were  collected  and  published  together ; 
his  political  writings  died  a  natural  death. 
His  theological  works  still  Hve :  first  comes 
his  Short  mid  Eaay  Method  tnth  a  Deists  which 
has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society; 
one  of  its  chief  merits  is  its  admirable  style. 
Many  works  had  been  written  for  the  learned 
and  for  those  who  had  leisure  for  ponderous 
diMjuisitions ;  but  here  was  a  work,  short, 
full  of  matter,  taking  a  irigorous  turn  of  its 
own,  and  though  dose  and  acute  in  argument, 
yet  most  lucid, — *'  a  reasoner  not  to  be  reasoned 
against,**  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  him.  The 
main  line  of  his  argpument  runs  thus:  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  depend  on  the  facta ; 
let  them  be  accepted  as  true,  the  doctrines 
will  follow.  The  facts  of  Christianity  have 
been  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  who  have 
handed  down  their  testimony  by  means  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  not  only  by  written 
records,  but  by  usa^  and  observances  which 
have  become  public  monuments,  incapable 
of  other  explanation  than  that  which  they 
offer  of  theznselvee.  Other  works  of  his  were 
the  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews  ;  the 
Sftake  in  the  Grass  and  ^i^ofi  Disrobed^  both 
against  the  Quakers;  and  Regale  andPontifieale, 
a  treatise  to  justify  the  consecration  of  Non- 
juring  Bishops. 

Lesser  Litany. — The  term  applied  to 
three  ejaculations^^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us ! "  "  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us !  *'  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us !  "  which,  it  may  be  noticed, 
^neraUy  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  prayer  rather 
than  as  a  thanksgiving.  The  ejaculations  are 
addressed  severally  to  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity. 

Lessingy  Gottuold  Ephraim  [6.  1729, 
d,  1781],  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pa^r, 
first  educated  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
of  Eamenz,  then  at  Meisegen  in  Saxony,  and 
from  1746-8  at  the  University  of  Leipsig. 
He  was  an  insatiable  and  ommvorous  reader 
almost  from  infancy,  mastering  the  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  history  of  the  cuni- 
culum,  and  reading  other  classics  in  his  spare 
hours.  He  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  went  to  Leipsig  with  the  full  intention  of 
studying  theology;  but  there  was  no  theo- 
logian there  equal  to  the  position  of  mastering 
him^  and  the  love  of  classics  and  art  gave  him 


astrong  impetus  towards  the  world,  from  whidi 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  qoite  shut  out. 
Consequently  he  devoted  himself  to  a  litenry 
life,  and  especially  desired  to  purify  tlM 
drama  by  writing  plays  of  high  moral  tone. 
His  time  was  spent,  some  at  Berlin,  some  at 
Breslau.  For  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life 
he  was  keeper  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library. 

Lessing  is  a  deeply  interesting  sabject  lor 
meditation  as  regards  his  theological  position. 
That  he  was  sceptical  is  clear,  but  it  was  not 
the  scoffing  scepticism  of  Yoltaire.  He  was 
a  man  of  deep,  earnest  religious  feeling,  who 
questioned  evidence  severely,  and  hated  folly 
and  prevaricaticm.  Probably  he  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  theologians  with  whom  he  came 
into  collision,  and  was  impatient  and  weary 
of  argumentation,  when  a  simple  faith,  eoid 
example  of  holy  life  might  have  oonqnered 
him.  He  used  to  express  his  longing  to  see 
the  Saviour's  miracles,  that  he  might  adore 
and  believe,  but  declared  that  the  reoorda  did 
not  suffice  to  teach  him  living  belief  in  tbe 
Son  of  God.  His  faith,  thoi^  not  formu- 
lated, was  really  deeper  than  that  of  those 
who  merely  repeated  formulas ;  it  was  eagvr 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in  him,  to  be  a 
living  and  not  a  dead  faith.  He  was  '^^^^hing 
hold,  if  only  by  the  hem  of  the  garment,  of 
that  which  he  felt  to  be  divine.  And  there- 
fore his  influence  was  probably  good  upon 
his  countrymen,  as  he  led  them  away  from 
systems  and  theories,  and  shewed  them  in  his 
hfe  the  example  of  a  true  searcher  after 
wisdom  and  after  God. 

XmsoIIS. — ^The  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  was  followed  by  a  provision  for  the 
regular  reading  of  the  SCTiptures  to  the 
people,  and  synasoguee  were  set  np  throof^- 
out  the  land  with  this  object,  llie  Temple 
was  for  sacrifice  and  for  the  periodical  meet- 
ing of  the  nation ;  the  synagogues  were  for  the 
reading  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  every 
Sabbaw  day.  Li  the  time  of  our  Lord  this 
practice  was  most  religiously  obeerred,  and 
Me  sanctioned  it  by  attending  [Luke  iy.  17, 
Acts  xy.  211.  The  Apostlee  kept  it,  fin^  by 
attending  toe  synagogue  worship  wherever 
they  went;  and  as  the  Christian  Church 
gradually  became  emancipated  from  the  sjma- 
gogue,  the  same  practice  was  oontinuedy  and 
to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
added  that  of  the  New  [see  1  Thea.  ▼.  27, 
CoL  iv.  16].  In  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  this  is  clear.  Justin  Martyr, 
writing  A.D.  140,  speaks  of  the  reading  of  th«% 
memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writtngs  of 
the  Prophets  on  the  Lord*s  Day.  The  Apo- 
stolic Constitutions  speak  of  four  lessons,  two 
from  the  Old  Testament,  two  from  the  New. 
Later  writers,  e,f,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine, 

g' ve  indications  of  a  fixed  system  of  reading  : 
enesis  was  read  in  Lent  and  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  between  Easter  and  Penteoost ;  Jomh 
in  Holy  Week.    Li  the  Middle  Ages  extiacta 
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titMn  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  homilies  of 
the  Fathers  were  added  in  the  daily  services. 
The  English  Reformers,  in  porsoance  of  their 
conviction  that  the  people  needed  more  teach- 
ing, gave  their  attention  from  the  beginning 
to  ^e  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Rngliah  Bible  was  set  up  in  churches  in  1640, 
and  in  1542  it  was  ordered  that  a  chapter  from 
it  ahonld  be  openly  read.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
appeared  the  T^ble  of  Lessons,  so  arranged 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  read  through  once  a  year,  and  the  New 
Testament  thrice.  Several  changes  were 
msde  at  the  suoceesive  revisions  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  suchas  the  omission  and  re-establishment 
of  the  Apocrypha,  but  the  same  principle  was 
retained.  The  first  lessons  were  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  year  began  v^th 
Genesis.  The  Books  of  Chronicles  were 
omitted,  as  covering  the  same  ground  as  the 
Books  of  Kings;  Ezekiel  and  the  Song  of 
Suknnon  were  omitted  as  too  difficult  to  be 
nndervtood  in  reading  without  conmient,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  Book  of  Revelation 
was  not  read  in  the  New  Testament  lessons. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
separate  Table  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days 
was  added,  though  there  had  previously  been 
a  few  special  lessons  named  along  with  the 
CoQects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  The  lessons 
for  Advent  and  Epiphany  were  taken  from 
Isaiah.  On  Septnagesima  Sunday  the  Book  of 
Geoeos  was  begun,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
the  order  of  the  Old  Testament  was  followed, 
unless  broken  for  special  lessons  on  tho  great 
festivals.  In  1871  was  passed  the  Bill  for  the 
New  Lesson  Table.  It  had  originated  in 
1867.  When  the  Ritual  Conmiission  was 
appcnnted  then,  the  same  Commission  was 
bidden  to  consider  what  improvements  might 
be  made  in  the  lessons,  and  out  of  their 
report  the  new  Table  was  formed.  The 
alterations  were  manifold,  but  the  following 
is  a  snmmary  of  them  :  (1)  The  daily  lessons 
were  considerably  shortened,  and  no  longer 
coincided  with  the  division  into  chapters.  In 
&e  old  Table  this  division  had  been  almost 
entirely  followed.  Thus  one  lesson  from  the 
Apocrypha  ended,  "  and  with  my  whole  heart 
I  said ;  '*  and  one  from  the  New  Testament 
ended  **  he  spake  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongne,  nying."  The  system  of  paragraphs 
was  now  sutotituted  for  that  of  chapters. 
(2)  The  New  Testament,  instead  of  being 
read  flurough  thrice,  is  read  twice,  and  in 
different  fashion.  Formerly  the  Ooepels  were 
read  in  the  morning  services  only,  and  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  evening.  Now  the 
morning  lessons  begin  in  January  with 
Matt,  i.,  and  continue  consecutively  until 
Deoeniber,  while  in  the  evening  we  begin 
with  Acts  L  and  ffo  on  through  the  Epistles 
antQ  July  5ih,  when  the  second  lesson  is  the 
Epiftle  of  Jade.  Then  the  Gospels  begin, 
with  John  xxi.  on  December  16th. 


From  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
lessons,  both  morning  and  evening,  are  taken 
from  the  Apocalypse.  (3)  The  lessons  for  festi- 
vals, instead  of  being  selected  as  formerly  from 
the  Apocrypha,  wittiout  any  reference  to  the 
special  occasion,  consist  of  portions  which 
have  an  appropriate  fitness  for  the  several 
days,  and  in  most  cases  the  second  lessons  are 
chosen  to  illustrate  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  alterations  [See  A  Companion  to  the 
LeetionaTy,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  in  which 
the  meaning  of  each  selection  is  fully  ex- 
plained]. (4)  There  are  alternative  first 
lessons  for  Evensong  on  Sundays,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  second  evening  service.  This  also 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  selection  from 
the  Old  Testament.  (5)  Upon  special  occasions 
approved  by  the  Ordinary,  other  lessons  may  be 
substituted.  An  excellent  selection  for  such 
events  as  choir  dedication,  harvest  festivals, 
etc.,  was  published  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

There  is  no  settled  rule  to  provide  for  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  when  a  Saint's  day 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  following  seems  best 
on  the  whole :  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
Easter  Day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity  Sunday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension 
Day,  take  precedence  of  all  other  days.  In 
1886  Easter  Day  was  also  St.  Mark's  Day, 
but  no  one  thought  of  reading  other  than 
the  Easter  lessons.  On  other  days,  those 
days  which  have  proper  second  lessons  take 
precedence  of  those  which  have  first  lessons 
only.  Thus,  ^y.,  if  St.  James's  Day  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  since  the  second  lesson  of  the  morn- 
ing has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  first,  it  will 
mar  its  significance  to  separate  the  two,  and 
both  should  be  read,  the  Sunday  lesson  giving 
way.  On  other  days,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to 
let  the  Sunday  take  precedence.  The  learned 
authors  of  **  The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved  " 
have  put  forth  a  different  rule,  however, 
namely,  that  a  lesson  from  the  Canonical 
Books  should  always  take  precedence  of  one 
from  the  Apocr}'pha ;  according  to  the  alter- 
native rule,  when  All  Saints'  Day  shall  &11  on 
a  Sunday,  the  lessons  from  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom would  take  precedence  of  two  lessons 
from  the  minor  prophets. 

Letters  Dimissory.  [Dimissort 
LsTTEas.] 

Letters  of  Orders.— A  document 
signed  by  a  bishop,  stating  that  he  has  or- 
dained a  clergyman.  Churchwardens  may 
demand  to  see  the  letters  of  orders  beforeallow- 
ing  any  one  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

Letters  Patent  [Litbr£  Patentbs] 
are  documents  of  the  Sovereign  to  which  the 
great  seal  of  England  is  affixed,  which  enable 
a  person  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  which 
others  have  not;  they  are  sometimes  called 
letters  overty  because  they  are  not  closed  with 
the  seal,  but  bear  it  depending  from  the  docu- 
ment, so  that  it  is  always  ready  to  open  for 
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inspection  and  confirmation  of  the  authority. 
In  France,  such  seals  were  affixed  to  bulls  or 
briefs,  &c.,  from  Rome.  The  Canonists  date 
this  practice  from  the  time  of  Louis  XL. 
They  were  called  letters-patent  from  their 
opening  words :  "  Per  praesens  publicum  in- 
strumentum  cxmctiB pateat  evidenter: **  ''Let  it 
be  clearly  made  known  to  all  by  the  present 
public  instrument." 

"  Let  QS  Pray."— It  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  Church  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  by  using  this  formula. 
Formerly  the  words  "  Let  us  pray  earnestly," 
or  "Brethren,  let  us  pray  more  earnestly," 
were  also  useid,  but  the  simple  form  is  the 
only  one  retained  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  use  of  the  formula  in  the  Litany  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  marking  of  the  transition 
from  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  minister  and 
people  to  the  collective  prayers  offered  by  the 
minister  alone.  In  other  cases  it  is  simply  a 
call  to  prayer  after  praise,  exhortation,  or  the 
like. 

LeiUideii,  Johannes  f^.  1624,  d.  1699, 
at  Utrecht],  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  his 
native  town,  editor  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  and  author  of  some  com- 
mentaries upon  them. 

LeydenLyJoHN  uf.    [Anabaptists.] 

Libaains. — ^The  most  celebrated  rhetor- 
ician of  the  fourth  century,  *.  at  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  about  314.  He  stucUed  and  taught  the 
art  of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  ex- 
pelled, probably  by  envious  rivals,  on  a  charge 
of  dealing  in  magic.  The  same  fate  met  him  at 
Nicomedia ,  and  after  another  short  stay  at 
Constantinople  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  364, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  between  395  and  400.  His  works  were 
much  admired  and  their  style  was  imitated 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  among  the  more 
eminent  of  his  disciples  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  the  Great.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Libanius  was  a  firm  up- 
holder of  paganism.  His  works  comprise, 
besides  his  defences  of  heathenism^  moral 
treatises  on  Greek  history,  and  about  two 
thousand  letters. 

Libation  [from  La  t.  libare^  "to  pour  out'*]. 
— ^Anything  poured  out  as  an  offering  in  sacri- 
fice. Such  was  the  "  drink-offering  "  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  The  practice  was  also  found 
among  heathen  nations.  The  Romans  at  their 
meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares  in  the  fire 
which  burned  upon  the  hearth.  Li  &ict  the 
libation  was  a  sort  of  "  grace  before  meat.*' 
No  true  worshipper  presumed  to  touch  the 
cup  with  his  lips  till  the  religious  duty  was 
ful611ed.  So  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
libation  of  wine  was  offered,  together  with 
incense.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  6  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
this  custom  when  he  says:  "1  am  already 
being  offered  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 


come."  Literally  it  is,  "  I  am  being  poured 
out  as  a  libation." 

LibeL — In  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the 
term  given  to  the  declaration  or  charge  com- 
mitted to  writing  and  presented  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit. 

Libellatici. — A  class  of  persons  among 
the  Lapsed  [q.v.],  so  called  because  they 
procured  a  libelltu  or  certificate  from  the 
magistrate  excusing  them  from  compulsion 
to  sacrifice  in  public.  As  this  certificate  was 
obtained  either  by  denying  their  religion  in 
word  or  by  sending  a  friend  or  a  tdave  to  aacri- 
fice  in  their  name*,  or  by  a  bribe,  they  were 
esteemed  virtually  guilty  of  apostasy. 

Liber  SeptimiUi. — ^Twobooks  are  known 
by  this  name.  The  first  is  a  collectioin  of 
Decretals  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregorv  XL 
to  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  arranged  by  Pierre 
Matthieu  of  Lyons  into  five  books,  which 
was  published  in  1590,  but  is  of  no  valoi^ 
The  second  is  a  collection  of  recent  P^pal 
Constitutions  and  Conciliar  Decrees,  including 
those  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1598,  but  immediately  supprened, 
as  the  Popes  feared  it  would  prevoit  them 
from  putting  their  own  interpretation  on.  the 
Decrees  of  ^  Council  of  Trent. 

Liber  Binmiui.— An  ancient  book  of 
formularies  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  714. 
Fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  media»v«l 
canonist,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  long  unknown. 
An  edition  was  prepared  at  Rome  in  1660,  but 
forbidden  by  the  Roman  oensora,  and  the 
first  edition  which  actually  appeared  waa 
that  of  the  Jesuit  Gamier. 

"Libera  noe,"  Brc—f 
sung  at  the  close  of  a  fune 
Roman  Church,  before  the  aboolution  is  pro- 
nounced over  the  corpse,  [ii .]  It  is  the  condod- 
ing  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  said 
by  the  congregation,  the  preceding  part  of  the 
prayer  bemg  said  by  the  priest  alone :  this 
custom  was  retained  in  the  Communion  Office 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Churchy  but 
in  the  subsequent  Prayer  Books  of  the  English 
Church  the  present  custom  was  adopted  in  its 
place.  In  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Mass,  these 
words  form  also  the  beginning  cf  another 
prayer  added  to  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  ftron 
being  inserted  in  this  place,  the  "  Libera  nos  *^ 
is  trained  also  intercalareg.  It  is  a  prayer 
a^inst  temptation,  and  is  found  in  sH^tly 
differing  forms  in  aU  the  Western  misaals  later 
than  the  eighth  century.  Since  the  twelfth 
century  the  names  of  saints  to  be  invoked  have 
been  added  to  the  prayer. 

Libexius,  Popk.    [Popbs.] 

Libertines. — A  religious  sect  whidi 
arose  in  Flandero  in  1625,  calling  thenwelvca 
spiritualists.  Its  chief  f  ound^«  were  Quintiii. 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  Coppin,  of  Lille,  aided 
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by  Porqnit)  Buffos,  etc  It  made  its  way  into 
F^ce  tl^ugh  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre  and  sister  of 
Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  several  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  Calvin  devoted  a 
treatise  to  the  exposure  of  the  erroro  of  the 
Libertines,  which  checked  their  progress  in 
France,  and  limited  their  influence  to  the 
coontry  which  gave  them  origin.  The  tenets 
of  the  Libertines  were  that  God  was  the  sole 
operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the 
immediate  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that, 
consequently,  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil,  which  had  heen  established  with  regard 
to  tiiose  actions,  were  false  and  groundless, 
and  that  man  could  not,  properly  speaking, 
oommit  sin;  that  religion  consisted  in  the 
tmity  of  the  spirit,  or  rational  soul,  with  the 
Sqireme  Being;  that  all  those  who  had 
attained  this  happy  xmion,  hy  sublime  con- 
templation and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then 
allowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or  re- 
straint, their  appetites  or  passions;  that  all 
their  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 
innocent,  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  they  would  be  united  to  the  Deity. 

The  Libertines  of  Geneva  were  those  who 
arose  against  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Doke  of  Savoy,  established  their  independence, 
and  invited  Calvin  to  introduce  the  Kef orma- 
tion;  but  they  found  the  reforms  too  strict,  and 
became  licentious  and  profligate,  making  no 
pretence  to  any  religious  system.  To  this  class 
belonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the 
£00],  and  the  difference  between  mond  good 
and  evil,  for  which  he  was  brought  before  the 
dvil  tribunal  in  ld50  and  condenmed  to  death. 


a. — A    document    given    by  the 

biahopi,  authorising  the  person  named  therein 
to  officiate  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  it. 

^ifhilftlflj  Bishopric  of. — The  name 
*"  Lichfield  "  means  "  field  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
nid  to  commemorate  the  slaughter  of  a  number 
of  Christian  converts  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
dnring  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Lichfield, 
thoagb  not  without  some  interruption,  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  about  656. 
It  was  the  g^reat  bishopric  of  Merda,  from 
which  many  sees  afterwards  sprang.  Here- 
ford was  divided  from  it  in  676 ;  Inndsey  in 
678.  Leicester  and  Lichfield  were  re-united 
in  706,  but  parted  again  in  737.  Leicester 
became  merged  in  Dorchester  about  888, 
which  again  in  1072  became  the  See  of 
Lincoln.  Lichfield  for  a  while  became  joined 
to  Chester  [1075],  and  to  these  was  joined 
Coventry  [1102].  In  1541  Chester  was  joined 
to  the  province  of  York. 

St.  Chad  [q.v.].  Bishop  669-672,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Lichfield.  He  lived  at 
otowe,  about  a  mile  from  the  present  cathe- 
dral, and  from  thence  ruled  over  his  enormous 
diocese.  A  church  had  been  built  at  Stowe 
by  his  predecessor  Jarumnan.    Bede  tells  us 


that  St.  Chad  was  buried  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  the  first  in  Lichfield,  and  that  his 
remains  were  translated  to  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter;  this  must  have  been  completed 
before  736,  when  Bede  died.  After  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  replaced  by  a  Norman  church, 
which  was  swept  away  after  about  a  centurj', 
and  gradually  the  present  cathedral  was  buUt 
on  its  site.  The  oldest  part  (the  western 
choir)  was  probably  commenced  about  1200. 
The  north  and  south  transepts  followed, 
then  the  nave;  then  the  west  front,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  quite 
continuously  with  the  rest,  for  it  is  dated  1275 ; 
afterwards  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir  was 
taken  in  hand,  destroying  the  work  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  present  Lady 
chapel  and  presbyterywere  erected  and  com- 
pleted about  1326.  Walter  Langton,  1296- 
1321,  did  most  of  this,  and  constructed  a 
splendid  shrine  for  the  relics  of  St.  Chad, 
as  well  as  building  an  episcopal  palace. 
Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  except  by 
way  of  restoring  and  improving  the  building. 
The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained 
in  16i3  against  the  Parliamentary  army, 
headed  by  Lord  Brooke.  The  cathecbral  close 
had  been  fortified  by  Bishop  Langton  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  so  was  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  a  siege.  Injured  by  the 
cannon  shots,  the  central  spire  fell  and 
crushed  in  vaxi  of  the  roof;  the  cathedral 
was  wrecked  by  the  victors,  who  defaced  the 
monuments,  hacked  down  the  carved  wood- 
work, shattered  the  stained  glass,  and  de- 
stroyed the  records  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
city.  After  the  Restoration,  John  Hacket 
was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
(1661),  and  at  once  began  the  repair  of  his 
ruined  cathedral ;  the  great  spire  was  rebuilt 
from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
in  1669  the  building  was  reconsecrated.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Wyatt  maae  some  destructive  alterations 
wluch  it  has  cost  much  to  undo.  In  1860 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  took  the  true  restoration 
into  his  hands,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884  the 
completion  was  signalised  by  a  great  ceremo- 
nial, when  the  west  front  was  lededicated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  others. 

Lichfield  is  one  of  our  smaller  cathedrals, 
being  only  319  feet  in  length,  bat  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautif  uL  Most  of  the  old  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  catiiednd  library 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  but 
one  or  two  were  saved,  the  chief  being  the 
GoepeU  of  St:  Chad;  it  contains  the  GoepeLs . 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  part  of 
St.  Luke :  tradition  says  that  Gildas  was  its 
scribe,  and  the  Welsh  notes  on  its  margin 
bear  out  that  supposition. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
three  archdeacons,  four  canons  residentiar}*, 
four  priest  vicars,  and  nineteen  prebendaries. 
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Lichfield  had  691  benefices,  but  part  of  the 
diocese  has  been  taken  to  form  the  bishopric 
of  Southwell    There  is  at  present  an  assist- 
ant bishop  for  Lichfield. 
The  income  of  the  diocese  is  £4,200. 

List  or  Bmkops  ot  Lican>u>,  Canram  amd 

COTKITTBT. 


Dinma. 

CeoUaoh 

Trumhere 

Jaranumn 

Chad     . 

WinfHd. 

Sazulf  . 

Hedda  . 

Aldwin  or  Wor 

Haitta  . 

Hemele . 

Cuthfrith 

Berthon 

Hiffbert 

Aldnlf  . 

Hdrowin 

Ethelwald 

Hunberht 

Kjnferth 

Tunberht 

Ell&or  Blfwin 


▲oo^wion. 
.0.656 
.  658 
.      666 


66» 
672 
675 
.  608 
.  727 
.  7»7 
.  752 
.  765 
.  766 
.  779 
.  e.SOt 
.  e.  816 
.  818 
.  828 
.  896 
.c8«4 
.e.  026 


Algw  or  Wolgar .  c  041 
Kinsy  .  .  .c.0« 
Winay   .  .  c.  964 

Blphege  973 

Godwin.  .  c  1004 
Laofnr.  .  .  1020 
Brihtmar  .  .  1006 
WuHbt.  .  .  1080 
Leofwln  .  .  1053 
Peter    .  .    1072 

Bobertde  Limat- 

ey  .  .  .1088 
Robert  Peohe  .  1121 
Koaer  de  CUaton.  1120 
Walter  Durdeot .  1140 
Bicbard  Peobe  .  1161 
Gerard  la  Paoelle  1183 
Hagrh  Konaat  .  1188 
Geoffrey       Miu* 

obamp  .  .  1196 
William  ComhiU  1215 
Alexander    Star- 

euby  .    1224 

Hugh  PateahiOl  .  1240 
Roger  Wiseham  .  1245 
Roger  Longeep^     1258 


WalterdeLangton  1206 
RofferNorthburgh  1822 
Robert  Stretton  .  1900 
Walter  Skiriaw  .  1286 
RiobardScroope  .  1886 
JobnBargbiir  .  1808 
Jobn  Catteriok  .  1415 
WUUam  Hey  worth  1420 

~      •  1447 

1452 
1453 
14^ 
1406 
1406 
1506 
1534 
154S 
1554 
1  60 
1580 
1600 
1610 
1614 
1619 
1632 
1644 
1661 
1671 
1602 
1600 
1717 


William  Booth 
NioolaaCloee 
Reginald  Bonlers 
Jobn  Halea . 
William  Smith     . 
Jobn  ▲rondrt 
Geoffrey  Blytb    . 
Rowland  Lee 
Bicbard  Sampeon 
Ralpb  Bayne. 
Tbomaa  Bentbam 
William  Orerton . 
George  Abbot 
RicbardNeile      . 
Jobn  OTendl 
Tbomas  Morton  . 
Robert  Wrigbt    . 
▲ooepted  Frowea 
Jobn  Haoket 
Tbomaa  Wood     . 
William  Lloyd     . 
Jobn  Hongb. 
Edward  Chandler 
Richard      SmaU- 

brooke  .  .  1731 
Frederick    Com- 

walHa  .  .  17S0 
John  Egerton  .  1768 
Brownlow  North  1771 
Riobard  Hurd  .  1775 
Jamee  Cornwallii  1781 
Hency  Ryder  .  1824 
Samuel  Bntler  .  1836 
Jamee  Bowatead .  1840 
Jobn  Lonadale  .  1843 
George  ▲ngostat 

Selwyn  .  .  1807 
William   Daliym- 

pleMaolagaa     1878 

Lightfoott  John,  D.D.— One  of  the 
earliest  Fpgliih  Hebrew  scholars,  was  bom  at 
Stoke-upon- Trent  in  1602.  He  studied  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  In  1621  he  became 
B.A.  and  Assistant  Master  at  Repton,  Derby- 
shire :  two  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
and  obtained  the  curacy  at  Norton-upon- 
Hales,  Shropshire,  and  afterward  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who,  being  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  inspired  Lightfoot 
with  a  desire  to  become  one  also.  In  1631 
Sir  Rowland  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Ashley,  in  Staffordshire:  subsequently  he 
moved  to  London,  and  in  1642  was  chosen 
minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  was  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at  West- 
minster, and  spoke  much  and  eloquently, 
showing  strong  Preebjrterian  leanings,  la. 
the  same  year  he  became  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1644  rector  of  Much 
Munden,  Hertfordshire.      In   1665    he  was 


made  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge.  At 
the  Restoration  he  oonformed  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformitr,  and  was  made  Prebend  of  Ely, 
where  he  died  in  1675. 

The  work  by  which  Lightfoot  has  made 
his  name  famous  is  Hora  Hebniem  et  Taimu^ 
diemy  containing  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  com- 
ments on  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  1  Corinthians.  He  also 
wrote  ^'rfi^AifM,  or  MiseeUaniet  Ckrittim^  end 
Judaieal ;  A  HtmdfiU  of  Gletmmff$  out  of  the 
Book  of  Exodm  ;  Th$  Hanmrny  of  ths  Four 
EvemgelUUf  etc. 

Light,  FaiBNDs  OF.    [FBIXND0  OF  Light.] 

Ikights  on  the  Altar .^The  custom  of 
having  lights  and  candlesticks  on  the  altar 
dates  nrom  very  early  times,  and  Theodoret  and 
Jerome  speak  of  it.  It  seems  probable  that 
Archbishop  Theodore  introduced  the  practioe 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Eastern 
Churdi.  There  are  many  proofs  that  they 
were  used  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Re- 
formation, though  they  have  been  long  dis- 
continued until  late  years.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  opposed  to  superstition,  had  a  crucifix, 
two  candieeticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  on 
the  altar  of  her  chapel.  The  present  rubric 
states  that "  such  ornaments  d  the  Church 
....  shall  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Churdi 
of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI."  In 
the  injunctions  of  King  Edward  VI.,  set  forth 
in  1547,  it  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be 
*'  only  two  lights  up<Hi  the  high  idtar  before 
the  sacrament,  for  the  signification  that 
Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  world.*' 
The  tioo  lights  are  a  symbol  of  Christ's  two- 
fold nature.  It  is  also  said  by  the  advocates 
of  lights  that  they  symbolise  the  need  of  other 
than  natural  light.  Some  object  to  any  lights 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  '*  high  altar," 
while  others  affirm  that  the  ''sacrament'* 
signifies  the  consecrated  wafer  which  was 
suspended  in  a  pyx  on  the  altar,  and  tiiat  If 
this  is  taken  away  the  lights  must  also  be 
removed.  The  use  of  lights  has  mudi  in- 
creased lately.  In  1879  they  were  used  in 
over  two  thousand  churches.  The  last  Ritual 
Judgment  pronounced  them  iUegaL     [Foijcb- 

STONB  JUDGMBITT.] 

Ugnori,  Alfonso  Maria  di  [I.  1696, 
d.  1787].— A  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  founder  of  the  Redemptoriats. 
He  was  bom  of  noble  parents  in  Naples,  and 
having  been  educated  by  the  Priests  of  the 
Oratory,  he  took  up  law  as  his  profenion,  and 
won  great  success  in  it,  but  soon  gave  it  np 
to  lead  a  religious  life.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1726,  and  in  1732,  in  consequence, 
he  said,  of  a  revelation,  founded  '*  the  Con- 
gregation of  our  most  Blessed  RadeeoMr.'* 
In  this  he  was  joined  by  twelve  companions. 
[Rbdbmptoeists.]  In  1762,  much  against  hia 
will,  he  was  made  Biah<^  of  St.  Agatha  of  tbo 
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€U>ths,  in  the  kin^oin  of  Naples,  bat  relin- 
qoished  his  See  in  1775,  and  retired  to  lead 
onoe  more  an  austere  life  with  his  own  order 
at  Nocera,  where  he  died.  He  was  solemnly 
canonised  in  1839  b}*  Qregorj  XVI.,  and  in 
1871  Pius  IX.  raised  him  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous  and  popular  writers  of  the  Romish 
Cbordi,  his  publications  extending  to  70 
▼ols. ;  and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  him 
en  account  of  the  distinct  way  in*  which  he 
pnts  forward  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Coiuseption  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  His  works  are  further  noticed 
in  the  article  on  Pbobabiusm. 

The  moral  theology  of  liguori  has 
been  received  with  more  antagonism  among 
Pk^oiestants  than  that  of  any  Romau 
teacher  on  this  subject  In  fact  his  name 
among  opponents  of  that  Church  is  regarded 
aa  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  craftpr,  shuttling, 
and  inunond.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
system  *'  not  only  destroys  the  soul,  but  even 
the  fairest  temporal  interests  of  mankind  .  .  . 
is  the  very  masteipiece  of  the  devil.'*  The 
Yolume  from  whicii  we  quote  these  words 
consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  him 
in  proof  of  these  assertions.  These  extracts 
are  grouped  under  such  heads  as  **  The  Infalli- 
biJity  <rf  the  Pope,"  "  Prohibition  of  Books," 
''Tlie  Lawfulness  of  Dissembling  or  Con- 
oealin«^ "  and  **  of  Doing  Evil  that  Gk)od  may 
Come/'  of  ♦* EquivocaUon,"  "Obedience  of 
Children  to  the  Church  in  Opposition  to 
their  Parents,"  ''Theft  and  Restitution,''  "The 
Inquisition,"  '*  The  Confessional,"  and  so  on. 
A  work  which  was  published  on  this  last  sub- 
ject a  few  years  ago,  and  which  gave  such 
offence  that  it  was  suppressed,  was  largely 
takeo  from  Liguori.  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Kingsley  and  Dr.  Newman,  the  former 
inessed  his  antagonist  on  the  subject  of 
equivocation  as  taught  by  Liguori,  and  drew 
from,  him  the  confession  that  he  did  not  agree 
witii  Liguori  in  holding  that  an  equivocation 
is  allowable  in  special  cases  and  may  even  be 
confirmed  with  an  oath.  For  Liguori  says 
that  if  you  are  asked  a  question  to  which 
**  yes  "  would  be  the  true  answer,  you  may  in 
certain  circumstances  reply,  ''I  say  no," 
mfaning  that  you  say  the  word  "  no  "  without 
reference  to  the  question  asked.  "  I  plainly 
and  positively  state,  and  without  any  reserve^" 
writes  Dr.  Newman,  ''that  I  do  not  at  all  follow 
this  holy  and  charitable  man  in  this  portion 
of  his  teaching."  [Apologia^  p.  424.  See  the 
whole  passage  from  p.  417.  ] 

Idfltborcll,  Phiup  van.  Divinity  Pro- 
foesor  among  the  Rxm onsthants  or  ARMtNiANS 
fq.v.]  at  Amsterdam,  was  bom  there  in  1633. 
He  studied  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and 
Utrecht.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Arminian 
C%u^  at  Oonda,  and  m  1668  at  Amsterdam ; 
where  he  was  also  Divinity  Professor.  He  died 
in  1712.     He  published  several  manuscripts 


and  letters  belonging  to  Episcopius  (his  prede- 
cesser  in  the  divinity  chair)  which  form  almost 
a  complete  history  of  the  Arminians  down  to 
the  Sjmod  of  Dort.  He  himself  wrote  De 
Veritate  ReU^umit  Chr%$txatuB^  the  result  of  a 
discussion  with  a  Jew ;  A  History  of  th$  In^ 
qmsition  ;  C'hrittum  Theology y  etc. 

Idmlnui  or  Umbo  [Latin,  "  fringe  "  or 
"  border  "]. — According  to  the  RomanCatholics, 
besides  the  hell  in  which  infidels  and  sinners 
are  shut  up  for  ever,  and  purgatory,  in  whidi 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  purified,  there 
are  two  places  on  the  outskirts  of  hell,  "limbus 
patrum  "  and  * '  limbus  infantum. "  The  limbut 
patrum  is  the  Paradise  of  which  Christ  spoke 
to  the  thief,  and  the  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  place 
where  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  remained 
until  the  advent  of  Chnst,  who  before  His 
resurrection  appeared  to  them  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven  for  them.  It  is  not 
ktiown  for  certain  when  the  word  limbm  first 
came  into  use,  but  it  is  first  found  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  inferi  (hell) 
seemed  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  place  of 
eternal  damnation,  the  milder  term  was 
adopted.  The  limbut  infantum  is  for  in&mts 
who  die  without  baptism.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  that  they  could  not 
enter  heaven,  so  theologians  adopted  this  and 
other  theories.  These  infants  were  not  sup- 
posed to  under^  any  suffering,  but  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  impassive  state,  though  some  theo- 
logians held  it  to  be  susceptible  of  a  lower 
degree  of  blessedness. 

Linooln,  Bishopric  of. — Lincoln  was 
ori^nally  by  far  the  most  extensive  diocese 
in  Englaiid,  being  composed  of  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishoprics,  ZimUey  or  Sidnaeheater^ 
Leieitter,  and  Dorehotter,  which  will  each  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads.  Lincoln 
became  a  separate  See  about  1072,  when 
Eonigius  or  Hemi  of  Fecamp,  its  first  Norman 
Bishop,  removed  it  hither  from  Dorchester- 
on-Thames. 

Ely  was  separated  from  Lincoln  in  1109, 
and  Lincoln  was  further  divided  into  Osney, 
1542  (afterwards  Oxford,  1545)  and  Peter- 
borough,  1541. 

Kemig^us  built  the  original  cathedral,  and 
from  the  portions  which  remain  at  the  west 
end,  it  must  have  been  of  the  severest  Norman 
style,  with  no  ornamentation;  it  terminated 
in  a  short  apsidal  eastern  limb,  and  was  built 
on  the  plan  of  a  church  at  Rouen.  A  fire 
occurred  in  1141,  by  which  the  roof  was 
burned,  and  Bishop  Alexander  caused  the 
whole  church  to  l>9  vaulted  in  stone.  In 
1185  a  great  earthquake  did  severe  damage 
to  the  cathedral :  as  Roger  of  Hoveden  says, 
"it  was  rent  in  two  from  top  to  bottom." 
The  following  year,  1186,  Hu^h  of  Avalon 
or  St.  Hugh  [q-^*]  became  bishop,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  present  cathedral,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1192.    It  is 
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dedicated  to  St  Mary.  Hugh  died  in  1200, 
and  by  that  time  the  ritual  choir  and  eastern 
transept  were  completed,  and  the  western 
transept  commenced.  This  portion  is  of  pure 
Lancet  Gothic,  without  any  admixture  of 
Nonnan.  Hugh  was  buried  at  Lincoln,  and 
in  1280,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Sutton,  his 
body  was  translated  to  the  "  Angel  Choir," 
which  was  built  beyond  the  original  eastern 
portion  on  purpose  to  receive  his  shrine.  In 
1235  the  celebrated  Robert  GROSSBrirE 
[q.v.]  became  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  was  built  byhim,  and 
probably  the  roofing  of  the  nave.  The  Angel 
Choir  completed  the  main  fabric  of  the 
cathedral.  The  cloisters  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  style  were  commenced  in  1296.  In 
the  third  arch  of  the  south  choir  aisle  are  the 
remains  of  the  shriue  of  LrrrLB  St.  Hugh,  a 
Christian  boy  said  to  have  been  crucified  at 
Lincoln  by  the  Jews  in  1256  ;  this  was  during 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Lexington.  The 
seats  of  the  choir  have  some  very  curious 
carvings,  which  probably  illustrate  some  once 
popular  but  now  forgotten  poem.  The  Chap- 
ter House  also  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Galilee  porch  was  probably 
built  early  in  this  century,  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Blois.  The  south  end  of  the  great 
transept  dates  from  the  episcopate  of  Thomas 
Bek  [1342-1347],  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
western  towers  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  about  1450.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hilL  Its  central  tower  contains  the 
famous  bell,  "Great  Tom  of  Lincoln," first 
cast  in  1610,  and  recast  in  1835.  The  cathedral 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  books.  The  fa<^e  of 
the  cathedral  is  terminated  by  stair  turrets,  with 
tall  spires ;  that  to  the  south  is  adorned  with 
the  mitred  efiSgy  of  St.  Hugh,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  that  on  the  north  has  the 
figure  of  "  the  Swineherd  of  Stow,"  who  gave 
a  peck  of  silver  pennies  towards  the  building. 

Richard  Fleming  [1420-1431]  had  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1425  for  exhuming  the  body  of  Wycliffe, 
burning  it  to  ashes,  and  casting  them  into  run- 
ning water;  which  was  done  at  Lutterworth. 

Robert  Sanderson  [1660-1663]  [q.v.]  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  bishops  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  Barlow  [1675-1691]  is  said  never  to 
have  visited  his  cathedral,  and,  though  he 
defended  James  II.*s  strongest  measures,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  do  homage  to  William  III. 

The  cathedral  body  comprises  the  bishop, 
dean,  two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residen- 
tiary, four  minor  canons,  and  fifty-two  pre- 
bendaries. Until  lately  it  comprised  812 
benefices,  but  part  of  it  and  part  of  Lichfield 
have  been  taken  to  form  the  new  diocese  of 
Southwell. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  is  SujSragan  for 
Lincoln. 

The  income  of  the  see  is  £4,500. 


List  op  Bishops  op  Lorooui. 
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Bemigioi             .  1072 

BobertBloett     .  lOM 

Alexander    .       .  1123 

BobertdeChesney  1148 
Walter    de   Coa- 

tanoes    .       .  1183 

Hturh  of  Grenoble  1186 

Wmiam  of  Blois  .  1308 

HoghWallis        .  1209 

BobertGro88et«te  1235 

Hemy  Lexington.  1254 

BichardOntvesend  12d8 

OiiTer  Sutton      .  1280 

John  d'Alderby    .  1900 

Henry  Barvhersh  1320 

Thomas  B«^.       .  1342 

John  Gynwell      .  1347 

John  Bokymrham  1363 

Henry  Beaufort .  1398 

Philip  Bepingdon  1405 

Bichard  Fleming.  1420 

William  Gray       .  Ii31 

WUliam  Ahiwick  1436 
M armaduke  Lum- 

ley  .       .       .  1450 

John  Cbadworth  1452 
Thomas    Bother- 

bam               .  1472 

JohnBussell        .  1480 

William  Smith     .  1496 

Thomas  WoUey  .  1514 

William  Atwoter.  1514 

John  Longlands  .  1521 


Henry  Holbeach .  1S47 

John  Taylor.        .  15S2 

John  White.       .  1554 

Thomas  Wataon  .  1557 
Nioolaa  Balhngham  1560 

Thomas  Cowper  .  1571 

William  Wickham  1564 

WilliamChaderton  159S 

William  Barlow  .  1(>06 

Bichard  NeOe      .  1613 

George  Moontafai  1617 

JohnWiUiama     .  1621 

Thomas  Winnilfe  l€4i 

Bobert  Sanderson  1660 

Benjamin  Laney .  1663 

William  Fuller    .  1667 

Thomas  Barlow  .  1675 

Thomas  Temson  .  1691 

James  Gardiuer  .  1694 

William  Wake     .  1705 

Edmund  Qibeon  .  1715 

Biohard  Beynolds  1723 

John  Thomas       .  1744 

John  Green  .       .  1761 

Thomas  Thurlow.  1779 
George  Pretjman 

Tomlioe.       .  1787 

George  Pelham  .  1880 

JohuKaye   .        .  1887 

John  JadEBon  .  1858 
Christopher 

Wordsworth .  1869 

Edward  King       .  188* 


IdndisfiAme.  Bishopric  op. — ^The  roots 
of  the  great  and  almost  royal  See  of  Duiham 
were  originally  planted  in  a  small  island  of 
the  name  of  LindisfamC)  lying  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Northumherland.  This 
island  had  heen  given  to  St.  Aidan  by  Os- 
wald, King  of  Northumberland,  as  soon  as 
his  victory  at  Hexham  had  secured  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Bemida,  the  territory  now 
known  as  Uie  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  [Aidan].  This  island  became  tho 
seat  of  the  bishopric,  to  which  it  gave  its  natr.c 
in  635.  From  the  time  when  Aidan  first  took 
possession  of  the  island  until  875,  when  his  suc- 
cessor Eardulf  was  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Danes,  there  was  a  regular  Bucceasaon  of 
bishops  of  Lindisfame.  Eardulf  died  in 
A.D.  899,  when  the  See  wss  transferred  to 
Chester-le-Street,  a  few  miles  north  of  iho 
site  occupied  later  by  the  city  of  Duzham. 
[Cubstek-lb-Strbbt.]  The  greatest  of  the 
bishops  of  Lindisfame  was  St.  Cttubebt 
[q.v.J    [Durham,  Bishopric  op.] 

List  op  Bishops  op  Lzsdibpabhx. 


Aooet 

Aidan     .       . 

Bsion. 
635 

Sthelwold      . 

kcoesrioo. 
.    734 

Finan      . 
Colman  . 

651 
661 

Cynewnlf 
Highald . 
Egbert    . 

.    740 

.    761 

Tilda      .       .       . 

664 

.    8(S 

Eata       .       . 

678 

Heathored 

.    821 

Cathbert 

685 

Egred     . 

.    890 

Eadberht       . 

688 

Eanbert. 

.    845 

Eadfrith.       . 

.    696 

Eardolt 

.        .    8S4 

Idndsay,  Bishopric  op.— Paulinus,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  627,  spread  Christianity 
over  Lindsey,  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire, of  which  Lincoln  was  thd  capital. 
This  province  was  dependent  on  Mercia,  and 
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for  a  time  it  formed  part  of  the  Mercian 
Bishopric  of  Lichfield,  established  in  666 ;  but 
in  678  it  was  detached  by  Egfrid  of  North- 
umbrian who  had  defeated  the  King  of 
Herda,  and  constituted  a  sepaiate  See  which 
was  fixed  at  Sidmichester,  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  present  Stow,  whidi  has  a  fine  Norman 
diorch.  Its  first  bishop  was  Eadhed ;  it  was 
united  to  the  See  of  Dorchester  about  968  by 
Leofwin,  and  then  to  Lincoln  in  1072  by 
Remigius. 

List  or  Bishops  or  Lisdsbt. 


A-oceasioii. 

Aoceadon. 

Eadhed  . 

.    678 

Ceolwulf 

767 

Btbelwin 

.        .    680 

Kadnlf  . 

796 

Eadgar   . 
Kinbert. 

.    706 

Borhtred 
Leofwin 

.        .  C.838 
.  c.  953 

Alwi^     . 

.    783 

Sigeferth 

.        .  0.997 

Ettdolf    . 

.        .    750 

lonen  Cloth.— For  at  least  1,300  years 
it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  white  linen 
doth  for  covering  the  elements  on  the  altar 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  Li  agreement  with 
this  custom  the  rubric  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
ordains  that  the  altar  at  the  Communion  time 
shall  have  a  **  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it,*' 
and  also  that  after  all  have  received  the  Com- 
munion, the  consecrated  elements  that  remain 
shall  be  covered  with  a  fair  white  linen 
cloth. 

Ifliiitfardy  John,  D.D.  [b.  at  Winchester, 

Feb.   iTtI,  d,  at  Hornby,  Lancashire,  July, 

1 85 1  ].    He  was  educated  as  a  Roman  CaUioho 

at  the  English  College  at  Douai,  in  France, 

for  eleven  years,  leaving  it  in  1793  to  become 

tutor  in  vie  family  of  Lord  Stourton.    In 

1791  he  went  to  Crook  Hall,  near  Durham^ 

where,  as  the  Douai  College  had  broken  up, 

some  of  the  students  had  assembled.    Here 

Lingard  completed  his  studies,  and,  having 

been  ordained  Priest  in  1796,  became  Yice- 

preeident  of  th»  College,  and  Professor  of 

Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy.   He  was  made 

President  in  1810,  but  only  held  that  post  for 

a  year,  and  accepted  a  small  church  at  Hornby 

in  order  to  g^ve  more  time  to  literary  work. 

He  visited  Borne  in  1817,  and  again  in  1821, 

when  Pope  Pius  VII.  made  him  Doctor  of 

Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  Pope  Leo  XII. 

offered  to  make  Lingard  a  Car^nal,  but  he 

decHned  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 

he  had  resigned  his  post  at  the  English  Col- 

1^^    He  was  made  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal 

Society  in  1824,  and  some  years  later  a  pension 

of  three  hundred  pounds  was  granted  him 

from  the  Gk>vemment.    He  is  chiefly  known 

by  his  historical  works,  Th^  AntiquititM  of  the 

Anfio^Saxon  Church,  published  in  1806,  and 

his  m$tory  of  England  [1849],  the  value  of 

which  is  very  great  for  his  knowledge  of  con- 

stitational  history,  thoughof  course  it  is  biassed 

throughout  in  favour  of  Roman  Catiiolicism. 

Healao  published  various  controversial  writings 

— A  CtUsehimn  on  ths  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic 

Ckmreh,  a  collection  of  Tracts  on  the  same 

subject,  and  a  New  Version  of  the  Four  OospeU, 


Iiinna^  St.,  Pope. — According  to  Roman 
tradition,  when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
founded  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  brought 
it  to  a  flourishing  condition,  they  appointed 
ministers  capable  of  governing  it  during  their 
absence  from  the  city.     Lijuus,    Anacletus, 
and  Clement  were  chosen,  and,  it  is  said, 
received    the    episcopal    character    at    the 
hands  of  the  Apostles.    Linus  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.    Some  authors 
tell  us  that  St.  Peter  chose  Clement  to  succeed 
him,  preferably  to  his  two  fellow  labourers, 
but  that  Clement,  to  avoid  disputes,  declined 
governing  the  Church,  as  also  probably  did 
Anacletus,  for  we  find  Linus  placed  imme- 
diately after  St.  Peter  by  the  most  reliable 
writers    of    the    earlv    Church,     sudi    as 
Jerome,  IrensBus,  Eusebius,  and  Ruffinus.   It 
is  said  that  Linus  governed  the  Chumhfor 
twelve  years,  whi(£  some  count  from   St. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  and  others  from  the  time  of 
his  being  chosen  coadjutor  with  the  Apostles. 
Bishop  Pearson  takes,  with  Ruffinus,  the  latter 
view.    It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
of  his  episcopate.  Eusebius  gives  it  differently 
in  his  History  and  his  Chronicle,  Baronius 
gives  it  as  67—78,  while  Bishop  Pearson  and 
Baraterius  give  it  as  66 — 67.     Some  say  that 
Linus  suffered  martyrdom  under  Vespasian, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this.    He  is 
honoured  by  the  Western  Church  on  September 
23rd,  but  the  Eastern  Church  celebrate  him 
on  November  6th,  in  conjunction  with  others 
whom  they  reckon  among  the  seventy-two 
disciples]  of  our   Lord.     Dean   Milman,  in 
speaking  of  the  obscurity  of  the  early  Roman 
Church,  says: — "The  names  of  the  earlier 
Roman  bishops  are  known  only  by  barren 
lists,  by  spurious  decrees  and  epistles,  inscribed 
centuries  later  with  their  names ;  by  their  col- 
lision with  the  teachers  of  hereticaJ  opinions, 
almost  all  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Rome ; 
by  martyrdoms,  ascribed  with  the  same  lavish 
reverence  to  those  who  lived  under  the  mildest 
of  Roman  emperors  as  well  as  those  under  the 
most  merciless  persecutors."     [Lot.  Christ,, 
voL  i.  p.  23.] 

Ids.      [MlLTTABT  O&DEBS.] 

Tiitania  Septena.    [P&ocbssions.] 

Utaiiy. — ^The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  liU,itom,  lissomai,  "  I  supplicate.'*  The 
apparent  connection  with  **  Liturgy,"  there- 
fore, is  only  an  accident.  At  first  a  Litany 
was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  horn,  any  other 
form  of  supplication,  but  it  soon  came  to 
mean  one  form  of  prayer,  namely,  that  offered 
by  the  people  in  times  of  special  distress ;  they 
marched  through  the  streets,  sometimes  sing- 
ing hymns  or  psalms,  sometimes  crying, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  '*  And  during  a  long  period 
of  Church  history  that  was  the  special  idea  uf 
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a  litany.  The  idea  was  retained  as  late  as 
the  first  English  Book  of  Prayer,  the  Primer, 
in  the  reign  d  Henry  YIIl.  In  that  hook 
the  Litany  is  called  the  (Common  Prayer  of 
Procession.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  returning  to  the 
old  practice.  Since  that  time  the  word  "  Utany" 
has  been  stripped  of  that  accidental  portion  of 
its  meaning,  and  passed  into  iis  present  use. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Litany  we 
naturally  ask,  What  led  to  Uiose  processions  f 
WiUi  what  facts  in  Church  history  have  they 
been  connected?  The  first  Litany  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  Joel  iL  [Epistle 
for  Ash  Wednesday].  That  was  apparently 
a  time  of  famine.  The  people  were  bidden 
to  show  their  repentance  by  solemn  fasts. 
There  is  something  in  that  solemn  confession 
by  public  and  national  acts  which  adapts  itself 
to  certain  states  of  feeling,  such  as  fear  and 
repentance.  We  might  expect,  especially  in 
Eastemnations,that,  as  other  usagesfound  their 
way  into  the  Christian  Church,  so  would  this. 
But  the  persecutions  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  by  driving  the  Christians  to  take 
refuge  in  secret  chambers,  catacombs,  and 
caves,  would  tend  to  stop  solemn  processions. 
Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  woula  be  found 
in  times  of  g^reat  public  suffering,  when 
Christians  found  themselves  fellow-sufferers 
with  others,  who  would  be  too  much 
alarmed  for  themselves  to  feel  disposed  to 
attack  or  interfere  with  the  Christians.  Ter- 
tullian,  who  represents,  in  his  Apology,  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  his 
time,  in  seasons  of  general  distress,  as  publicly 
joining  in  supplications  and  intercessions  in 
coverings  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  uses 
this  phrase  again  and  again,  **  Si  procenden- 
dum  erit ; "  acts  are  therefore  implied  as  not 
confined  within  walls,  but  as  taking  place  in 
public  There  is  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life  of  Chrysostom.  He  found  himself  opposed 
by  a  rich  and  influential  party  of  the  Arians. 
lliey  appealed  to  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  people,  marched  with  great  splendour 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  passed 
out  of  the  city  singing  heretical  hymns  and 
stirring  the  people  up  against  Chrysostom. 
He  met  them  by  starting  more  solemn  and 
more  grand  processions,  with  stately  silver 
crosses  and  nner  hymns;  the  Arians  were 
defeated,  and  the  people  were  drawn  off  to 
hear  Chrysostom' s  surpassing  eloquence. 

The  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  shows  that  processional 
litanies  had  now  come  to  be  used  in  times 
of  &mine,  wars,  and  pestilence.  From  the 
Eastern  Church  this  practice  passed  into  the 
West.  The  very  fact  of  a  Greek  name  being 
used  for  it,  and  of  the  chief  prayer  used  in  those 
Litanies  being  expressed  in  Greek,  "JTyw  elei- 
ton^  Chriite  eleisofiy*  shows  that  itwas  of  East- 
em  origin.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  it  in  this 
connection.   It  appeared  at  first,  not  in  Bome, 


but  in  GrauL  There  was  a  more  oontinooas 
intercourse  between  Gaul  and  Asia  than  with 
Rome ;  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  under  the  government 
of  one  of  the  great  pastors  and  organisers  of 
that  Church,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  we 
find  these  processions.  The  barbarians  were 
laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  bring^g 
deeolcUion,  famine,  and  pestilence.  When  men 
were  almost  driven  to  despair,  he  introduced 
this,  calling  it,  not  litany,  but  by  a  Latin 
equivalent.  These  were,  he  said,  days  of 
rogationet,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
standing  memorial  of  that  help  which  they 
solicite<^  the  Rogation  days  were  set  apart. 
They  have  always  been  kept  up  since  then  in 
memory  of  that  time.  Passing  from  Gaul  to 
Rome,  we  find  both  the  name  and  tiie  practice 
under  Gb^egory  the  Great,  the  organiser  of 
government  and  of  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
His  was  also  a  time  of  great  suffering :  the 
Empire  was  laid  waste,  and  therefore  the 
need  was  felt  of  penitence  and  prayer.  He 
divided  the  city  into  seven  groups,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  each  went  about  with  the  cry, 
**  JSCyrie  eleison!'^  and  at  last  all  met  to- 
gether in  the  great  litany.  In  the  account  of 
an  event  more  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  own  Church,  we  find  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  practice.  When  Augus- 
tine landed  in  Thanet  to  convert  the  Saxona, 
and  Ethelbert  allowed  him,  with  his  monks,  to 
enter  Canterbury,  he  reproduced  that  proces- 
sion with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  Rmne, 
sing^g  the  Litany,  looking  on  the  heathen 
dty  as  under  condemnation,  and  praying  for 
its  deliverance.  We  cannot  wonder,  when  we 
look  at  the  history  of  the  dark  a^[e0 — dark, 
not  merely  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
but  with  the  gloom  of  misery — tiiat  litanies 
should  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous, that  the  minds  of  men  turned  to 
them  as  a  refuge  and  a  help.  The  Council  of 
Toledo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  coitary, 
ordered  them  to  be  used  evtery  month. 

The  use  of  the  Litany  on  Sundays  belongs 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  idea  was 
that  of  a  penitential  service,  but  with  pro- 
gfrees  there  was  also  corruption.  Litanies  be- 
came full  of  invocations  to  human  mediators, 
in  consequence  of  the  misery  as  weU  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  times.  Men  who  had  lost 
their  full  trust  in  Christ  turned  to  any  saint, 
martyr,  or  confessor  whose  name  they  revered, 
and  whom  they  had  reason  to  love.  So  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  *'  Stmetm  M^rim^ 
ora  pro  nobU ''  came  into  use,  and,  later,  the 
same  formula  was  addressed  to  the  Apostles 
and  saints.  When  we  take  the  Litany  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  find 
it  much  as  it  is  now,  but  disfigured  by  these 
supplications.  In  the  reign  A  Henry  Vill 
the  Reformers  thought  these,  first  needless, 
then  corruptions,  and  later  idolatry.  The 
progress  was  gradual,  but  the  first  real 
step  was  that  of  translating  it  into  English. 
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The  long  aenee  of  suppHcatioiis  to  saints  was 
omitted,  but  the  principal  ones  were  at  first 
retained — one  to  the  Virgin,  one  to  the 
Apostles,  and  one  to  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
Ui^  Prayer  Book  of  1549  these  were  omitted 
and  the  litany  was  much  as  it  is  now.  It  is, 
as  much  as  any  part  oi  the  Prater  Book,  a 
spiking  instance  of  Granmer's  CSiristian  dis- 
cernment in  keeping  what  was  old  and  reject- 
ing what  was  new.  [Sm  P&octbb,  compari- 
son between,  the  Romish  litany  and  that  <rf  the 
ArohblBhop  of  Cologne.]  There  are  a  yery 
lew  points  in  which  they  differ — e.p.  the 
litany  of  Edward  VI.  [1st  Book]  has  a 
prayer  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all 
his  detsttabis  [2nd  Book,  abaminablt]  enormi- 
ties.  In  Elisabeth's  Prayer  Book  detutabU 
was  restored ;  hot  as  she  wished,  if  possible, 
to  conciliate  the  Romanists,  that  petition 
was  dropped  in  1569,  and  has  never  since 
reappeared.  Again,  the  petition  for  the 
^^ISy?  **  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^*^  ^  jp/^MMl  to  preserve 
the  apottoUc  aee  and  all  orders  in  tk$  Church  in 
hohf  relifum,"  So  it  continued  till  the  last 
reyJsioQ,  when  one  of  the  great  questions  at 
issue  turned  on  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
orders.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  contro- 
versy set  themselves  strongly  against  ad- 
mitting these  orders,  and  expr^sed  their 
feeUng  by  changing  to  the  words  "Bishcpi^ 
prietts,  and  deacons. 

The  original  intention  of  the  litany  was  that 
of  a  separate  service  to  be  used  as  a  prelude  to 
the  Holy  Conmiunion.  It  was  the  general 
practice  to  divide  the  morning  prayers  from 
the  Communion  Service.  The  first  sanction 
to  read  on  without  any  break  was  ffiven  by 
Grindal  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  smoe  then 
it  has  been  common  to  do  so,  but  no  Rubric  or 
Canon  obliges  that  union  of  services,  and  all 
ministers  have  liberty  in  this  respect. 

Xdtazn  Formatn. —Letters  from  one 
bishop  to  another,  of  a  particular  form  and 
shape  to  render  them  distinguishable  from 
counterfeits.  They  were  of  a  commendatory 
character,  giving  clergy  or  laymen  who  were 
travelling  introduction  to  the  bishop  whose 
diocese  they  visited,  or  oerti^ing  that  the 
cleric  named  in  them  had  his  bishop's  leave 
to  remove  from  his  diocese  and  seek  a  cure  in 
another.  The  granting  of  such  letters  was 
jealously  confined  to  the  bishop :  several  local 
Councils  noticed  with  censure  the  infringe- 
ment of  ^bia  rule. 

Idterata. — A  name  given  to  one  admitted 
to  ordination  without  an  university  degree. 

Ldtoirgy  [G^^'  leitowgia].  —  This  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  public  duty  or 
office,  which,  in  Athens,  the  richer  citizens 
had  to  discharge  at  their  own  cost.  It  con- 
sisted of  providing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pe<^>le  generally  some  form  of  public  amuse- 
ment, consisting  usually  of  dancing  or  games. 
LeUowyia  thus  became  the  name  of  ci»y  service 
sr  functions  of  a  public  character,  and  hence 


in  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  of  the  public  ser- 
vice of  €rbd,  of  Divine  worship  of  ^e  oongro- 
gation.  In  ecclesiastical  phraseology  it  was 
originally  restricted  specially  to  the  Eucharist, 
as  being  the  highest  of  pubUc  offices ;  but  has 
now  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  whole  form  of 
public  worship  of  the  congrogation.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject,  tiierefore,  under 
this  twofold  division. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  lituigy  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Apostles  at  the  very  beginn- 
ing of  the  Qiristian  Church,  for  the  use 
of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity,  who,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread— i.^.  in  jpartaldng 
of  the  Holy  Communion — and  m  *'the 
prayers."  In  that  case  this  would  be  the 
original  liturgy  from  which  the  succeeding 
ones  were  derived.  Hence  in  very  ancient 
Liturgies  the  bulk  of  the  service  is  identical, 
and  the  variations,  comparatively  speaking, 
unimportant.  In  order  to  classify  the  numer- 
ous liturgies  that  have  been  usea  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be  well  to  divide 
them  into  five  principal  groups.  These  are 
connected  with  the  names  of  Churches,  and 
also  with  the  names  of  certain  Apostles,  and 
they  are  as  follows  :  [i.]  The  lituigy  of  St. 
James,  or  Jerusalem;  [li.j  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria ;  [ui.]  The  liturgy  of 
St  Thaddeus,  or  the  East ;  [ivj  The  liturgy 
of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome ;  [v.  J  The  liturgy  of 
St.  John,  or  Ephesus.  The  Jerusalem 
Liturgy  consists  of  three  divisions :  the 
Clementine,  Csesarean,  and  Antiochene  or 
Hierosolymitan  litur^es.  From  the  Csesar- 
ean  Liturgy,  which  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  1^.  Basi),  came  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  the  Armenian. 

Onie  many  branches  which  have  sprung 
from  these  norms  wotdd  require  a  volume  to 
expound.  There  are  no  less  than  43  exist- 
ing, all  Monophysite,  branching  off  from  the 
Hierosolymitaii. 

The  third  group,  consisting  of  Liturgies  of 
the  Far  East,  is  smaller  in  number:  most 
of  them  are  Nestorian.  That  of  Malabar  or 
St.  Thomas  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  only  one 
Liturgy ;  the  Roman. 

The  fifth  group,  viz.,  tiiose  allied  to  the 
Liturgy  of  Ephesus,  consists  of  two  divirions 
[i.]  'Ae  Mozarabic  and  [ii.l  The  Gallican. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  of  the  five 
groups  are  Eastern;  and  the  remaining  one,  the 
Roman,  Western.  The  principal  distinctions 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies 
are  as  follows  : — The  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  the  words  of  consecration 
which  is  in  the  Eastern,  is  absent  in  the 
Western.  There  are  Proper  Prefaces  and 
varying  CoUeots,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  for 
Holy  Days  in  the  Western,  and  not  in  the 
Eastern,  with  the  exception  of  the  liturgies 
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derived  from  Ephesos.  Later  alteratioiis  in 
the  Koman  Mass,  such  as  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  iaity,  have  farther  increased  the 
differences  between  that  and  the  Eastern 
Liturgies. 

Every  ancient  Liturgy  consisted  of  two 
parts;  the  pro-anaphoral  and  the  anaphoral. 
[Anaphora.]  The  first  pcut  consist^  of  a 
prayer ;  an  introit ;  the  prayer  of  little  en- 
trance— ^that  is,  the  bringing  in  with  much 
ceremony  the  Book  of  the  Gospels;  the 
trisagion;  the  lessons  (in  some,  prophecy, 
epistle  and  gospel;  in  others  the  last  two  only); 
a  prayer.  At  this  point  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed  from  the  church.  Then  followed  a 
further  prayer  for  the  faithful;  the  great 
entrance — t.^.,  the  carrying  the  elements  to 
the  altar ;  the  offertory ;  &e  kiss  of  peace  ; 
the  creed.  This  ended  the  first  or  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  service.  The  second, 
or  anaphoral  part,  began  with  the  Sursum 
Corda  and  preSbu)e  ;  the  canon,  consisting  of 
prayer  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist ;  the 
Oblation ;  prayer  for  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  Then 
follows  intercession  for  quick  and  dead ;  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  the  "  Libera  nos  "  or  prayer 
against  temptation ;  adoration,  **  Simcta 
Hanctis "  [Sancta  Sanctis]  ;  confession  and 
absolution ;  the  Communion,  thanksgiving,  and 
dismissaL 

The  best  account  of  the  ancient  Liturgies, 
displaying  their  points  of  union  and  their 
variations,  is  Mr.  Hammond's  work,  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

How  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  related  to  the  ancient  Liturgies 
has  been  f  uUy  considered  in  an  article  on  the 
Communion  Service.  We  have  next  to  con- 
sider modem  Protestant  Liturgies.  And,  first, 
it  must  be  noted  that  while  the  ancient  Litur- 
gies make  the  Lord's  Supper  the  central  object 
round  which  all  other  p^ts  of  the  service  are 
grouped,  the  Protestant  idea  is  rather  to 
group  all  round  the  sermon,  as  expressing  the 
conviction  that  teaehinff  is  the  main  object  of 
assembling  together.  The  early  Liturgies  do 
not  include  any  preaching,  nor  are  there  any 
forms  for  special  occasions. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  the  great 
leaders,  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  recognised 
the  usefulness  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and  each 
country  that  accepted  the  Reformed  doctrines 
provided  its  own  Liturgy.  Our  own  is  con- 
sidered under  the  head  Common  Prater  [q.v.]. 
But  the  Continental  Reformers  left  more 
opening  for  the  exercise  of  free  prayer,  to  be 
suited  to  special  circumstances.  So  did  the 
Directory  [q.v.]  of  the  Puritans  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  bitter  feeling 
which  followed  that  event  led  to  a  breach  so 
wide,  that  for  a  while  liturgical  services  were 
eschewed  by  the  non-Episcopal  party,  and 
extemporaneous  prayers  were  substituted.  Of 
kte  years,  however,  a  more  catholic  feeling 


has  prevailed.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  since  1858  a  change  has  been 
going  on,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Order  has 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  Many  Churches 
belonging  to  the  chief  Nonconformist  bodies 
accept  the  idea  of  some  liturgical  form  to  be 
used  of  free-will.  Thus  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
uses  much  of  the  Church  Service ;  the  nse  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  General  Thanksgiving 
is  becoming  very  common,  and  on  the  late  oc- 
casion of  the  Queen's  jubilee  many  Noncon- 
forming Churches  in  London  used  Uie  colled? 
given  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  ailments 
for  the  two  systems  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers,  one  side  pleading  for  the  spontaneous 
and  unrestrained  impulses  of  the  religious 
mind,  the  other  for  the  long  custom  of  the 
Church,  and  also  for  the  need  of  precaution 
against  form  and  words  with  which  the  minds 
oi  the  people  may  not  be  in  harmony.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  soul  must  indeed  be 
supplied  by  individual  private  prayer.  But 
the  facts  above  given  show  that  **  the  more 
excellent  way"  of  charity  is  doing  mucii, 
and  will  yet  do  more,  for  removing  differences 
on  this  subject.  It  should,  in  conclusion,  be 
pointed  out  that  even  the  singing  of  hymns 
involves  the  essence  of  a  liturgical  form, 
since  it  is  the  acceptance  for  congregational 
use  of  already  written  words. 

Zdverpool,  Bishopric  of. — This  has 
only  existed  since  1880;  it  comprises  a  put 
of  Lancashire,  and  has  182  benefices.  At 
present  it  has  no  cathedral,  but  steps  are 
being  taken  to  provide  one.  Until  1699 
Liverpool  was  a  chapelry  of  the'  parish  of 
Walton-on-the-HiU,  but  in  that  yeai;  became 
a  separate  parish  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
was  at  once  resolved  to  erect  a  church,  to  be 
thenceforth  the  parish  church  of  Liverpool ; 
this  was  dnishea  in  1704'  and  dedicatal  to 
St.  Peter.  And  here  the  throne  of  tiie  first 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  John  Charles  Ryle,  is 
set  up.  The  church  presents  do  special 
object  of  interest.  Funds  do  not  allow  the 
formation  of  a  regular  cathedral  body,  nor  a 
reg^ilar  cathedral  service.  There  are  two 
archdeacons  and  twenty -three  honorary 
canons.    The  income  of  the  See  is  £3,500. 

LiTesay.    [Teetotallers.] 

Zdvin^. — In  the  C*hurch  of  England  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  pastoral  charge. 
[Benefice.] 

ILivingstoiif  John  Henry,  D.D. — ^The 
father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  was  bom  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  in  1746,  studied  at  Tale  College, 
and  in  1766  sailed  for  Utrecht  to  study 
theology.  He  became  a  D.D  in  1770, 
and  on  his  return  to  America  in  the  same 
year  took  his  place  as  second  preacher  in  the 
Refoimed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  The 
Revolution  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  he 
visited  many  places,  returning  to  New  York 
in  1783.     In  1810  he  opened  a  theological 
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seminaiy  in  New  Brunswick,  and  was  elected 
pioaident  of  Queen's  (now  Ratger's)  College, 
ae  died  in  1826. 

liivingston  won  the  respect  of  both  parties 
in  the  Church,  and  under  his  management 
«*the  Conferentie"  and  the  Coetus  were 
united.  [Dutch  Reformed  Chttbch].  He 
principally  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
Churdi,  and  prepared  its  first  psalm  and 
hymn  book.  As  a  preacher  he  was  much 
admired.  His  theological  lectures,  of  which 
an  abstract  was  publi^ed  in  1832,  "  still  form 
the  basis  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  and  father." 

Zdvin^stonay  David,  the  great  African 
missionary  and  explorer,  was  bom  at 
Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  in  1813.  His 
parents  were  of  the  working  class,  of  the 
highest  moral  and  Christian  worth,  and 
deeply  interested  in  Christian  missions.  In 
1823  David  worked  as  a  piecer  in  a  cotton 
mill,  attending  a  night  school  in  the  even- 
ings. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began 
to  attend  the  medical  and  other  classes  in  the 
winter  months  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1838  he 
received  a  surgeon's  diploma.  He  applied  to 
and  was  received  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  went  to  Chipping  Ongar  in 
Essex  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1840  he 
met  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat,  the  celebrated 
African  missionary,  who  was  on  furlough  in 
England,  and  at  ihe  end  of  the  year  accom- 
panied him  to  Kuruman.  He  did  not  settle 
down  there,  but  was  determined  to  carry  the 
missiGns  fiuiher  north  than  had  yet  been 
done,  and  settled  at  Mabotsa,  among  the 
Bakhatia  tribe,  where  he  had  a  remarkable 
escape  from  a  Hon.  He  next  attached  him- 
self to  the  tribe  of  the  Bakwains,  whose  chief, 
Setchele,  was  converted  and  baptised.  He  re- 
mained with  them  till  1859,  malang  many  con- 
verts, and  teaching  them  civilised  aria,  his  wife 
—-be  had  married  Mary  Moffat,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  Moffat,  in  1844 — teaching  the  women 
and  girls.  While  here  he  made  several  ex- 
peditions among  the  Boers,  who  had  settled 
on  the  border  of  the  Bechuana  territory  and 
were  very  hostile  to  Livingstone,  and  he  had 
discovered  Lake  Ngami  and  the  River  Zouga 
and  l^munakilo.  Several  of  the  Bakwains 
having  now  learnt  to  read,  and  promising  to 
act  as  missionaries  to  the  rest,  Livingstone 
determined  to  move  northwards.  He  set  out, 
acoompanied  by  two  Englishmen,  and  after 
many  difficulties  reached  the  river  Uhobo, 
and  met  the  great  chief  Sebituane,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  cordially,  but  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrivaL  Livingstone*s  great  object 
now  was  to  make  a  way  for  Sebituanc*s  people 
to  be  connected  with  the  sea.  They  were 
friendly  to  him,  and  to  put  them  in  communi- 
cation with  the  world  would  be  to  further 
the  great  cause  of  civilisation.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  devote  himself  to  this 


object,  and,  having  shipped  his  wife  and  child- 
ren for  England,  he  set  off  on  his  quest.  After 
a  great  many  difficulties,  he  reached  Quili- 
nume  in  1856,  having  made  many  important 
discoveries,  the  chief  being  the  heialthy  table- 
land in  Central  Africa.  He  then  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  and  published 
his  first  work.  Missionary  Travels,  It  was 
received  with  intense  interest,  for  it  poured  a 
flood  of  light  upon  a  land  hitherto  quite 
unknown.  Having  severed  himself  ht)m  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  an  expedition  sent  by 
Government  to  explore  the  Zambesi  River. 
This  was  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  slave-traders, 
but  it  was  signalised  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Nyassa  and  much  important  territory. 
Livingstone  rightly  deeming  this  to  be  the 
key  of  Central  Africa,  an  Universities*  Mia^ 
sion  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  planted 
there ;  but  it  failed,  chiefly  through  the  death 
of  its  bishop  and  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. 
Nevertheless  Livingstone  remained  some  time 
longer  to  further  explore  the  country,  but 
at  last  saw  it  was  desirable  to  return  to 
write  a  book  against  the  Portuguese  traders, 
and  to  obtain  means  to  establiE^  a  colony  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Rovuma.  He  arrived 
in  England  in  1864,  and  stayed  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  where  he  wrote  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries.  Though  determined  still  to 
make  the  preaching  Christ  to  the  natives 
and  the  promoting  lawful  commerce  in- 
stead of  the  slave  trade  his  chief  object, 
he  agreed  to  explore  Central  Africa,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
During  his  journeys  he  discovered  Lakes 
Moero  and  Bangweolo,  and  then  was  un- 
heard of  for  some  time,  till,  in  1871,  Mr. 
Stanley  discovered  him,  in  great  want  and 
destitution,  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Stanley  came  to  his  relief,  gave  him  supplies 
and  better  men,  and  Livingstone  continued 
his  journey ;  but  fell  ill  and  died  in  Ilala,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  May  1st,  1873. 
He  was  found  on  his  knees,  his  Bible  in  his 
hand.  He  was  brought  to  England  by  his  ser- 
vants, and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  April, 
1874.  Since  his  death  many  missions  have 
been  formed  in  Africa,  and  David  Living- 
stone has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  African  evangelisation  and  civilisation. 

Zdwin,  St. — An  Irish  bishop  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  placed  himself  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  at  that 
time  converting  England  to  Christianity. 
After  Augustine's  deaUi  St.  Liwin  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  consecrated  bishop  there.  Having 
a  strong  desire  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evange- 
lisation, he  set  sail  for  Brabant,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom  after  a  short  period  of 
missionary  work  a.d.  666. 

UandafF,  Bishopric  of. — This  claims  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  Sees  in  England ; 
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its  founden  were  St.  Dabridns  or  Dvfryg, 
who  had  resigned  the  See  for  some  time  before 
his  death  in  612,  and  his  successor  St.  Teilo, 
the  date  of  whose  death  is  unknown.  The 
"  Book  of  Llandaff,"  compiled  about  1133, 
gives  the  names  of  many  bishops  between  the 
time  of  Teilo  and  Urban,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  1107,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Urban  replaced  the  British  church  of  Dubri- 
oius  and  Teilo  by  a  cathedral  of  very  small 
size ;  there  is  no  record  of  the  time  when  it 
was  completed,  nor  indeed  any  certain  records 
of  its  architectural  history.  The  Lady  Chapel 
was  probably  built  by  William  de  Bruce 
[1266-1287].  The  Perpendicular  tower  on 
the  north  is  simple  and  massive ;  it  was  built 
by  Jasper  Tudor,  uncle  to  Henry  VII.,  and 
replaces  an  Early  English  one.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  cathedral 
was  allowed  to  fail  into  decay  under  Bi^op 
Kitchin,  alias  Dunstan,  who  alienated  many 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  See,  and  dis- 
posed of  others  on  long  leases — for  instance, 
the  episcopal  residence  was  leased  for  99 
years.  Bishop  Godwin  [1601-1617]  speaks  of 
Kitchin  as  *'  Fundi  nostri  ealamUaar  [For  the 
works  of  this  Bishop  see  QoDwm,  Fbamcis.] 
The  cathedral  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin 
in  1576.  In  1721  a  great  part  of  the  ruins, 
which  were  roofless,  were  blown  down  in  a 
storm,  and  at  length  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country  for  help.  Accordingly  the  Lady 
Obapel  was  repaired  sufficiently  to  carry  on 
the  service,  but  the  nave  was  Icdft  open  to  the 
sky  till  the  restoration  was  begun  in  1857. 

About  1836  it  was  seriously  proposed  to 
unite  Llandaff  with  Bristol,  but  it  was  saved 
from  this,  and  under  Bishops  Copleetone  and 
OUirant  a  new  era  began.  In  1840  and  1843 
two  important  Acts  were  passed,  which 
resuscitated  the  dean's  office,  which  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  under  its  first  three 
deans,  Bruce-Knight,  Conybeare,  and  Wil- 
liams, the  restoration  was  completed.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  was  opened 
for  service  in  1857,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1691  choral  service  was  heard  in  Tilandaff 
Cathedral.  The  nave  and  remainder  of  tiie 
restoration  was  completed  by  July,  1869. 
Practically  the  bishopric  and  its  cathedral  and 
cathedral  body  are  alike  new.  No  bishop 
had  resided  there  for  300  vears,  and  for  about 
six  centuries  there  had  been  no  dean;  the 
chapter  was  merely  a  nominal  one.  Bishop 
OUivant  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  state 
of  the  cathedral  at  hia  enthronement  in  1850, 
in  his  charge  of  1869. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  low  ground,  near 
the  river  Taff  (hence  its  name  LJan-daff,  the 
church  by  the  TaflE).  The  cathedral  body 
consists  of  a  dean,  two  archdeacons,  four 
canons  residentiary,  two  minor  canons,  and 
five  prebendaries.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
best  parts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  contains  227  benefices. 

.The  income  of  the  See  is  now  j64,200. 


List  of  Bishops  of  Lavsaff. 


Aocosrion. 
Urban  .  .  .  U07 
Uhtred.  .  .  1140 
Nioolas  ap  Giir> 

nut  .  .  1148 
inmam        Salt. 

manh  .  .  1186 
Henry  of  Abergt- 

vennr  .  .  1198 
William  of  Oold- 

cUre  .    1219 

Elias  of  Badnor  .  1230 
WflUamdeBoTgfa  1345 
JohndelaWar*.  1254 
William  of  Bad- 

nor  .    1257 

William  de  Brooe  1266 
John     of     Mou> 

moath  .  .  1297 
John  Eagleecliife  1323 
JohnPascaD  .  1347 
BogerCr«dook  .  1861 
ThomM  Bnshook  138S 
William  BottlM. 

ham  .    1886 

Edmund  Bioom> 

field  .    1389 

Tldeman  de  Winch- 

oomb  .    1S93 

Andrew  Barrett  .  1305 
Tohn  Bunrhiil  .  1396 
Thomas  Peverell.  1366 
John  de  la  Zoooh  140S 
1425 
1441 
1458 
1476 
1478 
1496 
1500 


John  Wells . 
Nicolas  Ashbjr 
John  Honden 
John  Smith . 

John  M'a.Tahayi 

John  Inffleby 
MUesSaUey 


George  de  Athe- 

qua 
Bobert  Holgate  . 
Antonj    Kttchin 

orDonstan  . 
Hogh  Jones. 
Wifiiam  Blethin  . 
Oerras  Babington 
William  Morgan. 
Francis  Godwin  . 
George  Carleton 
TheophUns  Field 
William  Morrij . 
MorsanOwen 
Hugh  Llojd 
Francis  Davies    . 
WUIiam  Lloyd    . 
William  Beaw     . 
John  Tyler  . 
Bobert  ClaTering 
John  Harris. 
Matthias  Mawaon 
John  Gabert 
Edward  Cresaett. 
.Bichard        New- 


John  Ewer  . 
Jonathan  Shipley 
Shnte  Banrington 
Bichard  Wataon . 
Herbert  Marah  . 
William  Van  Mild. 

art 
Charle«B.Samn<r 
Edward       Cople- 


Alfred  OUiTant    . 
Bichard  Lewis    . 


1517 
VSSJ 

1546 
1566 
157S 
1591 
1596 
1601 
1618 
1616 
16S7 
1643 
1660 
1687 
1675 
1679 
1706 
1785 
1796 
1786 
1740 
1746 

1755 
1761 
1766 
1766 
1782 
1816 

1819 
1826 

1828 
1849 
188S 


Uowd,  William  [*.  1627,  d,  17;7],  gmda- 
ated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow  of  Jesos 
College.  After  yarioas  other  appointtneots 
he  became  aucceanTely  Bishop  of  St.  A^^tph 
[1680],  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  [1692],  and 
of  Woroester  [1699].  Bishop  Lloyd  ia  famoua 
as  beinff  one  of  the  seven  biahopa  who  rafuaed 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indolgaioe  as 
King  James  II.  ordered  in  1688.  They  w«ko 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  sedition,  but  acquitted, 
lioydwas  the  author  of  many  pamphlets,  ths 
chi^  being  An  Historical  Aeeomnt  of  Ciimrth 
Oopemmsnt  as  it  was  in  Orsat  £rUaim  amd 
Ireland  when  thsy  jkrst  rseewsd  ths  ChrUtioM 
Religion, 

Local  Preaehem  m  the  Kethodist 
Church  are  laymen  who  are  licensed  to  pnasoh 
by  the  district  and  quarterly  congregationa. 
lliey  are  the  opposite  of  **  travelling  preach- 
ers." They  must  have  a  regular  pastoral 
charge.  After  four  yean'  service  they  can 
become  ^*  local  deacons,'*  and  four  years  after 
**  local  elders."  This  formal  and  wholesale 
adoption  of  lay  ministry  is  in  many  respects 
the  very  gromidwork  of  the  Methodist  systesB. 
[Mbthodibm.]  By  far  the  large  number  of 
the  regular  or  tiavelling  preachers  hare  first 
served  an  aooeptable  probation  as  local 
preachers,  in  which  their  capacities  are  fairly 
ascertained.  Bat,  besides  this,  without  its 
noble  army  of  local  preachers,  drawn  from  the 
people  themselves,  the  work  could  not  possibly 
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be  done ;  in  fact  Methodism  is  in  one  aspect 
of  it  the  most  impressive  example  in  the 
world  of  enormous  results  accomplished  by  a 
irmk,  wholesale,  and  official  adoption  of  lay 
agency  in  the  pulpit  and  otherwise. 

Jgod  TheologioL— The  sources  from 
which  theological  arguments  are  drawn. 
Melancthon  ffave  this  name  to  his  view  of 
evangelical  dogmatics  in  distinction  to  the 
tmtmius  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  retained 
by  the  Lutherans  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

In  the  Boman  Church  the  name  became 
familiar  by  the  celebrated  work  of  Melchior 
Canus  \b,  lbiZ,d,  1660],  Bishop  of  the  Canaries, 
in  whidi  he  cUscussed  the  use  to  be  made  by 
theologians  of  Scripture,  Councils,  philosophy, 
FaUiers,  etc.  It  forms  a  sdentitic  introduction 
to  Dogmatic  Theology. 

J^OCkOy  John,  an  English  philosopher 
[*.  1632,  d.  1702],  was  bom  at  Wrington,  near 
Bristol,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army.  Locke  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
became  proficient  in  classical  literature ;  but 
f^ve  his  chief  attention  to  the  works  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  which  he  preferred  to 
those  of  Aristotle.  In  1664  he  went  to  Berlin 
as  secretary  to  Sir  W.  Swan,  the  British 
envoy ;  but  after  a  year  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  lived  in  his  house,  and  when«  in  1672, 
Shaftesbury  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Presentations, 
which  post  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Secretary 
to  tiie  Board  of  Trade  when  Shaftesbury  re- 
signed tiie  Great  SeaL  In  1675  Locke  visit- 
ing France  for  his  health,  became  acquainted 
with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  his 
JEncy  is  dedicated.  In  1679  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
bad  been  restored  to  favour,  but  six  months 
afterwards  was  again  disgraced,  and  after  a 
diort  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  fled  to 
Holland  in  1682  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason.  Locke  folio wea  him,  and  so 
far  shared  the  hostility  of  the  Court  as  to 
hove  his  name  erased  by  royal  mandate  from 
the  Hst  of  students  of  Christ  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  eighty-four  persons  demanded 
of  the  States  of  Holland  on  the  charge  of 
aiding  in  the  Duke  of  Moumouth's  rebellion, 
but  Ud  himself  till  the  search  for  him  was 
over.  In  1687  he  completed  his  Estay  on  the 
Huaum  Understanding y  and  next  year  pub- 
Hshed  his  first  letter  on  Toleration^  and  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  Commissioner  of 
Appeals,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  In 
1<^  his  Euay  was  published,  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  second  letter  on 
T9Urmiiony  and  two  treatises  on  Government, 
In  1691,  finding  that  the  London  air  did  not 
suit  him,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis 


Masham  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  wliere  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1692  appeared 
the  third  letter  on  Toleration,  and  soon  after 
his  Thoughts  on  Education.  In  1696  King 
William  appointed  him  a  Commissioner  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  which  he  had  to  resign 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral'theological  works,  Dieeouree  on  MiraeleSf 
etc.',  which  were  published  after  his  death. 

The  influence  of  Locke  upon  English 
moral  and  religious  thought  has  been  very 
great.  Though,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  a 
student  of  Descartes,  his  method  is  different 
at  the  very  foundation.  The  former  assumes 
innate  ideas  as  the  centre  of  all  knowledge. 
The  overthrow  of  innate  ideas  is  the  starting 
point  of  Locke.  He  has  been  called  the 
philosopher  of  sensation,  for  he  tries  to  trace 
all  notions,  opinions,  judgprnents  to  their 
beginning;  starts  from  the  first  acts  of  a 
child,  and  so  contemplates  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses,  rather  than  the  objects 
with  which  the  senses  converse.  But  such  a 
method  did  not  bring  these  objects  any  more 
clearly  before  the  imderstandmg  than  they 
were  before ;  he  did  not  get  beyond  human 
ideas  of  them;  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
root  of  all  faith  and  knowledge  is  to  tabulate 
all  that  men  are  able  to  think  about  them. 
His  business  is  with  the  "  Human  Understand- 
ing,"  and  so  he  repudiates  the  search  into 
Being  and  first  principles.  It  may  therefore 
be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  really  lower  the 
principles  of  morality.  For,  instead  of  hold- 
ing up  righteousness  and  justice  as  absolutely 
good,  he  threw  aside  these  ethical  principles, 
and  proclaimed  "Things  are  good  or  evil  only 
in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain."  He  did 
not  apply  such  sentiments  unworthily  in  his 
own  personal  character,  for  they  were  necessary 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  and  practically  he 
modified,  or,  we  may  say,  relinquished  it  in 
favour  of  Christian  belief  in  absolute  right- 
eousness. In  fact,  he  raised  questions  which  he 
did  not  settle,  but  which  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  study.  The  questions  which  he  asked  but 
did  not  answer,  respecting  the  Nature  of  the 
Mind,  the  Principles  of  Gfovemment,  Tolera- 
tion, Education,  the  Reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Belig^on,  were  taken  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  discussed  in  the  gossip 
of  salons,  with  pens,  with  bludgeons,  with 
swords — with  tears  also  and  pniyers.  Not 
only  his  contemporaries,  who  were  his  pupils, 
Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  but  English 
moralists  for  fifty  years  more,  regarded  him 
as  having  laid  down  principles  which  could 
never  again  be  called  in  question.  But  this 
acquiescence  came  to  be  rudely  shaken.  The 
Methodist  movement  was  a  sign  that  his 
theory  of  "  paternal  governments,"  with  the 
decrees  of  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
should  acquiesce,  would  not  stand;  that  poor 
as  well  as  educated  men  needed  real  belief, 
and  not  mere  acceptance.    And  men  with  his 
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theory  of  Toleration  on  their  lips,  were  not 
hindered  by  it  from  very  intolerant  acts  to- 
wards these  disturbers  of  slothful  calmneas. 
Yet  it  was  largely  owing  to  Locke's  teaching 
that  England  was  spared  from  the  terrible 
agony  which  came  on  France  at  the  Revolu* 
tion.  Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  appeared 
here  even  earlier  than  in  France.  But  in 
France  the  Jansenists  were  suppressed  and 
the  Protestants  expelled  by  Louis  XIY.  In 
England  the  cause  of  GK>d  was  not  snatched 
out  of  His  h^ds  as  though  He  were  unable  to 
take  care  of  Himself.  The  preaching  of 
Wesley  was  one  cause  of  our  deliverance,  for 
he  taught  thousands  of  the  people  to  fear 
God ;  and  Locke's  teaching  on  Toleration  was 
certainly  another. 

lK>okorfl. — In  ancient  English  churches 
these  are  cavities  hollowed  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wall,  sometimes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  They  are  usually  square, 
and  have  no  basin  at  the  bottom.  They  had 
formerly  small  doors,  and  contained  the  cruets 
of  wine  and  water,  the  towels,  and  other 
things  needed  in  celebrating  mass. 

Logos. — ^This  Greek  word,  derived  from  the 
perf.  of  kgo^  **to  speak,"  means  literally  **a 
word,"  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  Matt.  viiL  8 
— 16,  etc.  In  1  John  iii.  18  it  is  opposed  to 
deed  and  truth.  Other  meanings  are  Cofnmands 
or  Precepts  [Matt.  vii.  24],  Propheciea  [Luke  iii. 
4,  John  ii.  22],  Promites  [Rom.  ix.  6,  Heb. 
vii.  28],  Threats  [Heb.  iv.  12],  Arguments 
[Acts  ii.  401,  R^fXirts  or  Rumours  [Matt, 
xxviii.  15].  in  a  higher  sense  it  is  iised  for 
the  word  of  God,  whether  expressed  by  the 
Law  or  in  the  Gospel  [Matt.  xiii.  19,  etc., 
etc.].  In  a  heathen  sense  it  was  used  con- 
stantly for  the  Reason,  but  it  is  only  used 
once  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  it  is  by  a  heathen  speaker  [Acts  xviii. 
14].  But  the  highest  theological  sense  which 
the  word  bears  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  word  is  traceable  to  Philo  [q.v.],  the 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whose  speculations  aimed 
at  reconciling  the  teaching  of  Plato  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He  saw  that  there 
was  One  Who  was  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  under  the  name  of  "the  Word 
and  the  Voice  of  Grod,'*  and  that  He  was  the 
Revealer  of  God*s  attributes  and  will  to  man- 
kind. The  Personality  of  this  Logos  became 
more  and  more  distinct  in  the  later  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Philo,  therefore,  iden- 
tified this  existence  with  Plato's  doctnne  of 
the  Divine  NouSy  or  "Mind,"  though  he 
hesitated  to  assert  a  distinct  Personality. 
His  doctrine  was  taken  up  by  the  Christian 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Gnostics  adopted  it  in 
a  confused  and  tentative  manner.  In  con- 
sequence some  cried  out  that  they  were  en- 
dangering the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Gk>d ; 
the  Jewish  sects  of  Gnostics  replied  that  the 
Christ  was  a  demigod  or  superior  angel,  half 


human,  half  divine.  Then  St.  John  taught 
how  the  teaching  of  the  past  was  in  union 
with  the  Gk)6pel,  how  the  Word  was  in 
the  beginning  with  Gixi  and  was  Gkxi,  was 
the  Light  of  men,  shining  in  darknews  and 
not  absorbed  by  it;  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  was  made  Flesh — a  distinct  Personality, 
very  God,  yet  not  the  less  very  man.  It  was 
for  this  that  St  John  was  named  the  Theo* 
logost  translated  in  our  authorised  venion 
"  the  Divine  "  [i.e.  Theologian].  The  teach- 
ing thus  set  forth  became  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Alexandrian  divines. 
Justin  Martyr,  first  of  Patristic  philoeophfirs, 
dwells  earnestly  upon  the  prehistoric  Logos, 
the  Divine  Reason^  spoken  of  not  only  by 
prophets,  but  by  wise  heathen  sud^  aa 
Dooutes,  distinct  from  the  God  Whonx  Moses 
knew,  yet  not  separable  from  Him.  This 
doctrine  was  the  essential  doctrine  which 
united  the  Church  together  until  it  was  for- 
mulated in  the  phrases  of  the  Nicene  Oeed. 

[HOMOOUSION.] 

Logothete  [Gr.  "  an  accountant "]. — An 
officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who  is  intendant 
of  the  Patriarch's  household.  The  logothete 
ecelesiastieus  was  a  kind  of  inspector-general 
of  the  Church,  corresponding  to  an  episcopal 
chancellor  in  the  Western  CS^urch. 

Lollards. — ^The  followers  of  Wycuffe 
[q.v.].  The  name,  which  probably  means 
"  idle  babbler,"  was  given  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  OUiers  explain  it  as  coming  from 
the  same  root  as  "Lullaby,"  from  their 
fondness  for  singing.  WycIifFe  had  s^t 
out  preachers  and  gained  many  followers, 
chiefly  at  Oxford  University.  He  had  been 
supported  by  the  Lancastrians ;  bat  the  Pea- 
sants' Revolt,  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381, 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  men's  feel- 
ings. The  reaction  against  all  projects  of 
social  reform  produced  an  equal  dislike  to 
religious  reform.  He  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  "  sower  of  strife,"  and  his  followers 
as  missionaries  of  Socialism.  This  feeling 
rose  to  its  height  when  Wydiffe  formally 
denied  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation. 
The  University  of  Oxford  at  once  oondemned 
him,  and  he,  finding  it  useless  to  look  any 
longer  to  the  wealthier  classes,  turned  to  tli^ 
people,  and  a  few  years  later  his  followers 
abounded  everywhere.  In  1382  Archbishop 
Courtenay  summoned  a  meeting  at  Black- 
friars  to  condemn  his  doctrines.  Nicholas 
Herf  ord,  one  of  the  Lollards,  had  asserted  them 
in  a  sermon  at  Oxford,  and  was  silenced; 
but  the  Chancellor  appointed  John  Repyng- 
don,  another  Wydiffite.  The  Archbishop  was 
supported  by  the  Crown,  and  a  royal  writ 
was  issued  in  Oxford,  proclaiming  bamshment 
of  all  Lollards,  with  the  destruction  of  tfadr 
books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  University's 
privileges.  It  had  its  effect,  and  Herford  uid 
Repyngdon  submitted.  After  the  death  of 
1  Wycline,  LoUardism  crumbled  into  a  g«aieral 
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spirit  of  revolt.  It  penetrated  into  all  classes 
of  society,  had  its  own  schools,  books,  pamph- 
1^  etc.  London,  in  its  hatred  of  tyranny, 
became  fiercely  Lollard.  But  out  of  the  mass 
of  opinion  which  bore  the  name  of  Lollardism 
came  one  faith  —  namely,  faith  in  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  re- 
ligious truth.  This  stirred  up  the  Church 
against  it,  but  the  result  of  persecution  was 
that  the  Lollards  were  raised  into  &matics, 
and  caused  riots  by  their  preaching  against 
the  friars. 

In  1395  a  petition  of  the  Lollards  was 
laid  before  Parliament,  attacking  the  Church, 
and  stating  their  views.  They  violently  de- 
nounced &e  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
tended that  with  the  superfluous  revenues  of 
the  Church  the  King  might  maintain  15 
earls,  1,500  knights,  and  6,000  squires,  besides 
endowing  100  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  succeeded 
Courtenay,  was  eager  to  put  down  the  LoU- 
arda,  and  in  1401  drew  up  a  set  of  opinions 
out  of  Wycliffe's  writings,  on  the  strength  of 
which  a  clause,  **  De  heretico  comburendo  " 
[Ha&ktico  Combubbndo],  was  inserted  in 
the  statute  for  the  year,  declaring  thenm  to 
be  heretics,  and  under  it  John  Badby  was 
burned.  But  this  did  not  crush  them.  On 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  8i&  John 
Olocastlb  [q.v.]  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of 
the  Lollards.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 
they  hoped  to  gain  him  over,  and  when  this 
failed,  met  together  to  murder  him.  This 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  thirty-seven 
were  executed.  Four  years  after  Oldcastle 
was  captured  and  put  to  death. 

In  1414  the  final  statute  a^^ainst  the  LoU- 
ardB  was  put  forth,  ordering  all  justices  to 
inquire  after  heretics,  and  hand  them  over 
to  the  ^iritnal  courts.  In  spite  of  repression 
Lolhudism  still  lived  on,  and  in  1431  we  find 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  endeavouring  to 
hinder  their  risings,  and  the  circulation  of 
their  invectives  against  the  clergy.  At  the 
accession  of  Edward  YI.  the  legal  prohibi- 
tions against  them  were  rescinded. 

LoUitfdism  took  deeper  root  in  Bohemia 
tiian  in  England.  It  was  carried  there  by 
the  Oxonians  who  fled  when  Courtenay  first 
denounced  them. 

Hie  chief  writers  a^nst  the  Lollards  were 
Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden,  and  Beginald 
Pteock. 

laOmlMurdy  Pbttbr,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Schoolmen  [q.v.  ],  was  bom  at  No varra, 
in  Lombardy,  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  studied  at  Bologna  and  Bheims  with  the 
help  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard. 
Peter  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the- 
dogy,  and  in  1159  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
PlMis.  Bayle  says  that  he  was  the  first  who 
ob^uned  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Paris.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 1 64. 


He  is  generally  called  Magister  Sententiarum, 
or  Master  of  Sentences,  horn  his  great  work, 
Th^  Four  Books  of  SenUnees,  This  work  is  an 
arranged  collection  of  sentences  from  Augus- 
tine, Anselm,  Abelard,  and  others,  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  with  objections  and 
replies  also  collected  from  authors  of  repute. 
The  first  book  treats  of  Ood ;  the  second  of 
created  things ;  the  third  of  the  incarnation, 
redemption,  and  the  virtues  of  human  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  fourth  of  eschatolog^cal  subjects 
and  the  sacraments.  Two  other  works,  A 
Commentary  of  the  F$almsj  and  Chmmentariea 
upon  All  the  Fietuline  Hpistles,  have  been  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  and  are  regarded  as 
genuine. 

XaOndoiiy  Bishopric  of. — The  first  Bishop 
of  London  was  Mellitus  [604],  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine.  £thelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  founded  and  endowed  for  this  diocese 
a  church  which  he  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  on 
the  site,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  Eoman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Of  the  details  of  this 
church  we  are  ignorant;  it  was  destroyed 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  by  fire,  some- 
where about  1087  or  1088.  St.  Erkbnwalu 
[q.v.],  who  was  bishop  in  675,  is  said  to  have 
greatly  adorned  the  church.  Maurice,  who 
became  bishop  in  1086,  at  once  began  to  re- 
build his  cathedral,  and  his  successor,  Richard 
de  Beaumes,  devoted  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  See  to  that  purpose.  After  the 
forty  years  which  the  episcopate  of  these  two 
prelates  embraced,  it  was  still  unfinished,  and 
in  1136  it  was  greatly  injured  by  another 
fire ;  at  last,  however,  it  was  completed,  but 
in  the  thirteenth  oentury  the  central  tower 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  choir,  which 
was  finished  by  1240.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Its 
plan  was  cruciform ;  its  length  was  596  feet. 
The  nave  was  a  fine  Norman  building,  not 
unlike  that  of  Gloucester ;  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  rich  examples  of  the  Decorated 
style.  The  choir,  as  at  Canterbury,  was 
reused  on  a  crypt,  the  vaulting  of  which  was 
above  the  ground  level;  part  of  this,  after 
1256,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  and  uised  as 
a  parish  church,  the  church  of  that  name 
having  been  destroyed  to  enlarge  the  cathe- 
draL  A  wall  and  gates  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, and  at  the  north-east  angle  stood  the 
famous  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day  delivered 
their  sermons.  Thus  the  cathedral  remained 
till  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  when  in  1444  the 
steeple  was  struck  b^  lightning,  and  so  in- 
lured  that  it  took  eighteen  years  to  repair 
it.  In  1661  it  was  again  struck,  and  this 
time  set  on  fire  and  the  roofs  burnt.  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  all  kinds  of  desecra- 
tion ;  then  a  partial  repair  was  effected,  but 
it  stUl  had  a  ruinous  appearance  till  the  re- 
storation of  it  was  committed  to  Inigo  Jones  by 
James  during  the  episcopacy  of  Laud.   Then, 
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in  k  066,  the  great  fire  of  London  broke  out,  and 
reducsed  it  to  a  heap  of  ruinB.  These  were 
not  long  suffered  to  remain  untouched ;  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  one  of  the 
"Commissioners  for  the  reparation  of  St. 
Paul's,'*  and  after  much  debate,  seeing  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  restoration,  it  was  decided, 
in  1670,  to  clear  away  the  foundations  of  the 
old  cathedral  and  build  a  new  one.  Wren 
made  a  design  at  the  request  of  Dean  San- 
croft  ;  it  is  described  as  "  in  the  best  style  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture ;  **  a  model  of 
it  was  made,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  design  was  ap- 
proved by  the  King,  but  Wren  had  power  to 
make  any  alterations  he  wished — a  permission 
he  availeii  himself  of  so  largely  that  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  has  little  resemblance  to  tha 
original  design.  On  the  first  of  May,  1674, 
Wren  began  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
old  foundations,  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 
a  year  after  that  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The 
present  building  is  shorter  than  the  original 
one  by  ninety-six  feet.  The  choir  was  opened 
for  Divine  service  on  the  Thanksgiving  day 
for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  December  2nd,  1697, 
and  the  dome  was  completed  in  1710,  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Compton.  Since  then  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  decoration,  but 
the  fabric  remsdns  as  the  great  architect  left 
it.  Till  1796  no  monuments  were  allowed  to 
be  erected  within  its  walls,  but  since  then 
they  have  become  very  numerous.  The  So- 
vereigns of  England  have  never  had  St. 
Paul's  as  their  burial-place. 

There  have  been  many  notable  bishops  of 
London,  a  short  notice  of  whom  will  be  found 
under  their  separate  names. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residentiary, 
eight  minor  canons,  and  thirty  prebendaries. 
There  is  a  bishop  sufihragan  of  Bedford,  who 
presides  over  East  London. 

The  diocese  of  London  now  consists  of — 

1.  The  city  of  London. 

2.  The  city  of  Westminster. 

3.  AU  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
except  a  portion  of  Stanwell  civil  parish,  now 
included  in  the  parish  of  Colnbrook. 

4.  Part  of  Herts,  viz.,  a  district  now  in- 
cluded within  the  parish  of  Northwood. 

The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  two  archdea- 
conries of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  are 
subdivided  into  twenty-five  rural  deaneries. 
Either  as  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts, 
there  are  between  500  and  600  distinct  minis- 
terial charges.  The  number  of  beneficed 
clergymen  —  i.e,  rectors,  vicars,  incumbents 
of  new  vicarages,  perpetual  curates,  and 
ministers  of  ecclesiastiod  districts — ^is  492. 
The  number  of  unbeneficed  clergymen,  con- 
sisting of  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  of 
proprietary  chapels,  of  temporary  churches, 
lecturers,  stipendiary  curates,  chaplains  of 
workhouses,  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  ceme- 
teries, etc.,  is  771. 


The  income  of  the  See  is  ^10,000. 
List  op  Bishops  op  Londok. 

Aooenion. 
MemtoB  .      604 

Cedda,orCliad    .     656 
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674 


Wina 

Erkenwald   , 

Waldheie 

Iiupfr&ld 

Bflrwnlf . 

'Wurhed 

Aldberiit 

Eadgar . 

Eenwalch 

Eadbald 

Heathobert 

Osmond 

Ethelnoth     . 

Ceolbert 

Deorwnlf 

Swithnlf 

Eadfitaa 

Wnlfsig 

Etbelwald    . 

EUstan. 

Theodred 

Wnlfstan 

Brihthelm 

Dunstan 

▲Ifstan  . 

Wulfstan  n. 

Elfwin  . 

Elfwy    . 

Elfward 

Bobert  the  Nor- 
man .    1044 

William  Spear- 
hafocf  .    1051 

Hugh  d'Orivalle.    1075 

Maurice  .    1065 

Biohard  de  Beanmeallue 

Gilbert  Univezsa- 

lia  .        .       .    1128 

Bobert  de  Sigillo    1141 

Bichard  de  Beaameell52 

Gilbert  FoUiott  .    lltiS 

Biohard  FitsNeal 

William  deSancta 
Maria     . 

Enstaoe  de  Fan- 
oonberg  . 

Boffer  Niger 

Tvdk  Baasett 

Hemry  de  Weng. 


e.744 
C.747 


0.789 


.  c816 


e.908 


c927 
C.838 


.     950 

996 

.e.1012 

.c  1015 


1189 

1199 

1221 
1229 
1242 


Sand- 


1259 


Henry  de 

wich  .  1263 

John  Chishnll  .  1274 
Biohard    Grafes- 

end.  .  1280 

Balph  Baldock     .  1306 

Gilbert  Seffrave    .  1318 

Biohard  Newport  1S17 

Stephen  Graresend  1319 


Biohard         Bint- 
worth            .  1338 
Balph  Stratford  .  1840 
Michael      North- 

borgh     .        .  13S4 

Simon  Sudbury    .  1363 
William  Conrtenay  1375 

Bobert  Brtybrook  1881 

BogerWttlden     .  1405 

Niooks    Bnbwith  1406 

Biohard  Clifford  .  1407 

John  Kemp  .       .  1422 

William  Gray       .  1426 

Bobert   Fitzhugh  1431 

Bobert  Gilbert     .  1436 

Thomas  Kempe   .  1450 

Biohard  Hin        .  1489 

Thomas  Sarage    .  1498 

WiUiam  Warium  1508 

WaUamB^uons  .  1504 
Biohard  Fits- Jamea  1506 

CuthbertTonstall  1522 

John  Stokealey    .  1530 

Edmund  Bonner .  1539 

NiohobM  Bidl«y  .  1550 
Edmund    Bonoer 

(restored)      .  1553 

Edmund   Grindal  1559 

Edwin  Sandys      .  15#0 

John  Arlmer       .  1577 

Biohard  Fletcher  15B6 

Biohard  Bancroft  1587 

Biohard  Yang^ian  1604 

Thomas  Bavis      .  1607 

George  Abboc      .  1610 

John  King    .        .  16U 
George  Montaigne  1621 

William  Laud      .  16S8 

WUliam  Jnxon    .  16SS 

Gilbert  Sheldon  .  lOK 
Humfrey   Hench« 


Henry  Gom|vtoB  . 
John  Bobina<ni  . 
Edmund  Gibwm  . 
Thomas  Sherlock 
Thomas  H^-ter  . 
Biohard  Osbaldeo 

ton . 
Biohard  Tsrrick  . 
Bobert  Lowth 
Beilby  Porteos  . 
John  Bandolph  . 
William  Howley  . 
Charles  J.   Blom- 

field 
Archibald    Camp- 

beUTait. 
John  Jackson 
Frederick  Tentple 


166S 
1675 
1714 
1723 
1748 
1761 

176B 
1764 
1777 
1787 
1809 
1813 


1856 
1869 
18» 


]Lo]lffiniUI. — ^There  is  an  ancient  legend— 
which,  however,  is  rejected  hy  TiUemont  and 
other  critical  historians — that  the  centurion 
who  exclaimed  **  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  Grod/*  when  he  saw  the  signs  that  attended 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  soldier  who  pierced 
Christ's  side,  were  the  same  man,  and  Uiat  his 
name  was  Lonffinus.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
add  that  he  had  heen  suffering  from  weakness 
of  sight,  but  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound  fell  on  his  eyes,  and  he  was  restocvd. 
This  miracle  led  to  his  oonTersion;  he  for- 
sook his  military  career,  associated  with  the 
Apostles,  and  went   to  live  at  Casaarea  of 
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Gappadocia,  where  he  conyerted  many  to  the 
faith;  bat  was  condemned  to  death  by 
()ctaTiii8,theGk>vemor,  and  died  onMarch  15th. 
OctftTins  afterwards  beioame  a  GhriBtian.  This 
legend  is  found  in  medieval  manuscripts,  in 
Liitm  and  in  other  langua^^es.  The  day  of  his 
death  was  commemorated  m  the  ancient  calen- 
dan  both  in  Bome,  England,  and  Germany. 

Longley,  GHAiti.B8  Thomas,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  [b.  1794,  d,  18681,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  <d  Bochester,  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
•  son,  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
became  Master  of  Harrow  in  1829,  and  first 
Bifihop  of  Bipon  in  1836.  His  organisation  of 
this  new  See  was  admirable,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  vigour  and  goodness  that  the 
Omivh  is  strong  in  the  West  Biding.  He 
was  made  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1856,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1860,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbcffy  in  1862.  Along  with  his  firmness 
and  wisdom  in  action  was  always  combined  a 
remarkable  sweetness  and  grace  of  manner, 
and  by  all  parties  in  the  Church  he  was  re- 
guded  with  marked  respect  and  affection. 
The  most  remarkable  act  in  his  primacy  was 
the  sammoning  the  first  Lambeth  Conference 
in  1867,  and  his  skilful  management  of  it. 
[Lambbth  Conpb&encb.]  His  publications 
were  limited  to  Charges  and  separate  sermons. 

Lord's  Day. — ^Traces  of  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
Besorrection,  aa  a  day  of  special  sanctity, 
and  peculiarly  suitable  for  public  worship, 
ue  found  in  the  New  Testament  [Acts 
XX.  7,  1  Cor.  xri.  2,  and  Bev.  i.  10],  and 
the  designation,  "The  Lord's  Day,"  cannot 
be  leasonably  applied  to  any  other  day 
bat  that  on  which  the  Besurrection  took 
place.  On  this  day  the  Bisen  Lord  manifested 
Himself  the  second  time  to  the  assembled 
I)iseipI6(^  and  greeted  them  with  the  saluta- 
tion of  peace  [John  xx.  26],  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  circumstance  was  regarded  as 
giying  Divine  approval  to  meetings  for  wor- 
^pon  that  day.  Together  with  the  practice 
of  assonbling  for  worship,  and  especially  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  on  this  day,  there  grew 
ftp  the  custom,  supported  by  Imperial  legisla- 
^t  of  abstaining  from  business  and  labour. 
Edicts  of  successive  Emperors  forbad  pro- 
wediuga  at  law,  except  such  as  were  of 
abeohte  necessity,  or  of  a  charitable  purpose — 
f'9.f  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  appointment 
of  guardians  to  orphans,  supply  of  foreign 
c<Kti  to  Bome.  Manual  labour  was  also  re- 
stricted, exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
agricultural  work  at  the  seasons  of  sowing 
and  harvest.  Public  games  and  shows  were 
gndoaUy  prohibited,  while  care  was  taken,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mark  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  day  with  tokens  of  joy  and  cheer- 
fahieflB.  Fasting  was  forbidden,  and  the 
worshippers  offered  their  prayers  standing, 
not  kneeling.    The  distinction  between  the 


Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord's  Day 
was  at  first  jealously  maintained,  and  though 
the  Saturday  was  generally  regarded,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  remembering  the 
Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  as  a  (Oiy  of 
peculiar  solenmity,  those,  who  so  observed  it 
were  careful  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  Judaising.  Gradually,  however, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  came  to  be 
grounded  on  the  fourth  Commandment,  and 
Sunday  was  kept  with  an  austerity  unknown 
even  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  history  of  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  England 
an  epoch  is  marked  by  the  reproclamation 
by  Qiarles  I.  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  first 
issued  by  James  I.  During  the  Common- 
wealth it  is  needless  to  say  that  strictness 
and  austerity  were  in  the  ascendant,  while  at 
the  Bestoration  the  sanctity  of  the  day  was 
almost  put  out  of  sight.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  at  the  present  time  amons' 
those  who  agree  in  regarding  it  as  the  special 
day  of  the  week  for  public  worship  and 
reii^ous  exercises,  as  well  as  a  rest  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  business  and  trade. 
While  some  deprecate  attention  being  given 
to  any  other  subjects  than  those. of  worship 
and  aevotion,  others  think  that  it  is  com- 
patible with  due  reverence  to  GK)d  and  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  soul  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge  and  instruct  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  provide  healthful  recreation 
for  the  body,  believing  that,  if  opportunities 
for  the  latter  are  provided,  and  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  religiously  inclined  persons,  not  only 
will  the  day  be  less  desecrated  by  drunken- 
ness and  purposeless  lounsing  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  claims  of 
worship,  but  its  religious  associations  will  in 
time  appeal  with  success  to  a  larger  and  ever 
increasing  number.  With  this  object  they 
advocate  the  opening,  during  the  latter  hours 
of  the  Sunday,  of  museums,  art  collections, 
picture  galleries,  concert  rooms  in  which 
sacred  music  may  be  performed,  horticultural 
gardens,  etc. 

Lord's  Prayer.— The  prayer  taught 
by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  in  answer 
to  the  request  preferred  by  one  of  them, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught 
his  disciples."  Put  before  them  under  these 
circumstances,  and  prefaced  by  the  words 
"  When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  that  our  Divine  Master  intended  that 
this  prayer  shoidd  find  place  in  the  devotional 
exercises  of  His  disciples.  And  this  was  the 
universal  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It 
was  not  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  till 
a  few  days  beforo  their  admission  to  that 
Sacrament,  for  it  was  held  that  none  but  those 
who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration 
had  a  title  to  address  God  in  its  opening 
words,  "  Our  Father."  But  among  the  bap- 
tised there  was  no  prayer  more  often  used  or 
highly  esteemed.    It  was  called  the  prayer 
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of  the  believers  {oratio  Jidflium),  as  being 
their  birthright.  It  was  the  oratio  quoti^ 
diana,  the  daily  prayer.  It  followed  the 
prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  Its  nse  was  enjoined  in 
priTate  devotions.  An  examination  of  the 
Frayer  Book  of  the  Anglican  Church  reveals 
that  no  Office  is  deemed  complete  without 
this  prayer.  Alterations  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  services  have 
here  and  there  caused  its  recital  to  be  made 
more  than  once  on  the  same  occasion  of  public 
worship,  but  it  will  be  found  that  each  separate 
Office  contains  it  at  least  once. 

But,  while  in  answer  to  the  request  of  His 
disciples,  our  Lord  taught  this  prayer  as  a 
prayer  to  be  offered  by  them,  He  also  set  it 
lortii  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  model 
or  pattern  to  which  the  supplications  of 
Christians  should  conform,  avoicting  alike  the 
vain  repetitions  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
sanctimonious  effusions  of  the  Pharisees : 
''After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye.*'  The 
characteristics  of  the  model  are  that  out  of 
seven  petitions  three,  and  those  tiie  first  three, 
relate  to  God — and  of  the  four  relating  to 
man  one  only  concerns  his  body — ^while 
through  the  whole,  by  the  nse  of  the  plural, 
intercession  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  is  combined  with  personal  supplication. 

Lord's  Supper.— This  name  is  chosen 
by  the  Church  5  Eh[igland  in  her  Liturgy 
as  the  principal  name  for  the  highest  act  of 
her  worship.  Other  names,  considered  in 
their  respective  places,  are  the  Eucharist, 
the  Communion,  the  Mass  (Roman  Catholic), 
the  Sacred  Mystbries,  the  Liturgy.  The 
name  *'  Lord's  Supper  "  is  directly  from  the 
Bible,  being  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi 
The  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  greater 
than  on  any  other  question.  On  them,  more 
than  on  any  other  point  that  could  be  named, 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  have  turned. 
The  Roman  Catholic  view  is  that,  by  a 
miraculous  change,  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Sacrament  are  transubstantiated  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  [Transubstantia- 
TioN.I  The  Lutheran  view,  insisting  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  *'  This  is 
my  body,"  holds  that  the  Body  and  Blood  are 
Bupematurally  united  with  the  Bread  and 
Wine  by  the  special  powers  of  Christ.  [Con- 
substantiation.]  The  Reformed  view,  as  it 
is  called,  is  that  of  Zwinglius,  and  declares 
that  the  words  "this  is"  are  equivalent  to 
"  this  represents,"  an  opinion  which  is  de- 
fended by  those  who  hold  it  by  the  adduction 
of  other  passages,  in  which  undoubtedly  our 
Lord  spoke  fig^uratively,  e.ff,  "  I  am  the  door," 
*'  I  am  the  true  vine." 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  argue  out 
these  views,  but  it  is  a  happier  work  to  quote  the 
learned  and  wise  Hooker  in  his  endeavour  to 
show  Christian  men,  not  where  they  differ. 


but  where  they  agree.  "  Some  did  exceedingly 
fear,  lest  Zwinglius  and  CBcolampadius 
could  bring  it  to  pass  that  men  should  account 
of  this  Sacrament  but  only  as  of  a  shadow, 
destitute,  empty  and  void  of  Christ  But 
seeing  that  by  opening  the  several  opinions 
which  have  been  held,  they  are  grown,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at  the  length  to 
a  general  agreement  concerning  that  which 
alone  is  material,  namely  the  real  partidfiotum 
of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  body  and  blood 
by  meant  of  thi»  Sacrament ;  wherefore  should 
the  world  continue  still  distracted  and  rush 
with  so  manifold  contentions,  when  there 
remaineth  now  no  controversy,  saving  only 
about  the  subject  where  Christ  is !  Tea,  even 
in  this  point,  no  side  denieth  but  that  the  $oul 
of  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ's  presence, 
whereby  the  question  is  yet  driven  to  a 
narrower  issue,  nor  doth  anything  rest  doubt- 
ful but  this,  whether  when  the  Sacrament  is 
administered,  Christ  be  whole  ttfithin  man 
onlfff  or  else  his  body  and  blood  be  also 
externally  seated  in  the  very  consecrated 
elements  themselves,  which  opinion  they  that 
defend  are  driven  either  to  eoneubsteniiate  and 
incorporate  Christ  with  elements  sacramental, 
or  to  traneubttantiate  and  change  tlieir  sub- 
stance into  His ;  and  so  the  one  to  hold  him 
really  but  invisibly  moulded  up  witik  the 
substance  of  those  dements,  the  other  to  hide 
him  under  the  only  visible  show  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as  ^ey  imagine, 
is  abolished,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  same 
room.  All  things  considered  and  compared 
with  that  success  which  truth  hath  hitherto 
had  by  so  bitter  conflicts  with  error  in  this 
point,  shall  I  wish  that  men  would  more  give 
themselves  to  meditate  with  silence  what  we 
have  by  the  Sacrament,  and  less  to  dilute 
of  the  manner  how.  If  any  man  suppose  that 
this  were  too  great  stupidity  and  dulness,  let 
us  see  whether  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  them- 
selves have  not  done  the  like.  It  apx>eareth 
by  many  examples  that  they  of  their  own 
disposition  were  very  scrupulous  and  inquis- 
itive, yet  in  other  cases  of  leas  impor^ce 
and  less  difficulty,  apt  to  move  questions. 
How  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  so  few  words  of 
80  high  a  mystery  being  uttered,  they  receive 
with  gladness  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  make  no 
show  of  doubt  or  scrupel  P  The  reason  Uiereof 
is  not  dark  to  them  which  have  anything  at 
all  observed  how  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
wont  to  stir,  when  that  which  we  infinitely 
long  for  preeenteth  itself  above  and  beside 
expectation.  Curious  and  intricate  speculs- 
tions  do  not  hinder,  they  abate,  they  quench 
such  inflamed  notions  of  delight  and  joy  as 
divine  g^races  use  to  raise  when  extzaor- 
dinarily  they  are  present.  The  miad,  there- 
fore, feeling  present  joy  is  always  marvelloos, 
unwilling  to  admit  any  other  cogitation,  and 
in  that  case  casteth  off  those  disputes  where- 
unto  the  intellectual  part  at  other  times 
easily  draweth." 
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Loretto  [properly  Zoreto], — ^A  city  a  few 
ndiee  soath.  of  Ancona,  in  Italy,  chiefly  famous 
u  containing  the  SanUt  Casa,  or  Holy  Hoose, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is  commonly  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
and  by  Boman  Catholics  to  have  been  the  house 
inwMch  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazareth,  and 
the  scene  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lord^s 
childhood.  It  is  built  of  a  dark  reddish 
stone,  and  has  one  door  and  one  window, 
and  is  about  31  by  13  feet.  The  house  gives 
its  name  to  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
within  which  it  Stands,  encased  in  white 
marble,  sculptured  with  designs  from  the 
Virgin's  history.  The  famous  imag^  of  our 
liuiy  of  Loretto  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  house.  The  legend  concerning  the  Santa 
Casa  says  that  when  the  Holy  Land  was  taken 
by  the  Infidels  the  house  was  miraculously 
brooght  to  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  near  Fiume, 
daring  the  night  of  May  10th,  1291.  In 
December,  1294,  it  was  again  removed,  and 
carried  to  Becanati  ;  thence  it  was  carried  to 
a  spot  not  f&T  from  that  where  it  now  stands, 
bemg  deposited  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging 
to  two  brothers,  who  quarrelled  as  to  the 
possession  of  it.  It  was  therefore  brought  to  its 
pebent  site  in  December,  1295,  and  received 
its  name  [Domus  Lcturetana]  from  the  name  of 
the  lady  to  whom  the  land  belonged.  The 
BlesKd  Virgfin  afterwards  appea^red  to  a 
hermit  of  Kecanati,  and  declared  to  him  that 
this  was  indeed  her  house;  he  related  it  to 
others,  and  the  Santa  Casa  was  soon  thronged 
with  pilgrims,  who  have  ever  since  flocked  to 
visit  it. 

LoriniUly  Johk,  a  Jesuit,  h,  at  Avignon, 
1559.  He  was  a  scholar  of  divinity,  and  the 
author  of  Commentaries  on  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy, the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Qeneral  Epistles. 

Lots. — The  custom  of  foretelling  events 
by  means  of  previously  understood  signs  was 
not  without  Divine  sanction  in  the  time  of  the 
Sacred  History.  Even  the  Apostles  cast  lots 
when  tiiey  filled  np  the  gap  in  the  Apostolate 
[Acts  L].  In  the  early  Church  the  practice 
continued,  though  it  was  discouraged  on  ac- 
count of  the  superstition  which  it  was  in 
<langer  of  fostering.  A  favourite  plan  was  to 
prqnre  by  previous  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
then  to  open  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels,,  the 
first  passEige  lighted  upon  being  taken  as  a 
word  from  Heaven.  And  a  variation  on  this 
was  to  go  into  church  and  listen  for  the  words 
of  the  Psahn  which  was  being  sung  at  the 
moment  of  entrance.  A  celebrated  passage  in 
the  life  of  St.  Augustine  teUs  how,  when  he 
was  in  keen  diBtress  of  mind,  he  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  which  said  to  him  "  Toiler  lege^" 
•*  Ikke  up  and  read,"  and  he  resolved  to  open 
the  Scriptures  and  rest  his  case  on  the  first 
aeotenoe  that  be  lighted  on,  and  so  found  the 
passage  which  led  to  his  conversion.    At  a 


subsequent  i>eriod  he  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  this  plan  of  •*  sortes."  But  from  time  to 
time  all  through  the  ages  the  practice  has 
found  persons  to  practise  it.  It  was  used  by 
the  Puritans,  and  Swift  takes  occasion  to  ridi- 
cule theuL  By  lot  the  Bohemians,  when  no 
way  seemed  open  to  them  of  oarrying  on  the 
visible  Church,  chose  new  bishops  TBohemia], 
and  it  ia  still  practised  among  the  Moravians. 

j^nis  ZZ.,  or  Saint  Louis  [b.  1215,  tf. 
1270],  King  of  France,  succeeded  his  &ther, 
Louis  VIII.,  in  1 226.  He  was  bom  at  Poissy . 
His  mother  was  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
IX.,  King  of  Castile.  She  was  regent  during  his 
minority,  and  herself  undertook  the  education 
of  the  young  Prince,  whom  she  trained  in 
gfreat  piety  of  heart,  which  afterwards  regu- 
lated his  actions  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
govern  his  people.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Provence  in  1234,  and  made  his  Court  a  model 
of  domestic  simplicity  and  Christian  life. 
When  he  came  of  age  in  1236  he  continued 
to  his  mother  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  government ;  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  rdPorm  the  abuses  of  the  State  and  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy.  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  was  assisting 
Hugh,  Count  of  Marche,  in  a  revolt  against 
Louis,  but  he  defeated  him  in  1242.  Soon 
after  this  the  King  fell  dangerously  ill  at 
Pontoise,  and  during  his  sickness  he  made  a 
vow  that  on  his  recovery  he  would  lead 
another  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine from  the  Mohammedans.  The  Queen- 
dowager  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  enterprise;  she  only  prevailed  on 
him  to  delay  till  he  had  made  the  prepara- 
tions most  likely  to  ensure  success.  Three 
years  were  spent  in  doing  this,  and  at  last, 
having  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  re- 
ceived the  Papal  benediction,  he  sailed  from 
Aiguemortes,  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
August  25th,  1248,  and  landed  at  Cyprus, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  awaiting  the 
rest  of  his  forces.  He  left  Cyprus  in  May, 
1249,  for  Egypt,  justly  believing  that  the 
conquest  of  that  country  was  necessary  to 
open  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  laid  siege  to 
Damietta,  whose  inhabitants  surrenderpa  al- 
most without  resistance.  Louis  then  crossed 
the  Nile  and  gained  two  batUes  over  the 
Infidels.  Robert,  Earl  of  Artois,  his  brother, 
was  killed  in  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  Februtiry  8th,  1259.  Malek  Saleh 
Najmoddin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  be- 
sieging the  city  of  Emessa,  when  he  heard 
of  the  fall  of  Damietta.  He  hastily  turned 
towards  Egypt,  but  died  on  the  way,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Saleh  Moadam,  who 
came  and  surrounded  the  Crusaders  at  Man- 
surah  with  a  great  army,  stopping  all  passages 
by  which  provisions  could  readi  the  Christians, 
who  were  thus  reduced  by  famine  and  scurvy 
to  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  soon  alter 
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the  whole  army  was  defeated,  and  the  King 
and  his  two  brothers  taken  prisoners,  April 
6th,  1260.  Louis  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Damietta,  and  pay  800,000  double  ducats  of 
gold  lor  his  own  and  his  men*s  ransom.  In 
May,  1260,  he  embarked  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  (6,000  men)  for  Acre,  where  he  was 
receiyed  with  great  joy.  He  took  Tyre  and 
Gesarea,  and  fortified  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  Ghristians  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  mother  he  returned  to 
France  in  1264,  after  a  five  years*  abeenoe. 
He  then  spent  his  time  in  diligent  gorem- 
ment  and  reform  of  his  kingdom.  For  some 
years  he  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  a 
new  crusade,  and  had  obtained  from  Henry 
IIL  of  England  a  promise  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  force  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Edward.  Having  arranged  for  the  government 
of  the  country  in  his  absence,  and  made  his 
last  will,  he  embarked  once  more,  July  Ist, 
1270,  and  landed  at  Sardinia,  from  whence 
he  made, his  way  to  Africa,  took  Oarthage 
without  much  opposition,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tunis;  but  here  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
plague,  and  died  August  26th,  1270,  being 
at  his  own  request  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Ikmi- 
face  VIIL  in  1297. 

ILonrcles. — ^A  place  situated  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  has  become  celebrated  in  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  a  so-called  ap- 
pearance of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  story 
told  is  that,  in  1858,  a  little  untaught  shep- 
herdess named  Bemadette  Soubirons,  aged 
fourteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  miller  of 
Lourdes,  was  gathering  firewooa  on  the  *banks 
of  the  Gave,  close  to  the  grotto  of  Massa- 
bielle,  when  she  heard  a  sound  of  rushing 
wind,  and  saw  a  beautiful  lady  in  white,  with 
a  blue  girdle  roimd  her  waist,  standing  in 
the  niche,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  wild 
rose-bush,  and  smiling  at  her.  Her  sisters, 
who  were  with  her,  saw  nothing.  Qn  Sunday, 
February  14  th,  Bemadette  went  again  to  the 
grotto  with  many  of  her  companions,  and 
again  saw  the  vision,  and  was  told  by  the 
lady  to  come  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  The 
story  of  the  vision  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fortnight  1,000  persons 
assembled  at  Massabielle.  Bemadette  seemed 
as  one  entranced,  unheeding  all  that  passed, 
while  she  gaised  at  the  apparition.  The  civic 
authorities  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the 
thing,  and  the  child  was  taken  before  the 
police  and  forbidden  to  go  to  the  grotto; 
her  parents  also  forbade  her,  and  for  a  few 
days  she  obeyed,  but  was  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  place  ;  and  then,  after  the  lady  had  told 
the  child  some  secret,  she  bade  her  go  to  the 
priest  and  say  that  she  desired  to  have  a 
chapel  built  there  to  her.  When  charged  by  the 
priest  with  inventing  the  vision,  she  afl&rmed 
unwaveringly  that  it  was  as  ^e  had  said, 


and  delivered  her  message.  On  tiie  next 
occasion  she  was  commanded  to  mount  on 
her  knees  to  the  end  of  the  grotto,  a  steep 
ascent  of  fifty  feet,  crying  out  the  worn 
^^Fenanee  *'  thi^  times,  while  she  prayed  lor 
sinners,  and  then  to  wash  in  the  fountain. 
There  was  no  sign  of  water,  but  on  Bema- 
dette's  scooping  out  the  earth  with  her  hands, 
a  stream  of  water  trickled  out  and  flowed 
down  in  a  narrow  thread  to  the  river.  On 
March  26th  Bemadette  asked  the  lady  to  tdl 
her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied,  "I  am 
the  Immaculate  Conception,*'  and  disappeared. 
On  July  16th,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Ou-- 
mel,  she  appeared  to  the  child  for  the  last 
time.  Before  this,  the  g^tto  had  been  dosed 
by  the  civic  authorities;  but  some  months 
alter  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  come  there  lor 
their  devotions.  Bemadette  was  once  more 
arrested,  but  released,  and  educated  by  the 
nuns,  and  in  1867,  when  twenty-four  yean 
old,  entered  the  convent  of  Nevere.  She 
always  adhered  to  having  seen  these  visionfi ; 
and  now  a  church  has  been  built  over  tiie 
grotto,  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  made  after 
the  description  of  Bemadette,  placed  in  it 
Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  waters  which  still  flow  from  tiie 
rock.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  a  pastoral, 
says,  "  We  pronounce  that  Mary  the  Lmmaoa- 
late.  Mother  of  Ood,  did  really  appear  to  Ber- 
nadette  Soubirons,  on  February  1  lUi,  1868,  and 
on  subsequent  days,  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
times,  in  the  grotto  of  Massabielle,  near  the 
city  of  Lourdes;  that  this  apparition  pos- 
sesses all  the  characters  of  truth,  and  that 
the  &uthful  are  justified  in  believing  it  with 
certainty." 

ILOT^-Feasts  or  Agam.— In  Apostolic 
-times  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  place  to  meet  together,  probably  on 
the  "first  day  of  the  week,  for  a  common  meaL 
It  was  probably  not  current  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaiia,  but 
it  must  have  arisen  soon  after,  and  qpread 
through  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
8t.  Chrysostom  is  of  opinion  that  when  the 
practice  of  having  all  things  in  common 
ceased,  this  arose  to  take  its  j^aoe.  It  was, 
in  fact^  a  meal  provided  by  the  rich  to  feed 
the  poor.  The  materials  that  composed  Uie 
meal  were  certainly  bread  and  wine,  and  pro- 
bably also  meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk,  honey, 
and  fish.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether 
the  Communion  was  administered  before  or 
alter  the  meal,  but  it  is  generally  liiought 
that  the  feast  came  first,  in  imitation  of  our 
Lord's  institution.  Then  epistles  from  their 
bishops  and  from  other  Churches  were  read, 
collections  were  made  for  the  poor,  and  the 
salutation  or  "  kiss  of  love  "  was  given. 

At  first  the  feasts  were  very  simple^  but 
afterwards,  especially  at  Alexandria,  they 
became  sumptuous  banquets,  and  from  Cle- 
ment's protest,  secular  music  seems  to  have 
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beea  used  instead  of  psalms  and  hymns. 
When  the  Christians  began  to  have  special 
buildings  set  apart  for  worship,  they  felt  it 
was  profanation  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  in 
them.  Also  in  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage 
it  was  ordained  that  the  Eucharist  should  be 
receiTed  fa^ng,  and  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion  was  changed  to  the  morning.  All  these 
oanses  resulted  in  the  extermination,  of  the 
Love-feasts.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
itore  them  by  connecting  them  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  martyrs,  and 
Augustine  mentions  that  his  mother  Monici^ 
went  to  them.  Ambrose  supported  them  in 
Korthem  Italy,  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  practice,  prohibited  by  the  Coun- 
cQ  of  TruUe  [692],  of  bringing  honey,  milk, 
gnpes,  joints  of  meats,  etc.,  to  the  altar,  that 
the  priest  might  bless  them  before  they  were 
eaten.  So-called  *'  love-feasts  "  are  practised 
unoDg  both  Methodists  and  Moravians,  but 
though  apparently  founded  upon  the  agapa  of 
the  primitive  Church,  th^  differ  from  tiiem  in 
afl  essential  respects,  lliey  will  be  described 
in  the  acoonnta  of  those  booies. 

Low  Cliitrcll. — ^A  term  applied  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  those  who  desired  to 
bring  the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
▼iews  of  the  Nonconformists,  identified  at 
that  time  wiUi  the  Latitudinaiiians  [q.v.]. 

Underlying  all  controversies  between  High, 
Low,  and  Broad  Church,  is  tiie  question, 
WUt  k  the  Church  ?  We  will  endeavour  to 
<iiatinguish  the  views  which  have  been  held 
by  the  various  parties,  first  setting  forth  the 
itatements  which  they  would  all  agree  to  ac- 
cept First,  then,  there  is  an  invisible  or 
sptritoal  Church,  comprising  those  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  to  have 
vnion  with  Him.  There  is  also  a  visible  or 
extenial  Church ;  it  is  a  necessity  to  have 
that  which  can  be  seen  as  well  sa  what  is 
^elt—a  demoDstration  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
the  power.  But  the  connection  of  the  two, 
and  again  their  relation  to  the  State,  brings 
divergence  of  view.  The  Low  Churchman 
i«garas  the  visible  Church  as  a  variable  acci- 
dent, the  creature  of  circumstances  and  ex- 
pediency. His  opinion  is  a  protest  against 
uvnalism  and  idolatry.  The  High  Churdi- 
iBan  pronounces  the  Church  enserUuUly  visible, 
having  a  definitive  form,  not,  indeed,  invari- 
aUe,&t  permanently  identical,  and  involved 
in  the  original  structure.  His  protest  is 
&«cted  against  individual  variation,  against 
indifference  and  infidelity.  By  each  of  tiiese 
the  union  of  Church  and  ^tate  has  been 
ftt  diflCTent  periods  favoured  and  opposed. 
11m  Low  Churchman  takes  for  his  watch- 
word Proteetaniisni,  the  High  Churchman 
OithoUdsm.  The  tendency  of  the  former  is 
to  individualise,  of  tiie  latter  to  generalise, 
mimus  truth.  The  one  realises  the  faith 
of  Christ  as  a  subjective  act,  the  othco*  sub- 
it  as  an  objective  reaUty.  The 
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first  deals  with  men,  the  other  with  man^ 
Witii  the  one  grace  is  a  particular,  with  the 
other  a  universal,  boon ;  one  asserts,  the  other 
limits,  the  right  of  private  judgment  The 
Gospel  comes  to  the  first  throup^h  the  medium 
of  Scripture,  by  the  second  it  is  found  in  the 
livi^  body  of  the  Church :  the  one  sets  forth 
the  Word,  the  other  the  Sacraments  ;  the  one 
urges  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual,  the  other 
of  a  fixed  and  outward  service. 

But  meanwhile  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  two  principles  we  have  stated 
are  ideally  correlative,  and  ought  to  unite 
in  every  Christian  person;  that  when  this 
interdependence  is  destroyed,  and  they  are 
put  forward  separately,  each  becomes  ex- 
aggerated, disguised,  and  distorted.  But 
far  from  cohering  in  the  same  subject,  they 
aie  actually  at  war  with  each  other,  so  that 
whatever  be  the  outward  occasion  of  feud  in 
the  Christian  body,  the  real  opposition  is  be- 
tween those  who  would  have  every  man 
stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  those  who 
would  merge  all  individuality  in  a  common 
union.  This  struggle  has  always  been  carried 
on  more  or  less  energetically  in  the  Christian 
Church;  of  course  it  implies  imperfection, 
but  it  has  been  made,  under  Providence,  the 
means  of  preserving  a  healthy  balance.  In 
the  fijrst  three  centuries  t^e  two  forces  are 
to  be  distinguished  in  Christian  literature, 
keeping  each  other  in  check.  Then  the 
*'  Catholic  "  view  prevailed  for  many  a^es,  not 
without  indications  that  the  antagonistic  prin- 
ciple, though  in  subjection,  was  not  extinct } 
at  the  Heformation  the  latter  reass^ted  its 
power.  Since  that  era  the  two  principles  have 
struggled  with  varying  success.  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  the  "Low  Church**  view  is 
that  of  the  Beformera ;  but  the  assertion  can- 
not be  accepted  without  qualification.  The 
life  and  death  struggle  in  which  the  English 
people  engaged  against  Roman  usurpation, 
naturally  forced  the  Reformers  to  bring  for- 
ward earnestly  the  freedom  of  the  conscience 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  men  like  Ridley  and 
even  Cranmer  were  also  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  English  liturgy  is  a  proof 
how  eager  the  Reformers  were  to  preserve 
the  doctrine  of  primitive  times,  and  the  forms 
and  rites  which  had  become  hallowed  by  the 
use  of  ages. 

The  Low  Church  party  in  the  first  dayn  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  were  re- 
presented by  such  men  as  Travebs,  Cabt- 
WMOHT,  Jewel,  and  Archbishop  Gkindal 
[q.v.].  Its  second  period  was  the  Latitudina- 
rian  movement  in  the  days  of  Whig  ascendancy. 
The  Church  was  re-established.  Episcopacy 
was  accepted  as  a  fact ;  but  it  was  sought  to 
remove  certain  phrases  and  ceremonies  from 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  unite  broken  parties 
in  a  sdieme  of  comprehension.  But  this 
period  saw  a  marked  change  in  Low  Church 
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theology.  Hitherto  it  had  been  Calvinistic ; 
ifc  wag  now  assertive  of  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, from  which  none  was  excluded  save  by 
his  own  free  will.  But  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  old  dogmatism,  it  became  somewhat  lax, 
and  may  be  fairly  represented  by  saying  that 
it  declared  no  truth  absolute,  but  aSowed 
liberty  of  interpretation,  and  made  conscience 
the  ultimate  arbiter.  The  best  exponent  of 
this  phase  of  Low  Church  divinity  was 
Tillotson,  and  its  danger  was  the  watering 
down  of  the  Church  formularies  till  Arianism 
obtained  a  foothold  within  the  Church. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and,  still  more,  Hoadley,  were 
decidedly  Arian  in  their  tendencies.  The 
preaching  of  Wesley  was  a  new  departure, 
and  the  Evangelicalism  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  preaching  was  the  new  phase 
which  the  Low  Church  movement  assumed. 
[EvANOBLiCALiSM.]  With  the  decline  of 
that  movement,  the  Protestant  party  in  the 
Church  took  a  fresh  line.  The  Low  Church- 
man of  the  present  day  is  not  he  who 
preaches  justification  by  faith  only,  or  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
rather  the  assertor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
conscience  and  the  non-essential  character 
of  Church  ordinances. 

IjOW  Mara,  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  one 
performed  by  a  single  priest  with  a  server. 

IiOW  Sunday. — ^The  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Octave 
of  Easter.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  Low  " 
is  doubtful,  but  probably  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter  [Guardian,  April  16th,  1884] 
has  hit  upon  the  correct  theory : — 

"The  ustud  derivation  of  the  name  Low  Sundaj 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  rery  unlikely  one,  and 
I  Tentore  to  suggest  another.  It  is  generally  said 
that  the  senrioes  of  the  Sunday  seem  '  low '  in  di8> 
tinction  with  Easter  Day.  But  as  the  serrices  on 
the  octave  should  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  the 
Bervioe«t  of  the  day  itself,  this  derivation  would 
scaroe  oonunend  itself  if  there  had  been  another  at 


*'  In  Oanl  and  England  the  Sunday  In  the  octave 
of  Easter  was  called  *  Clausum  Pasohss'  (cf.  Aillt- 
can  Litwrgi4»^  Neale  and  Forbes,  n.  106),  and  this 
was  used  commonly  as  a  date  in  Gaul  and  England 
both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  speaking  of  children  who  had  been  baptised 
at  Easter,  writes :— *  Nullus  ad  Clausum  pertingere 
potuit  vivens*  (!>•  Gloria  Conftn.  48).  The  first 
Westminster  statute  of  Edwara  I.  is  dated,  *  Faites 
a  Weatm.  lendemain  de  la  cluse  de  Pascha '  (Magna 
Charia,  Ed.  I.,  1529,  fo.  21).  Again,  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Mus«>um  (Bibl.  mr.,  1761~fo.  120)  we  have 
the  date,  *Iuqnisitio  oapta  ....  die  lunn 
post  Clatumtn  Pascha^  anno  Begis  Henricd  quinti, 
post  conquestum  tiexto.*  Du  Cange  cites  from  a 
Charter,  '  Le  iour  dea  Closes  Basques.'  These  quo- 
tations will  show  thnt  the  phmse  was  not  unoom- 
mon,  to  sny  the  least 

**  I  would  Huggest  that  *  Low  Sunday '  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  *  Close  Hunday.' 

"  The  sibilant  at  the  end  of  Close  would  easily 
disappear  in  common  use  before  the  S  of  Sunday. 
Ihe  hard  C  has  always  a  tendency  to  disappear, 
especiallv  before  a  liquid.  LacrivM  becomes  l-irmst 
Socramentum,  terment,  and  before  I  Clodovicns  be- 
comes Louis,  Cblotharius  becomes  Lotbaire. 
There  is,  therefore  good  ground  for  tlUnlriwg  that 


the  name  Close  Sunday  would  soon,  in  popolar  par* 
lanoa,  become  '  Low  Sunday.' " 

I^OWdeTy  Ohablbs  Fuob,  H.A. — A  re- 
markable mission  priest  of  the  Ritnalistic  parhr 
in  the  Church  of  England  {b.  1820,  d,  1880J. 
After  serving  as  a  curate  in  the  West  of 
England  for  eight  years,  he  became  enrmte  of 
St.  Barnabas*,  Pimlico,  in  1851,  one  d  the 
first  churches  of  the  Ritualistic  type.  In 
1866  he  undertook  a  mission  to  St,  GeorgeV 
in-the*£ast,  and  worked  among  the  dock-yard 
population  with  wonderful  zeal.  At  first  he 
was  fiercely  opposed,  not  only  by  members  of 
the  Protestant  party  who  were  opposed  to  his 
ritual,  but  by  the  keepers  of  brothels  and 
otiier  bad  houses,  who  found  their  evil  gains 
interfered  with.  Once  an  attempt  was  made 
to  throw  him  over  the  dock  bridges  and  fait 
Mission  Chapel  was  mobbed.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, lose  heart,  and  in  1866  a  new  church 
which  he  had  founded  (St.  Peter's,  London 
Docks)  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Tait.  For 
twenty-four  years  Lowder  worked  amongst 
the  rough  and  long  untended  masses  of  the 
population,  and  gradually  so  won  them  by 
his  brave  unselfishness,  and  by  his  love  and 
gentleness,  that  before  his  end  came  hondreds 
of  those  who  would  once  have  killed  him  would 
themselves  have  died  for  him.  He  was  known 
&miliarly  as  "  Father  Lowder,"  and  was  all 
day  long  walking  about  among  them  in  his 
cassock,  sometimes  leading  processions  with 
cross  and  banners  through  the  slums,  singing 
h3rmns  and  preaching  in  the  street.  Probably 
there  are  few  places  in  England  where  the 
Church  is  stronger  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  Lowder  lived.  Though  always  a 
Bitualist,  he  never  yielded  allegiance  to  the 
Papal  claims,  bat  was  a  firm  bdiever  in  the 
Catholicity  of  the  English  Church.  Going 
abroad  for  a  short  hoUday,  he  died  in  the 
TyroL  His  body  was  brought  to  England 
and  buried  at  Chiselhurst,  and  3,000  poor 
people,  including  many  children,  came  down 
from  St.  PeteiPs  to  his  funeral,  many  of 
them  walking  the  whole  way. 

ILowtlly  RoBEBT,  a  writer  on  Hebrew  di- 
vinity, and  successively  bishop  of  three  English 
sees,  was  the  son  of  William  Lowth,  rector  of 
Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  and  was  bom  at  Win- 
chester, Nov.  27th,  1710.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  whence,  with  a  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  he  went  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1730.  He  took  his 
M.A.  decree  in  1737,  and  four  years  later 
was  appomted  Professor  of  Poetry.  Bishop 
Hoadley  was  a  kind  patron  to  him,  cooferring 
on  him  successively  the  living  of  Ovington, 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  and  the 
rectory  of  East  Woodhay.  He  afterwaids 
received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1764,  became  Prebendary 
of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Sedgefield  in  1 766, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Societies  of  Loodon 
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and  Gottingen  in  1765,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
in  1766,  of  Oxford  a  few  months  later,  and 
of  London  in  1777.  King  George  III.  offered 
him  the  Archhiahopric  of  Oanterburyin  1783, 
bat  he  refused.    He  died  in  1787. 

Bishop  Lowth*s  greatest  works  are  his 
JAfr  of  William  of  Wpkgham^  his  Lseturet  on 
the  Foetry  of  iks  Hebrewt^  and  the  Trantlation 
•/  the  Propkit  Isaiah.  The  lectures  on  Hebrew 
poetry  were  delivered  by  him  at  Oxford  when 
he  was  professor  of  poetry.  They  opened  up 
an  almost  new  subject,  as  little  attention  had 
previously  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
poems.  They  were  received  with  great 
respect,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  on  the 
Continent,  where  they  were  reprinted  by 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  They  were  published  in 
Latin,  in  which  language  they  had  been 
deHvered ;  but  Dr.  Gregory  brought  out  an 
English-  version  in  1787.  The  translation 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  is  of  great  value  in 
correcting  errors  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
and  in  showing  how  thoroughly  literary  and 
artistic  is  that  section  of  Hebrew  poetry  which 
is  named  prophecy. 

Lqjolay  loNATirs  [Inigo  Lopez  de  Be- 
ealdeti  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able faunilies  in  Spain,  and  was  bom  at  the 
Castle  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay,  in  1491.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  took  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  under  the  auspices  of  his 
relatife,  the  Duke  of  Kajura.  He  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour  and  worth, 
and  all  the  irregularities  of  his  life  were  looked 
on  as  innocent  gallantries,  inseparable  from  his 
military  profession.  He  livea  in  full  pursuit 
of  worldly  pleasures  till  he  was  thirty  years 
old;  in  that  year  [1521]  Pampeluna,  the 
capital  of  Navarre,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  besieged  by  the  French,  and 
Ignatius,  with  others,  was  posted  at  the  castle 
for  its  defence;  one  of  his  legs  was  fractured 
by  a  cannon  baU,  and  the  other  injured  by  a 
^hnter  of  stone;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
ary  to  remove  him  to  Loyola.  The  anguish 
caoaed  by  the  necessary  operations  was  so 
eerere  that  it  produced  a  violent  fever. 
His  life  was  despaired  of,  and  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Peter's  Day  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments. The  next  day  the  fever  left  him, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Apostle;  bnt  this  did  not  yet  turn  his  heart 
to  better  things.  His  leg  had  been  badly  set 
and  caused  a  deformity,  so  he  had  it  rebroken 
and  reset.  To  soothe  the  tedium  of  his  con- 
finement he  read  all  the  romances  that  came 
in  his  way,  and  when  they  were  exhausted 
his  friends  brooght  him  any  books  which  they 
conld  find,  and  amongst  them  he  got  The  Life 
tfJetue  Christ  and  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  His 
taste  was  so  corrupted  that  it  was  some  time 
hefdre  he  relished  them,  but  having  no  other 


entertainment  he  continued  to  read  them, 
until  they  wrought  in  him  a  complete  con- 
version. The  glories  of  St  Francis  and  St. 
D(nninic  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  tread- 
ing in  their  steps,  and  he  resolved,  as  a 
penance,  to  begin  his  new  life  by  travelling 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  where,  having  made 
full  confession  of  his  sins,  he  hung  up  his 
armour  over  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
assumed  the  dress  6i  a  beggar.  On  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1522,  Ignatius  left  Mont- 
serrat barefooted,  and  went  to  Manresa,  in 
Barcelona,  where  he  lived  about  a  year  among 
the  poor  in  St.  Lucy*s  hospital,  practising 
all  sorts  of  austerities  and  mortifications,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  Spiritual 
Exercises,  While  at  Manresa  his  zeal  and 
devotion  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
feared  the  praise  of  men  might  tempt  him  back 
to  the  world,  so  he  hid  hiniself  in  a  cave  under 
a  desert  mountain,  and  practised  such  austeri- 
ties that  he  was  found  sensotess  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  carried  back  to  the  hospital. 
More  severe  trials  were  in  store  for  him.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  he  lost  his 
peace  of  mind  ;  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  his 
prayers  nor  comfort  in  his  mortifications,  his 
soul  was  racked  with  scruples  and  harassed 
with  imaginary  sins.  The  Dominicans  of 
Manresa,  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
miserable  condition,  took  him  into  their 
house  and  tended  him  tiU  ho  recovered  from 
his  mental  depression. 

From  Manresa  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and 
set  sail  in  pursuance  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  he  reached  Cajeta  in  five  days, 
and  then  travelled  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  on  Palm  Sunday,  1623.  After  Easter, 
having  received  the  Papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VL, he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  em- 
barked  in  July,  1623,  and  arrived  at  Joppa 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  four  days 
later  reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  remained 
till  January,  1624,  and  then  returned  by  way 
of  Venice  to  Barcelona,  encountering  nrnny 
dangera  on  the  way.  Here  he  began  to  study 
Latin  under  Jerome  Ardebal,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Alcala,  where  the  oddity  of  his 
dress  and  his  mendicant  way  of  living,  and 
the  instruction  he  gave  to  those  who  crowded 
about  him,  caused  his  arrest,  and  he  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors  at  Toledo, 
who  found  him  quite  orthodox,  and  referred 
him  to  the  Grand  Vicar  of  Alcala  for  further 
trial.  He  was  forbidden  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  till  he  had  studied  divinity 
for  four  years.  He  then  retired  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  continued  his  discourses  on  Levo* 
tion  ;  here  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  re- 
leased on  no  better  conditions  than  those  of 
Alcala.  He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  but  he  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  for  his  living, 
and  afterwardis  put  himself  ipto  the  hospital 
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of  St.  James.  He  then  removed  to  that  of 
St.  Barbara.  Here  he  had  many  discourage- 
ments, but  pursued  his  course  of  philosophy 
and  divini^.  From  this  time  dates  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  [ Jeso  its.] 
The  first  person  to  join  this  new  order  was 
Le  Fevre,  then  Francis  Xavier,  and  then  four 
Spaniards,  James  Lainez  (afterwards  C^eral 
of  the  Society,  who  attended  in  that  capacity 
at  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent),  Alphonse  Sahneron, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez. 
They  all  vowed  in  the  Church  of  Montmuire, 
outside  the  gates  of  Paris,  either  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  throw  them- 
selves at  the  Pope's  feet  and  ask  him  to 
make  use  of  them  how  and  where  he  pleased. 
Loyola  returned  to  Spain,  1536,  where  he  de- 
claimed against  libertinism,  and  preached 
repentance  to  vast  crowds.  He  then,  in  1637, 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Peter  Caraffa,  afteowards 
Pope  Paid  lY.  The  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem could  not  be  carried  out,  so,  leaving 
the  others  to  proselytise  in  the  universities 
of  Italy,  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  Le  Fevre 
and  Lainez,  went  to  Rome  and  offered  their 
services  to  Pope  Paul  III.  This  was  at 
the  close  of  1637.  The  ^ope  accepted  their 
proffered  service,  and  placed  Lainez  and  Le 
Fevre  in  the  College  of  the  Sapienza,  where 
the  former  taught  scholastic  divinity  and  the 
latter  expound^  the  Scriptures,  while  Igna- 
tius ^ve  public  instructions.  At  len^^  he 
considered  the  time  had  come  to  establish  his 
disciples  in  a  regular  body,  and  they  all  ar- 
rived in  Rome  a  little  before  Easter,  1538. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Papal 
sanction  to  a  new  Order,  but  at  length  ob- 
tained it,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a  Bull 
dated  September  27th,  1640.  Ignatius  be> 
came  the  first  Superior  on  Easter  Day,  1541 ; 
his  disciples  were  then  dispersed  into  various 
parts  of  Christendom  to  spread  the  new  Order, 
and  he  remained  at  Rome  working  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  others.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Order  g^w  and 
flourish  in  many  countries.  He  died  July 
31st,  1666.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  at 
Rome ;  but  in  1697  his  relics  were  removed  to 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  Church  of  which  Cardinal 
Famese  had  laid  the  stone  in  1668.  Ignatius 
was  beatified  in  1609  by  Paul  VI.,  and 
canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His 
festival  is  Jcept  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
July  31st,  the  same  day  as  that  of  St. 
G^nnain. 

^noiaily  a  famous  satirist  [about  a.d.  120- 
200],  was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  sculptor,  but  abandoned 
this  profession  and  wandered  about  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  teaching  rhetoric  until  he  was 
about  forty  years  old,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  became  a  writer.  One 
account  of  him  states  that  he  was  an  apostate 
from  Christianity^  but  it  is  not  probable.    He 


knew  much  about  Christianity,  no  donbt,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  sharp  wit,  of  railing  spirit, 
and  without  depth  of  feeling.  He  wrote  a 
satire  against  the  Christian  Church  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  placed  on  the  Index  as 
the  work  of  a  fiend.  It  is,  however,  oon- 
temptuoos  rather  than  written  in  fierce  hos- 
tility. Lucian  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
Christians  not  as  criminals,  but  as  foolish 
enthusiasts — ^just  in  the  spirit,  in  fact,  in 
which  careless  and  ungodly  men  view  all 
religious  earnestness  to  this  day. 

Xiaoiailf  St. — St  Ludanwas  bom  in  Syria 
of  heathen  parents.  He  was  from  his  eaiiieet 
youth  devoted  to  study,  and  loved  to  live  in 
retirement.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he 
save  away  all  his  fortune  to  the  poor,  and 
determined  to  live  quietly  by  himself.  We 
have  no  account  of  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  him  dili- 
gtntly  studying  the  Bible.  He  was  a  good 
ebrew  scholar,  and  was  therefore  able  to  cor- 
rect any  errors  that  had  sprung  up  by  careless 
translation.  At  the  time  of  the  persecution 
begun  by  Dioc-letian,  Lucian  was  at  Antiuch. 
He  was  soon  made  prisoner  and  taken  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  kept  in  confinement 
nine  years.  He  employed  his  time  in  writing 
letters  to  his  flock  at  Antioch.  When  Mazi- 
min  succeeded  Diocletian  as  Elmperor  of  the 
East,  persecution  raged  more  fierc^y  than  ever. 
Maximin  tried  first  to  make  Lucian  give  up 
his  faith  by  speaking  kindly  and  persuasively 
to  him.  Finding  tlmt  this  mode  of  treatment 
made  no  impression,  he  had  recourse  to  mors 
severe  means,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
suffer  all  sorts  of  torture.  He  still  remained 
firm,  even  when  made  to  sleep  naked  un 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  and  when  kept 
for  days  without  food.  When  food  was 
brought  him,  it  was  meat  that  had  been 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  Lucian, 
therefore,  refused  to  touch  it.  He  was  tent 
to  prison  again  for  a  few  days,  and  was 
martyred  in  the  year  316.  The  tnittiw<>T>  of 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  sea  in  onier  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  his  followers  saving 
relics  of  their  master 

ZiiiciferianB. — The  followers  of  Ladfer, 
who  was  Bi£^op  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  in 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
upholders  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  directly 
opposed  to  Arius.  When  Athanasius  was 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  362, 
Lucifer  and  others  went  to  Rome  to  petition 
for  an  impartial  judgment,  but  the  Council  of 
Milan  confirmed  the  condemnation,  and  Luci- 
fer was  banished.  He  remained  in  exile  till 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantiua  [361], 
but  on  his  return,  not  agreeing  wiUi  Eusfr- 
bins  and  others,  who  decided  to  forgive  and 
readmit  those  bishops  who  had  not  openhr 
sided  with  Arius,  but  had  only  yielded  under 
the  pressure  of  Constantino  Luditr  left  Oo 
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Church  with  his  followeTS.  They  were  few 
in  number,  and  though  causing  considerable 
trouble  for  a  time,  disappeared  in  about  half 
a  century.  The  schism  found  its  way  into 
Italy,  Antioch,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  and  a 
Bishop  of  the  sect  was  ordained  for  Borne. 

^acke,  OoTTFBiED  Christian  Frxbdrich 
[h.  at  Egdn,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug.,  1791, 
d.  at  Gdttmgen,  Feb.,  1835].  After  studying  at 
Halle  and  Gottingen,  this  well-known  scholar 
went  to  Berlin  in  1816  to  lecture  on  theology, 
and  became,  two  years  later,  professor  of 
theology  at  Bonn.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
the  same  work  at  Crdttingen.  Liicke  endea- 
Toored  to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
the  extremes  of  theological  opinion,  and  had 
much  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  age. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  under 
whom  he  had  formerly  studied.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  upon  the  New  Testament, 
but  is  chiefly  known  by  a  Commentary  on 
the  writings  of  ISt  John  [1820-32]. 

TaJkdf^VP,  St.— First  Bishop  of  Miinster. 
He  was  a  native  of  Friesland,  and  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht,  and  studied 
under  a  missionary  named  Qregory,  at  whose 
hands  he  afterwards  received  the  tonsure  and 
monastic  habit.  Qregory  sent  him  to  £ng- 
hmdy  and  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  York 
by  the  Archbishop  Adelbert.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Alcuin,  and  studied  under 
him  for  about  a  year,  returning  to  Utrecht 
in  768 ;  but  he  soon  came  back  to  England, 
and  attended  Alcuin*s  lectures  for  three 
years  and  a  hall  Some  time  after  his  return 
to  Utrecht  he  was  sent  to  revive  the  Church 
of  Deventer,  in  Overyssel,  which  the  Pagan 
Saxons  had  overturned,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  this  mission.  He  then  assisted  for 
■even  years  in  the  government  of  the  monas- 
teiT  at  Utrecht  and  in  missionary  work  in 
Fnesland;  during  thi&  time  he  built  several 
dinrches.  Witikind,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
raised  a  persecution  a^nst  the  Christians  of 
Friealana,  burned  their  churches,  and  drove 
Lodger  and  other  priests  from  the  country  in 
784.  He  then  went  to  Bome,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  Adrian  I. ;  he  came 
back  to  Utrecht  in  787,  and  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Charlemagne,  who  em- 
^yed  him  in  instructing  the  Christians  of 
^iealand.  While  thus  employed  he  built 
the  monastery  of  Werden,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  gave  the  monks  the  Benedictine 
mle,  and  oecame  their  first  Abbot.  Then 
Charlemagne  sent  him  to  Westphah'a,  where 
he  built  several  churches,  and  preached  so 
siMyessfully  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
insisted  on  making  him  a  bishop,  and  gave 
him  the  new  See  of  Miinster.  He  was  con- 
seerat^  in  802.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
government  of  the  monastery  of  Leuse,  in 
Hainaolt,  and  he  built  another  at  Helmstadt, 


in  Lower  Saxonv.  He  died  March  26th,  809, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  monastery  of 
Werden. 

dullards.  —A  sect  which  arose  in  Ant- 
werp, so  called  from  the  funeral  dirges  which 
they  sang  when  foUowiug  the  remains  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  g^rave.  They  were 
also  called  Aiexiana,  from  their  patron  saint 
Alexius,  and  Cellitet,  horn  the  cells  in  which 
they  lived. 

LuUi,  Batmuki)  [b.  1236,  d.  1316],  called 
"  the  enlightened  doctor."  He  was  bom  at 
Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Until  the 
age  of  30  he  lived  wholly  in  the  world,  and 
occupied  the  post  of  Seneschal  in  the  Court  of 
the  King  of  Arragon.  He  led  a  sensual  life 
and  wrote  much  amorous  poetry.  He  says 
that  on  several  occasions  while  writing  love- 
sonnets,  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
appeared  to  him,  and  after  many  mental 
struggles  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
God*s  will  that  he  should  forsake  the  world 
and  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
He  sold  all  his  property  and  divided  it  among 
the  poor.  He  then  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Mohammedans.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  he  began  to  study  theology  and 
philosophy,  and,  purchasing  a  Mohammedan 
slave,  he  made  him  his  instructor  in  Arabic. 
He  employed  himself  in  tracing  the  leading 
outlines  of  a  universal  formal  science,  and 
wrote  his  Art  major,  or  generali»,  designed  as 
the  preparatory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  to  be  so  clearly  proven 
that  every  reasonable  mind  would  be  forced  to 
admit  their  truth.  This  work  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  **  Lullian  method,*'  and  was  a 
kind  of  mechanical  aid  to  tiie  mind  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  He 
translate  this  book  int^  Arabic;  this  was 
about  nine  years  after  his  conversion.  In 
1275  he  prevailed  on  James,  King  of  Arragon, 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  where  thirteen  Franciscan  monks 
were  to  be  taught  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  missionaries  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans. In  1286  he  went  to  Rome  to  persuade 
Pope  Honorius  IV.  to  approve  his  plan  of 
establishing  such  missionary  schools  in  all 
the  monasteries;  but  this  Pope  died  before 
Lulli  arrived  there,  and,  getting  very  little 
encouragement  from  his  successor  for  a  plan 
of  unit^  effort  in  this  mission,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  alone.  In  1291  he  embarked  at 
Genoa  and  reached  Tunis,  and  calling  to- 
gether the  learned  among  the  Mohammedans, 
made  a  comparison  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
embrace  their  religion  if  they  could  find 
stronger  reasons  for  it  than  for  his  own. 
They  crowded  around  him  in  the  hope  of 
converting    him;   but  one  of   them,  more 
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fanatical  than  the  reet,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  King  to  the  danger  threatening  the 
Mohammedan  faith  by  BaTmond's  zeal  in 
making  converts,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  bat  was  saved 
by  the  intercesidon  of  one  of  the  learned  men, 
and  the  sentence  was  changed  to  one  of 
banishment.  He  then  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  delivered  lectures  on  his  new  system,  and 
next  to  Home;  but  meeting  with  no  help 
there,  he  returned  to  his  native  island, 
Majorca,  and  worked  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Next  he 
visited  Cyprus,  and  then  Armenia,  striving  to 
bring  back  the  schismatics  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  orthodoxy.  In  1306  and  1307  he 
again  went  to  Africa,  and  visited  Bug^a;  a 
tumult  arose  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dim- 
geon,  where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for 
six  months.  Meanwhile  many  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  him  to  Moslemism,  and  the 
highest  honours  and  great  riches  were  pro- 
mised him  if  he  would  change  his  religion. 
He  was  again  banished^  and  took  ship  and 
landed  at  Pisa,  after  being  shipwrecked ;  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  here  he 
continued  his  literary  labours  with  unremitt- 
ing zeaL  He  tried  to  found  in  Pisa  and 
Gr^oa  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights  who 
should  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Mohammedans  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  he  got 
no  help  in  this  from  the  Pope.  Then  he 
went  to  Paris  and  attacked  the  principles  of 
the  philosophy  of  Averroes,  which  he  hoped 
to  crush  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  held  in 
1311.  He  wrote  a  new  book  for  this  purpose. 
He  also,  at  this  council,  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  universities.  In  1314  he 
determined  once  more  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
laboured  secretly  at  Bugia  for  a  time ;  but  a 
longing  for  mart3rrdom  made  him  stand  forth 
publicly,  and  this  so  exasperated  his  enemies 
that  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned  to  death,  June  1 3th,  1315.  [Neander's 
Church  History,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  83-96?] 

LnpnSy  St. — Bishop  of  Troyes  in  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Toul,  a.d. 
383,  and  married  Pimeniola,  sister  of  St. 
Hilary,  at  Aries,  from  whom  he  separated 
after  seven  years,  in  order  that  both  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  St. 
Lupus  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Troyes  in  426.  He  was  twice  chosen  by  the 
Churches  of  France  to  accompany  St.  Ger- 
manus  of  Auxerre  to  Britain,  on  a  mission 
against  the  Pelagians.  In  463  the  dty  of 
Tropes  was  attacked  by  the  Huns,  under 
Attila,  but  successfully  defended  under  the 
command  of  the  Bishop,  who  went  out  to  meet 
the  invader,  and  addressed  him  as  the  "  Scourge 
of  God,  sent  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  people.*' 
He  died  on  July  20th,  479. 


ILnthery  Mabtik  [b.  at  Eisleben,  in  Saxony, 
Not.  10th,  1483],  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hans 
Luther,  a  miner.  His  parents  removed  to 
Mansf^d  soon  after  his  birth,  and  here  he 
was  sent  to  school.  The  strict  discipline 
which  he  endured  both  at  home  and  at 
school  seems  to  have  had  much  effect  upon 
his  after-life  and  on  his  early  ideas  of  religion. 
He  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  at  the  .age  of 
fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  Eisenach,  wheie 
he  endured  many  hardships,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  wander  through  the  streets  singing 
in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  till  Uisula  Cotta, 
a  lady  living  at  £isenach,  took  pity  upon  him 
and  received  him  into  her  household.  In 
1601  Luther  became  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erfurt,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  classics, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  popular  among 
his  companions  for  his  love  of  pleasure. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Augustinian  monastery, 
hoping  that  a  life  of  mortification  would  bring 
him  the  peace  which  he  desired.  He  was 
disappointed,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  despond- 
ency, from  which  he  was  roused  by  Staupi^ 
the  Vicar-general  of  the  Augustinians,  who 
expounded  to  him  the  words  "  The  lust  shall 
live  by  faith," — a  text  on  which  Luther  after- 
wards based  all  his  teaching.  In  course  of 
time  he  became  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  to 
which  place  his  tame  attracted  nuuiy  students. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  he  saw  and 
deeply  regretted  the  abuses  which  bad  ^wn 
uj^  in  it ;  but  in  161 7  he  was  roused  to  mdig- 
nation  against  the  traffic  in  **  indulgences,** 
carried  on  by  Leo  X.  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  build  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter*s  at  Bome.  A  Dominican  monk  named 
Tetzel  brought  the  indulgences  to  Witten- 
berg, giving  full  pardon  to  all  who  would  pay 
a  certain  sum.  Luther  was  shocked  by  sudi 
proceedings,  and  preached  against  Tetzel's 
traffic ;  then  he  took  a  more  decided  step,  and 
fastened  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Churdi  at 
Wittenberg  a  document  containing  ninety- 
five  theses  against  indulgences.  He  did  not 
deny  the  Pope's  power,  but  declared  that 
pardon  for  sin  was  to  be  obtained  from  God 
only,  and  not  by  the  payment  of  money. 
The  sympathy  shown  by  the  people  proved 
that  the  Papcd  authority  was  in  danger,  and 
after  various  attempts  to  conciliate  Luther, 
the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  excommunication 
against  him.  Luther  replied  by  burning  the 
Bull  publicly  outside  the  gates  of  Wittmibeig, 
and  was  accordingly  summoned  by  the  Em- 
peror to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
March,  1621.  A  safe-conduct  was  granted 
him,  and  he  set  off  for  Worms  without  delay, 
only  stopping  on  the  way  to  preach  in  the 
towns  tlux)ugh  which  he  passed.  On  appear- 
ing before  the  Diet  he  was  requested  to  retract 
what  he  had  written,  but  refused,  though  be 
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owned  to  having  sometimes  spoken  with 
umieceBsary  yiolenoe.  He  was  allowed  to  de- 
part in  safety,  and  was  confined  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg,  in 
order  to  shelter  him  from  the  fury  of  his 
enemies.  He  returned  to  Wittenberg  in 
March,  1522,  knowing  that  his  presence  was 
needed  there  to  preserre  order,  for  some 
fanatical  Beformers  had  attempted  to  force 
the  new  religion  on  the  people,  society 
was  disorganised,  and  authority  was  com- 
^etely  disregarded.  Luther  strove  eam- 
c«tly  to  restore  order,  urging  upon  the  people 
the  necessity  of  patience  and  obedience,  and 
at  tiie  same  time  representing  to  the  nobles 
how  unjust  were  the  oppressions  under  which 
the  poor  were  labouring.  In  later  years  he 
abandoned  his  sympathy  for  the  peasants, 
when  they  broke  loose  from  all  restraint  and 
revolted  against  their  masters.  The  hymns 
with  which  Luther's  name  is  associated  were 
written  and  brought  into  use  soon  after  his 
letom  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  a  book  which 
he  wrote,  The  Form  of  the  Mms,  he  main- 
tained that  some  of  the  hynms  in  German 
churches  should  be  sung  in  the  native 
tongue,  and  that  the  lessons  from  Scripture 
should  also  be  in  Grerman.  During  his  stay 
on  the  Wartbuig  he  had  begun  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
finished  and  published  in  the  autumn  of  1522, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
followed  somewhat  later.  The  whole  is  still 
in  use  among  the  Grerman  people,  and  is  called 
Dr,  Martin  Luther's  Bible.  Being  under  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  Luther  was  unable 
to  attend  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526,  or  that 
whidi  met  in  1529;  He  was  persuaded  by 
FhiUp  of  Hesse  to  meet  Zwingli,  the  Swiss 
Beformer,  at  Marburg,  in  1526,  in  order  to 
discuss  with  him  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Si^iper.  Zwingli  wished  to  do  away  with  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for 
he  held  that  the  faithful  are  spiritually  fed 
by  Christ,  and  that  the  outward  form  is  tiiere* 
fore  unnecessary.  Luther  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  a  doctrine,  and  they  parted  in 
anger ;  but  when  each  afterwards  consented 
to  write  a  confession  of  his  faith,  it  was  found 
that  they  agreed  on  all  other  points.  The 
Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1530,  and  as 
Luther  was  unable  to  attend  it,  a  copy  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburff  was  sent  to  him  by 
Melancthon,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  that  he 
mi§^  make  any  changes  which  he  thought 
neoeesary.  He  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that 
he  could  not  express  himself  so  gently  as 
Melancthon  had  done.  In  1525  Luther  had 
married  Catherine  Yon  Bora,  and  they  had 
five  children.  His  &vourite  daughter  died 
in  1542,  and  brought  sadness  to  the  closing 
years  of  his  life;  he  lost  heart,  too,  in  the 
cause  for  whidi  he  had  laboured,  from  which 
be  had  expected  much,  and  in  which  he 
was  deeply  disappointed.  A  contest  broke 
oat   between  the  Counts  df  Mansfeld  and 


Eisleben,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to  make 
peace  between  them;  but  he  was  taken  ill 
soon  after  obeying  the  call,  and  died  on 
Feb.  18th,  1546. 

Lutheran  Cliiirch,  The,  received  its 
foundation  in  the  Confession  written  by 
Martin  Luther  in  1530,  and  the  whole 
system  at  the  present  day  is  governed  by  his 
teaching  as  set  forth  in  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  is  to  this  effect: — "I  believe 
with  my  whole  heart  the  chief  article— in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  undivided 
Persons  in  one  true  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  things — which  faith  has  up 
to  this  time  been  held  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  the  world.  I  believe,  as  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  middle  Person  of 
the  Godhead,  namely,  the  Son,  has  become 
Man,  conceived  by  Ae  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  clearly  described  by  St. 
Luke  and  foretold  by  the  Prophets;  and  not 
that  either  Father  or  Holy  Ghost  have  be- 
come man,  as  set  forth  by  some  heretics.  Also 
that  God  the  Son  took  upon  Himself,  not  the 
body  without  the  soul,  but  the  soul  also — that 
is,  a  fully  perfect  humanity,  the  promised 
Seed  or  Child  of  Abraham  and  David— that 
He  was  bom  the  Son  of  Mary,  in  form  and 
other  ways  very  man,  as  I  and  all  others  are ; 
that  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  was  bom  without  sio ;  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  mother  not  only  of  the  Mcui 
Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Nestorians,  but  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  St.  Luke  says,  *  The  holy 
thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,*  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  natural  Son  of  God  and  Mary,  very  God 
and  very  Man. 

**■  Also  I  believe  that  this  same  Son  of  God 
and  Mar^  has  suffered  for  us  poor  sinners, 
was  cmcified,  dead  and  buried,  in  order  that 
He  might,  through  His  precious  blood,  save 
us  from  our  sins,  death,  and  the  everlasting 
anger  of  God ;  that  on  the  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  GKxl  the 
Father  Almighty,  Lord  of  all  Lords,  King  of 
Kings,  and  of  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  of  death  and  life,  of 
sin  and  righteousness. 

**I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  Him  and 
the  Son  is  one  living  God ;  Who  endows  us 
with  faith  and  other  spiritual  gifts,  saves  us 
from  death  and  sin,  and  makes  our  conscience 
free.  Then  I  know  that  as  there  is  only 
one  Gk)epel  and  one  Christ,  so  there  is  only 
one  Baptism,  which,  with  the  Gospel,  is  a 
Divine  institution.  Also  I  maintain  and 
confess  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  that 
there  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
received  by  mouths  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
although  the  priest  who  celebrates  or  those 
who  receive  it  may  be  unworthy,  or  may 
otherwise  misuse  it,  for  it  does  not  rest  on  the 
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belief  or  unbelief  of  man,  but  on  the  word 
and  ordinance  of  GK>d.  I  make  exception  to 
those  who  alter  the  words  of  consecration,  as 
some  enemies  of  the  Sacrament  do  at  the 
present  day ;  they  receive  merely  bread  and 
wine,  for  they  have  not  the  word  and 
established  orcUnance  of  Qod,  but  the  same 
altered  and  adapted  according  to  their  own 
ignorance.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  holy 
Oitholic  Church  on  earth,  composed  of  the 
Christians  in  all  the  world,  the  bride  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  body  of  which  He  is  the 
only  Head.  Where  this  Christianity  is  there 
is  forgiveness  of  sins — t.^.,  a  reign  of  mercy 
and  the  exercise  of  lawful  indulgence.  And 
outside  such  Christianity  there  can  be  no  sal- 
vation nor  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  everlasting 
death  and  condemnation,  and  although  there 
may  be  much  appearance  of  righteousness, 
and  even  good  work  done,  this  will  be  of  no 
avaiL  Lastly,  I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  at  the  last  day,  both  of  the 
righteous  and  wicked,  when  all  will  be 
judged  according  to  their  deserving— the 
righteous  to  live  with  Christ  for  ever,  and 
the  wicked  to  have  their  habitation  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  teach  that  the  devil  and  his  com- 
pany shall  at  last  come  to  salvatiou."  Luther 
then  denies  several  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  masses  for  the  dead.  Purgatory, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  extreme  unction, 
etc.  The  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the 
whole  Church  rests  is  that  of  justification  by 
faith,  proved  by  a  righteous  and  upright  life. 
In  the  course  of  its  existence  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  had  formidable  opponents  to 
struggle  against.  It  was  inevitable,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  there  should  be  diver- 
gence of  opinion  and  consequent  divisions. 
The  abolition  of  obedience  to  the  central 
power  of  the  Papacy  caused  Luther  to  rely 
on  the  power  of  princes  to  preserve  order. 
Melancthon  had  foreseen  that  there  was  here 
the  danger  of  a  tyranny  as  great  as  ever  the 
Papacy  had  been.  And  this  danger  was  even 
increased  by  reason  of  the  nimiber  of  petty 
princes.  When  peasants  dared  not  even  leave 
their  village  for  a  night  without  permission, 
nor  fire  a  gun  to  scare  the  wolves  that  prowled 
by  their  doors,  and  when  the  authority  to 
which  they  were  thus  tied  and  bound  was 
liable  to  change  its  creed,  and  to  expect  sub- 
jects to  change  with  it»  great  evils  were  to 
be  anticipated.  The  Ehenish  Palatinate 
underwent  ten  changes  of  creed  in  one  cen- 
tury, and  the  bewildered  peasantry  could 
hanily  be  expected  to  retain  much  faith  in 
any.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  imited 
Protestant  Church  in  a  land  broken  into 
innimierable  States.  And  the  opposite  views 
taken  by  Luther  and  Zwingli  with  respect 
to  the  Sacrament  at  once  made  a  hopeless 
division.  When  Luther  died  three-fourths 
of  Germany  was  Protestant,  and  lus  creed 


hadbeen  adopted  in  Scandinavia  and  Denmark. 
But  the  cause  we  have  named  prepared  the 
way  for  a  battle  of  dogmas  in  Gennany  almost 
witiiout  parallel  in  the  history  of  religioos  ^ 
controversy;  and  the  result,  as  might  have 
been  foretold  without  hesitation,  was  a  terrible 
falling  off  in  morals.  Antinomianism  reigned 
triumphant.  ^'Humanity,"  said  Lather  him- 
self,  "  is  like  a  drunken  peasant — ^he  no  sooner 
gets  up  one  side  of  his  horse  than  he  falls  over 
on  the  other."  The  Thirty  Tears'  War  broke 
out  in  1618,  and  Lutherans  preferred  joining 
Catholics  to  helping  Calvinists.  When  it  was 
ended,  lessons  for  good  had  no  doubt  been 
learned.  There  were  those  to  whom  the 
Gk)8pel  had  been  more  than  an  intellectual 
exercise — even  life  itself —and  they  had  kept 
alive  that  Faith  which  otherwise  would  haire 
perished  in  controversy  and  verbal  niceties. 
When  it  was  over,  bitter  strifes  about  the 
Sacraments  had  ceased,  and  a  dull  orthodoxy 
had  succeeded;  vapid  morality  and  pedantic 
dissertations.  Spiritual  life  seemed  dead. 
The  names  of  Calixtus  and  Gterhardt  stand 
out  in  that  darkened  time  as  men  who  laboured 
and  prayed  to  unite  all  Christians  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  doctrine.  [Stmcrbtists.]  Another  power 
of  revival  was  that  of  the  Pibtistb,  the  fore- 
most among  whom  was  Jaoob  Spsimt  [q.T.]. 
The  Pietist  movement  began  in  Gennany  in 
1674,  and,  like  Methodism  in  England,  steove 
to  bring  life  out  of  death.  Purity  cf  life, 
charity,  alms-deeds — ^theee  things  weire  de- 
clared to  be  better  than  knowledge.  Social 
prejudices  broke  down  before  it;  the  Bible, 
which  had  become  so  neglected  that  it  was 
recorded  that  in  the  greatest  book-leur  of 
Germany  not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  found, 
became  tiie  peasant's  fri^d  again,  and  missioDS 
to  the  heathen  wero  organised.  Bat,  as  osoal, 
there  came  extravagances — strict  registers  of 
frames  of  mind  and  change  of  emotions,  inter- 
pretations of  dreams,  8orie$  of  the  Bible  [Lots], 
and  manifestations  of  hysteria:  those  who 
played  at  cards  or  danced  were  exoommnni- 
cated.  Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction  in 
the  form  of  Rationalism.  It  was  not  hatred 
of  the  Christian  religion,  bat  of  irrational 
emotionalism,  which  gave  birth  to  it.  The 
first  Rationalists  aimed  at  showix^  that  reason 
confirmed  Scripture.  [Lmbnitz,  Wolf.]  But 
the  progress  of  the  movement  led  to  a  fearful 
development  of  unbelief,  and  Germany  suffered 
as  mudi  as  any  nation  from  th^  negations  of 
the  Sttmhtm  infideUy  as  Coleridge  called  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  a  better  time  was 
at  hand.  The  patriotism  evoked  by  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  his  warfare  against 
the  liberties  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  had  a 
deep  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of 
G^ennany.  The  theology  of  men  Uke  Bengel, 
Olshausen,  Hengstenb^ig,  furnished  a  noUe 
proof  of  the  good  whidi  lay  beneath  the 
rationalistic  search  after  Truth,  when  joined 
to  reverence  and  to  the  fear  of  God.  German 
Biblical  criticiani  took  the  lead  from  that  time 
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in  European  divinity.  It  was  this  revival  of 
religious  life  which  moved  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  ILL  of  Prussia  to  attempt  the  Union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
1817.  His  well-meaning  opinion  was  that  it 
could  he  done  by  makiiig  brotherly  love  the 
centre-point  and  common  ground  of  faith; 
^ut  most  of  the  clergy  argued  that  Luther*s 
difficulty  still  held  good ;  that  with  two  such 
utterly  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  Holy 
Commimion  no  permanent  union  was  possible. 
The  result  was  that  in  1830  Prussia  and 
Schleden,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the 
onion,  but  the  rest  of  North  Germany  pre- 
ferred keeping  their  Church  and  service  as  it 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  Luther. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  clergy  of 
this  district  pculicularly  look  upon  Luther  as 
a  sort  of  demigod,  and  are  inclined  to  keep 
too  severely  every  letter  of  the  laws  he  made 
for  the  r^ulation  and  government  of  the 
Church.  The  system  of  government  is  for 
the  most  i>art  very  simple.  The  whole  is 
Buperintended  by  the  Cultus  Minister  in 
B^lin,  but  each  State  manages  its  own  affairs 
by  a  clerical  council,  presided  over  bv  its 
prince  or  grand  duke,  or  whatever  rank  he 
may  hold,  and  they  are  generally  appealed  to 
in  the  fiivt  instance  when  a  dispute  or  any 
difficult  question  arises.  The  head  clergy 
are  called  superintendents,  and  represent  to 
Lutherans  what  bishops  do  to  Episcopal 
Churches,  inasmuch  as  they,  and  they  only, 
have  the  power  of  ordaining  the  clerg>-. 
The  power  of  confirmation,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  this  order,  but  can  be  performed 
by  any  parish  pastor.  The  law  of  patron- 
age is  not  at  all  complicated.  When  a 
living  is  vacant,  the  clerical  council  men- 
tioned before  choose  three  pastors,  each  of 
whom  has  to  preach  before  the  congregation, 
and  with  them  the  final  decision  rests. 
With  regpard  to  the  service,  the  arranp^ement 
varies  in  minor  particulars  in  the  different 
States  and  provinces.  The  sermon  is  con- 
sdered  the  centre-point  of  all,  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  that  in  a  town  where  there  are 
aevend  churchesand  preachers  many  of  thecon- 
gregation  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to 
chim^  unless  a  popular  preacher,  oroneaccord- 
ing  to  their  taste,  is  to  occupy  the  pulpit ;  while 
in  the  country,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  get- 
ting another  service,  and  the  pastor  cannot  say 
anything  worth  listening  to,  it  must  follow 
that  church  feeling  and  life  become  dead. 
The  rest  of  the  service  is  composed  chiefly  of 
hymns — some  of  which  are  very  beautiful — 
the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  which 
correspond  exactly  to  our  own,  and  one  or 
two  prayers.  The  congregation  are,  there- 
fore, mostly  dependent  on  hymns  and  the 
teaching  of  the  pastor,  who  is  bound  to  preach 
either  on  the  Epistle  or  Groepel  for  the  day. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  uneducated  get 
to  know  those  few  extracts  from  their  Bibles 
and  nothing  else,  as  they  never  by  any  chance 
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hear  any  other  parts  read.  Luther's  idea  was 
to  retain  as  manv  of  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  wnich  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  as 
he  could  consLstently  with  his  conscience,  and 
since  his  time  many  things  have  been  dis- 
carded by  his  followers  as  Bomish  which  he 
did  not  consider  so— notably  the  practice 
of  kneeling  in  prater.  In  every  church 
there  is  one  crucifix,  if  not  more ;  the  pastor 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  pronouncing 
the  blessing  at  the  end  of  the  service,  and 
candles  are  always  lighted  for  the  Cele- 
bration, in  some  places  all  through  the 
ordinary  morning  service.  The  hymns  are 
sung  to  beautiful  chorales,  some  of  them 
very  old,  ^md,  if  well  sung  and  well  ac- 
companied, the  effect  is  very  fine  and  impres- 
sive. 

j^yqh-gate  or  **  Cobpsb-gatb'*  [A.-S.  lie 
or  lice,  "  a  body"]. — A  churchyard  gate  covered 
with  a  roof,  where  the  bearers  sometimes 
paused  and  rested  when  bringing  a  corpse 
for  interment.  Lych-gates  are  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  England,  but  are  very  rare 
in  Scotland. 

ILyolmosoope. — A  narrow  window  near 
the  ground,  frequently  found  at  the  west  end 
of  £e  chancel,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  church.  It  was  so  named  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  used  to  watch  the  pasch 
light  from  witliout  the  church,  but  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  lychnoscopes  were 
confessionals. 

ILyonSy  Marttbs  of. — Early  in  the  second 
century  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  sent  mis- 
sionaries into  Celtic  Gaul.  Pothinus  and 
Irenffius  were  of  this  band,  and  they  made 
Lyons  the  See  of  the  province.  Pothinus 
became  Bishop,  while  Irenssus,  being  yoimger, 
was  the  most  hon6ured  Presbyter,  of  Lyons. 
Sanctus,  a  deacon  under  them,  made  his  Lome 
at  Vienne,  near  by.  Through  the  labours  of 
these  devout  men  the  number  of  Christians 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the 
hostile  attentions  of  the  heathen ;  then  arose 
the  fifth  persecution  of  the  Church.  The  ac^ 
coimt  of  the  Lyonnese  martyrs  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Irenaeus,  aa  he  survived 
this  fierce  persecution.  The  half-barbarous, 
semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  Gaul  first  desired 
the  Christians  merely  as  contributors  to  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  bloodthirsty 
mob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  fights  of  wild 
bauts,  nor  even  with  the  gladiatorial  con- 
tests, but  were  ever  clamouring  for  more  ex- 
citement. The  Christians  were  seized,  brought 
to  trial,  mocked,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
every  indignity  before  being  permitted  to 
die.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  "The 
devil  himself  went  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  in  the  shape  of  a  savage  beast,  and 
stirred  popular  excitement  into  ungovernable 
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fury,  80  that  the  Christians  "wore  hooted 
at  and  pelted  whenever  seen."  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  martyrs  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. They  were  torn,  mangled,  bound  to 
red-hot  iron  chairs,  tossed  in  nets  by  wild 
bulls,  burned,  bruised  and  distorted  until 
their  bodies  were  past  recognition.  Blandina, 
a  female  slave,  received  strength  to  endure 
more  of  these  brutal  atrocities  than  any 
other  martyr.  [Blandina.!  The  deacon  of 
Yienne,  Sanctos,  also  sunered  excruciating 
torture,  yet  only  one  expression  escaped  his 
lips,  *^Chrisiianua  mm**  Then  the  aged 
Bishop  Pothinns,  who  had  passed  more  than 
ninety  years  in  God's  service,  was  brought  to 
the  tribunal,  tortured,  insulted,  and  cast  into 
prison,  where  the  lamp  of  life,  being  nearly 
spent,  was  soon  extingiiished. 

£yt6y  Henry  Francis,  English  hymn 
writer,  was  bom  at  Kelso  in  1793,  and  was 
edupatod  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  several 
prize  poems.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Wrexford,  and  about  four  years  after  re- 
moved to  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  where 
some  of  his  hymns  were  written.  His  health 
was  always  weak,  but  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  parish  duties  and  to  his  books.  In  1823 
he  went  to  the  living  of  Lower  Brixham,  in 
Devonshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
1847.  His  hymns  are  chiefly  taken  from  his 
books,  Fbems  Chi^y  Religiout  [1833],  and  The 
Spirit  of  the  PmoUm  [1834].  The  beet  known 
are  "  Far  from  my  heavenly  home,'* 
"  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above  ** ;  "  Praise, 
my  soul,  the  King  of  Heaven";  and,  the 
favourite  of  all,  "  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls 
the  eventide":  this  was  written  on  the 
day  when  he  gave  his  last  address  to 
his  parishioners  before  going  to  Nice  to 
die. 

Lyttletoily  Oborob,  Lord,  was  bom  at 
his  father's  seat  of  Hagley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, Jan.  17th,  1709.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  entered 
Parliament  in  1730,  became  a  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury  in  1744,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  1766.  He  went 
out  of  office  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry 
in  1769,  and  his  father  being  dead,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyttleton  of  Frank- 
ley.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1773, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature. 

Lord  Lyttleton' s  chief  work  is  Observatiofu 
on  the  Conversion  and  Apoatleship  of  St,  Faul. 
It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  **  the 
conversion  and  apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone 
is  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
the  tmth  of  Christianity."  He  also  wrote 
Dialogues  of  the  Beadf  History  of  Henry  11.^ 
and  an  Account  of  a  journey  in  Wales.  His 
poetry,  though  it  has  gained  for  him  a  place 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  is  not  above 
mediocrity. 


Kalnllont  Jban  \b.  1632,  d.  at  Paris, 
1707]. — He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Bheims,  and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  Abbey  of  St 
Remigius,  in  1654.  His  life  was  a  continued 
course  of  study,  the  first  result  of  which  was 
an  edition  of  tiie  works  of  St  Bernard,  pub- 
lished in  1666.  Two  years  later  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  Aeta  Sanctorum  Ordittis 
St,  Benedicti,  with  a  learned  preface  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  order, 
extending  over  the  first  five  centuries  after  its 
institution.  Mabillon  was  employed  by  Loms 
XIV.  in  1686  to  travel  in  Italy,  in  order  to 
make  a  collection  of  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts for  the  royal  library,  and  on  his  return 
he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
his  Museum  Italicum.  He  had  previously 
written  a  Latin  dissertation  defending  f^e 
use  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  various  other  works,  imduding 
Lettres  et  £crits  sur  les  JStudes  jifonastiques, 
in  which  he  maintains,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  that  scientific 
study  is  compatible  with  piety  in  the  monastic 
life.  Two  other  journeys  which  he  undertook 
with  the  same  object  as  the  first  are  described 
in  the  Iter  Germanicum  and  Iter  Buryundieum. 
Mabillon  wrote  many  other  controveraaal 
works,  and  was  regarded  by  the  scholars  of 
his  day  as  an  authority  on  contested,  points 
of  doctrine,  which  were  often  referred  to 
him.  He  was  made  shortly  before  his  death 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Ma4saria3Ui. — A  sect  of  the  Monothelites, 
so  called  from  their  leader,  Macarius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Council 
of  Constantinople  [^.n.  680].  He  defended 
his  views  at  that  Council,  and  the  Mono^ie- 
lites  of  Antioch  adopted  his  name. 

KacarillSy  Bishop  of  Jerusalem^  in  312. 
Theodoret  and  others  praise  him  highly  for 
his  piety  and  for  the  great  zeal  which  he 
showed  both  in  the  defence  of  the  Chuni  and 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Arius,  in  his 
letter  to  Eusebius  of  Kicomedia,  menticms 
Macariiis  of  Jerusalem  as  one  of  his  op- 
ponents. During  his  episcopate  St.  Helena, 
as  it  is  said,  discovered  the  croes  [Cross, 
Invention  of],  and  in  326  Oonstantine  com- 
missioned him  to  erect  a  basilica  on  the  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

MacarioB  of  Alexandria,  a  famous 

hermit,  was  a  priest  in  the  fifth  century.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  about  6,000  monks  under  his 
tuition  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  The  holiness 
of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  by  the  Arians, 
made  him  famous.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Bules  of  the  MonJa,  in  thirty 
ohapten. 
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Xacbride,  John  David,  D.C.L.  [^.1788, 
d.  1868],  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Professor  of  Arabic.  Author  of  a  Diates' 
taroH,  -which  was  a  standard  work  in  the  Uni- 
▼eraity  for  many  years,  and  of  other  works 
of  Biblical  exposition. 

ICaeedonillSy  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  sect  of  heretics,  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  342,  by  the 
Ariana,  in  oppositico  to  Paul,  whom  the 
Athanaaian  party  had  canonically  elected.  A 
great  disturbance  was  caused  in  the  city  by 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  bishops,  and  a  party 
of  soldiers  was  sent  by  Constantius  to  r^itore 
order ;  but  the  excited  mob  set  fire  to  the  house 
of  Hermogenes,  the  commander,  dragged  him 
forth,  and  killed  him.  The  rivalry  lasted  for 
nine  years,  during  which  time  Paul  and 
Macedonius  were  in  alternate  possession  of 
the  see ;  but  in  a.d.  351  it  was  terminated  by 
the  murder  of  Paul  in  Armenia.  Freed  from 
his  rival,  Macedonius  began  to  act  with  great 
violence  to  all  who  opposed  him,  fining, 
banishing,  branding,  ana  even  putting  to 
death.  The  Emperor's  displeasure,  aroused  by 
theae  proceedings,  was  increased  by  his  re- 
moving, without  permission,  the  body  of 
Conatantine  the  Great  from  the  church  where 
it  had  been  buried  to  a  newer  <me.  The 
removal  led  to  serious  riots  in  the  city,  and 
Macedonius  waa  deprived  of  his  bishopric  on 
charges  of  misconduct.  He  then  joined  the 
Semi-Arians,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  new 
sect  which  sprang  out  of  these,  though  his 
share  in  its  foundation  is  uncertain.  He 
died  soon  after.  The  Macedonians  allowed 
the  Divinity  of  the  Bon,  but  denied  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  a  creature  or  an  injtuence.  The  spread 
of  Macedonianism  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
0>uncil  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  at  which 
the  heresy  waa  condemned,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  brought  to  its  present  form  by  the 
addition  of  the  clauses  follo¥ring  **  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (except  the  "Filioque" 
daoae). 

JKachntuil.  St.,  or  St.  Malo,  was  pro- 
bably bom  in  Wales  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tuTT.  He  preached  at  first  in  Cornwall  (then 
called  West  Wales)  to  the  Britons  who  had 
been  driven  thither  by  the  Saxons ;  he  then 
crossed  over  to  Brittany,  and  preached  to  his 
brethren  who  were  jxigans,  and  became  the  first 
Bbbop  of  Alette,  about  541.  He  laboured  long 
among*  them,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in  vain ;  so 
he  left  them  and  went  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  an 
adjacent  island,  spending  his  time  in  prayer 
for  them.  They  beeought  him,  after  a  while, 
to  return,  but  he  refuseid,  saying  he  could  do 
more  for  them  by  prayer  than  by  his  presence. 
He  died  about  666,  on  Nov.  15th,  which  is 
kept  as  his  festival  The  See  of  Alette  was 
removed  to  St.  Malo,  which  was  so  named  in 
bis  honour. 


Xackenae,  Chahlbs  Fkbd&hick  [b.  ib25, 
d.  18(>2],  accompanied  Bishop  Colenso  to 
Natal  in  1855,  and  in  1861  was  consecrated 
as  a  missionary  bishop  under  the  Universities 
Mission.  [Livingstone.]  But  he  died  next 
year  of  fever,  and  the  mission  came  to  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  his  great  seal  and  piety 
will  always  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
honour  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

Xacknight.  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Scotch  divine,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  in  1721.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, and  finished  his  education  at  Leyden. 
In  1753  he  became  pastor  of  Maybole,  in  Ayr- 
shire. Here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Jedburgh,  and  in  1771 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

Dr.  Macknight  was  a  superior  scholar,  an 
energetic  minister,  and  a  good  writer,  but  not 
a  very  attractive  preacher.  His  principal 
works  were  A  Harmony  of  the  Oospelty  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions ;  The  Truth 
of  the  Gotpel  EieUnyy  and  A  I^ew  Tranalatum 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistlee, 

MCaoleod.  No&MAN,D.D.,a  famous  Scotch 
preacher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Camp- 
belton,  Argyllshire,  June  3rd,  1812,  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  minister,  and  descended  from 
an  ancient  Highland  family,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  Norman's  birth,  his  grandfather,  the 
minister  of  Morven,  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative. In  1823  his  father  was  translated  to 
the  church  of  St.  Columba,  Glasgow,  and 
Norman  entered  Glasgow  College  in  1825, 
proceeding  two  years  later  to  the  Universitv. 
At  neither  period  did  he  make  much  mark  m 
scholarship,  and  he  spoke  in  after-life  with 
self-reproach  of  his  want  of  industry  during 
his  college  days ;  but  he  spent  much  time  in 
varied  reading,  and  studied  especially  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth. In  1831  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  study  theology  under 
Chalmers,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Preston,  of  Moreby, 
Yorkshire,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  travelling 
with  them  on  the  Continent,  and  staying 
for  some  time  at  Weimar.  At  the  close  of 
this  period  he  received  his  licence  as  a 
minister,  and  took  charge  of  Loudon,  in  A^- 
shire,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  giving 
himself  up  heartily  to  the  care  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  In  1862  he  was  removed 
to  Dalkeith,  in  the  centre  of  a  colliery  district, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  poverty  and 
misery.  His  powers  of  organisation  in  pai'ish 
ministry,  his  eloquence  in  preaching,  and  his 
power  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  all  his 
parishioners,  and  especially  the  poor,  were 
brought  prominently  forward  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow, 
in  1851.  This  charge  involved  the  care  of 
eighty-seven  thousand  people,  and  Dr.  Macleod 
worked  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy.    He 
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Btaited  services  exclusively  for  working  people, 
in  order  to  attract  those  whose  poverty  made 
them  ashamed  to  come  to  church  with  those 
richer  than  themselves;  and  any  time  he 
could  spare  from  parochial  work  was  devoted 
to  the  editing  of  Oood  Wordt.  Biacleod 
also  took  part  in  many  works  in  the  cause 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  one  of  a 
deputation  which  visited  the  Scottish  churches 
in  Canada  in  1846,  and  he  went  to  India  in 
1868  in  liis  capacity  of  Chairman  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Biissions.  A  compliment- 
ary dinner  given  to  him  at  Willis's  Hooms 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  eminent  persons  <S  all  schools  of 
thought  who  attended  it.  He  was  much 
admired  and  esteemed  by  the  Queen,  and  was 
her  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  for  Scotland,  besides 
which  he  held  the  appointments  of  Dean  of 
the  Thistle  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
In  1869  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  bo 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  He  died  at 
Glasgow,  June  3rd,  1872.  His  literary  work 
comprises  some  beautiful  short  stories,  and  an 
account  of  his  family  and  early  boyhood, 
entitled  ReminUcenees  of  a  HighUmd  Farith, 
His  published  Strmont  shew  a  very  deep 
spirituality. 

Kaerina.  St.,  was  one  of  a  family  which 
has  produced  many  saints,  and  Peter  of 
Sebaste,  Basil  the  Great,  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  were  her  younger  brothers.  She  was 
bom  about  327,  at  Neocsdsarea,  in  Pontus. 
She  was  named  Macrina  after  her  maternal 
grandmother  (who  brought  up  St.  Basil,  and 
is  commemorated  on  Jan.  14th),  and  received 
the  second  name  of  Thecla  after  the  virgin 
martyr.  She  was  carefully  educated  by  her 
mother  Emmelia,  and  was  taught  to  study 
diligently  the  sacred  writings,  especially  the 
books  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms,  for  which 
she  retained  a  preference  all  her  life.  As  she 
g^ew  older  her  great  beauty  and  large  fortune 
brought  her  many  suitors,  out  of  whom  her 
father  chose  one,  a  young  advocate,  to  whom 
she  was  affianced.  He  immediately  began  to 
study  earnestly,  in  order  to  make  himself 
more  worthy  of  ^er,  and  had  already  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  himself  when  he  died. 
Macrina  took  the  resolution  of  remaining  a 
virgin,  declaring  that  her  betrothed  hus- 
band was  still  living,  and  that  there  was 
only  a  short  journey  between  them,  which 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  From  that 
time  she  continued  to  live  with  her  mother, 
whom  she  aided  in  the  administration  of 
the  estates  and  with  counsel,  and  when 
JEmmelia  had  provided  for  all  her  children, 
the  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  one  of 
their  estates  near  Ibora,  in  Pontus,  where  they 
built  two  monasteries,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  Macrina  governed  the  latter,  and 
St  Basil  was  the  first  Superior  of  the  former. 


His  brother  Peter  who  succeeded  him  in  that 
charge,  owed  his  whole  education  to  Macrina, 
who  fulfilled  her  taak  with  wiadom,  piety,  and 
application. 

Macrina's  monastery  was  at  first  peopled 
with  a  small  number  of  her  own  friends  and 
domestics,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by 
several  others,  and  became  a  lar^  and 
flourishing  conmiunity.  The  disciplme  was 
strict  and  regular,  and  the  whole  80<nety  Uved 
on  an  exact  equality.  After  Emmelia^s  death 
Macrina  disposed  of  the  remaining  part  of 
her  estate  to  thepoor,  and  lived  on  the  labour 
of  her  hands.  Her  brother  Basil  died  in  the 
beginning  of  379,  and  about  eleven  months 
afterwards  she  was  taken  with  her  last  ilbiess. 
St.  Gregory,  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
country  for  some  years,  driven  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  heretics,  came  to  visit  her,  not 
knowing  of  her  illness.  A  very  touching 
account  is  given  of  the  interview.  Gregory 
was  in  great  distress  from  the  loss  of  hu 
brother,  but  Macrina  spoke  so  earnestly  on  the 
state  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
c«me,  that  the  Bishop  on  his  return  to  Nyssa 
recorded  it  in  a  treatise  On  the  Soul  tmd  tht 
Returreetion,  Macrina  died,  it  is  said,  in 
December,  but.  is  commemorated  on  July  19th. 

Xadonna. — Italian  for  My  Lmdy,  A 
title  g^ven  in  the  Boman  Church  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Xagdalens. — An  Order  of  nnns  in  the 
Roman  Church  established  by  Pope  Leo  X 
They  consist  chiefly  of  women  who  have  been 
rescued  from  an  evil  life. 

Xagee»  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  bom  in  County  Fermanagh,  1766, 
died  in  Dublin,  1831.  He  was  ordained  in 
1790,  became  Dean  of  Cork  in  1814,  Bishop 
of  Raphoe  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
1822.  His  not«d  work,  called  I>i9e<mr$$9  and 
Di88ertation»  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine*  of 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  puts  forward  the 
theory  of  substitution  which  was  for  some 
time  a  standard  doctrine  among  what  were 
called  ^*  orthodox  Christians,"  so  much  so  that 
a  few  years  since  few  divines  of  the  Church 
would  have  thought  of  questioning  it.  But 
this  acquiescence  must  at  present  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  modified.     [Work  of  Chhist.] 

Xagi. — The  priestly  caste  of  ^e  moun- 
tain regions  of  Armenia,  who  gave  their 
name  to  a  branch  of  the  Parsbbs  [q.v.]. 
According  to  the  ancients,  the  Magi  were  of 
three  classes :  the  fii^t  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  nature,  the  second  professed  to 
cure  diseases  by  means  of  charms  and  incan- 
tations, and  the  third  were  the  invokers  of 
spirits.  The  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East  to  worship  Christ  at  His  Nativity  were 
Magi,  and  are  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Abraham. 

Xagic. — A  science  dependent  on  influence 
over  powers  usually  beyond  man^s  control. 
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was  belieyed  in  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
ascribed  to  evil  spirits.  Magic  was  much 
practised  by  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
eazly  Christian  Church  all  who  were  oon- 
-vertod  were  obliged  to  bum  their  magical 
books.  Many  canons  were  issued  against  it, 
and  the  Council  of  Ancyra  prescribed  five 
years'  penance  for  any  one  who  received  a 
magician  into  his  house.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  magic,  natural  and  diabolical,  other- 
wise known  as  the  "white"  and  *' black'* 
arts.  They  were  both  practised  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  in  the  Inquisition  many  were 
put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  practising  the 
ktter.  Both  were  put  down  by  statute  in  the 
17th  century,  and  the  practice  renders  a 
person  who  takes  money  for  it  liable  to 
punishment  as  an  impostor.  But  the  impos- 
ture perpetually  takes  new  forms,  and  is 
therefore  difficnut  of  suppression. 

Macrister  IM8ci]^liii».— A  presbyter, 
charged  wjth  the  education  and  training  of 
diikben  dedicated  by  their  parents  at  a 
tender  age  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Magigfcftr  lEduneniciui  ^nis  the  name 
of  the  director  of  a  famous  college  whidh  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  founded  at  Constantinople. 
That  name  was  given  to  him  either  because  he 
knew  all  that  a  learned  man  ought  to  know, 
or  because  his  office  was  to  dLreot  all  that 
concerned  the  administration  of  the  college. 
He  had  under  him  twelve  doctors,  who  taught 
youth  all  Divine  and  humane  sciences  gratis. 
The  Emperors  had  a  great  respect  for  this 
Magister  (Ecumenicus  and  the  other  pro- 
leators,  and  consulted  them  on  all  weighty 
natters.  The  college  was  nobly  furnished 
with  Teesels  of  gold  and  silver,  glorious 
ornaments  for  the  church,  and,  above  all, 
it  was  enriched  with  a  library  not  to  be 
equalled,  consisting  of  600,000  very  curious 
▼olnmes.  Among  the  curiosities  were  the 
Jliad  and  Odyttey  of  Homer  written  in 
golden  diaracters.  Leo  Isauricus  being 
angry  with  the  oecumenic  master  and  the 
doctOTB  of  the  college,  who  defended  the 
worship  of  images,  caused  them  to  be 
shut  iq>  in  the  palace,  and  ctmimanded  that 
it  shoiUd  be  set  on  fii^  in  the  night.  They 
were  all  burned,  together  with  the  whole  pile 
of  bnildings  and  the  library. 

Kagnifioat.— The  song  of  the  Blessed 
Vngin  Mary,  so  called  from  the  opening 
words  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Magnificat  anima  mea 
Dominnm.'*  Its  use  in  the  public  services  of 
the  Church  is  of  long  standing;  it  is  prescribed 
in  the  rules  of  Caeaarius,  about  606  a.d. 

Manoaldy  St.,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
caQed  Magnus,  was  a  follower  of  St.  Gall 
[q.T.].  He  founded  a  monastery  in  Suabia, 
at  a  pkoe  called  Fussen. 


^  MzLo,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
\h.  1819,  i.  1870].    He  took  orders  m  the 


Episcopal  ministry  in  1846,  and  was  at  first 
Pi-ofessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  then 
Hector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  published  some  works  on  early 
Church  history.  A  memoir  of  him  has  been 
written  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Hopldns. 

Xahomet,  Xahometanisni.— 

Neither  Greek  nor  Boman  Paganism  obtained 
more  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  desert  tribes 
than  the  miliUuy  power  of  those  nations  ac- 
quired over  their  bodies,  and  it  was  among 
these  that  the  greatest  of  all  opponents  ol 
Christianity  arose.  The  Arabians  preserved 
a  tolerably  accurate  tradition  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  free  nation  from  the  dayr  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael;  and  their  religion 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  period 
as  remote,  for  it  was  a  compound  of  the 
ancient  Sabsdan  religion  and  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  of  which  we  seem  to  have 
a  new  founder  in  Abraham  himself.  The 
SabsBsn  religion  consisted  at  first  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  '*  host  of  heaven,"  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  without  the  use  of  idols ;  but  after- 
wards images  wero  made  to  represent  them, 
and  we  find  Terah  mentioned  as  an  idolater 
[Joshua  zxiv.  2-1 4 J.  Laban  also  used  idols 
while  Jacob  was  in  his  family;  and  idols 
wero  in  use  among  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
until  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Their  religion,  so 
far  as  it  was  true,  would  necessarily  be  that 
of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  and  so  ^  as  it 
was  false  it  would  be  of  that  Sabasan 
character  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  A 
mixturo  of  this  kind,  in  which  Abrahamio 
traditions  and  a  very  corrupt  form  of  8a- 
bseanism  wero  the  principal  elements,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  actual  religion  of 
Arabia,  unaffected  in  the  mass  by  Christianity, 
at  the  time  when  Mahomet  arose.  The  new 
religion,  theroforo,  spang  up  in  a  soil  which 
had  already  given  birth  to  an  Eclecticism  in 
which  thero  wero  probably  moro  ancient 
primeval  or  patriarchal  ing^^edients  than  in 
any  of  the  known  Pagan  systems. 

Mahomet  [a.d.  670-632]  was  bom  of  paronts 
who  belonged  to  an  Arabian  tribe  which 
claimed  a  descent  from  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber  [Gen.  x.  26-291,  and  not  from  IshmaeL 
This  tribe  went  by  the  name  of  the  Koroish, 
and  they  wero  considered  ^  Araba  d  Araba," 
as  St.  Paul  declared  himself  a  '*  Hebrow  of 
the  Hebrews,"  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
their  blood.  Some  years  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet's  public  life  there  had  been  signs  of 
dissatis^Bustion  among  some  members  of  this 
tribe  with  the  religion  then  current,  and  they 
craved  after  one  moro  in  accordance  with  the 
religion  of  Abraham.  Four  are  especially 
remtoibered  by  name' — Waraca,  Othman, 
Obayd  Allah,  and  Zayd— who  were  thus 
seeking  for  some  higher  faith  than  the  super- 
stition in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
The  two  first  of  these  shortly  became  Chris- 
tians ;  the  third,  after  he  had  been  for  a  time 
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seduced  into  being  a  follower  of  Mahomet. 
The  fourth,  Zayd,  became  a  great  reformer  of 
Arabian  religion  at  Mecca,  proclaiming  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  denouncing  idolatry  ;  and 
he  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  better 
parts  of  Mahometanism,  though  he  was  mur- 
dered before  he  could  obtain  an  interview 
with  Mahomet  himself. 

It  was  in  the  year  670  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Mahomet  was  bom,  and  about  609  (five 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Prophet  of  God. 

Mahomet  belongea  to  the  family  of  the 
Haahemites,  who  were  considered  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  tribe,  and  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Mecca 
(ancient  when  Mahomet  was  bom)  was 
entrusted.  His  father  dying  while  Ma- 
homet was  young,  the  boy  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  named  Abu  Thaleb,  who  was, 
like  most  of  the  tribe,  a  merchant  engaged  in 
exchanging  the  fruits,  spices,  and  pei^umes 
of  Arabia  for  the  com  and  other  productions 
of  more  temperate  lands.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mahomet  was  ever  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  became 
very  early  proficient  in  the  kind  of  commerce 
in  which  his  uncle  was  engaged.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  manhood,  he  became  fiiotor,  agent, 
and  commercial  traveller  to  a  rich  widow, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  her  deceased 
husband ;  and  the  cleverness  of  Mahomet  in 
this  occupation  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  rich 
Kadijah  that  she  proposed  to  him  to  become 
her  husband.  They  married,  and  seem  to 
have  retired  from  business  with  an  immense 
fortune,  the  age  of  the  adventurer  being 
now  twenty-five,  and  that  of  his  rich  wife 
forty.  Up  to  this  period  he  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  mere  adventurer  of  a 
very  ordinarpr  sort ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  his  rapid  accession  to  position  and  for- 
tune aroused  an  ambition  for  still  greater 
success,  and  that  this,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain religiousness  of  disposition,  according  to 
the  current  religion  of  Mecca  at  that  time, 
influenced  him  to  undertake  the  imposture  on 
which  his  subsequent  greatness  was  founded. 
As  Mahometanism  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  so  the  character  of  its  founder  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  one  of  unmixed  evil ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  neither 
the  voluptuary  nor  the  impostor  that  he  af  teiv 
wards  became.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that, 
like  Zayd,  he  began  by  looking  for  a  higher 
aud  more  devotional  system  of  reUgion  than 
that  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  that  ascet- 
icism and  excess  of  self-contemplation  led 
him  on  to  wild  notions  of  his  own  mission  as 
a  religious  reformer  within  the  limited  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintance  and  city;  that  the 
idea  of  religious  reformation  became  trans- 
muted by  success  into  that  of  a  universal 
new  religion  ;  and  that  the  necessities  of  his 
ad\  ftnced  movements  made  Mahomet  far  more 


of  an  impostor  than  he  had  been  in  a  more 
limited  sphere,  while  his  asceticism  and  reli- 
gious character  broke  down  under  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  enormous  success. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
the  marriage  of  the  young  Mahomet  with  the 
mature  Kadiiah  and  his  assumption  of  the 
office  of  propnet.  For  thirteen  years,  in  fact, 
we  have  little  or  no  clue  to  his  mode  of  life, 
and  he  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age  before  we 
see  the  beginmng  of  that  career  which  sub- 
sequently opened  out  for  him.  From  that  age 
until  forty  he  was  known  to  retire  frequently 
to  a  cave  near  Mecca  called  the  Cave  of  Hira, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  practised  great  morti- 
fications as  a  preparation  for  his  office ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  declared  himself  to 
his  now  aged  wife  and  some  others  of  his 
family,  as  a  prophet  of  God.  Three  years 
more  passed,  and  the  circle  of  his  adherents 
was  widened  by  his  open  prodamatuHi  of 
himself  as  a  prophet  entrusted  with  a  great 
mission  to  all  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  in 
his  forty-fourth  year  [a^d.  613]  Mahomet  de- 
clared publicly  to  the  people  of  Mecca  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  Grod  to  reform  their  reli- 
gion, and  to  put  down  the  idolatry  of  the  city. 
At  first  he  was  met  by  ridicule  ana  insult ;  bat 
a  religious  reformer  who  shows  himself  to  be 
in  earnest  will  not  long  want  adherents,  and 
in  a  few  months  those  of  Mahomet  began  so 
to  increase  that  the  supporters  of  tihe  old 
religion  were  alarmed,  and  became  fierce  oppo- 
nents of  him  and  his  pretensions,  endeavour- 
ing to  put  him  to  death.  In  o(mseqaenoe  of 
this  opposition  he  sought  refuge  in  a  town 
named  Tayef ,  not  very  far  distant  from  Mecca, 
where  he  continued  to  make  proselytes  by 

§  reaching  his  new  rellgi<Mi — ^for  it  was  now 
eveloping  into  this — ^to  his  neighbours,  and  to 
the  caravans  which  travelled  to  Mecca.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Mecca,  until  compdled 
by  an  insurrection  which  his  preaching  had 
aroused  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Yalreb,  or  Medina. 
This  flight  began  on  July  16th,  622,  and  ihtA 
day  &s  been  the  era  from  which  aU  Mussul- 
man chronology  is  reckoned  since  the  days  of 
Mahomet,  so  that  an  event  which  is  by  oar 
computation  Abno  Domini,  18B6,  is  by  the 
Mahometans  [after  July]  reckoned  in  the 
1304th  year  of  the  Heeint  or  Flight. 

There  are  only  354  days  in  the  Mahometan 
year,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in 
the  nmnber  of  years  between  the  ChruS^an 
and  the  Mahometan  reckoning  of  the  interval 
between  a.d.  622  and  the  present  time;  100 
Christian  being  equal  to  about  103  Mahometan 
years. 

The  city  to  which  Mahomet  fled  had  been 
in  no  small  degree  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Pilgrims  had  oome  from  thence  to  Mecca,  and 
had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Mahcnnet.  The 
city  of  Medina  had  been  originally  ooen- 
pied  by  two  tribes,  one  of  idolatroQS  Arabs 
and  one  of  Jews.  A  fierce  war  arose  be- 
tween the  rival  races;  it  temuuated  in  tbo 
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defeat  of  the  Jews,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  Amid  their  sufferings  they  were 
frequently  heard  to  exclaim,  '*  Oh !  if  the  ap- 
pointed tune  of  the  Messiah  had  arrived,  we 
would  seek  Him,  and  He  would  deliver  us 
from  this  tyranny."  When  the  Medinese 
^Igrima  heaxd  the  account  of  the  new  prophet 
at  Mecca,  they  said  to  one  another,  "Can 
this  be  the  Mesdah  of  whom  the  Jews  are 
constantly  speaking?  Iiet  us  find  him  out, 
and  gain  him  over  to  our  interests."  Ma- 
homet at  once  saw  what  an  advantage  he  had 
gained  by  such  a  prepossession ;  he  declared 
he  was  the  person  whom  the  Jews  expected, 
bat  that  his  mission  was  not  confined  to  a 
sinffle  people,  for  all  who  believed  in  God 
and  His  prophet  should  share  its  advan- 
tages. [Taylor's  SUtory  of  MahommedamUm, 
p.  106.] 

It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  Maho- 
met began  to  bo  an  intentional  impostor, 
elajming  to  be  far  more  than  a  reformer  of 
religion;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
chronology  of  the  great  anti-Christian  im- 
posture which  he  founded  should  be  reckoned, 
not  from  the  time  when  he  showed  himself  in 
the  character  of  a  reforming  servant  of  God, 
bat  from  a  period  thirteen  years  later,  when 
his  assumptions  were  of  a  much  less  excusable 
kind. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  Mahomet's 
career  that  the  Koran  began  to  be  produced  as 
an  authority.  He  had  declared  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  he  had  received  a  message  from  God 
by  Gabriel ;  and  that  pretended  message  was 
SBcoeeded,  he  alleged,  by  many  others.  These 
were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Mahomet,  and 
written  on  bones  or  on  palm-leaves,  and  when 
collected  formed  the  Koran,  a  book  which 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Mahometans  that  the  Holy  Bible  does  among 
C^mstians.  It  is  said  to  be  very  beautifiu 
leading  in  the  original  Arabic  in  which  it  is 
written,  but  in  English  a  great  part  of  it  is 
nonsense,  while  some  of  it  is  grossly  im- 
moral and  profane.  This  book  was  written 
down  by  the  companions  of  Mahomet  at 
various  periods  during  the  course  of  his  public 
life;  and  pdrtions  of  it  show  that  he  had  an 
iinperfect  acquaintance  with  Old  Testament 
hiiiory  and  with  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but 
&I1  is  grossly  distorted,  and  ludicrous  fables 
ue  added  on  to  some  of  the  most  solemn 
histories  of  Holy  Writ.  The  great  burden 
of  the  book  is  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet 
of  God.  Chriflt  ia  named,  as  is  also  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  but  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  are  denied,  and  He 
is  declared  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well 
as  of  Mary.  To  win  the  support  of  ignorant 
Christians,  Mahomet  allowed  that  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  but  only  in  a  very  inferior 
degree  to  himself;  the  latter  and  not  the 
former  being  set  forth  as  the  great  centre, 
next  to  God  Himself,  of  the  rel^ous  system 
inculcated  in  the  book.    [Koean.] 


The  flight  to  Yalreb  was  the  turning-point 
of  Mahomet's  career.  The  religion  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  found  now  took  shape 
as  a  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  morals ; 
and  mosques  began  to  be  erected  in  which 
it  might  have  a  local  habitation.  The 
citizens  of  Talreb  were  predisposed  in  favour 
of  Mahomet,  and  showed  as  much  eager- 
ness to  receive  him  as  those  of  Mecca  had 
shown  to  get  rid  ,of  him.  They  welcomed 
him  to  their  city  in  procession  as  their 
sovereign  and  religious  head,  and  changed 
its  name  from  Yabreb  to  Medinet-al-Nabi, 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  by  which  latter  name, 
contracted  to  Medina  among  ourselves,  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  Then  began  the 
militcury  character  of  the  new  religion,  a  cha- 
racter which  essentially  belonged  to  it  for  a 
very  long  period.  Christianity  mastered  the 
world  before  a  single  sword  was  drawn  even 
in  its  defence ;  but  Mahometanism  was  pro- 
pagated by  violence  from  the  beginning.  At 
first  the  new  '* prophet*'  had  but  a  small  band 
of  about  three  hundred  military  followers, 
but  with  these  he  made  a  successful  raid  on  a 
caravan  of  the  rich  produce  of  Arabia,  which 
was  proceeding  from  Mecca  to  Syria  under 
the  escort  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  headed  by 
Abu  tiophian,  the  successor  of  Abu  Taleb  in 
what  was  practically  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca. 
The  small  force  of  Mahomet  was  on  the  point 
of  being  defeated,  when  he  pretended  to  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
as  he  threw  a  handful  of  sand  towards  the 
Meccans  with  the  exclamation,  **May  their 
faces  b  i  confounded !  "  his  followers  concluded 
that  JL  miracle  was  being  wrought  in  their 
&vcar,  and  with  the  fierceness  which  such  a 
persuasion  has  always  given  men  in  battle, 
they  made  a  fresh  onslaught,  which  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  those  who  had  opposed  them, 
and  ^e  capture  of  an  inmiense  booty.  This 
success  led  Mahomet  to  assume  a  much  more 
hauffhty  portion,  and  he  now  pretended  to  be 
g^ded  by  special  revelations  m)m  heaven  in 
all  his  undertakings.  A  second  encounter 
between  Abu  Sophian  and  Mahomet  in  the 
followinff  year  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter;  out  as  the  advantage  was  not  fol- 
lowed up,  each  jparty  remained  in  strong 
force,  and  for  a  tmie  the  whole  of  Arabia  was 
the  arena  of  most  horrible  petty  warfare,  in 
which  plunder  and  murder  were  the  objects 
of  both  sides.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
Medina  by  the  Meccans,  which  ended  in  a 
truce  between  Mahomet  and  his  opponents 
for  the  long  period  of  ten  years. 

The  prophet  then  began  to  plunder  and  slay 
the  rich  Jews  who  thronged  the  towns  within 
his  reach ;  and  by  this  means  obtained  great 
treasure  for  his  further  proceedings.  Some 
he  caused  to  be  privately  assassinated  by  small 
bands  of  his  followers  who  presented  them- 
selves as  guests,  and  became  tne  murderers  of 
their  entertainers.  By  thin  means  Mahomet 
gradually  advanced  towards  Mecca,  increasing 
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his  numbers  and  his  wealth,  without  actually 
breaking  the  treaty  which  had  been  made 
between  him  and  the  army  of  Mecca.  Then 
he  found  a  pretence  for  invading  the  city  it- 
self, declaring  that  the  truce  had  been  broken 
by  his  opponents  ;  but  as  he  was  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  numbered  ten  thousand 
men,  the  city  surrendered  to  him  on  condition 
of  his  not  entering  it  for  a  year,  and  of  his 
followers  meanwhile  performing  their  pil- 
g^mages  to  the  Eaaba,  the  ancient  temple 
of  the  Arabians,  unarmed  with  any  weapon 
but  their  swords.  During  the  interval,  the 
false  prophet  employed  himself  in  extend- 
ing his  conquests  over  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  especially  in  subduing  and  plundering 
the  Jews;  and  he  also  sent  ambaissadors  to 
Persia,  Constantinople,  and  Ethiopia,  inviting 
monarchs  and  people  to  adopt  the  new  reli- 
gion. The. King  of  Ethiopia  was  ready  to 
become  a  convert ;  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, Heraclius,  returned  ajpolitic  but  indif- 
ferent answer ;  and  only  the  Persian  sovereign 
showed  indignation  at  the  effrontery  of  &e 
adventurer.  He  tore  in  pieces  the  letter, 
and  denounced  the  message  as  insolent :  **  Thus 
may  Allah  tear  his  kingdom,'*  was  the  reply 
of  Mahomet. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mahomet  to  visit 
Mecca,  he  entered  the  city  in  the  twofold 
character  of  conqueror  and  religious  reformer. 
His  first  act  was  to  go  to  the  Kaaba,  and  cause 
all  the  three  hundrod  and  sixty  idols  to  be  de- 
stroyed, laying  his  hand  on  each,  and  sa3ring, 
"  Truth  has  come,  let  falsehood  disappear.*' 
His  opposition  to  idolatry  was  always  consist- 
ent and  energetia  No  doubt  this  opposition 
to  idolatry  became  one  greeit  means  of 
ffaining  over  most  of  the  Iconoclastt,  who 
had  done  so  much  harm  to  Christianity  in  the 
East.  These  religionists  were  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  evil  of  using  images  of 
saints  and  of  our  Lord,  and,  finding  the  new 
imposture  agree  with  their  own  principles 
in  this  particular,  they  looked  on  such  a  basis 
of  agreement  as  one  which  they  could  adopt, 
without  considering  the  important  points  of 
fundamental  difference.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  such  Christians  were  gained  over  by 
the  impostor. 

The  personal  supremacy  of  Mahomet  over 
the  whole  of  Arabia  was  now  established,  and 
he  began  to  carry  his  arms  against  Palestine, 
which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Herac- 
lius, the  Emperor  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
expedition  ending  without  any  engagement 
between  the  Chnstians  and  the  Moslems, 
Mahomet  returned  to  Medina.  His  mode  of 
life  at  this  time  was  of  the  most  sensual  de- 
scription. One  of  his  rules  in  the  Koran  for 
all  his  followers  was  that  they  were  to  prac- 
tise polygamy  only  to  the  extent  of  having 
four  wives  each.  To  justify  himself  in  pos- 
sessing a  much  larger  number,  he  pretended 
a  fresh  revelation,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
allowed  any  number  that  he  pleased;  and 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sensual 
shortened  his  da3r8. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  took  place  on  June 
8th,  632,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  Poisoned  food  had  been  given  hun 
some  years  before  by  a  Jewish  slave,  but 
before  he  had  partiJken  of  it  in  soffideat 
quantity  to  cause  immediate  fatal  effects 
the  woman's  act  was  discovered.  The 
poison  remained,  however,  in  his  system,  and 
acting  upon  a  frame  exhausted  by  dissipation, 
carried  him  off  at  the  time  named,  after  six- 
teen days  of  raving  fanaticism.  He  left  no 
son,  and  only  one  daughter,  Fatima,  behind 
him.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  grave  dog 
under  the  bed  on  which  he  had  died,  and  a 
mosque  erected  over  the  spot  has  become  the 
scene  of  as  much  virtual  idolatry  in  Medina 
as  ever  was  practised  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 

Mahomet  loft  to  his  followers  a  new  re- 
ligion and  the  germ  of  an  empire.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  rule  over  the  latter  by  Abu 
Beke  [a.d.  671  -6341  the  father  of  his  favourite 
wife  Ayesha,  and  the  first  of  the  four  Caliphs 
by  whom  the  Moslem  empire  was  founded. 
Within  thirty  years  from  his  death,  his 
followers  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  had  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  the  Persians.  Hie 
second  of  his  four  great  successors,  the  Oaliph 
Omar  [582-644],  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
637,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  the 
mosque  which  has  since  been  called  by  his 
name.  It  was  he  also  who  destroyed  the 
g^reat  library  of  Alexandria  three  years  after- 
wards, declaring  that  no  books  were  needed 
besides  the  Koran ;  by  thatignorantand  savage 
act  he  deprived  the  world  of  some  of  its 
greatest  literary  treasures,  including  probably 
many  Christian  writings,  and  many  primitive 
manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Omar 
was  also  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  rolers 
who  assumed  the  title  of  "  Commander  of  the 
Faithful ; "  and  he,  in  fad^  consolidated  that 
which  Mahomet  himself  had  founded,  and  to 
a  great  extent  completed  his  work.  '*  During 
the  reign  of  Omar,"  says  the  Mahometan 
historian,  "  the  Saracens  conquered  thirty-six 
thousand  cities,  towns,  and  (»stle8,  destroyed 
four  thousand  Christian,  Magian,  and  Pagan 
temples,  and  erected  fourteen  hundred 
mosques."  As  to  the  latter  item,  it  is  certain 
that  many  mosques  yet  exist — as  that  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople — which  were  origin- 
ally Christian  churches.  The  early  coarse 
of  this  false  religion  was,  indeed,  that  <ji  a 
most  sanguinary  propagandism,  cruelties  and 
acts  of  tyranny  being  perpetrated,  under  the 
plea  of  devotion  to  God  and  his  prophet 
Mahomet,  such  as  no  civilised  conquerors 
had  ever  been  guilty  of. 

The  third  oaliph,  Othman  [a.!).  574-656], 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Mahomet,  ex- 
tended the  conquests  of  Umar,  and  with  them 
the  new  religion.  Persia  was  entirely  sub- 
dued, the  north  of  Africa,  and  some  of  th» 
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islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  waa  mur- 
dered by  hia  own  people  in  the  mosque  at 
Medina,  and  aucoeeded  by  Ali  Ta.d.  598-661], 
a  first  cousin  of  Mahomet,  almost  his  first 
convert,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Fadma.  He,  too,  after  some  years  of  civil 
war,  was  stabbed  in  a  moaque  (that  of  Oufa), 
being  the  last  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Mahomet.  The  seat  of  the  empire  was  then 
removed  to  Damascus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  much  detail 
respecting  the  subsequent  history  of  Maho« 
metan  conquest,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  just 
to  sketch  out  in  a  few  words  the  progress 
which  it  made  between  the  time  of  these 
its  great  founders  and  the  period  at  which 
mo£m  history  begins.  Let  it  be  said,  then, 
that  ahnost  the  whole  of  Asia  (Asia  Minor 
excepted)  was  subdued  during  the  time  of  the 
four  first  Ooliphs,  and  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Caliph  ot  Damascus  [a.d.  675]  the  em- 
pire penetrated  as  far  as  Tangier  and  the 
Atlantic.  A  few  years  later  the  entire  north 
<A  Africa  was  part  of  the  empire,  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  GKbraltar.  In  711  Spain,  on 
the  north  of  those  straits,  was  successfully 
invaded  by  the  Arab  conquerors,  who  retained 
possession  of  that  part  of  Europe  until  1492. 
Under  Soliman  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered — ^that  is,  in  a.d.  717 
(&ough  Constantinople  was  not  conquered 
untH  1453),  and  about  the  same  time  the 
northern  parts  of  India  were  subdued.  The 
armies  had  even  penetrated  into  the  south  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of 
Abdurrahman  by  Charles  Martel  in  732  that 
there  seemed  any  hope  of  preventing  that  which 
Mahomet  had  directed  his  followers  to  accom- 
plish— ihe  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to 
his  rule  and  reUgion.  It  brings  home  the 
fact  of  Mahomet's  conquest  very  vividly  to 
par  minds  to  remember,  that  Spain  was  a 
Mahometan  country  for  eight  hundred  years 
before  the  Reformation  and  down  to  the 
reign  of  our  Henry  YII.,  and  also  that  for 
some  centuries  the  empire  founded  on  the 
bads  ot  this  religion  covered  as  large  a 
surface  of  the  globe  as  the  Roman  empire 
had  done  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the 
Gesars.  When  it  is  remembered  that  wher- 
ever the  arms  of  the  invaders  penetrated,  there 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  in  whose 
name  they  f  oup-ht  and  ruled  was  propa^ted 
and  enf  onsed,  it  will  be  conceived  how  mighty 
an  enemy  Christianity  had  to  contend  with 
in  theae  middle  ages  of  its  history.  Even 
now,  mnety-six  millions  of  Mahometans 
ooeupy  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  This  religion  has  almost 
entire  possession  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa, 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
HoW'  Lfluod,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of 
India ;  and  very  few  of  its  devotees  have  ever 
become  converts  to  Christianity. 

PaiKCIPLBS     OF     MAHOKETAlflSM.— Let     US 

BOW  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  principles  of 


Mahometanism,  as  it  has  been  exhibited 
to  the  world  for  twelve  centuries  and  a 
quarter. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  Maho- 
metanism professes  an  unbounded  vene- 
ration for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 
'^Islamism,"  says  the  Mahometan  doctor, 
"rests  on  five  foundations;  of  which  the 
first  is  the  confession  of  God,  that  there  is  no 
other  GM  beside  Him,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
His  prophet ;  the  second  is  the  offering  up  of 
prater  at  stated  intervals;  the  third,  the 
givmg  of  alms;  the  fourth,  fasting  during 
the  month  Ramadan;  and  the  fifth  is  the 
pilgrimage  to  Meco^  which  every  person 
must  perform  who  is  able."  In  as  far  as 
this  confession  of  one  God  stands  by  itself, 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  truth,  Just  as  it  was 
the  truth  for  the  Jews  to  confess,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord.*'  But 
the  Koran  entirely  repudiates  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  says  distinctly,  *' Jesus 
was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  Son  of  God." 
His  birth  by  a  supernatural  conception 
is  denied;  His  resurrection  and  ascension 
are  taken  no  account  of.  Our  Lord  is 
allowed  to  have  been  a  holy  man,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  but  His  plaice  as  the  object 
of  man's  worship,  love,  and  hope,  is  denied 
Him.  Hence  some  hold  it  to  be  an  error  to  call 
Mahometanism  a  heresy.  Dante  views  it  as 
such  in  the  Inferno  ^xxviij.  35]  where  he  speaks 
of  Mahomet  and  his  followers  who 

"  While  they  UTod  did  sow. 
Scandal  md  schism,  and,  therefore,  thus  an  rent." 

Other  writers  have  also  taken  this  idea,  and 
in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  Dean  Stanley  has 
said  that  "Mahometanism  must  be  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  heretical  form  of  Eastern  Christi- 
anity" {Leet.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  308].  But  the 
essence  of  Mahometanism,  others  maintain,  is 
rather  to  repudiate  Christianity — i.e,  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  in  which  Christ  is  the  centre — 
and  to  substitute  a  system  in  which  He  holds  a 
very  inferior  place,  and  which  would  not  be 
one  iota  changed  if  its  partial  acknowledg- 
ment  of  Christ  were  left  out  altogether. 
So  in  the  creed  which  was  lately  quoted,  the 
complement  of  the  truth  that  there  is  one 
Gi>d  is  the  assertion  that  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system  at  large  is  that  all  personal  messengers 
from  God  culminated  in  the  person  of 
Mahomet,  and  all  revelations  in  the  Koran. 
It  is  contended,  therefore,  to  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  ground  of  agree- 
ment between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism, 
for  when  once  they  are  brought  face  to  face, 
they  must  be  as  much  opposed  to  each  other 
as  Christianity  and  Paganism. 

Mai,  ANOBLo[d.  1782,  d,  1854],  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman' Church  [1838].— A  very  learned 
and  acute  philologist,  who  made  it  a  specialty 
to  study  manuscripts  and  palimpsests,  and 
published  editions  of   the   famous   Vatican 
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manuscripts  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 

Maimbonrg,  Louis  [b.  1610,  d,  1686], 
was  bom  at  Nancy,  and  in  1626  became  a 
Jesuit.  Some  of  his  writings  drew  on  him 
the  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  where- 
upon the  Jesuits  turned  him  out  of  their 
body,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  in  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  settled  a 
considerable  pension  on  him,  and  where  he 
died  very  suddenly,  when  he  was  composing 
the  History  of  the  Schism  of  England,  He 
wrote  two  volumes  of  sermons,  a  History  of 
ArianistHy  History  of  the  IconoelastSf  History 
of  the  CrusadeSy  History  of  the  Schism  of  the 
OreekSy  History  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism, 
The  Decay  of  the  Empire,  the  Pontificate  of  St. 
Leoy  etc.  His  books  are  not  now  read ;  Pro- 
testant writers  charge  him  with  passion  and 
insincerity,  and  with  romancing  in  his  ac- 
counts of  ancient  history. 

Xaimonides,  or,  more  properly,  Moses 
BBN  Maimon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
rabbis,  was  bom  at  Cordova  about  1136.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father,  a  learned  man, 
who  had  written  some  worlra  on  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  Maimonides  also  studied  Greek 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology  under  the 
ablest  Arabic  masters  of  the  day.  Li  1148 
the  Almohades  took  Cordova,  and  forced  all 
Jews  and  Christians  to  become  Mohammedans 
or  fly.  Maimonides  and  his  family  fled  to 
Fez,  where  they  remained  till  1165,  and  then 
went  through  Acco  and  Jerusalem  to  Fostat 
(ancient  Cairo),  where  his  father  died.  The 
son  is  said  to  have  at  first  gained  his  living  by 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  but  he  afterwards  he- 
came  physician  to  the  Sultan,  and  chief  of  all 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  He  died,  Dec  13th, 
1204. 

The  learning  and  ability  of  Maimonides  have 
been  universally  acknowledged,  and  there  was 
a  saying ;  **  from  Moses  to  Moses  no  one  has 
arisen  like  Moses.'*  He  it  was  who  first  put 
the  numerous  Jewish  traditions,  and  the  dis- 
cussions they  had  given  rise  to,  in  order,  so 
that  he  has  been  called  **the  second  law- 
giver.*'  He  also  was  the  first  Jewish  Biblical 
commentator. 

His  first  work,  written  in  1158,  was  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  two  years 
later  he  wrote  a  Letter  on  Olorifyiny  Ood  by 
suffering  Persecution,  which  was  an  apology 
for  himself  for  having  in  Fez  profesMd 
Mohammedanism,  while  in  secret  he  still  prac- 
tised Judaism,  a  proceeding  whidi  called  forth 
many  reproaches  in  later  years.  But  his  first 
really  great  work  was  the  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna  [1168-68],  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many 
rabbis.  This  is  an  historical  introduction  to 
the  Oral  Law,  which  is  now  considered  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud  that  the  two 
are  generally  printed  together.  In  this  work 
is  to  be  found  the  first  defined  Jewish  creed 


which  forms  part  of  the  ritual,  and  is  repeated 
each  morning  by  the  orthodox  Jews.  Miumoii- 
ides'  second  g^r^  work  was  the  Jiishni-  Thora, 
also  called  The  Mighty  Hand,  a  complete  ax- 
cyclopaedia  of  Jewish  literature  and  laws, 
and  written  in  beautiful  Hebrew.  To  this  it 
generally  appended  his  Book  of  the  Precepts, 
written  in  .Ajabic,  which  contains  613  precepts, 
chiefiy  directed  against  the  authors  of  the 
Asharoth,  or  Warnings.  His  third  and  most 
important  work  was  the  Arabic  Delalath  Al 
^atrtm,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  disdple, 
Samuel  ben  Tybbon,  with  the  title  of  Morek 
Nebuchim,  or  Guide  to  the  Perplexed.  This  is 
a  philosophical  oommentajnr  on  the  Bible,  and 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  all 
the  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  Gk>d's  sensuoosneas, 
the  second  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
third  of  Ezekiers  vision.  This  book  caused 
such  discords  among  the  Jews  —  orthodoxy 
versus  science — that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  brought  their  dis- 
putes to  be  settled  by  Christians,  who  burnt 
the  books;  and  then  followed  a  raid  upon 
Hebrew  books,  and  finally  upon  Jews 
themselves.  Meanwhile  David  Kimcfai  was, 
in  1234,  chosen  to  settle  the  dispute,  and 
Maimonides  became  the  glory  of  his  nation, 
and  received  the  names  of  "Great  Eagle,'' 
the  "  Light  of  Two  Worlds,'*  etc  The  &une 
of  the  book  soon  spread  into  other  conntiies. 
The  original  Arabic  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  in  1866.  In  1827  Townky 
printed  an  "Rngliah  translation  under  ihs 
title  of  The  Seasons  of  the  Laws  of  Mote*  from 
the  Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonidee.  Another 
work  is  Maimonides*  Thirteen  Artielee  of 
Faith,  printed  at  Worms  in  1529. 

Mmistrey  Lb.    [Sact,  Db.] 

Kaitland,  Samttbl  Bofft,  DJD^ 
essayist  and  controversialist,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1792.  His  family  was  Presby- 
terian, and  he  was  baptised  in  the  Kirk  o< 
Scotland,  and  thus  when  he  went  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  unable 
to  graduate.  He  studied  for  the  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1816,  but  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  English  Church,  he 
was  ordained  in  1821.  In  1823  he  became 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Gloucester, 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  Librarian  to  Arch- 
bishop  Howley,  and  Keeper  of  the  Manuaciipts 
at  Lambeth.  He  held  this  post  till  the  Ardi- 
bishop's  death  in  1848,  when  he  retired  to 
Gloucester,  and  died  there  in  1866.  Dr. 
Maitland's  works  may  be  ranged  in  three 
classes.  The  first  consists  of  essays  on  eariy 
Church  history.  The  works  of  this  claw  are 
The  Dark  Ages,  in  which  he  contends  that  the 
darkness  has  been  much  exaggerated;  Facte 
and  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  H%story  amd 
Rites  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and  JTmldenset, 
and  Essays  on  Sulffccts  connected  untk  the 
I  Reformation  in  England.    Hie  two  last  worloi 
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gave  rise  to  mach  controversy,  to  which  Br. 
Maitland  responded  in  "  letters,"  "notes,"  and 
"reviews,**  in  some  of  which  he  criticises 
works  by  Foat,  Faber,  Townsend,  and  Milner. 
Many  new  views  of  events  which  are  now 
generally  accepted  were  first  started  by  Mait- 
land. His  second  class  of  works  contains  ex- 
planations of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  prophetic 
millenniam,  such  as  2%e  Frophetie  Period  of 
Dmiel  and  St.  John^  etc.,  and  the  third  and 
most  miscellaneous  treats  of  current  opinions 
as  to  theology  and  morals.  The  most  im- 
portant are :  £ruvin,  or  the  Nature^  History , 
md  Leetiny  of  Man  ;  eight  Eataye  on  Various 
Subfeets,  as  Saered  Art,  Mesmerism^  Super^ 
union  and  Seieneey  etc.  Dr.  Maitland  also, 
while  at  Lambeth,  prepared  an  Index  of  such 
English  Books  printed  before  the  year  1600  as 
mre  now  in  the  Arehiepiseopal  library  at  Lam- 
A^,  etc. 

X^or  Orders.— The  superior  ranks  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  bishops,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  (in  the  Boman  Church)  subdeacons. 

Kigor,  Gbobob  [b.  1502,  d,  1574],  a  Pro- 
testant  minister  of  Germany,  bom  at  Nurem- 
bei^,  a  personal  friend  of  Luther.  He 
taught  at  Magdeburg  and  Wittenberg,  and 
becune  minister  at  Eisleben.  He  died  at 
Wittenberg  in  great  poverty.  His  religious 
ofnnions  were  attacked  by  Nicholas  Amsdorf , 
and  he  wrote  an  answer  to  him  and  the  Bigid 
Confesnonists,  declaring  that  good  works  are 
so  far  necessary  to  salvation  that  even  children 
caraiot  be  justified  without  them.  His  dis- 
dplee  were  called  Mqforists.  His  works  were 
published  in  three  volumes,  containing  his 
som^ms,  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the 
Bible,  eto. 

KajOTiniUi.    [Dualists.] 

Malaehy,  &r.  [&.  1095,  d.  1148],  was  bom 
of  a  good  &mily  at  Armagh.  He  was  or- 
duned  priest  in  1120,  and  did  much  to  im- 
prove disdpHne  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
where  he  vras  the  Assistant  of  Archbishop 
Gehus.  He  pressed  Boman  practices  on  the 
Irish  Church,  and  was  the  means  of  its 
being  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  [Irsland,  Church  op.]  He  was 
1134  succeeded 


» Abbot  of  Bangor,  and  in 
to  the  Archbishoprio  of  Armagh.  He  died 
at  Clairvanx,  in  the  arms  of  his  bosom  friend 
St.  Bernard,  who  wrote  a  funeral  pane- 
gyric on  Mm.  He  was  the  first  Irish  saint 
GUKmised  by  the  Pope.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  author  of  the  IVopheeies  concerning  the 
PepeSf  from  Celestine  II.,  1143,  down  to  Inno- 
cent XIL,  1692 ;  but  this  is  more  than  im- 
probable, as  they  were  never  heard  of  till 
Arnold  de  Wyon  published  them  in  1595  in 
his  Lignum  Vita,  dedicated  to  Philip  11.  of 
Kpain,  and  they  were  probably  his  own  in- 
veotkm.    Hi.  Bernard,  who  wrote  St,  Malaehy's 


Life,  and  mentions  his  slenderest  predictions, 
takes  no  notice  of  these  prophecies. 


I, — ^A  Bussian  sect,  so  named 
from  the  Russian  tnalako,  *^  milk,"  from  their 
use  of  milk  on  fast  days.  They  call  them- 
selves "  Istineeye  Christiane,*'  or  true  Chris- 
tians. They  were  discovered  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tambof  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  origin. 
They  reject  the  sacraments,  saying  that  they 
understand  by  baptism  not  the  earthly  water 
but  the  spiritual,  and  as  regards  "  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  was  a  commemoration  of  Christ, 
but  the  words  of  the  Gospel  are  the  spiritual 
bread  of  life.**  In  1833  Terentius  Belioreff, 
an  enthusiast,  proclaimed  that  the  millennium 
would  begin  in  thirty  months,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  off  work.  He  also  told  them 
he  was  £lias,  and  announced  the  day  when 
he  would  ascend  into  heaven,  but  on  making 
the  attempt  feU  to  the  ground,  and  his  dis- 
appointed followers  delivered  him  up  to  prison. 
The  sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
Crimea,  but  many  emigrated  to  Asia, 
Georgia,  eto. 

KaldonatlU,  Joannes,  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic commentator  of  great  value,  bom  at  Las 
Casas,  in  Estremadura,  1533 ;  died  at  Bome, 
1583.  He  studied  at  Salamanca  under  a 
Dominican  and  under  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  through 
whose  influence  Maldonatus  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  in  1662,  gfiving  up  for 
that  purpose  a  professorship  of  tiieology  which 
he  had  held  at  Salamanca.  He  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Bome,  and  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1576,  teaching  the- 
ology in  the  college  of  Clermont.  He  lectured 
and  preached  with  such  success  that  he  drew 
together  numbers  of  people,  Protestants  as 
wdl  as  others,  and  Charles  IX.  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  his  lectures.  His  success 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  he  was 
accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Purgatory. 
Maldonatus  justified  hmiself  by  referring  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Pope  took 
his  part.  He  was,  nevertheless,  removed 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bourges,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Jesuit 
colleges  in  France,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  university  at  Pont-^- 
Mousson,  which  had  been  recenUy  founded. 
Pope  Gregory  invited  him  to  Bome  to 
ascost  in  the  publication  of  the  Septuagint 
in  Greek,  and  to  teach  in  the  Collegium 
Bomanum.  His  principal  work  was  his  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  he  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
and  on  some  of  the  Epistles,  besides  many 
theological  works  which  were  never  printed. 

Kalebranche.  Nicholas,  a  French 
philosopher,  son  of  Nicholas  Malebranche, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Ac^'ounts,  was 
bom    in   Paris,   Aug.  6th,  1638.    He  was 
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deformed  and  sickly,  and  from  childhood  fond 
of  solitude.  He  studied  theology,  and  in 
1660  entered  the  (Congregation  of  &e  Oratory. 
He  was  at  first  undecided  whether  to  study 
Bible  histoiT  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
or  philosophy ;  at  last,  a  book  by  Gartesius 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  applied  himself  to 
study  physics,  and  became  the  most  prominent 
of  Caitesius*  disciples.  In  1673  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  his  famous  work,  Be  la 
Reeherehe  de  la  VeriU,  which  inyestigated  the 
causes  of  the  errors  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  liable,  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  way  of 
reaching  it.  He  maintained  that  we  see  aU 
things  in  God,  and  that  all  beings  and 
thoughts  exist  in  Him.  This  book  shows 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  and  is 
written  with  eloquence  and  clearness.  His 
next  work  was  De  la  Nature  et  la  Oraeey  and 
contains  a  new  system'  of  mystic  idealism. 
This  was  opposed  by  Bossuet,  Amauld,  and 
others.  Amauld  wrote  a  book  on  true  and  false 
ideas  against  Malebranche,  and  a  bitter  con- 
troversy began.  Some  suspected  Malebranche 
of  leaning  towards  Spinosa's  doctrine  of  sub- 
stance, while  others  accused  him  of  a  tendency 
towards  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  s^rstem 
of  Pure  Love.  Frands  Lami,  a  Benedictine, 
attacked  Malebranche,  accusing  him  of  incon- 
sistency, which  was  replied  to  by  a  tract  on 
the  Love  of  GkxL  Being  desii^  to  write 
somethinK  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese,  ne  drew  up  a  conference  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Chinese  philosopher.  He  also 
wrote  Chrietian  and  Metaphyeieal  Meditatuma. 
He  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  and  his  probity  and  piety 
are  said  to  have  been  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  learning,  genius,  and  judgment. 

Malmesbiiry,  Wiluam  op  [b,  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1096,  of  a  Norman  father  and 
Saxon  mother].  He  was  educated  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  became  in  course  of  time  Librarian 
and  Precentor  of  the  monastery,  but  declined 
the  position  of  abbot.  He  lived  at  Malmes- 
bury  all  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  writing 
the  histories  which  have  made  his  name 
famous.  Of  these  the  most  important  are, 
J)e  Oeetie  Reguniy  comprising  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  till 
the  end  of  Henry  I.*a  reign ;  Hietorue  NovelltB, 
a  continuation  of  the  first,  lasting  till  1142; 
De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum^  an  account  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  St.  Aug^ustine  till  1123,  and 
which  he  continued  by  Livee  of  Aldhelm  and 
St.  Dunatan.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  evident  from  his  works  that  it 
was  later  than  1 142,  and  it  is  supposed  by  one 
of  his  translators-  that  he  Uvea  some  years 
after  that  date. 

MamertiiSy  St.  [brother  to  Claudian  Ma- 
mertus,  the  writer].  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  him  is 
in  the  year  463,  when  he  had  a  dispute  with 


Leontius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  about  the  < 
Uon  of  the  Bishop  of  Die,  which  both  Metro- 
politans claimed  to  lie  within  their  juris- 
dictions. The  point  was  submitted  to  Pope 
Hilary,  who  oidered  a  Council  to  be  called, 
which  was  probably  held  at  Aries,  and  which 
decided  in  uvour  of  Leontius.  Mamertus  is 
specially  famous  as  the  founder  of  the  Bogm- 
tion  Days.  The  land  had  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  ravaged  by  wild  beasts,  and 
threatened  by  invaders,  and  the  Bishop  ordered 
that  the  Litanies  which  had  been  in  use  long 
before,  but  which  had  been  laid  aside,  should 
be  read  often,  and  said  with  fasting,  and  in 
Procession.  He  fixed  upon  the  three  days 
before  Ascension  Day,  and  the  practioe  soon 
became  observed  throughout  Christian  ooim- 
tries.  In  474  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mamertus,  congrat- 
ulating hun  on  the  success  of  theee  processioDs, 
and  saying  that  he  was  looking  to  them  as 
his  chief  hope  in  the  threatened  invasions  of 
the  €k>ths.  In  511  the  Rogation  Days  wero 
recognised  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  uid 
their  continuance  was  directed.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Mamertus  after  474,  but  he  is  oom- 
memorated  on  May  11th. 

Man. — We  shall  consider  man  in  this 
article  under  two  heads  :  1,  his  place  in  crea- 
tion, and  2,  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

1.  Of  late  yean  the  theory  has  been  put  fOTth 
that  man  is  merely  the  highest  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
of  creative  energy,  and  traces  his  origin 
through  the  ^>e  and  other  lees  complete  organ- 
isms to  some  remote  genu  of  being  only  con- 
ceivable b^  the  imagination.  This  has  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  Evolution. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  notice  the  op- 
posing doctrine  that  man  is  the  result  of  a 
distinct  and  separate  act  of  Creation,  and  that, 
so  far  from  being  in  his  present  condition  the 
crown  and  summit  of  a  gradually  ascending 
scale  of  intelligence  and  organisation,  be  is 
in  his  moral  nature,  at  least,  a  creature  hUeai 
from  the  pure  and  upright  condition  in  which 
heat  first  existed. 

In  the  Bible  we  are  taug:ht  that  after  certain 
successive  phases  of  creation,  man  was  made 
as  the  supreme  act  of  the  Creator,  and  we 
need  not  say  that  the  upholders  of  both  the 
views  above  named  find  no  contradiction  of 
them  in  Revelation.  Our  only  source  of  know- 
ledge is  the  physical  nature  of  man  compared 
with  that  of  all  other  creaturosy  and  the 
records  to  be  found  in  the  earth  on  which  he 
has  lived.  Can  we  find  any  sign  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute  F  The  nearest  approadi  to  soch  a 
connecting  link  is,  of  course,  the  ape,  and  in 
the  gorilla  we  see  the  closest  approzimatkn 
to  humanity  that  the  animal  world  afibvds, 
while  in  the  aborigines  of  Australia  is  found 
the  lowest  form  of  human  existence.  Between 
these   two   lies   the   strait   which  zeseazch 
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has  sought  to  bridge.  For  thouBands  of  years 
these  two  types  of  being,  the  ape  and  the 
man,  have  d^ted  together,  but  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other,  and  not, 
as  the  supporters  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  in  sradually  approach- 
ing lines.  For,  take  the  earliest  known  remains 
of  man  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
ape :  if  the  two  had  a  common  origin,  were 
there  a  point  in  the  far  past  where  the  human 
and  the  brute  were  one,  then  surely  we  should 
find  a  greater  resemblance  between  the  two 
in  the  earliest  known  specimens  than  in  those 
of  to-day.  In  comparing^  however,  the  two 
skulls,  we  find  that  precisely  the  same  dif- 
ferences existed  in  the  far  past  as  exist  now, 
that  the  man  and  the  ape  of  the  Tertiary 
period  were  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
they  are  now.  The  brain  of  the  gorilla  still 
averages  in  size  30*51  cubic  inches,  while  the 
brain  of  the  Australian  savage  averages  99 '35 
cubic  inches.  Between  the  two  there  is  the 
differraice  of  68*84  inches.  But  between  the 
bnin  of  the  lowest  savage  and  that  of  the 
most  highly  cultured  European,  the  product  of 
centuries  of  civilisation  and  select  breeding, 
the  difference  is  only  12*64  inches.  If,  then, 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  man  be  so  small,  how  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  man  and  the 
highest  brute ;  and  this  difference  has  never 
been  less,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of 
knowing. 

With,  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  there 
exist  most  widely  differing  hypotheses,  some 
daiminfi^  an  existence  of  230,000  years,  while 
others  limit  it  to  6,000.  Historical  evidence 
orriee  us  back,  in  its  farthest  limits,  about 
6,000  years.  Beyond  that  we  have  little  to 
go  by,  except  the  remains  of  human  ingenuity 
and  handiwork  found  in  the  gfravel  deposit 
of  old  river  valleys,  such  as  that  of  the  Thames 
in  England  and  the  Somme  in  France. 
Between  the  dawn  of  history  and  the  age  of 
stone  implements,  lies  a  great  guH  of  unknown 
width.  Underneath  the  layer  of  soil  formed 
by  the  agency  of  causes  now  acting,  and 
termed  by  geologists  Recent,  are  what  are 
termed  the  Quaternary  strata,  in  the  late  series 
of  which  appear  deposits  of  gravel  in  patches 
here  and  there  upon  the  slopes  of  wide  valleys, 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  streams  now 
flowing  along  their  bottoms.  Had  these 
gravels  been  deposited  by  slowly  subsiding 
sheets  of  water,  tiey  would  have  been  distri- 
buted evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  but, 
lying  as  they  do  in  patches,  they  must 
have  been  carried  on  by  sudden  floods,  which 
afterwards  covered  them  with  the  sediment 
brought  down  from  higher  levels.  In  course 
of  time  this  dried  and  formed  loam  above 
them.  In  these  g^vel  beds  are  foxmd  animal 
remains,  such  as  bones,  teeth,  etc.,  and  stones, 
chiefly  flints,  shaped  into  implements  and 
weapons  such  as  hammers,  knives  and  arrow 
heads,  all  significant  of  the  presence  of  man, 


and  of  his  dependence  for  subsistence  upon 
the  chase  of  wUd  animals.  A  strange  and 
hitherto  unaccounted-for  fact  is  the  absence  of 
all  human  bones  in  these  deposits;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  presence  of  articles  of  human  in- 
genuity and  manufacture  sufficiently  proves 
the  presence  of  humanity.  The  question,  then, 
to  be  decided  is.  How  long  ago  were  these 
deposits  made  P  Were  there  no  other  causes 
at  work  then  than  we  see  now,  or  were  their 
rate  of  action  the  slow  and  almost  impercept- 
ible progress  now  going  on  around  us,  then 
indeed  the  antiquity  of  man  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  not  for 
sober  calculation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  rate  of  progress  these  changes  of  sur- 
face have  gone  on,  or  whether  that  progress 
has  been  uniform  or  irreg^ular.  Tliere  have 
probably  been  sudden  local  catastrophes,  and 
in  some  parts  changes  have  developed  much 
faster  tlum  in  others,  as  in  our  own  land  what 
five  hundred  years  ago  were  seaports,  crowded 
with  busy  shipping,  are  now  inland  villages 
out  of  sight  of  the  sea ;  and  what  were  for- 
merly oak  forests  are  now  the  beds  of  deep 
seas.  Yet  this  has  been  the  work  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  years,  and  not  the  slow  achieve- 
ment of  ages.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
that,  because  traces  of  human  handiwork  have 
been  found  in  the  Quaternary  strata,  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  is  so  great  as  many  have  sui>- 
posed.  Indeed  8,000  years  might  be  quite  long 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  deposits  of  g^ravel 
occurred  in  which  these  traces  of  humanity 
are  found.  In  fact  geologists  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  yet  upon  the  duration  of  later  geolo- 
gical periods.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
in  the  much  debated  question  of  the  Stone  Age 
to  positively  contradict  the  general  deductions 
of  the  Bibhcal  chronology. 

Contemporary  with  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  was  the  mammoth,  whose  teeth  and  bones 
lie  scattered  both  on  the  uplands  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Quaternary  period,  and  whose 
form  has  been  found  laithfully  carved  on 
bone  and  ivory  amongst  the  other  relics  of 
prehistoric  man.  Now,  though  the  mammoth 
most  certainly  existed  in  Yery  late  g^logical 
periods,  we  do  not  find  it  referred  to  in  either 
myth  or  fable.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
since  the  time  when  men  and  mammoths  lived 
together  a  long  epoch  interposed,  since  which 
the  mammoth  has  been  extinct,  but  man, 
driven  from  his  former  haunts,  has  reap- 
peared. Even  in  those  prehistoric  days  man 
was  not  merely  a  being  of  reason  and  design, 
able  to  work  in  stone,  the  material  that  lay 
next  his  hand,  but  was  an  artist  also,  depicting 
in  rude  but  graphic  lines  the  forms  of  the 
creatures  around  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  man  to 
demonstrate  the  gradual  development  of  a  moral 
being  out  of  a  purely  animal  creature.  Ac- 
quaintance with  natural  forces,  and  consequent 
employment  of  them  in  ministering  to  human 
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desires  and  necessities,  have  of  coiu-se  increased 
with  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  history  strongly 
proTes  the  tendency  of  races  to  de^nerate,  so 
that  the  savage  of  to-day  may  with  just  as 
much  likelihood  be  the  modem  representative 
of  a  long-perished  civilisation  as  the  cultured 
man  of  to-day  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  gra- 
dually ascending  series  of  mental  develop- 
ments. 

To  sum  up :  Science  fails  to  show  us  any 
traces  of  a  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute,  nor  does  it  tell  us  with  any  approach 
to  exactness  the  age  of  man  upon  the  earth  ; 
but,  so  far  as  present  appearances  go,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  imagine  more  than  about  8,000 
years  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that 
exist,  and  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
vast  and  indefinite  ages  that  some  would 
assign. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  shortly  Man 
himself,  in  his  individual  and  agg^regate  exist- 
ence. He  has  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit. 
The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  his 
life.  The  possession  of  a  spirit  makes  him 
an  intellectual,  moral,  religious  being.  It  is 
an  instinct  within  him  to  preserve  life,  and  it 
is  parUof  his  moral  obligation  to  avoid  what- 
ever practices  tend  to  injure  it — ^intemperance, 
debauchery,  excessive  labour,  reckless  squan- 
dering of  means.  As  an  intellectual  being 
he  is  bound  to  cultivate  his  mental  faculties, 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  regulate  his  opinions 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment.  As  a 
moral  being,  he  must  not  only  obey  conscience, 
but  must  seek  by  such  means  as  open  them- 
selves  to  him  to  train  that  conscience  to  give 
a  right  judgment,  to  quicken  and  strengthen 
it  continually.  His  duty  to  his  fellow-men  is 
to  be  truthful,  even  when  no  other  person  can 
be  injured  by  falHehood.  **  Speak  every  man 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  membert  one 
of  another.^'*  Covetousness,  ambition,  love  of 
display,  pride,  apathy,  are  all  sins  against  the 
moral  and  religious  life,  because  they  imply 
injur jr  to  others  in  thought  if  not  in  deed. 
Humility,  not  only  towards  others  but  within 
his  owo  soul,  is  a  necessity  to  one  who  would 
see  God  and  learn  his  own  place  with  respect 
to  Him.  The  constant  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  and  attendance  upon 
His  worship,  is  the  true  attitude  of  one  who 
realises  that  he  is  not  a  waif  and  stray  of  the 
universe,  but  a  child  of  the  living  God,  who 
calls  him  to  His  favour  now,  and  to  the  hope 
of  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  hereafter. 

Kan,  Bishopric  of.    [Sodor  and  Man.] 

Xanchester,  Bishopric  op. — The  great 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire  was  sepa- 
rated, with  the  exception  of  Liverpool  and  a 
large  district  around,  from  the  diocese  of 
Chester  in  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  formed 
into  an  independent  diocese,  with  Manchester 
for  its  cathedral  city. 

The  Bishops  of  Manchester  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been 
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The  cathedral  of  Manchester  is  the  ancient 
parochial  and  collegiate  cJiurch  of  the  city. 
Haxing  been  the  parish  church  from  time 
immemorial,  it  was,  in  the  year  1422,  con- 
stituted  into  a  collegiate  church  with  a  ward- 
en, eight  fellows,  four  clerks  or  minor  canons, 
and  six  choirmen.  The  college  was  die- 
endowed  in  1547,  but  refounded  by  a  charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578,  and  continued  in 
existence  until  the  foundation  of  the  see, 
when  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  cathedral 
chapter.  The  present  cathedral  dates  origin- 
ally from  the  establishment  of  the  college, 
but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many 
guild  and  chantry  chapels  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Perpencucular  work,  and  has 
been  carefully  restored.  The  original  tower 
having  become  unsafe,  the  preeent  one  wad 
built  in  its  place.  The  collegiate  diurch  was 
originally  dedicated  in  the  names  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St 
Benys:  but  the  college  was  called  Chri8t*s 
College  in  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Manes.    [Manich^us.] 

Kaiies.— Divinities  among  the  ancient 
Romans  which  some  think  to  have  been  the 
souls  separated  from  the  bodies,  and  others 
the  gods,  of  the  dead.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  old  Latin  word, 
manum,  or  *'good.*'  The  heathens  con- 
sidered souls  to  be  of  a  light,  aiir  sub- 
stance, resembling  shadows,  but  having  the 
same  organs  and  capable  of  the  same  func- 
tions as  when  in  the  body.  This  idea  was 
adopted  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  applied  to  God,  and  thus  they  received 
the  name  of  AnthropomorphiteB.  An  annual 
festival,  called  Feralia,  was  dedicated  spedaUy 
to  the  Manes,  and  held  on  Feb.  19th. 

Mft^^A^f*^^  or  Kanes  was  a  PerBian 
heretic  who  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  originally  a  slave, 
but  was  purchased,  and  afterwards  adopted,  by 
a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  at  her  death  left  him  her  property.  He 
was  finally  flayed  alive  by  the  Persian  King 
for  failing  in  his  attempt  to  heal  that 
monarch's  son. 

Manes  p;aye  himself  out  to  be  an  apoetle  of 
Jesus  Chnst,  and  the  promised  Comforter.  He 
considerably  increased  the  number  of  his 
followers  by  concealing  himself  for  a  year, 
and  ^ting  on  his  reappearance  that  he  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  heaven,  whence  he  brought 
a  revelation.  This  revelation  was  contained 
in  a  book,  full  of  strange  symbols,  which  he 
exhibited  to  his  disdpl^ 

The  essential  point  of  the  Manichspdin 
system  was  its  recognition  of  two  eternal  and 
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inUepeudent  principles.  According  to  JVlani- 
chflBiiB,  there  existed  from  all  et^nity  two 
opposing  powers,  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
eadi  having  his  own  dominion  in  space.  The 
good  god  dwelt  in  the  light,  and  from  him  pro- 
ceeded two  other  persons,  of  the  same  essence, 
but  inferior  in  rank,  viz.,  the  Son,  who 
dwells  in  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  who  inhabits  the  air.  The  Evil  One 
dwelt  in  darkness,  and  his  kingdom  coo- 
tain^  the  elements  of  matter.  His  subjects* 
were  continually  rebelling  and  engaging  in 
quarrels,  and,  in  one  of  these,  some  of  them, 
parsoed  by  their  enemies,  crossed  the  boundary 
of  the  resdms  of  light  and  took  possession  of 
a  portion  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  The 
'*  first  man "  sent  against  them  b^  Qcd  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  the  "  living  spirit  *'  rescued 
him,  and  confined  the  devils  in  the  air,  where 
they  produce  thunder,  lightning,  and  tempests. 
The  next  work  of  the  "  living  spirit "  was  to 
separate  the  heavenly  essence  from  the 
matter  with  which  the  powers  of  darkness 
had  contaminated  it  Hence  came  the  uni- 
verse. The  sun  and  moon  are  composed  of 
pore  celestial  substance,  but  the  earth  is  only 
very  imperfectly  freed  from  the  dross  of 
matter.  Man  was  the  work  of  the  evil 
powers.  They  formed  material  bodies  in 
which  to  imprison  that  portion  of  the 
heavenly  essence  which  they  had  retained, 
and  thus  human  beings  came  into  existence. 
Other  bodies,  as  they  are  formed,  entrap  the 
soaU  which  pervade  all  creation,  and  so  the 
earth  is  populated. 

To  free  these  souls  from  their  corporal 
prisons,  and  complete  the  work  of  separation, 
God,  after  sending  prophets  to  all  nations  to 
prepare  the  way,  sent  His  Son  into  the  world, 
who  taught  mankind  their  true  origin,  and 
showed  by  His  example  how  they  must  live  to 
regain  their  lost  condition.  Since  flesh  is 
essentially  evil,  our  Saviour  did  not  take  a 
real  body,  but  His  body  was  a  phantasm,  and 
His  birth,  sufferings,  and  crucifixion  an 
appearance  only. 

All  souls  must  eventually  become  perfect. 
Those  which  do  not  become  so  during  their 
human  life  will  have  another  opportunity  in 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  those  which 
are  not  purified  by  the  end  of  the  world  will 
be  condemned,  as  a  punishment,  to  act  as 
gaolers  to  the  imprisoned  demons.  Finally, 
when  all  souls  aie  freed,  and  the  separation  of 
good  and  evil  elements  completed,  the  earth 
will  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  its 
remains  will  return  to  the  realms  of  darkness. 
Hanes  was  the  author  of  several  works  in 
Syriac  and  Persian,  of  which  some  parts  are 
still  extant.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
but  admitted  the  New,  together  with  several 
apocryphal  books  which  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaterial  body  of  Christ. 

Manichseism  reached  Rome  about  a.  d.  277, 
fpread  widely,  and  continued  down  to  com- 
paratively modem  times.    The  sect  consisted 


of  two  classes—auditors  and  elect  Their 
hierarchy,  chosen  exclusively  from  the  elect, 
consisted  of  a  leader  and  twelve  '*  masters,'* 
under  whom  were  seventy-two  bishops,  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  His  twelve  apostles,  and 
seventy -two  disciples. 

Iffanipla. — One  of  the  vestments  used  in 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  three  feet  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  of  the 
same  colour  and  make  as  the  stole,  and 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  is  attached  by  a  loop 
to  a  button  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  alb.  This 
vestment  was  formerly  a  handkerchief  held  in 
the  hand,  and  was  probably  used  when 
handling  the  eucharistic  vessels. 

Masure  {lAt  manmta,  **  abiding  place"] 
denotes  in  ancient  law-books  a  house  or 
habitation,  with  or  without  land,  and  later 
was  applied  to  ecclesiastical  residences,  both 
parochial  and  collegiate.  In  Scotland  it  de- 
signates the  resid^ces  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  it  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years  in  England  as  the  name  of  the  houses  of 
Congregational  ministers. 

Mftilgftl,  Hbnry  Lonoubville,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  bom  on  Oct.  6th,  1820.  He 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  class.  He  be- 
came Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College  in  1855, 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1868,  Waynfiete  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  1859,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Ojdord  in  1866. 
Two  years  after  he  succeeded  Dr.  Milman  as 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  died  on  July  3l8t, 
1871.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Mansel's  Bamp- 
ton Lectures,  entitled  Zimits  of  Religious 
Thoughty  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
English  theology.  It  was  an  eager  reitera- 
tion of  the  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  works  Mansel  had  already  edited,  and 
maintained  that  man's  intellect,  being  finite, 
cannot  know  absolute  truth,  but  must  depend 
upon  a  revelation  which  comes  from  without, 
and  which  is  regulative  and  practical.  This 
view  was  immediately  assailed  by  Professor 
Maurice  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  What  is  Revelation  ? 
Mansel  replied  with  much  acrimony,  and  a 
very  bittco:  controversy  began  and  spread 
among  other  writers.  Maurice  contended  that 
Mansel,  by  divorcing  Reason  from  Faith 
destroyed  the  life  of  both;  that  Gkni  does 
reveal,  not  regulative  truths,  but  His  very 
self  to  man.  Certainly  the  doctrine  known  in 
modem  days  as  Agnosticism  is  professedly  an 
acceptance  of  Mansel's  challenge.  He  said, 
"  You  cannot  know  God.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  believe  what  is  told  you  on  miraculous 
evidence."  The  retort  was,  "That  evidence 
is  not  such  as  convinces  us,  and  we  therefore 
reject  it,  and  all  belief  with  it."    But  the 
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belief  that  God  does  speak  directly  to  the 
conscience,  and  that  by  appeals  to  that  con- 
science Christ  brought  conviction,  was  a  living 
faith  ages  before  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  bom', 
and  wi&  outlive  all  such  theories. 

Mansel  was  a  brilliant  logician,  and  was 
also  known  at  Oxford  as  a  clever  satirist  and 
wit.  A  satire  of  his  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
phanes against  the  Pantheism  of  the  Neologian 
writers  had  a  wonderful  success,  and  quota- 
tions from  it  were  on  everjr  one's  tongue. 
His  history  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  was 
edited  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  there  is  a 
L\fe  of  him  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Xant,  Richard  \h.  1776,  d,  1848],  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  in  1828,  to  which 
Dromore  was  added  in  1832,  was  the  son 
of  a  Hampshire  clergyman,  and  grandson  of 
Bingham,  author  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
Mant's  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  work 
he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  D&.  Gbokob 
D'Oyly  [qv.],  was  for  many  years  a  very 
popular  work.  He  also  edited  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  notes,  and  the  Book 
of  Psalms  in  an  English  metrical  version,  and 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

Kantilleta. — A  vestment  worn  in  the 
Roman  Church  by  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
abbots.  When  worn  by  cardinals  it  is  red, 
violet  and  rose-coloured ;  when  by  bishops,  all 
of  one  colour.  It  is  a  garment  made  of  silk 
■  or  wool,  reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  with 
openings  for  the  arms,  and  a  low  collar.  It 
is  worn  over  the  rochet. 

Xanton,  Thomas  [*.  1620,  d.  1677],  was  a 
Nonconformist,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains, 
and  preached  frequently  before  the  Parliament. 
He  looked  favourably  upon  the  Restoration, 
became  one  of  Charles's  chaplains,  and  took 
part  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  was 
deprived  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Puritans,  and  his 
works  are  still  read.  The  best  known  are: 
CXL.  Sermons  on  Psalm  cxix.  ;  and  exposi- 
tions of  James,  Jude,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Isaiah  liii. 

Xannal  [Lat.  manus,  *'  hand "]  was  the 
name  given  to  small  portable  books,  and  be- 
came restricted  to  a  small  treatise  or  a  book 
of  devotion.  The  term  was  specially  applied 
to  a  small  book  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
containing  the  occasional  offices,  as  baptism, 
churching,  marriage,  etc.,  and  also  services 
for  Candlemas,  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 
The  name  is  peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland ; 
abroad  the  book  was  called  offenda^  pastorale^ 
rituaUy  etc. 

Xaniuicrivts  of  the  Scriptures.— 

The  Hebrew  M8S.  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
those  used  in  the  synagogues,  and  private 
copies.     The  former  are  on  skins,  without  the 


vowel  points,  and  there  are  a  great  many  re- 
gulations respecting  these  copies.  The  other 
MSS.  are  in  form  like  other  books ;  all  except 
the  most  modem  are  on  vellum.  There  are 
no  very  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Jews,  when  copies  of  their 
Scriptures  became  worn  out,  buried  them,  lest 
the  material  should  be  employed  for  any 
secular  purpose.  The  oldest  MSS.  known 
do  not  go  back  further  than  the  eighth 
«century. 

The  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  are  all 
on  vellilm,  are  known  as  Uncial  MSS.,  t.^., 
they  are  written  throughout  in  capital  letters. 
Those  in  which  small  letters  are  used  are 
called  CuRSivBS.  The  Uncial  MSS.  are  with- 
out word-divisions  or  punctuations.  The 
age  of  a  MS.  can  be  pretty  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  method 
of  arrangement,  the  nature  of  the  ink  and  of 
the  vellum. 

Both  in  Uncials  and  Cursives  names  of 
frequent  occurrence  are  contracted.  Thus  82 
stands  for  BZ02.  (Gk)d),  K3  for  KTPI02 
(Lord),  nNA  for  nNETMA  (Spirit),  &c  In 
one  passage  a  very  important  controversy 
turns  upon  this  point  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16  our 
version  has  "God  was  manifest."  The  text 
from  which  this  translation  was  made  had 
62.  But  many  copies  have  82,  the  relatiTe 
pronoun  "  which."  The  collation  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  undertaken  by  many  scJiolars,  but  the 
greatest  and  most  important  achievements  in 
this  direction  have  been  wrought  in  oar  own 
century.  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  and  Tre- 
gelles  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  still  is  among 
us  Dr.  Scrivener,  who  has  worked  with  laboor 
and  diligence  in  the  collation  of  the  cursive 
copies,  and  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  have 
recently  published  a  most  painstaldng  recen- 
sion of  the  sacred  text. 

Very  few  MSS.  contain  all  the  books  of 
the  ISew  Testament.  Some  are  copies  of 
particular  books,  some  have  had  leaves  torn 
away.    [Bible,  Canon,  Codex.] 

Kapee,  Walter  [or  Map],  [K  probably  in 
Herefordshire  between  1140  and  1150;  il.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oenturrj.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  became  a  favourite  at  the 
Court  of  King  Henry  II.  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  courtliness  of  manner.  The 
King  sent  him  to  the  Court  of  Louia  VTI.  of 
France,  and  later  on  to  a  Coimcil  held  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  where  Mapes  was 
employed  to  carry  on  a  discussion  with  the 
Waldenses.  On  his  return  to  England  the 
King  showered  ecclesiastical  preferments  upon 
him  ;  he  became  Incumbent  of  Wostbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  other  livings  ;  Canon 
of  St  Paul's  and  of  Salisbury ;  Precentor  c»f 
Lincoln;  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Hi* 
appointment  to   the   last-named  post    took 
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place  in  1196,  and  this  is  the  last  mention 
which  is  to  be  found  of  him.  He  was  a 
constant  companion  of  the  King,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  most  of  his  journeys.  Mapes 
is  celebrated  for  many  literary  works,  and 
bom  his  history  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Kound  Table  most  of  the 
romances  have  been  derived.  His  J>e  Nugis 
Cmalimn  is  a  series  of  historical  sketches, 
written  in  Latin,  of  life  in  Ck)urts  and  mo- 
nasteries, showing  with  great  power  the 
corruptions  of  the  English  Court  and  of  that 
of  fiome.  He  owes  much  of  his  fame  to 
his  satirical  Latin  poems  and  drinking  songs. 

Xarbecke.    [Music] 


rlrazff  Confemnoiii — ^This  name  is 
given  to  the  fifteen  Articles  drawn  up  at  the 
GOEnference  held  at  Marburg  in  1529,  by  the 
wish  of  Philip,  Land^re  of  Hesse,  in  the 
hope  of  settling  the  dispute  which  hcid  arisen 
between  the  divines  of  (Germany  and  Switzer- 
land oonceming-  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Kucharist.  The  principal 
diampions  in  &e  debates  were  Luther,  who 
attacked  CEcolampadius ;  and  Melanchthon, 
who  disputed  with  Zwingle;  other  eminent 
doctors  were  also  present,  l^e  conference 
began  Oct  1st,  and  lasted  four  days.  Me- 
lanichthon  and  Zwingle  were  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
the  emoacy  of  the  Dirine  Word,  and  Original 
^n,  about  which  they  had  had  some  sught 
difference ;  but  on  the  main  question  they  had 
met  to  discuss  (the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Euchanst)  neither  of  the  contending 
parties  could  be  made  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
modify,  their  opinion.  The  G^ermans  main- 
tained the  doctnne  of  Consubstantiation ;  the 
Swiss  that  the  elements  were  simply  memorials 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

An  outln«ak  of  the  sweating  sickness  broke 
up  the  conference  very  hurriedly,  and  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Articles  the  only  unity  of 
sentiment  they  arrived  at  as  regarded  the 
Eucharist  was,  that  ''the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  a  sacrament  of  the  true  bod^  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  'spiritual 
eating'  of  that  body  is  the  primary  condition 
required;"  but  they  could  not  determine 
"  wheth^  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  present  bodily  in  the  bread  and  wine." 
Lother  shortly  afterwards  drew  up  for  the 
Protestant  Alliance  a  confession  of  faith  on 
the  baas  of  the  Marburg  Articles,  but  with 
additions  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 


_  _  J  Fetrus  db.  Bishop  of  Conserans, 
1643  ;  Archbishop  of  Paris,  1661  [6.  at  Qant, 
B^am,  1594  ;  d,  at  Paris,  1662],  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1639  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  Councillor  of 
State.  In  1641  he  wrote  a  book  on  the 
h'beities  of  the  GaUican  Church  {fie  ameordia 
Mccrdotii  ei  imperii  »eu  de  liberttUibut  Eeeletia 


Gallieanat),  which  gave  such  offence  to  the 
Pope  that  when  Marca  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Conserans,  the  Pope  refused  for 
eight  years  to  allow  him  to  be  consecrated, 
when  Marca  retracted.  Besides  his  book  on 
the  Grallican  liberties,  Marca  wrote  De  Eucha* 
ristia,.  De  Cofuiantinopolitana  JPatriareha,  Dis~ 
sertationea  Jbathuma,  Optueula,  and  a  History 
of  Beam, 

Xaxealla. — ^One  of  the  illustrious  women 
who  lived  under  the  tuition  of  St.  Jerome. 
She  became  a  widow  seven  months  after  her 
marriage,  and  thenceforward  lived  a  re- 
tired life.  She  strongly  opposed  the  Origen- 
ists,  who  appeared  in  Home  at  that  time,  and 
was  consulted  as  a  theologian.  In  one  of 
his  works  St.  Jerome  says  "  It  is  easy  to 
collect  the  virtue  and  quality  of  the  mistress 
by  that  of  the  scholars  who  were  educated  by 
her."    She  died  in  409, 

XarceUiails. — The  followers  of  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  bishop  of  Ancjrra  in  the 
fourth  century.  Marcellus  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the.  Arians,  but  in  refuting 
Asterius,  founder  of  the  Semi-Arian  school, 
he  fell  into  the  SabeUian  heresy,  and  in  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
he  lost  sight  of  the  personal  distinction 
between  them.  Eusebius,  of  Csesarea,  wrote 
two  works  against  him,  and  in  336  a  Council 
was  held  at  Constantinople,  at  which  Mar- 
cellus was  deposed.  At  the  Council  of  Sardica 
he  was  acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated, 
but  his  views  were  developed  by  his  pupil 
Photinus,  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  Photi- 
NIANS  [q.v.]. 

Xarciaa,  Empekob  op  the  East. — On 
the  death  of  llieodosius  in  450,  his  sister,  Pul- 
cheria,  became  Empress  in  her  own  right,  and 
gave  her  hand  in  marriagpe  to  Marcian,  then  a 
senator.  Marcian  strongly  supported  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  recalled  the  bishops  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  pseudo-Council  of 
Ephesus  (the  Latrocinium^,  but  left  the 
question  of  reinstating  them  m  their  sees  to  be 
determined  in  a  general  Council.  This  Council 
was  held  at  Chalcedon  in  a.i).  451.  Marcian 
gave  his  consent  and  support  to  its  enact- 
ments, and  enforced  them  by  several  edicts. 
He  died  at  Constantinople  a.d.  457. 

Marftiftn.  the  founder  of  the  Maroionite 
heresy,  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Being  excommunicated 
by  his  father,  it  has  been  said  for  immorality, 
but  more  probably  for  heretical  views,  he 
went  to  Rome ;  but  the  Church  there  refused 
to  receive  him,  and  he  attached  himself  to 
the  heretic  Cerdo.  Tertullian  states  that  he 
afterwards  repented  of  his  errors,  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  readmission  to  the  Church,  on 
condition  that  he  reclaimed  all  whom  he  had 
led  astray ;  but  that  death  overtook  him  while 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  this  condition.    But  in 
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this  story  Tertullian  probably  oonfounds 
Maroion  with  his  master  Cerdo. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
Mardon's  real  opinions,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  as  follows : — He 
taught  that  there  were  two  eternal  principles, 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Creator, 
or  Demiurg^.  The  latter  was  by  nature  evil, 
and  created  the  world,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Law,  and  the  Gkxl  of  the  Jews;  the 
former  was  the  author  of  the  Gk>8pel,  and 
sent  His  son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  Holding 
that  the  body,  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge, 
was  necessarily  evil,  he  denied  the  truth  of 
our  Lord's  incarnation,  maintaining  that 
Christ's  body  was  a  phantasm  only,  l^e  the 
bodies  assumed  b^  angels  when  they  appeared 
to  men.  This  opinion  he  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  such  texts  as :  *'  He  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  sef vant,"  i.^.,  he  taught  the  ap- 
pearanee,  as  against  the  reality.  Hence  also  he 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  a  judgment  to  come. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  it  came  from  the 
evil  principle,  he  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
entirely,  and  published  a  book  of  "Anti- 
theses," in  which  he  contrasted  the  precepts 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Testament,  in  principle,  he 
received,  but  it  was  altered  and  mutimted  to 
suit  his  particular  views,  and  reduced  to  two 
divisions :  (1)  The  Gospel,  which  was  a  com- 
pilation founded  mainly  on  St.  Luke's,  and 
(2)  the  Epistles,  ten  in  number.  He  defended 
these  emendations  on  the  ground  that  the 
ori^nal  text  had  become  corrupt,  a  statement 
which  appeared  the  more  plausible  from  the 
number  of  spurious  Gospels,  etc,  then  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  Marcionites  became  very  numerous,  as 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  works  written 
against  them,  as  well  as  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  Justin.  Constantino,  in  326, 
issued  an  edict  against  these  and  other 
heretics,  and  Theoaoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus, 
tells  us  that  he  converted  ten  thousand  of 
them.  Their  doctrine  of  the  evil  nature  of 
the  body  led  them  to  practise  fasting  and  self- 
denial,  and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  exclude 
married  persons  from  the  sacraments,  deny- 
ing salvation  to  all  but  the  unmarried.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  undergone  martyrdom 
for  their  religion. 

Maroonans. — A  sect  of  Gnosticsfounded 
by  Marcus,  a  pupil  of  Valentinus.  Marcus 
is  called  by  Irenaaus,  Marcus  the  Magician, 
and  seems  to  have  associated  magic^  arts 
"with  the  rites  of  Christianity.  The  Marco- 
sians  had  many  apocryphal  books  which  they 
held  for  canonical,  and  from  which  they 
selected  fabulous  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ,  still  said  to  be  in  use  among  the 
Greek  monks.  Marcus  used  two  kinds  of 
baptism — a  physical  baptism  for  the  pardon  of 


sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurge,  and  a  pneumatical  bap- 
tism, by  which  the  spiritual  nature  attained 
to  self -consciousness  and  to  perfection,  enter- 
ing into  fellowship  with  the'^Ieroma.  The 
Marcosians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
practise  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction. 
They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a  large 
sect,  and  were  probably  absorbed  into  the 
Valsntinians  [q.v.]. 

MaroiiB  Anrelius  Antoniniu 
Venui,  Roman  Emperor,  succeeded  his 
father-in-law,  Antoninus  Pius,  in  161.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  wrote 
some  Rejections  which  breathe  a  deep  piety. 
He  was  the  best  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors, 
though  in  his  reign  the  Christians  suffered 
a  bitter  persecution,  Justin  Martyr  being  one 
of  its  victims.  This  persecution  was  not  the 
result  of  cruelty  but  of  conviction ;  the  Em- 
perors, as  conservators  of  the  State,  must  put 
down  those  who,  from  whatever  motives,  were 
to  all  appearance  working  for  tlie  subversaon 
of  it.  I^ofessor  F.  D.  Maurice  gives  us  this 
estimate  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  character  [EecU" 
aiattical  History y  page  350]  :  "  I  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius — ^his  genuine  unaffected  piety,  as 
well  as  his  desire  of  upholding  the  State 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  care — tiutt 
led  him  to  feel  more  strongly,  and  act  mors 
severely,  against  the  Christians  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  No  one  felt  more  keenly 
and  bitterly  than  he  did  the  decay  of  moral 
strength  among  his  people;  few  saw  more 
clearly  that  moral  strength  must  be  groonded 

upon  faith  in  the  invisible If  his 

subjects  had  lost  so  much  of  thdr  faith  in  the 
gods  already,  so  much  of  their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  what  a  crime  it  must  be  to  make 
them  more  irreligious  still !  to  take  from  them 
the  sanctions  upon  which  their  conduct  de- 
nuded !  Were  not  the  Christians  doing  this  ? 
Were  tiiey  not  teaching  citizens  and  even 
slaves  to  despise  the  godsf  What  a  duty 
must  it  be  for  him  to  do  all  that  in  him.  lay  to 
stop  such  an  infection,  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  internal  life  of  the  Empire,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  its  extco-nal 
machinery !  So,  I  believe,  he  reasoned,  and 
such  reasoning  led  him  to  be  a  persecutor.  . 
.  .  He  was  not  a  superstitious  man ;  he 
laboiu*ed  hard  to  deliver  himself  from  soper- 
stition,  and  to  preserve  at  once  an  awe,  and  an 
affection,  for  the  Divine  Power.  He  thou^t, 
as  most  statesmen  and  philosophers  do,  that 
the  common  people  must  be  superstitions  in 
order  to  be  moral ;  that  fear  of  the  future  must 
be  the  chief  means  of  keeping  them  right." 

Whenever  any  national  calamity  be^  the 
country,  it  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  who  were  indignant  at  the  toleration  of 
a  new  religion,  and  an  earthquake,  famine,  at 
pestilence  conld  only  be  removed  by  the 
shedding  of  Christian' blood.    Thus,  when,  in 
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166,  LuduB  Yeros,  the  colleague  of  Marcus, 
retomed  from  hiB  Parthian  campaign,  his 
aoldiers  brought  back  a  pestilential  disorder 
of  great  malignity  which  raged  several  years, 
and  ia  169  &ere  was  an  inundation  of  the 
Tiber:  both  were  risited  on  the  Christians. 
The  legend  of  the  Thukdbbino  Lboion  [q.v.] 
makes  him  to  be  changed  in  his  views,  but 
probably  his  animosity  to  Christianity  lasted 
till  his  death.    [Pb&bbcutions.] 

Kaarciui  Su^eniciis. — One  of  the  stout- 
est upholders  of  the  Oreek  Church  against  Papal 
claims.  He  was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  tausht  rhetoric  for  some  time, 
WIS  elected  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  chosen 
u  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Council 
of  Ferrara,  1438,  at  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
between  them  were  concerning  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ue  Pri- 
macy of  the  Pope.  A  formula  of  union  was 
drawn  up  and  subscribed  July,  1439,  Marcus 
being  almost  the  only  one  to  refuse.  On  his 
return  to  the  East  he  continued  to  write  against 
the  Council  and  the  Latins  till  his  dea^  in 
1447.  Among  his  works  are  a  tract  on  the 
Consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  epistles  against 
the  Uitinclaims,  two  circular  letters  addressed 
to  all  Christendom  against  the  Council,  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  a  tract  concerning  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc. 

XargolioutlL,  Mosbs  [b.  1820,  d.  1881], 
was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  but  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  became  Vicar  of 
littie  Linf  ord,  Bucks.  He  wrote  The  Foetry 
ajtht  Fimtaieueh,  The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adapts 
Mf  0/JStistiHy  Jewish  FetitionSf  etc. 

Mariolatry. — Of  the  worship  of  the 
jnother  of  our  Lord  there  is  no  trace  either 
in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries.  In  the  earliest  Church  hymns 
tiisre  is  no  hint  of  it.  Daniel's  Thesaurus, 
s  collection  of  Greek  hymns  dating  from 
the  third  century  to  the  twelfth,  only  has 
tw(^  and  these  are  confessedly  of  late  date. 
Ia  Uie  festival  of  ^e  Greek  Church  com- 
OMDorating  the  Epiphany  of  Christ  as  God 
9i  His  Baptism  there  is,  of  course,  no  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was 
timmgh  that  of  the  Nativity  that  error  first 
^!an  to  creep  in.  When  the  Council  of 
£phesQs  had  troly  decided  that  Christ  is  not 
^▼ided,  and  therefore  that  the  Virgin  might 
be  called  Theotokos,  opportunity  was  given  for 
those  of  the  truth,  and  one  title  after  another 
began  to  be  lavished  upon  her:  <*  Surpassingly 
holy,;*  "All  holy,"  "Lady."  "Queen."  It 
WIS,  in  fact,  overlooked  that  the  glory  of  the 
Incarnation  lay  in  its  wonderful  condescension, 
sod  that  the  glory  of  all  connected  with  Christ 
lay  solely  and  exclusively  in  what  ffe  is. 
The  Evangelist  had  declared  as  much  when 


he  pointedly  traced  the  genealogy  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  through  Bahab,  and  through 
"  her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Uriah." 

Another  source  of  the  worship  of  Mary 
is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  monasticism : 
the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  became 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  "Ever  Virgin." 
Christendom  came  to  regard  its  pattern  life, 
not  as  found  in  the  home  of  Nazareth,  in  holy 
wedded  love  and  parental  care,  but  in  the 
solitary  life  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the 
early  Latin  hymns  which  sang  her  praise 
dwelt  on  her  virginity,  that  was  **  the  birth 
which  became  Grod."  Still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  one  of  the  Ambrosian  hymns 
is  addressed  to  her.  Scripture  failing  to  fur- 
nish material  for  adoration,  fancy  supplied 
its  place,  and  invented  the  stories  of  her  Ln- 
maculate  Conception  and  of  her  Assumption, 
and  out  of  these  was  created  a  new  worship — 
the  worship  of  a  great  goddess,  unknown  to 
Scripture  or  to  history.  Figures  were  made 
of  her,  decked  in  vulgar  gold  and  tawdry 
finery,  and  before  them  were  x>oured  out 
prayers  as  to  one  comprising  in  herself  all 
that  was  beneficent  in  man,  all  that  was 
tender  and  pure  in  woman,  all  that  is  gracious 
in  God.  As  a  consequence  it  followed  that 
God  was  robbed  of  His  true  glory.  The 
compassion  and  infinite  tenderness  which  the 
Gospels  reveal  in  Christ  were  taken  from  Him, 
and  He  was  only  thought  of  as  a  stem  and 
avenging  Judge.  The  love  of  the  Father  was 
forgotten  in  that  of  the  mother;  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Comforter,  in  those  of  "  our  Lady 
of  Pity,"  "our  Lady  of  Good  Help,"  "Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows."  The  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  were  placed  in  some  distant  heaven 
where  they  took  little  concern  of  the  affairs  of 
earth,  where  they  were  worshipped  indeed 
with  formal  worship ;  but  the  heartfelt  worship 
of  friend  speaking  to  friend  was  kept  for  the 
mighty  mother,  whose  intercession  was  all 
powerful,  whose  help  was  always  ready.  Thus 
the  rise  and  development  of  Mariolatry  were 
simultaneous  with  an  obscuration  of  the  true 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  that 
truly  human  nature  in  the  Saviour  which  the 
human  heart  craves  for,  and  which  is  the  true 
preservative  against  errors  of  this  kind. 

Xark.  Bishop  of  Arethxjsa. — One  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  Arians  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Sirmium  in  862,  and  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  confession  of  faith  made 
there,  and  afterwards  on  several  occasions  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  defence  of  Arianism. 
It  is  said  that  he  saved  Julian's  life  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  not- 
withstanding which  service  he  was  put  to 
death  when  Julian  came  to  the  throne  for 
having  pulled  down  a  heathen  temple. 
He  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  tossed  in 
the  air,  and  caught  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
points  of  their  swords,  and  finally,  after  being 
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covered  all  over  with  honey,  was  tied  to  a 
post  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  flies.  On 
account  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  he  has  never  been 
canonised,  nor  reckoned  as  one  of  the  martyrs. 

Mark  of  Sphesns.    [Habcus  Euobni- 

cus.] 

Mark's  Day,  St. — A  festival  celebrated 
on  April  25th,  m  honour  of  the  Evangelist. 
St.  Mark  was  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  probably  converted  by  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  travels  as  interpreter 
and  amanuensis.  St.  Mark,  being  sent  into 
Egypt  by  the  Apostle,  founded  a  Christian 
Church  at  Alexandria,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  bishop.  It  is  said  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  £aster  time  in  the  year  68. 

Marlorat,  Auousttin,  was  bom  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  in  Lorraine,  in  1506.  He  was  educated 
in  an  Augustinian  convent,  became  a  Friar 
in  1524,  and  nine  years  after  was  made  Prior 
of  a  monastery  at  Bourges,  where  he  became 
well  known  as  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great 
preacher ;  but  in  1535  he  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  and  fled  to  Greneva.  He  became  a 
preaclier  near  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Vevey  in  Switzerland. 
Afterwards,  being  recalled  to  France,  he  be- 
came minister  at  Paris  and  at  Rouen.  Jn  the 
latter  town  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants,  and  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy 
in  March,  1562,  they  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  established  their  own  religion.  In 
October  the  town  was  recaptured  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Marlorat  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  burnt  in  front  of  his 
own  church  by  order  of  Montmorency  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Marlorat  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and 
the  New  Testament,  parts  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Maronites.  — A  community  of  Syrian 
Christians  whose  head-quarters  is  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  say  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  monk  named  Maro,  who  col- 
lected a  number  of  followers  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  placed  them  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Orontes,  wnich  he  named  after  himiself.  In 
the  seventh  century  this  sect  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  opposition  by  the  Greek 
Church,  to  take  refuge  in  Lebanon,  and  so 
this  name  was  taken  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  mountains.  In  many  respects  their 
ritual  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  they  pre- 
served their  individuality  and  independence. 
But  during  the  Crusades  tiiey  established  some 
sort  of  relations  with  the  Latin  Church,  and 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  formally 
joined  the  Roman  Communion,  and  consented 
to  be  under  the  government  of  the  Pope. 
But  even  so  they  obtained  certain  rights 
of  their  own,  such  as  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  marriage  of  their  dergyf  and  the 


Mass  in  their  own  Temacular.  Pope  * 
Gregory  founded  a  monastery  on  the  Quirinal 
Mount  at  Rome,  and  attached  to  it  a  college 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Maronites.  Yoaths 
are  educated  there  by  the  Jesuits,  and  then  < 
sent  to  their  own  country.  They  have  tiieir 
patriarch,  archbishop,  bishops,  and  aboat  150 
curates ;  but  the  population  is  so  oppressed  by 
the  Turks  that  all  the  clergy  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  living.  They  now  say  Mass  in 
Latin,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel,  which 
is  read  in  Arabic,  the  common  language  of  the 
people.  Their  population  is  now  about  200,000. 
Every  man  is  armed,  and  their  army  was  in 
great  perfection  at  one  time.  In  1860,  how- 
ever, Uiey  were  attacked  by  the  Druses  [q.v.], 
a  tribe  Hvinig  near  them',  and  although  far 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  their  invaders, 
their  capital  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred.  Thev  are  a  fine-looking  people, 
and  very  hospitable,  especially  towards  Euro- 
peans. 

Marot,  Cl£mbnt,  religiouB  poet,  waa 
bom  at  Cahors  in  1495.  He  lived  at  the 
Court  of  Frands  I.,  and  was  a  favourite  with 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre;  but  fell  into 
disgrace,  and,  turning  Calvinist,  went  to 
Geneva.  He  soon  returned  to  Lyons,  abjured 
Calvinism,  and  served  under  Frands  L  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1535.  He  after- 
wards began  to  translate  |>salms  into  French, 
which  became  very  popular  at  the  Court,  and 
he  was  called  *'the  prince  of  poets  and  th/e 
poet  of  princes."  He  has  left  his  name  to  a 
style  of  poetry  called  Marotique.  Hie  first 
eiution  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1541, 
and  dedicated  to  the  King  and  the  ladies 
of  France.  A  second  edition,  with  a  preface 
by  Calvin,  appeared  in  1543 ;  but  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne,  and  Marot  retired 
to  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1544. 

Marriage.— When  Christ  came  on  eutit 
marriage  had  come  to  be  regarded  amonf^ 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  merely  a  dvil  contract ; 
and  in  consequence  divorce  was  easily  to  be 
procured.  Christ  taught  the  sac^edne88  c^  tlie 
marriage  bond ;  and  forbade  divorce,  except 
on  the  ground  of  adultery.  HenoE^orth  all 
marriages  were  considered,  like  that  of  onr  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  as  sanctioned  by  God 
Himself.  St.  Paul  compares  the  marriagie 
bond  to  the  union  between  Cluist  and  BUa 
Church :  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Chorch  matri- 
mony has  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  rite, 
performed  in  the  sight  of  Gh>d.  Tliue  ^ 
Ignatius  writes,  **  It  becomes  those  who  many, 
and  those  that  are  given  in  marriage,  to  take 
this  yoke  upon  them  with  the  consent  or  the 
direction  of  the  Church,  that  their  marriage 
may  be  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  not 
their  own  lusts."  TertuUian  says,  "How 
shall  I  snffidently  set  forth  the  happiness  of 
the  marriage  which  the  Church  brings  aboat 
by  her  procurement,  which  the  Eoc^uu-iat 
confirms,  which  angels   report  when  doone^ 
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and  the  Father  ratifies.'*  In  sach  pas- 
agea  we  have  recorded  the  oommenoement 
of  that  ecclesiastical  control  in  domestic 
iSain  which  the  Church  early  began  to 
exerdae.  But  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  religions  fervour  began  to  cool 
and  discipline  to  grow  lax,  some  Chris- 
tians were  married  by  the  civil  power,  with- 
out any  religious  ceremony:  and  as  this 
practice  in  after  ages  showeid  a  tendency  to 
increase,  laws  were  passed  both  in  the  East 
I  [A.D.  900]  and  West  [a.d.  8001  ordaining 
that  marriages  be  contracted  as  religious  cere- 
[  monies  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  and 
I  that  a  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was 
i  to  follow  the  marriage  rite.  This  law,  al- 
though frequently  ignored,  as  far  as  the 
Eucharist  was  concerned,  continued  in  force 
in  England  until  the  Commonwealth,  when 
marriage  was  declared  by  the  State  to  be 
merely  a  civil  contract.  At  the  Bestoration, 
the  reli^ous  character  of  the  marriage  rite 
I  was  again  recognised  by  the  civil  law ;  and 
the  present  Rubric,  advising  a  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  was  added  to  the 
marriage  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  A  change  in  the  English  law  of 
maniage  was  made  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
Win.  IV.  c.  85,  whereby  marriages  might 
he  performed  in  three  ways,  viz. :  either 
in  the  parish  church  ;  or  in  some  regis- 
tered place  of  worship ;  or  in  the  registrar's 
office,  without  any  religious  ceremony.  The 
Qiurch  of  England,  while  recognising  the 
validity  of  the  last-mentioned,  yet  by  her 
teaching  strongly  disapproves  of  them.  More- 
over, in  1868,  a  Royal  Commission  reported 
Ihat  ''It  is  both  the  wisdom  and  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  associate  its  legislation  with 
the  religious  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
nnction  of  a  religious  ceremony  for  the 
naniage  contract."  The  percentage  of  civil 
marriages  is  very  small;  in  1878  it  was  11-6, 
while  that  of  marriages  performed  in  places 
fif  worship  was  88*4. 

Mmrriagg  Laws. — In  all  civilised  countries 
laws  have  been  passed  regulating  marriage. 
These  laws  have  oiffered  in  different  countries 
and  at  different  times,  but  their  object  has 
heen  identical — ^viz. :  to  prevent  incest,  and 
to  guard  against  injury  either  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  or  to  individuals.  The 
Jewish  code  is  contained  in  Leviticus  xviii. 
It  is  on  this  chapter  that  ''The  table  of 
kindred  and  affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are 
related  are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  our 
laws  to  marry  together,"  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  is  founded.  Of  late  years  a 
great  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  pro- 
hibition to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
The  argument  from  Scripture  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  heat  upon  both  sides,  and 
many  good  men  have  been  found  upon  each 
side  of  it :  the  moral  and  social  argument  also 
adaito  of  being  very  strongly  stated  upon  \ 


both  sides,  and  at  the  last  division  upon  the 
subject  even  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Lords  was  very  nearly  equally  divided.  Such 
marriages  are  at  the  present  time  legal  in  all 
the  British  colonies,  in  most  Protestant  Con- 
tinental nations,  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  passing  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  in  1836  has  led  to  considerable 
misconception :  it  has  been  held  by  some 
that  that  Act  first  rendered  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  unlawful,  they  being 
previously  lawful ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Previous,  to  that  Act,  such  marriages  could 
not  be  declared  invalid  until  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  had  pronounced  sentence  upon  them; 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  simply  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  sentence  of  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  declared  all  such  unions  to  be 
void,  and  their  offspring  illegitimate. 

The  Roman  code,  as  regards  marriage, 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  Levitical  law : 
an  innovation  was  made  legalisinp^  marriage 
with  a  brother's  daughter,  but  this  was  done 
to  enable  Claudius  to  marry  his  niece,  Agrip- 
pina,  and  was  never  received  with  favour  by 
the  people.  Marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's 
Bister  and  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
were  admissible.  When  the  Emperors  became 
Christians  the  Roman  law  of  marriage  was 
brought  into  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
feeling.  Constantius,  in  339,  forbade,  under 
a  penalty  of  death,  marriage  with  a  niece; 
and,  in  354,  forbade  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  and  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife.  This  continued  to  be  the 
dvil  law  of  the  Empire,  though  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  infringed  it  by  manying 
successively  two  sisters.  Marriages  between 
first  cousins  were  forbidden  by  the  eeu'liest 
Roman  law;  were  subsequently  considered 
lawful,  but  were  condemned  by  Theodosius 
in  384;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  they  were  sanctioned  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  about  A.D.  527,  marriage  was  for- 
bidden between  a  sponsor  and  a  godchild,  on 
the  ground  of  spiritual  relationship.  The 
Church  in  various  Councils  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  law,  and  extended  its  application : 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  marriages  were  for- 
bidden between  sponsors  and  the  godchild,  or 
its  parents;  between  the  baptiser  and  the 
baptised,  or  parents  of  the  baptised ;  between 
the  presenter  for  confirmation  and  the  can- 
didate, or  parents  of  the  candidate. 

Second  marriages  were  regarded  as  invalid 
by  the  Novatianist  and  Montanist  heresies : 
but  the  Church  in  the  8th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  condemned  the  Novatian 
opinion.  Marriages  between  Christians  and 
unbelievers  were  forbidden  by  the  early 
Church,  which  refused  to  solOTmise  such 
marriages,  though  it  did  not  dispute  their 
validity;  resort  had,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
made  to  the  civil  power.    There  have  been 
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BOTeral  notable  instancee  of  such  unions  being 
the  means  of  gn^eat  good ;  e.g,  Monica,  Queens 
Bertha  and  Ethelburga,  and  Clothilda,  who 
were  all  married  to  unbelievers. 

From  very  early  times  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages  marriages  were  not  solemnised  on 
Sundays,  or  on  fasts  and  vigils.  The  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  was  that 
marriages  are  not  to  take  place  from  Advent 
to  Epiphany,  or  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  the 
Octave  of  Easter.  In  England  the  law  of 
the  country  allows  marriages  on  any  day  in 
the  year.  The  morning  was  originally  the 
time  for  marriage,  because  the  parties  were 
to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  fasting. 
The  hours  for  marriage  in  this  country  have, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  been  extended  from 
8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  the  laws  of  Cblibact 
and  Divorce  see  under  those  heads.  The 
principal  marriaice  ceremonies  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  heathen  customs ;  they  were : 
the  arrluBy  or  espousal  gifts,  an  eamoHt  or  pledge 
that  marriage  should  be  completed ;  the  ring, 
betokening  fidelity;  the  dowry,  the  sum  of 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  bride. 
All  these  took  place  at  the  betrothal.  In  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
an  oblation,  or  offering,  was  made  by  the 
contracting  parties ;  the  benediction  is  given 
by  the  priest :  the  bride  is  veiled,  as  a  sign 
that  she  confines  herself  to  her  husband ;  the 
veil  was  in  some  Eastern  countries  a  jMirt  of 
the  ordinary  dress  of  married  women.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  whole  ceremony  is  called 
**  the  veiling " ;  while  in  the  West  it  was 
known  as  **  the  crowning,"  from  the  custom 
of  placing  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  newly, 
married.  Other  ceremonies  were  the  joining 
of  hands  and  the  giving  of  a  kiss. 

Marriott,  Charles,  B.D.  [b,  1810,  d, 
1857],  an  Oxford  divine  of  the  Tractarian 
School.  He  was  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  succeeded 
Newman  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary *s ;  was  j  oint  editor 
of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  and  author  of 
several  theological  treatises.  Dr.  Newman 
makes  a  very  touching  allusion  to  him  in  the 
account  of  lus  joining  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Marriott,  Wharton  Booth  [b.  1825,  d. 
1871],  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College, 
author  of  Veatiarium  Anglieanum^  a  work  upon 
Church  vestments ;  and  also  articles  in  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of  Christian  Biography  and  An- 
tiquities. 


Marrow  Controversy. 
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Marsden,  Sakuel  f^.  1764,  d.  1838],  was 
brought  up  as  a  Wesieyan,  but  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  1794  went  out  to 
Australia  as  Chaplain  to  the  penal  colony.  He 
applied  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
help,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  He  was  joined  by 
two  laymen,  William  Hill  and  John  King, 
and  the  three  together  founded  a  mission  in 
New  Zealand. 


Marsh,  Herbert  [b.  1757,  d.  1839],  wsi 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  Fellow  and  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  was  made  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  in  1816,  and  of  Peterborough  in  1819. 
Bishop  Maish  revived  the  ruridecanal  office  in 
his  diocese,  and  rendered  it  very  useful  by 
conferences  in  which  both  laymen  and  clerics 
take  part,  and  pf  which  the  bishop  is  the  pre- 
sident. This  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
Diocesan  Confereuces,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  exerting  so  considerable  an  influence. 
Bishop  Marsh's  writings,  thoughlarg^ly  super- 
seded by  later  works,  are  very  valuable  for 
two  reasons :  they  are  learned  and  calm  of 
judgment;  and  secondly,  they  direct  the  way 
towards  a  better  criticism  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  They  are :  The  Authenticity  of  the 
Five  Booki  of  Moeea ;  Lectures  on  the  Criti" 
eism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  ;  Introduc' 
tion  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  a  translation 
of  Michaelis*s  Introduction  to  the  New  TeatO' 
ment.  One  act  of  the  Bishop  exposed  him  to 
severe  criticism.  He  was  a  determined  oppo- 
nent of  Calvinism,  and  he  drew  up  a  sales  of 
test  questions  to  be  put  to  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  for  which  Sydney  Smith  attacked 
him  vehemently  in  the  Edmburgh  Maview. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  one  of  the  Smeo- 
tymnuans  [Calaxt,  Edmund],  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  also  assisted  greatly  in  drawing 
up  a  catalogue  of  fundamental  doctrines  as  a 
basis  of  toleration,  and  was  made  a  Tryer.  He 
died  in  1655,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  his  remains  were  removed  at  the 
Bestoration.  His  sermons  are  very  eloquent. 
The  chief  are  Reformation  and  Desolation^ ' 
Sacred  Panegyrics,  Of  the  Baptising  of  Infants^ 
Bight  Understanding  of  the  Times.  He  also 
wrote  A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism, 

Marshall,  Rbv.  T.  W.  M.,  English 
clergyman,  and  Roman  Catholic  convert  [6. 
1816,  d,  18771.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of 
Swallowdiffe,  Wilts,  but  joined  the  Roman 
Church  in  1848.  Before  doing  so  he  wrote 
a  learned  work.  Notes  on  the  Catholic  Episeo" 
pate.  Afterwards  he  became  an  Inspector  of 
Schools.  His  History  of  Christian  Missions 
is  much  valued  by  his  co-religionistB. 

Marshman,  Joshua  [b.  1768,  d.  1837), 
a  great  missionary,  was  a  Baptist  Until  his 
twenty-sixth  year  he  was  a  weaver,  then  be- 
came a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1799  sailed  for 
India  with  Mr.  Ward,  his  wife,  and  two  others, 
and  joined  William  Carey  [Carkt,  Wiuxam] 
at  Serampore.  Here  he  laboured  for  nesiriy 
forty  years.  In  1800  he  and  Mrs.  Marshman 
opened  two  boarding  schools,  the  proceeds  of 
which  amounted  to  £1,000  per  annum,  and 
afterwards  to  £2.000.  He  devoted  this,  how- 
ever, to  the  support  of  the  mission,  kee^ping 
only  £200  hiiDoelf.    With  the  help  of  Garej: 
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and  Ward,  he  opened  a  college  for  the  instruc- 
tioa  of  the  natives.  He  edited  native  and 
Enghah  papers,  and  published  a  Chinese 
Tenion  of  the  Bible,  ana  a  key  to  the  Chinese 
language.    [See  fuither  under  Missions.] 

Maxtiaiiayy  John,  a  Benedictine  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Sever 
Cap,  in  the  diocese  of  Aire,  in  Gascony,  a.d. 
1647,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1717.  He  was 
admitted  Benedictine  at  Toulouse  in  August, 
1668.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Scriptural  criticism,  and 
pabUshed  a  new  edition  of  St.  Jerome's  works 
in  five  volumes,  about  which  he  had  disputes 
with  Richard  Simon  and  other  writers.  In 
two  books  against  Father  Pezron  he  de- 
fend^ the  authenticity  and  chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  published  the  old  Latin  version  of  St. 
Mattihew's  Gospel,  with  French  notes ;  his- 
torical tracts  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  canonical  books ;  a  treatise  of  the  books 
witiiin  the  Canon ;  a  tract  for  expounding  the 
Holy  Scripture ;  St.  Jerome's  life,  and  three 
padters  of  this  Father  translated  into  French 
'with  notes ;  an  analytical  harmony  of  a  great 
many  obscure  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
an  Enay  on  Translation ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  notes  taken  whoUy  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, in  two  volumes. 

Xaztin  Marprelate  Controversy. 

occasioned  by  the  pubUcation,  in  1688  and 
1589,  of  a  series  of  seven  tracts,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  Martin  Mar- 
pnkte^  GtntlemaHy  who  is  supposed  to  have 
Ijeei  Henry  Barrowe.  The  author  attacked 
the  Kngliab  prelacy  with  mudi  wit  and 
vigour,  and  the  tracts  had  a  wide  circulation, 
Md  gave  rise  to  a  storm  of  controversy, 

Xartm,  Popes.    [Popes.] 

Xartin,  St.,  Bishop  of  Braga,  in  Por- 
tngal,  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
horn  in  Pannonia,  took  leave  of  his  country 
when  young,  and  traveUed  into  Palestine ; 
from  hence  xnade  a  voyage  into  Galicia,  where 
1^  converted  Theodemirus,  an  Arian  prince ; 
snd  having  been  some  time  Abbot  of  Dumes, 
war  Braga,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal 
Chair.  He  probably  died  in  580,  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  Church  on  March 
30th.  Among  his  works  are  Formula  vita 
^^x^ftUe;  De  Moribus,  a  tract  consisting  of  a 
wrifiB  of  maxims  gathered  from  various 
sources,  which  may  contain  some  of  Seneca's 
l<ttt  works ;  a  collection  of  twenty-five  canons 
PMsed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  etc. 

Martin.,  St.,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  bom 
at  Sabaria,  in  Hungary,  about  316.  While 
yet  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Pa  via,  where 
he  was  educated.  He  from  infancy  wished  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Chorch,  though  his 
parents  were  idolaters,  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  became  a  catechumen.  In  331  an  order 
iras  issued  that  all  soldiers'  sons  should  bear 


arms.  Martin's  father  was  a  miUtary  tribune, 
and  the  saint  was  forced  to  give  up  his  hopes 
of  entering  the  Church,  and  became  a  soldier. 
He  was  baptised  and  preserved  his  innocence 
in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  After  several  years'  service  he 
quitted  the  camp,  and  went  to  St.  Hilary  of 
Pdctiers,  who  wished  to  ordain  him  deacon, 
but,  not  being  able  to  conquer  his  humility, 
made  him  exorcist.  He  retired  into  a 
monastery  in  Milan,  and  in  360  founded  the 
first  in  France  at  Locodagum,  now  licug^. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles. 
In  371  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours.  He  re- 
sided at  first  near  the  church,  but  afterwards 
retired  to  a  monastery  two  miles  off,  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  which  belongs 
to  the  Cong^gation  of  St.  Maur.  He  showed 
great  zeal  for  the  Church  by  overthrowing 
the  ancient  pagan  temples  in  his  diocese, 
and  erecting  chim^es  in  their  place.  He  died 
Nov.  11th,  397,  and  his  fame  must  have  spread 
with  marveUous  rapidity,  for  the  church  of 
San  Martino  in  Monte,  in  Rome,  existed 
within  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  was 
dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  best  known  of  the  legends  about  St. 
Martin  is,  that  when  a  soldier  he  divided  his 
cloak  with  a  naked  beggar.  This  cloak  was 
for  long  one  of  the  most  valued  of  French 
relics,  and  was  carried  as  a  banner  in  war.  It 
is  said  that  the  word  **  chapel,"  French  ehapelle^ 
is  derived  from  *'cape,"  French  ehap$,  meaning 
the  tent  in  which  St.  Martin's  cloak  was 
preserved,  and  that  *' chaplain"  or  ehapelain  is 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it. 

]Carihrn»  Henrt,  a  gpreat  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Iruro,  1781,  the  son  of  a  miner  who 
had  risen  to  be  head  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  Truro  Grammar- 
school,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as 
candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  which  he  just  &dled  to  obtain. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1801  was  Senior  Wrangler. 
The  deatii  of  his  father,  in  1799,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  religion ;  he  realised  that  the 
distinction  he  had  gained  was  inadequate 
to  hrmf;  him  happiness,  and  in  1802  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  missionary,  following 
the  example  of  David  Brainerd,  the  story  of 
whose  life  had  much  impressed  him.  "While 
preparing  for  ordination  he  employed  his 
time  as  Tutor  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  He 
was  ordained  in  1803,  and  became  Curate  at 
Lolworth  tiU  1805,  when  he  started  for  India 
as  a  chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April,  1806,  but  did  not 
go  to  his  appointed  station  at  Dinapore  till 
September,  in  consequence  of  a  fever  which 
attacked  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
and  in  which  he  was  tended  by  other  English 
missionaries.     He  was  on  the  most  cordial 
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terms  with  Oarey,  who  writes  dalightfully 
about  him.  His  work  during  his  missioxiary 
life  was  carried  on  at  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore, 
where  he  laboured  among  the  English  soldiers 
and  residents,  preached  to  the  natives,  and 
made  for  them  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed 
that  he  set  about  a  translation  of  the  same 
into  Persian.  Not  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  prepared  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and 
in  January,  1811,  he  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  went  to 
Shiras,  where  he  completed  his  translation, 
and  also  translated  the  Psalms.  Martyn  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Shiras,  and 
-  invited  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  their 
chief,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  pro- 
duced no  very  satisfactory  results.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Tebris,  the  residence  of 
the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Qore  Ouseley, 
who  treated  him  with  hospitality,  and  under- 
took the  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
translation,  which  was  completed  in  February, 
1812.  Here,  again,  Martyn  was  engaged  in 
discussions  with  Mahometan  prieste,  and  this 
time  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ambassador.  On  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  fever,  by  which  he  was 
again  attacked  at  Tebriz,  Martyn  decided  on 
going  to  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
umd,  as  his  health  did  not  permit  of  his  re- 
suming his  work  without  a  period  of  rest. 
He  also  hoped  to  induce  a  lady,  Miss  Lydia 
Grenf  ell,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached, 
to  accompany  him  back  to  IncUa  on  his  return. 
He  travelled  as  far  as  Tocat  with  rapidly  de- 
creasing strength,  and  here  he  died,  in  October, 
1812,  with  none  but  strangers  to  attend  him. 
He  was  buried  at  Tocat  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery. 

Martyr. — ^This  word  is  Ghieek  for  a ''  wit- 
ness," and  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  to  our  Lord,  "  Jesus  Christ  the  faithful 
witness"  [Gr.  martyr].  In  common  Chris- 
tian usage  the  word  is  confined  to  one. 
who  suffers  death  by  reason  of  his  witness 
or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Ck)epel. 
According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  the  first 
Christian  martyr  was  St.  Stephen,  and  we 
learn  by  St.  Paul's  confession  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem  [Acte  xxvi.  10]  that  there 
were  others  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen's 
death.  Each  outburst  of  persecution— and 
they  were  many — added  many  noble  names  to 
the  list  of  witnesses,  and  each  Church  jealously 
preserved  the  memory  of  those,  its  sons  and 
daughters,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves.  That  subsequent  generations 
might  be  fortified  to  bear  the  same  noble  wit- 
ness, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  fortitude,  steps  were  taken  to 
record  in   minute  detail  the  circumstances 


connected  with  their  trials,  the  questions  put  to 
them,  the  answers  they  made,  and  whatever 
passed  during  their  examination,  imprison- 
ment, and  execution.  These '^gestamartN-rum*' 
were  read  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service 
on  the  day  on  which  their  death  was  com- 
memorated— a  day  which  was  beautifully 
called  their  birthday,  as  the  day  on  whi(^ 
they  were  bom  to  endless  life.  These  com- 
memorations frequently  took  place  at  the 
tombs  of  the  mart}Ts.  On  these  days  it  was 
customary  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in 
which  the  constancy  and  ^thfulness  of  tiie 
martyr  was  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  the 
congregation.  It  would  appear  that  shortly 
after  the  Whitsun  Festival,  and,  therefore, 

Srobably  on  the  Sunday  now  called  Trinity 
Sunday,  a  festival  was  kept  in  conunemoration 
of  all  the  martyrs.  With  regard  to  the  honour 
thus  paid  to  tiie  memory  of  the  martyrs,  St. 
Augustine  explains  that  they  were  *'to  be 
honoured  for  their  imitable  and  worthy 
examples,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  religion.** 

XCartyTy  Pbteb,  one  of  the  Continental 
Reformers  of  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500.  He  became 
an  Augustinian  monk,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He 
was  favourably  impr^sed  by  the  worka  of 
Zwinglius  and  Bucer,  and  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  Reformed  opinions  by 
the  arguments  of  Valdes,  a  Spanish  lawy^er. 
Leaving  Italy  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
thence  to  Strassburg,  where  he  settled  for  a 
time,  and  married  a  nun  who  had  become 
Protestant.  In  1549  he  was  invited,  with  his 
friend  Bucer,  to  England  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
made  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  Here 
his  influence  largely  contributed  to  the  reviatl 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book,  and  the  issne  of 
the  second.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Oxford, 
and  his  bones  were  exhumed  and  bunt  in 
Mary*s  reign. 

Martyrdlotfy.—A  list  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints,  with  the  Services  connected  with 
them.  The  martyrolog^iste  drew  their  materials 
from  the  calendars  of  particular  Chut^hes. 
The  original  martyrologies  are  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. Those  reckoned  to  Euaebios  and 
Jerome  are  spurious.  Bede,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  compiled  two  martyr- 
ologies, one  in  prose  and  another  in  verse; 
but  that  which  goes  under  his  name  is  foil  ol 
later  additions.  Florus,  the  deacon  of  Lyons, 
living  in  the  ninth  century,  enlarged  Bede*s 
martyrology,  and  put  it  almost  in  the  conditaon 
it  is  at  present.  Valdebertus,  a  monk  of  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  wrote  a  martyrology  in  verse, 
extracted  from  Bede  and  Florus,  and  now 
inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  DacheriBS*s 
Spiciletfium.  About  the  same  time  Rabanns 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Menta,  drew  up  a 
martyrology,  publi^edby  Canisius  in  the  sixth 
tome  of  hiMAuiiqum  Lection^t;  afto:  these  Ado» 
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ArchbialLop  of  Yienna,  compiled  a  new  martyr- 
ology  while  he  was  traTeUiiig  in  Italy ;  for, 
coming  from  Borne  to  Ravenna,  a.d.  857,  he  saw 
there  a  manuscript  of  an  ancient  martyrolo^ 
which  had  been  brought  thither  from  Aquileia. 
Usuardus,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
drew  up  a  larger  and  more  correct  martyrology 
thin  those  above-mentioned;  and  dedicated 
it  to  Charles  the  Bald,  a.d.  870.  This  per- 
formance  was  well  received,  and  began  to 
be  made  use  of  in  the  offices  of  the  Western 
Church;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  See  of 
Rome  accepted  it.  At  the  end  of  this 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
Notgems^  called  the  Stammerer,  a  monk  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gkll,  in  Switserland,  drew  up 
another  martyrology  upon  Ado's  materials. 
This  martyrology,  published  by  Canisius,  had 
not  the  same  success  with  that  of  Usuardus. 
The  churches  and  monasteries  which  used 
this  last  made  a  g^reat  many  alterations  or 
additions  in  it,  and  this  occasioned  a  vast 
number  of  different  martyrologies  during  the 
following  six  hundred  years.  The  modems, 
desirous  to  reform  the  defects  of  the  old 
martyrologies,  compiled  new  ones.  Augustinus 
BeUnus,  ci  Padua,  began  this  reform  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  After  him,  Francis  Maruil, 
called  Maurolycus,  Abbot  of  Messina,  in  Sicily, 
drew  up  a  nuurtyrology,  in  which  he  entirely 
dianged  Usuardus's '  text.  John  Van  der 
Meulen,  known  by  the  name  of  Molanus,  a 
Doctor  of  Louvain,  restored  it  through  two 
editions,  with  alterations  and  very  learned 
not».  At  the  same  time  Gkdesinus,  Apostolic 
Protonotary,  drew  up  a  martyrol(wy  and 
dedicated  it  to  Gregory  XIIT.;  but  mis  was 
not  approved  at  Home.  Baronius*s  martyr- 
ology, written  some  time  after,  with  notes, 
was  better  received,  had  the  approbation  of 
Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  has  since  passed 
for  the  modem  marb^logy  of  the  Roman 
Churdi.  It  has  been  seveial  times  corrected. 
Abbot  OhAtelain,  Canon  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  translated  the  text  of  the  Roman 
martyrology  into  French,  with  notes  upon  it, 
which  was  published  a.d.  1709. 

As  to  tiie  different  narratives  in  some 
martyrologies,  and  the  want  of  proofe  with 
respect  to  facts,  we  may  say  generally: — 
1.  In  some  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Churdi  there  were  some  memoirs  either 
spurious  or  interpolated  by  the  heretics.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  greatest  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles.  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
primitiTe  Christians  had  been  careful  in 
collecting  the  genuine  acts  of  the  martyrs 
in  the  persecutions,  and  in  the  calamities 
which  happened  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
ete.,  invaded  the  Western  Empire,  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  these  narratives  pterished  in  the 
Ignorance  and  barbarity  of  following  centuries; 
tatdj  which  was  another  misfortune,  new  re- 
lations were  drawn  up  from  counterfeit  records. 
3.  Sometimes  heretics  made  deletions  and 
attexations  in  these  remains.  4.  In  the  eighth 


and  succeeding  centuries  several  writers,  both 
of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  compiled  acts 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints*  lives  as  their  fancy 
directed  them,  which  afterwards  crept  into 
the  offices  of  the  Church.  Simeon  Metaphrastes, 
a  Greek  author  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
somewhat  noted  for  this.  5.  Other  writers, 
who  had  no  gift  for  discrimination,  threw 
all  sorts  of  legendary  romances  into  the  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  without  examining 
whether  they  had  even  an  air  of  probability 
about  them.  6.  Those  in  latter  centuries  who 
wrote  lives  of  martyrs  and  saints,  though 
they  were  not  without  capacity,  yet,  through 
want  of  courage  to  contradict  received  opinions, 
made  use  of  this  fabulous  stuff,  and  passed 
counterfeit  coin  for  sterling.  Bollandus,  and 
those  that  came  after  him,  exercised  a  little 
more  judgment,  but  imdoubtedly  have  inserted 
many  spurious  pieces  in  their  collection. 

The  martyrology  is  read  in  monastic  houses 
at  Rome,  and  is  followed  by  the  versicle, 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints.** 

Mamthas.— A  Mesopotamlan  Bishop  who 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  called  against  the  Messalians,  a.  d.  390.  He 
assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  who 
met  at  Chalcedon  agamst  St.  Chrysostom; 
but,  having  discovered  the  insincerity  and 
passion  of  this  Bishop's  enemies,  he  went  over 
to  his  party.  It  appears  by  one  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  epistles  that  they  held  a  correspond- 
ence, that  Maruthas  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  St.  Chrysostom  solicited  his  discharge. 
Maruthas  was  sent  Ambassador  by  the  Em- 
peror Arcadius  to  Isdegerdes,  King  of  Persia, 
who  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  as  many  churches  in 
his  dominions  as  he  had  occasion  for.  This 
prelate  was  very  successful  in  propagating 
Christianity  in  Persia.  Socrates,  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  reports  that  nothing  but 
death  prevented  Isdegerdes  from  declaring 
himself  a  Christian.  The  date  of  Maruthas' s 
death  is  imknown ;  but  he  is  commemorated 
Dec.  4th.  He  was  author  of  The  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  in  Sapor's  Ferseoutum; 
Odes  in  their  Honour;  a  History  of  the  Council 
of  Nice;  a  Syrian  Liturgy ;  and  Commentaries 
on  the  Gospels, 

Xasorites   or    Masoretes.  —  The 

name  g^ven  to  the  Rabbis  who  made  it 
their  special  work  to  correct  the  faults 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  its  being 
corrupted  by  any  alteration.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Masorat  i.e.  **  tradition,"  or  from 
Massorah^  "  to  bind.*'  They  first  separated  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books;  and 
divided  the  latter  into  twenty-two  books, 
being  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  they  then  divided  each  book  into 
sections  and  verses.     They  counted  all  the 
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words  and  letters  of  each  section ;  and  be- 
cause there  were  words  which  were  to  be 
read  otherwise  than  they  were  written,  and 
which  contained  more  or  leas  letters  than 
those  that  were  to  be  pronounced,  they  nuide 
ntar^nal  notes,  called  Ctiibf  the  manner  of 
writmg,  and  Kerif  the  manner  of  reading. 
They  obsenwd  likewise  the  anomaly  or  irre- 
gularity of  several  words,  as  to  the  vowels  or 
accents.  It  is  said  that  they  were  the  in- 
ventors of  those  points  which  serve  instead  of 
vowels.  Tliere  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  time  the  Matordh  was  writt^  but 
it  was  probably  not  all  accomplished  in  one 
century;  but  was  finished  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  There  were  several  edi- 
tions, varying  considerably,  but  the  received 
and  authoritative  text  is  that  of  Jacob  ben- 
Ohajim  ibn  Adonijah,  who  carefully  sifted 
and  arranged  the  previous  works  on  the  sub- 
^'ect  It  was  published  in  1524.  A  very 
mteresting  account  of  the  Maaoretio  writings 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ginsbux^. 


[, — A  word  derived  from  the  phrase, 

Jte  missa  eit,  used  in  the  Latin  Church  to 
signify  that  the  service  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  might  leave.  From  this  use 
the  word  came  to  denote  any  Church  service ; 
e.g.f  mis8a  eateehummorumf  the  service  at 
which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be 
present ;  mUta  Jidelium^  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
at  which  the  faithful  only  attended ;  vesper- 
tinalit  missa,  evening  prayer.  Subsequently 
it  was  applied  only  to  the  Communion  Service, 
which  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Mass.  [For  The  Mass  of  the  Fresaneiified,  see 
Gk>OD  Fhidat.] 


Priests  are  priests  specially  ap- 

Sointed  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  ol  the 
ead  in  chantries  or  at  particular  altars. 
They  were  formerly  Secular  priests,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Regulars. 


Ion,  Jban  Baptists,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  French  preachers,  was  bom 
at  Hy^res,  in  Provence,  1663.  He  early 
entered  the  Cong^gation  of  the  Oratory ;  but 
his  father,  wishing  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him  as  a  notary,  withdrew  him  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies.  Massillon,  however, 
gained  permission  to  return  to  tiie  college 
in  1681,  and  began  to  study  theology,  and 
then  to  teach  it  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.  His 
first  attempt  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Vienne,  where 
he  preached  a  funeral  oration  over  M.  Yillars, 
the  Archbishop,  which  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  gave  a  course  of 
occlesiastical  conferences  in  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion. Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Bourdaloue,  whom  he  did  not  take  for  his 
model,  but  who  had  great  influence  over 
him.  Massillon  did  not  use  any  of  the  de- 
clamatory or  theatrical  action  which  was 
then  so  popular  in  France,  but  supplied  its 


place  by  great  earnestness  and  impresnve- 
nees  of  look  and  manner.  He  preached  an 
Advent  course  of  sermons  at  YerBaiilee  be- 
fore Louis  XIY.,  who,  it  is  said,  remaiked 
*Hhat  when  he  heard  other  great  preachers 
he  felt  satisfied  with  them,  but  when  he 
heard  Massillon  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self.'* He  again  preached  at  Versailles  in 
Lent,  1704,  and  the  King  expressed  his  ap- 
proval, but  for  some  unknown  reason  never 
invited  him  again.  In  1709  he  preached 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  IVinoe  de  Conde. 
which  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of  his 
greatest  triumphs  of  oratory,  but  which,  on  its 
publication,  was  severely  criticised.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIY.,  Massillon  was,  in  1717, 
chosen  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  Lent  preacher  before 
Louis  XY.,  on  which  occasion  he  composed 
the  celebrated  set  of  ten  sermons  entitled 
Le  Fetit  CarSme,  In  1719  he  was  consecnted 
to  his  bishopric,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy.  In  1723  he  preached  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  Duchess  of  Orieans,  his 
last  public  discourse  in  Paris ;  and  from  tiuit 
time  gave  himself  up  to  the  affairs  ol  his 
diocese,  where  he  was  beloved  for  his  charity 
and  gentleness.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  inde- 
corous processions  which  took  place  there, 
and  to  other  superstitious  customs.  He  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  79  years. 
His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons  and 
conferences,  were  collected .  and  published  by 
his  nephew,  in  1745  and  1746. 


Ksiiij|fberdf  Frakcis  Charjubs,  an 
Anglican  Church  writer  Tb.  1800,  d.  1872]. 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1822,  became  rector  of 
South  Ormsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1825,  and  n>- 
mained  there  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
appointed  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1847,  and 
€hancellor  of  the  Cathedral  in  1862.  He 
aimed  at  restoring  the  power  of  Convocation, 
and  made  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause.  The 
most  important  of  his  literary  works  was  the 
History  of  the  English  JUformmtum^  publidied 
in  1857.  He  also  wrote  lectures  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  a  number  of  religious  pam- 
phlets. 

Master  of  the  Saered  Palace.— A 

dig^nity  conferred  by  the  Ronum  Curia,  and 
believed  to  have  been  flrst  held  by  St.  Dominic. 
Originally  the  holder  of  this  office  was  re- 
quired to  take  charge  of  the  servants  of  the 
Pope*s  palace  and  the  attendants  of  guests, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  religious  matters.  His 
duties  have  now  been  extended,  and  include 
the  right  of  appointing  ecclesiastics  to  preach 
before  the  Pope  on  important  occasions,  of 
conferring  degrees  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, and  of  controlling  the  publication  of 
books  in  Rome. 

Master  of  the  Sentences.— A  name 
given  to  Peter  Lombard  [Lomiiam>,  PbtekJ 
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from  his  work  of  the  Sentences — that  is,  a  col- 
lection of  sentences  or  passages  .taken  from 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,  bearing  on  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Xaterialisill. — As  the  word  implies,  Ma- 
terialism deals  merely  with  matter,  with  that 
which  we  can  appreciate  with  our  senses. 
According  to  it,  nothing  at  all  exists  but 
matter — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate 
apiritnal  existence.  There  is  no  God  and  no 
spirit  in  man  which  can  hold  communion 
with  Him ;  none  is  required,  since  Gknl  is  non| 
existent.  Materialism  is  the  basis,  in  one 
way  or  other,  for  nearly  aU  forms  of  unbelief, 
llius  Athewn  denies  that  there  is  a  God, 
hence  the  mystery  of  our  own  being  and  of 
the  world  around  us  has  to  be  explained  by 
llaterialism.  Pantheism  regards  God  as  a 
kind  of  animating  principle  or  impersonal 
800I  of  the  world;  God  and  Nature  become 
interchangeable  ideas ;  matter  is  merged  into 
God,  and  a  kind  of  materialism  has  to  explain 
how  Nature  begat  matter  and  life.  Deism, 
Naturaliamf  Rationalism  admit  that  God 
created  the  world,  but  that,  having  once  done 
this.  He  takes  no  further  part  in  its  govern- 
ment, but  leaves  it  to  be  regulated  by  fixed 
iaws.  The  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
matter  is  thus  got  over,  but  a  phase  of  Mate- 
rialism lias  to  be  called  in  to  explain  how  the 
world  keeps  on  without  a  Divine  Ruler.  So 
also  the  Fositivist  makes  a  dean  sweep  even 
of  &e  idea  of  Gk>d,  ascribing  it  merely  to 
erroneous  teaching,  and  he,  too,  has  only  matter 
left  to  deal  wilJ^.  [Athbism,  Pakthbism, 
Dbzsx,  PosmviSM.]  MateriaUsm  mcrg^ 
God  in  matter,  and  its  creed  is,  "There  is 
nothing  but  master." 

,  The  Histcry  of  Materialism  is  a  long  one. 
h  pervades  Uie  whole  history  of  mankind. 

'^  The  gloomy  outlook  to  which  it  leads  is  before 
ua  in  the  words  of  the  "  Preacher,"  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  It  seems  to  have 
flourished  in  the  Chinese  Empire  early  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  and  earlier  still 
in  QreecA.  Democritus,  b.c.  460,  first  pro- 
pounded the  "  atomic  theory,"  still  held,  with 
aome  changes,  by  Materialists  at  the  present 
day.  He  taught  that  matter  is  eternal,  that 
it  oonsifits  of  minute  atoms  incapable  of  divi- 
non,  with  spaces  between  them.  He  derived 
the  soul  firom  the  finest  fire  atoms.  Epicurus, 
B.C.  342,  maintained  that  much  of  the  un- 
happinefls  and  degradation  of  mankind  arose 
from  the  slavish  obread  which  they  entertained 
of  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  gods  in  thi^ 
life  and  after  death.  To  remove  these  fears 
be  tanght  that  the  gods  dwelt  in  sublime 
peacef luness,  and  were  indifferent  to  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  he  sought  to  show 
that  the  material  universe  was  not  created  by 

the  gt)ds,  but  that  all  the  objects  in  it  were 

formed  by  the  union  of  elementary  atoms, 
which  haa  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  were 

governed  by  simple  laws.    Lucretius,  a  Latin 


poet-,  about  three  hundred  years  later,  tried 
to  popularise  and  make  these  views  attractive 
in  a  long  poem,  Le  Rerum  Natura^  in  which, 
whilst  he  apostrophised  the  gods,  he  yet  sought 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  He  begins  with  the 
axiom  that  nothing  can  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be*  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  then  goes  on  to  define  the  ulti- 
mate atoms,  infinite  in  number,  which,  toge- 
ther with  vacant  space,  infinite  in  extent, 
constitute  the  universe.  Generally  speaking, 
these  principles  are  maintained  by  modem 
Materialistic  writers.  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
however,  holds  that  the  primary  substahce  is 
a  perfect  fluid  which  fills  all  space,  atoms 
being  only  the  rotating  portions  of  this  fluid. 
These  atoms  ore,  however,  only  objects  of 
faith  to  the  Materialist,  for  thev  have  never 
been  seen.  Lucretius  endowed  atoms  with 
the  power  of  motion  and  of  free  will,  and  thus 
he  endeavoured  to  show  how  they  came  toge- 
ther to  make  a  beginning  of  organised  nature; 
whilst  Materialists  of  Qie  present  day  deny 
the  power  of  motion  to  atoms  and,  of  course, 
of  free  will.  Man,  they  say,  is  a  Neoessitarian, 
he  has  no  free  will,  since  all  his  passions  and 
thoughts  are  mere  functions  of  organised  sub- 
stance. 

Ihiring  the  long  conflict  between  Christ- 
ianity and  Paganism,  Materialism,  as  a  philo- 
sophy, passed  out  of  sight,  but  again  came 
into  power  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when  **  There  is  no  Gk)d  in  heaven,  no 
soul  in  man,  no  future  life "  was  the  creed 
of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  people. 
Modem  English  Materialism  made  a  fresh 
start  with  H.  G.  Atkinson  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  writings 
of  Professors  Tynaall  and  Huxlev  state  the 
Materialistic  argument  in  a  powerful  as  well 
as  attractive  manner,  although  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  call  them- 
selves Materialists,  and  indeed  deny  some  of 
theapparently  logical  materialistic  conclusions. 

Origin  of  the  Universe  according  to  Material- 
ists,— ^Allowing  the  existence  of  atoms,  Mate- 
rialists now  rely  on  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
explain  the  movements  of  atoms  whereby  they 
came  together  and  formed  the  various  kin(k 
of  matter,  organised  and  unorganised,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  law  is  "  that 
every  body  attracts  every  other  body  with  a 
force  proportional  to  their  masses  conjointly, 
and  to  tiie  square  of  their  distances  apart 
inversely."  Hence,  they  say,  the  atoms  would 
come  together  of  themselves ;  but  in  order  that 
they  may  do  this,  it  has  further  to  be  assumed 
either  that  the  atoms  are  of  different  sizes, 
or  that  they  are  at  unequal  distances  apart, 
since,  if  they  were  all  equal  in  size  and 
all  equidistant,  there  could  be  no  motion, 
their  mutual  attractions  exactly  balancing 
each  other.  But  this  assumption  is  fatal 
to  the  theory,  since — matter  being  a  single 
substance,  and  hence  uniformly  divided — it 
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would  have  to  be  allowed  that  some  othei* 
power  had  collected  matter  into  unequal  atoms, 
or  had  set  these  at  varying  distances  apart. 
This  position  ^  in  no  way  altered  by  using 
the  terms  energy  and  force.  Energy  is  defined 
by  physicists  to  be  the  power  of  doing  work ; 
force,  the  rate  at  which  that  work  is  done. 
The  energy  which  moves  atoms  must — as 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  divided  into 
atoms — be  resident  in  them,  but  this  will  not 
help  to  explain  how  they  first  moved  together, 
since  physical  science  declares  that  energy  is 
locked  up  in  matter,  and  only  becomes  active 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  energy 
exerted,  i.e.,  of  some  work  done  (for  example, 
the  stone  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  until  it 
has  been,  by  work,  lifted  up ;  the  spring  cannot 
recoil  until  it  has  been  first  bent).  Hence, 
to  unloose  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  atoms, 
to  convert  what  is  called  potential  into  actual 
energy,  there  would  be  wanted  the  exercise 
of  some  previous  energy  altogether  outside 
matter,  and  therefore  unknown  to  Mate- 
rialists. Materialism,  then,  fails  to  explain 
how  the  universe  was^r«^  formed,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  go  back  for  an  explanation 
of  this  to  some  great  First  Cause — in  short,  to 
God.  Supposing,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
starting  the  universe  to  be  surmounted.  Mate- 
rialists then  make  great  strides  with  the  help 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  since,  to  a  large 
extent,  they  are  treading  on  firm  and  sure 
ground ;  but  again  they  break  down  when  they 
try  to  explain,  by  its  means,  man's  spirit  and 
intellect,  and  moral  sense.    [Evolution.] 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  or^m  of 
life.  How  does  Materialism  explain  this  ? 
Living  things,  whether  plants  or  animaU, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  feed,  grow, 
and  reproduce  themselves :  these  are  the  signs 
of  life.  Besides  living  things,  there  are  the 
various  lifeless  substances  making  up  the  soil, 
and  the  air  and  water.  Where  is  the  point 
of  contact  between  living  and  non-bving 
things  P  It  has  been  discovered  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  taking  up  the  various  con- 
stituents of  soil,  water,  and  air,  and  converting 
them  into  living  matter — in  short,  of  feeding 
upon  them ;  whilst  animals  can  only  feed  upon 
living  matter,  or  that  which  has  once  lived — 
on  plants  or  other  animals.  Hence  we 
have  non-living  matter  converted  into  living 
matter,  but  only  by  a  living  agent  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can 
be  developed  out  of  matter  without  life? 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  admit  that 
thev  cannot  point  to  any  proof  that  life  can 
be  developed,  except  from  previous  life.  Life 
can  only  be  produced  from  some  living  germ. 
Here  again  the  Materialist  theory  breaks 
down ;  it  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  origin 
of  life. 

^laterialism  necessarily  dispenses  with  Eeii- 
gion  ;  it  denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  the 
soul,  of  a  future  life ;  hence  prayer  and  worship 
have  no  meaning.      It  likewise  undermines 


the  basis  of  Morale.    Man,  being  only  a  com- 
plicated  aggregation    of   atoms   of    matter 
governed  by  physical  laws,  is  altogether  irre- 
sponsible   for    his    actions.      A  Materialist 
who    is    intelligent   enough    can    have   no 
conscience,  no  sense  of  sin,  no  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong.     Harriet  Martineau  said,  "  When 
we  have  finally  dismissed  all  notion  of  sub- 
jection to  a  superior  lawless  will,  all  the  per- 
plexing notions  of  sin  and  responsibility  .    . 
.    .    the  relief  is  like  that  of  coining  out  of  a 
cave  full  of  painted  shadows  under  the  free 
sky."     Another  Materialist,  Vogt^  has  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  plainness :  *^  Free- 
will does  not  exist,  neither  does  any  amena- 
bility or  responsibilitv,  such  as  morals,  penal 
justice,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else,  would 
impose  upon  us.    At  no  moment  are  we  our 
own  masters  any  more  than  we  can  decree  as 
to  the  secretion  of  our  kidneys.    The  organism 
cannot  govern  itself ;  it  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  its  material  combination.     It  is  imposs- 
ible  to    demonstrate    the    admissibility   of 
punishment."    Such  is  Materialism  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions.    Many  Materialists  are 
vastly  better  than  this  creed.     But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  their  character  to 
their  Materialism.    It  is  due  rather  to  eariy 
training,  and  to  the  silent  influence  of  cen- 
turies of  Christian  habits  and  feelings  mxHi 
the  society  amon^  which  they  live.    They 
are  unknowing  witnesses  to  the  life  and  power 
of  Christianity,  which  compels  them  to  adopt 
its  high  moral  standard. 

Mather  Family.— This  lamily,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  religion  in  America, 
begins  with  Richard  Mather,  bom  in  Lanca- 
shire in  1596.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
English  Church,  but,  being  suspended  for 
Puritanism,  went  to  New  England  in  1635, 
and  founded  a  congregation  at  Dorchester,  in 
that  State,  which  he  kept  till  his  deaUi  in  1669. 
He  left  six  eons,  four  of  whom  followed  his  yto- 
f  ession,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Increase,  becam<^ 
President  of  Harvard  College  and  tlie  fcnne- 
most  religious  writer  of  his  time.  He  mairied 
Maria  Cotton,  the  daughter  of  his  stepmother, 
and  became  the  father  of  Cotton  Mather  fi. 
1667,<'.  1729],  the  most  renowned  of  ihefamuy, 
a  great  preacher,  a  zealous  pastor,  and  philan- 
thropist. He  printed  382  works,  one  a  large 
folio,  and  left  many  in  manuscript.  His  name 
has,  however,  come  down  to  us  more  through 
his  folly  than  through  his  good  deeda,  which 
were  conspicuous.  He  wrote,  in  1685,  m  woik 
against  witchcraft,  in  which  he  declared  that 
witches  were  possessed  with  dead  and  foreign 
languages,  that  they  had  learned  them  from 
the  devil,  and  merited  the  heaviest  punish- 
ments. He  was  thereby  the  cause  of  moch 
innocent  blood  being  shed,  and  acknowledged 
later  that  he  *'  had  gone  too  far.**  It  must 
be  remembered  that  other  good  men  were  not 
above  a  like  superstition  :  among  them  S^r 
Matthew  Hale,    franklin  speaks  Veiy  highly 
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of  his  ftUempts  to  do  good.  Hie  son,  Samuel, 
was  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at 
Harvard,  Imt  it  was  not  a  large  one,  and  died 
with  him. 

Mathewy  Theobald,  the  apostle  of 
Temperance  in  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Thomas- 
town,  in  Tipperary,  1790.  His  father  died 
while  his  children  were  young,  and  Theo- 
bald was  sent  by  the  Countess  of  T^landaff 
and  Lady  Elisabeth  Mathew  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Kilkenny,  and  thence  to  May- 
nooth.  He  became  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Gatholic  Church  in  1814,  and  went  to  Ck>rk 
as  head  of  the  Oapuchin  Monastenr,  where  he 
gained  a  great  influence  over  ricji  and  poor 
alike.  He  established  a  society  for  visiting 
the  poor,  on  the  model  of  those  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Plaul.  One  of  his  fellow-workers  was 
William  Bfartin,  a>  Quaker,  who  was  g^reatly 
interested  in  the  total  abstinence  question, 
and  he  so  firmly  imbued  Father  Mathew  with 
Mb  notions,  that  he,  on  April  10th,  1838,  joined 
the  association,  and  from  that  time  gave  him- 
self wholly  up  to  the  work.  His  success  was 
so  great  that  in  nine  months  200,000  persons, 
mostly  inhabitants  of  Cork,  had  taken  ^e 
pledge.  Not  content  with  this,  he  travelled 
all  over  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and 
egeni  two  years  in  America,  travelHng  as  far 
as  St  Louis.  He  was  almost  penniless,  as 
the  source  of  his  income  had  been  a  distiUery 
kept  by  his  brother,  which  was  now  shut  up. 
He  became  deeply  in  debt,  but  Her  Majesty, 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  gave  him  an 
annoity  of  £300,  and  more  waa  raised  by 
private  subscription.  He  died  at  Queens- 
town  on  Dec  8th,  1856,  having  been  for  some 
time  disabled  from  work  by  his  failing  health. 
A  statue  has  been  put  up  to  him  in  C^k. 

^fV%'*'^^flft,  CouNTBss  OF  Tuscany  [3. 1046, 
d.  11153,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Tuscany.  Her  father  had  been  an  adherent  of 
the  Gcnman  Emperor  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Pope,  but  changed  sides  towards  the  close 
of  his  Hfe,  and  was  followed  in  this  by  his 
daughter,  who  succeeded  to  his  possessions  in 
North  and  Central  Italy  at  a  very  early  age. 
She  was  ihe  most  strenuous  of  the  supporters 
(tf  Gregory  YII.  against  Henry  IV.,  carried 
on  the  war  after  Gregory's  death,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and 
skill  in  militaiy  affairs.  Mathilde  was  married 
twice,  first  to  God&ey  of  Lorraine,  and  after- 
wards to  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced. 

KatillS. — The  name  given  to  the  first  of 
the  seven  daily  hours  of  prayer  which  were 
held  in  England  before  the  Reformation.  It 
took  place  about  daybreak.  The  name  is 
in  the  En^ish  Prayer  Book  synonymous  with 
MoBJfnro  rnATBR. 

Katthew  Paris  [b.  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century},  supposed  by  some  to  have 
*^      i  bote  or  to  nave  studied  in  Paris,  though 


the  fauct  of  his  surname  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  such  a  belief.  In  1217  he  entered 
the  Cluniac  monastery  at  St.  Albans.  His 
learning  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Henry  III., 
who  granted,  at  his  request,  certain  privileges 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1259.  His  chief  work  was  the  Sittoria 
Anglica  Mf^Qr^  extending  from  1066  to  1259, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  copied  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  It  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  another  monk 
till  1573. 

Matthew  ofWestmiiuiter,  so  called 
because  he  was  a  Benedictine  in  the  monastery 
of  that  city.  He  is  sumamed  Florilegtu,  be- 
cause he  entitled  his  history  Flores  Histori- 
arum.  He  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  His 
history  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
treats  of  the  chief  events  from  the  time  of 
the  Creation  till  our  Saviour's  birth ;  the 
second  carries  down  the  history  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  the  third  reaches  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  till  the  death  of 
Edward  I.,  in  whose  time  he  lived.  He  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  own  monastery. 

Maundy  Thursday.    [Holt  Wbbk.] 

Maiuy  St.,  a  Congregation  of  the  Order 
of  Benedictines  in  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  order  had  sunk  very  low,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  it.  Didier  de  la 
Cour  established  in  Lorraine  the  austere 
branch  of  St.  Yanne,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
unite  to  it  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
France.  But,  instead,  a  monk  of  St.  Vanne, 
named  Dom  Benard,  was  charged  by  Louis 
XIII.,  in  1618,  to  establish  a  new  order,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in 
1621.  It  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Maur.  The  Order  was  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  had  about  twenty  re- 
ligious houses.  In  Paris  the  most  celebrated 
monastery  was  that  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s, 
but  there  were  also  those  of  St.  Denis  and 
of  the  Blancs  Manteaux.  There  was  also  the 
monaatery  of  St.  Remigius,  at  lUieims,  Mar- 
moutier,  etc.  The  monks,  besides  following 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions ;  tiiey  had  a  Supe- 
rior-General, who  was  elected  for  life,  and 
assistants  and  visitors,  and  they  held  a  general 
chapter  every  three  years.  They  made,  in 
addition  to  their  religious  vows,  a  particular 
profession  of  learning,  and  had  seminaries  in 
each  province  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
What  the  Congn:egation  of  St.  Maur  has  done 
for  history  cannot  be  overestimated.  To 
them  we  owe  aU  the  Benedictine  editions  01 
the  Fathers.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  they  have  produced,  but  among 
the  more  important  are  the  Qallxa  Chrxstiana^ 
the  Eiatoire  LUteraire  de  la  France^  the  Art  de 
Verifier  lee  Datee,  the  Annale  of  tl^e  Betudicttne 
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Order t  and  Lives  of  Benedictine  Saints.  '*  These 
two  last  were  written  by  Mabillon ;  other 
celebrated  writers  are  Mart^e,  Tassin,  Mont- 
faucon,  etc.  The  Congregation  was  sup- 
pressed in  1792.  f 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony  \b,  1521, 
d.  1553].  Under  the  teaching  of  his  father 
he  had  embraced  the  Reformation  and  si^ed 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  but  being  ambitious, 
and  desirous  of  gaining  favour  with  Charles 
V.  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1546, 
he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
against  his  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  two  prmcipal 
Protestant  princes,  and  invaded  his  uncle*s 
dominions  whilst  he  was  away  lighting  against 
the  Emperor  in  the  cause  of  reli^on  and 
liberty.  The  Elector  hiring  this,  directed 
his  march  homeward ;  but  was  punued  by  the 
Emperor,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Miihlberg, 
on  the  Rhine,  on  April  24th,  1547,  and  the 
Elector  was  completely  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  Emperor  then  made  Maurice 
Elector,  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  John 
liVederic.  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose 
daughter,  Agnes,  Maurice  had  married,  was 
persuaded  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice  to  submit 
to  the  Emperor,  and  by  him  was  treacherously 
kept  in  prison.  This  revolution  seemed  to  com- 
l)lete  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1648  the  Emperor 
i-equired  of  the  Protestants  that  they  would 
leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  contests 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  that  was  to  meet 
at  Trent.  To  theseproposals,  Maurice,  amount 
others,  consented ;  but  as  by  his  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  he  was  to  be  left  unfettered  in 
religious  matters,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
Interim  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Augs- 
burg, and  held  a  conference  at  Leipzig,  headed 
by  Melanchthon,  to  modify  that  rule ;  but  even 
that  was  not  acceptable  to  his  subjects.  Mau- 
rice gave  his  consent  to  the  re-establishing  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  only  on  certain  condi- 
tions :  1.  That  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
had  been  already  decided  there  should  be  re- 
examined and  discussed  anew.  2.  That  this 
examination  should  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
Protestant  divines  or  their  deputies.  3.  That 
the  Saxon  Protestants  should  have  the  liberty 
of  voting  as  well  as  deliberating  in  the  Council. 
4.  That  the  Pope  should  not  pretend  to  pre- 
side in  that  assembly  either  in  person  or  by 
his  legates.  Maurice  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Emperor's  views;  he  only 
yielded  in  appearance  that  he  might  carry  his 
point,  and  thus  in  reality  take  the  command. 

All  the  princes  of  Europe  had  for  a  long 
time  addressed  their  united  entreaties  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  their 
imprisonment,  but  these  solicitations  had  no 
effect,  and  Maurice,  who  ardently  desired  the 
liberation  of  his  father-in-law  Philip,  dcter- 
micf^d  to  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  with 


the  utmost  secrecy  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  France  and  several  of  the 
German  princes.  He  then  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army  against  the  Emperor 
in  1552,  and  surprised  Chaxles  at  Luumruck, 
where  he  was  protected  by  a  mere  handful  of 
troops.  Thus  alarmed,  the  Emperor  waa 
willing  to  make  peace  on  almost  any  condi- 
tions, and  consequently  he  shortly  afterwards 
conduded  at  Passau  the  Yimous  treaty  of 
pacification  with  the  Protestants.  [Pa6&au, 
T&BATY  OF.]  He  also  promised  within  six 
months  to  assemble  a  Diet,  in  which  all  the 
tumults  and  dissensions  in  religious  matters 
should  be  removed.  Thus  did  the  same  Prince 
who  had  been  foremost  in  oppressing  the 
Protestants  now  procure  for  them  a  bulwark 
of  peace  and  liberty.  Maurice,  however,  did 
not  live  to  see  the  happy  iasue  of  all  thia, 
for  he  lost  his  life  in  the  following  year  from 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Siverhauaen, 
while  he  was  fighting  against  Albert  of 
Brandenburg. 

Maurice,  Frbdbbick  Denuok  {b.  1805, 
d.  1872],  was  bom  at  Normanstone  near  Lowes- 
toft His  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister 
who  took  pupils.  They  removed  in  1812  to 
Clifton,  and  then  to  Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 
The  religious  difficulties  of  home  were  great 
to  him ;  dissatisfied  with  the  Other's  teaching, 
for  a  while  they  all  became  Calvinists,  and  then 
his  mother  became  a  Baptist,  and  Ms  sisters, 
being  first  strongly  influenced  by  Wesleyan- 
ism,  went  into  different  forms  of  belief,  and 
some  of  them  finally  joined  the  Church. 
Anxious  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  Frederick  Maurice  chose  the  bar  as 
his  profession,  and  in  October,  1823,  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Sterling  and  Julius  Hare, 
who  had  a  marked  influence  on  him.  He 
passed  his  LL.B.  examination,  taking  a  first 
class;  but  left  college  without  a  degree,  as 
he  was  unable  on  conscientious  grounds  at 
this  time  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge he  began  working  in  London  either  for 
the  bar  or  as  a  conveyancer,  and  writing 
for  the  Westminster  Review,  In  1828  he 
became  editor  of  the  Ath&namn.  In  this 
year  he  felt  a  growing  inclination  to  join  the 
Church  of  England  and  take  holy  orders,  and 
at  length,  towards  the  close  of  1829,  he  ent^^ 
himself  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  being 
scrupulously  anxious  to  remove  the  temptation 
from  himself  of  subscribing  the  formularies  at 
his  former  university,  and  determined  to 
begin  afresh.  On  March  29th,  1831,  he  was 
baptised  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Jan.,  1833,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  Bubbenhall,  in  Warwickshire. 
Here  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1835,  and 
undertook  the  most  important  work  of  his 
life,  a  History  of  Moral  and  Metapkfisiral 
Philosophy,    From  the  moment  of  his  entering 
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the  Chorchy  the  growth  of  his  spirit  in  Catho- 
licity is  steadily  apparent.  In  1836  lie  seemed 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  Oxford  tract  writers, 
and  had  written  a  pamphlet.  Subscription  no 
Mond^e,  against  the  liberalism  of  Hampden 
and  Whately.  Blr.  Newman,  who  saw  it 
in  proof,  wished  to  make  it  one  of  the  Tract* 
of  tks  lime*.  But  Maurice's  instincts  taught 
him  that  there  were  more  divergencies  than 
had  yet  appeared  between  him  and  the  great 
Oriel  tutor,  and  the  pamphlet  was  not  included 
in  the  series.  Then  came  the  breach ;  it  arose 
out  of  Pusey's  tract  on  baptism  (No.  67,  Trad* 
for  the  TSmee).  In  answer  to  it,  Maurice 
wrote  his  Letter*  to  a  Quaker  on  Baptism, 
which,  with  the  letters  that  followed  it,  made 
up  afterwards  bis  well-known  work.  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  In  these  letters  Maurice 
attacked  the  leading  religious  newspaper  of 
the  day,  the  Record;  the  paper  retorted,  and 
frcnn  that  day  forward  the  war  between  them 
lasted  for  many  years. 

Maurice  was  elected  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital in  1836,  and  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  Theology  at  King's  College,  London, 
in  1840  and  1846  respectiyely.  In  the  latter 
year  he  also  became  CSiapiain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  made  here  a  great  name  as  a  preacher. 
In  1844  the  Record  made  a  fierce  attack  upon 
him  for  his  defence  of  Mr.  Ward  when  thc^ 
latter  was  expelled  from  Oxford.  In  1847  his 
conrictions  regarding  the  higher  education  of 
women  who  were  called  on  to  teach,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street, 
which  has  proved  the  pioneer  to  many  like 
institutions.  In  1849,  in  co-operation  with 
ChariesKingsley,  he  founded  the  party  known 
as  **  the  Christian  Socialists."  The  name  of 
''socialism,"  however,  caused  his  teaching  to 
be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  the  Quarterly 
Review  had  a  bitter  article  against  him,  and 
Dr.  Jelf,  the  Principal  of  King's,  took  fright, 
and  called  on  Maurice  to  vindicate  himself. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  examine  into  his  writings,  who  agreed  that 
they  contained  nothing  inconsistent  with  his 
office  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College. 
In  1853  he  was  again  in  hot  religious  contro- 
versy; in  bis  Theological  Eeaays,  published 
that  year,  and  chiefly  addressed  to  Unitarians, 
he  expreased  views  which  the  Record  declared 
to  be  Universalism,  and  to  involve  the  denial 
of  eternal  punishment.  The  Council  of 
King's  College,  afraid  of  the  force  of  public 
opinion  likely  to  be  brought  against  them, 
decided  that  the  Essays  were  of  dangerous 
tendency,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pro- 
fesBorshlp.  Public  sympathy  was  greatly 
with  him,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  Maurice  was  misunderstood  and  mis- 
repiBsented ;  but  for  some  years  he  was  under 
a  dond;  the  High  Churchmen  feared  to  take 
him  up  when  the  other  party  had  triumph- 
antly cast  him  down,  and  he  regarded  himself 
flf;  a  pariah.  In  1853  began,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  institution  that  he  set  un  foot — ^the 


Working  Men's  College,  and  here  he  gathered 
around  him  as  teachers  Messrs.  Buskin,  T. 
Hughes,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Bossetti,  etc. 
Thus  his  time  was  as  fully  occupied  as  ever, 
and  yet  he  found  time  for  his  Sertnons  on 
Sacr\fic€y  his  Cwnmentary  on  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  and  the  elaborated  edition  of  his 
History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy . 
In  1868  came  his  pamphlet  controversy  with 
Mansel  about  his  Bieunpton  Lectures;  Maurice 
believed  that  he  detected  in  them  an  atheist- 
ical tendency,  and  loudly  raised  his  voice 
against  them.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  and 
once  more  the  Record  uttered  a  loud  protest, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  some  of  the 
clergy  memorialised  Bishop  Tait  not  to  collate 
him.  This  was  in  vain,  and  the  protest,  which 
contained  no  names  of  eminence,  was  met  by 
a  counter  address  from  many  of  the  most  re- 
nowned theol<^^ians  in  England.  His  in- 
cumbency there  was  a  very  happy  one  until 
Colenso's  book  on  the  Pentateuch  appeared. 
Maurice  was  inexpressibly  shocked ;  he  had  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  Colenso,  who  had  shown 
him  great  kindness,  but  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  being  supposed  to  share  his 
views,  and  he  believed  that  the  resignation  of 
his  living  would  be  taken  as  a  protest  against 
them.  But  his  friends  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  ^m  this  step,  and  Bishop  Tait  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Casuistry  or 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  a  post  in 
every  way  congenial  to  him.  Three  years 
later,  findmg  his  health  unequal  to  the  two- 
fold duties,  he  resigned  St.  Peter's,  Vere 
Street,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  Cambridge. 
In  1870  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  sn^ 
parish  of  St.  Edward,  Cambridge,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed  Whitehall  Preacher.  He  died 
in  London  on  Easter  Monday,  1872. 

Maurice  was  a  profound  thinker  and  an 
acute  critic,  but  his  inflnence  was  mainly  due  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  personal  character. 
He  seemed  to  those  who  Imew  him  most  in- 
timately to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  taint 
of  selfishness,  pure  and  saintly  in  life  and 
conversation,  humble,  gentle,  lovable.  No 
one  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him  for. 
got  the  impression  of  his  depth  and  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  of  character.  To  his  pupils, 
when  lecturing,  he  seemed  as  one  inspired; 
the  expression  of  his  face  had  that  wonderful 
blending  of  humility  and  authority  which 
constrained  all  who  heard  him  to  listen  with  a 
reverence  they  felt  for  no  one  else.  Few 
persons  had  so  wide  an  influence  on  their 
generation  during  their  lifetime,  and  Maurice  ^ 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  thought  in  this  century. 
His  two  most  important  works  are  his  JBistot-y 
of  Philosophy  ana  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  his 
many  volumes  of  expositions  The  Prophets  and 
Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  the 
bettt. 
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ICanry, .  Jban  Siffrun,  Cardinal,  was 
horn  June  26th,  1 746,  at  Vaoreaa,  in  Venaissin. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  CJarde, 
at  Avigrnon,  and  in  1764  went  on  to  Paris, 
where  he  took  orders.  In  1772  he  preached 
an  eulogy  on  F^elon,  which  was  highly 
approved  of,  and  was  appointed  Vicar- 
G^^eral  of  the  Bishop  of  Lomherg.  However, 
he  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  delivered  two 
orations  on  St.  Louis  and  St.  Augustine, 
which  secured  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
and  he  was  then  advanced  to  the  abbacy  of 
Frenade,  and  became  also  preacher  to  King 
Louis  XYL  In  1786  he  gained  the  benefice 
of  the  priory  of  Lioris,  and  was  elected  deputy 
of  the  States-Q^neral  in  1789.  Here  he 
became  a  noted  orator  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  Mirabeau. 
In  1790  the  decree  was  passed  requiring  all 
ecclesiastics  to  swear  to  uphold  the  new  con- 
stitutions. Maury  among  many  others  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  warmly  received  by  Pope  Pius  VI., 
and  was,  in  1794,  made  Bidiop  in  partibm  of 
Nioaea,  a  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Montefiascone  and  Cometo.  In  1799  he  be- 
came for  a  time  Ambassador  to  the  exiled 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  residing  at  Mittau ; 
but  when  the  Roman  Church  was  reconciled 
to  Napoleon,  Maury  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
August  22nd,  1804,  whidb  resulted  in  the 
Cardinars  reconciliation  with  the  French 
Government,  and  in  May,  1806,  he  returned 
to  Paris.  He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Napoleon,  who,  in  1810,  made  him  Archbishop 
of  Paris ;  but  a  disagreement  having  arisen 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  the  latter 
was  very  angry  when  the  Cardinal  accepted 
the  appointment  He  was  deprived,  in  1814, 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to 
Rome,  but  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelu,  and  not  released  till  he  had  re- 
signed his  See  of  Montefiascone,  retiring  on  a 
pension.  He  died  on  May  11th,  18 IJ.  His 
principal  works  are  £»saU  twr  r Eloquence 
de  la  Chairey  and  Lettree  eur  Viuri  actuel  de  la 
Religion  et  du  Clergi  de  France, 


B,  St.,  was  bom  at  Constantin- 
ople, in  580,  of  a  noble  family,  and  soon 
rose  to  esteem  by  his  piety  uid  learning.  He 
was  engaged  by  the  Emperor  Herac^us  to 
write  a  history  of  the  emperors;  but  when 
his  patron  joined  the  Monothelites,  Maximus 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Chrysopolis,  where 
he  soon  became  Abbot.  Observing  that 
heresy  gained  ground  in  the  East,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  raising 
hiB  voice  against  it.  In  645  he  held  a  cele- 
brated discussion  with  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been 
his  predecessor  at  Chrysopolis,  and  was  now 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  had  adopted 
Monothelitism  and  been  driven  from  his 
episcopal  throne.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  Pyrrhus  abjured  his  errors  and  was 


received  back  into  the  Church.  This  victory, 
which  was  the  heaviest  blow  the  Monotbelite 
heresy  had  yet  received,  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  Maximus,  and  many  crowded  to  con- 
sult him.  In  649  he  was  the  main  cause  ol 
the  assembling  of  the  Lateran  Synod  by  Pope 
Martin  I.  against  the  heresy.  In  656,  Gem- 
stantine  II.,  who  favoured  the  Monothditee, 
had  Maximus  seized,  with  the  two  Anastasii, 
and  banished  into  Thrace,  where  TheodoruB, 
Bishop  of  Bisias,  visited  them,  and  tried  to 
pervert  their  faith,  but  did  not  succeed. 
Maximus  and  his  disciples  were  then  taken 
to  Constantinople,  where  their  t<mgues  and 
right  hands  were  cut  off,  and  they  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Shemiiri,  where 
Maximus  died,  Aug.  13th,  662. 

Maximus  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  upon  the 
Scriptures;  an  ascetic  discourse;  theolog- 
ical, devotional,  and  polemical  tracts;  five 
dialogues  upon  the  Trinity ;  a  discoune  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Churdi;  and  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  works  bearing  the  name  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  His  m^od  of 
interpretation  was  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
divines,  full  of  discoveries  of  allegory  in  the 
Old  Testament  narratives.  The  Sd^oolmeo 
afterwards  drew  largely  from  his  works. 

ICaT. — This  month  is  held  by  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  to  be  roecially  the  month  of  th« 
blessed  Virgin.  Her  altars  are  decked,  and 
special  hymns  sung  in  her  honour.  By  a 
Brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1816,  a  three 
hundred  days*  indulgence  was  granted  to  any 
who  should  mark  the  season  by  confeesioa, 
communion,  and  prayer,  for 'the  intention  of 
the  Pope,  at  this  season. 

Karaooth  College,  County  Kildaie, 
Irdand. — ^A  Roman  Cktholic  College  founded 
in  1795,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  French  Colleges,  wbeie 
the  Irish  clergy  had  formerly  been  educated, 
and  which  had  been  destroyed  daring  the 
French  Revolution.  The  original  endowmeot 
was  settled  by  an  annual  vote  of  £8,928,  which 
was  continued,  in  spite  of  grreat  opposition, 
after  the  Union.  In  1846  Sir  R<^rt  Peel 
succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  carrying  a  Bill 
for  a  permanent  ^idowmoat  d  £26,000  a 
year,  and  a  grant  of  £30,000  for  bnikiiBg 
purposes.  By  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869, 
the  grant  ceased  after  1871,  and  as  a  compen- 
sation £372,331  was  appn^riated  f6r  the 
College  support.  The  CoUege  reoeiTee  600 
students,  all  destined  for  the  priesthood.  The 
course  lasts  over  eight  years,  of  which  tvo 
are  devoted  to  classics,  two  to  philoeophjr,  and 
four  to  Hebrew  and  Irish,  Scripture,  tMrinity, 
Canon  Law,  and  Church  history.  HieDirinity 
students,  250  in  number,  ^^eceive  £20  an- 
nually. The  College  is  possessed  of  some 
estates  in  county  Mea^  left  by  Lord  0nn- 
boyne,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork, 
which   yield   £460    per  annum,  devoted  so 
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£20  scholazshipe,  assigned  to  the  most  dis- 
trnguished  students,  and  held  for  three 
years. 

JCasariliy  Jules,  Cardinal  of  Metz  and 
Chief  Minister  of  France,  was  bom  of  a 
Genoese  family,  at  Piscina,  in  the  Abrozzi, 
JtjJ:^  14th,  1602.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
■pint,  made  g^reat  advances  in  learning  in 
Italy,  and  then  studied  law  at  Alcala,  in 
Spam.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered 
the  Pope's  military  service,  and  was  engaged 
with  Cardinal  Barberini  in  trying  to  brmg 
about  peace  between  the  Princes  at  war  about 
Cazal  and  Montserrat.  The  peace  of  Queisas, 
in  1631,  is  attributed  to  Maiaarin.  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  esteemed  him  hig^y,  as  did  also 
Cardinal  Antonio,  who  procur^  his  advance- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  persuaded  the 
Pope  to  send  him  Vice-Legate  to  Avignon,  and 
Nuncio-Extraordinary  to  France,  where  he 
learned  the  affairs  of  the  Court,  and  gained 
the  favour  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  procured  him 
a  Cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
1641.  After  Kichelieu*s  death,  Mazarin  be- 
came Privy  Councillor,  and  was  named  as  one 
of  the  executors  in  the  King*s  will,  so  that  he 
had  the  c^rge  of  afibirs  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XTv.,  under  the  r^;ency  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom  he  soon  made  him- 
self indispensable.  He  was,  however,  very 
unpopular  among  the  oppressed  and  poor,  as 
ve&  as  the  great,  who  were  jealous  of  him, 
and  their  dislike  gave  rise  to  the  dvil  war 
whichraged  from  1 649  to  1 652.  He  retired  for  a 
time  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  remained 
tin  the  beginning  of  1653.  On  his  return  to 
Coort  he  was  at  first  received  with  significant 
silence,  but  soon  became  popular,  and  re- 
ffafned  his  former  power.  Under  him  the 
mfluenoe  of  France  was  much  increased 
among'  the  nations,  and  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  country  those  principles 
of  despotism  were  established  on  which  Louis 
XIV.  afterwards  acted.  As  a  financier, 
Hazarin  was  far  inferior  to  Hichelieo.  He 
died  at  Vmcennes,  March  9th,  1661. 


I  Bible^  The,  so  called  because 

disooTered  in  the  Mazarine  Library  in  Paris, 
in  1760,  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  in  Mente, 
between  1450  and  1455,  the  first  complete 
book  ever  printed  in  movable  type.  There 
tre  known  to  exist  six  copies  of  uie  Mazarine 
^ble  printed  on  vellum,  which  are  now 
reckoned  to  be  worth  £4,000  each,  one  of 
whkdi  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  twenty- 
one  copies  on  paper,  reckoned  at  £3,000  each. 

y^All  Hfiitfriftn. — This  is  a  mission 
founded  at  Paris  in  1872  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
McAlI,  formerly  Congregational  minister  at 
Hadleigfay  in  Lancashire.  The  first  station 
was  opened  at  Belleville,  the  artisan  district, 
and  now  there  t^re  twenty-five  missions  in 
"PaiiSf  nine  in  its  environs,  and  sixty  in  other 
nrts  of  France,  in  Corsica,  and  in  Algiers. 
ThoM  the  total  number  of  mission  stations  is 


ninety-four,  containing  15,135  sittings.  There 
were  m  1 884  1 0,44 1  meetings  for  adults,  attend- 
ed by  729,756  persons.  There  are,  besides 
services,  **  Society  Fratemelles,"  which  con- 
sist of  a  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  and  a 
catechism  exercise  for  grown-up  people.  There 
is  also  a  juvenile  mission,  which  in  1884  held 
4,150  meetings,  attended  by  171,398  children. 
The  income  is  derived  from  the  Foreign  Evan- 
gelisation Society,  the  £\'angelical  Continental 
Society,  and  from  auxiliary  societies  in  Lon- 
don and  other  parts  of  England,  in  Scotland, 
the  United  States,  Austoilia,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  It  amounted  in  1884  to  £14,473 
128.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £13,981  15s. 
lid.  The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  evan- 
gelise the  poorer  classes  of  France,  and  this 
work  has  been  wonderfully  blessed.  Tracts, 
parts  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  are  distributed  in  the 
streets,  and  simple  services  with  short  sermons 
and  many  hymns  are  regularly  held  in  the 
mission  rooms.  In  April,  1884,  a  new  station 
was  opened  on  the  Boulevards  to  attract  the 
artisans,  etc.,  who  spend  their  evenings  there. 
At  St.  Etienne  there  is  a  medical  mission  con- 
nected with  the  other  work.  Much  good  was 
done  in  Marseilles  during  the  cholera,  both  in 
instructing  the  people  on  the  laws  of  health 
and  in  attending  the  sick. 

McCauL  Alexander  [6.  1798,  d.  1863], 
a  learned  liebraist,  began  his  ministerial 
work  as  a  missionary  for  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Pre- 
bendanr  of  St.  Paul's.  He  wrote  many  books 
on  Hebrew  subjects,  as: — A  Cktrnpai-iaon  of 
Modem  Judaism  with  the  Religion  of  Mosea  and 
the  Prophetif  Lecture*  on  the  Frophecies,  and 
the  Meuiahehip  of  Jeeue. 

MoCheyiLe.  HoBBaT  Murray  [h.  1813,  <^. 
1843],  Scottish  Pastor  and  Missionary,  began 
his  ministerial  Ufe  at  Larbert,  Stirhngshire, 
1835,  and  next  vear  was  called  to  St.  Peter's, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1 838, 
his  heallh  giving  way,  he  went  to  Palestine,  em- 
ploying his  time  by  enquiring  into  the  pi'esent 
condition  of  the  Jews.  The  published  results 
were  very  valuable  for  the  information  they 
gave  concerning  the  Holy  Land.  In  fact, 
subseouent  works,  such  as  Dr.  Hobinson's, 
Dean  Stanley's,  and  Canon  Tristram's,  are  the 
canying  on  of  what  McCheyne  began. 
Betuming  to  his  parish  and  finding  it  fiourish- 
ing  under  his  loaim  tenens,  William  Bums,  he 
again  started  on  Evangelistic  enquiries,  and 
twice  visited  Ireland.  He  died  before  he  had 
reached  thirty,  but  the  publication  of  his 
Memoirt  and  Jtimains  by  Bonar  was  a  revela- 
tion of  a  most  beautiful  and  pious  life,  and  it 
^las  become  a  religious  classic,  having  gone 
through  more  than  100  editions. 

McChrie,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine 
[b,  1772,  d.  1835].  He  was  educated  at  Dunse, 
his  native  town,  and  at  the  University  of 
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Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  in  1796,  and 
for  ten  yean  had  an  Anti-Borgher  choroh 
in  Edinburgh;  but  then,  disa^^eing  with 
his  fellow  -  religionists  on  some  civil  sub- 
ject, he  separated  from  them,  with  a  few 
other  ministers,  and  they  set  themselves 
forth  as  **The  Constitutional  Presbytery." 
He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  his  great  work 
was  the  lAfe  of  John  Knox^  a  work  which  did 
much  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  character 
of  the  great  Scottish  rdormer,  and  procured 
for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his 
university.  Besides  this  he  wrote  the  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville^  History  of  the  trogrnt  and 
Supprestion  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  y  and 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain.  A  memoir 
of  him  was  written  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  several  works  on  Scottish 
Church  History. 

MoZlvamey  Charlbs  PsTrrr,  D.D., 
BJahop  of  Ohio,  U.S.  \b.  1799,  d.  18731.  He 
was  descended  from  an  A3rr8hire  family  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1700.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1820,  became  Bishop  in  1832,  and 
by  the  end  of  his  life  had  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  American  Church,  being  a  man  not  only 
of  strong  opinions,  but  of  high  ability  and 
of  pure  and  holy  character.  He  was  a  very 
able  administrator,  coming  to  his  diocese  when 
it  was  ready  to  die,  with  only  four  parishes 
and  nineteen  clergy.  When  he  died  there 
were  123  parishes  and  108  clergy.  But  he 
was  also  highly  esteemed  among  nis  country- 
men for  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  affair  of 
the  Trent  in  1871  threatened  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  President 
lonooln  sent  Bishop  McHvaine  to  England  on 
a  successful  mission  of  peace.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  man^r  times,  and  was  always  cord- 
ially welcomed  in  England  by  those  who 
had  come  to  know  him.  His  preachmg  was 
very  popular  with  those  who  found  in  him  a 
terse  and  vigorous  expounder  of  their  views, 
the  more  so  as  his  voice  was  singularly  powerful 
as  well  as  melodious.  His  works  comprise 
Evidences  of  Christianity  [1831],  Oxfovd  Divi- 
nity Compared  uHth  that  of  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  Churches  [1841],  The  True  Temple,  or 
Holy  Catholic  Church  [1860],  and  many 
sermons  and  charges. 

Means  of  Giraoa.— The  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church  through  which 
grace  is  conveyed  to  faithful  souls.  Mainly 
tiiey  are  threeiold — ^the  Sacraments,  the  Word 
preached  and  read,  and  Prayer.  In  the 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church  their 
efficacy  is  declared  to  depend  on  the  faith 
of  the  recipient,  which  seems  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  that  they 
are  valid  because  of  the  Opus  Operatum  [q.v.J* 

Meohitaxists.— A  congregation  of  Ar- 
menian Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 


who  reside  in  a  convent  on  the  island  (rf  San 
Lazsaro,  close  to  Venice,  and  whose  dbief 
work  is  the  printing  of  Armenian  dasiic 
literature,  with  the  object  of  instructing  the 
scattered  members  of  their  nation.  They  take 
their  name  from  Mechitar,  an  Armenian,  bom 
at  Si  was,  or  Sebaste,  in  1 676.  He  was  ordained 
poriest  in  1699,  and  in  1701  formed  at  Constan- 
tinople a  society  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  moral  and  religious  ^ucation  of  his  coon- 
trymen,  and  of  effecting  a  union  betweoi  the 
Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 
Meeting  with  much  opposition,  he  removed  to 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  and  here  he  canied  on 
his  work  for  fourteen  years;  but  when,  in 
1716,  that  part  of  Greece  fell  under  Turkish 
rule,  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  the  island 
of  San  lAzzaro  was  assigned  to  him,  and 
where  he  built  his  convent.  He  died  there 
in  1749.  Branches  of  this  Society  are  now 
found  in  Vienna  and  Trieste,  and  also  in 
France.  Mechitar  published  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Annauan 
tongue ;  and  his  pupils  have  followed  his  good 
example  by  rendenng  good  European  works 
into  Armenian,  while  they  have  also  familiar- 
ised the  Western  world  with  Armenian  and 
other  Oriental  literature. 

MedardllSy  St.,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  was 
bom  at  Salency,  in  Picardy,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  His  first  See  was  Vermand : 
that  bein^  laid  in  ruins  by  the  barbarians,  he 
remcr^ed  it  to  Noyon.  On  the  death  of  Eku- 
therius.  Bishop  of  Toumay,  Medardus  was 
chosen  by  the  people  to  succeed  him.  He 
hesitated,  saying  it  was  unlawful  for  one 
man  to  hold  two  bishoprics;  but  the  King, 
the  Metropolitan,  and  all  the  suffragan  Inahops 
appl3nng  to  the  Pope,  laid  before  him  the 
necessity  of  placing  St.  Medardus  in  the 
bishopric  in  oraer  tluit  he  might  root  ont  the 
idolatry  which  still  remained  in  parts  of  the 
diocese.  The  Pope  complied  with  the  request, 
and  the  bishoprics  remained  united  until  1146. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  Bishop,  exo^ 
that  when  Queen  Radegund  fled  from  her  hus- 
band, he  made  her  a  deaconess  at  hear  ydie- 
ment  entreaties.  Many  miracles  are  alleged 
of  him,  and  it  is  also  related  that  yfhen.  the 
Bishop  was  dying.  King  Clotaire  came  and 
begged  his  blessing  and  absolution,  and  was 
one  of  the  bearers  at  his  burial  at  Omaj^  near 
Soissons,  and  began  a  church  and  monastery 
to  his  memory,  which  were  completed  by  hi' 
son  Sigibert.  Medardus  is  commemorated 
June  9th. 

Made,  Josvph,  was  bom  in  Beordan,  in 
Essex,  in  1586.  He  was  admitted  to  Ghnsf  t 
College,  Cambridge  1602,  ^mhisn  he  made 
great  proficiency  in  learning.  He  was  for 
some  time  inclined  towards  Fyrrhomsm*  bat 
got  over  his  difficulties,  and  gained  the  rqra- 
tation  of  an  exact  logician  and  phflosopker, 
a  good  mathematician,  an  excellent  anatomist, 
a  considerable  linguist  and  philologer,  and  a 
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proficient  in  history  and  chronology.  His 
first  work  was  a  Latin  tract.  Be  iomiitute 
Sdaiivoy  which  so  pleased  Bishop  Andrewee 
that  he  invited  the  author  into  his  family. 
The  offer,  however,  was  refused.  Mede  then 
itodied  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, hoping  they  might  resemble  the 
language  of  the  ^phets.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1638.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
Clavtt  Apoealfptiea,  which  was  translated  by 
Richard  More.  It  was  vei^hig^y  esteemed; 
Hede  held  the  "  contaistic  *'  view  of  apo- 
calyptical prophecies — ^that  is,  that  they  are 
predictive  of  progressive  history. 

Madiator. — One  who  intervenes  to  recon- 
dle  two  parties  who  are  at  variance.  The 
idea  of  mediation  as  a  necessity  to  salvation 
fanned  a  great  part  of  the  religion  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  name  of  "  mediator''  was  given  by 
the  Persians  to  their  god,  and  by  the  Jews  to 
the  Messiah.  It  is  a  part  of  human  conscious- 
ness that  sin  makes  a  separation  between  Qod 
and  the  aouL  Christ  is  the  appointed  Mediator 
to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  ;  through 
Him  alone  can  man  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
■dvalaon,  and  into  a  state  of  greater  friendship 
with  God  than  was  possible  before  the  FaU. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  of  recon- 
dhstion  it  was  neoeeaary  that  the  Mediator 
dumld  be  God  and  Man  in  one  person.  He 
must  be  Man  in  order  that  He  might  be  lelated 
to  those  in  whose  cause  He  was  to  mediate  ; 
that  reconciliation  should  be  made  for  sin  in 
the  same  nature  which  sinned;  that  the 
Mediator  should  be  capable  of  obeying  the 
kw  broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  which  God 
could  not  do;  that  He  might  be  capable  of 
raffering  death,  since  **  wiUiout  sheading  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission ;  '*  that  He  might 
sustain  man  by  sympathy,  having  experience 
of  his  trials  and  temptations ;  and  that,  heing 
holy  and  sinless,  He  might  offer  HimseU 
witliottt  spot  to  Gk>d,  thereby  takii^  away 
the  sins  of  men.  On  the  other  hand  He  must 
be  Ood  in  order  that  He  might  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  God,  as  no  mere  man  could  do; 
that  His  obedience  and  sufferings  might  be 
infinite  in  their  effect;  and  that  we  might 
have  such  confidence  in  His  mediation  as 
would  be  impossible  were  He  only  Man.  Were 
Christ  God  and  not  Man  we  could  not  ap- 
proach Him  with  confidence ;  were  He  Man 
and  not  God  we  should  be  guilty  of  idolatry 
to  worship  Him  at  all.  His  attributes  as 
Mediator  are: — 1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator. 
2.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  men  (mly,  not  of 
^nrita.  3.  He  is  the  Mediator  for  all  men, 
irithout  exception,  and  for  all  who  died  before 
His  Incarnation  as  well  as  for  all  who  have 
existed  since.  4.  He  is  a  constant,  just,  and 
kmng  Mediator,  and  His  mediation  is  suc- 

Meditaticm. — A  term  used  in  an  ecde- 
•iastical  sense  to  denote  the  union  of  memory, 
■aderstanding,  and  will  in  private  prayer.    It 


is  distinguished  from  mental  prayer,  in  which 
the  reason  does  not  come  so  prominently  into 
use,  being  replaced  by  greater  devotion. 
Meditation  has  been  systematised  by  Loyola 
and  others  to  rules  by  'which  devotion  may  be 
stimulated,  and  good  resolutions  and  desires 
formed;  and  the  practice  of  mental  prayer 
and  meditation  is  prescribed  in  the  directions 
for  the  use  of  rehgious  communities.  It  is 
recommended  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
St.  Benedict  affirms  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation. 

Meetmg-llOIUie. — The  name  given  by 
many  Dissenters  to  their  place  Of  worship. 
The  chief  difference  between  a  meeting-house 
and  a  church  is  tHat  the  former  is  not  conse- 
crated. Meeting-houses  first  arose  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
when  the  ejected  ministers  met  together. 
They  were  prohibited  for  some  time  by  the 
Conventicle  Act ;  but  when  all  opposition  was 
withdrawn  the  number  of  meeting-houses  in- 
creased greatly. 

Megilloth.— In  the  Jewish  s}magogue 
worship,  a  roll  containing  the  books  of  Esther, 
Buth,  Canticles,  Ecdeeiastes,  and  Lamenta- 
tions. 

MeUmohthon,  Philip  [b.  1497,  d.  1560], 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by 
God  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
at  Bretten,  a  village  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine.  His  father's  name  was  Schwarzerd, 
black  earth,  but  he  changed  it  to  its  Greek 
equivalent,  meUmehthon,  He  went  to  the 
High  School  at  Pforzheim  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  whilst  here  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
his  great  uncle,  Reuchlin,  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  who  stimulated  him  to  a  resolute 
pursuit  of  the  highest  kind  of  learning.  In 
1609,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  took  his  B.A.  in  1511 ;  but  when  he 
applied  for  the  M.A.  he  was  refused  on  the 
score  of  his  extreme  youth,  and  he  therefore  re- 
moved to  Tiibingen,  where  he  studied  civil  law, 
attended  lectures  in  medicine,  read  the  Greek 
physician  Gkden,  and  made  so  considerable  a 
proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the 
mngaages,  and  philosophy,  that  in  1513  he 
was  admitted  to  a  Master's  degree.  Tiibingen 
is  only  ten  miles  from  Stuttgart,  the  home  of 
Reuchlin,  and  at  his  house  Melanchthon  first 
met  with  some  of  the  leaden  of  the  great  war 
of  intellectual  liberty  then  going  on,  and  in  a 
quiet  way  took  part  in  the  fray.  When  only 
seventeen  he  gave  lectures  in  this  university 
on  Virgil  and  Terence.  Erasmus  thus  spoke  of 
the  rising  scholar :  **  Wbat  promise  ttiere  is 
in  this  young  man — this  boy !  His  attain- 
ments in  both  literatures  are  equally  valuable. 
What  ingenuity  and  acumen,  what  purity  of 
language,  what  beauty  of  expression,  what  a 
memory  for  the  most  unfamiliar  things,  what 
a  wide  extent  of  reading ! "    In  1518,  tlurough 
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the  influence  of  Reuchlin,  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony  made  him  Professor  of  Qreek  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  His  opening 
lecture  was  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  history  of  Europe ; 
he  sketched  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
literature  and  learning,  and  indicated  the 
causes  of  their  fall ;  he  pointed  out  that  the 
classics  of  Rome  and  Greece  must  be  studied 
with  devotion  at  once  sensible  and  clear ;  that 
sacred  learning  must  be  reformed ;  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Bible  must  be  had  at  all  costs, 
and  Christ  must  be  made  the  centre  and  soul 
of  theology.  Luther  was  present  at  this 
oration ;  he  had  just  beg^un  his  opposition  to 
the  Church  of  Kome  in  that  place;  Melan- 
chthon,  in  this  important  juncture,  was  there- 
fore seasonably  brought  to  his  assistance,  for 
which  he  became  eminently  qualified,  as  much 
by  the  meekness  of  his  wisdom  as  the  great- 
ness of  his  talents.  He  soon  entered  into  all 
the  views  of  the  great  Reformer,  was  animated 
by  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
willingly  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
and  sorrows  to  which  the  revival  of  pure 
religion  unavoidably  exposed  them.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Reformation  restea  on  him. 

In  1520  Melanchthon  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  these 
were  publidied  by  Luther  without  his  friend's 
knowledge.  His  writings  were  manifold; 
indeed,  whenever  the  truth  needed  to  be  de- 
fended, his  pen  was  always  in  request ;  the 
University  of  Paris  having  condemned  Luther's 
doctrines,  Melanchthon  wrote  in  defence  of 
them  Adveraus  furioeum  FaHsiensium  Loga^ 
ttrorum  Lecretum  in  1621.  Of  hiB  early  works 
none  was  more  deservedly  regarded  than  his 
first  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  divinity  from 
the  pure  fountain  of  Divine  truth.  He  judged 
it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  mankind 
to  be  furnished  with  a  clear,  concise,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Bible.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  de- 
serted the  Scriptures,  and  their  divinity  con- 
sisted of  detached  sentences  from  Si  Augus- 
tine and  others;  these,  together  with  some 
of  the  subtle  and  barren  distinctions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  formed  their  whole  system  of  theo- 
logy. Melanchthon,  by  uniting  perspicuity 
with  simplicity,  endeavoured  to  place  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  and 
published  his  Theological  Commonplaces — a 
work  which  became  very  popular,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  took 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  Confession  of 
AuGSBU&o.  In  1540,  when  on  a  ioumey, 
he  was  seized  with  dangerous  illness  at 
Weimar ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  once  sent 
for  Luther,  whose  distress  was  intense,  and 
also  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  Qcod.  in  such 
earnestness  of  supplication  that  his  energy 
seemed  to  revive  the  apparently  dying  man, 
and  from  that  hour  he  grew  better.  He  had 
a  conference    of    three  days  with   Eck    at 


Worm')  in  1541,  but  it  was  broken  up  by 
the  Emperor's  tH>mmand,  and  adjourned  to 
Ratisbon.  In  1546  Luther  died,  and  lie- 
lanchthon  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  UnivCTsity  of 
Wittenberg  was  dissolved,  and  Melanchthon 
retired  to  Zerbst  for  a  time.  In  1548,  at 
Leipzig,  he  helped  to  draw  up  the  Intkkim 
[q.v.].  He  spent  his  remaining  years  in  estab- 
lishing sdiools  throu^out  the  Protestant 
nations,  and  in  trying  to  heal  the  disputes  of 
his  party.  These  disputes  turned  mainly  upon 
two  points :  the  method  of  justification  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  He  viewed 
the  strifes  of  Christians  on  these  points  wiUi 
acute  sorrow,  and,  true  to  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  sought  without  cessation  to  find  a 
mode  of  reconciling  the  Calvinistic  and 
Lutheran  theologies.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age;  ^ke 
Latin  with  the  freedom  of  his  native  tongue, 
wrote  both  in  that  language  and  in  Greek,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  original 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  in  peace 
and  hope,  April  18th,  1560,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg. 

Melohites  fHeb.  meUha,  "a  king,"],  "fol- 
lowers  of  the  King."— Those  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  whether  Syrians  or  Egyptians,  who 
foUow  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon,  a.d.  451.  The  name  was  first 
given  because  the  Council  was  declared  by 
some  to  have  been  directed  entirely  by  the 
Emperor  Marcian.  The  name  of  Mekhites 
was  afterwards  given  to  those  wha  remained 
loyal  to  the  Eastern  Elmperors  after  the 
Mahometan  Caliphs  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  They  follow  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  are,  like  the  Greeks, 
strong  opposers  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  The  Melchites  have  transited  into 
Arabic  the  Bible,  Acts  of  Councils,  and  Eucbo- 
logion,  with  many  of  the  Greek  books  of 
divinity. 

Mel0tilUL  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  bom 
at  Melitene,  in  Lesser  Armenia.  Originally 
Bishop  of  Sebaste,  he  was  elected  to  the  Sea 
of  Antioch  on  the  translation  of  Eudoxius  to 
Constantinople,  a.d.  361.  He  was  then  sup- 
posed to  hold  Arian  views,  but  soon  after  lus 
installation  he  preached  a  sermon  in  support 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and,  Uirough  Ariaa 
influence,  was  deposed  and  banished  within  a 
month  of  his  election.  Two  Bishops  were 
chosen  to  fill  his  place  —  Euzoins  by  the 
Arians,  and  Paulinus  by  the  Lucifeiians,  so 
that  there  were  now  three  Bishops  of  Antioch, 
each  with  his  own  following,  that  of  Meledus 
being  strengthened  by  the  orthodox  party, 
whidi  had  existed  in  the  Church  since  the 
deprivation  of  Eustathius,  about  a.d.  S2&  In 
363  MeletiuB  was  restored  to  his  See,  and  at 
once  held  a  Synod  of  Bishops,  at  which  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  signed.  He  was  again 
banished  by  Valens,  bi^  finally  reinstated  by 
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the  Emperor  Theodosius.  He  acted  as  pre- 
aideiit  dQrin|f  a  part  of  the  session  of  the 
Coandl  of  Constantinople,  ▲.n.  381,  but  died 
before  its  dose. 

KeletilUi,  Bishop  of  Lyoopolis,  in  Egypt, 
fonnder  of  a  schism.  Tbis  schism  arose  out  of 
a  persecution,  either  local,  aboat  a.d.  301,  or 
the  great  Diocletian  persecution,  about  a.d. 
306.  Two  contradictory  accounts  are  given 
of  the  cause  of  his  secession,  one  attributing 
it  to  his  disapproval  of  the  Alexandrian 
Bidiop*s  lenity  in  dealing  with  penitent 
apostates,  and  the  other  stating  that  it  was 
lm>ught  about  by  his  deposition  f or  having  him- 
self aamficedduringthe  persecution.  Probably 
a  jealousy  of  the  growing  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
His  following  became  considerable,  including 
at  one  time  as  many  as  twentv-eight  Bishops. 
As  the  Meletians  were  orthodox  in  doctrine, 
the  Council  of  Niceea  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  Church  by  conciliation, 
like  plan  was  successful  for  a  time,  but 
Meletius  afterwards  separated  again,  and  at 
his  death  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
schism  by  ordaining  as  his  successor  one 
John,  said  to  have  been  his  servant.  But 
after  tiie  death  of  their  leader,  the  Meletians 
fell  into  A  nanism,  and  lost  their  individuality 
asasect. 

VelitO.  Bishop  of  Sardis,  was  a  Christian 
apologist  oi  the  second  century.  Besides  his 
Apoloffff  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  come  down  to  us. 
Very  little  is  known  of  him,  but  he  was 
gre^Uy  revered  and  respected  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

MallitlUi,  first  Bishop  of  London,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Augustine,  being 
tent  to  him  by  rope  Gregory  I.  in  601.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  was  very  successful  with  the 
East  Saxons,  who  were  brought  over  to 
Chrisfciamty,  with  their  King  Sebert.  There- 
upon AuguBRtine  consecrated  Mellitus  Bishop 
in  604,  in  which  year  King  Ethelbert  built 
and  endowed  St.  Paul's  OathedraL  As  far  as 
it  appears,  Mellitus  was  consecrated  by 
Augustine  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
Bishc^s,  which  practice,  notwithstanding  it 
is  difloonntenanced  by  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, etc.,  yet  in  case  of  necessity  is 
allowed.  A  great  many  instances  of  such 
consecrations  are  to  be*  met  with.  In  610, 
Hellitos  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  consulted 
Pope  Boniface  about  me  regnilating  of  the 
Eogliah  Church,  and  was  present  at  a  Synod 
ahmxt  the  regulation  of  monastic  discipline. 
MeOkoa  gave  his  vote  for  the  canons  made 
upon  this  occasion,  and  brought  them  into 
KngrlflTiH  with  him,  with  the  letters  which 
Boniface  wrote  to  Archbishop  Laurence  and 
King  BUielbert  In  616,  King  Ethelbert 
and  Sebert  died,  and  their  sons,  who  succeeded 


in  their  dominions,  renounced  Christianity, 
relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  expelled  Melli- 
tus from  his  diocese.  Upon  this  he  retired  into 
Kent,  and,  consulting  with  the  Bishops  Lau- 
rence and  Justus,  he  travelled  with  the  latter 
into  France.  Laurence  being  ready  to  follow 
them,  his  voyage  was  happily  made  unneces- 
sary by  King  Eeidbald's  return  to  Christianity. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mellitus  and  Justus 
bong  recalled  about  a  year  after  their  de- 
mrture,  Justus  was  restored  to  his  See  at 
Kochester ;  but  the  Londoners  being  strongly 
addicted  to  heathenism,  refused  to  receive 
Mellitus,  neither  was  Eadbald  in  a  condition 
to  force  them.  So  that  Mellitus,  being 
obliged  to  settle  in  Kent,  succeeded  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  upon  the  death  of  Laurence, 
A.D.  619.  According  to  Bede,  he  died  in  624, 
after  he  had  been  Archbishop  five  years. 
After  his  expulsion  from  his  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, the  Eastern  Saxons  had  neither  bishopa 
nor  any  religious  administrations  in  the 
Christian  form  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Melvi''l6,  Andbbw,  an  eminent  Scotch 
Reformer,  was  bom  at  Baldorry  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk  in  1645.  He  lost  both 
parents  when  only  two  years  old,  and  his  care 
devolved  on  his  eldest  brother.  Andrew  was 
educated  at  Montrose  Grammar  School,  and 
in  1659  went  to  St.  Mary's  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  He  studied  in  Paris  for  two 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Poictiets,  where 
he  was  at  once  made  Regent  of  St.  Macreon 
College.  Driven  away  by  political  disturb- 
ances, he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he,  through 
his  friend  Beza,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Humanity  in  the  Academy.  Here  it  was 
that  he  gained  the  love  for  religious  liberty 
for  whi(£  he  was  afterwards  so  zealous.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1574,  and  was  offered 
the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Regent  Morton,  but  refused,  and  became  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  College.  He  made  many 
improvements,  and  gained  a  great  influence, 
not  only  over  the  students,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  overthrow  of 
Episcopacy  and  establishment  of  Pre8b3rterian- 
ism  were  greatly  owing  to  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  nickname  of  **  Episoopomastix  " 
or  "  the  scourge  of  bishops."  He  was  poss- 
essed of  great  intrepidity,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Morton 
had  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
in  the  country  till  he  was  hanged  or  ban- 
ished, he  replied,  "  Tush,  man !  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  g^und ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in 
it.  Let  God  be  praised,  you  can  neither 
hang  nor  exile  His  truth.'*  At  the  end  of 
1680  he  was  made  Principal  of  St  Mary^B 
College,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  worked  with 
much  zeal  and  ability ;  the  number  of  students 
increased,  and  those  of  other  colleges  also 
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attended.  In  1692  the  Privy  Council  revived 
Episcopacy,  and  filled  up  the  See  of  Qlasgow. 
The  Scotdk  Church  excommunicated  the  new 
Bishop,  upon  which  the  Privy  Council  de- 
clared the  excommunication  to  he  void,  im- 
prisoned those  who  refused  to  pay  the 
episcopal  rents,  and  laid  Glasgow  College 
under  an  interdict.  Melville  preached  against 
these  proceedings  so  fiercely  that  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  CounciL  He  claimed 
to  be  tried  in  a  Church  Court,  and  on  a  refusal 
made  his  escape  and  fled  to  London,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  months.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Andrews  he  continued  his  work  with  as 
great  zeal  as  before,  and  was  made  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Rector  of  the 
University.  In  1605  James  I.  wished  to 
make  another  attempt  to  reestablish  Epi- 
scopacy, and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
opponents,  invited  Melville  and  others  to  come 
to  London  and  take  part  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  They  went  and  had  inter- 
views with  the  King,  but  found  that  they 
were  really  prisoners,  and  not  allowed  to 
return  home.  Melville  wrote  a  Latin  epigram, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  a  service  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Chapel  Hoyal  on  St. 
Michaers  Day.  For  this  he  was  confined  for 
nearly  a  year  in  the  houses,  first  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paulas,  and  afterwards  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester ;  then  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  till  February,  1611 ;  and  then  was 
not  allowed  to  return  home,  but  was  only 
liberated  on  condition  that  he  should  become 
Professor  of  Sedan  University,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  in  1622. 

Melville^  Hbicrt  [b,  in  Cornwall,  1800, 
d.  in  London,  1871]. — One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated preachers  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  present  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  held  many  successive  ap- 
pointments, and  in  1853  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Queen's  Chaplains,  and  Uanon  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1856,  with  which,  after  1863,  he 
held  the  living  of  Barnes.  He  became  famous 
as  a  preacher  through  the  Golden  Lecture- 
ship, which  is  delivered  every  Tuesday  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  in  the 
City.  This  lectureship  he  held  for  ten  years. 
His  sermons  were  regfularly  taken  down  and 
published  for  a  penny,  much  against  his  will, 
and  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Many  of 
these  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  revised  and  corrected  form  by  himself .  They 
are  rhetorical  and  full  of  illustration,  but  not 
always  original.  He  borrowed  much  from 
Chahners.  One  peculiarity  of  his  sermons  is 
his  continual  reiteration  of  his  text,  always 
with  some  new  light.  Any  one  who  analyses 
one  of  Melville's  sermons  will  find  nearly 
every  paragraph  ending  with  some  phrase 
or  other  out  of  the  text.  When  he  was 
preaching  the  listeners  waited  for  this  cul- 
minating sentence  in  breathless  silence.  Then 
came  a  pause,  during  which  they  would  move 


into   easier  positions  and  settle  themselves 
once  more,  and  so  he  began  again,  onoe  more 
to  end  his  paragraph  with  a  fresh  repetition 
in  new  setting.    He    belonged  to  the  old-    . 
fashioned  Evangelical  school. 

Xember  of  the  dmreh.— One  whs 

has  been  received  into  the  Church  by  the 
administration  of  Baptism.  Some  religious 
societies  do  not  consider  those  who  have  been 
baptised  in  infancy  as  members  till  they  have 
become  communicants. 

Mfniffm. — ^The  Greek  Breviary,  contain- 
ing the  offices  for  fixed  festivals.  The  book 
consists  of  hymns,  readings  extracts  from 
the  Menologium,  etc.  It  is  in  12  tqIs.,  ee^th 
containing  the  mensBum  for  one  month. 

Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  M&gos, 
was  a  Samaritan.  His  heresy  was  subiiaii- 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  his  master,  but  a 
few  additions  were  made  by  him.  Agreeing 
with  Simon  Magus  that  the  world  was  made 
by  evil  angels,  he  promised  his  followers  the 
power  of  overcoming  these  by  magic.  He 
also  promised  immortality  to  all  who  received 
his  baptism.  Two  of  Menander's  diacaplea, 
Basilides  and  Satuminus,  afterwards  beoome 
leaders  of  sects.    [Bashioiams,  Satuilkiaks.] 

Mendsanjl,  otherwise  known  as  Sabians, 
and  as  Christians  of  St.  John,  a  small  sect  of 
great  antiquity,  dwelling  in  ttie  land  of  ^e 
southern  part  of  the  Euphrates.  They  are 
interesting  as  a  survival  of  ancient  Gnos^iciBm 
— ^in  other  words,  of  a  religion  compounded 
of  Christianity  corrupted  by  admixture  of 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  They  only  became 
known  in  Europe  in  the  middle  of  tiie  seven- 
teenth century,  when  two  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  had  gone  to  the  East  came  back  with  an 
account  of  them,  which  they  published  at 
Rome  in  1652.  Several  travellers  have 
visited  them  since,  among  these  Sir  John 
Chardin  and  Niebuhr.  Ilie  most  aooorate 
kno^edge  of  them  is  derived  from  tiieir 
sacred  books,  which  are  written  in  Aramaic, 
and  consist  of  fragments  of  very  various  Talue 
and  interest.  There  are  Mendsoan  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  of  their  books,  Sidra 
rabba^  or  the  Great  Books,  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  written  for  the  living,  the  o&er 
for  the  dead,  containing  prayers  to  be  read  at 
funerals,  etc.  They  also  have  the  Sidrm 
tTTahya,  or  Book  of  John;  the  QoUHa  or 
Sidra  di  Niamata  (Book  of  Souls),  containing 
hymns  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  prayefs 
to  be  used  at  their  ceremonials;  and  the 
Drivanf  a  book  of  moral  and  spiritual  trea- 
tises. 

The  Mendseans  are  sometimes  called  He- 
merobaptists,  from  their  frequent  wa^ngs. 
The  following  account  of  their  rites  was  given 
by  Conti,  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Lebanon : — 
'*  He  who  presides  in  sacred  things  wears  a 
vest  and  tiara,  both  of  camel's  mn.    They 
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also  take  honey  and  locusts  sacramentally, 
whidi  are  distributed  as  oonsecrated  elements 
to  the  worshippers  present,  and  are  sent  to 
the  absent,  eqiudly,  as  a  religious  rite :  both 
these  kinds  of  food  being  taken  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  So  also  once  a  month 
they  have  an  exhortation  in  their  place  of 
wonhip,  and  to  this  they  flock  with  eager- 
ness. The  chief  topic  of  this  discourse  is  the 
*  light  of  the  World,*  always  introduced 
with  sentences  like  those  of  the  Evangelist : 
*In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Wc«d  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Ood.'  This  they  apply  to  John  and  deny  to 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  whom  they  do  not  aUow 
to  be  Son  of  God,  but  a  prophet  and  a  fol- 
lower of  John.  Their  places  of  worship  are 
void  of  all  ornament.  They  contain  neither 
pictures  nor  statues." 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  initiation,  is  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  a  large  vessel,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day :  the  middle  part  of  the  day  is 
proper  to  honey  and  locusts,  and,  at  the  dose, 
at  the  time  of  divine  worship,  they  light  lamps 
and  candles,  and  solemnly  repeat  these  words : 
*'  Jolm,  whom  we  here  worship  as  our  father 
(tnstitntor),  we  beseech  thee  to  be  propitious 
to  OS ;  to  protect  us  from  ever^r  hostile  power, 
and  to  enlighten  our  minds  with  the  light  of 
the  true  rdigion,  as  thou  hast  commanded  us 
to  light  these  luminaries."  After  discharging 
this  dnty,  whoever  can,  proceeds  to  partake  <S 
the  sacrament  already  described,  twice  a 
week — i.e.  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  This  is 
never  omitted. 

They  dedicate  four  festival  days  to  St.  John 
— his  Imthday,  the  da^  on  which  he  instituted 
baptism,  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  slain  a  dragon. 

Mendicant  Friars.  —  The  several 
orders  cd  these  came  into  existence  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  'probably  in- 
stituted in  imitation  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  leading 
a  life  of  poverty,  practising  self-denial,  ana 
spending  their  time  in  prayer,  preaching,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures.  These  had  made  it 
their  obiect  to  oppose  the  corrupt  doctrines  and 
innovations  of  tiie  Papacy,  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders  were  instituted  by  Pope  Innocent  UL 
to  counteract  their  influence.  The  principal 
orders  were  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
AuousTiNiANS,  and  Gaucblitks  [q.v.].  In  a 
short  time  the  Mendicants  acquired  more 
power  and  influence  than  any  of  the  ancient 
monastic  establishments,  and  the  Friars  gave 
ofienoe  to  the  secular  clergy  by  taking  upon 
themselves  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a 
Ganon  passed  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in 
1215,  which  ordained  that  each  person  should 
receive  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  curate  or  pastor.  The  dispute  continued 
tiU    1264,  when    Innocent  IV.  decided   in 


&vour  of  the  secular  clergy ;  at  his  death  it 
broke  out  afresh,  but  his  (iecision  was  con- 
firmed  in  1263  bv  the  Synod  of  Clermont,  and 
again  in  1274  by  the  Council  of  Salsburg 
The  discussion  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  satis- 
factorily settled;  but  Pope  Bonifwje  VIII.  did 
his  best  to  conciliate  both  parties  by  ordaining 
that  the  Mendicants  might  receive  confessions 
upon  application  to  the  parish  priest. 

Xennonitee. — A  name  given  to  the 
Dutch  Baptists  in  memory  of  their  reformer, 
Menno  Symonis,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  [b.  1505,  d,  15C4].  There  are  four 
sects  who  come  under  this  head — Flemings, 
Germans,  Frieslanders,  and  Waterlanders,  aind 
they  were  originally  called  Anabaptists,  but 
changed  the  name  in  consequence  of  the 
ridicule  which  had  attached  to  it.  They 
were  also  known  as  ^'Doopsgesindea"  or 
*<  Dippers."  Menno,  a  priest  of  Friesland, 
who  was  bom  in  1492,  and  who  was  led  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  cast  off 
Papal  doctrine,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Inlant  Baptism  was  not  sanctioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and  revela- 
tions of  the  first  Anabaptists  and  their  doo> 
trines  concerning  the  new  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  formulated  tenets  which  are  still  held  by 
his  followers.  He  died  in  1559.  His  treatise 
entitled  A  True  Christian  Belief,  was  in  1580 
developed  by  two  Mennonite  preachers  into  the 
Confession  of  Waterland,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  Mennonite  doctrine. 
It  declares  that  Christ's  Body  was  not  of  the 
substance  of  His  mother,  but  of  a  direct  crea- 
tion by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
essence  of  the  Father ;  that  there  is  no  Original 
Sin,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  Infant 
Baptism ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians 
to  exennse  any  office  of  magistracy,  nor  to 
wage  war  upon  any  terms ;  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Grospel  ought  to  receive  no  salary ;  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  attain  to 
the  height  of  perfection  in  this  life.  A  sup- 
plementary Confession  was  written  in  1632 
introducing  the  Arian  belief  respecting  the 
Incarnation ;  but  the  generality  of  the  com- 
munities at  the  present  day  appear  to  be 
orthodox,  as  in  most  points  appears  to  have 
been  Menno  himself.  There  are  several 
congregations  of  Mennonites  in  Elsass  and 
Bavaria,  several  in  Poland  also,  and  a  few  in 
France.  There  are  also  about  200,000  of 
them  in  America.    [Tcnkbbs.] 

Xenologinm. — A  Greek  book  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Martyrologies,  con- 
taining the  biographies  of  the  different  saints 
and  martyrs  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
day  on  which  they  are  commemorated.  The 
first  compiler  of  such  a  book  seeois  to  have 
been  St.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  another 
was  arranged  by  Palladius,  Bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis.  There  were  several  alterations  of  these 
as  time  went  on,  and  others  were  compiled 
by  Simon  Metaphrastes,  etc.    In  later  times 
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selections  from  the  Menologium  were  inserted 
in  the  Menaa  or  Greek  breviary,  under  the 
name  of  "  S3maxaria.*' 

Mental  Sesariratioii.— A  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  the  effect  liiat  falsehood  in 
certain  circumstances  may  be  reconciled  to 
the  conscience  if  at  the  same  time  a  saving 
clause  be  added  secretly.  They  say  tiiiat  even 
when  giving  evidence  on  oath  mental  reserva- 
tion may  be  made,  so  that  the  evidence  may 
be  understood  falsely,  by  the  witness  giving 
his  words  some  qualification  in  his  own  mind. 

Meroerslnirff  Theology  arose  in  1836 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
Beformed  Church,  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Ranch,  President  <3  the  Col- 
leg^,  who  had  oome  from  Germany,  and  was 
well  read  in  German  metaphysics,  desired  to 
establish  a  regular  and  orderly  system  of  phi- 
losophy, whi(£  should  embody  the  ripe  teach- 
ing of  the  great  thinkers.  His  method  was 
intensely  subjective;  all  ideas  and  opinions 
were,  with  him,  parts  of  a  vast  unity  held  to- 
other by  an  int^nal  law,  the  centre  of  which 
ID  the  living  Intelligence.  His  method  of 
reasoning  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1841, 
before  he  had  fully  developed  it,  and  his 
successor,  Dr.  Nevin,  continued  it.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was  appointed  as 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Mercersburg, 
and  the  two  together  developed  the  principles 
of  the  Theology  in  different  ways,  Nevin  re- 
garding it  from  a  theological,  and  Schaff  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  Their  aim  was  the 
revival  and  defence  of  the  pure  Reformed 
doctrine;  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  appeals 
to  ancient  history  and  the  early  Fathers,  they 
were  accused  of  Romanist  tendencies,  and 
tried  for  heresy,  of  which  they  were  unani- 
mously acquitted.  The  doctrine  on  iduch 
the  Mercersburg  Theology  is  based  is  l^t 
of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  from  which 
it  is  believed  that  all  other  doctrines  are  to 
be  developed.  The  Church  is  regarded  as 
a  spiritual  organism,  with  life  like  that  of  an 
individual,  developing  by  successive  stages 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  views  and  modes  of  expression 
which  held  good  at  one  period  of  her  exist- 
ence need  not  necessarily  do  so  at  a  later 
period.  In  common  with  others  of  the 
German  Reformers,  the  Mercersburg  Theo- 
logians reject  the  doctrine  of  AfMstoUcal 
Succession.  They  believe  in  the  Ufegiving 
power  of  the  Sacraments,  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  opinion  in  America  that  they 
are  merely  emblems  or  symbols.  They  have 
also  drawn  up  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of  their 
disciples,  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  extemporaneous  public  prayer,  and  in 
favour  of  the  revival  of  the  old  pre-Refor- 
mation  Liturgy. 

Mercy,  Spirtfual  and  Corporal  Works 
OF. — The  seven  chief  works  of  mercy  to  the 


bodies  and  souls  of  men  were  first  enumerated 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  catechisms  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  under  the  term  "  Spiritual  and  Cor- 
poral Works  of  Mercy."  The  latter  are  to 
visit  the  sick  and  prisoners,  to  give  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
g^ve  shelter  to  strangers,  and  bury  the  dead. 
The  former  are  to  give  counsel  to  the  doubt- 
ful, convert  sinners,  teach  the  igpiorant,  con- 
sole the  distressed,  bear  wrongs  patiently, 
forgive  injuries,  and  to  pray  for  thie  living  and 
the  dead. 

Merit.    [Condionitt.] 

Merle  d'Aubign^.    [D*Aubiok«.] 

Messaliaas.   [Euchitbs.] 

Messiah  signifies  '<  anointed,"  the  title 
given  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  Saviour, 
meaning  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  Curist  in 
Greek,  and  expressing  the  authority  which  he 
had  to  assume  the  characters  of  Pn^et, 
Priest,  and  King.  The  notions  of  the  ancient 
Jews  regarding  the  Messiah  were  corrupted 
by  their  looking  forward  to  a  temporal  mon- 
arch, and  thus  despising  Jesus  Christ  on 
account  of  His  poverty.  Many  of  the  modem 
Rabbins  believe  that  Messiah  is  come,  but 
that  he  conceals  himself  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  the  Jews.  Others  believe  he  is  yet 
to  come,  and  have  fixed  times  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  then,  when  these  have  passed 
without  realising  their  prediction,  have  cursed 
those  who  should  in  future  profess  to  calculate 
the  time  of  his  coming.  Others  again  hare 
had  recourse  to  a  twofold  Messiah,  one  in  a 
state  of  poverty  and  one  in  a  state  of  splen- 
dour ;  the  first,  the^  say,  is  to  proceed  from 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  to  be  slain ;  the 
second  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  line 
of  David,  who  is  to  bring  the  first  Messiah 
to  life  again,  to  assemble  all  Isrsel,  and  rule 
over  the  whole  world. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Mes- 
siah is  grounded  on  the  following  fulfilments 
of  prophecy : — ^The  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  tne  Mosaic  ktw  were  to  be  superseded  by 
Him,  Ps.  xl.  6-8 ;  1  Sara.  xv.  22 ;  Dan.  ix.  27 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  Now  they  have  ceased. 
The  first  prophecy  of  His  coming  is  found  in 
Gen.  iii.  15,  and  repeated  Gen.  xxii.  18.  The 
exact  time  of  His  coming  was  foretold.  Hag. 
ii.  6-9 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  Tlie  place  of  His  birth 
and  where  He  should  principally  impart  His 
doctrine  was  determined,  Mic.  v.  2;  Isaiah 
ix.  1,  2.  His  genealogy  is  traced  out  by  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  kind  of  mii«des 
He  should  work  is  specified  in  Isaiah  xxxv. 
6-6.  His  coming  as  a  King,  and  yet  in  a 
lowly  state,  Zech.  ix.  9.  His  suff<mDg  and 
death  by  l^e  hands  of  wicked  men,  uaiah 
xlix.  7  and  liii.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  26.  His  re- 
surrection, Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  xvL  10.  The 
rejection  of  Him  by  the  Jewish  nation  and 
His  preaching  to  the  Gentilet,  Isaiah  liii.  1, 
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xlix.  4-6,  vL  9-12.  Also  it  is  declared  that 
whea  the  Messiah  should  come,  the  will  of 
God  would  be  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Him, 
Isaiah  zlii.  and  xlix.    [Work  op  Chkist.] 

From  time  to  time  the  deferred  hope  of  the 
great  Jewish  race  has  been  used  by  impostors, 
who  have  declared  themselves  the  promised 
Messiah.  When  the  £mperor  Hadrian 
sought  to  blot  out  the  very  existence  of 
Judaism,  by  forbidding  the  rite  of  circum- 
cudon  and  endeavouring  to  build  a  heathen 
temple  on  Mount  Zion,  one  Barchocheba  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  promised  Christ.  His 
name,  signifying  **son  of  a  star,'*  was  pro- 
bably assumed  in  order  to  identify  him  with 
Balaam's  prophecy  [Num.  xxiv.  17].  He 
professed  to  work  signs  and  wonders;  the 
most  celebrated  Babbis  of  the  time  gave  ad- 
herence to  him ;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
fiomans  could  wrest  Jerusalem  from  him. 
In  the  fifth  century,  one  Moses  made  a  like 
pretension  in  Crete.  His  failure  was  the 
cause,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
Socmtes,  <^  many  Jews  embracing  Christ- 
ianity. In  the  sixth  century,  Julian,  in 
Palestine,  led  the  Jews  against  the  armies  of 
Justinian;  and  when  the  Moors  invaded 
6pain,  in  711,  Serenus  declared  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  lead  the  Spanish 
Jews  to  Palestine.  In  the  twellth  century 
there  were  several  of  these  impostors,  and  as 
late  as  1666,  Sabbatai  Levi,  a  Syrian  Jew, 
was  proclaimed  the  Christ  in  Jerui^em. 

Kestresat,  Jean  [b.  at  Geneva,  of  which 
fiepublic  his  father  was  chief  Syndic,  1592 ; 
d.  in  Paris,  1657].  He  studied  at  Saumur  and 
became  Pastor  of  Charenton.  Ho  was  distin- 
guished as  a  controversialist,  being  one  of  the 
firmest  champions  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church  against  the  Jesuits.  Mestr^zat  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  several  collections  of 
his  sermons  are  extant,  as  weU  as  some  theo- 
logical treatises.  The  most  important  is  De 
la  Communion  a  Jesut-ChrUt  au  Sacrement  de 
r  EucharUtie. 

Vetampsychosis.   [Transmigration.] 

KathodistSy  Wbslbtan.  —  The  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  body  will  be  more 
fully  g^ven  in  the  biographies  ol  its  founders, 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  [q.  vJ.  "  The  first 
rise  of  Methodism,"  says  John  Wesley,  "  waa 
in  November,  1729,  when  four  of  us  met 
together  at  Oxford.*'  Their  object  in  meeting 
was  to  deepen  their  spiritual  life  by  prayer 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
called  **  methodists ''  first  in  a  taunting  spirit, 
because  they  were  unusually  precise  and  "  me- 
thodic *'  in  the  observance  of  their  religious 
duties,  and  in  the  regularitf  of  their  lives. 
Very  soon  they  were  joined  by  other  Oxford 
men,  including  Oeorge  Whitfield.  On  his  re- 
turn from  America,  in  1738,  John  Wesley 
began  to  organise  those  who  attended  his  devo- 
ticnoal  meetuags  into  a  Society.    The  members 


met  regulaiiy  once  a  week  at  least  in  some 
private  house  for  spiritual  exercises,  and  were 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  services 
of  the  parish  church ;  for  Wesley's  aim  was 
to  rekindle  a  spirit  of  piety  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  to  set  up  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  her.  Hence  the  meetings  of  his 
Society  were  not  held  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  Service,  his  object  being  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  clergy  and  not  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  such  work.  His  teaching  on 
this  point  is  most  emphatic.  He  says  **  We 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  for  con- 
science sake,  by  constantly  attending  both  the 
Word  preached  and  the  Sacraments  admini- 
stered Uierein.''  Again,  he  bade  his  lay  preach- 
ers whom  he  had  appointed  to  minister  to  his 
followers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
*'  in  every  place  to  exhort  those  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  Church  constantly  to  attend 
its  services.''  And  he  wrote  even  in  1790,  the 
year  before  his  death,  **  I  fear  that  when  the 
Methodists  leave  file  Church,  God  will  leave 
them."  Circtunstances  were,  however,  too 
strong  for  him.  The  spiritual  deadness  which 
had  of  itself  stimulated  his  movement,  was  un- 
able to  endure  it,  and  in  1740  this  intolerance 
was  displayed  by  the  clergy  repelling  Method- 
ists fi-om  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bristol— an  ex- 
ample widely  followed  elsewhere.  The  brothers 
were  thus  driven  into  administering  the 
Sacrament  to  their  own  people  at  their  own 
meetings,  but  it  was  not  till  1788  that  Wesley 
ordainMl  preachers  to  assist  in  administering 
the  Sacraments  in  England,  and  not  till  his 
death  in  1791  was  the  last  link  severed  which 
bound  the  Church  to  Methodism,  the  gradual 
severance  having  been  against  his  own  will  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  The  Methodists 
were  equally  excluded  from  many  of  the  Dis- 
senting meeting-houses,  and  by  this  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  others,  was  largely 
developed  that  wonderful  system  of  open-air 
preaching  which  did  so  much  to  bring  the 
neglected  populace  of  England  within  the 
reach  of  the  gospel. 

Methodism,  then,  was  not  intended  so  much 
to  be  a  Church  or  sect,  as  a  "  method  "  of  cul- 
tivating the  Divine  life ;  and  this  method  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  still,  in  all  the 
bodies  into  which  the  original  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  now  divided.  Its  success  as 
such  has  been  simply  wonderful.  It  has  pro- 
duced great  works  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religious 
life  of  England  so  great,  that  a  thoughtful 
philosopher,  F.  D.  Maurice,  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  it  was  Methodism  which  saved 
England  from  being  carried  into  the  terrible 
vortex  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  seeking 
to  account  for  such  success,  in  the  first 
place  let  it  be  noted  that  Methodism  was 
at  its  very  heart  a  religious  movement.  It 
did  not  take  its  rise  in  any  doctrinal  disputes 
or  questions  of  Church  government.  Its 
declared  object  was  **  to  reform  the  nation. 
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more  particalarly  the  Church,  and  to  spread 
Bcriptural  holinese  over  the  land."  To  the 
Melodist  all  ideas  were  subordinated  to  this 
need  of  personal  holiness^  in  order  that  the 
soul  might  hold  fast  to  God.  John  Wesley, 
says  Bir.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  had  a  genius  for 
godliness."  Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  Wesley's  marvellous  powers  of  or- 
ganisation, a  power  which  was  still  predomi- 
nated by  the  main  idea  we  have  stated,  and 
which  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
methodical  habits  already  alluded  to.  Thus 
it  was,  that  so  simple  a  custxmi  as  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  few  at  Oxford,  developed  into 
the  class-meeting,  and  so  on.  In  every  village 
his  Society  was  at  work,  and  preaching  houses 
were  erected  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
order  to  retain  hold  on  those  who  had  been 
moved  by  his  preaching,  Wesley  formed 
overy  dozen  or  twenty  converts  into  a 
**  class,"  under  a  class  leader,  or  sometimes 
under  a  lay  preacher ;  these  bands  and  classes 
met  weekly  for  prayer  and  confession  of  sins. 
Several  of  these  ''classes'*  were  grouped 
together  to  form  a  ''circuit,''  and  alx>ut 
eighteen  "circuits"  formed  a  "district." 
A  "circuit"  generally  comprised  a  market 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  within  a 
^stance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  was  under 
the  g^danoe  of  three  or  four  ministers  and 
some  la^  preachers.  The  management  of 
each  "  district "  was  entrusted  to  the  nunis- 
ters,  who  met  on  certain  stated  occasions  for 
discussion  and  transaction  of  necessary  busi- 
ness. And  once  a  year  each  "  district "  sent 
up  representatives  to  attend  a  conference  held 
in  London  or  some  large  town. 

The  same  features  still  distinguish  Method- 
ism, and  the  only  condition  exacted  of  those 
desiring  to  enter  the  Society  is  "  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins."  The  members  are  arranged 
into  classes  of  about  a  dozen,  more  or  less, 
under  a  "  class  leader,"  who  meet  weekly 
after  Wesley's  old  Oxford  custom,  to  relate 
and  compare  their  spiritual  "experience," 
and  receive  exhortation  or  counsel  from  the 
leader,  or  from  one  another  under  his  super- 
intendence. The  leader  also  receives  at  these 
meetings  the  weekly  contributions  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  ministry,  the  customary 
minimum  being  one  penny  a  week.  These 
contributions  are  tiien  handed  to  the 
"stewards,"  and  in  this  way — ^in  which 
Methodism  stands  alone^the  humblest  mem- 
ber is  grasped  by  the  system,  and  brought 
into  direct  pecuniary  as  well  as  spiritual  re- 
lation with  the  body.  A  convenient  number 
of  classes  is  united  into  a  society  or  congre- 
gational Church,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
&ese  into  circuits,  each  circuit  having  one  or 
more  itinerant  or  recognised  preachers  autho- 
rised by  the  Conference,  under  whom  are  lay 
or  "  local "  preachers  ministering  in  their  own 
localities.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
modem    Methodist  system  that    every    one 


who  gives  apparent  evidenoe  of  the  posaessicai 
of  true  ministerial  gift,  or  of  "preaching 
power,"v  should  be  led  to  exercise  it  under 
the  responsible  ministry ;  so  that  the  system 
not  only  recognises,  but  is  a  vast  agency  for 
the  express  development,  of  lay  pireaching. 
Without  this  vast  body  of  lay  preachers  the 
work  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on,  and 
the  results  accomplished  are  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  value  of  lay  preaching  under 
proper  safeguards.  Owing  to  their  per- 
manent residence  and  local  knowledge,  aome 
local  preachers  of  character  and  ability  have 
even  superior  influence  to  the  circuit  preachen. 
These  are  appointed  for  three  years  only,  and 
no  circuit  or  itinerant  preacher  can  be  ap- 
pointed again  to*ihe  same  circuit  untO  he  has 
been  three  years  absent  at  some  other.  Furn- 
ished residences  are  provided  for  these  Confer- 
ence preachers,  and  to  keep  up  the  furniture 
and  utensils  complete  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  stewards.  Candidates  for  the  regular  or 
paid  ministry  have  to  para  four  years  as  i»o- 
bationers,  after  which  they  are  admitted  to 
the  theological  colleges ;  and  this  system  en- 
sures that  every  minister  shall  (in  the  opinion 
of  his  brethren  at  least)  be  possessed  of  some 
amount  of  preaching  power.  Each  society  has 
a  monthly  "leaders*  meeting,"  composed  of 
stewardsand  leaders ;  this  deals  with  most  cases 
of  discipline,  etc,  and  is  the  general  Church 
court  of  reference ;  but  each  circuit  also  has 
its  quarterly  "  circuit "  meeting,  composed  of 
leaders,  preachers,  and  stewards.  The  supreme 
court  of  all  is  the  Conference.  The  foundation 
of  this  in  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  the  "  legal 
hundred,"  whose  numbers  are  kept  up  by 
election  to  vacancies,  and  who  really  possess 
the  legal  power  of  the  Conference,  according 
to  a  deed  executed  by  John  Wesley,  and  en- 
rolled in  Chancery.  But  as  a  matter  of  ^t 
representatives  elected  by  assemblages  of 
circuits,  called  "  districts,"  deliberate  together 
with  the  legal  hundred,  which  confirms  their 
decisions,  and  finally  sanctions  all  ministerial 
appointments.  The  standard  of  Methodist  doc- 
trine (except  amongst  the  Calvinistic  branch) 
is  found  m  the  volumes  of  Wesley's  own 
Sermont  and  Note*  on  the  New  Teetamanty  which 
are  so  named  in  trust-deeds.  Methodists  be- 
lieve that  no  man  can  possess  any  aasuranoe 
of  ^nal  salvation,  but  only  of  preeent  aocq^t- 
ance  with  God,  and  that  it  is  fearfully  possible 
to  fall  entirely  away  even  from  a  real  state  of 
grace.  They  also  maintain  the  possifaility 
of  an  entire  deliverance  from  ain  even  in 
this  life. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  bri^ 
sketch  of  Methodist  doctrine  and  practice,  that 
the  system  presents  several  very  peculiar  and 
distinctive  features.  [1]  As  regards  itsdoctiine, 
no  other  Christian  Church  or  system  known  on 
earth  so  nakedly  and  avowedly  adopts  the 
religious  opinions  of  one  man  as  the  measure  of 
its  own ;  in  this  respect  it  is  absolutely  unique. 
[2]  Its  system  of  doctrine  places  very  great, 
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if  not  exaggerated,  strefls  npon  the  religious 
feeling  or  experience  of  the  present  moment. 
Of  this,  therefore,  an  exalted  degree  is  apt  to 
be  sought.  One  practical  result  (besides 
many  others)  is  in  the  pious  ejaculatory  utter- 
ances of  the  congregations  durimr  their  meet- 
ings, which  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
'Wales  will  strike  a  stranger  with  astomsh- 
ment.  [3]  The  itinerancy,  or  periodical 
moving  of  the  whole  body  of  the  regular 
ministry,  differs  ladically  from  the  notions 
of  other  organised  Churches,  the  lay  element 
representing  the  really  permanent  portion  of 
the  preachmg  and  pastorate.  [4  J  But  the 
key-stone  of  the  whole  system  was,  and  still 
remains,  the  claaB-meeting,  by  which  personal 
intercourse  is  kept  up  weekly  with  the 
humblest  member,  and  some  contribution 
(however  small)  periodically  secured  from  him 
to  the  general  body.  The  relation  of  indi- 
vidual "experience"  at  these  meetings  by 
every  member,  at  regular  intervals,  as  every 
thoughtful  man  will  see  at  once,  must  give  a 
very  peculiar  tone  to  Methodist  piety ;  and  in 
fact  <u>e8  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while 
greatly  helpful  to  some  natures,  it  must  coarsen 
and  harden  the  spiritusd  feelings  of  others,  and 
lead  sometimes  to  very  undesirable  results. 
Of  late  years  some,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  have  left  the  Society  because  they 
would  not  undergo  what  was  to  them  mental 
and  ^liritoal  torture ;  and  there  has  been  some 
discussion  in  the  body  itself  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  maintaining  eimer  John  Wesley's  cut-and- 
dried  body  of  doctrine  as  the  standard  of  belief, 
the  itinerancy  of  the  ministry,  or  the  class- 
meeting  discipline,  in  their  old  rigour.  It  is 
the  dsAS-meeting,  however,  with  its  assertion 
of,  and  gnsp  upon,  the  individual  soul,  which 
luui  ma&  Methodism  what  it  is ;  and  what  it 
would  be  without  its  distinguishing  features  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  That  untold  good  has 
been  accomplished,  in  spite  of  serious  objec- 
tions obvious  to  everyone,  he  must  be  worse 
than  foolish  and  thoughtless  who  would  at- 
tempt to  deny. 

Besides  the  usual  sacraments  and  observ- 
ances of  a  Christian  Church,  Wesley  borrowed 
from  the  Moravians  the  "love-feast,"  in  which 
one  or  more  societies  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ship, and  partake  together,  with  some  so- 
leimiity,  of  cakes  and  water.  Another  practice 
almost  generalamongst  them  is  the  holding  of 
a  "watch-n^ht"  service  on  the  eve  of  the 
Xew  Year,  when  the  services  are  protracted  till 
past  midnight,  and  when  the  New  Tear  has 
commenced  the  whole  congregation  stands  up 
and  renews  the  solemn  vow  to  serve  tiie  Lord. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  an  age  of  the 
greatest  Inkewarmneds  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  a  Society  displaying  so 
much  seal  and  activity  should  win  many 
converts,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
avowedly  unseotanan  nature  of  the  organisa- 
tion, which  was  joined  by  many  members 
both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenting 


bodies.  In  1741  the  first  secession  took 
place,  upon  theological  grounds.  Hitherto 
the  Wesle3rs  and  Whitfield  had  worked  to- 
other, but  Whitfield's  strong  views  concern- 
ing predestination  were  now  found  incompat-  . 
ible  with  further  union,  and  he  left  the  Society 
along  with  many  followers.  Wesley's  views 
on  these  subjects  were  mainly  in  accordance 
with  Arminian  theology,  but  otherwise  may 
be  described  as  what  is  popularly  called 
**  Evangelical."  Among  a  large  portion  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Church  Service  is  still  used  at  morning  wor- 
ship, testifying  to  the  desire  always  felt  by 
Wesley  that  his  movement  should  be  con- 
sidered part  and  parcel  of  the  Anglican 
body. 

The  rupture,  however,  became  inevitable, 
and  was  practically  effected  by  his  own  act  in 
1784,  though  the  last  hope  of  union  was  not 
finally  destroyed  until  his  death  in  1791.  So 
far  back  as  1746  Wesley  had  become  convinced 
by  Lord  King's  Account  of  the  Primitive  Chureh 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  Thirty- 
eight  years  later,  when  pressing  representa- 
tions were  made  to  him  of  the  need  for 
ministers  to  be  ordained  in  America  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  he  ordained  Dr.  Coke 
as  superintending  "bishop"  for  America, 
who  subsequently  ordained  Francis  Asbury. 
Soon  after,  Wesley  exercised  the  same  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1788  he  ordained  ministers  for  England  also. 
His  brother  diaries  strongly  disapproved  of 
this  step;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
sincerely  taken,  and  Southey's  offensive  in- 
sinuations on  the  subject  have  very  little 
ground.  Not  content  with  imputing  to 
Wesley  more  or  less  conscious  (ushonesty, 
Southey  argues  that  if  presbyter  and  bishop 
were  synonymous  the  consecration  was  use- 
less, as  Dr.  Coke  was  ordained  already,  and 
therefore  "  as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley 
himself."  Wesley  would  not  have  questionea 
that  for  a  moment ;  and  his  solemn  ordination 
of  Dr.  Coke  was  not  to  the  mere  office  of 
presbyter,  but  as  a  delegate  of  his  own 
authority  to  be  exercised  in  America.  It  was 
a  step  taken  with  hesitation,  as  were  all 
Wesley's  steps  in  the  direction  of  separa- 
tion; but  it  appeared  to  be  forced  on  him, 
and  when  taken  was  practically  final  and  irre- 
vocable. Perhaps  few  thoughtful  students  of 
what  Methodism  has  since  done,  will  question 
the  recdity  of  the  Divine  providence  which  so 
modified  Wesley's  personal  wishes  into  an 
entirely  different  direction. 

At  Uie  death  of  John  Wesley  jpeat  dis- 
sensions arose  within  the  Methodist  body, 
now  increased  to  over  60,000  members.  The 
laity  claimed  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  body;  they  protested  against  the 
Conference  being  solely  composed  of  min- 
isters; they  also  claimed  their  "right  to 
hold  public  religious  worship  at  such  hours 
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U8  were  most  convenient,  without  being  re- 
stricted to  the  mere  intervals  of  the  hoars 
appointed  for  service  in  the  Established 
Church ; ''  and  also  the  right  to  receive  the 
Sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  ^y  preachers — 
a  thing  which  Wesley  had  refused  to  permit. 
At  last,  in  order  to  allay  the  discontent  and 
dissensions,  which  had  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  the  Ck>nference  in  1 795  drew  up  a 
Plan  of  Pacification.  The  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Society 
were  steadily  rejected.  The  claims  of  the 
trustees  of  the  various  chapels  to  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers  were  also 
deni^.  The  whole  business  of  electing  and 
appointing  ministers  and  local  preachers  was 
reserved  to  the  Conference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  court  was  formed 
to  administer  discipline  in  each  district.  The 
Court  consisted  of  the  preachers  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  all  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of 
the  circuit.  The  Court  received  accusations 
against  a  preacher,  and  had  power  to  suspend 
him  till  the  next  Conference,  to  whom  the 
matter  must  then  be  submitted.  Thisarrange- 
ment  still  continues  in  force. 

Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  that  many  of 
the  laity  felt  at  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
of  1 795,  a  second  secession  occurred  in  1 797,  the 
seceding  members  forming  the  "Methodist 
New  Connexion;"  they  are  sometimes  called 
Kilhamites,  after  their  leader,  Alexander  Kil- 
ham.  A  few  years  later,  in  1812,  the  *'  Primi- 
tive Methodists  "  formed  a  distinct  sect,  after 
being  expelled  from  the  main  body.  In  1815 
a  further  secession  occurred,  the  Bryanites  or 
Bible  Christians  forming  a  separate  com- 
munion. The  *< Methodist  Free  Churches" 
consist  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Methodism  in  1828,  1835,  and  1849;  they 
amalgamated  in  1857,  and  are  known  as  the 
*♦  United  Free  Churches." 

Wesley  AN  Methodists.— In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  numerous  secessions,  amounting 
in  a  few  years  to  the  loss  of  100,000  members, 
the  Society  still  flourishes,  and  remains  the 
leading  division  of  the  great  body.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  in  the  United  Kingdom 
2,183  ministers,  469,857  class  members,  and 
7,071  chapels.  According  to  the  official  returns 
published  at  the  close  of  1885,  Methodists  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  world  number  32,701 
ministers  and  5,174,037  class  members. 

Calvinistic  Methodists. — This  sect  fol- 
lowed Whitfield  in  1741,  but  it  was  not  till 
1748  that  a  secession  formally  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  Whitfield  preaching  strong 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  Some  of  their  earliest 
chapels  were  erected  in  Moorfields  and  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  about  the  year  1756 ;  but 
the  greatest  number  were  in  Wales.  On  the 
deam  of  Whitfield,  in  1769,  the  various  con- 
gregations supported  themselves  on  the  Inde- 
pendent principle.  At  the  present  time  they 
number  970  ministers,  276,051  members,  and 


1,372  chapels.  A  section  of  this  body  is 
known  as  **  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion." 
[Huntingdon,  Countess  of.] 

Methodist  New  Connexion. — Founded  in 
1797,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  Alexand^ 
Kilham  from  the  Methodist  ministry ;  6,000 
sympathisers  formed  the  first  members  of  this 
new  sect.  Alexander  Kilham  was  the  first  to 
claim  the  right  of  the  Methodist  people  to 
meet  together  for  worship  in  Church  honis, 
and  to  receive  the  Sacram^its  from  their  own 
ministers.  In  theology,  the  New  Connexioii 
does  not  differ  from  the  old ;  the  chief  diff^- 
ence  between  the  two  bodies  is  that  the  New 
admits  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  society.  Ministers  and  lay  delegates 
attend  the  Conference  in  equal  numbers,  and 
the  laity  have  a  voice  in  the  election  and  ex- 
pulsion of  their  ministers.  This  body  has 
missions  abroad,  especially  in  China,  and  at 
the  present  time  has  in  the  United  Kingdom 
211  ministers,  33,964  members,  and  444 
chapels.  The  society  is  also  strong  in 
Canada. 

Pbimitivb  Methodists. — ^This  sect  arose 
from  the  expulsion  of  William  Clowes  and 
Hugh  Bourne  from  the  Methodist  Society  in 
1811.  These  two  men  had  preached  and  con- 
ducted prayer  meetings  among  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire ;  ^reat 
numbers  of  people  attended  their  meetings. 
In  1807  they  introduced  the  American  cnstom 
of  holding  camp  meetings,  at  which  various 
speakers  addressed  the  congregation  assembled 
in  the  open  air.  These  meetings  were  pro- 
longed sometimes  throughout  the  whole  day. 
The  Methodist  Conference  disapproving  of 
this,  expelled  the  promoters,  WiUum  Clowes 
and  Hugh  Bourne.  In  1812  they  took  the 
name  of  *'  Primitive  Methodists,"  signifying 
by  this  that  they  wished  to  walk  as  dosely 
as  they  could  in  the  steps  of  John  Wesley. 
They  were  named  also  "  liantexs,"  from  their 
custom  of  singing  aloud  in  the  open  streets. 
In  their  theolog}*^  they  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  original  Methodist  Society, 
their  prominent  doctrine  being  "fuU,  free, 
and  present  salvation."  They  differ  from 
the  older  Methodists  in  the  admission  of 
laity  to  their  Conference,  in  a  majority 
of  two  to  one.  Other  characteristics  of 
this  body  are  their  preference  for  open-air 
preaching,  and  the  allowing  women  to  preach, 
the  distribution  of  bread  and  water  at  their 
love-feasts,  the  great  excitement  which 
prevails  at  their  meetings.  They  flonriabed 
chiefly  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  at 
first.  Their  present  statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom  are  as  follows: — 1,042  ministers, 
192,389  members,  and  4,217  chapels. 

Bible  Christians  or  B&TAiaTB& — This 
sect  arose  in  1815,  with  the  seoeasion  of 
William  O'Bryan,  a  Methodist  local  preacher 
in  ComwalL  It  succeeded  well  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  but  in  1829  0*Bryan  left 
the  sect.    Their  Conference  consists  of  eqnal 
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numbeiB  of  ministers  and  people;  and  they 
allov  females  to  act  as  itinerant  preachers. 
They  poesees  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  time  245  ministers,  28,760  class 
members,  and  578  chapels ;  and  they  have  a 
mission  also  in  Australia. 

Methodist  XJMmD  Frbb  Ghubchbs  con- 
sist of  members  expelled  from  the  Methodist 
Society,  especially  for  agitating  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  the  laity  to  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  society.  They  were 
amalgamated  iii  1857,  and  differ  only  from 
the  older  society  in  giving  increased  powers 
to  the  laitv.  They  have  foreign  missions  in 
Africa  and  Australia;  and  number  at  the 
presoit  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  419 
ministeis,  84,653  class  members,  and  1,232 
diapelfl. 

Two  other  very  small  sections  of  Methodism 
are  Thb  Weslbtan  Rbfobm  Union,  founded 
in  1849,  and  the  Independbnt  Methodists. 
Their  adherents  together  muster  13,915 
members. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chttbch  in  Ambkioa. 
— Methodism  is  the  leading  denomination,  in 
point  of  numbers,  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  introduced  in  1766  by  some  Irish  emi- 
grants. Among  these  were  Barbara  Heck 
and  Philip  Embury,  who  began  to  hold  ser- 
vioes  in  a  rigging  loft  in  New  York.  Their 
numbers  increased  so  quickly  that  in  two 
years'  time  they  built  a  meeting-house. 
Several  preachers  were  sent  out  from  England 
to  assist  the  new  society.  Their  first  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1 7  73.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  all  the  Engli^ 
preachers,  except  Mr.  Asbury,  returned  home. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  1784,  John  Wesley 
determined  on  consecrating  Dr.  Coke  as 
Biidiop,  with  directions  to  consecrate  Mr. 
Asbury  as  second  Bishop  of  the  American 
Methodists.  They  thus  became  organised 
into  an  Episcopal  Church.  Three  orders  of 
Biinisters  are  recognised  by  them — bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons.  There  are  three 
branches  or  divisions  of  this  Episcopal 
Church,  viz.,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
North ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ; 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Coloured, 
i^,  embracing  tiie  coloured  races.  The 
Church  in  the  North  has  12,811  ministers 
and  1,799,610  class  members;  the  Church 
in  the  South  has  4,045  ministers  and  88;s,168 
members;  while  the  Coloured  Church  has 
638  ministers  and  125,683  members.  In 
theology  and  organisation  these  Churches 
follow  tiie  pattern  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
in  England.  The  directory  for  their  worship 
and  doctrine  consists  of  an  abridgment  of  the 
Book  at  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  arranged  by  John  Wesley.  A 
schism  in  this  society  occurred  in  1830,  owing 
to  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  some  members  at 
the  government  of  the  Church;  and  the 
**MeUiodist  Protestant  Church*'  came  into 
being  in  that  year. 


Methodist  Pbotestant  Church.— The 
first  g^eneral  Convention  of  this  sect  was  held 
at  Baltimore,  in  1830.  Eighty-three  ministers 
attended,  and  lay  representatives  of  about 
5,000  members.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  lies 
in  the  mode  of  government.  The  formor 
admits  laymen  in  equal  numbers  with 
ministers  to  their  Conferences,  and  places  all 
ministers  on  a  level  in  authority ;  while  the 
latter  rejects  lay  representation,  and  adopts 
unlimited  episcopacy.  The  Protectant  Church 
has  1,500  ministers  and  131,010  members. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
An  important  sect,  numbering  1,882  ministers 
and  400,804  members.  It  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1816.  It  arose  through  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  by  the  Whites  to 
their  Coloured  fellow-Methodists,  who  accord- 
ingly decided  to  form  a  communion  of  their 
own.  They  do  not  differ  from  the  Methodist 
Church  either  in  theology  or  in  practice. 

African  Mbthodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church. — This  sect  was  founded  in  1796, 
owing  to  the  harsh  treatment  received  by  the 
coloiu^  people  from  their  white  fellow- 
Christians.  Bishop  Asbury  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  new  community.  At  first  they  held 
their  services  only  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  services  of  their  white  brethren ; 
but  in  1799  they  decided  to  form  a  distinct 
communion,  and  they  accordingly  erected  a 
place  of  worship  in  New  York,  called  Zion 
Church.  They,  however,  continued  subject 
■to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  tin  1820,  in  which  year  they  became 
entirely  independent  of  the  older  body.  Their 
characteristics  are  :  the  making  matnmony  a 
sacrament  on  a  par  with  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion;  abstaining  from  all  spirituous 
drinks  except  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
have  2,000  ministers  and  302,750  class  mem- 
bers. 

Other  sects  of  Methodists  in  America 
are: — 

Evangelical  Association,  having  953 
ministers  and  120,357  members. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  with  27 
ministers  and  3,878  members. 

American  Wesleyan  Church,  with  267 
ministers  and  23,805  members. 

Free  Methodist  Church,  with  263  minis- 
ters and  13,045  members. 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Congregational  Methodists, 
both  small  bodies. 

MetKodilUL  missionary  to  the  Slavs,  the 
son  of  Leon,  of  Tnessalonica,  was  sent,  a.d.  863, 
with  his  brother  Cyril,  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  to  Moravia,  on  the  invitation  of  its 
Oovemor,  Bostislav,  who  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Slavonic 
tongue.  They  first  composed  a  Slavonic 
alphabet  by  the  use  of  Greek  letters,  to  which 
they  added  Armenian,    Hebrew,  and   some 
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original  oharacten,  amounting  in  all  to  forty 
lettan.  They  then  tranalated  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  the 
Psalter  and  other  books.  By  this  means 
many  converts  were  made  and  diorches  bnilt. 
After  labouring  for  four  and  a-half  years, 
they  were,  on  the  information  of  the  (German 
clergy,  who  were  jealous  at  their  success, 
summoned  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  Rome  ;  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and,  having 
satisi^torily  explained  their  creed,  Methodius 
vaa  appointed  Metropolitan  of  Moravia  and 
Pannoma.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  his 
missionary  work  (Cyril  seems  to  have  died  in 
Rome)  until  politicfld  troubles  obliged  him  for 
a  time  to  give  it  up.  Ho  visited  Rome  a 
second  time,  and  obtained  from  Pope  John 
VIII.  an  approval  of  his  Slavonic  Liturgy,  as 
the  Pontiff  confessed  that  he  concluded  from 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '*  Praise  the  Lord, 
all  ye  nations,*'  that  it  could  not  be  meant 
that  the  Scriptures  should  only  be  used  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  whidi  would  con- 
fine them  to  the  use  of  the  clergy.  One 
condition,  however,  was  insisted  on — ^that 
Mass  must  be  celebrated  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Methodius  once  more  returned  to  Moravia, 
and  there  laboured  till  his  death  in  885. 

Metrical  Fealnui  and  Kymiui.— 

The  first  translation  of  the  Psalms  mto  Eng- 
lish metre  was  made  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  but  this  version  is 
lost.  The  first  edition  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  is  called  the  "  Old  Version," 
was  beg^un  by  Sternhold,  who  translated  fifty 
psalms.  The  work  was  completed  by  Hopkins 
and  others,  and  published,  together  with  about 
forty  tunes,  in  1562.  The  **New  Version'* 
was  brought  out  by  Tate  and  Brady  in  1696. 

The  metrical  psalms  were  never  an  essential 
part  of  Divine  Service,  but  were  used  at  certain 
intervals  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
service.  This  use  was  based  on  the  inj  unction 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  "  in  the  beginning 
or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an 
hymn  or  such-like  song  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God  in  the  best  sort  of  melody  and 
music  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sense  of  the  hymn 
may  be  understood  and  perceived." 

The  use  of  metrical  hymns  began  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
West  by  Ambrose.  The  first  attempt  at 
translating  hymns  from  the  Breviary  was 
made  by  Cranmer  in  1544,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  seven  English  hymns,  one  for  each 
service,  appeared  in  the  Primer;  but  they 
were  all  discarded  from  the  Reformed  Prayer 
Book,  except  one  -  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
souls  inspire."  Some  hymns  were  translated 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  Puritans 
wished  to  introduce  them ;  but  they  were  re- 
fused by  the  Revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1661.    [See  Hymns.] 


Metropolitaa.— A  metropolitan  town  is 
the  capital,  or  mother  city,  from  which  coUmies 
aresent.  It  has  been  said  that  metropolitans  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  are  of  apostolical  insti- 
tution, or  that  at  least  the  Apostles  prepared 
the  way  for  them,  inasmuch  as  when  travelling 
about  thev  chose  the  dvil  metropolis  as  the  best 
place  to  nx  their  head-quarters  and  to  foond 
the  Church.  The  term  was  not  used  till  the 
fourth  century;  but  the  Council  of  Nice 
speaks  of  the  existenoe  of  metropolitans  as  no 
new  thing,  and,  in  fact,  treats  the  still  more 
extensive  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Rome  as  established  by 
andent  custom.  The  Council  of  Antioch  has 
explicit  decrees  as  to  the  precedency  of  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  to  the  necessity 
of  his  presence  when  questions  of  a  general 
nature  are  discussed,  but  with  a  strong  reser- 
vation as  to  the  powers  of  each  biflliop  in 
matters  affecting  merely  his  own  diocese.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  dis- 
turbances made  it  difficult  for  distent  bishops 
to  attend  the  Councils,  which  led  to  independ- 
ent action  on  the  part  of  the  metropolitans. 
In  Africa  the  right  of  a  metropolitan  was  not 
dependoit  upon  the  dvil  metropolis,  but  on  the 
pnority  of  the  ^iscopal  chantcter ;  thus  the 
eldest  bishop  in  a  province  was  metropolitan. 

The  privileges  of  a  metropolitan  in  a 
province  were  [1]  to  have  precedency  of  the 
other  bishops ;  [2]  to  consecrate  the  bishops 
of  the  province ;  [3]  to  call  a  provincial  coun- 
cil for  preserving  orthodoxy  and  disdpline. 
In  England  there  are  two  metropolitans,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  [Akch- 
BISHOP.]  And  the  system  has  been  duly  in- 
troduced into  the  Colonial  Churches.  Thus  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  is  Metropo^tan  of  South 
Africa,  and  Sydney,  of  Australia. 

Meyer,  Hbinrich  August  Wilhslm 
r^.  in  Gotha  in  1800,  d.  in  Hanover,  1873]. 
He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  became  a 
Pastor  in  1822.  Hjb  ministerial  life  was 
faithful,  earnest,  devout,  and  he  was  admired 
as  a  preacher,  but  is  known  to  the  world  at 
larg^  Dy  his  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
English  students  of  Scripture  through  the 
translations  in  Clark's  Theological  Library. 

MiohaeL  St.— The  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels  is  kept  by  the  Anglican  Church 
on  Sept.  29th.  St.  Michael  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  fipistle 
of  Jude,  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The 
Roman  Catholics  celebrate  three  apparitions 
of  St.  Michael — one  at  Chonos,  formerly 
Coloese  in  Phrygia ;  one  on  Mount  Qargmnus 
(now  St.  Angelo),  in  Italy;  and  one  at  Tomba, 
on  the  sea  coast  between  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  At  eadi  of  these  places  a  diordi 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  apparition.  It  is 
said  that  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honour 
by  Constantine,  called  Miehaelion.  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  was 
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frequented  by  numbers,  who  declared  that  the 
Archangel  frequently  appeared  there  and  cured 
distempers.  In  process  of  time  no  less  than 
fifteen  churches  in  Constantinople  bore  his 
name.  It  is  noticed  that  all  ancient  churches 
in  England  dedicated  to  him  stand  on  elevated 
ground. 

St.  Michael  is  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
and  it  is  he  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
Joan  of  Arc 

Michael  CnmlarillS  was  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  1043  to  1059,  and  in 
his  time  the  breach  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  was  completed.  In  con- 
cert with  Leo,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  John,  Bishop  of  TVani 
in  Apulia  [1053],  deuouncing  the  errors  of  the 
Latins  in  the  following  respects: — [1.]  The 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.  [2.]  The  practice  of  &8ting  on 
Saturdays  in  Lent.  r3.]  Of  eating  things 
strangled  and  blood.  [4.J  Of  using  the  hymn 
•♦  Hafielujah  "  only  upon  Easter  Day.  This 
letter  was  followed  up  by  the  closing  of  the 
Latin  Churches,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Latin 
monasteries  in  Constantinople.  The  Pope, 
Leo  IX.,  replied  to  these  charges  in  a  letter, 
and  in  1054  sent  Cardinals  Humbert  and 
Frederick,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  as 
his  Legates,  to  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
The  envoys  were  well  received  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantino  Monomachus,  who  wished 
to  preserve  the  Pope*8  interest,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  a 
Studite  monk  who  had  written  in  support  of 
Cserularius,  an  anathema  against  his  own  book. 
Michael  himself,  however,  refused  all  com- 
munication with  the  Legates.  At  last  the 
latter  entered  the  Cathedral  of  Sophia,  and 
laid  upon  the  high  altar  a  Bull  which,  while 
allowing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinOTde  in  jB^eral,  excommunicated  the 
Patriarch  and  his  adherents.  They  then  left 
Constantinople,  to  return  two  days  later  at 
the  Emperor's  invitation,  and  to  receive  an 
honourable  dismissal.  Meanwhile  Michael 
retorted  with  a  counter  anathema,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Peter  of  Antioch,  who 
tried  to  act  as  mediator,  the  breach  continued. 
Another  legation  was  sent  by  Pope  Stephen 
IX.  in  1057,  but  without  result.  Michael 
Csemlarius  was  at  length  deposed  in  1059  by 
the  ihnperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  died  shortly 
after.  But  the  breach  remained,  and  still 
remains,  unhealed. 

Mifrhafrliflj  Johakn  David  [d.  at  Halle 
in  February,  1717,  d,  August  22nd,  1791], 
a  celebrated  exegetical  writer,  was  edu- 
cated at  Halle,  travelled  in  Enp^land  and 
Holland,  became  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Go&tizigen  in  1745,  and  was  the  chief  in- 
strument in  forming  a  Scientific  Association 
in  the  University.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  edited  the  OoUinger  Gelehrten  Anzeigen, 
and  was  librarian  of  the  University;  but 


during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  with  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  did  much  valuable  work  as  a  critic  and 
commentator ;  he  was  also  learned  in  archseo- 
logy  and  history.  His  commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses  were  published  in  English 
translations  in  1810. 

lUddletoiI,  CoNTEBs,  a  well-known  di- 
vine and  controversialist,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1683.  In  1700  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1702,  and  was  ordained.  Four  years  after 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  in  1708  joined 
with  others  of  his  college  in  a  petition  against 
Bentley,  the  Master ;  and  for  some  years  he 
and  Bentley  carried  on  a  wur&re  which  is 
painful  to  read  of,  in  which  bitter  and  angry 
words  more  than  once  brought  the  two  divines 
into  the  law  courtsas  mutual  accusers.  In  1 720, 
Bentley  issued  specimens  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  intended  to 
brin^  out.  The  work  was  prepared  very 
hurriedly,  and  contained  several  errors,  which 
Middleton  took  advantage  of,  and  wrote  so 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  Bentley's  Greek 
Testament  was  given  up.  Middleton  was 
made  Principal  Librarian  of  the  College,  and 

Eublished  a  new  plan  for  arranging  the 
brary  in  1723.  In  the  following  year  he 
spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  in  1729  pub- 
lished a  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  that  the 
present  Romans  derived  their  religion  from 
that  of  their  heathen  ancestors— a  book  which 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  learned. 
He  afterwards  wrote  works  containing  state- 
ments which  were  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  have  been  written  by  an  infidel, 
but  which  are  now  received ;  such  as  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  of  absolute  inspiration; 
that   the  Apostles    sometimes   adapted   the 

Srophecies  relating  to  Christ;  and  that  the 
ews  borrowed  some  of  their  customs  from 
Egypt.  On  these  subjects  he  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741  appeared 
his  most  famous  work,  A  Life  of  Ciceroy  the 
proceeds  of  which  brought  him  in  enough 
money  to  purchase  an  estate  at  Hildersham, 
near  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  1750.  He  also  wrote  a 
book  on  MiraeleSf  denying  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  after  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  another  treatise 
attacked  Bishop  Sherlock's  discourses  on  pro- 
phecy. 

Middleton^  Thomas  Fanshaw,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  [b.  at  Kedleeton,  Derby- 
shire, 1769,  d,  at  Calcutta,  18221  He  studied 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became  Curate 
of  Gkiinsborough,  then  Rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  and  Archdeacon  of  Huntinffdon. 
He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher ;  and  hav- 
ing been  selected  to  deliver  a  charge  to  a 
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Danish  Missionary  who  was  starting  for 
India,  his  speech  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  he  recommended 
Middleton  in  1814  to  the  newly-created 
Bishopric  of  Oalcutta.  After  some  hesitation 
Middleton  accepted  the  post,  and  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  November,  1814.  The  duties  of 
the  diocese  were  very  heavy,  and  the  Bishop 
had  innumerable  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which,  added  to  the  trying  climate,  enfeebled 
his  health.  In  1820  he  founded  the  Bishop's 
College  for  the  training  of  missionaries, 
and  ordained  some  natives  to  Holy  Orders. 
His  literary  works  consist  of  7^  Doctrine  of 
the  Oreek  Article  applied  to  the  Crilieiem  and 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  1808,  and  a  few  sermons,  charges,  etc, 
which  appeared  after  his  death. 

Mildmay  Conferences.— Evangelical 

Conferences,  now  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park.  The  first 
of  them  was  held  at  Bamet  in  1856,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather  and 
his  wife,  and  in  1860  an  iron  room  was  built 
there  for  carrying  on  Ihe  mission  work, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Jude's, 
Mildmay  Park.  In  1870  the  present  Con- 
ference Hall  was  finished,  which  will  seat 
2,500  people.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  centre 
of  union  for  Christians  of  all  Evangelical 
denominations,  and  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
on  of  a  variety  of  Evangelistic  and  Missionary 
agencies.  The  large  hall  is  used  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening  for  preaching  and 
various  meetings,  and  &e  five  basement- 
rooms  are  used  for  Bible  classes  on  Sunday 
and  during  the  week  for  helping  the  poor 
both  temporally  and  spirituedly.  Once  a 
Sunday  there  is  a  special  service  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Adjoining  the  Hall  is  a  Deaconess 
House,  where  ladies  desiring  to  devote  their 
lives  to  mission  work  live  and  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  work  among  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, by  undertaking  house-to-house  visitation, 
mothers'  meetings,  ni»;ht  schools,  and  classes 
of  various  kinds  in  districts  in  the  East  of 
London  principally.  There  are  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hall  a  Nursing  House,  a 
Cottage  Hospital,  Invalids'  House,  an  Or- 
phanage, an  Invalids'  Kitchen,  a  Dorcas 
Society,  a  Mothers'  Meeting,  Men's  Night 
Schools,  Medical  Mission  Hospital,  Coffee  and 
Lodging  Houses  at  Bethnal  Green,  Railway 
Mission  in  Liverpool  Street^  and  a  Bible 
Flower  Mission.  A  Mission  to  the  Jews  was 
commenced  in  1876. 

There  is  a  daily  prayer  meeting  held  in 
the  hall. 

Xilitary  Orders.— The  origin  of  these 
associations  may  be  traced  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
who  often  reached  Jerusalem  utterly  destitute 
and  broken  in  health,  and  who  were  tended  in 
the  hospitals  by  the  monks,  who  were  com- 
pelled ia  self-defence  to  assume  the  joint 


character  of  soldier  and  monk.  Many  of 
these  Orders  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
some  of  them  still  exist  in  the  form  of  orders 
of  knighthood.  There  were  once  from  90  to 
100 ;  we  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  more 
important. 

1.  Knights  Hosfitallebb.  —  This  Order 
owed  its  foundation  to  some  merchants  of 
Amalfi,  who  obtained  leave  from  the  Caliph  of 
Egypt  to  build  a  church  at  Jerusalem ;  they 
founded  a  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
to  receive  and  entertain  Christian  pilgrims, 
and  a  convent  of  nuns  dedicated  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  receive  the  women  who  should  visit 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  hospital  was  built  in 
1080,  and  the  administration  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Abbot  Gerard,  who,  after 
Gk>dfrey  of  Bouillon  had  taken  the  city  in 
1099,  founded  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem and  became  its  first  Grand  Master. 
He  instituted  a  rule  and  religious  habit  for 
the  knights,  who,  at  their  reception,  vowed 
chastity,  obedience,  and  self-abnegation,  and 
promised  always  to  assist  the  Christiana. 
Gerard  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Raymond  du  Puy,  who  established  a  yet  more 
severe  rule,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Ct^- 
lixtus  II.  in  1 1 20.  Numerous  hospitals,  called 
CoicMANDBRiBS  [q.v.],  were  estabUshed  at  sea- 
side towns,  whence  pilgrims  were  assisted  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Order 
had  become  military  in  1104,  and  many  rich 
men  enrolled  themselves,  and  they  were 
styled  "knights."  When  Jerusalem  was 
conquered  by  Saladin  in  1187,  the  knights, 
with  their  Grand  Master  Daps,  retired  to 
Margatt  in  Phuenicia,  and  thence  to  Acre, 
whidi  they  valiantly  defended  in  1290.  Then 
they  went  to  Cyprus,  where  they  stayed  till 
1310,  and  in  that  year,  under  the  Grand 
Master,  Foulques  de  YiUaret,  they  took  Rhodes, 
and  next  year  defended  it  against  the  Saracens, 
for  which  reason  their  successors  hax'e  used 
these  four  letters  for  a  device,  F.E.R.T.,  i^. 
Fortitudo  eftts  Rhodum  iemtit.  In  152*2  this 
island  was  attacked  by  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  the  Grand  Master,  Villiers  de  I'llo 
d'Adam,  was  forced  to  capitulate;  they  then 
retired  to  Candia,  thence  to  Sicily,  where 
Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  them  the  city  of 
Viterbo.  In  1530  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  which  he  had 
conquered  from  Tunis,  on  condition  that  they 
should  defend  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the 
Turks.  In  1565  Solyman  besieged  Malta  for 
four  months,  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
the  Grand  Master,  John  de  Vfdette  Pariaot. 
They  then  remained  undisturbed  till  1798, 
when,  by  means  of  bribery  to  some  French 
knights  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Grand 
Master,  Ferdinand  d'Hompesch,  the  island 
was  surrendered  to  Napoleon.  The  Order  was 
then  suppressed  in  many  of  the  European 
States,  and  the  oflSce  of  Grand  Master  has 
never  since  been  filled  up ;  a  Deputy  Grand 
Master  has,  however,  been  appointed,  who  lives 
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in  Spain,  bat  the  knights  are  now  very  few 
in  number.  The  Order  was  divided  into  three 
ebflses — 1.  Knights,  who  must  all  be  of  noble 
hirth;  2.  Chaplains;  3.  Serving  brothers, 
who  were  not  noble.  The  kmghts  were 
divided  into  eight  different  language  or 
nations — 1.  That  of  Provence,  from  which 
the  Grand  Commander  was  always  chosen; 
2.  Auvergne,  whose  chief  was  Marshal  of  the 
Order;  3.  France,  whose  chief  was  Grand 
Hospitaller ;  4.  Italy,  whose  chief  was  High 
Admiral ;  6.  Aragon,  whose  chief  was  Grand 
Conservator;  6.  Germany,  whose  chief  was 
Grand  Bailiff;  7.  Castile,  whose  chief  was 
Grand  Chanc^of;  and  8.  England,  whose 
chief  was  General  of  Infantry.  Every 
language  had  several  Grand  Pnories,  and 
every  Grand  Priory  a  certain  number  of 
Commanderies.  Amongst  the  knights  the 
Grand  Crosses  were  those  who  had  a  right 
to  be  candidates  for  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Master,  who  was  the  sovereign  of  the  island, 
and  to  whom  all  knights  owed  obedience. 
There  were  also  Dormes  or  Demi-Crosses,  who 
were  allowed  to  marry,  and  wore  a  golden 
cross  of  three  branches.  In  times  of  peace 
the  knights  wore  a  black  habit  with  a  white 
cross  ojf  the  well-known  shape  called  the 
Maltese  cross,  having  eiffht  points.  When 
fighting,  the  dress  was  red  witii  a  great  white 
cross  before  and  behind. 

2.  The  Kmiohts  Templabs  began  at  Jeru- 
salem  about  1118.  Hugh  de  Payens,  G^fErey 
of  St.  Omer,  with  seven  others  whose  names 
are  not  known,  devoted  themselves  to  Gkxl's 
service  as  Canons  Regular,  and  made  their 
reHgious  vows  to  the  Patriajrch  of  Jerusalem. 
Baldwin  II.  gave  them  a  house  near  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  whence  their  name  of  Templars, 
or  Knights  of  the  Temple,  or  Poor  Soldiers 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  King  and 
nobles  gave  them  estates,  some  for  a  set  term 
of  years,  others  for  ever,  the  object  of  the 
institution  being  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  infidels,  and  to  keep  the  passes 
free  for  such  as  undertook  the  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Until  1128  the  nine  knights 
added  none  to  their  number,  but  after  the 
Council  of  Troyes,  aspirants  for  knighthood 
joined  the  Order  in  great  numbers.  At  that 
Council,  Honorius  II.  confirmed  the  rules  of 
their  Order,  amongst  the  rest  that  their  dress 
should  be  white;  in  1146,  Eugenius  III. 
added  a  cross  to  be  set  on  their  cloaks.  Like 
other  Orders  they  were  divided  into  three 
classes — 1.  The  Knights  proper;  2.  the 
Esquires;  3.  Rich  men  who,  without  be- 
coming actually  knights,  aided  with  gifts  of 
money  and  obtained  protection  in  case  of 
need.  As  their  numbers  increased  they  were 
organised  into  Provinces,  each  containing  so 
many  Commanderies  and  Preceptories.  A 
spirit  of  rivalry  existed  between  them  and 
the  Knights  Hospitallers.  Aft^r  the  conquest 
of  JeruMdem  by  the  Saracens,  they  spread 
an  over  Europe,  and  were  a  very  wealthy 


society.  Matthew  Paris  says  they  had  9,000 
houses  or  convents  and  20,000  knights.  Their 
stations  in  the  East  were  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Tripoli  and  Cyprus,  and  almost  every  country 
in  the  West  had  one  of  their  Provinces.  In 
each  countiy  they  had  their  Governor,  who 
was  called  Master  of  the  Temple,  or  of  the 
Militia  of  the  Temple.  One  of  their  Masters 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Acre  [1291],  and  they  then 
retired  to  Cyprus.  Their  work  of  fighting 
against  the  infidela  vras  now  done,  and  they 
took  up  no  definite  enterprise.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  remained  populai*  for  a  time 
because  of  the  assistance  tl^y  gave  against 
the  Moors;  but  in  France,  wheSre  was  their 
chief  settlement,  their  immense  wealth  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  the  French  King.  All 
sorts  of  dreadful  charges  were  brought  against 
them,  many  of  them  absurd  and  incr^ble, 
and  in  1307  they  were  seized  by  secret  orders 
of  Philip  le  Bel  and  thrown  into  prison.  Con- 
fessions were  extorted  from  some  of  them  by 
torture,  which  they  afterwards  retracted.  In 
these  proceedings  Philip  was  aided  by  Pope 
Clement  V.,  who  owed  his  office  to  the  French 
King.  Philip,  impatient  at  the  Pope's  leniency, 
submitted  tlie  case  to  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  but  the  Pope  suroended  these  pro- 
ceedings and  ordered  that  the  knights  should 
be  tried  by  a  commission  of  caniinals  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Two  or  three  years  passed 
m  dispute^  as  to  how  the  Templars  should  be 
dealt  with,  and  at  last,  in  1310,  Philip  called  a 
Council  at  Paris,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  under  this  Council  the  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  were  resumed.  Many 
knights  died  either  of  torture  or  long  cap- 
tivity, and  many  were  burnt,  amongst  them 
the  Ghrand  Master,  Jacques  du  Molay;  this 
was  in  1313.  The  year  before  [1312]  the 
whole  Order  had  been  abolished  at  the 
General  Council  of  Yienne,  and  their  pro- 
perty was  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Malta,  who  also  received  from  Edward  II. 
of  England  in  1323  a  like  grant  of  their 
English  possessions.  The  Templars,  though 
suppressed  in  other  countries,  were  nowhere 
else  ill-treated  as  in  France.  The  seal  of  the 
Templars  represented  two  knights  riding  on 
one  horse,  as  an  emblem  of  their  poverty; 
their  war-cry  was  "  Beau  seantf**  and  their 
banner  bore  the  same  name,  and  the  motto, 
"Non  nobisy  DomtfM,  non  nobitf  aed  Tuo  Nomini 
da  gloriamy  Traces  of  the  Knights  Templars 
are  still  to  be  found  in  England:  in  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  where  are  cross- 
legged  figures  of  several  of  the  knights ;  in 
the  Round  Churches  at  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Maplestead ;  and  in  the  names  of 
several  villages,  as  Temple  Brewer,  Lincoln- 
shire; Tem^e  Newsom,  Yorkshire;  Temple 
Cowley,  near  Oxford ;  places  in  which  they 
possessed  property  and  had  small  Preceptories 
of  their  Order. 

8.  Tetjtonic  KmoHTS,  or  Knights  op  St. 
Mart,  instituted  after  the  siege  of  Acre  in 
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1192  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  of  Jem- 
Mlem,  Frederick  of  Suabia,  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  YI.  in  favour  of  the  German  nation, 
who  had  Buffered  greatly  in  that  mege.  The 
statutes  of  the  Order  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  those  of  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars. 
The  knights  were  to  be  exclusively  Teutonic 
or  German,  to  be  well  bom,  to  vow  the 
d(!fence  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Holy 
Land,  and  to  give  entertainment  to  the  pilgrims 
of  their  own  nation,  and  they  were  to  be 
called  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  or  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Sion.'  Pope  Celestine  III.  ordered  that 
they  should  be  dad  in  white  and  wear  a  black 
cross,  in  the  form  of  that  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  their  habits,  standards,  and  arms,  and 
live  according  to  St.  Augustine's  rule.  At  first 
the  Teutonic  Knights  were  all  laymen,  but 
soon  they  had  pneets,  and  in  1221  a  class  of 
half-brothers,  or  serving-brothers,  was  added. 
Their  first  station  was  Acre.  After,  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  they  removed  to  Venice,  thence 
to  Marpurg  in  Hesse,  and  in  1309  to  Marien- 
burg  on  the  Vistula.  In  1252  they  had  been 
joined  by  the  Order  of  Christ,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Sword,  who  possessed  Livonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  knights  carried  on  a  cruel  war 
against  the  heathen  nations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
Prussia  and  other  territories,  and  raised  the 
Order  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  Power.  [See 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  "The  Knight."]  Their 
power  began  to  decline  in  the  15th  century, 
when  Sigismund  of  Poland  snatched  West 
Prussia  from  them.  In  1 5 1 0  the  knights  chose 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  for  their 
Grand  Master ;  this  Prince  embracing  Luther's 
doctrines,  treated  with  Sigismund  to  make 
him  absolute  master  of  Prussia,  on  con- 
dition of  his  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
Crown  of  Poland.  He  then  drove  the 
knights  from  the  country,  and  they  retired 
to  Mergentheim  in  Suabia.  The  Order  was 
formally  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 
In  Spain  there  were  three  military  Orders : — 

1.  Tne  Knights  of  Calatrava,  founded  by 
a  Cistercian  monk  named  Velasquez,  in  1 158,  to 
defend  Calatrava  from  the  Moors,  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1 164.  At 
first  they  were  victorious;  but  in  1197  the 
Moors  took  Calatrava,  and  the  knights  went 
to  Salvatierra  and  took  that  name  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  their  former  city  in  1212. 
The  Order  soon  became  rich,  and  this  caused 
so  many  dissensions  as  to  patronage  that 
in  1489  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  annexed  the 
Grand  Mastership  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
In  this  century  the  Order  was  suppressed  with 
other  monastic  institutions  in  Spain,  and  the 
title  is  now  only  an  honorary  distinction. 

2.  Knights  op  St.  Jambs  of  Compostblla. 
— The  relics  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Oompostella  in 
Gallicia,  which  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
concourse  of  pilgrims  to  flock  thither.  In 
1161   thirteen   Spanish    nobles   founded    an 


Order  of  knighthood  to  protect  these  pflgrins 
from  the  Moors ;  the  Order  was  confiirmed  in 
1175  by  Pope  Celestine  UL  They  out- 
stripped in  wealth  and  power  the  other 
Spanish  Orders  and  gained  vast  territories. 
Th\A  wealth  was  with  them,  as  with  other 
Orders,  the  primary  cause  of  their  decline; 
in  1522  the  Grand  Majitership  was  trans- 
ferred to  Papal  authority.  The  Order  was 
not  finally  dissolved  till  1835. 

3.  KNioBTa  OF  Alcantara. — ^This  Order 
was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Compostella,  for  the  defence  of  Estremadura 
from  the  Moors.  It  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  was  confirmed  in  1197  by  P<^ 
Celestine  ILL  It  was  afterwards  joined  to 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  but  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  knights  quarrelled  over  the  election 
of  a  Grand  Master,  which  resulted  in  open 
war  and  ultimate  separation.  In  1495  it,  with 
Calatrava  and  Compostella,  was  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  <>own.  The 
Order  was  aoolished  in  this  century,  but  re- 
vived in  1874  by  the  late  King  of  Spain. 

Among  French  military  Orders  we  may 
mention  the  Ultramarinb,  or  Beyond-sea 
Order,  founded  by  St  Louis  in  1269  to  en- 
courage his  nobles  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  Knights  of  St. 
Lazarvs,  to  whom  Louis  VII.  gave  lands 
near  Orleans,  and  who  were  united  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 
but  re-established  by  Henry  IV.  in  1608 — 
known  also  as  the  Order  of  Oua  Ladt  of 
Mount  Carmbl;  the  Knights  of  St.  Louis, 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693— a  strictly 
military  Order;  the  Knights  of  Notre 
Damb  h^  Lis,  instituted  against  the  Moors 
by  Garcia  IV.,  King  of  Navarre,  in  1408. 
Then  there  was  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Flbscb,  instituted  in  1429  by  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  dJRfenoe  of  the 
Catholic  faith;  the  mihtary  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  established  against  the  Albigenses ; 
the  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ,  instituted 
about  1318  by  Denys,  King  of  Portugal, 
against  the  Moors. 

In  England  we  have  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  spoken  of  by  writers  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury as  of  ancient  custom;  the  Order  of 
TUB  Garter,  founded  by  Edward  IIL  in 
1347.  In  Scotland  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  instituted  by  James  V.  in  1534. 

Milk  and  Honey  were  offered  upon  tho 
altar,  in  primitive  times,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  distin- 
guish them  ^m  the  oblations  of  bread  and 
wine  for  the  Eucharist,  and  were  tasted  by 
the  newly-baptised. 

Mill,  John,  D.D.  [i.  1646,  rf.  1707],  FeDow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Chaf^n  to 
Charles  II.,  Rector  of  Blechington,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund*s  Hall,  author  of  a  cntiod 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was 
published  a  fortnight  before  his  death.    He 
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had  worked  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  its 
valne  was  great,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
additions  to  previous  knowledge  through  his 
collection  of  MSS.,  but  also  because  of  the 
learning  displayed  in  his  Introduction. 

Kill,  John  Stuaht  [*.  1806,  d.  1873],  an 
English  philosopher.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
acute  thinker,  who  educated  him  not  only  in 
ordinary  subjects  of  study,  but  in  politics  and 
all  the  loremost  controversies  of  the  day.  In 
this  way  he  imbibed  the  philosophy  founded 
solely  upon  utility  and  experience  from  his 
very  cradle.  In  1820  he  went  to  France  for 
a  year,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  the  south, 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the 
brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  with 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  French  economist,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  leading  poli- 
ticians. On  his  return  to  England  he  brought' 
back  a  strong  interest  in  Liberalism  and  De- 
mocracy, and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
Utilitarianism.  With  a  view  to  promoting 
the  spread  of  this  principle,  he  and  his  friends 
started  the  Utilitarian  Debating  Society,  and 
they  also  began  the  publication  of  the  Weit^ 
mintUr  Beview,  In  1823  he  entered  the  India 
House  as  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspond- 
ence, and  he  continued  to  hold  this  post  till 
1856,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  department.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
1858,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
authorship.  His  works  are  powerful,  and 
likely  to  last.  His  work  on  Logic  is  the  best 
in  the  English  language,  though  his  treatise 
pn  Liberty  is  more  popular.  His  examination 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  was  re- 
markably acute,  and  is  considered  by  many 
most  damaging  to  that  writer.  His  position 
with  respect  to  religion  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
definitely.  In  some  of  his  writings,  even  to 
the  la^,  we  find  absolute  negation  and  rejection 
of  Christianity.  But,  on  the  other  hand[,  there 
is  a  plaintive  confession  that  he  has  not  found 
the  peace  and  rest  for  which  he  yearned,  and 
a  regret  that  his  education  was  what  it  was. 
Deep  earnestness,  strong  conscientiousness,  in- 
tense desire  to  find  truth,  and  to  lead  others  to 
it,  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He 
rejects  Christianity,  yet  looks  longingly  upon 
it ;  and  in  one  of  his  Etsayi  on  Religion  goes 
so  fax  as  to  say  that  to  the  *'  rational  '*  sceptic 
it  must  ever  present  itself  as  a  "  possibility  *' 
that  Christ  mav  have  had  a  unique  and  speoal 
"commission  from  God."  Many  a  firm  be- 
liever in  Christian  doctrine  reading  Mill's 
ebsays,*  has  expressed  the  conviction  that, 
darkened  as  his  intellectual  conceptions  were 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  these 
eaaajTB  are  the  work  of  one  who  was  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d. 

Jdllonariaiis-    [Cuiliasts.] 

XUlenaryPetitioii.— Apetitiondrawn 
up  by  the  Puritans,  and  presented  to  King 
James  I.,  in  April,   1603.     It  is  so  called 


because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by 
1,000  ministers,  though  in  reality  the  number 
did  not  exceed  800.  The  chief  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  Puritans  were: — That  the 
cross  in  baptism,  questions  addressed  to  in- 
fants, kneeling  at  the  Holy  Conmiunion, 
confirmations,  the  ring  in  marriage,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  church,  and  the  terms  Spriest " 
and  "  absolution  "  in  the  Liturgy,  should  be 
abolished ;  that  women  should  not  be  allowed 
to  baptise ;  that  the  use  of  the  cap  and  sur- 
plice, and  the  keeping  of  holy  days,  shoul<^  not 
be  compulsory  ;  that  church  songs  and  music 
should  be  moderated  to  better  edification ;  that 
the  clergy  should  preach  at  least  once  every 
Sunday;  and  that  examination  should  pre- 
cede the  Communion.  This  petition  resulted 
in  the  Hampton  Court  CoNFEaBNcs  [q.v.]. 

Miller,  Hugh  [b.  1802,  d.  1856],  an 
eminent  S(X>tch  geologist,  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  Free  Church  newspaper,  The  Witnett^ 
started  at  Edinburgh  in  1840.  In  1844  an 
anonymous  work,  entitled  Veetigee  of  the  Natu^ 
ral  Hiitory  ofCreatvm^  had  excited  great  atten- 
tion in  the  religious  world.  Five  years  later 
Mr.  Miller  combated  the  views  expressed  in  it 
by  a  work  entitled  Footprints  of  the  Creator ^ 
in  which  he  denied  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  **  day  "  in  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis, 
and  also  the  universality  of  the  Deluge.  Such 
boldness  of  speech  was  a  novelty  then,  and 
caiused  much  alarm;  but  few  persons  would 
find  an3rthing  in  this  to  frighten  them  now.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Testimony  of  the  Rocks 
[1857]t  and  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  brougham  on 
the  Auehterarder  Case,  His  death  occurred 
through  suicide,  clearly  traced  to  overwork  and 
worry  acting  upon  a  sensitive  temperament. 

JCilman,  Henrt  Hart,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  ecclesiastical  historian  [b.  1791,  <;. 
1868].  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  Greorge  III.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in  1817  he  became  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Reading.  In  1820,  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  important  sacred 
poem.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  Select  Preachers  at  Oxford;  in  the 
next  year,  Professor  of  Poetry ;  and  in  1829, 
Bampton  Lecturer.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and, 
in  1849,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  works, 
which  are  of  great  ability  and  learning,  were 
fiercely  attacked  on  their  first  publication. 
They  are  among  the  first  examples  of  the  free 
handling  which  has  become  more  familiar  to 
us  through  the  writings  of  Dean  Stanley.  The 
History  of  the  Jews,  written  for  Murray's 
'"  Family  Library,"  scared  old-fashioned  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  mild  Evangelicalism  of 
writers  like  Simeon  and  Legh  Richmond. 
Thus  Milman  called  Abraham  a  "sheykh," 
and  dealt  with  the  sacred  history  in  the  critical 
spirit  with  which  one  would  regard  any 
other  history.    The  book  made  its  way  in 
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spite  of  opposition,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Mutiny  of  Chriatiamiy  to  the  Abolition  of  Pa^ 
ganiafHy  and  this  again  by  the  Hittory  of  Latin 
Christianity  to  the  PontifieaU  of  NiehoUu  V, 
This  is  a  very  grand  work,  full  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  though  the  style  lacks  the 
pioturesqueness  and  sparkle  which  characterise 
Stanley.  To  be  added  to  these  works  are  a 
volume  ef  Euays  from  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  etc. ;  a  fine  edition 
of  Gibbon;  AnnaU  of  St,  PauTt  Cathedral; 
and  his  poems,  The  Fall  qf  Jerueal&m,  The 
Martyr  of  Antioehy  Belehaztar,  etc.  Two 
hymns  by  him  are  universally  popular,  **  When 
our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe  "  and  **  Bound 
upon  the  accursed  tree.*'  Under  his  deanship 
the  popular  services  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  were  begun  in  1858. 

Milner,  Isaac  and  Josrph,  brothers, 
eminent  clergymen  of  the  Evangelical  school. 
They  were  educated  at  the  Leeds  Gram- 
mar School ;  but  their  father's  death  leaving 
them  without  means,  Joseph  was  sent  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  Cambridge,  and 
after  ordination  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  Afternoon 
Lecturer  in  the  church.  Isaac  had  been 
put  to  work  in  a  woollen  factory,  but  now 
became  his  brother's  Assistant  Master,  and 
in  1771  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge 
as  a  Sizar.  Honours  flowed  in  upon  him.  In 
1774  he  was  Senior  Wrangler;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  two  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy,  Master  of  Queen's  College  [1788], 
and  Vice-chancellor.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Carlisle.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Wilberforce,  in 
whose  house  he  died  in  1820,  aged  sixty- nine. 
His  brother  Joseph  had  long  since  finished 
his  life  at  Hull,  where,  though  he  was  nick- 
named **  the  Methodist,"  his  earnestness  had 
gradually  overcome  all  opposition,  and  the 
church  at  which  he  lectured  was  crowded, 
though  he  was  not  chosen  te  the  incumbency 
of  Trinity  Church  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1 797.  The  work  for  which  the 
two  brothers  are  famed  is  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Chris* f  of  which  Joseph  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes,  and  Isaac  the  two  last.  In 
spite  of  its  prejudices  and  onesidedness,  this 
book  filled  a  great  gap,  and  was  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  until  Neander.  The  best  part  of 
it  is  the  histery  of  the  Reformation,  and  espe- 
cially the  description  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Luther.  The  other  works  of  the 
two  brothers  are  obsolete. 

Milner,  John,  D.D.,  F.S.A. — A  Roman 
CathoUc  Bishop  [b.  1752,  d.  1826].  He  was 
bom  in  London,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Sedgley  Park,  near  Wolverhampton, 
and  thence  removed  te  the  English  seminary 
at  Douay.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  sent  te  begin  his  missionary  career  in 
London.  In  1779  he  went  to  live  at  Win- 
chester, and  for  twenty-four  years  had  ihe 


pastoral  care  of  the  Catholic  congregation 
there,  and  in  1792  built  them  a  chapeL  He 
had  an  ardent  love  of  history  and  antiqoitiet, 
a  love  which  was  fostered  bythe  many  re- 
mains of  Catholic  edifices  in  Winchester ;  he 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  wrote  papers  for  th^n  on 
the  Glastonbury  cup,  on  the  Limerick  mitre 
and  crosier,  on  an  ancient  copy  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  on  the  use  of  the  Pax,  and  on  the 
emblematical  figures  on  the  font  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  He  also  wrote  articles  on 
antiquities  for  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  and 
a  paper  on  Gothic  architecture  in  Rees's 
Cychpadia.  In  1792  he  published  An  Hie- 
torical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Existence 
and  Character  of  St,  George,  But  the  work 
which  fixed  his  fame  was  The  History^  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical^  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Winchester,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1798,  and  a  second  in  1809.  This 
book  was  praised  by  the  reviews  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  merit.  In  his  history  Dr.  Milner 
freely  censured  Bishop  Hoadly,  observing 
that,  "  both  Kving  and  dying  he  undprmined 
the  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  prelate,"  and 
for  this  he  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Sturffes, 
Prebendary  of  Winchester,  in  a  book  caJued 
Eejlections  on  Popery.  Dr.  Milner  answered 
this  by  a  celebrated  work,  Letters  to  a  Pre- 
bendary, which  shows  acute  controversial  skill 
and  throws  new  light  on  those  portions  of 
English  history  subsequent  to  the  change  of 
religion:  this  work  was  extolled  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons,  and  ite  author  %as  defended  in 
the  Upper  House  by  Bishop  Horsley  when 
attacked  bythe  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1803 
Dr.  Milner  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Midland 
District  of  England,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  leave  Winchester,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Wolverhampton.  In  1808  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  seminary  for 
Catholic  youths  at  Oscott,  near  Birmingham, 
under  the  title  of  St  Mary's  College.  In  his 
later  years  he  wrote  several  treatises  on  eocle- 
siastioal  architecture,  and  also  some  religions 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  The 
End  of  Religious  Controversy,  It  produced 
several  controversial  replies,  one  of  the  best 
of  which  was  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Amaricaa 
Bishop  of  Vermont. 

ICiltoily  JoHx,  the  greatest  of  English 
sacred  poete,  the  son  of  John  Milton, 
scrivener,  was  bom  in  London  in  1608.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  after  takiog  his  deg^ree  lived  a  while  at 
Horton,  in  Buc-kingham^hire,  and  wrote  his 
Minor  Poems,  He  then  travelled  into  Italy, 
returned  to  England  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  threw  him8<uf  eagerly 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Independent  party,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  Uie  C<nnmoQwealth 
became  Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell.  During 
this  portion  of  his  life  his  muse  was  all  but 
iqLmt;  it  was  the  period  of  his  great  ptrose 
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works:  On  Church  Govemmmtf  On  Divoreey 
Th$  Apology  for  8meetymnuu»y  £ieonoeiattes, 
Ikfence  of  the  Feople  of  Engitmdy  etc. 

On  th«  Restoration  he  fell  into  poverty. 
Blindness  had  for  some  time  threatened  him, 
and  now  the  threat  was  fulfilled.  He  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  parish  of  Gripple- 
gate,  whence  appeared  his  great  poems  Para* 
dise  Zostf  Faradite  Regained^  and  Samson 
Agonittea,  In  his  early  life  he  had  been  a 
Churchman,  in  the  second  period  he  was  a 
Baptist,-  in  the  latter  portion  he  frequented 
no  pubUc  worship,  but  had  the  Scriptures  read 
to  him  at  home.  His  latest  theology'  was 
Arian  or  Seroi-Arian.  He  died  in  1674,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

Xiliims. — An  Order  of  monks  founded 
by  St.  FmAWcis  of  Paula  [q.v.].  They  took 
the  name  of  Minims  [minim,  "  the  least  *']  to 
express  their  humility  as  even  below  the  Fnm- 
dscans,  who  called  themselves  Friars  minor 
P*  the  less ' '].  In  France  they  were^called  Bon 
hoimnes  because  Louis  XL.  and  Charles  VIII. 
so  called  Francis  of  Paula  and  his  followers. 
There  were  al^  Minim  nuns. 

Mi2liflt6r.  —  Etymologically  this  word 
means  the  same  as  "  deacon,**  and  originally 
bad  the  same  use,  but  it  came  afterwards  to 
be  ^onymous  with  "  preacher.*'  It  is  now 
usea  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  any  who 
have  authority  to  preach,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, etc 

Among  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  the 
head  of  the  Order  is  called  the  minister-gene- 
ral, and  each  province  is  placed  under  a  minis- 
ter provincial  In  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  the 
goierals  have  five  assistants,  called  ministers. 

Ministeriiuii. — A  body  of  ordained 
ministers  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  examination,  licensing,  and 
ordaining  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and 
also  trials  for  clerical  heresy,  and  on  occasion 
also  for  lay  heresy. 

iTi^i^y  Canons. —  Priests  in  collegiate 
churches,  next  in  rank  to  the  canons  and 
prebendaries,  but  not  of  the  Chapter,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  daily 
service.  In  catiiedrals  of  the  old  foundation 
they  are  not  often  found ;  their  duties  being 
generallyperf ormed  there  by  the  priest- vicars. 
Bjit  at  Hereford  and  Chichester  there  are 
both  minor  canons  and  priest-vicars ;  and 
there  are  twelve  minor  canons  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  seven  at  Windsor,  where  there  are  only 
lay-vicars  besides.  At  Hereford,  the  minor 
canons  are  responsible  for  the  reading  of  the 
daily  jntiyers,  the  vicars-choral  for  the  Litany 
and  Lessons;  whidi  seems  to  mark  this  office 
as  being  more  presbyterial  than  that  of  the 
vicars.  In  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  found- 
ation^ there  are  no  priest- vicars,  but  all  the 
inferior  clerical  members  are  minor  canons. 
Formerly  they  were  more  numerous  than  now, 
being  commensurate  to  the  number  of  the 


prebendaries ;    e,g.    twelve   at    Canterbury, 
twelve  at  Durham,  ten  at  Worcester. 

The  stipend  of  a  minor  canon  is  fixed  by 
law  at  not  lees  than  £160  per  annum,  and  the 
office  may  be  held  by  a  vicar,  provided  that  his 
benefice  is  within  six  miles  of  the  cathedral. 

ICinoTS,  Fkia&s.    [Feanciscans.] 

lUnster. — A  shortened  form  of  the  word 
"  monastery. ' *  The  name  is  applied  to  churches 
to  which  a  monastery  or  ecclesiastical  frater- 
nity was  formerly  attached,  as  Westminster, 
Sherborne  Minster,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  the 
name  has  come  into  popular  use  for  a  cathe- 
dral, as  at  York,  where  the  noble  fane  is 
almost  always  called  "the  Minster.**  But 
Kipon  and  Beverley  in  the  same  county  are 
al^  called  "  Minsters.** 

Minnoins  Peliz  was  a  Christian  apo- 
logist of  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  Boman 
orator,  and  his  work  entitled  Oetaviut  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian.  It  throws  much  light  upon 
the  treatment  of  Christians  of  those  times, 
and  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the  absurdities 
and  the  abominations  of  Paganism. 

Mlrade  Flays  were  dramas  founded  on 
the  historical  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Such  plays  date  from 
very  early  times.  One  such  is  attributed, 
though  on  questionable  evidence,  to  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  first  record  of  an 
actual  performance  belongs  to  England. 
Matthew  Paris  relates  that  the  Abbot  of  St 
Albans  exhibited  one  at  Dunstable,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
Fitzstephen's  life  of  Becket  there  is  mention 
made  of  dramatic  representations  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  in  Londop.  These  plays  were 
sometimes  known  as  "Mysteries,**  and  a 
distinction  was  made,  but  not  closely  adhered 
to,  between  "Mysteries,**,  as  representing 
Biblical  subjects,  and  "  Miracle  Plays,"  leg- 
endary stones  from  the  Hagiology;  in  &ct, 
as  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  has  remarked  in  his 
history  of  English  dramatic  literature,  the 
name  "  Mystery,'*  though  common  in  France, 
was  not  applied  to  these  dramas  in  England. 
The  perfonnances  were  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christie  es- 
tablished in  1264,  the  office  for  which  was 
composed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which 
comprised  a  recitation  of  the  Creed  and  a 
drama  of  the  Incarnation.  The  plays  were 
performed  originally  in  churches,  but  after- 
wards in  the  streets,  becoming  less  and  less 
religious,  and  more  free  and  coarse,  as  time 
went  on,  until  they  became  discredited.  But 
they  formed  a  large  feature  of  medisBval 
amusements,  and  were  often  performed  with 
much  elaboration  of  languaj^e  and  of  costume. 
[See  Ward's  account  of  the  Towneley  and 
caisster  Plays,  i.  86-61.]    Out  of  them  were 
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developed  a  third  class  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances, known  as  **  Moralities,"  in  which  the 
▼ices  and  virtues  were  personified.  The  popular 
representation  of  the  devil  with  horns,  tail, 
and  cloven  hoof  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  his  conventional  style  in  the  Middle  Age 
*'  Moralities."  Bishop  Bale,  the  author  of  our 
first  historical  play,  was  also  the  author  of 
the  last  miracle  plays.  When  the  Reforma- 
tion came,  Luther  and  others  were  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  performances.  Milton's 
original  idea  of  Paradise  Lost  was  that  of  a 
sacred  drama.  But  the  sudden  and  magnifi- 
cent rise  of  the  secular  drama  in  the  days  of 
Elisabeth  was  a  death-blow  to  the  *'  Morali- 
ties, "by  reason  of  its  reality,  truth  to  life, 
and  expression  of  popular  wants  and  feelings. 
Still,  the  old  plays  have  never  entirely  died  out. 
The  performances  of  Old  Father  Chriatnuu  and 
8t.  George  and  the  Dragon  even  yet  survive  in 
country  parishes.  The  writer  has  seen  both 
acted.  On  the  Continent  various  causes  led 
to  the  extinction  of  the  sacred  dramas,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  they  were  suppressed 
in  South  Germany  by  law.  In  the  village  of 
Oberammergau  the  "Passion  Play"  still 
survives,  and  is  acted  every  ten  years.  [Ober- 
ammergau.] 

Xirades. — Miracles  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  four  names :  "  wonders,  signs, 
powers,  and  works."  As  "wonders,"  t£eir 
mimediate  physical  effect  on  the  spectator  is 
emphasised ;  as  "  sig^,"  their  moral  and 
spiritual  purpose  is  implied,  lurking  under 
their  phenomenal  aspect ;  as  "  powers,"  they 
hint  at  some  hidden  cause  that  produces 
them ;  while  as  "  works,"  their  general  prac- 
tical character  is  regarded,  as  the  acts  of  a 
distinct  person,  in  attestation  of  his  mission 
and  his  message. 

Still  the  questioi;  remains.  What  is  a 
miracle  P  It  may  be  replied  that  a  miracle  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature, 
but  a  special  interference  of  supernatural  or 
superhuman  power  for  a  definite  moral  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  the  Great  Lawgiver  Himself,  modifying 
for  the  time  the  regular  action  of  His  own 
ordinary  laws.  Even  so  the  human  will  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  physical  world,  as  when 
a  man  raises  his  hand,  or  throws  up  a  ball 
into  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. It  is  God's  will  making  itseU  seen 
and  felt  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature. 
A  miracle,  then,  is  a  possible  event,  because 
it  does  not  of  itself  deny  the  existence  of  the 
regular  order  of  Nature.  An  exceptional 
phenomenon,  like  a  miracle,  simply  reveals 
God  in  another  way  than  that  in  which  Na- 
ture reveals  Him.  An  occasional  departure 
does  not  overthrow  the  harmony  of  the 
cosmos,  but,  on  the  contrary,  implies  it. 
There  could  be  no  exception,  unless  there 
were  also  a  general  law. 

Modem  Science,  which  has  fathomed  more 


deeply  the  unbroken  reign  of  Law  in  the 
physical  order  of  Creation,  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  a  miracle.  The  real  question  is,  Is 
there  a  God,  or  is  there  not  ?  If  there  is,  a 
miracle  is  possible.  Once  admit  the  idea  of 
One  Almighty  God,  and  a  miracle  becomes 
an  imag^inable  event.  And  if  there  is  thus 
room  for  one  miiacle,  there  is  room  for  many. 

But  can  a  miracle  be  proved?  Hume 
denied  that  it  could.  Our  belief,  accoiding 
to  his  view,  is  the  result  of  experience,  and 
ordinary  experience  knows  nothing  of  mira- 
cles. He  urges  further  that  the  human  testi- 
mony advanced  in  their  support  is  solitary, 
exceptional,  and  may  be  mi^aken,  inasmuch 
as  ali  testimony  is  as  likely  to  be  false  as  true ; 
no  testimony,  therefore,  is  to  be  received  which 
contradicts  the  uniform  tenor  of  Nature. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  the  abstoict 
credibility  of  all  human  testimony,  but  the 
specific  credibiUty  of  certain  special  witnesses, 
^e  character  and  circumstanoeu  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  is  a  distinct  element  in 
this  inquiry.  What  they  were  in  themselves, 
and  what  they  suffwed  in  support  of  the 
miraculous  story  they  published,  affords  strong 
proof  that  they  were  at  least  honest  men. 
But  were  they  mistaken  men,  mistaken  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  witnessed  ?  The  answer  is,  No :  not 
only  because  the  character  of  some  of  the 
miracles  was  such  as  to  admit  only  of  one  in- 
terpretation, and  that,  the  supernatural  inter- 
pretation, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ascen- 
sion— and  if  we  admit  one  miracle,  we  must 
also  admit  others — but  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary purity  of  the  morality  which  the 
miracles,  thus  vouched  for,  inculcated;  and 
also  because  of  the  lasting  beneficial  results 
that  remain  to  this  day. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  a  mae 
wonder  of  itself  proves  nothing.  The  won- 
der must  also  be  a  sign,  associated  with  some 
word  or  act  indicative  of  design.  This  coin- 
ddenoe  of  extraordinary  manner  and  avowed 
purpose,  which  is  found  in  most  of  the 
Scriptural  miracles,  and  which  is  wanting  in 
mediaBval  and  so-called  modem  miracles,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  miracles 
themselves.  What  new  morality,  what  per- 
manent results,  have  followed  from  the  fan- 
tastic miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  from 
the  uuauthenticated  vagaries  of  Modem 
Spiritualism  P 

Miracles,  again,  are  necessary  as  the  cre- 
dentials of  Kevelation ;  and  since  Bevelation 
makes  known  what  could  not  be  otherwise 
discovered,  what  is  beyond  and  above  reason, 
it  follows  that  reason  is  not  adequate  of  itself 
to  gauge  the  tmth  of  a  Revelation  when 
given ;  some  other  sign,  some  other  proof  is 
wanted,  viz.,  a  miracle — in  its  purpose  and  in 
its  results  evidently  from  above.  A  mirade, 
then,  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable ;  and 
if  it  is  probable,  it  is  also  credible.  With  the 
existing  evidence  in  their  favour,  it  is  more 
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weakly  credulous  to  renounce  the  miracles  of 
the  Gk)6pels  than  to  accept  them.  To  imagine 
that  Christ  founded  His  religion,  and  that 
His  followers  conquered  the  larger  part  of  the 
ciTiHsed  world  in  His  name,  without  miracles 
IS  His  and  their  original  credentials,  is  a 
greater  strain  on  our  reason  and  &ith  than 
to  suppose  that  the  miracles  were  facts,  and 
that  the  record  given  of  them  is  true. 

After  all,  Nature  is  not  sufficient,  apart 
from  Revelation.  There  is  no  complete  dis- 
covery of  CKxl  in  Nature.  It  reveals  Wis- 
dom and  Power,  but  not  Love.  The  sum 
of  Natural  Theology,  as  Lord  Brougham 
nid,  is  only  to  discover  **  a  great  MecSiani- 
dan.^  Gk)d*s  moral  character,  or  His  con- 
nection with  ourselves,  is  not  clearly  legible 
in  the  works  of  Creation.  '*  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven**  was  never  foimd  in 
Nature's  Book;  it  was  Christ  Himself  who 
alone  authorised  such  a  mode  of  address,  and 
all  that  it  contains.  Under  such  conditions, 
when  a  further  Revelation  was  wanted,  it  is 
not  incredible  that  it  should  be  given ;  and 
given  too  in  the  only  way  by  which  it 
could  be  substantiated — ^by  the  occasional 
performance  of  miracles ;  mighty,  and  there- 
fore proofs  of  His  power;  beneficial,  and 
thereu>re  signs  of  His  love ;  lasting  in  con- 
sequent results,  and  therefore  evidences  of  a 
set  design;  by  which  also  He  showed  that 
there  were  other  laws  at  work  than  the  phy- 
sical laws  of  Nature ;  by  which,  too,  He  lifted 
iipmen*s  hearts  and  minds  at  once  into  a 
higher  spiritual  sphere,  and  made  known  to 
mankind  His  own  moral  perfections  and  in- 
finite love.  Nor  is  there  an  escape  from  such 
conclusions  by  supposing  that  Christ  was  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  science  in 
advance  of  His  own  day,  or  even  of  later 
times,  and  therefore  wrought  only  what 
seemed  to  be  wonders  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
that  beheld  them.  For  as  Christ  appealed  to 
His  miracles  as  proofe  that  He  was  God,  and 
came  from  Grod,  He  must  then  have  been  only 
an  arrant  deceiver,  even  while  inculcating  the 
loftiest  morality,  which  has  since  revolution- 
ised the  world.  Such  truth  and  such  false- 
hood in  the  same  Person  would  only  exhibit 
a  moral  monster,  which  would  be  a  monstrous 
mirade  in  itself. 

In  the  present  day,  the  internal  proof  of 
Christianity  most  reUed  on  is  its  sublimity 
and  its  fitness  for  huinan  wants.  But,  valu- 
able as  this  may  be  as  an  auxiliary,  internal 
proof  is  not  sufficient  without  external  evi- 
dence. Internal  proof  only  appeals  to  reason, 
and  reason  is  not  the  sole  jud^e  in  such  a 
matter.  Our  Lord  Himself  said :  "  Believe 
roe  that  I  am  in  the  Father  ...  or  else  believe 
Me  for  the  very  works*  sake.**  This  was  an 
argument  for  the  truth  of  His  doctrine  from 
the  character  of  His  works.  For  instance,  the 
central  £icts  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment are  not  proved  actually  to  have  taken 
place,    because   they    are    exactly   suitable 


to  man*s  wants ;  such  internal  evidence  re- 
quires historical  corroboration  as  an  additional 
proof  in  their  fovour.  Even  so,  the  indirect 
evidence  from  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself  demanded  the  direct  evidence  of  mira- 
cles in  order  to  substantiate  its  claims. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  miracles 
are  possible,  if  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
God  is  admitted ;  that  they  are  antecedently 
probable  from  the  necessary  character  of  a 
Revelation  from  Heaven;  that  trustworthy 
evidence  has^  been  adduced  in  their  support 
of  a  very  various  and  complex  kind;  and  that 
by  them  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  element 
has  been  introduced  into  the  world,  of  which 
the  lasting  results  are  a  standing  proof  of  the 
miracles  Uiemselvea.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  the 
general  credibility  of  miracles,  as  recorded  in 
Scripture,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  actual  occurrence  or  not  of  any  single 
event  presumed  to  be  so  recorded,  but  which 
may  rest  on  less  than  the  normal  evidence,  or 
may  present  less  of  those  signs  of  a  true 
miracle  above  mentioned,  or  may  involve  Home 
error  in  interpretation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  narrative  concerning  Joshua  and  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still  may  be  held  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  recognised  poem,  rather  than 
a  sober  statement,  and  is  so  held  by  many  who 
sincerely  believe  generally  in  the  miraculous 
element  of  revelation.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
character  of  the  marvel,  as  the  moral  sur- 
roundings and  whole  setting  of  the  passage, 
that  arouse  suspicion  in  such  a  case.  Again, 
the  account  of  the  angelic  interference  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  is  now  known  to  be  merely 
a  corruption  of  the  text,  being  absent  from  the 
oldest  MS8.  But  caution  is  needed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  selective  processes,  lest  they  de- 
generate into  a  mere  systematic  attempt  to 
explain  away  every  miracle  where  any  possible 
grounds  can  be  found.  Such  a  course  will  be 
of  no  real  benefit  in  the  end,  since,  as  has  been 
partly  indicated  above,  the  miraculous  element 
is  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Biblical  revela- 
tion for  one  to  be  really  destroyed  without 
the  virtual  destruction  of  the  oth^  also. 

Xisarare. — The  name  given  to  Psalm 
li. ,  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  which  begins 
in  Latin  with  the  words  '*  Miserere  mei,  Peus,*' 
**  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God.*'  Sometimes 
any  short  anthem  or  office  containing  these 
words  is  so  called.  Also  the  name  is  given 
to  certain  stalls  found  in  ancient  churches,  of 
which  the  seats  will  turn  up,  and  thus  give 
more  room  for  kneeling.  These  misereres 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  are  mostly  carved,  often  with  very  gro- 
tesque figures. 


[Talmud.] 

Missal. — ^The  book  used  in  the  Romsn 
Church  which  contains  the  lessons  and 
antiphons,  with  the  canon,  proper  prayers,  or 
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ooUecU  and  prefaces  for  the  celebratioa  of 
the  Eucharist  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  mention  of  a  missal  is  that  of 
Egbert  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
this  contained  neither  the  antiphons  nor  the 
lessons.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
appeared  the  Complete  or  Plenary  Missal 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  There 
were  'di£Ferent  missals  for  various  rites,  as  the 
Sarum,  Roman,  Ambrosian,  and  others ;  but 
in  1670  Pope  Pius  V.  caused  the  Roman 
Missal  to  be  revised,  and  then  commanded  it 
to  be  used  throughout  the  Catholic  Church. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  by 
Popes  Clement  VUI.  and  Urban  VHl.,  this 
missal  is  still  in  use. 

MiMdonfl. — ^The  Church  of  Christ  from 
its  very  nature  was  from  the  beginning  a 
Missionary  Church.  **  Go  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations  "  was  the  commission  given  to 
her  by  her  departing  Lord.  Consequently 
the  first  records  of  the  Churoh,  as  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  almost 
entirely  a  narrative  of  the  first  Christian 
missions.  The  work  was  necessarily  limited 
at  first  through  the  comparatively  smaU  size 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Apostles.  For 
the  first  four  centuries  the  Roman  Empire 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  to  the  Roman  Empire  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  during  that  time. 
Few  records,  however,  remain  of  mission- 
ary preaching,  simply  because  the  faci- 
lities offered  for  travel  in  the  wonderful 
organisation  of  the  Empire  brought  the 
Church  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
furthest  confines,  and  so  the  Gospel  spread 
without  written  records.  This  explains  how 
it  is  that  in  so  manv  cases  we  find  distant 
lands  in  possession  oi  the  truth,  without  the 
slightest  trace  remaining  of  the  conversion, 
or  of  the  first  missionary  by  whom  they  were 
visited.  Gaul  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have 
no  record  of  its  conversion,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  fully  established,  and  its  members  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  suffer  a  martyr's  death,  ^^o 
the  Church  continued  to  spread  through  the 
Empire,  partly  through  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  its  missionaries,  and  partly  by  the 
constancy  shown  by  its  memb^  under  per* 
secution,  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  at  that  time  the  Christians 
found  themselves  confronted  by  what  must 
have  appeared  at  first  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
Soon  after  Rome  fell  before  Alaric,  countless 
tribes  of  heathen  poured  into  Europe  and 
quickly  overran  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  then  the  missionary  powers  of 
the  Church  were  required  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  The  heathen  tribes  who 
were  now  to  be  called  into  the  Church  com- 
prised three  classes — Celts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs.  They  did  not,  of  course,  all  come  on 
the  scene  at  once,  but  for  years  there  was  a 


constant  stream  of  them  flowing  into  E^irope 
from  Asia,  those  who  came  first  being  g[ia- 
dually  pushed  more  and  more  westward  as 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  later  arrivals. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Celtic  race  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Empiie, 
and  therefore  shared  its  civilisation  and  re- 
ligion.    But  Northern  Britain   and  Ireland 
were  exceptions  to  this  general  absorption. 
The  history  of  their  conversion  to  the  faith 
forms  a  very  beautiful  chapter  in  ndssionary 
history.     The  first  missionary  to  the  Irish, 
of  whom  any  record  remains,  was  Palladias, 
sent  by  Pope  Celestine  about  a.ix  431.    He 
erected  three  wooden  churches  and  baptised 
a  few  converts.    But  his  work  did  not  prosper, 
and  he  retired  to  Scotland,  intending  to  make 
his  way  back  to  Rome,  but  died  at  Fordun  in 
Kincardineshire.      Within    a    year   be  was 
followed  by  the  famous  St.  Patbicx,  whose 
life  will  be  found  under  his  own  name.    His 
magnificent  work  was  carried  on  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his    successors,  Jarlath,    Cormac, 
Dubtach.    They  founded  schools  and  m(mas- 
teries  all  over  the  country.    The  nunnery  of 
St.  Bridget,  at  Elildare,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated foundation  for  women.      [Bridobt.] 
The  name  of  St.  Columba  is  almost  as  illus- 
trious as  that  of  St.Patrick  himself.  [Columba.] 
To  him  was  owing  the  conversion  of  the 
Piots,  and  of  a  great  portion  of  Northern  and 
Western  Britam.    The  Welsh  monastery  of 
Bangor  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  had  2,100 
monks.    Not  only  was  their  work  weU  done 
in  their  own  spheres,  but  its  indirect  influence 
was  also  mighty.    To  the  Celtic  schools  irapUs 
were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  When 
fresh  mission- fields  were  opened  in  aacoeeding 
years  by  other  hands,  the  disciples  of  Patrick 
and  Columba  ever   and   anon   appeared  to 
quicken  the  flame  when  it  grew  dlim.     The 
Teutons  treated  them  with  high  respect,  and 
they  made  t^eir  way  into  far-off  Iceland. 

ihe  Goths,  who,  led  by  Alaric,  burst  into 
the  south,  humbled  even  imperial  Rome  her- 
self, and  at  last  laid  ihe  mighty  empire  in  the 
dust,  received  Christianity  to  a  limited 
degree  from  the  people  they  had  conquered, 
but  in  a  limited  degree  only.  The  Arian 
heresy,  banished  by  the  Emperors  from  th^ 
Empire,  found  a  lodgment  among  the  fierce 
Teutons,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Snevians, 
Vandals,  Lombards — every  one  was  converted 
to  an  Arian  Christianity.  Consequently  the 
Catholic  historians  are  all  but  silent  respMtting 
the  missionaries  to  them.  One  great  name, 
however,  comes  before  us,  that  of  UlfilaB,  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Goths."  [Ulfbuls.]  The 
Eaciem  Church  was  supine,  and  did  next  to 
nothing  for  these  Goths,  who  lived  akmg  the 
Eastern  Danube,  though  Si.  Qiryaostom  had 
displayed  deep  anxie^  for  their  oonversian. 
In  the  middle  of  the  filth  century  miasioDaiies 
went  forth  to  those  who  had  already  accepted 
the  Arian  faith,  with  the  purpoae  ot  convert- 
ing them  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Chnzch. 
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[YALSirnNrs;  Sbvsrinus.]  But  the  greatest 
blow  struck  at  Arianism  among  the  Goths 
waa  when  the  heathen  Clovia,  or  Chlodwig, 
foooeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  SaUan  Franks 
— a  tribe  which  had  settled  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the.  Bhine  from  the  Maine  to  its 
month.  [Clovis.]  But  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  though  it  affected  his  own  tribe, 
and  did  much  to  extinguish  Arianism,  was 
net  of  much  power  beyond  the  tribe.  There 
was  little  spiritual  life  or  zeal  observable,  and 
the  Geimans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
remained  heathen. 

Meanwhile  the  conversion  of  our  own 
Teutonic  forefathers,  begun  by  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Augustine,  was  carried  on  by 
Paulinos  and  others,  and  was  abundantly  sup- 
plemented by  Celtic  missionaiies  in  the  north 
on  somewhat  different  lines,  but  with  a  unity 
of  purpose  which  in  the  long  run  brought 
about  uniformity  of  practice.  \_Sm  Augustinb  ; 
Bikhtus;  Paulinos;  Felix;  Oswald;  Wil- 
JWD ;  Whitby,  Synod  of.] 

The  Christian  laith  set  up  in  the  British 
islands  was  not  barren,  as  that  of  the  Franks 
proved,  towards  the  nations  which  still  re- 
mained heathen.  Of  the  many  Irish  mis- 
sionaries who  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of 
God,  the  most  illustrious  was  St.  Columbanus 
[poLUMBAKUsJ,  the  AjDostle  of  Southern 
Germany.  fSee  also  St.  Gall,  Fridolin, 
Maomoald,  Tbudpo&t,  Kilian,  Litin.]  And 
besides  the  success  which  t>od  gave  in  con- 
versions of  the  heathen,  these  missionaries, 
bv  their  example,  even  stirred  up  the  slothful 
fVanks,  who  sent  preachers  into  Bavaria,  one 
of  whom,  Bupert  of  Worms,  founded  the 
ca&edral  of  Salzburg,  which  in  its  turn  became 
the  parent  of  many  other  churches.  Aman- 
dor  and  Audomar  also  went  forth  to  convert 
the  Frisians.  The  former,  who  made  Ghent 
his  centre  of  operations,  was  bidden  by  the 
Frankish  king,  Dagobert,  to  baptise  the  Pagans 
by  force,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Frankish 
soldiers,  if  necessary.  This  of  course  pro- 
duced fierce  hostility ;  but  when  he  abandoned 
it  for  the  **  more  excellent  way  "  of  redeeming 
captives,  nursing  the  sick,  and  educating  the 
children,  he  had  great  success,  and  the  }<>isians 
accepted  the  faith  and  destroyed  the  heathen 
temples.  Twelve  years  after  him  appeared  St. 
Elioius,  whose  life  will  be  found  under  his 
name,  as  also  will  that  of  St.  Wilfred,  whose 
name  occurs  here,  because  he  also  preached  to 
the  Frieslanders.  The  latter  was  the  first  of 
a  noble  band  who  went  forth  from  England, 
of  whom  we  have  also  named  in  their  several 
places  Willib&ord,  Boniface.  The  latter, 
"the  Apostle  of  Germany,"  in  his  turn 
founded  a  glorious  school  of  missionaries, 
accounts  of  two  of  whom  will  be  found  under 
Gbboory  of  Utrecht  and  Sturmi.  The  latter, 
Sturmi,  brmgs  us  to  the  name  of  Charles 
the  Great,  better  known  by  his  French 
title,  Charlemagne  This  mighty  king, 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  was  the  instrument 
jU]«-23 


of  spreading  Christianity  and  civilisation 
where  sheer  barbarism  had  existed  before. 
He  kindled  the  torch  of  learning  for  modem 
Europe,  and  from  that  day  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  nations  which  have  succeeded. 
[Charlemagne.]  The  great  monarch's  reign 
had  not  come  to  an  end  when  the  Norse  pirates 
began  to  appear  in  swarms  along  the  coasts, 
not  only  of  the  G^erman  Ocean,  but  of  the 
Mediterranean.  All  through  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  poured  forth  incessantly,  neither 
storms  nor  armies  seemed  to  move  them. 
They  sacked  and  burnt  towns  on  the  coasts, 
sailed  up  the  rivers,  and  carried  off  cattle  and 
riches  of  all  sorts.  Known  sometimes  as 
** Northmen,"  sometimes  as  "Danes,"  they 
became  a  byword  of  terror  for  many  gene- 
rations. Yet  even  towards  these  missionary 
zeal  was  found  to  minister,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully. [ Willehad  ;  Ebbo  ;  Sweden,  Norway, 
Conversion  of.] 

We  turn  next  to  the  Slavs,  that  great  family 
which  at  the  time  when  modem  history  beg^s 
extended  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Don,  hx>m  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Teutons,  as  we 
have  seen,  gradually  became  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Bulgarians,  a  tribe  lying  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  crossed  the  latter 
river,  overcame  the  Slavs  dwelling  there,  and 
became  entirely  incorporated  with  them. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Nicephorus  in  811,  but  he  was  slain,  and  they 
held  their  groimd.  Soon  afterwards  a  monk 
who  had  been  captured  by  them  was  exchanged 
for  a  Bulgarian  princess  in  captivity  at  Con- 
stantinople. On  her  return  home,  not  only 
had  she  herself  become  a  Christian,  but  she 
found  that  her  brother,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  his  captive  monk, 
though  he  refused  to  turn  Christian.  For  a 
long  time  she  entreated  in  vain,  but  at  length, 
his  deities  having  failed  him  in  a  famine,  and 
the  God  of  his  sister  proving  strong  to  help, 
he  was  baptised  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Emperor  being  his  godfather. 
Unhappily  the  bitter  jealousy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  displayed  it- 
self. The  Bulgarians,  partly  moved  by  the 
quarrels  of  the  missionaries  who  came  to  them, 
and  partly  by  a  reluctance  to  become  too  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  applied  for  teachers  to  the 
German  Emperor,  and  this  had  resulted  in  a 
mission  from  the  Pope.  After  a  tempestuous 
time  of  controversy  they  finally  elected  to 
place  themselves  under  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
a  Greek  episcopate  was  established  in  the 
country,  and  the  faith  began  to  spread,  though 
it  was  hindered  by  the  equal  zeal  of  Maho- 
metan missionaries.  Connected  with  this 
centre  was  the  conversion  of  Bohemia.  [Bo- 
hemia; Methodius.]  The  Slavonic  tribe 
which  has  since  assumed  so  vast  an  importance 
in  Europe  is,  we  need  not  say,  Russia.  In 
early  days  the  country  was  called  Sc^-thia, 
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and  there  are  legends  of  early  preachers  there, 
among  them  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  The 
empire  which  has  since  become  so  great 
first  appears  in  history  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  its  Christianity  dates  from  the  baptism  of 
the  Princess  Oloa  [q.v.],  followed  by  that  of 
her  grandson  Vladimir  [q.v.],  under  whose 
rule  the  Church  was  established  in  Russia. 
The  conversion  of  the  Wends,  another  Sla- 
vonic tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Saale,  belongs  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  [Fbussia,  Conversion  of.]  In 
1292  Katmund  Lullt  [q.v.]  began  the  first 
mission  to  the  Mahommedans. 

The  Reformation  for  a  time  hindered  to  a 
g^eat  degree  foreign  missions,  being  itself  a 
home  mission  to  Christendom.  For  two  cen- 
turies Christian  missions  on  a  large  scale  ceased 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  only  missionary  work  for  awhile  after  the 
Reformation  was  that  of  the  Jesuits  [Xavibr], 
and  evei^  this  zeal  presently  cooled  and  almost 
disappeared.  Then  a  few  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  faith  appear.  Thus  in  1632  Peter 
Heyling  went  to  Abyssinia ;  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Amhario  for  the  use  of 
the  natives.  The  Dutch  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  to  South  India,  and 
Ceylon.  A  college  for  missionaries  was  estab- 
lished by  WalsBUS,  of  Leyden,  in  1612.  In 
1664  Baron  von  Welz  laboured  as  a  missionary 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  his  writings  tried 
to  rouse  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  Luther- 
ans, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  were  considered  by  Reformed 
Christendom.  The  first  mission  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  Danish-Halle  Mission,  sent 
out  at  the  beginniqg  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Danes  b^d  possessed  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Tranquebar  since  1621,  and  in  1704 
Dr.  Liitken,  one  of  the  roval  chaplains,  per- 
suaded King  Frederick  III.  to  give  9,000 
marks  (£450),  with  which  he  founded  a  college 
at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  to  teach 
their  Indian  subjects.  Soon  after,  two  students 
from  Halle,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Pliitschau,  went  out  and  reached  Tran- 
quebar, July  9th,  1706,  and  started  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Danish-Halle  Mission."  The 
first  church  was  opened  under  the  name  of 
*•  New  Jerusalem,*'  in  May,  1707,  and  soon 
after  Ziegenbalg  published  an  account  of  his 
conference  with  the  Brahmins,  which  excited 
great  interest  in  Europe,  and  help  was  sent 
m)m  the  English  Propagation  Society  and 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Still  the  work  was  confined  to  Tranquel]^r, 
and  it  was  not  till  1750,  when  Christian 
Schwartz,  also  a  student  at  Halle,  arrived  in 
India,  that  the  missions  spread.  He  was  the 
first  to  establish  Christian  vernacular  schools, 
in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  a  converted 
native,  Raja  SOTfojee.  Schwartz  died  in 
1798,  having  laboured  in  the  coimtry  nearly 
fifty  years.  At  the  same  time  other  mission- 
aries had  arrived.    In  1758  Kiemander,  a 


Swede,  came  to  Calcutt8^  built  a  miancm 
church,  which  still  remains,  and  was  the  means 
of  converting  209  heathens  and  300  Romamsta. 
Charles  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  worked  in  BeDgal, 
and  founded  a  Christian  Society,  which  be- 
came the  first  centre  of  Evangelical  mission- 
ary effort  in  Northern  India.  Ae  also  wrote 
a  book  called  OhtenxUions  <m  the  SUUe  rf 
Society  among  the  Aeiatie  Sttfy'eets  of  Great 
Britainj  which  did  more  than  any  other  to 
rouse  up  a  feeling  of  interest  in  India.  The 
chief  enemy  to  Uie  work  carried  on  was  the 
East  India  Company,  which,  however,  awoke 
the  people  by  their  extreme  indifference. 
Missionaries  were  sent  from  Copenhagen  to 
Greenland  in  1721,  and  to  Lapland  about  the 
same  time.  The  Moravians  sent  missiooaries 
to  St.  Thomas  and  to  Greenland  in  1732.  In 
the  latter  country  they  established  the  settle- 
ment of  Ny,  or  New,  Hermhut.  In  1734  they 
began  a  mission  to  the  Red  Indians  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  later  Dttvid 
Zeisberg^  became  the  Moravian  apostle  of 
the  Dela wares.  In  1742  a  Church  of  con- 
verted Indians  was  formed  at  Shekcnncka 
Previously  to  this  the  Moravians  had,  in  1735, 
sent  a  missionaiy  from  Hermhut  to  South 
America.  And  m  1736  they  sent  George 
Schmidt  as  a  missionary  to  &e  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa.  The  Moravians  also  sent 
missions  to  the  blacks  of  Australia  in  1850, 
and  to  the  Tibetans  in  1856.  The  orthodox 
Lutherans  stood  aloof  from  all  missionary 
efforts,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Pietists 
and  Moravians,  missionary  work  would  during 
this  period  have  ceased  altogether.  Mean- 
while, in  England  the  first  real  effort  to 
evangelise  the  heathen  was  the  estabUshment 
in  1649  of  *^  the  Corporation  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  GiDspel  in  New  England."  l&s 
was  a  Puritan  undertaking,  and  the  first 
Puritan  missionary  was  John  Elliot.  He 
followed  the  Pilgnm  Fathers  to  America  in 
1630,  and  for  the  remaining  fifty-eight  yean 
of  his  life  laboured  to  convert  the  Pequot 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  At  his  death, 
in  1696,  there  were  1,100  Indian  converts 
carefully  trained,  and  formed  into  six  con- 
gregations, with  a  native  ministry.  Other 
missionaries  who  laboured  in  the  same  country 
were  the  families  of  the  Mayhews  and 
Brainerds.  Meanwhile,  John  and  Charles 
Weslev  and  Whitfield  had  been  attracted 
from  England  to  the  same  enterprise.  The 
American  War  of  Independence,  however,  put 
a  stop  for  a  time  to  all  missionary  work,  many 
of  the  missionaries  being  obliged  to  return  to 
England.  But  in  1 786  Dr.  Coke  was  sent  oat 
by  Wesley  to  superintend  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missions  :  he  laboured  till  1813.  In 
the  following  year,  1 8 1 4,  the  General  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  was.  established. 
While  the  great  body  of  the  Refonned 
Churches  did  at  first  next  to  nothing  in  mis- 
sionary work,  the  Church  of  Rome  oxgamsed 
and  sustained  foreign  miasions  ona  magnificent 
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scale.  Thus  Xavier  in  1642  presided  over  the 
first  Jesuit  mission  to  Goa ;  he  was  a  man  of 
saintly  character ;  his  labours  extended  along 
the  Coromandel  Coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Hadras,  to  Southern  India,  the  Chinese  Archi- 
pelago, and  Japan.  At  his  death,  in  1552, 
ids  converts  in  South  India  alone  were  num- 
bered at  300,000.  In  1622  Pope  Gregory 
XY.  founded  at  Borne  the  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith;  its  rich  en- 
dowments were  greatly  increased  by  succeed- 
ing Popes;  it  is  the  wealthiest  missionary 
institution  in  the  world,  and  supports  exten- 
ave  missions  in  all  parts.  In  1633  and  1644 
congregations  of  priests  were  formed  in 
France  for  mission  work  abroad ;  their  prin- 
cipal stations  were  at  Siam,  Anam,  Tongking, 
and  in  Persia.  The  tactics  of  the  Romanists, 
in  pretending  to  be  pagans,  in  order  the 
better  to  influence  the  natives,  have  recoiled 
on  themselves;  and  missions  which  were 
once  flourishing  have  in  many  cases  ceased 
almost  to  exist.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Jesuits  and  other  orders  of  missionary  priests 
also  helped  to  destroy  the  chances  of  success- 
ful missionary  work.  Thus  in  Japan,  where 
Xavier  had  been  most  successful,  the  native 
Church  was  ruined  after  three  generations,  and 
foreigners  excluded  from  the  country  in  1637. 
In  China,  Matteo  Ricd  and  two  others 
began  to  labour  in  1579.  By  living  as  a 
pagan,  he  succeeded  in  making  many  con- 
verts. In  1630,  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
missionaries  arrived  and  exposed  these  tactics. 
In  1870  the  converts  to  Bome  numbered  138 
Chinese  priests  and  404,530  native  disciples ; 
there  were  also  254  European  priests  labour- 
ing in  the  country.  In  Africa  many  mission 
stations  were  established  along  the  coast. 
The  Bomanist  missions  were  the  result  prin- 
cipally of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  two 
Catholic  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teentii  century  that  England  began  to  awake 
to  her  duties  of  evangelising  the  heathen. 
The  chief  credit  is  due  to  William  Carey,  a 
Baptist.  Through  his  influence  "The  Par- 
ticular Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen  "  was  formed  in 
1792.  In  the  following  year  Carey  and 
Hiomas,  surgeon  of  an  East  Indiaman,  landed 
at  Calcutta.  After  undergoing  great  priva- 
tions, and  translating  the  New  Testament 
into  Bengalee,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
converts  and  forming  a  community,  who 
themselves  sent  out  missions  to  West  Africa. 
He  was  joined  in  1799  by  four  more  mission- 
aries from  England,  and  a  settlement  was 
formed  at  Serampore,  from  whence  mission- 
aries were  sent  over  Northern  India  and 
Southern  Asia.  The  Serampore  mission  met 
with  great  success;  but  soon  after  1815  it 
separated  from  the  Baptist  Society.  Some  of 
the  results  of  this  mission  were  the  first 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  about  forty 
jangoages  and  dialects  of  India,  China,  and 


Central  Asia;  the  first  Christian  primary 
school  in  North  India;  the  first  college  to 
train  native  ministers,  and  to  teach  educated 
Hindoos  Christianity.  Over  thirty  large 
mission  stations  sprang  from  Serampore. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  done 
much  also  in  West  Africa,  where  it  has  taken 
charge  lately  of  the  Congo  Mission.  The 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  founded 
at  Derby  in  1816,  maintains  missions  in 
Orissa  and  Ganjam,  India. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  1701 
by  royal  charter,  "  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Queen*8  subjects  beyond  the  seas, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel "  *'  in 
the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of 
Great  Britain."  It  is  the  oldest  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has 
given  very  great  assistance  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen.  It  maintains 
now  527  ordaoned  missionaries,  of  whom  161 
are  in  Asia,  129  in  Africa,  20  in  Australia 
and  the  Pacific,  216  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  in  Europe.  The  income 
of  the  Society  is  upwards  of  £100,000.  There 
are  also  1,404  catechists  and  lay  teachers, 
mostly  natives,  and  300  students  supported 
by  the  Society.  But  it  must  be  noted  here 
that  this  Society  was  intended  for  <'the 
Queen's  subjects."  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  show  the 
zeal  which  ought  to  have  been  shown  on  be- 
half of  the  heathen.  The  apostle,  as  already 
hinted,  of  England  to  the  heathen  was 
William  Cabby  [q.v.].  When  he  made  his 
proposals  to  the  assembly  at  Northampton 
m  1786,  there  was  not  a  single  native  of  Bri- 
tain engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  much  better  in  Europe 
generally ;  the  only  spark  of  missionary  zeal 
discernible  was  in  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Hermhut.  The  grand  work  of  Carey  in  India 
was  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1796.  It  was  undeno- 
minational in  its  constitution,  but  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists.  Its 
average  income  exceeds  £125,000,  and  that  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  is  about 
£160,000. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  f  oimded 
in  1799.  It  grew  out  of  the  Eclectic  Society, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  discussion 
of  religious  questions  by  meetings  of  "  Evan- 
gelical "  clergymen  of  lie  Church  of  England 
and  Dissenters.  The  income  of  the  society 
has  risen  to  over  £200,000,  and  it  is  at  present 
at  the  head  of  all  the  evangelistic  organisa- 
tions of  Christendom.  It  sent  missionaries  to 
West  Africa  in  1804,  to  Madras  in  1814,  and 
to  Calcutta  in  1820.  In  Africa  there  are 
stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Niger,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  Cairo.  In  Asia,  stations  are 
to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  and  Japan;  mis- 
sionaries, also  work  among  the  Maories  of 
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New  Zealand,  and  in  North-Weet  America 
and  the  North  Pacific.  In  all  they  maintain 
220  European  missionariee  and  teachers,  and 
over  200  ordained  native  clergy.  The  name 
of  Henry  Martyn  will  long  be  remembered 
among  missionaries  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  Quarterly  Eetiew  K>r  July,  1886,  is  an 
article  on  modem  missions,  giving  a  vast 
amount  of  information.  The  tables  there 
given  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Societies  have  an  annual  income 
of  £531,918;  mixed  societies  of  £288,850; 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial,  of  £242,260; 
Nonconformist,  of  £253,770.  Continental  mis- 
sionary societies  are  returned  at  £193,553,  and 
American  at  £606,450.  This  classification, 
however,  includes  amongst  **  mixed  *'  societies 
the  London  Society,  which  is  entirely  Non- 
conformist, while  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Colonial  societies  are  also  Nonconformist.  To 
these  societies  must  be  added  the  missions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  care  of  the 
Propaganda.  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  is  poured  into  the  treasury  of  missions 
by  the  flourishing  socieU'  known  as  **  L*CEuvre 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,**  whose  head-quar- 
ters are  at  Lyons.  The  Roman  Church  was 
never  more  enterprising  in  the  matter  of  mis- 
sions than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  organisation 
is  very  remarkable  and  complete.  The  divisions 
of  Christendom  are  a  terrible  hindrance  to 
missioDary  work ;  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that, 
calculating  the  population  of  the  world  at 
1,440  millions,  the  Christians  number  440 
millions,  leaving  1,000  millions  still  uncon- 
verted to  Christianity. 

Mitra. — The  episcopal  coronet  or  head- 
dress, which  is  always  used,  as  distinctive, 
in  episcopal  armorial  bearings.  The  name 
"mitre**  was  formerly  given  to  the  turban 
worn  by  Greek  and  Latin  women,  and  also  by 
Asiatic  men.  The  cap  worn  by  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  which  is  called  in  the  Septuagint 
"mitra**  or  "ciradis,**  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  turban;  but  Joseph  us  mentions  a  sort  of 
triple  crown  which  was  worn  over  it 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  well- 
known  Episcopal  mitre,  or  pointed  cap  with 
the  top  cloven  or  divided,  was  copied  from  the 
headdress  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  but  this 
appears  doubtful  for  reasons  above  stated. 
Others  have  traced  in  it,  with  perhaps  more 
reason,  a  symbol  of  the  "cloven  tongues'* 
which  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mitre  was 
specially  connected  with  the  Roman  Church 
and  then  g^radually  spread  all  over  the 
"Western  Empire.  Thus  we  hear  that  in  1049 
Leo  IX.  placed  the  "  Roman  mitre  **  on  the 
head  of  Eoerhard,  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and 
afterward  the  mitre,  "  which  is  the  sign  of  the 
Romans,**  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Ham- 
burg. From  that  time  it  was  widely  used, 
and  was  worn    by    the    cardinals   till   the 


cardinal*s  hat  was  sanctioned  in  1245.  Mitres 
were  worn  in  England  at  the  coronations  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth ;  but  since  then, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  fallen  into 
comparative  desuetude.  In  the  Romish  Churdi 
there  are  three  sorts  of  mitres :  the  "  predoos 
mitre,**  ornamented  with  jewels ;  the  ^  mitra 
aura  phrygiata,**  without  predods  atooesy  but 
made  of  gold  cloth;  and  the  "plain  mitre,'*  of 
white  silk  and  linen.  No  mitre  is  used  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

Mixed  Chalice. — ^Water  mixed  with 
the  wine  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  appears 
from  one  of  St.  Cyprian*s  epistles,  says  Bing- 
ham, that  the  custom  of  the  Church  was  to 
use  wine  mixed  with  water,  and  he  pleads  for 
both  as  necessary,  from  the  command  and 
example  of  Christ ;  adding  some  other  reasons 
why  it  shoiild  be  so — as,  that  the  water  re- 
presented the  people  as  the  wine  does  the 
blood  of  Christ;  and  when  in  the  cup  the 
water  is  mingled  with  the  wine,  Christ  and 
His  people  are  imited  together.  And  so,  he 
says,  in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  Lord, 
"  water  cannot  be  offered  alone,  as  neither  can 
the  wme  be  offered  alone ;  for  if  the  wine  be 
offered  by  itself  the  blood  of  Christ  begins  to 
be  without  us,  and  if  the  water  be  alone,  the 
people  begin  to  be  without  Christ."  The 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  water, 
when  they  determined  that  nothing  be  offered 
at  the  altar  but  what  the  Lord  Himself  com- 
manded— that  is,  bread,  and  wine  mingled  with 
water.  Numerous  other  writers  and  Councils 
refer  to  the  same  practice ;  yet,  after  all,  as 
there  is  no  express  command  for  this  in  the 
institution,  notwithstanding  this  general  con- 
sent of  the  ancient  Church,  it  is  commonly 
determined  by  modem  divines,  aa  well  of 
the  Roman  as  Protestant  communion,  that  it 
is  not  essential  to  the  Sacrament  itself,  as  the 
reader  that  is  curious  may  find  demonaibtUed 
in  Vossius  in  his  dissertation  upon  this  subject 
[Bingham*s  Orig,  Ecel.,  book  xv.  chap.  iL  §  7.] 

Medalists.— Another  name  for  Sabel- 
lians.  Those  who  make  the  distinction  between 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  consist  merely 
in  the  mod$  of  manifestation.    [Sabslliajts.] 

Moderates.    [Scotland,  Church  of.] 

Moderator. — The  name  given  to  the 
presiding  officer  at  the  General  Assemblies, 
Kirk  Scions,  and  other  Presbyterian  courts. 
On  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  into  Soot- 
land,  perpetual  moderators  were  proposed  for 
presbyteries. 

Moffaty  Robert,  D.D.,  the  great  African 
missionary,  was  bom  on  Dec  2l8t,  1796,  at 
Ormistan,  East  Lothian.  He  first  went  to 
sea,  but  soon  gave  that  up  and  became 
a  gardener.  In  1815,  after  attending  a  mis- 
sionary meeting  at  Warrington,  he  obtained 
his  parents'  consent  to  take  work  under 
the   London   Missionary   Society,  and   was 
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ordained  at  Surrey  Chapel  in  October,  1816, 
with  John  Williams,  the  '*  Martyr  of  Erro- 
mango,"  and  others.  He  at  once  started  for 
South  Africa,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Afri- 
cander's Kraal.  After  two  years  he  left  for 
Griquatown,  and  in  1819  married  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  who  greatly  helped  on  his  missionary 
efforts.  He  afterwards  spent  most  of  his 
time,  except  for  occasional  trips  to  Cape  Town 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Mo£bt*s  health,  among  the 
Bechuanas  and  Kurumans,  translating  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  and  other  portions  of  Scripture 
into  Bechuana.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
David  XAvingstone,  Though  he  went  to 
Africa  under  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Br.  Ho£Eat  also  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
firitiflh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which, 
in  1882,  he  became  vice-president.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1870  on  account  of  his 
wife's  health,  but  she  died  in  London  in 
January,  1871.  In  the  next  year  Dr.  Moftat 
was  made  a  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1873  received  a  testimonial  of 
£5,800  as  a  mark  of  the  public  appreciation 
of  his  labours.  Another  testimonial  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Moftat  Institution  at 
Shosung  for  the  training  of  Bechuanas  as 
native  pastors.  Some  years  before  his  death 
he  retired  to  Hildenborough,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Bunyan*s  FiUfrim*$  Progre$9  into 
Bechuana.  He  died  on  August  9th,  1883,  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year. 

Moltler,  JoHANN  Adam,  one  of  the 
greatest  modem  polemical  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  was  bom  at  Igersheim  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  May  6th,  1796.  He  studied  theology  at 
T&bingen,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1819, 
and  for  a  short  time  acted  as  missionary ;  but 
in  1820  returned  to  his  university  as  Classical 
Tutor,  and  was  finally  chosen  as  Theological 
Professor.  Here  he  wrote  most  of  his  works, 
the  first  being  a  treatise  On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  followed  in  1827  by  Athanasim  the 
Great  and  the  Church  of  hie  Time.  His  lec- 
tures were  always  crowded,  many  Protestants 
being  often  among  his  auditors.  His  beet 
known  work  is  Symboliem,  or  the  Doctrinal 
Difereneee  between  Catholics  and  FroteS' 
tantty  translated  into  English  by  J.  R. 
Robertson  in  1843,  in  whidi  Romanism  is 
idealised  and  Protestantism  is  caricatured; 
but  the  Reformation  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  begun  from  purely  religions  motives. 
This  was  answered  by  several  Protestants, 
Vut  the  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  F. 
C.  Baur's  Difference  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism;  to  which  Mohler  replied 
by  Further  JResenrehes  into  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  He 
died  at  Munich  on  April  12th,  1838.  Mohler 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Church  history,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  philosophical  controversialists. 

^"^Hinft;  LoiTis. — A  celebrated  Spanish 


Jesuit  [b.  1636,  d,  1600T,  for  twenty  years 
Divinity  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Erora 
in  Portugal.  Molina's  principal  works  are 
A  Commentary  on  St,  Thomas^  On  Justice  and 
Rights  and  tiie  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Consistency  of  Grace  and  Free  Willy  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
Jansbnists. 

Molinos,  MiouBL  db. — A  Spanish  priest, 
bom  at  Saragossa,  1640,  of  a  no  Die  &mily  in 
Aragon.  He  was  patronised  by  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
theology,  and  published  in  1676  a  Ouida 
SpiritualCy  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Breve 
Trattato  delta  Cottidiana  Communione,  In  these 
works  he  put  forth  a  new  and  startling  theory, 
namely,  that  men  ought  to  practise  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  so  as  to  bring  themselves 
into  close  union  with  God,  after  which  they 
should  remain  in  quietness  of  mind,  with  no 
further  care  for  their  bodies.  The  theory 
took  the  name  of  Quietism,  and  held  much 
the  same  place  in  Spain  as  Jansenism  held 
at  the  same  time  in  France,  and  Pietism 
in  Germany.  It  gained  many  supporters, 
but  was  looked  upon  with  deep  suspi- 
cion by  the  Jesuits,  who  foresaw  a  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Church,  when  out- 
ward symbols  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  regarded  as  secondary 
to  private  devotion.  The  matter  was  brought 
beiore  the  Inquisition,  who  at  first  acquitted 
Molinos ;  but  Louis  XV .  urged  the  Pope  to 
interfere,  and  the  Inquisition  was  again  re- 
quired to  examine  into  the  case.  This  time 
the  doctrines  were  condemned,  in  Aug.,  1687. 
The  writings  of  Molinos  were  confiscated,  and 
himself  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  burned ; 
but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  consequence,  it 
has  been  said,  of  his  recanlation.  A  Bull 
was  issued  against  him  in  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Innocent  XL,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  patron.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  Dec.  28th,  1697. 

KoUah. — A  Mahometan  Doctor  of  the 
Law,  and,  as  such,  possessed  both  of  spiritual 
and  dvil  authority ;  an  expounder  of  the 
Koran,  and  also  a  judge  in  civil  and  criminal 


KonarcbifUIS. — Heretics  who  deny  the 
distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Or.  monarchia  : 
monosj  "alone,"  and  archo,  "to  Kovem,'* 
literally,  the  government  of  a  singlu  individual. 
The  heresy  of  the  Monarchians  may  be  traced 
in  the  very  earliest  times  of  Christianity; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  op- 
posite views  to  be  found  among  them  involved 
them  in  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other 
than  with  the  Church,  but  they  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  what  was  conveyed  by  this 
term  of  Monarchianism — a  zeal  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  which 
made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
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other  Divine  Being  than  the  one  God»  the 
Father.  Either  they  ahsolutely  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logoe,  or  they  understood  by 
the  Logos  simply  a  Divine  energ^y,  the  Divine 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the 
souls  of  the  pious.  There  were  amongst 
them  two  ^^reat  classes.  With  the  one  cl^us, 
the  dialectical,  critical  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing was  supreme;  with  the  other,  the 
Sracticai  element  and  Christian  feeling  i>re- 
ominated.  While  the  first  class  saw  nothing 
in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept  the 
Divine  element  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
others  could  see  nothing  but  the  Godhead, 
and  wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked  the 
human  element.  Accounts  of  the  various 
sects  included  under  the  comprehensive  term 
of  Monarchians,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads,  viz.,  Alooi,  Aktkmonites, 
Patripassians,    Sabbllians,    Paul   op    Sa- 

MOSATA,  ThBODOTIANS. 

MonaJltioimi,  —  A  monastery  may  be 
defined  as  a  house  of  religious  retirement  or 
seclusion.  The  word  is  an  English  form  of 
the  Greek  word  numasterion,  "a  Beduded 
dwelling.**  The  popular  form  of  the  word 
was  "  minster,"  as  in  Westminster  or  New- 
minster. 

As  Christian  institutions,  monasteries  took 
their  rise  from  the  days  of  persecution.  In 
the  Decian  persecution  [a.d.  250-3],  and 
again  in  that  of  Diocletian  [a.d.  303-13]. 
many  Christians  took  refuge  in  the  deserts, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  lives  of  great 
privation.  Some  of  thnm  became  so  atti^hed 
to  such  a  kind  of  life,  that  they  still  continued 
to  pursue  it  after  the  necessitv  for  doing  so 
had  passed  away.  These  gradually  acquired 
distinctive  names,  some  being  called  Ascbtios 
[Gr.  atkitai'jt  **mon  training,  or  exercising, 
or  disciplining  themselves."  As  St.  Paul 
says,  "Herein  do  I  exercise  myself"  [Gr. 
m  touto  de  askd].  Others  went  by  the  name 
of  Ancroritbs  [Gr.  anackdritai]^  "  men  who 
had  retired  from  the  world;'*  while  others 
again  were  named  Hb&iuts  [Gr.  erimUai]^ 
•*  men  of  tho  desert.'* 

After  persecution  had  ceased,  large  numbers 
of  the  hermits  formed  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  in  common,  calling  themselvc^s 
by  the  name  of  Ccenobites  [from  two  Greek 
words,  koinatf  "common,"  and  Wo#,  "life"], 
and  thus  were  formed  the  first  actual  monas- 
teries among  Christians.  They  were  of  a 
simple  and  voluntary  character  at  first,  but 
when  St.  Basil  [b,  329,  d,  379]  put  them  into 
a  more  definite  form,  he  probably  introduced 
the  practice  of  vows,  which  in  early  times 
were  binding  upon  the  monks  as  long  as  they 
resided  in  the  monastery,  but  permitted  them 
to  leave  and  give  up  the  monastic  life  when 
they  pleased. 

It  was  by  St.  Athanasins,  the  friend  of  St 
Antony,  that  the  system  was  introduced  into 
Europe  [about  A.D.'  340] ;  and  after  his  day  it 


made  great  progress  under  Augustine,  Gregoiy 
of  Tours,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  and 
by  them  monastidsm  was  consolidated  into  a 
much  better  and  more  practical  form  than  thtt 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  East 

Formerly  the  monks  were  all  laymoL  Not 
only  were  monks  prohibited  the  priesthood, 
but,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  St  Gregory, 
priests  were  expressly  prohibited  from  beoom- 
ing  monks.  Pope  Sincius  was  the  first  who 
caUed  them  to  the  dericate,  on  occasion  of 
some  great  scaioitY  of  priests  that  the  Church 
was  then  supposed  to  labour  under,  and  since 
that  time  the  priesthood  was  usually  united  to 
the  monastic  profession. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
monks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only  for 
themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  claim  an  eminent 
station  among  the  pillars  and  supporters  of 
the  Christian  community.  The  fame  of  their 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishops  and  priests 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,  ana  their 
learning  made  them  useful  to  the  bishops  in  con- 
futing heresies,  chiefiy  in  the  great  Nestorian 
controversy ;  but  many  abusing  their  antho- 
rity,  it  was  ordered  at  the  Council  of  Oialce- 
don  that  monks  should  be  -wholly  under 
bishops,  and  should  build  no  monasteries 
without  their  leave,  and  should  be  removed 
from  ecclesiastical  employments,  except  called 
thereto  by  their  bishops.  From  this  joris- 
diction  they  were  exempted  by  the  Pope  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  in  return  they  de- 
voted themselves  wholly  to  advance  the 
interest  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  This  immunity  from 
authority  was  a  fruitful  source  of  licen- 
tiousness and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the 
greater  part  of  the  vices  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  charged.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  monastic  discipline  was  greatly 
relaxed  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and 
all  efforts  to  restore  it  were  ineffectoal 
Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institution  was  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  nothing  could  eqoal 
the  veneration  paid  in  the  ninth  century  to 
those  who  thus  retired  from  the  world ;  the^r 
were  called  to  Court  and  employed  in  dvil 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  At  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  however,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  IIL  to 
prevent  any  new  monastic  institutions. 

The  monastic  system  in  its  integrity  may 
be  best  repreeented  by  the  BBirBDicnNi 
Monks  [q.v.  J.  A  monastery  of  this  character 
was  a  collegiate  institution,  in  which  a 
number  of  laymen  and  a  few  chaplains  dwelt 
together  for  the  purpose  of  living  a  rdigioui 
life  and  doing  work  for  religion.  They  took 
three  vows :  lie  Jlr$t,  to  remain  unmarried, 
and  to  observe  chaste  lives ;  the  seetmds  to  be 
obedient  to  the  regulations  under  which  they 
were  to  live,  and  to  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  society :  and  the 
thirds  to  five  without  any  ptofexiy  of  their 
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own,  giving  op  all  for  the  use  of  the  society 
in  generaL  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
whatever  evils  grew  up  in  the  monastic 
system,  to  it  our  country  was  indebted  while 
it  lasted  for  great  benefits,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. Churdies  and  parishes  were  founded 
by  the  monks,  and  supplied  by  them  with 
clergy  when  tiiey  could  not  be  supplied  in 
any  other  way.  They  were  the  schoolmasters, 
and  the  only  ones,  of  their  neighbourhood,  for 
both  rich  and  poor,  a  school  being  as  com- 
monly a  part  of  a  monastery  as  it  is  in  our 
day  of  a  parish.  They  copied  out  the  Bible, 
the  devotional  books  of  their  times,  the 
cJaasics,  and  other  works  with  great  care  and 
akilL  They  wrote  many  books,  religious  and 
secular,  of  great  value.  They  were,  in  fact, 
during  the  Middle  A^es,  the  iMurrier  by  which 
ignorance  and  barbansm  were  kept  out  of  our 
country,  when  no  other  class  of  people  would 
have  had  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  ex- 
dade  them.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
our  greatest  engineering  and  architectural 
works  were  undertaken  by  them,  and  most 
frequently  at  their  own  expense;  for  they 
were  the  great  bridge-builders  and  the  great 
architects  of  their  age ;  and  so  diligent  and 
skilful  were  they  in  drainage,  that  it  became 
a  common  complaint,  after  their  diraolution, 
that  the  Fen  countries  were  relapsing  into  a 
state  of  ruin,  such  as  they  had  not  been  in 
since  the  monks  had  first  taken  possession  of 
Peterborough,  Thorney,  Bamsey,  Ely,  and 
other  such  districts,  and  brought  them  under 
cultivation. 

Host  of  the  English  monasteries  were 
founded  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

MoDaflteTiesfoniided1)efoTeA.D.  1066  -       M 

Konasteries  founded  in  the  reigOB  of  William 

I.  mnd  Wmiam  H— A.D.  lOW-89  -  •  87 
Monanteries  fbnnded  A.D.  UOO-iaoO  -  -  1,066 
KooMteries  founded  ▲.D.iaoO-1586         •       -       25 

1»212 
About  200  of  these  had  been  dissolved  before 
Uie  Beformation,  their  endowments  being 
appropriated  to  the  foundation  of  others,  such 
as  Sheen  and  Sion,  or  to  that  of  colleges,  as 
Winchester,  New  College,  and  Christ  Church. 
Those  which  remained  were  broken  up  by 
Henry  Vlll.  ;^  his  autocratic  dealings  with 
them  and  their  vast  property  being  subse- 
quently sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


J  St.,  the  mother  of  St.  Arous- 
TDiB,  Bishop  of  Hippo  [q.v.]. 

Xonitioii. — ^A  notice  sent  by  a  bishop  to 
one  of  his  clergy,  expostulating  on  account  of 
some  ecclesiastical  offence,  and  requiring  its 
amendment. 

]Co]lk.~Thi6  word  is  derived  from  mono- 
ekus, "  solitary."     |Mona8ticism.] 

Xonodf  Adolphb. — A  pastor  of  the  French 
Beformed  Church,  of  very  great  power  and 


influence  as  a  preacher.  Though  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life  were  scarcely  ever  free 
from  intense   suffering,  he  was   enabled  to 

gather  strength  on  Sundays  to  preach  to  his 
ock  up  to  within  a  week  ot  his  death.  He 
had  even  summoned  them  for  the  day  of  his 
death,  April  6th,  1856,  but  died  before  they 
could  assemble,  God  thus  answering  the 
prayer  he  had  so  often  expressed,  "  May  my 
ministry  only  end  with  my  life."  Some  of 
his  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  ore  published  in 
English  by  Nisbet,  1867. 

IConogamy  of  tke  Clergy.— The  di- 
rection of  St.  Paul  to  TimoUiv  tnat  bishops 
and  deacons  should  be  "husbands  of  one  wife  " 
admitted  of  and  received  two  interpretations, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  different  usage  in  different 
Churches.  Some  regarded  it  as  excluding 
from  ordination  those  who  had  married  twice ; 
others  modified  this  view  by  confining  the 
prohibition  to  the  case  of  those  who  had 
married  twice  after  their  baptism;  while 
others,  again,  thought  that  those  only  were 
excluded  who  practised  polygamy.  The  same 
variety  of  interpretations  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  condition  that  the  widows  recognised 
on  the  Church  roll  should  have  been  the  wives 
of  one  man. 

ICono  jfram. — A  symbol  representing  any 
name;  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  Jesus  Christ.  Such  are 
X  (the  Greek  eh)^  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
P  (B)  thus  D  and  sometimes  the  final  letter 
T,  which  is  yK  also  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  His 
death.  Another  monogram  is  (7)  i.e.  "Alpha 
and  Omega,'*  which  finds  its  ^  explanation 
in  Rev.  i.     [See  I.  H.  S.] 

XonophjTSites  [from  mona, "  alone,'*  and 
phym^  "nature"]. — A  general  name  given 
to  all  those  sects  who  acknowledge  only  one 
nature  in  Christ.  Such  were  the  Eutychlins 
[q.v.],  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
m  4  6 1 .  The  decrees  of  that  Council,  however, 
were  fiercely  opposed  by  the  followers  of 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  declared 
that  the  Council  had  reinstated  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  Theodosius,  a  fanatical  monk,  spread 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  Palestine,  and  pro- 
cured the  banishment  of  Juvenalis,  Bidiop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  own  election  for  a 
time  to  that  dignity.  In  Alexandria  Proterius 
was  nominated  Patriarch  in  the  room  of  the 
deposed  Dioecurus,  and  a  great  schism  arose, 
which  was  only  quelled  by  military  force. 
The  Monophysite  party  was  headed  by  the 
Presbyter  Timotheus  Ailurus,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Patriarch.  The  Emperor  Leo  appealed 
to  Pope  Leo  the  Great  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  election  of  Ailurus,  and  in  460  he  was 
banished  to  Cherson;  but  Timotheus  Salo- 

Shaciolus,  a  neutral  person,  was  appointed  in 
is  place.     In  Antioch  Petnis  Fullensis  was 
supported  by  Zeno,  son-in-law  and  successor 
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to  the  EmperoPi  and  when  in  476  Basiliscus  ex- 
pelled Zeno,  and  secured  the  imperial  throne 
to  himself,  the  Monophy sites  became  the  ruling 
party  in  the  £ast.  In  477  Zeno  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  the  £mpire,  and  to 
settle  the  manifold  dissensions  which, were 
disturbing  Church  and  State,  he,  in  482, 
offered  to  the  disputants  the  formula  of  con- 
cord called  the  Hbnoticon  [q.v.]*  ^^^  *  ™®" 
ment  it  seemed  successful.  Petrus  Mongus, 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  accepted  it,  and 
the  Monophysites  who  had  looked  on  him  as 
their  leader,  separated  themselves  from  him, 
and  having  no  principal  leader  they  were 
designated  the  headless  sect,  Acephali.  On 
the  other  hand  the  conviction  grew  upon  the 
Roman  Pope  that  the  Uenoticon  was  really  in 
favour  of  the  Monophysites,  and  then  the 
schism  ^rew  worse  than  ever.  Instead  of  two 
parties,  there  were  now  four — the  zealots  on 
both  sides,  and  the  moderates  of  the  two  parties 
who  accepted  the  compromise.  The  Koman 
Church  stigmatised  the  ruling  party  of  the 
Oriental  Church  as  heretical;  and  a  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
was  the  consequence.  In  491  Zeno  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius,  whose  par- 
tiality for  the  Monophysites  caused  riots  and 
bloodshed  at  Constantinople.  Then  two  men 
of  vigorous  activity  took  the  lead  of  the 
Monophysites.  One  of  these  was  Xenayas, 
a  Persian,  whose  name  was  changed  into  the 
Greek  form  Philoxenas,  and  who  is  best  known 
as  the  promoter  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
other  was  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Pales- 
tine, who  had  been  made  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  and  was  deposed  about  520.  Severus 
held  peculiar  views  regarding  the  united  wills 
in  the  united  natures,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  opinions  of  the  Monothblites 
[q.v.].  One  of  his  deacons,  Themistius,  in- 
vented the  tenet  of  the  Aonoetab — that  the 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  like  ours  in  every- 
thing, even  in  ignorance.  Anastasius  had  been 
succeeded  by  Justin  in  618,  who  was  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  and  was 
persuaded  by  his  chief  ministers  to  depose 
all  the  Monophysite  clergfv.  Severus  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  his  party  was  strong,  and  here 
he  headed  that  portion  called  the  Phtharto- 
LATttj?  or  CoRRtjpTiooL*,  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  human  nature  was  oomiptible,  all 
qualities  of  human  nature  being  retained  in 
our  Lord  after  His  Incarnation,  though  so 
incorporated  with  the  Divine  nature  as  to 
have  no  longer  any  identity  of  their  own. 

Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in  627, 
meant  to  be  orthodox,  but  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  was  attached  to  Monophysitism,  success- 
fully plotted  for  the  advantage  of  that  party, 
moved  by  hatred  of  Roman  ascendancy.  Her 
agent  ia  these  schemes  was  Anthimus,  who 
had  once  been  a  bishop  in  Pontus,  and  who 
had  resigned  under  pretext  of  living  a  more 
Christian    life    as    a    monk;    he    came    to 


Constantinople,  drew  around  him  all  the  most 
important  men  of  the  Monophysite  party,  and 
amongst  them  Severus,  and  was  made  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  535.  Justinian  had 
no  idea  that  his  bishop  was  unorthodox  till  a 
year  later,  when  the  Pope  Agapetus  visited 
Constantinople,  and  a  complaint  was  brought 
against  Anthimus  by  the  dissatisfied  clergy, 
which  ended  in  his  deposition  and  the  election 
of  Mennas  to  the  patriarchate.  Agapetus  died 
the  following  year,  and  Theodora  with  An- 
tonina,  wife  of  the  OenenU  Belisaiios,  pro- 
cured that  a  deacon  named  Yig^ua,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  should  be 
his  successor  on  condition  <^  joining  the 
Monophvsite  p&rt^.  Yigilios,  however,  was 
afraid  of  committing  himself.  While  openly 
professing  to  submit  to  Chalcedon,  he  seozetly 
wrote  letters  of  sympathy  to  Anthimus,  so 
that  Theodora  could  not  effect  mnch.  She 
then  endeavoured  to  gain  her  point  by  in- 
citing quarrels  amongst  the  oppon^its  of 
Monophysitism;  she  represented  to  Justinian 
that  the  chief  objection  of  the  Monophysites 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  that  it  had 
approved  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edeasa,  which 
favoured  Nestorianism ;  and  that  if  these 
writings  were  condenmed,  an  important  ob- 
stacle would  be  removed  to  the  recognitioQ 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  tlutt  the 
object  he  was  striving  for  would  be  secured, 
viz.,  the  reuniting  of  the  Monophysites  to 
the  dominant  Church.  The  result  was  that 
Justinian  in  544  issued  an  edict  condemning 
the  writings  ol  the  three  obnoxious  writers 
above-named,  which  were  known  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Three  Chapters.**  Now  inas- 
much  as  all  thesQ  writers  had  been  at  peace 
with  the  divines  of  Chalcedon,  the  oondemna- 
tion  of  their  writings  was  regarded  as  a  partial 
condemnation  of  that  Council,  and  the  lAtin 
Church  long  refused  acquiescence,  and  seven 
or  eight  years  were  spent  in  unfruitful  con- 
troversies. Mennas,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantiuople,  and  others,  agreed  in  condemning 
the  three  articles,  but  Justinian  could  not  do 
as  he  wished  with  the  Bishops  of  niyria  and 
North  Africa.  Vigilius  thus  encouraged,  re- 
fused to  subscribe,  and  in  651  was  obliged 
to  abscond.  Then  it  was  determined  that  a 
General  Council  for  the  determination  of  the 
dispute  should  be  assembled  at  Constantinople 
in  553,  uil€er  the  Patriarch Euty chins,  who  had 
succeeded  Mennas;  Vigilius  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  this  Council,  but  declined,  and  the 
Council  therefore  decided  according  to  the  im- 
perial edict.  Several  bishops  of  lUyria  and 
Korth  Africa  were  deposed  and  banished. 
Still  the  object  sought  of  reconciling  the 
Monophysites  to  the  dominant  party  was  not 
attained,  and  the  unstable  chiu«ctor  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  caused  a  schism  in  the  Western 
Church,  the  Churches  of  Istria  and  others 
renouncing  fellowship  with  the  Roman 
Church. 
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A  party  among  the  Monophjrsites,  who 
followed  the  doctrines  of  Xenayas  and  of 
Julian,  Bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  derived, 
as  a  cpnsequence  from  the  union  of  the 
Deity  and  humanity  in  one  nature  in  Christ, 
the  proposition  that  the  hody  of  Christ,  even 
during  His  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
any  necessity  of  nature,  to  wants  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  and  pain ;  but  that  by  a  free 
determination  of  His  own  will,  He  subjected 
Himself  to  aU  these  thiiigs  for  the  salvation 
of  man ;  which  view  went  under  the  name  of 
Aphthabtodocbtism  [q.v.].  To  this  branch 
Justinian  allied  himself  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  and  was  preparing  to  make  it  a 
law  when  he  died,  in  565.  The  Alexandrian 
section  of  the  AphthartodocetsB  were  called 
Gaianftje  from  their  leader  Graianus,  whom 
they  made  Patriarch  in  opposition  to  Theo- 
dosins,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror. 

In  Egypt  the  Monophysite  party  continued 
to  exercise  an  important  influence.  The  sect 
was  revived  in  the  sixth  century  by  Jacob 
Baradseus,  a  monk  of  Nisibis,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
it  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Me- 
sopotamia, Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abys- 
sinia, and  other  countries.  The  Syrian 
Monophysites  were  called  from  him  Jacobites 
[q.v.].  They  still  exist  in  Egypt  under  the 
name  of  Copts,  and  also  in  Armenia.  From  the 
fifteenth  century  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Monophysites  have  taken  the  name  of 
IgnaiittSj  to  show  that  they  are  the  lineal 
successors  of  Ignatius,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Antioch  in  the  first  century,  and  consequently 
the  lawful  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  a  small  body  of  Asiatic 
Monophysites  joined  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
the  Anicans  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  bring 
them  under  the  Papal  yoke. 

Monothaism. — The  word  implies  the 
belief  in,  and  worship  of,  one  God,  as  distin- 

faished  from  the  worship  of  many  gods,  or 
blytheism.  Canon  Bawlinson  has  shown 
that  in  very  early  times  monotheistic  belie& 
prevailed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
or  less  vague — ^the  sense  of  some  mighty  power 
ruling  in  nature,  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
Great  Spirit  of  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
However  this  may  be,  the  religion  of  heathen 
people  in  ancient  (and  modem)  times  appears 
to  be  polytheistic,  or  to  have  become  so  at  the 
beginning  of  history.  There  are  now  three 
^reat  monotheistic  religions  :  Judaism,  Christ- 
ianity, and  Mohamme&nism.  All  agree  that 
God  has  spoken  to  man  *'at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners";  that  He  has  thus 
communicated  a  special  knowledge  of  His 
mind  and  will  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses  and 
the  Prophets.  At  this  point  Judaism  ends. 
Christians  add  that  God  perfected  this  revela- 
tion of  Himself  in  the  Divine  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ    Mohammedans  regard  Christ  as  a 


teacher  sent  from  God,  but  revere  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  the  last 
and  most  precious  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
WiU.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  mono- 
theistic religions  depend  on  special  revelations 
from  God— that  to  the  Jews,  of  the  imity  of 
the  Godhead,  being  the  starting  point  of  all ; 
for  Mohammedanism  doubtless  borrowed  its 
strict  belief  in  one  God  from  the  Jews. 

Monothelites.  —  This  heretical  sect 
arose  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  seventh 
century,  through  a  desire  to  bring  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Monophysites  [q.v.]  into  har- 
mony with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  was  assured 
by  one  Paul,  a  man  of  great  influence  among 
the  Armenian  Monophy  sites,  that  the  peace  of 
the  Church  might  be  restored  by  the  reaflfirm- 
ation  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  proposition  that  after  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  there  was  in  Jesus  but  one 
will  and  one  operation,  which  was  partly 
Human  and  partly  Divine.  Cyrus,  whom 
Heraclius  had  raised  from  the  Bishopric  of 
Phasis  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  as- 
sembled a  Synod  at  Alexandria  in  633,  whereat 
this  doctrine  was  affirmed,  and,  in  consequence, 
vast  numbers  of  the  Eutychians  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church.  The  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem opposed,  and  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Home,  Honorius,  who  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Monothelite  doctrine.  In  639  Heraclius  is- 
sued his  Ecthesis,  or  ''  exposition  of  the  faith." 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Eastern  Church,  but 


condemned  by  Pope  John  IV.,  successor  of 
Honorius.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Type," 
iissued  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II. ,  forbidding 
all  controversy  concerning  the  Will  of  Christ. 
But  both  parties  were  too  embittered  now  to 
keep  silence,  and  a  Council  called  by  Pope 
Martin  in  649  condemned  the  heresy,  heretics, 
and  both  edicts  together— an  act  which  caused 
the  Emperor  to  condemn  Pope  Martin  to 
death,  though  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Cherson.  The  Monothelite  doc- 
trine was  finally  condemned  at  the  Sixth 
Lateran  Council  at  Constantinople  [680-1], 
and  it  was  decided  that  Christ  has  "two 
natural  vrills  and  two  natural  operations, 
without  division,  without  conversion  or  change, 
with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  confusion ; " 
but  that  the  Human  will  is  subject  to  the 
Divine.  Anathemas  were  also  pronounced  on 
the  leaders  of  the  heresy,  and  repeated  for  three 
centuries  by  the  successors  of  Pope  Honorius. 

Xonsdlly  Harriet,  sister-in-law  of  John 
S.  B.  Monsell,  died  Easter  Day,  1883.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of 
Dromoland,  m  Ireland,  and  married  the  Rev. 
Charles  Monsell.  On  her  widowhood  in  1860 
she  resolved  to  give  herself  up  to  the  work  of 
the  Church ;  she  accordingly  resided  at  Clewer, 
and  gave  her  active  help  in  the  House  of 
Mercy  which  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  had 
originated  in  1849.    She  lived  with  an  invalid 
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sister  in  Windsor,  and  when  she  went  to  and 
fro  to  the  old  house  which  had  heen  purchased 
for  the  House  of  Mercy,  there  was  not  even 
the  nucleus  of  a  sisterhood;  hut  no  more 
happy  association  of  characters  can  he  imagined 
for  the  creation  of  a  work  like  the  sisterhood 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Qewer  than 
Harriet'  Monsell^s  and  Mr.  Carter's.  She  was 
neither  literary,  soholarlike,  imaginative,  nor 
critical;  hut  hers  was  the  hri^htest  and 
gayest  of  natures,  with  a  quick,  clear  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  and  the  sharpest 
comm<5n  sense.  Her  sympathy  was  a  vast 
power.  A  community  larger  than  most 
colleges,  having  within  the  walls  of  the 
mother  house  almost  an  equal  numher  of 
female  penitents,  with  ahout  twenty  other 
centres  of  work  in  hospitals,  schools,  orphan- 
ages, penitentiaries,  and  missions,  hesides  a 
large  number  of  associates  of  both  sexes, — ^the 
bare  enumeration  of  these  represents  a  sphere 
adequate  to  the  capacity  of  the  widest  sym- 
pathy. But  quite  outside  all  these  demands 
on  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  "  religious  house," 
Harriet  Monsell  was  the  adviser  and  com- 
forter of  numerous  friends ;  no  one  could  be 
said  to  he  more  accessible  than  "the  Mother  of 
Clewer.*'  She  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
women  in  the  world.  With  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  dead  against  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  during  twenty-five  years  of  a  noto- 
rious work,  having  to  overtaKe  and  overpass 
prejudice  at  every  stroke,  committed  to  a 
venture  of  great  audacity,  insisting  on  the 
creation  and  extension  oi  a  work  absolutely 
new  in  the  English  Church,  with  no  optim- 
istic and  sentimental  ignoring  of  hard  and 
ugly  facts, — she  lived  by  hope,  and  the  cheer- 
fiilness  of  her  life  was  the  b^utiful  product 
of  this  hopefulness  of  her  soul.  Seventy 
sisters  followed  their  foundress  to  her  grave. 

Monsell,  John  S.B.  [h.  1811,  d.  1875], 
sacred  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,,  was  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Mant,  and  became  Vicar  of 
Egham,  Surrey,  in  1853,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Guildford,  in  1870.  His  poems  are 
very  sweet  and  devout,  and  some  of  his  hjmms 
are  very  popular. 

Monstrance  or  Expository.  —  The 

vessel  in  the  Roman  Church  in  which  the 
Sacrament  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
faithful  on  solemn  occasions.  Tlie  vessel  is 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  tall  stand, 
on  which  is  a  circle  of  crystal  through  which 
the  host  is  visible,  and  this  is  surrounded  by 
rays  to  represent  the  sun. 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes, 
Count  de  [b.  1810,  d.  1870].— A  devout  lay 
writer  of  great  influence  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  was  bom  in  England,  but  came  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Poitou ;  his  father  was  for 
some  time  French  minister  in  the  Court  of 
Sweden;  his  mother  was  Scotch.    He  was 


chiefly  educated  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
but  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  youth  in  Sweden. 
While  quite  a  young  man  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Ahh6  La- 
mennais,  then  the  ardent  advocate  of  an  alli- 
ance between  Catholicism  and  Democracy, 
and  they  started  as  their  organ  a  journal 
called  the  Avenir.  They  entered  on  a  fierce 
contest  with  the  University  of  Paris,  de- 
nounced its  monopoly  of  education,  and,  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  their  system,  Monta- 
temhert,  in  conjunction  with  Lacordaire, 
opened  a  "  free  school "  without  the  licence  of 
the  authorities,  for  which  he  was  prosecnted. 
In  1835  he  was  censured  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  for  advocating  the  union  of  Catholicism 
and  Democracy,  and  two  years  later  was  again 
in  collision  with  the  Grovemment  of  the  day 
on  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  and  made 
his  three  famous  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers — on  the  Liberty  of  the  Church,  the 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  and  the  Liberty  of 
the  Monastic  Orders.  On  this  occasion  he 
declared  himself  the  defender  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  In  1845  he  founded  the  Com- 
mittee of  Religious  Associates,  and  in  184K, 
after  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  be- 
came a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon^s  Legisla- 
ture, and  received  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
At  this  period  he  was  constantly  in  collision 
with  Victor  Hugo.  His  adhesion  to  the 
Bonapartes  did  not  long  endure,  for,  indig- 
nant at  the  decree  of  1851  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Orleans  Princes,  he  detached 
himself  from  the  Government,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Imperialists.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1857 
his  parliamentary  career  came  to  a  dose, 
and  the  following  year  he  wtis  sentenced 
to  a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  an  article 
published  in  the  Correspondant  (a  monthly 
periodical,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  Catho- 
lic party)  referring  to  the  Indian  debates 
in  the  EngUsh  Parliament,  and  satirising 
the  institutions  of  France.  The  Emperor 
remitted  the  penalties,  much  to  the  indignation 
of  the  accused,  who  professed  to  consider  him- 
self dishonoured  by  this  course,  and  he  soon 
brought  on  himself  a  new  prosecution  for  an 
article  in  the  same  periodicckl  on  the  Imperial 
policy  towards  the  Pope. 

Montalembert  was  a  great  orator ;  besides 
the  speeches  mentioned  above,  he  made  two 
specially  famous,  on  the  murder  of  the 
Pope's  minister  Rossi  and  on  the  mcim 
propria  of  the  Pope.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
English  perfectly,  and  had  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature.  A  key 
to  his  political  views  may  be  found  in  his 
admiration  of  Edmund  Burke ;  he  had  great 
sympathies  with  Ireland  and  Poland.  He  is 
best  known  in  England  as  a  brilliant  writer; 
his  first  important  work  was  a  Life  cf  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  published  m  1830, 
and    his   latest,    and   most    important^   T%$ 
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Monkf  of  the  fFeti.  One  of  his  minor  pro- 
ductions. The  FolUieal  Future  of  England 
[1855],  excited  much  interest  and  some  con- 
troversy on  this  side  of  the  ChanneL  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Fie  IX,  et  Lord 
iWm^rs/ofi  [1856];  a  pamphlet  on  Poland,  Une 
ITtUum  en  Deuil  [1861] ;  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Lacordaire;  the  pamphlet  ViglUe  libre 
dene  VMtat  libre  ;  le  Fape  et  la  Fologne,  be- 
sides divers  articles  in  the  Eneyelopedie  Catho- 
lique  and  the  Correepondant,  He  died  March 
15th,  1870,  at  his  residence  in  Paris. 

Kontaniflts.    [Montanvb.] 

Mftjitaimg,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Montanists,  was  bom  at  Ardaba,  a  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  Phryg:ia,  whence  the 
sect  was  frequently  called  the  Phrygian  or 
Cataphrygian.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  &  priest  of  Cybele.  He  began  to 
teach  about  a.d.  170  that  he  was  the  inspired 
instrument  through  whom  the  Paraclete  or 
Comforter  was  to  supplement  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles,  and  conmiunicate  a  further  reve- 
lation. Two  wealthy  Phrygian  women,  Maxi- 
milla  and  Priscilla,  also  professed  to  be  in- 
spired  in  like  manner,  and  the  words  let  fall 
by  them  in  their  fits  of  frenzy  were  reverently 
received  by  "their  followers. 

Coundls  of  Asiatic  bishops  were  held  to 
consider  these  pretensions,  at  which  the 
Montanists  were  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated, and  their  leader  characterised  as  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil.  -  Many  of  the  Western 
Churches  also  wrote  condemning  them ;  but, 
.nevertheless,  the  heresy  spread  over  many 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  '*  revelations ''  of  Montanus  did  not 
affect  the  main  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ; 
they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  points  of 
discipline.  He  taught  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  admit  to  al^solution  those  who  were  guilty 
<rf  serious  crimes  after  baptifon,  even  though 
thev  should  repent ;  that  flight  during  perse- 
cution was  unkwf  ul ;  that  second  marriages 
were  adulterous;  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
Qiristians  to  be  present  at  the  games  of  the 
circus  or  amphitheatre,  or  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country.  He  enforced  rigid 
abstinence,  and  increased  the  number  of  fasts, 
as  well  as  «nAlring  the  manner  of  observance 
more  severe.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  and  pointed  out  the  ruined  city 
of  PepnzB  in  Phrygia  as  the  site  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  idea  imderlying  his  teaching, 
vix.,  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
revelation  of  it  to  Himself  as  a  forerunner, 
has  more  than  once  reappeared  in  the  Church, 
even  down  to  the  present  century. 

At  a  later  period  the  Montanists  split  up 
into  numerous  branches :  as  the  PrisciUians, 
named  after .  Priscilla,  and  the  Pepuziani, 
named  from  the  city  of  Pepiiza. 

Among  his  many  adherents,  the  most 
noticeabte  was  Tbbtxjlliak  [q.v.]. 


Xonte  Cajdno. — ^A  celebrated  monasterv 
built  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  whidfi 
overhangs  the  town  of  San-G^rmano,  between 
fift^  and  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Naples. 
This  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in 
529.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
monks  took  refuge  in  Home,  where  Pope 
Gregory  gave  them  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
In  720  the  monastery  was  restored,  but  in 
the  ninth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Saracens,  and  then  finally  it  was  re-estab- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  richest  of  the  Bene- 
dictine establishments,  having  four  bishoprics 
and  many  livings  attached  to  it,  besides  a 
p^reat  deal  of  landed  property,  which  brought 
in  enormous  revenues.  Its  library  contained 
many  treasures,  and  from  its  printing  press 
some  important  works  have  issued,  its  monks 
being  noted  for  their  learning.  The  medical 
school,  founded  by  Abbot  Bertharius  in  the 
ninth  century,  had  a  great  reputation.  The 
buildings  sulFered  much  from  an  earthquake  in 
1349.  The  monastery  was  secularised  in  1866. 

Montenegrin  Church.  —  A  sect  of 
the  •  Greek  Church  in  the  south  of  Albania. 
It  is  under  the  Most  Holy  Synod  of  Russia, 
but  differs  from  the  Oriental  Church  in  re- 
jecting images,  crucifixes,  and  pictures. 

Xontfan^on,  Bernard  de. — A  Bene- 
dictine of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  and 
a  great  antiquarian  [b.  in  Languedoc,  Jan. 
17th,  1655,  d.  at  St.  Germain  -  des  -  Pr^ 
Paris,  1741].  He  entered  the  military  prof es- 
sion,  but  on  the  death  of  his  parents  left  the 
service,  and  in  1675  entered  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur.  In  1688  he,  together  with  the 
Fathers  Anthony  Pouget  and  James  Lopin, 
published  a  collection  of  Greek  remains, 
Analecta  Oraea  ;  also  a  tract  upon  the  history 
of  Judith  [1690]  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Latin  and  Greek 
[1697].  In  1698  he  started  for  Italy,  where 
he  collected  many  antiquities  and  consulted 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries,  and, 
on  his  return  three  years  after,  published 
an  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  Diarium 
Italicum,  Among  his  other  works  are  two 
volumes  of  the  Greek  Fathers  never  before 
printed,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes 
[1706]  ;  the  Falaographia  Graca^  a  tract  con- 
cerning the  original  form  and  progress  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  [1708];  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Origen  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  a 
French  translation  of  Philo's  CofUemplative 
Life^  with  notes  to  prove  that  the  Thera- 
peutse  were  Christians. 

Montgomery,  Jambs  \b.  1771,  d.  18541. 
— Religious  poet.  He  was  the  son  of  Irisn 
parents,  but  i>om  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire. 
His  father  was  a  Moravian  preacher,  and, 
at  seven  years  of  age,  James  was  sent  to 
the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds, 
with    the    object  of   his  ultimate  training 
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for  the  ministry.  But  he  was  unable  to  fix 
his  mind  to  the  severer  studies,  and  a  poetic 
instinct  developed  in  him  ;  he  read  by  stealth 
Milton  and  Cowper,  and  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  composing  h}'mns.  His  teachers  de- 
clared him  dull  and  incompetent  to  carry  out 
the  studies  of  the  place ;  he  was  therefore  taken 
from  school  and  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
Mirfield,  near  Fulneck,  but  ran  away  when 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1789  he  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Grales  of  Sheffield,  and  eventually  he 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield 
Iris.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  on  account  of 
publishing  some  political  articles.  In  1806 
he  published  his  poem  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland^  and,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  wrote  in  1809  a 
poem  on  this  subject  called  The  West  Indies, 
The  World  before  the  Flood  was  published  in 
1812.  After  this  time  his  life  became  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  one ;  he  wrote  many  hymns 
and  minor  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  1851,  and  another  volume  called 
Original  Hymns^  ete.^  in  1853. 

Montooxnaryt  Robert,  was  bom  at 
Bath  in  1807.  ^Nothing  is  known  of  his  boy- 
hood, but  he  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author  at  an  early  age.  In  1828  he  published 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity ^  a  poem  which 
was  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  eight 
editions  in  as  many  months.  In  1830  he 
entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  five  years  afterwards.  From  that 
time  till  1842  he  produced  no  literary  work. 
He  became  curate  of  Whittington  in  Shrop- 
shire for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to 
Percy  Street  Chapel,  London.  In  1838  he 
removed  to.  St.  Jude's  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Glasgow ;  but  his  preaching  raised  so  much 
controversy  that,  after  four  years,  he  returned 
to  London.     He  died  in  185*5. 

His  works  were  severely  censured  by  Mac- 
aulay,  but  commended  by  Southey.  Among 
them  the  most  famous,  after  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  are  Satan,  The  Messiah,  A  Vision 
of  Heaven,  A  Vision  of  Hell,  Lyra  Christiana, 
The  Angel  of  Life,  etc. 

Xonumeiital  Brasses.    [Brasses.] 

Monnmeiits  of  the  Dead.— A  monu- 
ment, from  the  Latin  moneo,  *♦  I  remind,"  is  a 
structui*e  intended  to  keep  some  remarkable 
person  in  memory.  Thus  among  the  religious 
monuments  may  be  reckoned  memorial 
churches,  windows,  altars,  schools,  etc. ;  but 
those  which  are  usually  understood  by  the 
name  are  the  tablets  put  up  on  the  walls  of 
churches  or  raised  in  the  cemeteries. 

The  earliest  monuments  now  extant  in 
England  seem  to  date  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  form  is  often  that  of  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  prism-shaped,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  weather,  as  they  were  in  the  open 
air  and  without  inscription.  ITiey  were  first 
ornamented  about  the  year  1160.     Carvings 


appeared  on  them,  armorial  bearings,  the 
insignia  of  those  to  whose  memory  they  were 
raised,  etc.,  and  as  the  8culp^4ire  improved, 
the  sloping  roofe  disappeared,  so  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  monuments  were  flat 
Soon  the  human  figures  were  added  with 
their  insignia  and  in  full  dress,  so  that  anti- 
quaries often  ascertain  the  cc^tume  of  the 
times  from  the  monuments.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  skeletons  in  shrouds  were  first  used, 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  corpses  with  the 
head  bound  up  and  the  feet  tied.  Also  reh- 
gious  allegories  were  more  and  more  used, 
such  as  pictures  of  the  soul  of  the  dying 
carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  etc  The  tombs 
gradually  rose  in  height,  and  arches  were 
raised  over  them  and  canopies  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather,  till  it  became  the  custom  to 
place  them  inside  churches.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  they  took  up  too  much  room, 
so  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  custom  began 
of  annexing  chapels  to  churches  to  contain 
the  monuments.  The  custom  of  fixing  me- 
morial tablets  against  the  wall  in  order  to 
gain  more  room,  did  not  come  into  use  UU 
after  the  Reformation. 

With  regard  to  the  inscriptions,  as  has  been 
said,  the  first  monuments  have  none.  Up  to 
the  twelfth  century  the  churchyard  epitaphs 
were  written  in  Latin.  Then  French  waa 
used  written  in  Lombardic  characters,  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  from  that 
time  English  and  Latin  have  be<m  used. 

Moralities. — A  form  of  reUgfions  drama 
in  which  allegorical  representations  of  vices 
and  virtues  took  the  place  of  biblical  cha-. 
racters.  They  were  invented  in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centory,  and 
found  much  favour  in  England,  but  seldom 
occurred  in  Qermany. 

Moral  Law  is  distinguished  from  [I] 
Natural  and  [2]  Judicial  Law..  By  the  former 
we  mean  the  Laws  of  Nature,  which  we  are 
compelled  by  necessity  to  obey,  seeing  that 
they  are  out  of  our  control.  Judicial  Law  is 
law  made  by  a  State,  the  infraction  of  which 
involves  penalties  ordained  by  that  State,  and 
to  which  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  bound  by 
the  fear  of  those  penalties  only,  seeing  that 
he  may,  in  his  conscience,  doubt  whether  the 
law  is,  in  the  abstract,  right.  Thus  a  man 
who  pays  his  tithe  or  poor  rate,  or  refrains  from 
his  business  on  Sundays,  may  confdder,  in  anr 
of  these  cases,  that  the  law  ought  to  \e 
altered ;  but,  so  long  as  it  is  not,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  obey.  But  Moral  Law  begins 
with  the  human  will ;  does  not  say  to  it,  **  You 
must  recognise  the  necessity  of  obedience, 
whether  you  a^^ree  with  the  commands  or 
not,"  but  says  instead,  "  ^^^  because  obe- 
dience is  right  in  itself.**  The  moment  ex- 
ternal compulsion  comes  in.  Moral  Law  ceases 
to  be  of  effect  The  basis  of  Moral  Law, 
then,  is  religion,  the  sense  in  the  soul  of  Duty 
towards  its   Creator,  and    the  purpose  for 
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which  He  created  it.  And  the  enemy  of 
Moral  Law  is  selfishness.  Mere  self-seeking 
may  assume  many  forms,  without  making  a 
man  absolutely  repulsive  as  a  hardened  ruffian, 
or  apparently  contemptible  as  one  living  only 
for  enjoyment  and  idleness ;  but  its  essence  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  recognises 
that  he  is  under  Moral  Law  recognises  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  great  community ;  that  he 
is  sinful,  but  can  be  holy ;  is  weak,  but  can  find 
strength ;  can  assert  the  Divine  element  in 
himself  by  taking  voluntary  service  under 
Him  who  made  him,  by  crying  to  the  Creator 
of  the  whole  universe,  "  I  am  Thine,  O  save 
me,  for  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments." 
The  recognition  that  all  created  things,  from 
the  lowest  organism  upwards,  fulfil  their  part, 
is  an  incentive  to  him  to  fulfil  his,  and  there- 
fore Moral  Law  comes  to  him  with  an  autho- 
rity which  the  mere  law  of  the  land  could 
not  have,  bidding  him  be  pure  and  gentle, 
truthful  and  high-minded,  brave  and  able, 
courteous  and  generous,  dutiful  and  useful, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  whose  very  appearance 
in  this  world  was  in  order  that  He  "  might 
fulfil  all  righteousness." 

Moral  Philosophy .  — Philosophy  is 
literally  "the  love  of  wisdom"  tphilein, 
"  to  love  "  ;  Sophia,  "  wisdom  "].  When  men 
search  after  knowledge  among  the  things 
which  are  seen,  we  call  it  physics  [physis, 
"  nature  "J  ;  when  they  recognise  that  this 
inquiry  must  be  extended  beyond  these 
things,  in  search  of  a  basis  which  is  greater 
than  this  visible  world,  such  inquiry  becomes 
meiaphysieal  \meta,  "beyond]."  And  when 
the  inquiry  leads  to  the  confession  that  a 
duty  is  laid  upon  us  by  what  we  learn,  and 
that  wisdom  involves  obedience  to  what  is 
right,  we  come  to  Moral  Philosophy,  One  of 
the  oldest  books  in  the  world  propounds  this 
in  perfectly  exact  language  in  the  question : 
**  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is 
tiie  place  of  understanding  F"  [Jobxxviii.  12.] 
He  pronounces  such  a  quest  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  search  for  silver  and  gold.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  declares  that  it  is  written 
to  promote  that  search:  thus  we  have  a 
Hebrew  philosophy  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Simultaneously  the  like  inquiry  was  going  on 
all  over  the  heathen  world,  and  Chinese, 
Hindoo,  and  Persian  philosophies  have  come 
down  to  us  as  well  as  Jewish  and  European. 
Greek  philosophy  is  historically  divided  into 
two  portions — that  before  and  that  after 
Socrates.  To  the  first  period  belong  Thales, 
Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  of  all  of 
whom  but  imperfect  records  remain ;  to  the 
second  belong  the  great  names  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  Greek  conception  of  Deity  was 
pre-eminently  that  of  the  "  counsellor."  The 
Roman  was  that  of  the  "  ruler,"  and  Roman 
philosophy  was  more  mundane  than  the  Greek, 
and  less  transcendental.    One  of  the  great 


excellencies  of  the  philosophic  poet  Lucretius 
is  his  deep  earnestness  of  purpose;  but  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  style  of  lioman  lite- 
rature largely  imitated  the  Greek. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity 
lived  two  noble  heathen  moralists,  Seneca  and 
M.  Aurelius.  The  seat  of  the  first  Christian 
School  of  Philosophy  was  Alexandria,  and  it 
has  a  splendid  roll  of  names  to  show,  of  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  greatest.  [Cle- 
ment ;  Neo  Platonists.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  have  Athanasius,  and  a  little  later 
Augustine  ;  in  the  fifth,  fioethius;  in  the  sixth, 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  :  he  may  be  said 
to  close  the  first  ]periodof  Christian  plulosophy. 
The  second  begms  with  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  first  ages  the  great  controversies 
had  been  on  the  Nature  of  God.  Then  began 
those  on  the  subject,  first,  of  Predestination  and 
Freewill;  then  on  the  Sacraments,  and  chiefly 
on  Transubstantiation.  The  Dark  Ages,  as 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  have  been  truly 
called,  were  barren  as  to  learning,  full  of 
political  intrigues  and  ignoble  struggles, 
while  the  Papacy  was  a  centre  of  harlotry. 
During  this  period  philosophy  foimd  its  most 
congenial  home  with  the  Mahometans,  among 
whom  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  made 
great  progress.  Then  came  the  age  of  the 
Schoolmen  [q.v.],  Lanfranc,  Anseun,  Abel- 
ard,  Peter,  Albert,  Aquinas,  Lombard,  and 
the  rest.  The  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  They 
acquired  dominion  in  the  universities,  be- 
ginning at  Paris,  and  the  benefit  they  wrought 
was  to  substitute  common  sense  and  practical 
usefulness  for  the  word-splitting  and  trifling 
to  which  the  School  Pliilosophy  had  sunk. 
Their  theology  was  more  human  and  real ; 
not  profitless  dialectic.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  the  fore- 
most name  is  that  of  Savonarola.  The  re- 
vival of  learning  is  followed  by  the  preaching 
of  Luther  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  second  half  comes  the 
great  battle  between  the  principles  of  Loyola 
and  of  Calvin.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
last  great  battle  fought  on  the  old  ground, 
the  cUvision  being  between  the  principles  of 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  freedom 
of  the  conscience.  New  ideas  have  sprung 
up  since  then,  which  have  modifiea  the 
opinions  of  the  partisans  of  both  sides.  The 
main  elements  of  those  new  ideas  have  been 
the  vast  discoveries  in  science  and  in  histori- 
cal criticism,  and  also  the  new  political  doc- 
trines which  changed  conditions  have  brought 
into  being.  Questions  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  the  absolute  good,  the  final  destinies 
of  men,  are  still  debated  as  keenly  as  ever, 
but  in  very  different  methods  from  those 
used  by  the  controversialists  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  not  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  varying  opinions  of 
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abstract  doctrine.  We  retnm  to  the  fact  that 
moral  philosophy  means  questions  concerning 
human  action  and  moral  excellence.  The  two 
words  Ethic*  and  Morals^  the  one  of  Greek 
and  the  other  of  Latin  derivation,  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  synonymous,  yet  there  is  "a 
difference  between  them  illustrative  of  the 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  character. 
An  ethoi  is  a  habit  of  the  mind,  an  inward 
disposition ;  the  mores  are  the  outer  result  of 
such  habit,  "  customs  '*  or  "  manners."  The 
will,  then,  being  set  in  some  given  direction, 
moral  philosophy  inquires  concerning  that 
direction,  and  asks,  **  What  is  ffood  f  "  Or,  in 
other  words,  what  should  man  set  before  him 
as  his  supreme  aim  P  Is  seeking  after  hap- 
piness the  same  as  seeking  after  goodness? 
The  answer  of  the  conscience  and  of  Christ- 
ianit}'  declares  that  there  m  a  supreme  good, 
and  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  conform  him- 
self to  the  acknowledged  standard  of  good. 
Hence  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  per  se, 
which,  though  defined  by  human  enactments, 
do  not  rest  upon  them,  but  are  determined  by 
the  Divine  Will,  and  have  their  foundation  in 
the  character  of  God.  The  faculty  by  which 
we  recognise  such. distinction,  and  judge  ac- 
tions according  to  it,  we  call  the  "  Conscience." 
•*  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men," 
says  the  greatest  English  moral  philosopher, 
Bishop  Butler,  "by  which  they  distinguish 
between,  and  approve  or  disapprove,  their  own 
actions.  We  are  plainly  constituted  such 
sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
nature.  The  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what 
passes  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions, 
passions,  affections,  and  of  the  several  actions 
consequent  upon  them.  In  this  survey  it 
approves  of  one,  disapproves  of  another,  and 
towards  a  third  is  affected  in  neither  of  these 
ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent.  This  principle 
in  man  is  conscience."  Conscience  implies 
responsibility,  and  hence  comes  the  anticipa- 
tion of  judgment,  the  sense  of  guilt  or  of 
merit. 

But  this  general  principle  has  modifications. 
An  act  may  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  but  the 
agent's  part  will  be  affected  by  circumstances 
out  of  his  own  control.  Virtue  implies  deli- 
berate choice  of  good  for  its  own  sake  when 
there  is  free  will,  and  resolution  to  hold  that 
choice.  And  good  for  its  own  sake  is  love, 
first  towards  God  and  then  towards  all  which 
is  like  Him,  or  is  capable  of  being  made  like 
Him.  But  society  is  so  complicated  that  one 
man  may  be  hindered  from  pursuing  methods 
which  to  another  are  easy.  We  cannot 
therefore  judge  ono  another ;  only  Omniscience 
can  determine  the  responsibility  of  individuals. 
We  are  bound  to  judge  overt  acts  by  the 
Divine  law,  and  in  a  thousand  cases  to  visit 
offences  by  penalties ;  but  to  dissect  motives, 
to  reckon  all  the  thousand  influences  within 
and  without  each  individual,  his  education,  his 
circumstances,  his  constitution,  this  is  beyond 
our  power.    Moral  philosophy  declares  to  man 


his  duties  and  obligations.  Those  duties  con<' 
cem  himself,  his  own  being  and  happiness, 
and  also  his  fellow  creatures.  Thus  the  "  Duty 
to  God  and  my  neighbour"  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  Fjigland  may  be  called  the 
Church  compendium  of  Moral  Philoeophy. 
The  final  result  of  all  such  duty  is  happiness— 
i.e.  the  rest  of  man  on  finding  aU  that  he  has 
been  seeking  after.  But  religion  having 
taught  us  that  this  peace  cannot  be  found  so 
long  as  our  aim  is  selfish,  and  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  seeking  thu  supreme  good— that  is, 
God — we  realise  the  truthof  the  Divineparadox 
of  Christ,  "  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  but  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
the  same  shall  find  it."  Not  Utilitarianism, 
nor  yet  selfish  ease  or  enjoyment,  but  obedience 
to  duty,  because  that  is  obedience  to  the 
Supreme  Good,  this  is  the  perfect  happiness, 
and  towards  this  the  voioo  of  God  is  evermore 
calling  His  children. 

Moravians  or  United  Bretliren.— 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from 
Bohemia,  as  described  at  page  162,  many  of 
them  met  secretly  for  devotion,  and  from  time  to 
time  fled  into  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany. 
In  1722  they  were  permitted  by  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  to  settle  in  his  territory,  and  he  ulti- 
mately became  the  head  of  their  Church.  It 
was  in  contemplation  to  aflSliate  themselves 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  on  casting  lots 
it  was  decided  to  remain  a  separate  body  under 
the  name  of  "  Unitas  Fratrum."  They  at 
once  began  to  send  out  missionaries  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  distant  lands,  Count  Zinzendor^ 
who  had  been  banished  from  Germany,  him- 
self taking  the  leadership  of  the  "  Congre- 
gation of  Pilgrims,"  as  he  termed  his  fellow- 
labourers.  Their  first  field  of  wt)rk  was  in 
the  West  Indies,  then  in  Greenland,  and  since 
that  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  Their  fiist 
establishment  in  England  was  in  1742 ;  here 
thev  now  have  about  thirty-four  chapels. 

Ihe  Moravian  doctrines  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  ixA- 
lowing  Declaration  was  adopted  in  1776  at  a 
General  Synod  held  at  Barby  near  Rugby  :— 

"  The  chief  doctrine  to  which  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  adheres,  and  which  we  must 
preserve  as  an  invaluable  treasure  conunitted 
unto  us,  is  this — that  hy  the  sacrifice  for  sin  nude 
by  Jesus  Christ j  and  by  that  alone,  grace  and  de- 
liverance from  sin  are  to  be  obtained  for  all 
mankind.  We  will  therefore,  without  les- 
sening the  importance  of  any  other  article  of 
the  Christian  faith,  steadfastly  maintain  the 
following:  five  points : — 

"  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal  depravity 
of  man :  that  there  is  no  health  in  man,  and 
that,  since  the  Fall,  he  has  no  power  whatever 
left  to  help  himself. 

"  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ: 
that  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  was  mani- 
fest in  the  fiesh,  and  reconciled  us  to  Himself; 
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that  He  is  before  all  things,  and  that  by  Him 
all  things  oonsifit. 

"3.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and 
satisfaction  made  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ: 
that  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
raised  agpain  for  our  justification,  and  that,  by 
His  merits  alone  we  receive  freely  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  and  sanctification  in  soul  and 
body. 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
operations  of  His  graoe :  that  it  is  He  who 
worketh  in  us  conviction  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  pureness  in  heart 

"6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fmits  of  faith: 
that  faith  must  evidence  itself  by  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  commandments  of  God,  from  love 
and  gratitude." 

The  Moravian  Church  is  in  form  episcopal, 
its  bishops  claiming  direct  descent  from  those 
of  the  old  Church  of  Bohbmia  [q-^'J;  They 
havealsopresbytersanddeacons.  TheChurchis 
governed  by  a  board  of  Elders,  who  are  chosen 
at  the  general  synods  held  at  periods  varying 
from  seven  to  twelve  years.  One  of  these 
which  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
whole  society  is  held  at  Hermhnt,  the  cradle 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  for  which  reason  the 
Moravians  are  sometimes  called  Hbrrnhut- 
KRS.  There  are  female  elders,  but  they  have 
no  vote  at  the  conference.  The  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
istered much  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
Protestant  Churches.  In  some  settlements  the 
latter  ordinance  is  celebrated  on  every  fourth 
Saturday  evening,  in  others  on  every  fourth 
Sunday.  The  deacons  distribute  the  consecrated 
bread  to  all  the  communicants  standing,  who 
then  kneel  down  and  eat  it  altogether ;  they 
then  stand  and  receive  the  cup  in  turn.  For- 
merly feet- washing  was  observed  before  par- 
taking of  the  Communion,  but  now  this  cere- 
mony is  confined  to  Maundy  Thursday. 
They  use  a  g^reat  deal  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  and  at  their  morning  service 
they  have  a  litany  and  extemporary  prayers. 
Occasionally  they  hold  love-feasts,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  offapa  of  the  early  Church.  The 
desirability  of  a  marriage  is  often  decided  by 
lot,  and  previous  to  marriage  the  sexes  in 
many  places  occupy  separate  establishments, 
called  the  "  Single  Brethren's  Houses  "  and 
the  "  Single  Sisters'  Houses."  Several  Elders 
usually  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  Brother  and 
prepare  him  for  the  end  by  prayer,  singing, 
ami  laying-on  of  hands.  They  have  a  custom 
on  Easter  Day  of  the  whole  congregation 
meeting  at  sunrise  in  the  burial-ground,  where 
they  hold  a  solemn  service,  commemorating 
by  name  all  those  who  have  died  during  the 
previous  year. 

In  Europe  and  America  the  number  of 
actual  members  of  the  Moravian  Church  does 
not  exceed  18,000 ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
nearly  100,000  more  are  under  tiie  spiritual 
care  of  their  ministers.  In  England  they 
have  schools  at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfield 


in  Lancashire,  and  Ockbrook  in  Derby- 
shire ;  in  Ireland,  at  Gracehill,  Antrim.  On 
the  Continent  Hermhut  is  still  their  centre, 
and  they  have  separate  oommunities  in  Silesia, 
Konigsfeld  in  Baden,  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine, 
Christianfeld  in  Holstein,  Zeyst  near  Utrecht, 
and  Sarepta  on  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
besides  org^anised  societies  at  Berlin,  Pots> 
dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  etc.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
separate  commimities  at  Bethlehem  (which 
ranks  in  size  next  to  Hermhut),  Nazareth,  and 
Litis  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem  in  North 
Carolina.  Besides  these  there  are  congrega* 
tions  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  etc.,  and  several  country 
congregations  scattered  through  Pennsylvania, 
the  members  of  which  generally  dwell  on 
their  plantations,  but  have  a  common  place  of 
worship.  In  their  separate  communities  they 
do  not  allow  the  permanent  residence  of  any 
persons  as  householders  who  are  not  members 
in  full  communion,  and  who  have  not  signed 
the  written  instrument  of  brotherly  agree- 
ment upon  which  their  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline rests;  but  they  freely  admit  of  the 
temporary  residence  among  them  of  such 
other  persons  as  are  willing  to  conform  to 
their  external  regulations.  Each  community 
has  to  provide  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  a  church,  the  support  of  its  minis- 
ters and  schools;  but  the  mdividuals  are  as 
entirely  independent  in  their  private  property 
as  other  persons,  and  do  not  have,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  a  community  of  goods.  Their 
schools  have  sustained  a  very  considerable 
reputation  in  Europe  and  America ;  there  is, 
especially,  one  at  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
where  they  maintain  a  higher  classical  institu- 
tion, where  those  receive  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, or  be  prepared  for  the  ministry. 

The  Moravians  have  been  particularly  active 
in  missionary  work;  among  their  principal 
missions  are  those  among  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  three  Danish  West  Indian  islands;  in 
Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
Tobago,  and  Surinam;  in  Greenland;  in 
Labrador  among  the  Esquimaux;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  among  the  CaflPres  and 
Hottentots;  and  in  North  America  amongst 
the  Indians  and  Cherokees. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  society  that 
their  social  organisation  is  in  no  way  to  inter- 
fere with  their  duties  as  citizens,  or  as  subjects 
of  Governments  under  which  they  live,  and 
wherever  they  are  settled. 

More,  Hannah,  was  bom  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  in  1746,  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  who  soon  after  her  birth  re- 
moved to  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
wrote  a  pastoral  drama,  The  Search  after 
HappinesSy  and  in  the  following  year  a  tragedy 
based  on  the  story  of  Regulus  and  called  The 
Inflexible  Captive,     She  was  introduced   to 
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Grarrick,  through  whom  she  became  known  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others, 
and  became  a  great  &ivourite  in  society.  But 
after  living  in  London  for  about  five  years 
she  became  convinced  that  the  life  she  led 
was  not  befitting  to  a  Christian,'  and  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  drama  and  retire  into 
the  country.  During  her  transition  state  she 
wrote  her  Sacred  Dramas.  In  1786  she  fixed 
her  residence  at  Wrington,  about  ten  miles 
from  Bristol,  where,  four  years  later,  she  was 
joined  by  her  sisters.  In  1802  they  all  re- 
moved to  Barleywood,  where  her  sisters  died, 
and  she  remained  there  till  1828,  when  she 
went  to  Clifton,  and  died  there  in  1833. 

The  works  which  Hannah  More  wrote 
during  the  second  part  of  her  life  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  the  chief  were : — 
Thoughts  on  the  Manners  qf  the  Great,  Stric- 
tures on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Eduea- 
tiony  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  Fractical 
Piety,  Christian  Morals,  She  was  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  first  oi  the  Ch4ap  Repository 
tracts,  which  she  called  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Flain. 

She  was  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manners  of  English  society.  She  is  said  to 
have  gained  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  her 
books,  a  third  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the 
poor. 

More,  Henrt,  Christian  Pktonic  philoso- 
pher [*.  1 6 14 ,  rf.  1 687],  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 
all  systems  till  he  found  rest  in  the  writings 
of  Plato.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  and  lived  there  as  a  private  tutor, 
refusing  the  mastership  of  his  college,  a 
bishopric,  and  other  preferments,  the  only 
one  he  would  accept  being  a  prebendal  stall 
at  Gloucester. 

More  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  had 
transmitted  their  wisdom  to  Pythagoras,  and 
he  to  Plato,  and  that  therefore  Platonism 
contains  the  principle  of  Divine  philosophy. 
His  writings,  though  tinctured  with  mys- 
ticism, show  great  piety  and  a  liberal  spirit. 
The  chief  works  are  Philosophical  Poems,  which 
were  published  in  1647,  and  contain  the  germ 
of  most  of  his  speculations ;  Cor^ectura  Cahal- 
istica.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  A  Key  to  the 
Revelation,  Enchiridium  Ethicum,  Enehiridium 
Metaphysicum,  An  Apology  for  Descartes,  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc. 

Morelstshiki  or  Self-immolators. 

— A  fanatical  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church  re- 
siding chiefly  in  Siberia.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  their  custom  of  meeting  on 
a  certain  day  in  each  year,  and  digg^g  a  deep 
pit,  which  they  fill  with  wood,  straw,  etc.,  and, 
having  set  fire  to  the  pile,  several  leap  in  and 
perish,  while  the  others  sing  triumphant 
hymns.  Their  doctrines  are  imknown,  as  chey 
have  never  been  committed  to  writing,  but 


they  are  believed  to  hold  the  Sabellian  heresy, 
and  also  to  deny  the  Death  and  Resuirection 
of  Christ. 

Morffanatic  Marriages  are  those 
which  take  place  between  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  a  woman  of  inferior  standing,  in  which  it 
is  agreed  that  neither  the  woman  nor  her 
children  shall  enjoy  the  rank  of  her  husband. 

Morin,  John,  Father  of  the  Oratory, 
illustrious  for  his  virtue  and  learning,  born 
at  Blois  in  1591,  of  Protestant  parenta,  studied 
at  Ijoyden,  and,  returning  to  Paris  disgusted  at 
the  controversies  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  en- 
tered into  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  Septuagint*s  translation,  which 
he  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris  in  1628, 
and  which  he  defended  in  a  work  printed  in 
1629,  and  entitled  Exereitaiiones  Bibliea. 
His  learning  and  judgment  were  so  great  that 
Pope  Urban  YIII.  desired  to  see  him,  and  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  union  of  the  Greek  Chnruh  wiUi  the 
Roman.  But  Cardinal  Richelieu  obliged  his 
superiors  to  call  him  home.  He  edited  and 
translated  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
(which  had  not  been  mentioned  since  St. 
Jerome's  time),  causing  it  to  be  printed  in 
the  Paris  Polyglot  Bible.    He  died  in  1659. 

Morley,  George,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester [b.  in  Cheapside,  1597,  d.  at  Chelsea, 
1684].  He  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Charles  I. 
made  him  a  canon  in  1640.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  King  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  gave  the  profits  of  his  canonry  for 
some  years  to  the  Royalist  cause ;  he  also 
refused  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
though  nominated  thereto  by  both  Hoosca. 
In  1648  Morley  was  imprisoned  by  the  Par- 
liament, but  went  abnMul  in  the  following 
year.  He  remained  at  the  Hague  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and  only  returned,  at  the  request 
of  the  Royalists,  to  convert  the  Presbyterians 
to  Episcopacy,  and  to  restrain  the  Impatience 
of  the  Royalists  from  leading  them  into  rash 
actions.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  a  presentation  to  the 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  then  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Winchester  in  1662.  Though  an 
enthusiastic  Royalist,  Morley  was  a  strong 
Calvinist  in  his  theology.  He  was  a  most 
munificent  bene^tor  to  his  See. 

Mormons  or  Latter-Bay  Saints.— 

Mormonism  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  reli- 
gious movements  of  modem  times.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  mor,  "  gn^eat,"  and  the 
Egjrptian  mon,  "good,"  thus  meaning  "grreat 
g(x)d."  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Joseph 
smith,  bonij  in  1805,  of  humble  parentage  at 
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Yermont,  in  the  United  States.  I(i  1 8 1 5  he  re- 
mored,  with  his  parents,  to  Palmyra,  New  York. 
His  &ther  wasamanof  apeculiar  temperament, 
a  yisionary,  who  spent  much  time  in  searching 
for  hidden  treasure,  and  hissonseemsto  havein- 
herited  his  eccentricities  in  an  intensified  form. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  Joseph 
Smith  says  that  he  was  pondering  on  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  for  a  future  state ;  he 
was  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  opinions 
held  by  different  denominations  of  Christians 
and  betook  himself  to  prater  that  he  might 
see  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  thus 
describee  what  happened :  <'  I  retired  to  a 
secret  place  in  a  g^ve  and  began  to  call  upon 
the  Lord.  While  fervently  engaged  in  sup- 
plication, my  mind  was  taken  away  from  the 
objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I 
was  enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two 
glorious  personages,  who  exactly  resembled 
each  other  in  Matures  and  likeness,  sur- 
rounded with  a  brilliant  light,  which  eclipsed 
the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told  me  that  all 
the  religious  denominations  were  believing  in 
incorrect  doctrines,  and  that  none  of  them 
was  acknowledged  of  God  as  His  Church  and 
kingdom.  And  I  was  expressly  commanded 
to  '  go  not  after  them,*  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceiving a  promise  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Qospel  should  at  some  future  time  be  made 
known  to  me.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
September,  1823,  while  I  was  praying  unto 
Gixi  and  endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in  the 
precious  promises  of  Scripture,  on  a  sudden, 
a  li^t  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer 
and  more  glorious  appearance  and  brightness, 
burst  into  the  room;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
was  as  though  the  house  wad  filled  with  con- 
suming fire.  The  appearance  produced  a  shock 
that  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a  moment 
a  personage  stood  before  me,  surrounded 
with  a  glory  yet  greater  than  that  with  which 
I  was  already  surrounded.  This  messenger 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God, 
sent  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings  that  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  prepara- 
tory work  for  the  second  coming  of.  the 
Messiah  was  speedily  to  conmience ;  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  in  all  its  ful- 
ness to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all  nations, 
that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  mill- 
ennial reign. 

*'  I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring 
about  some  of  His  purposes  in  this  glorious 
dispensation. 

**I  was  informed  also  concerning  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and 
shown  who  they  were  and  from  whence  they 
came;  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin,  pro- 
gress, civilisation,  laws,  governments,  of 
their  righteousness  and  iniquity,  and  the 
blessings  of  God  being  finally  withdrawn 
from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto 
me.      I   was  also   told  where    there    were 


deposited  some  plates,  on  which  was  engraven 
an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancient 
prophets  that  hod  existed  on  this  continent. 
The  angel  appeared  to  me  three  times  the 
same  night  and  imfolded  the  same  things. 
After  having  received  many  visits  from  the 
angels  of  God,  unfolding  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in 
tiie  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  1827,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
livered the  records  into  my  hands.  These 
records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had 
the  appearance  of  gold;  each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not 
quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were 
filled  with  engraving  in  Egyptian  characters, 
and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through 
the  whole.  The  volume  was  something  near 
six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part 
were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity 
in  its  construction  and  much  skUl  in  the  arik 
of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found 
a  curious  instrument  which  the  ancients  called 
*Urim  and  Thummim,*  which  consisted  of 
two  transparent  stones  set  in  the  rim  on  a 
bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate. 

**  Through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and 
Thommim  I  translated  the  record  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  God." 

This  translation,  it  is  said,  constitutes  the 
£ook  of  Mormon,  which  is  considered  by  its 
disciples  as  revealed  Scripture. 
•  The  news  of  his  alleged  discovery  attracted 
much  attention,  and  Smith  was  so  persecuted 
that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania, 
carrying  away  his  precious  book  in  a  barrel  of 
beans.  Mormon  was  said  to  be  a  prophet  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  who  had  engraved 
on  plates  the  history  of  the  troubles  of  the 
American  Israelites,  and  his  son  Moroni  con- 
cealed them  in  a  hill  called  Cumorse,  about 
A.D.  420.  They  are  said  to  contain  many  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  colonising  of  America 
by  a  direct  tribe  of  Jews,  for  which  reason 
the  Mormons  claim  direct  Jewish  descent. 
The  Mormons  urge  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that  it  was  an 
impossibility  for  it  to  have  been  written  and 
invented  by  an  uneducated  man  like  Smith ; 
and  to  account  for  the  non-production  of  the 
engraved  plates,  they  say  that  Smith  was 
forbidden  by  distinct  revelation  to  show  them 
to  any  of  his  disciples.  It  is  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  about  1809-12  Solomon 
Spaulding,  who  had  once  been  a  clergyman, 
wrote  a  tale  on  the  supposition  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  which  the  names  Mormon  and 
Moroni  frequently  occur;  and  that  the  MS. 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Sidney 
Rigdon,  one  of  Smith's  earliest  followera. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  was  followed  by  a  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  contained 
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the  farther  revelations  which  it  was  supposed 
were  made  to  Smith  as  the  Church  needed 
them. 

The  "Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  "  was  organised  on  April  6th,  1830,  at 
Manchester,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
were  ahout  thirty  memhers.  Churches  were 
formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  not- 
ably in  the  last-named  State,  in  Jackson 
County.  Here  they  made  large  purchases 
of  land;  but  popular  hostility  was  so  great 
that,  in  1833,  they  were  driven  from  their 
settlement,  and  they  removed  to  Clay  County. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  left  unmolested. 
In  1838,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hiram  were  imprisoned,  and  the  Mormons 
sought  a  new  resting-place  at  Commerce,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  This  place  they  at  once 
enlarged,  and  called  Nauvoo,  or  "  Beautiful." 
Their  prophet  was  made  "Mayor"  of  the 
city,  and  "G^ene^al"  of  a  body  of  militia. 
In  1841  they  were  commanded  by  a  "reve- 
lation" to  build  a  superb  temple,  towards 
which  each  member  should  give  a  tithe  of  his 
property.  In  a  few  years  they  numbered 
20,000  inhabitants.  But  suspicion  and  hatred 
followed  the  Mormons;  every  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  neighbourhood  was  charged  on 
them ;  their  doctrine  of  polygamy  made  them 
a  public  scandal ;  and  at  length  the  editors  of 
a  newspaper  which  had  been  suppressed  for 
publishing  some  scandal  about  Smith,  in  re- 
venge got  a  warrant  against  him  and  his 
brother  Hiram,  and  they  were  thrown  into 
prison  at  Carthage,  where  they  were  shot 
by  the  mob,  June  27th,  1844.  This  act 
of  lynch  law  made  a  martyr  of  one  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  detected  as  an 
impostor  or  fanatic,  for  his  own  followers 
had  become  suspicious  of  him,  and  the 
folly  of  the  revektions  was  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  But  now  all  was 
changed. 

Sidney  Rigdon  and  Brigham  Young  were 
competitors  for  the  supremacy;  the  latter 
was  chosen  to  be  the  "  Lord's  Prophet  and 
Seer  to  the  Saints,"  under  the  title  of 
First  President.  He  lived  till  1877.  The 
Mormons  now  determined  to  seek  a  home 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  a  pioneering  party  went  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake ;  the  rest  followed  in  detach- 
ments, and  through  great  hardships ;  and  at 
length,  in  1848,  they  founded  a  State  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  a  word  from  the  Mor- 
mon book,  sig^fying  the  "  Land  of  the  Honey- 
bee." Here  they  have  made  great  progress, 
and  founded  several  cities.  Utah  State  has 
an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  150,000,  of  which  not  above  20,000 
are  non-Mormons. 

The  following  is  the  printed  "  Creed  "  given 
to  the  Mormons  by  their  founder,  Joseph 
Smith:— 


'*  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  His 
Son  Jeetu  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*'  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sina,  and  not  tor  Adam's  tranagvessiona. 

**  We  believe  that  throngh  the  atonement  of  Christ 
all  men  may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel 

"We  believe  that  these  ordinances  axe.— 1st, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jeens  Christ ;  2nd,  Repentance : 
3rd,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins ;  4th,  Laoring-on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy^Ghost. 

**  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by 
'  prophecy  and  by  laying-on  of  hands,'  bv  those  who 
are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer 
in  the  ordinances  tnereof . 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed 
in  the  primitive  Church,  vis.,  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  eto. 

*'  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongnes,  prophecy, 
revelation,  visions,  healing,  interpretation  of 
tongues,  etc. 

'*  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly ;  we  also  believe 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

**  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He 
does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  He  will  yet 
reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining 
to  the  Kingaom  of  God. 

**  We  beUeve  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  that  Zion  win 
be  built  upon  this  continent ;  that  Christ  will  retgn 
personally  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  the  earth  will 
oe  renewed  and  receive  its  parsdisal  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Ahnigfaty 
Gk>d  according  to  the  dictates  oC  our  conscience, 
and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them 
worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

"We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  preri- 
dents,  rulers,  and  magistrates ;  in  obeying,  honom^ 
ingt  snd  sustaining  the  law. 

'  ^'  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  Vne> 
volent,  virtuous,  and  m  doing  good  to  aU  men; 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  foUow  the  admonition 
of  Paul—*  We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things.' 
We  have  endared many  things,  and  hope  to  beabkB 
to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtnoos, 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
thereafter." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  whole  of  their  creed. 
Instead  of  believing  in  a  Trinity,  they  hold 
a  duality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  tiie 
Holy  Grhost  being  merely  a  spiritual  soul. 
They  also  believe  tiiat  God  has  parte  resem- 
bling the  body  of  man,  and  not  materially 
differing  from  him  in  size.  They  hold  a  two- 
fold priesthood,  the  Melchise^ek  and  the 
Aaromc ;  they  believe  in  a  "  baptism  for  the 
dead,'*  t.^.  that  a  living  person  may  save  a 
dead  friend  by  being  immersed  for  him,  unleas 
he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 
Polygamy  is  not  so  much  tolerated  as  enjoined 
as  a  positive  duty,  a  man's  rank  in  heaven 
being  alleged  to  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  his  children.  Children  are 
baptised  at  the  age  of  eight,  never  before. 

Mr.  Gunnison  gives  the  following  account 
of  their  Church  government : — "  The  hier- 
archy of  the  Mormon  Church  has  many 
grades  of  offices  and  gifts.  The  first  is  the 
presidency  of  three  persons,  which,  we  were 
led  to  understand,  answered  to  the  Trinity 
in  heaven,  but  more  particularly  to  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Gospel  Church. 

"Next  in  order  is  the  travelling  High 
Apostolic  College  of  twelve   apostles,  after 
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the  primitiTe  Church  model,  who  have  the 
right  to  preside  over  affairs  in  any  foreign 
country,  according  to  seniority;  then  the 
High  Priests,  Priests,  Elders,  BishopSyTeachers, 
and  Deacons,  together  with  Evan^lists  and 
Missionaries  of  the  *  Three  Seventies.'  Each 
order  constitutes  a  full  quorum  for  the  disci- 
pline ol  its  members  and  transacting  business 
belonging. to  its  action;  but  appeals  lie  to 
higher  orders,  and  the  whole  Church  is  the 
&^  appellate  court  assembled  in  general 
council. 

"  Their  |>rophets  arise  out  of  every  grade, 
and  a  patriarch  resides  at  head-qnaxters  to 
bless  particular  members,  after  the  manner 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and  that  of  Israel 
towards  Esau  and  his  brother. 

"A  High  Council  is  selected  out  of  the 
high-priests,  and  consists  of  twelve  members, 
wUch  is  in  perpetual  session  to  advise  the 
jn^dency,  in  which  each  is  free  to  give  and 
argue  his  opinion.  The  president  sums  up 
the  matter,  and  gives  the  decision,  perhaps 
in  opposition  to  a  great  majority,  but  to 
whi(^  all  must  yield  implicit  obedience; 
and  probably  there  has  never  been  known, 
mider  the  present  head,  a  dissent  when  the 
'awful  nod'  has  been  given,  for  it  is  the 
*  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  a  god.*  " 

The  Mormons  have  been  wonderfully  ener- 
getic in  sending  their  missionaries  all  over  the 
globe,  and  they  have  made  veir  many  converts 
among  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
notably  in  Wales.  Many  yearly  emigrate  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Their  polygamy  exposes  them  to  the  abhor- 
rence of  Chnstian  civilisation,  and  will  pro- 
bably bring  them  to  naught.  Yet  for  the 
present  it  forces  them  into  unity.  Ostracised 
by  the  world,  they  hold  together  for  mutual 
protection.  The  legislation  of  the  United 
States  against  them  is  still  developing. 

Xommff  Prayer,  to  be  said,  as  stated 
at  the  head  in  the  Prayer  Book,  daily  through- 
out the  year.  The  present  arrangement  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  three  ancient  offices  of  Matins, 
Lauds,  and  Prime.  It  consists  of  five  distinct 
parts,  which  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Exhor- 
tation :  "  to  admowledge  and  confess  their  sins 
before  God,  to  render  thanks  for  the  g^reat 
benefits  they  have  received,  to  set  forth  God's 
most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  His  most  holy 
Word,  and  to  ask  those  things  which  are 
requisite  and  necessary  as  well  for  the  body 
as  the  soul."  The  prayers  are  collected  from 
various  sources — some  of  them  very  ancient. 
In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  [1649] 
the  morning  service  began  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  but  in  the  second  [1 552]  the  Sentences, 
Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution  as 
we  have  them  now,  were  introduced. 

Kortal  Sin. — ^The  controversy  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  stated  thus  :  the  Protestant  holds 


that  all  sin  is  deadly  in  its  nature,  and  would 
ruin  the  soul  but  for  the  intercession  of 
Christ.  Even  infirmities  and  frailties,  inasmuch 
as  they  injure  the  soul,  are  deadly ;  but  our 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father  "  pleads  for  us. 
But  when  a  man  does  not  strive  against  his 
infirmities,  he  is  contemning  the  Divine  in- 
tercession. But  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
Christ  sin  is  not  imputed. 

The  Bomcm.  Catholics  hold  that  justification 
is  a  renewal  of  man's  nature  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  those  who  really  love  God  are  in- 
capable of  committing  sins  which  condemn 
their  souls  to  death.  Therefore  as  no  human 
being  is  perfect,  and  even  the  saints  com- 
mitted sin,  there  must  be  two  classes  of  sin — 
which  they  call  venial  and  mortaL  Mortal 
sins  are  those  committed  a^inst  God  wilfully 
and  deliberately,  and  are  irreparable,  utterly 
destroying  the  soul,  but  are  remitted  by  the 
absolution  of  the  priest  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  must  be  expiated  either  by  satis- 
factions and  good  works  in  the  present  life  or  in 
Purgatory  hereafter.  The  Roman  Church  has 
not  defined  what  is  and  is  not  mortal  sin,  but 
declares  that  there  are  cases  in  which  only 
God  can  judge.  Thus,  perjury  and  impurity 
are,  if  deliberate,  mortal;  but  theft  is  put 
down  as  venial,  if  the  injury  done  is  small. 

Mortmain  [French,  "a  dead  hand"]. — 
The  law  of  mortmain  in  England  was  designed 
to  prevent  land  being  withdrawn  from  general 
use,  and  to  restrict  acquisition  by  ecclesiastics. 
The  law  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  legislation,  and  was  in  use  among 
the  early  Christians;  and  about  the  fifth 
century  it  was  ordained  by  Justinian  that 
certain  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon  money 
or  lands  bequeathed  to  the  service  of  Goa, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  common 
property.  Early  in  the  second  century  all 
corporate  bodies,  or  eolUgiUy  were  forbidden 
to  receive  legacies,  unless  by  a  special  privi- 
lege, and  by  this  means  the  Christians  were 
deprived  of  all  money  which  was  left  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  law  of  mort- 
main which  first  really  deserved  the  name 
was  one  passed  by  Yalentinian  the  Elder, 
whichforbade  the  clergy  to  inherit  the  property 
of  wards  or  widows,  or  to  accept  donations  from 
the  wife  of  any  man  who  was  a  member  of 
their  body.  In  Charlemagne*s  Capitularies 
the  only  restriction  was  that  property  should 
not  pass  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  with- 
out due  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  English  law  of  mortmain  is  con- 
tained in  a  statute  of  George  II.,  by  which  it 
is  enacted  that  no  property  may  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Church  unless  the  be- 
que^  was  formally  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  testator  and  two  witnesses  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor. 
This  statute  does  not  apply  to  the  ITni- 
versities  or  to  certain  public  schools;  and 
it  only  holds  good   with  regard   to  money 
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or  actual  property,  and  not  with  regard 
to  Lmds  whence  interest  anseSi  which  may 
be  devoted  to  charitable  uses. 

Morton,  John,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Bere,  in  Dorset* 
shire.  At  Oxford  he  became  so  eminent  in 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  that  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier  recommended  him  to  King  Henry  VI. 
for  a  seat  at  the  council  board.  And  here  he 
displayed  such  honesty  and  ability,  that  King 
Edward  IV.  kept  him  in  the  same  post  at  his 
coming  to  the  throne ;  but  Richard  III.,  on 
his  accession,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  Morton,  who  was 
now  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  him  imprisoned  with 
several  other  lords.  This  prelate  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  on  his 
accession,  nominated  him  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  made  him  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  procured  him  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  in  1493.  It  was  Morton  who 
projected  the  marriage  between  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  to  King 
Edward  IV.,  by  this  means  uniting  the  two 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  He  died  in 
October,  1500,  and  left  the  character  of  a 
learned  prelate  and  a  great  statesman  behind 
him.  The  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  Lambeth 
Palace  is  hu  work. 

Mortuary  ^  ecclesiastical  law  seems  to 
have  been  originally  an  oblation  made  at  a 
person's  death.  In  Saxon  times  a  funeral 
duty  called  pecunia  sepulchralis^  or  the  soul- 
scot,  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  ^nham, 
held  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred,  to  be  paid 
to  the  Church.  Mortuaries  and  corpse  pre- 
sents are  generally  considered  to  be  the  same, 
but  Dr.  Stillingdeet  distinguishes  them  by 
saying  that  the  former  was  a  right  settled  on 
the  Church,  while  the  latter  was  a  voluntary 
oblation.  The  mortuary,  which  was  often  a 
horse,  ox,  or  cow,  followed  the  corpse  to 
burial,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  a  warrior's  horse  attending  its 
masters  funeral.  In  the  reign  of  Hemy 
VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  the  mortuaries 
should  be  paid  in  money,  and  should  be 
limited  to  10s.  The  Welsh  bishoprics  and 
the  diocese  of  Chester  were  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  statute,  and  therefore  subse- 
quent Acts  were  passed  with  respect  to  them. 

Mosarabes  or  Mixarabes.— Spanish 
Christians  who  lived  among  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  were  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  name  is  derived  from  miMa,  which  in 
Arabic  signifies  a  ^'Christian."  Their  Liturgy, 
known  as  the  Mosarabic  Office,  was  used  in 
Spain  till  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  VI.,  when 
it  was  discontinued  by  the  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  It  is  still  used  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Toledo,  and  at  Salamanca,  upon  fixed  days. 

Mosheim,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  a  dis- 
tinguished Church   historian    of    Germany, 


was  bom  at  Liibeck,  1694.  He  was  educated 
at  Liibeck  and  at  Kiel  University,  where, 
in  1716,  he  succeeded  Albert  zum  Felde 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy.  In  1 723  he  was 
invited  to  Helmstadt,  and  received  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Theology.  He  became  the  diief 
support  of  the  University,  and  received  many 
honours ;  but  in  1747  yielded  to  the  pressing 
invitations  that  came  from  G^ttingen,  and 
became  Professor  of  Theology  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  He  died  there  on  Sept 
9th,  1766. 

Mosheim  was  a  great  preacher,  and  has 
been  compared  to  Fenelon  for  the  graces  of 
his  style.  His  learning  was  immense,  and  he 
was  possessed  of  great  talents.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
Gt3rman  literature. 

The  most  important  of  his  voluminous 
writings  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
chief  was  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
In9tittUume$  HUtoria  Eccletieutie^j  which  first 
appeared  in  1726.  It  was  tr.inslated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  an  assistant  minis- 
ter at  the  Hague,  in  1 764.  The  history  extends 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  each  century  being 
treated  of  separately  under  the  two  heads  of 
external  and  internal  history.  Under  the 
first  head  he  put  "  prosperous  events  or  the 
events  which  led  to  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  calamitous  events  or  persecuticnis 
and  infidel  attacks;"  under  the  second,  biogra- 
phies of  the  Fathers,  histories  of  the  Councils 
and  their  canons,  heresies,  etc.  This  work 
gave  the  impetus  to  the  numerous  German 
Church  historians  who  followed  him,  as 
Neander,  Schrokh,  Baumgarten,  Pfaff,  Henke, 
Semler,  etc.  Mosheim  also  wrote  a  longer 
work  on  the  first  three  Christian  centuries 
entitled,  De  Rebu9  Christiamrum  ante  Cm- 
atantinum  QmtmeHtarii,  and  a  history  of  the 
first  century,  called  Insiitutiones  Hutoria 
Christiana  Mqfores:  IHsaeriationet  ad  His- 
toriam  Ecclfsiasticam  Pertinentes  ;  and  Vertueh 
einer  unparteiischen  Ketzer^eschiehUy  which  is 
an  account  of  the  heresies. 

Among  his  other  works  are  a  book  on  Bible 
morality,  called  Siitenlehre  der Heiligen  Sehrift; 
a  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth*s  ItUelUttuel 
System,  with  notes,  and  six  vcAumes  of  ser- 
mons. 

Mos^uas. — ^A  Mohammedan  place  of 
worship.  The  word  is  derived,  through  the 
Italian  moscheOy  from  the  Arabic  meyid^  "a 
place  of  prayer."  The  form  of  the  oldest 
mosques  in  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  is  evidently 
derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
the  narthex  being  the  origin  of  the  court 
with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  repre- 
senting the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosque 
facing  Mecca.  The  original  forms  became, 
however,  obliterated.  They  vary  consider- 
ably in  style  in  different  countries,  but  in 
many  points  are  always  the  same.    They  are 
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all  square,  and  built  of  good  stones.  Before 
the  chief  gate  there  is  a  square  court  paved 
with  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round 
about,  whose  roof  is  supported  with  marble 
columns,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  tank 
or  fountain  for  ablution.  The  walls  are 
generally  whitewashed,  and  on  them  is  en- 
graved God's  name,  and  also  sentences  from 
the  Koran,  but  no  device  of  any  living  being. 
The  floors  are  covered  with  mats  or  carpets  ; 
there  are  no  seats.  In  the  south-east  there 
is  a  pulpit,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
Mecca  Ues,  a  niche  towards  which  all  the 
faithful  turn  when  they  pray.  Opposite  the 
pulpit  is  a  platform,  from  which  parts  of  the 
Koran  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The 
whole  congregation  say  the  five  daily  prayers 
in  the  mosques  on  Fridays,  the  Moslem 
Sundays.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  enter, 
but  stay  in  the  porch.  On  entering  the 
mosque  the  Moslem  takes  off  his  shoes  and 
carries  tiiem  in  his  hand.  Most  of  the 
mosques  have  hospitals  attached  to  them, 
where  travellers  of  all  religions  are  enter- 
tained for  three  days. 

ICotett. — A  term  derived  from  the  Italian 
mateitCf  "a  little  word  or  sentence,"  and 
applied  to  certain  pieces  of  Church  music  of  a 
moderate  length,  adapted  to  Latin  words,  and 
sung  at  High  Mass,  after  or  instead  of  the 
Flam  Chant  Offertorium.  It  is  usually  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  answers  very 
nearly  to  our  anthem. 

Mourners.  —  In  the  ancient  Church 
penitents  had  to  pass  through  three  stages 
before  they  could  be  received  mto  the  Church. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  mourners.  They 
had  to  stand  outside  the  doors  of  the  church, 
in  the  jwrch,  where  they  could  take  no  part 
in  what  was  going  on  inside.  The  duration 
of  time  which  elapsed  before  they  reached 
the  next  stage,  that  of  "  hearers,"  is  different, 
according  to  different  codes.  St.  Gregorj'  of 
Nyssa  places  the  murderer  for  nine  years  in 
this  station,  while  Basil  limits  the  time  to 
four  years,  out  of  twenty.  For  manslaughter, 
two  of  the  eleven  years  of  exclusion  are  to 
be  among  the  mourners;  for  adultery,  four 
out  of  fifteen;  for  uneleftnness,  two  out  of 
seven.  One  canon  sentences  an  apostate  to 
remain  a  mourner  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Xoveable  Feasts  are  those  which  do 
not  occur  on  a  fixed  day,  as  Easter  and  the 
feasts  calculated  from  Easter.  Tables  for 
the  calcnlation  of  moveable  feasts  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Mosley,  James  Bowling  [b.  1813,  ^.  1878]. 
— A  distinmiished  theologian  of  this  century, 
aon  of  a  publisher  at  Gainsborough ;  graduated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  in  1836,  Rector  of  Old  Shoreham 
in  1857,  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1865,  Canon  of 
"Worcester  in  1869,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  1 87 1 .  His  first  important  writing 
was  a  treatise  on  Fredestination,  which  was 


followed  by  another  on  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
His  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which  he  chose 
Miraclee  as  his  subject,  was  considered  the 
greatest  work  on  the  subject  since  Paley. 
Another  work  of  Ms,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early 
Ages  and  their  Relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
Faith,  was  also  a  work  of  much  thought  and 
value,  and  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford.  A  volume  of  his  letters  published 
in  1885  is  full  of  interesting  notices  of  the 
men  and  doings  of  his  time. 

Kosietta. — A  vestment  worn  by  the 
higher  officials  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  is 
short,  and  open  in  front,  covering  the 
shoulders,  and  with  a  hood  behind.  It  is  the 
state  dress  of  bishops  when  not  performing 
sacred  functions.  The  Cardinals  wear  it  only 
in  their  own  churches.  The  Pope  has  five 
mozzetti :  of  red  satin  for  the  summer,  except 
on  fast  days,  when  it  is  of  red  serge ;  of  red 
velvet  for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  except 
in  Lent  and  Advent,  when  it  is  of  red  woollen 
cloth ;  and  of  white  damask  for  the  octave  of 
Easter.  A  Cardinal  has  four  mozzetti :  of  red 
silk,  violet  silk,  rose-coloured  silk,  and  violet 
serge. 

Mnffgletonians. — A  sect  which  arose 
about  mo  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
originated  by  Ludovic  Muggleton,  a  journey- 
man tailor,  of  liondon,  and  a  man  named 
Beeves.  Muggleton  declared  that  he  and  his 
associate  were  the  two  witnesses  foretold  in 
Rev.  xL  3-6,  and  that  they  represented  Moses 
and  Aaron;  that  they  had  received  power 
from  Heaven  to  prophesy,  and  to  destroy  all 
who  did  not  believe  in  their  mission.  Among 
other  heresies,  they  affirmed  that  God  the 
Father,  leaving  the  government  of  heaven  to 
Elijah,  came  down  to  earth  in  human  form 
and  suffered  on  the  Cross;  and  that  Satan 
became  incarnate  in  Eve.  They  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  creation  of  earth 
and  water,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
authority  of  government,  and  some  denied  the 
lawfulness  of  magistracy.  After  the  death  of 
Reeves,  Muggleton  gave  out  that  a  double 
portion  of  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him.  Mug- 
gleton died  in  Moorfields  in  1697.  His  sect 
survived  in  places  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

MiiMexiberffy  Heikkich  Melchior,  D.D. 
\b.  in  Hanover  m  1711,  d.  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1787],  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  sent  there  in  1742  at  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  German  settlers.  He  met  with  some 
opposition  from  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  had 
established  some  Moravian  congregations,  but 
succeeded  in  founding  many  Lutheran 
Churches,  both  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  Pennsylvania  was  looked  on  as 
the  mother  Church  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  Lutheran  S>'nod 
was  held  under  his  organisation  in  1748,  and 
at  his  death  the  Synod  numbered  twenty-four 
congregations. 
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Xnhlenberg,  William  Auoustcs,  D.D. 
r^.  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  d,  in  New 
York  in  1877],  an  eminent  American  Episco- 
palian, great  grandson  of  the  above.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1820,  and  did  much  for 
Christian  education  hj  establishing  schools. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  Church  hymns,  and  wrote  manv  himself, 
which,  with  others,  were  adopted  for  use  by 
a  General  Convention.  He  founded  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York  in  1864,  and  the  Church 
Village  of  St.  Johnland  on  Long  Island  in 
the  same  state  in  1870.  He  was  bom  a  rich 
man,  but  spent  his  whole  substance  in  bene- 
fiting others,  and  died  very  poor  in  the  hos- 
pital he  had  founded. 

■nnstar.    [Anabaptists.] 

K^nsaTy  Thomas,  a  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, bom  at  Stolberg  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  travelled  subsequently  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  zeal  grew 
into  ^aticism,  and  during  the  Peasants' 
War  he  stirred  up  the  people  to  plunder  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and,  after  their  defeat  in 
1525,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
with  other  ringleaders. 

Moratoriaa  Canon.— A  fragment  of 
a  canon  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in 
1740.  It  is  very  mutilated,  but  of  great  im- 
portance. It  claims  to  have  been  written  by 
a  contemporary  of  Pius,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  placea  later  than  170  a. d.  The  fragment 
mentions  as  canonical  the  first  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  as  written  by  St.  Luke,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nine  of  them  addressed 
to  individuals,  and  four  to  individuals,  Jude, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and 
tile  Apocalj'pse  of  St.  John,  the  latter  not 
for  public  reading.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  he 
omits  Hebrews,  James,  Ist  and  2nd  Peter, 
and  3rd  John. 

Xnsio. — That  music  has  been  in  use  in 
the  Church  from  its  very  foundation  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  notices  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament  [Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Acts.  xvi. 
25;  Col.  iii.  16;  James  v.  13],  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  But  we 
know  very  little  of  the  character  of  it.  The 
first  great  name  in  the  history  of  Church 
music  is  that  of  Ambrose,  after  whom  the 
Ambkobian  Chant  [q.v.]  is  named ;  the  next 
is  that  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  after  whom 
Gregorian  music  is  named.  The  traditional 
belief  is  that  four  of  the  chants  known  as 
Gregorian,  viz.,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
tones,  date  from  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  the 
rest  are  due  to  St.  Gregory.  The  scales  out 
of  which  these  tones  are  formed  differ  from 
the  modem  scales  in  the  varying  positions  of 
the  semitones.  They  consist,  of  course,  of 
eight  natural  notes;  and  one  octave,  known 


as  the  Hypo-Lydian,  is  that  which  we  know 
as  the  natural  scale  with  the  semitones 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  seventh  and 
eighth  notes.  A  favourite  scale,  adopted  by 
some  of  the  earliest  of  English  anthem 
writers,  was  the  Dorian,  starting  from  D  as 
the  key-note,  and  therefore  like  a  minor  scale 
in  the  place  of  its  first  semitone,  but  not  in 
that  of  the  second.  Tallis  and  Batten  both 
composed  services  and  anthems  in  this  mode. 

The  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  all  rested  on. 
the  Gregorian  mode  as  a  basis.  Instrumfflital 
accompaniments  date  back  from  the  days  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  some  also  accredit  him  with 
the  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing,  while 
others  give  it  to  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiera,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  instruments  were  *'  viols,"  and 
later  **  organs,"  bat  originally  these  were  in 
unison  only  with  the  voices.  Of  course  the 
tendency  was  more  and  more  to  richer  and 
smoother  melody,  but  an  outcry  was  raised 
from  time  to  time  that  the  ancient  methods 
were  being  departed  from,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  music  destroyed  by  too  much  elabora- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  "  lewd" 
and  secular  melodies.  The  g^reat  reformer  of 
Church  music  was  Giovanni  Palestrina  [d. 
1594],  the  Master  of  the  Pope's  Choir  first  at 
the  Lateran  Church,  then  at  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  then  at  the  Vatican.  He  found 
not  only  the  singers  demoralised,  but  the 
sacred  service,  even  the  most  solemn  parts  of 
it,  set  to  music  which  only  seemed  to  have  for 
its  object  the  display  of  the  artifices  of  the 
composers,  and  the  pleasing  of  the  ear  by 
utterly  secular  and  frivolous  melodies.  'Die 
Masses  and  other  compositions  of  Palestrina 
marked  the  beginning  ox  a  new  epoch  in  sacred 
niusic.  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  commissioned 
him  to  revise  and  reform  the  whole  system, 
and,  although  he  died  before  this  commission 
was  fully  completed,  there  was  suflScient  done 
to  enable  the  reform  to  be  carried  on.  He 
was  a  splendid  melodist,  but  he  never  used 
his  art  for  the  purpose  of  display,  subjugated 
it  all  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  aimed  at 
purity  and  beauty.  His  works,  which  are 
astonishing  in  quantity,  are  still  admired  as 
keenly  as  ever  they  were. 

The  rise  of  the  English  School  of  Music 
spichronises  with  the  dawning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, The  first  anthem  in  Boyoe's  CatMeelral 
Music  is  by  King  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  his  father  for  Holy  Orders 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  to  the  Primacy. 
Consequently,  all  the  greatest  English  sacred 
compositions  were  written  with  a  view  to  their 
performance  in  the  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Hie  first  great  ecclesiasticGd  writer  of 
the  first  period  was  John  Marbecke,  organist 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  [d.  1685], 
whose  Te  Deumj  adapted  from  the  Ambroaian, 
is  very  popular  in  our  own  day.  His  Bp^h* 
of  Common  Prater  Noted,  an  adaptation  of  the 
old  plainsong  of  the  Church  to  the  English 
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liturgy,  is  the  basis  of  the  English  Choral 
Service,  and  was  republished  by  Mr.  Dyce  in 
1844,  and  there  have  been  many  editions  since. 
M&rbecke  having  written  a  theological  trea- 
tise would  have  been  burned  as  a  here- 
tic for  Calvinism  had  he  not  hidden  himself. 
He  was  followed  by  Bedford,  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  anthem  **  Bejoice  in  the  Lord," 
Christopher  Tye,  Thomas  Tallis  [d.  1686], 
William  Byrd  [d.  1623],  and  Bichard  Farrant 
[1680].  The  cnoral  responses  and  liturgy  of 
Tcdlis  have  never  been  superseded.  His  an- 
them "If  ye  love  Me," and Byrd*s sublime  "Bow 
Thine  ear,"  are  among  our  first-class  anthems. 
Farrant's  "  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake  " 
is  also  deservedly  popular,  and  his  service  in  G 
Minor,  though  heavier  than  suited  to  modem 
taste,  has  some  passages  beautifully  pathetic 
and  sweet.  The  service  in  F,  by  Orlando 
Gibbons,  is  reckoned  by  many  musicians  the 
finest  ever  written  for  the  English  ritual,  and 
his  eight-part  setting  of  the  47th  Psalm 
as  an  anthem  is  almost  unrivalled  for  its 
majestic  swing.  He  died  in  1626,  and  is 
buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  great 
Bebellion  for  a  while  put  a  complete  stop  to 
the  progress  of  English  Cathedral  music. 
Organs  were  burned  and  music  books  torn 
up.  At  the  Bestoration,  so  great  had  been 
the  destruction,  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
reviving  the  choral  services  of  the  Church, 
and  the  taste  of  the  King  and  his  Court  was 
towttds  more  florid  mcdodies  than  those  of 
the  old  masters.  But  a  new  school  slowly 
arose,  not  imworthy  of  its  predecessors. 
Among  its  members  were  Child,  Michael 
Wise,  Blow,  Lawes,  and  Henry  Purcell,  the 
last  being  the  greatest  composer  which  this 
coun^  has  produced.  Under  this  school 
"Verse"  anthems  began,  i,e,  anthems  with 
passages  for  solo  voices,  ending,  and  generally 
beginning,  with  a  chorus,  and  with  interludes 
for  the  organ  only.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  verse  anthems  is  Purcell's  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,*'  which  opens  with  a 
baas  solo  beginning  on  upper  D,  and  running 
down  two  octaves.  It  was  written  for  a  singer 
of  exceptional  voice  compass.  Such  perform- 
ances are  hardly  consistent  with  the  solemn 
dignity  which  should  characterise  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  and  it  is  due  to  Purcell 
to  flay  that  such  f orgetf  ulness  is  not  a  mark 
of  his  writing  in  generaL 

Among  the  great  composers  who  followed, 
we  must  name  Jeremiah  Clacke,  Nares, 
Charles  King,  Drs.  Oreene  and  Boyce,  Grold- 
win,  Weldon.  Quite  worthy  of  bemg  named 
with  them  are  the  amateurs  Creyghton  and 
Aldridi,  both  cathedral  dignitaries.  The  grace- 
ful service  in  G  by  the  latter  never  fails  to  de- 
light when  well  sung.  The  arrival  of  Handel 
in  England  in  1711  must  not  pass  un- 
menticmed,  but  the  history  of  the  oratorio 
hardly  fal^  within  our  province.  It  created 
much  opposition  when  it  was  first  started  in 
FiHgland.    Cowper  and  Newton  both  wrote 


fiercely  against  it.  But  the  opposition  was 
not  unreasonable,  considering  that  tiie  per- 
formances in  church  were,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  divested  of  all  religious  character ;  pay- 
ment at  the  doors  and  fashionable  lounging 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  idea  of  worship.  The 
anthem  music  of  later  times  in  England  is, 
some  of  it,  very  beautiful.  Such  names  as 
Attwood,  Walmisley,  S.  S.  Wesley,  Goss, 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Turle,  to  say  nothing  of 
living  masters,  are  an  honour  to  any  national 
school  of  composers. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  use  of  hymn 
singing  in  public  worship.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  Cranmer  to  translate  some  of  the 
g^rand  mediseval  hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  but  he  only  carried  it  out  with  respect 
to  the  Veni  Creator^  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Ordination  Service.  Consequently,  the  metrical 
singing  of  the  Church  was  long  confined  to 
the  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  known  as  the  Old  Vision. 
This  was  largely  supplanted  by  the  New 
Veriion  of  Tate  and  Brady  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  Nearly  all  the  metres  were  either 
8.  8.  8.  8.  ("Long  Metre");  8.  6.  8.  6. 
("Common  Metre");  or  6.  6.  8.  6.  ("Short 
Metre  "). 

But  the  Evangelical  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  made  large  use  of  hymn 
singing,  and  this  was  greatly  objected  to  by 
the  old-feshioned  church  folk,  e.gf.  Bishop 
Mant  preached  against  it,  and  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  a  disting^shing  mark  of  "  Low  Church 
men  "  to  find  hymns  sung  in  churches.  Now, 
however,  this  is  all  changed.  When  there  is 
a  good  choir  in  a  parish  church  one  anthem 
is  generally  sung  in  the  day,  but  the  hymns 
form  one  of  the  most  popul^  portions  of  the 
service.  There  has  been  also  a  remarkable 
revival  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting, 
partly  from  a  dislike  of  the  fiorid  styles  into 
which  chant  music  had  fallen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  partly  from  the  revived  love 
of  medisBvalism  which  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Oxford  movement.  [See  Anthbm; 
Chant;  Choih.]  The  use  of  Choral  Services 
again,  which  formerly  was  confined  to  cathe- 
drals and  college  chapels,  is  now  common  in 
places  where  a  choir  can  be  gathered  together. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  extended  know- 
ledge of  music  among  the  people.  The 
objection  which  was  formerly  made  to  the 
chanting  of  the  Psalms,  that  the  unlettered 
could  not  follow  it,  is  obviated  now  that 
everj'body  can  read. 

Myncliery. — A  Saxon  name  for  a  nun- 
nery. 

Xystery  [from  muein  to  stoma,  "  to  shut 
the  mouth"]. — The  word  is  used  to  denote 
something  secret,  which  is  not  revealed  to 
mankind,  or  only  partiy  revealed.  The  word 
is  applied  both  to  doctrines  and  &cts.  Thus  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  Hesurrectionfrom 
the  Dead,  are  often  spoken  of  as  mysteries. 
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In  the  ancient  Church  the  Sacraments  were 
BO  called,  more  especially  the  Holy  Commonion, 
and  the  Fathers  frequently  speak  of  the 
**  sacred'*  and  ^*  tremendous  mysteries  "of  this 
Sacrament.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Office,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
''instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as 
pledges  of  His  love,"  etc. 

Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.— The  belief  of  universal  Christendom 
that  certain  facts  and  persons  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  types  of  Christ  is  sanctioned 
by  many  passages  in  the  Bible  itself.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  great  measure 
founded  upon  this  belief,  and  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Galatians,  calls  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  two  sons  an  allegory.  In  ancient 
times  this  method  of  interpretation  was  so 
widely  extended  that  almost  every  event  was 
turned  into  a  type,  and  invested  with  a 
secondary  and  spiritual  meaning;  thus  the 
scarlet  thread  of  Kahab  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  even  the 
relation  of  Bathsheba  to  David  was  inter- 
preted as  the  Church  forsaking  the  Devil  and 
joining  herself  to  Christ.  The  critical  study 
of  the  Bible,  consequent  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  caused  these  fancies  to 
recede  into  the  background,  and  the  historical 
narratives  to  be  more  closely  studied.  Mil- 
man  and  Stanley  and  Dr.  Farrar,  in  our  own 
country,  have  aimed  at  showing  us  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sacred  Volume  as  men  sawtheminthe 
flesh,  and  to  bring  before  us  their  very  times 
and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them. 
There  was  an  outcry  made  when  Milman 
called  Abraham  a  powerful  Bedouin  sheykh, 
as  if  he  had  said  something  irreverent,  instead 
of  striving  to  make  the  Bible  characters  living 
men  and  women  who  become  more  truly 
examples  to  us  when  we  realise  them  as  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  Yet  the  old 
mystical  interpretation  is  by  no  means  cast 
away.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  we 
have  learned  to  realise  that  Isaiah  and  J«remiah 
were  politicians  with  opponents  and  partisans, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  burning  strifes 
of  the  day,  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  the 
doctrine  of  types  and  secondary  senses.  No 
doubt,  as  in  the  grotesque  exegesis  above 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  there 
has  been  much  which  repels  us,  and  so  there 
is  still.  Some  is  fanciful,  some  to  us  repulsive. 
Thus  in  Bishop  Wentworth*s  Commentarify 
which  is  very  full  of  mystical  meanings,  the 
bulrushes  of  Moses's  ark  are  likened  to  the 
manuscripts  and  hooks  which  have  carried  his 
writings  down  the  stream  of  the  World. 
Such  a  fancy,  however  far-fetched,  is  not  so 
grotesque  as  that  which  sees  in  the  outrage 
of  Reuben  on  his  father's  concubine  a  type  of 
the  Pope  debauching  Christendom.  [Words- 
worth on  Gen.  xxxv.  22.]  Bishop  Home  was 
much  gfiven    to    spiritualising,  so   are  Mr. 


Spnrgeon  [e.g.  in  his  Sermon*  on  the  Ctm^da\ 
and  Dr.  IdtUedale  in  his  Commentury  om  the 
Fkalms.  No  doubt  this  method  of  exegesis  was 
derived  from  the  Jews.  It  was  carried  on  by 
Origin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and,  though 
more  cautiously,  by  Augustine  and  Jerome: 
Nor  is  the  mention  of  these  great  Fathers  of 
the  Church  the  only  sanction  which  such  a 
method  of  interpretation  receives;  the  very 
fact  that  our  Lord  interpreted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  concerning  Himself,  the 
brazen  serpent  and  the  deliverance  of  Jonah- 
all  these  things  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
principle*  of  mystical  interpretation.  But  the 
examples  above  quoted  are  a  warning  to  us 
not  to  let  fancy  run  riot  with  unreasonable- 
ness. Thus  many  fanciful  views  are  founded, 
as  has  been  thoroughly  proved,  upon  &ilse 
etymologies,  and,  therefore,  as  one  able  com- 
mentator of  our  time  has  well  said,  "the 
grammar  and  the  lexicon  must  be  supreme.** 
The  father  of  mystical  interpretation  as  a 
system  in  the  Christian  Church  was  Origen. 
He  drew  out  four  senses  from  the  sacred 
narrative.  There  was,  first,  the  literal; 
secondly,  the  allegorical ;  thirdly,  the  tropo* 
logfical,  in  which  the  allegory  was  transferred 
from  the  Church  at  large  to  each  indiridual 
soul ;  and  fourthly,  the  anagogical,  in  which 
the  whole  was  transferred  again  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly.  Thus  literally 
Jerusalem  became  allegorically  the  Church 
militant;  tropologically,  the  Christian  soul; 
anagogic^y,  the  heavenly  dty.  Manna  be- 
came first  the  Eucharist,  then  the  continual 
inner  life  of  the  soul,  and  lastly,  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  This  is  surely  reason- 
able enough ;  but  one  feels  on  doubtful  ground 
when  we  are  taught  by  Gregory  the  Great  to 
see  in  Job  an  allegory  of  c£^:ist,  because  Job 
means  "g^ef,**  and  Christ  was  a  Man  of 
sorrows,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Us 
("  counsel  *' ),  and  Christ  rules  in  the  heart  by 
wise  counsels ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inter- 
pret the  seven  sons  and  thi^  daughters,  and 
the  7,000  sheep  and  the  3,000  camels.  One 
may  safely  assert  that  the  sacred  narrator  had 
no  idea  of  such  meanings  in  his  own  mind. 
The  growth  of  critical  and  reasonable  inteqH^ 
tation  will  probably  form  a  correction  of  mere 
extravagances,  as  the  interpreters  recognise 
the  need,  first  of  all,  of  mastering  the  text, 
and  next  of  resting  interpretations,  not  upon 
fanciful  resemblances,  but  upon  e«sen^ 
analogies,  such  as  that  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael, 
the  sons  of  freedom  and  bondage,  with  the 
liberty  of  Christianity  and  the  bondage  of 
the  Law.  Such  principles  commend  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience, 
and  such  interpretations  become,  as  so  many 
have  already  become,  part  of  the  heritage  of 
Christendom. 

Mystics.— A  class  of  theologians  who 
profess  to  be  able  to  see  mysteries  hidden  from 
the  uninitiated.     They  are  to  be  found  in 
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every  religion,  and  in  every  age.  There  are 
said  to  be  three  kinds :  those  who  resign  them- 
selvefi  to  an  imagined  Divine  manifestation, 
those  who  form  a  theory  of  Qod  based  on  their 
own  inspiration,  and  those  who  claim  converse 
with  spirits.  The  first  Christian  mystics  seem 
to  have  arisen  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century.  They  held  that  they  most  remain 
in  a  state  of  inaction  while  the  Divine  Spirit 
guided  them,  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes 
from  the  world  the  soul  would  return  to  God, 
and  th^y  would  enjoy  not  only  communion 
with  Him  but  would  see  truth  undisguised 
and  pure.  Mysticism  was  thus  a  reaction 
against  stiff  formalism,  a  cry  of  the  spirit  for 
freedom.  In  the  sixth  century  mysticism  re- 
ceived a  strong  impetus  from  the  publication 
of  some  writings  alleged  to  be  by  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  as  Mystical  Theologyy  The 
Heavenly  Hierarehy,  The  Eeeleeiastical  Hier- 
arehy.  They  certainly  are  not  his,  but 
probably  date  from  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared.  The  writer  endeavoured  to  apply  to 
Christianity  the  theosophy  of  the  Neo-Plato- 
nist  school,  and  to  show  that  by  means  of  an 
intermediate  and  mediatorial  hierarchy  man 
may  hold  communion  with  the  higher  powers, 
even  rising  higher  till  he  can  contemplate 
Qod  Himself.  Hiese  works  were  translated 
by  John  Scotus  Erigena;  afterwards  a  com- 
mentary was  made  on  them  by  Maximts  of 
CoNSTANTiNOPLB  [q.v.],  who,  in  addition  to  his 
works  against  the  Monothelites,  wrote  a  g^reat 
number  of  mystical  tracts  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
all  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  all^^rising 
principles  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

The  encouragement  given  to  mysticism  by 
Louis  the  Meek  in  the  ninth  century  caused 
it  to  spread  over  Europe,  especially  in  France. 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  deeply  impressed 
with  it;  and  St.  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victoire  in  the  twelfth  century  did  much  in 
opposing  the  materialism  of  the  Schoolmen. 
Thfb  mysticism,  however,  of  the  West  did  not 
rush  into  heresy  as  that  of  the  East  seemed 
fated  to  do.  Ghiosticism,  Montanism,  Manich- 
sism,  all  had  their  origin  in  the  cry  for 
spirit  as  against  letter.  In  the  West  in 
oonise  of  time  errors  had  their  origin  in  the 
sanfe  root.  Thus  Bonaventnra  in  the  thir- 
teenth, and  Gerson  in  the  fifteenth,  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  two  elements.  In  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  mystical  Pantheism 
developed  in  the  sect  of  the  Brbthrbn  of 
THB  Feeb  Spirit  [q.v.].  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Henry  Eckhart  revived  the  Pan- 
theism of  Scotus,  and  united  it  with  the  sever- 
est ascetipism.  Ruysbroek  caused  a  complete 
revolution  in  mysticism,  which  he  based  on 
Theism.  He  stetes  that  '*  man,  having  pro- 
ceeded frcnn  Gkxi,  is  destined  to  return  and 
become  one  with  Him  again.  This  oneness, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  we  become  wholly  identified  with  Him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as   creatures,  for 


that  is  an  imp^Msibility.  What  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  is,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  being  whoUy  in  GKkL,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  wholly  in  ourselves;  that 
we  are  united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  remain  different  from  Him." 
Mysticism  was  further  developed  by  Gerhard 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  John  Tauler  in 
Germany.  Tauler,  a  Dominican,  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  a  great  preacher,  who  was  called 
Doctor  Illuminatus,  was  very  practical  in 
his  mysticism,  and  held  the  school  of  thought 
which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the 
Reformation.  His  great  friend,  Henry  Suso, 
of  Ulm,  a  pupil  of  Eckhart,  thus  expressed 
his  views  : — "  A  meek  man  must  be  deformed 
from  the  creature,  conformed  to  Christ,  and 
transformed  to  Deity.''  Thomas  k  Kempis*s 
works  are  pervaded  by  the  longing  for  anni- 
hilation of  self,  and  oneness  with  God, 
common  to  all  the  medieval  mystics.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  appeared  a  little  book, 
named  German  Theology ^  to  which  no  name  is 
appended,  but  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Custos  of  the  Herm  Hans,  at  Frankfort,  one 
of  the  "  Friends  of  God  "  [q.v.].  This  book 
remained  comparatively  uimoticeid  till  brought 
forward  by  Luther,  who  ranks  it  third  among 
his  favourite  books,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St. 
Augustine.  In  1621  it  was  prohibited  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  the  edition  published  by 
Luther  in  1518  met  with  great  favour. 

The  Reformation,  which  had  thus  been 
aided  by  mysticism,  almost  caused  its  down- 
fall when  Luther  |>roved  the  fallibility  of  oral 
tradition  and  individual  intuition,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Scriptures  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.  But  it  soon  broke  out 
in  more  extravagant  modes,  especially  among 
the  Anabaptists  [q.v.],  though  imder  a 
different  form.  The  first  Reformers  who  pro- 
fessed mysticism  were  Paroelsus  of  Hohen- 
heim  \d.  1541]  and  Weigel  of  Meissen,  in 
Saxony  [d.  1688];  but  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  Jacob  Bohme,  whose  views  show  a 
mixture  of  Gnostic  theosophy  and  naturalism. 
[BoHMB,  Jacob.]  Amdt  [d,  1621],  a  Lutheran 
of  Anhalt,  who  gave  up  his  post  when  his 
province  adopted  Calvinism,  was  also  a  mystic, 
but  his  mysticism  took  the  form  of  a  spiritual 
religion*  He  wrote  True  Chrietianity  and 
The  Faradiee  of  Christian  Virtues^  which  are 
still  read  in  C^ermany.  Gerhard's  Haered 
Meditations  and  School  of  Piety  are  of  the  same 
tone  as  Amdt's  works.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Michael  de 
Molinos,  of  Saragossa,  published  The  Guide 
to  a  Spiritual  Life,  the  substance  of  which 
is  that,  in  pursuance  of  good,  the  mind  must 
be  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  objects,  and 
be  wholly  merged  in  God ;  therefore  his 
followers  are  called  Quietists  [q.v.].  This 
book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  il.,  and 
Molinos  was  imprisoned.  Among  the  most 
famed  of  the  Quietists  in  the  seventeenth 
century    were    Madame    Guyon,    Madame 
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Bomignon,  Peter  Poirefc,  and  Madame  de 
Kriidener.  In  modem  times  the  chief  mystics 
have  been  Emanuel  Swbdbnbobo  and  William 
Law  [q.v.].  In  the  same  category  we  must 
place  the  Hutchinsonians,  the  Jansenists,  and 
those  who  substitute  the  sub^'ective  revelation 
of  consciousness  for  the  objective  revelation 
of  the  written  Word. 

Kytholotfy. — Mythology  is  the  science 
of  mvths  or  I^^ds  relating  to  the  worship 
of  pnmitive  nations.  All  races  of  men  have 
confused  and  hazy  traditions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  their  own  existence 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  in  the 
form  of  stories.  At  first  these  stories  are 
taken  literally;  but  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  they  are  interpreted  alle^rically, 
and  their  absurdities  and  impossibilities  are 
explained  away  as  being  the  poetical  way  of 
stating  familiar  facts.  Almost  all  national 
mythologies  contain  much  that  is  ''silly, 
savage,  and  senseless,'*  and  it  has  been  the 
object  of  philosophers  like  Max  Miiller  and 
Herbert  Spencer  to  account  for  and  explain 
the  contradictions  between  the  honour  paid 
to  mythological  deities  and  heroes  and  the 
abhorrent  deeds  they  are  said  to  have  com- 
mitted. A  certain  resemblance  runs  through 
nearly  all  heathen  mythologies,  as  they 
chiefly  relate  to  the  same  matters— such  as 
how  all  things  came  into  being,  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  the  phenomena  of 
summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  storm 
and  sunshine,  etc.  They  may  be  briefly 
classified  as  follows : — Th4  Mythology  of 
Savage  and  Semi'Savagt  Tribes,  In  it  the 
powers  of  nature  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
very  like  themselves,  allied  to  and  inter- 
changeable with  animals,  and  endowed  with 
magical  powers.  There  is  recognised  a  dual 
principle,  one  of  good  and  another  of  eviL 
Thus  amongst  the  Aborigines  of  Australia 
the  creative  power  is  symbolised  by  the  eagle- 
hawk,  and  the  destructive  by  the  crow. 
Amongst  the  Bushmen  of  Soutii  Africa  an 
insect  takes  the  place  of  a  bird ;  and  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies  the  coyote,  or  prairie- 
dog,  is  the  subject  of  their  myths  of  the 
origin  of  matter.  But  most  savage  tribes 
start  their  mythology  with  taking  for  granted 
the  existence  of  the  earth  or  sea.  They  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  questions  as  to 
the  beginning  of  creation.  With  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  at  one  time  indissolubly  united  in  a 
close  embrace,  and  of  them  were  bom  the 
gods,  who  cut  them  asunder.  But  these  gods 
were  engaged  in  incessant  conflict,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  system  of  mythology. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  myths  of  the 
far  East,  nor  is  it  easy  in  a  short  space  to 
give  much  idea  of  the  different  belief  of 
India  as  contained  in  the  Yedas.  The  philo- 
sophic tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  does  not 
find  much  expression  in  myth  or  legend, 


which  have  found  their  most  perfect  develop- 
ment in  the  poetry  of  Greece.  But  the 
leading  ideas  of  a  creative  power  opposed  by 
a  destroyer  are  to  be  found  in  the  myths  of 
the  East  as  everywhere  else,  but  here  we 
meet  with  the  idea  of  sexual  relationships 
between  the  gods,  which  is  developed  to  such 
an  extreme  in  classical  mytholo^. 

In  Egypt  Osiris  was  worshipped  as  the 
king  and  giver  of  life.  He  was  the  son  of 
Seb,  answering  to  the  Ghreek  Qironus,  or 
Time,  and  was  represented  in  human  form. 
His  great  enemy  was  Typhon,  the  spirit  of 
evil,  who  succeeded  in  killing  him,  and 
scattering  his  remains  over  uie  country. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  adoration  was  the 
sun-god  Ba,  and  each  divinity  was  sym- 
bolised by  certain  animals,  such  as  the  bull, 
the  calf,  ^e  cat;  and  planto,  as  the  tamarisk. 

When  we  come  to  Greece  the  field  is  so 
large  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  summarise 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost  every  natural 
phenomenon  was  associated  with  the  name  of 
a  god,  the  legends  concerning  which  were  in 
many  instances  grossly  obscene.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  the  original  sources  of 
the  stories  that  have  come  down  to.  us  were. 
No  doubt  they  have  been  greatly  disguised 
and  amplified  by  the  imagination  of  their 
narrators. 

In  Scandinavian  mythology  we  meet  with 
Loki,  the  evil  spirit;  and  Odin,  the  all- 
powerful  husband  of  Frigga,  and  fatiier  of 
Baldur.  '*  On  the  whole,  the  Scandinavian 
gods  are  a  society,  on  an  early  human  modd, 
of  beings  indifferently  human,  animal,  and 
divine,  some  of  them  derived  from  elemental 
forces  personified,  holding  sway  over  the 
elements,  and  skilled  in  sorcery." 

The  question  now  arises,  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  all  these  myths! 
Men  in  a  savage  state  accept  them  as  true 
and  undoubted  facts;  nor  to  them  does  it 
appear  at  all  strange  that  a  man  should 
become  a  kangaroo,  a  bear,  a  snake,  or  a 
prairie-dog.  Such  they  imagine  they  were 
oefore  they  became  men,  and  audi  they 
are  likely  to  be  after  they  are  dead.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  or  contradiction  in  the 
ridiculous  stories  they  hear  about  the 
world  around  them,  for,  beyond  the  outward 
resemblance,  they  recoenise  no  difference 
between  themselves  and  the  wild  animals 
they  fear  or  which  fear  them.  But  it  is  very 
different  with  races  that  have  any  pret^oe 
to  civilisation.  Their  prophets  and  teachers 
have  been  obliged  to  account  for  the  absurdity 
of  much  of  their  legendary  m3rthology,  which, 
indeed,  had  its  natural  effect  in  disgusting 
the  more  refined  and  reflective  minds  of 
Greece  and  Home,  and  making  them  sc^tical 
as  to  all  religious  teaching. 

A  very  natural  explanation  was  that  ol 
Euemerus  the  Messenian,  b.c.  316,  who  main- 
tained that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  heroes, 
were  originally  men,  andall  the  talesabout  them 
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only  human  facts,  as  the^  had  been  distorted 
and  exaggerated  by  the  imagination  of  their 
piooB  worshippers.  In  later  times  mythology 
has  been  rooken  of  as  a  disease  of  language. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  maintains  that  in  tiie 
earlifjst  stages  of  society  men  could  only 
speak  of  what  they  saw  under  personid 
dedgnalions.  Thus  the  sun  would  be  to 
them  the  Shining  One,  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Burning  (hie,  and  as  the  shining  of  the  sun 
follows  the  dissipation  of  tiie  cola  and  dark- 
ness of  ni^t  they  would  describe  the  process 
as  the  Shining  One  following  the  Burning 
One,  which  gradually  ^ve  rise  to  the  legend 
of  Apollo,  the  Qod  of  Light,  pursuing  Daphne, 
who  forthwith  became  a  tree  called  Daphne, 
from  its  property  of  being  easy  to  bum.  In 
course  of  time  the  original  meaning  of  the 
words  used  would  fade  away  from  the  recol- 
lection of  those  using  them,  and  remain  only 
as  proper  names,  so  that  what  was  originally 
understood  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  sucn 
as  the  sunshine  following  the  dawn  of  day, 
would  become  a  romantic  story  of  an  amorous 
god  pursuing  a  coy  and  fugitive  maiden,  who 
ayoided  his  embrace  when  overtaken  by  being 
ehanfi^ed  into  a  laurel-tree.  With  great  re- 
search and  detail  Max  MiiUer  endeavours  to 
establish  his  theory,  pointing  out  the  close 
relationship  existing  between  the  names  which 
in  every  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family 
of  languages  denote  the  oifferent  subjects  of 
m3rthoTogical  lore.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  seek  such  an  orig^  for  mythology.  To 
the  mind  of  childhood  the  idea  of  personality 
comes  naturally.  The  child  does  not  inquire 
doeely  into  the  cause  and  origin  of  what 
passes  around  it.  The  storm^  &e  sunshine, 
the  thunder,  the  rain  are  to  its  imaginative 
nature  sufficiently  explained  as  being  the  acts 
of  a  personal  being,  and  savage  tribes  are  but 
diildren  of  a  larger  growth.  And  what  at 
first  is  to  them  a  plam  way  of  stating  facts 
remains  in  later  stages  of  mental  growth  a 
poetical  representation  of  them.  You  say  to 
a  child,  as  it  trembles  at  the  sound  of  the 
thuiuier,  **  That  is  the  voice  of  God,'*  and  the 
child  believee  it  to  be  so  in  a  plain  and  literal 
sense.  But  when  it  grows  up  it  uses  the 
same  language,  towhi<m,  however,  it  attaches 
a  poeticu  or  figtmttive  meaning.  Neither 
children  nor  uncivilised  races  can  understand 
any  phenomena  unassodated  with  personal 
action.  If  anything  happens,  some  one  must 
haye  caused  it.  If  the  sun  rides  through  the 
sky.  Phaeton  is  driving  his  bumiu^  chariot :  if 
the  Hghtnings  flash  overhead,  Jupiter  is  hurl- 
ing hu  thumlerbolts.  Thus  the  earliest  myths 
are  those  relating  to  physical  events.  After 
them  come  myths  relating  to  ethics.  They 
abound  amongst  all  races,  and  are  exempliOed 
by  sach  legends  as  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  many  others 
familiar  to  us  as  nursery  tales.  Then  come 
historical  myths,  which  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  gather  fresh  details  as  they  pass 


from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  stories  of  Hercules 
amongst  the  classics,  and  of  Arthur  in  our 
own  literature,  are  illustrations  of  these. 
Around  a  nucleus  of  actual  fact  gathers  an 
accretion  of  fable. 

But  myth  should  not  be  confounded  with 
allegory.  They  belong  to  different  stages 
of  social  life,  and  are  the  results  of  different 
processes  of  mental  working.  Myth  is  only 
possible  in  the  infancy  of  a  race,  allegory 
demands  considerable  mental  development  for 
its  conception.  M3rth  is  the  outcome  of  the 
imconsdous  action  of  the  general  mind  of  a 
whole  people,  allegory  the  result  of  a  conscious 
and  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  on 
the  part  of  an  mdividual.  It  must  have  an 
object,  myth  has  none.  Allegory  is  meant  to 
accomplish  something  yet  to  be  done,  myth 
to  explain  something  already  in  being. 

The  chief  subjects  of  myth,  then,  amongst 
all  nations  are :  the  origin  of  the  world,  tiie 
origin  of  man,  sun  and  moon  myths,  death, 
and  heroes ;  but  all  these  have  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  many  books,  for  at  present  there 
exists  no  one  trustworthy  work  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  comparative  mythology. 


H  or  M. — The  letters  used  to  represent 
the  child^s  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  **  What  is  your  name  P" 
Many  explanations  are  given  of  the  meaning 
of  these  letters ;  some  say  that  they  stand  for 
typical  Christian  names,  **  Nicholas  or  Mary," 
others  that  they  are  a  corruption  of  *'  N.  or 
NN.,"  from  the  Latin  Nomen  or  Nomina, 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  before  the 
sixteenth  century  no  one  received  two  names  at 
baptism,  and  therefore  Nomina  would  be  ont 
of  place.  It  has  been  suggested  that  **  N.  or 
M. "  is  a  misprint  for  Nom.  In  the  marriage 
service  N.  is  the  only  letter  used  to  represent 
the  names  of  both  parties. 

Hag'sHead  Consecration.  [Pabkbk.] 

Vamo. — It  has  been  the  custom  from 
very  early  times  to  give  the  Christian  name 
at  baptism,  probably  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  who  named  their  child- 
ren at  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.  It  was 
usual  also  among  the  heathens  to  give  their 
children  names  on  the  day  when  &ey  were 
cleansed  by  lustration  from  natural  pollution, 
and  which  was  called  "Dies  Nominalis." 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  works  of  early 
Christian  writers  to  show  that  the  Christians 
had  adopted  the  practice,  nor  does  the  New 
Testament  give  any  authority  for  it,  but 
many  instances  are  known  of  cases  where  new 
names  were  g^ven  at  baptism,  though  many 
persons  retained  names  which  they  had  re- 
ceived before.    It  was  usual  in  early  times 
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that  Christian  names  should  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  or  have  reference  to  the  Christian 
rehgion. 

Names  of  Bai^roaeh.  —  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Christians  have  received  nick- 
names, or  names  of  reproach,  from  their  enemies. 
l*he  chief  of  these  were  [1]  JNoMarenetf  a  name 
given  them  by  the  Jews,  which  was  adopted 
afterwards  by  a  sect  who  kept  up  the  Mosaical 
rjeremonies  with  the  Chnsdan  rites.  [2] 
7alilMn$y  a  term  always  used  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  when  speaking  of  the  Christians.  [3] 
AtheisUy  because  they  derided  the  worship  of 
the  heathen  gods,  and  worshipped  none  that 
could  be  represented  by  art.  [4]  Oreekt  and 
Impo$tor$,  St.  Jerome  tells  us  tliat  Christians 
in  the  streets  were  greeted  by  this  epithet. 
Some  say  that  they  were  called  Greeks 
because  of  the  proverbial  falseness  of  that 
nation,  and  some  because  the  Christian 
philosophers  wore  the  Greek  habit.  [5] 
Magieiana.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his 
followers  were  frequently  ascribed  to  sorcery, 
and  Celsus  and  others  said  that  He  had 
studied  magic  in  Egypt.  Also  the  endurance 
shown  by  the  martyrs  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  [6]  SibyUi»t9y  so  called  by  Celsus 
from  the  use  by  the  Christians  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  [7]  Biothanatiy  or  self-murderers. 
[Parabolani  and  Despbrati.]  These  names 
were  given  to  them  from  their  readiness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  [8]  Sannentarii  and  Hemaxiiy  from 
the  faggots  [sarmmta]  with  which  they 
were  burnt  and  stakes  [aemaxit]  to  which 
they  were  tied.  [9]  CrueieUt,,  or  cross- wor- 
shippers, and  AsiNA&ii,  or  ass  worshippers, 
probably  from  the  lowliness  of  the  Redeemer's 
earthly  state.  Scrawled  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  was  found  a  crucified  fig^ure  with  an 
ass's  head,  underneath  which  was  written, 
"  This  is  the  Christian's  God."  [10]  Flau- 
Hnians.  They  were  so  called  by  Celsus  as  a 
ridicule  upon  the  poverty  and  simi>licity  of 
most  of  the  early  Christians,  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  resemble  Plautus,  who  was 
said,  in  a  time  of  famine,  to  work  for  a  baker. 

The  orthodox  Christians  often  also  received 
names  of  ridicule  from  the  heretics.  Thus 
the  Novatians  called  them  ComelimUy  because 
they  sided  with  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Borne, 
against  Novatianns ;  and  also  Apoitattoa^  Capu 
toUrUf  and  SynedHam^  because  they  agreed  to 
receive  back  penitent  Apostates  and  those 
who  had  sacrificed  in  the  Capitol  into  their 
communion.  The  HontaniBts  called  them 
Psyehieiy  «  carnal,"  as  opposed  to  themselves, 
who  were  spiritual;  the  Millenarians,  AIU» 
gor%9t$y  for  looking  upon  the  prophecy 
of  a  thousand  years  as  allegorical ;  the 
Aetians,  Chronita,  because  their  religion  was 
said  to  be  temporary ;  the  ManichflRaifis,  Sim- 
p/toM,  or  idiots;  theApollinarians,^f»/Aropo/a- 
tra^  or  man-worshippers ;  and  the  Origenists 
FhilosaretB,  ^'loveis  of  the  flesh." 


Vaates,  Edict  of,  issued  by  Henry  I V. 
of  France  in  1598,  secured  to  the  Huguenots 
religious  toleration  so  far  as  freedom  of  con- 
science went,  but  they  were  allowed  their  own 
worship  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
were  obliged  to  observe  the  festivals  and 
fasts  of  the  Boman  CaUiolic  Church.  Louis 
Xiy.,at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  no  Protestants  left  in  Franoe; 
notwithstanding  which,  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
fierce  persecutions  which  they  underwent. 
Their  ministers  were  expelled,  their  schools 
closed,  and  dragoons  were  quartered  among 
them  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  means  short 
of  murder.     [Huguenots.] 

Narthex. — ^The  antechapel  of  an  ancient 
Church  in  which  the  catechumens  and  "  the 
hearers,"  or  the  second  order  of  penitents,  were 
placed.  In  some  churches  an  outside  corridor 
or  cloister  was  called  the  exterior  narthex,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  "mourners"  or  those 
penitents  who  were  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
penance. 

NataliSy    Alexamdsb.     [Nobl,    Alex- 

AMDSa.] 

Natatoria   or   NatatoriunL. —  ThB 

ancient  name  for  a  baptismal  font  or  "baptis- 
tery. 

Vativily  of  the  Blessed  Virgiiu 

— One  of  the  black  letter  days  of  the  Church 
Calendar,  Sept.  8th.  The  first  record  of  its 
observance  is  in  687,  when  Pope  Sergius  L 
placed  the  Nativity  among  the  festival  kept 
m  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  was 
afterwards  put  into  the  martyrologies,  and 
into  Gregory  the  Great's  Sacramentary.  The 
Greeks  and  Eastern  Christians  did  not  begin 
to  keep  it  until  the  twelfth  century,  but  now 
do  so  with  great  solemnity. 

Natural  Laws,  or  laws  of  Nature,  are 
simply  statements  of  the  orderly  condition  of 
things  in  nature.  They  state  what  is  found 
in  nature  by  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
observers.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  speci- 
mens of  air  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
have  possessed  about  the  same  weight ;  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  air  everywhere  has 
weight,  and  this  is  caUed  a  law  of  nature. 
Again,  Newton  observed  that  bodies  fall  to 
to  the  ground  at  a  certain  rate,  and  from  tins 
and  many  like  observations  flowed  the  giest 
law  of  gravitation,  another  law  of  nattue; 
and  from  this  again  three  others,  the  three 
laws  of  motion.  Sometimes  the  term  Law  of 
Nature  is  applied  to  the  condition  whidi  is 
observed  when  several  simple  laws  of  nature 
act  together ;  thus  Darwin  noticed  that  those 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which  could  live 
and  thrive  on  the  plainest  food,  which  could 
get  their  food  most  easily,  and  whidi  could 
withstand  the  accidents  of  weather,  and  of 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  with  the  least 
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harm,  would,  in  the  long  run,  overpower  and 
exterminate  lees  hardy  species,  and  this,  the 
**  survival  of  the  fittest,*'  is  sometimes  called 
a  lav  of  nature.  As  an  illustration : — ^it  has 
been  found  that  the  common  English  fly, 
because  it  is  more  thrifty  and  less  dependent 
on  surrounding  circumstances,  will,  in  time, 
exterminate  ti^e  great  blue-bottle  of  New 
Zealand.  The  laws  of  nature,  collectively, 
are,  briefly,  then,  the  fewest  and  simplest 
assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  whole 
existing  order  of  nature  would  result. 

The  farther  that  scientific  research  is  carried 
tiie  more  exactly  is  this  **  reign  of  law"  found 
to  prevail,  so  that  we  never  look  for  any 
deviations  from  laws  of  nature :  given  cer- 
tain conditions,  we  know  that  they  will  be 
followed  by  certain  other  conditions;  the 
former  we  call  eaute,  the  latter,  efeet. 

To  these  laws  of  nature  there  are,  in 
Quistian  doctrine,  apparently  two  great 
daases  of  exceptions — miraelet  and  the  r^ults 
of  pra/^er.  Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  questions  —  Can  we  believe  in 
miracles,  which  seem  to  contradict  these 
laws?  Oan  we  believe  that  prayer  wiU 
nrodnce  any  effect,  when  everything  is  regu- 
Uted  by  law  P  The  Deist,  who  believes  ti^t 
God  created  the  universe  and  arranged  it 
ooce  for  all,  but  does  not  now  interfere  in 
its  concerns,  would  say  that  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  as  we  caU  them,  are  the  expression 
of  God's  mind  and  will,  and  that  hence  any 
interference  with  them,  such  as  a  miracle 
joppoees,  is  impossible.  The  world,  like  a 
vast  and  perfect  clock,  has  been  wound  up 
onoe  for  all,  and  not  the  slightest  deviation 
in  its  working  is  to  be  looked  for.  But 
how  stands  the  case  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  beneficent  rule  of  a  Personal  God, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works  P 
[The  general  question  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  articles 
MiBACLES  and  Rb^urrbction.]  In  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  should  be  remembered  that  sin  is 
always  represented  as  having  brought  misery 
and  disorder  into  the  fair  order  of  nature, 
whilst  the  effect  of  nearly  aU  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible  was  to  relieve  misery 
or  to  restore  some  degree  of  order.  Again, 
many  miracles  were  but  extensions  or  intensi- 
fications of  natural  occurrences,  e^,  some  of 
the  '*  plagues  "  of  Egypt — ^the  flies,  the  frogs, 
the  locusts — and  even  our  Lord's  miracles  of 
healing.  We  cannot,  then,  regard  them  as 
ctmtrary  to  nature.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
way  ol  looking  at  miracles  in  regard  to 
nataral  laws,  is  to  compare  them  with  our 
own  ordinary  power  of  modifying  the  effects 
of  those  laws.  We  cannot  violate  these, 
but  we  can  control,  or  alter  the  direction 
of  the  action  of  many  of  them  at  pleasure; 
thua,  a  baU  thrown  into  the  air  would,  by  the 
law  of  gravitation,  faU  to  the  earth,  but  we 
can  arr^  the  action  of  the  law  by  catching 


the  ball  in  our  hands,  and,  against  the  same  law, 
we  can  throw  it  up  into  the  air  again.  No 
law  has  been  *'  violated ; "  intelligent  will  has 
merely  brought  other  forces  into  play,  which 
have  temporarily  suspended  the  most  conspicu- 
ous effect  of  the  law  of  gravity.  Much  of  our 
life,  as  animals,  is  consumed  in  struggling 
against  and  modifying  laws  of  nature,  which 
would,  left  to  themselves,  work  our  death. 
Thus,  we  clothe  our  bodies  to  prevent  that 
continual  radiation  of  heat  which,  in  winter 
at  least,  would  be  fatal  to  life.  Now,  in  our 
case  the  interference  is  exactly  known  ;  but  if 
God  should  see  fit  to  suspend  or  counteract 
laws  of  nature,  though  He  might  employ 
means  or  other  laws  in  a  similar  way,  the 
means  being  unknown  to  us,  what  we  call 
miracles  would  be  produced.  Such  considera- 
tions may  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the 
mistake  of  looking  upon  miracles  as  violent 
interruptions  to  the  course  of  nature.  But 
whether  God  actually  has  thus  modified  and 
controlled  the  laws  of  nature  is,  of  course,  a 
different  inquiry,  and  in  the  present  day  the 
question  of  the  reality  of  miracles  practically 
centres  in  the  ^n^^atest  of  them,  the  Resur- 
rection of  Chnst.  Accepting  this,  as  the 
Church  does,  all  the  others  naturally  follow. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
Prayer,  since  answers  to  many  prayers  must 
be  of  a  miraculous  nature — special  provi- 
dences, as  they  are  called.  If  we  can  so 
much  control  and  modify  the  action  of  natural 
laws,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  God  ?  But  the 
question  is,  IFiU  God  thus  interfere  at  our 
request?  Soipe  reply,  No.  God  has  fore- 
ordained everything ;  and  to  suppose  that  He 
would  make  any  change  because  we  asked 
Him,  would  be  to  admit  that  His  arrange- 
ments were  faulty  and  needed  amendment; 
prayer,  therefore,  can  only  be  useful  to  the 
one  who  prays  by  making  him  dwell  on  the 
goodness  of  God,  arousing  his  faith,  etc.  It 
may,  however,  be  replied  that  although  God 
foresees  all  things.  He  has  yet  given  us  free- 
will, and  has  made  us  responsible  for  the 
use  of  our  wiUs,  so  that,  in  a  manner  never 
explained  to  us,  we  have  the  ordering  of  our 
lives  and  conduct  largely  in  our  own  hands, 
and  that  hence  there  must  be  room  for  prayer 
in  the  providential  arrangements  of  God. 
Besides  this,  the  promises  that  prayer  shall 
be  heard  and  answered  are  so  emphatic  and 
so  varied  [Matt.  vii.  7,  8 ;  Jas.  i.  5 ;  1  John 
V.  14,  16],  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  God 
desires  us  to  pray  in  the  full  belief  that, 
under  the  conditions  He  layt  down,  we  shall  ob- 
tain our  requests.  [Prayer.]  One  condition 
of  rightful  prayer  is  that  we  should  not  put 
any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment ; 
indeed,  we  ourselves  are  to  further  it  as  far  as 
we  can.  It  foUows  from  this  that  we  cannot 
expect  an  answer  to  our  prayer  if  we  are  wil- 
fully doing  that  which  would  make  our  desire 
impossible  by  a  law  of  nature;  for  instance, 
natural  laws  tell  us  that  a  few  grains  of  arseniu 
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will  destroy  life:  it  would  then  be  dearly 
useless  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  death  li 
we  deliberately  took  what  we  knew  to  be  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  poison.  Ag^ain,  it  would  be 
improper,  and  probably  useless,  to  pra^  for 
protection  when  amongst  the  sufferers  in  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  if,  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  precautions  to  be  used  (t.^.  the 
natural  laws  of  the  disease),  we  yet  neglected 
them  all  when  we  might  have  observed  them. 
God  expects  us  to  &ow  our  faith  by  using 
the  reason  He  has  given  ua,  and  conforming, 
as  &r  as  we  know  them,  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  general  expreition  of  His 
will,  and  therefore  to  be  obeyed. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises  with  re- 
gard to  Natural  Law:  Have  we  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  laws  of  nature  rule  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world, 
or  do  they  cease  to  have  effect  at  the  boundary 
line  of  Matter  and  Spirit?  From  time  to 
time  analogies  have  been  traced  between 
natural  laws  and  spiritual  laws,  but  Professor 
Drummond,  in  a  remarkable  book.  Natural 
law  in  the  Spiritual  Worldy  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion that  spiritual  laws  are  the  $ame  laws  as 
natural  laws ;  that  the  spiritual  world  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  like  principle  to  the  natural 
world,  and  that  it  is  under  a  like  govern- 
mental scheme.  One  example  of  Professor 
Drummond's  method  must  suffice.  Numerous 
and  exact  experiments  have  conclusively 
proved  that  life  can  only  originate  from  pre- 
existing life;  that  under  no  conditions  can 
particles  of  dead  matter,  whether  organised 
or  not,  acquire  life  by  themselves.  This 
fact  of  life  only  from  life  is  known  as  the 
Law  of  Biogenesis  in  the  natural  world.  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  maintains  that  the  same 
law  holds  good  in  the  spiritual  world.  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again.  .  .  .  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  That  which 
it  bom  of  the  Jleeh  ie  Jleeh,  and  that  which 
it  bom  of  the  Spirit  ie  epirit  [John  iii.  3,  6,  6], 
As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual  world, 
there  is  life  only  from  life.  The  general  ar- 
gument is  very  interesting,  and  the  analogies 
suggested  are  in  many  points  striking,  and  in 
some  cases  seem  of  real  value ;  but  as  a  whole 
the  contention  not  only  does  not  seem  to  be 
made  out,  but  verv  weighty  reasons  have  been 
advanced,  both  from  science  and  theology, 
against  Professor  Drummond's  cardinal  con- 
clusion. 

Natural  Theology.— The  belief  con- 
cerning the  existence  and  the  character  of 
Grod  which  we  derive  from  our  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Thus  Paley, 
in  his  work  bearing  this  title,  argues  for  the 
belief  [1]  in  design,  i.e,  in  an  intelligent 
Creator ;  and  [2]  in  the  goodnees  of  the  Creator, 
judging  from  the  arrangements  observable  in 
the  Creation  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  creatures.    [God.] 


Navo. — In  modem  churches,  the  central 
division  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  aisles  on  either  side.  In 
ancient  churches,  the  central  portion  as  distin- 
guished from  the  narthex  or  antechapel  at  the 
end,  and  the  bema  or  chancel  at  the  other.  It 
was  occupied  by  those  worshippers  who  were 
in  full  coounumon  with  the  Church,  and  also 
by  the  penitents  of  the  third  and  foorth 
grades.  In  it  stood  the  ambo,  or  reading 
desk. 

Naylor,  Jambs,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire. 
After  serving  as  quartermaster  for  some  time 
in  Cohmel  LsutnWt's  regiment,  he  quitted 
the  army  and  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  but  became  **  exalted  with  stnnge 
imaginations."  Thus  he  rode  into  Bristol  in 
1656,  a  man  and  a  woman  holding  his  horse 
by  the  reins,  and  some  others  following  after 
and  singing  the  Tersanctus.  The  magistrates 
of  Bristol  seized  and  sent  him  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  tried  and  condemned  him,  as  a 
blasphemer  and  seducer  of  the  people,  to  have 
his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  to  be  marked 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B  to  signify  a 
blasphemer,  then  to  be  carried  back  to  Bhatol, 
where  he  should  make  his  entry  on  horBe- 
back  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  then  to  be 
cast  into  prison  for  the  remainder  of  hisdaji. 
The  Quakers  disowned  him,  and  condemned 
his  extravagances;  but  afterwards,  on  his 
making  a  public  recantation,  he  was  received 
a^ain  mto  their  society,  and  having  gained 
his  freedom,  he  publicly  preached  among  them 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  England  ontil 
his  death  in  1660.     [F&ibmds.] 

Nealf  Dakisl,  a  Dissenting  minister  and 
author,  was  bom  in  London,  Dec  14th,  1678. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School, 
and  in  1700  went  to  Holland,  where  he  studied 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton, 
pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1706.    He  died  at  Bath  in  1743. 

Neal*s  first  work  was  a  Hietory  of  New 
England,  which  was  very  favourably  received 
in  America;  but  the  book  for  which  he  is 
known  is  a  Rietory  of  the  Utritsms,  puUidied 
in  4  vols.  1732-8. 

VealOf  John  Mason,  D.D.,  a  learned  eccle- 
siastical historian,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish hymn  writers  [b.  1818,  d.  1866.]  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  1S41; 
a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  Warden 
of  SackN-ille  College,  East  Grinstead,  and 
received  no  further  preferment.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Ritualist  Party  in  the  Chnrch, 
and  this  brought  him  not  only  under  popular 
dislike,  but  imder  the  displeasure  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  for  fourteen  years 
would  not  allow  him  to  officiate  in  the  pariah 
churches  of   his   diocese.    But   he  was  a 
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courageous  and  very  earnest  man,  and  la- 
boured humbly  and  indefatigably  at  his  desk, 
as  well  as  in  his  hospital.  The  East  Grin- 
stead  Sisterhood,  which  took  the  lead  in  fur- 
nishing nurses  to  the  sick,  was  founded  by 
him.  His  greatest  work  is  his  History  of  the 
EoMtem  Chureh,  a  book  of  wonderful  learning 
and  interest,  though  it  is  incomplete.  The 
completed  portion  comprises  a  very  elaborate 
account  of  the  Liturgies  and  Ritual  of  the 
^ast,  and  the  History  of  the  Patriarchates  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Another  specialty 
of  Dr.  Neale's  authorship  is  his  numerous 
books  for  children ;  Triumphs  of  the  CrosSf 
Taies  of  Christian  Heroism^  etc.  etc.,  a  col- 
lection for  the  most  part  of  legeoids  of 
early  Christian  martyrdonis,  all  marked  by 
a  wonderful  charm  of  style,  though  the 
stcoies,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  to  be-  re- 
gurded  more  as  legends  than  as  sound  history. 
His  hymns  are  kaown  far  and  wide.  Pro- 
bably the  best  known  are  those  translated 
from  the  rhythm  of  St.  Bernard  of  Morlaix, 
**  Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  *'  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,* '  etc.  Scarcely  less  popular  are  those 
from  Eastern  sources,'*  Art  thou  weary  P  "  '*  The 
day  is  past  and  over."  In  conjunction  with 
the  Bey.  T.  Helmore,  Dr.  Neale  published  Ths 
Hymnal  Jfoted,  a  systematic  tranialation  of  the 
hymns  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  which 
Mr.  Helmore  supplied  the  music  f^m  ancient 
Boorcee.  The  book  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent superseded  by  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem  and  other  works  which  used  the  best 
of  Dr.  Neale's  hymns.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  has  an  autograph  letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  gives  a  general  leave  to  use  any 
copyright  hymns  of  his  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Hymns 
and  Authors  in  any  collection  of  the  present 
day  will  show  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to 
him.  Other  works  of  his  are  I%e  Moral  Con» 
tmdanee  of  St.  Antony  of  Fadua  (d,  collection 
of  texts  arranged  for  sermons,  mostly  involv- 
ing a  large  amount  of  mystical  interpretation), 
a  History  of  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland, 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  all  more  or  lees 
mystical,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Fsahns  of 
the  same  character.  Whatever  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  it 
will  always  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
knew  him  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
remarkable  learning,  but  also  one  of  humility, 
of  nnselfiahneBS,  and  of  saintliness, 

ITeaader,  Johann  August  Wilhblm,  a 
great  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at 
Gottingen  in  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  pedlar,  and  bore  the  name  of  David 
HendeL  His  mother  was  a  relative  of  the 
celebrated  philosopher  Mendelssohn.  David's 
early  youth  was  spent  at  Hamburg,  to  which 
his  mother,  having  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  had  removed.  He  entered  the 
college,  where  he  soon  attracted  notice  by  his 
indoBtry  and  talent,  and  the  influence   of 


friends  that  he  made  there  inclined  him  towards 
Christianity.  This  inclination  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Discourses  of  Religion^  first  published 
in  1806,  and  in  that  year  he  was  baptised 
by  the  name  of  Neander  [Gr.  **  a  new  man  '*]. 
Just  before  his  baptism  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  religion,  which,  though,  rough  and  con- 
taining some  errors,  is  characteristic  of  him, 
and  declares  his  intention  of  consecrating 
himself  to  God.  He  removed  to  Halle,  where 
he  studied  under  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  acknowledged  himself  to  be  in- 
debted, though  they  dmered  in  some  points, 
Neander  being  more  positive  and  realiiBtic  in 
his  views,  and  laying  more  stress  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  sin  as  a  free  act  and  on  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  After  the  French  victory 
at  Jena  the  University  of  Halle  was  shut  up, 
and  Neander  arrived  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  imder  Planck  and  Heeren.  It  was 
here  that  he  determined  to  become  a  Church 
historian.  After  a  short  stay  in  Hamburg  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1811,  he  took 
up  his  residence  as  a  Privat  Docent,  and 
wrote  a  Curriculum  Vita  and  De  Fidei  Gnoseos' 
que  Idea  secundum  Clem,  Alex.  On  account  of 
his  monograph,  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his 
Times,  he  was  called  to  the  newly-estab- 
lished University  of  Berlin  as  Professor  of 
Church  History,  and  worked  there  in  con- 
junction with  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
Marheineke,  and  other  famous  men.  He 
continued  at  Berlin  lecturing  and  writing, 
and  produced  here  his  most  famous  works. 
Between  1818  and  1826  appeared  works  of 
his  on  the  Gnostics,  A  LUe  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  Tertullian  and  his  Writings,  etc. 
But  these  were  only  preparatory  works  to  his 
great  history,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes 
between  1825  and  1845,  Universal  History  of 
the  Christian  Meligion  and  Church.  His  Life 
of  Jesus  in  its  Historical  Relations  was  written 
to  refute  the  celebrated  work  of  Strauss. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Neander  was  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  and  he  was  complete  master 
of  his  subject.  His  theology  cannot  be  called 
entirely  orthodox,  especially  on  the  subjects 
of  inspiration,  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  he  was  deeply 

Sious  and  reverent.  His  merit  as  a  Church 
istorian  is  that  he  struck  out  in  an  entirely 
different  line  to  his  predecessors.  They  had 
belonged  to  the  pragmatic  school,  who  looked 
on  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine ;  while 
he,  in  his  very  first  work,  instead  of  merely 
discussing  facts,  brought  out  the  hidden  life 
of  Christianity,  realising  throughout  the  pre- 
sence of  its  Master  and  Leader.  His  idea  of 
Church  history  is  ably  put  forth  in  the  intro- 
duction. **  We  look  upon  Christianity  not  as 
a  system  bom  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man*s 
nature,  but  as  a  power  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  in  that  heaven  which  has  opened 
itself  to  a  hostile  world — a  world  which  in  its 
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esBence,  as  well  as  in  its  origin,  is  exalted 
high  aboye  all  that  man  can  create  with  his 
own  powers,  and  which  was  designed  to  im- 
part to  him  new  life,  and  transform  him  in 
his  innermost  nature.'* 

He  was  also  very  apt  in  bringing  out  the 
individualities  of  those  of  whom  he  was 
writing  and  allowing  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, without  mentioning  his  own  feelings 
or  opinions.  This,  however,  sometimes  leid 
him  into  the  error  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
individual  Christians  instead  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  of  regarding  Christianity  as 
a  succession  of  famous  men.  Another  fault 
is  in  his  style,  which  was  too  diffuse  and 
monotonous,  and  his  ignorance  on  political 
and  aesthetic  matters  lessens  the  value  of  his 
discussions  on  Church  government  and  sacred 
art.  In  his  anxiety  not  to  be  too  severe  on 
heretics,  he  sometimes  does  injustice  to  the 
sealous  opponents  of  sects.  But  in  spite  of 
these  defects  his  work  may  be  &irly  called 
what  he  said  Church  history  ought  to  be — 
"  A  living  witness  for  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity,  a  school  of  Christian  experience, 
a  voice  of  edification,  instruction,  and  warn- 
ing, sounding  through  all  ages,  for  all  who 
are  disposed  to  hear." 

Necessary  Doctrine  and  Smdi- 
tion  for  any  Christian  Man.— A  book 
which  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  King  and  Convocation  in  1543.  To  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  predecessor,  the  Institution 
0fa  Christian  Man,  which  was  commonly  called 
"The  Bishop*s  Book,"  it  received  the  name 
of  "  The  King's  Book."  Henry  Vlll.  took  a 
considerable  part  in  the  work  of  The  Necessary 
Doctrine,  which  is  full  of  traces  of  Gardiner's 
influence  over  him  at  the  time  of  writing. 
For  instance,  the  preface,  which  is  probably 
the  King's  work,  forbade  any  \inder  the  rank 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  read  the  English 
Bible  under  penalty  of  a  month's  imprison- 
ment for  each  offence. 

Necessitarians   or  Necessarians 

[also  termed  Fatalists]. — Those  who  believe 
that  all  things  happen  of  necessity,  or  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws.  This  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
connected  with  that  most  profound  mystery, 
the  orig^  of  evil,  and  hence  deep  thinkers  in 
all  a^  have  occupied  their  minds  with  this 
question.  Necessitarians  may  be  divided 
into:--[l]  Those,  like  the  Materialists  and 
Positivists,  who  believe  that  in  nature  things 
could  not  po8sibly  be  otherwise  than  they  are, 
and  therefore  that  even  the  will  of  Grod  is  not 
free  to  alter  or  control  them.  [2]  Those 
who  hold  that  man's  will  is  not  fi^  to  con- 
trol his  actions,  but  that  he  chooses  according 
to  fixed  laws  of  his  Creator.  The  leading 
writer  among  modern  Necessitarians  was 
Hobbes,  who  argued  that  every  act  of  man's 
choice  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  causes,  God 
being  the  First  Cause ;  and  that  if  we  could 
see  the  connection  of  these  causes,  we  should, 


as  Gkxi  does,  see  and  know  that  man,  in 
eveiything,  acts  of  necessity.  Another  writer 
of  this  school  was  Leibnitz,  who  grounded  hi& 
optimist  doctrine  of  Necessity  on  his  theory 
of  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  Anthony 
Collins  argued  in  favour  of  Necessity,  on 
the  ground  that  all  our  actions  are  con- 
trolled by  some  force  external  to  ooisdves. 
Locke  also  held  similar  opinions.  Bat  the 
two  most  widely  read  writers  on  Necewty 
were  Dr.  Priestley  [A.  1733,  d.  1804]  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  [*.  1703,  d,  1758],  Pre- 
sident  of  Princeton  College,  U.S.  The  former, 
who  was  a  Materialist,  adopted  the  views  of 
Spinoza,  and  concluded  from  them  that  mo- 
tives act  upon  the  mind  as  weights  in  the 
scale,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  man 
will  always  act  in  the  same  way,  his  mind 
being  as  incapable  of  overcoming  the  motives 
or  inducements  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  the 
scale  has  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  weighti 
cast  into  it.  President  Edwards  wrote  two 
treatises  on  this  subject,  entitled  Ah  Enqmry 
into  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  and  on  The 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  He  argues  that  a 
man  may  resist  a  certain  amount  of  opposition 
to  his  will,  but  that  Ms  power  of  resistance  is 
limited,  and  that  under  certain  oonditions  the 
will  is  powerless  to  resist  This  he  caUs  moral 
necessity.  He  argued,  too,  that  Qod^s  fore- 
knowledge is  inconsistent  with  an  absence  of 
necessity  in  man's  choice.  The  Unitarians 
and  Rationalists  are  credited  with  extensively 
holding  strong  views  in  favour  of  NeoeBsity. 

Necrology  [Gr.  neerosy  **  dead,"  and  hgts, 
**  a  discourse  '*J. — ^A  collection  of  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  deceased  persons,  pub- 
lished soon  after  their  death.  Also  a  list  of 
the  deceased  members  or  benefactors  of  any 
religious  community. 

Necromancy  [Or.  nekros,  «  dead,"  and 
manteia,  "  divination  "]. — The  art  of  revealing 
future  events  by  conversing  with  the  dead. 
It  originated  in  the  East,  and  amongst  the 
Greeks  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Orpheus.  Thessalv  was  the  chief  place 
where  it  was  practised,  and  it  was  connected 
there  with  many  horrible  rites.  A  distinct 
class  of  people  called  Pisyehagogoi,  "  evokers  of 
spirits,'*  made  it  their  profession.  Its  practice 
is  condemned  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  we 
have  a  singular  instance  of  it  in  the  story  of 
the  witch  of  Endor.  With  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  Constantino,  necromancv 
was  strictly  forbidden.  It  is  still  practised 
by  some  of  the  negro  tribes  in  Western 
Africa.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  foimd  in  old 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  poems.  In  our 
own  days,  some  persons  in  the  United  State*, 
calling  themselves  spirituaOstSf  pretend  by 
table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  spirit- world, 

Nectarins.— Successor  of  Gregorjr  Nari- 
anzen  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  381, 
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and  predeoewor  of  St.  Ghryaoetom.  He 
guvemed  the  Church  with  great  piety  and 
moderation.  Since  the  Novatian  heresies 
there  had  been  a  special  penitential  priest  to 
receive  the  confessions  of  those  who  had 
sinned  deeply  after  baptism,  but  several 
abuses  had  stepped  in,  and  Neotarius  abolished 
them. 

VoctarilUly  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  from 
1660-72,  wrote  a  preface  to  Mogila^s  Con- 
fession in  1662,  a  declaration  agamst  Rome, 
and  a  Greek  treatise  against  me  theses  on 
Papal  Supremacy,  published  in  Palestine  to 
convert  the  Greeks  to  the  Romish  Church. 

Neft  Fblix  [b,  1798,  d.  1829],  was  a 
native  of  Greneva,  who  was  trained  as  a  soldier 
till  he  was  converted  during  the  religious 
revival  of  his  native  city,  and  having  been 
ordained  in  London,  in  1823,  went  to  the 
Hautee-Alpes,  where  he  preached  to  the 
Waldensee,  who  had  greatly  degenerated  in 
faith  and  morals.  His  life  was  a  very  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  one,  and  his  labours  were 
much  blessed. 

VelflOlly  Robert. — One  of  the  large  and 
goodly  list  of  English  laymen  who  have  done 
noble  service  to  the  Church  by  their  example 
and  writings.  He  was  bom  in  London,  1656, 
^;raduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
m  1680  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  intimate  with  Halley,  with 
whom  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
spent  his  life  chiefly  in  writing.  He  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King 
William,  and  remained  a  Nonjuror  till  1709. 
He  died  at  Kensington,  Jan.  16th,  1716, 
leaving  much  monev  for  the  poor.  His  chief 
woiks  are — Life  of  Bishop  Bull;  Fraetiee  of 
True  Devotion  ;  Compamon  for  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  still 
the  b^  book  on  the  subject;  The  Life  and 
WrUings  of  WiUiam  Kettlewell ;  Letters  to 
Dr,  Clarke  on  the  Trinity;  and  The  Whole 
Duty  of  a  Christian. 

Neology.    [Rationalism.] 

Naonomiaaa  [Gr.  neos,  '<new,"  and 
mmos,  **  law**]. — The  name  applied  to  the  views 
of  some  teachiers  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  asserted  that  the  old  Law  was 
entirely  abolished,  and  that  Christianity  was 
the  new  Law  which  had  taken  its  place.  It 
was  one  of  the  man^  controversies  in  which 
charges  of  Antinomiamsm  were  brought  on 
one  side  and  Legalism  on  the  other.  The 
Neonomians,  while  expressing  their  belief  in 
Election,  added  that  "  the  very  elect  are  not 
personally  justified  until  they  receive  Christ, 
hot  remain  condemned;  that  there  is  a  full 
offer  of  pardon  and  glory  u^n  the  terms  of 
the  Gospel  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  that  God 
thereby  requires  them  to  comply  with  the 
said  terms.''  The  principal  teacher  to  whom 
the  name  Neonomian  wivs  applied  was  Daniel 
Williams  [q.T.]. 
BEk-24 


Neophytes  [Gr.  <' newly  planted'*]  was  a 
term  used  in  the  primitive  Church  for  converts 
who  had  been  recently  baptised.  Neophytes 
could  not  hold  any  offices  m  the  Churoh ;  but 
when  any  enter  the  Roman  Church  they 
sometimes  do  so  under  special  privileges  from 
the  Pope.  The  name  was  also  given  to  those 
who  had  been  newly  received  amongst  the 
clergy  or  into  any  reUgious  order. 

Neo-Platonism. — ^A  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  became  prominent  in  Alexandria 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Am- 
monius  Saccas  [i.e,  the  sack-bearer],  so-called 
from  his  having  been  in  former  years  a  carrier, 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  teacher  of  this 
school.  But  long  before  this,  Philo  Judseus, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  had  prepared  the 
way,  and,  by  some,  is  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  Neo-Platonists.  The  chief  aim  of  this 
school  was  to  popularise  and  revive  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  by  showing  that  all  that  was 
true  in  current  systems  of  philosophy  was  in 
harmony  with  Platonism.  At  Alexandria  every 
system  of  philosophy  and  every  religious  sect 
had  its  representatives;  Ammonius  Saccas 
taught  that  all  these  were  derived  from  one 
ori^final  and  perfect  standard  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Egyptians 
by  Hermes,  and  had  been  preserved  in  its 
purity  by  Plato.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
mvsticism  of  Egjrpt  with  the  speculations  of 
Plato  formed  uie  basis  of  Neo-Platonism ; 
and  with  it  were  blended  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  and  of  the  existing  philosophies. 
Ammonius,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  held  that  Christ  was  a  great  and 
wise  teacher;  but  that  His  followers  were 
misled,  and  had  corrupted  His  teaching  by 
spurious  additions,  such  as  the  Divinity  of 
Qirist  and  other  doctrines. 

Christ,  he  said,  would  be  &ivourable  to  Neo* 
Platonism,  for  He  came  to  check  error,  but 
not  to  abolish  the  true  standard  of  philosophy. 
Hence  Neo-Platonism  as  taught  by  Ammonius 
was  hostile  to,  and  became  the  powerful  rival 
of,  Christianity.  Other  prominent  teachers  in 
this  school  were  Numenius,  a  Jew,  Long^us, 
and  Plotinus,  and  a  powerful  patron  was  f oimd 
in  Julian  the  Apostate.  Plotmus  consolidated 
Neo-Platonism,  and  reduced  it  to  a  definite 
system.  The  Supreme  Being,  according  to 
this  school,  was  a  mystical  Trinity,  con- 
sisting of  unit^f  or  Primitive  Light,  the 
source  of  all  things;  intelligence;  and  soul^ 
from  which  emanated  all  the  souls  of  men 
and  animals.  The  souls  of  men  were  con- 
sidered to  be  kept  in  their  bodies  as  in  & 
prison,  and  hence  self-denial  and  asceticism 
were  enjoined  as  a  means  towards  the  release 
of  the  soul,  and  its  rise  above  earthly  things. 
The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinus  was 
Porphyry;  in  his  time  Neo-Platonism  be- 
came strongly  hostile  to  Christianity.  Their 
last  g^reat  teacher  was  Proclus,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  who  lived  about  450.    In  519  the 
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Emperor  Justinian  arbitrarily  closed  their 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  (uspersed  their 
followers,  and  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  they  had  disappeared  altogether.  But 
their  system  has  greatly  influenced  Chris- 
tianity in  all  ages.  Ongen  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  divi|ies,  may  be  styled  Christian 
Neo-Platonists,  in  that  they,  like  Ammonius, 
sought  to  find  out  what  was  true  in  Platomsm, 
and  in  every  philosophy ;  and  tiien  to  show 
that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
faith.  Truth,  it  was  recognised,  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  sect  or  system.  Thus 
Clement,  in  his  Strom,  i.  7,  writes:  "B^ 
philosophy,  I  mean  not  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epi- 
curean, or  Peripatetic  theories,  but  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  collective  schools,  all  precepts 
of  virtue  that  have  connection  with  religious 
knowledge."  At  the  Reformation,  Neo- 
Platonism  flourished  for  a  time,  espedally  in 
Florence. 

Veoty  St.,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  saint  of 
great  holiness  and  learning,  who  resided  first 
at  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  St.  Neot's  was 
afterwaras  erected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a 
great  influence  over  King  Alfred,  to  whom  he 
was  a  kinsman.  He  died  on  July  Slst,  about 
822. 

Vepotism  [Lat.  neposy  "a  nephew*']. — 
The  practice  among  ecclesiastics  of  conferring 
honours,  titles,  or  privileges  upon  members  of 
their  family. 

Neriy  St.  Philip,  founder  of  the  Oratorians, 
descended  from  two  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Tuscany,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1515. 
When  he  was  eighteen  he  went  to  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  merchant  living  at  St.  Germans,  near 
Mount  Cassino.  It  was  intended  that  Philip 
should  become  his  heir,  but  the  youth  feared 
being  led  away  to  a  love  of  dissipation,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Gkdeotto  Gkuxaa.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  his  faxne  for  learning 
and  for  purity  of  life  became  very  great.  He 
ate  only  once  a  day,  and  his  food  was  gene- 
rally bread  and  water.  He  was  the  disciple 
and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
[BoRROMEo],  and  under  him  did  many  works 
of  charity.  In  1548,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  confessor  Persiano  Rosa,  he  founded  the 
famous  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  del  Campo  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1551  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  joined  the  community  of 
St.  Jerome,  which  had  received  the  name  of 
**  The  Charity."  In  1564  he  formed  those  who 
had  joined  him  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals, 
and  who  numbered  about  twenty,  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratorians,  so  called 
because  they  assembled  for  prayers  in  the 
oratory  or  chapel  every  morning  and  evening. 
The  society  obtained  ike  approbation  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave  to  them  the  church 


of  "  Our  Lady  of  Vallioella,"  of  which  tbey 
took  possession  in  1583.  The  Oratorians  soon 
si^ead  all  over  Italy,  and  were  introduced 
into  France  in  1631.  St  Philip  died  Kay 
26th,  1595.  He  was  cancmised  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.  in  1622. 

The  Oratorians  were  established  in  Fianoe 
in  1611,  to  the  g^reat  disgust  of  the  Jetoito. 
The  Order  increased,  however,  until  the  Revo- 
lution, when  it  went  down  rapidly ;  but  has  been 
revived  of  late  years.  The  first  congregatioo 
in  England  was  established  at  Birmingham  in 
1847  by  Dr.  J.  H.  (since  Cardinal)  Newman, 
and  in  1849  F.  W.  Faber  set  up  another  at 
Brompton.  The  church  which  they  have 
since  ouilt  on  that  site  is  one  of  the  moot 
magnificent  in  London. 

ITero,  Persecution  of,  took  place  a.d. 
64,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor's  reign. 
In  July  of  that  year  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Rome,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
and  raged  for  some  days,  so  that  two-thirds 
of  the  city  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Many  be- 
lieved that  Nero  himself  was  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  and,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  it,  it  is  possible,  from  the  fact  of 
his  cruelty  of  disposition  and  his  desire  fbr 
increased  magnificence  in  the  buildings  of 
Rome.  He  endeavoured  to  allay  suspicion  by 
kindness  to  all  who  suffered  from  the  fire,and 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Christians,  whom  be 
caused  to  be  persecuted  with  great  violence. 
Some  were  torn  asunder  by  wild  beasts, 
others  were  crucified,  and  some  were  covered 
with  pitch  or  other  inflammable  material  and 
set  up  on  poles  to  light  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor's  palace.    [Pbrsecxttions.] 

VestoriailS. — Followers  of  Nestorios, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople  from  429 
to  431.  Formerly  a  monk  of  Antioch,  who 
had  gained  some  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  orator,  he  was  nominated  to  the  See  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Theodosios, 
and  readily  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions  caused  by 
the  claims  of  two  rival  Constantinopolitan 
candidates — Produs  and  Philip  of  Side.  He 
began  his  episcopal  caroer  by  showing  him- 
self extremely  zealous  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  After  denouncing  heretics  in  no 
moderate  terms  in  a  sermon  preached  oo  the 
day  of  his  installation,  he  proceeded  to  active 
persecution  of  the  Arians  and  other  sects,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  publish  a  severe 
edict  against  theuL  But  it  was  not  long 
before  Nestorius  himself  was  accused  of 
heretical  views  conceming  the  nature  ol  our 
Lord.  Many  eminent  di%ine8,  especially  those 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  m  their  seal 
against  Arianism,  had  been  led  to  instftso 
strongly  upon  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Sarioar. 
as  almost  to  exclude  the  idea  of  his  hunaB 
nature;  and  to  assert  of  him  as  Ood  that 
which  could  strictly  only  be  said  of  him  as 
man.    For  example,  Qod  was  said  to  have 
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been  bom,  to  have  Buffered,  and  died.  This 
tendency  was  strongly  condemned  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Constantinople  by  Anastasius,  a 
presbyter  whom  Nestorius  had  brought  with 
him  from  Antioch.  Anastasius  particularly 
attacked  the  use  of  the  term  Theotoios  (Bearer, 
or  Mother  of  God),  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  Athanasius  and  others, 
and  was  then  in  general  use.  Nestorius  sup- 
ported these  views  of  Anastasius  in  numerous 
sermons,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  affirm 
that  God  was  bom,  or  that  man  may  be  wor- 
shipped; and  proposed  to  replace  the  word 
Theotoko9  (which,  however,  he  admitted  in  a 
certain  sense)  by  Christotokosy  ue.  Mother  of 
Christ,  urging  iii&t  since  boUi  natures  were 
united  in  Christ,  this  term  would  express  all 
the  meaning  that  the  older  temi  was  meant  to 
convey,  l^ese  semions  caused  a  great  com- 
motion in  Constantinople.  Proclus  and  others 
vehemently  opposed  Nestorius,  some  even 
going  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  throw  him  into 
the  sea ;  the  Bishop^  for  his  part,  retaliated 
by  deposing,  banishing,  or  whipping  such  of 
his  opponents  as  were  under  his  authority. 
The  controversy  spread,  and  soon  reached 
Egypt,  where  a  number  of  monks  adopted 
Nestorian  views.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  be- 
coming aware  of  the  dispute,  entered  the  lists 
as  the  opponent  of  Nestorius,  and  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  Bishops,  inflamed  by 
the  standing  rivalry  of  their  Sees,  assumed 
very  much  the  complexion  of  a  personal 
qumel.  Cyril  enlist^  the  aid  of  Celestine, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  addressed  several  letters 
to  Nestorius,  the  most  important  of  which 
contained  twelve  anathemas,  to  which  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  called  upon  to 
subscribe.  Nestorius  answered  by  sending 
hack  twelve  counter-anathemas. 

At  length  a  C^eral  Council  was  called  at 
Ephesus  W  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  settle 
the  vexea  questions,  a.d.  431.  John  of 
Antioch  and  other  Eastern  bishops  were 
unable  to  reach  Ephesus  at  the  time  appointed, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  Never- 
thekn,  the  Anti-Nestorians  determined  to 
open  ^e  Council,  and  a  session  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Cjrril.  Nestorius  was  three 
times  cited  to  appear,  but,  with  his  sufEragans, 
he  refused  to  obey  in  the  absence  of  the 
Orientals.  After  tike  third  citation  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  his  absence,  and  Nes- 
torius condemned  and  deposed  "  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  whom  he  hath 
blasphemed.**  The  Emperor  at  first  refused 
to  ratify  this  sentence,  but  extensive  bribery 
brought  his  Court  over  to  the  side  of  Cyril, 
and  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  confirm 
the  deposition,  ana  consent  to  the  consecra- 
tion 01  Maximian,  a  monk,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Omstantinople.  Nestorius  was  banished  to 
his  monastery  at  Antioch,  where  he  remained 
till  434.  Maximian  dying  in  that  year,  the 
Nestorian  party  urged  the  restoration  of  their 


leader,  and  the  disturbance  thus  caused  was 
so  serious,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
banished  for  life  to  the  Great  Oasis.  Here 
he  was  taken  captive  by  a  wild  people  called 
the  BlemmysB,  who  devastatea  the  Oasis. 
On  being  released  W  these  captors,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  an  officer  of  the  Emperor  in 
Egypt,  under  whose  treatment  he  died  [about 
A.D.  4401 

The  followers  of  Nestorius,  being  driven 
from  the  empire,  wandered  eastward,  and 
settled  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  India.  In  the 
sixth  century  Nestorianism  became  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  Persia,  and  all  other  forms 
of  Christianity  were  forbidden.  The  absence 
of  continuous  written  history  prevents  us 
from  knowing  accurately  the  course  of  the 
Nestorian  Churdi.  That  they  existed  in 
China  in  the  8th  century  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century  found 
there  a  monument  set  up  by  them  in  781.  In 
1258  twenty-five  Metropolitans  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of 
Bagdad.  In  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
repeated  applications  having  been  made  by 
the  Nestonan  Christians  for  instmction  and 
help,  under  isolation  and  oppression,  Dr. 
Cutts  was  sent  out  to  report  on  their  con- 
dition. They  have  had,  at  least,  the  courage 
of  their  faith,  however  ignorant  they  may 
have  been.  Education  has  been  more  than 
once  offered  them  by  other  Churches  which  had 
a  purpose  behind — namely,  to  proselytise  them 
to  their  own  views — a  somewhat  ungenerous 
method,  and  one  which  they  greatly  resent. 
The  wisest  suggestion  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  witii  respect  to  them  is,  that  means 
should  be  afforded  of  procuring  their  union 
with  the  Eastern  Church,  as  represented  by 
the  orthodox  Patriarchs.  If  Eastern  Chris- 
tians could  be  brought  to  understand  one 
another  better,  and  to  see  that  their  separation 
is  largely  owing  to  misrepresentations  and 
misunderstandings,  a  great  benefit  would 
accrue  to  Christianity.  It  would  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  reviving  faxiaticiam  of 
Islam,  which  threatens  even  yet  to  disturb 
very  seriously  the  course  of  civilisation.  And 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  English  Church 
to  be  privileged  thus  to  be  the  peacemaker. 
A  mission  to  them,  set  on  foot  by  Archbishop 
Benson,  has  sent  back  a  most  interesting 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Guardian 
newspaper  for  Sept.  14th  and  28th,  1886 
The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  exhibit  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  its  harmony  with  the  Catholic  antiquity 
which  they  claim,  combined  with  learning  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  mission,  as  the  report 
shows,  was  received  with  the  most  hearty 
welcome. 

Hewcastle^  Bishopbio  of. — ^This  dio- 
cese was  founded  in  May,  1882,  its  first 
bishop  being  the  Eight  Rev.  Ernest  Boland 
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Wilberforce.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  Sees  of 
Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  oomprisee  the 
entire  county  of  Northumberland,  the  to'^m 
and  ooimty  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  part  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  171  benefices.  The 
officials  of  the  diocese  are  two  archdeacons, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newcastle, 
and  seventeen  minor  canons.  The  income  of 
the  See  is  £3,600  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  cathedral,  was  consecrated  by 
Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1091.  It 
was  burned  down  in  1216,  and  there  are  traces 
of  its  first  rebuilding ;  the  present  structure 
of  the  nave,  however,  dates  from  1369,  and 
portions  of  it  were  not  built  till  1474.  The 
style  is  Decorated  and  Early  Perpendicular. 
It  contains  nine  side-chapels  or  chantries.  It 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  between 
1873  and  1877. 

Vewcon&e,  William,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  bom  in  1729.  He  was  educated 
at  Abingdon  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
went  to  Oxford  in  1763.  In  1766  he  became 
a  D.D.  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  whence  he  was  successively  pre- 
ferred to  Oasory  in  1775,  Waterford  in  1779, 
and  to  Armagh  in  1796.    He  died  in  1800. 

Archbishop  Newcome  was  one  of  the 
eminent  divmes  of  the  liberal  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  an  assiduous 
Biblical  student,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
works,  as  Harmony  of  iho  QotpeU,  Obtervations 
on  Our  LoTiFa  Conduct  m  a  JHvine  Instructor 
and  on  the  Excellence  of  Hit  Moral  Character^ 
New  Versions  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  and 
of  Ezekiel,  A  Review  of  the  Chief  Difficulties 
in  the  Gospel  History  relating  to  Our  Lord's 
ResuiTsetiony  and  An  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Biblical  Translations  from  1626- 
1776.  The  best  of  these  is  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  much  useful 
criticism  and  valuable  information.  It  led  to 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  dura- 
tion of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Bishop  Newcome 
arguing  for  three  years,  while  £hr.  Priestley 
limited  the  time  to  one  y^ear. 

New  Coimezion  Baptists.  [Bapt- 
ists.] 

Vew  Coimezion  Xethodists.  [Me- 
thodists.] 

New  Jerusalem  Clmrcli.— A  society 
that  was  founded  by  the  followers  of  Swbdeic- 
BOEO  fq.v.],  and  so  called  because  they  hold 
that  their  Church  is  the  "New  Jerusalem" 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  December,  1 783,  five  persons  met  together 
in  London  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for 
admirers  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  and  these 
continued  to  meet  at  intervals,  and  by  April, 
1787,   they  had  increased  their  number  to 


thirty,  and  resolved  to  form  a  society. 
Amongst  the  first  disciples  were  two  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  Thomas 
Hartley  and  John  Clowes,  also  tvro  Wcs- 
leyan  preachers.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  New 
Church,  not  indeed  written  by  Swedenborg, 
but  drawn  up  at  the  Annual  Conferenoe  of 
Ministers  and  Laymen. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Church, 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Beve- 
lation,  are  these  : — 

**!,  That  Jehovah  God,  the  Creator  and  PreBerrflr 
of  heaven  and  earth,  is  Love  Itaelf,  and  Wisdom 
Iteelf.  or  Good  Itself  and  Tmth  ItMlf ;  that  He  is 
one,  both  in  Eaeenoe  and  in  Penon,  in  whom, 
nevertheless,  is  the  Dirine  Trinity  of  Father.  Son, 
and  Ho^  Spirit,  which  are  the  essentia.]  Divinity, 
the  Dinne  Hnmanitr,  and  the  Dinne  Piooeeding, 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  operatiTe 
eaetgy  in  nuui.  And  that  the  Lord  and  Bavionr 
Jesad  Christ  is  that  Ood. 

"2.  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descended  ftom 
heaven  as  Divine  Trath,  which  is  the  Word,  and 
took  upcm  Him  Hnman  natnre  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  restor- 
ing to  order  all  things  in  the  Smritoal  worid,  and 
all  things  in  the  Choroh.  That  He  removed  from 
man  the  powers  of  hell,  bj  combats  against  and 
victories  over  them,  in  which  consisted  the  great 
work  of  Redemption.  That  by  the  same  acts,  whkh 
were  His  temptations,  the  last  of  which  was  the 
Passion  of  the  Cross,  He  united,  in  His  Hnmanityt 
Divine  truth  to  Divine  good,  or  Divine  wisdom  to 


the  infernal  powers  in  subjection  to  Himself, 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  with  the  nnderstaa 
from  the  heart,  and  live  aoooxdioglj,  will  be  i 

**  8.  That  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  God, 
is  Divine  Tmth  Itself  containing  a  &>iritaal  sense 
heretofore  unknown,  whence  it  is  Divfa&ely  inspired 
and  iholy  in  every  n-Uable.  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  wbieh 
Divine  Truth  is  in  its  fulness,  its  sanctity,  and  its 
power.  Thuff,thatiti8sccommodatedtotiieap|«<»- 
hension  both  of  angels  and  men.  That  the  spmtaal 
and  natural  senses  are  united  by  correspondences. 
like  soul  and  bodv,  every  natural  expression  ana 
image  answering  to,  and  inchiding,  a  spiritual  and 
Divine  idea.  And  thus.  Uiatthe  W^  is  the 
medium  of  communication  with  heaven,  and  of 
conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

'*4.  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom  is  the  Divine  Providenoe :  whidi 
is  universal,  exercised  according  to  certain  fixed 
laws  of  order,  and  extending  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars  of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and 
oftheeviL  That  in  all  its  ouerations  it  has  reqieet 
to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no  aecoont 
of  things  transitory  but  ss  they  are  subservient  to 
eternal  ends;  thus,  that  it  mainly  oonaista,  with 
man,  in  the  connection  of  things  temporal  with 
things  eternal ;  for  that  the  cootinQal  aim  of  the 
Lord,  bv  His  Divine  Providenoe.  is  to  Join  man  to 
Himself,  and  Himself  to  man,  that  He  msy  be  able 
to  give  him  the  felicities  of  et<emal  life.  And  that 
the  laws  of  permission  are  also  the  laws  of  the 
Divine  Providence ;  since  evil  cannot  be  prevented 


without  destroving  the  nature  of  I 
able  agent ;  and  because,  also,  it  cannot  be  removed 
unless  it  be  known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless  it 
appear.  Thus,  that  no  evil  is  permitted  but  to  pre- 
vent a  greater ;  and  all  is  overruled  by  the  Lord's 
Divine  Providence  for  the  greatest  possible  good. 

"5.  That  man  is  not  life,  but  only  a  recipient  of 
life  from  tbe  Lord,  who,  as  He  is  Love  Itself,  and 
Wisdom  Itself,  is  also  Life  It<«ir:  which  Itfe  is 
communicated*  by  infinx  to  sU  in  the  spiritoal 
world,  whether  belonging  to  heaven  or  to  heU*  and 
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to  all  in  the  natunl  world :  bat  is  reoeiTed  dif- 
ferently hj  ewtetj  one,  aocOTOing  to  his  qoftlity  and 
oonieqnent  atate  of  reoeptioD. 

'*  6.  That  man,  daring  his  abode  in  the  world,  i». 
•i  to  his  spirit,  in  the  midst  between  hearen  and 
bell,  acted  npoa  by  inflaenoes  from  both,  and  thns 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
sood  and  OTil ;  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  he  enioys 
nee  will,  or  freedom  of  choice,  in  spiritual  things 
•s  well  as  in  naturaL  and  pooeoosos  the  capacity  of 
either  taming  himself  to  the  Lord  and  His  Idngdom, 
or  taming  himself  away  from  the  Lord,  an<l  con- 
necting himself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
Aad  that,  unless  man  had  such  freedom  of  choice, 
the  Word  would  be  of  no  use,  the  Church  would  be 
a  mere  name,  man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue 
of  which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  oaose  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  on  God  Him- 


**7.  That  man  at  this  day  is  born  into  evil  of  all 
kinds,  or  with  tendencies  towards  it.  That,  there- 
for, in  order  to  his  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
he  must  be  regenerated  or  created  anew ;  which 
great  work  is  CTfected  in  a  progressive  manner,  by 
the  Loord  alone,  by  charity  and  faith  as  mediums 
daring  man's  oo-opetation.  That  as  all  men  are  re- 
deemed, all  men  are  capable  of  being  reffenerated, 
and  consequently  sared,  every  one  aooording  to  his 
state.  And  that  the  regenerated  man  is  m  oom- 
monion  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  the  unre- 
|enerate  with  the  spints  of  helL  But  that  no  one 
IS  condemned  for  hereditary  evil,  any  (tirther  than 
as  he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual  life  ;  whence  all 
who  die  in  infancy  are  sared,  special  means  being 
provided  by  the  Lord  in  the  other  lif^  for  that 
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.  That  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the 
Church  in  man;  and  that  it  consiets  in  a  man's 
fnnunining  himself,  both  in  regard  to  his  deeds  and 
Ids  intentions,  in  knowing  and  aoknowledffing  his 
sins,  confessing  them  before  the  Lord,  supplics^ng 
Him  for  aid,  and  bor^ning  a  new  Ufe.  That  to  this 
end.  aU  evils,  whether  of  aifectioD.  of  thought,  or 
ol  ufe,  at«  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins 
■gainst  Qod,  and  because  they  proceed  from  infernal 
spirits,  who  in  the  aggregate  are  called  the  Devil 
ud  Satan ;  and  that  good  aif  ections,  good  thoughts, 
and  good  actions  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed 
beerase  they  are  of  Ood  and  from  Qod,  That  these 
things  are  to  be  done  by  man  aa  of  himself :  never- 
tholees,  under  the  acknowledgment  and  belief  tliat 
it  Is  from  l^e  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him. 
That  80  far  as  man  shuns  eriu  as  sins,  so  far  they 
are  removed,  remitted,  or  forgiven ;  so  far  also  he 
does  good,  not  from  himself,  out  horn  the  Lord ; 
and  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
t«i»b^  what  evils  are  sins. 

**9.  That  Charity,  Faith,  and  Good  Works  are 
onitedlyneoeasary  to  man's  salvation;  since  charity 
without  faith  is  not  spiritual  but  natural':  and  faith 
witiMmt  charity  is  not  living  but  dead;  and  both  cha- 
rity sad  faith,  without  good  works,  are  merely  mental 
and  perishable  things,  because  without  use  or  fixed- 
ness. And  that  nothing  of  faith,  of  charity,  or  of 
good  works  is  of  man.  but  that  all  is  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  merit  is  His  alone. 

*1Ql  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are 
of   Divine  institution,  and  are  to  be 


permanentlT  obeerved ;  Baptism  being  an  external 
medium  of  mtroduction  into  the  Church,  and  a  sign 
representative  of  man's  purification  and  regenera- 
tion: and  the  Holy  Supper  being  an  external 
medium,  to  those  who  reomve  it  worthily,  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  gpttitf  into  heaven,  and  ol  coi\}uno- 
tion  with  the  L<«d,  of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and 
seal 

*'  11.  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only 
a  patttng  off  of  the  material  body,  never  to  be  re- 
■umed,  man  risea  again  in  a  spiritual  or  substan- 
tial body,  in  which  he  continues  to  live  to  etemi^ ; 
in  heaven,  if  his  mUng  affections,  and  thence  his 
hfe,  have  been  good  t  and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling  affeo- 
doos,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  evil 

**  12.  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  Second  Advent 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  coming,  not  in  Person, 


but  in  the  power  and  glory  of  His  Holy  Word. 
That  it  is  attended,  like  His  first  coming,  with  the 
restoration  to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual 
world,  where  the  wonderful  Divine  operation,  oom- 
monly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, has  in  consequence  been  performed:  and 
with  the  preparing  of  the  way  for  a  New  Church 
on  the  earth,  the  first  Christian  Church  having  spi- 
rituallv  come  to  its  end  of  consummation,  through 
evils  Ol  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by 
the  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  And  that  this  New  or 
Second  Christian  Church,  which  will  be  the  Crown 
of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  forever,  is  what  was 
representatively  seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  the 
hour  city,  Ne«v  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband." 

The  general  afiaire  of  the  New  Church  are 
administered  by  a  conference  of  ministem 
and  laymen.  Its  principal  societies  for  spread- 
ing its  doctrines  are  the  "Swedenborg  Print- 
ing Society/'  established  in  1810,  and  the 
"  Biissionary  and  Tract  Society,**  established 
in  1821.  Its  disciples  are  found  now  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom;  its  first  minister  in 
America  was  ordained  in  1798,  since  which 
time  it  has  made  great  progress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  England 
about  seventy-five  societies,  twelve  of  which 
are  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood;  they 
are  governed  by  a  Conference,  which  meets 
annually,  and  is  composed  of  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  societies.  In  America, 
where  there  is  a  still  greater  number  of 
societies,  they  have  a  general  convention 
composed  of  eleven  associations  and  six 
societies.  They  have  also  societies  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

Hewton,  Sib  Isaac  [b.  at  Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire,  1642;  <;.  in  London,  1727].— The 
greatest  mathematician  England  has  produced. 
In  spite  of  feeble  health  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  mechanics  and  mathematics;  be 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660, 
became  a  Fellow  in  1667,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  1699  he  became  Master  of  the 
Mint,  and  continued  to  hold  the  ofiKce  till 
his  death.  The  wonderful  discoveries  by 
which  he  has  gained  for  himself  lasting  fame 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life ;  but  it  is  not  with  these  that  we  have 
to  do.  In  religion  he  was  deeply  earnest, 
but  displayed  a  tendency  towards  Arianism. 
He  was  devoted  to  Bible  study,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  Ins  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Kingdona  Amended;  Observations 
Oft  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoeaiypse 
of  St,  John  :  and  a  Hiatorieal  Aoeotmt  of  Two 
Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture. 

Vewton,  John,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  William  Cowper,  was  bom  in  1725.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  had  a  great 
wish  that  her  son  should  be  brought  up  to  be 
a  minister,  but  she  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.      This  made  a  great  cbange  in 
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Newton's  life,  for,  thoagh  his  father  and 
stepmother  were  kind  to  him,  they  had  no 
great  love  for  him.  At  ten  years  old  he 
left  school,  and  went  on  several  voyages 
with  his  father.  He  afterwards  was  for 
some  years  at  Alicant,  and  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  a  prospect  was  opened  for 
him  in  the  West  Indies,  but  before  starting 
he  went  to  Kent  on  business,  where  he  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Gatlett,  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  He  stayed  there  too 
long,  and  the  ship  sailed  without  him. 

Through  the  toaching  of  his  mother  he  had 
been  seriously  inclined  in  his  youth ;  but  he 
came  across  Shaftesbury's  Charcteteristic*^ 
and  the  tendency  to  infidelity  which  the^ 
created  in  him  was  increased  by  an  evil 
companion,  and  for  a  few  years  he  lived  in 
vice  and  pro&uiity.  He  went  to  Guinea, 
where  he  had  intended  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  slave  trade,  but  he  mismanaged  his 
affairs  and  fell  into  great  poverty.  After 
two  years  of  misery  he  wrote  home,  and 
a  ship  was  sent  out  to  fetch  him.  On  the 
way  home  came  the  turning-point  of  his  life. 
There  was  a  storm,  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  the  crew  momentarily  expected  it  to  sink. 
Newton  was  frightened  as  his  past  life  rose 
up  before  him,  and  made  resolutions  which 
he  kept,  in  spite  of  one  relapse  when  he  was 
again  in  Africa,  but  a  fever  which  he  had 
there  again  convinced  him  of  his  sin.  During 
his  convalescence  he  studied  the  Bible, 
Divinity,  and  Latin.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  married,  early  in  1750,  to 
Mary  Oatlett,  whom  he  had  now  loved  for 
seven  years.  He  used  to  say  that  the  thought 
of  her  had  some  influence  over  him,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  greatest  wickedness,  and  his 
married  life,  which  lasted  forty  years,  was 
very  happy. 

He  would  have  liked  now  to  give  up  his 
seafaring  life,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of 
earning  a  living  open  to  him.  It  was  some 
years  before  he  decided  on  entering  the 
ministry.  He  would  have  preferred  that  of 
the  Dissenters,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1764, 
consented  to  ordain  nim  to  the  curacy  of 
Olney.  He  only  received  £60  a  year,  so  found 
it  very  difficult  to  live;  but  Mr.  Thornton 
gave  him  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to  do 
more  good  among  the  poor.  He  remained  at 
Olney  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  a  new 
gallery  had  to  be  added  to  the  church  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  congregation, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  became 
very  large.  It  was  here  that  his  friend- 
ship with  Cowper  began. 

In  1779  he  was  opposed  by  a  hostile  party 
in  the  town,  and  at  the  same  time  the  livings 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church  were  offered  him  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  he  accepted  them.  There  he  preached 
assiduously,  generally  between  three  and  six 


sermons  a  week,  and  his  diurch  was  abrayB 
crowded.  He  had  not  a  good  delivery,  bat 
his  illustrations  were  very  apt,  and  his  words 
struck  home  to  his  hearers. 

He  died  Dec.  21st,  1807,  contuming  his 
work  till  the  end.  He  wrote  a  good  deal, 
the  chief  of  his  productions  being  the  Aptlogie^ 
or  Defence  of  Conformity^  Uie  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Cowper,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw,  a  coUection  of  his  letters  entitled 
CardiphoniOf  and  the  Olney  HymM^  which 
he  composed  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Cowper. 

Vewton,    Thomas,    D.D.,   Dean  of  St 

Paul's  and  jBishop  of  Bristol  [b.  at  Lich- 
field, 1704,  d.  1782].  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  then  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1730.  Li  1761  he  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  in  1768  Dean  of  St,  Paul's. 
His  life  and  writings,  forming  jnx  volumes, 
passed  into  two  editions.  The  volumes  are 
thus  divided :  1,  Life  and  Parliamentary- 
Speeches  :  2  and  3,  Dissertations  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  on  Moral  Subjects;  4,  Ser- 
mons; 5  and  6,  Dissertations  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  five  Chiug^  on— [1]  reading 
the  Scriptures,  [2]  the  increase  of  Ponerj-, 
[3]  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  [4J  the 
late  attempts  against  the  Church,  [dl  a 
dissuasive  m>m  schism.  He  also  pubBshed 
in  1749  an  edition  of  Milton's  Faradm  M 
[2  vols.],  with  critical  notee,  and  a  Life  of  its 
author. 

Vew  Tear,  Celebration  op.— It  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  most  of  the  and^it 
nations  to  mark  the  first  day  of  the  year 
with  rejoicings,  and  we  find  tokens  cJ  it 
among  the  Chineee,  Romans,  Jews,  £g3rptian^ 
etc.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the 
Fathers  made  a  protest  against  the  foastings 
and  revellings  that  took  place  among  the 
heathens  on  that  day,  and  preached  severe 
penitence  sermons.  When  Dec  25th  was 
recognised  as  the  day  of  our  Lord's  NatiTitY, 
Jan.  Ist,  as  the  eighth  day  after,  became  also 
a  festival,  the  day  of  Clmst's  Circumcision, 
and  Dionysius  Eziguus  dates  the  years  of  his 
era  "  from  the  circumcision  of  the  Lord."  In 
many  old  documents  the  day  goes  by  the 
name  of  "the  octave  of  the  Lord."  Even 
when  the  day  first  began  to  be  kept  as  a  holy 
day  it  was  some  time  before  Christians  thought 
of  it  as  the  first  day  of  the  year;  but  at  last  it 
became  a  custom  for  the  priests  to  deliver  a 
New  Year's  oration,  which  habit  was  continued 
until  the  Reformation.  In  some  churches  it 
is  now  the  custom  to  begin  a  service  at  U 
P.M.  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  continuing  it 
till  after  midnight,  while  almost  all  "ring  the 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in." 

Vew  Zealand. — The  islands  which  com- 
prise New  Zealand  were  first  discovered  by  a 
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Datchman,  Abel  Janseen  Tasman,  in  1642, 
but  the  first  European  who  landed  there  was 
Gaptain  Cook  in  1769.  He  found  that  the 
inhabitants  were  a  savage  tribe  of  Maoris. 
They  were  cannibals,  and  there  was  some 
hesitation  about  visiting  their  island ;  but  in 
1809  several  of  them  came  to  Port  Jackson, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Marsden, 
then  chaplain  to  the  convicts  [Massdbn, 
Samuel],  who,  having  learnt  about  the 
country  and  people,  came  to  England,  and 
soon  returned  witJi  a  small  party,  sent  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  landed  on 
the  nort^m  island  on  Dec  20th,  1814. 
Marsden's  success  was  slow  but  real ;  in  1822 
the  Bev.  H.  Williams,  and  in  1825  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams,  joined  the  mission.  A  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Prayer  Book  was 
made  in  1833,  and  three  years  after  New 
Zealand  was  included  in  the  Dew  See  of 
Australia.  In  1840,  at  the  request  of  the 
chiefa,  the  islands  were  put  under  British 
rule.  An  English  settlement  had  already 
been  founded  at  Wellington,  followed  by 
settlements  at  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson. 
In  1841  was  founded  the  Bishopric  of  New 
Zealand,  the  first  bishop  being  the  noble 
Bishop  Selwyn,  whose  life  is  a  splendid 
chapter  in  missionary  history.  St.  John's 
College  was  founded  at  Auckland,  and  four 
archdeaconries  were  constituted.  In  1846 
two  converts  were  sent  to  preach  to  a  warlike 
tribe,  and  were  martyred.  The  first  native 
deacon  was  ordained  in  1862,  and  others  soon 
followed.  An  insurrection  took  place  in  1862, 
headed  by  William  Tamihana,  a  native  who 
declared  himself  to  be  the  angel  Grabriel,  and 
instituted  a  religion  composed  of  Komanism, 
WMleyanism,  Mahom^anism,  and  Church 
doctrines. 

There  are  now  eeyen.  bishopricfi.  The 
colony  of  Canterbury  was  founded  in  1850, 
and  became  a  bishopric  in  1856.  The  dio- 
cese of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Waiapu 
were  founded  in  1858,  those  of  Christ  Church 
and  Dnnedin  in  1866.  It  is  said  that  in  1874 
in  New  Zealand  there  were  of  the  Church  of 
England  172  churches,  and  an  attendance  of 
19,916;  the  Presbyterians  had  125  churches, 
with  an  attendance  of  18,541 ;  the  Weeleyans 
105  diapels,  with  12,723  people;  Roman 
CaUiolics  86  chapels,  in  attendance  10,967 ; 
Baptists,  Free  Methodists,  and  Cougregation- 
alists,  an  attendance  of  about  3,000  each. 

The  following  is  a  percentage  table  of  the 
religions  of  the  coimtry  according  to  the 
church  census  of  1878  : — 

Epiaeopalianfl       .  43*4  Faptists      ...  2*3 

PrMbjrteriaxis       .  28*8  Connegatioiialists  1*4 

BonMm  Ofttholios .  147  Lutherans        .    .  1*4 

Methodists      .    .  9*4  Other  sects      .    .  3-6 

Viemt,  Corxcn.  of. — This  was  the  first 
council  in  which  ESast  and  West  met  to- 
gether, and  hence  it  is  the  first  of  the  four 
General  Councils  of  the  Church.  The  peace 
of  the  Church  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 


the  teaching  of  Arius  and  his  followers  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  being  anxious  to  see 
the  Church  united  and  at  peace,  summoned 
a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Nicsea  in 
Bithynia,  in  June,  325,  to  settle  the  questions 
at  issue.  Niciea  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
assembly  partly  because  of  its  healthy  situ- 
ation and  partly  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  the  seat  of  government,  Nicomedia,  twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  number  of  bishops  who  attended  the 
Council  has  been  generally  received  as  318 ; 
and  each  bishop  had  two  presbyters  and  other 
attendants,  so  that  the  whdle  assembly  num- 
bered, according  to  some  accounts,  over  2,000. 
As  Arianism  was  of  Eastern  growth,  and 
unknown  in  the  West,  the  great  maiority  of 
the  Council  were  Eastern  bishops,  only  about 
ten  coming  from  the  West.  The  composition 
of  the  assembly  was  of  a  very  mixed  charac- 
ter. There  were  deputies  from  Egypt,  headed 
by  Alexander,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Alexandria; 
in  attendance  upon  him  was  a  young  deacon, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  represented  as  small 
and  insignificant,  but  who  was  none  other  than 
the  great  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the 
orthodox  ;  from  Alexandria  also  came  Arius, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  partr.  There  were 
also  bishops  from  Syria,  induoing  Eustathius 
of  Antioch;  Eusebius,  the  historian,  of 
Caesarea,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an 
Arian ;  one  bishop  came  from  Persia,  another 
from  Armenia  others  from  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Cyprus.  Another  conspicuous 
bishop  was  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  a  strong 
Arian.  It  was  from  his  hands  that  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  on  his  deathbed,  received  the  rite 
of  Baptism.  Alexander,  a  presbyter,  and  Ace« 
sius  the  Novatian,  represented  Bysantiimi; 
and  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  a  pro- 
minent speaker  on  the  orthodox  side;  all 
these  came  from  the  East.  The  West  was 
represented  by  deputies  from  France,  Cala- 
bria, Sicily,  and  Milan.  Rome  sent  two 
presbyters,  Victor  and  Vincentius,  her  Bishop, 
Sylvester,  being  too  aged  to  be  present.  From 
Carthage  came  Csecilian,  ana  from  Spain 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  the  chief  place  in  the 
Council  at  the  Emperor's  right  hand.  The 
sight  of  these  FaUiers  of  &e  Church  was 
rendered  deeply  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  them  bore  traces  of  the  severe 
persecutions  through  which  they  had  passed. 
They  were  truly  an  army  of  confessors ;  and. 
for  this  reason  they  were  peculiarly  qualified 
to  testify  what  was  the  true  faith  of  the 
Church.  Many  heathen  philosophers  were 
attracted  to  NicsBa,  and  discussed  with  the 
bishops  outside  the  Council. 

On  tiie  arrival  of  Constantine,  the  Council 
was  formally  opened;  first,  an  address  to 
the  Emperor  was  recited  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  and  a  thanksgfiving  to  God  for  the 
Emperor's  victory  over  Licinius.   Constantine 
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from  hiB  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  (Council, 
thea  addieesed  the  aflsemhled  biahopa,  ex- 
horting them  to  unity  and  concord;  and 
then,  in  oider  to  promote  this  desirable 
end,  he  openly  in  their  presence  burnt 
all  the  written  complaints  and  accusations 
that  various  bishops  had  laid  before  him, 
adding  these  words:  '^It  is  the  command 
of  Christ  that  he  who  desires  to  be  himself 
forgiven  must  first  forgive  his  brother." 
Coming  now  to  the  main  purpose  for  which 
the  Council  was  assembled,  viz.  the  deter- 
mining of  the  faith  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Arius,  it  seems  certain  that  Anus  was 
heard  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he 
boldly  adhered  to  them;  whereupon  the 
assembled  bishops  raised  their  hands  and 
closed  their  ears  in  horror  at  such  blasphe- 
mous words.  Arius  was  expelled,  and  the 
Council  set  themselves  to  issue  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  creed, 
setting  forth  the  true  ^th.  First  of  all 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  presented  a  creed  which 
had  been  long  in  use  in  Csraarea ;  the  Arian 
bishops,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
were  willing  to  sign  it;  but  as  this  creed 
evaded  the  very  points  at  issue,  a  very  im- 
portant phrase  was  inserted,  viz.  homooMum 
to  patri — **  of  one  substance  with  the  Father," 
and  other  alterations.  The  creed  of  CsBsarea 
was  then  adopted  as  the  foith  or  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  The  Emperor  acquiesced 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  banished  Arius 
and  his  followers,  and  ordered  all  the  heretic's 
writings  to  be  burnt.  He  further  decreed  to 
banish  any  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Theonas  and  Secundus  were  the  only 
two  bishops  who  persevered  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Creed,  and  they  were  banished. 

The  following  anathema  was  added  to  ^e 
Creed:— 

*'  But  those  that  aaj  *  thero  was  when  He  was 
not,'  and  'before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not/ 
and  that '  He  came  into  existenoe  from  what  was 
not,'  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  Ood  is  of  a 
different '  person '  or  '  snbstance.'  or  that  He  was 
created,  or  changeable,  or  Tariaole,  the  CatboUo 
and  Apostolic  Church  anathematises  them." 

Another  question  was  settled  by  this 
Council,  viz.  the  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
The  Council  decreed  by  common  consent 
'i]  to  discard  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
"Christian  Passover  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jewish,  viz.  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  [ii]  to 
keep  it  on  the  Sunday  that  came  next  after 
the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  CouncU,  before  breaking  up,  passed 
twenty  canons  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and 
for  regulating  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church.  Of  these  twenty  Nicene  canons, 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  17th  refer  to  the  morals 
and  behaviour  of  the  clergy;  the  17th,  for- 
bidding usury;  the  other  three  restraining 
abuses  now  happily  extinct.  The  4th,  6th, 
6th,  7th,  16th,  16th,  and  18th  refer  to 
clerical  discipline.    The  4th  is  still  observed 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  Christendoui, 
and  orders  three  bishops  at  least  to  be  present 
at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  The  6th  limits 
the  power  of  the  bishop,  by  ordering  a  Sjnod 
to  meet  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  inverti- 
gate  the  cases  of  those  excommunicated.  The 
6th  and  7th  preserved  to  the  MetropoIitaDS 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Csesarea  their 
ancient  privileges.  The  16th  has  been  gene- 
rally disregarded  throughout  the  Churdh;  it 
forbids  the  translation  or  promotion  of  eccle- 
siastics from  one  city  to  another.  The  18th 
restrains  the  powers  of  deacons,  who  in  that 
age  practised  a  kind  of  tyranny,  which  has 
been  imitated  by  the  other  orders  of  the 
ministry  in  later  times.  The  16th  forbidg 
bishops  to  ordain  outside  their  own  diooeees. 
Other  canons  refer  to  the  cases  of  those  who 
have  '*  lapsed*'  in  times  of  persecution,  laying 
down  on  what  conditions  such  are  to  be  re- 
ceived back  into  the  Church.  The  last  canon, 
the  20th,  directs  prayers  to  ba  offered  up,  the 
people  standing. 

Another  question,  of  local  interest  only,  wu 
settled,  viz.  the  MeHtian  schism  in  the  Ghnrch 
in  Eg3rpt. 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  now  com- 
pleted. The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Churches  throughout  the  empire,  set  forth 
the  settlement  of  the  Arian  and  Paschal  con- 
troversies ;  and,  having  entertained  the  whole 
of  the  bifiliops  present  at  the  Council,  dis- 
missed them  to  tiieir  dioceses,  exhorting  them 
to  prize  concord  above  all  things,  and  begging 
them  to  pray  for  him.  The  Council,  which 
had  commenced  probably  in  June,  dosed  with 
the  banquet  on  July  26tii. 

Vicander,  St.,  and  Mazciaa,  St.— 
Martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  T^ 
were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  until  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Bcang  brought 
before  the  Governor  Maximus,  they  were 
charged  with  disobedience  to  their  prince 
and  impiety  to  the  gods  of  the  empire. 
The  imperial  edict  was  read,  which  obliged 
all  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  they 
were  accordingly  required  to  comply  with  it 
immediately.  Maximus,  howevra*,  said  be 
would  make  the  matter  as  easy  as  he  oould, 
and  not  insist  on  any  great  and  solemn  sacri- 
fice, but  be  satisOed  with  their  throwing  a 
little  incense  into  the  fire  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  They  persisted  in  their  refosal  to  do 
5iis,  and  Dana,  the  wife  of  Nicander,  nr^ 
her  husband  to  remain  steadfast  in  bis  faitii, 
even  begging  that  she  might  ha^df  share 
his  mar^rdom,  and  she  was  consequently 
imnrisoned,  but  afterwards  released.  Kicand^ 
and  Marcian  were  beheaded,  June  17th,  aboat 
303.  The  place  of  their  martyrdom  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Moesia,  a  province  of  lUyncaio : 
but  some  say  that  it  was  Venafro,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian. 

Vibene  Creed.    [Cubed,  Nigenb.] 
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Vioephonui  I.,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople,  was  origmally  Treasurer  and  Chan- 
cellor. In  802  he  took  possession  of  the 
Uirone,  banishing  the  Empress  Irene  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  died  shortly  after.  He  is 
described  as  being  of  a  licentious,  rapacious, 
and  cruel  character.  In  his  relations  with 
the  Church  he  heavily  taxed  Church  property, 
&voiured  the  Iconoclasts  and  sects,  especially 
the  Paulidans,  and  prohibited  the  Bishop  at 
Constantinople  from  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pope  of  Bome.  He  was 
lolled  A.D.  811,  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians. 

VuMphoma  II.  [Thocas]  became  Em- 
peror in  963.  He  published  a  decree,  pro- 
viding that  no  bishop  should  be  installed 
irithout  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  ap- 
pointed officers  to  the  charge  of  vacant  Sees, 
with  orders  to  spend  a  limited  amount  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  pay  the  rest 
into  the  royal  tx^ury.  He  was  murdered 
in  969  by  John  Tzimisces,  who  succeeded 
him. 

ViOBphorVLBf  St. — ^A  martyr  of  Antioch 
during  me  persecution  raised  by  the  Em- 
perors Valerian  and  Qallienus.  He  was  a 
kyman,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  one  Sapri- 
cius,  a  priest.  But  discord  rose  up  between 
them,  and  for  a  time  they  never  met.  At 
last  Nice}>horus  attempted  a  reconciUation, 
but  in  vain.  The  persecution  breaking  out, 
Sapricius  was  seized  for  his  religion,  tried, 
and,  after  going  through  great  torture,  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.  Nicephorus,  as 
they  were  leading  the  priest  to 'execution, 
cfime  to  him  and  intreated  to  be  forgiven, 
but  his  request  was  refused  by  Sapricius. 
On  mounting  the  scaffold  the  priest  re- 
nounced the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  saved 
his  own  Hfe.  l^icephorus  did  what  he  could 
to  make  him  persevere,  but  to  no  purpose, 
so  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  ready  to 
suffer  in  the  apostate's  stead,  ana  was  martyred 
on  Feb.  9ih,  260. 

Vichola0,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Myra, 
was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  of  Christian  parents. 
He  entered  the  Monastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra, 
became  Abbot,  and  was  noted  for  his  charity 
and  benevolence.  One  of  the  deeds  ascribed 
to  him  is  that  of  throwing  three  bags  of  gold 
into  the  house  of  a  poor  nobleman  who  was 
unable  to  furnish  a  dowry  for  his  three 
daughters,  and  was  tempted  to  sell  them  to  a 
life  of  shame  until  Nicholas  thus  delivered 
them.  This  constituted  him  the  patron  saint 
of  virgins.  Soon  after  his  return  Nicholas 
was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Myra.  He  is  sup- 
poi^  to  have  died  on-Dee.  6th,  342. 

llie  three  balls,  the  attribute  of  St.  Nicholas, 
are  either  the  three  bags  of  gold,  before  spoken 
of,  or  three  loaves  of  bread,  an  emblem  of  his 
charity.  The  fact  that  the  three  baUsare  the 
sign  of  pawnbrokers  has  a  curious  origin. 


The  three  gold  balls  were  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Lombard  Street,  and  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
money-brokers  had  their  head-quarters  in  this 
street,  it  became  the  Cushion  for  persons  who 
set  up  as  money-lenders  to  use  the  three  balls 
of  St.  Nicholas  as  their  trade  mark.  Nicholas 
is  also  the  patron  of  thieves,  because  he  forced 
them  to  return  some  property  they  had  stolen ; 
of  sailors,  because  he  stilled  a  storm  when 
journeying  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  of  children, 
because  he  is  said  to  have  restored  to  life  three 
boys  who  had  been  murdered,  dismembered, 
and  put  into  a  tub  of  wine.  St.  Nicholas  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  saints,  the  chief  patron 
of  Russia  and  of  Venice,  Freiburg,  and  many 
other  towns,  chiefly  seaports.  There  are  said 
to  be  372  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
England. 

Vicolaitanes. — A  heretical  sect,  holding 
the  doctrines  of  Antinomianism,  and  con- 
demned in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  holding 
<<  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  ...  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica- 
tion." Probably  it  was  these  whom  St.  Paul 
described  as  "  glorying  in  their  shame,  mind- 
ing earthly  things."  The  Nioolaitanes  are 
thought  by  some  to  derive  their  name  from 
Nicoks  the  proselyte ;  others  believe  that  the 
name  is  only  the  Greek  form  of  Balaam, 
**  destroyer  of  the  people,"  of  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  be  symbolical.  They  are  spoken 
of  by  LrensBus,  TertuUian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  being  in  existence  in  the  second 
century;  and  Epiphanius  says  that  the  sect 
became  merged  in  that  of  the  Gnostics. 

Nicole,  Peteb,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in 
1625.  He  was  a  strong  Jansenist,  on  which 
account  he  joined  the  Port  Royalists,  and  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  great  preacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  November,  1696. 

Nicole  assisted  Amaud  in  several  works,  as 
the  Ferpetuity  of  Faith  and  Logic  of  Fort 
Royal,  He  translated  Pascal's  Frovincial 
Letters  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes  upon  them. 
His  chief  original  works  are  Fsgais  de  Morale^ 
controversial  tracts  against  Calvinism,  a  trea- 
tise of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  a  treatise 
concerning  the  Quietists. 

Vicomedes,  St. — This  saint,  during  the 
Domitian  persecution,  attended  the  Christians 
while  in  prison,  giving  them  all  the  assistance 
and  comfort  in  his  power.  He  also  found 
means  of  giving  their  bodies  a  decent  burial 
in  spite  of  their  persecutors,  who  would 
have  interred  them  as  public  criminals. 
While  burying  the  body  of  St  Felicula,  he 
was  apprehended  and  b^ten  to  death.  He  is 
commemorated  on  Sept.  15th. 

Hihilurts.— A  sect  that  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  become  man, 
inasmuch  as  G^  is  unchang^ble,  therefore 
that  Christ  was  not  different  after  His 
Incarnation  to  what  He  was  before.    The 
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Incarnation  was  a  Theophany,  and  Grod  suffered 
Himself  to  appear  man.  This  theory,  though 
not  so  strongly  put,  was  started  by  Abelud 
at  the  beg^inning  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  but 
greatly  dereloped  and  brought  into  notice 
by  Peter  Lombard  some  years  later.  The  sect 
was  strongly  opposed  by  John  of  Cornwall 
and  Walter  St.  Victor,  and  finally  condemned 
by  the  Lateian  Council  which  met  in  1179. 
In  the  course  d  the  fourteenth  century  the 
name  was  applied  to  a  Gterman  sect  of  a  very 
short-lived  existence,  who  declared  that  Qod, 
the  devil,  man,  heaven,  hell,  good,  and  evil 
did  not  exist,  only  appeared  to  do  so,  that 
ever3rthing  was  nothing,  in  fiict. 

S'ixnbiUl  or  Aureole. — ^A  circular  disc 
surrounding  the  head  of  Christ,  and  of  saints 
and  angels,  symbolising  the  light  which  was 
supposed  to  proceed  m>m  those  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  used  in  very  ancient 
times  by  ^e  Egyptians,  and  the  Romans 
adopted  the  symbol  for  the  heads  of  those 
invested  with  power.  The  Christians  adopted 
it  in  the  fifth  century,  and  applied  it  first  to 
Christ,  then  to  the  angels,  ana  finally  to  the 
saints.  The  nimbus  round  Christ's  head  was 
sometimes  triangular,  symbolising  the  Trinity. 

ITiniaili  St. — ^The  apostle  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Cumbrian  prince,  and  resided 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
religion  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town. 
He  built  a  stone  church,  which  the  Britons, 
having  never  before  seen  a  building  of  stone, 
named  Candida  mm,  or  White  House,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Withem.  Here  he 
fixed  his  See,  dedicating  the  church  to  St. 
Martin.  Ninian  converted  the  Cumbrians 
and  Southern  Picts  as  far  as  the  Grampians, 
and  his  followers  did  great  good  through  the 
whole  land.    He  died  Sept.  16th,  432. 

Vitssoh,  Karl  Immanubl,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modem  German  theo- 
logians, was  bom  at  Boma,  in  Saxony,  in 
1787.  His  father  was  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Wittenberg,  an  ardent  follower  of  Kant. 
The  son  was  also  educated  at  Wittenberg, 
where  his  principal  theological  teacher  was 
Reinhard,  one  of  uie  last  Supematuralists ;  but 
his  teaching  was  soon  counteracted  by  the 
influence  of  Schleiermaoher  and  Daub.  In 
1810  he  became  Assistant  Pastor,  and  subse- 
quently Parish  Minister,  at  Wittenberg.  His 
opinions  soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  he 
was  considered  one. of  that  new  school,  of 
which  Neander  is  the  head,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  faith  and  science,  not  by  forced 
methods,  but  by  showing  in  their  own  lives 
that  union  of  reason  and  reverence  for  which 
they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822 
Nitesch  was  called  to  Bonn  as  Professor  of 
Theology  and  University  Preacher,  and 
labours  there  for  over  twenty  years,  writing 
and  busying  himself  in  all  matt^  concerning 


the  Prussian  Church.  He  wrote  sevenl 
treatises  in  fovonr  of  the  union  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  branches  of  the 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  ^  the 
General  Synod  which  met  on  the  subject  at 
Berlin  in  1846.  In  the  following  yetr  he 
succeeded  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  where  he 
became  Professor  of  Theology,  Univeraty 
Preacher,  and  Upper  Consistonal  Coundlkr, 
and  in  1864  Provost  of  St.  Nioolai  OiiirdL 
He  died  Aug.  21st,  1B68. 

NitESch  and  Twesten  have  been  considaed 
the  principal  followers  of  Schleiermacher^s 
theology,  though  they  differed  in  some  points, 
as  in  God's  rektion  to  the  world,  the  Divine 
attributes,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  G(ennan  Evangelical  Church 
Diet,  which  first  met  in  1848.  His  chief  work 
is  his  System  of  Christian  XhetrinSf  sbovring 
the  moral  bearing  of  all  the  articles  of  &ith, 
and  the  doctrinid  root  of  all  the  Christiaii 
virtues.  He  takes  his  material  wholly  from 
the  Bible,  and  in  a  number  of  notes  T&en  to 
later  opinions  and  systems.  Another  noted 
work  is  his  Fractieal  Theology,  In  1836  ap- 
peared A  FfotestatU  Answer  to  Mohier's  "  5yM- 
bolih,^*  and  he  also  wrote  against  Stnoss's 
Logmaties.  His  other  works  consist  chiefly  of 
sermons,  and  of  various  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  theological  journals. 

Voailles,  Lewis  Anthony  db,  OardiDal, 
was  bom  in  1651.  He  became  Doctor  of 
Divinity  at  Paris  in  1676,  Bishop  of  Cahors  in 
1679  and  of  Cbilons  upon  the  Maine  in  1680, 
and  Ardijbishop  of  Paris  in  1695.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Quietists,  writing  a 
treatise  entitied  A  Pastoral  Instruetion  touch- 
ing Christian  Perfection  and  the  Inward  Lifi, 
against  the  Delusions  of  the  pretended  Mystiet 
in  1697.  In  1700  he  became  Cardinal  with 
the  title  of  St.  Mary  Minerva.  He  died  on 
May  4th,  1729. 

Vootnnui. — These  were  prayers  held 
during  the  night.  In  the  Roman  Qinrch 
the  Psalter  is  oQvided  into  portions  oonsisdog 
each  of  nine  p^^™*,  each  of  which  portioDs 
is  called  a  noctum.  Nocturnal  prayers  are 
read  on  the  vigils  of  feasts. 

Nocturnal  services  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.  Dnrinir 
the  persecutions,  services  were  held  in  the 
night  to  avoid  detection,  and,  when  all  fear  d 
this  was  over,  the  custom  was  still  continued. 
Nocturnal  services  became  very  frequent 
when  ooenobitioal  or  monastic  life  grew  and 
flourished. 

Voel,  Albxandbb  [6.  1639,  d,  1724].— 
Ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
and  Provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order  from 
1706.  He  wrote  Select  Chapters  of  BoelesmUtel 
History t  and  an  Old  Testament  history.  His 
Gallicanism  gave  so  much  offence  that  his  work 
was  placed  on  the  Indes  BxpwrgatoriHs  by  Pop^ 
Innocent  XI.  i  but  Noel  defended  himself  with 
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aach  t^iii  that  Benedict  XIII.  removed  the 


Voely  Baptist  Wriothbslbt  [b.  1799,  d, 
1878],  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  ordained 
in  tlie  Ghnrch  of  England,  becoming  Incum- 
bent of  8t  John's,  Bedford  Bow;  but  he  left 
the  Ghoroh  and  became  a  Baptist  minister. 
He  was  the  author  of  £88ay  on  Christian 
Bmpiimij  LitUra  on  th$  Cktsreh  of  £ome,  A 
SeUetion  of  FmIwu  amd  Sifmn$,  etc. 

Vo6tiailfl. — Followers  of  Noetus,  who 
founded  a  sect  of  Monarchianism.  Noetus 
was  a  native  either  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna. 
He  put  forward  his  theory  at  Smyrna,  and 
was  excommunicated  about  230  by  a  synod 
before  which  he  WdS  summoned ;  afterwards 
he  gathered  around  him  numerous  followers, 
and  founded  a  school  in  which  to  teach  his 
doctrines.  He  died  shortly  afterwards,  but 
his  theory  was  taught  by  his  disciples,  chief 
among  whom  were  SabeUius  and  Epigfonus. 
The  heresy  spread  and  was  adopted  by  many 
Christians  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  [See 
Patupassians.] 

Vomilialists. — One  of  the  parties  into 
which  the  Schoohnen  were  divided  in  the 
eleventh  century.  That  general  notiont  exist, 
we  all  admit,  and  some  sort  of  classification 
comes  natural  to  us.  Thus  we  distinguish 
between  trees  and  horses,  we  form  notions  of 
them  which  exist  no  doubt  in  the  mind  alone, 
but  we  realise  that  there  is  a  form  or  idea  of 
them  which  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator.  The  general  properties  which 
oertain  things  share  alike,  and  which  we 
abstract  in  oar  minds  from  the  particular 
things  that  exhibit  them,  were  known  by  the 
Schoolmen  as  UnivereaU,  Thus  we  realise 
ideas  in  the  words  <' whiteness,"  <*  truth,'* 
**  animal"  Then  the  Schoolmen  proceeded 
to  enquire^ — Arc  these  **  universals"  real  exist- 
ences f  or  are  they  mere  modes  of  intellectual 
representation  that  have  no  real  existence 
except  in  our  thoughts?  The  Nominal- 
ists maintained  that  genera,  species,  etc., 
are  all  individual  objects,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  general  except  names.  Thus  the 
name  *'  circle  "  is  applied  to  everything  that  is 
round,  and  is  a  geneial  name,  but  no  independ- 
ent fiu^  or  properW^  exists  corresponding  to 
the  name.  Some  Nominalists  held  that  the 
names  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  the  names  of 
Three  Individual  Substances,  and  that  the 
Unity  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  verbal  ex- 
pression. This  school  of  thought  is  thus 
directly  opposed  to  the  Realists  [q.v.]. 

l^ere  were,  however,  shades  and  degrees  of 
Nominalism.  Thus  Roscelin,  the  Cuion  of 
Compi^gne,  who  was  compelled  to  retract  his 
Anti-Tnnitarian  heresies  at  the  Council  of 
Soissons  [RoscBLDf],  was  an  Ultra-Nominalist, 
holding  that  the  only  realities  are  individual 
things  which  we  ^up  together  by  the  aid  of 
mere  names.     His  pupil,  Abelard,  held  the 


Sabellian  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 
In  the  fourteenth  oentury  WiUiam  of  Occam, 
an  English  Franciscan  friar  and  a  pupil  of 
Scotus,  revived  the  Nominalist  theory  in 
modified  fonn,  which  was  maintained  by 
many  eminent  men.  The  controversy  suh- 
sided  at  the  Reformation. 

In  more  modem  times  the  chief  Nomi- 
nalists have  been  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Vominafeion.— The  act  of  appointing  a 
person  to  any  office ;  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  act  of  presenting  a  clergyman  to  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  presentation,  as  the 
lord  of  a  manor  may  have  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a  man  to  some  benefice  under  his 
patronage,  but  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
ordinary  for  presentation. 

Homocaaon. — A  Greek  name  for  a  collec- 
tion of  canons,  with  the  addition  of  those  civil 
laws  to  which  they  refer.  The  first  collection 
of  this  kind  was  made  by  John  of  Antioch, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year 
654,  and  was  divided  into  fifty  titles.  Photius 
of  Constantinople  made  another  nomocanon 
about  the  year  883,  reducing  the  heads  to 
fourteen.  Balsamon  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  it,  about  1180,  showing  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  in  use  in  his  time,  etc.  In  1 265 
Arsenius,  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  wrote  notes 
on  it  showing  the  conformity  of  the  Imperial 
laws  with  the  Patriarchal  constitutions.  The 
third  collection  was  made  by  Matthttus 
Blastares,  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basilius, 
in  1335,  and  was  named  the  Syntagma — that 
is,  a  collection  of  canons  and  laws  relating 
to  each  other. 

Von-Conununioating  Attandaaoa. 

— The  custom  of  remaining  in  church  during 
the  Holy  Communion  without  receiving,  usual 
in  many  Anglican  churches  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  subiect  of  much  controversy.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is,  we  need  not 
say,  a  usual  thing,  inasmuch  as  every  man 
is  bound  to  be  present  at  liass  on  **  days  of 
obligation,"  but  is  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate, in  fact,  cannot  do  so  without  previous 
confession.  But  non-communicating  presence 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  custom  m  Reformation  timeA, 
had  quite  died  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  revived 
in  some  churches.  It  is  said  in  defence  of  it 
that  the  Holy  Communion,  the  chief  of  all 
Christian  acte  of  worship,  had  come  to  be 
altogether  neglected,  except  by  a  few ;  that 
this  service,  a  preaching  of  dhrist  in  act,  a 
"  shewing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death,"  which 
ought  to  be  made  the  one  characteristic  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord's  Day,  was  turned  into  a 
service  to  be  observed  by  those  who  professed 
a  higher  holiness  l^an  the  general,  not  into 
a  worship  which  all  believers  in  Christ  might 
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rejoice  in.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  Communion,  a  Feast  to  be 
partaken  of,  not  a  Sacrifice  to  be  adored.  It 
IB  obvious,  then,  that  the  question  turns  upon 
the  deeper  question :  Is  the  Eucharist  a  sacri- 
fice F  This  has  been  discussed  elsewhere.  We 
have  here  to  inquire  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy.  In  the 
Convocation  of  1663,  the  Puritan  party  pro- 
posed a  Canon:  **  That  no  person  abide  in  the 
church  during  the  time  of  the  Conmiunion  unless 
he  do  communicate ;  that  is,  they  shall  depart 
immediately  after  ^e  exhortation  be  enoed, 
and  before  the  confession  of  the  commimi- 
cants."  This  was  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
party,  and  rejected  by  the  Convocation.  [See 
Strypee*  Ann.,  vol.  L  p.  340.]  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  Convocation  oi  1604  passed  the 
following,Canon  [xviii.].  After  giving  direc- 
tion for  proper  reverence  in  church,  it  pro- 
ceeds :  "None,  either  man,  woman,  or  child, 
of  what  calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise,  at 
such  time,  busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet 
attendance,  to  hear,  read,  mark,  and  under- 
stand that  which  is  read,  preached,  or  minis- 
tered ;  saying  in  their  due  place,  audibly  with 
the  minister,  the  Confession,  theLoid's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed ;  and  making  such  other  answer 
to  the  public  prayers  as  are  appointed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  neither  shall  they 
disturb  the  service  or  sermon  by  walking  or 
talking,  or  any  other  way ;  nor  depart  out  of 
the  church  during  the  time  of  service  or 
sermon,  without  some  reasonable  or  just 
cause." 

There  is  added  another  Canon,  directing  the 
churchwardens  to  see  that  all  stay  to  the  end ; 
first,  they  are  to  see  that  all  parishioners  resort 
to  the  puish  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
adding,  *'  and  there  continue  the  whole  time  of 
Divine  Service  "  [Canon  xc.],  **  and  if  they  do 
not  obey,  they  are  to  be  presented  to  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  place." 

It  may  be  considered  further  that  there  is 
apparently  no  assumption  that  any  person  will 
withdraw  during  the  service  ;  there  is  no 
rubric  directing  a  pause  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  service  goes  straight  on  unbroken.  Pro- 
bably the  rubric  which  directs  that  intending 
receivers  shall  give  their  names  beforehand  is 
intended  that  the  minister  may  know  for  how 
many  to  prepare. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  Bingham  (Ant.  b.  xviii.  c.  i.  s.  6), 
shows  that  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
[xi.  and  xii.]  did  not  only  allow,  but  required 
attendance  without  oral  communion  in  certain 
cases.  He  remarks,  **  In  all  which  we  may 
remark,  that  the  word  *  communicating '  does 
not  always  signify  partaking  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, but  communicating  in  prayers  only 
without  the  oblation,  which  is  but  an  imper- 
fect sort  of  Communion."  The  Council  of 
Nicsea  calls  this  communicating  with  the 
pt'ople  in  prayers  only.  Of  the  order  of  peni- 
tents, the  eomutente*  were  the  fourth.    They 


were  so  called,  says  Bingham,  **  from  their 
having  liberty  [after  the  other  penitents, 
energumens,  and  catechumens  were  <u8ini9Bedl 
to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the  aUar,  ana 
join  in  the  common  prayer,  and  see  the 
oblation  offered ;  but  yet  they  mi^t  neither 
make  their  own  oblation,  nor  partake  of  the 
Eucharist  with  them." 

VonconftonistS.— This  term,  as  nov 
in  use,  includes  all  who  absent  themselvee 
from  the  worship  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  and  in 
this  sense  is  synonymous  with  the  wcnnd  Dv* 
SENTBRs  [q.v.].  But  in  a  stricter  sense  it  \a 
applied  to  those  ministers  who  were  ejected 
from  their  livings  on  their  refusal  to  sabmit 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  Charlee 
II.  in  1662.  The  number  of  these  was  aboat 
2,000,  and  their  burdens  were  increased  by 
the  passing  of  the  Conventicle  Act  in  1664,  by 
which  they  were  prohibited  from  meeting  in 
any  number  greater  than  five,  in  any  oiher 
manner  than  was  allowed  by  the  Litargy  or 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  was 
followed  in  1666  by  the  Five  Mils  Act  [q.T.], 
and  in  1673  by  the  Test  Act  [q.v.)  This  last 
Act  was  intended  to  deprive  them  of  all  poli- 
tical power  and  religious  influence.  Amcnigst 
the  ejected  clergy  were  some  of  the  most 
pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  day,  Baxter, 
Howe,  Flavel,  Philip  Henry,  etc  James  XL 
showed  a  decided  disposition  at  first  to  crosli 
the  Nonconformists,  as  evidenced  in  the  trial 
of  Baxter,  but  he  afterwards  relaxed  ^ 
laws,  hoping  to  gain  toleration  for  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  published  his  Declaration  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.  the  Toleration  Act 
was  passed,  whicb  granted  to  the  Koooon- 
formists  a  partial  relief,  and  in  George  L's 
reign  the  laws  against  them  were  never  en- 
forced.  The  BiU  of  1829  removed  pariia- 
mentary  disabilities,  not  only  from  the 
Nonconformists,  but  also  from  the  Boman 
Catholics. 

Vones.    [Canonical  Hoitbs.] 

Voitjiironi.— Those  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  about  400  in  number,  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  were  therefore  deprived.  Amonff  them 
were  the  Primate  ^Archbiriiop  Sancron),  and 
Bishops  Ken,  White,  Frampton,  Lloyd,  and 
Turner.  The  deprived  bishops  of  coarse  held 
that  their  successors  were  schismatical  in- 
truders, and  regarded  themselves  still  as  real 
holders  of  their  Sees.  Sancroft,  feeling  him- 
self bound  to  offer  all  legal  resistance,  re- 
mained in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  in  the  hope, 
which  many  who  had  taken  the  reqoired  oath 
shared,  that  the  schism  might  even  yet  be 
avoided,  and  the  Government  had  some  hope 
that  the  oath  might  yet  be  taken.  Hiongh  it 
was  prescribed  to  be' taken  before  August  1^ 
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1689,  the  deprivation  was  not  declared  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  Tillotaon  was  not 
named  as  Bancroft's  successor  till  April  23rd, 
1691.  A  process  of  ejectment  against  San- 
croft  was  then  issued,  and  the  Archbishop 
having  first  celebrated  the  Gommonion  in 
Lambeth  Chapel,  removed  first  to  the  Temple, 
then  to  Freshmgfield.  Hicks,  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester, affixed  a  protest  against  his  ejectment 
to  the  cathedral  door.  Beveridge,  though  he 
had  taken  the  oath,  refused  to  succeed  Ken, 
and  Kidder  was  appointed.  Bancroft  from 
his  retirement  at  Freshingfield  always  spoke 
of  the  Nonjurors  as  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Establishment  as  apostate 
and  rebelliousy  and  steps  were  taken  for  pre- 
8^ying  the  succession.  A  list  of  the  Non- 
juring  Clergy  was  sent  to  King  James  in 
France,  who  nominated  two  as  bishops,  Hicks 
and  Wagstaffe,  who  were  consecrated  "  Suftu- 
sans  of  Thetford  and  Ipswich,"  hj  lioyd. 
White,  and  Turner,  the  deprived  bishops  of 
Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  Ely.  Bancroft 
had  previously  died. 

Aj^  the  death  of  King  William  divisions 
b^an  to  appear  among  the  Non  i  urors.  Some 
considered  Uiat  as  the  oath  might  lawfully  be 
taken  to  Queen  Anne  there  was  no  bar  to  re- 
^uning  to  the  Establishment  It  was  with 
this  object  that  Henry  Dodwell  in  1706  wrote 
his  Cu0  in  view  considered.  The  same  view 
was  taken  by  Bobert  Nelson.  But  there  was 
a  party  headed  by  Hicks  and  Jeremy  Collier 
who  determined  to  carry  on  the  separation. 
On  Hay  29th,  1713,  Collier,  who  had  long 
taken  an  important  place  among  the  Nonjur- 
inj^  divines,  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
with  him  Samuel  Hawes,  formerly  a  parish 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
Nathaniel  Spinckes,  who  had  been  a  preben- 
dary of  SaUsbury.  The  deprived  bishops, 
who  were  now  all  dead,  had  consecrated  none 
after  Hicks  and  Wagstaffe.  Wagstaffe  also 
was  dead ;  therefore  George  Hidm,  the  only 
sorviving  bishop,  procured  the  assistance  of 
two  Scotch  bishops,  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
was  of  the  Argyle  &mily,  and  James  Gad- 
derar.*  These  two  bishops  were  resident  in 
London,  and  had  very  much  associated  them- 
selves with  the  English  Nonjurors.  Hicks 
died  Dec.  15th,  1715,  and  Collier  then  became 
the  senior  bishop  and  leading  man  among  the 
Nonjurors.  Very  soon  afterwards,  Jan.  25th, 
1716,  he,  Hawes,  and  Spinckes,  consecrated 
Heonr  G^andy  and  Thomas  Brett  as  bi^ops ; 
bat  nesh  divisions  broke  out  in  the  little 
body:  some  leaned  towards  the  Greek,  some 
U>  the  Roman  Church,  and  others  again  were 

*  Qadd«ar  had  been  oonseorBted  in  London,  Feb. 
24th,  1718,  \fj  HiokB  himself,  with  CampbeU  and 
tnotiierSooteh  bishop,  John  Falconar;  thJalastwaa 
also  one  of  Campbelra  conseoratorB  on  Aug.  24th, 
1711,  and  tiurong^h  him  and  the  other  twOjWho  were 
the  deprived  bishope  of  Edinborsrh  and  Dnmblane, 
this  Hiie  traces  itself  to  Archhisnop  Sharp's  conse- 
ention  by  Bi^iop  Sheldon,  of  London,  Dec.  15th, 
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rigid  in  their  Anglicanism.  In  1717  began 
the  division  on  **  Usages."  The  principal  of 
these  were  those  connected  with  the  Eucharist, 
i.e.  the  mixed  cup  and  the  other  uses  of  King 
Edward  VI. 's  First  Book;  the  others,  not  so 
connected,  as  Trine  Immersion  at  Baptism, 
were  also  all  found  in  the  book  of  1549. 
These  Collier  and  Brett,  with  Campbell  and 
G^derar,  the  Scotch  bishops,  wished  to  see 
restored.  Howes,  Spinckes,  and  Gandy,  were 
for  retaining  the  Anglican  book  of  1662. 
Much  was  written  on  both  sides,  and  Collier 
published  in  1718  Offices  of  Holy  Communion^ 
Baptism^  Conjirmation,  and  Visitation,  which 
diifered  little  from  those  of  King  Edward. 
This  division  also  led  to  a  further  division,  in 
that  the  "  Non-XJsaj^ers  "  refused  to  join  any 
longer  in  negotiations  for  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Church,  which  had  already  been  begun, 
but  fell  through  on  the  death,  Feb.  8th,  1725, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  The  divisions, 
however,  on  the  Usages  outlasted  Collier's 
life.  He  died,  April  26th,  1726,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Before  his  death,  fresh  bishops  had  been 
consecrated  by  both  parties  (the  Non-Usagers 
again  obtaining  the  nelp  of  Scotch  bishops^  ; 
but  afterwards,  about  1730,  the  disputes  suo- 
sided,  and  aU  the  bishops  joined  in  commu- 
nion except  one,  John  Blackburn,  consecrated 
1712,  who  still  firmly  adhered  to  the  Anglican 
book.  He,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
tinue his  own  succession,  and  died  1741.  In 
"  the  *45  "  none  of  the  reg^ular  Nonjurors  ap- 
pear to  have  been  involved ;  but  some  of  the 
separatists,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  Collier  and  Brett,  joined  the  rebels, 
and  died  as  traitors.  One  of  the  separatists 
named  Campbell  desperately  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  the  succession  of  his  party.  He  was 
the  last  bishop  left,  and  in  defiance  of  canonical 
rule  he  alone  consecrated  a  new  bishop.  Thus 
the  line  went  on,  the  last  being  consecrated 
in  1795.  One  of  these  bishops,  Cartwright, 
ended  his  life  as  a  surgeon,  jpractising  at 
Shrewsbury,  a  legal  subject  of  iting  George. 
The  last  of  the  buhops.  Booth,  died  in  1805  ; 
but  a  Nonjuring  clergyman  was  living  in  the 
West  of  England  in  1815.  They  lingered 
there  longer  than  in  any  part  oi  En^^and. 
Many  of  those  who  would  not  take  the  oaths 
were  content  to  receive  the  Communion  in 
the  National  Church  as  private  individuals, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  purchased  Church 
Prayer  Books  printed  before  the  Revolution 
in  order  that  they  might  ignore  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

Many  historians  who  differ  from  the  Non- 
jurors altogether  in  their  view,  have  yet 
acknowledged  that  they  rendered  important 
services  to  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
country.  A  Latitudinarian  spirit  came  in 
with  the  Revolution,  and  many  good  men 
were  strongly  influenced  by  it.  Against  this 
the  Nonjurors  made  a  stand,  and  preserved 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  which  might 
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otherwise  have  sunk  into  a  mere  State-estab- 
li^^ent.  Their  example  of  consoientiousneflB, 
Bacrifioing  station,  influence,  and  worldly 
substance,  was  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifioe  such  as 
society  is  ever  the  richer  for.  Some  of  them 
wrote  valuable  books.  Hicks,  Williams, 
Law,  Nelson,  Charles  Leslie,  Jeremy  Collier, 
are  all  honoured  nameo  in  the  great  roll  of 
English  authors. 

Von-Hesidenca. — The  absence  of  an  in- 
cumbent from  his  parish  or  benefice  for  any 
leofth  of  time,  while  a  substitute  is  entrusted 
wim  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  At  one 
time  non- residence  was  very  general  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  holding  of 
pluralities ;  but  it  was  forbidden  by  statutes 
passed  in  1837-8.  Und«r  ordinary  circum- 
stances no  incumbent  may  be  absent  from 
his  benefice  more  than  three  months  at  a 
time,  under  penalty  of  losing  part  of  his 
income.  Exemption  from  this  rule  may  be 
gpranted  b3r  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  cases 
of  pluralities  or  peculiars;  and  severe  illness, 
for  at  most  twenty  years,  has  been  held  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-residence. 

Vorbert,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
and  founder  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order, 
was  bom  at  Xanten,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves, 
1080.  His  father,  Heribert,  Count  of  Gennep, 
was  related  to  the  Emperor  Henry  Y.,  and 
his  mother,  Hedwig,  was  descended  from  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  He  spent  some  time  at 
the  Court  of  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  then  with  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.  He 
was  a  Prebendary  of  the  Church  of  Xanten  and 
Almoner  to  Henry  lY.,  who  offered  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cambray;  but  he  refused, 
fearing  that  the  higher  orders  would  prove  a 
restraint  to  him,  for  he  gave  way  to  all  his 
passions  and  led  a  very  dissolute  life.  This 
continued  till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  One 
day  he  was  riding,  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
taken by  a  thunderstorm,  and  a  ball  of  fire  fell 
at  his  horse*s  feet,  which,  in  its  terror,  threw 
its  rider.  Norbert  lay  unconscious  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  recovery  determined  to  give 
up  his  wicked  life,  and  to  work  as  a  priest 
and  missionary.  He  spent  some  time  in  pre- 
paration, and  in  1118  sold  his  estate,  which 
he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  resigned  his  prefer- 
ments. He  set  out  for  Languedoc,  where 
Pope  Gelasius  II.  was  at  the  time,  from  whom 
he  gained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he 
thought  proper.  He  passed  through  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  Franoe,  preaching  and 
imposing  severe  penances.  His  eloquence  did 
much,  but  his  example  effected  more.  He  fasted 
all  through  the  year,  eating  only  in  the  even- 
ing, except  on  Sundays.  In  1119  Popo 
Cidixtus  n.,  who  had  succeeded  Oelasius,  held 
a  Council  at  Rheims,  at  which  Norbert  was 

C8nt  and  obtained  a  fresh  grant.  He  here 
me  acquainted  with  Bartholomew,  Bishop 
of  Laon,  who  prevailed  upon  the  saint  to 
accompany  him  to  his  diocese,  and  put  him  in 


powession  of  St.  Martin's  Ghnrdi,  where  he 
was  to  reform  tiie  regolar  canons;  bat  hismle 
was  too  strict  for  them,  and  he  reagned  bis 
appointment.  The  Bishop  then,  knowing  that 
Norbert  wished  for  a  Bolitary  li^  pronuHL 
to  give  him  any  place  he  might  choose,  sad  it 
is  said  that  the  Yirgin  Mary  appealed  to 
Norbert  in  a  dream,  pointed  out  a  VonAy 
valley  in  the  Forest  oi  Ooiiroy,  whidi  rBceived 
the  name  of  Pr6montr6,  and  also  chose  the 
dress  which  he  was  to  adopt  Here  he  retired 
and  formed  from  the  followers  who  soon 
gathered  round  him  the  Order  of  the  Prenum- 
strants,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
order  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  in  1117 
NOTbert  was  called  to  Antwerp.  The  pastor 
of  St  MichaePs,  in  that  dty,  led  a  dissolute 
life,  which  Tuichelm,  a  heretic,  turned  to  good 
account  by  asserting  that  this  was  a  proof 
that  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  wis  an 
idle  fiction,  and  that  the  Eucharist  was  of  no 
service  to  salvation.  He  gained  3,000  foUowen 
who,  even  after  his  death,  in  1 116,  infected  the 
whole  country  with  their  tenets.  The  canon* 
of  Antwerp  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bidiop  of 
Cambray,  who  implored  8t  Norbert  to  oome 
to  their  assistance.  He  brought  some  of  his 
canons  with  him,  and  the  clergy  of  Antwerp 
settled  the  ohuroh  and  revenues  ot  8t  Midbael 
upon  them,  whioh  gift  was  confirmed  in  1124. 
After  putting  mattors  in  good  order  be  re- 
turned to  his  first  settlement,  where  the  Order 
had  increased  so  much  that  in  1125  there  woe 
ten  houses  besides  the  original  house  at  Pt^- 
montr6.  In  1127  as  Norbert  was  travelfing 
through  G^ermany,  the  Ardibishop  of  Magde- 
burg died,  and  the  saint  was  choeen  to  snooeed 
him  and  was  consecrated,  though  against  his 
own  wishes.  He  brought  about  several  re- 
forms, restored  the  revenues  of  the  Choich, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  nobles,  per- 
suaded the  clergy  to  practise  celibacy,  etc 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  dergr  in  revenge 
hired  an  assassin  to  murder  the  Bishop  in  lus 
confessional  on  Maundy  Thorsday,  but  that 
Norbert,  knowing  of  the  design,  ordered  the 
man  to  be  searched,  and  the  weapon  was 
found  upon  him.  After  about  three  years  his 
patience  and  courage  overcame  his  enemies, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  regulate  his  diocese  m 
peace.  He  still  gave  up  some  time  to  his 
Order,  and  also  intererted  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  He  strongly  opposed 
Peter  Leon,  the  Anti-Pope,  who  was  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1131. 

St  Norbert  died  June  6th,  1134,  and  vas 
canonised  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582. 
At  his  death  there  were  1,200  members  of  his 
community. 

Vorth  Side.— The  rubric  prefaced  to 
the  Communion  Service  directs  me  mimsler 
to  begin  the  Service  at  the  north  side  ol  the 
Lord*s  Table.  It  is  a  matter  of  oontrorersy 
whether  by  this  is  intended  that  he  shall  stand 
on  the  north  side  of  the  front,  i^  looking 
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eftfltwards,  or  at  the  north  end,  looking  south. 
The  last  legal  judgement  leh  the  matter  to  the 
minister's  oiBcretion.    [Eastwabd  Position.] 

Vorwichy  Sbb  of. — ^This  ancient  See  of 
East  Anglia  has  not  taken  so  eminent  a  plaoe, 
historically,  as  some  of  the  others,  owing  to 
its  retired  situation,  but  it  has  many  features 
of  deep  interest.  It  owes  its  foundi^tion  to 
Archbishop  Honorius,  who  sent  '*  Felix  the 
Burgundian"  to  be  its  first  bishop  at  Dun- 
widb.  [DuKWicH.]  On  the  resignation  of 
the  fourth  bishop  of  the  See,  Bisi,  Arch- 
bi^p  Theodore  established  a  second  See  at 
Tglmlii^m  for  the  *<N<nth  folk;**  but  the 
torible  Danish  inyasion  swept  the  board  for 
many  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  the  bishopric  of  Elmham  was  restored 
under  Eeuiulf.  !m  1076  it  was  transferred, 
under  Bishop  Herfast,  to  the  stately  minster 
of  Thetford,  then  the  second  town  in  East 
Anglia,  and  possessing  ten  churches.  In  1091 
Herbert  of  Losinga,  Abbot  of  Bamsey,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  obtained  the  See  from 
William  Bufus  by  means  which  approached 
veiy  near  indeed  to  simony.  Very  miserable 
in  conscience  afterwards,  he  made  his  way  to 
Rome  to  ask  for  absolution,  in  spite  of  a 
furious  outburst  of  wrath  from  the  King. 
The  Pope  absolved  and  reinstated  him  on 
condition  of  his  founding  certain  churches. 
On  his  return  he  removed  the  See  in  1094 
from  Thetford  "to  the  rich  and  populous 
Norwich,"  and  began  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
intended  to  be  a  monastic  institution  on  the 
model  of  Canterbury.  It  was  dedicated  in 
Heptw  1101,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
He  built  seToial  other  churches  in  his  diocese, 
amonff  them  that  at  Yarmouth,  which  has 
now  enveloped  into  the  largest  parish  church 
in  England.  He  also  established  Cluniac 
monks  in  the  ex-cathedral  of  Hietford,  and 
preached  in  Ely  Abbey  three  years  before  it 
became  a  cathedral  at  the  translation  of  the 
rdics  of  St.  Etheldreda.  The  cathedral  nave 
was  extended  to  its  present  length  by  his 
auooessor,  whose  successor,  again,  deserves 
notice  as  the  only  bishop  in  England  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  by  Bedcet  in  his 
stru^le  with  tiie  King.  Qlancing  down  the 
list  of  bishops,  we  note  John  of  Oxford,  a  time- 
serving partisan  of  Henry  II. ;  John  de  Grey, 
an  unscrupulous  tool  of  King  John,  but 
daring  whose  episcopate  Uvea  the  good 
Sampson,  Abbot  of  Bury,  immo^rtalised  by 
Carlyle  in  his  Fait  and  FretmU;  Pandulph, 
the  Legate  before  whom  En^and  was  abased 
by  the  wicked  King  John ;  Walter  Calthorp, 
**  tho  only  Bishop  of  Norwich  whose  saintly 
life  has  been  Ins  chief  characteristic,"  such 
a  benefactor  to  the  poor  that  he  even  sold  his 
salver  spoons  to  feea  them,  the  builder  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Giles,  and  beautifier  of  the 
cathedral ;  Bateman,  in  whose  episcopate  the 
awful  Black  Death  destroyed  no  less  than 
2,000  incumbents  in  that  one  diocese;  Nix, 


under  whom  Bilney,  the  Lollard,  was  burned, 
and  under  whom  aliso  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  began;  Thirlby,  under  whom 
Kett's  rebellion  took  place;  Hopton,  under 
whom  nine  Protestants  were  burned  at  Nor- 
wich ;  Parkhurst  and  Scambler,  two  disgraces 
to  their  office  for  their  greed  of  money  ;  Hall, 
in  whose  days  the  Puritan  outrages  were 
wrought  upon  the  glorious  cathedral ;  Reyn- 
olds, the  author  of  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, loved  by  his  people  for  his  unbounded 
charity  during  the  Great  Plague ;  Bathurst, 
who  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  neglected 
his  diocese  shamefully ;  Stanley,  who  revived 
religious  feeling  when  it  was  almost  dead. 
We  ought  to  mention  Dean  Prideaux,  a  good 
author  and  vigorous  dean,  who  saw  seven 
bishops  of  Norwich  during  his  incumbency. 

List  of  tsb  Bishops  of  Kobwioh  ahd 
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HerfMft  .  .  1070 
William  deBeanfen  1066 
Herbert  de  Losinga  1091 

Everard               .  1121 

William  de  Turbe  1146 

JohnofOzfoxd    .  1175 

John  de  Gxay      .  1200 

PuidnlfMMoa    .  1222 

Thomas  Blunville  1226 
William  deBaleigh  1288 
Walter  Soffield,  or 

Calthorp   .       .  1245 
Simon  deWanton, 

or  Walton        .  1256 

Bofter  Skirving  .  1266 
William    Middle- 

ton     .       .       .  1278 

Balph  Walpole    .  1280 

John  Salmon       .  1290 

William  Ayermin  1825 

Antony  Bek         .  13S7 

William  Bateman  1844 

Thomaa  Peroj     .  1856 

Henry  Spenser  .  1370 
Alexander    Tott- 

ington       .       .  1407 
Richard  Coortenay  1413 

JohnWakering  .  1416 

William  Aln^ck  1426 

Thomas  Brown    .  1436 
Walter-le-Hart '  . 
James  Goldwell  . 
Thomas  Jane 
Richard  Nykke   . 
William  R^ps,  or 


1440 
1472 
1409 
1501 


Accession. 

Thomas  Thirlby  .  1550 

John  Hopton       .  1554 

John  Farkhorst  .  1560 

Edmund  Freke  .  1575 

Edmund  Scambler  1585 

William  Redman  1595 

John  Je^on .       .  16a3 

John  tirerall       .  1618 

Samuel  Harsnett  1619 

Francis  White     .  1689 

Richard  Corbett  .  1632 

Hatthew  Wren    .  1685 

Richard  Kontacm  1688 

Joseph  Hall.       .  1641 

Edward  Reynolds  1661 

Antony  Sparrow .  1676 

William  Lloyd     .  1685 

John  Moore         .  1691 

Charles  TrimneU  1706 

Thomas  Oreen    .  1721 

JohnLeng   .       .  1728 

William  Baker     .  1727 

Robert  Butts       .  1788 

Thomas  Goooh    .  1738 

Samuel  Lisle       .  1746 

Thomas  Hayter  .  1749 

Philip  Young       .  1761 

Lewis  Bat;ot        .  1788 

Oeorve  Home  .  1790 
Charles  Manners 

Sutton              .  1792 

Henry  Bathurst  .  1805 

Edward  Stanley  .  1837 

Samuel  Hinds  .  1840 
John     Thomas 

Pelham 


1857 

Votaries  of  Borne,  since  called  Proto- 
notaiine. — The  office  of  notaries  was  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Clement  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  seven  were  appointed 
to  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  the  marl^rrs,  each  having 
charge  of  two  wards  of  the  city.  St.  Fabian 
appomted  seven  sub-deacons,  whom  he  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
notaries  carried  out  their  work  of  pre- 
serving the  records  which  they  made.  By 
this  means  histories  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Polycarp,  and  many  others  were 
preserved,  and  the  earliest  collections  of  the 
fives  of  the  saints  were  derived  from  these 
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Voxuerjt  Nicholas  lb,  was  bom  at  Dieppe 
in  1647,  and  eighteen  years  after  became  a 
Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Manr, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
He  came  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  he  as- 
sisted Jamee  de  Frisches  in  editing  St.  Am- 
brose's works,  and  he  also  worked  witii  Bellaise 
and  Duchesne.  His  most  noted  work  is  the 
Apparatus  ad  Bibliotheeam  Maximam  ;  critic- 
ism of  the  lives,  writings  and  opinions  of  the 
authors  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Fatrum  at  Lyons. 
In  1710  he  published  Lucius  Caeiliut  d«  Mor^ 
tibu*  Feneeutorumf  which  he  states  is  not,  as 
was  supposed,  the  work  of  Lactantius,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  Nourry 
died  at  St.  Gtermain-des-Pr6s  in  1724. 

Voyalis. — ^The  name  assimied  by  Fried- 
rich  von  Hardenberg,  who  was  bom  at 
Wiedeetedt,  in  Mansfeld,  in  1772.  His  father 
and  mother  belonged  to  ^e  Hermhuters.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  whence  he  passed  to 
Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  assisted  his 
father  for  a  time  as  auditor  of  the  Saxon 
Saltworks,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
post  through  ill-health,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  hterature.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Sohlegel  and  with  Tieck,  the  Siomantio 
writer,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Novalis, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  influence 
over  him.    He  died  in  1801. 

Novalis*8  best  works  are  his  Spiritual  Songa^ 
which  show  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  pure 
spirit  of  devotion.  His  other  works,  Heinrieh 
von  Oftsrdingeny  The  Pupils  at  SaiSy  and  Hymns 
of  the  Nighty  are  remarkable  for  ^e  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  which  they  display. 

Vovatiaily  the  founder  of  the  Novatianist 
sect  in  the  third  century,  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  of  ascetic  tendency. 
Educated  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  baptised 
on  a  sick-bed,  but  omitted  after  his  recovery 
to  present  himself  to  the  bishop  for  the  laying- 
on  of  hands.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in 
the  face  of  some  opposition,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Fabian  of  Rome,  who  wished 
to  enlist  his  talents  for  the  Church,  and  he 
acquired  great  influence  at  Rome.  After  the 
Decian  persecution,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.  Novatian  headed  a 
party  which  maintained  that  the  Church  had 
no  power  to  re-admit  apostates,  and  that,  by 
receiving  such  into  communion,  it  would  for- 
feit its  Qiristian  character.  The  lapsed,  they 
said,  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  At 
the  election  of  Cornelius,  a  man  of  mUder 
views,  as  Fabian's  successor,  a.d.  261,  Nova- 
tian, with  his  party,  seceded  from  the  Church, 
and  three  obscure  bishops,  obtained  on  false 
pretences,  consecrated  him  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Intimation  of  this  consecration  was  sent  to 
the  great  Churches,  but  these  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
alarmed  at  the  schism,  returned  to  orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless,  the  numbers  of  the  sect  in- 
creased,  and   the   members  swore,   at   the 


reception  of  the  Eucharist,  that  they  would 
never  desert  him  or  return  to  Cornelius.  They 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Cathari  [».#.  Puri- 
tans], and  adopted  still  harsher  views.  Not  (mly 
the  lapsed,  but  also  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  any  of  the  greater  sins  after  baptism,  were 
excommunicated  for  life.  They  dedaied  ^ 
Church  to  have  become  impure,  and  its  mini- 
strations to  be  of  no  effect,  and  second  mar- 
riages were  forbidden  as  adulterous.  The  No- 
vatian sect  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  were  perfectly  orthodox  as  to  ihB  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  suffered, 
with  the  Catholics,  from  the  Arians.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  at  the  Council  of  NicsBa  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  Church,  and  they 
were  generally  unmolested  by  the  Catholics 
until  the  time  of  Nestorius  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria. 

VovatnSf  sometimes  confounded  with 
Novatian,  was  a  priest  of  CarUiage,  who  be- 
came noted  for  his  malpractices  and  diso- 
bedience to  authority.  In  a.d.  249  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  his  Bishop,  Cyprian, 
charged  with  ill-treating  his  wife,  robbing 
widows  and  orphans,  appropriating  the  funds 
of  his  church,  allowing  his  father  to  die  of 
starvation,  and  refusing  even  to  bury  him ; 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution 
saved  him  from  punishment.  After  the  per- 
secution, Novatus  allied  himself  witii  Febcis- 
simus,  a  rich  man  for  whom  he  had  pro- 
cured deacon's  orders,  and  the  two  set 
themselves  to  oppose  Cyprian  in  every  poss- 
ible way,  especially  encouraging  very  lenient 
views  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed. 
Visiting  Rome,  he  joined  the  opposite  party 
of  Novatian,  and  became  as  severe  towards  the 
lapsed  as  he  had  formerly  been  lax,  influenced, 
it  has  been  hinted,  chiefly  by  his  love  of  oppo- 
sition to  regular  authority.  After  staymg 
at  Rome  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  Africa 
and  is  lost  sight  of. 

VoTices  [Lat.  moW^um].— Those  who  are 
in  a  state  of  probation  before  entering  a  reli- 
gious society,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  they  have  the  neceasaiyfiualitiesand 
are  likely  to  keep  the  vows.  This  period  of 
probation  is  termed  the  novitiate.  Until  it  is 
over  no  promises  are  made,  and  the  novice 
may  return  to  the  world  if  desired. 

VoweUy  Alexandkr,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  reign  of  Queen  EUxabeth  [i.  at 
Read  Hall  in  Lancashire,  in  1 607  or  1508,  i.  va. 
London,  Feb.  13th,  1602].  He  was  educated 
near  Manchester  till  he  was  thirteen,  idien  be 
entered  Brazenoee  College,  Oxford.  He 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Foxe,  the  msr- 
tyrologist,  whose  room  he  shared.  In  1W6 
he  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1648  became 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  in  1681 
Canon  of  Westminster.  Having  adopted  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  he  was  obliged  to  les^o 
England  on   Queen  Mary's  acoession,  sad 
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travelled  in  Gkmiany  till  the  aocesdon  of 
Qaeea  Elizabeth,  when  he  returned,  and  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  Oanon 
of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
Panl*s.  Nowell  was  chosen  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  in  1663  to  preside  at 
the  drawing  up  of  tiie  Articles  of  Beligion, 
and  also  to  write  a  catechism,  which  he  appears 
to  have  developed  later  into  the  Church  Cate- 
chism which  has  been  attributed  to  him  with 
probability.  Another  catechism  which  he 
wrote  in  1671  was  directed  by  Archbishop 
Palmer  to  be  taught  as  a  preventive  against 
heresy ;  and  in  &ct  he  was  always  regarded 
as  holding  very  orthodox  views,  and  as  re- 
markable for  his  learning  and  piety.  The 
catechisms  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  ser- 
mons»  are  his  only  extant  works. 

Vowallf  Laxtksncb,  brother  of  the  above, 
entered  Brazenose  CoUe^,  1636.  He  tra- 
velled with  his  brother  in  Germany  during 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  was  made  Dean  of 
lichfield  on  his  return.  He  died  in  October, 
1676.  He  was  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  left  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary  in  MS.,  which  is  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian library.  Nowell  also  made  several  col- 
lections  from  ancient  historical  manuscripts. 

VnllateiiaiUies. — Bishops  in  title  only, 
holding  no  dioceses. 

Vunc  lUmittis.— The  Latin  for  the 
first  words  of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  '*Lord, 
now  letteet  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace," 
which  is  found  in  Luke  ii.  29-32,  and  is 
appointed  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  read 
after  the  second  lesson  at  evensong.  It  was 
used  in  this  place  even  in  the  early  Church, 
and  is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
It  occurs  in  the  Latm  office  for  Compline, 
from  which  and  Vespers  the  Anglican  Even- 
ing Service  was  compiled. 

Vnncio. — ^A  representative  of  the  Pope 
who  resides  permanently  at  a  foreign  Court  to 
carry  out  investigations  upon  ecclesiastical 
matters.  A  nuncio  is  thus  disting^uished  from  a 
legate  a  latere^  whose  duties  are  only  temporary. 
The  nuncios  had  formerly  almost  unlimited 
power,  and  held  courts  of  appeal  which  were 
superior  in  authority  to  the  national  eoclesias- 
ti<»l  courts.  The  nuncios  were  often  at  variance 
with  the  legati  ntUi  [Lboatbs],  and  a  sharp 
controversy  took  place  in  consequence  of 
a  nunciature  being  established  at  Munich  in 
1786,  thouffh  it  was  swallowed  up  soon  after 
in  the  troubles  of  the  French  Revolution. 

VviUI  [The  word  is  derived  by  some 
from  Coptic  nofmo9,  **holy,"  but  is  probably 
from  Low  Latin  nutma,  *' mother*'  (compare 
Sanskrit  nmma),  a  familiar  word  used  by 
children  like  nuumna]. — Women  who  sedude 
themselves  from  the  world  in  religious  com- 
munities, take  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  spend 
their  lives  in  prayer  and  good  works.  Nuns 
ara  met  with  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 


Church,  under  the  name  of  virginea  Deo  aaertUm^ 
but  they  did  not  at  first  live  together  in  con- 
vents ;  they  remained  at  home,  out  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  family  by 
a  peculiar  dress,  and  the  asceticism  of  their 
life.  Seclusion  began  to  be  practised  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  for 
some  time  the  nuns  still  attended  their  parish 
church  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  parish  priest.  They 
received  their  rules  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  Li  the  sixth  century  it  became 
customary  to  have  a  church  attached  to  each 
nunnery,  which  also  had  its  own  priest ;  by 
this  means  was  secured  absolute  seclusion 
from  the  world.  A  mother-superior  or  abbess 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

Nuns  of  recent  order  in  the  Roman  Church 
are  generally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  those  of  older  founda- 
tion under  that  of  regulars.  A  few  are  under 
a  superior-general.  They  are  allowed  to  take 
boarders  to  educate  but  under  strict  con- 
ditions. Their  confessors  are  carefully  se- 
lected, and  in  no  case  is  a  confessor  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  the  same  establishment  for  more 
than  three  years.  Nuns  take  their  meals  in 
one  room,  but  each  has  her  separate  cell. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  orders,  but  they 
are  g^uped  under  four  principal  classes— the 
followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  (adopted  by 
St.  Teresa),  of  St.  Austin  (TJrsulines  and 
Dominicans),  of  St.  Benedict  (Fontevrault, 
etc),  and  St.  Francis  (**  Poor  Clares"). 

Vnptial  Benediction.— Used  by  Jews 
and  Christians  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
It  was  pronounced  by  the  Jews  when  the 
bride  was  brought  home,  by  the  chief  of  the 
ten  elders,  who  were  oblig^  by  custom  to  be 
present.  The  custom  is  justified  by  the  pass- 
age in  the  Book  of  Ruth  where  ten  elders 
are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  wedding 
of  Boaz.  Li  the  Christian  Churches  mar- 
riages are  consecrated  by  the  benediction  of 
the  priest  or  mimster,  according  to  an  in- 
junction given  b^  Tertullian  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. In  early  times  marriages  not  followed 
by  this  benediction  were  dediured  to  be  illegal. 


Oaths. — ^The  custom  of  appealing  to  God 
to  affirm  the  truth  of  statements,  wiu  an  im- 
precation of  His  vengeance  or  a  renunciation 
of  His  favour  if  they  prove  false,  has  been 
common  to  all  nations.  The  Romans  and 
Greeks  used  many  forms  of  swearing,  with 
ceremonies.  The  Jews  at  first  used  to  swear 
by  God  only,  but  in  later  times  they  swore  by 
Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  the  Altar,  etc.,  and 
that  it  was  against  this  that  our  Lord  warns 
Christians,  and  not  against  swearing  at  all, 
appears  from  the  fa^  that  St.  Paul  calls 
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Gkxl  to  witneM  the  troth  of  his  affinnatioiLB 
several  times.  This  view  was  taken  by  the 
early  Ohristians,  and  in  several  passages 
in  the  Fathers  and  Councils  it  appears  that 
swearing  upon  solemn  occasions  was  held 
lawfuL  It  then  became  a  custom  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  Gk)epel8  when  they 
swore,  and  to  conclude  with  "So  help  me, 
Qod^  and  the  contents  of  this  Book,*'  to 
which  in  the  Boman  Church  **  all  the  saints  " 
was  sometimes  added.  These  oaths  were 
called  corporal  oaths.  Others  swore  by  some 
particular  saint,  relics,  cross,  or  altar.  In 
the  Middle  A^  an  oath  was  frequently 
called  a  canonical  purgation,  to  distin^^uiidi 
it  from  the  other  modes  of  declaring  inno- 
cence, as  duels,  ordeals,  etc  By  the  Council 
of  Meaux  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  take 
corporal  oaths,  it  being  held  that  all  ought  to 
trust  their  word. 

Obeak. — ^The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
practise  a  species  of  witchcraft,  and  the  name 
Obeah-mim,  or  Obeah'toomanj  is  given  to  the 
persons  who  exercise  this  power.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Obedience. —The  performance  of  the 
commands  of  a  superior.  Ecclesiastically,  the 
word  is  used  in  somewhat  different  senses, 
but  all  allied,  as  [1]  the  duty  whidi  all  clergy 
owe  to  their  immediate  superiors  in  all  things 
consistent  with  the  law  of  Ood  and  the 
Church.  [2]  The  submission  which  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  vow,  on  profession,  to 
their  own  superiors  and  to  the  rules  of  the 
order.  [3]  A  written  command  by  which  a 
superior  oi  a  religious  order  communicates 
some  special  order  to  a  subject.  [4]  The 
term  has  also  come  to  be  used  for  a  rebgious 
followiuK  or  communion  professing  obedience 
to  some  head :  e,g,  the  Roman  obedience  means 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Obedience  of  Christ.— This  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  active  and  passive.  His  active 
obedience  implies  what  He  did ;  His  paeeive^ 
what  He  suffered.  Some  divines  distinguish 
between  these,  but  the  distinction  is  some- 
what artificial.  They  refer  our  pardon  to  His 
passive,  and  our  title  to  glory  to  His  active 
obedience;  but  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  passive  obedience  ; 
since  it  is  clearly  taught  that  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings were  an  entire^  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Gk)d.  The  Scriptures  tell  us 
much  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  show  that 
it  was  voluntary  [Ps.  xL  6],  eompletejl  Pet.  ii. 
221,  wrought  out  in  the  stead  of  Has  people, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d. 

Oberanunergan.— A  village  situated 
in  the  highlands  of  Bavaria,  made  famous 
by  the  Passion  Play  which  is  acted  there 
every  ten  years.  The  following  traditional 
account  is  giyen  of  its  origin: — ^A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1633, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
villagers,  was  introduced  into  Ammergaa  by 


a  peasant,  Caspar  Schuchle,  who  had  been 
working  at  Eachelohe,  one  of  the  plague- 
stricken  viUagee,  and  wished  to  vuit  his 
family.  In  a  day  or  two  he  died,  and 
within  a  month  eighty-four  persons  had 
perished.  Then  the  villageis  assembled,  and 
vowed  that  if  Qod  would  take  awty  the 
pestilence  they  would  perform  the  Paokm 
Play  every  tenth  year.  From  that  time  no 
one  died  of  the  plague.  The  play  was  fint 
performed  in  1634,  and  has  been  enacted 
every  tenth  year  since  1680.  This  is  the 
tradition,  but  the  play  is  of  much  older  date. 
They  now  speak  of  it  as  something  aheady 
well  known,  and  it  is  onlythe  acting  it  every 
tenth  year  that  is  new.  The  oldest  text-book 
of  the  play  bears  the  date  1662,  and  refers  to 
a  still  older  book.  Since  the  year  1634 
the  play  has  undergone  many  improvements. 
Thus  Lucifer,  Prince  of  HeU,  who,  with  his 
retinue,  used  to  play  a  prominent  part,  has 
been  banished.  Father  Ottmar  Weiaa,  of 
Jesewang,  ex-conventual  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  at   Ettal  [d,  1843],  revised  the 

ey,  and  the  improvements  were  carried  on 
Anton  A.  Daisenberg,  the  fonner  pastor 
of  the  village.  Up  to  1830  the  play  took 
place  in  the  churchyard,  but  since  then  a 
theatre  has  been  built  for  it.  This  is  built  en- 
tirely of  boards,  and  is  partly  open  to  the  Ay- 
The  auditorium  is  118  feet  wide  and  168 
deep.  It  comprises  an  area  of  20,000  squre 
feet,  and  is  capable  of  conveniently  seating 
6,000  to  6,000  persons.  Some  sa^  the  stage 
resembles  those  of  ancient  classical  Greek 
theatres,  while  others  find  more  resemblance 
to  the  mystery  theatre  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  are  five  distinct  places  of  action  ifx 
the  players : — The  proscenium,  for  the  choraa, 
processions,  etc. ;  the  central  stage,  lor  the 
tableaux  vivants  and  the  usual  dramatic  scenes; 
the  palace  of  Pilate,  the  palace  of  Annas,  and 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  prices  of  the 
seats  are  from  one  to  eight  marks. 

The  great  training  school  f  or  the  Passioa 
Play  has  been  the  village  church,  with  its 
ceremonies,  processions,  music,  and  song. 
Thus  the  dramatic  scene  of  Christ^s  entry 
into  Jerusalem  is  a  repetition  of  the  Church 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  even  to  tiie 
singing  of  the  chorale,  **  All  hail !  all  hail ! 
O  I)avid*s  Son  I  *♦  In  theschool  the  children 
are  taught  to  learn  by  heart  and  sing  pass- 
ages from  the  great  drama.  The  sele&on  of 
the  actors  taJses  place  there.  The  more 
talented  are  given  parts  for  performance  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  which  remains  up 
during  the  nine  intervening  years,  though 
the  rest  is  taken  down.  During  these  yeais 
minor  plays,  religious  and  secular,  are  acted, 
especially  during  the  winter.  Almost  aU  the 
nrmcipal  actors  are  wood-carvers.  Joeef 
Maier,  who  represented  the  "Chiistus**  in  187(^ 
71  and  in  1880,  and  who  has  since  died,  abo 
Bchauer,  who  took  the  part  in  1860,  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  cmciflxes.    Jacob  Hett, 
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the  "Petrus"   of   1880,  and  Ledmer,  the 
''Judas,"  are  also  skilful  carvera. 

At  ^e  o'clock  on  the  mornings  when  the 
play  is  to  take  place  a  cannon  is  £red  to  som- 
mon  the  Tillagers  and  Tisitors  to  attend  mass. 
The  performance  begins  at  eight  and  lasts  till 
five,  with  an  intervad  of  an  hoar  and  a  half. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  acts,  beginning  with 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  ending  with 
the  Ascension.  Each  act  is  preceded  by  one 
or  more  tabUaux  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  deh'neate  symbols  or  prophecies 
of  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  These 
types  are  explained  by  the  chorus  of  eighteen 
tehuttgeister,  or  guardian  angels,  headed  by 
a  leader  called  the  prologue  or  choragus. 
The  tektUzgeuUr  greatly  resemble  the  chorus 
of  the  ancient  Greek  plays.  The  play  was, 
in  1880,  given  more  than  thirty  times,  from 
May  I7tii  to  Sept.  26th;  it  always  takes 
place  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Though 
many  look  upon  the  play  as  irreverent,  it 
is  actod'with  so  much  earnestness  and  piet^ 
that  it  is  evident  to  all  spectators  that  it  is 
regarded  by  the  people  as  a  religious  duty. 
It  would,  however,  certainly  not  be  so  in  any 
other  place,  as  the  attempts  to  introduce  it 
into  New  York  in  1881-82  clearly  show. 

Oberlin*  Jban  Pbbdbric,  Protestant 
past<n*,  noted  for  his  holiness  and  benevo- 
lence, was  bom  at  Strassburff,  Aug.  dlst, 
1740.  He  was  inclined  towards  the  military 
profession,  but  by  his  father's  desire  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Strassburg  University,  and 
was  ordained  in  1760.  He  was  Tutor  m  the 
family  of  M.  Ziegenhagen  till  1767,  when  he 
succeeded  M.  Stanber  as  Pastor  of  Ban-de-la- 
Rodie,  or  Steinthal,  in  Alsace,  where  he 
labouied  for  fifty-nine  years.  This  valley, 
which  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Lutherans,  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  again  bv  Louis  XIV.  The 
soil  was  very  barren,  and  the  people  almost 
oncivilised  and  very  averse  to  any  improve- 
ments, so  that  when  Oberlin  first  went  there 
his  life  was  frequently  in  danger.  He  set  to 
work  to  improve  their  condition,  both  phys- 
ically and  morally,  helped  them  to  make  a 
road  to  Strassburg,  to  improve  their  land,  and 
introduced  new  manu^tures,  as  straw-plait- 
ing, knitting,  weaving,  etc.  He  also  built 
new  schoolhonses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  infant  schools.  During  the 
Frendi  Revolution  his  district  was  len;  un- 
touched on  account  of  his  well-known  cha- 
racter, and  he  was  able  to  give  shelter  to 
several  proscribed  persons.  It  is  said  that 
the  population  rose  under  his  ministrations 
from  500  to  6,000.  He  recdved  the  Legion 
of  Honour  from  Louis  XVlII.,  and  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  and  Central  Agricul- 
tural Society  of*  Paris.  He  was  the  first 
foreign  member  of  the  London  Bible  Society. 
He  died  June  Ist,  1826. 

Ollitliary. — A  book  used  in  the  Roman 


Church  in  which  to  write  down  the  names 
and  date  of  burial  of  all  those  for  whose  souls 
masses  are  to  be  read. 

Oblates. — A  name  given  to  several  con- 
gregations, so-called  because  they  "offer" 
themselves  to  GkKi.  The  chief  societies  of 
Oblates  are : — 

Oblate$  of  the  BU$ted  Virgin  and  St.  Ambrote, 
— ^A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded 
by  St.  OeutIo  Borromeo  at  Milan  in  1578. 
lliere  is  a  house  of  this  Congregation  at  Bays- 
water,  with  branches  in  several  other  parts  of 
London. 

ObUU«$o/St,  FrancM  at  Horns. — ^A  community 
of  women  established  in  1433. 

Oblatet  of  Italy, — A  society  of  secular  priests 
founded  at  Turin  in  1816. 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaeulate. — An  association 
of  priests  founded  at  Marseilles  by  Charles 
de  Mazenod,  the  Bishop,  in  1815.  Several  of 
their  priests  are  employed  in  foreign  missions. 
There  are  eight  houses  in  England. 

The  name  "  oblates  "  was  idso  given  during 
the  Middle  Ages  to  secular  persons  who  offered 
themselves  and  their  property  to  some  monas- 
tery, to  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  Of 
lay  brothers.  They  wore  a  religious  habit, 
but  different  from  tnat  of  the  monks. 

Oblations. — ^By  special  usage  this  word 
signifies  the  bread  and  wine  offered  upon  the 
altar  for  consecration  at  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
these  being  distinguished  from  the  alms  of 
the  poor  and  other  devotions  of  the  people  in 
the  phrase,  **  alms  and  oblations."  It  was  an 
old  custom  for  all  communicants  who  could 
afford  it  to  offer  bread  and  wine,  and  some- 
times other  things,  at  the  altar ;  out  of  whidi 
what  was  required  was  taken  for  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  rest  for  a  common  meal.  None  were 
permitted  to  make  these  offerings  but  those 
who  were  also  admissible  as  communicants ;  the 
offerings  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  of  tbose 
living  at  variance,  of  idol  malc^rs  and  of 
abettors  of  heretics,  even  though  they  might 
be  emperors,  were  sternly  rejected.  Oil  for 
the  lamps  and  incense — the  first-fruits  of 
grapes  and  com — milk  and  honey  for  the 
newly  baptised,  were  also  offered  at  the  altar, 
but  always  imder  conditions  distinguibhing 
them  from  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

From  the  oblation  invariably  accompanying 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  t&e  word 
was  frequently  used  to  denote  the  service  of 
the  Eucharist ;  as,  e.g.  in  the  phrases — "  obla- 
tions for  the  dead,"  "  oblations. for  martyrs," 
denoting  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  at 
funerals  or  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of 
death. 

Oooam  or  OcUuuilf  William  of. — One 
of  the  great  Schoolmen,  called  Doctor  eingularie 
et  invincibilit  [b.  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  about 
1270,  d.  at  Munich,  April  7th,  1847].  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxfonl,  but, 
having  joined  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans, 
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went  to  France  to  study  under  Duns  Scotus. 
He  afterwards  opposed  the  Realism  of  his 
teacher,  and  formed  a  sect  of  Occamists 
among  his  followers,  holding  the  doctrine  of 
Nominalism,  of  which  he  became  the  most 
vigorous  and  logical  advocate.  [Nominalists.] 
He  constituted  himself  defendant  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  of  France  when  the  latter  was  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  some 
years  later  he  attacked  Pope  John  XXII., 
who  had  condemned  one  Berenger  Talon  for 
sa3ring  that  ecclesiastical  possessions  were 
unlamul  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  For  this  William  of  Occam 
was  imprisoned  at  Avignon,  but  escaped  with 
one  of  his  companions  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  ranked  high  among 
the  Schoolmen  as  a  logician,  and  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life  in  continual  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Ditputatio  int^  Clericum  et  Militem, 
Expotitio  aurea  (containing  a  summary  of  his 
Nominalist  views),  Decisiones  Octo  Queationum 
de  Foteitate  iummi  Pontifieis  (based  on  the  Sen- 
tentue  of  Peter  the  Lombard),  and  many  other 
controversial  works. 

Occasional  Prayers  and  Tlianks- 
givings. — ^Those  which  are  appointed  to  be 
read  on  special  occasions.  There  were  special 
prayers  placed  at  the  end  of  the  mediaeval 
litanies,  and  also  special  masses  for  fine 
weather,  rain,  plague,  etc. ;  but  those  iA  our 
Prayer  Book  are  mostly  orig^al.  The 
prayers  for  rain  and  fine  weather  were  in- 
serted in  1549  attheend  of  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice; but,  with  those  for  "In  the  Time  of  Dearth 
and  Famine,"  "  of  War  and  Tumults,"  and  "  of 
any  Common  Plague,"  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Litany  in  1 552.  All  the  thanksgivings, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  peace  at  home 
and  the  "  (General  Thanksgiving,"  were  written 
in  1604.  These,  with  the  prayers  for  Par- 
liament and  for  all  conditions  of  men,  were 
added  in  1662,  and  they  were  all  then  placed 
in  their  present  position. 

Ochino  Bernardino. — ^An  Italian  Be- 
former  who  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1487.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  afterwards  a  Capu- 
cnin,  and  was  much  ftimed  for  his  preaching, 
which  was  very  earnest  and  eloquent.  He  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Juan  Valdez  and  Peter  M£u*tyr.  In  1538  he 
was  elected  General  of  his  Order.  In  1540  he 
was  accused  of  heresy,  for  preaching  upon  jus- 
tification without  referring  to  indu&ences,  etc 
He  was  afterwards  summoned  to  Eome,  but 
escaped  to  Geneva,  where  he  preached  to  the 
Italian  Protestants.  He  was  at  first  strongly 
Calvinistio,  but  later  adopted  Socinian  views. 
In  1647  his  liberty  was  threatened,  but  he 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  obliged  him  to  leave 
and  go  to  Zurich.  Here  he  wrote  several  of 
his  bookg  .""^On  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  catechism 


on  the  work  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Triniiy, 
etc.,  which  contained  decidedly  unorthodoz 
views,  and  he  was  banidied.  He  went  lo 
Cracow,  but  in  1564  had  to  leave  on  account 
of  the  decree  banishing  all  foreigners  who 
were  not  Catholics  from  Poland,  and  he  died 
on  the  way  to  Germany.  He  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  founder  of  Anti-Trim- 
tarianism.  He  wrote  a  work  on  marriage 
which  is  considered  to  ftivour  polyguny, 
against  which  Beza  directed  his  TVaeUtut  it 
Folygamia. 

Among  Ochino*s  other  works  are  six 
volumes  of  Italian  sermons  written  when  he 
first  went  to  Geneva ;  a  book  published  in 
London  on  the  usurped  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome;  and  Italian  commentaiies on  Romans 
and  Gkkktiana. 

Octaves. — The  octave  is  the  eighth  day 
after  any  principal  festival  of  the  Churdu 
The  custom  of  keeping  octaves  was  derived 
from  the  Jews,  and  in  former  times  all  the 
eight  days  were  observed.  The  special  ^«- 
faces  for  Christmas,  Easter  and  Ascension 
Day  are  appointed  to  be  read  seven  days 
after,  and  that  for  Whitsuntide  six,  as  Trinity 
Sunday  &ll8  on  the  seventh  day  and  has  a 
preface  of  its  own.  The  first  two  days  of  the 
octaves  of  Easter  and  Whitsunday  have 
special  services,  and  it  seems  from  the  Fi^m 
Zondinensitf  published  in  1714,  that  in  tiie 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West  ^e  Holy 
Communion  was  administered  daily  during 
tiiie  octaves  of  the  three  great  festivals.  Afl 
the  days  of  octaves  in  tiie  Roman  Church 
(there  are  many  more  than  in  the  Anglican) 
are  kept  most  strictly,  and,  in  some  caaee,  no 
other  feasts  are  allowed  to  be  kept  which  fall 
within  an  octave.  In  the  AngUcan  Chmdi 
the  octave  of  the  dedication  of  a  <diurch  is 
frequently  kept.  The  octave  of  Easter  Sunday 
is  commonly  called  Low  Sxtkdat  [q.v.]. 

OcLenheimer*  William  Hxnrt  [h.  1817, 
d,  1879],  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  a 
learned  divine  of  the  American  Episoo^ 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  its 
preachers.  His  sermons  have  been  much  read 
m  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and 
he  won  much  love  from  Churchmen  on  his 
visits  to  the  Lambeth  Conferences  by  his 
sunny  and  genial  manner. 

OdOy  sumamed  "  the  Severe,"  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  East  Anglia  in  the 
ninth  century,  of  Danish  parents,  who  were 
Pasans.  They  gave  Odo  a  liberal  education, 
and  allowed  him  to  mix  with  the  ChristiaiiB 
and  be  present  at  their  instructions  witfaoat 
any  fear  that  he  might  embrace  their  religion. 
His  father,  on  finding  that  the  boy  was  im- 
pressed with  the  tru&s  of  Christianity,  forbad 
him  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with 
Christians;  but  Odo  had  the  courage  to  rank 
himself  among  the  catechumens,  and,  in  ccm- 
sequenoe,   was   disinherited   by  his  fatb(». 
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Upon  this,  he  entered  the  eervioe  of  a  Chris- 
tian  nobleman,  named  Aldhelm,  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was  80 
strock  with  Odo's  natural  gifts  that  he  had 
him  taught  Latin  and  G^reek,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  baptised,  and  soon  after  took 
holy  orders,  being  made  a  Sub-deacon,  an 
offioe  he  filled  so  well  that  he  received  Priest*s 
orders  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  canons. 
Odo  lived  at  Court  and  became  Confessor  to 
his  patron  Aldhelm,  who  took  him  with  him 
on  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  death  he 
remained  stiU  at  Court,  till,  in  924,  he  was 
promoted  by  Athelstan,  who  had  succeeded 
Edward,  to  the  bishooric  of  Sherborne.  It  is 
said  that  Odo  served  in  a  campaign  under 
Edward  before  taking  holy  orders,  and  after 
his  consecration  he  took  the  field  with 
Athelstan  against  the  Danes  headed  by 
Anlaf,  and  £d  good  service  in  gaining  the 
victory.  I>ean  Milman  says  of  him, "  In  him 
the  conquering  Dane  and  the  stem  warrior 
mingled  with  tiie  imperious  Churchman.'*  He 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
Edmund,  on  the  death  of  Wulfhelm,  and  he 
upheld  Uie  dignity  of  the  primacy  as  none 
before  him  had  done,  and  inauoed  Edmund  to 
make  several  laws  for  the  security  of  religion 
and  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
his  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of  Edred 
there  was  a  great  dispute  between  Odo  and 
his  clergy  concerning  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — a 
doctrine  which  the  Archbishop  is  said  to  have 
confinned  by  means  of  a  miracle.  It  was  at 
the  instigation  of  Odo  thatDunstan  committed 
the  outrage  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edwy.  It  is  certain  that 
in  958  Odo  made  Edwy  separate  from  Elgiva, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  cruelties  afterwards  practised  on  her. 
Odo  died  the  same  year.  He  did  much 
towards  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  old  churdi  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury. 

G^V>^ft1fflp*M^^l^ff^  'ToAw^a  [a  translation 
of  the  Oerman  name  J ohann  Hausschein]. — ^A 
native  of  Germany  who  united  with  Zwingli 
in  his  work  for  the  Reformation  of  Switzer- 
land. He  was  bom  at  Weinsberg,  1482,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  1531,  at  Basel.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Bologna. 
Returning  to  Heidelberg  he  took  up  the  study 
of  theology,  to  perfect  himself  in  which  he 
resigned  some  advantageous  poets  which  he 
had  held  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  preacher  at  Weinsberg.  In  1515 
he  was  induced  by  Capito,  afterwards  the 
Reformer  of  Strassburg,  to  become  Preacher 
at  Basel,  and  here  he  assisted  Erasmus 
in  the  composition  of  his  AnttoUUioni  on 
the  New  Teetamentf  of  which  (Ecolampadius 
akme  published  the  second  edition.    In  1516 


he  became  Preacher  of  Augsburg,  but  after  a 
short  chaplaincy  to  Franz  von  Siddngen  he 
returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  his  chief  work 
was  carried  out  between  this  year  and  that  of 
his  death.  He  supported  Zwingli  at  the 
Marburg  Conference  in  the  dispute  with 
Luther  concerning  the  Eucharist,  having  pre- 
viously published  a  treatise  in  1525  setting 
forth  his  opinions  in  the  matter.  He  was 
also  employed  to  carry  on  disputes  with 
Roman  Catholics  on  theology.  In  preaching  at 
Basel  he  had  denounced  the  fallacies  of  many 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  had 
thereby  made  himself  hated  by  Roman 
Cathohcs ;  he  also  held  controversies  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  chief  works  were  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible,  and  treatises  De  £itu  FaS' 
ehali  and  Quod  rum  sit  onerosa  Christianie 
Confestio.  His  views  on  the  Eucharist  were 
modified  in  later  years.  At  one  time  he  did 
not  rise  above  the  "  memorial "  view,  but  he 
afterwards  emphatically  declared  the  Sacra- 
ment a  means  of  grace. 

OBoonomi. — Stewards  of  church  revenues, 
chosen  by  the  cLergy  of  each  diocese  out  of 
their  own  number.  Originally  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  Church,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  among  the  poor,  was  entrusted 
to  the  bishop,  who  commonly  associated  his 
archdeacon  with  hin\  in  the  work.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  not  only  did  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  increase,  but  also  the  number  of 
converts,  and  with  them  came  further  demands 
upon  the  bishop's  time,  and  more  frequent 
calls  for  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  his  office.  It  was,  consequentiy, 
deemed  convenient  to  relieve  him  of  the  care 
of  diocesan  revenue  by  the  appointment  of 
the  oeconomi. 

CBcitxiieiiioal  Council  [Or.  oikoumenSf 
"the  world"].  —  One  gathered  from  aU 
parts  of  the  Onurch;  as  mstinguished,  there- 
fore, from  a  diocesan  or  provincial  synod. 
[Councils.] 

Oahler,  Gustav  Fribdrich. — An  eminent ' 
Overman  theologian  of  the  orthodox  school  of 
Delitzsch  [b.  1812,  d.  1872].  A  translation  of 
his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  in  2  vols., 
and  is  valuable  both  for  its  depth  of  piety  and 
also  for  its  good  Hebrew  scholarship. 

Oetinger,  Friedrich  Christophbr  \b, 
1 702,  <ri782].— A  German  theological  writer  of 
the  Mystical  school.  His  position  in  German 
theology  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hutchin- 
sonians  with  reject  to  the  English  Deists. 
He  endeavoured  to  meet  the  Rationalism  and 
Materialism  of  his  country  by  philological 
investigations,  by  means  of  which  he  con- 
stiructed  a  system  of  philosophy  which  was  to 
unite  subject  and  object,  matter  and  spirit, 
in  the  living  Christ.  Much  of  his  doctrine 
was  derived  from  Swedenborg.  His  writings 
were    voluminous  and   not    without    effect. 
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ITie  P1BTI8T8  [q.v.l  8et  a  large  value  ujNon 
them  on  account  of  the  careful  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation and  industry  which  they  display. 
For  though  his  mind  was  inclined  to  every- 
thing fanciful  and  mysterious,  yet  he  was 
learned,  and,  moreover,  practical  and  full  of 
good  sense;   above  all,  he  was  earned;  and 

CIS,  and  ike  people  of  Berlin  recognised  in 
a  genuine  desire  to  give  the  mysteries  of 
Gk>d  a  bearing  on  their  daily  life. 

Offertorium.— A  book  containing  the 
offertory  sentences  sung  at  Holy  Communion. 

Offertory-— [1]  The  -sentences  said  by 
the  priest  during  the  Communion  while  the 
offerings  of  the  people  are  being  collected. 
They  all  speak  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  Church  and  relieving  the  poor.  Jlie  cus- 
tom of  making  oblations  at  tiie  Conminnion 
is  Apostolic  [1  Cor.  xvi.  2],  and  is  referred  to 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  thereby 
proving  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  offertory  sentences  were  sung  in 
the  choir  before  the  Reformation.  Chaucer's 
Pardoner  was  especially  successful  in  singing 
an  offertory  ("  Pix)log^e*'),  and  in  Marbecke's 
Prayer  Book  with  music  the  offertory  sen- 
tences are  set  to  varied  music  But  the  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer  Book  directs  that 
the  sentences  are  to  be  said  bj  the  priest  In 
some  churches  the  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine this  old  custom  with  the  rubric  by  the 
priest  first  saying  the  sentence,  and  being 
followed  by  the  choir  responding  it  musically. 
[2]  The  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  placed 
upon  the  Lord's  Table  along  with  the  offer- 
ings made  by  the  congregation.  The  rubric 
of  the  Prayer  Book  directs  "  When  there  is  a 
Communion  the  Priest  shall  then  plaoe  upon 
the  Table  so  much  Bread  and  Wine  as  he  shall 
think  sufficient.*'  The  doctrine  of  the  Boman 
Church  is  thus  expr^sed  by  Bossuet :  **  The 
Church  does  really  offer  \)Tead  and  wine,  but 
not  absolutely  ana  in  themselves ;  for  in  the 
New  Covenant  no  oblation  is  made  of  lifeless 
things :  indeed  no  oblation  is  made  otiier  than 
Jesus  Christ ;  wherefore  the  bread  and  wine 
are  offered  that  He  may  make  them  His  Body 
and  Blood *'  j^£xplu!ation  dea Frizes  de  la Metsej. 
All  the  ancient  Liturgies  contain  an  oblation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  [see  Hammond's 
Ancient  Liturgies,  Clarendon  Press],  but  the 
five  prayers  in  the  Roman  Missal  are  of  recent 
date.    [Oblations.] 

Office. — The  term  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense 
is  applied  to  a  devotional  form  of  service  not 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  Such  as,  for  example, 
that  used  at  the  consecration  of  a  church. 

Office)     CONO&BGATION    OF    THB    HOLY. — 

That  department  of  the  Papal  Government 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of 
the  Inquisition  [q.v.]. 

Officers  Ecclesiastical.— The  term 
Fometimes  applied  to  the  three  orders  of 
ministers  in  the  Anglican  Church— bishops, 


priests,  and  deacons.  And  as  officers  must  be 
under  authority,  so  we  are  taught  that  tiiey 
derive  their  authority  direct  from  Christ 
EEimself.  It  is  sometiines  applied  in  an  in- 
ferior sMise  to  those  who  handle  the  temportl 
affairs  of  the  Church—such  as  churchwardens. 

OiL — It  is  certain  that  blessing  of  oil 
for  holy  uses  is  very  ancient.  St.  Cyprian 
[Epistle  70,  edit.  Pamel]  says  that  the  oil 
used  in  .the  solemn  administration  of  bapt- 
ism was  blessed  on  the  same  altar  on 
which  the  Eucharist  was  consecrated.  St 
Basil  the  Great,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Hoip 
Spirit^  c  27,  speaks  of  the  bletsfflng  of  oil 
and  the  baptismal  water  as  a  practice  estab- 
lished in  the  Apostolical  times;  and  St 
Optatus  of  Mileois  [67  "Of  Schism*']  observed 
that  the  oil  consecrated  in  the  diurch  in  the 
name  of  Christ  was  for  that  reason  called 
ehrism.  In  the  four  first  centuries,  indeed,  it 
appears  that  this  solenmity  was  not  fixed  to 
any  particular  day;  und  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  in  the  canon  already  quoted,  ezpreasly 
says  the  bishops  might  perform  it  when 
they  pleased;  adding  that  each  particular 
church  in  the  diocese  was  to  send  a  deacon  or 
sub-deacon  to  the  bishop  for  what  chrism 
they  were  to  use  at  the  approaching  festival, 
i.e.  at  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism 
on  Easter  Eve.  But  the  present  practice  of 
the  Boman  Church  is  to  oless  the  holy  oils 
once  a  year,  and  that  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
The  oils  are  immediately  distributed  to  the 
pastors  and  used  till  the  return  of  the  same  day. 

The  consecration  of  the  holy  oils  consisted 
in  three  solenm  consecrations  or  formal  bene- 
dictions :  the  first  was  that  of  the  Oil  for  the  Sici^ 
empbyed  in  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction : 
the  second,  of  the  ehrienif  used  after  baptism,  in 
confirmation,  at  the  consecration  of  altars, 
churches,  and  kings ;  the  third,  of  the  Oil  of 
the  Catechumensy  so  called  because  empkryed 
on  the  candidates  for  baptism  before  they  are 
brought  to  the  sacred  font,  which  is  also  used 
at  the  coronation  of  sovereign  princes  and  on 
other  occasions.  This  has  been  always  looked 
on  as  an  episcopal  function,  and  the  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  400,  Can.  xx.,  expr^sly  forbids 
priests  to  perform  this  ceremony,  as  bdng 
peculiar  to  the  bishops.    [AKODrnxo.] 

Olaft  St.,  or  Olaf  Haraldscn,  one  of 

the  most  noted  of  the  early  Norwegian  kings, 
was  bom  in  995.  He  was  descended  fma 
the  ancient  royal  line,  but  was  educated  in 
exile  as  a  Christian.  He  was  one  of  the  Vik- 
ings, and  made  his  name  feared  throughoat 
the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  fig^tin^ 
fiercely  against  Canute.  In  1015  he  retnraed 
home,  and,  making  good  his  claim,  wrested 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  Eric  and  Svend 
Jarl.  He  at  once  turned  his  attrition  to 
evangelising  his  country,  and,  gathering  to- 
gether a  band  of  followers,  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  in  Norway,  and 
became  overking.    When  he  had  secured  the 
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throne,  he  sent  to  England  for  some  mission- 
aries, at  whose  head  was  Bishop  GbimkiL 
The  measures  he  took  for  the  conversion  of 
his  people  were  very  severe ;  he  made  frequent 
Journeys  through  his  kingdom  accompanied 
by  the  bishop,  who  on  account  of  the  shape 
of  his  mitre  was  called  **•  the  homed  man," 
and,  summoning  the  Things,  as  the  Swedish 
Councils  were  called,  he  read  to  them  the 
laws  enforcing  Christianity,  and  all  who  re- 
fused to  comply  were  threatened  with  death, 
loss  of  property,  or  maiming  of  the  body. 
Hearing  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  were 
secretly  offered  in  the  Drontheim  district,  he 
took  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  three  hundred 
men  and,  surprising  the  offenders  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  slew  their  leader  and 
divided  their  property  among  his  followers, 
and  then  forced  them  to  allow  several  churches 
to  he  built  and  several  clergy  to  settle  among 
them.  Olaf  then,  accompanied  by  another 
bishop,  Sigurd,  went  against  a  powerful  chief 
named  Gudbrand,  who  hearing  of  his  arrival 
called  together  from  far  and  wide  the  pea- 
santry to.reeiBt  these  encroachments  on  the 
national  faith.  They  repaired  to  fireeden, 
where  Olaf  and  Sigurd  were  busy  establishing 
teachers,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
Gudbrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  Olaf. 
It  was  then  decided  to  summon  a  Thing  to 
decide  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
new  teaching,  and  having  -by  chosen  signs 
proved  that  Thor  was  powerless  to  defend  his 
believers,  Gudbrand  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Christian  GM,  and  forthwith  he 
and  an  present  were  baptised ;  Olaf  sent  them 
some  clergy,  and  Ghidbrand  himself  built  a 
church,  lliese  scenes  were  constantly  enacted 
in  different  pcuis,  and  Olaf  even  extended  his 
care  to  Greenland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
Iceland.  He  set  a  good  example  to  his  sub- 
jects bv  his  own  observance  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  going  every  morning  to  hear 
matins,  and  then  to  the  Thing  to  decide  all 
matters  of  religion,  together  with  Bishop 
Grimkil  and  other  learned  clergy.  But  when 
he  met  with  opposition  the  means  used  were 
sometimes  so  cniel  that  many  fled  to  Canute 
for  help.  In  1028  the  Danish  King  entered 
with  a  large  army,  most  of  Olafs  people 
forsook  him,  and  he  fled  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  furnished  with  an  army  of  4,000  men, 
with  which  he  returned;  but  was  slain  at 
Stiklesbad  on  July  29th,  1030.  So<m,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  set  in,  partly  because  the  people 
disliked  their  ruler,  Canute's  son,  and  also 
because  it  was  said  that  miracles  were 
wrought  at  the  place  where  Olaf  had  been 
boned;  so  the  people  assembled  in  1031  and 
the  body  was  buried  with  great  state  in  the 
Trondhjem  Cathedral.  The  fame  of  the 
miracles  readied  far  and  wide,  pilgrims  came 
from  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  a  book, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  his  death 
and  miracles,  served  to  increase  his  fame.  Ho 
was  considered  a  saint,  and  though  he  was  not 


canonised  in  the  usual  way,  Rome  never 
denied  his  saintship,  and  he  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway.  In  1847  the  order  of  Olaf 
was  created  by  King  Oscar  I.  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Old  Catholics.— The  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment arose  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870. 
Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  desire  for 
reforms  had  appeared  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  had  been 
sternly  repressed  by  the  ruling  powers.  This 
dissatisfaction,  however,  developed  into  open 
rebellion  when  it  was  sou^t  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  the  dogma  of  Papal  In&dlibility. 
The  opposition  to  this  dogma  was  specially 
strong  throughout  Germany,  where  over  forty 
University  professors,  headed  by  Dr.  DoUinger, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Theology  at  Munich, 
and  Professor  Friedrich,  issued  a  joint  declara- 
tion against  it.  In  April,  1871,  Professors 
DdUinger  and  Friedrich  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Archbiahc^  of  Munich  for  their  refusal 
to  submit.  Dr.  Dollinger*s  answer  was  **  As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian, 
as  a  citizen,  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine.'* 
In  September,  1871,  the  first  congress  of  the 
Old  Catholics  was  held  at  Munid^  when  the 
decrees  were  again  denounced,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  organise  congregations 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
took  me  name  of  Old  Catholics,  to  signify  that 
they  held  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  Christian 
times,  before  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
new  doctrines  imposed  by  the  Papal  power. 
At  starting,  the  movement  met  with  enthusi- 
astic support,  and  its  prospects  seemed  most 
encouraging.  It  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  episcopate,  and  this  was  obtained 
from  the  Old  Catholic,  or  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland.  On  Aug.  11th,  1873,  Dr.  Joseph 
Hubert  Reinkenswasconsecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Deventer  as  the  first  Old  Catholic  Bishop  for 
Germany.  Dr.  Reinkens  had  been  suspended 
from  his  Professorship  at  Nuremburg,  and  sub- 
sequently excommunicated  for  his  opposition 
to  Papal  Infallibility.  The  movement  was 
now  organised  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Church.  Difficulties  of  a  serious  character 
began  to  arise  when  the  work  of  revising  the 
serrice  books  was  taken  in  hand.  Many 
were  very  jealous  of  any  material  change 
being  made,  others  were  anxious  for  a  very 
thorough  revision.  The  result  was  that  many 
adherents  reverted  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  chief  alterations  adopted  were — the  trans- 
lation of  the  Mass  into  the  language  of  the 
.country,  the  omission  of  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and*  a  g^reat  reduction  in  the  number 
of  saints'  days.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  their  opposition 
to  Rome,  Dr.  Dollinger  arranged  Reunion 
Conferences  to  be  held  at  Bonn  in  1874  and 
1876.    Divines  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
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France,  Denmark,  Ruflda,  Greece,  England, 
and  America  attended.  Among  those  who 
came  from  England  were  Dr.  Harold  Browne, 
Biahop  of  Winchester ;  Canon  Liddon,  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  Dean  Howson, of  Chester.  From 
America  came,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Kevin,  American  Chap- 
lain at  Rome.  The  questions  which  divided 
these  branches  of  the  Church  were  discussed, 
and  formula  of  agreement  were  adopted  by 
the  Conference.  These  formulie,  however, 
were  not  received  with  favour  either  by  the 
Eastern  Church  or  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Dr.  Pusey,  in  particular,  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  them.  The  question,  however, 
which  caused  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  Old 
Catholic  community  was  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  Finally,  at  a  Synoa  held  in 
1878  at  Bonn,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Old 
Catholic  clergy  were  free  to  marry.  This 
was  followed  immediately  by  the  withdrawal 
from  active  co-operation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaders,  including  Dr.  DoUinger  him- 
self. Bishop  Reinkens,  although  he  dis- 
approved of  the  decree,  still  retained  his  post 
as  bishop.  A  great  reduction  also  took  place 
in  the  number  of  adherents,  several  congre- 
gations resigning  in  a  body.  The  Old  Catholics 
in  Bavaria  cut  themselves  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  Church  under  the  rule  of 
Bishop  Reinkens.  In  the  last  few  years  some 
of  the  lost  ground  has  been  regained,  but  the 
numbers  on  the  whole  remain  very  nearly 
stationary.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
computed  to  be  about  70,000  in  Germany  and 
80,000  .in  Switzerland.  In  Baden  greater  pro- 
gress has  been  made  than  in  other  parts  of 
Germany;  thus,  in  1873  there  were  2,286  heads 
of  households  who  registered  themselves  as 
Old  Catholics,  and  in  1884  there  were  7,118. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  doubtless  many 
adherents  who  have  not  ventured  to  risk 
persecution  from  Ultramontanes  by  openly 
registering  themBelves  as  Old  Catholics.  The 
Government,  too,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to 
the  community. 

In  Switzerland  the  first  meeting  of  Old 
Catholics  was  held  at  Solothum  in  1871 ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1876  that  Dr.  Herzog  was 
consecrated  as  their  first  Bishop  by  Bishop 
Reinkens.  At  the  outset  rapid  progress  was 
made ;  but,  among  other  causes,  the  question 
of  clerical  celibacy  caused  the  loss  of  ** thous- 
ands," as  Bishop  Herzog  testifies.  There 
was  less  difficulty,  however,  in  revising  the 
ritual  and  services  of  the  Church  here  than  in 
Germany.  A  yearly  synod  of  clergy  and 
laity  has  been  established,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berne  an  Old  Catholic  Faculty  of 
Theology  was  instituted  in  1874.  • 

Old  Catholicism  has  established  itself  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  country  except  Belgium, 
but  at  present  only  to  a  small  extent.  Thus  the 
movement,  although  not  answering  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  first  formed  of  it,  yet 


haa    surmounted   its    early  Hiffiftnliafto^  and 
steadily  maintainH  itself. 

OldcasUe,  Sul  John,  more  geneiallT 
known  as  Lend  Cobham,  which  title  he 
assumed  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  that  nobleman,  was  bom  ^  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  was  at 
once  an  author,  wit,  warrior,  and  statesmtn; 
and,  although  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
his  early  life,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  bosom  friends  and  wild  oompaniom  d 
"  Madcap  Harry,"  afterwarda  Henry  V. 
Many  believe  that  he  is  the  Falstaff  of 
Shakespeare.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  wis 
very  intimate  with  the  young  Prince,  and, 
whatever  his  youthful  excesses  may  haf« 
been,  like  his  royal  comrade  he  repotted  of 
them  in  later  life. 

In  1407,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dnke  of 
Burgundy,  he  raised  the  siege  of  P&ris: 
having  received  the  command  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  to  Henry  IV.  About  this  time 
he  met  with  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  whidi 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  his  intellect.  We  do 
not  know  how  soon  he  declared  his  religions 
opinions ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  Ec^  of 
Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the  Lollards,  who  was 
killed  during  a  revolt  against  the  King,  the 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  him  as  the  greatest 
warrior  of  the  day.  He  accepted  it,  and 
generously  threw  open  his  castle  of  Cowling, 
in  Kent,  to  this  persecuted  sect,  who  made  it 
their  base  of  operations.  Henry  I V.,  worn  ont 
by  a  turbulent  reign,  died  without  attempting 
to  confront  him ;  but  his  son,  after  trying  to 
convert  him  to  no  purpose,  was  so  exas- 
perated by  his  obstinacy  uiat  he  gave  him  ap 
to  the  clergy.  The  unfortunate  noUeman 
was  besieged  in  his  own  castle,  and  dragged 
off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Before  long, 
however,  he  managed  to  escape  to  Wales. 
Soon  news  was  brought  to  the  King  that  he 
had  collected  together  twenty  thousand  men 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  had  formed  a  plot  to 
destroy  the  royal  family  and  most  of  the 
**  spiritual  and  temporal  lords.**  The  reprat 
was  probably  false,  for  the  King  merely  sor- 

Srised  a  handful  of  men  at  a  prayer  meeting, 
[any  of  these  were  destroyed  by  the  royal 
troops,  while  the  others  were  tortured  until 
they  confessed  a  plot,  and  pointed  out  Cobham 
as  the  ringleader.  The  Kmg,  believing  it,  set 
1 ,000  marks  upon  his  head,  and  off^ed  re- 
mission of  taxes  to  any  borough  which  should 
betray  him. 

After  escaping  detection  for  four  years, 
which  were  blackened  by  the  execution  d 
thirty-nine  prominent  Lollards,  Oldcastle  him- 
self was  at  last  captured  in  the  year  1317. 
His  old  comrade  had  no  mercy  for  him,  and 
after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  he  refused  to 
recant,  he  was  suspended  from  a  gallows  by 
chains,  and  there  burnt  by  a  slow  fire  kindled 
beneath  him,  while  a  mob  of  jeering  prieeti 
surrounded  hum,  to  prevent  any  expressioiis  of 
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sympathy  from  the  multitado  reaching  the 
rafferer,  and  to  embitter  his  last  moments  of 
agony.  Sach  was  the  end  of  this  g^reat  man. 
With  him  the  hopes  of  the  Lollards  were 
buried,  and  in  after  years  they  were  little 
more  than  an  empty  name. 

As  an  author  his  talents  were  considerable, 
his  chief  work  being  Twelve  ConcluHotu  Ad- 
dretted  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  He 
was  the  first  author  and  miartyr  among  the 
Fingli^yh  nobility. 

01ga»  St. — A  saint  of  the  Russian  Church 
held  m  high  honour ;  she  was  of  humble  birth, 
bat  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kieff.  She 
ruled  the  country  well  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  SwiatoslaT.  In  955  ^e  visited  Con- 
stantinople, where  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  was  baptised  by  the  Patriarch  Theophi- 
laktes,  having  for  her  sponsor  the  Emperor 
Porphyrog^enitus ;  she  received  the  name  of 
Helena.  On  her  return  to  Kieff  she  endea- 
voured to  convert  her  son  to  her  new  religion, 
but  without  success;  bub  her  teaching  bore 
fruit  later  on  in  the  mind  of  her  grandson 
Vladimir  [q.v.]. 

OIlhangflTli  HsBMANN,  one  of  the  most 
iUostrious  modem  Biblical  commentators, 
was  bom  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein  in  1796. 
He  studied  theolog>'  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  be- 
came a  Privat-Docent  at  the  latter  University 
in  1820,  Extraordinary  Professor  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1821,  and  Ordinary  Professor  in  1827. 
In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Theological 
Professorship  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  of 
consumption  in  1839. 

Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
mentf  which  he  left  uncompleted,  marked  a 
new  era  in  ecclesiastical  hterature.  It  is 
diiefly  noted  for  the  way  in  which  he  enters 
intotheveryheartof  his  subject,  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  grammatical  exposition,  but 
at  the  same  time  laying  open  to  the  r^er 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  text,  showing  its 
spiritual  allusions  and  far-reaching  bearings. 
The  work  was  completed  by  his  disciple 
Ebrard,  aided  by  Wieeinger,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  English  at  Edmbursb  for  Clark"  t 
Ftreign  Theol^ieal  Library,  Olshausen  also 
wrote  a  trapt  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  before 
publishing  his  great  work,  put  out  two  books 
containing  his  views  as  to  the  right  way  of 
writing  commentaries. 

Omen  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper 
sense,  signifies  a  sign  or  indication  of  some 
future  event,  especially  of  an  alarming  nature. 
A  belief  in  omens  was  very  general  among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  ;  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Icelanders,  and  ancient  Britons 
were  all  imbued  with  this  superstition;  in- 
deed, most  nations  were  so.  Amongst  the 
Romans  in  particular,  the  observation  of 
omens  was  a  religious  rite,  without  which  no 
expedition  was  undertaken,  or  contract  made. 
The«e  omens  were  called  auepicee,  from  am,  "  a 


bird,**  and  tpeeio,  "  to  look,"  because  they  were 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  flight  or  other 
actions  of  birds.  Priests,  called  attgurt,  were 
regularly  maintained  for  these  predictions. 
^Divination.]  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  history  of  events  looked  on  at  the  time  as 
good  or  bad  omens,  not  only  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  also  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Archbishop  Laud  was  a  believer 
in  omens  ;  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
is  preserved  a  piece  of  glass  on  which  Laud 
wrote  with  a  diamond  recording  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  church  by  lightning,  and  speaking  of  it 
as  a  sad  omen.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Toplady  [<j.v.], 
also  a  believer,  thus  writes : — **  Though  it  l)e 
true  that  all  omens  are  not  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  though  they  should  never  be  so  re- 
garded as  to  shock  our  fortitude,  or  diminish 
our  confidence  in  Gkni,  still  the^  are  not  to  be 
constantly  despised.  Small  incidents  have 
sometimes  been  prelusive  to  great  events,  nor 
is  there  any  superstition  in  noticing  these 
apparent  prognostications,  though  there  may 
bie  much  superstition  in  being  either  too  in- 
discriminately or  too  deeply  swayed  by  them." 

Onderdoak,  Hbnrt  Usti  [6.  1789,  d, 
18581. — ^An  American  bishop.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  doctor,  but  afterwards  went  into  the 
ministry,  became  Assistant  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1827  succeeded  Bishop  White 
in  the  See.  He  was  the  author  of  JSpiteopaey 
Examined  and  Ee-Examined,  and  of  some 
hymns  which  he  contributed  to  the  Hymn- 
book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pilers. 

Onkalos. — ^The  author  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Targums,  or  Ohaldee  translatious 
of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  he  was  contemporary 
with  Gamaliel,  and  from  the  purity  of  hu 
Chaldee,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel,  may  have  been  a  native  of 
Babylon.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind, 
and  keeps  very  closely  to  the  original,  except 
in  the  case  of  anthropomorphisms  or  anthix)- 
popathies  which  might  appear  derogatory  to 
Gr(>l  This  Targ^um  has  frequently  been  pub- 
lished, as  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglots,  Buxtorf  s 
Hebrew  Bible,  etc.,  but  a  critical  edition  has 
never  been  attempted* 

Oostenee,  Jan  Yaxob  van. — One  of 
the  greatest  theologians  of  his  day,  of  the 
Dut(3i  Evangelical  School.  He  was  bom  at 
Rotterdam  in  1817.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
and  became,  in  1840,  Pastor  of  Kemmes-Bin- 
nendijk,  and  four  years  after  of  Rotterdam. 
In  1862  he  was  called  to  Utrecht  Universitjr, 
where  he  lectured  first  on  theology  and  homi- 
letics,  and  afterwards  on  doctrinal  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  died  at  Wies- 
baden in  1882.  Oo8terzee*s  Life  of  Christ, 
Christology,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dogmatiesy  Tear  of  Salvation^  Moses,  and 
Praetieal  Theology,  have  all  been  translated 
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into  English.  He  also  c<»itributed  St.  Luke, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles^  and  St.  James  to  Lange's 
Oommentaries. 

Ophites. — An  obecore  sect,  first  heard  of 
in  £gypt  in  the  second  century.  Origan 
denies  fJiatthey  were  Christians,  and  although 
they  professed  to  have  received  their  philo- 
sophy from  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
their  views  were  to  the  highest  degree  heret- 
ical Hieir  name  [from  ophis,  "  a  serpent "] 
was  given  them  on  account  of  the  honour 
they  gave  to  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve, 
and  was  therefore  the  cause,  they  argued, 
of  the  world's  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  They  maintained  that  Jesus 
and  Christ  were  two  distinct  persons  — 
Jesus,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  3fary; 
Christ,  the  serpent,  whose  spirit  was  after- 
wards caused  to  descend  upon  Jesus.  Their 
deity  they  named  Jaldaboath,  who,  after  he 
had  created  man,  was  jealous  of  his  per- 
fection, so  gave  him  a  strict  command,  and 
then  sent  the  serpent  to  persuade  oian  to  break 
it.  Accounts  of  them  and  their  extraordin- 
arily profane  creed  are  given  in  the  writings 
of  several  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  the 
oode  formed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  there 
are  some  laws  against  thenz.  Another  name 
for  the  sect  is  Serpentinians. 

Optatus,  St.,  Bishop  of  Milevum,  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  an  African, 
and  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  but  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  became  a  noted 
champion  of  the  Church.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Milevum,  in  Numidia,  and  was  one 
of  the  opposers  of  the  Donatists,  writing,  about 
370,  six  books  against  Parmenian,  the  Donat- 
ist  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  which  Pope  Siricius 
added  a  seventh  in  386.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  St.  .Optatus,  but  he  is  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  praise  by  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  and  Fulgentius.  His  book  was  edited 
by  Du  Pin  in  1700  with  the  different  readings 
from  several  editions,  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
author,  llie  saint  is  supposed  to  have  died 
subsequently  to  384,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Boman  Martyrolog^  on  June  4th. 

Optimiflm.— This  theory,  although  it  ex- 
ists toa  great  extent  in  most  books  on  Christian 
philosophy,  was  first  designated  by  the  name 
"  optimism  "  to  describe  the  teaching  of  Leibnitz 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  chief  point  is 
that  the  world  as  it  is,  is  as  good  as  it  possibly 
can  be,  seeing  that  God  is  a  perfect  Being, 
and  that  therefore  His  creations  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  i)erfect  too.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory.  If  God 
wished  the  world  and  mankind  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect,  why  does  He  not  make  them 
so?  This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
eagerly  asked  age  after  age,  and  no  answer 
is  forthcoming  which  settles  it.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man  sums  up  the  Optimist  theory  in  that 
|amous  line  in  the  first  book,  "Whatever  is  is 


right ; "  but  in  the  face  of  the  sorrow  and  sin 
which  we  are  compelled  to  witness,  we  feel 
that  an  epig^m  like  Pope's  does  not  settle 
the  question.  Epigrams  take  hold  of  the 
memory,  but  they  do  not  convince.  Physical 
suffering,  indeed,  can  be  shown  in  many  cshs 
to  result  in  good,  and  to  conduce  to  the 
general  welfare  of  man,  but  the  conscience 
pronounces  sin  essentially  eviL  The  Scrip- 
ture points  to  a  true  Optimism  when  it  pohda 
to  a  world  to  come  where  there  shall  be  "  no 
more  curse,"  and  where  God  "shall  wipe 
away  all  tears." 

Option  [from  theLat.  optart,  "  to  choose"] 
is  the  right  enabling  ecclesiastics  to  choose 
certain  benefices.  Thus,  when  any  of  the  free 
prebends  fall  vacant,  the  prebendary  next  in 
age  may,  if  he  likes,  take  it  by  option  instead 
of  his  own.  Formerly  an  archbishop,  after 
confirming  a  bishop,  had  the  option  of  ap- 
pointing an  incumbent  to  the  next  benefice 
which  fell  vacant  belonging  to  the  See ;  which 
options  were  only  binding  on  the  bishops 
themselves  who  granted  them,  and  not  on 
their  successors.  The  law  was  done  away  with 
by  Sec.  42  of  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113. 

Opus  operatnm  [''the  work  wrought**].— 
A  term  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  power 
of  the  Sacraments  as  opposed  to  Opus  optt' 
antis  [*♦  the  work  of  the  worker  "].  The  latter 
expresses  the  doctrine  of  some  extreme  Pro- 
testants, that  the  Sacraments  are  used  as 
signs  of  faith  in  obedience  to  our  Lord*t 
injunctions,  and  that  they  assist  the  mind  in 
its  approach  to  God,  though  the  power 
of  the  work  rests  with  the  individual  who 
makes  use  of  the  Sacrament.  The  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  Saonunents 
are  the  instruments  through  which  God 
bestows  His  grace  and  power  on  the  recipient, 
and  that  through  them  such  grace  is  always 
bestowed,  so  long  as  there  is  fiuthandoneneEs 
with  God's  will.  The  absence  of  faith  is  the 
only  barrier,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  recipioit 
has  this  faith  is  there  the  question  Opus 
operantis.  The  term  was  employed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  much  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  controversy  on  this  point. 

Oracle,  among  the  heathens,  was  the 
answer  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  give 
to  those  who  consulted  them  upon  any  affair 
of  importance.  It  is  also  used  for  l^e  god 
who  was  thought  to  give  the  answer,  and  for 
the  place  where  the  answer  was  given.  The 
origin  of  oracles  is  attributed  to  Egypt, 
where  the  principal  oracles  were  those  <n  tne 
Theban  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Minerva,  Diana, 
Apollo,  and  Mars,  and  especially  of  Latona.  In 
Greece,  the  oldest  oracle  was  mat  of  Zeos,  at 
Dodona,  but  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi ;  there  were  many  others,  but  ox  Ies» 
repute.  The  responses  of  oracles  were  given 
in  various  ways :  at  Dodona  they  issued  from 
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the  hollow  of  an  oak ;  at  Delphi  the  priestess 
gave  the  answers  in  hexameter  verse;  at 
Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  the  priests 
pronounced  them.  In  other  places,  the 
answers  were  gi\'en  in  such  ambiguous  terms 
that  they  admitted  of  altogether  contradictory 
interpretations ;  sometimes  they  came  in  the 
form  of  a  letter;  and  sometimes  dice  with 
peculiar  characters  engraved  on  them  were 
used  to  cast  lots,  and  these  characters  were 
then  deciphered  from  an  explanatory  table. 
Dreams,  visions,  etc.,  were  also  supposed  to 
convey  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  Romans,  al- 
though they  believed  in  oracles,  had  none 
very  celebrated  of  their  own,  but  usually  con- 
salted  those  of  Greece. 

Learned  men  have  been  mu(^  divided  a»  to 
the  source  of  these  oracles ;  some  suppose  that 
they  were  the  invention  of  priests,  others  con- 
ceire  that  there  was  a  supernatural  agency 
employed  in  the  business.  There  are  several 
circumstances  leading  to  the  former  hypo- 
thesis, such  as  the  gloomy  solemnity  with 
which  many  of  them  were  delivered  in  subter- 
ranean caverns,  the  numerous  and  disagree- 
able ceremonies  enjoined,  as  sleeping  in  the 
skins  of  beasts,  and  expensive  sacrifices,  the 
medium  of  priests,  speaking  images,  vocal 
groves,  etc,  look  very  much  like  the  con- 
trivances of  artful  prie^  to  disguise  their  vil- 
lany.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  maj  credit 
the  relation  of  ancient  writers,  both  amcmg 
heathens  and  Christians,  this  hypothesis  will 
hardly  account  for  many  of  the  instances 
they  mention,  and  since  it  cannot  be  proved 
either  impossible  or  imsmptural,  it  seems  at 
least  possible  that  God  might  sometimes  per- 
mit an  intercourse  with  spirits,  overruling,  in 
the  end  this  and  every  other  circumstance  to 
His  own  glory. 

Respecting  the  cessation  of  these  oracles, 
there  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  has 
been  said  that  oracles  ceased  at  the  moment 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  History,  how- 
ever, makes  mention  of  several  laws  published 
by  the  Christian  Emperors,  Theodosius,  Gra- 
tian,  and  Valentinian,  to  punish  persons  who 
hiterrogated  oracles,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  they  existed,  and  were  occasionally  con- 
sulted, as  late  as  a.d.  358 ;  but  about  that 
period  they  entirely  ceased,  and  for  several 
centuries  before  they  had  sunk  very  low  in 
public  esteem.  Towards  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
powerfully  contributed. 

Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  sorts  of 
retU  oracles.  God*s  spoken  words  face  to  face 
with  Moses ;  prophetical  dreams,  such  as  that 
of  Joseph;  visions,  sent  to  prophets  in  an 
ecstacy;  and  specially  the  oracle  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  worn  by  the  high  priest, 
which  by  an  extraordinary  brighlnaess  made 
known  the  will  of  Jehovah.  This  manner  of 
inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  often  made  use  of 
from  Joshua's  time  to  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.    After  that  time  they 


usually  consulted  the  prophets,  who  were 
frequent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  death  of  Malachi  they  appear  only 
to  have  expected  immediate  Divine  direction 
through  what  was  called  the  Bath  Kol,  or 
Daughter  of  the  Voice,  which  was  a  super- 
natural manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  either 
by  a  strong  inspiration  or  internal  voice,  or 
else  by  a  sensible  and  external  voice,  which 
was  heard  b^  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  to  it.  Such  was  the  voice 
heard  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  [Matt.  iii.  17]. 
The  Scripture  gives  us  also  examples  of 
profane  oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  instigation 
of  Ms  own  spirit,  and  urged  on  by  his  avarice, 
suggests  to  Balak  a  diabolical  expedient  of 
making  the  Israelites  fall  into  idolatry  [Numb, 
xxiv.  14,  xxxi.  16],  by  which  he  promises 
him  a  considerable  advantage,  if  not  victory, 
over  the  people  of  God.  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah  [1  Kings  xxii.  20,  etc.],  says  that  he 
saw  the  Almighty,  sitting  on  His  throne,  with 
all  the  host  of  heaven  round  Him,  and  asking 
"Who  shall  tempt  Ahab?"  etc.  Then 
Satan  offers  himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  Gk)d's  prophets,  ana  Gh)d  accepts  his 
offer.  The  dialogue  clearly  proves  two 
things :  [1]  That  the  devil  could  do  nothing 
by  his  own  power;  [2]  that  with  the  per- 
mission of  God,  he  could  inspire  the  mlse 
prophets,  sorcerers,  and  magicians,  and  make 
them  deliver  false  oracles. 

Orariuxii. — ^A  stole  worn  in  the  Eastern 
Church  by  priests  on  both  shoulders;  by 
deacons,  on  m^  left  only. 

Orate,  fratres,  btc.  — The  opening 
words  of  the  address  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  **  Lavabo.*' 
Originally  the  priest  said  merely  **  Orate  "  or 
**  Orate  pro  me; "  but  the  other  words,  "  ut 
meum  ac  vestrum  pariter  sacrificium  acceptum 
sit  Domino,"  were  added  by  Remi  of  Auxarre 
in  880. 

Oratorio. — ^A  sacred  drama,  sung  by  solo 
voices  and  choruses,  and  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  but  differing  from  the  opera  in  not 
requiring  scenery,  stage-costumes,  or  action. 
This  distinction  was  not  always  made  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  oratorios,  and  most  of 
those  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  performed  in  churches  on  stages  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  subjects  of  oratorios 
have  been  taken,  almost  without  exception, 
from  the  Bible,  and  probably  originated,  like 
the  old  mystery  pia3rs,  in  an  attempt  to 
impress  sacred  events  more  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  first  oratorios,  in 
the  present  sense  of  the  term,  were  held  by 
Filippo  de  Neri  [*.  1 6 1 6,  rf.  1 596],  the  founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  Oititorians,  in  the  oratory 
of  his  chur^  and  hence  the  name,  "  oratorio," 
was  given.  After  his  time  the  oratorio  was 
developed  in  successive  stages  by  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere,  Carissimi,  Scarlatti,  and  Stradella ; 
but  the  greatest  step  in  its  growth  was  in  the 
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works  of  Handel  [A.  1686,  d.  1769]  and  Bach 
[b,  1685,  d.  1750],  who  changed  its  form  from 
the  Italian  to  the  Anglo-Germanic.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  treatment  used  by 
these  two  composers  is  that  Bach's  oratorios 
were  still  designed  for  use  in  churches,  while 
those  of  Handel  were  somewhat  secularised. 
With  them  the  oratorio  reached  its  highest 
standard,  though  in  technical  details  it  has 
been  developed  by  Schiitz  and  Sebastian!,  and 
still  more  by  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn. 

Oratories.— Churches  w«re  so  called  as 
bein^  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  name  is  now 
apphed  only  to  private  and  domestic  chapels 
in  distinction  to  the  pcuish  church. 

Oratory,  Puibsts  of  the. — There  were 
formerh'  two  religious  Orders  of  this  name — 
one  in  Italy,  the  other  in  France. 

The  Italian  Order  was  founded  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  under  whose  name  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  Order.  [Philip  Ne&i,  St.] 
After  Neri's  death  the  congregation  continued 
to  increase  in  Italy,  and  has  produced  many 
eminent  writers,  as  Baronius,  Kainaldi,  etc 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Cardinal 
Newman  in  1847.  The  firat  house  was  at 
Mary  Vale,  and  was  transferred  to  Alceeter 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  1849.  In  1850  a 
house  was  opened  in  London,  which  was 
released  from  obedience  to  Birmingham  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  was  transferred  to 
Brompton,  where  a  large  domed  church  has 
been  erected.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
religious  Order  now  in  England. 

Tlie  French  Order  was  founded  in  1613 
upon  the  model  of  the  preceding  by  Cardinal 
Bi§rald,  a  native  of  Champagne,  who  wished 
to  deepen  devotion  and  to  revive  the  splendour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  assembled  a 
community  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Jacques,  and  formed  tiie  Order,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  sorts  of  persons — incorporated 
and  associates.  The  former  governed  the 
houses  while  the  latter  gave  themselves  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  ecclesiastics.  The  Others 
of  this  French  Order  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
Italian  Order,  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
researches  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  devoted 
themselves  to  aU  branches  of  training,  both 
secular  and  sacred.  They  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy  and  did  not  keep  the  canonical 
hours.  They  received  the  name  of  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  because  they  had  no  churches  in 
which  the  sacraments  were  administered,  but 
only  chapels  or  oratories  in  which  they  read 
prayers  and  preached.  The  Order  was  approved 
by  Fope  Paul  V.  in  1613  under  the  title  of 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  France.  The  founder*s  favourite 
work  was  the  institution  of  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  priests,  of  which,  on  his  death  in 
1629,  there  were  six.  There  were  altogether 
fifty  seminaries,  colleges,  and  houses  of  re- 
treat. At  the  beguiling  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj-  several  members  of  the  society  were 


inclined  to  Jansenism ;  but  in  1746,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  they  accepted  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus.  The  sode^  was  broken  up  at  the 
devolution  by  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy ;  but  the  Oratorv  of  the  Trnmacnlstft 
Conception,  founded  in  Paris  in  1852,  adopted 
the  ancient  rule.  Among  famous  Oratonans 
we  may  mention  Lejeune,  Malebrancbe, 
Thomassin,  Massillon,  Jean  Morin,  Le  Broo, 
and  T/»ini. 

OrdeaL—The  old  English  word  [from 
Anglo-Saxon  or^  **  out,*'  and  dmU  or  tfo^  a 
"  judgment  **]  for  the  Judicium  Dm  £q.v.]. 

Orders.  Holy.— The  estates  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  conferred  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  of  lawfully  ordained  bishops,  are 
termed  "holy  orders."  These  orders  are 
designated  **  holy  "  in  distinction  to  IxFEaiui 
or  MiNOE  O&DEKS  fq.v.],  because  of  the 
special  grace  of  God  for  the  work  of  each 
several  office  given  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
of  the  bishop,  qualified  thereto  by  virtue  of 
Apostolical  succession. 

Orders*  Inferior  or  Mikor. — Offices  in 
the  Church,  to  fill  which,  men  are  set  apart 
by  solemn  commission  from  the  bishop,  but 
which  have  not  the  same  spiritual  rhantfter 
as  the  offioes  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deaooiL 
They  originated  in  the  need  of  lightening  the 
duties  wl^ch  accumulated  upon  those  higher 
officers  of  the  Churdi,  and  were  designed  to 
relieve  them  of  the  more  secular  portion  of 
their  services.  Their  numben  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
Among  them  were  Uie  orders  of  sub-deaooos 
(reckoned  by  some  among  the  superior 
orders),  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectora  or  readers, 
porters  (tiie  above  are  recognised  in  the 
Roman  Church  now),  singers,  foBs^rii,  who 
are  charged  with  the  care  ol  the  dead 
and  the  conduct  of  funerals,  parmi$iMi, 
attendants  on  the  sick.  They  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  offices  without  imposition  of 
hands,  and  were  allowed  to  follow  secular  oc- 
cupations as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  the 
Anglican  Church  the  vicars  choral  and  the 
choristers,  the  sacristan  or  sexton,  and  the 
verger,  answer  to  some  of  the  above.  The 
newly-revived  order  of  lay-readers  oorrespondfl 
to  that  of  the  lectors.  Judging  from  the  tone 
of  recent  discussions,  the  speedy  revival  of 
the  subdiaconate  in  the  Chuit^  of  Kngland  at 
no  distant  day  may  be  regarded  as  lit  lea:^ 
probable. 

Orders,  RELioiors.  [MoNAsnasn: 
Mendicant  Friars  ;  Franciscans  ;  Militabt 
Orders,  etc] 

Ordinary  is  the  name  given  to  one 
who  exercises  ordinary  or  immediate  juris- 
diction in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  An  ordinaiy 
performs  all  his  functions  in  his  own  right, 
while  lower  orders  perform  them  in  the 
right  delegated  to  them  from  the  bishop*. 
The    name    is   given    properly  only  to  a 
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bishop  who  has  original  juriBdiotioiii  hut  in 
a  wider  sense  it  is  used  for  all  commissaiiee 
of  the  bishop  who  have  judicial  power. 
Thas,  in  the  138th  Canon  of  the  ^oglish 
Church  it  is  written,  <^That  no  bishop  or 
archdeacon,  or  their  vicars  or  officials,  or 
other  {nftrioT  ordinarieiy  shall  depute  or  have 
more  apparitors  to  serve." 

Ordination.  —  The  act  of  conferring 
holy  orders.  The  power  to  ordain  is,  in 
Episcopal  Churches,  held  to  be  vested  in  the 
bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  claim  d  others  than  bishops  to 
ordain  has  always  been  repudiated  by  the 
Church.  In  the  ordination  of  deacons,  the 
bishop  lays  his  hands  on  the  person  to  be 
made  deacon ;  in  the  case  of  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  act 
of  the  bishop,  with  the  priests  present ;  while 
the  officiating  bishop  and  bishops  present  are 
joined  in  the  act  of  consecration  m  the  case 
of  a  bishop.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  that  three 
bishops  at  least  should  take  part  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop,  but  where  this  number 
was  not  obtained,  the  consecration,  though 
irregular,  was  held  to  be  valid.  In  &e 
Anglican  Church  it  is  required  that  the 
person  to  be  made  deacon  should  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  imless  there  are  excep- 
tional reasons  for  his  ordination  before  that 
time ;  that  every  man  to  be  admitted  priest 
shall  be  full  four-and-twenty  years  old ;  and 
every  man  to  be  ordained  or  consecrated 
bishop  shall  be  fully  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  times  for  ordination  are  the  four  emW 
seasons,  except  there  be  urgent  occasion,  and 
then  any  Sunday  or  Holy  Day.  Conforming 
to  the  practice  of  the  universal  Church,  the 
Church  of  England  requires  evidence  of  the 
soundness  in  Qxb  faith,  of  the  proficiency  in 
learning,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
diaracter,  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  receiv- 
mg  ordination. 

In  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  some  contend 
for  the  power  of  ordination  as  bdonging  to 
the  people,  the  exercise  of  which  right  by 
them  constitutes  a  minister,  and  confers 
validity  on  his  public  ministrations;  others 
suppose  it  bebngs  to  those  who  are  already  in 
office.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

According  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
argued  that  the  word  ordain  was  originally 
equal  to  choose  or  appoint ;  so  that  if  twenty 
Christians  nominated  a  man  to  instruct  them 
once,  the  man  was  appointed  or  ordained  a 
preacher  for  the  time.  The  essence  of  ordi- 
nation lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  voluntary  acceptance 
of  that  call  by  the  person  (^osen  and  called ; 
for  mutual  assent  and  agreement  are  neces- 
sary to  join  together  the  pastor  and  people. 
And  this  is  to  be  done  among  themselves: 
public  ordination,  so  called,  is  no  other  than  a 
declaration  of  that.    Election  and  ordination 


are  spoken  of  as  the  same;  the  latter  is 
expressed  and  explained  by  the  former.  It 
is  said  of  Christ  that  He  ordained  twelve 
[Mark  iii.  14],  that  is.  He  chose  them  to  the 
office  of  apostleship,  as  He  Himself  explains 
it  [John  VI.  70].  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said 
to  ordain  eldert  in  every  Church  [Acts  xiv.  23], 
or  to  choose  them ;  that  is,  they  gave  orders 
and  directions  to  every  Church  as  to  the  choice 
of  elders  over  them.  The  word  used  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  is  translated  ehoeen  in  2  Cor.  viiL  19, 
where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  brother,  who 
was  ehoeen  of  the  Churches  to  travel  with  im, 
and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed  to  God  [Acts 
X.  411.  This  choice  and  ordination,  in  primi- 
tive tmies,  was  made  in  two  ways — by  casting 
lots  and  giving  votes,  signified  by  stretching 
out  of  minds.  Matthms  was  chosen  and 
ordained  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas 
by  casting  lots ;  that,  being  an  extraordinary 
office,  required  an  immediate  interposition  of 
God,  a  lot  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  appeal  to  ms  decision  of  an  affair.  But 
ordinary  officers,  such  as  elders  and  pastors  of 
Churches,  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  expressed  by  stretching 
out  their  hands,  as  in  Acts.  xiv.  23. 

Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say^  that  the  essence  of 
ordination  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  solemn  and  public  eeparation  to  office  by 
prayer;  still,  they  think  that  ordinati'on, 
either  by  bishops,  presbyters,  or  any  superior 
character,  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  a 
minister  or  ordain  a  pastor  in  any  particular 
Church;  for  they  argue  that  Christ  would 
never  leave  the  subsistence  of  His  Churches, 
or  the  efficacy  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  to 
depend  on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  any 
office  or  officer,  for  then  it  would  be  impossible 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  anjr  Church  to 
know  whether  it  had  an  authentic  minister. 
A  whole  nation  might  be  corrupted,  and  every 
bishop  and  elder  have  apostatised  from  the 
faith,  as  it  was  in  England  before  the  Be- 
formation;  and  to  say  that  the  right  of 
ordaining  lies  in  men  wno  are  already  in  office, 
would  drive  us  to  hold  the  untenablB  position 
of  uninterrupt^  ttteeeesion. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  said  that,  though 
Christians  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
own  pastors,  they  have  no  power  or  right  to 
confer  the  office  itself.  Scripture  represents 
ordination  to  be  the  setting  ap9trt  of  a  person 
to  the  holy  ministry  by  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Himself,  acting  by  the  medium  of  men  in  office  ; 
and  this  solemn  investing  act  is  necessary  to 
his  being  lawfully  accounted  a  minister  of 
Christ  The  original  word  [Acts  vi.  3]  signi- 
fies to  put  one  in  rule,  or  to  give  him  authority. 
How  did  this  power  lodge  in  the  people  P  how 
happens  it  that  in  all  the  Epistles  not  a  single 
word  is  to  be  found  giving  them  any  direc- 
tions about  constituting  ministers  P  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we  find 
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particular  instruction  g^ven  them  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  to  examine  his  qualifica- 
tions before  they  ordain  him,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  commit  the  office  only  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also 
[Titus  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14].  Besid^  it  is  said, 
the  early  Christians  evidently  viewed  this 
matter  in  the  same  light.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  ecclesiastical  writer  who  does  not  ex- 
pressly mention  ordination  as  the  work  of  the 
elders,  and  as  being  regarded-  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
sequent to  it. 

Another  question  involved  here  is  whether 
a  man  can  be  ordained  in  any  other  way  than 
as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  In  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches,  a  man  receiving  the  im- 
position of  hands  is  regarded  as  thereby  in 
possession  of  certain  powers,  which  he  may 
forthwith  exercise,  or  which  may  lie  latent. 
But  others  hold  that  not  to  entrust  with  a 
church  is  not  to  ordain.  In  favour  of  the 
former  view  it  is  urged  that  when  our  Lord 
gave  his  commission  [Matt  xxviii.  19],  He 
gave  no  specific  church,  and  that  missionaries 
and  itinerants  cannot  be  ordained  to  particular 
spheres,  but  are  ordained  for  the  Church 
TJniversal.  And  by  analogy  we  may  hold  that 
Titus  and  other  friends  of  St.  raul  were 
similarly  ordained,  to  find  their  work  after- 
wards as  God  might  point  it  out  to  them.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  bishop  could  ordain  a 
man  without  titUy  that  is,  without  knowing 
distinctly  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  some 
specific  sphere  of  duty,  either  as  curate  of 
souls,  or  engaged  in  education  (as  fellows  of 
a  college),  or  as  missiouary. 

Organ  [Or.  organon]. — The  word  m  the 
LXX.  was  used  for  any  kind  of  instru- 
ment, but  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  translated  as 
**  pipe."  In  St.  Augustine's  time  it  seems  to 
have  nearly  approached  its  present  meaning, 
as  he  q>eaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  in  which 
wind  was  supplied  ^y  bellows.  The  pipes 
were  «t  first  generally  tern,  which  were 
sounded  either  from  -a  wind-magazine  com- 
pressed by  the  arm,  or  by  bellows  whose 
supply  was  regulated  by  water.  These  were 
used  at  entertainments,  and  not  allowed  in 
churches,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
soft  tones  spoilt  the  singing;  but  whea 
Michael  Rhangabe  seat  an  organ  to  Charles 
the  Great,  it  was  put  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Cathedral,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Pope  John  VIII.  begged  Bishop  Anno 
of  Freesing  to  send  him  an  organ  and  some 
one  who  could  play  it.  The  keys  were  added 
in  the  eleventh  cent»ry,  and  pedals  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  organ  has  never  been  used 
among  the  Greeks.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  organs  seem  to  have  oeoie  more 
and  more  into  use  in  the  West,  theugk  pp»- 
tests  were  made  against  them,  and  the  monks 
were  very  averse  to  their  use.  At  the  Reform- 
ation they  were  discarded,  being  considered 


**  the  vilest  remnants  of  Popery;'*  but  1h^ 
were  reintroduced  at  the  Council  of  Baad. 
They  were  so  disliked  by  the  Puritans  in 
England  that  at  the  Restoration  there  was 
scuY^y  one  to  be  found,  and  foreigners  vero 
brought  over  to  play  on  those  which  remained. 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  organ  in  a 
church,  it  is.  noticeable  that  in  ancient  times 
it  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
as  it  ii  generally  at  present.  The  plan  of 
placing  it  over  the  choir  screen,  which  is 
now  &t  less  prevalent  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago,  seems  not  to  have  become 
general  till  the  Restoration.  It  is  the  custom 
in  many  churches  and  cathedrals  in  Europe 
for  the  organ  to  be  silent  throughout  Passion 
Week,  and  during  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
in  Lent. 

Oriel  SchooL — ^This  phrase  was  appHed 
to  a  religious  pe^y  at  Oxford,  of  which  Ardi- 
bishop  Whately  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader.  Other  members  of  it  were  Davifion 
and  Copleston,  the  Provost  of  the  College; 
in  fact,  IMncipal  Tulloch,  in  an  interesting 
essay  on  this  subject,  MovemmU  of  Bdigwi* 
Thought  during  the  Nineteenth  Century^  calls 
Copleston  '*  the  oiiginal  master-mind  of  the 
movement."  He  was  succeeded  as  Provost 
of  Oriel,  in  1828,  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  wiio  sur- 
vived until  1883,  and  maintained  the  liberal 
traditions  of  his  predecessor.  Soon  after  its 
foundation  the  party  was  joined  by  Arnold 
and  Hampden.  The  school  was  known  as  *'  the 
Noetic  men,"  from  being  supposed  to  claim 
superior  mental  independence,  and  the  older 
men  of  the  University  regarded  them  with  deep 
alarm.  The  recoil  from  them  was  one  of  tl^ 
main  causes  of  the  TraeU  for  the  Tiam, 
started  by  Newman,  another  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
who  led  an  opposing  school.  [Whatelt; 
Hampden  ;  Tracto.] 

Oriflaamie  [Lat.  aurijhmmmj  **  flame  of 
gold  "]. — A  banner  with  tiiree  points  or  tails, 
which  had  this  name  given  it  because  it  was 
made  of  a  silken  stuff,  of  «  gold  and  flame 
colour;  the  tassels  of  it  were  green,  and  it  was 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  This  banno' 
belonged  originally  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  I>enis, 
and  the  bearing  4i  this  standard  in  war  was 
the  right  ol  the  Earls  of  Ponloise,  or  Vexin, 
who  were  the  protectors  of  this  monasterT. 
Louis  le  Gros  was  the  first  King  of  France 
who,  in  his  right  of  Earl  of  Vexin,  caused 
the  oriflamme  to  be  carried  in  his  armies,  in 
1124.  Its  use  as  the  standard  of  France  was 
continued  till:the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  wbo, 
after  he  had -ousted  the  English  from  Paris, 
adopted  the  White  Coronet  as  the  chief  banner 
of  France.  The  original  oriflamme  was  lost 
about  1382 ;  it  was  kept  at  St  Denis  in  times 
of  peace,  and  consecrated  with  much  cere- 
mony every  time  it  was  carried  to  battle. 

Origen,  sumamed  Adamantits,  for  his 
unwearied  assiduity  in  writing  and  teachixig, 
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was  bom  at  Alexandria,  ▲.d.  18d.  He  was 
eaily  instracted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
his  father  Leonides,  whom  he  oft^  puzzled 
with  perplexing  questions,  showing  that 
tendency  to  go  beyond  the  literal  meaning, 
and  that  taste  for  fanciful  interpretations, 
which  afterwards  strongly  characterised 
him.  These'  studies  were  followed  up  under 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  he  gained,  be- 
Bidee,  a  wide  knowledge  of  many  other  suh- 
jects,  including  the  opinions  of  the  various 
hOTetical  sects  and  philosophical  schools.  He 
had  some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  and 
physical  scienoe,  and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
which  was  unusual  in  his  time. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  ftither 
was  martyred,  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  and  Origen*s  ardour  almost  led  him 
to  share  his  fate ;  indeed,  his  mother  could 
onl^  prevent  him  from  joining  his  father  by 
hidmg  his  clothes.  The  deaUi  of  Leonides 
left  the  &mily  in  great  want,  as  all  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated ;  but  they  were  assisted 
by  a  wealthy  matron  of  Alexandria,  who  re- 
ceived Origen  into  her  house.  Here  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  a  short  time  until  he  was 
able  to  support  himself  by  teaching  grammar. 
Soon,  however,  he  abandoned  tlus  employ- 
ment^ bdng  appointed  C^techist  by  the  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  Demetrius.  In  uiis  capacity 
he  commenced  a  life  of  great  austerity.  He 
sold  his  books  of  profane  literatture,  and  lived 
on  the  proceeds,  spending  his  days  in  teaching, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  nights  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  zeal  sometimes  led 
him  to  extremes ;  for  example,  in  interpret- 
ing literally  Luke  ix.  3  and  Matt.  xix.  12. 
His  fame  soon  spread  widely,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupils  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
oblig^  to  commit  the  instruction  of  the  newer 
converts  to  his  friend  Heradas,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  teaching  of  those  who  were 
more  advanced.  Origen  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  Alexandria.  He  visited  Rome,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  he  went  to  Arabia 
to  expound  Christianity  there.  During  a 
visit  which  he  made  to  Palestine,  he  was 
allowed  by  Theoctistus,  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the 
diorch,  though  he  was  then  only  a  layman. 
This  irregular  proceeding  was  objected  to  by 
Demefanns,  but  was  defended  by  Theoctistus, 
and  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  end  Origen  was  recalled  to  Alexandria. 
At  one  time  he  was  sent  for  by  Mammoea,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  then 
at  Antioch  with  her  nephew,  the  Emperor 
Heliogabalus,  to  instruct  ner  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity ;  and  at  another  he  travelled  to 
Greece  to  ccmfute  certain  heresies  which  had 
arisen  there. 

In  228,  Origen  was  ordained  priest  at 
Csesarea  by  the  Bishop  Theoctistus.  This 
ordination  led  to  a  serious  quarrel  between 
Origen  and  Demetrius.  The  latter,  offended 
at  Um  interference  within  his  province,  and 


envious,  perhaps,  of  his  subordinate's  fame, 
persuaded  a  Council  of  African  bishops  to 
degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  banish  him 
from  Alexandria,  and  excommunicate  him,  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  his  doctrines  were  un- 
orthodox. 

Henceforward,  Origen  resided  at  Csesarea, 
where  he  carried  on  his  work  of  teaching  and 
writing.  That  the  feeling  against  him  was 
not  universal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  Council  of  Arabian 
bishops,  ▲.!).  238,  at  which  he  confuted  the 
heresy  of  Beryllus,  one  of  these  bishops,  re- 
specting the  Incarnation,  and  induced  its 
author  to  return  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  Decian  persecution  [a.d.  260]  Origen 
suffered  severely.  He  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured,  but  the  martyr's  crown  which  he  so 
eagerly'  desired  was  denied  him.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  €^us,  a.d.  254,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Origen's  industry  was  inde&tigable.  He  is 
said  to  have  writteoi  as  many  as  six  thousand 
volumes ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  letters  and  short 
treatises,  are  probablv  reckoned  as  volumes. 
His  great  work,  which  occupied  twenty-eight 
years,  was  his  Sexapla,  an  arrangement  in 
parallel  columns  of  six  different  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were :— [1]  the 
Greek  version,  made  bv  Aquila,  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian ;  [2]  that  of  Theodotion,  published 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus;  [3]  that  of 
Symmachus,  published  in  202;  [4]  the 
Septuagint  [LXX.]  version;  and  [6  and  6] 
two  anonymous  Greek  versions.  To  these  he 
added  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
characters.  The  first  four  of  these  versions 
formed  the  Tftrapla.  These  are  now,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  lost.  Other  writings  are: — Com- 
mentaries on  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible ; 
Siromutaj  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  are  compared  with  Christianity ; 
a  work  against  Celsus  consisting  of  eight 
books ;  a  treatise  to  Airicanus  on  the  I/m- 
tory  of  Snsannahy  defending  that  book ;  and 
an  ExlwrtatUm  io  Martyrdom^  written  to  his 
friend  Ambrose  during  the  persecution  of 
Maximin,  in  which  the  possession  of  property, 
wife,  and  children,  is  held  up  as  an  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  a  deterrent,  to  the  martyr, 
making  the  merit  so  much  the  greater. 
Origen's  character  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  diraute.  The  praise  which  he  has 
received  nrom  some  is  only  equalled  by  the 
blame  which  he  has  received  from  others.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  Treatise  de 
Frineipiiif  from  which  the  charges  against 
him  are  chiefly  drawn,  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  and  the 
original  work  has  been  so  much  altered  by 
the  translator  and  others,  as  Ruffinus  him- 
self confesses,  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  author's  real 
opinions. 

Origixial  Sin. — The  Ninth  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  declares  against  the 
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Pelagians  that  original  sin  is  not  a  mere 
following  of  Adam  by  a  free  agent,  but  is 
**  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  eviL"  This  passage 
assimies  that  man  was  created  good  and 
without  actual  sin,  and  that  this  original 
righteousness  was  lost  by  the  FalL  But  the 
position  taken  by  modem  scientific  rational- 
ism comes  into  collision  with  this  view,  for  it 
assumes  that  man  has  slowly  emerged  out  of  a 
low  physical  and  moral  condition  into  civili- 
sation, and  that  the  traditions  of  a  golden  age 
are  **  a  poet's  dream,  a  vaunt  of  empty  song.*' 
This  much  may  at  once  be  conceded,  that 
except  in  the  Oarden  of  Eden  the  Bible  gives 
us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  eariier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  were  more  moral  or  more 
religious  than  their  successors^  and  that 
scientific  investigation  gives  no  trace  of  any 
but  savage  peoples.  Yet  the  j  udgments  of  God 
as  declared  in  Scripture  are  declared  on  the 
face  of  Nature,  the  soul  that  sins  dies.  Baces, 
like  individuals,  become  deteriorated.  And 
thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  really  are  visited  upon 
the  children.  But,  unlike  Nature,  the  religion 
of  Christ  offers  hope,  because  it  reveals  that 
the  suffering  caused  by  sin  is  a  discipline,  that 
the  furnace  of  affliction  separatee  the  dross 
from  the  gold,  and  that  the  Saviour  can  put 
away  sin,  and  will  do  so  in  the  brighter  land 
whither  we  are  faring.  The  teachmg,  not  of 
St.  Paul  onljr,  but  of  Christ,  distinctly  spoke 
of  a  new  birth  in  Christ,  which  shall  take 
away  the  death  which  is  the  heritage  of  man 
in  his  natural  state  [John  iii.  6-8,  36; 
Rom.  vi.].  The  latter  chapter  is  throughout 
the  assertion  that  eternal  life  is  a  special  gift 
of  Gk>d,  conferred  on  those  meet  to  receive  it. 
And  this  eternal  life  is  the  converse  of  the  evil 
nature  which  produces  what  St.  Paul  (»lls  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  Now,  such  works — injus- 
tice, oppression,  lust,  sensuality,  cruelty — are 
certainly  to  be  traced  back  till  we  find  them 
ori^nating  in  the  promptings  of  that  nature 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animal 
kingdom.  To  gratify  the  various  desires  of 
the  body  is  the  law  of  the  animal,  and  with  this 
law  the  spiritual  life  comes  into  antagonism. 
Now  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  may 
be  poetic  in  form,  but  it  represents  a  truth 
which  Nature  recognises,  namely,  that  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
nature,  in  which  the  higher  was  defeated. 
Adam  put  away  from  him  the  supernatural 
grace  which  might  have  saved  him,  and  it  is 
thus  with  all  his  posterity.  It  has  been  as- 
serted indeed  that  any  interpretation  of  the 
Fall  as  an  allegory  throws  doubt  on  the  de- 
scent of  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  and  that 
this  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  inasmuch  as 
the  relationship  to  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one, 


and  we  are  not  Christ's  sons  by  nitnnd 
descent,  there  is  no  proof  that  our  relationahip 
to  Adam  may  not  have  been  regmded  by  the 
Apostle  as  spiritual  too. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ezplains  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  was  s 
gradual  evolution  of  the  spiritual  nature  from 
its  first  beginning,  far  'back  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  struggled  for  existence  agunst 
foes  fierce,  mighty,  and  manifold,  yet  it  was 
marvellouisly  preserved.  Evil  seemed  strongest; 
yet  the  good  lived  and  grew.  And  at  length, 
m  the  fulness  of  time,  came  the  Perfect  Man, 
the  Example,  by  following  Whom,  and  in 
union  with  Whom,  good  is  attained  and  eril 
cast  out. 

Origin  of  EviL    [Sin.] 

Ormnsd.— The  highest  of  the  Vetnan 
gods.  His  worshippers  held  that  he  contained 
the  principles  both  of  good  and  evil,  but  this 
doctrine  was  afterwards  degraded.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  evil,  while 
Ahriman,  the  *'  black  god,*'  was  chosen  as  the 
evil  god.    [Paksbeism.] 

Ornaments  Bnbrio-'-'nie  name  given 

to  the  second  rubric  preceding  the  order  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  which  runs 
thus : — *'  And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  such 
ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  shall 
be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in  thisChurcli 
of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth." 

This  rubric  has  lately  givrai  rise  to  a  neat 
deal  of  controversy  wiUi  regard  to  both 
points,  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the 
vestments  of  the  priest,  but  particularly  the 
latter,  which  we  will  consider  first. 

[1]  In  1549  the  rubric  referred  lo,  whidi 
was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communioa 
Service,  stated  that  the  priest  shall  wear  **a 
white  albe  ^lain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope," 
and  the  assisting  priests  or  deaoons  "albes 
with  tunides."  At  the  end  of  tiie  preface  "  of 
ceremonies  *'  it  was  ordered  that  ^  in  saying  or 
singing  of  Mattins  and  Evensong,  Baptising 
and  Burying,  the  minister  in  pariah  churdies. 
and  ehapels  annexed  to  the  same,  shall  use  a 
surplice,"  and  that  g^raduates  shall,  in  cathedral 
churches  and  colleges,  use  their  hoods.  "  An! 
whensoever  the  minister  shall  celebrate  the 
Holy  Communion,  or  execute  any  oth^  public 
administration,  he  shall  have  upon  him,  besides 
his  rochette,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope  or 
vestment."  In  1652  it  was  ordered  **  that  the 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and 
at  all  other  times  in  his  administration,  shall 
use  neither  albe,  vestment,  nor  cope ;  but  beng 
archbishop  or  bishop  he  shall  have  and  wear  a 
rochette;  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon  he 
shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  only."  On 
Queen  Elizabeth^s  accession  to  the  throne  the 
rubric  ordered  that  the  ornaments  should  be 
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«*the  same  as  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  until  other  order  should  be 
taken  by  the  Queen  with  the  advioe  of  her 
Commissioners."  Whether  this  "  other  order" 
was  ever  issued  under  these  conditions  is  a 
much  disputed  point.  There  were  still  many 
different  opinions  held  by  the  dergy  as  to 
Testments,  as  may  be  seen  by  Archbishop 
Parker's  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Cecil,  and  in  1564  appeared  the  **  adyertiee- 
ments*'  specifying  the  public  and  private 
^parel  of  all  persons  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  of  much  controversy  whether  these 
were  issued  by  the  Queen  and  her  Commis- 
sioners, or  on  the  responsibility  of  Parker 
and  other  bishops  who  had  drawn  them  up. 
The  advertisements  ordered  that  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches  in  ministration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  the  principal  minister  shall 
use  a  cope,  with  gospeller  and  epistoUer 
agreeably ;  at  all  other  services  or  prayer,  sur- 
plices or  hoods ;  and  foe  parish  priests  "  saying 
public  prayer,  ministering  the  Sacraments  or 
other  ntes  of  the  Church,  shall  use  a  comely 
surplice  with  sleeves."  This  was  ratified  by 
the  Canons  of  1604.  In  1662  the  rubric  was 
cast  in  its  present  form ;  but  as  vestments,  ex- 
cept the  surplice  and  hood,  and  in  some  places 
the  cope,  had  &llen  into  desuetude  since  1564, 
ihe  word  ** retain*'  has  led  to  much  dispute. 
Subsequently  the  cope  fell  into  disuse,  and  for 
many  generations  the  surplice  and  hood,  and 
the  black  gown  in  preaching,  were  the  only 
vestments.  Lately,  however,  the  use  of  the 
other  vestments  has  been  revived.  There 
have  been  many  suits  on  the  subject,  as  those 
of  Liddell  v,  Westerton,  and  Hebbert  v. 
Purchas.  [For  the  present  law  concerning 
vestments  see  Folkbstonb  Rttual  Case.} 

[2]  Conceminff  the  ornaments  of  the  Church 
there  has  been  little  discussion,  except  con- 
cerning lights  on  the  altar,  which  some  say 
were  forbidden  in  1549,  and  therefore  are 
illegal  now.  The  Canons  of  1604,  confirming 
the  advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ordered  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  to 
be  set  op  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel ;  that 
the  Communion  table  be  deoently  made  and 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
stuff ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  pulpit,  and  an 
alms  chest,  a  great  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 
and  that  the  wine  be  brought  to  the  Com- 
munion table  in  **  a  clean  and  sweet-standing 
pot  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer  metal." 
Dr.  Pinnock  has  given  the  following  list  of 
ornaments  of  the  Church;  those  in  italics 
being  necessary,  are  to  be  provided  at  the  cost 
of  the  parish,  while  the  others  are  only 
optional  and  of  modem  introduction  : — 


1.  Almi  Basin, 

2.  AltMCksfL 

8.  B^Um  (and  beUoriiig- 
en). 

4.  Bi0r. 

5.  Book*. 

6.  Clocln,  Chimes. 

7.  Commw»wtiPlaU,4kc, 

IlB — 26 


8.  Cowmunion  TahU. 

9.  Cooering$,Cloth»,Ae. 

10.  Credence  Table. 

11.  Cross. 

12.  Erergreena  Jlowers* 
18.  Font. 

14.  Images     and     Pic- 
tures, 


15.  Lectern. 

16.  Lights. 

17.  Litanj  Stool. 

18.  Monuments. 

19.  Organ  and  Organist. 

20.  ParithClork, 

21.  Pulpit. 

22.  RoadimgDnk, 
28.  BoyalArma. 


24.  Soripbiv  StnUneeB, 

25.  Sedilia. 

26.  Surpltcc 

27.  TabU  of  DogroM, 

28w  Ten     Gummand- 
ments. 

28.  Yeetry     Fnmiture, 

and  other  goods. 


Orthodoxy  U^-  orthoa,  "right,"  and 
doxa,  **  opinion."] — Inasmuch  as  no  one  can 
arrogate  to  himself  the  claim  of  holding 
correct  opinions  on  all  subjects,  it  might 
seem  difficult  to  determine  what  constitutes 
orthodoxy.  It  may  be  said  that  those  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  orthodox  ; 
but  as  disputes  exist  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  this  test  is  hardly  sufficient. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  holds  it  hetero- 
dox to  deny  Transubstantiation.  Protestants 
generally  would  agree  to  apply  it  to  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  three  Creeds. 

O  Sapientia. — ^l^e  opening  words  of 
the  first  01  the  seven  antiphons  formerly  sung 
during  the  last  week  in  Advent,  except  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day  and  Christmas  Eve.  They 
were  appointed  in  the  English  Liturgy  to  be 
sung  before  the  Magnificat,  but  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  Reformation.  The  following  is 
a  translation  :— 

*'  Dec.  16.  0  Sapimtia,  O  Wisdom,  which 
comeet  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
reaching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  mightily 
and  sweetly  ordering  all  things;  come  and 
teach  us  the  way  of  understanding. 

"  Dec.  17.  0  Adonai,  O  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  who  appearedst  to  Moses 
in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush,  and  gavest  him 
the  law  in  Sinai ;  come  and  deliver  us  with 
an  outstretched  arm. 

"Dec  18.  0  Radix  Jesse.  O  Root  of  Jesse, 
which  standest  for  an  ensi^  of  the  people,  at 
whom  kings  shall  shut  then*  mouths,  to  whom 
the  Gentiles  shall  seek ;  come  and  deliver  us 
now,  tarry  not. 

"Dec.  19.  O  Clams  David.  OKey  of  David, 
and  Sceptre  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Thou  that 
openest,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shuttest, 
and  no  man  openeth;  come  and  bring  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  prison-house,  and  him  that 
sitteth  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

"Dec.  20.  OOriens.  0  Dav-spring,  bright- 
ness of  the  Everlasting  Lignt,  and  Sun  of 
Righteousness ;  come  and  enlighten  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

"Dec.  22.  0  Rex  Gentium.  O  King  and 
Desire  of  all  Nations,  Thou  Cornerstone  who 
hast  made  both  one ;  come  and  save  man  whom 
Thou  formedst  from  the  clay. 

*'  Dec.  23.  0  Emmanuel.  O  Emmanuel,  our 
King  and  Lawgiver,  Hope  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
their  Saviour;  come  and  save  us,  0  Lord 
our  God." 

Oscillatory  or  Osculatorium.  -  A 

carviog  or  painting  on  wood  or  metal,  with  a 
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representation  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
or  one  of  the  saints,  used  in  the  ancient 
Church  at  the  celebration  of  Mass.  It  was 
kissed  first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  the 
people,  to  whom  he  handed  it  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the  old  custom 
amone  Christians  in  the  early  Church  of 
interchanging  the  kiss  of  peace  at  the  agopt^. 

Osiander,  Andrbas. — A  German  theo- 
logian \h.  1498,  d,  1532]  who  embraced  the 
Beformation  doctrines,  and  became  a  theo- 
logical teacher  at  Eonigsberg.  But  his 
doctrine  was  largely  mixed  with  mysticism; 
he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Ju8ti6cation  by 
Faith,  but  explained  it  to  mean  the  infusion 
into  the  soul  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ. 
Christ,  he  said,  could  not  in  TTi«  human 
nature  only  obtain  justification  for  sinners; 
nor  can  man  be  justified  by  embracing  and 
applying  to  himself,  through  faith,  the 
righteousness  and  obedience  of  the  Man 
Christ.  It  is  through  the  essential  and 
eternal  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Ood,  which  is  united  to  the  human 
nature  through  the  Incarnation,  that  man- 
kind obtains  complete  justification.  If  man 
had  never  fallen,  the  Incarnation  would  still 
have  taken  place  to  complete  the  Divine  image 
in  human  nature.  His  passionate  inculcation 
of  his  opinions  led  to  a  very  sharp  contro- 
versy, in  which  Melanchthon  took  part  against 
Osiander ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  ended  it. 
His  son  Lukas  was  Court  Preacher  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  author  of  a  paraphrase  on  the  Bible 
and  other  theological  worlu. 

Osmimdy  St.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
1078-1099.  He  completed  the  cathedral  of 
Old  Sarum.  He  was  of  Norman  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Conqueror, 
in  whose  train  he  came  to  England  and  was 
made  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  compiled  the 
CoHsuetudinariumj  or  Liber  Ordinali*^  **  for  the 
use  of  Sarum,"  which  is  still  preserved  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  remained  in  use  till 
the  Eeformation.  Many  miracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  at  length,  in 
1466,  he  was  canonised  by  Calixtuf  III. 

Ostarwald,  Juan  Fr£d£ric  [b.  1663,  d, 
1747],  was  a  pastor  in  NeuchStel  who  wrote 
many  treatises  with  the  object  of  giving  reli- 
gious life  a  more  practical  character ;  as — A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Cauees  of  the  Present 
Corruption  of  Christians ^  Grounds  and  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion^  Lectures  on  theMxercise 
of  the  Sacred  Ministry,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  EDgli3h  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

Ostiarii. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of 
clergy,  their  duties  resembling  those  of  the 
vergers  of  modem  times.  Their  duty  was  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  watch  that  no  heathen 
came  in  to  disturb  the  service,  and  to 
maintain  order  in  the  church.    The  office  is 


mentioned  by  Cornelius  in  hia  letter  to  FabiM 
in  the  third  oentury.  There  is  still  an  ostiaiy 
in  the  Roman  Chim$h. 

Oswaldy  St.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  descended  from 
an  illustrious  Danish  family,  who  confided 
his  education  to  his  uncle  Odo,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  By  him  he  was  made,  first.  Canon, 
and  then  Dean  of  Winchester ;  but,  finding  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  Veforms  whidi 
were  needed  amongst  his  clergy,  he  gave  up 
his  preferment  and  went  to  France,  where  he 
remained  some  time  in  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Fleury,  on  the  Loire.  In  961  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  St.  Dunstan,  who  had  succeeded  Odo, 
Edgar  made  him  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
the  room  of  Dunstan.  Oswald  is  memoraUe 
for  his  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  for  aiding 
Dunstflin  to  expel  the  secular  canons,  and  re- 
place them  with  monks  in  several  dioceses. 
He  built  a  monastery  at  Westbnry,  to  which 
he  used  himself  to  retire  when  able.  A  monas- 
tery was  founded  by  JSlwin,  a  relation  of 
King  Ed^r,  at  Kamsey,  in  the  fers  of  Hant- 
ingdonshire,  and  in  972,  when  it  was  fit  for 
the  reception  of  monks,  twelve  were  removed 
thither  from  Weetbury.*  In  972,  on  the 
death  of  Osketil,  Archbishop  of  York,  Oswald 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  at  the  samd 
time  he  retained  the  See  of  Worcester.  He 
got  rid  of  the  secular  canons  by  building  a 
new  church  in  honour  of  the  Vii^gin,  which 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  monks,  and  attended 
mass  himself  there,  till  gradually  the  other 
church  was  deserted,  and  the  last  of  the 
ancient  clergy  took  the  Benedictine  habit 
and  became  prior.  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duoed  monks  into  six  other  churches  of  his 
diocese,  against  the  will  of  the  people ;  but, 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  reform  in  the  churches  was  greatly 
needed.  St.  Oswald  died  at  Worcester  in  992, 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 

Oswmld,  St.,  King  of  Northmnberiand, 
was  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrith,  and  on  his 
father  being  killed  by  Bssdwald^  King  of  ths 
East  An^flee  in  617,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  with  his  brothers  into  Ir^and.  Hen 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  bapt- 
ised. His  uncle  Edwin  had  usurped  the 
throne,  but  in  633  he  was  slain  in  a  battle 
with  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  then 
Elanfrith,  Oswald^s  eider  brother,  succeeded 
him;  but  was  slain  the  next  year  by  the 
treachery  of  Csddwalla,  King  of  the  annent 
Britons.  Oswald  then  marched  against  Cani- 
walla  and  defeated  him,  and  became  King  of 
Northumberland.  He  at  once  sent  to  Ireland 
for  missionaries,  and  procured  some  monks 
from  the  island  of  St.  Columba;  Aidan, 
one  of  that  number,  was  made  Bishop  of  York 
in  the  room  of  Fftulinus,  who  had  retired  on 
King  Edwin*s  death,  and  the  See  was  removed 
from  York  to  lindisfame.    Oswald  built  a 
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number  of  ohorches  and  founded  Beveral 
monasteries,  and  also  made  his  own  palace 
the  resort  of  the  poor  and  afficted.  The 
Venerable  Bede  relates  much  about  his  charity. 
Penda  meantime  strove  to  bring  back  idolatiy, 
and  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  in  the  plain  of  Maserfield,  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  Oswald  was  killed,  on  August 
6th,  642.  The  town  Dear  the  battle-field  was 
called  Oswestry  in  memory  of  him.  Many 
miracles  were  said  to  be  wrou^t  at  the  place 
of  his  death,  and  his  memory  as  a  saint  was 
kept  on  August  5th, 

OthOy  3t.,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  Fran- 
oonia,  called  the  Apostle  of  Pomerania,  was 
bom  in  Suabia  in  1069.  He  laboured  for 
some  time  as  a  teacher  in  Iceland,  until  Henry 
lY.  made  him  Chaplain  to  his  sister  Judith, 
whom  he  had  married  to  Boleslaus,  Duke  of 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  the  Princess, 
Otho  retnmed  to  Germany,  where  the  Em- 
peror made  him  Chancellor  and  Minister  of 
State,  and  in  1 102  appointed  him  to  the  8ee  of 
Bamberg.  In  1124  Boleslaus  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  Pomerania  as  a  missionary,  and  having 
obtained  Pope  Calixtus  II.*8  permission,  he 
Bet  out  and  converted  many  of  the  people. 
Having  founded  many  churches,  he  made 
his  chaplain  Adelbert,  Bishop  of  Julin, 
and  returned  to  Bamberg.  In  1127,  hearing 
that  Stettin  and  Julin  had  renounced  their 
Christianity,  he  went  back  to  Pomerania,  till 
he  was  recalled  by  the  Emperor  Lothaire  to 
SflBst  at  the  Council  of  Mentz  in  1131.  He 
died  on  June  30th,  1139,  and  was  canonised 
by  Clement  III.  in  1189. 

Ott6]&9  St.,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Rebai, 
and  became,  in  640,  Archbishop  of  Kouen. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Vita  Eligii.   [Audo- 

BTIIS.] 

Orerally  John,  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  1569,  and  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  Fellow.  He  was 
made  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  and  Regius 
Prole«or  of  Divinity.  In  1602  he  became 
D«an  of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1614,  and  was 
^ansferred  to  Norwich  in  1618,  where  he 
died  the  next  year. 

Bishop  Overall  is  noted  for  his  Convocation 
book,  composed  when,  as  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
he  sat  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.  It  is  not  known  how  much  is 
his  own  work.  It  contests  Papal  Supremacy, 
and  strongly  asserts  the  Royal  Supremacy 
over  the  Church  and  prerogative  in  the  State. 
This  book  received  the  unanimous  assent  of 
tile  Lower  House,  but  was  never  passed,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  King  James. 

Overlierg,  Bebnabo,  a  great  German  edu- 
cationalist, was  bom  at  Hockel  in  Osnabriick 
in  1734,  educated  at  Rhein-on-the-Ems,  and 
then  settled  at  Minister,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  and  became  Teacher  and,  in   1809, 


Director  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary.  He 
exercised  his  duties  with  the  most  remarkable 
success  and  benefit  to  his  flock,  especially  ex- 
celling in  his  good  influence  as  a  trainer  of 
teachers.  Among  his  books  are  ChrutkathoU 
iiches  Handbuch^  Kateehismm  der  ChrUtkathol' 
isehen  Lehre^  HttU9*egmt  etc 

Owen,  D&.  John  [h,  1616,  d.  1683],  Pu- 
ritan divine,  honoured  both  for  his  personal 
piety  and  his  high  literary  attainments.  His 
father  was  unable  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  for  his  maintenance  at  the  University, 
but  a  rich  uncle  did  so,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  John  Owen  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  nineteen  was  Master 
of  Arts.  Two  years  later  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  college  for  resisting  the  discipline 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  at  this 
time  exercised  much  in  his  mind  by  doubts 
about  his  spiritual  Ufe,  and  this  perplexity 
continued  lot  nearly  five  years,  causing  a 
deep  melancholy.  Through  hearing  acci- 
dentally a  very  simple  yet  powerful  sermon, 
preached  bv  a  stranger  (whose  name  he 
never  found  out)  on  tiie  text,  "  Why  are  ye 
fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  P  "  he  found  such 
peace  that  he  had  from  that  time  a  serenity 
which  never  forsook  him  throughout  his  life. 
He  became,  first,  chaplain  to  a  private  gentle- 
man ;  then  was  offered  the  living  of  Fordham, 
in  E^x,  which  he  occupied  on  the  principles 
of  Independency;  but  after  two  years  the 
people  of  Coggleshall,  five  miles  from  Ford- 
ham,  besought  him  to  go  to  them,  which  he 
did.  His  fame  soon  spread,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  preach  before  the  Parliament  on  April 
29th,  1646.  His  sermon  was  a  powerful  appeal 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  Out  of  gratitude  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  given  him  the 
living  of  Coggleshall,  he  dedicated  his  book, 
Death  of  Deaths  in  the  JJeath  of  Christy  to  him 
in  1643 ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Cromwell,  who  heard  him 
preach,  and  desired  his  friendship.  General 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Colchester,  and  he,  too, 
was  struck  by  his  eloquent  preaching.  Chrom- 
well,  later  on,  insisted  upon  his  accompanying 
him  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland, 
where  he  also  remained  about  six  months,  , 
then  returning  to  Coggleshall ;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  the  following  year  [1652 J  he  was 
chosen  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  University^, 
which  office  he  held  for  five  years.  When  m 
this  high  position  he  still  retained  that 
moderation  and  gentle  fimmess  which  had  so 
endeared  him  to  his  congregation  and  friends. 
He  showed  no  favouritism,  but  was  tolerant, 
hospitable,  and  generous.  He  preached  every 
Sunday  at  St.  Mary's,  and  often  at  Stadham 
and  other  neighbouring  places.  Probably 
Oxford  never  stood  higher  for  learning  and 
religion  than  under  his  rule.  The  book  he 
wrote  about  this  time,  ComtHtmion  with  Ood^ 
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oorreeponded  with  hid  daily  life.  At  the 
Beetoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  deanery, 
and  from  that  time  lived  privately  in  London, 
publishing  many  books,  amongst  which  was  an 
Expotition  of  the  130th  Ftalm^  and  An  Expoti- 
iionofth$  EpUtU  to  the  Hebrews^  which  last 
was  most  valuable  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
the  Sodnians.  In  1678  he  published  a  very 
powerful  work  upon  The  Holy  Spirit,  which 
shows  his  earnest  endeavour  to  answer  and  re- 
fute all  erroneous  doctrines.  His  piety  and 
learning  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  even  the 
King  sent  for  him  and  assured  him  of  his 
&vour  and  respect.  He  died  peacefully  at 
his  house  at  Ealing,  having  survived  all  his 
children. 

Owaily  Robert,  Socialist  writer  [b.  at 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  1771 ; 
d.  there,  1868],  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  by  perseverance  obtained  a  post  in 
a  cotton  manufactory  at  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  at  Lanark,  where  he  met  with 
much  success.  Throtfgh  his  benevolent 
schemes  he  largely  improved  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  at  Lanark, 
and  published  his  views  in  1813  in  A 
Jiew  View  of  Society  ;  or  Essays  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Human  Character ,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  modified  Communism.  With  the 
same  idea  he  started  in  1823  for  America,  to 
found  a  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana; 
but  his  plans  failed,  and  he  came  back  to 
England.  Here  he  encountered  fresh  disap- 
pointments in  the  failure  of  two  co-operative 
societies  which  he  had  set  on  foot;  and 
another  attempt  in  Mexico  met  with  the  like 
result  in  1828.  His  Communistic  ideas, 
which  he  continued  to  advocate,  had  some 
part  in  stirring  up  the  Chartisto  to  rebellion. 
Owen  was  a  freetlunker,  and  while  in  America 
he  held  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
In  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Spiritualism,  under  the  influence  of  his 
son,  Hobert  Dale  Owen.  He  wrote  some 
works  on  Socialism,  and  The  devolution  m  the 
Mind  and  Fractice  of  the  Human  Eaee, 

Owen,  RoBBRT  Dalb.     [Spibitualism.] 

Oxford.  Bishopric  op. — Founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1646,  who  endowed  it  out  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries 
of  Abingdon  and  Oseney.  It  was  dismem- 
bered from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  had  at 
first  the  abbey  church  of  Oseney,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Oxford,  for  its  catiiedral,  until 
Christ  church  was  converted  into  one.  This 
was  the  orig^inal  church  of  St.  Frideswide*s 
Priory.  Her  history  is  involved  in  legend, 
but  her  story  is  told  by  Philip,  the  third 
Prior,  by  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  aind  John 
of  lynemouth,  and  is  found  in  Leland^s 
CoUeetanea,  About  727  an  alderman,  named 
Didan,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Mercian 
city     of    Oxford ;    his    wife's    name    was 


Saffrida,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Frideswide, 
who  embraced  the  monastic  life,  with  twelve 
other  maidens;  her  Either,  on  her  mother*8 
death,  built  a  conventual  church  in  honour 
of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  and  made  his 
daughter  prioress  thereof.  St.  Frideswide's 
death  took  place  735-40,  or  later.  Her 
priory  became  a  house  of  secular  canons,  and 
her  remains  were  laid  beneath  the  already 
existing  tower  until  their  first  translatioii, 
under  Prior  Philip  [Feb.  12th,  1180],  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  north  choir 
aisle.  Msmy  casualties  passed  over  the  site 
of  St.  Frideswide's  ancient  church  before  her 
last  translation.  It  was  wholly  or  partly 
burnt  in  1002,  when  the  Danes  took  refuge 
in  it  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day, 
and  then  rebuilt  and  made  a  dependency  of 
the  Monastery  of  Abingdon.  A  Norman 
church  must  then  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Saxon  one,  and  probably  the  door  of  the 
chapter-house  may  have  belonged  to  this. 
About  1111  the  priory  was  granted  to  one 
Guimond,  who  re-established  the  foundation 
as  a  convent  of  regular  canons  of  his  own 
Augiistinian  Order,  in  which  state  it  continued 
till  Wolsey's  reconstruction.  Guimond  died 
in  1141,  and  his  successor,  Bobert  of  Crick- 
lade,  began  the  preeent  structure  of  the 
church  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  in  1180  the  buildings  were  tu 
enough  advanced  for  the  trauslatiun  of  St. 
Frideswide  from  her  sepulchre  to  her  shrine. 
Wolsey  chose  this  place  as  the  site  of  the 
new  college  he  designed  to  found,  and  hsd 
already  done  much  of  the  building,  when  all 
the  works  were  stopped  by  his  fall  jo  1529. 
In  1532  Henry  refounded  the  college,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name;  but  in  154^ 
he  suppressed  it  once  more,  and  reconstituted 
the  whole  foundation.  He  then  removed  the 
new  See  of  Oxford  (erected  at  Oseney  in  1542) 
to  St.  Frideswide's,  and  this  last  foandation 
was  styled  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in 
Oxford,  and  comprises  a  dean  and  canooa, 
with  other  capitular  officers,  as  well  as  a  large 
body  of  studento  proper  to  a  college.  The 
See  was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  the 
lands  purchased  by  Wolsey  for  his  college. 
The  bounds  of  the  diocese  extend  over  the 
whole  county  of  Oxford,  Buclringhamshire, 
and  Berkshire,  with  parts  of  adjacent  counties, 
and  it  contains  648  parishes.  The  value  of  the 
Bishopric  is  £5,000  a  year. 

List  op  BrsHOPS  op  Oxpoio. 

▲ooeorion. 

Bobert  King 
(Biahopof  Osen- 
ey in  IMS)         .    1M6 

(YacaDt    for  ten 
yean.) 

Hngb  Corwen      .    15<7 

(Vaouit  lSeB-».) 

John  Underhin    .    1580 

(Vacant  1502-16M.) 

John  Bridges       .    1604 

John  Howaon      .    1619 

BichardCorbet  .    lOS 


John  BuKsofk  .  IfiU 
BobertSkiuMr  .  mi 
Waiiam  Fatal  .  1«3 
Walter  BUndfonl  MtS 
Nathaniel  Otw  Wn 
HeujOoaptoa.  i^** 
JohnPeU  .  .  1«« 
Sunnel  Puk«r  .  MW 
Timothy  Han  .  1«38 
JohnHoofEh  .  !<» 
WiDiaa  Talbot  .  !«*& 
JohnPoUflr       .   17U 
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AooeoBion. 
Thonuui  Seeker  .  1737 
John  Hume  .  .  1768 
SobertLowth  .  1766 
John  Butler  .  1777 
Edward  SmaHwell  1788 
JohnBandolph  .  1799 
CliarlesMoes       .    1807 


Aooessioii. 
William  Jackson  1812 
Edward  Legge  .  1816 
Charles  Lloyd  .  1827 
Richard  Bagot  .  183» 
Samuel  Wiluerforoe  1845 
John  F.  Mackar- 
nesa  .       .       .    1870 


Oxford,  TJnivbbsitt  op. — ^Though  this 
TJniversity  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having 
been  founded  by  King  Alfred,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  it  was  the 
common  resort  of  students,  who  lived  in 
citizens*  houses,  having  only  meeting  houses 
where  they  heard  lectures  from  learned  men ; 
and  as  late  as  1512  regulations  were  made  for 
the  governance  of  such  students.  As  their 
number  increased,  the  number  of  halls  multi- 
plied, and  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred.  Now  only  six  of  them  exist,  which 
differ  &om  the  colleges  only  in  that  they  are 
unincorporated,  and  have  little  or  no  endow- 
ments. The  collegiate  system  took  its  rise 
at  Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, about  the  same  time  that  it  originated 
in  Cambridge.  In  1229  there  was  a  great 
immigration  from  Paris  into  Oxford,  and  the 
latter  was  remoulded  on  the  model  of  the 
former,  soon  to  rank  above  it  in  intellectual 
importance.  It  was  at  this  period,  when 
Osdord  was  beginning  to  lose  its  importance 
as  a  national  town  only  second  to  London — a 
gathering  place  of  councils  and  resort  of 
kings — that  it  began  to  be  the  centre  of 
thought  for  the  whole  of  England,  and  also 
the  centre  of  teaching.  The  earliest  charter 
recognising  the  Univermty  as  a  single  organi- 
sation dates  from  Henry  III.,  but  the  actual 
statutes  date  from  1623.  Itesidence  in  private 
lodgings  feU  into  disuse,  and  by  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  compulsory  that 
every  student  should  reside  in  some  college, 
or  hall,  at  least  during  the  first  twelve 
months.  Since  1868  students  have  been 
allowed  to  become  members  of  the  University 
without  being  members  of  any  college  or 
halL 

Oxford  TJniversity  has  many  times  been 
the  centre  of  religious  changes  in  England. 
It  was  in  Oxford  that  the  Wydiffite  move- 
ment arose.  Here  the  martyrs  under  Mary 
were  burnt.  Methodism  arose  in  Oxford,  and 
in  the  present  century  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment centred  from  this  town.  There  are  at 
present  twenty>one  colleges  in  the  University 
and  six  halls. 

The  Collbobs. 

TTniverntjf  College. — Founded  by  William 
of  Durham  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

MerUm  CW%tf.— Founded  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Bishop  of 
fiochester  in  1264. 

BallUl  College.— Foxmded.  by  Sir  John  Bal- 
liol,  father  of  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  pro- 
bably in  1268. 

£xeier  College.^ToJmdBd  in  1314  by  Walter 


de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer. 

Oriel  College  was  founded  by  Adam  de 
Brome  and  Edward  II.  in  1326. 

Queen's  College.— Founded  ia  1341  by  Robert 
de  Eglesfield,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa. 

New  College. — Founded,  and  for  the  most 
part  built,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the  first 
stone  having  been  laid  in  1380. 

Lincoln  College. — Founded  in  1427  by 
Richard  Flemyng,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

All  Souls'  College.— Founded  in  1437  by 
Archbishop  Chichele,  having  been  a  chantry. 

Magdalen  College. — Founded  by  William  of 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Brasenose  College. — Founded  by  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
of  Prestbury,  in  1612. 

Corpus  Christi  College. — Founded  in  1616  by 
Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Christ's  Church. — Founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  1626,  and  intended  to  be  called 
Cardinal*s  College.  The  foundation  was  sus- 
pended by  King  Henry  VIII.,  re-established 
in  1632,  and  received  its  present  name  in 
1646. 

Trinity  College. — Originally  founded  by  the 
Priors  of  Durham  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  founded  a  new 
college  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  in  1664. 

St.  John's  College.— GTsited  in  1666  on  the 
previous  foundation  of  Archbishop  Chichele 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

Jesus  College. — Founded  in  1671  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Price,  Treasurer  of  St.  David's. 

Wadham  Collie.— Founded  in  1613  by 
Nicholas  Wadham  on  the  site  of  a  monastery 
of  Aug^stinian  Friars.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  his  widow,  Dorothy. 

Pembroke  College.— Founded  in  1624  by 
Thomas  Tesdale. 

Worcester  College.-^Founded,  in  1714  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  on  the  site  of  Gloucester 
Hall,  a  Benedictine  establishment  dating  irom 
1283. 

Hertford  College.— First  founded  at  Hart 
Hall  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  transformed  into  Hertford  College  in  1746 
by  Dr.  Newton  of  Christ  Church. 

Keble  College  was  erected  in  1868-70  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

Thb  Halls. 

New  Inn  Sail  was  built  under  the  name 
of  Trilbek's  Inns  by  William  of  Wykeham  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gained 
the  name  of  New  Inn  in  1460.  The  present 
building  was  restored  by  Dr.  Cramer. 

St,  Edmund  Hall  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Queen's  College  in  1667,  in  which  it 
will  finally  be  merged. 

St.  Mary  Holly  formerly  the  personage, 
house  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  given,  in 
1326,  by  Edward  II.  to  Oriel  College,  and  was 
established  as  a  separate  place  of  education  in 
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1338.    It  is  now  to  be  completely  united  to 
Oriel  College. 

Chanley'i  HaU  and  TurrelTs  ^a//.— Private 
halls  founded  accoiding  to  the  statute  of 
1882. 

Ozlee,  John  f*.  1779,  d.  1854],  Rector  of 
Scrawton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Molesworth, 
wrote  several  books,  of  which  the  chief  was 
Ths  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Ineamation.  He  is  said  to  have  learnt  120 
languages  without  a  teacher.  He  was  an 
original  and  bold  speculator,  and  ran  counter 
to  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  the  Church  in  many 
ways.  Thus  he  published  some  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  the  peraonality  of  the  devil.  The 
Jewish  Messenger  pronounced  him,  next  to 
Buxtorf,  the  most  learned  Gentile  in  Kabbin- 
ical  lore.  He  wrote  against  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  many  asser- 
tions of  Christian  divines  were  demonstrably 
groundless,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  any  success  until  Christians  better  un- 
derstooa  the  Jewish  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  maintained  that  the  Jewish  declama- 
tions against  Christianity  were  the  result  of 
prejudice,  which  woul({  disappear  with  mutual 
understanding.  The  late  Thomas  Scott,  of 
Bamsgate,  who  published  a  vast  number  of 
tracts  in  favour  of  freethinking,  included 
among  them,  a  long  extract  from  Oxlee's 
letters  to  the  Archbishop,  and  appended  a 
biography  of  him. 

Osaoaai,  Antoinb  F&&[>£aic  [b.  1813,  <f. 
1863]. — A  Frenchman  who  endeavoured  to 
write  a  work  which  should  equal  Qibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
to  be  a  history  of  Christian  civilisation, 
written  so  as  to  vindicate  Roman  Catholicism. 
He,  however,  only  partially  succeeded,  writ- 
ing Dante  and  the  Catholic  Philosophy  of  the 
Ftfteenth  Century ^  History  of  the  Civilisation  of 
the  Fifth  Century,  etc. 


PaohomilUi,  St.,  a  famous  monk,  and  the 
first  who  prescribed  a  fixed  rule  in  writing  for 
monks,  was  bom  about  292  in  Upper  Thebais. 
He  was  brought  up  as  an  idolater,  but  in  his 
twentieth  year  left  the  army  into  which  he 
had  been  pressed,  and  became  a  catechumen  at 
Thebes.  After  he  had  received  baptism  he 
joined  Palemon,  one  of  the  strictest  followers 
of  St.  Anthony.  After  they  had  lived  together 
several  years  Pachomius  had  occasion  to  go  to 
an  uninhabited  place  called  Tabenna,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  There  he  is  said  to  have 
been  told  by  an  angel  that  he  should  build  a 
monastery,  and  others  add  that  the  ang^l  gave 
him  in  writing  the  rule  which  he  afterwards 
used.  Thus  about  the  year  326  the  two  hermits 
established  themselves  in  a  small  cell  which 


afterwards  became  the  first  ocenobium. 
Palemon  died  soon  after,  but  his  place  was 
filled  by  Pachomius*s  eldest  brother  Jcdui, 
and  after  his  death  many  others  joined,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  they  amounted  to  about  a 
hundred.  The  rule  by  which  the  monks 
Were  to  live  was  proportioned  to  each  man's 
strength.  Their  habit  was  of  white  linen 
without  sleeves  and  a  hood  of  the  same  etufE. 
Novices  were  tried  with  g^eat  severity  before 
they  were  admitted,  but  when  they  had  once 
entered  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
community.  None  of  the  monks  were  allowed 
to  take  holy  orders,  the  monastery  being 
served  by  neighbouring  priests.  Pachomius 
himself  practised  the  greatest  austerities.  He 
is  said  not  to  have  lain  down  for  fifteen  years, 
and  after  his  conversion  never  partook  of  a 
proper  meaL  Besides  the  care  of  the  whole 
monaster}',  he  did  as  much  manual  labour  as 
any  of  the  other  monks.  He  built  six  other 
monasteries  in  Thebais,  and  Palladius,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian monks  in  420,  states  that  the  monastery 
of  Tabenna  contained  no  less  than  fourteen 
hundred  monks.  Pachomius*s  sister  having 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  retire- 
ment, a  monastery  was  built  for  her  and  her 
followers  on  the  other  side  of  the  NUe,  to 
which  he  gave  a  rule.  Many  miracles  are  re- 
lated of  him,  as  speaking  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  he  had  never  learnt,  healing  the  sick, 
etc.  He  died  in  348,  and  is  commemorated 
in  the  Greek  Church  on  the  fifteenth,  in  the 
Latin  on  the  fourteenth,  of  May.  His  Order 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  £ast  till  the 
eleventh  century. 

Pacian,  St. — ^A  Spaniard,  who,  after  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  was  Bishop  of 
Barcelona.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  died  about  390.  He  was  contemporary 
with  St.  Jerome,  who  says  he  was  famous  fclr 
his  exemplary  life,  his  elocution,  and  learning. 
There  are  extant  of  his  an  Exhortation  to 
Repentance,  letters  against  the  Novatiana,  and 
a  treatise  on  Baptism. 

PaiCificationy    Edicts  of.— The    name 

given  to  those  decrees  granted  at  different 
times  by  the  French  kings  during  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  protection  o!  the  Pro- 
testants. They  were  none  of  them  of  long 
duration,  and  the  kings'  need  of  the  support 
of  both  parties  caused  them  to  grant  conces- 
sions to  the  Protestants,  and  repeal  them  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  satisfy  the  R<Mnan 
Catholics.  The  first  Edict  of  Pacification  was 
that  granted  by  Charles  IX  in  1562— added  to 
by  the  same  King  in  the  following  year  at 
Amboise.  Another  was  granted  at  Lonjumcttu 
in  1568,  but  it  only  lasted  a  few  months  in  con- 
sequence of  an  insurrection  of  the  Huguenota. 
In  1570,  however,  he  made  peace  with  tiiem 
again,  and  this  time,  with  other  prix'ilegea, 
granted  them  the  towns  of  Rochelle,  Cognac^ 
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La  Charity,  and  Montauban  as  places  of  refuge 
from  persecution.  In  1576  Henrv  III.  gave 
the  Protestants  full  liberty  to  build  churches 
and  hold  public  services,  but  the  Guises 
opposed  this  edict  so  fiercely  that  the  King 
was  obliged  to  revoke  the  e(Uct  at  Blois  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  1677  he 
renewed  the  attempt  to  g^rant  the  Protestants 
some  toleration,  but  was  again  overruled  by 
the  Guises  and  the  league  they  had  formed 
to  madntain  the  Roman  GathoUc  religion  in 
France.  In  Apnl,  1698,  Henry  lY.  signed 
the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  the 
Protestants  full  toleration,  and  this  edict 
remained  in  force  till  1685,  when  it  was  re- 
voked by  Louis  XIV. 

Pasdobavtuits  [from  the  Greek  pait, 
**  child,"  anadop^MMOf,  **  baptism*'].  A  name 
given  to  all  those  who  hold  the  efficacy  of  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  infants,  and 
which  is  used  irrespectively  of  differenoes  on 
other  points. 

Paifanimi. — The  name  applied  to  the 
idol- worship  of  the  ancient  world.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Lat.  pagut^  **  a  village,'*  and 
the  etymology  reminds  us  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  religion  of  the  villages  or 
country  districts,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
towns  and  large  centres  of  population.  In 
other  words,  when  the  world  m  its  intelligent 
centres  accepted  Christianity,  the  ouUying 
districts  remained  long  attached  to  the  ancient  ^ 
polytheism ;  hence  '*  villager,"  a  "  rustic,"  be- ' 
came  synonymous  with  "  idol- worshipper.*  *• 
By  exactly  similar  process  the  word  heathen^ 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  **  one  who  dwelt  on  the  heath 
or  open  country,"  also  became  identified  with 
a  b^OTer  in  the  ancient  gods. 

At  the  period  when  Christianity  began  to 
extend  itself  beyond  Palestine,  the  Roman 
Empire  had  gathered  into  itself  all  the  civi- 
lised world  except  India  and  China,  and  as 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  extension 
of  Apostolic  labours  to  China,  and  little  as  to 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  India, we  may  for 
our  present  purpose  assume  the  Roman  Empire 
to  have  been  the  real  battle-field  of  idolatry 
and  Christianity.  Let  us,  therefore,  sketch 
out  in  a  few  words  what  was  the  quasi- 
religious  condition  of  the  civilised  world,  or 
of  that  portion  of  it  of  which  we  know  any- 
thing, at  the  period  when  the  strife  be^^. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  Roman  pohcv  was 
that  of  tolerating  every  form  of  reugion 
which  was  found  establi^ed  among  the  con- 
quered nations  under  their  sway,  provided 
that  religion  was  not  inconsistent  with  those 
relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered which  were  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  power  by  the  former.  Hence 
we  find  the  Jews  exercising  their  religion  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  without  any  restraint, 

•  The  word  first  appears  in  a  Law  of  the  Emperor 
▼aSeirt^miaii,  a.v,  868. 


so  long  as  it  was  not  made  the  i>retext  for 
rebellion  to  Roman  authority.  And  so  also 
in  other  portions  of  thu  Empire,  the  local 
idolatries  were  rarely  interfered  with;  the 
Druidism  of  unconquered  Britain,  for  example, 
continuing  to  prevail  when  the  land  was 
subdued  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  other 
local  forms  of  polytheism  in  other  countries 
being  persecuted  only  when  socially  or  politi- 
cally  troublesome.  But  with  the  more  in- 
tellectual and  educated  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  Rome  itself  was 
much  felt,  external  idolatry  had  become  little 
more  than  the  recognised  public  religion  of  the 
State,  conformity  to  which  was  kept  up  merely 
on  the  g^und  of  order  and  social  propriety  ; 
the  more  real  and  ruling  principles  of  life  being 
found  in  certiiin  systems  of  philosophy  which 
had  g^wn  up  among  the  Greeks,  and  had 
extended  their  influence  over  all  the  higher 
classes  among  the  Romans.  Thus  the  religion 
of  the  civilised  world  at  the  time  when  it 
stood  opposed  to  Christianity  was,  partly  a 
system  of  mere  idolatry,  the  worship  of  things 
that  were  not  God ;  and  partly  this  combined 
with  philosophical  principles  which  were  more 
attractive  than  mere  idolatry  could  be  to  edu- 
cated minds.  These  philosophical  principles 
were  developed  out  of  three  systems,  which  had 
their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  who  were 
highly  civilised  and  acute  thinkers,  at  a 
period  when  the  Romans  themselves  were  in 
their  infancy. 

The  three  systems  were  the  Btoic,  the 
Epicurean,  and  the  Platonist.  They  will 
be  found  under  their  separate  heads.  We 
have  here  only  to  inquire  how  idolatrj' 
affected  the  morals  of  mankind.  A  man 
must  be  violently  prejudiced,  if  not  wilfully 
blind,  who  should  refuse  to  see  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Plato  and  Socrates  a  desire  after  truth 
and  also  after  virtue  which  was  almost 
Divine.  The  whole  ethical  doctrine  of  Greek 
polytheism  was  beautiful  inconception.  It 
inculcated  the  recognition  of  mutiial  rights, 
and  the  rendering  to  each  man  his  due, 
"  honour  to  whom  honour,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  tribute  to  whom  tribute."  2>eA^, 
"justice,"  was  to  the  Greek  a  real  god. 
Liberty  defending  itself  against  tyranny  was 
courage,  courage  was  the  essence  of  manliness 
[andre%€i].  Individual  right  involved  social 
right,  the  authority  of  law  reposed  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  community,  and  thus  there  was 
interdependence  and  mutual  help.  Law  was 
not,  as  in  the  great  Oriental  tyrannies,  the 
power  exerted  by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but 
the  free  and  spontaneous  consent  of  a  race  of 
freemen.  And  to  preserve  this  mutual  welfare, 
consideration,  kindness  and  forgiveness  became 
duties.  "  When  thy  neighbour  acknowledges 
his  fault,"  says  Hesiod,  *'  restore  him  to  Uiy 
friendship." 

Tet  this  system  had  a  deadly  worm  at  its 
very  core.  It  contemplated  man  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  fellow  men,  but  ignored  his  duty 
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towards  himself  and  towards  God.  "  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  "  was  a  question  whidi  Christi- 
anity taught  as  a  new  revelation.  A  Greek 
was  ruled  in  his  dealings  with  the  common- 
wealth, but  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked  as 
an  individual.  What  was  the  result?  The 
result  was  exactly  what  St.  Paul  described  it 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Komans  :  licentious- 
ness  knew  no  bounds,  for  religion  had  not  at- 
tempted to  check  it.  Greek  indecency,  wanton- 
ness, dishonesty,  lying,  became  proverbial, 
*^  If  there  is  one  fact  of  history  more  certain 
than  another,"  says  a  powerful  writer  of  our 
own  day,  "  it  is  this  fact,  that  human  nature 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  fetid  decay 
by  the  rejection  of  God,  that  a  few  more  years 
would  have  seen  the  world  one  g^igantic  dung- 
hill of  corruption  and  death.  Then  the  great 
sacrifice  took  place :  GK>d,  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
died  upon  the  cross,  an  eternal  sacrifice  to  take 
away  sin.  A  fresh  invigorating  breeze  swept 
through  the  putrifying  mass  of  human  life. 
Men  faced  for  the  first  time  the  realities  of 
existence  with  an  unflinching  faith — by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge — ^in  a  Divine  life."  [Mr. 
J.  U.  Shorthouse.] 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  civilised  world,  idolatry  became 
a  popular  belief  in  contravention  of  State  au- 
thority. It  had  at  first  tolerated  Christianity 
as  it  did  any  other  religion.  The  persecutions 
that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  are 
mostly  raised  by  Jews.  The  rest  are  excited 
by  men  who  found  that  it  interfered  with 
their  personal  gains  ^Acts  xvi.  19 ;  xix.  27]. 
It  was  only  when  Christianity  revealed  itself 
as  an  aggrressive  system,  bound  to  extirpate 
the  "gods  many  and  lords  many"  from  the 
world,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  one  lordship 
of  Christ,  that  Idolatry  took  alarm  and  began 
to  persecute  fiercely.  It  was  beaten  in  the 
struggle  and  Christianity  triumphed.  For  a 
while  an  analogous  state  of  things  was  re- 
peated. Paganism  was  tolerated  by  Constan- 
tine,  as  Christianity  had  been  by  most  of  the 
Emperors.  The  heathen  priests  were  main- 
tained in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  he  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors retained  the  heathen  title  which  their 
predecessors  had  held  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
["  chief  sacrificer."J  But  popular  opinion  was 
against  the  heathen  rites,  and  the  temples 
were  in  some  cases  pulled  down  and  in  others 
allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins.  Gibbon  tells 
with  glee,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  hero 
Julian,  how  that  Emperor,  in  his  zeal  to  re- 
store Paganism,  proclaimed  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  in  populous  Antioch.  Instead  of  heca- 
tombs of  fat  oxen,  such  as  former  days  had 
witnessed,  one  pale  and  solitary  priest  ap- 
peared bringing  a  single  goose. 

At  an  epoch  when  toleration  was  a  virtue 
so  little  understood,  it  is  no  wonder  that  legis- 
lation was  often  confused,  and  to  our  minds 
indefensible.     Governments  were  called  upon 


to  inculcate  the  faith,  and  to  secure  liberty, 
though  to  some  extent  obliged,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  minority. 
When  Arianism  divided  the  Christian  Church 
into  fiercely  contending  bodies,  Paganism 
lifted  its  head  once  more,  but  in  vain,  anoe 
it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  intelligent. 
Theodosius  the  Great  enacted  that  those  vho 
relapsed  into  Paganism  should  forfeit  alldvil 
rights.  For  years  even  this  was  evaded  in  the 
West.  It  was  Justinian  who  completed  the 
work.  In  his  days  the  last  temple  was  turned 
into  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St  Benedict 
But  meanwhile  Paganism  had  left  its  mark 
on  Christianity.  The  Church  had  felt  obliged 
to  make  concessions  to  the  pagans,  tomiti^te 
their  opposition  and  facilitate  their  conversion. 
Hence  minor  observances  of  paganism  were 
adopted  as  part  of  Christian  rituaL  The  com- 
memoration of  saints  is  admitted  by  Jerome 
and  Augustine  to  be  derived  from  Pagan 
custom,  and  they  justify  the  practice  as  one 
which  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind 
approves.  Neander  traces  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  to  that  of  Ceres.  The  casting  of  earth 
upon  the  dead  which  we  retain  in  our  Burial 
Service  is  derived  from  Paganism.  The  hang- 
ing of  votive  offerings  in  Homan  Catholic 
churches  is  like  what  was  practised  in  the  days 
of  Horace.  New  Year*s  gifts  and  rejoicings, 
the  use  of  bride-cake,  the  popular  observances 
of  Valentine's  Day,  are  idl  of  Pagan  origin. 
And  every  day  of  our  lives  we  have  the  names 
of  the  gods  of  our  fathers  on  our  lips,  for  after 
them  we  call  the  days  of  the  week. 

Paffet,  Francis  Edwabo,  d,  at  Elford, 
near  Lichfield,  Au^t  4th,  1882,  of  which 
parish  he  had  been  incumbent  for  forty-seven 
years.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1828.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
controversialists  of  his  time  on  the  side  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  thoueh  his  writings  were  not 
dry  or  formal  treatises  on  theology.  They 
were  mostly  tales,  written  with  great  hmuoor, 
and  the  satire  which  they  contained  had  great 
effect  upon  the  average  public  opinion.  Thus 
in  his  story  St.  Aniholini'Sy  or  Old  Churtha  mi 
New  [1842],  he  poured  mercileffl  ridicule  upon 
'<  the  cheap  and  nasty  "  style  in  church  build- 
ing, and  upon  "  Brummagem  "  Gt>thic  which 
was  a  good  deal  coming  into  use.  "Mr. 
Compo,"  the  professor  of  this  style  in  the 
story,  became  a  nickname  for  cheap  architects, 
and  the  style  became  obsolete  under  Paget*8 
fun.  So  in  Milord  Mcthoism  he  laundied 
his  arrows  against  pews  in  churches,  and  did 
very  much  to  furUier  the  "  free  and  open " 
system.  In  the  Warden  of  BerkingMt  h» 
liecame  the  champion  of  the  poor  against 
oppression  of  hard  landlords,  attacked  some 
cruelties  in  the  workhouse  system,  and  satir- 
ised the  Bible  Society.  ZmA»  Sfutrpe,  er 
Knowledge  without  Religwn,  was  a  story 
against  non-religious  education,  and  Lnentt* 
was  a  satire  against  sensation  novels.    One  of 
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the  cleverest  is  The  OwUi  of  OwhUme  Edg$y 
a  seriee  of  gentle  satirea  upon  the  weakneaBes 
of  deigymen's  wives,  lliere  were  several 
more  <3  these  tales,  and  also  some  serious 
works,  including  some  Tolumes  of  sermons. 
His  volume  Homeward  Bounds  written  when 
he  was  seventy,  is  a  beautiful  forward-lookiuK 
for  himself  and  those  dear  to  him  in  the  world 
to  oome.  Mr.  Paget  suffered  not  only  from 
long  sickness  at  the  end  of  his  life,  but  from 
blindness ;  but  to  his  intimate  friends  he  was 
still  full  of  epigram  and  humorous  comments 
on  the  doings  of  the  world,  in  which  he  took 
a  keen  interest  to  the  last. 

Patfoda  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanacntbhaffavat,  "sacred,'*  or  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of /m^yo^,  from  the  Persian  ptf<,  **  idol," 
and  ffodm,  **  house  **]  is  the  name  for  certain 
Hindoo  temples  very  highly  decorated,  and 
also  for  Chmese  buildings  of  a  tower-shape 
form,  which  consist  of  several  stories,  each 
story  containing  a  single  room.  The  finest  of 
these  is  known  as  the  Porcelain  Tower  of 
Nanking. 

Pain  bSni  [Fr.  <*  blessed  bread"].— Bread 
prepared  for  Sacramental  consecration  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  but  not  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  distributed  after  qprvice 
on  certain  days  to  the  non-communicants, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  holding  spiritual  com- 
munion, though  on  this  occasion  they  do  not 
receive  the  Sacrament. 

Painat  Thomas,  a  Deistical  writer,  was 
bom  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  on  Jan.  29th,  1737. 
His  father  was  a  Quaker  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Society  for  marrying  a  member 
of  tiie  Church  of  England.  He  was  a  stay- 
maker,  and  his  son,  when  only  thirteen,  was 
taken  from  school  and  apprenticed  to  the 
trade,  in  which,  however,  he  only  remained  a 
few  years.  In  1769  he  went  to  Sandwich, 
where  he  became  an  exciseman,  also  carrying 
OD.  the  same  emplovment  at  Lewes.  In  1772  he 
was  selected  to  draw  up  **the  case  of  the 
Officers  of  Excise,"  in  which  he  showed  so 
much  talent  that  he  was  introduced  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  came  to  London  in  1774 
as  a  deputy  from  the  colonies  of  North 
America  to  the  British  Gk)vemment.  On  his 
advice  Paine  went  to  America,  and  settled  at 
Philadriphia,  where,  in  1775,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Magazine,  He  was 
made  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  in  1779  Clerk  to  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  latter  appointment  two  years  after,  having 
divulged  some  political  secret  during  a  con- 
troversy with  Silas  Deane.  In  1781  Paine 
was  sent  to  France  with  Colonel  Lawrence  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than 
suocassf  ul,  for  the  French  granted  a  subsidy  of 
six  million  livres,  and  became  guarantors  of  ten 
millions  advanced  by  Holland.  On  his  return 
hid  received  3,000  dollars  from  the  Congress, 
BKu-26* 


and  from  New  York  State  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New 
Bochelle.  In  1787  he  came  to  Europe,  first 
to  France,  then  to  England,  and  in  1791  and 

1792  published  in  ^igland  his  MighU  of 
Man^  m  answer  to  Burke*s  Thoughtt  on  the 
French  devolution.  The  second  part  was 
designated  as  **a  false,  scandalous,  malicious, 
and  seditious  libel,"  and  he  was  tried  bipfore 
the  King's  Bench  and  pronounced  guilty, 
but  escaped  to  France.  He  was  chosen 
a  memb^  of  the  Convention,  but  offended 
the  Jacobins  by  advising  that  the  King 
should  not  be  executed,  but  imprisonea 
during  the  war  and  then  banished.  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  the  Convention  in 

1793  as  a  foreigner,  and  from  January  till 
November,  1794,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Luxembourg.  It  is  said  that  his  door  was 
once  marked  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  be 
executed;  but  it  opened  outwards,  so,  when 
shut,  the  mark  was  hidden  and  he  was  passed 
over.  He  remained  in  France  till  August^ 
1802,  when  he  returned  to  America,  and  died 
on  his  estate  June  8th,  1809.  His  bones 
were  brought  to  England  by  William  Cobbett 
in  1819 ;  but  a  monument  was  raised  over  his 
empt^  grave  in  America  in  1839. 

Pame*8  first  notable  work  is  Common  Sense, 
which  appeared  in  January,  1776.  Burke 
speaks  of  it  as  "that  celebrated  pamphlet 
which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  independence."  The  CVmm,  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  which  he  published  from  1776  to 
1783,  were  also  intended  to  rouse  and  keep 
aHve  the  public  spirit.  His  Age  of  Reason, 
published  by  his  friend  Barlow  lust  after 
his  imprisonment,  is  a  violent  and  ignorant 
attack  on  Christianity,  which  alienat^  from 
him  his  friends  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, exciting  feelings  of  the  deepest  disgust 
and  abhorrence.  It  was  answered  in  several 
works,  the  most  famous  being  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Apology  for  the  Bible  in  a  Aries  of 
Letters  to  Thomas  Faine,  which  appeared  in 
1796. 

His  other  works  are  Seasons  for  Wishing  to 
Freserve  the  Life  of  Lows  Capet,  The  First 
Principles  of  Government,  The  JDeeUne  and  Fall 
of  the  English  System  of  Finance,  etc 

Paintm^y  Christian. — ^In  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  the  primary  object  of  pamting 
was  to  represent  Cluist,  either  alone  or  as  the 
centre  of  a  picture,  and  these-  representations 
were  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist,' 
but  were  copied  from  certain  likenesses  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  during  His  life  upon 
earUi.  Tradition  ascribed  certain  paintings 
of  Christ  and  the  Madonna  to  St.  Luke,  and 
the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  was  preserved,  on 
which  was  supposed  to  be  depicted  the  Vera 
icon.  These  l^Eenesses  were  copied  and  i*e- 
copied  for  centuries,  and  departure  from  the 
ancient  tradition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  less  than  heresy.    Until  the  twelfth 
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century  there  was  no  art  in  Christian  painting; 
pictures  were  painted  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
educated, and  this  object  was  reached  by  the 
most  conventional  method,  made  holy  to  the 
worshippers  by  long  usage.  Figures  were 
represented  as  stiif  and  shapeless,  and  the 
only  change  which  came  over  early  art  was 
the  continual  increase  in  richness  of  colour. 
The  first  dawn  of  new  life  began  gradually  to 
make  itself  felt  about  the  twelfth  century, 
when  artists  first  attempted  to  put  anima- 
tion, beauty,  and  gmoe  into  the  forms  of 
their  creation ;  but  the  work  was  slow,  and 
was  more  a  trial  of  skill  for  their  own 
pleasure  than  for  the  sake  of  art.  Guide,  of 
Sienna,  and  Giunto,  of  Pisa,  are  associated 
with  the  birth  of  Ixue  Christian  art  —  the 
Romanesque  school;  it  almost  reached  its 
completeness  with  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of 
Florence;  and  with  Giotto  di  Bondone  [6. 1276, 
d,  1336]  the  last  Otters  of  conventionalism 
were  cast  off.  From  this  time  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  art  continued  to  flourish,  fostered  in 
two  schools,  the  Florentine  and  the  Siennese : 
the  former  somewhat  severe,  resembling  the 
Byiantine  school  of  the  early  Christians ;  the 
latter  more  fi;racef  ul  and  more  independent  of 
conventiomu  ideas.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  a  further  development,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  increase  of  religious  feeling  con- 
sequent on  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  Orders. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
nature  in  form  and  colour,  light  and  shade — 
art  became  more  naturalistic,  while  still  keep- 
ing the  spiritual  expression  of  the  old  masters. 
The  first  of  this  school  was  a  Dominican  monk^ 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  [6.  1387,  d.  1455]. 
who  was  followed  by  Masaocio,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  and  Ghirlandajo;  and  it  reached  its 
highest  perfection  with  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  Christian  art  was  represented  by 
many  great  masters,  headed  by  ttaffaelle  and 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  and  Michel  Angelo. 
With  these  g^reat  masters  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  were  made  equal,  but  not  superior,  to 
spiritual  import,  and  the  result  was  Uie  paint- 
ing of  such  pictures  as  later  artists  have  never 
been  able  to  equal.  They  have  influenced  all 
Italian  painting  of  later  times. 

German  art,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  French, 
was  far  behind  the  Italian ;  during  the  Middle 
Ages  it  followed  the  Gtothic  style,  and  it  was 
ozdy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  Italian  influence  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  Nuremberg  and  Saxon  schools, 
headed  respectively  by  Albrecht  Diirer  [b. 
1471»  d,  1528]  and  Lucas  Cianach  [».  1472, 
d.  1533],  each  produced  a  number  of  good 
artists,  but  their  individuality  was  lost  in  dose 
and  inferior  imitation  of  the  Italian  painters. 
In  opposition  to  the  decline  of  art  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Germany,  a  school  arose 
in  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  which 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  which  produced 
five  great  painters,  of  whom  MuriUo  is  the 


greatest.  The  a^  which  followed,  character- 
ised by  the  irreligion  and  immorality  which 
preceded  the  French  Revolution,  gave  a  check 
to  religious  art  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered;  and  although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  revive  the  greatness  of  Catholic  art, 
it  still  stands  in  a  very  small  proportion  to 
art  in  general,  and  is  marked  by  no  artist  of 
great  distinction. 

Pl^on,  Clauds,  the  head  of  thePajonists, 
was  bom  at  Remorantin,  in  Lower  Bleeois,  in 
1626.  He  was  educated  at  Saumur,  became 
minister  of  Machenoir  in  1650,  where  he 
remained  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  returned 
to  his  university  as  Professor  •f  Theology.  It 
was  here  that  he  promulgated  his  peculiar 
views,  which  made  him  so  famous  that  he  went 
as  minister  to  Orleans,  lived  there,  and  died  in 
September,  1685.  His  doctrine  was  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  subjective  grace,  but  that 
God  governs  the  world  through  the  objective 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  These  tenets 
he  preached  and  gained  many  followers,  till 
the  provincial  synods  forbade  all  Pajonists  to 
minister  in  the  church.  He  left  two  books, 
refutations  of  attacks  on  the  Reformed 
Church. 

PalamaSy  Gregory. — One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Hbsychasts  [q.v.1,  who  are,  therefore, 
sometimes  known  as  Pahunites ;  he  was  bom 
in  Asia,  and  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  John  OEintacuzenua.  He  was  the 
principal  defender  of  this  sect  against  the 
Barlaiunites  and  others.  In  1349  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Theesalonica ;  but  the  people 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  he  retired  to  ibe 
Isle  of  Lemnos,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  He  wrote  many  works,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  in  manuscript.  Amongst  those 
which  have  been  printed  are  JVotopopmiBf  and 
two  Greek  treatises  against  the  Latin  Church. 

Palea. — The  superscription  affixed  to 
certain  canons  in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian 
of  which  the  meaning  has  never  been  clearly 
ascertained.  By  some  it  is  decUred  to  be  a 
shortened  form  of  TonoopaUa,  a  diadple  of 
Gratian ;  others  say  that  it  is  only  appended 
to  the  less  important  canons,  which  are  called 
paisa,  **■  chaff ;  **  but  this  derivation  does  not 
hold  good,  as  some  of  these  canons  are  among 
the  most  important.  The  Palese  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts  are  few  in  number,  but  the  name 
was  afterwards  given  to  many  more,  and  they 
are  held  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
authentic  canons  of  Gratian. 

Paleario,  Aonio  [b.  at  Seroli  in  1500], 
was  educated  at  Rome,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Siena  as  teacher.  In  1542  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  the  heresy 
said  to  be  contained  in  his  work  IMU  P«mmss«, 
Siiffieimea^  e  SaHsfaetumt  delta  Patsiom  di 
ChrUtOf  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  became 
Professor  at  Lucca  in  1546,  and  nine  years 
afterwards  moved  on  to  Milan,  where  thft 
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charge  of  heresy  was  revived  against  him,  and, 
after  Buffering  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
was  homt  at  Rome  in  1570.  Besides  the  work 
we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote  Di  ImnwrtalttaU 
Anmantm,  and  Actio  in  Fontijieet  Eowutnos  et 
ecrmn  Aneelat, 

PalestmeyOHiJBCH  of. — Thehistorv  of  the 
Church  of  the  Circmncision,  %.e,  of  the  Jewish 
ChristianB  of  Palestine,  is  connected  towards 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament  period  with 
the  history  of  St.  James  the  Less.  The  end  of 
ihe  Acts  &ows  us  St.  Paul  leaving  Jerusalem 
far  the  last  time ;  it  is  the  last  appearance  of 
the  ancient  city  in  Holy  Writ.  At  that  time 
Festns  was  the  Roman  Governor.  He  had  re- 
dressed some  of  the  evils  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  caused,  but  his  death  was  the  sign  for 
fresh  ill-government.  In  the  interval  between 
his  death  and  the  appointment  of  hie  successor, 
the  Sadducean  High  Priest,  according  to 
Joeephus  [and  the  passage  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  genuinej,  caused  St.  James  to  be 
pat  to  death.  The  Apostle,  despite  the  preju- 
dice of  his  countrymen  against  him  as  a 
Nazaretie,  had  won  the  veneration  of  the 
Pharisees  for  his  holiness.  They  appear  to 
have  regarded  him  as  entitled  to  hold  belief  in 
our  Saviour  as  a  prophet,  but  to  have  asked 
him  to  undeceive  the  people  by  assuring  them 
that  he  did  not  r^ard  Him  in  the  same  light 
that  St.  Paul  did-— that  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
look  on  Him  as  the  only  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold  of  GUkL  But  St.  James  declaring  that 
the  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  judffe  the  world,  they  gave  him  up 
to  Ms  enemies,  who  threw  him  from  a 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple  and  dispatched  him 
with  clubs. 

After  the  short  government  of  Albinus 
came  that  of  Oessins  Florus,  so  intolerably 
cruel  that  the  Jews  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  murder  of  St.  James.  They 
raised  a  revolt.  King  Agrippa  made  a  speech 
to  them  deprecating  it,  but  on  their  refusing 
to  hear  him  he  retired  to  Rome.  Vespasian 
came  after  a  while  to  conduct  the  war,  was 
recalled  by  the  confusion  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  soon  made  emperor,  and  his  son  Titus 
carried. on  the  warfare,  and  finally  destroyed 
Jerusalem.  The  Christian  Church  there 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  Ebionitism  [Ebion- 
rrss],  but  its  annals  become  obscure. 
Simeon  was  chosen  as  St.  James's  successor, 
apparently  because  he  had  some  relation  to 
our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh.  Eusebius, 
who,  living  in  Paiestine,  would  have  had 
aocesB  to  any  written  memorials  in  existence, 
says  tiiere  wero  none,  that  circumcised  men 
ruled  the  Church  unUl  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Li  his  days  arose  a  false  Christ,  Barcochba, 
who  stirred  up  the  people  to  a  fresh  revolt, 
and  after  it  was  put  down  with  terrible  blood- 
shed, the  Jews  hated  the  Christians  more  than 
ever,  as  being  double-dyed  traitors.  The 
Church  became  altogether  separated  from  the 


Synagogue,  and  those  who  clung  to  Jewish 
customs  were  regarded  as  separatists.  The 
ancient  city  was  named  .£lia  Oapitolina,  the 
first  name  being  taken  from  that  of  the  Em- 
peror JSlius  Hadrianus ;  the  records  indicated 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Roman  CapitoL  The  Christians  acquiesced, 
apparently,  with  exaltation  in  the  witness 
which  was  borne  to  the  prophecies  of  Christ. 
Ajs  a  Church  Jerusalem  was  then  at  an  end. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  restored  two 
centuries  later.     [See  Jerusalem,  Bishopric 

OP.] 

Palastrina.  Giovanni  Pie&luioi  da, 
was  bom  at  Palestrina,  near  Rome,  in  1524. 
He  studied  under  Claude  Goudimbl  [q.v.], 
and  in  1551  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Chapel  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  first  work,  consisting  of  four 
masses  for  four  voices.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  was  dis- 
cussed ;  the  Cardinals  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  the  secular  tunes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  sacred  music,  while  the  singers 
defended  them.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that 
Palestrina  should  write  a  mass  according  to 
the  Cardinals*  taste,  and  he  produced  three, 
the  third  being  the  famous  Mass  of  Pope 
Marcellus,  whidi  is  considered  his  best  work. 
He  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  2nd,  1594.  He  left 
behind  him  numerous  compositions,  many  of 
them  unpublished.     [Music.] 

Palajy  William,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  1743. 
During  his  in&ncy  his  father  removed  to 
Giggleswick,  to  become  head-master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  the  boy  was  educated 
there.  When  he  left  for  dhrist's  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father 
said  he  had  by  far  the  cleverest  head  he 
had  ever  met  with.  In  1763  he  graduated 
as  Senior  Wrangler,  and  then  taught  at 
Greenwich  Academy  for  three  years.  In 
1766  he  gained  the  prize  at  Cambridge  for  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  A  Compariton  between 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Philosophy  with  respect 
to  the  Influence  of  each  on  the  MoraU  of  a 
People,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  college.  He  remained 
there  for  ten  more  years,  then  married,  and 
retired  to  the  livings  of  Musgrove  and  Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  Dalston,  in  Cumberland. 
In  1780  he  became  Prebendary  of  Carlisle, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his 
life  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  In  1794, 
as  a  reward  for  his  Evidences,  the  Bishop  of 
London  made  him  a  Prebend  of  St.  Pancras, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  sub-deanery  of  Lin- 
coln, be^me  a  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Bishop- Wearmouth.  He  died  in  1806. 
The  first  of  Dr.  Paley*s  important  works  was 
The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
[1786],  in  which  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Locke,  and  denies  the  theory  of 
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moral  senBO.  In  1790  appeared  the  most 
original  of  his  works,  Hora  Paulina^  in  which, 
by  comparing  St.  Paul's  EpisUes  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  shows  the  authen- 
ticity of  both,  and  furnishes  a  testimony  on 
behalf  of  revealed  religion.  A  third  impor- 
tant work  was  A  View  of  the  Evidmeee  of 
Christianity^  which  appeared  in  1794,  in 
writing  which  he  borrowed  from  the  works 
of  Lardner  and  Bishop  Douglas.  This  book 
was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  His  last  work  was  Natural 
Theology^  or  Evidence*  of  the  JBxittenoe  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity,  which  Paley  gained 
partly  from  Nieuwentyt's  Beligioua  Fhilo- 
sopher.  The  Natural  Theology  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

Paley  stands  pre-eminent  in  English  popu- 
lar theology  as  the  Utilitarian  divine.  With 
him  expediency  was  the  one  foundation  of  all 
philosophy.  The  laws  of  honour,  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  mind  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation,  were  set  aside  by 
him  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
tangible  punishment  and  the  hope  of  tangible 
reward.  Moral  obligation  means  self-interest 
stretching  through  an  endless  future,  <md  the 
proclamation  of  such  motives  is  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  Gk)d.  And  this  will  must  be 
made  known  by  some  authoritative  method. 
What  shall  the  method  be  P  The  moral  sense 
being  discarded,  there  remains  the  proof  front 
miracles.  Whoever  cannot  dispense  with  the 
laws  of  nature  has  no  credentials  of  a  Divine 
mission  to  offer.  Consequently  Paley  directs 
his  argument  to  proving  that  the  evidence  for 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  conviction  of  an  honest  con- 
science. Hume  had  declared  that  a  miracle 
is  so  improbable  in  itself  that  no  amount  of 
external  evidence  is  sufGlcient  to  make  it 
credible.  Paley  replied  that  the  evidence 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  was  overwhelming.  This  much 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  Paley's  style  is 
perfect  as  regards,  clearness  and  directness. 
But  the  ignoring  of  the  moral  sense  was  a 
terrible  weakness  in  his  theologT*,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  merit  of 
the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  that  he  asserted 
against  Paley  the  power  of  the  conscience, 
of  the  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  direct 
appeal  of  Grod  to  the  souL 

Palimpsest  [from  Greek,  ^a^n,  ''again,*' 
and  ^«ao,  "1  scrape  out"]. — ^A  manuscript  writ- 
ten on  vellum  from  whidi  previous  wriUng  has 
been  scratched  off.  The  custom  of  thus  using 
ancient  MSS.  was  largely  increased  by  the 
Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  hindered 
the  supply  of  papyrus  to  heathen  countries, 
and  the  result,  no  doubt,  was  that  many 
ancient  writings  were  thus  destroyed.  We 
have  only  to  do  here  with  those  palimpsests 
which  contain  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  known  as 
the  Codex  Ephreemi,  fCoDBX.]  There  is  a 
palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  containing 

Srt  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  in  tike  British 
useum;  another  of  the  same  date,  of  St 
Matthew,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  another 
of  the  eighth  century  in  the  library  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See 
Cassell's  Bible  Oycloptedia,  p.  815,  for  a  fuller 
account  of  these  and  of  others. 

Palissy.  Bernard,  a  noted  French  Hu- 
guenot, was  Dom  near  Agen  in  the  Department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne  about  1510.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  a  potter,  and  so  received  Httb 
education.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he 
began  journeying  through  France  and  Ger- 
many m  order  to  improve  his  art  At  last, 
about  1539,  he  settlea  at  Saintes.  His  trade 
diminished  greatly,  as  there  was  little  demand 
for  coloured  glass,  and  the  Bef ormation  had 
much  decreased  the  sale  of  images,  which 
Palissy  had  painted.  He  had,  however,  seen  an 
enamelled  cup  while  on  his  travels,  and  gave 
himself  up  for  some  years  to  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  process  of  making  the  enamel 
He  worked  for  sixteen  years,  laughed  at  as  a 
visionary  by  his  neighbours,  and  reproached 
by  his  wife,  as  they  were  in  the  deepest 
poverty;  but  at  last  he  was  rewarded  with 
success.  Meanwhile,  about  1546,  Palissy  had 
become  a  Huguenot,  and  through  his  exer- 
tions a  Protestant  Church  was  ^Tonded  at 
Saintes.  Towards  the  dose  of  Henry  H.'s 
reign,  his  merits  were  discovered  by  the 
Constable  Anna,  of  Montmorency,  who  fam- 
ished him  with  the  means  of  building  evens 
to  bum  his  pottery,  and  on  his  being  thrown 
into  prison  as  a  heretic  in  1562,  obtained  his 
puxlon  through  Catharine  de  Medici.  Queen 
Catharine  also  protected  him,  more  for  her 
own  benefit  than  for  his,  during  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew ;  he  lived  in  the  TuilerieB, 
and  was  employed  in  decorating  the  palace 
and  gardens.  However,  in  1588  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where 
he  died  two  years  after.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  his  famous  answer  to  the  King  is  said  to 
have  been  given.  Henry  had  told  him  that 
if  he  would  not  recant  he  would  he  compelled 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Palissy  tautweied. : 
**  Sire,  you  have  several  times  told  me  that  you 
pitied  me ;  but  it  is  I  that  pity  you,  who  luive 
uttered  the  words  *I  am  compeUed.*  That 
was  not  spoken  like  a  king.  These  girls,  my 
companions,  and  I,  who  have  a  portion  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  will  teach  you  this  royal 
language,  that  neither  the  Guises  nor  all 
your  people,  nor  you,  will  know  how  to 
compel  a  potter  to  bow  the  knee  to  images." 
Palissy  remained  in  his  cell  till  lus  deau  in 
1590.  He  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  bees 
a  sound  thinker,  and  to  have  been  **  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  in  the  French  language.'* 
A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in  Saintes  by 
a  Boman  Catholic  committee  in  1868. 
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Pall  or  Palliuil. — An  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  granted  by  the  Pope  to  archbishopa 
as  bestowing  the  metropolitan  dignity.  In 
its  modem  form,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
arms  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it 
consists  of  a  strip  of  white  woollen  clol^* 
about  "three  fingers  broad,"  thrown  across 
the  shoulders,  to  which  are  attached  two  bands 
of  the  same  material,  each  embroidered  with  a 
red  cross — one  hanging  over  the  breast  and 
the.  other  down  the  oa(^.  The  whole  is  worn 
over  the  episcopal  dress,  to  which  it  is  fastened 
by  three  pins  of  gold.  In  its  original  form, 
however,  the  pall  was  not  a  sacerdotal  orna- 
ment, but  a  splendid  mantle,  forming  part  of 
the  Imperial  robes  of  State,  which  it  was 
treasonable  for  any  but  the  emperor  to  wear, 
except  by  special  permission.  This  per- 
mission was  sometimes  ^^ranted  as  a  mark  of 
peculiar  distinction  to  philosophers  and  men  of 
learning,  and  afterwards  to  distinguished  eccle- 
siastics, particularly  the  bishops  of  the  leading 
cities.  In  process  of  time  the  JBishops  of  Rome 
came  to  ocmf  er  the  pall  upon  other  bishops  of 
the  West,  the  first  who  is  known  to  have 
done  this  being  Symmachus  [498-514].  At 
first,  ihe  emperor's  consent  was  necessary  in 
all  cases,  but  soon  it  was  only  asked  in  the 
case  of  bidiops  who  were  not  his  subjects, 
and  at  last  it  was  dispensed  with  altogether. 
All  this  time  the  pall  was  looked  upon  as  an 
honourable  distinction,  but  not  as  a  badge  of 
authority,  and  was  not  yet  restricted  to 
metropolitans,  much  less  considered  necessary 
for  the  exercise  oi  their  powers.  Gregory 
the  Great,  however,  bestowed  the  pall  as  a 
sign  of  office  on  his  "  vicars,"  who  were 
certain  prelates  invested  by  him  with  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  appeal ;  and  this  precedent 
was  followed  by  succeeding  Popes,  who 
exacted  from  the  recipients  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See.  These  "  vicars  " 
were  generally  the  archbishops  of  their  respec- 
tive Churches,  and  by  degrees  the  pall  came 
to  be  considered  as  exclusively  the  badge  of  a 
metropolitan.  Accordingly  *  we  find  that 
Nicholas  I.  [868-867],  writing  to  the  Bul- 
garians, pronounces  that  an  archbishop  is 
not  empowered  to  exercise  his  functions 
before  receiving  the  paU  from  the  Pope ;  and 
John  VIII.,  in  me  Synod  of  Ravenna  [a.d.  877], 
decreed  that  every  metropolitan,  within  three 
months  of  his  appointment,  should  send  to 
Rome  an  application  for  the  pall,  accompanied 
with  a  summary  of  his  ^th.  And  in  the 
Council  of  Lateran  [^.d.  1215]  Innocent  III. 
enacted,  by  a  canon  transcribed  into  the 
Decretals,  that  the  pall  was  to  be  considered 
as  intimating  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  power, 
and  that  neither  the  function  nor  the  title  of 
ardibiahop  oould  be  assumed  without  it. 

Use  granting  of  palls  became  a  great  source 
Off  revenue  to  Rome.    Gregory  the  Great  had 

*  Tbe  wool  of  which  this  vestment  is  made  is 
obtsined  from  two  huobs  which  have  been  blessed 
}fj  tha  Pope  on  St.  Agnes'  Daj  [Jan.  21st]. 


expressly  forbidden  the  handling  of  money  in 
the  transaction,  but  his  prohibition  was  soon 
overlooked,  and  exorbitant  sums  were  de- 
manded for  the  palls.  Canute  of  England,  on 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  1027,  remonstrated  with 
John  XVIII.  on  this  point,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  him  a  promise  of  an  abatement 
in  the  case  of  future  archbishops  in  England. 

No  archbishop  might  inherit  the  badge 
from  his  predecessor ;  when  a  prelate  died,  he 
must  be  buried  in  his  pall,  and  his  successor 
must  appl^  to  the  Pope  for  another. 

There  is  one  instance  of  an  archbishop 
receiving  two  palls.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  applied  to  Rome  [1071]  in 
person  for  the  decoration,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  favour,  was  invested  by  Alex- 
ander II.,  his  former  pupil,  with  two  palls. 

PalladiTUi.  one  of  the  earl^  Christian 
Fathers,  was  bom  about  868,  in  Galatia. 
Littie  is  known  of  his  early  life  till  in  his 
twentieth  year  he  went  to  Egypt,  to  learn 
something  of  tho  monks  there,  and  resided 
among  them  for  some  time,  and  thence  to 
Palestine,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
Mount  Olivet,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Ruffinus,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
In  400  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia ;  but  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  St.  Clkrysostom  he  became  implicated  with 
the  Origemsts,  and  was  violentiy  hostile  to 
St.  Jerome.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
banished,  and  on  his  recall  to  have  been  made 
Bishop  of  Aspona,  in  Galatia,  where  he  died 
about  431. 

Palladius  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  work 
containing  the  lives  of  several  Palestinian 
and  Egyptian  monks.  It  is  entitled  Th^ 
Zauaaic  HUtory^  from  Lausus,  Governor  of 
Cappadocia,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Another 
work,  A  IHalogue  of  the  Life  of  St.  Chrytostom, 
written  in  408,  is  attributed  to  him,  but  its 
authenticity  is  doubtf uL 

Palla'vicini,  Sforza,  Jesuit  and  Cardinal, 
son  of  the  Marquis  Alexander  Pallavidni,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1607.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  became  a  learned  philosopher 
and  lawver,  but  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1637.  He  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  tiie  Jesuit  College  in  1639,  of 
Theology  in  1643,  was  made  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Alexander  YII.  in  1659,  and  died  in  1667. 

Pallavicini*s  chief  fame  is  derived  from  his 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1619, 
Paolo  Sarpi  had  written  an  account  of  the 
Council,  the  principles  of  his  book  being  dis- 
tinctlv  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  opinions, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repel  its 
attacks  on  Romanism.  Toreneio  Alciati  was 
chosen  for  the  task,  but  died  in  1651,  before 
he  had  gathered  together  all  the  material,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Pallavicini.  The 
book  appeared  in  two  volumes  [1656,  1667], 
and  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Roman 
Oath(^cs. 
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Palm  CSrOMI. — A  stone  cross  or  cmcifix 
mounted  on  steps,  sometimes  seen  near  the 
entrance  of  a  church  [usually  on  the  south]. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  custom  of 
decorating  it  with  branches  of  palm  for  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  are 
several  ancient  palm  crosses  in  Cornwall; 
and  Eyam  Church,  in  Derbyshire,  has  one 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture. 

Palm  Sunday. — The  day  on  which  is 
commemorated  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  five  days  before  His  Passion. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  Christendom  it  is 
marked  by  a  procession  of  palms.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  this  ceremony  is  as  old  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  claim  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  as  alluding  to  it.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  ceremony  was  practised  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  this  day  are  marked  by  special 
second  lessons,  recording  the  great  event  of 
the  day.  St.  Paul,  in  the  epistle  for  the  day, 
calls  on  us  to  honour  the  humiliations  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  were  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found obedience  to  His  Father  and  an  araent 
affection  for  the  souls  of  nlen ;  and,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  glory  to  which  He  was  raised, 
the  same  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  practise  those 
virtues. 

Palmer  [Lat.  palmifer^  **a  palm-bearer  **]. 
— A  name  given  to  that  class  of  pilgrims  who 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  returned  home  carrying 
branches  of  Oriental  palm,  in  token  of  their 
accomplished  expedition.  On  alriving  home 
they  offered  the  palm  to  the  priest  to  be 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  these  were  frequently 
used  in  processions  on  Palm  Sunday.  Even 
after  their  return  they  continued  their  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  in  their  own  country,  and 
thus  the  word  '*  palmer  "  was  sometimes  used 
for  itinerant  monks  without  a  fixed  residence, 
professing  voluntary  poverty,  and  visiting  at 
times  the  most  remarkable  sanctuaries.  The 
dress  of  the  palmers  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  pilgrims,  namely,  a  black  or 
grey  gabardine,  girt  with  a  cincture,  from 
which  a  shell  or  scrip  was  suspended,  a  broad 
hat  ornamented  with  scallop  shells,  and  a 
long  staff. 

Palmer,  Edward  Hbnry,  an  English 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1840. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1867,  and  for  Uie 
next  three  years  made  expeditions  in  Sinai, 
.and  became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Bedouins.  In 
1871  he  was  made  Lord  Almoner's  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  remained  in 
England  till  the  beginning  of  the  Soudan 
war.  He  then  went  out  to  Egjrpt  to  try  and 
dissuade  the  Bedouins  from  their  attacks  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  captured,  with  two 
European    companions,    Captain    Gill    and 


Lieutenant  Charrington,  in  the  Wady  Siidr, 
Desert  of  £1  Tih,  and  murdered,  Aognst 
11th,  1882. 

His  books  have  proved  very  serviceable  to 
Orientalists.  They  are  The  Neg^,  •r  Sttttk 
ComUry  of  Scripture  and  the  Deeert  »/  El  TU  ; 
The  JDeeert  of  the  Exodus  ;  Hietory  of  the  Jtvnh 
Nation  from  the  Earlieet  Times;  The  Qmrsn, 
etc. 

Palmer,  Hb&bbrt  [b,  at  Wingham,  Koit, 
March  29th,  1601  ;  d.  Aug.  13th,  1647]  took 
his  deg^ree  at  Cambridge,  became  FelK>w  of 
Queen's  College ;  ordained  in  1624 ;  Lecturer 
at  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury,  in  1626 ;  Univer- 
sity Preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1632,  and  Vicar 
of  Ashwell,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1643;  Asses- 
sor of  the  same,  1646;  Incumbent  of  the 
new  church  at  Westminster  in  1647;  uvi 
had  in  1644  been  appointed  Master  of  Queoi's 
College,  Cambridge.  Palmer  was  an  eloqueot 
and  scholarly  preacher,  but  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  method  of  catechising  and  the  number 
of  catechisms  which  he  prepared.  Hie  best 
is  jin  Endeavour  to  make  the  Principies  %j 
Christian  Religiony  namely,  the  Creed,  the  Teu 
Commandments^  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  tht 
Sacraments,  Plains  and  Easie,  He  wasalsu 
Chairman  on  the  Committee  of  the  Catediisin, 
and  his  own  catechism  above-mentioned  was 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Cat€^ 
chism.  He  wrote  also  Vindicies  Sabbathi,  in 
defence  of  Sabbath  observance ;  and  Memenai* 
of  Godliness  and  Christianity,  containing  the 
Christian  paradoxes,  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Lord  Bacon. 

Palmer,  William  [b.  1811],  a  theological 
writer,  brother  of  Lord  Selbome,  was  the  san 
^f  an  Oxfordshire  rector.  When  yet  very  yoraiif 
ho  was  elected  to  a  demyship  at  Magdal^ 
College,  where,  in  1830,  he  took  his  Bachelor'^ 
degree  as  a  First  Class  in  Literee  Sutnamores. 
He  had  already  gained  the  Chancellor's  prise 
for  Latin  verse,  and  subsequently  obtained 
that  for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
Athenian  comedy.  He  was  appointed  Tutor 
of  his  college,  and  acted  as  Examiner  in  the 
classical  schools.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
followed  Dr.  Newman  in  seceding  to  Rome, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  Protestant  charac- 
ter of  the  English  Church,  and  from  thai 
time  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  living  the  life 
of  a  student,  but  never  taking  priest's  oid^^ 
in  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  at  Rome  on 
AprU  5th,  1879. 

He  wrote  many  works,  as  The  Harmony  of 
Anglican  Doctrine  with  that  of  the  Chnrch  ta 
the  East ;  A  letter  to  a  Protestant  Catholic ; 
An  Introduction  to  Early  Christian  Symbolism ; 
Egyptian  Chronicles,  The  Patriarch  and  the 
Tsar,  etc.  Origines  Liturgies,  the  woik  of 
Sir  William  Palmer,  of  Worcest^  C<Jkge, 
has  often  been  attributed  to  his  namesake  of 
Magdalen. 
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Palmer,  Rbt.  Sir  William  [b,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  d.  188d], 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, graduated  at  Dublin  in  1824,  incor- 
porated B.A.  at  Magdalen  Hall  in  1828, 
transferred  to  Worcester  in  1831,  Vicar  of 
Monkton-Wyld  from  1846-69,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury  from  1849-68.  He  was 
also  appointed,  in  1846,  Vicar  of  Whitchurch- 
Ganonicorum  with  Chidcock,  Marahwood, 
and  Stanton  St.  GabrieL  He  was  the  author 
of  Origine*  LUurgica ;  The  Apottolieal  Juris- 
diction  and  Suceesiion  of  the  £piscopaef/  in  the 
British  Churches  Vindicated  against  the  OtfjeO' 
turns  ef  Dr,  Wiseman;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  A  Compendious  Ecclesiastical 
Mistory,  etc  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
republished  a  very  interesting  narrative  of 
the  origin  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

PampllillUI.  St.,  was  a  native  of  Beivtus, 
in  Phoenicia,  and  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  province. 
He  began  ms  studies  in  his  own  country,  and 
finished  them  in  Alexandria,  under  Pierius,  a 
man  of  such  great  learning  that  he  was  called 
a  second  Origen.  From  Alexandria,  Pam- 
philus  went  to  Ctesarea,  in  Palestine,  where 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  where  his  learning 
and  aanctit)'  made  him  the  greatest  ornament 
of  that  Church.  His  favourite  employment 
was  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing he  collected  a  library  at  GsBsarea,  which 
ccmtained  a  g^reat  number  of  useful  works. 
The  author  to  whom  St.  Pamphilus  most 
directed  his  attention  was  Origen,  the  whole 
of  whose  works  he  copied  with  his  own  hand, 
and  St.  Jerome,  who  had  them  afterwards, 
valued  them  very  highlv.  It  is  said  that 
Ensebins  gained  most  oi  the  material  for 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Gaesarean 
library.  St.  Pamphilus  also  founded  a  school 
at  CsBsarea,  in  imitation  of  that  established  at 
Alexandria.  In  307,  during  the  Maximinian 
persecution,  Pamphilus  was  seized  by  Urban  us. 
Governor  of  Palestine,  and,  after  being  tor- 
tured, was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
an  Apology  for  Origen^  in  five  books,  to  which 
Eoaebius  added  a  sixlii,  but  the  first  alone  is 
now  extant.  Pamphilus  and  his  companions 
suffered  martyrdom  on  Feb.  16th,  809,  but 
he  and  some  ol  the  others  are  commemorated 
on  June  1st.  Eusebius  afterwards  took  the 
surname  of  Pamphili,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  saint's  life,  which  is  now  lost. 

Panatfia  fOr.  panagia,  "all  holy"].— 
TtoB  woro,  usea  in  the  Eastern  Church,  has 
two  meanings:  [1]  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  [2]  it  is  a 
name  given  to  the  consecrated  bread.  The 
transition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  Qreek 
custom  of  placing  a  piece  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  before  the  image 
of  the  Virgin.     Then  prayers  were  offered, 


incense  was  burned,  and  the  bread  and  wine 
distributed  among  the  faithful. 

Pan-Anglican    Synod.      [Lakbbth 
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Pantenna,  St.,  was  bom  at  Sicily  in  the 
second  century.  He  applied  himself  success- 
fully to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  belonged 
to  Uie  Stoics  tiU  he  was  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity. He  was  the  first  catechetical  teacher 
at  Alexandria,  to  which  post  he  was  presented 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
Ethiopians  having  sent  to  the  Bishop  for  a 
divine  to  instruct  them,  PantsBnus  was  sent 
b^  Demetrius  [cir.  190],  and  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  Qospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  He- 
brew which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
Apostle  St.  Bartholomew.  Nothing  is  known 
of  Pantsanus  after  208.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
he  wrote  several  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  that  his  lectures  were  more  service- 
able to  the  Church  than  his  writings,  whidi 
are  now  lost. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  once  a  heathen  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods.  In  608 
re-dedicated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  ail  the  saints.  It  is  also 
called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  fine  dome,  which 
is  very  celebrated,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  domes  of  modem  times. 

Pantheism  f&om  pan,  "everything," 
and  Thcis,  "God"].— The  beHef  that  God  is 
everything,  and  everything  God.  In  one  form 
PanUieism  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism.  Those  who  regarded  the  visible 
world  as  the  sum  total  of  aU  things,  became 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  Atheists. 
Those  who  recognised  that  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  things  just  as  real  as  things  that  can 
be  touched,  were  so  far  emancipated  from  the 
blank  hopelessness  of  the  Materialist  creed. 
Pantheism  may  be  regarded  as  an  importation 
from  the  Eastern  philosophies,  the  groundwork 
of  which  was  the  belief  in  an  Infinite  Eternal 
Being  which  clothes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
forms,  and  thus  makes  up  the  universe.  But 
the  great  orig^  of  modem  Pantheism  must 
be  traced  to  G^ennany.  The  endeavour  to 
construct  a  basis  of  belief  which  should  su- 
persede the  old  traditional  sumremacy  over  the 
conscience  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
led  to  the  theories  of  Spinoza,  of  Schelling,  of 
Hegel,  and  upon  these  theories  much  of  the 
succeeding  Pantheism  of  modem  thought  has 
been  founded.  The  first  postulate  of  the 
system  is,  not  an  objective  faith  which  rules 
and  regenerates  the  life  of  man,  but  religious 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  have  to  find  their 
assimilation  in  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and 
to  make  these  fit  in  with  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. The  sense  of  harmony,  the  SBsthetic 
facxQty,  requires  a  religion,  and  therefore  a 
religion  which  meets  this  want  must  be  true. 
Of  course,  where  free  license  is  thus  gfiven  to 
the  imagination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pantheism 
takes  a  thousand  forms.    '*  Matter,"  says  one^ 
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**  does  not  exist  except  as  an  idea  of  our 
minds/'  "Matter,"  says  another,  ''is  the 
body  of  God,  and  the  unseen  life,  energy, 
intelligence  of  the  universe  are  His  souL 
The  two  co-exist,  and  are  inseparable. "  "  There 
is  no  Qod  beside  Me,*'  says  the  Creator  by 
His  prophet  Isaiah ;  but  the  Pantheist  applies 
this  to  me  Universe,  and  represents  it  as  say- 
ing, "  I  am  Gtodt  and  there  is  no  other."  It 
is  true  that  the  higher  expression  of  Pantheism 
admits  such  ideas  as  God,  Revelation,  Crea- 
tion, Providence,  as  something  more  than  sub- 
jective, as  expressing  realities  beyond  the 
mind.  But  unfortunately  when  it  is  sought 
to  fix  and  define  these  realities,  they  vanish 
like  shadows.  Thus  a  very  able  Unitarian 
minister,  speaking  of  Gibbon's  account  of 
himself  sitting  in  the  Coliseum,  and  suddenly 
resolving  there  and  then  to  write  his  famous 
book,  regards  that  resolution  as  parallel  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who 
heard  tne  Word  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  them 
and  sending  them  a  message.  But  such  a 
comparison  is  not  exalting  to  the  modem 
writer,  it  simply  drags  down  the  ancient.  To 
deny  any  real  inspiration  which  comes  direct 
from  God,  without  any  modification  beyond 
that  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  the  mind 
t6  comprehend  it,  is  practically  Pantheism. 
It  denies  personal  intercourse  between  God  and 
the  souL  There  may  be  a  veiled  Pantheism, 
too,  in  the  view  so  often  put  forth  of  late, 
that  conceptions  of  God  have  varied  from  age 
to  age  according  to  human  circumstances. 
Thus  the  Jew  conceived  of  God  as  a  Deli- 
verer when  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  was  new, 
and  as  a  Legislator  when  order  supervened 
upon  anarchy,  and  as  King  when  the  nation 
was  united,  and  as  Father  when  Christ  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes.  There  is  truth, 
of  course,  in  all  this,  as  there  is  in  the  modem 
conception  that  He  is  an  all-pervading  bene- 
ficent Power  ;  but  it  becomes  error  if  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  God  is,  and  ever  has  been,  all 
these.  The  original  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
Divine  Creator,  and  Ruler,  and  King,  and 
Saviour  fail,  when  one  aspect  only  is  coi^essed. 
The  supposed  discovery  becomes  a  mere 
childish  game  at  hide  and  seek,  where  the 
finder  and  found  are  identical;  fear  and  g^- 
titude  are  predicated,  but  the  source  from 
which  they  spring  becomes  a  shadow. 

Unhappily  Pantheistic  opinion  involves 
moral  consequences  of  a  sad  character.  The 
sinking  of  the  personal  distinction  between 
man  and  God  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
affections  and  the  conscience,  which  are  the 
very  Hf  e  of  religion.  If  Gbd  is  already  iden- 
tified with  His  creatures,  where  is  the  room 
for  obedience  to  Him,  for  His  supreme  law, 
for  prayer  which  asks  for  what  otherwise  it 
would  not  receive  ?  Above  all,  the  holiness 
of  God  would  disappear,  as  He  becomes  iden- 
tified with  the  struggles  and  failures  of  the 
Creation.  '*The  comparative  and  relative 
perfection  of  His  Being,"  we  are  told,  *<  is 


only  to  be  reached  by  strife  within  and  with- 
out, &om  which  the  spirit  mounts  sti-onger 
after  every  conflict."  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  moral  danger  of  assuming,  as 
evil  men  did  of  old,  that  we  are  delivered  to 
do  all  the  abominations  of  sin  [Jer.  vii.  10], 
that  evil  in  fact  is  a  necessity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  virtue,  not  a  moral  consequence  of 
liberty,  and  that  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture IS  erroneous  when  it  tells  us  that  two 
possibilities  are  open  to  us,  life  and  death, 
between  which  man  has  to  choose.  Freewfll 
is  the  very  centre  of  human  personadity,  and 
without  it  we  lose  the  distinction  between 
human  agency  and  the  agency  of  God.  Deeply 
instructive  is  it  to  watch  the  progress  down- 
ward of  the  denial  of  this  distinction.  There 
is  a  strife  going  on,  says  the  modem  Pantheist, 
and  its  conditions  make  tiie  world  so  bad 
that  it  is  only  j  ust  endurable,  and  the  progress 
of  civilisation  makes  things  worse,  for  they  in- 
crease the  consciousness  of  misery.  Suc^  if 
the  Pantheism  of  Pessimism,  identified  with 
the  name  of  Schopenhauer.  **I  know  no 
theory  of  the  universe,"  says  a  celebrated 
living  writer,  "  which  leads  me  to  think  that 
it  would  not  have  been  better  for  mankind  if 
they  had  never  been  bom." 

Not  only  worship  must  disappear  before 
such  a  creed,  but  morality  also.  Long  before 
men  reasoned  about  theories  of  life  and  the 
ultimate  good,  light  and  life  were  given  to  the 
world  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
conmientaries  ifpon  them  in  Psalms  and  IVo- 
phets.  They  were  based  on  the  prinaple  that 
man  is  subject  to  a  Will  higher  than  his  own 
and  distinct  from  it,  the  Will  of  an  eternally 
righteous  and  unchanging  Lord.  By  this 
conviction  men's  lives  have  be^i  governed 
and  brought  into  a  measure  of  order  and 
peace.  Pantheism  sweeps  away  Lawgiver, 
King,  and  Judge.  So  long  as  he  was  believed 
in,  the  noblest  spirits  among  men  could  face 
the  terrible  difficulties  and  problems  of  life, 
even  with  joy,  because  they  believed  Him 
faithful,  lliey  were  like  men  with  the  warm 
sun  over  their  heads  casting  light  all  around 
them.  But  the  night  cometh.  Nature  fails 
us  all,  and  when  GU>d  is  denied,  men  do  the 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  leam  to  praise  the  dead 
more  than  the  living.  The  only  refuge  from 
such  dreariness  and  despair  is  to  believe  in 
God  even  as  Abraham  did,  even  as  St.  Ftol 
did,  who  knew  in  whom  he  believed,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Papal  lufUliliiHty.   [Impallxbilitt.] 

Papal  Power,  Gbowth  of. — ^Tlie  oaosas 

which  led  to  this  plain  fact  of  history  are  jmi 
those  which  would  tend  to  bring  about  the 
increase  of  a  power  which  professed  to  be 
spiritual  and  Christian.  But,  besides  this,  the 
advocates  of  the  Papacy  base  its  daxm  to 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian  Ohoroh 
on  Scripture,  citing  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19  in 
proof :  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou 
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art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rook  1  will  build  My 
Chnrdi ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
yail  agionst  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven:  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth shidl  be  loosed  in  heaven;"  and 
further  Luke  xxiL  31,  32  :  *'  When  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren;''  and 
John  zzi  16,  17:  **Feed  My  Bheq>;*'  and 
they  point  to  the  high  position  to  which  the 
Popes  rose  as  but  the  natural  fulfilment  of 
these  promises  and  injunctions  of  our  Lord  to 
St.  Peter.  It  may  be  granted  that  our  Lord's 
words  to  St.  Peter,  taken  quite  by  themselves, 
would  cover,  in  the  person  of  that  Apostle 
himiiftlf^  a  great  deal  of  what  is  claimed  for 
the  occupant  of  the  Roman  See ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  St. 
Peter  took  rank  above  the  other  Apostles.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  their 
number  and  did  often  lead  them ;  but  this  was 
due  to  his  energetic  and  ardent  temperament 
raUier  than  to  any  special  gifts.  The  promises 
made  to  St.  Peter  are  certainly  remarkable, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  given 
to  him  as  representing  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Apostles,  or  them  and  their  successors,  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  or  the  whole  body 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  although  it  may 
well  be  ttuX  they  were  personally  addressed 
to  St.  Peter  because  our  Lord  knew  that  he 
would  make  a  prompt  and  emphatic  use  of 
them,  that  by  his  instrumentality  the  Church 
would  be  built  "on  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,"  himself  being  one 
of  the  stones.  But  the  contention  of  the 
Romanists  is  that  the  promities  to  St.  Peter 
were  not  only  personal  in  this  sense,  but  that 
they  were  so  peculiarly  made  to  him  alone 
that  he  could  hand  them  on  to  a  successor  for 
perpetual  transmission,  and  that  as  the  Apostle 
was  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  his  powers 
would  natorally  descend  to  the  succeeding 
Bishops  of  Rome.  Here,  again,  it  may  be 
conoeaed,  since  there  is  nothing  certainly  to 
contradict  the  view,  and  early  tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  that  St.  Peter  may  have  resided  for 
some  time  in  Rome—althouja^  chronological 
dilBeolties  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  there  for  the  traditional  twenty-five  years 
— that  he  may  have  exercised  Apostolic  super- 
vision of  the  Church,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  St.  Pitnl,  and  that  both  of  them,  or  St. 
Peteralone,  appointed  linus  as  the  first  Bishop. 
All  this  may  be  conceded,  and  yet  the  facts  of 
history  are  altogether  against  the  kind  of 
supremacy  which  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Roman  See.  We  know  from  certain  evidence 
that  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  neither  made 
such  claims  nor  enjoyed  such  prerogatives  as 
the  theory  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  supposes. 
We  know  that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  other  bishops,  but  such  as  is 
to  be  naturally  accounted  for — naturally,  and 
witiftont  any  reference  to  prophecies,  or  to 


special  endowments  from  above  —  by  the 
secular  greatness  of  the  city  of  Rome;  for 
the  importance  of  the  city,  which  was  the 
bishop's  seat,  was  the  sole  original  ground  of 
distinction  between  one  bishop  and  another. 
"Wherever  a  bishop  be,"  says  St.  Jerome 

[A.D.  390],  "  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugubium  " 
Qubbio,  in  Italy,  an  insignificant  place  then 
as  now],  "  at  Constantinople  or  at  Rhegium, 
at  Alexandria  or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same 
worth,  and  of  the  same  priesthood  .  .  .  they 
are  all  successors  of  the  Apostles."  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  <A  the  three  Churches 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  or  believed  to  be  so — 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch.  Now,  although 
the  CSiurch  of  Antioch  was  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  his 
episcopate  before  he  went  to  Rome,  still  it 
ranked  below  Alexandria,  which  appears  only 
to  have  been  founded  under  his  oirection  by 
his  disciple,  St.  Mark ;  the  reason  being  that 
Alexandria  was  the  second  dt^  in  the  Empire, 
and  the  capital  of  Eg^pt,  whilst  Antioch  was 
only  the  third.  In  a  similar  way  the  Church 
of  Rome  ranked  first  of  all  because  Rome  was 
the  first  city  in  the  Empire.  So  too  Byzan- 
tium, whidi  had  been  only  an  ordinary 
bishopric,  when  it  was  made  by  Constantino 
the  Great  the  second  capital  of  the  Empire 
with  the  new  name  of  Constantinople,  was 
raised  by  the  second  General  Council  [a.d. 
381]  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchal  See,  and 
placed  next  to  Rome  itself,  above  the  Apostolic 
See  of  Antioch.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  tiie 
Papal  power  rested  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  Pope  was  Bishop  of  £ome.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  trace  the  growth  of  this 
power.  Before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  Titls  of  Fope.  In  the  East  this 
term  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  almost  any 
ecclesiastical  person.  In  the  West  its  use  was 
confined  at  an  early  period  to  bishops.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  began  to  be  more  often 
used  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than  of  other 
bishops ;  in  the  ninth  century  this  was  still 
further  the  case;  and,  finally,  its  use  in 
addressing  any  one  besides  tiie  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  forbidden  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
Council  of  Rome  of  the  year  1073. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy  was  Rome  itself.  Rome 
was  what  no  other  city  has  ever  been — ^the 
capital  of  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  it  was, 
moreover,  the  centre  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Empire.  St.  Paul  himself 
felt  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  the  importance 
of  witnessing  for  Christ  there  [Acts  xix.  21, 
xxiii.  11,  XXV.  11,  xxviii.  15].  Again,  the 
Roman  Church  was  an  Apostolical  one,  the  only 
Western  Church  which  could  claim  this  titie 
at  all.  St.  Paul  had  lived  there  long,  had 
written  his  greatest  epistie  to  it,  and  had 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  there.  St. 
Peter,  too,  may  have  resided  in  Rome ;  very 
early  tradition  says  that  he  had  been  its  bishop. 
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and  he  had  probably  been  martyred  there.  To 
Apostolical  Churches  belonged  a  certain  degree 
of  reverence,  and  the  Church  of  Borne  could 
boast  of  the  two  great  Apostles. 

Besides  this,  in  early  days,  the  Homan 
Church  was  always  orthodox.  It  was  not  a 
Church  of  great  literary  fame,  but  it  held 
fast  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'' 
When  heretics  came  to  Rome  to  further  their 
views,  their  opinions  were  rejected  by  the 
stom  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  news  of  this,  spreading  over  the  Christian 
world,  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  On  such  grounds,  Irenseus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  [180],  says  that  **  with  this 
Churdi  the  whole  Church  [i.e.  the  faithful 
everywhere]  must  agree — with  this  Church 
....  in  which  the  Apostolical  tradition  has 
always  been  preservecL  And  in  like  manner 
Tertullian,  "  What  a  happy  Church  is  that  on 
which  the  Apostles  poured  out  all  their  doc- 
trine with  their  blood.  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what 
she  hath  learned,  what  taught."  The  refer- 
ences of  the  ancient  Fathers  to  the  Roman 
Church  are  full  of  respect  and  of  a  desire  to 
set  Rome  as  high  as  possible ;  but  they  speak 
of  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  wim  other 
Apostolic  Churches,  and  rest  its  glory  on  its 
connection  with  both  the  Apostles,  8S.  Peter 
and  Paul,  on  their  having  founded  it,  settled 
it,  and  taught  it,  and  not  on  any  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
Rather  later,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage 
[248],  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  lofty  cha- 
racter, was  brought  into  close  relations  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  find  that  he  writes 
to,  and  treats,  its  Bishops  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  He  addresses  them  as  **  brother  and 
colleague;"  and  whilst  he  holds  up  the 
general  dignity  of  the  episcopate,  he  never 
owns,  or  even  shows,  that  he  was  aware  of  any 
right  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  rule  over  the 
whole  Church.  Even  those  passages  in  his 
writings  which  speak  in  an  exalted  way  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Roman  Church  as  founded 
by  Mm,  appear  rather  to  be  symbolical,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  Apostle- 
ship  and  the  Roman  Church  as  the  type  of 
unity,  than  to  imply  that  he  admitted  in  any 
way  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  as  it  was 
afterwards  understood. 

Li  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
[306]  the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  more 
important  still.  Christianity  was  made 
the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  Empire, 
hence  the  number  of  Christians  and  of  the 
clergy  was  largely  increased;  and,  besides 
this,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  allowed 
to  receive  legacies,  and  thus  grew  in  wealth. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  Constantine 
gave  to  Bishop  Sylvester  and  his  successors 
his  own  palace,  the  Lateran  Palace,  as  the 
episcopal  residence  [see  "Donation  of  Con- 
stantine **  further  onj.  In  his  rei^,  too,  was 
founded  the  New  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  the  Old  Rome  knew 


comparatively  little  of  her  Emperon,  whilst 
her  bishops  became  more  and  more  her  moat 
important  public  personages. 

From  early  times  the  ecdeaiastical  had 
followed  the  lines  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  and  thus  the  bishop  of  the  capital 
city  or  metropolis  of  each  province — with  the 
title  of  metropolitan — had  presided  at  sjnods 
of  the  bishops  and  cleigy  of  the  province,  and 
had  been  looked  upon,  in  Church  afiain,  as 
the  representative  of  the  province  generally. 
Constantine  made  a  new  partition  of  the 
Empire  into  dioce$ei,  each  of  which  compnaed 
several  provinces.  In  the  West  the  bidiop  of 
the  chief  city  of  a  diocese  received  the  titk  of 
primate,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  metro- 
politans within  his  limits,  but  without  exer- 
cising their  privileges.  Hie  most  eminent 
of  these  primates  were  called  pairiarehi  [of 
Rome,  Cinistantinople,  Alexandria,  Antionh, 
and  Jerusalem].  The  patriarchate  of  Rome 
included  the  seven  provinces  of  Middle  and 
Lower  Italy,  with  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily ;  but  in  none  of  these  had  metropoli- 
tans yet  been  introduced,  so  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  exercised  metropolitical  functions — 
the  consecration  of  bisho]^  the  convocation  c^ 
synods,  the  ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  authority — throof^ioat 
the  whole  patriarchate.  This  in  no  small 
degree  tended  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the 
Roman  See.  The  State  acknowledgment  of 
Christianity  also  gave  the  bishops  of  Borne 
political  influence,  since  their  opinions  and 
support  were  sought  after  not  only  by  other 
bishops,  but  by  Emperors  who  wished  to  have 
their  support  in  the  religious  controverBes  of 
the  time. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  building  up  id 
the  Papal  power  dates  from  the  Coimcil  of 
Sardica  [343],  held  at  a  town  of  that  name  in 
niyria,  and  summoned  as  a  Qeneral  Council 
of  the  Church  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West.  Its  object  was  to  heal  the  diri- 
sions  in  the  Church  caused  by  the  Arian 
heresy  [A&ius] ;  but  as  the  Westerns  gave 
Atuanasivs  [q.v.]  a  seat  and  a  voice  aX  it, 
the  f^tems  separated  themselves  and  met 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  Council  of  Sardica  had 
no  longer  a  title  to  the  name  *'GenenL** 
Some  of  the  Canons  enacted  gave  a  depoied 
bishop  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  a  referee,  not  to  decide  the  case 
himself,  but  to  sa^  whether  there  ought  to  be 
a  new  t^al,  in  this  case  allowing  him  to  send 
Legatee  [Leoatb]  to  sit  with  the  judges.  On 
these  canons  has  been  founded  the  uaim  to  a 
jurisdiction  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the 
whole  Church ;  and  in  the  next  oentory  mon 
than  one  Bishop  of  Rome  referred  to  the  8ar* 
dican  Canons  as  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea,  which  had  been  held  nearly  twenty 
years  earlier,  and  was  recognised  as  Qeneitl 
by  the  Universal  Church.  By  such  raeans, 
in  course  of  time,  the  appellate  jurisdictiovi  of 
the  Pope  came  to  be  more  and  more  alknred. 
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But  beyond  formal  appeals,  the  practice 
arose  of  referring  to  Rome  for  advice  m  diffi- 
cult matters  in  distant  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus  Siricius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
398,  answered  an  application  from  Himerius, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  and  his  letter 
is  the  first  genuine  piece  in  the  series  of  what 
are  caUed  Decretal  Letters,  or  Epietlee.  At 
first  these  epistles  were  written  in  the  name 
of  Roman  synods  {ue.  bishops  and  clerg^y 
met  for  consultation],  but  afterwards  they 
ran  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  alone,  and  their 
tone  gradually  rose  from  one  of  brotherly 
advice  to  one  of  command. 

In  order  that  these  views  might  be  furthered, 
an  occupant  of  the  Roman  See  was  wanted  of 
marked  ability,  and  one  who  was  determined 
to  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  his  office. 
Su<3i  an  one  was  &nocent  I.  [a.d.  402].  He 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  all  Churches 
ought  to  follow  the  usages  of  Rome,  but  appa- 
rently limiting  the  claim  to  those  of  the  West — 
the  (lurches  of  Italy,  the  Gauls,  the  Spains, 
of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  which  he  be- 
tween— on  the  plea  that  they  had  been  founded 
by  emissaries  of  St.  Peter  or  his  successors, 
llus  claim  over  daughter  Churches  was  often 
cheerfully  admitted  to  a  large  extent,  as, 
later  on,  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  which  owed  its  organisation,  though 
only  partly  its  origin,  to  Roman  missionaries, 
and  which  was  a  &m  maintainor  of  the  Pa|>al 
Supremacy  in  Intimate  matters.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  [Psla- 
Gius],  Innocent  said  that  the  Fathers  con- 
sidered that  nothing,  in  remote  provinces, 
should  be  finally  settled  unless  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  tiie  Roman  See,  so  that  the 
Roman  decision  might  serve  as  a  rule  for  all 
the  Churches.  The  next  Bishop,  Zosimus, 
went  on  to  declare  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See  to  be  such  that  no  one  might 
dare  to  question  its  decisions,  and  that  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  inherit  from  him  an 
authority  equal  to  that  which  our  Lord  be- 
stowed on  the  Apostle  himself. 

The  election  of  Boniface  I.  [a.d.  418]  was 
opposed  by  a  rival  named  Eulalius.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  former  applied  to  the 
Emperor  Honorius  for  aid,  and  was  by  him 
estahliahed  in  his  See.  This  intervention  of 
Honorius,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope  him- 
sdf,  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  influence  which  Emperors  afterwards 
exercised  in  the  election  of  the  Popes,  and 
indirectly  to  have  added  to  the  power  of  the 
latter. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  was 
a  critical  one  for  the  power  of  the  Roman 
See.  The  Eastern  Empire  was  decaying,  the 
Western  Empire  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Africa  had  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
Vandals,  and  Sicily  had  suffered  severely. 
Like  the  Empire,  the  Church  was  in  evil 
case,  from  the  many  heresies  rife  within  her 
[Maxichjeams,  Pbisciluakists,  Pelagians], 


whilst  outside  she  was  assailed  by  the  Arian 
powers  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Leo  I.,  or  the  Great,  became 
JPope.  He  stands  out  as  the  Christian  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imperial  dignity  and  severity 
of  old  Rome,  and  is  the  true  founder  of  the 
medisBval  Papacy  in  its  uncompromising 
strength,  representing  strongly  that  one  side 
of  the  developing  life  of  the  Church  which  is 
especially  identified  with  Rome— authority 
and  unity.  St.  Leo — for  he  is  a  saint  of  the 
Church — was  a  man  lofty  and  severe  in  life 
and  aims,  a  theologian,  and  a  man  of  personal 
piety.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
Collect  form  of  prayer,  and  its  "  Roman 
brevity  and  majestic  conciseness  "  are  conso- 
nant with  his  character  and  the  style  of  his 
writings.  Notwithstanding  his  ambition  and 
love  of  domination,  we  may  not  doubt  that, 
in  his  exertions  for  the  elevation  of  the  Roman 
See,  he  believed  himself  to  be  labouring,  not 
for  its  benefit  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Church.  Th.Q  man  and  the  times  suited 
one  another.  Leo  boldly  declared  the  pre- 
tensions and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  be  matters  of  unbroken  Apostolical  tradi- 
tion, and  thus  tried  to  enforce  the  usages  of 
Rome  on  the  whole  Church.  He  represented 
the  Sardioan  Canons  as  to  appeals  as  Canons 
of  the  General  Council  of  Nic«Da,  or  perhaps 
adopted  what  was  now  the  usual  practice  of 
Rome.  The  Vandals  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Africa  were  Arians,  and  the 
hitherto  independent  African  Church  was 
now  glad  to  submit  to  Leo*s  interference  as 
the  price  of  his  support.  A  chance  dispute 
amongst  the  bishops  in  Gaul  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  when  one  of  the  bishops  appealed 
to  Rome  i^ainst  his  metropolitan — the  great 
and  good  Hilary  of  Aries — to  lay  down  the 
declaration  that  Rome  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  appeals  from  Graul,  and  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  III.  passed  a  law  en- 
forcing this  view. 

Dunng Leo's  pontificate  arose  the  Eutychian 
controversy  [EutychesI,  which  was  settled  at 
the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  a.d.  451. 
At  this  Council  the  Legates  whom  Leo  sent  to 
represent  him  sat  as  presidents  of  the  clergy 
with  Anatolius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  practical  adoption,  though  only 
after  discussion,  of  Leo's  tomej  or  letter  to 
Flavian  [Bishop  of  Constantinople],  treating 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  general 
opinion  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  See  were  main- 
tained during  the  next  century  and  a  half, 
but  they  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Gbeooky  I.,  or  the  Great  [590],  a 


man  of  great  personal  piety,  as  well  as  an 
able  ruler  both  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
things.  As  the  Emperor  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  governed  Italy  by  an  Exarch,  or 
lieutenant,   at   Ravenna,    the    countr)'  was 
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practically  left  with  very  little  defence 
against  the  LombardB,  and  Gregory  had 
often  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  to  negpotiate  peace  with  the  enemy.  This 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes.  Again,  the  Popes  had  gradually 
become  great  landowners.  The  **  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter/*  as  the  estates  of  the  Boman  See 
came  to  be  called,  were  situated,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  many  distant  countries.  Ghregory 
managed  this  property  by  agents,  often  in 
minor  orders,  and  through  them  he  communi- 
cated with  the  Churches  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  these  various  countries,  and  thus  the 
Roman  See  gained  a  footing  and  influence 
wherever  it  possessed  estates.  From  the 
time  of  Gregory  onwards  the  authoritv  of 
the  bishops  was  more  and  more  depi^eesed  by 
the  Popes.  Persons  often  only  in  minor 
orders  were  empowered,  by  a  commission 
from  the  Pope,  to  set  aside  the  rule  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 
Gregory,  moreover,  brought  himself  into  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Churches  and 
Sovereign  of  other  countries  by  appointing 
certain  bishops  as  his  deputies  or  vican,  and 
as  a  mark  of  this  commission  he  sent  them 
the  pallium.    [Pallium.] 

English  people  will  always  hold  Gregory 
in  reverent  esteem  for  sending  Augustine  as  a 
missionary  to  Kent. 

The  next  event  of  considerable  importance 
was  the  opposition  of  Pope  Gregory  IT.  to 
Leo  III.  [717],  the  Isaurian.  This  Emperor 
took  strong  objection  to  the  worship  of 
images  which  had  sprung  up,  and  by  edicts 
ordered  their  destruction  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Empire.  [Iconoclast.]  The  Emperor 
was  reluctantly  obeyed  in  the  East,  but  the 
Pope  refused  to  yield,  and  boldly  armed 
against  the  enemy;  finally,  the  Imperial 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
and  a  synod  was  summoned  in  which  the 
Iconoclasts  were  condemned.  The  Pope  pur- 
sued his  victory  no  further,  but  by  moderate  . 
counsels  preserved  Italy  outwardly  to  the 
Empire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  greatly 
increased  his  own  power. 

In  the  pontificate  of  2iacharias  [741]  we 
have  the  first  instance  wherein  the  civil 
duties  of  a  nation,  and  the  rights  of  a  crown, 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Pope. 
Pepin,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  Child- 
eric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  asked 
Pope  2iacharias  whether  the  nation  of  the 
Franks  should  be  ruled  by  the  real  or  nominal 
holder  of  power.  Siacharias  decided  in  Pepin's 
favour.  The  question  was  merely  a  point  of 
casuistry,  laid  before  the  first  religious  judge 
of  the  Church;  but  later  Popes  pretended 
that  Zacharias  had  exercised  a  right  belong- 
ing to  his  office  and  had  depo$ed  Childeric. 

In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  the  son  of 
Pepin,  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  HI.,  with  the  Imperial  title. 
Rome  was  grateful  to  her  deliverer  from  the 


Lombards,  an  Emperor  was  needed,  the  Pope 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  popular  will  as 
well  as  a  consecrating  priest,  and  hence 
Charles  the  Ghreat  was  crowned ;  but  on  this 
event  was  founded  the  right,  daimed  aiter^ 
wards  by  the  Popes,  of  raising  and  deposiag 
monarchs  at  their  will. 

Later  than  this,  two  great  forgeries  wett  put 
forth  which  greatly  helped  the  Papal  damis. 
[1]  The  so-called  **  Donation  of  Constantzoe," 
which  was  believed  to  be  true  from  868  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  profeMed 
that  Constantine  had  conferred  on  Pope 
Sylvester  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden 
crown,  that  he  had  endowed  the  Apostolic 
See  with  the  Lateran  Palace  (this  one  thing 
was  probably  true),  with  the  city  of  Borne, 
and  with  aU  the  provinces  of  Italy.  And 
that  in  consequence  of  this  Constantine  had 
relinquished  Uie  ancient  capital,  and  had 
built  a  new  city  for  himself — Constantinc^jJe. 
Its  pretended  date  was  about  330.  The  fabk 
was  invented  to  give  an  ancient  right  to  many 
things  which  had  become  matters  of  history 
more  or  less.  [2]  "  The  False  Decretals.'^  In 
the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exiguus  ccdlected 
the  Canons  from  the  General,  and  the  most 
famous  Provincial,  Councils,  and  to  them  he 
added  the  "  Decretal  '*  letters  of  the  Popes,  so 
that  these  latter  were  set  forth  as  having  the 
same  weight  as  the  Canons.  His  collectioii 
was  generally  received  atf  a  book  of  eanon 
law  in  the  West,  except  in  Spain,  whew 
Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  [601 — 636],  made  a 
separate  collection.  About  840  another  In- 
dore  started  the  False  Decretals  under  oover 
of  the  name  of  the  great  Isidore.  They  are 
skilful  forgeries,  and  profess  to  be  letters  and 
decrees  of  Bishops  of  Rome  going  hack  to 
Apostolic  days.  Their  aim  is  to  exalt  the 
hierarchy  as  a  whole,  asserting  the  ri^its  of 
the  clergy  as  a  body  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  Emperors;  but  they  carry  the  Pope's 
power  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  carried 
before,  and  since  they  found  their  way  into 
the  collections  of  the  canon  laws,  and  finally 
into  the  code  of  the  Papacy,  their  infinenoe 
was  very  strong,  and,  indeed,  still  exists  now, 
although  the  deception  is  admitted. 

An  example  of  the  righteous  use  of  the 
Papal  power,  and  one  which  shows  why  the 
moral  support  of  the  civilised  world  was  given 
to  itfOocuired  in  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas 
I.  [8581.  Lothair  II.,  a  vicious  and  con- 
temptible prince,  wished  to  obtain  a  divoroe 
from  his  queen  and  marry  another  woman. 
Nicolas  firmly  opposed  him,  even  deposing 
two  French  Metropolitans  and  annnlling  the 
decisions  of  a  Prankish  National  Council, 
because  they  &ivoured  the  divorce.  These 
measures  were  novel  and  agg^ressive,  but  the 
rightness  of  the  cause  prevented  tiieir  being 
questioned.  From  the  eighth  century  onwards 
the  Popes  had  granted  special  privileges  to 
monaatie  bodies  TMomc],  by  which  they  weme 
exempted  from  ail  jurisdicdon  but  that  of  the 
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Pope.  Later  on,  espedaUy  in  the  twelfth 
oentniy,  these  institutions  increasedinnumber, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  their  means,  the 
Pope*8  authority  grew  throughout  every 
ooontsy,  since  t^ey  were  independent  of  the 
bishc^pa,  and  were  often  opposed  to  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  One  of  the  greatest  names 
amongst  the  Popes  is  that  of  Hildbbiland, 
Ore^ryVn.[  1048-851.  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  a  party  in  the  Church  which  desired 
to  emancipate  it  from  all  connection  with  the 
State,  and  from  the  feudal  obligations  by 
which  it  was  bound  in  regard  of  its  posses- 
sions. With  unswerving  steadiness,  with 
thorough  conviction,  with  far-sighted  patience, 
and  with  a  deep,  subtie,  and  even  unscrupu- 
lous policy,  he  laboured  towards  these  ends 
during  the  reign  of  several  Popes,  who  were 
guided  by  his  forcible  character,  until  at  last 
he  became  Pope  himself  [1073].  The  two 
objects  he  put  before  himself  were : — [1]  To  fix 
in  the  Cofiege  of  Cardinals  [CardinalI  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election  of  the 
Popes,  and  for  ever  to  abolish  the  right  (or, 
as  he  considered  it,  usurpation)  of  the  Em- 
perors and  Eoman  people.  [2]  To  bestow  and 
resume  the  Western  Empire  as  a  fief  of  the 
Cburoh,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion 
over  kings  and  kingdoms  of  .the  earth.  As 
Hallam  wittily  says,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  treat  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  **  as  a  great 
feudal  suzerain "  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  The  first  of  these  designs  was  aocom- 
pliahed,  but  the  second  only  attained  a  partial 
success,  although  from  this  time  onwards  no 
Pope  thought  of  awaiting  the  confirmation 
of  the  Emptor  before  he  was  installed  in  the 
throne  of  Bt.  Peter.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
had  bestowed  on  the  Popes  grants  of  territory, 
with  sovereign  rights,  and  now  the  Countess 
Matilda,  a  firm  fnend  of  Gregory,  made  over 
to  the  Roman  See  her  territories  after  her 
death.  The  "donation"  was  disputed,  but 
tiie  Popes  realised  enough  of  it  to  add  greatiy 
to  their  power  and  wealth. 

The  Onuadei  [Crusadbs]  brought  vast 
advantages  to  the  Papacy  in  many  ways. 
Urban  IT.,  in  1096,  offered  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  all  faithful  Christians  who  took  up 
arms  in  this  cause.  In  this  movement  the 
Popes  found  themselves  placed  at  the  head  of 
Western  Christendom,  since  they  had  the  con- 
trol of  enterprises  in  which  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns  were  expected  to  enlist  themselves. 
They  lurewise  extended  their  sway  by  claim- 
ing the  supreme  lordship  over  the  territories 
rescued  from  the  Infidels  (the  Turks). 

Innocent  III.  [1198],  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Popes,  carried  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  their  furthest  limit.  Many  of  his 
hig^-handed  proceedings  directly  tended 
towards  social  order  and  the  happiness  of 
mMwIrind  Ko  control  but  that  of  religion 
appeared  sufficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of 
society.  Innocent  announced  himself  as  the 
general  arfait^  t»f  differences  and  conservator 


of  the  peace  throughout  Christendom.  Thus 
he  compelled  the  observance  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Portugpsd  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 
[ExcoMMUKicATioN ;  Imtbrdict.]  He  en- 
joined the  King  of  Arragon  to  restore  his 
debased  coin.  By  a  general  interdict  en- 
forced throughout  France  he  compelled 
Philip  Augustus— a  powerful  prince— to  take 
back  his  wife  whom  he  had  repudiated ;  and 
England  was  not  the  only  country  which  he 
converted  into  a  spiritual  fici.  On  the  whole. 
Innocent  was  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Popes.  The  times  themselves  were 
favourable  to  his  ability  and  gifts,  as  well'  as 
to  his  pretensions.  A  strong,  uocompromis- 
ing  power,  exercised  upon  the  whole  on  the 
side  of  G^  and  of  right,  was  needed,  and 
Innocent  exactiy  met  the  want. 

The  Popes  were  at  the  summit  of  their 
power  during  the  thirteenth  century.  **  Bome 
mspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of  her 
ancient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her 
vaSBalB."  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had 
taken  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  W  which  he 
bound  himself  to  serve  in  the  Holy  War  of 
Palestine ;  but  he  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  fulfil  his  vow  at  his  own  time,  and  on  this 
account  became  embroiled  with  successive 
Popes.  Innocent  IV.,  at  a  Council  at  Lyons, 
1246,  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and  this, 
and  the  proscription  of  Alexander  r\^,  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
This  is  the  most  successful  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  deposing  kings  which 
history  affords. 

In  1294  Boniface  YIII.  became  Pope,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  Hildebrand*8  idea  of 
the  Papacy,  but  the  real  power  of  the  Boman 
See  was  beginning  to  wane.  The  fiirst  successes 
of  the  Crusades  were  being  followed  by 
failure  and  disasters;  the  Holy  Land  was 
being  abandoned,  and  the  preaching  of  a 
Holy  War  ceased  to  rouse  men  to  enthusiasm. 
The  high  pretensions  of  the  Canon  Law  were 
opposed  by  the  revived  study  of  the  Homan 
dyil  law,  which  contained  a  lofty  theory  of 
imperial  and  secular  power.  Boniface 
quarrelled  with  Philip  of  France,  who  would 
not  yield  to  him,  and  death  only  prevented 
the  J^ope  from  publishing  a  Bull  of  deposition 
against  the  King.  Just  after  his  death  the 
Popes  settled  at  Avignon,  and  came  under 
the  control  of  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
[Papal  Schism.]  Next  followed  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  afterwards  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  all  tending  to 
Hmit  and  cripple  the  Papal  power. 

No  student  of  history  can  iajl  to  see  what 
an  important  part  the  Papacy  played  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  nor  can  he  fail  to  admit  that, 
though  d^ormed  by  many  human  imperfec- 
tions, it  was  yet  powerful  for  good,  by  op- 
posing to  the  idea  Of  mere  brute  force  that 
of  an  unseen  but  mightier  spiritual  power, 
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which,  in  a  comparatively  lawless  age,  did  on 
the  whole  defend  the  innocent  and  weak  and 
punish  the  guilty  and  strong. 

But  whilst  froelj  admitting  this,  he  can 
find  no  foundation  either  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  the  page  of  history  for  the  assertions  of 
a  celebrated  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  ["  Unam 
Sanctam  "],  one  sentence  from  which  appears 
to  sum  up  the  Papal  claims  :  **  Moreover  we 
declare,  affirm,  detine,  and  pronounce  that  it 
is  altogether  necessary  for  salvation  that 
every  human  creature  should  be  subject  to 
the  Boman  Pontiff.** 

Papal  Sohirai. — ^During  the  seventy 
years  [see  preceding  article]  in  which  the  Popes 
resided  in  Avignon  they  became  more  or  less 
theasivants  of  theFrendisovereigns.  Gregory 
XI.  became  Pope  in  1370^  and  his  pontificate 
was  a  series  of  disasters.  Italy,  dieserted  by 
the  Popes,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition :  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  were  oppressed  b  v  their 
gpovemors  ;  they  revolted,  and  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  Florentines  and  Viscontis  to 
throw  off  the  Papal  rule.  Gh-egory  therefore 
determined,  urged  thereto  by  the  solicitations 
of  St.  Gatharinb  of  Sienna  [q.v.],  to  return  to 
Home  and  reside  there,  and  he  was  received 
joyfully  on  Jan.  17th,  1377;  but  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  rule  over  his  neglected 
subjects,  and  was  meditating  a  return  to 
Avignon  when  his  death — March  27th,  1378 
— prevented  it.  On  his  death  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Wettem  Schism,  Italy 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  having  got 
her  Pope  back  to  Bome;  during  the  long 
residence  at  Avignon  the  Cardinals  had  come 
to  be  all  Frenchmen,  and  thus  were  com- 
pletely under  the  power  of  the  King  of 
France.  So  when,  after  the  funeral  of 
Gregory,  the  Conclave  met  in  St.  Peter's  to 
elect  his  successor,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
tumultuous  populace,  demanding  with  threats 
that  they  should  have  a  Boman,  or  at  any 
rate  an  Italian,  Pontiff.  After  many  fierce 
discussions  between  the  Cardinals,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  they  chose  Bartolomeo  de  Prignani, 
Archbishop  of  Bari;  he  took  the  name  of 
Urban  VI.,  and  was  crowned  in  St.  John 
Lateran  on  Easter  Day,  April  18th,  1378.  All 
the  Cardinals  were  present,  and  thus  gave  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  legality  of  his  election. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  repented  of 
their  work.  Urban  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
imprudent  zeal,  imperious,  and  of  a  most  un- 
governable  temper.  The  Cardinals  retired  to 
Anagni,  whence  they  communicated  with 
those  left  at  Avignon,  and  declared  that  the 
election  of  Urban,  being  compulsory,  was 
illegal,  and  therefore  might  be  oonsiderod  as 
null  and  void.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
another  Pope,  and  chose  Robert,  Cardinal 
of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
Vn.,  and  went  to  reside  at  Avignon.  He 
was  acknowledged  Pope  by  France,  Sicily, 


and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain.  Urban  refused 
to  resign,  and  was  acknowledged  Pope  by  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Thus  there  were  two  Popes 
and  two  sets  of  Cardinals,  and  endless  division 
and  dissension  in  the  Church  followed,  the 
Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope  excommunicating 
and  anathematising  each  other.  It  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  genend  council, 
but  then  arose  the  difficulty  as  to  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  to  sit.  Urban  made  success- 
ful war  on  Naples,  and  Clement,  who  was 
under  its  protection,  was  obliged  to  fly  and 
seek  safety  at  Avignon.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  successful  in  his  war  with  Charles  of 
DurasEO,  who  besieged  him  at  Nocera;  and,  sus- 
pecting treachery  m>m  some  of  his  Cardinals, 
Urban  summoned  them  to  Nocera  on  the  plea 
of  business,  had  six  of  the  most  learned  and 
of  besi  reMto  arrested  and  cast  into  a  fcetid 
prison,  and  then  put  to  torture.  ThePope,  with 
the  help  of  Baimondello  Orsini,  escaped  from 
Nocera  to  Genoa.  He  died  in  1389.  Clement 
VII.,  his  rival,  reigned  at  Avignon  in  com- 
parative peace  and  dignity,  and  on  Urban't 
death  he  indulged  hopes  that  Christendom 
would  agree  in  acknowledging  him  as  their 
legal  Pontiff;  but  these  were  quickly  dissi- 
pated, for  the  Italian  Cardinals  proceeded  to 
elect  as  their  new  Pope,  Pietro  Tomaoelli,  a 
Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Boniface 
IX.  His  pontificate  is  remarkable  for  the 
growth  of  simony;  but  he  was  heavily 
pressed  with  debt,  and  the  opposition  Papal 
Court  at  Avignon  was  possessed  of  the  Church 
revenues  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  Rome,  whilst  the  progress 
of  Wycliffite  doctrines  curtailed  his  income 
from  England.  He  therefore  pablished  a 
Bull  by  which  he  secured  to  himself  the 
ttnnaU$y  or  first  fruits— equal  to  a  year's  re- 
venue— on  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies. 
Clement  meantime  surrounded  himsdf  with 
thirty-six  cardinals,  to  whom  he  made  grants 
of  benefices  before  they  were  void,  giving 
them  possession  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
vacant;  this  greatly  irritated  the  French 
clergy,  and  thev  appealed  to  the  King  to  get 
mattnv  settled  between  the  two  Popes. 
Clement  died  Sept.  16th,  1394,  and  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Paris  adjured  the  Ein^  not  to  dect 
a  new  Pope ;  but  the  Cardinals,  without  await* 
ing  the  King*s  orders,  proceeded  to  elect  a 
Spaniard,  Pedro,  Cardinal  of  Luna,  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.  He  had  pledged 
himself  before  election  to  do  all  in  his  poww 
to  heal  the  schism ;  but  having  got  the  power 
he  would  not  relinquish  it,  and  the  King  of 
France,  having  vainly  sought  to  get  him  to 
resign,  together  with  Castile,  renounced  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  he  was  held  a  prisoner  at 
Avignon,  1398.  Boniface  was  equally  obsti- 
nate in  the  matter  of  an]^  compromise,  and 
remained  at  Rome,  exercising  his  sh^u^  of 
dominion.  Matters  were  thus  at  the  dose 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  five  yean 
Benedict  XIII.  remained  a  prisoner,  when  he 
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escaped  by  the  help  of  Louis,  King  of  Sicily, 
and  once  more  France  acknowledged  him  as 
Pope.  Boniface  died  at  Borne,  Sept.  29th, 
1404,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gosmato  Miglio- 
rato,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  YII. 
His  reign  was  troubled  by  quarrels  of  the 
Q>uelphs  and  Qhibellines,  and  on  the  success 
of  the  latter,  under  Ladislaus,  Ring  of  Naples, 
he  retired  to  Yiterbo,  but  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  only  to  die  in  1406.  The  Boman 
Oardinals,  before  proceeding  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor, took  an  oath  that  whoever  might  be 
elected  Pope  should  at  once  renounce  the 
papacy  if  his  rival  at  Avignon  could  be  made 
to  do  likewise.  They  elected  Angelo  C!orrario, 
a  Venetian  by  birth,  who  became  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  The  rivals  now 
wrote  to  each  other,  expressing  willingness 
to  meet  at  Savona  and  remit  the  election  of 
one  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  two  bodies  of 
Cardinals;  but  the  conference  was  evaded,  and 
it  became  evident  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  the'  resignation  of  either  of  the 
rivals.  The  Cardinals  then  determined  to 
assemble  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  to  depose 
the  two  reigning  Popes,  and  elect  one  in  their 
room.  The  Council  met  on  Lady  Day,  1409 ; 
the  Popes  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  perjury 
and  heresy,  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  read  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa  the  sentence  of  their  deposition.  A 
harder  task  than  deposing  the  two  rivals  now 
awaited  the  Cardinals — that  of  choosing  as 
Pope  one  who  should  command  universal 
Teepect.  They  elected  Peter  Philargi,  of 
Candia,  of  the  order  of  Friar  Minors,  who 
took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  There  were 
now  three  Popes,  for  neither  of  the  others 
thought  of  bowing  to  the  decree  of  Pisa,  and 
Benedict  remained  at  Perpignan,  with  the 
allegiance  of  Spain,  while  Gregory  went  to 
Na^es.  Alexander  irritated  his  clergy  by  a 
BuU  in  &vour  of  the  friars,  by  which  he  gave 
them  power  to  hear  confessions  and  grant 
absolution  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  After 
only  ten  months  of  pontificate  Alexander  Y. 
died  at  Bologna,  m  1410,  and  Balthasar 
Cona  was  chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the 
name  of  John  XXIII.  He  made  war  with 
T^iflftnM^  King  of  Sicily,  in  which  he  was 
worsted,  and  then  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  and  agreed  to  convene  a 
general  council  once  more ;  the  place  of  meet- 
ing chosen  was  Constance ;  it  met  in  1414, 
and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  Pope 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  loyalty ;  his 
retinoe  consisted  of  nine  cardinals  and  about 
six  hondred  followers;  the  council  was  opened 
by  him  in  person  on  November  5th,  and  ad- 
journed to  the  16th.  The  three  principal 
objects  for  which  this  council  had  been  sum- 
moned were: — [1]  the  union  of  the  Church 
under  one  acknowledged  Pope;  [2]  the  re- 
formation of  the  clergy  in  its  hBadand  in  its 
members ;  and  [3]  the  extirpation  of  erroneous 
and   heretical   doctrines.    We  have  in  the 


present  article  only  to  deal  vrith  the  first  of 
these.  In  ^ite  of  John's  remonstrances,  the 
Council  decided  to  receive  ambassadors  from 
the  two  Anti-Popes ;  it  was  settled  also  that 
neither  of  the  three  Popes  should  preside  in 
the  council.  The  cession  of  John  was  loudly 
demanded,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
peace  to  the  Church,  and  his  enemies  proceeded 
to  lay  grievo^is  accusations  against  him.  At 
length,  on  March  1st,  1415,  he  publicly  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  on  condition  of  the 
other  two  doing  the  same.  But  soon  after, 
some  difference  arising  between  him  and 
the  Council,  he  fled  to  Schaffhausen,  thence 
to  Brissac,  and  so  to  Fribourg,  where  Uie 
Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  declared  him- 
self his  protector,  treacherously  made  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle.  Two  deputies  were 
sent  from  the  Council  to  cite  him  to  appear  at 
Constance,  and  on  his  way  there  he  was  seized 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  again  im- 
prisoned. Notwithstanding  his  remonstrances 
the  Council  solemnly  deposed  him,  May  29th, 
1415,  and  sentenced  bun  to  imprisonment; 
he  was  taken  first  to  Heidelberg  and  after- 
wards to  Mannheim.  On  July  4th,  Gregory, 
by  his  proctor.  Carlo  Malatesta,  made  hu  re- 
nunciation in  open  counciL  Benedict  still 
refused  to  submit,  whereupon  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours  and  thirteen  deputies  from  the 
Council,  went  to  Perpignan,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  abdicate ;  so  in  1417  he  was 
deposed,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  sole  Pope.  On  Nov.  11th,  1417, 
they  chose  Otho  Colonna,  who  took  the  name 
of  Martin  Y.  Gregory  died  soon  after  his 
cession,  and  John  XX  III.,  on  obtaining  his 
liberty  in  1419,  acknowledged  Martin  to  be 
head  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  consequence 
made  chief  Cardinal,  but  he  died  six  months 
after.  There  was  now  only  the  peninsula, 
of  Panisoola,  in  a  comer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  which  held  out  against  the  rest  of 
Chrirtendom,  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
Benedict,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  the 
only  true  Pope,  till  his  death  in  1424.  Before 
his  death  he  obliged  his  Cardinals  to  elect 
another  Pope  in  his  room,  who  called  himself 
Clement  VlII. ;  but  in  1429  the  King  of 
Arragon  became  reconciled  to  Martin  Y., 
and  in  the  same  year  the  pretended  Pope 
made  his  abdication,  and  thus  brought  to  an 
end  the  Great  Western  Schism.  The  Council 
of  Constance  had  also  been  occupied  with  the 
Hussite  War  [Bohemia;  Huss]  and  with 
Wycliffb  [q.v.];  it  was  dissolved  in  1418. 
Martin  Y.  thus  remained  sole  Pope ;  but  he  died 
very  suddenly,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Biasle,  in  1431.  On  his  death  the 
Cardinals  erected  themselves  into  a  standing 
council,  which  was  to  be  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  that 
whoever  should  be  elected  Pontiff  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Court. 
Their  choice  then  fell  on  the   Cardinal  of 
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Sienna,  Gabriel  Condolmieri,  under  the  name 
of  Eugenius  IV.  The  Gooncil  of  Baale  held  its 
first  sitting  July  23id,  1431,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  Julian  Cffisaiini,  in 
place  ol  the  Pope,  who  did  not  choose  to  go 
beyond  the  Alps;  but  not  liking  that  the 
council  should  be  held  without  his  immediate 
control,  he  sought  to  transfer  it  from  Basle  to 
Bologna.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Council 
set  to  work  to  make  some  salutary  Church 
reforms.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  coming 
on,  and  the  Pope,  irritated  by  the  defiance  of 
the  Council,  insisted  that  it  should  be  removed 
to  some  place  in  Italy.  He  was  then  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Basle ;  but  this 
he  loused,  and,  having  declared  their  sitting 
to  be  illegal,  he  summoned  another  to  as- 
semble at  Ferrara,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Florence,  where  he  and  his 
adherents  discussed  the  question  of  unity  with 
the  deputies  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.  [Feb&a&a,  Council  of;  Flo&sncb, 
Council  of.  J  The  Council  of  Basle  now  pro- 
ceeded to  denounce  Eugenins  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  and  on 
Hay  26th  thej  declared  him  to  be  deposed 
from  the  pontificate,  and  absolved  all  Chris- 
tians from  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  him,  and 
they  chose  as  their  new  Pope,  Amadous  of 
8avoy,  with  the  name  of  Felix  Y.  He  was 
crowned  at  Basle,  June  24th,  1440.  Eugenius 
was,  of  course,  furious,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  so  once  more 
Christendom  was  divided  by  a  schism,  not 
only  between  the  Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope, 
but  between  two  rival  Councils.  It  did  not, 
however,  last  long.  Eugenius  died  in  1447, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  of  Sarzana, 
Cardinal  of  Bologna,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  Y.  He  was  a  learned  man,  singu- 
larly active  and  conciliatory,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  In  1449  Felix  resigned  his 
dignity,  with  the  consent  of  l^e  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Nicholas  was  acknowledged  as  sole 
PontiiS.  The  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in 
the  same  year. 

Paphnutiiui,  St.,  was  bom  about  the 
ear  270  in  Egypt,  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
ife  under  the  direction  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
desert,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  in  the 
upper  Thebaid,  but  the  name  of  the  See  is  not 
known.  During  the  Diocletian  persecution 
he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines,  but  returned  to  his  people  at  the 
accession  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  opposed 
the  proposal  that  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons  who  had  married  before  their 
ordination  should  be  separated  from  their 
wives.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Councils 
of  Tyre  and  Sardis  in  335  and  347.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  350. 

Papias. — Bishop  of  Hierapolis,in  Phrygia 
[*.  about  A.D.  70,   d.  probably  before  160J. 
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Nothing  is  known  d  his  life  or  woria  beyond 
the  accounts  of  his  writings  given  by  Irensus 
and  Eusebius.  Irensus  says  of  hun  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  St  John  inii  the  companion 
of  Pdycarp;  but  Eusebius  questions  this. 
Papias  wrote  an  InterpntmtUm  of  tA#  Sojfimft 
of  Uu  Lord  about  130,  all  of  which  has  beoi 
lost,  except  some  ha^ents  ouoted  by  the 
Fatiiers  already  mentioned,  fus^os  also 
tells  of  the  strange  stories  of  the  Apostles  and 
of  Christ's  life  and  sayings,  told  by  Papias, 
and  says  of  him  that  hid  was  learned  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  though  in 
another  passage  he  describes  him  as  too  ut  to 
put  faith  in  traditions.  Papias  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  future  ynillAnninm  was  to  be 
the  return  of  Christ  in  fleshly  f  onn  to  earth, 
thinking  that  the  words  of  prophecy  were  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  He  rubles  in  his 
interpretation  of  Christ's  sayings  many  things 
which  he  declares  he  had  received  from  un- 
written tradition,  among  which  are  the  kit 
instructions  of  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles. 

Parabolani  [lit  ''those  who  exjom 
themselves"]. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of  the 
clergy,  on  whom  was  specially  laid  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  sick  and  attending  to  their 
wants.  They  derived  their  name  from  bravely 
exposing  their  lives  to  danger  when  minis- 
tenng  to  the  sick  in  cases  of  infectious  iUness. 

Paracelsus,  PhilippusAuiieolusTmio- 
PHJLLSTUS  BoMBASTUs,  was  bom  at  Einwfldeln, 
near  Zurich,  in  1493.  He  received  little  lean- 
ing in  his  youth,  but  eariy  took  to  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  travelled  over  all  Europe,  and 
several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  everywhere 
picking  up  information,  and  especially  study- 
ing cl^mistry.  The  most  valuable  acquis- 
tion  he  made  was  an  acquaintance  with  metallic 
chemistry,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  cured 
thirteen  princes,  whose  cases  had  been  de- 
clared hopeless,  before  he  was  33.  He  soon 
became  famed,  and  in  1526,  at  the  recommend- 
ation of  ^aSoolampadius,  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Basle, 
whence,  however,  after  two  yean,  he  was 
ejected  on  the  charge  of  quackery.  He  again 
took  to  a  wandering  life,  and  died  at  Salshorg 
in  1541. 

Paracelsus  was  a  strong  CabaliBt,  and  hi^ 
the  doctrines  of  internal  illumination  as  an 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  the  universal 
harmony  of  all  things,  the  influence  of  the 
stars  of  the  sublunar  worid,  and  the  vitality 
of  the  elements. 

Paraclete.    [Holt  Ghost.] 

Paradisey  from  a  Hebrew  word  agnify- 
ing  a  park,  and  in  the  LXX.  used  tat  the 
garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eye 
were  placed.  In  the  later  Jewish  thec^ogy  it 
was  adopted  as  meaning  that  part  of  Hades  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  were  placed 
after  death,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Church,  following  our  Lord't 
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words  to  the  dying  thief,  "  To-day  thou  shalt 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise."  It  is  also  used  by 
St.  Paul  as  meaning  heaven,  or  a  part  of 
heaven. 

Paradise  or  Parvia.~A  court  of  a 
church  or  monastery  surrounded  with  cloisters. 
Also  the  porch  of  the  church. 

Paranimplui. — ^Those  who  attended  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  on  their  wedding  day. 
The  Jews  and  Greeks  had  such  persons, 
and  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  [398] 
it  was  agreed  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  conveyed  by  their  relations  or 
bridemen  to  receive  tiie  priest's  blessing. 
The  term  **  paranimph  **  was  also  used  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Paris  at  the  ceremony 
of  giving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
for  the  oiator  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a 
roeedi  in  commendation  of  those  admitted  to 
thatdei 


Paraphrase. — ^An  explanation  of  some 
text  in  clearer  terms,  -to  elucidate  to  the 
reader  the  author's  meaning.  Paraphrases  of 
the  Bible  were  made  in  very  early  times,  the 
first  being  the  Takovm  [q.v.],  the  Chaldaic 
Paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  by 
various  authors  at  different  times.  Paraphrases 
were  also  written  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides 
the  Pentateuch,  though  it  has  been  believed 
by  some  that  the  earliest  paraphrases  were 
fabulous. 

Paratoriliai*  —The  prothetU,  or  credence 
table.  It  was  so  called  because  the  elements 
were  prepared  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  out  of 
the  offerings  there  received. 

Parclose. — A  screen  or  railing,  either  of 
open  work  or  dose,  for  separating  a  chapel 
from  the  reet  of  a  church,  for  surrounding  a 
tomb,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

Pardon. — Theact  of  forgiving  an  offender 
or  removing  the  guilt  of  sin,  that  the  pimish- 
ment  due  to  it  may  not  be  inflicted.  Of  the 
nature  of  pardon,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Beriptore  represents  it  by  various  phrases  :  **  a 
liftmg  up  or  taking  away,"  **  a  blotting  out  of 
Bin,"  "  an  act  of  grace,"  etc.  The  author  or 
caiue  of  pardon  is  not  any  creature,  angel  or 
man,  but  Ood.  Ministers  are  said  to  remit  de- 
claratively  but  not  authoritatively ;  that  is, 
they  preach  and  declare  that  there  is  remission 
of  sins  in  Christ,  but  they  cannot  pretend  to 
absolve  men.  There  is  nothing  that  man  has, 
or  can  do,  by  which  pardon  can  be  procured : 
wealth  cannot  buy  pardon ;  human  works  can- 
not merit  it;  nor  can  water-baptism  wash 
away  sin.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
to  forgive;  the  first  cause  of  which  is  His 
own  sovereign  grace  and  mercy.  The  meri- 
torioos  cause  is  the  Blood  of  Christ.  Pardon 
of  sin  and  justification  are  considered  by  some 
as  the  same  thing,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  close  connection;   in  many 


parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that  * 
every  sinner  who  shall  be  found  pardoned  at 
the  Great  Day  will  likewise  be  justified ;  yet 
they  have  been  distinguished  thus :  [1]  An 
innocent  jperson,  when  falsely  accused  and  I 
acquitted,  is  justified  but  not  pardoned  ;  and 
a  criminal  may  be  pardoned,  though  he  cannot 
be  justified  or  declared  innocent.  Pardon  is 
of  men  that  are  sinners,  and  who  remain  such^ 
though  pardoned  sinners ;  but  justification  is 
a  pronouncing  persons  ri^teous,  as  if  they 
had  never  sinned.  [2]  Pardon  frees  from 
punishment,  but  does  not  entitle  to  everlasting 
life  ;  but  justification  does.  If  we  were  only 
pardoned,  we  should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains 
of  hell,  but  could  have  no  claim  to  the  joys 
of  heaven ;  for  these  are  more  than  the  most 
perfect  works  of  man  could  merit,  therefore 
they  must  be  what  the  Scripture  declares 
"  the  gift  of  God."  After  all,  however,  though 
these  two  may  be  distinguished,  yet  the^  can« 
not  be  separated;  and  in  reality  one  is  not 
prior  to  the  other ;  for  he  that  is  pardoned  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  justified 
by  His  life. 

Pardons.    [Indxtloencbs.] 

PariSf  Matthbw  of.    [Matthew  Paris.] 

Parish.  [Gr.  paroikia^  "  a  sojourning  "]. — 
The  portion  of  land  under  the  spiritual  control 
of  a  priest.  The  name  was  ori^ally  applied 
to  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  m  Egy^t,  and 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  commumties  of 
Christians  dwelling  among  strangers  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  The  credit  of  introducing  the 
^tem  into  England  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  668  to  690,  though  others  think 
that  the  parish  is  simply  the  old  **  township  " 
of  the  early  Teutons  [see  Green's  Bist.y  voL 
i.  p.  81.  However  this  may  be,  Theodore 
certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical parish,  by  introducing  the  princi- 
ple of  patronage  which  had  been  laid  down 
m  the  East  by  Justinian's  laws  of  541  and 
543,  according  the  rights  of  patronage  to  the 
founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs.  The 
system  of  parishes  was  used  after  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Church  in  England  to  denote 
the  territory  governed  by  a  bishop,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  churches  or  chapels  dependent 
upon  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese.  At 
first  the  mother  churches  were  distinguished 
from  others  by  containing  baptisteries,  in 
which  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  was  admin- 
istered at  stated  times  with  elaborate  cere- 
monial ;  the  baptismal  churches  were  each  in 
the  care  of  an  archpresbyter,  who  held  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  now  held 
by  a  rural  dean.  In  course  of  time,  as  the 
number  of  baptismal  churches  increased,  pres- 
byters were  appointed  to  the  chai-ge  of  each, 
and  were  entitled  to  receive  tithes.  We  find 
that  land  was  now  divided  into  districts 
corresponding  to  "  hundreds  "  in  charge  of  the 
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preBbyters,  and  in  larger  divisiona  correspond- 
ing to  our  counties,  in  charge  of  the  bieiiopfl. 
With  the  increase  of  population  came  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  churches 
and  chapels.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  an  Act 
was  passed  for  building  fifty  new  churches, 
to  which  parishes  were  to  be  allotted,  in  Lon- 
don. And  occasionally  local  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  division  of  large  parishes.  But  it  was 
not  until  1818  that  the  first  Church  Building 
Act  was  made.  That  Act  provided  that  a 
parish  might  be  divided  either  into  distinct 
parishes,  or  into  districts,  or  into  ^shapelries. 
The  arranij^ement  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  BciLDiNo0oiiiiiS8ioi«BR8[q.v.].  They 
were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  to  apply  to  the  patron  for  his  consent 
to  the  division.  The  ooundaries  were  to  be 
marked  out,  and  might  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  Order  in  Council  Glebe,  tithe, 
and  other  endowments  might  be  apportioned 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron. 
Other  Acts  were  passed  in  1831  and  in  1846. 
The  latter  provided  for  the  making  new 
parishes  through  the  agency  of  the  Ekxjlesiast- 
ical  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  to 
provide  for  the  stipends  of  the  new  incumbents 
by  alienating  fees  and  other  endowments.  In 
cases  where  the  income  of  a  new  parish  is 
below  a  certain  sum,  the  advowson  may  be 
obtained  by  private  trustees  on  their  finding 
a  sufiicient  sum  to  raise  the  permanent  income. 
When  a  new  parish  is  formed  out  of  an  old 
one,  the  inhabitants  for  all  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses belong  to  the  new  parish,  and  have  no 
right  to  seats  in  the  old  parish  church.  But 
they  have  a  right  to  vote  for  churchwardens 
of  the  mother  church. 

Parish  Books. — Documents  belonging 
to  a  parish,  kept  by  the  churchwardens  or 
derk,  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  parish 
afiairs  are  recorded,  as  well  as  notices  of  ser- 
vices, registers,  and  church  accounts. 

Parish  Clerk. — The  lowest  oflScer  of  the 
church,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish. 
The  clerks  were  formerly  really  clergymen  in 
minor  orders,  who  assisted  the  otficiating 
prients,  but  are  now  laymen.  Their  duties 
are  to  lead  the  responses,  be  present  at  all 
christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals,  etc. 
They  are  generally  appointed  bj  the  minister, 
except  in  some  places  where  it  is  a  custom  for 
the  parishioners  or  churchwardens  to  appoint 
them.  After  being  appointed  they  are  licensed 
by  the  ordinary,  and  are  sworn  to  obey  the 
minister. 

Parker,  John  Hbnrt  [b.  1806,  d.  1884]. 
— A  learned  writer  on  church  architecture,  as 
well  as  an  active  controversialist  in  ecclesiast- 
ical questions.  He  entered  into  a  discussion 
with  Lord  Selbome  as  to  the  binding  cha- 
racter of  the  Advertisbmbkts  [q.v.].  His 
manuals  of  Gothic  architecture  are  probably 
the  best  in  the  language. 


Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Gsnter- 
bury  [b.  at  Norwich,  1504 ;  d.  at  Lambeth, 
1675].  He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  Colkge, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  Fellow  in 
1527,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  for 
some  time  to  the  study  of  Church  history  and 
theology.  The  result  was  his  declaring  him- 
self in  1533,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  to  have  accepted  the  Reform^ 
doctrines.  He  became  Chaplain  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in 
1544,  and  in  the  following  year  Vice-Chanod^ 
lor ;  on  the  acoessiun  of  Edward  VL  he  wu 
also  presented  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  but 
lost  this  and  all  his  other  appointments  when 
Mary  became  Queen.  Her  death  took  ^aoe 
within  a  few  hours  of  that  of  Beginald  Pole, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  new 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  nominated  Parker  as  P<de*8 
successor,  moved,  no  doubt,  not  only  by  the 
sense  of  his  moderation  between  extreme 
parties,  but  also  by  the  remembrance  of  tha 
relation  in  which  he  had  stood  to  her  mother. 

His  consecration,  which  took  place  on  Dec 
17th,  1559,  became  the  subject  of  a  struge 
fable,  known  as  the  Nao*s  Head  Consbcea- 
TioN,  which  was  an  invention  of  the  Roman- 
ists, set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
his  consecration,  and  thereby  invalidating 
the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tbs 
story  has  long  since  been  abundantly  refnt^ 
and  has  been  gpven  up  by  the  best  authori- 
ties among  the  Romanists ;  it  was  as  follows : 
— The  Queen  issued  her  warrant,  directed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  to  Dr.  Scoit,  elect 
of  Hereford;  Dr.  Barlow,  elect  of  Chiches- 
ter ;  Dr.  Coverdale,  elect  of  Exeter ;  and  to 
Dr.  Hodgkins,  Suffragan  of  Bedford.  All 
these  persons  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern, 
in  Cheapside,  where  it  was  usual  for  the  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  and  the  civilians,  to  refresh 
themselves  after  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop 
in  Bow  Church ;  and  there  Neale,  who  was 
Chaplain  to  Bonner,  peeped  throus^  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  saw  all  the  other  Bishops  im- 
portuning Llandaff,  who  had  been  dissuaded 
by  Boimer  from  assisting  in  this  consecration. 
As  he  obstinately  refused  their  request,  Dr. 
Soory  bid  the  rest  kneel  down,  and,  laying 
the  Bible  on  each  of  their  shoulders  and 
heads,  he  pronounced  the  words,  **Take  then 
authority,  etc.,*'  and  so  they  all  stood  np 
bishops.  The  Romanists  asserted  that  the  con- 
secration was  irregular,  both  as  to  the  pbee 
where  it  was  performed  and  as  to  the  manner 
of  doing  it ;  they  also  objected  that  three  oot 
of  the  four  bishops  present  were  only  bishops 
elect,  and  that  the  other  was  a  suffragan. 
The  story  could  not  have  been  invented  till 
after  the  Queen's  reign,  for,  had  it  been  tme^ 
doubtless  some  of  Uie  writers  of  the  time 
would  have  noticed  it.  Bishop  Burnet  dis- 
covered the  falsity  of  the  story  from  an 
original  manuscript  attadied  to  Parker*8  re- 
gisters, showing  that  the  consecration  took 
place  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel^  on  Sunday, 
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Dec.  17th,  1669,  where  Dr.  Parker  came  at 
fiye  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  scarlet  gown 
and  hood,  attended  by  the  said  four  bishops, 
and  lighted  hy  four  torches,  and  there,  after 
prayers.  Dr.  Scory  preached,  and  then  the 
other  bishops  presented  the  Archbishop  to  him, 
and  the  mandate  for  his  consecration  being 
read  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  he  having 
taken  Uie  oaths  of  supremacy,  according  to  the 
form  of  consecration  then  lately  published,  all 
the  foor  bishops  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
and  said,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 
Several  other  clergy  were  also  present. 

The  arduous  duty  fell  to  him  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  elements  in  the  Church,  a  duty 
which  the  Queen's  capricious  nature  rendered 
all  the  more  difficult.  Under  him  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  carried  into  execution,  and  he 
wrote  the  Advfrtisembnts  [q.v.],  regulating 
the  subjects  of  the  clergy's  sermons,  under 
Elizabetii's  directions.  Archbishop  Parker  did 
much  to  promote  the  study  of  antiquitiee  by 
founding  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  rescuing 
from  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries  many  valu- 
able records,  with  which  he  enriched  the 
libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  and  other  colleges 
at  Oxford.  He  also  published  the  Chronicles 
of  Matthew  Paris,  Thomas  Walnngham,  and 
others.  He  was  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel. 
The  Puritans,  who  declared  that  by  enforcing 
uniformity  he  promoted  schism  in  the 
Church,  dragged  his  bones  from  the  grave, 
and  threw  them  on  a  dung-hill.  They  were 
replaced  in  the  Chapel  after  the  Restoration, 
and  a  small  stone  covers  them,  on  which  is 
inscribed:  Ttmdem  hie  rsquUscit  eorpus  MattH 
Parker,  Arehi, 

Fark#^9  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
bom  at  Northampton  in  1640,  and  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
to  Trinity.  In  1665  he  became  a  F.R.S.,  and 
published  Tentamina^  Fhysieo  •  Theologica  de 
Deo,  which  so  pleased  Archbishop  Sheldon 
that  he  made  him  one  of  his  Chaplains  [1667], 
and  preferred  him  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Can- 
terbury [16701,  and  to  a  prebendal  staJl  in  that 
Ca^ecbal  [1672].  In  1686  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Oxfonl,  and  afterwards  made  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  by  James  II.  He 
died  in  March,  1687.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  was  a  Romanist. 

Bishop  Parker  was  a  good  scholar,  and  wrote 
on  several  subjects.  Among  his  works  are 
Cetumre  of  the  PUUonie  Philotophy,  The  Nature 
and  Extent  of  Divine  Goodness,  A  Defence  of 
EceUeiaetieal, Polity  ayainst  Dr,  Owen,  A  Findi- 
cation  of  Bishop  Bramhall  from  the  Fanatical 
Charge  of  Popery,  The  Case  of  the  Church  of 
Mttgland  Stated,  Peliyion  and  Loyalty,  etc. 

Farker,  Theodorb,  American  Unitarian 

(b  1810,  ^.  I860].  He  was  educated  in  the 
Jnitarian  faith  oy  his  parents,  who  were 
pious  middle-class  persons,  and  they  intended 
nim  for  the  ministry  of  their  communion. 
He  worked  intensely,  graduated  at  the  Divinity 


School  at  Harvard  with  high  honours,  and 
became  minister  of  a  chiirch  at  Boston.  His 
Unitarian  brethren  soon  found  that  he  was 
leaving  the  conservative  line  of  such  men  as 
Channing,  and  was  being  moved  along  in  the 
direction  of  freethought,  and  they  drew  apart 
from  him.  This  grew  to  an  open  breach  when, 
in  1841,  he  published  a  sermon  in  which  he 
treated  the  G<>spel  miracles  as  either  myths  or 
exaggerations.  The  result  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  was  that  he  left  the  Unitarian 
body  with  a  large  following,  who  established 
themselves  under  him  as  an  independent 
congregation  [  1 8461 .  His  congregations  were 
large,  and  his  influence,  from  his  manifest 
seal  for  philanthropy  and  social  reforms, 
was  very  wide.  His  testimony  against  slav- 
ery had  great  power  in  its  abolition.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his  sermons  are 
devout,  earnest,  and  thoughtf uL  His  works, 
comprising,  besides  these  and  other  discourses, 
reviews,  criticisms,  and  speeches,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  twelve  volumes,  1863- 
1866.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
His  health  failing,  he  came  to  Europe  for 
change,  but  died  at  Florence. 

Parker*s  position  with  i-espeot  to  the  Bible 
miracles,  as  indicated  in  his  works,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  deny  them.  **  Non-proven"  would 
perhaps  express  his  view:  they  are  im- 
probable, and  the  evidence  insufficient,  but 
cannot  be  called  impossible.  The  truth  of 
Christ's  moral  teaching,  nay,  even  His  Divinity, 
in  a  sense  unapproached  by  any  other  human 
pOTSonality,  were  evidenced  by  the  sanctity  of 
His  life.  Legends  g^radually  grew  round  the 
beauty  of  His  figure  in  the  history ;  these  ]>eing 
dropped,  a  true  biography  remains.  Parker's 
faith  in  a  personal  God  who  governs  the 
soul  and  the  daily  life  of  man,  to  whom  prayer 
can  be  made,  and  who  will  answer  it,  seems 
not  to  have  wavered.  His  private  papers 
contain  many  direct  and  most  earnest  petitions 
to  God,  llie  Bible,  according  to  him,  is 
inspired,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  revelation,  but 
as  calling  forth  in  man  the  latent  inspiration 
which  is  in  him,  and  leading  him  to  discern 
the  truth  which  is  given  to  every  man,  but 
which,  but  for  such  quickening,  lies  hidden. 

Farkhurat,  John,  Biblical  Lexico- 
grapher [b.  1728,  d.  1797],  bom  at  Catesby 
Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  died  at  Epsom. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
soon  retired  on  his  means,  and  betook  himself 
to  Biblical  study.  He  first  published  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon  without  Points  [1762],  and 
followed  it  by  his  Greek  Lexicon  in  1769. 
He  was  a  partisan  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
school,  and  this  largely  affected  the  value  of 
his  work.  The  peculiar  opinions  of  that 
school  led  him  to  attach  great  value  to  etymo- 
logical researches,  and  his  own  in  the  Greek 
are  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful.  But  in 
spite  of  their  &ult8,  the  learning  and  industry 
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of  Parkhurst,  no  less  than  bis  piety,  gave  a 
real  value  to  his  books,  and  the  edition  revised 
by  the  late  Hugh  J.  Hose,  and  first  published 
in  1829,  is  a  book  of  enduring  worth,  though 
other  works  have  largely  superseded  it. 

Parochial  Boards  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  needs  of  Church  Reform. 
One  scheme,  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  as 
spokesman  of  the  Church  Reform  Union,  was 
to  leave  each  parish  to  choose  its  board — all 
ratepayers  having  a  vote — ^which  should  regu- 
late the  hours  of  service,  the  ritual,  and  the 
choice  of  hymn-books,  all  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Bishop.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  communic- 
ants only.  The  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  on  the  subject  reported 
as  follows : — 

**  While  we  give  full  weight  to  the  desire 
that  has  been  expressed  for  the  admission  of 
the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church,  of  all  classes, 
to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of  Church 
affairs,  we  still  feel  that  we  require  to  be  more 
fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
deemed  to  be  desirable  that  the  laity  should 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  tufairs  of 
the  Church.  We  look  for  valuable  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, from  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
Laymen. 

**  Meanwhile  we  reoommend  the  formation 
of  voluntary  parochial  boards  or  councils, 
which,  we  are  all  well  aware,  have  been  re- 
commended in  many  dioceses,  and  have  been  in 
operation  in  man^  parishes.  It  is  otherwise 
as  regards  parochial  boards  or  councils  with 
defined  statutory  powers.  The  formation  of 
these  we  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  recom- 
mend, until  the  principles  on  which  tiiey  are 
to  be  founded  shall  have  been  fully  considered 
by  the  Synods  of  the  Church,  and  shall  have 
received  their  general  approval. 

"  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  paro- 
chial boards,  however  constituted,  can  only 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  ^rtion  of  a  still 
lurther  development  of  conaliar  Church  gov- 
ernment. But  this  dcTelopment  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  deg^rees,  and  by  the  steady 
progress  of  organised  growth." 

Parochiale. — ^A  book  of  occasional  offices 
for  parish  priests. 

Pameas. — Parseeism  was  the  religion  of 
Iran  or  Persia.  Its  origin  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity;  even  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  or 
Zarathustra,  is  fixed  variously  between  609 
or  600  B.C.  and  1200  B.c.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  probably  were  formed  2,000  years 
B.C.,  whilst  Persians  and  Hindoos  were  still 
one  nation,  and  before  the  Veda  existed,  which 
is  genendly  fixed  at  1,500  years  b.c.  The 
first  historic  record  is  found  in  the  arrow-head 
inscriptions  of  about  516  b.c,  in  which  Darius 
Hystaspes  figures  as  a  disciple  of  the  prophet, 
and  ascribes  his  victories  to  Ormuzd.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  but  a  small  congregation 


of  Parsees  living  in  Yezd  and  Kinnin,  the 
rest  have  emigprated.  There  are  many  points 
of  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  Jews  and 
Parsees:  both  are  monotheists,  both  aie 
exiles,  and  both  are  followers  of  an  ancieot 
sacred  law. 

The  book  which  contains  their  creed  is 
called  AvettUy  which  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  Veda — vid,  '*  to  know,"  and  thus  mttns 
**  law  and  revelation.*'  It  is  sometimes  im- 
properly called  Zend-Avetta;  tend  means  a 
"  commentary  "  or  "  glossary,"  which  aooom- 
panied  each  part  of  the  book  as  a  help  to  the 
understanding.  The  A  vesta  was  not  the  work 
of  only  one  man  or  time ;  some  of  it  is  said  to 
date  back  to  between  the  seventh  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  some  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  after.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Tama,  which  includes  five  gdtkae,  or  hymns, 
written  in  a  dialect  resembling  Yedic  Sanscrit 
and  probably  very  ancient;  the  Fendidid^ 
which  means  **  given  against  the  demons,*'  and 
contains  the  laws;  tiie  Vupmrad,  meaning 
"  chiefe,"  a  collection  of  prayers ;  and  oUier 
sections  with  special  prayers.  The  A vestan  doc- 
trine came  to  Persia  through  Media  by  the  Jf«^ 
— some  of  that  race  who  were  the  first  Gentiks 
to  worship  the  in&uit  Saviour.  It  becams 
the  ruling  religion  of  Persia  in  a.d.  226  under 
Ardeshir,  the  first  Sassanide  monarch,  and  it 
remained  so  till  642,  when  the  Persian  kmg- 
dom  came  to  an  end.  Then  many  Pereians 
accepted  the  Koran;  yet  a  small  remnant 
remained,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
modem  conmiunity  of  Indian  Parsees.  Some 
went  to  India,  in  716,  and  settled  in  the 
northern  part 

Besides  being  monotheistic,  Parseeism  is 
dualistic.     It  teaches  the  existence  of  two 

Erinciples,  always  at  war  with  each  other— 
ght  and  darkness,  good  and  evil — under  the 
names .  of  Ormuzd  or  Ahcra-Mazda,  and 
Ahriman.  These  two  were  supposed  to  be 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  universe  with 
immense  space  separating  them,  till,  each 
becoming  aware  of  the  existence  gI  the  other, 
a  fierce  war  was  wag^  between  them.  Ormuzd 
commenced  creating  spirits  suitable  to  his 
purposes  against  his  enemy,  and  then  Ahriman 
created  evil  spirits  to  counteract  their  in- 
fiuence.  Ormuzd  next  made  the  stars  and 
planets,  and  when  the  earth  was  finished  he 
placed  it  between  himself  and  Ahriman ;  Imt 
the  latter  bored  a  hole  through  the  earth  and 
placed  some  of  his  bad  spirits  on  it.  Hence- 
forth the  earth  became  the  arena  of  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Zoroaster 
was  then  created  by  Ormusd  to  oppose 
Ahriman.  The  struggle  is  to  last  for  12,000 
years.  Each  man  is  to  live  his  allotted  time 
on  the  earth,  there  to  determine  his  ultimate 
happiness ;  for  the  Parsee  believes  in  the  reeui* 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  final 
blessedness.  Fifty-seven  yearo  before  the  €nd 
of  the  world — ^which  is  to  be  brought  aboat  If 
collision    with  a  comet — Sdehyans^  of  the 
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direct  seed  of  Zoroaster,  will  appear,  and 
prepare  the  dead  for  the  new  life  to  begin, 
teensinnersare  tobepurified  to  jointhe  blessed 
by  living  three  days  in  molten  lead.  Ahriman 
is  to  vamsh  for  ever. 

The  Parseee  are  worshippers  of  fire ;  their 
sacred  altar-fire  is  never  cJlowed  to  go  out, 
and  is  fed  chiefly  with  sandal-wood ;  their 
domestic  fire  is  also  sacred.  They  never 
smoke,  and  are  very  particular  about  bodily 
defilement :  contact  with  a  dead  body  is  the 
greatest  source  of  defilement,  and  needs 
special  forms  of  purification.  Their  corpses 
are  exposed  to  be  the  food  of  vultures  on  a 
dakhma,  or  '*  tower  of  silence,'*  and  then  the 
boDos  only  &11  into  a  pit  below ;  to  inter  a 
corpse  is  punishable  by  death.  The  priest- 
hood was  formerly  confined  to  one  family, 
but  is  not  now  so  limited.  Their  service  is 
divided  thus :  first,  liymns  and  offering  of 
sacrifices,  which  consist  of  small  cakes  and 
homo,  the  juice  of  a  plant  said  to  be  very 
effectual  against  evil  spirits ;  secondly,  hymns, 
and  reading  of  parts  of  the  Yendtdid  ;  and 
then  of  hymns  and  prayers.  The  young 
Parsee  becomes  a  member  of  the  congregation 
at  the  age  of  seven,  when,  with  sundry  cere- 
monies, he  or  she  is  invested  with  a  woollen 
cord,  called  a  kusti,  or  sacred  girdle,  which  is 
always  worn,  and  implies  irrevocable  con- 
secration to  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  Marriage 
is  looked  on  us  a  very  sacred  tie,  and  is  con- 
tracted between  persons  of  the  nearest 
kindred.  The  Parsees  never  make  converts. 
They  have  translated  the  Yendid&d  into  the 
dialect  Oujerati,  which,  since  their  settlement 
in  India,  has  been  their  mother  tongue. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  the  P^ursees 
have  been  the  middle-men  in  India  between 
English,  French,  and  other  European  nations 
and  their  native  customers.  In  1881,of  100,000 
worshippers  of  Zoroaster,  one  half  were  found 
to  be  in  Bombay,  which  largely  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  them.  They  are  great  promoters  of 
education,  and  have  English  taught  in  all 
their  schools ;  they  have  done  much  towards 
female  enfranchisement.  They  are  extremely 
charitable,  and  very  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown. 

In  1771  Anquetil  Duperron  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  Avesta,  and  I^ro- 
fessor  Max  Mil  Her  has  edited  the  translation 
in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ea$t, 

Parson  [ircanljaA,,  pereona], — The  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  church.  So  called  because  he 
represents  the  church  and  parish,  and  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  is  the  chief  person  thereof.  In 
any  action  touching  the  same  he  would  be 
the  person  to  sue  or  be  sued. 

PttrsonafTa. — Strictly  speaking  a  |)arish 
charch,  with  tke  house  and  land  belongmg  to 
it;  but  generally  used  to  denote  the  house 
appointed  for  the  residence  of  the  incumbent, 
and  belonging  to  the  church.  The  residences 
of  the  derg^'have  gone  through  many  changes, 


undoubtedly,  before  attaining  their  present 
substantially  equal  character.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  many  churches  were  served  from  neigh- 
bouring monasteries ;  in  such  case  the  pnest 
walked  over  each  day,  entered  the  chan(^  by 
the  priest's  door,  took  the  vestments,  books, 
vessels,  etc.,  out  of  the  aumbries,  and  having 
robed  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, began  the  service.  If  the  dis- 
tance was  greater,  he  passed  the  night  in  the 
church,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  morning 
service.  The  "parvis,"  or  room  over  the 
porch,  which  is  found  so  often  in  old  churches, 
was  fitted  as  a  priest*s  chamber.  Sometimes 
he  had  a  lodging  in  the  tower,  and  occasion- 
ally the  room  which  was  so  used  is  found  in 
old  churches  with  its  fireplace  still  remaining. 
In  this  Parson's  Boom  were  generally  stored 
the  records  of  the  manorial  courts— documents 
of  no  small  importance,  inasmuch  &s  they  in- 
cluded evidence  of  land  transfers ;  the  only 
evidence  indeed  forthcoming  in  a  simple  state 
of  society,  when  elaborate  conveyancing  was 
unknown. 

In  consequence  of  the  clergy  being  celibate, 
and  their  frequent  residence  within  the  ^alls 
of  the  religious  houses,  very  few  specimens  in- 
deed remain  of  mediseval  parsonages.  Those 
that  still  exist  have  been  so  altered  that 
nothing  can  be  known  accurately  about  their 
origimu  character.  In  all  cases  they  were,  no 
doubt,  small  and  lowly.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  was  stored  in  the  monasteries.  And 
yet  the  parson  was  styled  **Sir."  In  the 
parish  church  of  Margate  are  brasses  of  two 
priests  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  are  styled 
»*  Sir  Thomas  Smyth  "  and  "  Sir  ITiomas  Car- 
dyff . "  That  the  country  priests  were  poor  and 
lowly  appears  from  Chaucer's  account  of  the 
Parson  m  his  **  I'rologue,"  and  in  the  town  we 
have  just  named  records  show  that  the  parson 
of  the  parish  church  held  a  much  lower  social 
position  than  the  *'  Prior  of  Salmestone,"  a 
religious  house  within  the  parish.  Some 
mediaeval  parsonages  in  the  border  counties 
were  cons^ucted  with  walls  suitable  for  the 
enclosure  of  cattle,  and  intended  for  them  to 
be  driven  into  on  the  outbreak  of  one  of  the 
frequent  border  frays. 

For  some  time  after  the  Keformation  the 
parsonages  seem  to  have  been  still  humble 
dwellings.  The  vicious  habi  t  of  non-residence 
did  not  tend  to  improve  them.  The  pluralist 
rectors  who  lived  at  their  canonries  or  in  their 
fattest  parsonages,  and  left  the  rest  to  their 
poor  curates,  could  not  but  contribute  to  the 
depression  of  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy 
as  a  body.  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Levites'*  of  the  days  of  Charles  11. 
is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  if  applied  to  the 
whole  body.  There  was  no  lack  of  learning 
as  well  as  of  moral  worth  even  in  the  darkest 
days,  but  as  a  rule  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
sident clergy  were  of  humble  rank  and  man- 
ners. (Joldamith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  very 
popular  with  us  all    And  if  it  be  objected  to 
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him  on  one  band  that  he  ia  ^behind  his  suc- 
cessors of  these  days  in  social  condition,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  other  that  he  is  of  simpler 
tastes.  Just  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  country  gentry  or  the  country  ^opkeepers. 
We  have  all  moved  on  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Primrose.  What  may  be  regardea  as  still 
more  remarkable  is  that  all  through  the  charm- 
ing story  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  of  any 
sort  of  parochial  ministration.  The  country 
parsonage  has  certainly  become  more  of  a 
parish  rendezvous  since  then.  Even  down  to 
the  present  century  it  was  considered  out  of  the 
question  thata  clergyman  of  good  family  should 
Uve  among  his  people.  The  law  of  the  present 
day  requires  residence;  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  are  more  equalised,  and  a  far  larger 
number  have  a  competence.  The  Ecclesiast- 
ical Commissioners  have  done  much  to  pro- 
vide jesidences  by  making  giants  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

ParsonSy  Hev.    [Pbbsons.] 

Partial  Indnlgenoa.  in  the  Boman 
Church,  is  the  remission  of  only  a  part  of 
the  punishment  due  to  forgiven  sins.  An 
indulgence  gpintod  as  plenary  will,  if  there 
be  an  obstacle  to  its  full  effect,  be  only  par- 
tially obtained.  [Induloencss  ;  Plenakt 
Indulgences.] 

Partibos,  Bishops  in. — ^A  title  g^ven  to 
bishops  holding  foreign  titles,  who  have  been 
employed  on  special  duties  in  England. 
Sometimes  they  served  monasteries  which 
were  exempt  from  diocesan  jurisdiction,  some- 
times they  were  consecrated  for  the  help  of 
infirm  diocesans.  Cnut,  and  his  successors, 
introduced  Danish  bishops  for  their  own 
countrymen.  Bishop  Stubbs  gives  a  list  of 
not  lees  than  sixty-two  Irish  bishops  who 
acted  as  suffragans  of  English  dioceses. 
There  are  bishops  named  in  the  same  learned 
and  valuable  work  as  assisting  at  English 
consecrations  and  exercising  other  functions, 
of  Damascus,  of  Laodicea,  of  Corbavia  (in 
Dalmatia),  of  Sardis,  of  Scutari,  of  Nazareth, 
etc,  etc.  [Stubb8*s  Registrum,  pp.  142-149.1 
During  the  great  Papal  Schism  the  rival 
parties  had  bishops,  and  some  of  these  occur 
m  the  records  of  episcopal  work  in  England. 
After  the  Reformation  it  became  unlawful 
for  any  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  hold  any 
English  territorial  title,  and  consequently 
these  prelates  became  "  bishops  in  partibus." 
Thus  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  had  charge  of 
London,  etc. ,  was  known  as  "  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  in  partibus  infidclium."  The  event 
Icnown  as  the  Papal  Aggression  in  1850  was 
the  reconstitution  of  England  by  the  Pojw 
into  new  sees,  when  Dr.  Wiseman  was  ap- 
pointed ArchbiBhop  of  Westminster.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  passed,  making 
it  penal  to  use  this  title,  but  it  has  since  been 
repealed,  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  bishops 
are  no  longer  called  bishops  in  partibus. 


Particular  Baptists.    [Bai>tibis.] 

Pasagians. — A  sect  which  appeared  in 
Lombardy  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  which  g^w  out  of  a  mixture  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  continued  to 
observe  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law  except 
the  sacrifices,  and  denied  the  equality  of  the 
Tiinity.  They  were  also  sometimes  called 
Circumcisi.  The  name  "  pasagians  '*  is  derived 
either  from  pataagieriy  "birds  of  passage,** 
from  the  wandering  life  they  led;  or  from 
patagiunif  "journey,*'  a  word  which  was  often 
used  to  designate  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
SSepulchre,  and  more  particularly  the  Crusades. 

Pasoal,  Blaise  [6.  1623,  d.  16621  bocn 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  the  son  of  ^ephen 
Pascal,  of  an  old  and  di^nguished  family.  Hit 
father  had  four  children,  of  whom  only  Blaise 
and  two  sisters  grew  to  maturity.  One  sister 
survived  to  write  her  brother's  life,  the  other 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Port  BoyaL 
Their  mother  dying  in  1626,  Stephen  Pa»al 
gave  up  his  oflices  in  Auvergne  and  went 
to  live  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  carefully  educating  his  children.  It  was  a 
time  of  much  fermentation  of  thon^t,  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  old  philosophy  to 
the  new.  Bacon  died  the  same  year  as  young 
Pascal's  mother.  His  Novum  Oryammm,  pub- 
lished six  years  before,  was  no  leas  than  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  scienoe.  Mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  were  cultivated  in 
Italy,  England,  and  France.  Stephen  Pascal 
became  a  geometrician,  and  cultivated  the 
society  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parisian  society ; 
they  met  in  each  other's  houses,  and  opened 
correspondence  with  other  philosophers,  and 
kept  abreast  of  all  discoveries  whic^  were 
bemg  made  in  physics.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666. 

Young  Pascal  used  to  attend  theee  con- 
ferences, and  to  listen  eagerly.  When  only 
eleven  years  old  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  sounds, 
in  which  he  sought  to  explain  why  a  plate 
struck  with  a  knife  gives  forth  a  sound  which 
a  touch  of  the  hand  btops.  His  £Biiher  feared 
that  this  taste  might  interfere  witii  his  study 
of  languages,  and  decided  that  mathematics 
should  not  form  the  subject  of  conversation 
when  his  friends  came.  Blaise  was  in  such 
grief  that  his  father  promised  him  that  after 
he  had  learned  Greek  and  Latin  he  would 
teach  him  geometry,  telling  him  generally 
that  it  comprised  the  measurement  of  bodies, 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  taught 
him  to  make  them  in  a  just  and  precise 
manner.  Meditating  on  these  definitions  the 
^.v,  by  comparing  tiie  position  of  Hnes,  and 
inventing  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  for  he 
knew  not  the  names  of  the  figurw  which  he 
secretly  drew  on  the  floor,  arrived  at  many 
truths  enunciated  by  Euclid.  One  day  hw 
father  surprised  him  just  as  he  had,  by  his 
unaided  study,  arrived  at  the  discovery  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
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two  right  angles.  In  delight  he  resolved  to 
throw  no  more  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  gave 
him  a  Euclid,  which  he  very  soon  mastered, 
and  was  recognised  as  a  worthy  member  of 
the  council  (3  tavattt.  By  the' time  he  was 
sixteen  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  conio 
sections,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
great  Des  Cartes,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
he  continued  to  make  astonishing  progress. 

But  about  the  year  1647,  while  living  at 
Bouen,  whither  his  father  had  removed  six 
years  before,  Pascal  b^an  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  religious  anxieties.  He  felt  that 
intellectual  pursuits  did  not  satisfy  his  soul's 
needs,  that  without  communion  with  the 
Infinite  the  soul  cannot  find  peace.  A  friend 
lent  him  the  works  of  Amauld  [Port 
BoTALisTs],  and  from  that'  time  Chnstianity, 
which  had  been  little  in  his  thoughts,  became 
an  intense  reality  to  him,  and  he  succeeded 
by  his  eameetnees  in  converting  his  father  and 
sisters  to  his  own  views  and  principles.  In 
1652  his  fether  died ;  one  sister  was  already 
married,  and  the  other,  Jacqueline,  went  to 
Port  Royal,  and  Pascal  returned  to  Paris. 
For  a  while  he  gave  himself  to  his  studies,  but 
his  health,  always  feeble,  quite  broke  down, 
and  his  physicians  forbade  him  to  continue 
them.  The  result  was  that  he  gave  himself 
to  society  and  amusements,  to  the  grief  of  his 
sister  Jacqueline,  who  entreated  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  world.  So  far  from  acquiescing 
he  was  meditating  marriage,  when  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  hurled  into  the  Seine  from 
a  runaway  carriage  was  accepted  by  him  as  a 
warning  to  turn  from  the  world.  From  that 
time  he  sought  the  close  friendship  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Port 
Royal,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  The 
publication  in  1656,  by  Amauld,  of  two 
letters  in  favour  of  Jansen  [Jansbnists]  in- 
creased the  rage  of  the  Jesuits  against  him, 
and  they  moved  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
Sorbonne.  While  the  case  was  pending 
Pascal  wrote  the  first  of  his  Provincial  Letters 
in  his  friend*  8  defence.  It  was  so  well 
received  that  he  wrote  the  rest,  eighteen  in 
aH.  Their  popularity  was  amazing;  full  of 
wit  and  irony,  yet  of  reverence  and  eloquence, 
Voltaire  said  of  them,  ^*  They  are  models  of 
eloquence  and  pleasantry.  The  best  comedies 
of  Moliere  have  not  more  fun,  Bossuet  is  not 
more  sublime.*' 

This  was  Pasc^rs  last  complete  work.  He 
meditated  an  apologetic  treatise  on  Chris- 
tianity, but  his  physical  sufferings  were  so 
agonising  that  he  was  only  able  to  jot  down 
from  time  to  time  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
thoughts  which  he  intended  to  elaborate. 
But  excruciating  headaches,  borne  with  beauti- 
ful patience,  prevented  his  going  further. 
From  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  never  been 
a  day  without  suffering,  yet  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  mathematician,  and 
had  written  his  brilliant  Provincial  Letters 
before  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 


Seven  years  after  his  death  his  jotted  notes 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Thoughts. 

Pasohal  Controversies  [QtT.paseha^ 
"passover"]. — ^These  were  controversies  which 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  on  the 
question  of  the  proper  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
The  term  ^'pascha"  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church  applied  to  the  anniversary  of 
our  Saviour's  death  [cf.  1  Cor.  v.  71.  After 
a  time  Easter  became  included  in  this  term, 
but  at  length  the  **  pascha,**  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term,  was  confined  to  Easter  alone,  Gk>od 
Friday  being  excluded.  The  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor  used  to  celebrate  the  Paschal  Supper, 
or  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  Passover ;  and  three  days  later  they 
kept  Easter,  regardless  of  what  day  of  the 
week  it  fell  upon.  The  practice  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Churches,  was 
always  to  keep  Easter  on  the  Sunday,  and 
the  Paschal  Supper  on  its  eve.  The  former 
custom — called  the  '*  qnartodeoiman,'*  from 
its  being  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day — was 
claimed  as  derived  from  St.  John  and  St. 
Philip ;  the  latter  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  About  the  year  168  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  visited  Anicetus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  discussed  this  question  with 
him  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  the  result  was  that 
it  was  ag^reed  that  a  difference  of  practice  was 
allowable  on  this  point.  But  about  the 
year  196,  Victor,  Bi^op  of  Rome,  sought  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  practice,  by  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  communion  with  the  Asiatic 
Churches  unless  they  submitted  to  the  West- 
em  custonL  His  efforts,  however,  were 
doomed  to  failure.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatics, 
refused  to  yield  to  Victor,  and  when  the  latter 
sought  to  cut  off  so  large  a  body  of  people 
from  Christian  communion  he  was  opposed 
by  many  Western  bishops,  among  others  by 
IrensBus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  In  314  the  Council 
of  Aries  decreed  that  Easter  should  in  all 
places  be  kept  '*  on  one  day,  and  at  one  time ; '' 
but  the  Council  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
East,  and  therefore  did  not  affect  the  Asiatics. 
But  in  the  Council  of  Nicsea  the  bishops  from 
Asia  Minor  consented  to  conform  to  the 
Western  and  more  general  custom  of  keeping 
Easter;  and  although  individual  congrega- 
tions resisted  this  surrender,  yet  the  contro- 
versy was  then  at  an  end,  and  by  the  sixth 
century  all  traces  of  the  Quartodecimans  had 
disappeared. 

Paschal  FestiTal,'or  Easter^  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  among  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.  From  primi- 
tive times  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing.  Some  ancient  writers  give  to 
Easter  Sunday  the  name  of  Dominira  ffaudii, 
"  the  Lord's  day  of  joy."  Public  games  and 
shows  were    interdicted   in  order  that   the 
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festival  might  be  generally  celebrated  with  re- 
joicings of  a  religious  character.  Easter  was 
the  most  usual  time  for  the  administration  of 
baptism;  and  while  this  was  administered 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  other  oflSces 
and  rites  of  the  Church  were  celebrated 
with  special  manifestations  of  joyfulness  and 
praise.  The  general  joy  was  further  increased 
by  the  custom  of  releasing  from  prison  all 
except  the  worst  offenders,  and  also  by  the 
choice  made  of  this  season  as  a  suitable  one 
in  which  to  g^ve  freedom  to  slaves,  and  to  do 
special  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 
poor. 

Pasohal  II.  was  the  successor  in  the 
Papacy  of  Gregory  VII.  [1099],  and  carried 
on  that  Pontiff's  warfare  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  not  with  entire  success. 
That  Emperor  died  in  1106,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jiis  son,  Henry  V.,  who,  though  he 
was  pledged  to  support  the  Pope,  becune  a 
fierce  opponent.  After  much  struggling 
Henry  was  so  far  victorious  that  he  took 
Paschal  prisoner,  forced  him  to  crown  him, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  Imperial  right  of 
investiture.  These  concessions  so  angered 
the  clergy  that  they  demanded  the  annulling 
of  the  oath,  but  Paschal  remained  &uthful  to 
it.  Thereupon  several  Synods  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
Emj^eror.  The  latter  marched  upon  Rome, 
fearing  the  Pope  would  g^ve  way.  Paschal 
fled  from  the  city,  and  soon  afterwards  died 
[1118]. 

Paschasiiui  Sadbertiui.— A  cele- 
brated divine.  His  family  name  was  Rath- 
bert,  but,  following  the  custom  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  he  added  a  Latin  to  a  bar- 
barian name.  He  was  bom  at  Soissons  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  same 
town.  He  received  the  tonsure  there,  but 
for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clear,  he 
gave  up  the  religious  for  the  secular  life.  But 
^is  did  not  last  long.  Under  the  influence 
of  Abelard,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  he  took  full 
TOWS,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  monastery.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  instructors,  and  spent  much  time 
in  studying  the  writings  of  the  early  Christ- 
ian Fathers.  In  822,  under  the  direction  of 
Peischasius,  a  new  monastery  was  founded,  of 
which,  on  the  death  of  Abelard  in  826,  he 
became  the  Abbot.  He  now  began  to  write. 
In  830  he  published  the  Life  of  Abelard^  his 
master  and  patron,  and  in  the  following  year 
wrote  a  tract,  teaching  a  doctrine  whidi  has 
since  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Roman  Church — that  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  He  maintained  [11  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  [2]  that  no  trace  of  the  substances  of 
bread  and  wine  remain  after  the  consecra- 
tion, [3]  that  it  is  the  same  flesh  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.     He  quoted  in  this  tract 


passages  from  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  seveitl 
others  which  he  considered  supported  his 
theory.  As  was  natural,  such  a  startling  doc- 
trine was  the  cause  of  much  and  fierce  con- 
troversy. The  most  famous  of  Paschisias's 
opponents  was  Frudegard,  who  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  monb 
of  Corbie.  Another  monk,  Ratram,  addresnd 
a  long  letter  to  the  King,  Charles  the  Bold, 
on  the  subject,  tr>*ing  to  prove  that  the  two 
first  arguments  put  forth  by  Paschasius  vere 
sound,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  agree  with 
the  third.  Paschasius's  other  works  were  com- 
mentaries on  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
the  44th  Psalm,  and  on  St  Matthew's  GoepeL 

PaMalorjniOhitMl  [from  the  Gn^ 
pa88alo9,  "a  gag,"  and  ryneho*^  **a  muzde"].— 
A  branch  of  the  Montakists  [q.y.]  who  nerer 
spoke,  and  kept  their  fingers  constantly  upon 
their  mouths.  They  g^unded  their  practice  on 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord, 
before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  my 
lips  "  [Ps.  cxli.  31.  They  arose  in  the  secood 
century,  and  St.  Jerome  testifies  that  even  in 
his  time  he  found  some  of  them  in  Galataa 
as  he  travelled  to  Ancyra. 

PassaUf  Treaty  of. — This  was  a  famom 
treaty  of  pacification  with  the  Protestants, 
gained  for  them  in  1552  from  Charles  V.,  by 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  considered 
by  the  Oerman  Protestants  as  the  baas  of 
their  reUgious  liberty.  By  the  three  first 
articles  it  was  stipulated  that  Maurice  and 
the  confederates  should  lay  down  their  arms 
and  should  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinand  of 
Hungary  to  defend  him  against  the  Toiks, 
and  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had 
been  treacherously  imprisoned,  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  In  the  fourth  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Rule  of  Faith  called  iNTEiuif  [q.v.]  should 
be  considered  as  null  and  void;  that  the  con- 
tending parties  should  enjoy  the  free  and 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  a 
diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine  amic- 
ably the  present  disputes;  and  that  this 
religious  liberty  should  continue  always,  in 
case  that  it  should  be  found  impossible  to 
come  to  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. Also  that  the  Imperial  Chamber  at 
Spires  should  be  open  to  the  Protestants  as  well 
as  to  the  Catholics,  and  that  there  shonld 
always  be  a  certain 'number  of  the  Luthetaa 
persuasion  at  that  high  court. 

PaMdnff-balL — The  custom  of  tolling  a 
bell  on  the  aeath  of  a  person  is  a  Tory  andeot 
one.  The  sound  of  the  bell  calls  for  the 
prayers  of  the  &iithful  on  behalf  of  the  dying 
person.  The  usage  is  referred  to  bv  the 
Venerable  Bede,  and  is  thus  directed  by  6anoQ 
67 : — "  When  any  person  is  pasting  out  at 
this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minister 
shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last  duty." 
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Pagtrionariiil — An  Office-book  contain- 
ing the  lections  oh  the  Bufferings  and  death 
of  martyrs. 

Pastdonists,  The,  or  ''Congregation 
of  the  Discalced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
This  Order  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  who  was  bom  near  G^oa  in  1694  ;  de- 
voted himself  to  a  religious  life,  and  founded 
the  Order  in  1720,  with  the  sanction  of 
Monsignor  Qastinaia,  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Home  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  sanction,  and  having  been 
detained  there  some  years,  during  which  he 
was  ordained  priest,  the  first  monastery  of 
the  new  Order  was  eetabb'shed  at  Monte 
Ai^ntaro  in  1 737.  The  rules  of  the  society 
were  confirmed  by  Benedict  XTV.  in  1741, 
and  again  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1769.  St 
Paul  died  at  SS.  Giovanno  e  Paolo,  on  the 
C<jelian  Hill,  in  1 775.  The  Order  ^read  after 
the  founder's  death,  and  first  obtained  a  f oot- 
ing  in  this  country  in  1842.  There  are  now 
five  Passionist  houses  in  England,  two  in  Ire- 
land, and  one  in  Scotland.  The  Order  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1852, 
and  they  now  have  six  houses  there. 

The  Passionists  fast  three  da3rs  in  every 
week,  besides  Advent  and  Lent.  In  addition 
to  ike  three  usual  vows  they  take  a  fourth  : 
that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  the  memory  of  our 
Lord*8  Passion.  Their  dress  is  black,  with  the 
name  of  Christ  printed  on  the  left  side,  and 
a  small  heart  suspended  from  the  neck  with 
a  white  cross  upon  it. 

Passion  Sonclay. — The  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent ;  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter.  It 
is  so  called  because  the  commemoration  of 
our  Lcnrd's  Passion  begins  with  the  Gospel  for 
the  day.  lo  the  norm  of  England  it  is  fre- 
quently called  Carlinff  Sunday^  and  celebrated 
by  the  eating  of  parched  peas  or  "  carlings.*' 
An  old  rhyme  thus  refers  to  the  Sundays  in 
Lent  and  ^Easter  Day : 

*«Tid,]rid.MiMre 
Caiit»9,  Pahn,  and  paste  (<.«.,  pasoh)eeg  day." 

The  last  week  in  Lent  is  popularly  known  as 
Passion  Week.  [Holy  Week.]  From  the 
earliest  times  it  has  been  observed,  with  g^reater 
strictness  than  the  rest  of  the  &st.  The  whole 
story  of  the  Passion  is  read  in  the  lessons  for 
this  week.  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
anciently  applied  to  the  fortnight  before 
Easter,  so  that  the  Passion  week  began  with 
Passion  Sunday  instead  of  with  Palm  Sunday. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  larger  sense  by  the 
Coandl  of  Laodicea. 

Pastophoria.— In  the  Eastern  Church, 
small  buildings  attached  to  churches  near  the 
east  end,  to  receive  objects  connected  with 
the  altar ;  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  sacristy. 

Pastor  [La**  "*  shepherd"]. — ^A  term 
widely  applied  to  xyiembers  of  all  orders  of  the 
ministry,  as  *'  shepherds  "  of  Christ's  fiock. 
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It  was  restricted  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the 
episcopal  order,  and  is  used  in  this  narrower 
sense  by  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  first  Ember 
prayer,  and  in  the  first  Collect  in  the  form  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops. 

Pastorale. — ^A  book  of  occasional  Offices 
relating  to  confession  and  other  pastoral 
duties  of  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Pastoral  Letter.— A  letter  written  by  a 
bishop  to  his  diocese. 

Pastoral  Staifor  Crosier.— Abishop's 
official  emblem.  It  is  a  long  staff  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
is  the  symbol  of  the  bishop's  pastoral  autho- 
rity over  his  fiock.  It  is  frequently  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
sometimes  has  a  small  banner  or  mdarium 
attached  to  the  upper  part.  It  was  formerly 
borne  by  bishops  and  abbots.  A  bishop  carried 
it  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  crook  turned  out- 
wards, to  indicate  his  authority  over  his 
diocese ;  an  abbot  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
crook  turned  inwards,  to  si^ify  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  members  of  his  house.  In  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1649  the  use  of  the  pastoral 
staff  is  enjoined  as  follows: — "Whensoever 
the  bishop  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  church,  or  execute  any  other  public 
ministration,  he  shall  have.  .  .  YnB  pastoral 
ttaff  in  his*  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by 
his  chaplain.'* 

Pastoral  Theology.— That  branch  of 
the  science  of  theology  which  has  reference 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  minister  with  his 
people.  In  his  stndyhe  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  in  his  pastorate  he  has  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  varying  needs  of 
his  fiock,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments.  Such  work  involves,  primarily, 
visitation  of  the  sick,  pastoral  converse  and 
guidance,  teaching  in  schools,  preparation  of 
candidates  for  Qonfirmation,  communicants' 
classes,  enlisting  lay  co-operation  and  guiding 
it,  att«[ition  to  clubs  and  other  parochial  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  parish  festivals,  and 
endeavouring  to  sanctify  all  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  discharge  of  these  duties  involves  ques- 
tions concerning  which  difference  of  opinion 
is  sure  to  exist.  Thus  the  preface  of  the 
Prayer  Book  requires  the  minister  **  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,"  to  say  the  morning  and  evening 

Srayers  in  church.  Now  certainly  there  can  be 
ttle  doubt  that  the  daily  sernce  ought  to  be 
said  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  re- 
gularly maintained  and  fairly  attended.  Pro- 
bably few  English  towns  now  are  without  a 
daily  service  in  one  of  the  churches.  But  in 
parishes  where  the  clergyman  is  single  handed, 
it  may  fairly  be  pleaded  for  him  that  he  is 
reasonably  hindered.  When  he  has  once 
begun  he  will  be  unwilling  to  let  it  be  inter- 
rupted on  account  of  indisposition  or  absence 
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from  home,  and  thus  it  threatemt  to  be  a  Btrain 
on  his  health  and  a  restraint  on  his  needful 
recreation.  The  religious  teaching  in  schools 
claims  much  attention,  but  most  of  all  the 
great  increase  of  population  makes  pastoral 
work  much  heavier  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Moreover,  in  religious  families  of  the 
upper  classes  (and  the  poor  cannot  find  time 
to  leave  their  daily  labour)  family  prayers 
have  taken  the  part  of  the  Church  service,  and 
these  have  the  advantage  of  bring^ing  together 
the  whole  household. 

The  following  books  on  Pastoral  Theology 
may  be  recommended :  Blunt's  Duties  of 
the  Parish  Priest,  Evans's  Bishopric  of  Soulsy 
Sandford's  Parochialia^  How's  Pastor  in  Paro- 
chia,  and  A  Manual  of  Pastoral  Visitation. 

Paten,  Patena,  or  Disoiu.— The  plate 
or  vessel  on  which  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  placed,  from  which  it  is  distri- 
buted to  the  communicants. 

Paterines.— The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  but  some  suppose  it  to  come  from 
**pateria,"  which  signifies  in  the  Milanese 
dialect  a  popular  faction,  and  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  clergy  were  so  called  because  of 
their  popularity.  But  the  name  was  also  given 
to  a  branch  of  the  Manichaeans  who  migrated 
from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  in  1046.  They  taught 
that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  condemned 
marriages,  and  set  at  nought  Church  autho- 
rity, lliey  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Pebfbcti  [q.v.J.  and  are  also  identified 
with  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  who  infected 
Langpiedoc  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Pater  Woster.— The  Lord's  Prayer. 
These  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Latin. 

Patriarch. — This  title,  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  was  originally  g^ven  to  all  bishops. 
But,  by  the  fifth  century,  the  titie  had  become 
restricted  to  the  bishops  of  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  cities  of  the  Empire,  who  exercised 
some  jurisdiction  over  the  other  metropolitans 
of  their  district.  The  term  is  first  used  in  this 
confined  sense  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Socrates,  a.d.  440,  and  authoritatively  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  461.  The  Bishops 
of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  the 
heads  of  Churches  of  Apostolic  foundation, 
claimed  the  title  in  a  special  sense ;  but  with 
these  were  generally  associated  the  Bishops 
of  Constantmople  and  Jerusalem,  the  former 
from  the  political,  and  the  latter  from  the 
religious,  importance  of  his  See.  The  powers 
of  the  patriarchs  varied  in  different  parts. 
They  presided  at  the  local  councils,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  also 
of  nominating,  the  metropolitans  and  inferior 
bishops  of  their  province,  and,  in  fact,  exer- 
cised the  supervision  of  their  district  gene- 
rally. 

Patriarchate. — The  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 


Patrioky  St. — The  Apostle  of  Ireloud. 
According  to  St.  Patrick  himself,  who  mai- 
tions  the  fact  in  his  ConfessioHy  he  was  bom  at 
Bonavem  of  Tabemise,  a  locality  which  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  Kilpatrick,  in 
Scotland.  Another  passage  in  the  Ckm/atien 
gives  the  date  as  close  to  the  end  of  the  foarih 
century;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  this,  and  several  writers  ]^aoe 
the  birth  some  years  earlier.  His  father's 
name  was  Calpumius,  and  he  was  a  man  of  good 
family.  His  mother's  name  was  Concb^^ 
who,  tradition  says,  was  a  niece  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  His  parents  were  both  Christians,  and 
took  great  pains  with  the  education  of  their 
boy,  though  at  first  their  efforts  seem  to  have  ' 
been  attended  with  littie  result.  The  country 
at  that  time  was  infested  by  brigands  and 
robbers,  a  gang  of  whom  carried  off  Patrick 
from  his  father's  ground  when  only  sixteen. 
He  was  taken  to  Ireland  and  sold  as  a  slare, 
his  master  obliging  him  to  spend  his  whole 
time,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be.  in 
tending  the  cattle  on  the  mountains.  After 
enduring  terrible  hardships  for  six  months, 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  went 
directiy  to  the  sea  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
back  to  his  native  land.  He  found  a  ship,  bat 
was  not  allowed  to  go  aboard  in  oonseqnence 
of  having  no  money.  He  turned  away  in 
despair;  but,  though  heathens,  the  sailors  took 
pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  free  paEsage^ 
ITiree  days  after  tiiey  landed  him  m  Scot- 
land, but  at  the  extreme  north,  so  that  be 
was  obliged  to  wander  about  for  some  time, 
always  in  danger  of  being  again  taken  pri- 
soner. He  at  last  reached  home,  and  wis  left 
at  peace  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he  had  a 
dream  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  had  beoi 
chosen  as  God's  messenger  for  the  oonverson 
of  Ireland.  His  movements  about  this  time 
are  uncertain,  because  the  different  writers  of 
his  life  do  not  agree  in  many  p(:rticular& 
Some  say  that  he  travelled  a  great  deal  <m 
the  Continent  before  beginning  his  miasJonair 
duties.  His  own  account,  however,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  savB 
that  he  was  ordained  in  SooUand,  and  epciit 
many  years  there  in  retirement  as  the  best 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  his  great  work. 
Probably  this  is  quite  correct.  His  parent* 
and  friends  were  greatly  opposed  to  his  takii^ 
orders,  and  tried  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  dissuade  nim.  Some  urged  that 
he  would  thereby  expose  himself  to  unneces- 
sary dangers  from  tJie  heaUien,  others  that, 
owing  to  faults  committed  in  his  yonth,  he 
was  unworthy  of  such  a  holy  office.  But  he 
remained  true  to  the  vision  he  had  seen, 
believing  that  he  had  a  mission  to  the  Irish 
from  God.  He  found  the  whole  conntiT 
given  up  to  idolatry,  and  immediately  set  him- 
self eamestiy  to  work.  He  was  of  a  fearless 
disposition,  and  used  to  venture  into  ibe  most 
wild  districts.  At  all  the  places  where  be 
stopped  to  preach,  he  left  beliind  conTexts  to 
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carry  on  the  work,  returning  again  afterwards 
to  ordain  clergy  and  eetabliAh  a  Church.  His 
labours  were  crowned  with  greater  success  than 
he  could  have  expected.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever,  entirely  free  from  opposition.  His  most 
notable  opponent  was  a  Prince  of  Wales  named 
Gorotick.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
the  accounts  which  are  extant,  Gorotick  must 
have  invaded  Ireland  and  come  upon  Patrick 
engaged  on  one  of  his  missionary  journeys. 
While  Patrick  was  holding  a  connrmatioD, 
Cknx>tick  attacked  the  congregation,  and  carried 
many  of  them  away  captive. 

Patrick  fixed  lus  See  in  later  years  at 
Armagh,  which  still  ranks  as  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Ireland,  and  he  established  other 
bishoprics  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  also  presided  over  several  councils  which 
met  to  settle  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  edicts  issued  by  him  still  remain 
to  us.  He  died  at  Down  in  Ulster,  at  what 
date  is  uncertain  [492  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived, one],  having  baptised  Uie  Kings  of 
Dublin  and  Munster,  ana  converted  the  whole 
island,  with  the  exception  of  arfew  insignific- 
antpafts,  to  Christianity. 

His  Canfessum,  to  which  wq  have  already 
made  reference,  appears  to  be  unquestionably 
a  genuine  document,  though  there  are  varia- 
tions in  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  throw 
doubt  on  particular  passages.  A  copy  kept  at 
Armagh  claims  to  be  transcribed  itom  the 
originaL  Much  controversy  surrounds  his 
teaching.  Thus,  while  the  Koman  Catholics 
assert  mat  he  was  a  devoted  son  of  their 
Church,  opposing  theologians  strenuously 
deny  this.  The  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  did 
so,  mftiTitftining  that  St.  Patrick  knew  nothing 
of  Papal  authority,  of  Transubstantiation,  or 
of  Worship  of  the  Virgin. 

Patrick.  Stmon,  author  of  many  excel- 
lent works  m  practical  divinity  and  exposi- 
tory theology,  was  bom  at  Gamsborough  in 
1626.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in 
1648.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Hall,  the 
ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1661,  and  be- 
came successively  Vicar  of  Battersea  [1658], 
Rector  of  Covent  Garden  [1662],  Prebendary 
of  Westminster  Abbey  [1672],  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough [1679],  Bishop  of  Chichester  [1689], 
and  of  Ely  [1691].  He  died  in  1707.  The 
writings  which  form  the  foundation  of  Bishop 
Patrick's  fame  are  his  commentaries,  which 
appeared  from  1678-1705.  He  also  wrote 
HMri*9  Ease,  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim^  Expoei" 
turn  of  the  Ten  Ckmntandmenti,  The  Friendly 
Debate,  The  Christian  Sacrifice,  The  Devout 
Christian,  The  Sacraments,  The  Popish  Con' 
trovers^,  eta  He  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
Gambndge  Latitudinarians,  and  as  inclined  to 
Platonism. 

PatrimundaiUI  [from  Pater passus,  "the 
suffering  Father "]. — A  name  given  to  one 
daw  among  the  Monabchians  [q*v.3  who, 


denying  the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God, 
afi&rmed  that  the  Father,  the  one  primary 
Principle,  must  have  suffered  on  the  cross. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  Praxeas,  who 
came,  in  the  second  century,  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  birthplace  of  Monarchianism,  as 
an  antagonist  of  Montanism.  He  went  to 
Rome,  and  induced  the  Roman  Bishop  (either 
Eleutherius  or  Victor)  to  excommunicate  the 
Montanists  of  Asia  Minor.  He  next  went  to 
Carthage,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  against  him.  The  doc- 
trine of  Praxeas  was  one  of  those  infinite 
shades  of  distinction  which  spring  from  the 
contests  in  the  early  Church  on  that  para- 
mount doctrine  of  Christianity — the  nature  of 
Christ  and  His  relation  to  the  primal  and 
paternal  Godhead. 

Patronage.— The  right  to  present  a 
clergyman  to  a  living ;  i.e,  to  nomii^ate  him 
to  f^e  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  institution. 
This  right  was  originally  confined  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  but  in  the  Council  of 
Grange  rA.D.  4411  it  was  enacted  that 
one  who  Duilt  a  murch  might  be  allowed 
the  presentation  to  it,  and  b  v  a  law  of 
Justinian  [a.d.  541]  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  nominating 
the  incumoeats;  provided  always  [1]  that  a 
sufficient  maintenance  were  provided  for  the 
clerk,  [2]  that  the  bishop  approved  of  the 
nominee.  The  system  soon  became  general 
throughout  the  West.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Archbishop  Theodore  [a.d. 
668-90].  Abuses,  as  was  oatural,  gradually 
crept  in.  Churches  were  sometimes  built  as 
a  profitable  speculation,  the  builder  taking 
the  offerings  and  allowing  to  the  incumbent 
a  fixed  income,  while  he  appropriated  the 
surplus  to  his  own  use.  Occasionally  the 
right  of  presentation  was  divided  among 
several  heirs,  which  led  to  a  division  of  the 
living  into  a  like  number  of  parts,  each  held 
by  a  separate  clerk.  Frequently  the  patron 
claimed  the  right  of  introducing  or  ejecting 
a  priest  without  any  reference  to  the  bishop ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  some- 
times unreasonably  refused  to  institute  the 
patron's  nominee.  Against  such  practices, 
n*equent  canons  and  laws  were  directed; 
bishops  were  prohibited  from  consecrating 
churdies  built  for  profit;  the  partition  of 
livings  was  put  a  stop  to ;  the  bishop's  con- 
sent was  made  a  condition  of  induction ;  and 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  withhold  that 
consent  except  for  valid  reasons. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  merely  as  a  trust, 
patronage  came  to  be  considered  as  a  vested 
right,  and  therefore  as  saleable  property, 
which  might  be  sold  either  with  the  estate  or 
as  a  separate  property.  In  England,  the  per- 
petual right  of  presentation  is  called  an 
**  advowson ;"  if  appended  to  an  estate,  it  is 
an  "advowson  appendant;"  if  a  property  by 
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itself,  it  is  an  **  advowson  in  groas.*'  Of  late 
the  abuses  of  patronage  have  oeen  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  Church  Patronage  Bill,  which  may 
cause  very  great  changes.  [Kbfo&mb  of  tub 
Chubch.J 

Patteson,  John  Golbbidob,  D.D. 
[b.  in  London,  April  Ist,  1827 ;  murdered 
Sept.  20th,  1871],  Bishop  of  Melanesia. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  judge,  Sir  John 
Patteson;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  Fellow  in  1860.  After 
holding  a  curacy  in  Devonshire  for  some 
time,  he  went,  in  1865,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
work  under  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  he  was  so 
successful  in  missionary  work  that  in  1861  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  He 
had  great  talent  as  a  linguist,  and  succeeded 
in  reducing  various  languages  which  as  yet 
had  only  been  spoken  into  an  elementary 
form  of  writing.  In  work  he  was  indefatig- 
able, and  in  times  of  sickness  would  nurse 
the  peo^e  himself,  while  his  linguistic  talent 
was  of  immense  help  to  him  in  teaching  and 
understanding  them.  While  crossing  from 
one  of  the  liquids  of  his  diocese  to  another 
his  ship  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and 
himself  killed;  probably  the  ship  was  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  kidnapping  ships  whidi 
had  from  time  to  time  come  to  the  islands  to 
carry  off  slaves  to  Queensland  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

Paul. — The  name  of  five  Popes.  Paul  I. 
757]  is  noticeable  as  living  at  the  time  of  the 
jombard  invasion,  and  as  having  to  play  a 
double  part  between  Desiderius  the  Lombard 
King  and  Pepin  of  France. 

Paul  II.  [1464-71].— A  worldly  Pontiff, 
who,  instead  of  witlistanding  the  mroads  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean,  devoted  him- 
self to  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  excommu- 
nicated rodiebrad.  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
strongest  opponent  of  the  Turk,  for  keeping 
faith  with  the  Utraquists. 

Paul  III.  ^Alexander  Farnbse]  was  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  by  the  wicked  Pope  Alex- 
ander "VT.,  who  held  unhallowed  relations 
with  his  sister.  He  failed  twice  before  he 
succeeded  in  his  attempt  on  the  tiara,  succeed- 
ing Clement  VII.  in  1534.  He  was  a  man  of 
shameless  immorality.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Council  of  Trent  began.  Paul,  who  dreaded 
that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
might  be  employed  adversely  to  himself,  se- 
cretly encouraged  some  acts  of  the  Reformers, 
and  was  willing  to  grant  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
marriage  to  the  clergy,  and  to  make  some 
other  concessions,  but  lacked  the  skill  needful 
for  such  complicated  intrigues,  and  was  quite 
defeated. 

Paul  IV.  [John  Carappa],  one  of  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  the  Kef  ormation, 
succeeded  to  the  popedom  in  1556.  He  had 
previously  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
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the  Inquisition  in  Borne,  with  a  view  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  life  and  of 
determined  will,  and  left  his  mark  upon  the 
whole  future  history  of  the  Papacy. 

Paul  V.  [Camillo  Borohbse].— His  pon- 
tificate [1605-21]  is  marked  by  the  Mohni^ 
controversy,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  against  the  Dominicans.  For  impri- 
soning two  priests,  he  laid  Venice  under  an 
interdict,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  Spain 
to  make  war  upon  the  refractory  State.  Bat 
he  entirely  failed,  and  the  Venetians  defied 
him  successfully,  refusing  to  give  up  the 
prisoners.  This  was  the  kst  P^pal  interdict 
ever  issued.  His  menaces  against  the  English 
throne  were  not  more  successful,  and  a  wofk 
by  Mariana,  written  by  his  command,  in 
favour  of  the  murder  of  tyrannical  kings,  was 
burned  in  Paris  by  the  hangman,  by  order  of 
the  French  Parliament.  To  the  city  of  Rome 
he  was  a  kind  and  useful  ruler. 

Paul  [*.  about  A.D.  230].— The  first  hermit 
In  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  wbicfa 
the  Emperor  Decius  was  carrying  on  against 
the  Christians,  Paul  fled  into  the  desert,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  cave  overshadowed  by  a 
palm-tree,  and  by  the  side  of  a  spring  of 
water.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  uved  for 
ninety  years,  and  to  have  died  at  tiie  age  of 
113.  St.  Antony  visited  him  towards  the 
close  of  his  life;  tradition  says  that  his 
existence  was  manifested  by  a  dream  to  St 
Antony,  who  was  miraculously  guided  to  hit 
cell,  and  was  with  him  till  Paul's  dea^  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  on  Jan,  10th,  but 
his  festival  is  celebrated  on  Jan.  15th. 

Paul  of  Saxnosata  was  a  heretic  who 
succeeded  Demetrius  as  Bishop  of  Antiodi 
in  262.  He  not  only  taught  heretical  doc- 
trines, but  also  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
Sophist,  imitated  the  pomp  of  a  secular  judge, 
and  led  an  impious  and  wicked  li^  A 
circular  was  sent  round  to  the  various 
Churches,  and  in  264  a  Council  aaeembled 
at  Antioch,  and  Paul  promised  to  renounco 
his  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  he  did  not  fulfil 
his  promise,  and  six  years  after,  another 
Council  was  held.  Paul  was  deposed,  and 
Domnus,  son  of  his  predecessor,  Demetrius, 
was  put  in  his  place.  Paul  refused  to  obey 
the  sentence,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  palace  till  272,  when  the  Emperor  Aur&- 
lian  forced  him  to  leave.  Paul  denied  with 
Sabellius  the  distinction  of  the  Three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity;  and  with  Artemcm  taught 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  into 
Christ,  operated  in  Him,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Father.  He  also  held  that  there  w«re 
two  distinct  Persons  in  our  Saviour,  the 
Word  and  Christ,  who,  he  said,  did  d(^ 
exist  before  Mary,  but  was  called  the 
Son  of  God  as  a  reward  for  His  holy  woiksu 
Paul's  followers  were  called  Samosatiam,  or 
Paulinists.    There  were  some  at  the  Council 
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of  Nicsa,  and  eyen  as  late  as  428;  but 
Theodoret  tells  us  that  in  460  they  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

Paul  the  Deacon  [b*  about  720,  d,  about 
800],  son  of  Wamefned,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Lombards.  He  was  secretary 
to  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards,  and 
educated  his  daughter  Adelperga.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Charle- 
magne, and  remained  with  him  for  some  y^u^ 
on  very  intimate  terms.  He  returned  in 
787  to  Monte  Casino,  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
formerly  been  secluded,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  hia  life  to  writing.  He  continued  his 
father's  History  of  the  Lombard*  down  to  "the 
death  of  Luidprand,  in  744,  and  wrote  for  his 
pupil,  Adelperga,  a  history  of  Rome,  called 
Ge*ta  Epiaooporum  Mettensiwn,  He  wrote 
also  a  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  several 
poems,  from  one  of  which,  on  John  the 
^ptiset,  the  names  of  the  not^  in  the  musical 
scale  were  derived  by  Guide  of  Arezzo. 

Panla,  St. — A  disciple  of  St.  Jerome,  a 
Roman  lady  who  was  descended  from  the 
iamilies  of  the  Scipios  and  Gracchi,  and  was 
therefore  of  the  noblest  and  richest  family  in 
Rome.  She  married  Tozotius,  after  whose 
death  she  left  her  children  and  property,  and 
followed  St  Jerome  to  the  Holy  Land.  She 
retired  to  a  cave  at  Bethlehem,  founded  there 
a  monastery,  nunnery,  and  hospital,  and  died 
in  404,  after  spending  her  Ufe  in  voluntary 
poverty  and  devotion.  She  is  commemorated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Jan.  26th. 

Panlicians. — A  heretical  sect  which 
originated  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  uncertain  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name,  whether  from  one  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  (the  second  of  the  name) ;  from  a  Paul  of 
Armenia,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
sect  at  the  bee^inning  of  the  eighth  century ;  or 
from  the  Apc«tle  Paul  himself,  whose  teaching 
they  specially  pretended  to  follow.  There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  their 
doctrines,  some  maintaining  that  they  were 
the  exponents  of  reformed  and  Scriptural 
religion,  and  others  denouncing  them  as 
Manichseans.  Their  opinions,  however,  as 
stated  by  Peter  of  Sicily  and  Photius,  are 
decidedly  heretical.  They  believed  in  two 
Gods — one,  the  Creator  of  this  present  world, 
and  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other,  the 
Good  One,  the  ruler  of  the  world  to  come. 
They  received  the  New  Testament  only, 
attaching  particular  authority  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John.  They  rejected  the  Sacraments,  and 
attacked  the  use  of  images  and  the  growing 
veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
considered  it  allowable  to  attend  catholic 
churches,  and  to  conceal  their  true  views  by 
equivocation  and  deceit. 

The  originator  of  the  sect  appears  to  have 
been  a  certain  Constantine,  a  man  of 
Manichseau   family,   who   lived    about   the 


year  663  at  Mananalis,  a  village  near 
Samosata.  It  happaned  that  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles  came 
into  his  possession,  which  he  diligently 
studied.  His  reading  led  him  to  renounce 
some  of  the  errors  of  his  hereditary  beli^, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  substituting 
others,  and  he  produced  a  system  which, 
though  professedly  in  accordance  with  the 
New  Testament,  was  really  founded  on  a 
Manichflpian  basis.  The  new  doctrines  soon 
gained  converts.  Constantine  settled  at  Ki- 
Dossa,  in  Armenia,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Silvanus.  Here  he  remained  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  until  the  year  684,  when  the 
Emperor,  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
sect,  made  an  attack  upon  it.  The  Emperor's 
officer,  Symeon,  captured  Constantine  and  a 
number  of  his  followers,  and  ranging  the 
latter  in  a  line,  ordered  them  to  stone  their 
leader.  AH  but  one  refused,  but  by  the  hand 
of  that  one — his  adopted  son,  Justus — the 
heresiarch  fell.  The  officer,  Symeon,  however, 
struck  with  their  constancy,  be^an  to  inquire 
into  the  Paulician  doctrines,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  converted,  and  succeeded  Con- 
stantine as  leader  of  the  sect,  imder  the  name 
of  Titus.  About  a.d.  690  the  youth  Justus 
became  uneasy  as  to  the  truth  of  his  religion^ 
and,  failing  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
Symeon,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town.  The  Bishop  informed  the  Em- 
peror,  Justinian  II.,  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect, 
and  the  latter  exerted  himself  for  ite  suppres- 
sion. Justus,  Symeon,  and  many  others  were 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  But 
Paulicianism  was  not  stamped  out.  A  new 
leader  arose  in  the  person  of  the  Armenian 
Paul,  under  whom  it  soon  recovered  its 
strength.  But  after  his  death,  the  sect  grew 
corrupt,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  till  about 
A.D.  801.  It  was  then  reformed  by  the 
exertions  of  Sergius,  who  had  lately  been 
converted  to  Paulicianism,  and  promoted  to 
the  headship  under  the  name  of  Tychicus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Emperors  towards 
the  sect  had  varied.  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
Constantine  Copronvmus  transported  many 
of  them  to  Thrace ;  Nicephorus  granted  them 
toleration ;  Michael  Curopalates  and  Leo  the 
Armenian  fiercely  persecuted  them.  The 
Empress  Theodora  [a.d.  844]  undertook  the 
suppression  of  the  sect,  and  under  her  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  were  killed  in 
various  ways.  Amongst  these  was  the  father 
of  Carbeas,  a  captain  of  the  guard.  Carbeas 
was  so  enraged  at  his  father  s  death,  that  he 
deserted  with  6,000  followers  to  the  Saracens, 
by  whom  he  was  given  the  city  of  Tephrica 
and  other  places.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
other  Paulicians,  and  they  soon  became  strong  . 
enough  to  menace  the  Empire!  With  the 
help  of  the  Saracens,  Carbeas  defeated  Michael; 
the  son  of  the  Empress,  at  Samosata,  and  this 
success  was  followed  up  by  his  son-in-law, 
Chrysocheres,   who  was  able  to  force   the 
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Emperor  Basil  to  beg  for  peace  [a.d.  867]. 
But  a  few  years  after  [a.d.  871]  ChryBocheres 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  one  of  Basil's 
generals,  Tephrica  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  power  of  the  sect  overthrown.  Paul- 
icianism,  however,  was  kept  alive  by  those 
who  had  been  settled  in  Thrace.  From  this 
centre  it  spread  over  Europe,  and  is  heard 
of  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century. 

PanlinilS,  Bishop  of  Nola,  bom  at 
Bordeaux  about  353,  of  noble  parentfi,  from 
whom  he  inherited  gpreat  wealth.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  careless  enjoyment,  was  educated 
by  Ausonius,  and  became  Consul  of  Rome  in 
379.  After  his  consulship  he  travelled,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
8t.  Ambrose,  and  others,  under  whose  in- 
fluence he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion, 
and  was  baptised  by  Delphinus,  Bishop  of 
Bordeaux,  in  391.  Having  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  he  separated 
from  his  wife  Therasia,  sold  his  estate  and 
divided  his  wealth  among  the  poor,  and  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Barcelona  in  393.  He 
went  to  Nola  in  394,  and  in  409,  having  made 
himself  esteemed  and  venerated  for  his  piety 
and  asceticisin,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  that 
place.  He  died  June  22nd,  431.  Paulinus 
left  a  number  of  letters  which  are  valuable 
for  the  descriptions  of  social  life  and  the 
architecture  of  the  time,  and  some  of  his 
poems  have  also  been  preserved. 

PanliniUI,  St. — Paulinus,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  sent  to  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  together  with  Mellitus 
and  Justus,  to  help  St.  Augustine  in  con- 
verting the  people  of  Kent  to  Christianity. 
He  had  laboured  there  for  over  twenty  years, 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  asked  in 
marriage  Ethdburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert. 
It  was  thought  dangerous  to  send  her  away 
from  home  to  a  country  where  she  would  be 
surrounded  by  heathens  on  all  sides  without 
having  some  one  by  her  side  to  protect  her. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  Paulinus  should 
accompany  her,  and  he  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  Before  leaving  the  south  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Justus,  who  was 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  used  all 
the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade  Edwin  to 
become  a  Christian,  but  at  first  without  any 
success.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
629  the  King  called  togeSier  a  meeting  of  the 
Witenagemote  that  all  might  freely  discuss 
the  strange  doctrines  preached  by  Paulinus. 
The  result  was  that  Edwin  was  baptised  at 
York  on  Easter  Day  of  the  same  year,  and 
.  the  heathen  high  priest  was  by  tar  the  most 
zealous  of  that  assembly  in  pulling  down  the 
temples  and  images  T>f  the  idols.  From  that 
time  Paulinus  was  most  successfid  in  his  efforts 
among  the  people  of  the  north,  and  estab- 
lished the  Church  there  on  a  very  firm  basis. 
About  the  year  630,  Pope  Honorius  sent  him  a 


pallium,  and  constituted  the  Bishojp  of  York  the 
metropolitan  of  the  north.  Edwin  was  killed 
in  battle  in  633,  and  his  widow  retired  into  a 
nunnery  on  the  sea-coast  of  Kent.  Paulinas 
would  not  be  separated  from  her,  so  reagned 
the  See  of  York,  and  soon  after,  when  Hocbecter 
fell  vacant,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  thit 
diocese.    He  died  in  644. 

Pitnlists. — A  name  given  to  "  Hie  Con- 
gregation of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St 
Paul  the  Apostle,"  founded  at  New  York  in 
1858  by  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker.  The  firet 
members  of  the  order  had  been  Rxdemptobibts 
[q.vj,  but  requested  to  be  released  from  their 
fourfold  vows  in  order  to  carry  on  mission- 
work  in  America.  The  head  of  the  Order  is 
Superior-General,  but  the  rules  are  made  by 
a  general  council  of  members,  who  are  bound 
together  by  voluntarj'  agreement. 

PanllUI,  Hbimbich  RinniirARD  Goitlob 
[b.  1761,  d.  1851]. — An  eminent  rationalistic 
theologian  of  Germany.  He  was  bom  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  studied  at  Tilbingen. 
where  he  graduated  in  1 784.  By  the  libendity 
of  the  Ba^n  de  Palm,  he  travelled  in  Fran- 
conia  and  Saxony  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
education,  and  then  went  to  Gottingen  to 
study  Oriental  languages,  which  he  after^ 
waros  continued  in  London  and  Paris.  In 
1789  he  was  made  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  in  explaining  the  Old  and 
New  T^tament  in  a  philological-historical 
manner,  which  he  published  as  A  Fhiloloficai 
Key  to  the  Fsalme  [17911,  and  Philolofieal 
ICey  to  Isaiah  [1793],  and  his  Critical  amd 
Historical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
[1800-4].  In  1793  he  had  been  made  Pro- 
lessor  of  Theology,  but  in  1803  his  health 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jena,  and  he  took  the 
Chair  of  llieolo^y  at  Wurzburg ;  when  that 
Chair  was  abolished,  he  led  a  roving  Hfe, 
going  in  1808  to  Bamberg,  the  following  year 
to  Niimberg,  and  in  1811  to  Ausbach.  That 
year  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Exegesis 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Heidelberg,  and 
here  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1819  he 
started  a  political  and  historical  periodical 
called  Sophronizon,  in  which  he  wrote  essays 
on  passing  events  of  importance.  He  was  a 
mort  voluminous  writer,  and  few  men  have 
exercised  a  wider  influence  on  religious 
opinion  in  Germany.  His  teaching  was 
purely  rationalistic;  his  criticisms  on  the 
Bible  show  a  profound  conviction  that  every- 
thing supernatural  in  it  was  either  ^buloos 
or  to  be  accoimted  for  by  natural  causes,  and 
that  the  only  true  criticism  was  to  try  to 
prove  this.  He  acknowledged  the  miraculous 
feature  of  Christ's  moral  character,  but  His 
miracles  he  said  only  appeared  to  be  miraculous 
because  all  the  circumstances  attending  them 
had  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  His 
rationalistic  views  did  not  chan^  with  age. 
they  remained  as  they  were  in  1790,  and  be 
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lived  to  see  them  feu:  outstripped  by  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  Among^  his 
many  works  we  may  mention  his  ^mini*' 
eenecM  [1791-6],  ColUetion  ofWoncUrfulJoumey 
in  the  East  [1792-1803],  Life  of  Jesus  as  a 
Basis  for-  a  Ristwry  of  Early  Christianity 
[1828],  Commentary  on  the  Three  First  Gospels 
[1830-31  and  Sketches  of  the  History  of  my 
Life  on  Looking  Back  for  Fifty  Years  [1 839].  In 
1844  he  retired  from  his  post  with  a  pension. 

Paz. — A  metal  plate,  engraved  with  a 
crucifix,  given  to  the  people  to  kiss  at  the 
celebratioa  of  Mass.  Owing  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  **  kiss  of  peace,"  the  Pax  was 
introduced  about  the  thirteenth  century  in- 
stead of  the  mutual  salutation. 

Paz  ▼obifl  ["  Peace  be  with  you  "].— The 
ancient  salutation  of  the  minister  to  the 
people,  the  latter  answering,  *<  And  with  thy 
spirit.*'  The  use  of  the  mutual  salutation 
oates  from  primitive  times,  and  is  referred  to 
by  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine.  It 
was  used  [1]  by  the  bishop  on  entering  the 
church;  [2j  by  the  reader  on  commencing 
the  lessons ;  [3J  by  the  preachei*  before  and 
after  his  sermon ;  [4]  by  the  celebrant  before 
consecrating  the  elements ;  [5]  by  the  deacon 
on  dismissing  the  congregation.  The  third 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  its  use  by  the 
reader,  and  restricted  it  to  the  clergy  proper. 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  salutation  has 
taken  the  form  of  **  The  Lord  be  with  you.", 

Pearce,  Zachast  [b.  in  London,  1690 ;  d, 
at  Little  Ealing,  1774],  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  thence  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
classical  scholar.  He  took  orders  in  1716,  and 
became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
through  whose  interest  he  was  preferred  suc- 
cessiTely  to  the  livings  of  Stapleford  Abbot's, 
in  Essex ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  London,  and  St. 
Martin' s-in-the-Fields.  In  1739  Pearce  be- 
came Dean  of  Winchester;  in  1748,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1756,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Dean  of  Westminster.  He  resigned  the 
deanery  later  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to 
literary  work.  His  publications  were  nume- 
rous, and  included  a  commentary,  with  notes, 
on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  together  with  a  new  translation  of 
St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
first  published  in  1777 ;  an  edition  of  Cicero, 
De  Chratore^  and  of  Longinus ;  a  review  of  the 
text  of  Faradise  Lost,  and  The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Vindicated,  He  is  buried  in  Bromley  Church, 
Kent,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
con^e  established  there  for  the  widows  of  the 
clergy.  The  inscription  on  his  grave,  written 
by  himself,  is  characteristic  of  the  calm  self- 
complacency  of  his  life.  It  states  that  **  he 
resigned  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
diea  in  the  comfortable  hope  of  (what  had  been 
his  chief  object  in  life)  being  promoted  to  a 
happier  sphere  hereafter."  Dean  Stanley  re- 
lates that  he  would  have  been  persuaded  into 


the  removal  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole. 

Pearson,  John  [b,  at  Snoring,  in  Nor- 
folk,  Feb.  12th,  1612;  d,  at  Chester,  July 
16th,  1686]. — One  of  the  most  important  theo- 
logians of  the  English  Church.  After  being 
educated  at  Eton  he  was  admitted  to  Kiug's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  Fellow,  and  became  Prebendary  of  Sarum 
in  1639,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord-Keeper 
Finch  in  the  foUovring  year.  His  re- 
putation for  learning  and  eloquence  was 
so  great  that  he  received  successively  ap- 
pointments as  Incumbent  of  Torrington; 
Preacher  at  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap ;  Rector 
of  St.  Christopher's,  in  London ;  Prebendary 
of  Ely;  Archdeacon  of  Surrey;  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  finally.  Bishop 
of  Chester,  in  1672.  Buxnet  declared  that 
Pearson  was  the  greatest  divine  of  his  age, 
and  Dr.  Bentley  said  of  him,  that  his  *'  very 
dross  is  g^ld."  His  chief  work  is  his  Bx- 
position  of  the  Creed,  remarkable  for  the  ortho- 
doxy and  moderation  of  its  doctrines ;  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  first  delivered  as  a  series  of 
lectures  in  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap.  It  is 
still  a  standard  work  of  English  thec^ogy. 
He  also  wrote  Vindicia  Epistolarum  8,  lynatii, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  best  work 
on  the  Ignatian  epistles;  Annates  Faulini, 
and  other  minor  theologic»il  works.  He  was 
present  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  assisted 
in  the  final  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

PeckhaiA^  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reig^  of  Edward  I.  Educated  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the  post  of 
Auditor  of  the  Rota,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Here 
he  set  himself  to  reform  abuses,  and  at- 
tempted to  restore  primitive  discipline.  Dr. 
Jessop  gives  some  interesting  proofs  of  his 
zeal  in  the  account  of  his  Visitation  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich.    He  died  in  1291. 

Peculiar  People.— A  sect,  chiefly  found 
in  Kent,  who  have  created  much  stir  of  late 
years  by  refusing  to  use  medicine,  or  to  adopt 
any  natural  means  for  recovery  from  sickness, 
placing  their  dependence  enturely  on  prayer. 
Not  long  since,  in  consequence  of  a  death 
which,  according  to  medical  evidence,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  treatment,  the  per- 
sons responsible,  who  defended  themselves  on 
the  ground  here  described,  were  convicted  of 
manslaughter. 

Pecnliani. — Churches  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 
They  are: — [1]  royal  peculiars,  e.g.  the 
sovereign's  free  chapels,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sovereign;  [2]  archbishop's, 
bishop's,  dean*s,  chapter's  peculiars,  etc.; 
and,  formerly,  [3]  peculiars  of  monasteries. 
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Pedttrecti  [*'feet  erect"]. — A  name  of 
the  EimomianB,  an  Arian  sect,  followers  of 
Eunomius,  a  disciple  of  Arius.  Their  bapt- 
ismal rites  were  remarkable.  They  baptised 
by  dipping  the  body  as  fur  as  the  breast,  with 
the  head  downwards  and  feet  erect.  Hence 
their  name. 

Pnlftgianitrai — Towards  the  dose  of 
the  fourth  century  the  heresy  of  Pelagianism 
took  its  rise  in  the  Church  of  Britain. 
Pela^us  [b,  about  380,  d,  about  450]— the 
classic  form  of  his  British  name  of  Morgan — 
was  a  priest  of  some  learning,  much  of  whose 
later  life  was  spent  at  Rome,  until  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alario  and  his  Gk>ths,  when  he 
went  to  Carthage  for  a  time,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem.  The  substance  of  his  heresy  was 
the  denial  of  original  sin.  He  believed  and 
taught  that  none  but  Adam  himself  received 
any  damage  from  his  sin ;  that  we  are  bom 
as  holy  as  Adam  was  before  his  fall;  and 
that  we  can  live  a  holy  life  by  the  mere 
power  of  our  own  determination  to  do  so, 
without  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace  from 
God.  The  great  St.  Auoustinb  [not  the 
English  missionary,  but  the  still  greater 
Bishop  of  Hijppo,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Africa  which  is  now  called  Algeria^  was  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  heresy,  which  seems 
only  to  have  reached  Britain — though  invented 
by  a  native  of  the  country— after  it  had  been 
known  for  some  years  in  Palestine  and  Africa. 
When  it  did  arrive,  the  orthodox  party  in 
the  British  Church  applied  to  the  Church 
of  France — not  to  the  Church  of  Borne — for 
some  persons  of  learning  and  discretion  who 
might  come  across  the  Channel  and  assist  in 
combating  the  heresy.  Gtormanus  and  Lupus, 
Bishops  of  Auxerre  and  Troyes,  were  sent 
)ver  for  the  purpose;  and  a  conference  was 
held  between  them  and  the  Pelagians  at  St 
Albans,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude. 
St.  Qbrman,  by  his  arguments  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  i^rwards  brought  the  greater 
part  of  his  hearers  back  to  the  orthodox  side. 

PalaffilUI,  Popes. — ^There  have  been  two 
Popes  of  this  name.  The  first  [665-560] 
was  seriously  compromised  by  taking  part  in 
the  Monophysite  controversy,  and  supporting 
the  Empress  Theodora  in  her  defence  of  it. 
He  had  been  the  main  adviser  of  his  prede- 
cessor Vigilius,  but  on  being  appointed  his 
successor  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the 
charge  of  heresy.  But  his  success  was  very 
partial.     [See  Amman's  Lai,  Christ,  i.  324.] 

The  second  lived  in  the  miserable  days 
of  the  Lombard  invasion.  He  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  Monophysite  strifes,  but  little 
heed  was  paid  to  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Gregory  the  Great. 

Pelliooia,  Alexius.  AvRiLnrs  [b.  1744], 
was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  appears  to  have 
spent  all  his  life  there.  For  many  years  he 
was  Public  Teacher  of  Ethics  andArchsBology 


in  the  university,  and  also  Liturgical  Vto- 
fessor  in  that  congregation  of  presbytos 
which  was  called  the  **  Conferenza.''  Finding 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  need  of  a 
handy  compendium  of  his  subjects,  he  resolTed 
on  writing  one  for  the  young  ecclesiastics 
who  sat  under  him,  and  wrote  his  iWi<y  «f 
the  ChrittUm  Chureh~-<me  of  the  most  com- 
plete, comprehensive,  and  candid  works  ever 
produced  upon  ecclesiastical  archsDology.  It 
IS  more  comprehensive  than  Bingham'c, 
because  the  latter  only  deals  with  andent 
times,  whereas  Pelliccia  devoted  himself  to  tiie 
gigantic  task  of  giving  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  ancient,  medisBval,  and  modern 
Church  up  to  the  date  of  publication,  viz. 
1777.  His  work  is  divided  into  six  books, 
treating  of  the  Government  and  Ministers  of 
the  Church,  of  Holy  Places,  of  Oblations  and 
Benedictions,  of  the  Kalendar  and  Holy 
Days,  of  the  Judicial  Functions  of  the*Churdi, 
ana  of  the  Offices  for  Marriages  and  Funerals. 
Not  the  least  value  of  this  writer  is  his  can- 
spicuous  fairness.  His  sympathies  are  with 
^e  whole  Catholic  Chuit^,  with  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  as  with  the  Roman ;  and  as  be 
seldom  claims  for  any  distinctly  Boman  uss^ 
a  greater  antiquity  than  history  warrants, 
the  book  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
authority  by  German  scholars  oi  all  opinicos, 
and  has  recently  been  translated  into  Engli^ 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  BeUett 

Pananee. — In  the  primitiye  Church  those 
who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism  were  subjected 
to  rigid  discipline.  Before  the^  ooold  receive 
absolution — contrition,  confession  and  satis- 
faction were  necessary.  To  this  end  penitents 
were  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  wett 
the  '*  mourners  "  [JletUei]^  whose  station  was  in 
the  church  porch,  where  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  faithful  as  they  went  in, 
begging  their  prayers  on  their  behalf.  Whfn 
admitt^  into  the  second  class  they  wse 
termed  the  **  hearers **  [tmditntM'l,  and  were  pw- 
mitted  to  enter  the  church  and  hear  the 
lessons  and  the  sermon,  but  not  to  join  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church.  The  third  sta^  was 
reached  when  the  privilege  of  remaining  to 
join  in  the  prayers  offered  on  their  behalf, 
and  to  receive  the  bishop's  blessing,  was 
granted.  They  werethen  called  the ''kneelers*' 
Igenujleetentes'},  or  "  prostrators'T«»A»<r«<t],  and 
their  place  in  church  was  in  the  nave,  near 
the  amboH  or  reading-desk.  Lastly,  they  be- 
came "  oo-standers  *  [comistmUs],  allowed  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  enjoyed  the 
full  privileges  of  Church  membership,  after  the 
former  orders  of  p^itents  and  the  catechu* 
mens  had  been  dismissed,  to  join  in  the 
common  prayers  and  to  see  the  obktiim 
offered.  Not  till  they  had  been  released 
from  this  fourth  stage  were  they  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  time 
for  passing  through  the  different  classes  of 
penitents   varied    in    accordance    with   the 
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gravity  of  the  offence  committed,  sometimes 
lasting  many  years. 

Several  canons,  regulating  matters  of  detail, 
were  passed  during  the  fourth  century,  but  no 
<^iange  of  importance  was  introduced  till  Leo 
the  (ireat  [461-8]  allowed  penance  to  be  per- 
formed in  priyate,  stating  that  confession  to 
God  and  the  priest  was  sufficient.  After  a 
time  penitents  were  frequently  sent  on  pil- 
grimages, loaded  with  chains,  or  metal  rings 
which  ate  into  the  flesh ;  but  at  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  855,  Alfred  the  Great  obtained  from 
Benedict  III.  the  privilege  of  exemption  for 
Englishmen  from  such  penances.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  custom  of 
commutation  of  penance  and  vicarious  per- 
formance sprang  up.  The  rich  were  allowed 
to  compound  for  their  offences  by  giving  ahns 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  redemption 
of  slaves,  or  the  performance  of  masses; 
while  the  poor  substituted  for  penance  the 
recitation  of  Psalms,  visiting  the  sick,  or 
burying  the  dead.  This  was  tiie  introduction 
of  the  principle  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
reprehensible  sale  of  **  indulgences,"  or  ex- 
emptions from  penance. 

Clergy  did  not  perform  public  penance,  but 
were  degpraded ;  and  no  one  who  had  under- 
gone public  penance  oould  afterwards  be  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders. 

Penance  is  retained  in  the  Church  of  Bome, 
and  ranks  as  a  Sacrament.  It  is  not  now 
practised  in  the  Anglican  Church,  though 
the  preface  to  the  Commination  Service  says 
that  the  restoration  of  this  "  godly  discipline  " 
'*  is  much  to  be  wished.'* 

Penztential  Books  were  drawn  up  to 
regulate  penance  and  its  commutation.  The 
earliest  Imown  was  the  work  of  John,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  That  of  Theo<lore,  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbury,  introduced  the  syntem  into  the 
Western  Church.  These  books  were  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Ch&lons  in  813,  but 
afterwards  approved,  and  even  considered 
essential  to  the  library  of  a  parish  priest. 

Penitontial  Psalms.  —  The  name 
given  to  those  Psalms  which  mourn  the  guilt 
of  sin  and  appeal  to  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God.  These  are  seven  in  number: — vi., 
xxjdi.,  xxxviii.,  H.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxliii. 
These  have  for  many  ages  been  used  in  the 
Western  Churches  in  token  of  special  humili- 
ation, and  are  appointed  in  our  Church  for 
Ash  Wednesday.  They  are  said  in  the 
Koman  Church  on  Fridays  in  Lent,  after 
ioitdSf  according  to  an  order  given  by  Pius  V. 
There  is  no  order  for  them  in  the  private  reci- 
tation of  the  breviqry,  but  those  who  do  recite 
them  gain  an  indulgence  of  fifty  days.  Cassi- 
odorus  g^ves  a  mystical  reason  for  the  number 
seven,  viz.  that  sin  is  remitted  by  baptism, 
mart3rrdom,  alms,  forgiving  or  converting 
others,  abundance  of  charity,  and  penance. 
BsL.— 26* 


PenitentiaKy. — ^A  House  of  Mercy,  or 
home  and  place  ot  discipline,  for  females  who 
have  given  way  to  sins  of  impurity. 

Hiittory. — In  1272  Bernard,  of  Marseilles, 
induced  several  who  were  leading  impure 
lives  to  give  up  their  evil  ways,  and  to  hve 
together  under  rule,  calling  themselves  Peni- 
tents of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

1492. — Tifferen  converted  many  prostitutes, 
and  formed  the  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  at  Paris.     [Penitents,   Orders 

OF.  J 

1641. — Eudes  induced  some  ladies  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
fallen,  and  from  these  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  were  formed. 

1758. — The  Magdalen  Hospital  in  London 
was  founded. 

1807.— The  London  Female  Penitentiary^ 

1849. — Clewer  House  of  Mercy. 

1851. — The  Church  Penitentiary  Association 
was  formed  by  Bishop  Armstrong.  This  has 
now  houses  in  connection  with  it  containing 
1,100  penitents. 

1864. — The  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary, 
Highgate,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield. 

How  SupporUd. — By  voluntary'-  contribu- 
tions and  by  the  work  of  the  penitents,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital, 
8treatham,  which  has  an  endowment  of  £3,500 
per  annum.  Contributions  are  gladly  re- 
ceived at  any  of  the  Penitentiaries. 

Mow  Managed, — By  a  council,  warden  or 
chaplain,  and  self -devoted  women,  i.e.  women 
not  receiving  a  stipend:  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  being  Visitor.  In  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  the  matrons  are  paid.  As  the  great 
object  is  to  bring  the  women  to  penitence,  and 
to  build  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  a 
warden  or  chaplain  is  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  religious  instruction,  and  to  con- 
duct the  chapel  serWces.  A  chapel  is  necessary 
in  every  Penitentiary. 

Admi99%on,—^y  application  to  the  warden 
or  lady -in -charge.  The  penitent  before 
admission  must  be  free  from  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  and  likely  to  earn  her 
hving  after  hor  course  of  training. 

Training, — The  penitents  are  generally  de- 
tained two  years.  In  some  cases  a  longer 
period  is  necessary.  At  first,  owing  to  weak 
health  and  idle  habits  contracted,  they  can  do 
very  little  work ;  but  gradually,  according  to 
conduct  and  health,  they  are  taught  needle- 
work, laundry-work,  and  housework.  One 
object  being  to  form  regular  habits  in  the 
girls,  everything  is  done  according  to  a 
fixed  time-table.  On  entering,  the  girl  is 
supplied  with  clothes  belonging  to  the  Pcmi- 
tentiary,  the  colour  of  the  dress  worn  varj'ing 
according  to  the  progress  made  in  the  house. 
When  ready  for  service  or  other  employment 
a  suitable  outfit  is  provided.  The  girls, 
after  leaving,  can  always  find  a  friend  in  the 
warden  or  in  the  ladies  at  the  Penitentiary. 
It  is  found  that  on  an  average  74  per  cent. 
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of  those  who  finish  their  ooone  of  training 
are  permanently  reclaimed. 

Penitentiary  Priests  were  early 
established  ifi  some  of  the  Churches  of  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  lapsed  and  giving  them  instruction. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  Nectorius  of 
Constantinople  in  a.o.  391.  Though  not 
established  m  the  Western  Church  in  early 
times,  it  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  a.d.  1215, 
enjoins  the  appointment  of  a  penitentiary  in 
every  diocese. 

Penitents.    [Pknakcb.] 

Penitents,  Orders  of. — A  name  applied 
to  certain  frat^nities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
who  profess  to  do  public  pemince  at  certain 
times  in  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  religious  brotherhoods  by  tne  shape  and 
colour  of  their  dress.  The  White  Penitents, 
the  most  ancient  order  of  this  class,  were 
instituted  about  1260  by  a  friar  of  Perugia, 
who  proclaiijded  that  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  city,  and  could  only  be 
appeased  by  a  general  repentance.  His 
auditors  clothed  iSemselves  in  sackcloth  and 
went  round  the  city  in  procession,  chastising 
themselves  with  whips  to  expiate  their  sins. 
The  Order  of  Black  Penitents  was  instituted 
in  1488  by  some  Florentines  for  the  purpose  of 
tending  criminals  during  imprisonment  and 
before  their  death,  and  giving  them  decent 
burial,  ai^d  also  of  burying  all  who  were  found 
dead  in  the  streets.  There  are  other  orders 
of  penitents  distingpiished  by  different  colours, 
though  in  rules  they  follow  one  or  other  of 
the  orders  alresuiy  mentioned. 

The  name  has  also  been  g^yen  to  orders 
established  for  penitent  women,  as : — 

Bmitenti  of  8t.  Magdalen. — ^An  order  estab- 
lished in  1272  by  Bernard,  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles.    [See  Penitbntiaribs.] 

P»nitent9  of  St.  MagdaUn,  Congregation  of 
at  Paris,  owed  its  origin  to  the  preaching  of  a 
Franciscan,  about  1492.  Charles  VIII.  gave 
a  palace  for  the  use  of  this  order,  but  it  was 
removed  to  St.  George's  Chapel  in  1672.  It 
was  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  fallen,  but  afterwutU  became 
simply  a  nunnery. 

Fmitenta  of  the  Name  of  Jeetts. — ^A  congrega- 
tion of  women  at  Seville,  founded  in  1550. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts— one  for  nuns, 
another  for  novices,  and  a  third  for  those  who 
are  under  correction. 

Fenitentt  of  Orvieto. — An  order  of  nuns 
instituted  by  Antonio  Simoncelli,  and  erected 
in  1662  into  a  n^onastery  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  had  led  a  sinful  life,  and  wished  to 
ievote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

Penn,  William  [b.  in  London,  Oct.  14th, 
1644 ;  d.  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  July  30th, 
1718],  son  of  Sir  William  Penn»  the 
Admiral ;  a  celebrated  Quaker.    He  went  to 


Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  there  con- 
verted to  Quakerism  by  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe,  which  took  such  a  hold  apon 
his  mind  that  he  and  some  fellow-ftudaits 
were  accustomed  to  hold  prayer-meetiiigs  to- 
gether, and  attempted  to  prevent  the  weaiiag 
of  surplices  in  the  University  by  tearing  them 
away  from  the  students.  For  this  they  were 
expelled,  and  Penn  was  sent  by  his  £iUier,  in 
1662,  to  France,  and  studied  at  Puis  and 
Saumur,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Turin  for  a 
short  time.  He  returned  to  England  in  1664, 
and  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  bat 
was  despatched  to  Ireland  two  years  later  to 
manage  his  father's  estates  in  Uie  ooonty  of 
Cork.  His  Quakerish  tendencies  were  here 
strongly  developed,  and  he  quarrelled  with 
his  father  because  the  latter  desired  him  to 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  presoice  of  royal^, 
which  Penn  persistenUy  refused  to  do.  In 
1668  he  published  The  Sandy  Fomittiem 
Shaken^  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  usually  received,  and  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  was  released 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  York; 
but  was  again  arrested  in  1670  for  breach  of 
the  Conventicle  Act,  and  sent  to  Newgate  for 
six  months.  TTia  father  had  died  leaving  him 
a  large  annuity,  with  which  he  visited  Holland 
and  Germany  in  the  cause  of  Quakerism,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  g^rant  from  the  Crown 
of  land  in  America  on  which  to  found  a 
Quaker  settlement.  He  and  his  friends 
started  in  August,  1682,  'and  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware,  was  founded, 
of  which  they  immediately  set  to  work  to 
build  the  capital,  Philadelphia.  The  form  of 
government,  which  had  been  framed  in  Eng- 
land, was  accepted  by  the  freemen  of  the 
province,  and  a  bond  of  friendship  establkhed 
with  the  natives,  which  was  in  no  way  broken 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  The  colony 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  prosperi^,  and  during 
the  two  years  after  it  was  estabHshed  about 
fifty  ships  arrived,  bringing  "Rnglish,  Dutch, 
and  German  emigrants.  Fenn  returned  to 
England  in  1684,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chfio-les  II.,  became  very  intimate  with  James 
II. ,  insomuch  that  he  was  suspected  of  Romish 
tendencies,  and  on  several  occasions  arrested; 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  King,  and 
forced  to  hve  in  retirement.  He  made  a 
second  expedition  to  Pennsylvania  with  the 
intention  of  changing  the  proprietary  govern- 
ments to  regal  ones,  but  abandoned  tike  design 
and  returned  to  England,  much  encumbend 
with  debt;  he  spent  his  last  years  at  Bas- 
combe. 

Pennaforte,  Raymond  db,  Chaplam  to 
Gregory  IX.,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  at  tiw 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Arragon.  He  studied  at 
Barcelona   and   Bologna,   and   entered  the 
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I>oinmicaiL  Order,  of  which,  in  1238,  he  was 
made  (General ;  but  resigned  the  office  after- 
waidfl  in  order  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
Moors  and  Jews.  He  became  Confessor  to 
Pope  Gregory  in  1230,  at  whose  orders  he 
drew  up  the  sizth  collection  of  Decretals. 
He  alflo  wrote  Summa  Casuttm  Fenitentiay 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1603.  He 
died  in  1275,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
aement  Vni. 

Pennefttther,  Rbt.  W.    [Mildmay.] 

Pesiryy  John  [d.  at  Gefnbrith,  in  Breck- 
nockshire, Wales,  m  1569]. — He  was  educated 
as  a  Boman  Gatiiolic,but  during  the  years 
which  he  spent  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently 
at  Oxford,  he  adopted  Puritan  views,  and  took 
the  deg^ree  of  MA.  At  Oxford  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  but  got  himself  into  trouble  with 
the  bishops  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat 
unorthodox  nature  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  a  plea  which 
he  published  for  the  preaching  of  the  Oospel 
in  Wales.  In  1588  he  published  Tarious 
tracts,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the 
first  book  written  by  <*  Martin  Marprelate." 
[Marprri^tb  Controvbbsy.]  The  author 
was  supposed  to  be  Penry  himself,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  only  the  publidier,  and 
that  the  author  was  Henry  Barlowe ;  but  so 
much  suspicion  attached  to  him  that,  in  1 589, 
he  fled  to  Scotland,  and  did  not  return  for 
three  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  a 
Separatist,  and  as  this  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  the  Church,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  March,  1593.  He 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  though 
there  was  no  evidence  forthcoming  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  '*  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  '*  book,  passages  in  his  diary  were  so 
distorted  as  to  look  like  proofs,  and  he  was 
hanged  at  St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  London, 
May  29th,  1593. 

Pentecost. — Among  ancient  Christian 
writers  the  term  signifies  sometimes  the  whole 
time  between  the  Easter  and  the  Whitsun 
Festivals,  and  sometimes  the  latter  festival 
alone.  The  whole  period  of  fifty  days,  being 
kept  in  honour  and  memory  of  the  Saviour*s 
Besurrection,  was^  a  time  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary joy,  and  it  was  a  custom  of  very 
general  observance  to  worship  standing,  in- 
stead of  kneeling,  during  the  whole  of  this 
space,  to  mark  its  joyful  character.  At  a 
later  period  the  Fast  of  ihQ  Rogation  Days  was 
introauced,  modifying  the  ancient  custom  in 
the  Church  of  excluding  fasting  from  this 
season.    [Whitsuntide.] 

PenteCOStals. — Oblations  made  to  a 
cathedral,  at  Whitsuntide,  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  diocese. 

Peramlralation  of  PariBhes,  or 
Boatiiig^  the  Boiincb|.  is  a  custom,  still 
surviving  in  some  parts  of  England*  of  making 
a  formal  progress  round  the  Doundary  of  the 


parish  during  Bo|;ation  week.  [Rogation.] 
The  practice  is  derived  from  the  annual  proces- 
sions at  this  season,  originated  by  Mamertus, 
Bishop  of  Vienne  [a-d.  460],  for  the  purpose 
of  imploring  God^s  blessing  on  the  fre^y- 
sown  seed.  At  the  Beformation  all  religious 
processions  were  abolished  except  these,  an 
injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  providing 
**  that  the  parishioners  shall,  once  in  a  year, 
at  the  time  accustomed,  with  the  curate  and 
the  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walks 
about  the  parishes,  as  they  were  accustomed, 
and  at  their  return  to  the  church  make  their 
common  prayers."  No  service  was,  how- 
ever, appointed,  but  it  was  enjoined  tiiat 
«the  curate  ...  at  certain  convenient 
places,  shall  admonish  the  people  to  give 
thanks  to  Gh)d,  in  the  beholding  of  Cknl^s 
benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of 
his  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
the  saying  of  Psalm  civ.,  Bentdic  anima 
mea.  At  which  time  also  the  same  minister 
shall  inculcate  this  and  such  like  sentences  : — 
Cursed  be  he  that  translateth  the  bounds  and 
doles  of  his  neighbour,  or  such  other  order  of 
prayer  as  shall  be  hereafter  appointed." 

Perfect. — A  term  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  those  who  had  received  full  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Converts  were  called  "imper- 
fect " ;  catechumens  of  some  standing  became 
"  more  perfect " ;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
probation  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the  "perfect." 

Perfect!  or  Boni  Eomines.— This 
was  a  name  given  to  several  monastic  orders, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Thus 
an  order  founded  in  the  eleventh  ceiitury, 
at  Vincennes,  transferred  in  1584  to  the 
Minims ;  several  Portuguese  houses  who  sent 
missionaries  to  India  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
an  English  order  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
all  bore  this  name.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  stricter  Catharists  assumed  the 
name  of  Perfecti.  They  held  the  Manichsean 
doctrines,  and  resembled  the  Patekinbs  [q.v.]. 
A  Council  was  held  at  Lombez,  iii  southern 
France,  in  1165,  to  condenm  the  Perfecti. 

PerfectiomstB.  —  Those  who  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  actual  perfection 
in  this  life.  There  are  four  classes  of  Per- 
fectionists:— [1]  The  Roman  Catholics,- who 
teach  that  a  man  may,  by  obedience,  become 
free  from  ajl  mortal  sin,  though  still  subject 
to  fall  into  venial  sin;  and  even  this  ten- 
dency may  be  done  away  through  the  special 
favour  of  God.  [2]  The  Wesleyan  Anninians, 
who  teach  Christian  perfection,  namely,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  faith  and  love, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  though  the  in- 
firmity of  the  body  prevents  it  from  being 
absolute  in  the  eyes  of  men.  [31  Many 
Quakers,  who  say  that  in  souls  justified  by 
God  **  the.  body  of  death  and  sin  comes  to  be 
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crucified  and  remoyed,  and  their  hearts 
united  and  subjected  unto  the  truth,  so  as 
not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,  but  to  be  free  from  actual 
sinning  and  transgressing  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  in  that  respect  perfect."  Yet  this  theory 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  attaining 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  nor  of 
falling  away  from  a  state  of  grace.  [4]  The 
Oberlin  school  of  theology,  who  say  that 
perfection  is  to  be  reached  by  a  life  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  possibility  of  sin,  since  virtue  and  sin 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  soul  at  the  same 
time.  The  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  abso- 
lutely reject  the  theory  of  Perfectionism. 

The  name  "Perfectionist"  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modem  sect  established  in 
North  America  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
in  1846.  Noyes  was  an  independent 
preacher  in  New  Haven,  who  gave  out  that 
he  discovered  from  St.  PauPs  Epistles  that 
all  Christian  religions  were  wrong,  so  started 
a  new  Church,  There  are  now  three  settle- 
ments of  this  sect,  the  largest  at  Oneida 
Creek,  wl\ere  he  first  preached,  and  two 
smaller  ones  at  Brooklyn  and  Wallingford. 
The  views  of  this  sect  are,  that  all  men  are 
wholly  good  or  wholly  evil,  and  that  all 
actions  are  wholly  righteous  or  wholly 
wicked.  They  hold  tlmt  they  themselves 
are  sinless,  and  are  reconciled  to  God,  that 
man  and  woman  are  entirely  equal,  and  that 
all  goods  are  common.  As  they  are  "per- 
fect, *  and  can  commit  no  sin,  no  positive 
religion  is  ndedful  for  them,  and  their  church 
has  been  described  as  "  a  chapel,  a  theatre,  a 
concert-room,  a  casino,  a  working-place,  all 
in  one,  being  supplied  with  benches,  lounging 
chairs,  work-tables,  a  reading  desk,  a  stage, 
a  gallery,  and  a  pianoforte."  The  system  of 
"free  love,"  or  "complex  marriages,"  has 
been  established,  which  has  led  to  an  abolition 
of  monogamy  and  the  marriage  bond.  The 
sect  is  also  known  as  the  "  Bible  Communists  " 
and  "  Free  Lovers,"  and  is  in  many  pointa 
similar  to  the  PamcErrBS  [q.y.]* 

Pericopa. — Portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appomted  to  be  read  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
Some  say  that  the  selection  was  made  as  early 
as  Apostolic  times,  while  others  fix  the  time 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  some  even  as  late 
as  the  eighth  century.  The  custom  corre- 
sponds with  the  Jewish  Parathaa  and  Haph- 
tarahs.  The  Farashas  were  fifty-four  sections, 
into  which  tbe  Law  was  diviaed,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  read  during  the  year. 
Fifty-four  was  the  greatest  number  of  Sabbaths 
possible  in  a  year,  and  when  there  were  a 
smaller  number  two  portions  were  read 
together.  The  Haphtarahs  were  fifty-four 
sections  chosen  from  the  Prophets,  and  read  in 
like  manner.  This  is  still  continued  amongst 
the  modem  Jews,  bat  the  portions  of  &e 


Prophets  now  read  generally  omit  the  pro- 
phecies regarding  the  Messiah. 

The  method  of  selection  of  the  lessons  in 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  found  under 
the  head  Lbctionaby  [q.v.]. 

In  the  Koman  missal  each  mass  has  two 
Scripture  lessons,  which  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  Vulgate  Version. 

The  Greek  Church  has  special  Epistles  and 
Gospels  for  every  week-day  as  well  as  every 
Sunday  and  Saint*s  Day. 

In  the  Armenian  Church,  Scripture  reading 
takes  a  very  important  place ;  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  they  have  three  services  a  day,  and 
portions  from  the  Old  and  New  Testamait 
specially  selected  for  each  service. 

Peristerion. — ^A  dove  of  gold  or  silver, 
suspended  over  the  altar  or  in  the  baptistry, 
of  some  ancient  churches.  Later  a  custom 
arose  of  keeping  the  reserved  sacrament  in 
these  doves. 

Perjury. — The  taking  an  oath  in  order 
to  tell  or  confirm  a  falsehoixL  This  was  con- 
sidered a  very  heinous  crime,  both  by  the 
heathens  and  Jews,  and  among  Christians  it 
to  be  looked  upon  with  great  abhorrence,  as  it 
is  treating  God  with  irreverence,  denying,  or, 
at  least,  ignoring  His  omniscience,  pro&ning 
His  name,  and  violating  truth. 

Perpetna,  St. — One  of  five  catechumois 
who  were  seized  at  Carthage  in  the  third 
century  during  the  persecution  of  SevenML 
She  had  three  young  men  (Revocatus,  Sa- 
tuminus,  and  Secundulus)  and  one  woman 
(Felicitas)  as  fellow-sunerera.  She  was 
off.-red  liberty  if  she  would  give  up  her 
faith,  and  to  refuse  was  doubly  hard  in 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  an  infant 
whom  she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  to  ih^ 
mercy  of  her  enemies.  Her  mother  was  a 
Christian,  her  father  still  a  heathen,  and  he 
used  to  come  to  the  prison  day  after  day  to 
urge  her  to  recant  While  they  were  in 
prison,  the  priest  was,  at  first,  allowed  to  come 
and  see  them,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  bapt- 
ising them  there.  A  few  days  after  Perpe- 
tua  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon,  but  was 
allowed  to  have  her  baby  with  her,  which  she 
declared  turned  the  dungeon  into  a  palace. 
When  her  father  heard  that  the  trial  was 
coming  on,  he  made  one  more  attempt  to  per- 
suade her  to  save  her  life,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced. 
Her  child  had  been  taken  to  her  father's 
house,  and  the  day  before  her  death  she  sent 
a  message  that  she  wished  to  see  it  once  more, 
but  he  would  not  grant  her  request.  The 
authorities  had  decided  that  the  five  prisoners 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  on  an  approaching 
festival.  It  was  the  custom  in  Carthage  at  that 
time  to  dress  their  victims,  the  men  as  priests 
of  Saturn,  the  women  as  priestesses  erf  Ceres, 
before  they  were  thrown  to  the  wild  bea^ 
But  these  five  protested  so  earnestly  against 
such  an  insult  that  the  officers  yielded,  and 
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Perpetua,  having  been  tossed  by  a  bull  several 
times,  WHS  led  into  the  centre  of  the  arena, 
and  there  despatched  by  the  sword  of  a 
gladiator,  she  herself  guiding  his  aim.  A 
testival  in  her  memory  has  been  kept  since 
tho  days  of  Gregory'  the  Great  on  Mar.  7th. 
The  "Acts  of  St,  Perpetua,"  said  to  have  been 
written  for  the  most  part  by  herself,  are  still 
extant. 

Perpetual  Curate. — ^The  curates  called 
perpetual  are  the  ministers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish  where  there  is  no  spiritual 
rector  or  vicar,  but  where  the  tithes  belong 
to  a  lay  rector  or  impropriator,  who  is  bound 
to  provide  a  curate,  canonically  instituted 
and  inducted.  The  curates  by  this  means 
become  so  far  vieara  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriator, 
nor  without  the  revocation  of  their  licence  by 
the  ordinary.  An  Act  passed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Bishop  Wilberforce  provided 
that  perpetual  curates  should  henceforward 
receive  the  title  of  **  vicar,"  and  hence  the 
name  has  now  almost  disappeared. 

Perronef  Giovanni,  D.D.  [3.  at  Chieri, 
Piedmont,  1794  ;  rf.at  Rome,  Aug.  29th,  1876]. 
He  studied  and  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jeaus,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  Orvieto  in 
1816  as  Professor  of  Theology.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1823  to  the  same  post  at  the  Eoman 
Ck>liege,  which  he  held  for  fifty  years,  except 
when  in  charge  of  the  College  oi  Ferrara,  from 
1830  to  1833,  and  Hector  of  the  College  of 
Kome,  from  1853  to  1866.  In  the  controversy 
concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  he 
took  a  leading  part,  before  the  Bull  Ineffabilis 
Jieua  was  issued  in  1854 ;  and  he  also  took 
the  side  of  the  Ultramontanists  at  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1869.  The  great  influence  which 
his  learning  and  powers  of  rhetoric  had  in 
the  Roman  Church  was  largely  increased  by 
his  being  a  member  of  most  of  the  Papal  con- 
gregations on  doctrine  and  discipline.  From 
1848  to  1850  Perrone  visited  England  with 
some  of  his  pupils.  He  published  his  system 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  two  books — [1]  Fra- 
Uetionea  Theologies  quaa  in  ColUgio  Jtomano 
Soeietali*  Je*u  dabebat^  and  [2]  Praleetiones 
Theolcj^iea  in  Compendium  redacta  —  from 
which  the  present  system  has  been  for  the 
most  part  adopted.  Another  of  his  leading 
works  is  De  Immaeulato  B.  V.  Maria  eonceptu  : 
an  dofftneUieo  deereto  definiri  possit. 

Perronet,  Edward,  son  of  an  English 
clergyman,  a  preacher  first  under  W^efy, 
then  an  Independent,  author  of  some  hymns, 
among  which  *'  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu*s 
name  "  still  holds  a  place  in  popular  esteem. 
He  died  in  1792. 

Persecutions. — The  causes  of  persecu- 
tion in  religious  history  are  manifold  and 
complicated.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
persecuted   by^  the  Phf^isees    because    He 


exposed  their  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  Jews  in 
general  because  He  ran  count^  to  their  pre- 
judices. These  causes  produced  a  like  ti^t- 
ment  of  His  Apostles ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  heathens  was  another  cause  of  persecu- 
tion: the  Christians  were  confounded  by 
them  with  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  indiscri- 
minately persecuted.  Thus  the  historian 
Suetonius  says  that  Christ  excited  the  Jews 
to  frequent  tumults.  Furthermore,  Gentile 
superstition  came  to  the  increase  of  persecu- 
tion :  the  heathens  could  not  endure  a  sect 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  worship 
of  their  gods.  The  Jews  frequently  escaped 
rough  treatment  simply  because,  though  they 
practised  their  own  rites,  they  let  those  of  the 
heathens  alone.  But  this  was  exactly  what 
the  Christians  would  not  do.  They  boldly 
called  on  men  "to  turn  from  their  vanities  and 
serve  the  true  God  alone.*'  Thus  it  was  that 
they  were  called  "Atheists,"  as  enemies  of 
the  gods.  And  so  all  calumnies  among  them 
were  believed  by  the  superstitious:  they 
burned  Rome,  made  nightly  conspiracies,  ate 
human  flesh,  worshipped  an  ass's  head,  com- 
mitted adultery,  incest,  infanticide.  The 
base  heresies  of  the  Nicolaitanee,  Carpocra- 
tians,  and  others,  sometimes  gave  colour  to 
the  slanders.  But  another  cause,  which  influ- 
enced some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Emperors,  was  found  in  political  ideas.  The 
Gentile  religion  was  interwoven  with  the 
State  ;  and  men  like  Trajan,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  it  their  duty  to  uphold  exist- 
ing institutions,  regarded  Christianily  as  a 
hostile,  and  therefore  a  dangerous,  principle. 
Its  professors  were  denounced  as  the  enemies 
of  kings,  of  laws,  and  of  the  himian  race. 

The  persecutions  in  the  New  Testament 
were    [1]    about    Stephen,    [2]    by    Herod 


endangered  (Acts  xvi.  and  xx.). 

In  Ecclesiastical  History  there  are  com- 
monly reckoned  ten  persecutions.  They  are 
the  following ;  notices  of  each  will  be  found 
under  their  several  names : — 


Pbbsbcution 

OF:— 


1.— Nero    .    . 
2.— Domitian 

3.— Trajan .    . 

4.— Marcus     \ 

Attrelins ) 

5.— Septimins 

6.— MaximiBn 

7.— Deciim .    . 
8.— Valerian  . 

9.— Aurelian  . 

10.— Diocletian 


Bats. 


64-68 
9&-d6 

105-117 

166-180 

262-211 
2S5-238 

250-253 
257-260 

275 

303-305 


Chisv  SuprxRSBS. 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(  Consul  FlavinsClemena 
]      (St.  John  sent  to  Pat- 
C     nios) 

(  Symeon  of  Jemsalem ; 
i     Ignatius  of  Antioch 

Justin  Martyr;  Polycarp 

Perpetua  and  Felicitas 

(  Fabian  of  Borne ;  Alex- 
(     ander  of  Jemsalem 
(  Xystus  of  Bome ;  Cy- 
(     prian  of  Carthage 
(  Execution  of  Edict  pre- 
i     vented   by  death  of 
(.    Emperor 
Anthunns  of  Nicome- 
dia ;  St  Alban 
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The  accession  of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  put  an  end  to  the 
persecutions  of  Christianity  by  the  Empire. 
Would  that  no  more  needed  to  be  added  to  this 
article.  But  Christian  history  has  to  record 
that  persecution  has  been  used  as  a  weapon 
age  after  age  for  enforcing  obedience  to  ^t 
form  of  redig^on  which  is  strongest.  The 
Arian  controversy,  which  began  the  reign  of 
Gonstantine,  was  the  signal  for  persecution, 
now  by  the  Arians,  now  by  their  opponents. 
"Toleration,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "was 
the  last  Chnstian  virtue  to  be  learned.*'  It 
was  argued  that  as  error  of  opinion  leads  to 
disorganisation  of  society,  to  moral  evils,  and 
(in  oiriy  opinion)  to  everlasting  perdition, 
such  error  must  be  put  down  like  any  other 
offence  against  the  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  barbarous  nations  who  broke 
into  the  Roman  Empire  and  destroyed  it  were 
frequently  persecutors.  Thus  the  Vandals, 
both  in  their  heathen  days,  and  also  after 
they  had  embraced  the  Arum  faith,  desolated 
the  Church,  and  persecuted  those  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  ancient  creed  to  death. 
The  English,  on  arriving  as  heathens  in  this 
country,  persecuted  the  Christian  Britons, 
destroyed  their  churches,  and  drove  them  into 
the  moimtains.  The  cruelties  of  the  Maho- 
metans when  they  began  their  career  of  con- 
quest were  terrible  and  remorseless.  "  The 
Koran  or  the  sword  "  was  their  sole  alternative 
to  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  During  the 
Middle  ^gea  all  movements  in  the  direction 
of  freethought  were  regarded  by  the  dominant 
religion  as  warfare  against  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  persecutions  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  are  described  in  their  places,  as 
are  also  the  Hussite  wars,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Lollards,  and  the  fires  of  8mithfield  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  directed  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  proceed^  against 
as  traitors  to  the  State,  and  fined  and  impri- 
soned for  not  attending  the  established  wor- 
ship. Cases  also  occurred  occasionally  of  the 
infliction  of  death  for  heresy,  a  penalty  in- 
flicted by  Elizabeth  upon  both  Baptists  and 
Indepbndents  [q.v.].  There  were  those  who 
left  England  for  America  in  order  to  secure 
"  freedom  to  worship  God ; "  but  even  these 
in  turn  became  persecutors  both  of  those  who 
preferred  Episcopacy  to  Independency,  and 
also  of  the  Quakers.  The  same  spirit  showed 
itself  on  both  sides  in  Ensrland  in  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  arid  of  the  Stuarts ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  is  a 
touching  narrative  of  persecutions  bravely 
endured.  The  Act  of  Toleration  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  persecution  as  a  legalised 
instrument  in  England,  but  the  spirit  will 
hardly  be  eliminated  from  mankind,  except 
as  human  nature  itself  is  altered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.- 


Pemevianuice. — Continuance  in  any 
design,  state,  opinion,  or  course  of  actioo. 
The  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  their  om- 
tinuance  and  progression  in  a  state  of  p^nce. 
This  doctrine  caused  a  considerable  dispate 
between  the  Arminians  and  CalviniBts,  aztd 
the  arguments  of  the  Calvinists  in  its  favour 
were  as  follows: — That  the  perfections  ol 
€k)d,  His  love,  faithfulness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  are  such  that  He  would  not  be  likely 
to  oondenm  His  ^ple  to  everlasting  perdition. 
That  since  Chnst  has  united  His  people  to 
Himself  and  died  for  them,  and  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  them,  their  falling  would 
make  His  work  vain,  and  is  accordingly 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  glory.  That  man 
is  upheld,  not  by  his  own  power,  but  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  enhghtena 
and  confirms  him,  and  enables  him  to  perse- 
vere. In  answer  to  these  arguments  the 
Arminians  brought  forward  the  denunciatkmi 
in  Scripture  against  apostles,  and  the  prophecy 
that  some  would  eventually  fall  from  grace^ 
and  said  that  the  doctrine  precludes  the  use  of 
means,  and  gives  encouragement  to  presump- 
tion and  false  security. 

Penday  Religion  of. — ^The  religion  d 
Persia,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  in  651,  has  been  described  in  the  artide 
Pabsbes  [q.v.].    Then  the  greater  part  of  the 

Sopulation  embraced  Mohammedanism :  Persia 
Qveloped  that  special  branch  of  fslsmimi 
which  is  mystical,  and  is  seen  xmder  tiie  foim 
of  Debvishes  [q.v.].  Their  founder,  Meolana, 
was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  there  are  now  thirty-six  dervish 
sects  spread  in  the  surroundine  countries.  It 
is  a  most  powerful  sect,  both  in  the  Ottoman 
and  Persian  empires.  The  Sultan  is  never 
deemed  as  fully  invested  with  the  imperial 
power  till  he  has  received  the  sword  from  the 
successor  of  Meolana  Jelalu-d-hin,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  Caliphate  seems  to  be 
within  its  grasp. 

Persia  has  been  the  scene  of  many  missioas: 
Nestorian  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  which 
have  left  littie  trace  behind  them;  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a  Moravian  mission, 
which  was  unsuccessful ;  and  in  this  century 
more  successful  efforts  are  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Church  Misdonary  Society. 

Persons  or  Parsons.  Robert,  an 
English  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Nether  Stowey, 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1546.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  but,  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  went  to  Rome 
in  1574,  where  in  the  next  year  he  entered 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1680  he 
came  to  England  with  Campian;  but  when 
the  latter  was  arrested,  in  1583,  Persons 
returned  to  Rome,  though  he  still  oontinaed 
to  manage  the  English  mission.  In  1687  he 
was  made  the  firet  Rector  of  the  En^Hih 
College  at  Rome,  and  in  the  next  year  went  to 
Spain  to  make  preparations  for  the  f  urtbeianee 
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of  the  Jesuits  in  England  in  case  the  Armada 
should  succeed.  He  founded  several  schools 
for  the  training  of  English  priests,  and  aided 
the  secular  clergy.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1610.  He  is  said  to  have  beeoi  indefatigable, 
wily,  of  a  hot  temper  and  rough  behaviour. 
He  wrote  many  books,  of  which  we  may 
mention — A  Christian  JDireetory  Guiding  Men 
to  JBtermU  Salvation;  A  OanferMee  about  the 
next  Sueeesaion  to  the  Orotan  df  England^  which 
appeared  in  two  ports — the  first  for  the  chas- 
tising of  kings,  etc.,  and  the  second  to  prove 
the  right  of  the  Infauta  of  Spain;  and  A 
Treatise  of  the  Three  Convereions  of  the  English 
from  Paganism  to  Christian  Religion,  published 
under  the  name  of  N.  D.,  i,e,  Nicholas 
I^deman. 

PestalOBsiy  Johann  Hbikrich  [h.  at 
Zurich,  Jan.  I'ith,  1745 ;  d.  at  firugg,  Aargau, 
1827]. — A  great  educationalist.  His  father 
was  a  physician,  but  died  soon  after  his  son's 
birth,  and  after  various  experiments,  Pestalozzi 
applied  himself  to  farming,  with  the  intention 
A  improving  the  condition  of  his  farm  people 
by  education.  His  schemes  failed,  and  after 
fifteen  years  he  became  .deeply  involved 
in  debt,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
business^  To  pay  ofF  the  debt  he  wrote  a 
novel,  Leinhardt  und  Oertrud,  which  soon 
became  popular,  and  for  which  he  received  a 
gold  meoal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Bern.  Other  novels  foUowed,  and  he  started 
a  periodical,  the  SuHss  Journal  for  the  People. 
He  made  oUier  attempts  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  founded  a  school  for  orphan 
ehilmren,  in  what  had  formerly  been  an 
UrsuUne  convent  in  Unterwalden.  He  suf- 
fered from  a  want  of  books  and  efficient 
tea^ienv  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  convent 
was  turned  into  a  hospital  for  Austrian  sol- 
ders. A  school  at  Burgdorf  was  more  suc- 
cessful, but  that  also  failed  after  a  time. 
For  this  school  he  wrote  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children^  a  work  which  has  become  very 
celebrated.  In  1804  he  was  invited  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tverdun  to  open  an  educa- 
tional institute  there.  This  institution  soon 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  pupils 
came  to  it  from  Germany,  Russia,  and 
America,  and  carried  back  his  method  to  their 
own  countries. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Quick  says,  in  his  Essays  on 
Educational  Reformers  [page  177] :  '*  The  life 
of  the  Pestalozzian  institutions  had  been  the 
love  which  the  old  man  had  infused  into  all 
the  members,  teachers  as  well  as  children ; 
but  this  life  was  wanting  at  Tverdun.  The 
establishment  was  much  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  without  more  method  and 
discipline  than  Pestalozzi,  remarkable,  as  he 
himself  says,  for  his  *  unrivalled  incapacity  to 
govern,'  was  master  of  .  .  .  Pestalozzi 
was  mad  with  enthusiasm  to  improve  ele- 
mentary education,  especially  for  the  poor, 
throughout  Europe.     HIb  zeal  led  him   to 


announce  his  schemes  and  methods  before  he 
had  ffiven  them  a  fair  trial;  hence,  many 
foolish  things  came  abroad  as  Pestalozzianism, 
and  hindered  the  reception  of  prindples  and 
practices  which  better  deserved  the  name. 
His  highly  active  imagination  led  him  to  see 
and  describe  as  actually  existing  whatever  he  . 
hoped  sooner  or  later  to  lealise.  The  enemies 
of  change  made  the  most  of  his  mistakes, 
and  his  institution  came  to  a  speedy  and  un- 
honoured  close.  When  the  old  man  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  he  had  seen  the  apparent 
failure  of  all  his  tolLs.  He  had  not,  however, 
failed  in  reality.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  true  function  was  to  educate  ideas, 
not  children,  and  when,  twenty  years  later, 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  by 
schoolmasters,  not  only  in  his  native  country, 
but  throughout  Germany^  it  was  found  that 
Pestalozzian  ideas  had  been  sown,  and  were 
bearing  fruit,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe." 

Pestalozzi  himself  says,  in  his  Letters  on 
Early  Education  :  <*  Why  have  I  insisted  so 
strongly  on  attention  to  ear\y  physical  and 
intellectual  education?  Because  I  consider 
these  as  merely  leading  to  a  higher  aim,  to 
qualify  the  human  being  for  the  free  and  full 
use  of  all  the  faculties  implanted  by  the 
Creator,  and  to  direct  all  these  faculties  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  the  whole  being  of 
man,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  act  in  Ms 
peculiar  station  as  an  instrument  of  that  All- 
wise  and  Almighty  Power  that  has  called  him 
into  life." 

Pestalozzi  adopted  the  system  of  teaching 
from  objects,  and  proceeding  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract;  he  introduced  graduation 
in  writing,  and  strove  to  educate  rather  than 
instruct  children.  He  believed  in  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  set  the  elder  children 
to  teach  the  younger.  His  system  is  much 
used  in  the  present  Kindergarten  schools. 

Petavina  or  Petan,  Dionysius.— A 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  [b.  at  Orleans, 
1683;  d,  at  Paris,  1662];  he  early  became 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  lee*- 
tured  on  rhetoric  at  Rheims  and  Ia  Fleche. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Paris,  and  became  well  known  as  a 
scholar  and  critic ;  he  published  Be  Doctrina 
Temporum,  in  1627,  a  valuable  book  on 
chronology.  In  consideration  of  this  work, 
Philip  IV.  invited  him  to  Madrid  as  Professor 
of  History,  and  at  the  same  time  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  inrited  him  to  Rome.  Petavius 
declined  both  offers,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of 
Clermont,  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
Rationarium  Tempoium^  De  Photino  Hereiico, 
and  Be  Theologieis  Bogmatibus,  This  last  was 
his  most  famous  work,  but  he  left  it  un- 
finished. 

Peter,  Festivals  of. — There  were  for- 
merly four  festivals  of  St.  Peter  kept: — [1" 
June  29th,  the  day  on  which  SS.  Peter  an( 
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Paul  are  supposed  to  have  been  Tnart3rTed  at 
Home,  the  former  by  crucifixion  with  his  head 
downwards,  the  latter  by  beheading.  This  is 
the  oldest  of  the  feasts  of  the  AposUes,  having 
been  observed  since  the  fourth  centur>'.  [2J 
Feb.  22nd,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  at 
.  Antioch.  Though  there  is  no  account  in  the 
Bible  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Antiochf  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  who  established  his 
episcopal  chair  first  in  this  place.  [3]  Jan. 
18th,  St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Rome.  Celebrated 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter*s  fixing  his  episcopal 
work  there  after  seven  years  at  Antioch.  [4] 
August  1st,  St.  Peter's  Chains,  or  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  the  day  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  honour  his  chains,  and  commemorate 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  The  1st  of  August  was  pro- 
bably the  day  on  which  the  church  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill  was  dedicated  to  St.  P^ter  in 
Chains.  It  was  built  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Valentine  III.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century. 

Peter  Lombard.    [Lombard.] 

Peter  Kartyr.    [Maktye.] 

Peter  of  Lampsaclms,  St.— A  Chris- 
tian martyr  who  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Decius  in  249,  at  Lampsachus, 
a  city  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Pro-Consul 
Optimus  tried  to  persuade  him  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Venus,  promising  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  save  his  life.  Peter  refused,  and 
Optimus  ordered  that  he  should  be  broken 
to  pieces  on  a  wheel.  It  was  done  slowly, 
and  although  he  was  in  the  most  horrible 
tortures,  the  martyr^s  courage  was  un- 
daunted. A  few  dEays  after,  three  of  his 
companions  were  brought  before  Optimus, 
and  the  same  alternative  was  offered  them — 
apostasy  or  death— and  they  all  chose  the 
latter.  But  one  of  them,  Nicomachus,  whilst 
he  was  on  the  rack,  cried  out  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  He  was  imme- 
diately released  and  given  full  liberty.  A  few 
moments  after,  however,  he  fell  down  dead. 
The  other  two,  Andrew  and  Paul,  were  given 
another  chance  of  saying  their  lives,  but 
remained  firm.  The  Governor  thought  that 
he  would  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  them  to 
sacrifice  as  he  wished,  and  was  willing  to  put 
off  sentence  of  death,  but  the  mob  was  so  fierce 
against  them,  and  so  eager  for  their  blood, 
that  Optimus  was  afraid  to  delay.  He  handed 
them  over  to  the  infuriated  populace,  by  whom 
^  they  were  stoned  to  death. 

Peter  the  Hermit  was  bom  at  Amiens 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
went  to  Jerusalem  in  1093,  and,  seeing  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Christians,  on  his 
return  to  Europe  preached  the  first  crusade, 
persuading  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  join  him.    He  was  made  the  head  of  the 


enterprise,  and  had  about  40,000  foot,  besides 
cavalry,  under  him ;  but  the  people  were  too 
enthusiastic  to  wait  for  a  regular  army.  They 
landed  in  Constantinople  in  1096,  and  went 
thence  to  Bithynia,  where  they  were  defeated^ 
and  but  3,000  returned  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusakm  in 
1099,  and  was  left  Vicar-fGeneral  there  for  a 
time;  but  afterwards  returned  to  Fraoce,  and 
died  in  1 1 15  in  the  monastery  of  Neu  Moitier 
in  li^ge. 

Peterborougliy  Bisropbic  of. — It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Peter- 
borough had  a  bishop  of  its  own;  it  hid 
possessed  a  most  important  Benedictine  Abbev, 
and  at  the  dissolution,  the  last  Abbot,  John 
Chambers,  became  its  firet  Bishop.  It  had 
hitherto  formed  part  of  the  great  See  of  Merda. 
It  is  said  that  the  abbey  was  spared  when  it 
was  surrendered,  on  account  of  its  bdng  the 
burial  place  of  Catharine  of  Arragon.  The 
present  cathedral  is  the  third  minster  that 
has  been  erected  on  the  same  spot.  The  tnX 
was  built  in  the  seventh  century  (commeneed 
about  666)  by  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda,  who 
died  before  its  completion ;  this  was  the  first 
monastic  establishment  of  central  England. 
Its  site  was  the  little  village  of  Medeahain- 
stead,  called  afterwards,  from  the  patron  saint 
of  the  abbey,  Burgh  St.  Peter.  On  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  building,  it  was  hallowed  in  the 
names  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Andrew 
by  Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  prelates,  in  the  presence  of  Wulfore,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Peada.  Saxaif 
was  its  first  abbot,  lliis  abbey  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  870  by  the  Danes,  under  Hubha, 
in  the  time  of  the  seventh  abbot,  Hedda,  who 
was  killed  in  the  attack  with  all  his  monks, 
said  to  number  upwards  of  eighty.  About  a 
century  later  King  Edgar,  with  Athelwold. 
bishop  of  Winchester,  as  architect,  commenced 
the  building  of  the  second  church ;  this  struc- 
ture suffered  much  from  another  Danish  attack 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  1116  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire.  Two  years  later 
the  present  structure  was  commenced,  which 
took  in  all  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
^ears  to  complete,  and  was  then  consecrated 
in  1237  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter. 
The  choir  had  been  ready  for  service  in  1 143, 
and  was  built  by  Abbot  Martin  de  Bee ;  the 
east  transept  was  built  by  Abbot  William  do 
WaterviUe  [1155-1177],  the  nave  by  Abbot 
Benedict  [1177-1193],  who  also  built  part  of 
the  west  transept  The  original  &brio  remaina, 
with  additions,  but  no  great  alterations.  At  the 
time  of  the  consecration  much  that  we  xtov 
see  had  not  been  erected,  vub.  the  bell  tower, 
the  western  spires,  the  new  building  at  the 
east  (often  erroneously  called  the  Lady  Chapel), 
built  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
by  Abbots  Ashton  and  Kirton,  and  the  lant&n 
tower.  With  the  exception  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,    Peterborough    ia    the   grandast 
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Norman  church  left  in  England.  The  great 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  west  front :  the 
date  of  it8  erection  is  not  on  record,  but  as  it 
ia  in  the  best  style  of  EarJy  English,  it  was 
probably  completed  not  long  before  the  con- 
secration of  1237.  There  was  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas-^-Becket,  rich  in  his  relics, 
brought  hither  from  Canterbury  by  Abbot 
Benedict,  who  was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  On  not  a  few 
occasions  has  the  Sovereign  been  entertained 
at  the  abbey  at  a  great  cost ;  Stephen,  Henry 
III.,  and  Edward  I.,  and  their  queens,  Edward 
II.,  Edward  III.,  and  the  Black  Prince,  were 
all  among  its  royal  visitors.  Catharine  of 
Arragon  was  buried  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  in 
1536,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  south 
choir  isle,  in  1687,  but  her  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Westminster  in  1613.  In  what  is 
called  the  "new  building'*  is  preserved  a 
very  curious  coped  stone  monument,  having 
on  each  side  six  carved  figures  in  monastic 
dress:  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Grodric, 
Abbot  of  Crowland,  as  a  memorial  of  Abbot 
Hedda  and  his  monks.  In  1882  the  condition 
of  the  lantern  tower  was  discovered  to  be  highly 
dan^ferous,  and  it  was  found  that  no  expe- 
dients for  patching  up  and  trying  to  preserve 
the  tower  in  its  existing  state  would  be  of 
any  avail,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
construct the  whole  of  it.  The  work  of  taking 
down  the  tower  commenced  on  April  5th, 

1883,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson; 
then  it  was  found  that  the  piers  which  sup- 
port the  lantern  must  also  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
excavations  made,  remnants  of  the  Saxon 
foundations  of  the  first  minster  were  met  with, 
and  also  stones  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
original  Norman  tower.  The  **  chief  comer- 
stone,"  as  it  was  called,  was  laid  on  May  7th, 

1884,  with  masonic  honours,  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon as  Pro-Grand  Master,  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Grand  Master,  of  the 
Freemasons.    The  work  of  rebuilding  is  still 

The  income  of  the  See  is  j^4,500.  There 
is  an  assistant  bishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
deacons, four  canons,  three  minor  canons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons.  The  diocese 
comprisets  the  entire  counties  of  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  with  portions  of 
counties  adjacent,  and  contains  571  benefices. 
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John  CHiftmber  .  IMl 
DaTid  Poole.  .  15S7 
Bdnrand  Soambler  1560 
BHuu^Howland  1585 
Thomas  Dove  .  1601 
WUliun  P{«rs  .  1^80 
Awrnstine  Lindsell  1633 
PrsnHsDoe.  .  1634 
John  Towers  .  1630 
B^pjamip  Laney .  1660 
Joseph  Hensh&w.  1663 
WilUam  Llovd  .  1679 
THomM  White  .  1685 
Rich.  CombOTUmd  1601 
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White  Ketraett    . 
Robert  Claverinff. 
John  Thomas 
Richard  Terrick  . 
Robert;  Lambe 
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John  Parsons 
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William     Connor 
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Peters,  Hioh  [b.  1599;  hanged,  1660]. 
— An  English  Nonconformist,  who,  haying 
preached  in  Holland  and  America,  returned 
to  England  in  1641,  joined  the  Puritan  party, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Restoration  as  a  re- 
gicide. He  wrote  in  prison  A  Dying  Father** 
Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child. 

Peter's  Pence.— The  tax  paid  annually 
to  the  See  of  Rome  by  England  and  other 
countries,  and  siipposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ated either  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  or  by 
Ina  of  Wessex,  fbr  the  support  of  a  college  in 
Rome  for  the  education  of  English  clergy. 
The  tax  was  at  first  fixed  at  a  penny,  to  be 
paid  by  every  family;  but  was  afterwards 
demanded  only  from  those  possessed  of  a 
certain  fixed  income;  it  was  collected  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction was  caused  by  the  exaction  of 
pajrments  by  the  bishops,  who  were  deputed 
to  collect  the  money,  and  laws  were  passed 
laying  a  heavy  penalty  not  only  on  those  who 
refused  to  pay,  but  on  the  bishops  in  case 
they  should  neglect  to  deliver  up  the  money 
g^ven  into  their  charge.  The  custom  of  col- 
lecting Peter's  Pence  became  general  in 
Poland,  and  was  introduced  into  Prussia  and 
Scandinavia,  though  the  Papal  Legates  could 
never  succeed  in  getting  it  paid  regularly; 
and  Gregory  VIl.  tried  to  exact  it  from 
France  and  Spain,  but  without  success.  In 
England  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  more  or 
less  regularly  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll., 
btit  for  some  time  before  it  had  only  heen 
regarded  as  a  charity,  and  was  not  enforced 
from  the  people. 

Petrobmsiaiis.  —  Followers  of  the 
heretic  Peter  of  Bruys,  who  was  burnt  at  St. 
GiUes  about  a.d.  1125.  The  only  authorities 
from  which  any  knowledge  of  the  sect  can  be 
gained  are  a  passage  in  Abelard,  and  a  hook 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Adveraus  Fetro- 
brusianoe  ffaretieoa.  Peter  de  Bruys  appears 
to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  holding  some 
henefice  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  first 
began  to  publish  his  heresy,  and  gained  many 
followers  among  the  Cathari  at  Aries  and 
elsewhere ;  afterwards  he  preached  with  great 
success  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  but  was 
eventually  seized  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  professed  the  desire  to  restore  Christianity 
to  its  original  purity,  and  accepted  the 
Gt>spels,  to  which  he  would  only  grant  a 
literal  interpretation ;  the  Epistles  he  partly 
rejected,  and  only  granted  to  them  a  deriva- 
tive authority.  He  would  not  allow  infant 
baptism  ;  declared  that  the  Church  being  in- 
visible, no  buildings  are  necessary  as  places 
of  worship,  for  the  Church  exists  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  denied  not  only  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  but  also  that 
any  sacramental  character  is  attached  to  it, 
and  regarded  it  simply  as  a  historical  incident 
in  Christ's  life.  He  objected  to  elaborate 
ritual  of  any  kind,  to  prayers  for  the  dead, 
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and  tomuBicas  a  part  of  Divine  Worship ;  and 
he  abhoiTed  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  as 
being  the  instrument  of  our  Lord^s  torture. 
After  his  death  the  sect  continued  to  flourish 
for  some  time,  but  finally  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  Henricians. 
Paw,  Rbadino.  [Dbsk.] 
Pews,  or  enclosed  seats  in  church,  were 
not  known  till  after  the  Reformation,  and 
until  the  seventeenth  century  were  only  used 
by  the  patron  of  the  church.  The  earliest 
pew  for  the  cong^gation  remaining,  whose 
age  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  a  date, 
is  in  the  north  aisle  of  G«ddington  St.  Mary, 
Northamptonshire,  and  bears  the  date  1602. 
From  this  time  they  i>ecume  more  universal, 
till  the  episcopate  of  Wren,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, when  they  fell  into  dis&ivour.  In  his 
Visitation  he  says :  *<  Are  all  the  seats  and 
pews  so  ordered  that  they  which  are  in  them 
may  kneel  down  in  time  of  prayer,  and  have 
th^  feu^es  up  to  the  holy  table  P  Are  there 
any  close  pews  in  your  church?  Are  any 
pews  so  loftily  made  that  they  do  any  way 
hinder  the  prospect  of  the  church  or  chanc^ 
■o  that  they  which  be  in  them  are  hidden 
from  the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  "  With 
regard  to  the  last  point,  it  has  been  stated  that 
high  pews  were  first  built  by  the  Puritans,  so 
that  tney  might  be  able  unseen  to  disobey  the 
rubrics,  particularly  those  enforcing  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  standing  at  the 
Gloria  Patri. 

The  following  are  the  laws  concerning  the 
holding  of  pews : — 

No  person  has  a  legal  right  to  occupy,  in 
the  parish  church,  any  pew  or  seat  exclusively 
without  the  permission  of  the  churchwardens, 
except  by  prescription  or  by  Faculty  [q.v.]. 

By  immemorial  use  and  by  reparation 
[when  repairs  have  been  needed]  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  a  pew  may  be  established  as 
appurtenant  to  a  particular  house  within  the 
parish ;  and  if  a  house  to  which  a  pew  is  so 
legally  appurtenant  be  let,  the  occupier  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  pew. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pew  was 
not  always  connected  with  that  particular 
house,  or  that  it  has  at  any  time  been  repaired 
by  the  churchwardens  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish,  the  prescription  cannot  be  established. 

A  legal  claim  to  a  seat  or  pew,  as  an  in- 
heritance derived  from  the  original  holder,  or 
as  appurtenant  to  land,  exclusively  of  a  house 
or  residence,  cannot  be  established. 

The  distribution  of  pews  and  seats,  which 
are  not  held  either  by  faculty  or  by  prescrip- 
tion, rests  with  the  ordinary;  the  church- 
wardens are  his  officers,  and  they  are  to  allot 
them  to  the  parishioners  according  to  their 
reasonable  discretion,  taking  care  to  afford 
suitable  accommodation  to  as  many  as 
possible.  When  a  parishioner  has  been  placed 
in  a  seat  or  pew  by  the  churchwardens,  or 
has  been  suffered  for  some  time  to  occupy  it, 


he  is  said  to  have  a  po8tes§or$f  right  in  it, 
which  he  may  mft^pti^^"  against  a  stranger, 
but  he  is  liable,  when  occasion  shall  require, 
to  be  displaced  by  the  churchwardens,  who, 
if  more  church  accommodation  be  required, 
may  make  a  different  distribution  of  the 
pews  or  seats,  so  as  to  supply  the  defiekncy; 
but  if  they  do  so  capriciously,  and  without 
just  ground,  the  ordinary  will  intolere.  In 
these  arrangements,  therefore,  it  may  be  toe- 
ful  that  the  advice  of  the  minister  should  be 
taken ;  but  he  has  no  legal  power  to  inteifere. 

The  erection  of  a  pew  or  seat  by  any  indi- 
vidual at  his  own  charge,  even  with  the  leaT« 
of  the  minister,  the  ^urchwardena,  and  all 
the  parishioners,  gives  him  no  permanent 
inter^  therein ;  such  interest  can  be  obUined 
only  by  a  ftu;ulty. 

Qiurchwardena  must  not  pepnit  pewi  cr 
seats  to  be  altered  in  size,  height,  or  form, 
etc.,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  individuals. 

In  a  parish  church  a  pew  or  seat  cannot 
legally  be  let  or  sold  by  any  person  nnka 
by  Act  of  Parliament :  and  if  a  pew  or  seat 
be  appurtenant  to  a  house,  it  can  only  pa« 
with  the  house  to  which  it  is  appurteittni 
As  a  general  rule,  a  person  not  being  an 
occupying  landowner  in  the  parish  cazmot 
retain  to  his  own  use,  or  acquire  a  right  to,  a 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the 
public  aisles  or  galleries. 

Philadelpliuui  Social^  [Or.  pkU^ 

delpkioy  «*  brotherly  love"].— A  sect  founded 
in  1696  by  an  aged  Englishwoman  named 
Jane  Lead.  She  embraced,  it  is  aid, 
the  same  views  as  Madame  Bourignon. 
[BouuiGNONisTS.]  She  was  a  widow  of 
good  fiunily,  from  Norfolk,  and  had  devotsd 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Jacob  Behmen.  [Bbhmen,  Jacob.] 
She  wrote  many  books  of  a  m3r8tical  charac- 
ter ;  one  of  them  is  called  Th4  Wondm  •/ 
Oo^$  OreatioH  moHifuUd  in  tJke  Fturittf  •/ 
£iffht  Worldty  a»  they  wfre  made  known  tt- 
perimentaUy  to  the  Author.  She  was  of 
opinion  that  all  dissensions  among  Christianf 
would  cease,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Bs- 
deemer  become,  even  here  below,  a  glorious 
scene  of  charity,  concord,  and  happiness,  if 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  without 
regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  disdi^ine 
that  distinguish  particular  communions, 
would  all  join  in  committing  their  souls  to 
the  care  of  the  internal  ffuide,  to  be  instructed, 
governed,  and  formed  by  His  divine  impulse 
,  and  suggestions.  She  declared  that  this 
'  desirable  event  would  come  to  pass,  and  that 
she  had  a  Divine  commission  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  this  glorious  conmiunioo  of 
saints,  who  were  to  be  gathered  in  one  visible, 
universal  Church  or  Kiiigdom  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  earth.  Thus  she  asserted 
that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was  the  troe 
Kini^dom  of  Christ,  in  whidi  alone  the  DiriJ* 
Spirit  resided  and  reigned.    She  died  in  1701 
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at  the  age  of  81.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in 
forming  her  society  by  Dr.  Pordage,  one  of 
the  Nonjurors,  who  had  afterwards  taken  to 
mtMlicine,  and  who  was  a  great  spirit-seer. 
The  PhiJadelphians  helped  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  mystical  piety  shown  in  the 
writings  of  William  Law  [q-v.]. 

Philip,  Landobayb  of  Hessb,  called 
"The  Magnanimoos *'  [b.  at  Marburg,  Not. 
1504 ;  d.  1567].  His  father,  William,  died 
in  1510,  and  he  was  declared  of  age  in 
1518.  In  1521  he  attended  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  though  he  had  not  yet  pro- 
claimed himself  of  any  particular  religion, 
he  advocated  the  expediency  of  giving  Luther 
a  safe-conduct,  and  treated  him  with  Idnd- 
neas.  In  1525  he  declared  himself  on  the 
aide  of  the  Reformers,  and  took  part  in  the 
controversy  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  formed  the  proiect  of  bringing  about  an 
alliance  between  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  with  this  view  he  con- 
vened the  Marburg  Conference  in  1529,  to 
effect,  if  possible,  a  reconciliation  between 
Lather  ana  Zwingli.  His  plans  failed,  and 
he  was  suspected  b^  the  Lutherans  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Zwmglians.  He  left  Augs- 
Durg  in  1530,  and  succeeded  in  forming  the 
Smalcaldian  League.  His  work  prospered, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  able  to 
advance  the  Reformation  greatly  by  his  in- 
fluence and  unwearying  energy;  but  this 
influence  was  almost  forfeited  by  a  marriage 
with  Margarethe  von  der  Saal  while  his  wife 
waa  yet  hving,  to  which,  however,  his  wife 
and  the  great  Reformers  gave  their  consent. 
The  matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
some  time,  but  when  made  public  the  Land- 
grave found  that  his  authority  was  lost,  and 
after  the  Smalcaldian  war  [1546-7]  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for 
flve  years,  through  the  treachery  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  his  people  not 
having  sofficient  sympathy  with  him  to  at- 
tempt his  release.  He  was  compelled  to 
retract  most  of  his  opinions,  and  helped  to 
reconcile  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
at  Naumbuig  and  Worms. 

Philip  Veri,  St.    [Nbri,  Philip.] 

Philip,  St.,  and  St.  James's  Day. — 
This  festival  is  kept  on  May  1st.  St.  Philip 
was  martyred  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  by 
crocifixian,  or,  according  to  another  tradition, 
by  hmng  hanged  to  a  pillar.  St.  James, 
**  the  Lora*8  brother,*'  is  also  sumamed  '*  the 
Less,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brother  of 
John,  probably  from  being  less  in  stature  or 
yonnger  in  years  than  his  namesake ;  and 
*'the  Just,"  according  to  Hegesippus,  on 
acoount  "of  his  exceeding  righteousness." 
He  was  huried  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
and  his  brains  beaten  out  with  a  fuller's  club 
[a.d.  62].  No  reason  is  known  for  coupling 
these  two  names,  but  they  are  associated  in 


the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  in  the 
Lectionary  of  St.  Jerome,  as  m  the  English 
Prayer  Book. 

Philippists. — ^Followers  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  distinguished  as  endeavouring, 
but  without  success,  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  Protestant  bodies,  especially  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists. 

PhiUimore,  Su  Robbrt  Joseph,  Bart. 
[b.  at  Whitehall,  Nov.  6th,  1810;  d.  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  Feb.  4th,  1885].  Having 
taken  his  degree  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  became  an  advocate  at  Doctor's  Commons 
in  1839,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1841 ; 
became  Chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Oxford, 
Salisbury,  and  Chichester,  and  Commissary 
of  the  Chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  Judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Admi- 
ralty Advocate,  1855;  Queen's  Advocate- 
General,  1862;  Dean  of  Arches,  and  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  1867; 
Master  of  &e  Faculties,  1871 ;  and  Justice 
in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  1875.  He  early  be- 
came noted  for  his  success  as  an  advocate  in 
ecclesiastical  cases,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
prominent  cases  of  ecclesiastical  litigation 
which  have  had  so  marked  an  influence  on 
modem  Church  history,  notably  that  of  Arch- 
deacon Denison  [1857] ;  **  Poole  v.  the  Bishop 
of  London  **  [1859] ;  and  the  case  of  Essay  a  and 
Reviews  [1862].  His  chief  works  as  a  legal 
author  are  £cclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Commentaries  on  International 
LaWf  both  of  which  hold  a  foremost  place 
among  law-books.  The  second  gained  for 
him  a  membership  in  the  Institute  of  France. 

Fhillpotts,  Hbnbt,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  [b.  1778,  d.  1869],  was  bom  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  was  the  son  of  a  whole»ile 
brickmaker.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  College  School,  Gloucester,  and  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford.  In  1795  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen.  On  his  marriage,  in 
1804,  he  gave  up  his  Fellowship,  and  in  1806 
became  Chaplam  to  Dr.  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  theological  controversy  by  pub- 
lishing a  defence  of  an  episcopal  charge  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Barrington,  whose  remarks 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian.  Dr.  Lingard.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  made  Prebendaiy  of  Durham, 
and  held  the  cure  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  that  city  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
preferred  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Stanhope.  In 
1821  he  took  his  D.D.,  and  in  1825  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
the  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Dr.  Phillpotts  published  his  answer 
in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Letters  to  Charles 
Butler,  Esq,,  on  the  Theological  Farts  of  his 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  unth  Re- 
marks  on  Certain  Works  of  Dr,  Milner  and  Dr, 
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J.ingard,  and  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence  of 
Dr.  Boyle  before  the  Committee  of  the  Houtee 
of  Parliament.  In  the  ensuing  year  Dr. 
Phillpotts  followed  up  the  controversy  by  the 
publication  of  A  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles 
JiutleTj  Esq.  J  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence 
given  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishopn^ 
particularly  Dr.  Doyle,  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Two  Howies  of  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1825 ;  and  also  on  Certain  Passages 
in  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Claims. 
In  the  year  1827^  when  the  question  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  occupied  so 
much  public  attention,  Dr.  Phillpotts  pub- 
lished two  Letters  to  Mr.  Canning,  in  which 
he  insisted,  as  he  had  done  before  in  a 
letter  to  Earl  Orey,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  political  enfranchisement  ought 
not  to  be  conceded  "  without  adequate  securi- 
ties for  the  Church  of  England."  In  1828  he 
accepted  the  Deanery  of  Chester,  and  in  1830 
became  Bishop  of  Exeter.  As  the  income  of 
the  See  was  only  £2,700,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  permission  to  keep  the  rectory  of  Stan- 
hope, worth  £5,000  a  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bishopric.  This  the  Government 
refused,  but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  Durham 
prebend,  worth  not  much  less,  until  his  death. 
In  Parliament,  from  1830  to  1841,  he  was  a 
•  bitter  anbigonist  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  He 
was  a  most  determined  opponent  of  the  Re- 
form BiU,  Irish  Church  Reform,  National 
Education,  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiission,  and 
the  New  Poor  Law.  He  was  a  zealous  main- 
tainor of  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  rights, 
doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Church,  and  in 
his  zeal  involved  himsolf  in  manifold  litiga- 
tions with  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Devon- 
shire. The  most  notable  case  was  that  of  his 
refusal  to  institute  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham, 
on  the  ground  of  his  imperfect  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  [Gor- 
ham Casb.]  The  case  was  decided  against 
him,  and  he  ever  after  that  time  refrained 
from  any  conspicuous  action  in  the  politics 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  courageous  de- 
fender of  "  sisterhoods  "  at  a  time  when  they 
were  highly  unpopular,  and  took  the  part  of 
Miss  Sellon  at  Devonport  when  a  fierce  out- 
cry was  raised  against  her.  He  died  at 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  in  his  92nd 
year.  A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  See,  but  he 
died  before  the  legal  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted. 

Philo. — A  Jew  of  Alexandria  [b.  probably 
A  few  years  B.C.,  d.  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius].  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
his  writings.  He  was  of  noble  family,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  numerous  writings.  About  39 
or  40  A.D.  Philo  was  appointed  to  the  head  of 
an  embassy  sent  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 


to  the  Emperor  Caligula  to  petition  him  fen* 
redress  from  the  injustice  of  the  Imperii^ 
Governor  Publius  Avilius  Flaccus.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ambassadors  were  treated 
induced  Philo  to  write  his  book  Contra  FIm- 
cum.  At  different  times  he  visited  Jerusalaii 
and  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  made  another  journey  to  Rome  in  th« 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  the  story  is  surrounded 
by  legends  and  is  probably  not  true.  The 
works  of  Philo  are  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  first  containing  Cosmopoetiea,  the  sectmd 
Historica^  and  the  third  Juridiea  sen  Legaiia. 
The  influence  of  Philo's  writings  upon  both 
Jewish,  and  through  that  upon  Christian, 
theology  and  thought,  has  been  profound. 
He  had  practically  mastered  all  the  learning 
of  his  time,  and  his  object  was  to  show  that 
the  Divine  revelation  as  given  to  the  Jews 
was  consistent  with  the  highest  philosophr 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  with 
that  of  Plato,  From  the  bold  anthropo- 
morphism of  the  Jewish  Scripture  he  argued 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  symbolic  or  alle- 
gorical meaning,  which  required  study  and 
systematic  interpretation — a  doctrine  carried 
to  still  greater  lengths  in  modem  days  by 
SwEDENBOEO  [q.v.].  This  allegorical  doctrine 
is  carried  much  further  in  the  first  dirision  (if 
his  works  than  in  the  last ;  but  he  does  not 
deny  also  the  literal  sense,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  vehicle  of  the  spiritual. 

In  Philo*8  system  of  ITieistic  philosophy 
God  is  the  one  ideally  good  and  perfect  Being, 
as  with  Plato  fq.v.].  As  such  He  is  incom- 
prehensible ana  inscrutable,  but  as  Creator 
He  manifests  Himself  to  man,  and  is  th^  the 
**  Beginning,  the  Name,  the  Word ; "  and 
this  manifestation  is  as  natural  to  Him  as 
burning  is  to  great  heat.  On  the  other  hand 
exists  a  formless  chaos,  which  God  has  deter- 
mined to  fashion  into  a  universe;  but  to 
bring  such  different  existences  into  relation, 
an  intermediary  is  required.  This  is  found 
in  the  Looos  [q.v.]  or  Word,  and  in  still 
lower  intelligent  existences.  The  Locos  is 
at  different  times  represented  as  a  High 
Priest,  the  Image  of  God,  His  Shadow,  the 
instrument  of  Creation,  the  first-born  Son,  the 
Archangel,  and  so  on ;  and  Philo  also  identifies 
him  with  the  Lord,  or  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
who  so  often  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs. 

In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  probably  see  a 
slightly  earlier  form  of  Philo's  doctrine  en- 
grafted upon  Judaism,  Wisdom  being,  in  this 
book,  personified  much  in  the  same  real  sense 
as  the  Logos  of  Philo.  By  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers the  system  of  thought  out  of  which 
Philo*s  grew  was  corrupted  into  Gnostirisn. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to,  and  inflo- 
ence  upon.  Christian  theology  can  be  dearly 
traced  in  St.  John's  phraseology  concerning 
the  Logos  or  Word,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  also  gives  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation Philo  so  largely  adopted,  and  which 
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BO  profoundly  iDfluenoed  Okioen  [q.Y.]  and 
other  Christian  Fathers.  But  as  Farrar  well 
points  out,  while  Fhilo's  conception,  splendid 
as  it  ia,  is  vague,  and  only  floats  in  the  air, 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Apostles  '*i8  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.*'  "  The  four  words  of 
St.  John,  *  I'he  Word  became  JUahy  created  an 
epoch/*  and  tell  us  more,  and  give  us  a  more 
definite  conception,  than  all  which  Philo  and 
Plato  wrote,  though  it  was  given  to  them, 
not  only  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly  much 
of  the  truth,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  its  kingdom. 

Phonascns  [Or.  phdnasked,  "  to  practice 
the  voice**]. — In  the  ancient  church,  a  pre- 
centor, or  leader  of  the  choir. 

71lotiniUly  Bishop  of  Sirmium  [b,'  at 
Ancyra],  and  a  pupil  of  MarceUus.  He  held 
that  our  Lord  hegdn  to  be  Christ  only  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  at  His  bapt- 
ism. This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch  in  344,  and  by  that  of  Milan 
in  345.  In  351  a  Synod,  which  was  assembled 
at  Sirmiom  to  consider  his  writings,  con- 
demned them;  Photinus  offered  to  defend 
them  in  opposition  to  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and 
finally,  on  Ins  persisting  in  holding  and  pub- 
lishing heretical  doctrines,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  See.  It  is  not  certain  how  long  his 
party  held  together,  but  they  are  mentioned 
as  being  in  existence  in  381.  None  of  his 
writings  have  survived. 

PllotilUI. — Patriarch  of  Constantinople  [b. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  d.  891], 
the  son  of  noble  and  rich  parents,  and  of 
great  reputation  as  a  statesman.  Although 
he  was  a  layman,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Patriarchate  in  opposition  to  Ignatius,  who 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Empress  Theodora 
during  the  minority  oi  her  son  Michael  III. 
The  patron  of  Photius  was  Bardas,  the  uncle 
of  Michael  III.,  who  persuaded  Gregory  of 
Syracuse  to  promote  him,  within  six  days, 
through  the  orders  of  monk,  lector,  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  to  the  position 
of  patriarch.  Ignatius  was  banished  to  Tere- 
bintha,  but  secured  the  support  of  many 
influential  clergy,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope 
demanding  to  bo  reinstated  as  patriarch.  The 
fupporters  of  Photius  gained  the  victory,  and 
he  himself  took  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
breach  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Chorches,  and,  after  calling  together  a  synod 
in  867,  he  excommunicated  the  Pope.  Shortly 
afterwards  Michad  III.  was  assassinated,  and 
his  succeiMor  recalled  Ignatius,  and  caused 
Photius  to  be  deposed,  treated  with  ignominy, 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  released  after  a  few 
years,  returned  to  Constcmtinople,  whore  he 
■  became  reconciled  to  Ignatius,  and  became 
Patriarch  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  878. 
The  Pope  refused  to  recognise  his  claims,  and 
he  was  regarded  with  dialike  by  the  people ; 


finally  he  was  suspected  of  robbery  and 
intrigue,  and  banished  in  886  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  to  Armenia,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  works,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  is  the  Bibliotheca,  containing 
the  names  and  short  accounts  of  248  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  unknown  except  from  this 
work. 

Piarists.— The  Fathers  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  an  institution  founded  by  Joseph 
Calasanctius  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  sanctioned  as  a  congregation  by  Pope 
Paul  V,  in  1617  (and  therefore  sometimes  called 
Paulinians),  and  formed  into  an  order  by 
Gregory  XV.  in  1621.  The  object  was  at 
first  to  give  poor  children  a  religious  educa- 
tion, and  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing 
only ;  but  afterwards  a  good  modem  education, 
including  Latin,  Greek,  and  philosophy,  was 
given.  They  experienced  some  trouble  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  in  1 870  numbered 
2,000  religious.  They  have  never  entered 
Great  Britain  or  France,  but  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Aubtro-Hungary. 
In  the  latter  country  there  are  said  to  be 
20,000  children  under  their  care. 

Picards. — The  name  of  a  sect  who, 
according  to  Sylvius  and  Varillas,  carried  the 
principles  of  the  ADAMiTBs[q.v.]  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  going  without  clothes.  It  sprang  up 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifti^enth  century,  and 
took  its  name  from  Picard,  a  Fleming,  who 
set  it  on  foot.  He  travelled  from  Flanders 
into  Germany,  where  it  ia  said  he  deceived  a 
great  many  people  by  his  impostures.  The 
Jesuit  Balbinus,  however,  in  his  account 
brings  no  such  charges,  which  -many  believe 
to  haye  been  mere  calumnies  charged  against 
him  on  account  of  his  denunciation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  Schlecta,  secretary  to 
King  Ladislas  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  lo 
Erasmus,  gives  an  account  from  which  it 
would  appear  the  Picards  were  merely  a 
division  of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldensos,  Picard 
settled  at  Tabor,  near  the  river  Liischnitz,  in 
Bohemia;  was  attacked  by  Zisca,  and  he  and 
all  his  followers  were  killed,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  who  were  saved  that  they  might  give 
an  accoimt  of  their  opinions. 

Pie. — The  Ordinale  or  Pie  was  a  table  of 
directions  for  finding  the  services  for  the  day 
in  the  Old  OflBce  books,  a  process  of  some  com- 
plexity. It  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book  "  ('onceming  the  Service  of  the 
Church  "  as  follows : — 

"The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules 
called  the  Pie^  and  the  manifold  changings  of 
the  service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  turn  the 
book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter 
that  many  times  there  was  more  business  to 
find  out  what  should  be  read,  than  to  read  it 
when  it  was  found  out." 

The  name  **  Pie  **  or  "  Pica  "  was  in  general 
use  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  deri- 
vations are  proposed:  [1]  From  the  initial 
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letter  [pi]  of  the  Greek  word  pinaXf  **  a  table 
or  index.  [2]  From  the  Latin  pica,  "  a  mag- 
pie,*' 80  called  from  its  pied  or  pcuiicoloured 
appearance,  alluding  to  the  employment  of 
diiferent  coloured  letters.  [Of.  the  phrase  "  the 
Fied  Piper  of  Hamelin/'l  The  printer's 
technical  term  "pie,"  applied  to  tyi)e  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  name  of  this  index. 

Pietists. — A  party  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  formed  first  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  at  Leipzig  by 
Spener.  He  considered  that  the  Bible  was 
neglected  in  the  studies  ordered  for  young 
men  at  the  University,  and  organised  lec- 
tures and  meetings  for  its  more  careful  study. 
His  preaching  at  Strassburg,  Frankfort,  and 
Dresden  had  great  effect,  and  he  insisted  on 
a  holy  life  in  both  teachers  and  taught.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  schools  called  Collegia 
Fietatiiy  where  men  and  women  met  together 
for  prayer  and  instruction,  and  thence  carried 
their  influence  throughout  the  land.  The 
scheme  was  treated  with  some  contempt,  and 
those  who  took  it  up  were  nicknamed  Pietists, 
on  account  of  their  alleged  excessive  piety  as 
regards  outward  behaviour.  The  movement 
certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  society, 
instilling  a  purity  of  devotion  in  home  life 
whose  effects  were  lasting ;  and  to  it  were  due 
the  foundation  of  German  and  Danish  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  Amongst  Spener's 
disciples  were  Francke  [q.v.],  Thomasius,  the 
Professor  of  Leipzig  and  Hallo,  and  Ben^l, 
the  great  commentator.  Their  teaching 
gained  ground  at  Leipzig,  but  some  of  the 
more  extreme  Pietists  so  irritated  the  old 
school  of  theologians  by  their  denunciation  of 
the  mere  doctrinalism  of  many  ministers  in 
the  Church,  that  at  last  the  Docents  were 
obliged  to  leave  Leipzig.  Frederick  William 
I.  of  Brandenburg  established  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1694,  and  through  Spener's  influ- 
ence his  friends  found  a  refuge  there,  and  it 
became  the  home  of  Pietistic  professors,  who 
first  prelected  on  Scripture  and  found^  the 
great  exegetical  literature  of  G^ermany. 
Afterwards  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  Little  more  is 
heard  of  tiie  party  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  It 
was  entirely  the  result  of  the  new  wave  of 
Evangelical  teaching  which  passed  all  through 
Europe  about  the  same  time — waking  men's 
cn^nsciences,  making  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
rationalistic  creed  which  had  been  considered 
sufficient  the  century  before,  and  counter- 
balancing the  refined  indifference  to  religion 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Goethe 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  a 
publication  called  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal.  The  views  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party  were  decidedly  narrow. 


As  a  groundwork  they  took  the  teaching  of 
either  Luther  or  Calvin,  but  further  proceeded 
to  say,  that  those  only  who  also  held  theae 
views  could  hope  to  he  saved;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  several  famous  and 
leam€Mi  divines,  Neander  amongst  others, 
refused  to  join  their  ranks.  It  was  not  io  be 
expected  that  the  various  members  in  all  paits 
of  Germany  [for  it  was  in  that  country  that 
Pietism  was  principally  developed]  would 
think  exactly  alike.  One  province  wanted 
the  work  carried  on  in  one  way  and  another 
in  another;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
various  communities  were  formed.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  that  which  established 
itself  at  Komthal,  near  Wiirtemberg.  It  wai 
not  in  the  least  schismatic,  taking  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  as  its  basis,  but  it  made 
several  minor  alterations  in  the  Luthenn 
Liturgy,  and  claimed  absolute  right  to  settle 
its  own  affairs  independently  of  Uie  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Wiirtemberg.  The 
community  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
church  weU  attended,  and  the  agricultunl 
department  a  pattern  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Some  of  the  schools,  too,  are  so 
famous  that  many  boys  from  America  and 
England  are  sent  there  for  their  education. 
The  population  at  the  present  time  is  about 
1,000. 

Pilgrimage. — A  reHgioiis  discipline,^ 
which  consists  in  making  a  journey  to  some 
place  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  a  saint, 
or  to  visit  the  scene  of  some  event  in  sacred 
history.  Pilgrimages  were  first  made  about  the 
fourth  century,  and  speedily  came  into  use  is 
an  effectual  means  of  penance,  the  most  ce^ 
brated  places  of  devotion  being  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Tours  and  Compostella.  The  custom 
of  g^ing  on  pilgrimages  reached  its  hdght 
about  Uie  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
when  it  was  followed  by  all  classes  of  society, 
from  kings  to  peasants.  The  Church  granted 
indulgences  and  special  privileges  to  those 
who  visited  certain  places  of  devolaon,  and 
some  made  it  their  calling  in  life  to  travel 
from  one  shrine  to  another.  At  some  places, 
as  at  Loretto,  and  in  our  own  days  at  Louides, 
it  was  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  ap- 
peai'ed  and  ordained  that  they  should  be 
consecrated  to  her  service;  while  at  others 
relics  of  saints  were  said  to  exist  which  had 
wonderful  powers  for  the  healing  or  sancti- 
fication  of  those  who  visited  them.  In  almo^ 
every  country  pilgrimages  have  been  com- 
mon. In  England,  the  shrine  of  Thomas-^- 
Becket  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious;  in 
Scotland,  St.  Andrew's;  in  Ireland,  varions 
places.  The  practice  has  been  discontinoed 
among  the  P^testants,  but  is  still  in  &vour 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  innumerable 
shrines  are  held  sacred,  and  visited  for  the 
expiation  of  sins  or  the  healing  of  infirmities. 
Pilgrimages  are  not  confined  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;    they  are  common  among  MahometaDS, 
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Hindus,  and  Jews,  and  are  connected  with 
all  kinds  of  superstitions. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace.    [G&acb,  Pil- 

OBIMAOB  OF.] 

Pilgrim.  Fathers. — The  name  nsoally 
given  to  those  Nonconformist  Puritans  who 
first  emigrated  to  New  England.  They  had 
first  fled  from  persecution  in  England  to  Hol- 
land, where  small  communities  of  Protestant 
IHssenters  h^;an  to  form  about  1586 ;  but  a 
further  impure  was  given  to  the  movement 
in  1608,  when  John  Kobinson  and  a  small 
company  of  Independents,  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  prevent  their,  even  leaving  the  country,  also 
emigrated  to  Holland.  There,  however,  their 
situation  was  forlorn  in  the  extreme:  the 
language  and  manners  around  them  were 
strange,  and  they  had  to  find  subsistence 
under  such  disadvantages  that — in  the  words 
of  one  of  them — "poverty  came  upon  them 
like  an  armed  man  from  whom  they  could  not 
fly."  Removing  to  Leyden,  and  congregating 
together,  they  did  better;  but  they  hungered 
for  their  own  language,  and  English  laws 
and  nationality.  All  the  lands  of  North 
America  had  been  granted  to  two  great 
companies,  known  as  the  London  and  the 
Western;  and  about  1617  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  London  Company  for  power 
to  form  a  distinct  plantation  of  their  own 
distant  from  any  other.  Both  the  King  and 
the  Bishops  niade  g^-eat  difficulties  about 
religion,  to  meet  which  the  Puritans  agreed 
to  seven  Articles  assenting  to  the  Ck>nfes6ion 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  Royal 
supremacy;  and  in  1617  their  patent  was 
granted.  They  chartered  the  Speedwell  of 
60  tons  from  Delft  Haven,  and  the  Mayjlower 
of  180  tons  from  the  Thames ;  and  on  July 
22nd,  1 620,  as  many  as  the  small  vessel  could  ac- 
commodate—only  a  small  minority — left  Delft 
Haven  under  the  care  of  William  Brewster, 
John  Robinson  [q.v.]  remaining  behind  to 
take  charge  of  the  remainder,  tUl  they  could 
follow.  They  left,  after  a  solemn  leave- 
taking  and  religious  service,  for  Southampton, 
where  the  Mayflower  joined  them,  and  they 
set  sail ;  but  twice  had  to  put  back  for  repairs 
to  the  small  vessel — it  was  subsequently 
proved  owing  to  misrepresentations  of  the 
captain.  Finally  the  Mayiflower  alone  left 
En^nd,  on  Sept.  6th,  1620,  and  reached 
Gape  Cod  on  Nov.  9th.  There  they  bound 
themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  sent  a  boat 
on  an  exploring  expedition ;  and,  finally,  on 
Dec  17th,  1620,  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  to  found  the  colony  of  New  England, 
again  solenmly  conmiitting  themselves  to  God 
in  prayer. 

Theirchief  leaders  at  thattime  were  William 
Brewster,  Elder  of  the  Church  ;  John  Brad- 
ford, so  often  Governor  of  the  colony ;  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish,  the  mili- 
tary commander.  The  heaven  was  cloudy,  the 
cold  severe,  the  rain  and  snow  pitiless  ;  and 


for  several  months  their  privations  were 
extreme.  For  years  they  were  threatened 
alternately  by  starvation  and  extermination 
by  the  savages ;  but  how  they  triumphed  over 
these  obstacles  constitutes  largely  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  need  not  be 
recounted  here. 

On  June  24th,  1629,  another  colony  in 
unison  with  Plymouth  was  founded,  under 
John  Endicott,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This 
colony  included  Francis  Higginson,  a  Puritan 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Anglican 
ministry  for  his  opinions,  and  many  like- 
minded,  who  desired  to  retain  what  they  con- 
sidered true  in  their  historic  Church.  Higgin- 
son had  said  on  deck  to  his  people,  as  the 
English  cliffs  receded  from  view:  "We  do 
not  g^  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot 
but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it." 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  more  rigid 
Puritans  had  no  real  concepti%n  of  the  tolera- 
tion they  claimed,  and  ere  long  all  the 
prominent  Anglican  Puritans  were  violently 
seized  and  sent  back  to  England.  How  this 
spirit  grew  is  also,  unfortunately,  matter  of 
history,  and  the  rigidness  of  the  persecution 
was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the 
attempt  to  make  the  Church  synonymous  with 
the  State,  so  that  no  man  could  have  even 
rights  of  citizenship  unless  he  were  a  com- 
municant. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
became  a  "  sinful  violation  of  the  worship  of 
God,*'  and  the  keeping  even  of  Christmas 
Day  was  visited  by  a  fine,  as  also  was 
attendance  at  an  Episcopal  Church.  Quakers 
were  persecuted  even  to  the  death.  Roger 
Williams  was  banished  for  no  other  crime 
than  preaching  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  doors  of  Baptist  meetings  were  nailed  up. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  none  of  the  religious 
bodies — only  a  few  rare  spirits  here  and  there 
— understood  as  yet  religious  toleration  ;  and 
the  history  and  deeds  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
form  a  striking  and  somewhat  g^m  proof  of 
this.  Much  of  their  civil  and  religious  system 
also  failed.  Their  civil  laws  were  copied 
closely  from  those  of  Moses ;  and  the  rebellion 
of  human  spirits  against  overstrictness  pro- 
duced at  length  a  state  of  morals  beneath  the 
surface,  which  Cotton  Mather  vividly  deli- 
neates. They  also  professed  hyper-Calvinism 
almost  without  exception,  a  system  which  the 
human  heart  is  never  long  able  to  bear  with- 
out protest  \8ee  Election],  and  thus,  as  at 
Geneva,  so  m  America,  many  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now 
Unitarians.  But  we  may  also  study  with  profit, 
and  even  reverence,  their  better  side — their 
simplicity,  their  love  to  the  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  their  earnestness,  their  manly  independence ; 
and,  remembering  these,  need  not  wonder  at  the 
part  they  played  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Pineda,  John. — A  Jesuit  of  noble  birth, 
bom  at  Seville   about   the   middle  of   the 
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sixteenth  oentoiy.  He  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  various  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  some  theological  works.  Died 
Jan.  27th,  1637. 

Pinelli.  Dominic  [b.  at  Genoa,  1541 ;  d. 
1611],  Cardinal,  son  of  Paris  Pinelli  and 
Benedicta  Spinola.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  remarkable  talents  and  learn- 
ing brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  who  employed  him  in  business  at 
the  Court.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  successor 
to  Pius  v.,  had  also  a  great  regard  for  Pinelli, 
and  promoted  him  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Rota, 
Clerk  of  his  Chapel,  Chamberlain  of  the 
Church,  and  Cardinal.  He  alhO  sent  him  as 
Legate  to  Roumania,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  which  Pinelli  succeeded  in 
quieting.  The  Pope  aft<'rward8  put  him  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  book  of  De- 
cretals. Pinellj  wrote  a  tract  concerning  the 
Pope*s  authority,  and  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  St.  Francis  and  other  saints. 

Pinson,  Francis,  a  lawyer  [b.  at  Bourges, 
1612,  d.  at  Paris,  1691].  Most  of  his  works 
deal  with  ecclesiastical  law,  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
beneflces,  etc 

Pisa,  Councils  of.— The  first  Council  of 
Pisa  was  summoned  in  1409  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  it  was  un- 
successful, for  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the 
two  contending  Popes,  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  III.,  it  added  a  third  to  their 
number  in  the  person  of  Alexander  V. 
[Papal  Schism.] 

The  second  Council  of  Pisa  was  of  little 
importance.  It  was  summoned  in  1611,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  ostensibly  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  arose  out  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  Louis  XII.  of 
France  because  ihe  former  refused  to  renew 
the  League  of  Cambrai.  The  Council  was 
composed  chiefly  of  French  clergy,  and  after 
a  few  sessions  they  removed  to  Milan,  where 
they  cited  the  Pope  to  appear,  and  on  his 
refusal  gave  sentence  of  his  suspension. 
Julius  meantime  held  a  Council  of  Italians 
in  the  Lateran.  who  excommunicated  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Louis  soon 
after  losing  all  his  Italian  conquests,  had  to 
Bubinit,  and  the  Council  was  at  an  end. 

Piscilia. — A  small  drain,  or  sink,  near 
the  altar  in  a  church,  generally  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall,  to  receive  and  carrj'  off  the 
water  in  which  the  priest  washed  his  hands, 
and  also  that  used  for  rinsing  the  chalice. 

Pistoia,  Synod  op.  —A  Council  was  held 
at  Pistoia,  in  the  north-east  of  Tuscany,  in 
1782,  to  consider  some  articles  prepared  by 
Leopold,  the  Grand  Duke,  who  wished  to 
introduce  certain  Jansonist  changes  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Tuscan  Church.  .  There  were 
present  234  priesta.    Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia, 


was  a  great  ally  of  Leopold,  and  the  Janseniit 
doctrines  of  grace  were  approved  of,  prin- 
ciples of  a  spiritual  democracy  were  asserted, 
and  dea-ees  were  passed  condemning  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  missions,  use  of  Latin  in 
the  Mass,  etc.,  and  ordering  the  destructioQ  of 
altars  and  images.  This  led  to  a  revolt  of  the 
people,  Ricci  had  to  resign  his  See  in  1787, 
and  seven  years  later  Pope  Pius  VII.  pub- 
lished a  Bull,  Auctorem  Jideiy  condemning  the 
Pistoian  decrees,  and  Ricci  had  to  recant 

Pits,  John,  was  bom  at  Alton,  Hants,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteeenth  c^itory,  and 
educated  at  Winchester,  whence  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  New  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  study  at  Dooay, 
and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest.  He  retired  into  Lorraine,  and 
was  for  some  time  confessor  to  the  Dochcci 
of  Cleve,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Pits  died  in  1616.  He  was  the  author  of 
treatises  I>e  BeatitudifUy  De  FertgrtMtmey 
De  JUustribus  Anglite  Seriptoribut. 

Pius. — ^There  have  been  nine  Popes  bear- 
ing this  name.  [Popes.]  Of  these,  the  laoA 
important  were  the  following : — 

Pivs  II.  r.£neas  Silvio  Piccolomini]  held 
the  dignity  from  1458  to  1464.  He  tookhii 
title  of  Pius  in  order  to  conjoin  it  with  hi* 
former  name  JEneAB.  The  Renaissance  nu 
in  full  swin^,  and  Pius,  following  the  foolish 
fashion,  claimed  for  himself  descent  from 
Virgil's  hero.  It  was  much  more  serious 
that  this  fashion  had  extended  itself  in  Italy 
to  a  revival  of  sheer  heathenism,  and  Pius 
was  not  the  only  PontifE  whose  religion  was 
one  of  negations  and  infidelity.  He  was  a 
man  of  shameful  life,  lecherous  in  youth, 
avaricious  and  grasping  in  old  age. 

Pius  IV.,  whose  name  before  was  Ok>- 
>iinni  Angelo  Medici,  was  bom  on  Easter 
Day,  1499,  in  Milan.  He  studied  law,  and  in 
1627  became  Protonotary  to  Uie  Curia  wider 
Gement  VII.  At  the  same  time  he  gained 
the  favour  of  the  Cardinal  Fameee,  who, 
having  been  raised  to  the  Popedom  onder 
the  name  of  Paul  III.,  made  use  of  him  in 
several  embassies,  conferred  on  him  many 
benefices,  and  created  him  Cardinal  on  April 
8th,  1649.  Julius  III.  made  him  L^ateof  the 
army  against  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Paul  JV\ 
was* however,  hostile  to  him ;  so  he  withdrew 
from  Rome  to  his  native  town  of  Milan.  On 
Paul's  death  he  was  recalled,  and  raised  to 
the  Papal  Chair,  being  crowned  on  Jan.  6th, 
1660.  He  is  chiefly  noted  as  having  re- 
opened the  Council  of  Trent^  Jan.  18th,  1562, 
and  in  spite  of  great  diflSculties  it  dceed  on 
Dec.  3rd,  1663.  [Trent,  Covncil  or  J  Th** 
well-known  creed  called  the  Creed  cSf  Fiw 
IV.,  or  the  Tridentine  Creed,  w*s  \90td 
as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  doctrines  ddnf^ 
in  that  Council.  He  died  on  Dec.  9th,  1665, 
having  occupied  the  Chair  nearly  six  yeui. 
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Pius  Y.,  whose  name  had  been  Michael 
Christari,  was  bom  at  Boeoo,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  on  Jan.  17th,  1504.  He  entered  the 
Dominican  Order,  of  which  he  became  Pro- 
feasor,  Preaoher,  and  Superior,  and  afterwards 
was  made  Bishop  of  Satri  and  Cardinal  by 
Paul  lY.  He  was  made  Inquisitor-General 
of  Lombaidy,  and  was  very  zealous  in  repress- 
ing the  Beformation.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Mondoyi,  and  was  chosen  successor  to  Pius 
IV.,  Jan.  8th,  1566.  He  immediately  set 
himself  to  regulate  his  house,  to  reform  the 
clergy,  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Under  his  government 
the  Inquisition  exercised  great  severity.  He 
aided  Charles  IX.  of  fVance  in  his  war 
against  the  Protestants  with  an  army  of 
4,400  foot  and  700  horse.  He  excommuni- 
cated Queen  Elizabeth,  absolving  her  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.  He  also  joined 
arms  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  took  part 
in  the  BatUe  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7th,  1871.  He 
died  May  1st,  1572,  having  been  Pope  for  six 
years. 

Pnjs  VI.  became  Pope  in  1776.  The  early 
days  of  his  pontificate  were  embittered  by 
the  strogfl^  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
States  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Joseph  11. 
mftde  several  enactments  striking  at  their 
power:  thus,  in  1781,  he  dissolved  aU  con- 
nection between  the  religious  orders  and  their 
generals  outside  his  dominions ;  in  1784  he 
tevied  a  tax  on  pilgrimages;  in  1785  ordered 
the  removal  of  side  altars  in  churches,  and  in 
1786  that  the  Mass  should  be  said  in  the 
vernacular.  But  the  Belgian  revolution 
compelled  him  to  see  to  the  stability  of  his 
thnme,  and  his  ecclesiastical  legislation  came 
to  nought.  He  died  in  1790,  b^t  the  Pope's 
troubles  were  renewed  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  Pope  fought  in 
vain  against  the  oath  demanded  of  the  priests 
by  the  Revolutionary  GK>vemment,  and  he 
had  to  submit  to  terms  from  Bonaparte. 
Nor  was  this  all :  riots  broke  out  in  Rome, 
the  Pope's  army  was  subjugated,  and  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon,  where  he  died  in 
1799. 

Plus  Vll,  succeeded  him,  and  was  able  to 
establish  a  Concordat  with  France,  and  went, 
though  unwillingly,  to  Paris  to  crown  Napo- 
leon. But  their  relations  became  more  and 
more  strained,  and  at  length  Napoleon  made 
him  a  prisoner  at  the  Vatican  and  carried 
him  to  Fontainebleau.  He  was  forced  to  sign 
a  Concordat  renouncing  his  temporal  power ; 
but  afterwards  repudiated  it,  and  Napoleon 
had  to  acquiesce.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
1814,  and  the  strength  which  he  had  gained 
was  proved  bv  his  being  able  to  re-establish 
the  Jesuits.     [Jbsvits.] 

Pits  IX.  [b.  1792,  d,  1878]  was  bom  at 
Sinigaglia,  May  13th,  1792.  His  name  was 
Giovanni  Maria  Mastai'-Ferretti,  and  his 
family  of  Lombard  extraction.    He  received 


his  education  at  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of 
Volterra,  which  he  quitted  in  1810.  Five 
years  later  he  entered  the  Guardia  Nobile 
of  the  Vatican;  but  he  soon  chose  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  was  ordained,  and  for 
several  years  was  chaplain  to  some  hospilals 
in  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  good- will  of  Pius 
VII.,  though  filling  no  post  at  his  Court.  In 
1823  he  went  out  in  the  suite  of  Monsignor 
Muzzi,  Apostolic  Vicar  in  Chili,  and  travelled 
over  a  considerable  part  of  South  America. 
On  his  return  Leo  XII.  made  him  Prelate  in 
his  household,  gave  him  a  canonry  in  Santa 
Maria  di  Via  Lata,  and  named  him  President 
of  St  Michael^s  Hospital  in  Via  Grande.  In 
1827  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Spoleto, 
and  in  1832  transferred  to  the  See  of  Imola. 
In  the  interval  Leo  XU.  had  died  [1829], 
and  had  been  followed  by  Pius  VIII.,  after 
whose  death,  in  1831,  Gregory  XVL  came  to 
the  throne.  Those  were  years  of  great  political 
oonmiotion  throughout  Europe,  and  specially 
in  Italy  and  the  Roman  States,  where  the 
successors  of  Pius  VII.  had  departed  from 
the  mild  and  wise  rule  introduced  at  his 
restoration  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  had 
aggravated  their  temporal  misrule  by  the 
reckless  exercise  of  spiritual  tyranny.  The 
accession  of  Gregory  was  the  signal  for  an 
insurrectionary  outbreak  in  Central  Italy, 
and  Mastai-Ferretti,  in  his  diocese  of  Spoleto, 
had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  movement,  and 
ha^  no  little  trouble  in  assuaging  the  violent 
passions  which  raged  around  him;  but  his 
refutation  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  benevolent 
opmions  greatly  aided  him.  His  removal 
from  the  archbishopric  of  Spoleto  to  the 
bishopric  of  Imola  was  probably  owing  to  the 
displeasure  of  Ghregory  at  Mastai'-Ferretti's 
humane  and  enlightened  views  of  a  Ponti- 
fical Government.  At  Imola  he  remained  true 
to  his  liberal  views,  and  shone  as  a  reformer  of 
abuses,  encouraging  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge in  his  diocesan  seminary ;  he  founded 
an  Academia  Biblica,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies,  aiming  at 
the  diffusion  of  Hebrew  history  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  Scriptural  subjects.  He  enjoyed  a 
great  popularity  in  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
called  **  the  good  Bishop."  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Naples,  and  while  there  the  cholera 
broke  out,  and  he  disposed  of  his  plate  and 
furniture  in  order  to  bestow  their  proceeds  on 
the  sufferers.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in 
1840,  assuming  the  title  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Marcellinus,  and  continued  to  reside  in  his 
diocese  till  1846,  when  Gregory  XVI.  died. 
The  Conclave  to  elect  his  successor  met  on 
June  14th,  and  the  two  parties  of  the  Sacred 
College  had  each  their  mvourite  candidate; 
those  who  wished  for  moderation  choosing  the 
Bishop  of  Imola,  while  those  who  clung  to 
the  old  system  put  forward  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  Lambruschini.  Mastai'- 
Ferretti  was  elected  by  thirty-six  out  of  the 
fifty  voters  present,  and  was    crowned  on 
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June  2l8t,  1846,  with  the  title  of  Pius  IX. 
The  first  act  of  his  pontificate  was  to  release 
from  their  prison  all  the  political  offenders 
placed  there  by  his  predecessors,  it  is  said  to 
the  number  of  2,000  ;  he  recalled  all  exiles  and 
restored  them  to  their  civil  rights  on  the 
sole  condition  of  their  signing  a  declara,tion  of 
allegiance.  This  act  was  received  with  ac- 
clamation, and  created  a  perfect  frenzy  in  the 
Catholic  world  throughout  Europe.  Austria 
and  France,  however,  were  greatly  displeased 
at  the  Pope's  measures  of  reform.  In  the 
great  struggle  of  1848  he  refused  to  fight 
against  Austria  in  defence  of  his  Italian  sub- 

i*ects,  and  on  a  rising  of  the  populace  in  Rome 
le  saw  no  way  of  safety  except  in  flight,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Bavarian 
minister,  Count  Spaur,  who  conveyed  him 
safely  over  tho  frontier,  Nov.  24th,  1848.  He 
took  refuge  at  G^aeta,  under  the  protection  of 
Naples,  and  went  thence  to  Portici,  and  it 
was  not  tiU  April,  1850,  that  he  returned  to 
Rome.  Pius  IX.  was  now  an  altered  man ;  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  short  whim  of  patriot- 
ism and  liberalism,  and  he  gave  up  aU 
personal  rule  and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  who  had  shared  his  exile,  and  whom  he 
made  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pope  felt 
that  his  political  career  on  the  throne  had 
been  a  failure ;  but  ho  still  clung  to  the  fond 
conceit  that  his  pontificate  was  destined  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  his  most  renowned  pre- 
decessors. So  now  he  turned  to  the  Church 
that  attention  which  before  his  flight  he  had 
almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  State. 
He  summoned  Jesuit  theologians  to  his  side, 
reconstituted  their  scattered  order,  and  canon- 
ised saints,  lavished  indulgences,  countenanced 
miracles,  attempted  and  enforced  conversions, 
marked  out  new  dioceses  in  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  at  last  ventured  on  subtle 
polemic  discussions  and  daring  definitions  of 
new  dogmas.  Thus,  he  proclaimed  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8th,  1854, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility,  July, 
1870.  By  degrees  his  dominions  were  wrested 
from  him,  and  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  Bomo 
itself,  and  with  it  ended  the  temporal  power 
of  Pius  IX.  The  Vatican  alone  was  Irft  him, 
and  to  that  palace  and  its  garden  he  confined 
himself  year  after  year.  From  thence  he 
filled  the  world  with  his  grievances  by  means 
of  endless  encyclical  letters,  freely  printed  in 
Italian  and  oUier  newspapers.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  Feb.  7th,  1878. 
His  pontificate  lasted  thirty-six  years,  the 
longest  on  record. 

Plaoat  [^pkteetum  regiumy  regium  exegwUur, 
litterm  pareatis], — ^A  confirmation  of  Church 
law.  Papal  bulls,  or  briefs,  formerly  required  to 
be  g^ven  by  the  State  before  sudi  law  could 
be  put  into  execution.  This  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  England  by  the  Statute  of  Prse- 
munire,  1393,  which  '*  vindicated  the  right  of 


the  Church  of  England  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
mission or  the  execution  of  all  Papal  bulls  or 
briefs  within  the  realm."  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  it  is  no  longer  in  force  as 
regards  matters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  or  the 
Sacraments;  in  other  matters  it  is  simply 
limited  to  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  made  by  the 
bishops  if  any  constitution  appears  to  them  to 
be  unfitted  for  enforcement  in  their  diocese. 
The  Pope  denies  the  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  all  who 
attempt  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  a 
Papal  decree  are  under  a  pezialty  of  excom- 
munication ;  but,  nevertheless,  concessions  are 
occasionally  made  in  order  to  prevent  dij^orb- 
ance. 

Plain  Song.    [Music] 

Platina,  BABTHOLoiccrs  [b.  in  Cremoiu, 
1421 ;  d.  at  Rome,  1481].  He  was  the  son  of 
poor  parents  of  the  name  of  Sacchi,  and  the 
name  of  Platina  refers  to  the  place  Platina, 
or  Piadena,  where  he  was  bom.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  his  talents  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  appoint^ 
him  Apostolical  Abbre viator;  and  Sixtus  IV. 
afterwards  made  him  Assistant  Librarian  at 
the  Vatican.  He  wrote  Optu  im  Vitm 
Summorum  P&ntificumj  published  at  Venice 
in  1479,  which  gives  an  account  of  tbe 
lives  of  the  Popes  from  Eugenius  IV.  to  the 
death  of  Paul  II.  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  <^y  of 
Mantua  and  other  works. 

Plato,  the  greatest  writer  of  heathen 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Athens  b.c,  429.  Of 
the  details  of  his  early  life  little  is  known. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  devoted  the  early 
years  of  his  life  to  writing  poetry ;  but  at  tbo 
age  of  twenty  became  acquainted  with  8o- 
CIU.TB8  [q.v.],  and  in  consequence  gave  up 
poetry,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  It  is  relat^  by 
the  biographer  of  the  Greek  philosoj^ers, 
that  once  upon  a  time  Socrates  dreamed  that 
he  found  an  unfledged  cygnet  on  his  knee. 
In  a  few  moments  it  be<^me  winged,  and 
flew  away,  uttering  sweet  sounds.  Next  day 
Plato  came,  and  Socrates  felt  his  dream  ful- 
filled. From  that  time  Plato  becomes  so 
identified  with  his  master  that  his  individuality 
is  almost  lost.  Some  of  the  writings  attri- 
buted to  him  are  certainly  spurious,  though 
some  fragments  of  them  may  be  genuine, 
giving  us  some  information  respecting  hit 
travels  in  Sicily.  The  form  which  Plato  chose 
to  express  his  philosophy,  that  of  the  dialogue, 
was  not  an  invention  intended  to  present  hit 
truth  in  attractive  form.  It  was  because  he 
was  desirous  from  his  heart  to  elucidate  troth, 
and  to  give  all  sides  full  consideration.  Many 
doubts  and  objections  expresped  ate  frivolous, 
but  they  are  such  as  suggest  themselves  to 
many  minds,  and,  therefore,  have  to  be  met. 
"  The  dialogues  of  Plato,**  says  an  Engbah 
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philoBopher,  *'are  literally  an  education  ex- 
plaining to  as  how  we  are  to  deal  with  our 
own  minds,  how  far  we  are  to  humour  them, 
how  far  we  are  to  resist  them ;  how  they  are 
to  entertain  the  glimpses  of  light  which  some- 
times fall  upon  Uiem ;  how  they  are  to  make 
their  way  through  the  complications  and 
darkness  in  which  they  so  often  feel  them- 
selves  lost.  Nowhere  hut  in  the  sacred  oracles 
do  we  find  an  author  so  cognisant  of  our  own 
perplexities,  so  little  anxious  to  hide  them 
from  us;  nay,  so  anxious  to  awaken  us  to 
the  consciousness  of  them,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  delivered  from  them^  Herein  lies  the 
art  of  Plato.  Most  consummate  art  it  is  we 
admit ;  superior  in  the  depth  of  insight  which 
must  have  led  to  it,  and  in  the  influence 
which  it  exerts,  to  that  which  is  displayed  in 
almost  any  human  composition.  Still,  it  is 
not  art,  in  the  sense  commonly  given  to  that 
word;  it  has  no  independent  purpose  of 
pleasing.  It  does  not  work  underground, 
leaving  the  ordinary  man  to  feel  its  effects 
simply,  and  the  thoughtful  man  to  judge  of 
its  character  by  its  effects.  On  the  contrary^ 
it  anxiously  draws  your  attention  to  its  own 
methods  and  contrivances :  that  you  should 
enter  into  them,  and  understand  all  the  springs 
and  valves  that  are  at  work,  is  as  much  the 
writer's  ambition  as  that  you  should  accept 
any  one  of  the  final  results.  Indeed,  he  does 
not  acknowledge  the  result  as  yours,  till  in 
the  region  of  your  own  inner  being  you  have 
gone  through  the  processes  which  lead  to 
them."  [Maurice's  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
FhUooophy.     '<  Ancient,"  p.  129.] 

The  fundamental  principle  of  PIato*s  doc- 
trine is  probably  that  which  was  known  to  the 
Schoolmen  as  that  of  UNrvsasALs  [q.v.],  i,e. 
the  assertion  that  there  is  a  constant  character 
which  repeats  itself  in  every  sample  of  any 
natural  kind,  an  invariable  attribute,  which 
makes  that  object  what  it  is,  whilst  individual 
members  of  that  class  have  variable  accidents. 
The  essential  attribute  he  called  the  idea — 
that  was  the  ultimate  reality.  No  object  that 
comes  before  us  in  the  physical  world  com- 
pletely fulfils  our  idea.  I  have  an  idea  of  a 
man,  but  no  one  man  fulfils  the  whole  idea 
when  I  hear  the  word  '*  man."  But  so  far  as 
the  thing  coalesces  with  the  thought,  the 
abiding  essence  is  present.  And  these  ideals 
rise  in  rank,  the  lower  rise  into  the  higher, 
even  until  they  reach  One  Supreme,  in  whom 
all  ideas  and  all  thoughts  are  centred.  Dr. 
Martineau  in  his  masterly  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  thus 
discriminates  its  main  prind^es : — **  [1]  The 
proper  end  of  man  is  not  pleasure  or  the 
contentment  of  the  sensitive  nature,  but  a 
good  which  may  run  counter  to  this,  and  the 
chief  elements  of  which  are  truth,  beauty, 
right.  These  are  to  be  sought  on  tiieir  own 
account  as  having  intrinsic  and  ultimate 
worth.  [2]  This  good,  though  including  the 
just  regulation  of  the  active  principles  of 


conduct,  does  not  terminate  here,  but  takes 
in  also  the  right  direction  of  the  rational 
powers.  [3]  The  ^ood  which  supplies  the 
proper  human  aim  is  not  merely  subjective 
and  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the 
human  faculties ;  it  has  an  objective  reality, 
which  would  remain  though  we  were  not. 
Ere  anything  perishable  arose,  it  was.  It 
existed  separately,  and  justifies,  therefore,  its 
assumption  of  the  name  God»  [4]  This  highest 
good  exists  in  us  and  out  of  us.  Its  various 
types,  embodied  in  the  visible  universe,  are  also 
indigenous  treasures  of  the  human  mind,  which 
has  pre-existed  as  well  as  they,  and  been 
familiar  vdth  them  in  an  earlier  state.  What- 
ever is  good  is  evolved  from  us  by  appeal  to 
memory ;  virtue  is  learning,  and  learning  is 
remembrance.  [5]  It  follows  from  this  that 
our  relation  to  Qod  as  the  Divine  ground  and 
source  of  the  universe  is  a  relation  of  likencssj 
arising  from  identity  of  essence — of  the  little 
to  the  great,  the  mixed  and  disguised  to  the 
pure  and  cl^,  the  partial  copy  to  the  perfect 
original."  [^Ti/pes  of  Ethical  Theory^  vol.  i. 
pp.  84-86.1  l^e  learned  author  shows  in  a 
very  grand  passage  which  follows, where  the 
Platonic  idea  fell  short  of  the  Christian. 

Platonism  has  been  made  by  Providence 
one  of  the  most  powerful  handmaids  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  underlies  the  g^rand  philosophy 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  "  Ecclesiasticus  " 
and  the  '*  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  writings  of 
Alexandrian  Jews  who  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  Puilo*s  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Looos  was  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  St.  John  was  inspired  to 
show  how  fax  he  was  right,  and  how  the 
ideals  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  Incarnate 
Word.  The  Alexandrian  divinity  was  Pla- 
tonic [Nbo-Platonists  ;  Clement  op  Albx- 
andbia],  and  some  of  the  greatest  of  Enghsh 
philosophers  have  drawn  their  doctrines  from 
the  same  fountains.  [CoLBaiDOB.  See  next 
article.] 

Platonistfly  Cambbidob. — In  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  number  of  graduates,  fellows, 
tutors,  and  masters  of  colleges  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  most  of  them  from  Em- 
manuel College,  revived  the  study  of  Plato  and 
his  philosophy,  and  therefore  were  called  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.  They  were  chiefly 
of  Puritan  origin  and  sympathies,  but  their 
great  aim  was  to  sink  iHl  minor  differences 
and  endeavour  to  flnd  a  basis  of  broad 
Catholic  Christian  views,  in  which  charity 
should  be  the  living  principle.  They  were 
true  and  devoted  Churchmen  and  believed  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  yet  looked  on  them 
from  a  Platonic  point  of  view,  endeavouring 
to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  to 
apply  to  them  the  distinctive  Christian 
doctrines.  The  foTir  chief  Platonists  were 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Henry 
More,  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  ac&ounts  of  whom 
will  be  found   under  their   several  names. 
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Among  the  minor  members  were  Simon 
Patrick,  John  Worthington,  while  some 
members  of  Oxford  University,  as  Joseph 
Glanvil  and  John  Wilkins,  were  also  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Cambrid^  Platon- 
ists  that  they  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
same  school  of  thought. 

Plenary  Indnlganca  10  the  remission 
of  all  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 
[Indulobnces.]  Plenary  indulgences  are 
granted  in  England  at  the  eight  great  festivals 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  are  sometimes 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  whole  Church  on 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  a  jubilee.  They 
may  also  be  gained  by  the  recitation  of 
certain  prayers,  or  by  the  performance  of 
good  works  prescribea  by  the  Church,  pro- 
vided that  the  person  desirous  of  gaining 
them  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  penitent 
for  the  sins  committed.  It  is  also  believed 
that  plenary  indulgences  can  be  granted 
to  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  Plenary  indulgences  have  been 
granted  largely  to  confraternities,  to  the  use 
of  certain  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  and  to 
pilg^mages  to  the  chief  churches  at  Home 
or  elsewhere. 

Pliny  the  Tonngar— so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  whose  adopted  son  he  was,  and  who 
perished  in  the  greaX  eruption  of  Vesuvius — 
was  a  disciple  of  QuintiUan,  and  appeai-s  to 
have  been,  though  a  heathen,  an  amiable  and 

i'ust,  as  well  as  an  able  and  learned  man. 
le  was  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  and  while  Consul,  he  delivered 
in  the  Senate  a  panegyric  on  his  patron,  which 
is  still  extant.  In  a.d.  103  he  was  sent  as 
Governor  to  Bithynia,  and  there  found  a  state 
of  things  which  alarmed  him.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  had  been  such  that  the  heathen 
temples  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  sellers 
of  victims  for  sacrifice  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers for  their  wares ;  people  of  both  sexes, 
of  edl  ages  and  ranks,  had  adopted  the 
**  foreign  superstition.'*  And  this  was  not 
confin^  to  the  cities — it  had  spread  to  villages 
and  rural  districts. 

There  was  then,  probably,  no  definite  enact- 
ment directed  against  the  Christians ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  generally  treated  as 
offenders.  Their  refusal  to  worship  the 
image  of  the  Emperor,  or  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
for  his  safety,  and,  more  than  all,  their 
nocturnal  meetings,  caused  them  to  be  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  towards  the  Gk>vemment. 
Besides  this,  it  was  popularly  reported  and 
believed  that  they  practised  abominable  and 
revolting  rites  at  their  secret  meetings:  for 
instance,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
killing  new- bom  infants,  tearing  them  in 
pieces,  and  drinking  their  blood.  These 
fictions,  though  they  may  not  have  been 
believed  by  Pliny,  could  not  but  heighten  the 
feelings  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which 


the  Christians  were  regarded.  Aooordingiy, 
Pliny  never  doubted  that  it  was  his  dufy  to 
punish  Christians,  but  he  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  amount  of  punishment  and  the  mode  of 
trial.  To  satisfy  his  mind  he  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  a  letter  [Ep.  96,  book  x.],  whidi 
is  famous  as  contaimng  a  testimony  to  the 
piety  and  good  general  character  of  the  Chris, 
tians,  a  testimony  which  is  peculiarly  Taloable 
as  coming  from  an  enemy,  and  one  who  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject. 

In  this  Epistle  he  makes  particular  inquiries 
on  three  main  points :  [1]  whether  young  and 
old  should  receive  the  same  punishment;  [2] 
whether  those  who  recanted  should  be  par- 
doned ;  and  [3]  whether  the  very  fact  of  b^ng 
a  Christian  was  in  itself  an  offence,  although 
no  other  crime  could  be  bi-ought  home  to  the 
person  charged.  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
what  had  hitherto  been  his  own  method  of 
procedure :  First,  he  asked  the  accused  if  they 
acknowledged  themselves  Christiana.  Next, 
if  they  did  not  deny  the  accusation,  he  re- 
peated the  question,  with  a  threat  of  death 
for  refusing  to  renounce  their  opinions.  Then, 
if  they  still  adhered  to  their  profeadon,  be 
ordered  them  to  be  led  away  to  execntioo, 
"  never  doubting  that  stubbornness  and  in- 
flexible obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.'*  Hs 
states  that  he  had  examined  several  agam^ 
whom  anonymous  charges  had  been  preferred, 
but  these  all  abjured  Christianity,  invoked 
the  gods,  offered  supplications  with  wine  and 
fraimnoense  to  the  image  of  the  Emperoct 
and  reviled  the  name  of  Christ,  "  with  none 
of  which  thizigs,"  he  sa^  '*  can  they  who 
are  really  ChriBtians  be  induced  to  comply.'* 
Some  of  these  persons,  however,  confessed 
that  they  had  once  been  ChrisUanSy  bat  bad 
long  isBcanted,  some  as  long  as  twenty  yean 
before.  From  them  he  gathered  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  superstition: — Its 
adherents  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to- 
gether  on  a  fixed  day  before  it  was  light, 
singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  Ood,  and  bm£ng 
themselves  with  an  oath  to  abstain  from  the^ 
and  adulteries.  Then  they  separated,  and 
met  again  to  eat  bread,  which  last  practice, 
however,  was  given  up  when  he  published  the 
Emperor's  edict  forbidding  secret  assemUies. 

This  account  was  confirmed  in  every  par- 
ticular by  two  maid-servants,  whom  he  had 
examined  by  torture. 

Trajan,  in  answer,  assnred  Pliny  that  he 
approved  of  the  measures  he  had  taken.  Be 
instructed  him  that  search  was  not  to  be  made 
for  Christians:  but  those  who  were  brought 
before  him  were  to  be  executed  unless  they 
recanted.  If  they  recanted  they  were  to  he 
forgiven.  He  added  that  anonymous  aocnsa- 
tions  were  to  be  disregarded. 

These  letters  are  included  amongst  Pfioj's 
Epiaties,  a  collection  of  his  correspondence  in 
ten  books.  Their  genuineness  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
doubt. 
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Fluralitias  Act.— By  the  statutes  1 
and  2  Vict.,  cap.  106,  and  13  and  U  Vict., 
cap.  98,  it  is  now  ill^^  for  a  clergyman  to 
hold  more  than  one  benefice  and  one  cathedral 
preferment  at  the  same  time.  In  1885  was 
passed  the  Pluralities  Amendment  Act. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act  are  as 
follows : — 

[l'\  The  definition  of  "ecclesiastical  duties," 
which  are  stated  to  include  not  only  the 
regular  and  due  performance  of  Divine  Service 
on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  but  also  all  such 
duties  as  any  dergfyman  holding  a  benefice  is 
bound  to  pcoform,  the  performance  of  which 
is  soleomly  promised  by  every  clerg^'man  of 
the  Churdi  of  England  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  and  shall  have  been  required  of 
him  by  the  bishop. 

[2]  A  commission  to  consider  any  complaints 
for  inadequate  performance  of  the  "  ecclesi- 
astical duties*'  of  any  benefice  is  for  the 
future  to  consist  of  four  members — one  the 
archdeaoon  or  rural  dean;  one  a  canon 
lesidentiary,  prebendary,  or  honorary  canon 
elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter  for  three 
yean ;  one  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  arch- 
deaconry wherein  the  benefice  is  situated, 
elected  by  the  beneficed  clergy  of  such  arch- 
deaconry to  serve  for  three  years ;  one  a  lay- 
man in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  nominated  by  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  or  lord  lieutenant. 

To  such  commission  the  incumbent  com- 
plained of  may  add  another  commissioner, 
being  either  an  incumbent  of  the  diocese  or  a 
magistrate. 

Another  point  in  the  Act  is  that  the  bishop 
may  assi^  to  any  curate  or  curates,  under 
certain  <nrcumstanoes,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Beventy  pounds  beyond  that  allowed  now  to 
curates  m  the  care  of  non-resident  incum- 
bents, provided  that  such  stipend  or  stipends 
shall  not  exceed  the  whole  net  annual  income 
of  the  benefioe. 

Another  provision  enables  the  bishop  to 
assign  a  stipend  of  not  exceeding  £200  to  a 
curate  during  vacancy  of  a  benefice. 

Another  gives  power  under  special  dicnm- 
>tances  to  the  bishop  to  require  an  incumbent, 
even  though  resident,  to  nominate  a  curate  to 
nnre  with  him  in  the  duties  of  the  cure. 

But  it  is  provided  that  any  clergyman  may 
take  and  hold  together,  under  due  legal 
sanction,  any  two  benefices,  the  churches  of 
▼hich  are  within  four  miles  of  one  another  by 
the  nearest  road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one 
of  which  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds. 

Plymoilth  Brethren.  ~  The  name 
generally  g^ven,  but  not  acknowledged  by 
them  (who  call  themselves  simply  "Breth- 
i«n"),  to  a  sect  now  divided  mto  several, 
whidi  sprang  into  existence  without  any 
precise  date  between  the  years  1826  and  1830 ; 
which  has  spread  considerably  in  England, 
America,    and   the    Continent,    and   which 


presents  in  its  history,  and  not  least  in  its 
errors  and  mistakes,  points  of  considerable 
interest.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  a  body 
now  become  almost  a  byword  for  sectarian 
bitterness,  the  movement  took  its  rise  in  a  sin- 
cere desire  after  more  Christian  union  amongst 
different  denominations,  informal  meetings 
being  held  at  private  houses  for  united  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  mutual  edification  on 

Cunds  common  to  all.  This  took  place  at 
t  chiefiy  in  Ireland,  especially  in  Dublin, 
where  the  Anglican  Churdi  itself,  as  natural 
from  local  circumstances,  possessed  at  that 
time  a  marked  ultra-Protestant  character. 
A  Uttle  later  it  appeared,  to  some  taking 
part  in  these  meetmgs  [nearly  all  of  whom 
practicaUy  held  Zwinglian  views  concerning 
the  Lord^s  Supperl  that  there  was  '*  nothing 
in  Scripture ''  to  hinder  those  thus  meeting 
together  from  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper 
amongst  themselves;  and  this  began  to  be 
done,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  these  pro- 
ceedmgs  being  Mr.  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  a 
gentleman  who  afterwards  gave  up  a  dentist's 
practice  worth  £3,000  a  year  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Bagdad.  About  the  year  1830 
the  movement  was  joined  by  the  Kev.  J.  N. 
Darby,  bom  in  1800,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  who  up  to  1827  had 
been  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  who  had  left  that  body  from 
conscientious  motives.  Darby's  strong  cha- 
racter and  considerable  gifts  in  the  exposition 
of  Scripture  gave  him  almost  at  once  a  com- 
manding influence,  and  from  the  date  of  his 
accession  the  movement  spread  rapidly, 
especially  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  "Rev.  Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  another 
i^glican  clergyman  of  great  popularity,  and 
the  Bev.  James  L.  Harris.  Another  early 
accession  -was  the  well-known  Dr.  Samuel 
Prideaux  Tregelles. 

Meeting  at  first  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  above  stated,  the  body  adopted, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  views  of 
Friends  [q.v.]  in  regard  to  ministry,  except 
that  they  have  never  allowed  women  to 
exercise  ministerial  gifts.  They  also  adopted 
the  practice,  almost  nrom  the  first,  of  a  weekly 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  this 
observance  one  of  the  elder  brethren  recites 
St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution,  in  the 
manner  usual  among  Dissenting  bodies,  and 
offers  prayer  and  thanks  before  partaking  of 
eadi  of  the  elements.  These  are  passed  round 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  bread  being  unsepa- 
rated  and  a  piece  broken  off  by  each  in  turn, 
as  in  their  opinion  a  fitter  symbol  of  the  "  One 
Bread "  of  which  all  partake.  Their  public 
ministry  consists  largely  of  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  is  usually  considerable 
singmg  [without  instrumental  aid]  and  prayer 
in  their  meetings.  Their  theology  is  almost 
universally  of  a  strong  Calvinistic  type,  with 
in  many  places  a  considerable  leaning  to 
Antinomianism,    and  the   majority   of    t^e 
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communities  hold  Baptist  views,  and  admin- 
ister that  Sacrament  by  immersion,  though 
Mr.  Darby  himself  and  some  of  his  followers 
advocated  and  practised  infant  baptism.  As 
a  rule  Brethren  are  strong  believers  in  what 
is  known  as  the  '*  literal  and  verbal "  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  and  accordingly 
study  its  letter  with  assiduity,  and  possess  a 
large  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
mystical  interpretation.  The  majority  of 
them  have  generally  held  miUenarian  views 
respecting  the  second  Advent  of  Christ. 

As  MeUiodists  have  their  '*  class  meetings  " 
and  Moravians  their  "  love-feasts,"  so 
Brethren  still  maintain  very  commonly  what 
they  call  **  reading-meetings.*'  Some  of  these 
are  held  in  a  public  room ;  but  ordinarily  a 
more  limited  circle  meet  for  tea  at  the  house 
of  one  of  their  number,  after  whidi  prayer  is 
ofifered,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  being  read 
verse  by  verse,  a  general  conversation  takes 
place  upon  each  verse,  under  the  practical 
but  informal  presidency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  experienced  members  present. 

For  eight  or  ten  years  Brethrenism  spread 
rapidly  :  but  from  a  very  early  period  Darby's 
peculiar  temperament  led  him  to  insist  upon 
the  duty  of  **  coming  out  from  among  the 
sects,"  a  view  of  Christian  conduct  which 
was  foreign  to  the  original  intention,  but 
was  later  formulated  in  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Separation  from  Evil  God's  Frineiple  of  Unity. 
It  was  not  perceived  that,  since  tiie  very 
"sects"  themselves  never  professedly  drew 
off  from  one  another,  but  on  man^  occasions 
sought  to  show  and  to  profess  their  essential 
unity,  to  act  thus  was  not  only  to  establish  a 
new  sect,  but  to  make  it  the  most  sectarian  of 
any .•  Brethren  themselves,  however,  remained 
apparently  united  till  about  1845,  when  Darby 
returned  to  England  after  some  years'  absence 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  once  accused  Newton 
at  Pl3rmouth  of  taking  too  prominent  a  part 
in  the  meetings,  and  thus  reviving  **  cleri- 
calism.*' On  this  ground  Darby  set  up  a 
rival  meeting  to  that  under  Newton's  in- 
fluence, and  two  years  later  formally  ex- 
communicated Newton  and  his  adherents  on 
the  ground  of  heretical  doctrine.  This  was 
not  without  some  foundation ;  for  Newton,  led 
away  by  the  literal  application  to  Christ  (ac- 
cording to  methods  of  interpretation  common 
amongst  Brethren)  of  every  passage  in  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  had  undoubtedly  taught 
that  our  Lord  (though  taking  the  position 
with  and  on  behalf  of  man,  and  entirely  in 
^race)  commenced  his  human  life  under  the 
dissatisfaction  of  His  Father,  from  which  He 
had  to  work  His  way  up,  by  His  perfect 
obedience,  to  a  position  of  acceptance.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Darby's  own 

*  Brethren  receive  at  the  Lord's  Table  in  their 
own  meetingrs  members  of  other  denominations 
regarded  us  orthodox,  bat  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  in  any  other  ohurohes. 


proceedings  were  embittered  by  the  penonal 
rivalry  which  had  sprung  up  two  years 
before ;  and  this  was  ^own  more  dearly  tiie 
following  year,  when  Darby  demanded  Uiat  a 
large  meeting,  held  at  **  Bethesda  "  chapel  in 
Bristol,  should  agree  in  excommunicating, 
ipsofaeto^  all  coining  from  Newton's  meeting 
at  Plymouth,  flailing  which  he  excommuni- 
cated them  also.  Th&  Bristol  Brethren  were 
then  presided  over  by  Mr.  George  MiiDer, 
educated  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Craik,  bom  and  educated  in 
Scotland  as  a  Baptist  minister,  both  of  ^pHtom 
possessed  great  influence,  and  who  held  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  examine  into  any  alleged 
heresies  as  actually  held  by  each  individual, 
whenever  he  sought  fellowahip  with  tiMB. 
There  were  now  a  Newtonian  paiiy,  a  Darbyite 
party  (called  **  exdusives "),  and  a  neoinl 
party.  There  was  another  secession  many 
years  later  under  a  former  dergyman  named 
Cluff,  who  adopted  Perfectionist  views ;  and, 
only  in  1881,  the  year  before  his  death,  Darbv 
was  forsaken  by  Mr.  William  Kelly,  one  of 
his  most  earnest  fellow- workers  and  partisans 
np  to  then  through  the  whole  of  his  stonny 
history.  Before  this,  however,  there  bad 
been  numerous  secessions  and  sub-divisioot 
of  smaller  magnitude,  so  that  in  a  dty  like 
Bath  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  five, 
if  not  six,  distinct  sects  of  **  Brethren.** 
Most  of  these  divisions  have  taken  place  ooo- 
oeming  mysterious  points  as  to  the  nature 
or  work  of  Christ,  and  in  their  results 
have  been  unparalleled  for  the  bitter  fedings 
evoked.  A  case  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer  in  which  husband  and  wife, 
taking  different  sides  on  such  questions,  had 
refused  to  speak  or  hold  any  intercourse  for 
years,  even  refusing  to  sit  down  to  eat  in 
company ;  and  such  oesults  amongst  old  and 
dear  friends  have  been  counted  by  scores.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Darby  himself,  towards 
the  dose  of  his  life,  taught,  in  print,  doctrine 
which  is  absolutdy  undisting^uishable  from 
that  for  which  he  had  excommunicated 
Newton  many  years  before,  being  led  to  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  bmng  left  bj 
some  of  his  old  adherents  on  that  account; 
but  to  the  last  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  his  own 
exclusive  communion  as  "  the  Church  of  God 
on  earth,"  and  as  the  sole  true  representative 
of  that  mystical  body.  The  majority  of  other 
Brethren,  however,  have  not  carried  their 

{>retensions,  extreme  as  they  are,  to  sodi  a 
ength  as  this. 

The  feeling  of  resentment  cherished  to- 
ward Plymouth  Brethren  by  most  otiier  de- 
nominations may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  facts  above  stated,  but  not  entirdy.  A 
more  active  cause  for  it  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  body  has  in  the  main  always  directed 
its  propagandist  efiEbrts  far  less  towards  the 
large  residuum  which  unhappily  lies  oatnde 
of  all  Churches,  than  to  those  professmg 
Christianity  in   Churches   already  existing. 
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Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  openly 
avow  that  their  mission  is  ^'  to  the  awakened 
in  the  Churches,"  and  such  efforts  as  they  do 
make  in  mission  work  or  city  evangelisation 
are  as  a  rule  singularly  unsuccessfuL  It  is 
this  which  has  brought  upon  them  the  com- 
mon reproach  of  being  **  sheep-stealers  rather 
than  shepherds.*'  Their  want  (in  general)  of 
evangelistic  success,  ma^  possibly  be  due  to 
the  £ct  that  public  opinion  amongst  Brethren 
requires  in  every  *' gospel  address*'  a  com- 
plete statement  of  what  is  considered  the 
whole  plan  and  conditions  of  salvation,  em- 
bodied in  certain  customary  phrases,  which 
naturally,  by  frequent  repetition,  lose  their 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  movement,  and  the  history  of  the 
body,  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  several  re- 
spects. It  was  remarkable,  to.  begin  with, 
for  the  number  of  clergymen  who  took  part 
in  it,  and  who  still  adhere  to  it  from  time  to 
time :  and  by  some  strange  law  of  sympathy 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  it  seems 
also  to  have  peculiar  attractions  for  officers  of 
the  iumy  and  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  reviving,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  those  passionate  and 
latter  dissensions  respecting  mysterious  points 
in  the  nature,  work,  or  consaousness  of  the 
Saviour,  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  the  post- Apostolic  age,  showing  a  feverish 
intellectual  activity  in  the  same  direction: 
nearly  all  their  bitter  divisions  can  be  traced 
to  this,  and  the  remainder  are  due  to  those 
personal  rivalries  which  also  stand  out  so 
plainly  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  movement  begun  in 
effort  after  more  Christian  communion,  should 
have  ended  in  such  a  different  manner ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  suggestive  to  compare  its 
history  with  that  of  the  Friends  [q.v.]  The 
latter,  who  adopted  many  of  the  same  pecu- 
liar views,  and  who  began  amid  the  antago- 
nism of  all  around  them,  provoked  by  their 
violent  agmssiyeness,  have  now  settled  down 
into  one  of  the  most  popular  and  unobtrusiyo 
of  denominations :  whilst  the  Brethren,  com- 
inencing  their  career  in  apparently  the  most 
sociable  and  kindly  manner,  have  developed 
in  the  manner  above  shown.  How  far  Mr. 
Darby's  strong  personality,  exerting  its  in- 
fluence for  over  fifty  years,  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  movement  up  to  1882,  brought 
about  such  results,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  con- 
sider: but  one  lesson  which  does  stand  out 
most  prominently  is  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
the  sbx)ngest  "  fiteral "  views  as  to  the  in- 
spiiution  of  the  Scriptures  to  prevent  the 
most  hopeless  divergence.  It  will  also  have 
heen  noticed,  that  while  the  fullest  "  liberty 
of  miniatry  "  is  claimed  and  practised,  very 
many  of  those  really  prominent  in  the  move- 
nient  were  either  actual  members  of,  or  had 
received  special  training  for,  the  reg^ular 
ministr)'  in  other  Churches. 

It  will  be  supposed  from  the  above  that 


practice  as  well  as  doctrine  differs  amongnt 
Plymouth  Brethren  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  also  that  there  must  be  another  side  to 
such  a  dark  picture.  The  diligent  study  of 
Scripture,  though  not  always  on  wise  methods, 
and  the  earnest  Christian  lives  of  the  majority, 
are  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  denomi- 
nations. They  support  (their  own)  foreign 
missions  largely  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, and  very  generally  maintain  their  own 
poor.  Some  meetings  recognise  no  paid 
ministry  at  all,  while  others  do  recognise 
some  as  having  given  themselves  entirely  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  such  are  sup- 
ported by  the  congregations ;  but  always  by 
voluntary  contributions,  usually  (h:t>pped 
anonymously  into  boxes  at  the  doors.  Ex- 
penses of  their  meeting-houses  are  met  in  the 
same  way.  Some  large  congregations,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  **  Bethesda  "  at 
Bristol  (now  grown  into  three  or  four  large 
meetings),  might  in  practice  be  almost  de- 
scribed as  ordinary  Baptist  Churches  **  with  an 
open  ministry  and  weekly  communion,**  and 
have  very  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
Churches  around  them ;  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers  of 
Brethren,  because  many  of  them  object  to 
make  any  returns ;  indeed,  a  distinct  majority 
of  individual  members  even  object  to  give  a 
vote,  or  take  any  part  in  civic  affkirs,  though 
this  is  no  part  of  ttie  system.  Their  numb^ 
are,  however,  unquestionably  extending,  and 
in  all  large  cities  several  large  meetings 
are  generally  to  be  found.  In  London,  esti- 
mates vary  between  16,000  and  25,000  in 
Church-fellowship,  and  in  Bristol  there  are 
about  1,600,  not  including  non-members  or 
children  in  the  same  families.  On  the 
Continent  they  are  strongest  in  French 
Switzerland,  but  have  meetings  and  missions 
in  all  the  European  countries. 

The  literature  of  Brethrenism  is  very 
voluminous.  Mr.  Darby*s  own  works  have 
been  published  in  32  vols.,  and  their  doctrinal 
tracts  and  controversial  or  expository  pam- 
phlets can  only  be  numbered  by  hundreds, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Pnenmatomacbi  [GT.pnmmaj  <<  spirit,*' 
and  maehoSf  **an  enemy**]. — A  name  given 
generally  to  all  who  denied  the  Personality 
or  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Macedoni.\ns  [q.v.].  See 
also  Sbmi-Arians. 

Pooock,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  famous  Orient- 
alist [b.  1604,  d.  1691],  was  bom,  educated, 
and  died  at  Oxford.  In  1630  he  went  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  and  coins  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ;  he  continued  his  researches  for 
two  years  in  Constantinople.  In  1636  he 
became  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1643  Hector  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire ;  in  1648 
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Oanon  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  for 
his  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  antiquarian  as  well  as 
theological  Among  the  latter  are  various 
commentaries  on  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  he  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into 
Arabic. 

Pomitentiala. — A  manual  for  priests, 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  confession  and 
penance. 

Foggio  Braooiolini  [b.  1880,  d,  U59] 
was  secretary  to  no  less  than  eight  Popes, 
holding  his  office  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  was  appointed  by  Boniface  IX.,  and  held 
office  dtirmg  the  great  schism,  attending  Pope 
John  XX 1 11.  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  is  honourably  known  to  posterity  as  the 
visitor  to  monasteries  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  important  M8S.,  some  of  them  works 
up  to  that  time  supposed  to  be  lost.  He 
witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  wrote  a  vivid  account  to  his  life- 
long friend  Bruni,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  martyr  so  strongly 
that  Bnmi  wrote  back  to  warn  him  to  sup- 
prees  his  feelings,  lest  he  should  share  a  like 
mte.  After  the  Council  was  dissolved  he 
went  to  England,  whether  in  disgust  at  the 
corruption  of  the  Papal  Court  (as  some  assert) 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  the  g^est  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  In  some  of  his  letters  he  gives 
amusing  accounts  of  English  life  and  cha- 
racter, not  flattering  to  us.  He  soon  returned 
to  Italy,  and  resumed  his  duties,  but  sat 
somewhat  loose  to  them,  spending  much  time 
at  Florence,  and  continuing  his  quest  for 
MSS.  He  wrote  some  essays  and  disquisitions 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especiallv 
of  the  monks,  but  his  own  writings  are  much 
disfigured  by  licentiousness.  After  fifty  years* 
service  he  finally  retired  from  the  Court,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Florence.  There  he  died, 
and  was  buried  with  great  honours  in  the 
church  of  Scmta  Croce.  His  varied  life,  his 
high  position,  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  literature,  and  his  own  works,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Points,  Hebrew. — The  Hebrew  points 
which  stand  for  vowels  have  led  to  great  con- 
troversies. It  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  added  by  Ezra  to  the  Chaldee 
alphabet,  till  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew, 
contradicted  this  opinion  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  upheld  by  Louis  Cappel,  a 
French  Protestant  and  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Saimiur  [d,  1668],  who  in  Areanum  Puncta- 
iiones  ReveUUum,  and  Diatriba  de  Verts  et  An- 
tiguis  Hebraomm  Ziteri*  maintained  the  com- 
jMiratively  recent  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Buxtorfs, 
father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  [d.  1629] 
wrote    ConcordanCia   Bibliorum   JSebraiete   et 


Chaldaica,  and  the  latter  [d.  1664],  Ih  lUter- 
arum  Hebraicarum  genuma  AntiqmUU,  and 
De  Pumetorum  Originey  etc.  In  later  times 
Dr.  Humphrey  Pndeanx  [d.  17241  wrote  on 
this  subject,  and  endorsed  Cappd's  opinioD 
that  the  vowel  points  were  invented  by  fiie 
Masorites  shortly  after  Ezra*s  time,  but  veie 
not  received  in  the  public  schools  till  after  the 
composing  of  the  Talmud. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal  and  ArchbidMp 
of  Canterbury  [^.in  Sussex,  March,  1500;  i.at 
Lambeth,  Nov.  18th,  1558,  within  a  few  hoars 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary].   He  was  nearly 
related  to  royalty  through  his  mother,  Mar- 
garet,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  niece  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  was  educated  at  the  King's 
expense  at  Corpus  Christi   CoUege,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  in  Italy,  where  he  remained 
from  1520  to  1523.     Though  not  ordained 
until   many  years  later,   Pole  held  several 
ecclesiasticai  appointments,  whence  he  derived 
a  large  income ;  but  in  1535  he  lost  them 
through  the  publication  of  a  book  called  De 
Unitate  Beelitue,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  the  project  for  the   King's 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon.     Soon 
afterwards   he    started   for    Rome,   whence 
Pope  Paul  III.,  having  made  him  a  Qirdinsl, 
sent  him  to  assist  in  the  scheme  whidi  was 
being  formed  in  the  Netherlands  to  dethrone 
Kin^   Henry.     The   plot  failed,  and  Pole 
received  other  commissions  in  Spain  and  eibe- 
where ;  but  he  was  p;enerally  looked  upon,  with 
suspicion  as  a  traitor,  and  his  mother  and 
brothers  were  put  to  death  hj  Henry  VIIL,  in 
1541,  on  the  charge  of  being  concemed  in 
his  treason.    He  returned  to  England  in  1554, 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  was  made 
Archbishop   of   Canterbury,    reoeivad   back 
England  to  Papal  allegiance  in  a  solemn  cere- 
monial held  in  Old  Palaoe  Yard,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  Pope's 
authority  in  Ekigland.    How  &r  he  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  persecutions  iHiich 
blackeneid  Mary's  unhappy  reign  is  a  dis- 
puted question.      Ifr.  Froude  is  convinced 
that  he  was  the  main^ring  of  the  cmehies. 
Archbishop  Pftrker  called  him    Carmfes  et 
JtageUwn  EecUeim  AngUemue,  **  the  hangman 
and  scourge  of  the  English  Church."    He 
was,  nevertheless,  believed  by  many  to  be 
secretly  attached  to  Lutheranism,  en>ecially 
to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and 
the  book  Del  Ben^/mo  di  Oeen  Ckrieti  Ctmfemt 
has  been  attributed  to  him.    He  had  actoally 
received  the  majori^  of  votes  for  the  Pope- 
dom on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  1649,  but 
was  debarred  from  the  honour  on  the  charge 
of  holding  heretical  opinions.     He  was  sum- 
moned in  1557  to  answer  to  the  charge  before 
the  Inquisition,  but  he  died  before  the  ap- 
pointed date  of  the  trial,  and  was  proclaimed 
by  the  tribunal  after  his  death  a  heretic.  ICs 
personal  character  was    irreproachable,  but 
Froude  says  that  he  was  enoimoosly  VBin, 
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and  that  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  had  destroyed  in  him  the  homan 
instincts— the  genial  emotions  b^  which  theo- 
logical theories  stand  especially  m  need  to  be 
collected.  [Sisi,,  vi.  p.  100.]  Pole  is  buried 
in  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in 
the  plainest  tomb  there.  He  is  the  last 
Archbishop  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

Polity  [Gr.  poUteia^  "  dtiaenship "],  in 
an  ecclesiastical  sense,  means  the  theory  of  a 
government  as  a  visible  body.  The  great 
work  which  may  be  said  to  have  shaped  the 
course  of  the  Church  of  England  was  Hooker's 
leeltnastieal  FoUty, 

PoUoky  BoBBBT. — A  Scottish  minister  and 
poet  [b.  at  Muirhouse,  Eenfrewshire,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Southampton,  Sept.  15th,  1827].  He  studied 
at  Glasgow,  and  received  his  licence  to  preach 
in  the  United  Secession  Church  in  1827,  but 
preached  only  once.  His  poem,  the  Course  of 
l^me^  published  in  1827,  had  great  popularity, 
and  he  wrote  numerous  stories,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,  All 
his  works  were  published  anonymously. 

Polycarp.  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  a 
pnpil  of  St.  «f  ohn,  and  by  some  is  thought 
to  be  the  angel  of  Smyrna  on  whose  ac- 
count St.  John  received  a  message  in  the 
Book  of  Bevelation.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
non,  Marcus  Aurelius  ordered  a  persecu- 
tion throughout  his  empire.  The  Christians 
bore  their  sufferings  so  bravely  that  they  are 
described  by  a  writer  of  that  time  in  the 
following  words  : — **  At  the  time  of  their  tor- 
ment they  seemed  absent,  as  it  were,  from 
the  body,  or  rather  that  the  Lord,  being  pre- 
sent wHh  them,  conversed  familiarly  with 
them ;  thus  they  were  supported  by  the  grace 
of  Christ."  The  mob  were  so  angry  at  this 
fortitude  that  they  determined  to  have 
Polycarp  as  one  of  their  victims.  He  was 
warned  of  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  so  had 
time  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbour's  house, 
and  from  thence  retired  to  a  small  village  on 
the  outskirts  of  Smyrna.  He  might  have 
stavedtheresafely  forsometime,  but^eofficers 
bribed  one  of  his  slaves  to  reveal  the  bishop's 
hiding-place.  When  they  came  to  take  hiim 
be  behaved  towards  them  with  great  kindness, 
netting  refreshments  before  them  with  his  own 
hand.  He  asked  leave  to  have  a  quiet  hour 
for  prayer,  and  then  expressed  himself  ready 
to  go  with  them.  On  the  way  hack  to 
Smyrna  the  soldiers  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
fecant,  urging  that  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  saying  the  words  "  Lord  Csdsar,"  or  in 
offering  sacrifice,  and  yet  by  such  trivial 
matters  he  might  save  his  life.  He  did  not 
uuwer  them  at  first,  and  when  absolutely 
compelled  to  speak  he  only  said,  "I  will 
not  follow  your  advice."  He  was  given 
aiw)tiier  chance  by  the  Proconsul  while  the 
soldiers  were  preparing  the  stake  at  which 
lie  was  to  be  burnt  alive.     The  Proconsul 
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said,  '*  Swear  by  the  fortunes  of  CsBsar: 
curse  Christj  and  I  will  set  thee  free."  But 
Polycarp  qmetly  answered,  **  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Christ ;  how,  then,  can 
I  curse  Him,  my  King  and  my  Saviour  h  " 
The  herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim  that  Poly- 
carp had  admitted  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  then  the  fire  was  kindled.  Soon  after 
his  death  one  of  his  followers,  LrensBus,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life  and  death,  and  some  of 
his  congregation  met  together  to  settle  how 
they  should  commemorate  the  memory  of  one 
to  whom  they  all  owed  so  much.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  solemnly  keep  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom  every  year,  which  they  called  his 
"  birthday."  This  is  probably  the  origin  of 
keeping  Saints'  Days. 

Polyi^ainjr* — Though  the  lawol  Mosesdid 
not  fOTDid  polygamy,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  clearly  and  uninistakeably  against 
the  practice,  and  before  the  time  of  Christ 
monogamy  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  God's 
appointment  to  man.  When  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  world,  however,  poly- 
gamy was  in  practice  among  heathens,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  good  reason 
for  assuming  tiiat  it  was  not  made  a  bar  to 
admission  to  Christianity  any  more  than  was 
the  holding  of  slaves,  and  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Giristianity,  and  not  enactments, 
which  finally  drove  it  oui  of  the  Church. 

In  the  last  century  a.  Ixmdon  clergyman 
(no  other  than  the  author  of  the  popular 
hynm,  "  Lo,  He  comes  in  clouds  descending"), 
observing  with  sad  eyes  the  prevalence  of  im- 
morality and  the  wide  extent  of  female  dis- 
honour, wrote  a  work  entitled  Tkel^hthoraf  in 
which  he  maintained  that  cases  of  seduction 
should  necessitate  marriage,  and  thus,  that 
polygamy  should  be  legalised  in  the  interest 
of  morality..  This  singular  book  is  now  only 
remembered  as  having  called  forth  an  indig- 
nant satire  of  Cowper  against  it.  Few  now. 
adays  would  beUeve  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  obtain  in  a  Christian  country.  But 
another  questi<m  has  arisen  of  a  very  serious 
character.  Polygamy  is  in  use  among  the 
Mohammedans  and  in  heathen  ooimtries ;  and 
it  is  a  difficult  and  much  debated  question 
what  attitude  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
Christian  Church  with  respect  to  converts 
from  heathenism  who  have  a  plurality  of 
wives.  Bishop  Colenso,  before  publishing  his 
works  on  the  sacred  narrative  which  made  his 
name  so  prominent  in  theological  controversy, 
had  boldly  expressed  his  conviction  thataCaffre 
or  Zulu  who  embraced  the  Gospel  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  put  away  his  wives  before 
being  admitted  to  baptism.  And  ever  since 
then,  the  question  has  been  a  moot  point 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary 
work.  At  the  Wakefield  Church  Congress 
held  in  October,  1886,  the  subject  was  some- 
what fully  discussed,  and  by  giving  an  ab- 
stract of  the  arguments  usea  there,  we  shall 
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be  enabled  to  see  what  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Anglican  Church  at  the 
present  time.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  read  the  first  paper.  He  first,  by 
a  careful  induction  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  proved  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  it  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  the  Jewish  mind  that  polygamy  was 
opposed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
and  to  the  Divine  WilL  He  quoted  among 
other  passages  Ps.  cxxviii.  3  ;  Prov.  v.  16-18  ; 
Eccl.  IX,  9  ;  MaL  il  14,  16  ;  Mark  x.  6-9 ;  1 
Cor.  vii  3  ;  Eph.  v.  26-32. 

"Bearing  these  Scriptures  in  mind,*'  he 
went  on,  "we  may  confidently  say  that 
Christianity,  as  it  prevails,  will  assuredly  in 
time  abolish  polygamy,  as  it  abolishes  all 
other  social  evils.  But  the  question  which 
now  presses  for  a  definite  answer  in  so  many 
of  our  mission  fields  is  not  whether  a 
Christian  convert  from  among  the  heathens 
or  Moslems  may  after  his  baptism  take  to 
himself  more  wives  than  one,  because  the 
practice  is  legal  among  his  heathen  or 
Mohammedan  fellow-countrymen.  This  we 
should  all  refuse  him,  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ  and  his  baptismal  vow.  But  the 
question  is,  ought  a  man  who  has  married 
more  wives  than  one  in  the  days  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  darkness  to  be 
refused  Christian  baptism  if  he  will  not  put 
away  all  wives  but  oneP  And  ought  the 
second,  or  third,  or  fourth  wife  of  such  a 
man  to  be  refused  baptism  if  she  will  not 
leave  her  husband?"  The  Bishop  then 
quoted  General  Gordon,  as  saying  that  He 
could  convert  all  Africa  with  ease  if  a  con- 
tinuance of  polygamy  to  such  an  extent  might 
be  allowed,  llien,  having  said  that  mission- 
aries in  general  appear  to  refuse  baptism  to 
those  converts  who  decline  to  put  away  all 
wives  but  one,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  **If, 
then,  the  man  determines  to  be  baptised  at 
any  cost,  the  terrible  question  must  arise, 
which  wife  must  he  retain,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  those  he  rejects?  Suppose  a  not 
improbable  case.  A  man  has  three  wives,  the 
first  old  and  childless,  the  second  the  mother 
of  all  his  children,  the  third  the  last  married 
and  the  best  beloved.  And  yet  this  is  the 
sore  necessity  to  which  some  would  reduce 
the  catechumen  who  desires  baptism.*'  Henry 
Venn  has  answered,  that  as  the  first  marriage 
only  is  legal  the  first  wife  must  be  kept,  and 
the  others  repudiated  as  unlawful  connections. 
"  But,**  says  the  Bishop,  "does  this  hold  g^d  P 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  convert  would  have  no 
choice.  But  surely  the  second  marriage  is  as 
much  a  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  wluch  the  matrimonial  contract 
was  made,  as  the  first  marriage  and  the  first 
wife.  When  Jacob  had  married  Leah  and 
Bacbel,  would  he  have  been  right  to  put 
away  the  mother  of  Joseph  on  the  plea  that, 
the  first  marriage  was  the  only  true  marriage  P 
I  trow  not.    In  saying  this,  I  do  not  justify 


polygamy,  but  there  are  contracts,  legal 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  irtiere 
those  contracts  are  made,  though  mingVd 
with  human  infirmity,  and  in  themselves  hum- 
ful  to  the  contractor,  which,  when  once  rati- 
fied, honeebr  and  honour,  fidelity  to  God  and 
man,  forbid  him  to  violate.  Such  oontractB 
the  legal  marriage  of  a  polygamist  before 
his  conversion  appear  to  be.  And  he  that 
'sweareth  to  his  neighbour,  and  disappointeth 
him  not,  though  it  be  to  his  own  hindran^* 
is  among  those  who  the  inspired  Psalmist 
assures  us  shall  never  falL*' 

The  Bishop  then  refers  to  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 12 ; 
Tit.  i.  6,  where  it  is  ruled  that  the  faishop 
must  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  ** — a  passage 
which  the  earliest  commentators  were  unani- 
mous in  interpreting  as  forbidding  a  simul- 
taneous polygamist  to  hold  the  pastoral  office, 
and  as  implying  thereby  that  converts  who 
had  married  more  wives  than  one  were  not 
compelled  to  put  them  away ;  yea,  thai  such 
divorcee  would  have  been  doin^  wrong,  pro- 
ducing bad  consequences  in  domestic  life, 
and  increasing  the  opposition  of  the  dvil 
powers  to  Christianity.  And  the  Bishop 
comes  to  the  resolution,  "  I  would  admit  a 
polygamist  to  baptism,  but  if  a  baptised 
convert  took  to  himself  more  wives  tium  one 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  excommunicated. 
This  discipline  faithfully  observed  in  the 
case  of  a  conversion  of  a  tribe  or  nation  to 
Christianity,  would  stamp  out  polygamy  in  a 
sinip^le  generation.**  We  have  only  giveD.  the 
main  points  of  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
paper.  The  Bishop  of  Zululand  thought,  go 
the  other  hand,  that  polygamists  should  not 
be  baptised.  If  Christianity  was  in  the  end 
to  abolish  polygamy  by  its  own  inherent 
force,  that  force  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  lees  by  any  means  of  ours.  The 
heathen  marriage  contract  was  not  a  contract 
he  could  at  present  recognise.  The  Bev.  J. 
Johnson,  a  native  missionary  of  West  Africa, 
took  the  same  view,  "llie  questioii  was 
whether  they  would  be  laying  too  great  a 
burden  upon  a  convert  in  requiring  him  to 

S've  up  all  his  wives  but  one  before  he  was 
ptised.  But  if  polygamy  was  degrading  to 
manhood,  and  injurious  to  man's  moral 
character,  and  if  baptism  was  a  matter  of 
inward  grace  and  consecration  to  God,  then, 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  no  right  to  admit  a 
polygamist  into  the  Christian  Churdi.  Ths 
Rev.  J.  A.  Faithful],  who  concluded  the 
meeting,  said  he  hoped  that  nobody  would 
entertam  the  idea  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  or 
any  other  churchman,  wished  to  restore  poly- 
gamy. The  question  was  simply  a  practi<^  one. 
Some  persons  were  not  quite  clear  thc^  Holy 
Scripture  explicitly  forbade  a  polygamist  to 
be  baptised,  and  they  question  whether  they 
would  have  a  right  to  withhold  baptism  from 
a  polygamist  convert  without  camng  upon 
him  to  put  away  all  his  wive«  but  one.  They 
felt  that  under  certain  circumstanoes  such 
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a  puttiiig  away  might  be  itself  an  immoral 
act" 

It  is  dear  that  so  buming  a  question 
needs  solution,  and  it  is  belieyed  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  questions  in  which 
some  authoritative  sentence  wiU  be  put  forth. 

Polyglot  [Gr.  polysj  "  many,"  and  fflotta^ 
"a  tongue  "]. — ^The  name  given  to  two  or  more 
versions  of  the  Bible  arranged  side  by  side. 
The  polyglots  seem  to  have  existed  from  very 
early  ages.  The  ancient  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  which  appeared  in  the  first  ten 
centuries,  and  which  contain  the  Greek  and 
vernacular  languages,  are  sometimes  wrongly 
termed  polyglot.  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  whidi 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  and  six  Greek 
versions.  The  Polyglots,  properly  so  called, 
are  the  four  greater  and  the  many  lesser  poly- 
glots. The  four  greater  are  the  Compluten- 
sian,  the  Antwerp,  the  Parisian,  and  the 
London. 

The  CompUttensian  Polyglot  [so  called  be- 
cause it  waA  printed  at  Alcala  da  Henares, 
the  Latin  name  of  which  is  Complutum]  was 
nrepared  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  by 
famous  Spanish  scholars  between  the  years 
1502  and  1517,  but  was  not  published  till 
1520.  It  is  in  six  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
four  contain  the  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  the 
New,  and  the  sixth  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
grammars  and  lexicons.  It  gives  six  different 
texts:  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  Onkelos*s 
Targum,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  There  are  also 
literal  Latin  translations  of  the  Chaldee  and 
Septuagint  Greek  versions. 

The  Antwerp  Polyglot  was  published  there 
between  1569  and  1572  by  the  famous  printer 
Chriato^e  Plantin,  at  the  cost  of  King 
Philip  n.  of  Spain,  under  the  direction  of 
Benedict  Arias  Montanus.  It  is  in  eight 
volumes,  and  contains,  besides  what  is  in 
the  Complutensian  Version,  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase upon  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  Latin  interpretation  of 
the  Syriac.  The  eighth  volume,  which  has 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek 'texts  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Pap^ninus,  altered  in  a  few  in- 
stances by  Anas,  has  been  often  reprinted. 
lliis  polyglot  is  not  of  very  much  value,  as 
it  depends  very  much  on  the  Complutensian, 
and  the  alterations  are  made  from  some 
editions  published  in  Paris  by  Robert  Stephens 
[d,  1559], 

The  Parit  Polyglot y  the  largest  of  the  poly- 
glots, was  publuhed  in  Paris  in  1645  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Guy  Michel  le  Ja^.  It  is  in  ten  large  folio 
vdnmee,  and  contams,  besides  the  versions  in 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions,  arranged  by  some  Maronites  from 
Bome,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  another 
Samaritan  version,  each  with  a  literal  Latin 


translation.  It  contains  many  defects,  and 
has  little  critical  value. 

The  London  Polyglot  was  published  in 
1654-7  in  London  in  six  volumes.  It  was 
edited  by  Brian  Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester.  There  are  two  sets  of  copies — the 
Kepublican  [1657],  those  dedicated  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  Loyal  ri660],  which -were 
dedicated  to  Charles  II.  on  his  accession.  The 
work  engaged  all  the  most  learned  men  in 
England  for  many  years.  It  contains  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Greek,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac,  Persic,  and  Latin  versions,  all  but  the 
Vulgate  being  accompanied  with  literal  Latin 
traiulations.  The  sixth  volume  contains 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  The 
ProltgotMna  by  Walton  discusses  Bible  texts 
and  versions.  This  work  was  followed  in 
1669  by  the  Lexicon  Heptaghtton  of  Edmund 
Oastell,  containing  lexicons  of  all  the  lan- 
g^uages  of  the  polyglot  except  the  Latin  and 
Greek. 

The  chief  of  the  lesser  polyglots  are  [1]  the 
Heidetherg,  in  3  vols.  [1 586],  containing  Helnrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  texts;  [2]  the  Hamburg ^ 
compiled  by  David  Wolder,  in  6  vols.  [1596], 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German ;  [3] 
the  Nuremberg,  edited  by  Elias  Hutter  [1599], 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Frendi ;  [4]  the  Leipzig^  edited  by 
Reineccius,  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Boman  [1713], 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  [1750-1];  [6]  Pagster't, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  modem  collections 
of  versions  [1831],  which  contains  Latin, 
Greek,  Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  Hebrew, 
(German,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, to  which  Syrian  is  added  in  the  New 
Testament;  [6]  Bielefeld's  Hand  Polyglot 
[1846-541  containing  in  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Luther's  German 
version,  and  in  the  New,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Luther's  German,  and  in  the  foujlh  column, 
sometimes  the  chief  differences  between  this 
and  other  German  versions,  sometimes  the 
English  authorised  version ;  [7]  the  Hexaglot 
Bible,  edited  in  London  by  R.  de  Levante 
[187 1-5  J,  containing  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts,  with  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  versions. 

Polytheimiy  as  the  word  implies,  is  the 
belief  in  and  worship  of  many  gods — ^whether 
one  god  is  considered  supreme  or  not — as 
distinguished  from  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  only.  Although  there  \&  reason  to 
believe  that  heathen  rehgions  were  anciently 
monotheistic,  they  certainly  became  polythe- 
istic, and  are  so  now.  We  inier  from  the  history 
in  Genesis  and  Joshua  xxiv.  2  that,  although 
the  family  of  Abraham  in  Ur  worshipped  &e 
one  true  God,  they  likewise  believed  in  and 
worshipped  other  false  gods  as  lesser  deities. 
"  Every  form  of  Polytheism  has  sprung  from 
Nature-worship.    Man  looked  round  on  the 
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powers  of  Nature  and  gave  names  to  them — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stan,  the  wind.  In 
time  he  aligned  sex  to  them,  and  then 
yarioiu  attributes,  until  they  were  completely 
personified.  Thus,  in  Persia  the  blazing  sun 
was  adored  as  Ormuzd ;  in  the  bleak  north 
the  Norsemen  called  on  Odin,  the  stormy ;  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  pillars  were  raised  to  the 
sun,  altars  to  the  moon."  ''At  first,  man 
was  conscious  only  of  physical  inferiority, 
and  thus  his  gods  were  lus  superiors  in  brute 
force  alone ;  when  his  intellect  grew,  he  felt 
how  unequal  it  was  to  grasp  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  then  the  gods  were  treated  as 
his  superiors  in  wisdom  and  understanding. 
At  last  his  moral  consdousness  awakened, 
and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  sin ;  then  he 
raised  his  gods  to  an  altitude  of  moral  holi- 
ness and  purity  which  he  himself  despaired 
to  reach"  [S.  Baring-Gould].  Polytheism 
can  lead  its  followers  no  further;  here  it 
leaves  them  without  help,  and  its  utter 
failure,  even  as  a  moral  restraint,  was  felt  by 
the  beet  minds  of  the  civilised  world  when 
Christ  appeared. 

Pomps  [lit. ''  processions*']. — ^The  phrase 
«  pomps  of  the  devil  '*  included  anciently  all 
heathen  spectacles,  public  games,  etc.  A  de- 
finition is  thus  given  by  Chrysostom  .*  *■  The 
pomps  of  Satan  are  the  tiieatre  and  games  of 
the  circus,  together  with  the  observation  of 
days,  and  presages  and  omens." 

Pontifoz  or  Pontiif. — ^An  order  of 
heathen  priests  ftt  Home.  Four  pop|;ificee, 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  were  created  by 
Numa;  in  a.u.c.  454  four  more,  chosen  from 
the  plebeians,  were  added.  Sylla  further  in- 
creased the  number  to  fifteen,  and  it  after- 
wards became  indefinite.  The  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  the  head  of  the  College  of  Pon- 
tiff, and  was  a  person  of  considerable  power. 
The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  assumed 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  was  held  by 
his  successors,  including  the  Christian  em- 
perors, till  Gratian  [a.d,  367-383].  The  term 
*'  pontiff,"  as  applied  to  Christian  bishops,  is 
borrowed  from  this  source. 

Pontificale. — A  book  of  rites  whicb  can 
only  be  performed  bjr  a  bishop  [pontiff  J  ;  e.ff. 
the  coronation  of  kings,  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  deacons,  and  confirmation. 

Poole,  Matthew,  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
was  bom  at  York  in  1624,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambrid^.  He  became 
Presbyterian  minister  of  St,  Michael-le- 
Quemes,  London,  in  1648;  but  lost  his  living 
in  1662  for  his  Nonconformity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  Biblical  studies  and  writing,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 

His  chief  works  are  Synopsu  Bibliorum 
Oritieorum,  published  in  1669,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions ;  The  Blasphemer  slain 
by  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit^  directed  against 
John  Biddle,  the  Socinian  [1664] ;  A  Model 


for  the  MaisUamitif  of  Simdemis  of  Choice  AHA- 
tiee  M  the  Uni/oerntff,  and  two  works  *g*"M*^ 
Bomanism,  The  Jfuihtf  of  the  £omtm  Fmth 
and  Dimiofuee  hetweom  •  Fopieh  lYieei  mod  mm 
^t^Ueh  FtoUetemL  He  left  uncompleted 
^Ueh  Anmotmtiome  on  the  Sofy  Bihle,  which 
were  finished  by  his  friends,  pnblidied  in 
1686,  and  passed  through  many  oditiona. 

Poor  Clares.— An  Order  of  St  Frands, 
called  the  Povere  Bonne  or  ClarisBes,  whidi 
was  founded  by  St.  Clare  of  Assiti,  who 
entered  the  Poitiuncula  in  1212.  She  was 
joined  by  her  sister,  St.  A^nes,  and  they 
were  given  the  chnioh  of  St.  Damian.  They 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  till  1824, 
when  St.  Francis  drew  up  a  written  order, 
which  was  approved  bv  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  1246.  St.  Clare  died  in  1263.  In  1264 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  with  the  approval  of  Urban 
ly. .  drew  up  a  fresh  rule ;  some  of  the  nuns 
preferred  that  of  St.  Francis,  which  caused  a 
division  into  the  <'Urbanists"  and  Uie 
<*C]aris8e8."  The  first  monastery  of  Fian- 
dscan  nuns  of  Minoreeses  was  founded  in 
1293,  outside  Aldgate,  and  has  given  its 
name  to  the  "Minories."  There  were  for- 
merly a  great  number  in  France,  but  many 
disappeared  at  the  Revolution,  and  bat  five  or 
six  remain.  The  greatest  number  are  in 
Austria,  lliere  are  five  convents  in  Eng- 
land and  six  in  Ireland. 

Poor,  Th^— Although  Christianity  greaUy 
developed  the  oare  of  the  richer  dasMS  f<ff 
the  poor,  yet  a  provision  for  their  mainten- 
ance existed  among  the  primitive  nations, 
and  was  adopted  fts  a  matter  of  State 
policy.  Among  the  Athenians,  those  who 
were  maimed  in  batUe,  and  the  orphans  of 
those  who  were  slain,  were  maintained  by  the 
State.  There  were  also  in  Greece  institutiant 
called  eramos,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  oar 
friendly  societies.  In  the  early  days  of  Bome 
the  Agrarian  and  Licinian  laws  provided 
against  the  unfair  distribution  of  property 
amongst  her  citizens.  Later,  when  ([^iris- 
tianity  began  to  bear  upon  the  barbarous 
custom  of  parents  exx)osing  the  children 
whom  they  had  no  means  to  support,  the 
Church  took  them  under  her  wing,  and  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  erection  of  orphana^ies. 
Constantine,-  in  316-21,  made  laws  conoemmg 
the  support  of  these  abandoned  little  ones, 
and  the  Council  of  Nice  in  326  ordered  the 
foundation  of  foundling  hospitals.  Justinian 
[629-6341,  again,  made  laws  regarding  them, 
and  founded  houses  of  mercy  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  thus  Christian  charitv  strove  to 
alleviate  the  great  evil  which  the  law  was 
powerless  to  eiadicate.  There  is  mention  of 
an  orphan  asylum  in  Treves  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  and  another  at  Milan  in  787, 
besides  several  others  in  the  eighth  century 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  some  founded  ty 
individuals  and  others  oy  royal  aath<»ity. 
Several  are  spoken  of  in  Italy  in  the  foorteeotb 
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centuzy.  The  firsthospital  in  Borne  wasfoonded 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Legacies  to 
religious  houses  were  permittea  in  321. 

"nie  feudal  system  ot  the  Middle  Ages  pro- 
vided for  the  labouring  classes,  who  looked  to 
their  feudal  lords  for  .maintenance,  and  the 
ptileiru  of  Saxon  England  received  a  portion 
of  land  from  their  lord  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  \hrough  her  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
became  the  great  almoner  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  jkresent  day  the  charities  of  the  city  of 
Rome  are  administered  through  the  Churoh. 

In  England  from  early  times  there  were 
severe  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy, 
and  the  householder  was  compelled  to  provide 
for  his  labourers.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  the  first  law  was  made  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  impotent  poor;  Henry  YIII. 
ordered  each  parish  to  collect  alms  in  a 
general  fund  for  this  purpose.  His  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  had  been  a  cruel 
wrong  to  the  poor,  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
unquestionably  had  been  relieved  largely  by 
the  religious  houses.  It  was  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  in  the  year  1601,  that  the  enact- 
ments concerning  provision  for  the  poor 
took  somewhat  of  uie  shape  of  our  present 
poor-law.  It  was  decreed  that  everv  mhabi- 
tant  of  every  parish  should  be  taxed  for  the 
relief  t>f  tiie  poor,  and  that  three  or  four  house- 
holders from  every  parish,  together  with  the 
churchwardens,  should  be  made  overseers  of 
the  poor,  to  give  relief  to  the  aged,  work  to 
the  able-bodied,  and  to  apprentice  the  orphan 
children.  In  the  reign  of  G^rge  I.  the 
workhouse  system  was  introduced,  and  in- 
door relief  was  given  to  the  poor  in  their 
own  houses;  guardians  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  pauper  children  and  g^uard 
them  from  neglect.  In  1782  an  Act,  called 
Gilbert's  Act,  introduced  workhouse  unions, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  great  relaxation  in  the  treatment 
of  the  poor.  The  system  of  out-door  relief  in 
country  districts  became  in  time  a  great 
source  cyf  evil,  as  owing  to  the  allowance  made 
on  marriage  and  on  the  birth  of  each  child, 
there  were  parishes  in  which  every  labourer 
wa«  a  pauper.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they  recom- 
mended [1]  the  cessation  of  out-door  relief ; 
[2]  a  central  authority  to  control  the  adminis- 
tratioin;  [3]  unions  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  workhouses,  and  the  classification  of 
their  inmates;  [4]  a  complete  and  dear 
system  of  accounts.  A  Bill  for  carrying  out 
these  suggestions  was  passed  in  1834.  Paid 
relieving-officers  were  appointed  to  dispense 
relief  under  the  direction  of  an  unpaid  Board 
of  Qnardians.  In  three  years  the  operation  of 
this  Bin  reduced  the  expenditure  by  one- 
third.  In  1848  the  Commissioners  were  ex- 
changed for  a  public  board,  with  a  President 
who  holds  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
C^wxi.    It  has  been  impossihle  to  withdraw 


out-door  relief  in  the  case  of  the  sick  and  aged, 
but  it  is  no  longer  given  to  the  able-bodied  as  a 
supplement  to  low  wages.  Fifty-four  public 
auditors  examine  the  expenditure,  and  one  or 
more  district  medical  officers  are  attached  to 
each  imion  to  attend  on  the  sick  poor. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  .have  similar,  though 
separate,  legislations  as  regards  the  poor.  In 
Scotland  out-door  relief  is  the  rule.  In  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  no  poor-law  till  1838, 
relief  is  administered  almost  entirely  in  the 
workhouse. 

Christianity  has  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  reduction  of  pauperism.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Brace  thus  writes  in  Oesta  ChrUtif  p.  403 : — 
**  It  is  almost  a  common-place  to  say  that  all 
the  varied  and  blessed  institutions  of  charity 
throughout  Christendom,  all  the  asylums, 
hospitols,  and  reformatories,  the  provisions  for 
the  lame,  blind,  and  deaf,  for  the  idiot  and 
insane,  for  the  sick  of  every  possible  disease, 
for  the  widow  and  orphan  and  homeless,  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  are  only  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  the  life  and  teachings  and  death  of 
the  great  Benefactor."  And  again  [p.  417]  :— 
**  The  Christian,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
less  likely  to  be  very  poor,  and  a  pauper  he 
cannot  easily  be— that  is,  he  cannot  have  that 
spirit  of  dependence,  idleness,  and  dishonesty, 
which  are  the  essentials  of  pauperism.  ...  It 
is  not  claimed  that  religion  alone  in  future  ages 
can  remove  pauperism  from  the  world,  but 
the  Christian  behef  will  tend  to  a  more  just 
distribution  of  property;  it  will  promote 
temperance  and  good  morals ;  it  wiU  stimulate 
co-operation  between  labourers,  and  between 
labour  and  capital;  it  will  encourage  many 
forms  of  insurance,  and  above  all  elevate  and 
train  the  character,  so  that  the  human  being, 
though  unfortunate,  cannot  be  degraded,  and 
thus,  under  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the  world, 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  less  likely  to  fall  into 
extreme  poverty,  and,  i*  ♦hey  do,  will  be  more 
readily  assisted,  or  will  Lot  sink  morally.*' 

Popes. — This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  papay  a  childish  or  endearing  word 
for  father.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Church 
it  was  undoubtedly  allied  to  all  the  der^, 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day.  In 
the  Western  Church  it  was  soon  restricted  to 
bishops,  and  then  to  those  only  who  held  im- 
portant Sees,  such  as  Alexandria,  Carthage, 
and  Rome.  It  was  Gregory  VII.  who  first 
ordained  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he 
only,  could  bear  the  title.  We  have  already 
fully  entered  into  the  history  of  the  fi;rowm 
of  the  Papal  power.  [Papal  Power.]  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Popes,  taken  from 
Milner's  End  of  Controversy ,  a  standard  Roman 
Catholic  work.  Notices  of  the  principal  Popes 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
The  references  in  brackets  opposite  some 
names  are  reminden  of  events  which  occurred 
during  their  pontificates.  The  first  names 
are  traditionaL 


Fop 


(  838  ) 


Top 


A.D. 

St.  Peter  [about 

1      83 

[The  exact  date  of  some  of 

St  Linus     . 

.      dB 

the  earliest  Popes  is  nn- 

8t.Cletu.   -       . 

78 

certain.] 

St  Clement  I.    . 

.      91 

St  Evaristus 

.    100 

St.  Alexander  L 

.    109 

St.  Sixtus  I. 

119 

St.  Teleepbonu 

127 

St.  Hyginus 

139 

St  Pius  I.  .       . 

142 

St.  Anioetus 

157 

StSoter     - 

168 

177 

St.  Victor  I. 

.    193 

fQUABTO  DECIKAVS.} 

St.  Zephyrinus 
St.  Callztns  L 

.    202 
-    219 

Dispute  With  Cyprian. 

St  Urban  L 

22i 

St  Pontian 

230 

St.  Anthems      - 

23S 

St  Fabian  - 

.    236 

StComeUuB 

.    251 

St  Luoius  L 

.    252 

St.  Stephen  L 

.    253 

St.  Sixtus  n. 

-    257 

St  Dionysius 

.    259 

St.  Felix  L 

.    289 

St.  Eut^ohian 

.    275 

StCaius     . 

.    283 

St.  MarceUinus 

■    296 

St.  MaroeUus  I. 

.    308 

St  Eusebins 

.    310 

St  M elchiades 

.    311 

StSUvesterL 

.    314 

Conrenion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  Christianity 
became    the    established 
religion.  ConnoUofNioea, 
318. 

St.  Mark     . 

.    336 

Sr.  Julius  I. 

.    337 

Liberius      . 

.    352 

FelixIL      - 

-    855 

Not  considered  atmePope, 
being  elected  during  Oie 

exile  of  Liberius. 

St  DamasnsL 

.    366 

[JSKOIU,  MOVASnCISM.] 

St.  Sirioius 

■    384 

St.  Anastdsins  I 

.    398 

St.  Innocent  I.  . 

402 

Siege  of  Rome  by  Alsric 
The  Bishop  of  Borne  be- 
came very  powerful. 

St.  ZoziniQs 

.    417 

St  Boniface  1. 

•    418 

St  Celestine  L 

.    422 

St.  Sixtus  UI. 

.    432 

St.  Leo   L    Ltb« 

Great]      - 

?    440 

St  Hilary   - 

•    461 

St  Simplidus    • 

468 

Pall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

St.  Felix  ni. 

-    483 

St.  Qelasius  I. 

•    492 

St.Anastasiusn 

.   496 

'    498 

Conversion  of  the  Teutonic 
races  in  progress. 

St.  Hormisdas 

•    514 

St.  John  I. .       . 

523 

St  Felix  IV. 

.    526 

Boniface  IL 

.    530 

JohuIL      . 

533 

St.  Agapetus  I.  ■ 
St.  Silverius  .    • 

535 

536 

ViniUus      -       . 

537 

Polagius  I.  - 

555 

John  in.    - 

560 

Benedict  L 

574 

Pelagius  U. 

578 

St.     Gregory   I. 

[Greatf   - 
Sabinian      ■ 

500 

[AUOUSTUTE.] 

604 

Boniface  IIL 

607 

St.  Boniface  IV. 

608 

St.  Deusdedit     . 

614 

Boniface  V.  617  < 

>   618 

Honorius  L 

>    625 

TAMI8M.] 

A.D. 

Severinus   •       -640 

John  IV.     .       .  640 

Theodore  L        -  64i 

StMartinL      •  619 

St  Eugenius  L  -  654 

StVitalian        -  657 

Adeodatus  -       •  672 

Dusnnus  L  •       -  678 

St.  Agatho  .       •  678 
St  Leo  n.-       .682 

St.  Benedict  IL  •  684 

JohnV.       .       .  685 

Conon-       •       -  686 

StSenriusL      -  687 

JohnVL     -       -  701 

JohnVn.  -       -  706 

Sisinnins    -       •  708 

Constantine       -  708 

Gregory  n.        -  715 

St  Gregory  III.  731 

St.  Zaohainis     •  741 

Stephen  IL        .  758 


[ICOOCLASM.] 


He  died  befcneoaseentiaa. 
and  for  that  ressoa  his 
name  is  omitted  in  nst^ 


lists  of  the  Perns.    ^ 
[Cmablbs  tmm  Qsbai.] 

Stephen  m. 

.    758 

St.  Paul  L  . 

-    757 

Stephen  IV. 

.    768 

Adrian  L     • 

-    772 

St  Leo  in. 

.    796 

.    816 
.    817 

Eugenius  £1. 

.    824 

Valentine    - 

-    827 

Gregory  IV. 

-    887 

SernusU. 
St  Leo  IV. 

•    844 
.    847 

Benedict  m. 

-    855 

St   Nicholas   I 

[the  Great] 
Adrian  n. 

'■    858 
.    867 

JohnVm. 

.    878 

Sevenmoe    of   Greek   ud 
Latin  Christiaaity. 

Karinusor  Martin 

IL    -       - 

.    888 

Adrian  m. 

-    884 

Stephen  VL 

.    885 

Formoeus  • 

•    891 

Boniface  VL 

.    896 

Election  has  been  ooasd 

Stephen  Vn. 

-    896 

Bomanus    • 

•    897 

Theodore  n. 

.  8ee 

John  a.    . 

•    896 

Benedict  rV. 

.    900 

LeoV. 

•    906 

Christopher 

.    906 

Serginsm. 

.    904 

.    911 

Laudus       . 

.    918 

JohnX.      . 

.    914 

LeoVL       . 

.    988 

Stephen  VUL 

•    929 

John  XI.     - 

.    981 

LeoVn. 

986 

Stephen  IX. 

.    989 

MartinllL 

.    942 

Agapetus  H. 

.    946 

JohnXn.  -       . 

•    956 

Leo  VUL  - 

.    968 

Election    considered  lin- 
gular. 

Benedict  V. 

.    964 

John  Xin. 

.    966 

Benedict  VI. 

.    972 

DomnusII. 

974 

Benedict  VIL    • 

075 

John  XIV. . 

.    988 

John  XV.    .       . 

986 

JohnXVL-       . 

986 

Election    oonsidend  ixn- 
gular. 

Gregory  V. 

996 

Silvester  H. 

999 

John  XVil. 

.1008 

John  XVHL      . 

1003 

Fop 


(  839  ) 


Tor 


IV. 


A.D. 

1009 


Benedict  VIIL 
johnXDL  • 
Benedict  IX 
Oregoiy  VL 
Clement  n. 
Damaeotll. 
St.  Leo  DC 
Yiotorll.   • 
Stephen  X. 
NIoholaa  n. 
Alexander  IL 


•  loia 

.  1024 

-  1063 

•  1044 
.  1046 

-  1046 
.  1049 

•  1055 
-1067 

-  1058 

•  1061 


ffeneralij  considered  as 
Uie  least  enlightened  by 
piety  and  literature  of  the 
whole  number.  Its  great- 
est disgrace,  however, 
arose  from  the  misconduct 
of  sereral  of  the  abore 
mentioned  PontilTs,  which 
obstructed  the  freedom  of 
canonical  election ;  yet  in 
this  list  of  names  there 
are  ten  or  twelre  which  do 
honour  to  the  Papal  calen- 
dar." 


St.  Gregory  YIL  1073 


Victor  m.- 
Urbann.  - 
Paschal  IL 
Qelasius  IL 
CaUxtusn. 
HonorinsIL 
Innocent IL 

CdestinelL 
Lucius  n.  • 
Bugeaiusm. 
Anastasius  IV. 
Adrian  IV. 


Alexander  HL 
Lucius  HL 
Urban  IIL 
Gregory  Vin. 
Clement  HL 
Celestinein. 
Innocent  in. 


.1066 
.  1068 
.  1099 
.  1118 

-  1119 

-  1124 
.1190 

.  1148 
.  1144 
.  U45 
.  1153 
.1154 


.  1159 
.  1181 

-  1185 
.  1187 

-  1187 
.  1191 

-  1196 


End  of  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Papacr.  fCsusADSS.  Geb- 
eoBT.J 


Honorius  m. 
Gregory  IX. 
Celeetine  IV. 
Innocent  IV. 
Alexander  IV.    • 
Urban  IV.  - 
Clement  IV. 
Gregory  X. 
Innocent  V. 
Adrian  V.    .       . 
John  XXL  . 
HicholasIIL      . 
Martin  IV. 
Honorius  IV. 
HlcbolasIV. 
St.  Celestine  V. 
Boniface  Vm.  • 

St.  Benedict  XI. 

-       nt  V. 


1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1256 
1281 
1265 
1271 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1281 


1292 
1294 


1306 
1906 


[Bbbvabd.     Schoolmsv. 
AuiOLD  or  Brbscu.] 


Contest  with  the  Gknnaa 
Emperor,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa. 

[Bbckst.] 


PumU  claims  at  their  height. 
CFaAHCiscAirs,    Doxurio. 

▲HB,  AjAXaSVSBS.] 

Contest  with  Frederick  n. 


[Fla^sllahts.] 


John  XXn.  .  1316 

Benedict  XIL  .  1334 

Clement  VL  -1342 

Innocent  VL  .  1862 

Urban  V.    -  .1868 

Gregory  XL  .  1370 

Urban  VL  >  -  1878 

Boniface  EX.  •  1389 

Innocent  VIL  •  1404 

Gregory  XH.  -  1406 


rjAOOPora  DA  TODI.] 
Contest  with  Philip  IV.  of 
France.    [Moktmaiv.] 

Beginning  of  Papalreddence 
at  Avignon. 


[Papal  Schisx.] 


A.I>. 

Alexander  V.     .  1409 
John  XXm.      .  1410 


IfartinV.  - 
Engenius  IV. 

Nicholss  V. 
Calixtusin. 
Pius  IL 
Pauin.      . 
SixtusIV.  - 
Innocent  vm. 
Alexander  VL 
Piusin.     . 
Julius  IL     - 
LeoX. 
Adrian  VL 
Clement  Vn. 

PauinL     . 

Julius  m. . 
MaroellusIL 
PaulIV.     . 
Pius  IV.      - 
St.  Pius  V. 
GregoryXm. 
SixtusV.    - 
Urban  vn. 
Gregory  XIV. 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  vm. 
LeoXL       . 
Paul  V. 
Gregory  XV. 
Urban  vm. 
Innocent  X; 
Alexander  vn. 
Clement  IX. 
Clement  X. 
Innocent  XL 


1417 
1481 

1447 
1455 
1468 
1468 
1471 
1484 
1492 
1608 
1508 
1518 


[CovsTAHGB,    Conron.   or* 
Hubs.] 

[Baslb,   Flobbvcx,  Couv. 
oiLB  or.] 


1584 

1660 
1565 
1556 
1559 
1666 
1672 
1586 
1690 
1500 
1691 
1692 
1606 
1005 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1666 
1667 
1670 
1676 


[LUTHIB.     BBrOKMATIOH.1 

CovrB88io> 
Js. 


[AuesBUBa, 

or.] 
[Thkatihbs.     Tbxbt. 

SUITS.] 


k^t>mnAmf  VTTT,  1689 
Innocent  XTT.    •  1681 


[Cablo  Bobboxso.] 
Bartholomew 


[jABSsnsn.] 


Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 


Clement  XL 
Innocent  Xm 
Benedict  XnL 
Clement  Xn. 
Benedict  XIV. 
Clement  XTTT.  .  1768 
Clement  XIV.    •  1769 
Pius  VL     -       -  1775 


1700 
1721 
1726 
1730 
1740 


PinsVn.    - 

LeoXn.     . 
Plus  VIIL  . 
Gregory  XVL 
Piusll     . 

LeoXm.  - 


-1800 

.  1828 
-  1829 
.  1831 
.  1848 

-1878 


Opposes  the  Jesuits. 
Outbreak  of  the  French  Be- 

Tolntion.     Pope  submits 

to  Itapoleon,  and  dies  in 

exile. 
Taken  prisoner  to  France. 

Bcetoration  of  the  Jesuits. 


Unity    of    Italy    effected. 
[Vatican  CoinioiL.] 


Forphyigr  [233-304]  was  a  native  of 
Syria.  HiB  original  name  was  Melech  [Heb.  for 
"king"],  and  his  preceptor,  Longinus,  after- 
wards  named  him  PotphyrioB  [i.e.  "empur- 
pled "],  because  purple  was  the  royal  colour. 
He  was  for  a  while  a  pupil  of  Origen,  then  of 
Longinus,  then  of  Plotinus.  He  wrote  fifteen 
books  against  Christianity,  which  were  im- 
happily  destroyed  a  centurylater  by  order  of 
Th^osius  the  Emperor.  We  say  unhappily, 
because  it  is  impossible  but  that,  if  we  had 
them,  they  would  furnish  much  information 
on  doubtful  points  respecting  the  early 
Church.  His  life  of  Pythagorus  is  extant, 
and  some  other  books,  one  of  which  was 


Tor 


(840) 


For 


difloovered  by  Oardinal  Mai  at  Milan,  and 
pabliflhed  by  him. 

Foriens,  Bkilbt,  D.D.  [b.  at  York,  1731, 
d,  1809].— An  English  prelate.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  small  school  in  his  native  dty, 
went  as  a  sinr  to  Qoeen^s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  in  due  course  he  became  a  FeUow.  In 
1767  he  was  ordained.  He  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  by  obtaining  the  prise  for  the 
Beatonian  poem.  Archbishop  Seeker  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  first  a  small 
living  near  Sevenoaks,  then  Hinzton  in  the 
same  county.  In  1767  he  became  Bactor  of 
Lambeth,  and  soon  after  was  made  Chaplain 
to  G^rge  III.  and  Master  of  the  hospital  of 
St  Cross  at  Winchester.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  .Markham  at 
Chester,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Lowth  in 
1788  he  was  translated  to  London,  which  See 
he  occupied  till  his  death.  He  published 
some  lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  on  the 
Fridays  in  Lent  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
and  these  in  their  day  were  highly  popular. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  Archbishop  Seeker's 
works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  biography. 
But  he  is  best  remembered  now  by  his  phil- 
anthropic deeds,  by  which  he  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  poor  clergy  of  his  dioceses. 
The  Porteus  libnuy  in  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace  at  Fulham  u  another  memorial  of  his 
munificence. 

FortiforiiUBL.  —  A  name  applied  in 
England  to  the  breviary.  Also  a  name  for 
the  Pie  [q.v.]. 

Fort  Boyalists.— Port  Royal  was  the 
name  of  a  Cistercian  nunneiy  near  Versailles, 
afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  which  bch 
came  very  famous  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  founded  in  1204  by  Mathilde  de  Gar- 
lande,  as  a  work  of  piety  to  propitiate  Divine 
fiivour,  and  insure  the  return  of  herliusband, 
Matthieu  de  Marli,  from  the  Crusades.  It 
was  built  by  the  same  architect  as  Amiens 
Cathedral,  and  was  erected  to  receive  twelve 
ladies.  Not  long  afterwards  it  was  licensed 
by  the  Pope  to  receive  those  persons  who, 
without  becoming  nuns,  wished  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Pope  Honorius  III.  granted  to  it 
special  privileges,  aliowing  the  celebration  of 
Mass  within  its  walls,  even  though  the 
country  around  were  under  an  interdict.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  convent  was  g^reatly  relaxed, 
and  the  appointment  of  being  its  Abbess  was 
much  coveted.  In  1602  M.  Marion,  the 
Advocate-G^eral  of  Henry  IV.,  procured 
this  position  from  the  King  for  his  grand- 
daughter, Jaqueline  Marie  Ang^lique  Aniauld, 
then  only  eleven  years  old,  while  her  younger 
sister,  Agnes,  aged  only  five,  was  made  Abl^ss 
of  St.  Cyr.  Jaqueline  took  the  name  of  M^re 
Ang^que.  Many  members  of  the  Amauld 
family  joined  the  nunnery,  and,  until  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  sisterhood,  the  posterity 


of  the  Amaulds  ceased  not  to  rule  the  boiae. 
In  1608  M^re  Ang61ique  determined  oo  a 
complete  reformation  in  hex  community,  and 
established  a  most  austere  S3r8tem  ol  difci- 
pline.  She  was  roused  to  this  by  the  presdi- 
ing  of  a  Capuchin  friar.  After  a  time  ttie 
Gaieral  of  the  Order  sent  Angelique  to  cany 
out  some  reforms  in  the  Monastery  of  Maa- 
bisson ;  but  she  again  returned  to  the  valley 
of  Chevreuse,  her  own  nunnery,  taking  with 
her  many  of  the  nuns  from  Maubiseon.  In 
1633  the  community  removed  to  the  Faaboorg 
St.  Jacques,  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  of  this  change  was  tlie 
connection  of  Du  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  Abbot 
of  St  Cyran,  with  the  society.  He  wasan  ad- 
herent of  Cornelius  Jansen,  uid  he  occupies  a 
place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  founder 
of  Jansenism  in  France.  [  Jaxskxism.]  Hie 
old  establishment  of  Port  Boyal  des  Champs 
was  used  for  a  lay  community  of  men,  and 
numbered  amongst  its  taembers  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  scholars  of  the  time,  who  estab- 
lished a  school,  and  prepared  educational 
books  for  the  instructicm  of  their  pupils. 
Pascal,  Nioole,  Amauld,  Le  Maitre,  Ds 
S^court,  De  Sad,  etc.,  looked  up  to  St. 
Cyran  as  to  a  father  for  guidance  in  tiieir 
studies  as  well  as  their  lives.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Port  Boyal  Qnunmars  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian.  The  prosperity  oi  the 
establishment  drew  down  the  jealousy  of 
Bichelieu,  and  he  caused  St.  Cyran  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Vinoennee,  in  1638,  on  account 
of  some  of  his  writings,  and  here  he  remained 
a  captive  till  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal 
In  1643  Antony  Amauld  published  his  book, 
De  la  FrSquenU  Communion^  which  was  a 
decided  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  seventy  years*  religious  war 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Port  RovaL 
Amauld  was  cited  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  to  appear  at  Bome,  but  he  refused, 
and  went  into  voluntary  retirement  for  twenty- 
five  years  at  Port  Boyal  des  Champs.  The 
Sisters,  who  now  lived  in  Paris,  having 
planned  an  ineffectual  scheme  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  perpetual  adoration  fA  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  St.  Cyran,  who  from  his 
prison  was  still  their  guide,  directed  their 
energies  to  the  more  useful  project  of  teach- 
ing children  of  their  own  sex.  Ang^Hque 
and  most  of  her  associates  then  returned  to 
the  quiet  of  their  country  establishment,  and 
the  recluses  moved  to  a  farm  near,  called  Les 
Oranges,  where  some  of  them  were  employed 
in  making  a  tzanslation  of  the  Fathen.  St. 
Cyran  appointed  Antoine  Singlin  as  genenl 
confessor  to  both  nuns  and  iioduses.  Hieir 
tranquillity  did  not,  however,  last  lon^.  The 
wars  of  the  Fronde  came  to  disturb  them; 
most  of  the  nuns  returned  to  Paris ;  smd  the 
recluses,  who  numbered  three  hundred,  de- 
fended themselves  at  Les  Granges.  WM 
Ang^que  remained  and  took  oare  of  ths 
mined  peasants. 
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But  Port  Royal  had  become  an  abomina- 
tioii  to  the  antagonists  of  Amauld.  His 
doctrines  were  a  reproof  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
Father  Coruet  framed  the  **  Kve  Propo- 
sitions" concerning  the  mystery  of  Divine 
grace  which  were  said  to  he  contained  in 
Jansen's  book  Augustintu,  Amauld  denied 
.that  such  teaching  was  to  be  found  in  the 
'book,  but  the  Parisian  doctors  appointed  to 
examine  the  matter  declared  that  they  were, 
and  they  were  condemned  as  heretical  by- 
Innocent  X.  in  a  Papal  Bull.  [Jansbnmts.I 
The  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  urged 
by  Mazarin,  decreed  the  faU  of  Port  Royal 
and  Les  Granges ;  but  it  was  hindered  for  a 
time  by  the  so-called  miracle  performed  on 
Mademoiselle  Perrier,  the  iiiece.of  Pascal, 
by  means  of  a  thorn  said  to  be  preserved  from 
the  Saviour's  crown :  this  relic  was  exposed  at 
Port  Royal  in  Lent,  1666,  and  the  young 
lady,  who  was  suffering  with  a  fearful 
malady  in  the  eye,  otf  toudiing  the  sore  with 
the  thorn  was  instantaneously  cured.  This 
miracle  seemed  a  special  mark  of  Divine 
favour  to  the  monastery,  and  Anne  of  Austria 
feared  to  carry  out  her  plan,  and  so  once  more 
the  school  was  spared.  The  story  of  the  Holy 
Thorn  is  upheld  by  Amauld,  Le  Mattre,  and 
Pascal ;  the  last  embodied  it  in  his  rrovineial 
Letters^  and  it  will  be  found  in  English  in 
Memoir*  of  Port  Roynl^  by  Madame  von  Schim- 
melpenninck.  But  the  brief  respite  c^me  to  an 
end  with  the  death  of  Masarin  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Louis  XIV.  in  pei-son,  in  1660. 
Louis  was  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits  and  a  hater 
of  Port  Royal  and  Jansenism.  He  at  once 
consigned  Singlin  to  the  BastUe,  and  decreed 
that  all  at  Port  Royal  and  Les  Granges  alike 
should  sign  the  formulary  condemning  the 
Five  Propositions.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
80  their  schools  were  dispersed,  and  the  re- 
duses  were  banished  ^m  their  valley. 
M^re  Ang^lique,  now  quite  old,  quitted  Port 
Boyal  dee  Champs  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
fhe  found  her  monastery  guarded  by  soldiers 
88  a  prison,  and  here  she  and  many  of  her 
nuns  died.  Soeur  Flavie,  one  of  the  remain- 
ing ones,  proved  a  traitor  to  her  societj'^ :  she 
abjured  her  Jansenist  heresies,  as  she  called 
them,  in  the  hope  of  being  made  Abbess, 
and  she  procured  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  the  imprisonment  of  many  of  her  Order, 
and  a  renewed  command  to  subscribe  to  tho 
Five  Propositions.  This  was  again  refused. 
Instead  of  Sceur  Flavie,  another  sister  became 
Abbess,  who  procured  a  separation  of  the 
Parifl  community  from  that  at  Versailles. 
Those  sisters  who  had  been  imprisoned  were 
sont  bock  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  de- 
prived of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Yet 
onoe  more  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery  was 
deUyed  by  the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Bour- 
bon, Dnchense  de  Long^eville,  and  sister  of 
the  great  Cond6.  She,  after  a  life  of  dissipa- 
tion, entered  the  ranks  of  the  ladies  of  Port 
^ysX    in    Paris,  and  addressed  herself   to 


Pope  Clement  IX.  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Order.  He  made  terms  of  peace  with  them, 
and  once  more  allowed  Amauld  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  recruit  their  monastery,  open  their 
schools,  and  receive  back  the  scattered  re- 
cluses. But  the  doom  of 'the  stronghold  of 
Jansenism  was  fixed.  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
one  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  had  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  he  persuaded  Clement  XI., 
in  1707,  to  issue  the  Bull,  Vineam  Dominif  re- 
quiring the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  to  subscribe 
it ;  this  they  declined  to  do,  except  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  their  fate  was  sealed. 
De  Noailles  obtained  an  order  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convent,  and  the  nuns  were 
finally  dispersed  in  1709  by  armed  police,  and 
left  to  die  without  priestly  absolution  or 
Christian  burial.  Not  content  with  this,  a 
royal  order,  in  1710,  caused  the  demolition 
of  the  monastery  and  the  church ;  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  place  but 
the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

Positivism.. — Positivism  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  Philosophy  and  a  Polity,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  a  Religion.  It  was  origin- 
ated by  Auguste  Comte  [b.  1797,  d.  1867],  who 
set  forth  his  ideas  in  some  fifteen  volumes. 
The  books  are  rather  verbose,  and  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  his  system  are  met  with  the 
easy  assurance,  or  "  thereforeism,"  so  often 
found  in  French  philosophical  and  theological 
writers. 

The  name  "Positivism  "  waschosenby  Comte 
as  implying  reality  and  usefulness  as  well  as 
certainty  and  precision^  since  he  teaches  that 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any- 
thing which  cannot  \)e  positively  demonstrated. 
The  existence  of  God,  and  the  belief  in  a 
future  state,  are  thus  practically  excluded 
from  his  system. 

Positivism  as  a  Philosophy. — "  Each  branch 
of  our  knowledge,"  says  Comte,  "  passes  suc- 
cessively through  three  different  theoretical 
conditions— the  theological  or  fictitious  (or 
supernatural),  the  metaphysical  or  abstract, 
and  the  scientific  or  positive."  These  con- 
ditions are  radically  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  hence  entire  freedom  from  theological 
belief  is  necessary  before  the  positive  state 
can  be  peHectly  attained.  '*  In  the  theo- 
logical state,  the  human  mind,  seeking  the 
essential  nature  of  beings,  the  first  ana  final 
causes  (the  origin  and  purpose)  of  all  effects — 
in  short,  absolute  knowledge — supposes  all 
phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
action  of  supernatural  beings  •  •  •  •  The 
theological  system  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  when  it  sub- 
stituted the  providential  action  of  a  single 
Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  the  numerous 
divinities  which  had  been*  before  imagined." 
In  other  words,  it  began  with  Polytheism  and 
advanced  to  Monotheism. 

"  In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  o^ly 
a  modification  of  the  first,  the  mind  suppose, 
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instead  of  Bupematural  beings,  abstract  forces, 
veritable  entities  (that  is,  personified  abstrac- 
tions) inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable  of 
producing  all  phenomena.  What  is  called 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is,  in  this 
stage,  a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  proper 
entity  ....  In  the  last  stage  of  the  meta- 
physical system,  men  substitute  one  great 
entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena 
instead  of  the  multitude  of  entities  at  first 
supposed.** 

"  In  the  final,  the  positive,  state  the  mind 
has  given  over  the  vam  search  after  absolute 
notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  the 
universe  and  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
applies  itself  to  their  laws;  that  is,  their 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resem- 
blance. Reasoning  and  observation,  duly  com- 
bined, are  the  means  of  this  knowledge.  What 
is  now  understood,  when  we  speak  of  an 
explanation  of  facta,  is  simply  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  between  single  phe- 
nomena and  some  general  facts,  the  number 
of  which  continually  diminish  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  perfection 
of  the  positive  system  would  be  (if  such  per- 
fection could  be  hoped  for)  to  represent  all 
phenomena  as  particular  aspects  of  a  single 
general  fact,  such  as  g^vitation,  for  instance. 
....  The  point  of  departure  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race  being  the  same,  the  phases  of  the 
mind  of  a  man  correspond  to  the  epochs  of 
the  mind  of  the  race.  .  .  .  Each  of  us  is 
aware  ....  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  his 
childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and 
a  natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood/* 
rComte*s  Positive  Philotophyy  translated  by  H. 
Martineau.^} 

"The  principle  of  theology  is  to  explain 
everything  by  supernatural  toilh.  That  prin- 
ciple cbn  never  be  set  aside  until  we  ackiiow- 
ledge  the  search  for  eau9e$  to  be  beyond  our 
reach,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
lawBy  *^  The  true  positive  spirit  consists  .  .  . 
in  a  word,  in  studying  the  Aotr,  instead  of  the 
iohy^**  of  phenomena.  [General  View  of  Fosi^ 
tivism,  trsmslated  by  U.  Bridges.] 

The  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  all  knowledge 
is,  according  to  Comte,  the  progressive  well- 
being  of  Humanity ;  hence  he  places  Sociology 
at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences, — that  to  which 
they  lead  up.  The  pursuit  of  a  science  into 
regions  where  it  has  no  practical  bearings, 
direct  or  indirect,  he  condemns  as  useless,  and 
a  departure  from  positive  principles,  whilst 
he  brands  the  speculations  themselves  as 
** metaphysical,**  as  a  mere  return  to  an  ex- 
ploded philosophical  system. 

Comte  arranges  the  sciences  in  six  primary 
divisions,  according  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  their  phenomena.  Mathematics, 
being  the  most  simple,  comes  first ;  and  then 
follow  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  sociology.  Each  passes  through  the 
three  stages,  theological,  metaphysical,  posi- 
tive, before  the  one  succeeding  it.    Sociology 


has  not  yet  become  positive,  as  theological  and 
metaphysical  modes  of  thought  still  retard  its 
progress.  Comte  has  also  constmcted  a 
philosophy  of  history  as  set  forth  in  his 
connected  view  of  universal  history.  He 
argues  that  human  activity  passes  succes- 
sively through  the  stages  of  offensive  m- 
fare,  defensive  war&re,  and  industry.  The 
respective  connection  of  these  states  with 
the  preponderance  of  the  theological,  the 
metaphysical,  or  the  positive  spirit  leads 
at  once  to  a  complete  explanation  of  history. 
It  reproduces  in  a  systematic  form  the 
division  of  history  into  ancient,  medisTal, 
and  modem. 

The  subjective  principle  of  Positivism  is  the 
subordination  of  the  intellect  to  the  heart,  the 
ol^'ective  haeii  is  the  external  order  of  the  w(Hid 
as  revealed  by  science.  The  function  of  the 
intellect  is  to  discover  the  laws,  or  order  of  the 
external  world — **  the  immutable  necessity  of 
the  external  world  ** — add  thus  to  serve  the 
feelings  by  controlling  them,  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  regulating  action.  Hence  thoughts 
must  be  systematised  before  feelings,  fee&ogi 
before  actions,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that 
feeling  and  activity  have  much  more  to  do 
with  any  practical  step  that  we  take  than 
reason.  In  other  words,  reason,  though 
subordinate  to  affection,  which  in  the  positive 
system  is  the  preponderating  element,  » 
needed  to  direct  and  control  it  Reason  thus 
deals  with  the  external  order  of  the  world— 
the  laws  of  the  various  sciences,  indudiiu^ 
the  laws  of  sociology — ^but  only  as  the  hand- 
maid of  the  affections. 

When,  next.  Positivism  is  regarded  as  a 
polity^  its  weakness  becomes  apparent.  The 
Poaitivist  motto  is  "love,  order,  progTeas," 
but  the  means  for  carrying  out  such  noUe 
ideas  are  Utopian,  and  no  sufficient  baas  for 
any  one  of  die  three  is  laid  down.  In  re- 
generating society  Comte  looks  for  help  to 
Uiree  sources — to  philosophers  as  supplying 
the  inteUectual  element,  to  the  working-clasMS 
as  supplying  the  active  element,  and  to  womai 
as  bnnging  the  element  cd  feeling.  With  thii 
third  element  we  may  be  confident  that  our 
intellectual  and  practical  ^iculties  will  be 
kept  in  due  subordination  to  universal  love. 
Politics  are  to  be  subordinated  to  moiaU 
To  the  Positivist,  the  object  of  monla  ii 
to  make  our  sympathetic  instincts  prepon- 
derate as  far  as  possible  over  the  selfiA 
instincts;  social  feelings  over  personal  feel- 
ings. Between  personal  feelings,  or  self-love, 
and  social  feelings  come  the  home,  or  domestic 
affections,  and  hence  these  are  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  step  towards  the  development 
of  social  feelings,  since  the  latter  ooiwtitnte 
the  first  principle  of  morality.  To  live  for 
others  is  the  highest  happiness.  Self-love, 
in  the  Positive  system,  is  regarded  as  the 
gpi-eat  infirmity  of  our  nature.  The  object  of 
education,  which  is  to  be  strictly  regulated,  ii 
to  develop  the  social  feelings  to  the  higheit 
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degree.  But  even  then  the  spiritual  power 
(oompcNBed  of  philoeopheis,  etc.;,  which  is  to 
be  rigidly  separated  from  the  temporal  or 
political  power,  must  prolong  the  influence  it 
has  already  exercised  in  education  so  as  to 
recall  individuals,  or  even  nations,  to  the 
principles  which  they  have  forgotten,  and 
this  power  will  act  through  public  oimiion. 
If  the  spiritual  power  awards  its  praise  and 
blame  justly,  public  opinion  will  lend  it  the 
most  irresistible  support.  As  a  help  in  the 
work  of  moral  education  is  the  Positive 
system  of  commemoration ;  for  example,  the 
yearly  celebration  on  suitable  days  of  those 
whom  Comte  regards  as  the  three  g^reatest  of 
our  predecessors — Caesar,  St.  Paul,  and  Charle- 
magne. Positivism  banishes  the  idea  of  rights 
and  allows  only  of  duties  ;  there  is  no  right  of 
]nt>perty,  but  only  the  duty  attending  its 
possession.  Supposing  that  the  proprietor 
takes  a  becoming,  that  is,  a  Positivist,  view 
of  his  duty,  he  will, be  allowed  to  administer 
his  property  for  the  public  benefit,  otherwise 
he  will  be  glad  to  give  up  possession.  Spiritual 
rewards  and  puzushments  wiU  preponderate 
over  tempoial  ones;  but  moral  influence 
would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  secure  order. 
To^cany  out  the  vast  work  of  social  regene- 
ration, Comte  proposes  that  a  "  Positive  Occi- 
dental Committee''  should  be  formed  from 
the  philosophers,  working  men,  and  women 
of  the  five  Western  European  nations.  This 
committee  would  bring  forward  measures  for 
the  formation  of  an  Occidental  navy,  an  inter- 
national coinage,  school,  flag,  etc. 

A  Positivist  may  be  able  to  trace,  in  all  this, 
the  foundations  of  a  regenerated  society,  but 
to  the  "theologian*'  in  his  darkness  there 
seems  no  adequate  motive  for  a  hve  which  is 
to  surpass  the  Gospel  standard,  **  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  no  guarantee 
for  order,  no  hope  of  the  promised  progress. 

Potitifntn  as  a  Religion. — Positive  Religion, 
or  the  Beligion  of  Humanity ^  as  Comte  calls  it, 
is  a  curious  invention.  Having  dismissed,  as 
mere  fables,  the  belief  in  God  and  the  in- 
stinctive longing  for  immortality,  some  central 
point  was  wanted  towards  which  Feeling, 
Beeson,  and  Activity  could  alike  converge, 
and  this  was  found  m  the  great  conception 
of  Humanity — ^the  abstract  idea  of  mankind 
in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  It 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Humanity,  or 
the  Great  Being,  who  is  here  set  forth,  to  be 
compounded  of  separable  elements;  mutual 
love  knits  together  its  various  parts;  and 
*'  towards  Humanity,  who  is  for  us  the  only 
true  Great  Being,  in  the  conscious  elements 
of  whom  she  is  composed,  we  shall  henceforth 
direct  eveiy  aspect  of  our  life,  individual  or 
collective.  Our  thoughts  will  be  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  of  Humanity,  our  affections  to 
her  love,  our  actions  to  her  service. "  [  General 
View."]  "By  Humanity,  the  conception  of 
God  will  be  entirely  superseded."  This  differs 
from  Fantheiany  since  the  Great  Being  of 


Positivism  submits  to  the  laws  of  the  external 
world  instead  of  originating  them.  [Pan- 
TUBiSM.]  This  idea  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
organisation  of  festivals  at  regular  intervals 
setting  forth  the  various  aspects  of  Humanity : 
the  Nation,  the  Town,  the  Domestic  Relations, 
Polytheism,  Monotheism,  etc.,  wHl  have  their 
festival  days;  in  fact,  there  is  to  be  a 
"  Positivist  Calendar."  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  there  is  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the 
dead  and  of  their  services. 

Throughout  his  system,  Comte  assigns  to 
Woman  a  peculiar  and  exalted  position. 
He  seems  to  find  the  answer  to  Solomon's 
question,  "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  " 
in  the  g^^at  majority  of  women.  Woman's 
mission  is,  he  says,  in  one  word,  Love  ;  they 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  Sym- 
pathy, the  source  of  human  unity.  As 
mothers  and  wives  it  is  their  office  to 
conduct  the  moral  education  of  Humanity. 
In  return  for  these  benefits  women  are  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  out-door  and  other 
toilsome  labour,  and  besides  they  are  to  be 
the  objects  of  Worship,  publicly  and  privately, 
as  the  first  permanent  step  towards  the 
Worahip  of  Humanity.  Man  will,  in  the 
days  when  Positivism  prevails,  kneel  to 
Woman,  and  to  Woman  {done ;  the  source  of 
his  reverential  feelings  being  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  benefits  received,  and  a  spirit  of 
deep  thankfulness  for  them.  To  her,  as  the 
concrete  form  of  the  abstract  idea  of  Hu- 
manity, Prayer — i.e.  the  outpouring  of  men's 
nobler  feelings — is  to  be  addressed  daily.  If 
a  suitable  living  object  of  devotion  does  not 
present  itself,  a  dead  wife  or  mother  may  be 
selected,  or  even  some  historical  personage,  so 
long  as  she  once  really  lived.  For  women 
themselves,  however,  Comte  does  not  consider 
himself  competent  to  suggest  an  object  of 
devotion. 

We  have  seen  that  love  is  said  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  Positivism ;  it  is  to  amount  to  an  abne- 
gation of  self ;  the  motto  on  the  Positive  flag 
is  to  be  "  Vivre  pour  altrui,"  Live  for  Others  ; 
and  the  great  moral  principle  itself  Comte  called 
Altruism  :  hence  "  to  love  Humanity  may  be 
truly  said  to  constitute  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
And  then,  after  having  "  lived  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  others,  botii  in  public  and  private, 
and  having  given  a  charm  and  sacredness  to 
our  temporary  life,  we  shall  at  last  be  for  ever 
incorporated  with  the  Supreme  Being  [Hu- 
manity], of  whose  life  all  noble  natures  are 
necessarily  partakers."  [General  Fi^r— con- 
densed.] 

If  we  look  for  the  sources  of  this  novel 
religion,  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  Comte's 
own  Ufe.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  eccentric 
genius,  with  one  of  those  bitter  despotic 
tempers  which  led  him  to  quarrel  with  every 
one !  He  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  a  married  woman, 
Clotilde  de  Vaux,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
1  morality  of  his  system.     We  must  rather 
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tnm  for  an  explanation  to  what  he  calls 
**  Catholicism/'  by  which  he  means  sometimes 
Christianity,  sometimes  modem  Romanism; 
and  then  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
sing^ular  imitation  of  Christianity  and  the 
Chnstian  Church  which  Positivism  presents. 
Thus,  for  the  Positive  principle  of  fow,  "  live 
for  others,"  we  have  the  Gospel  grace  of  love 
as  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law,"  and  **  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  with  the 
Christian  rule  of  self-denial.  For  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  Humanity,  we  have  the  In- 
carnate Bon  of  Grod,  the  Second  Adam,  and 
the  Church  of  many  members.  His  Mystical 
Body.  For  the  worship  of  woman,  extended 
to  women  generally  in  imitation  of  Mediasval 
Chivalry,  and  perhaps  not  without  reference 
to  the  goddess  of  Reason  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, we  have  the  Romanist  cultus  of 
the  Virgin.  The  Madonnas  of  art  had 
likewise  their  influence,  for  the  Positivist 
flag  has  for  its  device  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  For  the  festivals 
and  commemorations  we  have  the  Christian 
Seasons  and  the  roU  of  Saints.  The  leading 
principle  and  the  form  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  are  thus  obviously  borrowed  from 
Catholic  Christianity. 

Positivism  is  not  on  the  increase,  in  this 
country,  at  any  rate.  It  numbers  amongst 
its  adherents  some  men  of  high  ability  and 
many  of  good  moral  character.  But  a  system 
that  asserts  that  there  is  no  sense  of,  or 
feeling  after,  a  Grod  in  our  nature,  which 
does  not  acknowledge  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt 
as  we  understand  it,  nor  an  instinctive  long- 
ing for,  or  expectation  of,  immortality  in 
man,  gives  us  little  ground  for  hope  that  the 
exalted  love  and  the  strict  morality  which  it 
professes  would  bear  fruit  in  practice  if  it 
were  freed  from  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
Christian  opinion.  It  seems,  by  its  negations, 
rather  to  be  the  philosophy  of  those  who  are 
absorbed*  in  the  sense  of  Ufe,  and  to  whom  this 
world  is  the  whole  of  existence.  Taking 
Positivism  at  its  own  estimate,  it  would  appear 
to  be  easier  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian 
than  as  a  moderately  good  Positivist;  and 
certainly  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  more 
attractive  .than,  at  the  best,  the  possibility  of 
an  idle  commemoration  after  incorporation 
into  the  Supreme  Being  of  Humanity. 

Fost-Commiinion.  —  The  part  of  the 
Communion  Service  following  the  reception, 
beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

FostiLi. —  Sermons  or  homilies.  They 
followed  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  whence 
the  name  [post  ilia — i,e.  evanffeliea]. 

Fostnres.— The  bodily  attitudes  assumed 
in  the  various  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  consent 
testify  that  all  postures  are  not  equally  ap- 

Sropriate  in  that  worship  and  in  its  different 
epartmenta.     Kneeling  and  prostration  seem 


peculiarly  expressive  of  penitent  humility; 
bowing,  of  deep  veneration ;  standing,  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  Thus,  as  a  genial  rule, 
the  Church  enjoins  kneeling  in  confession 
and  prayer;  standing  in  praise,  the  reciting 
of  the  Creed,  and  in  the  exhortations  of  the 
liturgy ;  and  aUows  sitting  during  the  reading 
of  Smpture  and  the  delivery  of  sermons.  In 
Scotiand,  however,  they  sit,  and  in  Germany 
sit  or  st£md,  during  the  prayers. 

FotamOf  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  faith  in  the  Maximinian  per- 
secution. He  was  present  at  the  Nicene 
Council,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Arians.  He  also  accompanied  St.  Athansftiua 
to  the  Council  of  Tyre  [335].  When  the 
Arian  Bishop  Gregory  seized  the  See  of  Alex- 
andria in  342,  Potamo  was  so  tortured  that 
he  died. 

Fotter,  Christophkb,  D.D.  [b,  1591,  d, 
1646],  Dean  of  Worcester  from  1635  till  his 
death.  He  wrote,  IFant  of  Charitjf  Juttlf 
charged  <m  all  such  Romanists  as  dan  afirm 
that  Protestaney  destroys  Sahalion,  which  was 
an  answer  to  Edward  Knot's  Charity  Mis- 
takm,  who  retaliated  in  Mercy  and  Truth,  or 
Charity  maintain^  by  Catholics, 

Fottar,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
son  of  a  linendraper  of  Wakefield  [b.  1674, 
d.  1747].  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
when  only  twenty-three  years  old  published 
his  book  on  Greek  Antiquities,  which  until 
recent  times  has  been  a  standard  work, 
though  it  is  now  quite  superseded.  Next 
year  he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  from  that 
time  his  studies  were  exclusively  profe^onal. 
Archbishop  Tenison  made  him  his  Chaplain, 
and  gave  him  the  living  of  Great  Mongeham 
in  Kent.  He  was  also  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Di\-inity  at 
Oxford.    He  became  Archbishop  in  1737. 

Fower  of  the  Kejn,    [Kbts,  Foweb 

OF.] 

Fnemiinire  [corrupted  from  prttmoneri]. 
— A  term  used  in  a  writ  passed  in  the  reign  ol 
Edward  III.  Its  primary  object  was  to  cur- 
tail the  Pope's  authority,  and  accordingly  it 
ordained  that  no  one,  and  particularly  no  clergy- 
man, should  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  or  on  matters  belong- 
ing to  his  jurisdiction.  It  also  declared  that  the 
Pope  had  no  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  England.  This  writ  became  the 
Statute  of  Pnemunire  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  the  penalty  for  the  offence  waA  fixed 
at  imprisonment  for  life,  confiscation  of  lands 
and  goods,  and  forfeiture  of  the  king*s  pro- 
tection. Since  that  time  the  name  has  been 
applied  to  other  statutes,  aU  relating  to  the 
king's  authority,  but  differing  as  to  the 
offences  forbidden. 

Fragmatic  Sanction.— A  nanne  ap- 
plied to  ordinances  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
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Church  or  State,  more  particularly  those 
authorised  by  the  Kings  of  Franoe.  An 
ordinance  of  this  nature,  issued  in  1268, 
directed  that  cathedral  churches  should  have 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  prelates ;  that 
simony  and  the  selling  of  benences  should  be 
abolished ;  that  no  money  should  be  exacted 
for  the  Court  of  Borne  but  with  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign;  and  that  the  liberties 
granted  to  eccledastics  by  former  kings 
diottld  be  respected.  The  most  famous  Prag- 
matic Sanction  was  one  granted  by  Charles 
YII.  in  1438,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  the  following  year.  Its 
object  was  to  restore  the  primitive  custom  of 
the  election  of  prelates  by  the  people  instead 
of  by  the  king,  and  it  also  regulated  the 
matter  of  excommunication,  appeals,  and 
judgments,  abolished  expectative  graces,  and 
limited  the  number  of  cardinals.  This  sanc- 
tion gaye  rise  to  numerous  controversies,  and 
it  was  finally  revoked  by  Francis  I.  in  1616. 

Prazeas. — A  heretic,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  he  came  to  Home  from  Asia  [where 
he  had  suffered  imprisonment],  and  taught 
the  errors  of  Montanus.  Thence  he  went  to 
Africa,  where  he  was  convinced  of  his  errors, 
and  wrote  a  recantation,  but  soon  relapsed 
into  heresy.  Praxeas  was  the  first  of  the 
Honarchians  who  maintained  the  Catholic  &ith 
that  Christ  is  Son  and  Man.  By  denying 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  inferred  that  the  Father  was 
Incarnate  and  suffered,  and  therefore  is 
reckoned  with  the  Patripassians ;  but  he 
denied  that  he  belonged  to  that  sect,  say- 
ing that  the  Father  only  sympathised  with 
the  Son  and  did  not  suffer  in  Him.  The 
heresies  of  Praxeas  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  Noctius.     They  soon  died  out. 

Pntyer. — In  its  wider  meaning,  and  as 
used  very  often  in  Holy  Scripture,  prayer 
includes  not  only  petition  to  God  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  but  also  confession  of 
sin,  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received,  and 
also  the  praise  and  adoration  of  God  for  His 
greatnesis  and  glory,  to  which  last  the  term 
"  worship  "  is  properly  applied.  These  various 
nsfgects  of  prayer  are  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  Psalms,  the  great  book  of  inspired 
public  and  private  devotion.  Thus,  in  the 
compass  of  one  Psalm  we  sometimes  find 
two  or  more  of  these  elements  of  prayer 
joined  together,  and  this  may  remind  us  that 
the  hard  line  we  often  draw  between  prayer 
and  praise  is  an  artificial  one.  In  our  Col- 
lects, and,  indeed,  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Western  Church  ^nerally,  petition  predomi- 
nates over  worship  or  adoration ;  but  in  the 
longer  and  more  rhetorical  pra^'ers  of  the 
Eastern  Church  adoration  holds  an  import- 
ant place. 

We  read  of  prayer  ages  before  God  directly 
enjoined  it,  and  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 


only  believe  the  idea  of  prayer  to  be  intuitive. 
Man  naturally  turns  to  G<>d  in  prayer.  The 
Psalmist  was  but  uttering  a  universal  truth 
when  he  said,  **0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer, 
unto  Thee  ehall  all  fiesh  come  "  [Ps.  bcv.  2]. 
Nor  is  this  idea  of  prayer  confined  to  those 
who  know  one  GK)d.  In  various  ways  heathens 
appeal  to  their  gods;  they  htidly  enter 
upon  any  eyent  in  their  lives  without  first  of 
all  approaching,  in  some  form  of  prayer,  the 
powers  they  think  able  to  help  them.  This 
is  matter  of  history,  as  well  as  of  observation 
by  missionaries  now.  We  find  prayer  made 
to  God  throughout  Holy  Scripture,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  accepted  by  Him,  and  an- 
swered by  Him.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the 
Psalms,  there  are  declarations  as  to  the  kind 
of  prayer  to  which  God  will  hearken,  until 
at  last,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  was 
plainly  set  forth  as  the  medium  through 
whom  it  is  to  be  offered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  made  known  as  co-operating  with  the 
human  spirit  in  its  utterance.  Christians 
pray  as  members  of  Christ ;  God  hears  and 
answers  our  prayers  only  because  we  are 
members  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  duty  of 
prayer  is  inculcated,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but 
also  directly  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
[Matt.  yi.  6-13,  xviii.  19,  20;  Luke 
xyiii.  1-14;  John  xiv.  13,  14;  xvi.  24;  Rom. 
viii.  26;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16;  Ephes.  vi.  18,  19; 
Philipp.  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  17;  Jas.  i,  6, 
V.  13-18]. 

Bemembering,  then,  the  manysidedness  of 
praj'er,  some  points  connected  with  it  in  its 
aspects  of  ^tition  for  ourselves,  or  of  inter- 
cession for  others,  require  examination. 
We  must  first  clearly  recognise  that  God 
puts  prayer  before  us  as  necessary  if  we 
would  gain  our  ends.  There  is  a  signal  in- 
stance  of  this,  and  of  the  store  which  God 
sets  by  His  people's  prayers,  when  our  Lord 
bade  His  disciples  '*  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers 
into  His  harvest"  [Matt.  ix.  38].  The  dis- 
ciples were  bidden  to  ask  God  to  do  His  own 
work,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  Him  in 
His  labour  of  loye.  But  this  is  only  a  sample 
of  all  prayer.  God  is  ever  seeking  the  salva- 
tion and  well-being  of  His  creatures,  and  yet 
He  requires  them  to  ask  Him  for  those  very 
things  of  which  He  knows  they  stand  in  the 
direst  need.  How  there  can  be  a  place  for 
petition  when  God  foresees  everything,  is  the 
mystery  of  prayer ;  but  there  is  likewise  the 
mystery  of  our  free-will,  and  the  one  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  other.  If  we 
are  free  to  rule  or  misrule  our  lives  and  con- 
duct, our  very  nature  leads  us  to  prayer  in 
our  perplexities  and  distresses.  If  we  are 
free  to  wander,  we  must  apj^al  to  a  guide. 
This  may  be  an  intellectual  diflBculty,  but  it  is 
one  involved  in  the  mystery  of  God,  and  in 
the  mystery  of  our  own  being. 

In  the  present  day,  other  diflSculties  have 
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been  raised  as  to  prayer  and  its  efiScacy. 
[1]  It  has  been  said  that  prayer  is  merely  a 
superstitions  custom,  handed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  Iteration  in  civilised  countries ;  that 
it  is  a  human  invention  altogether.  But, 
unlike  other  superstitions,  which  have 
crumbled  away  in  the  light  of  truth  and  of 
modem  discovery,  praver  still  holds  its 
ground.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  alleged  as  to 
its  uselessness,  men  of  the  acutest  intellect, 
as  well  as  uncultured  men,  still  pray,  and 
still  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.  Besides 
this,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  prayer  is  an  intuitive  idea 
with  man,  and  is  not  due  to  education — that 
it  fulfils  a  universal  need  of  human  nature. 
[2]  It  is  said  that  prayer  is  unreasonable, 
because  request  is  made  for  things  contrary 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  It  is 
needful  to  state  this  objection  to  prayer 
plainly.  The  laws  of  nature  are  merely 
statements  of  the  orderly  condition  of  things 
in  nature,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  found 
by  competent  observers.  The  order  is  so 
perfect  that  we  do  not  look  for  any  deviation 
from  it.  And  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  far 
as  we  know  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  law  likewise  reigns,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  that  the  most  perfect  order 
prevails.  Thus  we  must  believe  that  every 
thoup^ht  of  our  hearts  is  the  result  of  some 
previous  combination  of  ideas,  either  existing 
there  ah-eady  or  introduced  from  without. 
Thoughts  do  not  come  into  our  minds  l)y 
chance.  Such  being  what  we  understand  by 
law,  we  can  suppose  that  prayer  may  be 
answered,  or  u)parently  answered,  in  two 
ways.  Thus,  fine  weather  may  be  prayed 
for,  and  many  natural  laws  acting  together 
may  bring  it  aboub  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  all  appearance  as  a  direct  answer 
to  the  prayer ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
causes  not  sufficing  to  cause  fine  weather,  God 
may  see  fit  to  bring  about  the  result  prayed 
for  by  suspending  or  controlling  some  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these 
answers  to  prayer  that  objection  is  made. 
Again,  prayer  may  be  made  for  some  spiritual 
blessing,  and  the  blessing  may  come,  either 
fiom  ordinary  causes,  i.#.  as  a  result  of  the 
religious  circumstances  in  which  God  has 
placed  us,  or  He  may  put  a  fresh  thought 
into  our  minds,  or  change  the  intensity  of 
some  feelings  already  there,  and  thus  bring 
the  blessing  prayed  for.  It  is  the  latter  case 
to  which  objection  is  made.  Objectors  regard 
those  answers  to  prayer  for  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessings  which  come  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  natural  laws  as  the  only  possible  ones; 
they  look  upon  them  as  mere  coincidences, 
and  thoy  wholly  deny  the  possibility  of 
answers  of  the  latter  kind,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  unchangeable  laws — in  short,  bo- 
cause  they  are  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
incredible.  [The  question  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles  is  discussed  in  the  articles  Miraclbs 


and  Rbsub&bction,  and  referrace  may  abo 
be  made  to  the  article  on  Natuilal  Law.]  But 
there  is  also  a  class  of  theologians  who  are 
disposed  to  deny  that  miraculous  answers  to 
prayer  are  vouchsafed;  one  of  them  hit 
recently  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows  :— 
**To  the  best  of  my  understanding,  we  do 
well  and  reasonably  to  ask  God — ^just  as  we 
do  for  a  daily  sufficiency  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer— to  bless  and  preserve  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  leaving  the  immediate  process  to 
the  ordinaiy  workings  of  His  all-wise  lav; 
and  then,  after  doing  <mr  duiff  in  the  matter, 
to  trust  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  He,  *in 
perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love,  is  working  for 
the  best*  In  all  troubles,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  we  do  well  to  put  them  up  before 
God  and  ask  for  His  guidance  to  do  oifr  ditUf 
towards  mitigating  or  relieving  them,  and  to 
take  to  heart  the  many  moral  lessons  tbfj 
inculcate.  This  prayer,  with  the  onder^ 
standing,  I  deem  to  be  our  reasonable  senrioe 
to  the  Almighty;  while,  according  to  oar 
light  and  knowledge  of  God's  worid-wide 
and  salutary  law  of  *  reaping  tcAtU  we  iwf,*  I 
deem  it  unreasonable  to  ask  Him  to  contn>- 
vene  this  law  for  our  special  or  national  poss- 
ible benefit."  This  writer  would  think  it 
unreasonable  to  be  asked  to  pray  against  th« 
inundations  of  the  Thames  in  Lambeth,  and 
would  consider  the  Thames  Embanfanent 
authorities  the  proper  source  of  help.  True, 
he  would  say,  the  seasons  lately  have  been 
un&vourable  for  agriculture:  the  remedf 
for  this  is  to  alter  our  system,  rents,  etc 
And  he  goes  on,  "Why  I  strike  againrt 
special  petitions  to  the  Almighty  to  intervens 
directly  in  certain  things  when  they  become 
painful,  is  because  we  practically  thereby 
charge  God  with  directly  and  specially 
sending  such  visitations,  when,  as  a  hct, 
we  are  but  reaping  what  we  or  others  have 

culpably  or  ignorantly  sown I  do 

not  say  that  God  cannot  so  administer  His 
law,  moral  and  physical,  as  to  give  and 
withhold  what  we  ask.  I  simply  say  that, 
to  the  best  of  our  understanding,  acquired 
from  revelation  and  experience,  G^  viU  not 
work  signs  and  wonders  that  we  may 
believe."  Now,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
needs  and  adversities  can  be  traced  to  the 
culpable  or  ignorant  sowing  of  ourselves  or 
others,  prayer,  according  to  this  view,  should 
be  limited  to  petitions  for  patience  and  for 
guidance  as  to  how  we  can  beet  help  our- 
selves. Unquestionably  these  are  rignt  ob- 
jects of  prayer,  since  all  real  prayer  is 
always  accompanied  by  work  on  oar  part; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  them  as  the 
whole,  or  even  the  most  important,  matters 
of  prayer,  without  ignoring  what  is  told  ns 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Prayer  is  there  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  remedy  for  our  sins  and 
their  effects,  and  the  only  conditions  placed 
upon  our  petitions  are,  that  they  must  be 
according  to  Grod's  will,  and  the  outoome  of 
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a  sincere  and  obedient  heart.  These  con- 
ditions bein^  fulfilled,  the  promise  is  that 
God  will  grant  as  our  requests  whatever 
they  may  be.  [A  reference  to  the  texts 
alroftdy  named  will  make  this  clear.]  To 
deny  this  would  be  equivalent  to  denying 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  altogether,  except  as 
a  moral  agent  sheeting  ourselves  only  as  a 
kind  of  reUgious  exercise ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  even  if  we  only  believe  that 
God  will  give  us  patience  and  guide  us  as  to 
how  we  should  help  ourselves,  we  yet  admit 
—though  we  may  not  avow  it — the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  since  patience  and  guidance  are 
themselves,  if  specially  granted,  miraculous 
gifts  of  God. 

For  the  sake  of  plainness,  it  may  be  added 
that :  [1]  No  distinction  can  be  made  between 
prayer  for  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings ; 
both  alike  are  put  before  us  as  proper  objects 
of  prayer  in  Scripture,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  promised  in  answer  to  it. 
[2]  When  prayer  seems  to  be  specially 
answered,  we  can  rarely  say  how  much  is 
due  to  the  operation  oi  natural  laws,  how 
much  to  some  modification  of  those  laws ;  we 
know  not  where  ordinary  law,  so  to  speak, 
ends,  and  where  miracle  begins.  [3]  Taking 
the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  for  our 
guide,  although  we  are  encouraged  to  make 
known  aU  our  requests,  freely,  to  God,  we  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  led  to  expect  such 
an  answer  to  our  prayers  as  would  involve  an 
obvious  miracle — e.g,  the  raising  of  the  dead, 
the  floating  of  a  hopelessly-sinking  ship  in 
mid-ocean — but  we  must  believe  that  He  does 
leally  and  directly  answer  prayer,  as  well  in 
oar  temporal  as  our  spiritual  concerns,  though 
we  know  it  not.  By  a  logical  necessity  we 
are  compelled  to  take  one  side  or  the  other; 
there  is  no  middle  course.  Prayer,  in  the 
Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  is  and  can  be,  or 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be,  answered.     [Istes^ 

CESSION ;   LoKD's  PUAyER.] 

PrMrer-days. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
days  of  the  week  selected  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  holding  of  morning 
or  evening  service,  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
there  to  hold  daily  services. 

Prayers  for  the  Bead.  [Dead, 
Pbatbks  for.] 

Preaching. — ^This  function  was  at  first 
performed  by  all  grades  of  the  Christian 
hierarchy,  and  sometimes  even  by  laymen. 
Origen,  when  visiting  the  Holy  Land  in 
A.D.  215,  was  desired  by  the  Bishops  of 
Caesarea  and  Jerusalem  to  preach  in  their 
churches,  though  he  was  not  then  ordained, 
and  they  defended  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  irregularity  by  producing  prece- 
dents showing  that  it  had  been  sometimes 
permitted  to  laymen  to  preach  in  the  pre- 
8«ioe,  and  with  the  sanction,  of  a  bishop. 
Later,  preaching  was  restricted  to  bishops 


and  priests;  but  deacons,  about  the  fourth 
century,  regained  the  right.  The  history 
of  preaching  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  annals.  Basil  of  Caesarea,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  were 
among  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the 
Greek  .  Church.  In  the  Latin,  Jerome 
and  Augustine  were  probably  the  greatest. 
Such  records  as  we  have  of  the  great  preachers 
of  ancient  times  show  that  they  differed 
much  in  pulpit  action,  but  the  greater  part 
seem  to  have  used  very  moderate  and  sober 
gesture.  They  delivered  their  sermons  ex- 
tempore, while  there  were  notaries  who  took 
down  what  they  said.  Probably  an  hour  was 
about  the  usual  length.  Sermons  were  gener- 
ally both  uttered  and  heard  standing,  the 
preacher  preceding  his  sermon  with  "  Peace 
oe  with  you,*'  to  which  the  assembly  responded 
"  Amen,"  and  later,  "  And  with  thy  Spirit." 
The  Middle  Ages  produced  great  preachers 
like  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  Anselm ;  but  the 
development  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was 
not  favourable  to  the  development  of  homi- 
letical  power.  The  Mendicant  or  Preaching 
Friars  wrought  a  revolution  in  this  matter  by 
the  vigour  and  homely  common-sense  ydih 
which  they  replaced  the  subtleties  of  their 
predecessors.  The  greatest  preacher  of 
mediaeval  times — the  most  like,  it  has  been 
said,  of  aU  Christian  preachers  to  the  ancient 
prophets — was  Savonarola.  But,  imfortu- 
nately,  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
neglect  into  which  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
had  fallen,  became  a  fatal  drawback ;  and  it 
was  the  first  great  work  of  the  Reformation 
to  restore  preachingto  its  place  of  dignity  as 
a  means  of  g^ce.  The  avidity  of  the  common 
people  to  r^d  Scripture  and  hear  it  expounded 
was  wonderful,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
"  unpreaching  prelates,"  whose  pulpits,  as 
Latimer  expressed  it,  had  been  "  bells  without 
clappers  "  for  many  long  years,  were  ob%ed 
to  set  up  regular  preaching  again.  The 
same  variation  which  marked  the  early 
preachers  characterised  the  great  homilists  of 
the  Reformation.  Thus,  it  was  said,  the 
preaching  of  Knox  was  like  a  thunderstorm ; 
Calvin  resembled  a  whole  day's  set  rain,  Beza 
was  a  shower  of  the  softest  dew.  Latimer,  in 
a  coarse  frieze  gown,  trudged  afoot,  and  in- 
structed the  people  in  rustic  style ;  while  the 
courtly  Ridley,  in  satin  and  fur,  taught  the 
same  principles  in  his  cathedral. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Church 
has  produced  no  famous  preachers  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  Bossuet, 
in  France,  were  probably  never  surpassed. 
The  English  preachers  of  the  same  period 
have  won  themselves  a  deathless  name: 
Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy, 
Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  roused  England  from  the  torpor  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

It  is   difficult  to   weigh   accurately    the 
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estimate  in  which  popular  preaching  is  held  at 
the  present  time.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  never  prohably  were 
preachers  who  drew  larger  audiences  than 
some  in  all  denominations  who  could  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
other  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  bears  "the 
sermon**  often  mentioned  contemptuously, 
and  the  wish  expressed  that  it  might  be 
omitted.  The  most  powerful  of  living  states- 
men has  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
preaching  power  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  read  adver- 
tisements in  the  Clerical  newspapers  of 
"  manuscript  sermons  *'  at  a  cheap  rate,  which 
imitate  handwriting  so  well  that  they  can- 
not be  detected  in  the  gallery !  This  we  may 
be  sure  of,  that  if  preachers  will  take  pains 
and  have  the  ability  to  make  their  sermons 
worth  hearing,  they  will  not  lack  hearers, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  abroad  eager  and  keen.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  has  had  a  large  experience  of 
poor  as  well  as  rich  audiences;  and  no  one 
knows  better,  that  the  arerage  agricultural 
labourer  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics,  knows 
a  good  sermon,  and  knows  a  bad  one ;  no  man 
better.  A  very  clever  essay  by  Mr.  MahafPy 
[Macmillan,  1882]  thus  analyses  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  modem  preaching : — 

1.  Bistorieal  Cauaes : 
Loss  of  novelty. 
Increase  of  education. 
Quietness  of  modem  life. 

n.  Social  Oautet : 

Need  of  social  uniformity.* 
Absence  of  debate. 
Friendly  life  of  the  clergy. 

*  The  i>Te«cher  is  required,  on  ttxed  and  verj 
frequent  oocosions,  however  indiipoeedor  empty  he 
may  feel  as  reKaids  teaohing,  to  asoend  a  narrow 
pulpit,  where  ne  has  no  power  of  movement  or 
fiction.  Indeed,  all  action  more  violent  than  that 
of  speaking  very  loud,  or  thumping  the  cushion,  ia 
prohibited,  and  even  these  symptoms  of  ener$7 
have  come  to  be  considered  excessive  and  ill-bred. 
He  is  obliged  to  find  a  text  of  Scripture  from  which 
to  draw  his  lessons,  even  though  there  be  none 
exactly  appropriate  and  though  he  be  forced  to  cm- 
ploy  many  quibbles  and  subtleties  to  graft  on  his 
discourse  to  the  text.  He  is  not  to  speAk  too  loud 
or  too  low  ;  he  must  not  be  too  long  or  too  short ; 
if  the  former,  he  offends  the  worldly  and  idle,  who 
only  come  to  church  from  habit,  and  desire  to  es- 
cape as  soon  as  may  be  convenient :  if  the  latter, 
he  annoys  the  toerious  and  respectable  people,  who 
think  that  such  brevity  reflects  on  the  importance 
of  his  Bubijeot.  If  he  employs  anecdotes  and  de- 
scends to  particulars,  in  order  to  give  ooloor  to  his 
sermon,  he  is  thought  familiar ;  if  he  keeps  to  dogma 
only,  he  is  tboufrht  dry.  In  fact,  every  sort  of  depar- 
ture from  a  fixed  norma,  a  fixed  way  of  speaking,  a 
fixed  way  of  thinking,  is  resented  by  some  section  of 
the  congregation.  Above  all,  to  beamusiugis  a  great 
crime.  The  shadow  of  Puritauism  still  hangs  over 
our  churches,  and  if,  a  generation  a?o,  all  ornament 
in  churches  was  thought  to  savour  of  worldUness,  or 
of  all  false  doctrine,  so  all  levity,  as  it  is  called,  is 
considered  as  excluded  by  the  solemnity  of  the  sub- 
ject.   And  yet  men  pleading  for  life  and  death,  for 


III.  and  IV.  Personal  CaMM$  : 
Want  of  ability. 
Want  of  piety. 
Want  of  general  culture. 
Want  of  special  training  in  ihetofie 
and  in  theology. 

V.  JkfsetiM  Tfpes  : 

The  logical  extreme. 
The  emotional  extreme. 
The  orthodox  extreme. 
The  heterodox  extreme. 
Excessive  sameness. 
Excessive  variety. 

And  this  is  followed  by  an  able  and  sbiking 
chapter  suggesting  remedies. 

The  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  so  fv  as 
the  rubric  goes,  has  made  but  scant  provi- 
sions for  preaching.  The  only  place  where 
a  sermon  is  provided  for  in  the  Prayer 
Book  is  in  the  Communion  Service.  Preach- 
ing, therefore,  it  has  been  said,  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  service,  while  it  is 
merely  an  adjunct  to  Evening  Prayer. 
The  rubric  givmg  directions  for  tiie  sermon 
allows,  as  a  substitute,  *'  one  of  the  homihes 
already  set  forth,  or  hereafter  to  be  set  forth, 
by  authority."  But  as  we  have  shown, 
practically  the  Church  has  recognised  the 
great  value  of  this  ordinance,  and  there  are 
few  churches  probably  where  there  are  not  at 
least  two  sermons  a  week.  Queries  on  this 
point  are  always  found  in  Bishops'  Visitation 
returns. 

Freacliing  (hroMMS. -— CroeseB  setup 
in  the  highway  or  places  of  public  resort,  at 
which  the  friars  and  others  were  accustomed 
to  preach.  St.  Paul's  Cross  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable ;  it  was  there  that  I^Uimer 
preachod  some  of  his  &imous  sermons. 

Preaching  Friars.    [DomNicANs.] 

Pre-Adamitea. — A  name  given  to  the 
supposed  inhabitants  of  the  earUi  before  the 
creation  of  Adam ;  also  to  those  who  beHeve 
that  such  persons  existed.  The  Pre-Adamite 
theory  was  first  propounded  in  1655,  in  a 
book  by  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere,  otherwise  called 
Pererius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^     He  says  that 


great  issues  of  poverty  and  wealth,  for  great  party 
struggles  which  involve  the  weal  and  woe  of  mil' 
lions,  do  not  disdain  to  attract  and  to  divert  their 
audience  by  an  appeal  to  that  pecnlisrly  homaa 
quality,  the  faculty  of  langhto'.  There  is  no  orator 
in  the  world,  spokking  on  the  subject  nearest  to 
his  heart,  and  most  vital  to  those  he  addi«sp>ai, 
who  avoios  this  great  help  to  persuasion,  ezoepjt 
the  preacher.  To  him^  while  wit  ia  wboUy  inso- 
missible,  even  humour  is  only  allowed  in  the  fona 
of  bitterness  and  sarcasm — the  very  forms  whi^ 
are  really  most  unsuitable  to  his  sacred  office. 
There  is.  moreover,  a  large  section  of  Christiass, 
who  will  not  tolerate  any  variety  of  sabjeot,  vko 
think  that  the  preacher  has  but  one  mesMge  to 
bring,  and  tliot  so  panunonnt  in  imitortanoe,  tiMt 
every  moment  not  devoted  to  it  ia  lost  or  t 
and  they  require  him  to  repeat  this  : 
Sunday  of  his  Ufe." 
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on  the  sixth  day  God  created  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  that  long  after- 
wards he  made  Adam  and  Eve  to  be  His  own 
peculiar  people,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish 
race.  Moses  intended  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  says  little  of  the 
first  creation  of  man,  or  of  lus  history ;  for 
the  events  recorded  in  Grenesis  are  only  those 
connected  with  the  Jews,  and  have  no  refer- 
enoe  to  the  other  races  living  on  the  earth. 
As  the  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews  only,  and 
not  to  the  Gentiles,  so  no  sin  could  be  im- 
puted to  the  latter,  according  to  St.  Paul; 
the  only  evil,  therefore,  which  the  author  of 
the  book  recognises  is  natural  evil.  To  prove 
his  theory,  Peyrere  had  recourse  to  the 
fabulous  antiquities  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egypt- 
ians, and  Chinese,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
some  Rabbins,  who  imagined  there  had  been 
another  world  in  existence  before  that  de- 
scribed by  Moses.  He  was  apprehended  by 
the  Inquisition  in  Flanders,  but  released 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  &nd  retracted  his  opinions.  Modem 
scientific  discoveries,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
have  afforded  grounds  for  the  revival  of  the 
Pre- Adamite  theory.    [Evolution  ;  Max.] 

Prebend  [Lat.  prabenda,  '<an  allow- 
ance"] was  originally  the  portion  of  food 
allottea  to  each  monk  at  the  table  where  they 
were  all  accustomed  to  assemble.  In  course 
of  time  the  Church  revenues  were  divided 
among  the  monks  and  clergy;  according  to  the 
station  of  each ;  but  the  term  continued  to  be 
used  to  denote  the  fixed  income  which  the  di- 
vision gaxe.  The  prebends  were  either  pra- 
benda eapitularea  or  prabenda  domieellaresj  the 
former  being  those  held  by  a  regular  member 
of  the  cha{^,  and  the  latter,  by  a  junior. 
They  were  of  four  degrees— mo/orM,  inedia, 
minority  or  temi-prabenda.  The  holder  of  a 
prebend  is  called  a  prebendary,  and  receives  a 
fixed  income  in  return  for  certain  services. 

Precentor. — ^The  leader  of  the  choir 
and  musical  director ;  usually  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches.  The  precentor  may 
be  either  a  derk  or  a  layman.  In  Scottish 
churches,  where  there  is  no  organ,  there  is 
nearly  always  a  precentor  to  lead  the  singing. 

Precee. — Prayers  said  by  the  priest  and 
people  alternately,  as  disting^shed  from 
ormtioneM,  recited  by  the  priest  alone.  In  the 
old  Offices,  the  preces  were  said  daily  at 
Prime  and  Compline,  and  also  at  Lauds  and 
Vespers  on  week-days.  The  versicles  and 
responses  following  the  Creed  and  Lord's 
Prayer  in  our  Prayer  Book  are  a  selection 
from  these  preces,  and  hence  are  sometimes 
called  by  that  name. 

Pre-Oonunnnion.  [AKTB-CoMMUNioK.] 

PreCOniStttion  \JjBA„pr(ee(mxsare^pr(eco- 
nMrif  "to  announce  publicly"]. — The  notice 
given  by  the  Pope,  signifying  his  approbation 
of  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  a  high 


ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  notice  is  sent  to 
the  Cardinal-Protector  of  the  nation  to  which 
belongs  the  candidate  submitted  for  approval, 
and  a  Bull  of  Preconisation  is  given  to  the  latter, 
and  also  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the  church. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  public  pro- 
clamation in  meetings  of  Convocation. 

Predestination. — A  word  used  to  denote 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  whereby  He  has 
preordained  whatever  comes  to  pass.  The 
Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
declares  that  *'  predestination  to  life  is  the  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  God,"  etc.  But  this  doc- 
trine has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable 
disputes  and  controversies  among  divines.  If, 
say  they,  Gk>d  has  foreordained  some  men  to 
election,  the  converse  must  be  true  that  He 
has  foreordained  some  men  to  reprobation. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  reprobieition  with  our  ideas  of  the  justice 
and  g^dness  of  God,  as  it  makes  God  to  be 
the  author  of  sin,  destroys  moral  distinction, 
and  renders  all  our  efforts  useless.  This  doc- 
trine had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  to  define 
the  xelations  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine  wilL  It  began  with  the  discussions 
of  Pelagius  and  Bt.  Augustine.  Pelagius  held 
that  a  choice  of  salvation  lay  in  man's  will ; 
Augustine,  that  at  the  Fall,  man  lost  all  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  was  deprived  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free  will.  [Frbe-wili..]  But  the 
first  advocate  of  extreme  Predestinarianism 
was  Gottsch£^lk,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  was  condemned  at  a  Council  of  Mainz 
for  heresy,  and  died  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  the  Monastery  of  HautviUiers. 
Other  Predestinarians  came  forward  from 
time  to  time  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the 
doctrine  reached  its  fullest  development  with 
the  teaching  of  Calvin  [q.v.].  The  doctrine 
of  Predestination  has  been  moderated  within 
the  present  century,  and  in  very  few  cases  is 
the  belief  in  double  Predestination  retained. 

Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book.— The 
original  preface  [1649]  was  the  Article  now 
headed  "Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church,"  and  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  reformed  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon, 
published  in  1535.  The  present  one  was  pre- 
fixed in  1661,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by 
Bishop  Sanderson  of  Lincoln. 

Prefaces,  Pboper. — The  special  forms 
to  precede  the  hymn  Ter-Sanctus  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  Such  prefaces  are  found  in 
most  ancient  Liturgies,  and  have  been 
variously  styled  Prefaces,  Illations,  ConiesiU' 
tionSf  and  Prayers  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn.  In 
the  early  English  Church  there  was  probably 
one  for  every  day  which  had  a  Collect ;  but  the 
number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  ten,  of 
which  the  Keformers  retained  five,  viz. :  for 
Christmas  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Easter  Day, 
Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  That  for 
Ascension    Day    was   probably    written   by 
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Gregory  the  Great;  those  for  Easter  and 
Trinity  Sundays  are  from  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gelasius;  while  those  for  Christmas  and 
Whitsunday  were  composed  in  1649. 

Prelacy. — The  oflSce  or  dignity  of  a 
prelate  or  bishop. 

Prelate. — This  term,  which  is  now  limited 
to  the  highest  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
ministry,  was  formerly  applied  to  all  clerics 
who  bore  rule  over  other  clerics,  or  who 
were  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church.  So 
Archbishop  Seeker  says,  "  Parish  priests  are 
Fralati ;  "  and  Latimer,  "  A  Prelate  is  that 
man,  whosoever  he  is,  that  has  a  flock  to  be 
taught  by  him." 

Premonstrants.    [Norbbbt,  St.] 

Pre-saactified. — In  the  Eoman  Church 
it  is  customary  to  have  no  consecration  on 
Good  Friday,  a  portion  of  the  bread  conse- 
crated on  Maundy  Thursday  being  reserved 
for  the  following  day.  In  the  Greek  Church 
this  principle  is  extended  to  every  d^  of 
Lent,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  Maundy  Thursday. 
For  the  days  on  which  the  pre-^anetijied  or 
pre-consecrated  elements  are  used,  a  special 
service,  omitting  the  Act  of  Consecration,  is 
appointed,  called  the  Mass  of  the  Pre-sanctified. 
The  idea  underlying  this  practice  is  that  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  being  essentially  a  feast,  is 
unsuitable  for  fast  days.  The  use  of  the 
Pre-sanctified  was  enjoined  by  the  Council  of 
Trullo  rA.D.  680]  on  every  day  in  Lent 
except  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
the  Annunciation.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
had  previously  forbidden  consecration  during 
Lent,  except  upon  the  Sabbath  Day  and  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Presbyter,   Presliyterians.  —  The 

Greek  word  preshuteroiy  "senior"  or  "elder," 
is  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  signify  a  ruler  or  gov- 
ernor— one  chosen  not  for  his  age,  but  for  his 
merits  and  wisdom.  In  the  Christian  Church 
a  preshyter  or  elder  is  one  who  is  set  apart  to 
a  certain  office  and  authorised  to  discha^e  the 
several  duties  of  that  office  and  station  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  office  of  the  presbyter 
consisted  in  feeding  the  flock  of  God,  and 
exhorting  and  convincing  the  gainsay ers  by 
sound  doctrine,  baptising,  and  celebrating  the 
Eucharist,  and  leading  the  public  ppayers  of 
the  congregation.  The  body  of  Christians 
who  call  themselves  Presbyterians  hold  that 
all  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  including  ordination,  are  held  and 
exercised  by  the  single  order  of  presbyters ; 
that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  superior  to 
that  of  presbyters ;  that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  by  their  com- 
mission ;  that  presbyter  and  bishop^  though 
different  words,  are  of  the  same  import ;  and 
that  prelacy  was  gradually  establirfied  upon 


the  primitive  practice  of  making  the  modertttor^ 
or  speaker  of  the  presbytery,  a  permanent 
officer.  This  is  the  point  of  contjxjversy  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopaliui& 
They  maintain  their  position  against  the 
Episcopalians  by  the  following  Scriptural 
arguments.  They  observe,  that  the  Apoatie« 
planted  churches  by  ordaining  bish<^  and 
deacons  in  every  city;  that  the  miniMen 
who  in  one  verse  are  called  bishops,  are  in 
the  next,  perhaps,  called  presbyters  ;  that  ve 
nowhere  read  in  the  New  Testament  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  in  any  ooe 
church,  and  that  therefore  we  most  of  neces- 
sity conclude  "  bishop  "  and  "  presbj'ter'*  to  be 
two  names  for  the  same  office.  They  take  the 
passage  1  Pet.  v.  2-3,  and  say  it  is  evident 
that  the  presbyters  not  only  fed  the  flock  of 
God,  but  governed  it  with  episcopal  powers, 
and  that  Peter  himself  as  a  church  officer  was 
nothing  more  than  a  presbyter  or  elder.  In 
Heb.  xiii.  7-17  and  1  ThessI  v.  12  the  bishops 
are  spoken  of  as  discharging  various  office 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
perform  for  more  than  one  congregation,  for  if 
they  were  to  be  such  as  all  the  people  were  to 
know,  esteetn,  and  lore,  they  could  not  have  beai 
diocesan  bi^ops,  whom  ordinarily  the  hund- 
redth part  of  their  flock  never  hear  nor  see. 
Again,  in  James  v.  14,  the  elders  whom  the 
Apostle  James  desires  the  sick  to  call  for  were 
the  highest  permanent  order  of  ministers ;  it 
is  evident  that  those  elders  cannot  have  been 
diocesan  bishops,  otherwise  the  sick  would 
have  been  often  without  the  reach  of  the 
remedy  proposed  for  them.  From  Act* 
XX.  17,  etc.,  where  St.  Paul  sends  frcan 
Miletus  to  Ephesus  to  caU  the  elder«  ol  the 
Church,  the  Presbyterians  argue  that  there 
was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  a  plurahty  of 
pastors  of  equal  authority  without  any  superior 
pastor  or  bishop  over  them,  for  the  Apostle 
directs  his  discourse  to  them  all  in  comnKm, 
and  gives  them  equal  power  over  the  whole 
flock.  They  argue,  therefore,  that  Paul  left 
in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  which  he  had 
planted,  no  other  successors  to  himself  than 
presbyter-bishops,  or  Presbj-terian  minister?, 
and  that  he  did  not  devolve  his  pou-er  upon 
any  prelate.  Timothy,  whom  the  Episco- 
palians allege  to  have  be^i  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  was  present  when  this  settlement 
was  made  [Acts  xx.  5] ;  and  had  he  been 
their  bishop,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Apostle  would  have  devolved  the  whole 
episcopal  power  upon  the  presbyters  before 
his  face ;  ror  if  ever  there  were  a  season  fitt^ 
than  another  for  pointing  out  the  duty  of  this 
supposed  bishop  to  his  diocese  and  his  pres- 
byters' duty  to  him,  it  would  have  been  when 
St.  Paul  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  them. 
That  Timothy  resided  at  Ephesus,  and  was 
by  the  Apostle  invested  with  authoritr  to 
ordain  and  rebuke  presbji^rs,  are  facts  sbont 
which  both  parties  are  agreed.  What,  then, 
was  his  office  in  that  cityP      To  this  the 
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Presbyterian  replies  that  his  power  was  that  of 
an  etangelistj  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  and  not  of  a  fixed 
prelate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  identify 
the  office  of  bishop  with  that  of  presby  ter,  and 
hold  the  presb^terate  to  be  the  highest  per- 
manent office  in  the  Church,  every  faithful 
pastor  of  a  flock  being  successor  to  the  Apostles 
in  everything  in  which  they  were  to  have  any 
successors. 

The  modem  Presbyterian  theory  of  Church 
government   dates    from    the    Reformation. 
Luther  earnestly  taught  that  cUl  Christians  are 
priests  unto  G^od.  Even  had  he  been  desirous  of 
preserving  an  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
the  course  which  the  Reformation  took  on  the 
Continent,  so  different  from  that  in  England, 
would  have  prevented  him.    It  was,  however, 
Calvin,  with    that    genius  for  organisation 
which  so  remarkably  characterised  him,  who 
established  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment.   He  incorporated  his  ideas  with  that 
of  the  State  control,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
Council  of  State  in  consultation  with  the 
people,  should  choose  the  presbyters,  each  of 
whom  was  to  have  his  allotted  work,  and  the 
assembly  of  whom   together  in  Consistory 
were  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.    There  were  ministers  who  were  to 
preach  and  teach,  and  the  tlders  who  ruled 
the  Church.    Both,  however,  were  recognised 
as  holding  spiritual  office.      His  idea  was 
adopted  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
and  also  in  Scotland  [Scotland,  Cuukch  of], 
where  there  are  now  three  main  bodies  of 
Presbyterians,  viz.:  the  Established  Church, 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terians.    In  England  Presbyterianism  viras 
started  in  1572    at  Wandsworth,  when   a 
presbytery  was  opened  with  its  ''Book  of 
Order."    In  the  struggles  between  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  the  House  of  Commons,  Presby- 
terianism represented  the  side  of  the  latt^, 
and  the  downfall  of  Charles  I.  was  the  signal 
for  ihe  abolition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on 
Jraie  29th,  1647.     The  famous  Wbstbiinstbr 
AssiMBLT,  and  its  CatecMsm,  which  we  have 
noticed  in  its  place,  represents  the  zenith  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England.    But  in  a  very 
few  years  it  was  displaced  by  Independency 
mider  Cromwell.    The  result  was  that  Presby- 
terianism became  altogether  weakened  as  a 
power  in  England,  and  on  the  Restoration, 
the  non-Episcopal  ministers,  most  of  them 
Presbyterians,  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
Even  in  Scotland,  Presbyterianism  was  down- 
trodden until  the  Revolution.     In  England, 
"^here  it  had  not  gained  the  affection  of  the 
people,  most  of  the  congregations,  in  reaction 
from  Calvinism,  became  Unitarian.  Neverthe- 
less, Presbyterianism  upon  the  old  Puritan 
lines  has  been  revived  in  the  present  century 
in  England.      In  1836  two  Presbjrteries  were 
opened  in  union  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
two  more  were  added  in  1839.   On  the  Scottish 
disruption,  in  1843,  the  English  Presbyteries 
severed  this  connection,  and  joined  the  ^iglish 


congregations  of  the  "United  Church."  In 
1876  they  were  all  united  under  the  title 
of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  of  England." 
In  the  census  of  1881, 275  congregations  were 
returned,  of  Which  seventy-five  are  in  London. 
One  of  its  noblest  works  is  the  China  Mission. 
In  Ireland,  Presbyterianism  is  the  largest 
denomination  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
there  is  a  large  population  of  Scottish  blood.  • 
In  America  the  first  Presbytery  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1706.  After  many  divisions  and 
offshoots  a  reunion  was  established  in  1870, 
when  a  great  General  Assembly  met  again  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  contained  no  less  than 
4,238  ministers,  with  446,561  members.  In 
1882  the  ministers  were  6,143,  the  Church 
members  692,128.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  a 
very  flourishing  body. 

Fresbyterii  Corona  ["the  crown,  or 
circle,  of  the  presbytery  "]. — An  allusion  to  the 
&ct  that  the  seats  of  the  presbyters  in  ancient 
churches  were  frequently  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, with  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  centre. 

Fresbytezy  [from  the  Greek  word 
presbuterion,  a  word  which  is  used  twice  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
for  *'  sanhedrin  "  (Acts  xxii.  6,  Luke  xxii.  66)]. 
In  the  early  Christian  Church  it  signified 
the  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
both  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  PopeSiricius, 
St.  Ignatius,  etc.  The  word  is  often  used  in. 
Scotland  to  designate  the  presbyter's  house. 

Presence,  Heal.    [Lord's  Sufpbs.] 

Presentation  is  the  offering  of  a  clerk 
by  the  patron  to  the  ordinary  for  institution 
into  a  benefice.  It  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  nomination,  which,  however,  signifies 
the  offering  of  a  clerk  to  the  patron  that  he 
may  be  presented.  After  presentation  the 
bishop  may,  if  the  clerk  presented  show  want 
of  learning,  or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of 
perjury  or  other  great  crime,  refuse  to  insti- 
tute him.  If  a  presentation  is  not  made  to 
the  bishop  within  six  months  after  the  living 
is  vacant,  it  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  after  another 
six  months,  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him 
to  the  Crown. 

Presentation  of  Clirist  in  the 
Temple.    [Pukification,  Feast  of.] 

Prester  Jolin,  or  John  the  Pres- 
byter.— A  king  whom  tradition  declared  to  be 
reigning  in  the  Indies,  or  Tartary,  during  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  now  doubted  whether 
he  really  existed,  and  the  legends  concerning 
him  are  vague  and  contradietory.  It  was 
reported  that  a  Christian  king  was  reigning 
somewhere  beyond  Persia  who  had  gained 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Mohammedans, 
and  who  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  messengers  were  sent 
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to  seek  the  Presbyter  John,  or  his  kingdom  ; 
they  returned  saying  that  a  Nestorian  king 
of  that  name  had  existed  some  time  before, 
but  was  now  dead.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  name  was  not  John,  but 
Jorkhan,  or  Coirkhan ;  that  he  ruled  in 
some  district  of  Ceutral  Asia,  and  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

Price  Lectures.— A  series  of  lectures 
delivered  annually  in  Lent  at  Boston,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  William  Price  [rf.  1770]. 
The  preacher  receives  £16,  and  after  each 
lecture  there  is  to  be  an  offertory  for  the 
poor,  to  which  the  churchwardens  must  con- 
tribute 6s. 

PrideailZ.  Humphrey,  D.D.  [b,  at  Pad- 
stow,  Cornwall,  1648;  d.  at  Norwich,  1724], 


was  descended  from  an  ancient  Coi 
family,  and  was  educated  at  Liskeard,  Bodmin, 
and  Westminster,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. While  at  Oxford  Prideaux  published 
aa  edition  of  Lucius  Florutj  and  a  commentary 
on  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel  Marbles. 
He  was  presented  in  1679  to  the  rectory  of 
^t.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
lectureship  at  Christ  Church  in  the  same  year ; 
became  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  in  1688;  in 
1781  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Norwich, 
and  in  the  next  year  Rector  of  Bladen  with 
Woodstock,  near  Oxford.  This  he  exchanged 
later  for  the  living  of  Sahani,  in  Norfolk.  He 
became  Vicar  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  in 
1696,  and  Dean  of  Norwich  in  1702.  During 
his  residence  at  Saham,  Prideaux  entered  into 
a  contest  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  afterwards 
did  his  best  to  preserve  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  plans  of  James  II.  He  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Mahomet  in  1697 ;  Directions 
to  Churchwardens  in  1707 ;  a  work  upon 
Tythes  in  1710;  and  The  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  1716- 
1717.  At  his  death  Dr.  Prideaux  left  a 
large  collection  of  Oriental  books  to  the 
libi-ary  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

His  L\fe  of  Mahomet  is  a  most  violent  pro- 
duction, taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  pro- 
phet^s  character,  and  accusing  him  of  being  a 
rank  impostor.  The  Connection  is  a  verv 
learned  and  valuable  work,  which  is  still  read, 
and  has  never  been  superseded. 

Priest  [a  contraction  of  the  Latin  pres- 
byter^ which  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
presbuterosy  "  elder"]. — The  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  hiereus  and  sacerdoSj  which  we  translate 
**  priest,"  are  derived  from  words  which  signify 
"  holy,"  and  so  a  priest's  f  unctionsare  of  a  holy 
or  sacred  character.  But  in  the  Jewish  Church 
it  signified  one  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  sacrifice,  and  it  has  often  been  said  that 
there  can  be  no  official  priest  in  the  Christian 
Church  but  Christ,  as  He  alone  can  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  God.      Against  this  is    quoted, 


**Ye  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  bolj 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifioec,'* 
i.e.  of  prayer,  praises,  and  tJuuiksgiving,  etc. 
[1  Pet.  ii.  6].  This  passage,  however,  ntaai- 
festly  applies  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faith- 
fuL  In  Episcopal  language,  the  w<^  "prieit' 
designates  the  seoond  oider  in  the  Cbristiaa 
ministiy.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Prayer  Book  was  objected  to  at  the  Ssvoy 
Coiiierence  in  1662  by  the  Presbyterians,  w)k» 
requested  that  "as  the  word  *  minister/ and  not 
'  priest*  or  '  curate,*  is  used  in  the  absohitioii, 
and  in  divers  other  places,  it  may  throughout 
the  whole  book  be  so  used  instead  of  these 
two  words."  To  which  the  Episcopal  ooimnis- 
sioners  replied  that  **  it  is  not  reasonable  the 
word  *  minister*  should  be  only  used  in  the 
Liturgy.  For  since  some  parts  of  the  Litm^ 
may  be  performed  by  a  deacon,  and  othtrs. 
sucn  as  absolution  and  consecration,  by  none 
under  the  order  of  a  priest,  it  is  fit  that  Bome 
such  word  as  spriest*  should  be  uaed  for  those 
offices,  and  not  '  minister,*  which  signifies,  at 
large,  every  one  that  ministers  in  that  boly 
office  of  what  order  soever  he  be.**  The 
Church  of  England  in  her  "Office  of  In- 
stitution *'  witnesses  to  the  existence  ol 
"  sacerdotal  functions :  **  these  are  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  of  praise,  and  thanksgiving  in 
the  Eucharist ;  *^  Mve  declaring  and  pronoanc- 
ing  the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins;  **  the 
bleiBsing  of  the  people  in  God*s  name. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  an  oninent  Unit- 
arian writer,  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestiey, 
a  oloth-dreaser  at  Birstal  Fieldhead,  near 
Leeds,  was  bom  at  Fieldhead  on  Maith 
13th,  1733.  His  mother  dying  when  he  wa« 
six,  he  was  adopted  by  his  aunt,  who  pot 
him  to  a  free  grammar  school,  where  he 
learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  and  during  his  vsca- 
tion  taught  himself  Hebrew,  ChAldee,  etc. 
He  was  intended  for  the  ministry,  but  wai 
for  a  time  obliged  to  give  upatudyonaoconnt 
of  ill-health,  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  However,  in  1762,  becoming 
stronger,  he  entered  a  Dissenting  academy  at 
Daventry.  His  father  and  aunt  were  Oil- 
vinists,  but  Priestley  had  many  discuniont 
on  the  subject,  and  was  himself  inclined  to 
Arminianism,  though  he  declares  he  Uien  **by 
no  means  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
or  of  the  Atonement** 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  1766  he  beoame 
minister  at  Needham  ^Jarket,  in  Suffolk, 
went  thence  to  Nantwich  in  Cheshire  in  1768, 
and  in  1761  was  Professor  of  Langosges 
and  Belles-Lettres  at  the  Dissenting  aoidemy 
of  Warrington.  He  became  very  famous  f<ff 
his  scientific  works,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Li  1767  he 
became  minister  at  MiUhill,  near  Leeds,  and 
in  1773  librarian  and  litejary  companion  to 
Lord  Shelbum,  on  leaving  whom  he  preadied 
to  a  congregation  at  Birmingham.    While 
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here  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Burke,  Rejleetiofu  on 
the  French  Itevolution,  for  which  he  was  made 
a  citizen  of  the  French  Republic.  This  so 
angered  his  fellow-citizens  that  a  mob  broke 
into  his  house  and  destroyed  all  its  contents. 
In  1791  he  removed  to  Hackney,  but  did  not 
remain  long,  being  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  opinions.  He  sailed  for  America  in 
1794,  and  died  at  Northumberland  in  Penn- 
lylvania,  Feb.  6th,  1804. 

Dr.  Priestley  is  mostly  noted  for  his  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry,  etc. ;  but  he  also  wrote 
many  theological  works,  as  The  Scripture  Boc- 
trine  of  Itemissionf  which  shows  that  the  Death 
of  Christ  is  no  proper  Sacrifiee  nor  Satisfaction 
for  Sin,  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever, 
and  other  works  containing  criticisms  of 
Hume's  doctrines.  This  led  to  his  being 
called  in  England  an  atheist,  to  refute  which 
he  wrote  Disquisition  Relating  to  Matter  and 
^nrit,  in  which  he  argues  that  our  hopes  of 
resorrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  have  no  foun- 
dation in  *  science ;  History  of  the  Early 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  led  to 
a  controversy  between  him  and  Dr.  Horsley, 
Priestley  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Neces- 
sity, Materialism,  and  Unitarianism. 

Primate. — A  title  formerly  ^ven  to  all 
metropolitans  in  the  Western  Church,  hut 
afterwards  confined  to  those  of  the  more  im- 
portant cities,  or  those  who  gained  the  title 
by  request  from  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Pri- 
mate of  the  West  corresponded  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  East.  He  was  authorised  to  hold 
ecclesiastical  synods,  to  confirm  bishops,  and 
to  perform  the  most  honourable  functions  in 
the  Church,  such  as  the  consecration  of  the 
sovereign.  These  privileges  were  first  granted 
by  Rome  to  the  bishops  of  Thessalonica.  In 
Eoman  Catholic  countries  the  title  has  become 
little  more  than  a  name,  as  the  Pope  has  re- 
sinned the  rights  granted  to  primates.  Such 
nominal  primates  are  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  of  Spain;  Bourges  and  Lyons,  of 
Fiance;  Pisa,  of  Italy,  and  others.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  is  primate  of  England, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  primate  of 
all  England ;  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin  primates  of  Ireland ;  and  St.  Andrew's, 
of  Scotland. 

Prima.    [Canonical  Hours.] 

Primer  or  Prymer.— A  manual  of 
private  devotion  and  elementary  religious 
uistmction.  The  Primer,  in  its  earliest  form, 
containing  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  was  probably  in  use  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  course  of  time 
prayers  and  offices  were  added,  and  it  seems 
clecff  that  for  two  centuries,  at  least,  before 
the  Reformation  "The  Primer"  was  the 
bo<rft  of  devotion  authorised  by  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  use  of  the  laity.  It  was 
QSQally  in  "Ryigliah^  but   Sometimes   partly 


Latin  and  partly  £ngl\|Bh.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  contents  of  one  of  a  date  about 
1400  :— 

Matins  and  the  Honrs  of  Oar  Lady. 

Evensong  and  Compline. 

The  vii.  pesitential  Psahns  [vi.,  zxzii.,  xxxviii., 

U.,  cii.,  cxzx.,  cxliii.]. 
The  XT.  Psalms  ISongs  of  Degrees.    Psalms  cxx. 

— cxxxiv.]. 
The  Litany. 
Placebo  [the  Vespers  for  the   dead,  beginning 

Flactho  Domino], 
Dirge  [the  Office  for  the  Dead,  beginning  with  the 

anthem  Dirige  m  coiupoctu   tuo  viam  mrant, 

Psalm  V.  8]. 
The  Psalms  of  commendation  [Psalm  oxix.] 
Pater  Noster. 
Ave  Maria. 
Creed. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  several  books 
of  devotion  were  published  under  this  title, 
but  lacking  authority.  Such  was  Mar- 
shalFs  Frimer,  published  in  1630,  which 
omitted  the  Litany,  on  accoimt  of  the  invoca- 
tions of  saints  contained  therein.  The  Litany 
was  inserted  in  a  second  edition  [1635],  but  a 
warning  against  the  invocations  was  added. 
In  1639,  Hilsey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, published  another,  **  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  Lord  Thomas 
CrumweU.**  Hilsey's  Primer  contains  "the 
bidding  of  the  beads,"  on  which  our  "  bidding 
prayer  "  [See  Canon  LV.]  is  founded,  and  re- 
tains the  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  omits  most 
of  the  invocations  of  saints  from  the  Litany. 

In  1545,  Henry  VIII.  authorised  the  isstie 
of  what  is  called  King  Henry^s  Primer,  "  set 
forth  by  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  clergy, 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  read;  and  none 
other  to  be  used  throughout  all  his  dominions.** 
It  contained : — 

The  Kalendar. 

The  King  B  Highness'  I^jimotioo. 

The  Prayer  of  Oar  Lord. 

The  SalntatioD  of  the  Angel. 

The  Creed  or  Articles  of  the  Faith. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Certain  Grace?. 

The  Canonical  Hoars. 

The  seven  Psalous. 

The  Litany. 

The  DiTge. 

The  Commendations. 

The  Psalms  of  the  Passion  [xzii,  hdx.,  IxxzviiL, 

ii.,  and  lix.] 
The  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 
Certain  godly  prayers  for  snndry  purposes. 

This  was  several  times  reprinted  and  re- 
vised by  the  Bishops.  The  edition  of  1549 
omitted  the  remaining  invocations  of  saints 
from  the  Litany;  that  of  1651  expunged  the 
"Hail  Mary"  and  other  passaures.  To  the 
editions  of  1662  and  1569  the  Catechism,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  added. 
In  1660  a  Latin  version  of  the  Primer,  called 
the  Horarium,  was  issued. 

Princeites. — Followers  of  Henry  James 
Prince,  an  Evangelical  clergyman  [b.  1811], 
who  established  the  sect  about  1840,  declaring 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  own  person,  had 
established  it  by  a  new  dispensation  to  super- 
sede that  of  Christ.  Prince  studied  at  Lam- 
peter College,  where  he  organised  a  small 
body  of  students,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Lampeter  Brethren,"  to  meet  together  for 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  next 
became  curate  at  a  village  near  Bridgewater, 
where  he  converted  the  rector  and  some  other 
persons  to  a  belief  in  his  mission,  and  created 
such  an  uproar  that  his  licence  was  with- 
drawn, and  he  removed  to  a  curacy  in  Suffolk, 
with  the  same  result.  In  1842  the  Lampeter 
Brethren  met  together  at  Swansea  to  discuss 
their  plan  of  action;  Prince,  as  "the  Holy 
Ghost  personified,"  was  acknowledged  as  their 
leader,  and  a  temporary  community,  called 
the  **  Agapemone,  or  Abode  of  Love,"  was 
established  at  Weymouth.  A  great  number 
of  rich  ladies  joined  the  sect,  and  Prince 
became  possessed  of  great  wealth,  with  which 
he  enlarged  the  institution  at  Weymouth, 
and  he  and  his  friends  settled  there  to  live  in 
luxury.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the 
American  Perfectionists,  the  Pnnceites  de- 
clared there  was  no  need  for  prayer,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  enjoyment,  without 
seeking  to  gain  fresh  converts.  As  in  other 
similar  cases,  there  have  been  very  gross 
scandals  in  relation  to  Princess  moral  con- 
duct, the  more  revolting  as  connected  with 
certain  blasphemous  pi'etensions  which  can 
only  be  barely  alluded  to  here. 

Prior.— The  superior  of  certain  convents 
of  monks,  second  only  in  rank  to  the  abbot, 
and  holding  a  position  very  similar  to  our 
deans.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
seems  only  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  older  term  being  prapofitus  or  "pro- 
vost." Monasteries  attached  to  a  cathedral 
were  ruled  by  a  prior,  as  the  abbot  was  in  all 
such  cases  the  bishop  himself ;  and  the  alien 
.jmories  were  so  called  because  they  were 
uiMm'  the  abbot  of  some  large  monastery,  the 
prior  acting  as  his  lieutenant.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  priors — the  priores  elaustralesj  who 
were  subordinate  to  the  abbots,  or  acted  as 
their  substitutes ;  and  the  prioret  oonventuales, 
who  were  masters  in  their  own  monasteries, 
and  had  under  them  other  "officials,"  such  as 
"chief  dean,"  "cellarer,"  etc.  There  were 
also  daustral  and  conventual  prioresses. 

Prisca. — A  Boman  virgin,  whose  mar- 
tyrdom is  commemorated  on  January  18th. 
She  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  [about 
A.D.  270].  The  story  is  that  she  was  exposed 
to  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre,  but  the 
animals  refused  to  harm  her,  and  crouched  at 
her  feet  instead.  She  was  finally  beheaded, 
and  an  eagle  came  and  watched  her  body 
until  it  was  buried. 

Priseillian,  an  heresiarch  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  a  Spaniard  of    good  family, 


consideiable  wealth,  and  great  eloquence  and 
learning.  Numerous  heresies,  including 
Grnosticism,  Manichseism,  A  nanism,  and  Sa- 
bellianism,  contributed  to  form  his  system, 
and  he  was  also  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
astrology  and  magic.  His  principles  were 
ascetic,  and  he  has  been  falsely  charged  with 
secretly  encouraging  impurity.  He  allowed 
his  foUowers  to  use  deceit  to  cGnoeal  tlKir 
opinions,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing Catholic  services,  and  receiving,  bat  not 
consuming,  the  consecrated  elements.  They 
held  that  Christ  was  not  a  real  man,  but  had 
only  assumed  the  appearance  of  one.  They 
fasted  on  Sundays  and  Christmas  Day.  Wo- 
men were  allowed  to  ofiiciate  in  their  service. 
The  system  was  mainly  built  on  some  a|K>- 
cryphal  books,  but  Pnscillian  recognised  Uw 
complete  canon  of  Scripture,  altered  and  ex- 
plained to  support  his  views. 

Priscillianism  gained  many  converts,  espe- 
cially of  the  weaker  sex.  About  a.d.  378 
a  provincial  Council  was  held  at  Saiagooa, 
at  which  the  heresy  was  condemned.  Pns- 
cillian, however,  found  supporters  in  the 
Bishops  Salvianus  and  Justantins,  and  By- 
g^nus  of  Cordova,  who,  wishing  to  convcft 
the  heretics,  was  consecrated  Bishop  ^of 
Avila ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  orthodox 
party  these  were  banished  from  Spiun  with 
the  heresiarch.  After  a  time  they  returned, 
and,  by  means  of  bribery,  procured  their 
restoration  to  their  Sees  and  the  btniah- 
ment  of  Ithacius  and  Idacius,  their  chief 
opponents.  But  after  the  murder  of  Gratiaii, 
Ithacius  succeeded  in  persuading  the  usurper 
Maximus  to  call  a  Council  at  Bordeaux  [aJ). 
384],  which  condemned  the  heresy.  Pnscil- 
lian appealed  to  Maximus,  but  aft^r  a  formal 
trial  judgment  was  pronounced  against  him, 
and,  m  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Martiii, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  he  was  put  to  death,  with  six 
of  his  companions,  by  beheading  [a.d.  385|. 
The  heresy  did  not  disappear  with  the  deam 
of  its  founder.  His  followers  flourished,  ii^ 
spite  of  their  further  condemnation  at  the 
Synod  of  Toledo  [in  400],  till  the  sixth  century-, 
when  they  began  to  diminish,  and  received 
their  death-blow  at  the  Synod  of  Braga  in  563. 

Private  Baptism.— The  present  Prsyer 
Book  allows  private  baptism  only  when  there 
is  some  "great  cause  and  necessity,'*  asd 
does  not  provide  for  its  administration  by 
any  but  a  **  lawful  minister."  The  mediaeval 
Offices,  however,  provided  for  the  private 
administration  of  Uie  Sacrament  by  laymen, 
by  rubrics  of  which  the  substance  was  re- 
tained in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  ai 
follows : — 

"  The  pastors  and  curates  shall  oft  admooiab 
the  people  that  they  defer  not  the  baptism  of 
infants  any  long^  than  the  Sunday  oar  other 
holy  day  next  after  the  child  be  bcnm,  ankn 
upon  a  great  and  reasonable  cause  declared  to 
the  curate,  and  by  him  approved. 
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**  And  also  they  shall  warn  them  that,  with- 
ODt  great  cause  and  necessity,  they  baptise 
not  their  children  at  home  in  their  houses ; 
and  when  great  need  shall  compel  them  so  to 
do,  that  then  they  minister  it  in  this 
fashion: — 

"  First,  let  them  that  bo  present  call  upon 
God  for  his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
if  the  time  will  suffer.  And  then  one  of 
them  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in 
the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,  saying 
these  words :  *  N.,  I  baptise  thee,*  etc.'* 

But  lay  baptism  was  regarded  with  dis- 
favour among  the  clergy,  ana  in  1575  a  canon 
was  passed  by  Convocation,  forbidding  lay- 
men **to  intermeddle  with  the  ministering 
of  baptism  privately."  Elizabeth,  however, 
refusing  to  sanction  this,  the  rubrics  remained 
unaltered  till  1604.  In  that  year  they  were 
altered  so  as  to  exclude  any  mnt  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite  by  laics.  There  still 
remained  considerable  freedom  as  to  the 
prayers  to  be  used,  but  this  was  removed  in 
1661  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  which  in 
the  present  rubric  follow  the  phrase,  "  And 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Privilege. — An  enactment  in  the  Roman 
Church,  granting  some  special  benefit  against 
or  without  the  law;  it  differs  from  a  dis- 
pensation in  that  it  legalises  many  acts 
done  in  pursuance  of  it,  whereas  a  dispensa- 
tion refers  to  a  single  act.  Privileges  are 
against  the  law  when  the  duty  of  paying 
tithes  or  of  submitting  to  the  ordinary  is 
remitted,  and  outside  me  law  in  the  cases  of 
authorising  acts  allowable  only  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  dispensing,  absolving,  etc. 

Probaldlisill. — The  theory  that  in  all 
matters  where  there  is  any  doubt  •as  to  the 
right  course  of  action,  there  is  no  sin  as  long 
as  the  probable  course  is  taken.  There  are 
some  glimpses  of  probabilism  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  but  the 
doctrine  did  not  assume  any  importance  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  adopted 
by  Medina,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  and  in  the 
following  century  was  held  by  many  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  soon  divided  into  four  classes : — 
Frobabilism  simpUy  that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opinion, 
however  slight  its  probability;  ^qui-proba^ 
bUism^  which  declar^  that  an  opinion  may  be 
acted  upon  if  it  is  equally  probable  with 
another;  Frobabiliorism^  in  which  only  tho 
imore  probable  opinion  may  be  acted  upon ;  and 
Tertioriemy  which  requires  that  the  more  safe 
opinion  shall  be  followed,  even  if  it  be  the 
less  probable.  The  first  Jesuit  to  adopt 
probabilism  was  Gabriel  Yasquez.  It  was 
farther  developed  by  Escobar,  Coninch,  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza,  and  Henriquez.  There 
were  very  many  who  were  hostile  to  the  doc- 
trines, especially  in  France,  the  most  famous 
being  among  the  Jansenists.  It  was  first 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  the  Sorbonne 


in  1620,  and  it  was  afterwards  condenmed  by 
several  of  the  Popes,  notably  by  Innocent 
XI.  In  the  last  century  probabiliorism  was 
the  more  popular  doctrine,  but  in  the  present 
century  that  theory  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  probabilism  is  the  only  existent  theory-. 
The  greatest  modem  probabilist  writer  has 
been  St.  Liovobi  [q.v.J. 

FroceMdonal  Banner.— A  banner  car- 
ried  in  processions  {e.g.  on  Rogation  Days). 
Usually  embroidered  with  some  sacred  emblem 
or  picture. 

ProceMdonale. — ^A  book  of  services  for 
use  in  processions. 

ProceMdon  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— 

The  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  important  as  distinguishing 
His  personality  from  that  of  the  Son,  who 
is  Begotten.  The  Council  of  Constantinople, 
in  extending  the  Nicene  Creed  to  meet 
the  Macedonian  heresy,  asserted  it  in  our 
Lord's  own  words  from  John  xv.  26 :  *'  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life;  who  pro^edeth  from  the 
Fatherf^*  thus  expressing  the  belief  of  the 
universal  Church.  But  though  there  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church  as  to  the  &ct, 
there  afterwards  arose  a  serious  controversy 
as  to  the  manner  of  this  procession.  The 
Western  Church  generally  held  what  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession,  viz. 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  phrase  **  and  the 
Son  "  soon  found  its  way  into  copies  of  the 
Creed.  The  addition  is  first  heard  of  at  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  589,  at  which  was 
recited  a  Latin  version  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  Creed,  containing  the  words  et  jUio. 
The  records  of  the  Council  make  no  mention 
of  any  discussion  or  dissension  on  the  point, 
and  it  seems  that  those  present  were  ignorant 
that  any  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
original  Creed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  form  of  the  Creed  was  already  widely 
current  in  the  West.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  was 
yet  denied  by  the  Eastern  Church,  for  wo 
find  it  asserted  without  discussion  at  the 
English  synod  of  Hatfield  [a.d.  680],  pre- 
sided over  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  who 
had  lately  come  from  Tarsus.  But  in 
the  eighth  century  we  hear  of  disputes 
on  the  subject  at  the  Council  of  Gentilly, 
where  the  envoys  of  Constantino  Copronymus 
reproached  the  Western  Church  with  adding 
to  the  primitive  Creed,  and  again  at  the  Coimcil 
of  Friuli,  a.d.  796,  where  the  **Filioque" 
clause  was  defended  as  being  an  explanation, 
not  an  addition.  About  this  time  Charlemagne 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Pope 
Hadrian,  remonstratingwithhimforapproving 
a  version  of  the  Creed  put  forth  by  Sarasius 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
**  The  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
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by  the  Son,"  and  protesting  against  the  state- 
ment "  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  not 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to 
the  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Symhol,  but  from  the 
Father  by  the  Son." 

The  Pope,  in  his  answer,  defended  himself 
by  quoting  the  Fathers,  but,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  deny  that  the  words  "  and  the  Son  " 
are  in  the  primitive  Nicene  Creed  appealed  to 
by  Charlemagne.  The  controversy  had  now 
assumed  serious  proportions,  and  in  809  a 
Council  was  convened  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
for  its  consideration.  A  complaint  was  here 
received  that  a  certain  monk  of  St.  Saba's, 
named  John,  had  attacked  some  Latin  monks 
of  Mount  Olivet  on  account  of  this  doctrine, 
and  had  even  attempted  to  expel  them  forcibly 
from  the  place.  The  Council  condemned 
John's  action,  and  approved  the  Filioque 
clause.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  was  for- 
warded to  Pope  IjCO,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  conBrm  the  decision;  but  he,  while 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine,  condemned  its 
insertion  into  the  Creed  as  unauthorised,  and 
caused  two  silver  tablets  to  be  set  up  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  eng^raved  with  the 
original  form  of  the  Creed  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
addition  was  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  by  the  other 
Western  Churches.  The  disputes  on  this 
subject  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
"West  seem  now  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  revived  at  a  later  period ;  and 
these,  increased  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  led  in 
1064  to  the  schism  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Church  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Processions. — Ecclesiastical  processions 
are  of  early  origin  in  the  Church,  being  heard 
of  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turges [a.d.  254].  They  were  introduce 
into  Constantinople  by  Chrysostom  [a.d.  398]. 
The  Church  historian,  Socrates,  relates  that 
the  Arians,  being  forbidden  to  use  any 
churches  in  the  city,  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  about  the  porches,  and  march  to 
their  meeting-houses  without  the  walls,  sing- 
ing anthems  on  the  way.  To  counteract 
their  influence,  Chrysostom  established  pro- 
cessions of  the  orthodox,  in  which  clergy  and 
people  perambulated  the  city  singing  hymns, 
and  carrying  large  silver  crosses  and  lighted 
wax  tapers.  By  the  fifth  century,  processions 
had  come  into  general  use  in  the  Church.  In 
467,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  earthquake,  instituted  pro- 
cessions to  be  held  annually  in  Ascension  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  God's  grace  and 
protection.  The  observance  of  these  Rogation 
days  became  general.  In  BIngland  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ganrfdefgas  ("procession 
days"),  and  the  perambulations  of  parishes 
then  performed  still  survive  in  the  custom  of 
"beating  iha  bounds."    The  joyful  hymns 


and  anthems,  first  sung  in  processioiis,  were 
early  replaced  by  solemn  Litanies.  Note- 
worthy amongst  these  is  the  Litania  Septma 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  or  the  Great  LitAsy  of 
St.  Mark's  Day,  which  provides  for  seven 
processions  setting  out  from  different  starting 
places  and  meeting  at  a  central  church  for  a 
solemn  service.  It  was  from  this  Litany  (hat 
the  anthem,  chanted  by  Augustine  and  his 
monks  on  entering  Canterbury,  was  derived. 
According  to  Scriptural  and  ancient  usage, 
the  procession  was  a  distinct  service  in  itsetl 
and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  adjunct  to  some  other 
service. 

Procopins. — Successor  to  Ziska  as  l<^der 
of  the  liussites.  Procopius  was  bom  of 
noble  though  poor  family.  He  had  rich  and 
influential  friends,  however,  through  whose 
means  he  received  a  good  education,  and  was 
able  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  He  entered 
the  Church ;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the'iquarrel 
between  his  country,  Bohemia,  and  Germany, 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
struggle,  and  took  command  under  Ziska,  the 
leader  of  the  Hussites.  After  the  death  o! 
Ziska,  their  opponents  planned  a  rigorocs 
attack,  thinking  that  as  the  Hussites  had  lost 
their  leader  they  would  be  easily  conquered. 
They  found  out  their  mistake,  however,  on 
the  field  of  Aussig  [Jime  15th,  1426],  where 
Procopius,  with  a  small  army,  utterly  defeated 
the  Germans.  After  this  battle  the  Hussites 
were  joined  by  many  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen,  and  with  their  aid  Procopius 
defeated  an  army  led  by  those  Electors  of 
the  Empire  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  in 
consequence  of  a  crusade  preached  against 
the  Reformers  of  Bohemia  by  Pope  Martin  in 
the  year  1427.  In  1429  Procopius  called  to- 
gether a  Diet  at  Prague  to  ask  permission 
to  go  to  Vienna  and  plead  before  the  BImperar 
personally  the  wrongs  under  which  the  Bohe- 
mians were  suffering.  He  demanded  of  Sigis- 
mund  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  and  an  arrangement  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  property.  H  is  journey 
was  ineffectual,  and  the  same  year  he  manheii 
into  Germany  at  the  head  of  80,000  mem,  and 
returned  home  victorious.  By  this  time  the 
terror  of  their  arms  had  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  was  prevailed 
upon  in  1439  to  preach  another  crusade,  and 
to  offer  all  sorts  of  indulgences  and  release 
from  penances  to  all  who  should  take  part  in 
the  expedition,  and  the  result  was  an  army  of 
1 30,000  men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  little 
army  under  Procopius  would  have  beeo 
crushed  by  such  overwhelming  numbers  had 
it  not  been  that,  when  the  armi^  met  at 
Reisenberg  on  Aug.  14th,  1431,  a  sudden  and 
most  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  invading 
army,  who  to  a  man  turned  and  fled  without 
striking  a  blow.  But  this  marvellous  snccew 
was  not  destined  to  last  long.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  between  two  sects  of  tiie  Qiarch  in 
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Bohemia,  which  resulted  in  civil  war,  and  in 
the  first  battle,  fought  at  lipan  in  1434,  Pro- 
copios  was  killed.  Without  him  the  army 
could  make  no  stand,  and  with  him  to  a  g^reat 
extent  died  the  energy  and  vitality  which  had 
stood  the  Bohemians  in  such  good  stead. 

Procuratioxui. — This  was  the  name  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  banquets  which  at  stated 
times  were  provided  by  the  vassals  for  their 
lords,  and  also  by  the  incumbents  of  parishes 
for  their  bishops  and  archdeacons  at  the  time 
of  visitation,  it  afterwards  became  the  custom 
to  give  a  sum  of  money  instead,  and  under  the 
ntime  of  "  Procurations  "  they  are  still  asked 
from  the  clergy. 

ProdicilS. — ^A  heretic  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  founded  the  sect  of  Prodicians,  and 
held  doctiines  similar  to  those  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  Gnostics.  They  declared  that,  being 
the  sons  of  God,  they  were  exempt  from 
government  by  law ;  for  the  same  reason  they 
would  not  keep  the  Sabbath,  nor  submit  them- 
selves to  the  external  ordinances  of  religion. 
They  professed  to  be  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 

Propaganda. — ^A  committee  of  cardinals 
and  others  at  Rome  established  by  Gregory 
XV.  in  1622,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
It  meets  weekly  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Pope,  and  deals  with  such  matters  as  the 
mission  and  support  of  missionaries,  the  pub- 
lication of  relinous  books,  and  the  assistonce 
of  converts.  The  fuU  title  is  Collegium  de 
Fropagandd  Fide, 

Prcnxtgation  of  the  Gospel.  Sooibtt 
FOR. — ^Tius  Society  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  in  1701,  the  objects  being  to 
(-are  for  the  emigrants  and  colonists  from  our 
Ahoree,  and  to  evangelise  the  heathen.  Whe^ 
it  was  first  started  there  were  probably  not 
twenty  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  foreign  parts,  while  now  in  the  countries 
in  whidi  tiie  Society  labours  there  are  147 
bishops,  nearly  7,000  clergy,  and  about 
3,000,000  members  of  the  communion.  The 
President  is  always  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  the  bishops  of  England,  Ireland, 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as 
the  colonial  and  missionary  bishops  in  com- 
munion with  the  English  Church,  are  vice- 
presidents.  In  1885  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£171,257  88.  lOd.,  and  the  payments  to 
£164,697  8s.  7d.    [Missions.] 

Proper  Leesons.— Special  lessons  to 
be  readTon  certain  holy  days,  instead  of  those 
appointed  in  the  Lectionary  for  the  day  of  the 
month. 

Proper  Pre&oes.    [Prsfacbs.] 

Proper  Psalnui. — Special  psalms  ap- 
pointedior  certain  holy  days,  instead  of  the 
regular  psalms  for  the  day  of  the  month. 
Ther  are  provided  for  Christmas  Day,  Ash 
Wednesday,  (4ood  Friday,  Easter  Bay,  Ascen- 
Bon  IHiy,  and  Whitsunday. 


Prophecy  [Gr.  pro^  and  phaaiSf 
"speech"^']. — The  prefix  pro  has  the  three- 
fold meanmgof  "beforehand,"  "in  public," 
"  in  behalf  of."  But  in  its  original  meaning 
the  second  and  third  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  word  "prophet"  expresses 
the  same  idea  as  the  Heorew  nabi,  "forth- 
teller,"  rather  than  "foreteller,*'  and  in  a 
yet  deeper  sense  expounder  and  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will.  This  is 
the  ancient  and  Biblical  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  includes  all  who  are  called 
prophets  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
There  is  no  direct  mention  of  a  prophet  in 
the  early  Patriarchal  age.  The  name  is, 
indeed,  given  to  Abraham,  but  he  utters  no 
prophecies,  and  the  predictions  and  prophecies 
which  are  made  to  him  are  never  so  called  in 
the  Bible.  But  Moses  receives  the  name  con- 
tinually, and  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Deut.  xviii.  15-18  he  is  made  the  type  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets.  With  the  death  of 
Moses  the  gift  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. Joshua  was  highly  indignant  when  ne 
heard  of  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesying  in 
the  camp.  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the 
only  prophecy  is  that  of  Deborah.  At  the 
close  of  uiat  period  the  office  of  Prophet  be- 
comes fixed  and  established.  Samuel  is  the 
true  founder  of  the  Prophet  order.  The  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament,  "  until 
Samuel,  the  prophet,*'  "Samuel  and  the 
prophets,"  exactly  express  his  position.  In  his 
time  we  first  read  of  the  "  companies  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,**  called,  in  modem  phrase- 
ology, the  "  schools  of  the  prophets."  Under 
the  shadow  of  his  name  they  dwelt  as  within 
a  charmed  circle.  Their  influence  extended 
with  a  glow  of  inspiration  over  their  lawless 
age  of  change  and  confusion.  The  two  most 
remarkable  of  the  succeeding  age  were 
Nathan  and  David.  At  the  elose  of  Solo- 
mon*s  reign  the  prophetic  order  became  a 
ruling  power  in  the  State.  Ahijah  was  the 
medium  of  transferring  the  crown  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  Jeroboam.  From  hence- 
fortii  for  two  centuries,  though  glimpses  of 
them  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Judah,  the 
prophets  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Israel. 
The  great  prophetic  centres  were  all  within 
the  nortiiem  kingdom  :  —  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Carmel,  Jericho,  Ramah.  The  prophets  of 
this  period  are  essentially  prophets  of  action. 
They  are  remarkable  not  for  what  they  said 
but  for  what  they  did,  not  because  they  created 
but  because  they  destroyed.  Of  this  class 
Elijah  is  the  great  representative.  He  at- 
tained a  place  equal  to  those  of  Moses  and 
Samuel  in  the  *^Tinft1a  of  his  country.  He 
threw  a  new  halo  around  the  whole  order. 
He  prepared  the  way  for  the  succession  of 
prophets  who  come  before  us  within  the  next 
hundred  years.  He  was  the  one  who  lingered 
longest  in  the  affections  and  the  expectations 
of  his  countrymen.  Others  who  bore  a  more 
or  less  prominent  part  in  this  period  were 
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Iddo,  Jehu,  Obadiah,  and,  chiefest  of  all, 
Elijah's  immediate  successor,  Elisha. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  tffritten  prophe- 
cies, represented  by  Amoe,  Hosea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  learned  critics,  the  unknown 
TOX>phet  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
Zechariah  ix.-zi.,  xiii.  7-9.  These  are  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom;  while 
m  the  southern  kingdom  we  have 
Isaiah  i.  -  zxxix.,  Micah,  Joel,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  critics  we  have 
before  referred  to,  the  unknown  prophet 
who  has,  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
been  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Zechariah, 
and  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
chapters  xii.,  xiii  1-6,  and  xiv.  There  are 
also  two  prophets  especially  connected  with 
the  Captivity — Ezekiel  and  the  evangelical 
prophet  called  by  the  greatest  German 
Hebraists,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
others,  the  "Second  Isaiah"  or  "the  Great 
Unknown,"  whose  writings  are  joined  on  to 
those  of  his  great  predecessor  and  namesake 
in  chapters  xL-lxvi.  In  the  period  following 
the  Gaptivity  are  Haggai,  Zechariah,  the  un- 
known messenger  called  Malachi,  and,  if  we 
accept  the  late  date  assigned  by  some  of  the 
modem  critics,  the  Book  of  DanieL  The 
only  prophet  whose  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty  is  Jonah.  An  early 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  Others  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  ;  while  many 
eminent  critics  think  the  book  was  not  put 
together  in  its  present  form  till  long  after  the 
Captivity.  It  does  not  profess  to  have  been 
written  by  Jonah,  nor  does  it  deal  with  the 
history  of  •*  the  chosen  people." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  its  leacung  character- 
istics as  an  institution,  and  the  character  of 
the  prophetic  teaching. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  the  prophets  were  the  messengers 
and  expounders  of  the  Divine  WilL  They 
were  usually  called  to  their  office  through 
visions,  such  as  those  of  the  Burning  Bush  to 
Moses,  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  Isaiah,  of  the 
Wheels  to  Ezekiel.  But  their  ordinary  teach- 
ing was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  thoughts,  coloured  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  lived,  and  illustrated  by 
the  images  of  their  every-day  life.  They 
were  drawn  from  aU  classes  of  the  community, 
from  every  station  of  life.  David  the  king, 
Amos  the  herdsman,  are  instances  to  show 
the  freedom  of  the  order  from  any  given 
circle  of  society.  They  were  historians  and 
biographers,  though  most  of  their  work  in 
this  department  is  lost.  The  lives  of  David  by 
Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan ;  the  lives  of  Jero- 
boam and  Kehoboam  by  Iddo  and  Shemaiah ; 
the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  by  Isaiah — 
unless  we  conceive  Isaiah  xxxvi.-zxxix.  to 
form  a  part  of  the  latter  work — have   all 


perished.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  how- 
ever  composite  their  parts  may  be,  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  the  woik  of  one  or 
more  of  the  prophets.  Another  important 
feature  is  to  be  found  in  their  relation  to  the 
State.  They  were  statesm^i ;  they  identified 
themselves  with  their  country  moire  than  any 
other  class ;  they  laboured  to  maiTifaun  the 
national  unity.  In  this  position,  sometime 
in  opposition  to,  sometimes  in  agreement 
with,  the  sovereign  of  the  time,  they  nain« 
tained  the  true  reli^on.  They  dwdt  with 
undeviating  emphasis  on  the  great  trutiis  of 
the  unity  and  the  spirituality  of  the  Lord; 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  charity,  justice, 
goodness,  and  punty ;  and  on  the  uselessneai 
of  the  Ritual,apart  from  the  Moral,  law.  They 
were  constant,  vigilant  watchmen  after  every 
kind  of  abuse  and  crime,  and  the  ^ct  that 
they  lived  constantly  in  the  presence  of  God 
gave  them  the  courage  to  say  and  do  what 
was  right  and  to  be  indifferent  to  human 
praise  and  blame.  Another  reason  of  their 
independence  was  their  constant  looking 
f om^ard  to  the  future.  Aa  we  have  already 
said,  the  use  of  the  word  which  oonfines  their 
work  to  mere  prediction  is  not  in  accordance 
with  fact.  The  cases  of  predictiooi  of  minute 
details  fade  away  when  submitted  to  mmute 
examination,  so  that  dome  critioa  have  not 
hesitated  to  assert,  when  a  passage  in  a 
Prophet  coincides  with  historical  namtive, 
that  this  clearly  indicates  that  the  fact  came 
first.  This,  however,  is  certainly  an  exaggera- 
tion, and  though  we  may  grant  Uiat  the 
prophets  of  Christianity  who  oome  b^»e  ns 
m  Uie  Acts  6f  the  Apostles  are  more  dedaren 
of  the  Divine  Will  than  predieters  of  the 
future,  prediction  is  certainly  a  part  of  th^ 
function  ^e.ff.  Acts  xi.  28 ;  xxi.  11].  llw 
rationalismg  school  of  German  divines  have 
on  this  ground  maintained  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  not  written  until  the  time  of 
Antioohus  Epiphanes,  and  is,  in  &ci,  simp^ 
history  written  in  the  form  of  proj^ecy.  Ttat 
view  is  accepted  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  JatmA 
Church,  It  was  earnestly  controverted  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  who  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  oommonly 
accepted  date  of  Daniel  is  correct,  that  the 
book  was  written  during  the  Captivity, 
and  is,  in  truth,  prophetic  and  not  narra- 
tive. Yet  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  (hat 
there  has  been  no'  diminution  in  the  rever- 
ence with  which,  even  by  the  most  "free- 
handling"  critics,  the  Hebrew  Propheta  are 
regarded.  Their  greatness  is  reoogmsed  bj 
these  critics  as  consisting  not  in  the  cnrioot 
foretelling  of  future  events,  but  in  their  un- 
erring vision,  their  profound  and  admirable 
insight,  the  lyTiflinohing  boldness  and  snUim^ 
force  with  which  they  said  that  the  great 
unrighteous  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  oooH 
not  stand,  the  intense  fervour  with  which  ^y 
asserted  that  the  world*s  salvuticm  la}r  in  a 
recourse   to  the  God  of   IsraeL    It  is  by 
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constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  the  propheciee 
have  two  ddee-^-a  aide  towards  their  nation 
and  its  history  at  the  moment,  and  a  side 
towards  the  fatore  of  all  mankind — and  that 
without  the  historical  and  literary  sobstmc- 
tare  the  fall  religious  significance  of  the  Bible 
can  never  build  itself  up  in  our  minds,  that 
we  shall  alone  be  able  fully  to  understand 
them. 

A  remarkable  illustration  will  be  found  in 
the  famous  prophecy  of  the  child  whose  name 
shall  be  called  "Lnmanuel"  [Is.  vii  14]. 
That  birth  was  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahas  that  the 
confederacy  of  Bezin  and  Pekah  should  oome 
to  nought.  It  would  certainly  seem  dear, 
therefore,  that  the  prophecy  had  a  fulfilment 
in  the  prophet's  own  time.  But  the  Evangelist 
declarMl  the  perfect  fulfilment  was  found  in 
Christ,  that  He  is  the  very  **  God  with  us.'' 
This  is  but  one  example.  Such  jpassages  as 
Ps.  zli.  9 ;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;  Hosea  xi.  1,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  which  one  class  of  interpreters  refuse  to 
see  any  reference  to  our  Lord,  while  the 
extremes  on  the  other  side  intexpret  of  Him 
akme. 

The  right  method  of  regarding  the  contro- 
versy seems  to  be  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
agamst  mere  fanciful  speculations,  which 
tend  not  to  edification,  but  to  profitless  ingen- 
uity; and  on  the  other,  to  weigh  well  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  prophetic  writings.  "  The  mind," 
weU  writes  Mr.  Maitland, "  is  irresistibly  led  on 
part  them  [the  circumstances  and  times  of  the 
writers]  to  search  for  some  wider,  completer 
fulfilment.  Each  lesser  application  may  poss- 
ibly be  true  as  £u  as  it  goes;  each  mav,  for 
an^t  we  can  tell,  have  in  time  adorned^  and 
left  its  trace  in,  the  texture  of  the  marvellous 
strain.  But  surely  the  whole  soars  to  a 
loftier  place,  and  demands  grander  events  for 
its  fall  and  final  signification.  In  a  word, 
nothing  short  of  the  great  Messianic  expecta- 
tion seems  at  all  adequate  to  satiefy  it ;  and 
of  Him  it  weaves  together  the  brighter  and 
the  more  sombre  elements,  the  rejection  and 
m^ering  with  the  exaltation  and  the  glory, 
with  the  precision  and  a  fulness  that  could 
scarcely  b&ve  been  surpassed  if,  instead  of 
hong  a  mysterious  foreshadowing,  it  had 
been  an  actual  history  of  the  'cross  and 
pasaon,  the  predous  death  and  burial,  the 
^orioos  resurrection  and  ascension,'  attri- 
buted by  Christians  to  the  Bedeemer  in  whom 
theybefeeve." 

^e  simplest  and  the  most  striking  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions is  that  they  are  t}'pical  rather  than 
diisct,  that  God  so  ordered  the  course  of 
erents  and  the  formation  of  individual 
Chnrohes,  as  to  lead  men's  expectations  by 
A  series  of  steps  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
"i^ire»  to  the  manifestation  of  the  most 
^uqne  Character,  the  most  extraordinary 
Power,  the  greatest  Name  that  has  ever  crossed 
we  stage  of  history.    When  in  the  Prophets 


we  are  carried  along  with  their  burning 
words,  we  are  admitted  not  by  any  &tncif  id 
straining  of  words,  or  by  any  doubtful 
application  of  minute  predictions,  but  by 
the  likeness  of  spirit  with  spirit,  to  their 
highest  and  most  universal  ap^cation.  We 
jp[udually  learn  that  the  most  natural  meaning 
IS  also  the  most  supernatural ;  that  while  not 
excluding  a  really  predictive  element,  it  is 
largely  through  the  likeness  of  situation  and 
feeung,  that  the  connection  of  the  words  of 
the  original  author  with  Christ  and  with  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  explained.  The 
Prophets  are  especiallv  prophetic  of  Christ, 
because  they  treat  of  tiiose  truths  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  the  Great 
Bevealer  and  Illuminator;  because  more 
than  any  other  characters  of  the  Sacred 
History  they  share  in  the  Divine  views 
respecting  life  and  death,  righteousness  and 
sin,  success  and  &ilure,  which  were  most 
fuUy  exemplified  in  Him ;  because  they  gave 
utt^^ance  to  the  noblest  hopes  and  aspirations 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  and  which  find  their  first  and  only 
entire  fulfilment  in  the  life  and  death,  in  the 
teaching  and  the  revelation  of  the  Divinest 
and  Greatest  of  the  Prophets. 

Proph6nringS.~A  name  given  to  meet- 
ings in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentury, 
the  object  of  which  was  instruction  and 
increase  of  spiritual  life  by  means  beyond 
those  providea  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
They  were  gatherings,  sometimes  of  clergy, 
sometimesof  both  clergy  andlaity.  Amoderator 
presided,  and  each  derg^yman  present  delivered 
Ids  views  on  some  subject  settled  beforehand. 
They  are  first  mentioned  as  taking  place  at 
Northampton  in  1671,  and  became  extremely 
popular.  But  there  was  obviously  a  danger 
of  irregularity.  The  clergy  were  tempted  to 
frame  their  discourses  in  such  manner  as  to 
win  popularity  by  fiattering  the  prejudices  of 
their  lay  brethren,  and  to  become  congrega- 
tionalists  rather  than  men  controlled  by  their 
bishops.  Before  long  Archbishop  Parker  took 
alarm  at  them,  and  when  they  reached 
Norwich,  the  head-quarters  in  those  days  of 
Nonconformity,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  com- 
manding him  to  stop  them.  Some  lay  Privy 
Councillors  wrote  a  counter-letter  begging  the 
Bishop  to  hold  his  ground ;  but  Parker  repeated 
his  command,  and  the^  were  stopped.  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  believing  that  the  Church  was 
greauy  lacking  in  efficient  preachers,  en- 
couraged the  prophesyings.  Queen  Elizabeth 
severely  rebuked  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  see  that  they  were  everywhere  stopped. 
The  Archbishop  replied  that  they  did  much 
good,  and  that  he  would  not  suppress  them. 
<*  I  would  rather  offend  your  earthly  majesty 
than  the  heavenly  majesty  of  Gtod."  And  he 
followed  this  by  remmding  the  Queen  that 
there  was  a  judgment  to  come  at  which  she 
must  herself  appear.  She  immediately  convened 
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a  meeting  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
proposed  that  Orindal  should  be  deprived. 
With  some  difficulty  the  courtierB  pereuaded 
her  to  a  milder  course;  the  Archbishop  was 
suspended,  and  confined  to  his  house.  Then 
the  Queen  sent  a  letter  to  aU  the  bishops 
cluurging  them  to  allow  "  no  other  service  in 
the'diurches  except  that  appointed  by  law, 
nor  any  to  take  p^  in  pubUo  services  except 
persons  duly  licensed.*'  If  any  disregarded 
this  ooihmand  they  were  to  be  imprisoned. 
Most  of  the  bishops  obeyed.  But  Grindal's 
firmness — for  he  refused  to  apologise  to  the 
Queen,  and  remained  for  some  years  under 
her  displeasure — ^had  a  great  effect  on  public 
opinion.  The  prophesymgs  still  continued, 
and  in  1685  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  found 
making  regulations  for  their  better  manage- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  direction  of  limiting  them 
to  the  clargy.  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  in  their 
favour  his  treatise  on  The  Liberty  of  Fro» 
ptmying. 

Proselytes. — Converts  to  some  religion, 
or  religious  sect,  but  especiallv  to  Judaism. 
Among  the  Jews  they  were  of  two  classes : 
the  first  were  called  "  proselytes  of  the  gate,'' 
and  were  allowed  to  live  among  the  Jews 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection,  on  the  con- 
dition tlmt  they  should  observe  the  moral 
laws  g^ven  to  Noah ;  the  second  were  the 
"  proselytes  of  justice,"  who  received  circum- 
cision, bound  uiemselves  to  keep  the  whole 
Law  of  Moses,  and  became  thenceforward 
"sons  of  Israel,"  holding  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jewish  race. 
Slaves  bom  in  the  service  of  a  Jew  were 
circumcised,  but  this  only  bound  them  to 
slavery  during  their  master's  pleasure,  and 
they  were  not  regarded  as  "true  Israelites." 
But  if  the  master  set  him  free,  the  slave  was 
baptised  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses ; 
and,  if  he  refused  to  undergo  this  ceremony,  he 
was  sold  again  within  twelve  months.  A 
proselyte  who  was  not  the  son  of  a  Jewess 
was  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  or  to  hold  any  other  public  office. 

Protestant  Confessions.— These  are 

Creeds,  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
the  Reformed  Church.    The  chief  are  : — 

[1]  Confusion  of  Aufftburo. — A  document 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  with  the  approval 
of  Luther,  which  was  read  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  June  26th,  1630,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Landgprave  of  Hesse,  and 
many  others.  It  caused  a  deep  impression, 
even  on  the  Romanists.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  which  contained  twenty- 
one  articles,  stated  the  various  points  of  belief 
held  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  second  enu- 
merated the  seven  principal  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  which  Luther  founded 
the  necessity  for  leaving  it,  via. :  —Communion 
in  one  kind,  celibacy  of  priests,  private  masses, 
confeirionSyiheadiiusBionof  tradition^  monastic 


vows,  and  indulgences.  Eck,  and  other  Romaa 
theologians,  prepared  a  confutation,  which  wu 
read  on  Sept.  Srd.  The  majority  dedared  thit 
the  Reformers  had  been  confuted,  and  thej 
were  commanded  to  conform  to  the  Eootun 
views,  which  they  refused  to  do.  Meanwhik 
Melanchthon  had  prepared  an 

[2]  Apology  of  the  Angehurg  Cimftmm^ 
which  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  Sept*  2SBd, 
but  refused.  He  re^ wrote  it,  and  pubh^icd  it, 
together  with  a  German  translation  by  Justot 
Jonas,  at  Wittenberg,  April,  1 63 1 .  It  is  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  Confession,  and  greatlj 
superior  in  point  of  style  and  learning.  Its 
chief  value  is  as  a  commentary  on  the  Augs* 
burg  Confession. 

[8]  Confeseion  ofBaele,  formulated  by  (Eco- 
lamfMuiius  in  a  speech  at  the  Council  of  Bask 
in  1681,  but  elaborated  by  Myoonius,  ai^ 
promulgated  Jan.  2l8t,  1634.  It  is  chiefly 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  Siqiper, 
and  takes  a  position  between  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingli  and  Luther. 

[4]  Ther%r9tHeh€He(>mfeuum,myniii^Gmm 
known  as  the  Seccmd  Confession  of  Bade, 
drawn  up  by  delegates  from  seTeral  Swia 
cantons  at  Basle  in  1636.  An  attempt  vu 
made  to  draw  up  a  confession  that  would  be 
adopted  both  by  the  Lutherans  and  Ref  ormess, 
and  both  agreed  to  the  German  translation  by 
Leo  JudsB.  The  Reformers  first  refused  the 
Latin  version ;  but  after  it  had  been  altered 
by  Myoonius  and  Grymeus,  both  Goman  and 
'liatin  were  formally  adopted  by  both  pailief 
[Feb.  26th,  1636]. 

[6]  Confeeeion  of  Wurtembwy,  based  oa 
Melanchthon's  Confession,  was  adopted  by  the 
Swiss  and  Wurtembuig  divines  in  1662. 

[6]  Th€  Forty-nine  Artielea,  winch  woe 
drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  others  in  1652, 
and  adopted  the  next  year,  and  revised  and 
reduced  to  Thirty-nineunder  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  have  ever  since  been  retained  in  the 
Church   of   England.      [Ahticleb,  Thibtt- 

KIKB.] 

[7]  Confemion  of  Fnmee,  adopted  by  the 
Huguenots  at  Paris  in  1669,  was  Calvinistie. 
Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  refnre- 
sentative,  combining  independent  congrega- 
tions and  a  united  general  Church. 

[8]  The  First  Confeseum  of  SeUUmd  was 
consummated  by  the  Scottish  Pkurliament  on 
August  24th,  1660.  It  corresponded  with  tbe 
German  Confessions,  but  is  not  copied  frooi 
any  of  them.  It  is  much  simpler  in  its  6tnu> 
tnre  than  the  Swiss  Confession. 

[9]  The  Belgie  Confeeeion  was  written  in 
French  by  Guide  de  Bies  and  Adrien  de 
Saravia  in  1661.  It  was  revised  by  Frauds 
Junius  of  Bourges,  a  student  of  Calvin's,  and 
was  sent  to  G^eva  and  other  Churdics  fcr 
approval.  It  was  formally  adopted  at  Axit- 
werp  in  1666,  and  translated  into  Dutch, 
Grerman,  and  Latin.  It  is  still  the  reoojfnised 
symbol  of  faith  in  the  Befbrmed  Churches  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  the  Befomed 
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Butch  Church  of  America.  It  contams  thirty- 
seven  articles,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
French  CJonfession,  bat  is  less  elaborate, 
especially  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Sacraments,  the  Incarnation,  etc.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  Galvinistic  Confession, 
except  that  of  Westminster. 

[10]  The  Second  Helvetic  ConfeMum  was  the 
work  of  Bollinger,  who  made  the  first  sketch 
m  1562,  and  revised  it  in  1564.  In  1566  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  had  seceded 
from  the  Lutheran  and  joined  the  Reformed 
Chorch,  and,  fearing  that  he  should  be  out- 
lawed, appealed  to  Bullinger  to  write  a  Con- 
fession which  should  prove  that  the  Refonned 
faith  did  not  differ  from  the  Apostolical 
doctrine.  Bullin^^r  sent  this  Confession, 
which  was  received  &vourably  all  over 
Switzerland,  the  former  one  of  1536  being 
considered  too  short.  It  also  was  adopted  in 
Scotland,  Poland,  etc.,  and  became  the  creed 
of  the  Refonned  Church  of  Bohemia. 

[11]  The  Bohemian  Confusion. — ^A  Council 
was  lield  at  Seudonia  in  Poland  in  1570,  at 
which  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Lutheians, 
and  the  Swiss  formed  themselves  into  a 
confederacy  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  Confession  of 
Faith. 

[12]  CoH/ession  of  Ireland^  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Ussher  in  1615.  It  contains  104 
articles,  including  the  nine  Calvinistic  Lam- 
MTH  Abticlbs  [q.v.] 

[13]  The  First  B(^tist  Confession,  drawn  up 
in  1644.  That  which  is  used  at  present  in 
the  society  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adapted 
from  the  following. 

[14]  Westminster  Confesston,  which  was 
completed  Dec  4th,  1646.  [Westminstbr 
Confession.] 

[16]  The  Confession  of  the  Welsh  MethodisU, 
adopted  in  1823,  which  also  is  based  on  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

[16]  The  Confession  of  the  Congregaiionalists 
or  Independents,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1833. 

Protestants. — A  name  first  taken  in  Ger- 
nmny  by  those  followers  of  Luther  who  pro- 
tested against  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires 
in  1629,  signed  by  Charles  V.  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  princes.  This  decree  entirely  re- 
voked that  of  the  former  Diet  of  Spires 
[1626],  bjr  which  several  reforms,  including 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  communion  in 
both  kinds,  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  were 
paawd,  and  by  which  several  abuses  were 
abolished.  The  Protest  was  signed  by  the 
Elector  John  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Landg^rave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  others.  The  name  of 
"  protestants  **  was  g^ven  also  to  the  Calvinists, 
and  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
Reformed  Churches,  though  it  has  never  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Engluid. 


Protev^angelion. — ^The^iame  of  a  book 
attributed  to  )St.  James,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  Christ.  A 
copy  of  the  book  in  Greek  was  brought  by 
Postelus  from  the  East,  and  by  him  translated 
into  Latin.  The  fables  with  which  it  is  filled 
testify  against  its  genuineness. 

Prothesis. — Aside-table  in  a  church  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  elements  are  to  be 
placed  before  they  are  laid  on  the  altar.  This 
table,  called  in  the  East  "  Prothesis,"  and  in 
the  West  "Credence  Table,"  has  been  in 
almost  universal  use  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  Though  there  is  no  actual 
mention  of  the  prothesis  in  the  Conmiunion 
Oj£ce,  yet  there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  it,  as, 
immediately  before  the  prayer  for  Chnst's 
Church  militant,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
priest  to  "  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient." 
Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  bread  and  wine 
must  be  in  some  convenient  place  near  at 
hand,  and  this  can  only  be  on  the  Prothesis 
or  Credence  Table. 

Protonotary. — This  title  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  at  Constantinople  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  to  have  desig^ted  the  chief  of 
the  notaries  [from  protos,  *  *  first "  ].  After  a.d. 
800  the  title  was  introduced  into  the  West,  and 
now  designates  any  of  the  College  of  Protono- 
taries  Apostolic.  Bishop  Clement  of  Rome  is 
supposed,  inthefirst  century,  to  have  appointed 
a  notary  for  each  of  the  seven  wards  of  the  city, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs, 
etc.  When  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
others,  the  seven  original  notaries  were  called 
"  protonotarii  Apostolici."  Sixtus  V.  after- 
wards increased  the  number  to  twelve.  In  the 
Papal  chapel  they  sit  in  the  second  tier,  but  in 
the  consistories  they  sit  with  the  Pope.  Their 
duties  are  to  register  the  Pontifical  acts,  to 
make  and  keep  Uie  official  records  of  beatifi- 
cations, etc. 

Providence. — The  superintending  care 
which  God  ezereises  over  creation.  The 
arguments  for  the  providence  of  Gh>d  are 
generaUv  drawn  from  the  li^ht  of  nature ;  the 
being  of  a  God ;  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
the  wonderful  disposing  and  controlling  of 
the  af^drs  and  actions  of  men ;  the  various 
blessings  enjoyed  by  God's  creatures;  the 
awful  judgments  that  have  been  inflicted,  and 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  throughout  every  age,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  of  earth  and  hell 
against  them.  Some  have  denied  that  the 
providence  of  God  reaches  beyond  a  general 
superintendence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
say  that  He  never  interposes  in  the  particular 
concerns  of  individuals.  This  would  be  to 
render  His  government  imperfect,  and  would 
leave  no  ground  for  reposing  any  trust  under 
its  protection,  for  then  the  majority  of  human 
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affairs  would  be  fortuitous,  without  any 
rog^ular  direction,  and  tending  to  no  special 
scope.  But  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is  that  nothing  in  the  universe  happens  without 
God,  that  His  hand  is  ever  active,  Ub  decree 
or  permission  intervening  in  all ;  that  nothing 
is  too  great  or  unwieldy  for  His  management, 
nothing  too  minute  or  commonplace  to  be 
beneath  His  care ;  that  while  He  is  guiding 
the  planets  in  their  course  through  the  heaven, 
or  ruling  the  nations  of  the  world,  He  is  still 
watching  over  and  guiding  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  Providence  inter- 
poses in  human  aflbdrs,  and  we  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  explain  how  it  directs  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  does  exist  an  overruling  influence 
in  the  moral  world,  as  certainly  as  in  the 
natural.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
God  acting  as  the  Grovemor  of  the  world, 
unless  He  were  to  govern  all  the  events  which 
happen  in  it;  He  would  then  be  no  more 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  behaviour 
of  His  subjects,  regarding  the  obedient  and  the 
rebellious  alike  with  an  eye  of  indifference. 
From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  to 
ascertain  what  is  good  for  us,  and  from  the  defect 
of  our  power  to  bring  about  that  good  when 
known,  arise  all  those  disappointments  which 
continually  prove  that  man  is  not  master  of 
his  own  lot ;  that,  though  he  may  devisey  it  is 
God  who  directs — Qod  who  can  make  the 
smallest  incident  an  effectual  instrument  of 
His  providence  for  overturning  the  most  care- 
fully elaborated  plans  of  man.  Accident^ 
ehaneey  and  fortune  are  words  to  which  much 
is  ascribed  in  the  life  of  man  ;  but  what  are 
they  but  synonyms  for  the  unknown  opera- 
tions of  Providence?  In  God's  universe 
nothing  happens  in  vain  or  without  a  cause : 
in  that  chaos  of  human  affairs  and  intrigues, 
or  that  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder  in 
which  we  can  see  no  light,  all  is  clearness  and 
order  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  governing 
and  directing  aU,  and  bringing  forward  every 
event  in  its  due  time  and  place. 

Province. — The  district  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop.  In  England  there 
are  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Provost  [Lat.  prapositwi]. — A  name  used 
in  many  senses  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
but  first  applied  to  tibe  official  next  in  autho- 
rity to  the  abbot  in  a  monastery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  of  equal 
rank  with  the  diatonun.  The  office  of  provost 
in  a  cathedral  chapter  was  often  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  archdeacon,  and  the  term  is 
now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
denote  the  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter. 
Formerly  the  name  was  also  given  to  the 
president  of  a  meeting;  to  the  chief  of 
a  body  of  canons;  and  to  the  member  of 
the  chapter  who  managed  church   estates, 


distributed  the  common  inoome,  and  snpeiin- 
tended  discipline. 

Pmdentiiis  of  Troyes.— A  Spaniard, 
whose  real  name  was  Galindo.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Troyes  in  847,  and  died  there  in 
861.  He  took  part  with  Gottschalk  in  the 
controversy  oonoeming  Predestinatioo,  and 
wrote  Ad  Hinkmarum  and  De  Frmd.  etmtr* 
Jo.  Seotut,  He  also  wrote  part  of  the  Amuia 
Bertinianiy  from  835  to  861.  He  was  revered 
after  his  death  as  a  saint. 

Pnmria,  Conversiok  op. — The  eariiGit 
attempt  to  convert  Prussia  to  Christianity  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  eentuiy  bj 
Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Pra^e,  who  made  a  few 
converts  at  Dantdg ;  but  was  mart3rred  by  the 
savage  inhabitants,  April  23rd,  997.  Boleshs, 
Duke  of  Poland,  was  more  successful  in  oqd- 
tinuing  the  work  which  Adalbert  had  bsgon, 
and  compelled  the  people,  about  1018,  to  nb- 
mit  to  baptism;  but  Christianity  had  not 
taken  deep  root,  and  in  1161  we  find  that  the 
people  made  a  bold  stand  against  the  nev 
religion,  which  they  feared  would  intniere 
with  their  freedom,  and  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  their  yoke.  They  continued  to  resist  sH 
attempts  for  their  conversion  till  the  thirteeoih 
century,  when  the  knights  of  the  Teotook 
Order  undertook  a  crusade  against  them,  and 
after  about  fifty  years  of  war  the  heathen 
population  was  almost  exterminated.  By  this 
means  Christianity  became  permanently  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  as  the  Teutonic  Kniriits 
settled  in  the  territory  from  which  they  bad 
driven  their  opponents. 

Prymer.    [Primbr.] 

PrynnOy  Williajc  [b.  at  Swansvick, 
Somersetshire,  1600 ;  d,  in  London,  Ckl  24tb, 
1669].— A  Puritan  writer.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford,  1 620,  and  afterwards  studied  law.  Hii 
HUtriomattix,  an  attack  upon  the  amusements 
and  frivolities  of  the  time,  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
seditious  writing.  He  was  tried  before  the 
Star  Chamber,  1633,  and,  at  the  instigation  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  was  condemned  to  mati- 
lation,  lifelong  imprisonment,  and  thepavnient 
of  an  enormous  fine.  He  was  released  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
member,  1641,  and  took  an  important  part 
in  the  trial  of  Laud,  in  which  he  was  the 
solicitor.  He  was  violently  opposed  to  Crom- 
well, and  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Chaiks  L, 
which  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.  His  services  in  the  canae  of 
the  Restoration  were  rewarded  by  an  arooint- 
ment  as  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower, 
a  work  which  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  Prynne  also  wrote  3>irf  fr^ 
Ipaunch,  which  was  condemned  with  the  S**- 
triofiuuiix  as  libellous  and  seditious. 

PsalmistSB  FSixoers]. — One  of  ihe  in- 
ferior orders  of  clergy  in  the  early  C3iiirclu 
whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  moac    The 
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origin  of  the  order  is  to  be  placed  not  later 
than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  Psalmistse  were  admitted  to  their 
office  by  the  priest,  with  this  formula,  '*  See 
that  what  thou  singest  with  the  mouth  thou 
believest  in  thy  heart,  and  what  thou  be- 
LIETB8T  in  thy  heart  Uiou  approvest  by  thy 
works." 


-The  art  or  practice  of  sing- 


FsalmoAy.- 

ing  psalms. 

PsalniS,  Psalter.— The  Book  of  the 
Psalms.  The  use  of  the  Psalms  in  Christian 
worship  undoubtedly  dates  from  Apostolic 
times  [see  CoL  iii.  16],  and  has  been  continued 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  They  were  held 
in  very  high  esteem,  and  St.  Athanasius  calls 
them  **  the  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures." 
In  Syria  Christian  education  began  with  the 
Paalms ;  and  in  the  early  Church  generally 
they  were  so  often  repeated  that  the  poorest 
Chnstians  knew  them  by  heart,  and  used  to 
sing  them  at  their  work.  From  St.  Basil 
rA.D.  370]  we  gather  that  the  service  in  his 
day  consisted  mainly  of  psalmody  and  prayer, 
and  this  is  still  the  arrangement  in  the  daily 
offices  of  the  Oreek  Church.  During  the  first 
twelve  centuries,  candidates  for  holy  orders 
were  usually  required  to  have  the  Psalter  by 
heeurt;  Gennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
r AJ>.  494],  refused  to  ordain  any  who  did  not 
fulfil  this  condition.  Canons  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  at  the  Eighth  Council  of 
Toledo  [a.d.  653]  and  the  Council  of  Orviedo 
[JLD.  1050]. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Psalter  for  Divine 
service  have  been  numerous.  Some  Churches 
appointed  twenty  or  thirty  psalms  for  a  service, 
some  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty ;  while  others 
were  content  with  twelve.  By  the  rule  of 
8t  Columbanus,  the  number  varied  with  the 
length  of  the  night  and  the  season  of  the 
3rear,  the  whole  Psalter  being  sometimes  sung 
through  in  two  nights.  In  the  medisBval 
Church,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
present  day,  the  Psalms  were  distributed 
amongst  the  days  of  the  week,  so  that  the 
whole  Psalter  might  be  read  weekly.  The 
fiiolts  of  this  arrangement  were :  fll  that 
those  used  on  Sundays  never  varied;  [2J  that 
owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Saints' 
days,  the  arrangement  was  continually  being 
dished,  with  the  result  that  half  the  Psalms 
were  not  sung  at  alL  '*  Notwithstanding 
that  the  ancient  Fathers  have  divided  the 
Paalms  into  seven  portions,  whereof  every  one 
WBS  called  a  Noctum,  now  of  late  time  a  few 
of  them  have  been  daily  said,  and  the  rest 
utterly  omitted  "  [Prayer  Book  of  1649,  Pre- 
face].  The  gravity  of  this  objection  is  shown 
by  toe  fact,  that  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
present  only  about  fifty  psalms  are  practically 
in  use. 

To  avoid  those  difficulties,  the  English  Re- 
formers divided  the  Psalter  into  sixty  parts, 
•0  that  it  is  read  through  monthly,  and  the 


Sunday  congregation  have  the  whole  presented 
to  them  in  course  of  time. 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  singing 
the  Psalms.  The  earliest  practice  was  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  sing  each  verse ;  but 
the  custom,  derived  from  the  Jews,  of  anti- 
phonal  singing  was  early  introduced.  Pliny, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  as  singing  a  hymn  in  turns,  and 
St.  Basil  states  that  they  sang  respontiveli/. 
Sometimes  verses  were  sung  by  the  preoentor 
and  choir  alternately,  and  sometimes  the  choir 
and  congregation  were  divided  into  two  bodies 
singing  alternate  verses.  An  order  of  singers 
fPsALMisTJB]  arose  about  the  beginning  of  the 
lourth  century,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  [a.d. 
374]  and  Gregory  the  Great  [a.d.  690]  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
psalmody,  and  introduced  the  systems  of  chant- 
ingwhichbeartheirrespectivenames.  [Mrsic] 
In  our  Prayer  Book  the  Psalms  are  said  to 
be  **  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches."  This  refers  to  the  colon  in  the 
middle  of  each  verse,  corresponding  with  the 
division  of  the  chant.  The  Gloria  Patri  is 
ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  "  thus  turning  a  Jewish  Psalm  into  a 
Christian  hynm."  In  the  Breviary  the  Gloria 
was  added  to  some,  but  not  to  all ;  and  the 
American  Church  follows  this  rule  to  some 
extent  in  providing  that  the  Gloria  may  be 
said  or  sung  after  every  psalm,  and  shall  be 
said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
or  selection  of  psalms  for  the  day.  The  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  taken  froni 
Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  "  set  forth  and  used 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth."  It  was  retained  when 
the  present  Authorised  Version  was  published 
for  two  reasons :  because  the  choirs  and  people 
had  become  ^miliar  with  it  and  because  its 
language  was  smoother  and  more  adapted  for 
singing  than  the  Authorised  Version. 

The  Preface,  giving  the  "  Order  how  the 
Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read,"  states  that 
"the  Psalter  foUoweth  the  division  of  the 
Hebrews."  There  are  two  other  "  divisions  " 
besides  that  of  the  Hebrews  followed  in  our 
Prayer  Book,  yiz. : — ^the  Greek,  in  which 
Pss.  ix.  10  and  cxiv.  and  cxv.  are  joined,  and 
cxvi.  and  cxlvii.  are  each  divided  into  two ; 
and  the  Syriac,  in  which  Pss.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 
are  joined,  and  cxlvii.  divided. 

Public  Worsliip  Befpilation  Act. 

[Ecclesiastical  Courts.] 

Publicani  or  Pauliciani.— A  name 
given  to  the  Western  Cathari,  whose  religion 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Paulidani  of  the  &8t. 
The  name  was  given  them  by  the  crusaders 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A  small  band  of 
Publicani  arrived  in  Elngland  about  the  year 
1160,  under  the  leaderslup  of  one  Gerard,  an 
enthusiast  who  seems  to  have  had  some  edu- 
cation, though  his  followers  were  entirely 
ignorant,  and  obeyed  him  blindly.    In  order 
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to  put  a  atop  to  the  spread  of  their  heresy, 
the  King  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before 
a  Council  of  Bishops  at  Oxford.  On  exami- 
nation they  professed  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  in  all  points  connected 
with  the  attrioutes  of  Ghod,  but  rejected  the 
Sacraments  and  marriage.  They  were  oon- 
denmed  to  be  branded  as  heretics,  and  whipped 
out  of  the  town,  and  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  shelter  or  feed  them,  so  that  they  soon 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Pulpit. — An  elevated  place  in  a  church, 
from  wnich  the  sermon  is  preached.  For- 
merly the  sermon  was  preached  from  the  altar 
steps,  while  the  pulpit  was  used  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospel. 

PruLshon,  William  Morlet,  a  famous 
Wesleyan  minister,  was  bom  at  Doncaster  in 
1824.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  lumber 
trade,  but  began  preaching,  and  having  passed 
through  the  Wesleyan  CoUeg^  at  Richmond, 
went  to  Harden,  Kent,  in  1845.  While  here 
the  fame  of  his  preaching  spread,  and  he 
was  ordained.  In  1868  he  went  to  America ; 
but  returned  to  England  in  1873,  and  became  a 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1881.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  *'  Legal  Hundred  " 
in  1859,  and  an  LL.D.  in  1873.  Among  his 
works  are :  Sehct  Leeturet  and  SermorUj  Life 
Tkoughtt,  Sabbath  Chifnea,  The  Fiodigal  Son, 
and  Sermons. 

Purohas  Judgment.— This  was  one 

of  the  several  cases  which  have  come  before 
the  legal  courts  of  late  years  concerning  the 
<* ornaments"  of  the  minister.  The  Rev. 
John  Purchas,  a  clergyman  of  Brighton,  was 
prosecuted  for  wearing  the  chasuble  and  a 
biretta.  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  as  Dean  of  Arches, 
ruled  that  these  were  lawful ;  but  the  Privy 
Council  set  aside  his  judgment  as  regards  the 
chasuble,  and  ruled  that  the  biretta,  which 
Mr.  Purchas  carried  in  his  hand  in  the  manner 
of  a  college  cap,  was  not  unlawful.  They 
also  ruled  against  the  mixed  chalice  and  wafer 
bread,  and  the  Eastward  position.  This 
judgment  was  delivered  before  the  passing  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  the  pro- 
secution being  instituted  under  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act.  It  was  delivered  in  Feb., 
1871.  An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
have  the  question  reopened  on  the  g^und 
that  Mr.  Purchas  had  not  appeared  before  the 
court,  but  the  application  for  rehearing  was 
refused.  4,700  clergy,  however,  signed  a 
**  remonstrance  "  against  some  portions  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  whole  question  was  after- 
wards reopened  on  a  fresh  suit.  [Folkbstone 
Judgment.] 

Purgation,  Canonical.    [Oaths.] 

Purgatory. — A  place  to  which  the  souls  of 
the  faitnful  are  supposed  to  go  after  death,  to 
expiate  sins  committed  during  their  lifetime, 
and  not  repented  of,  which  yet  do  not  merit 


eternal  punishment.  In  the  Ooumdli  of  Flo- 
rence and  Trent  the  Roman  doctrine  on  the 
subject  is  given  thus : — "  That  there  is  a  Pur- 
gatory, and  that  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  aiid, 
above  all,  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  ths 
altar."  To  prove  l^s,  it  is  said  thai  all  as, 
being  offence  against  God,  deserves  pmiish- 
ment  from  Him,  and  will  be  punished  by 
Him  hereafter;  that  small  sins  do  notdeserre 
eternal  punishinent ;  that  no  one  dies  abso- 
lutely pure  in  God's  eyes,  or  free  froni  tiw 
debt  due  to  His  justice,  and  that  all  miat 
therefore  suffer  according  to  the  rale  of  jnstice 
by  which  He  treats  every  soul  according  to 
its  works  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  fcnmd 
in  death.  To  prove  the  doctrine,  a  text  from 
Maccabees  is  quoted,  and  one  or  two  from  the 
New  Testament.  In  opposition,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  books  of  Maccabees  have  no  evidence 
of  inspiration ;  that  the  texts  quoted  from  the 
New  Testament  have  no  reference  to  this  doe- 
trine,  whereas  numerous  texts  from  Scripture 
g^ve  evidence  against  it ;  and  it  is  derog^toiy 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction.  U 
Christ  indeed  redeemed  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  the  idea  of  meritorious  sufEering 
detracts  from  the  perfection  of  His  work,  and 
places  merit  in  thie  creature.  Article  XXU. 
of  the  Anglican  Church  sa^s  that  the  doctrine 
is  a  "  fond  thing  vainly  invented,  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  Ghod." 

Pnrifioation  of  the  Biassed  Virgin 
JCarr,  or  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Teniple,  This  double  event  is  commemoiated 
on  Feb.  2nd,  forty  days  after  Christmas. 
[See  Lev.  xii.  3-4.]  The  festival  was  estab- 
Qshed  not  later  than  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  originally  called  the  Hypapante,  or  Jfett- 
ing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.  with  Simeon 
in  the  Temple ;  but  in  the  mediaeval  Church 
the  great  reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
led  to  the  substitution  of  the  title  of  ttie  '*  Puri- 
fication." Our  Prajer  Book  combines  the 
two  titles.  The  festival  was  substituted  for 
the  iPagan  Luperealia^  whidi  was  celebnted 
with  processions  of  torchbearers,  and  it  was 
observed  in  like  manner  with  the  use  of  waxen 
lights;  hence  its  name  of  Candlemas,  and 
hence  also  the  custom  of  women  bearing  lights 
at  their  churching. 

Puritans. — This  name  was  used  in  the 
primitive  Church  for  the  Novatians,  because 
they  would  never  admit  to  communi(m  any 
one  who  from  dread  of  death  had  i^MMtatised 
from  the  faith.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  given  in  derision  by  their  adversaries  to 
thfe  Nonconformists  and  Presbyterians.  Hefe 
as  an  English  body  first  arose  from  those  who 
had  fled  to  Germany  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  who  returned  to  £2iiglan<i 
with  new  ideas  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  refused  to  agree  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  which  the  Queen  had  published 
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on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  favourable 
to    Popery.      Unfortunately   the    way  that 
they  were  mlt  did  not  tend  to  peace  whilst 
peace  was  still  within  reach.    They  urged  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament ;  Archbishop  Whitgift 
met  Uiem,  not  by  defending  the  Episcopal  form 
and  maintaining  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  primitive  Christianity,  but  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  form  of  Church  go  venunent  was 
a  thing  indifferent,  and  therefore  the  nation 
might   choose  whichever    it    thought   most 
advisable.    Such  an   argument  was  hardly 
one  to  offer  to  deeply  religions  men,  as  cer- 
tainly some  of  them  were,  and  when  they 
resisted  it  they  were  sent  to  prison.     But, 
moreover,  the  old-fashioned  clergy  who  had 
sung  Mass  in  the  days  of  Mary,  and  now  con- 
formed to  the  Prayer  Book,  were  unhappy  and 
listless    under   the    change.     The    younger 
spirits  had  no  lingering  regrets  for  the* past, 
and  inclined  to  Puritanism.    Their  zeal  was 
on  this  side,  though  towards  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  there  was  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
**  comely  forms  and  decent  order,"  which  the 
Puritans  in  their  hatred  of  meduevalism  had 
somewhat  set  at  neurit.    They  strove  hard 
for  ascendancy  in  Parliament,  preparing  the 
Book  of  Discipline  [q.v.]  for  acceptance,  and 
urging  the  abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     But  public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
Queen's  Minister  went   against  them,   and 
Hooker's  Eeclenagtieal  PoliUf  marks  the  final 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
them.    Their  anger  manifested  itself  in  the 
scurrility   of  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts, 
which  called  Church  ordinances  "froth  and 
filtii^"  dechured  that  the  books  ought  **  to  be 
sacrificed  in  fire  to  the  Lord  at  Smithfleld," 
demanded  the  destruction  of  the  cathedrals 
with  their  **  piping  organs,  trow  ling  of  psalms, 
and  squeaking  choristers,"  called  the  bishops 
"bastardly  governors,"    *' cozening  knaves, 
who  lie  like  dogs."    It  seems  difficult  now  to 
believe  that  such  expressions  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  religions  men,  and  it  is  needful 
to  remember  the  very  different  character  of 
the  time,  and  that  the  reputed  author  of  the 
tracts  (they  are  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Henry  Barrow)  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
life.    On  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  the 
Puritans  presented  the  Millena&t  Pbtition 
[q.v.],  demandingarevision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
A  oonfer^ice  was  called  to  discuss  the  matter 
[Hampton  Couet  Confekence],  and  the  Puri- 
tans were  defeated  and  treated  uncourteously 
and  harshly.    About  1620  some  of  them  began 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  founded  a  colony 
in  New  England  and  Massachusetts.     It  is 
said  tiuit  during  twelve  years  the  emigrants 
amounted  to  21,000  persons.     The  tynmnical 
condnct  of  Charles  I.,  both  in  the  Church  and 
government,  resulted  in  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
the  overthrow  for  the  time  being  of  Church 
and  Throne.     In  September,  1642,  an  Act  was 
published  abolishing  prelacy  in  England,  and 
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commanding  all  to  take  the  covenant.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  clergymen  who  were 
rejected  for  refusing  amounted  to  7,000,  and 
that  more  were  turned  out  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  three  years  than  were  deprived  by 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  Queen  Mary's  time. 
After  the  Restoration  the  name  *'  Puritans  " 
was  dropped,  and  that  of  Nonconformists 
[q.v.]  adopted. 

Pnsey,  Edward  Bouvemb.D.D. — A  great 
Hebrew  scholar  and  leader  of  a  school  of 
thought  in  the  English  Church  [6.  at  Pusey, 
near  Oxford,  1800;  d.  at  Ascot  Priory, 
Oxford,  Sept.  16th,  1882].  In  1822  he  took  a 
first-class  in  classics  at  Christchurch,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  New- 
man, Keble,  and  Whately.  He  travelled  in 
Germany  during  1826  and  1827,  and  studied 
German  theology — a  region  hitherto  almost 
unexplored — under  Dr.  Tholuck;  and  the 
result  was  the  publication,  on  his  return,  of  a 
book  in  favour  of  Gterman  rationalism.  The 
ability  of  the  work  was  soon  recognised,  and 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicoll,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  in  1828,  Pusey  was  appointed  to 
the  chair,  which  carried  with  it  a  canonry  of 
Christchurch.  From  this  time  he  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  meetings  of  clergy  for  theo- 
logical discussions  at  his  house.  Already  the 
movement  for  Church  reform  had  beg^n,  and 
Pusey,  after  a  long  hesitation,  joined  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party,  and  began  writing  Rome 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Timet,  The  first  which 
he  wrote  was  Thoughts  on  the  Benejlte  of  the 
System  of  Fasting  enjoined  by  our  Church,  and 
soon  after  followed  Scriptural  Views  on  Boly 
Baptism.  The  power  with  which  he  wrote 
placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  fellow- workers,  and  on  New- 
man's secession  to  the  Roman  Church  Pusey 
took,  by  common  consent,  the  leadership  of 
the  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
party  was  already  known  as  "  Puseyites,"  the 
reason  being  that,  though  Newman  was  the 
real  leader,  he  was  comparatively  unknown 
except  in  Oxford,  whereas  Pusey  held  a  greater 
position.  Newman  was  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
ms  college,  but  Pusey  was  Hebrew  Professor 
and  Cathedral  Canon.  In  1843  he  preached 
a  sermon  called  The  Holy  Eueharist  a  Comfort 
to  the  Fenitenty  for  which  he  was  suppended 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor  from  preaching  at 
Oxford  for  two  years.  The  sentence  defeated 
its  own  end,  for  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
martjrr,  and  his  books  gained  a  wider  circula- 
tion than  before.  His  teaching  has  exerted 
more  influence  on  the  Church  of  England  than 
any  other  of  the  present  century,  and  gave  a 
new  life  and  energy  to  religion,  in  its  corporate 
or  Church  capacity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
individual  direction  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement  a  hundred  years  before. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  two  trea- 
tises on  The  Doetrim  of  the  Real  Fresenee  in  the 
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Euchanstj  aud  Biblical  exposit.ona.  His  quarto 
▼olume  on  the  Minor  Prophet*  is  the  best  work 
on  this  port  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  ever 
been  published  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
book,  whether  produced  at  home  or  on  the 
Continent,  which  displays  the  minute  scholar- 
ship  and  research  of  his  work  on  The  Frophet 
Daniel.  This  work  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary,  but  a  series  of  disquisitions  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  book  is  not  the  late 
production  which  the  leading  modem  scholars 
of  Germany,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley,  have 
pronounced  it,  but  that  it  was  really  written 
in  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Dr.  Pusey  also  published  works  on  the  Boyal 
Supremacy,  and  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister.  Dr.  iNewman  in  his  Apologia 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  though  they  had 
worked  together  so  harmoniously,  Pusey  was 
**  never  near  the  Catholic  Church."  In  1865 
Pusey  published  his  Mrenieon,  intended,  while 
justifying  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  show  that  re-union  with  the 
Church  of  Home  by  mutual  explanations  was 
within  hope.  One  remarkable  result  came 
from  this.  Pusey  had  attacked  verv  severely 
the  eultue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Koman 
Church,  and  had  quoted  some  passages  from 
popular  books  of  devotion,  to  Protestant  ears 
at  least  most  painful  and  offensive.  Newman 
wrote  a  reply  in  which,  after  saying  that 
Pusey  had  *'  discharged  his  olive-branch  from 
a  catapult,'*  he  deduced  that  the  prayers  and 
devotions  quoted  by  Pusey  were  so  shocking 
and  repulsive  to  him  that  they  were  like  a 
nightmare,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
use  them.  One  might  say  that  here  already 
was  a  concession  mAde,  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  popular  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
needed  correction.  Another  work  of  Pusey 
was  occasioned  by  Archdeacon  Farrar's  work 
entitled  Mercy  and  Judgment.  Pusey  replied 
to  it  in  a  volume  What  is  of  Faith  Concerning 
JStemal  Punishment?  In  conjunction  with 
Keble  and  Charles  Marriott,  Pusey  began 
editing  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  qf  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology.  No  biographioal  notice  of 
this  remarkable  man  would  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  the  revival  of  the  Confes- 
sional in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
was  largely  owing  to  him.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  many  confessions,  and  act- 
ing as  spiritual  director,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  in  support  of  the  practice.  Of 
his  deep  personal  holiness  and  fervent  piety 
there  was  no  question,  and  there  is  no  name 
of  this  century  which  has  been  more  generally 
revered  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Pyrrho.  the  founder  of  a  school  of  scep- 
ticism, was  bom  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  mainspring  of  his  teaching  was 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  exact  criterion 
for  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  things ; 
-and  therefore  he  suspended  his  judgment  and 


declined  pronouncing  upon  the  nature  axtd 
quality  of  anything.  Eusebius  quotes  km- 
totle  as  saying  of  these  philosophers,  '*Tbevfall 
foul  of  their  own  principles ;  and  by  UJ&ig 
other  people  stand  clear  of  all  opinicHi  are 
not  aware  that  they  recommend  and  diwndt 
at  the  same  time ;  for  they  pronounce  in  some 
measure  upon  things,  when  they  say  notimg 
is  to  be  affirmed  about  them." 

Pytliagonui. —A  Greek  philosopher,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Samos  probably  about  tlie 
year  570  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  the  philosopher  Anaximander,  who 
taught  him  geometry.  The  high  imaginttioo 
and  earnest  spirit  of  the  youth  took  ^  as  the 
possibilities  of  exploration  seemed  to  open 
before  him.  The  science  spoke  of  limitation, 
of  distinctness,  and  denniteness,  bat  all 
around  it  he  became  conscious  that  there  wen 
mysteries  and  sublimities  which  it  hinted  at 
but  did  not  reveaL  Beyond  the  finite  was  the 
infinite,  among  all  the  numbers  somewhere 
existed  Unity.  With  the  desire  for  further 
knowledge  he  set  forth  to  travel,  but  althoogfa 
there  are  many  traditions  and  stories  of  hhn 
they  are  but  little  to  be  trusted.  Erexy- 
where,  however,  the  ihmm^  mystery  seemed 
to  be  present  with  him;  all  society,  aU 
government  became  connected  with  it  in  kit 
mind ;  he  observed  the  periodical  occurrences 
in  Nature,  all  the  religious  regulations  and 
observances  of  different  races,  and  so  he 
reasoned  on  the  Unit,  on  the  Triad,  on  the 
Square,  until  numbers  seemed  to  him  living 
things.  The  vital  principle  of  the  World  he 
held  to  be  breathing ^  consequently  he  xtosoned 
that  the  First  Cause,  the  Unit,  is  '*  7^  /«- 
fmite  Breathy  or  Spirit,^^  which  divides  itself 
into  a  countless  multiplicity  of  nambers  and 
things.  The  world  he  conceived  to  conast  of 
five  elements — Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth,  Ether. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Universe  was  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Life,  and  all  moved  in  harmony,  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

Turning  from  the  Universe  to  Man,  Pytha- 
goras recognised  that  there  is  more  than  the 
physical  frame.  For  he  could  carry  himself 
back  to  the  age  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  and 
could  project  Imnself  into  the  age  to  oome.  All 
limits  of  space  and  time  were  therefore  tian- 
Bcended.  And  he  came  to  the  condusion  thnt 
the  soul,  which  can  thus  look  before  and 
after,  and  can  also  shrink  and  shrivel  itself 
into  incapacity  of  contemplating  aught  but 
the  present,  must  be  capable  of  infinite  ex- 
altation and  infinite  degeneracy.  Probably 
Pythagoras  did  not  originate  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls;  he  may  have 
learned  it  in  his  Egyptian  ^vels  or  frcnn 
initiation  into  the  sacred  myst4>rie6.  But  it 
harmonised  with  his  thoughts  and  reason- 
ings, and  he  adopted  it.  Soul,  he  taught, 
might  descend  into  beasts  or  rise  to  Divine 
life ;  there  is  a  law  accurately  determining 
their  elevation  or  descent.    Consequently  the 
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whole  scheme  was  a  direct  system  of  moral 
philosophy.  It  was  reg^ularly  established  in  a 
society  which  was  set  up  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  there  exercised  a  very  great  influence. 
It  wrought  legislative  and  moral  reforms, 
oigagod.  in  political  intrigues,  and  was 
ib^i]^  put  down  as  a  dangerous  religious 
confederacy,  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  regular  gOTemment. 

Pwx. — The  vessel  in  which  the  consecrated 
bread  is  placed  in  Roman  churches.  A  lamp  is 
kept  burning  before  it  whenever  the  Host  is 
there. 
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Qaadraffesillia.— The  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  so  c^ed  because  it  is  forty  days  before 
Easter.  The  name  does  not,  however,  occur 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent 
fallen  into  disuse. 

QuadtatllSy  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
was  Bishop  of  Athens  in  the  second  century. 
At  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  he  wrote  a 
very  eloquent  Apology  for  the  Christian  Eeli- 
jfioHf  whidi  he  presented  personally  in  126. 
This  work  was  m  existence  till  the  seventh 
century,  when  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages 
which  had  been  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  have 
thus  been  preserved.  Two  other  men  of  the 
same  name  are  mentioned  by  different  writers 
as  having  lived  in  the  same  century,  but  later 
historians  agree  in  identifying  them  all  with 
the  Bishop  of  Athens. 

Qvaikeni.     [Friends.] 

QnarleSy  Francis,  prose  writer  and  poet, 
was  horn  at  Bomford,  Essex,  in  1592.  His 
iunily  possessed  estates  in  that  county,  and 
his  ^ther  held  an  honourable  position  under 
Qoeen  Elizabeth.  Francis  Quarles  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  After  studying  the  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  some  years,  he  set  his  mind 
iipoD  serious  private  study  and  devotional 
mding,  to  the  exclusion  oi  all  ambition  for 
Court  preferment  which  he  mi^ht  easily  have 
had.  In  the  Memoir  by  his  wife  we  find  that 
Qoarles  shared  in  the  almost  universal  admira- 
tion and  love  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  herself  a  poetess,  and  that  he  served 
her  as  "  cup-bearer "  until  the  ruin  of  the 
£lsctor  Palatine's  afiEairs  caused  him  to  go  over 
to  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  the  intimacy 
now  began,  1621,  between  Quarleeand  Ussher, 
tban  Bishop  of  Meath.  We  find  his  son,  John 
Qoarles,  asserting  in  one  of  his  poems  that  he 
owed  his  education  to  this  PreUte.  The 
"cauty  of  the  writings  of  Quarles  is  marred  by 
the  eccentricity  which  pervades  it,  but  his  style 
u  rigorous,  and  a  high  religious  tone  is  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  his  worte.  Emblems  Divine 
^  Moral,  JHvine  Foeme,  and  Divine  Fancies 


are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  admired 
of  his  works.  The  Elegies,  written  in  memory 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Allmer,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  pathos 
of  their  own.  in  1631  he  lost  his  friend 
Drayton,  and  he  wrote  the  epitaph  on  the 
monument  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Hieroglyphics  resemble  the  Emblems,  but 
are  very  eccentric  in  measure,  yet  are  pecu- 
liarly impressive.  Some  boitutiful  lines 
were  written  by  Quarles  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  to  whom  he  was  secre- 
tarj-  for  some  time,  and  who  wrote  of 
Quarles  to  a  friend  as  *'a  poet  held  in 
considerable  esteem  for  his  sacred  compo- 
sitions." The  home  life  of  Francis  Quanes 
showed  consistent  piety.  His  wife  writes, 
**that  he  was  courteous  and  affable  to  all, 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  all  his  actions." 
He  was  an  ardent  student,  rising  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  that  purpose.  He 
possessed,  too,  a  great  charm  in  conversation. 
His  &ital  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  sorrow  when  a  petition  was  presented 
by  eight  men,  imputing  to  him  serious 
errors  in  his  religious  belief.  He  died  in 
September,  1644,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
L€K>nard's,  in  Foster  Lane.  His  widow 
writes  in  the  Memoir  that  **  the  blessed  end  of 
her  dear  husband  was  in  every  way  answerable 
to  his  godly  life."  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Quarles  had  written  Enchiridion  at  Athens 
or  Rome,  he  would  have  been  classed  among 
the  wise  men  of  his  country. 

QuartodeciiiiaiUl. — On  what  day  the 
festival  of  the  Resurrection  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated was  a  question  which  caused  much 
anxious  thought  and  bitter  dispute  in  the 
primitive  Church.  Some  aimed  at  observ- 
ing the  actual  anniverscuy  by  keeping  it  on 
the  same  date  in  each  year.  Others,  g^ding 
themselves  by  the  Jewish  reckoning  for  the 
Passover,  chose  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
moon  in  the  new  year,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  that  might  happen  to  be ;  others  again 
deferred  the  commemoration  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon.  For  both 
of  the  two  latter  customs  Apostolical  authority 
was  pleaded:  the  former  was  said  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  St.  Philip  and  St.  John, 
and  was  generally  obs^^ed  by  the  Churches 
of  the  East,  while  for  the  commemoration  on 
the  Lord^s  Day  appeal  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Western 
Church  adopted  the  custom.  One  pleasing 
incident  in  the  controversy  .was  the  .visit  of 
the  saintly  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  to 
Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  vexed  point.  Unable  to  agree,  each 
thinking  himself  supported  by  the  practice  of 
Apostles,  they  agreed  to  differ,  and  Polycarp 
was  invited  by  Anicetus  to  be  celebrant  at  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  they  parted  in  peace 
resp!ecting  each  other's  convictions.  This  was 
in  A.D.  1 58.    Shortly  after  the  Quartodedman 
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rule  (so-called  because  relating  to  the  four- 
teenth day)  became  associated  with  Judaistic 
opinions  and  practices,  and,  in  consequence, 
called  forth  the  reprobation  of  Pope  Victor, 
A.D.  180.  Henceforward  the  dilute  was 
carried  on  with  intense  bitterness,  and  after 
the  Council  of  Nicaoa  had  decreed  in  favour 
of  the  commemoration  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  Quartodecimans  were  regarded  as  heretics 
and  schismatics. 

Qnean  Anne's  Bonn-ty.  —  A  full 
account  of  this  fund  will  be  found  under 
Annates,  but  we  may  add  here  a  few  more 
details  derived  from  recent  returns.  The 
Royal  Bounty  was  ratified  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1704,  but  for  the  first  few  years  the  Corpor- 
ation was  imable  to  devote  any  substantial 
sum  out  of  the  £13,000,  which  was  the  average 
amount  of  their  gross  income,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  trust.  An  Act  passed  in  the  year  1708 
>%'hich  discharge  all  livings  not  exceeding 
the  yearly  \'alue  of  £60  from  the  payments  of 
Tenths,  still  further  reduced  the  revenue 
to  about  £10,000;  and  it  was  not  till  1713 
that  any  scheme  of  augmentation  was  entered 
upon.  In  that  year  two  lists  were  prepared, 
in  the  first  of  which  all  living  under  £10  per 
annum  were  scheduled,  and  in  the  second  all 
imder  £35  per  annum.  In  1788  the  trustees 
were  further  empowered  under  the  Sign 
Manual  to  give  £200  to  cures  not  exceeding 
£50,  and  this  maximum  value  of  benefices  to 
be  similarly  augmented  was  in  1804  increased 
to  £60,  and  in  1834  to  £200  a  year.  The 
system  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  bene- 
factions now  beoEune  general,  and  it  was 
reported  in  L868  that  the  total  amounts  of  such 
free  grants  between  1836  and  1868  was  only 
£10,600,  while  the  total  yearly  appropriations 
averaged  £11,600.  The  total  value  of  the 
trusts  vested  in  the  Corporation  on  Dec.  3l8t, 
1881,  was  £4,171,470  14s.  lid.,  which  is  the 
gross  sum  of  tho  appropriations  made  by  the 
board  since  its  institution,  and  of  the  private 
and  other  benefactions  vested  in  the  governors 
as  trustees  of  the  clergy.  The  Royal  Bounty 
Fund  in  1881  amounted  to  £48,591,  of  which 
£27,800  was  appropriated  in  grants  to  meet 
bienefiictions. 

Quesnel,  Pasquibr  [b,  1634,  d,  1719],  was 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  ordained  priest  in 
1659,  and  in  1662  appointed  Dijnsctor  of 
the  Seminary  of  the  Oratory.  Soon  after,  he 
began  to  publish  his  celebrated  work  Riflexiont 
Morales^  written  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  under  his  charge.  These  found 
many  readers,  and  were  recommended  by 
many  bishops.  But  it  was  found  that  his 
work  contained  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
Jansen  [Jansenism],  and  having  refused 
to  sig^  the  formula  against  these  opinions  in 
1675  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Here  he  continued  his  RSjhxioMy 
which  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1693-4. 
De  Noailles,  as  Bishop  of  Ch&lons,  in  1695 


strongly  recommended  Queanel's  writiugt  to 
his  diocese  ;  but  scarcely  a  year  later,  vhoi 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  becarae 
their  opponent  and  condemner.  Queoid  vts 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  Philb 
v.,  but  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  HoUaad, 
and  died  at  Amsterdam  at  a  great  age.  Hit 
book  was  condemned  by  the  celebrated  Ball 
UnigenUm.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  ofAmwii. 
Tradition*  of  the  Rofnish  Church,  The  IHst^ 
line  of  the  Churchy  and  some  dogmatical  esays. 

Qnietists. — A  school  of  mystics  wbidi 
sprang  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Quietists  stated  that  they  resigned  themselvet 
absolutely  to  God's  will,  that  in  so  doing 
they  renounced  self  entirely,  and  were  with- 
out thought,  hope,  or  wish ;  in  fact,  in  a  state 
of  mental  inactivity.  The  doctrines  of  Quiet- 
ism were  first  given  to  the  world  iu  a  book 
called  The  Spiritual  Guide,  written  by  Mounos 
[q.v.],  which  was  published  in  Spain  in  1675, 
and  was  translated  into  sevend  langoaget. 
It  represented  to  a  great  extent  in  Spain  the 
teaching  of  the  Jansenists  in  France,  and  one 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  its  theories  was 
Mdmb.  Guton  jfq.v.],  a  Jansenist,  who  was 
defended  by  Fenelon.  They  taught  that 
the  worship  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  private  devotion  for  help  and 
comfort  to  the  soul,  and  the  tendency  all 
through  is  to  promote  thought  of  self  rather 
than  thought  of  God.  The  same  notionB 
have  been  held  by  various  sects  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  will  be  found  under  the 
following  heads : — Euciutbs,  Bbohakos,  and 
Hbstchasts. 

Qnitfnon  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish  eazi 
who,  while  still  very  young,  became  a  member 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  of  monks.  He  wu 
made  a  General  of  the  Order  in  1522,  and  to 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Chaiks 
v.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  Council  of  Con- 
science. At  the  time  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  Clement  VII., 
Quignon  was  employed  to  negotiate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  manner  in  which  be 
settled  the  businees  pleased  the  P<^  so  mndi 
that  he  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat  as  a  rsward. 
He  is  however  chiefly  famous  for  the  Breviary 
which  he  compiled,  in  which  his  main  idea 
was  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  serrioea,  and  in 
this  respect  the  compilers  of  our  Prayer  Book 
followed  his  example.  He  denied  and  oqd- 
demned  certain  superstitions  and  narcmtives 
which  had  crept  into  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  ahhoofrii 
recommended  by  two  Popes,  his  Breviary  was 
never  in  favour,  and  had  very  small  cuncnla- 
tion.     Copies  of  it  are,  therefore,  now  scarce. 

QninqnagfMrinia.— The  Sunday  befm 
Ash  Wednescmy.  It  was  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  fifty  days  before  Easier.  The 
two  Sundays  preceding  Quinquagesima  aia 
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named  Sezagesima  and  Septoagesima,  because 
they  were  considered  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
sixty  and  seventy  days  before  Easter  re- 
spectively. That  the  custom  of  so  naming 
them  is  ancient  we  know,  for  we  find  them 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the 
Great ;  but  the  practice  of  keeping  them,  as 
a  preparation  for  Lent,  has  always  been 
coined  to  the  Western  Church. 

Q;iii]itiliaiUi> — A  sect  which  was  founded 
by  Quintilia,  a  so-called  prophetess,  in  Phrygia 
in  189.  The  peculiarity  of  its  ritual  was  that 
women  were  admitted  into  priests'  orders  and 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  services. 
Women  were  regarded  with  extreme  venera- 
tion, and  Eve  was  particularly  honoured, 
because  she  had  first  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  and 
the  daughters  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  also  regarded 
as  prophetesses.  At  first  their  teaching  was 
treated  with  utter  contempt,  but  later  on  it 
appears  to  have  spread  considerably,  until  it 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in 
320.  Tertnllian  wrote  a  book  against  this 
heresy,  and  accused  the  sect  of  opposing 
Baptunn. 


Sabamuiy  Mauuvs  Maonentitts  [b.  at 
Mainz  about  776,  d.  there  Feb.  4th,  856]. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Monastery  of  Fulda, 
then  studied  under  Alcuin  at  Tours,  and  re- 
turned to  the  school  at  Fulda,  of  which  he 
WB8  made  Abbot  in  822.  In  the  disputes 
which  arose  between  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
and  his  children,  Rabanus  acted  the  part  of 
peace-maker,  and  his  wisdom  and  precaution 
gained  him  the  goodwill  of  both  parties.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  a  treatise  urg^g  the  duty 
of  children  to  their  parents,  and  of  subjects 
to  their  sovereign.  In  842  he  resigned  his 
post  at  Fulda,  and  retired  to  a  churdi  which 
he  had  built  at  Petersberg;  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  religious  contemplation  and  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  in  847  he  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  thus  drawn 
from  his  retirement.  He  was  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, and  the  diocese  flourished  during 
his  archiepiscopate ;  but  his  chief  fame  rests 
on  his  literary  works.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Old  Testament  and  on  some  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  numbers  of  hymns 
and  other  books  of  devotion,  and  treatises 
relating  to  the  book  on  Transubstantiation  by 
Paschasius  Kadbertus. 

Aabaat,  Paul,  a  French  preacher  who 
did  much  to  encourage  the  Protestants  during 
the  times  of  persecution,  was  bom  at  BMa- 
rieux,  in  January,  1718.  He  studied  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  in  1744  became  Pastor  of  Nimes. 
In  1746  decrees  were  published  forbidding 
the   assembling    of    congregations,    and    as 


Rabaut  continued  to  preach,  a  price  was  put 
upon  his  head,  but  he  always  managed  to 
escape.  In  1755  he  presented  a  petition, 
begging  for  the  release  of  those  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their 
faith,  recognition  of  the  baptism  and  marriage 
of  Protestants,  etc. ;  but  the  only  answer  was 
further  persecution,  and  Rabaut  wrote  a  pas- 
toral letter  advising  his  people  to  emigrate 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Government  How- 
ever, in  1774  a  reaction  was  caused  in  their 
favour  by  the  repeated  cruelties  of  the 
Romanists,  and  thirteen  years  later  the  Edict 
of  Toleration  was  passed.  Rabaut  died  at 
Nimes  in  1794. 

Rabbiltism. — A  form  of  Judaism  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  dispersion 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  to  the  fifth  century  a.d.  and  the 
second  from  the  fifth  century  a.d.  to  its  dis- 
appearance. It  was  caused  by  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  life 
of  the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  brought  about  a  union  between  school 
and  government.  The  Hebrew  was  rendered 
into  Chaldee,  and  was  added  to  by  explana- 
tions, illustrations,  etc.,  and  a  tradition  was 
formed  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  equal  importance  with  the  written  Law. 
Later  on,  the  Mishna  was  edited  by  Hillel  and 
Jehuda ;  by  it  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  had 
formerly  been  treated  under  613  heads,  Was 
now  reduced  to  six.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century  a  rivalry  grew  up 
between  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  schools. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  re-arranged  by 
Rabbi  Ashe,  the  head  of  the  Rabbinical  schools : 
the  Rabbinical  schools  throughout  Persia  were 
closed. 

The  second  epoch  of  Rabbinism  is  less  in- 
teresting than  the  first.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  brought  to  Europe  and  translated 
into  Arabic.  Mamionides  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  liberal  form  of  Rabbinism  which 
had  grown  up  in  Spain  and  the  orthodox 
form  which  had  appeared  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
and  it  flourished  till  the  thirteenth  centur}', 
when  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  partly 
destroyed  it.  However,  the  Cabl^  was  studied 
till  the  last  century,  when  Mosen  Mendelssohn 
rose  against  it.  At  the  present  time  Rabbinism 
is  superseded  by  Rationalism. 

Radberty  Pascasb.     [Paschasius  Rad- 

BBRTUS.] 

SaikeSy  Robebt,  Founder  of  Sunday- 
schools,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His 
father  was  a  printer  and  editor  of  the  Gio\t^ 
eeater  Journal^  who,  after  giving  his  son  a 
liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  the  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  began  visiting  the  prisons,  and,  finding  the 
bad  condition  in  whidi  they  were,  drew  at- 
tention to  it  in  his  paper,  and  brought  about 
a  g^reat  reformation  in  the  county  bridewell. 
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la  1781,  being  struck  by  seeing  the  ragged 
groups  of  children  pla3ring  in  the  streets,  he 
determined  to  try  and  improve  their  condition; 
so,  finding  four*  decent,  well-disposed  women 
who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read,  he 
hired  them  to  instruct  as  many  children  as 
he  could  assemble  together  on  Sunday  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  catechism.  For 
this  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  shilling  each  a 
day.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  OentUman's 
Mmgazine  for  1784  [p.  410),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  wonderful  success  of  his  plan, 
saying  that  the  place  was  quite  a  heaven  on 
Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
system  soon  spread  all  over  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  [Sunday  Schools.]  Baikos 
died  suddenly  at  Gloucester,  on  April  5th, 
1811. 

Baloijfhy  Alexakdbr,  an  Independent 
minister,  the  author  of  many  theological 
works,  was  bom  at  Kirkcudbright  in  1817, 
carried  on  business  for  a  short  time  in  Liver- 
pool, and  went  to  Blackburn  College,  and  in 
1844  became  pastor  of  a  chapel  at  Greenock, 
whence  he  moved  successively  to  Botherham 
[1850],  Glasgow  [1856],  and  London  [1869]. 
He  died  in  London  in  1880. 

His  chief  works  are,  Quiet  RMting-Plaeet^ 
Tht  Story  of  Jonah  the  Prophet,  The  Little 
Sanctuary,  tmd  other  Meditation;  Thoughts  for 
the  Weary  and  the  Sorrowful,  etc. 

Balph  de  Dioeto,  old  English  historian, 
bom  in  the  twelfth  centiuy,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  He  was  greatly  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
English  historians  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  claimed 
and  set  forth  from  records  and  history.  His 
history  begins  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  reaches  to  the  death  of  King  John.  It 
has  been  reprinted  among  the  works  of  the 
old  English  nistorians. 

Bammohim  Boj.  a  Hindoo  reformer, 
was  bom  in  Burdwan,  Bengal,  in  1772.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Brahman  faith,  but  early 
renounced  polytheism,  and  formed  in  Calcutta 
the  Brahmoo  Somaj,  or  *'  Church  of  God*' 
[q.v.  ].  In  1830  he  came  to  London  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  to  demand 
an  increase  of  stipend,  which  was  granted. 
He  died  at  Stapleton  Park,  near  Bristol,  Sept- 
ember 27th,  1833.  He  translated  the  Fo- 
danta^  or  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds  ;  published 
selecldons  from  the  New  Testament  under  the 
title,  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace 
and  Happittess ;  and  wrote  Apology  for  the 
Pursuit  of  Final  Beatitude.  While  in  England 
he  worshipped  with  the  Unitarians,  as,  though 
he  admired  the  precepts  of  Christ,  he  did  not 
believe  in  His  Divinity. 

Banuibiiry,  Bishopric  of.    [See  Sher- 

BOI»HB.] 


Banoe.    [Trappe,  La.] 

Baake,  Leopold  von  [b,  Dec  2l8i,  1796, 
d.  May,  18861. — A  famous  historian,  fleww 
not  of  the  nobility  by  birth,  the  title  von  Ijeing 
g^nted  him  in  1866  by  the  Emperor  [then 
King]  of  Prussia.  He  had  four  brothers, 
all  of  whom  have  made  names  for  themadTetin 
one  way  or  other.  Leopold  was  educated  at 
Leipzig,  and  while  there  showed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  historical  criticism.  Soon  after  he 
left  he  was  appointed  to  a  professoFBhip  at 
Frankfort-on-Uie-Oder  ;  but  it  was  oonadeied 
desirable  that  he  should  reside  in  Beriin,  so 
he  resigned  this  appointment  in  1825  for  that 
of  Prcttessor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  published  his  first  work,  entitled 
History  of  the  Germanic  and  Latin  Natiom  w 
the  Meformation  Period,  in  1824.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  industry,  and  hia 
books,  all  involving  great  research,  fdlowed 
each  other  all  through  his  life  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  His  History  of  the  I^pss  a 
generally  thought  to  be  the  moat  brilliant  aa 
regpurds  critical  power  and  style.  It  «u 
quickly  translated  into  most  modem  langitt^ 
and  certainly  was  the  chief  means  of  gainmg 
for  Banke  the  European  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Macaolaj, 
speaking  of  this  work  in  one  of  his  eesap  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  it  "  is  known  and 
esteemed  wherever  G^erman  literature  is  ato* 
died."  In  1841  the  late  King  of  Pruasia, 
Frederick  William  IV.,  asked  him  to  write 
a  full  account  of  the  history  of  Prussia,  and 
this  work  was  pubUshed  six  years  later.  He 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  very  quiet  and  retired 
life,  seldom  leaving  his  house  in  Berlin,  and 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  politics  of  tfa« 
time,  though  he  studied  each  movement  tho- 
roughly with  regard  to  its  probable  bearing 
on  future  history.  He  made  one  exception 
to  this  rule  in  1848,  when  a  Parliament  met 
at  Frankfort  with  the  idea  of  reconstmctixur 
the  German  Constitution,  and  above  all  of 
uniting  the  German  nation  under  one  bead. 
The  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  from  that 
time  Ranke  devoted  himself  to  his  historical 
studies  and  to  his  lectures.  During  the 
yean  that  followed  he  publi^ied  a  History  of 
France  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  History 
of  England  during  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Studies  of  the  Characters  of  the  Chief  States- 
men of  Italy  and  S^in,  and  several  essays 
and  books  on  different  periods  in  the  histfffy 
of  his  own  people.  These  occupied  him  coa- 
stantlv  imtil  1880,  and  in  that  year,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  writing  his  great  Weltgesehichte,  It  iras 
never  expected,  of  course,  that  his  scheme 
would  be  in  any  way  completed,  but  the 
**  Altmeister,"  as  his  feUow-countrymen  ad- 
miringly called  him,  worked  steadily  emy 
day,  giving  one  volume  a  year  to  the  public, 
and  at  his  death  he  had  brought  the  work  far 
into  the  Middle  Ages.    To  have  finidied  the 
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book  according  to  the  plan  he  worked  out  at  the 
beginning  would  have  taken  three  more  year?. 
Although  he  lived  so  quietly,  and,  except  by 
his  books,  made  so  little  stir  in  the  world,  he 
was  given  all  the  honours  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  literary  man  to  receive,  both  by  his  own 
country  and  foreign  ones,  France  conferring 
the  greatest  distinction  she  has  in  her  power 
to  give,  that  of  being  a  Member  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  advice 
and  help  to  any  student,  either  of  history  or 
politics,  who  chose  to  apply  to  him,  and  was 
revered  by  all  classes  from  the  Emperor  and 
Oown  I^ince  downwards,  the  latter  being 
one  of  his  pupils. 

Kaatem. — An  Anabaptist  sect  which  first 
appeared  in  1645.  They  set  up  the  light  of 
nature  under  the  name  of  "  Christ  in  men," 
and  are  said  to  have  declared  themselves  in- 
capable of  sinning,  and  in  the  condition  of 
Adam  in  Paradise.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
according  to  Fuller,  they  degenerated  into 
lewdness.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  in 
popular  l&nguage  to  the  Primitive  Method- 
isto,  who,  in  their  open-air  preaching,  were 
distinguished  by  their  violent  gesticulations. 

&appuits«    [Habmont  Society.] 

KftBhi  [•.«.  Babbi  Shelemo  Izaaki,  some- 
times erroneously  called  Tarchi],  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  commentator,  was  l)om  in  1040 
at  Troyee,  in  France.  The  range  of  his 
studies  was  extraordinarily  wide,  comprising 
philology,  philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy, 
law  and  exegesis,  and  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  and  the 
sources  of  the  Talmud.  He  travelled  for 
seven  years  in  Italy,  Greece,  Oermany,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  and  Persia,  studying  under  tbe 
peatest  scholars  of  the  time.  His  chief  work 
IS  the  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the  literal  sense,  and 
also  allegorical  illustrations.  This  was  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  Hebrew,  appearing 
at  Regg^o  in  1475.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Breithaupt,  and  partly  into  German 
by  LucaB  Prague.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a  comm^itary  on  twenty-three  treatises 
of  the  Talmud  and  on  Midrash  Babba,  a 
book  of  medicine,  a  poem  on  the  Unity  of 
God,  etc     He  died  at  Troy es  in  1105. 

Sascobliks.    [Russian  Chukch.] 

Hationaliwn.—The  setting  up  of  reason 
as  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  causing  the 
Scriptures  and  the  mysteries  of  Christianity 
to  be  interpreted  and  judged  by  it  alone. 
Such  a  system  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  Reformation  so  far  as  this:  the  tradi- 
tional method  was  abandoned,  for  men  claimed 
the  right  of  appealing  to  the  Scriptures 
against  it.  The  authority  of  the  Church  to 
Impose  fettere  on  opinion  was  denied  when 
Luther  burned  the  Pope's  Bull.  It  thus  be- 
came necessary  to  find  another  basis  of  belief, 
and  it  was  in   good  faith    that   the    early 


German  rationalists  declared  that  the  evidence 
for  Christianity  was  found  in  its  harmonising 
with  the  instincts  and  needs  of  the  soul.  It 
was  later  developments  which,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
darkness  produced  by  sin,  exalted  reason 
above  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  eliminate 
everything  supernatural  from  religion,  to  dis- 
credit miracles,  or  to  regard  them  as  Oriental 
exaggerations  of  natural  operations,  and  to 

Question  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.     [Kant, 
)bi8m,  Miraclbs,  Evidences,   iNsriEATioN, 
Revelation.] 

Satisboily  Confeeence  of,  which  met  in 
1541,  was  the  sequel  to  the  one  held  in  Worms 
the  previous  year.  The  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
hop^  by  these  conferences  to  settle  the  reli- 
gious  differences  in  G^ermany,  without  having 
to  proceed  to  hostilities,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  the  membera  agreed  that 
more  was  wantea  to  heal  the  divisions  than 
a  mere  theological  formula,  and  the  Confer- 
ence ended  without  having  arrived  at  any, 
real  result 

Satranmus  or  Bertram.— A  priest 
and  monk  in  the  Monastery  of  Corbie,  Pic- 
ardy,  in  the  ninth  century.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  private  life,  but  he  was 
fEunous  in  his  tune  as  a  writer,  and  was 
consulted  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  matten 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  reply  to  the  encyclical  letter  of 
Photius,  and  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of 
Tiansubstantiation  as  given  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus,  though  he  taught  that  there  is  a 
mystical  presence  under  the  symbols  in  the 
Eucharist.  His  book  was  written  after  844, 
and  called  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini, 
The  book  was  condemned  two  centuries  later, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
John  Scotus  Erigena ;  but  was  used  by  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1526,  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  CEcolampadius.  Ridley's 
views  on  the  Sacrament  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  study  of  this  book.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  spurious  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Sainte  Beuve 
proved  its  authenticity.  Against  Photius 
Ratramnus  wrote  Contra  Oracorum  oppotita^ 
and  in  the  Gk>ttschalk  controversy  De  Ftctdet- 
Hnatume  Dei  and  Trina  Deiias, 

SaTenna. — ^A  city  of  Italy  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but  is 
now  about  five  miles  inland,  owing  to  the  de- 

C'ts  made  by  the  Po  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
ous  in  secular,  but  especially  in  ecclesiast- 
ical, history.  Tradition  says  that  a  pupil  of 
St.  Peter  named  ApoUinaris  preached  rfmst- 
ianity  there  in  79  a.d.,  and  was  martyred 
there.  The  truth  of  this  is  doubtful,  but 
that  the  city  contains  Christian  monuments 
of  a  very  early  date  is  certain,  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  churches  marks  distinctly  the 
three  nations  which  have  at  different  times 
occupied    the    city — the    Theodoxians,    the 
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Goths,  and  the  Byzantines.  It  was  inade  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  very  early  times,  and  in 
419  Honorius  choosing  to  live  there,  it  waf> 
raised  to  a  metropolitan  see.  It  became  at  last 
so  powerful  that  we  read  of  several  bishops 
asserting  that  they  were  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  and  the  question 
was  only  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Pope  in  861.  Ravenna  was  chosen  several 
times  as  the  meeting  place  of  synods,  but  none 
of  them  were  worthy  of  note.  The  town  is 
famous  also  as  being  the  place  where  Dante 
finished  his  Divina  Commedia,  and  where  he 
died,  on  Sept.  14th,  1321. 

Saymond  XartiiuL — A  Dominican 
monk*[6.  at  Suberts,  in  Catalonia,  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  d,  after  1284].  He 
entered  a  monastery  at  Barcelona,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learning,  especially 
in  Oriental  languages,  which  in  those  times 
were  very  rarely  studied.  He  afterwards 
became  a  missionary  among  the  Spanish 
Jews,  and  went  to  Tunis  to  convert  the  Ma- 
*  hometans,  against  whom  he  wi-ote  Fugio  Fidei. 
He  wrote  also  a  refutation  of  the  Koran, 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  a  CapUtrwn 
Judaorum;  this  and  the  Puffio  Fidei  were  made 
use  of  by  a  Carthusian  monk  in  a  book  called 
Victoria  contra  Judaoa. 

Readers. — In  the  early  Church  the  readers 
were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  order  of 
clergy,  and  we  often  find  them  mentioned 
io  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian.  We  cannot 
trace  their  eiistence  further  back  than  the 
third  century,  but  after  that  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  to  have  been 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  tlie 
Church.  In  the  present  day  the  title  of  Lay 
Rbadbr  [q-v.]  is  given  to  a  man  authorised 
by  the  bishop  to  help  the  priest  in  certain 
parts  of  public  worship. 

Beading  Few.    [Desk.] 

Real  Freaenoe.    [Lord's  Slppbr.] 

&ealista. —  The  opponents  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists [q.v.]  among  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  main  doctrine,  which 
is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle,  was  that  *'  Uki- 
VERSALS  "  [<1*^0  ^^6  an  independent  existence ; 
na^,  that  they,  or  Idcas^  are  the  only  real 
existences,  inasmuch  as  all  visible  things 
grow,  change,  and  perish.  Wise  men  perish, 
but  their  wisdom  is  etemaL  Universals 
exist,  therefore,  independently  of  things,  and 
of  our  conceptions  of  them  in  the  Divine  In- 
tellect. And  the  supreme  reason  of  man  is  to 
have  his  thoughts  in  conformity  with  the 
Divine  ideals.  Realism,  therefore,  accepting 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Church,  taught  com- 
plete submission  to  authority,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  God  onl^  for  revelation  and 
light.  The  founder  of  this  school  of  thought 
was  Anselm,  and  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  William 
of  Champeaux. 


Sebaptudng.— A  word  employed,  for 
want  of  a  better,  to  denote  the  administration 
of  baptism,  by  a  lawful  minister,  to  those  who 
at  some  previous  time  have  been  ittvalidi^  bapt- 
ised by  heretics  or  schismatics.  Baptism  by 
lavmen,  if  orthodox,  is  by  nearly  aU,  if  not 
all.  Churches  recognised  as  valid. 

Reolnae. —  Properly  speaking  the  tenn 
should  only  apply  to  those  who  havetakm 
monastic  vows  and  wish  to  lead  the  most  wt- 
eluded  lives  possible.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  those  who  had  piroved  them- 
selves able  to  lead  a  thoroughly  solitary  Hfe 
were  allowed  this  so  -  considered  privile^ 
manv  of  them  being  locked  up  in  their  c^ 
for  me.  When  they  had  once  riven  them- 
selves up  to  this  life  they  were  obbged  to  con- 
tinue, and  could  not  get  absolution  from  it, 
except  by  order  of  the  bishop.  The  term  has 
now  a  wider  meaning,  and  is  often  ap- 
plied to  people  who  simply  live  in  retirement 
and  away  from  the  world. 

RecoUeots.  —  A  minor  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  monks.  The  name  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  given  them  by  Clement 
YII. , who  in  1 53 1  granted  houses  to  such  as  pos- 
sessed "  the  Spirit  of  Recollection."  From  iti 
foundation  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  has  been 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Conventnahstd 
and  the  Observants,  the  former  living  in 
monasteries  under  a  not  very  strict  rule,  aod 
the  latter  following  more  exactly  the  laws  of 
their  founder,  especially  those  relating  to 
poverty.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centmy 
the  Observants  in  Italy  were  named  by  the 
reigning  Pope  '*  Reformed  FiuncisQans.** 
They  spread  very  rapidly  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  in  great  favour 
at  Court.  It  was  in  this  country  that  we  find 
the  term  **  Recollects  "  most  frequently  in  use. 
They  stood  their  ground  well  sOl  through  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  Jansenist  movement, 
and  refused  to  relax  their  rules  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  The  Order  was  suppressed  at  the 
Revolution,  but  has  lately  reappeared  in  a  few 
towns  in  France. 

Rector  ["  governor  "].— A  term  applied  U> 
several  persons  whose  offices  are  very  differ- 
ent : — [1]  The  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  dervrmsn 
that  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a  pariw,  and 
possesses  all  the  tithes,  whereas  a  Htm-  oolj 
has  a  portion,  the  rest  going  to  the  impropri- 
ator of  the  great  tithes.  [2]  The  same  name 
is  given  to  the  chief  officer  in  some  of  the 
colleges,  as  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln  Colleges  at 
Oxford,  as  well  as  at  the  Scotch  Universities ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  bead  master 
of  a  large  school.  [3]  Rector  is  also  used  in 
several  convents  for  the  superior  officer  who 
governs  the  house.  The  Jesuits  gave  the 
name  to  the  superior  of  sudi  of  their  houses 
as  were  either  seminaries  or  coUeges.  . 

Rector,  Irfiqr* — ^  name  given  to  laymen 
who  are  impropnators  of  the  great  tithes  of  a 
parish. 
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SacnsaXLt- — One  who  refuaed  to  attend 
the  worship  of  the  Ohorch  of  England. 
Popish  Tecaaanta  were  Roman  Catholics  who 
so  refused  attendance,  and  one  tried  and  con- 
Ticted  of  the  offence  was  a  *'  Popish  recusant 
convict." 

Sedemptioii.    [Wobk  of  Cheist.] 

Red6mptoristo.-^An  Order  founded  in 
1732  by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  db  Liouobi 
[q.v.]y  its  chief  object  being  to  provide  a  set 
of  men  to  work  amongst  the  poor.  In  this 
he  received  the  assistance  of  Falcoia,  Bishop 
of  Castellamare,  and  the  work  was  begun  at 
Hcala,  where  he  had  previously  founded  a 
eommnnity  of  nuns.  In  1749  the  Order 
was  confirmed,  and  its  rules  approved  by 
Benedict  XIY.  He  gave  it  first  the  title 
of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Saviour,"  but  as  there  was  an  Order  of  the 
same  name  in  another  part  of  Italy,  the  Pope 
ordained  that  the  title  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  the  **  Most  Holy  Hedeemer,"  to  prevent 
confusion.  The  members,  who  were  called 
Redemptorists,  had,  in  addition  to  the  general 
vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  work  diligently 
in  the  Order  till  their  death.  Their  great  ob- 
ject was  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  most  poor 
and  miserable,  especially  those  living  in  great 
cities  who  would  otherwise  be  left  to  a  large 
extent  destitute.  Besides  this,  Lignori  insisted 
on  constant  study  among  his  disciples  as  a 
means  towards  being  of  more  use  to  the  Church. 
The  Order  still  exists  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  although  at  different  times,  through 
revolutions  and  various  other  causes,  it 
has  been  bemished.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1843,  and  has  now  six  houses  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  nuns  are  called  Re- 
demptoristines ;  they  live  in  strict  enclosure, 
and  employ  their  whole  time  in  praying  for 
the  success  of  the  Redemptorist  missions. 
The  chief  seat  of  government  is  Rome,  where 
the  head  of  the  Order,  who  has  the  title  of 
Rector  Major,  superintends  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  elected  for  life,  but  the  heads  of  the 
different  houses,  who  are  appointed  by  him, 
assisted  by  six  councillors,  can  only  hold  office 
for  three  years. 

^  Bees,  Thomae,  D.D.— A  Congrega- 
tional minister  [^.  at  Llanddeilo,  Cardigan- 
shire, 1815;  d.  1886].  Author  of  a  History  of 
FroUHant  Noneonformity  in  Wales  [1861],  and 
translator  of  Bates's  Notet  on  the  New  Ten- 
tiunent  into  Welsh.  He  was  a  minister  at 
Swansea  for  twenty-two  years,  and  was 
President  of  the  Congregational  Union  the 
year  of  his  death. 

Reformation. — To  give  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  great  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  be  almost  to 
write  the  history  of  Europe.  Our  object  in 
the  f  oUowing  artids  will  simply  be  to  indicate 
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the  causes  and  the  occasions  which  produced 
the  mighty  changes  in  the  several  countries 
and  the  most  prominent  results.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  causes  and  occasions  are  by 
no  means  8ynon3rm8.  An  occasion  furn- 
ishes reason  for  present  action,  but  the 
causes  lie  further  back.  Henry  VIII. 's 
divorce  was  the  occasion  of  England's  breach 
with  Rome,  but  Uie  causes  ha!d  been  gather- 
ing for  whole  generations  before. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  St. 
Bernard,  called  *'  the  last  of  the  Fathers,"  had 
sadly  cried  out  that  he  longed  before  he  died 
to  see  the  Church  of  God  as  it  was  in  the 
ancient  days.  And  the  cry  had  gathered 
strength  in  succeeding  years.  The  great 
Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century— Pisa, 
Constance,  Basle — ^had  called  for  '*  purifica- 
tion of  head  and  members.''  And  so  there 
is  also  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names — 
Oerson,  Grostdte,  Bradwardine,  Colet,  Sir 
Thomas  More — ^men  who  would  have  been 
indignant  at  any  suspicion  thrown  upon  ' 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Church,  who  were 
urgent  in  their  demands  for  reform. 
Bossuet,  in  his  Variations  des  £fflises  Pro^ 
testatUes,  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this 
fact  by  saying  that  these  doctors  never 
thought  of  changing  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
or  of  correcting  her  worship,  or  of  subverting 
the  authority  of  her  prelates,  and  chiefly 
that  of  the  Pope.  But  unhappily  the  con- 
science of  men  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Sractical  evils  of  the  Church  had  their  root  in 
octrine.  The  shameful  sale  of  indulgences 
and  masses  came  out  of  corrupt  teaching  con- 
cerning the  intermediate  state.  So,  again,  when 
it  was  seen  that  in  one  year  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket,  and  during  the  same  period 
not  one  penny  at  the  altar  of  Christ,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  suspicion  arose  that  errors 
had  crept  into  the  Church  concerning  saintly 
intercession  and  invocation. 

Of  the  manifold  causes  which  wrought  to- 
gether to  produce  the  Reformation,  three 
stand  out  the  most  prominent : — 

[1]  The  Papacy.— No  Roman  Pontiff— 
not  Gregory  VII.  nor  Innocent  III. — ever 
advanced  loftier  claims  than  did  Boniface 
VIIL,  when,  in  1302,  he  addressed  to  the 
Christian  world  his  Bull  Unam  Sanctam 
rq.v.l.  That  was  the  culminating  point  of 
rapal  power,  and  the  two  centuries  that 
followed  saw  its  rapid  decline.  The  removal 
of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon  brought  more 
clearly  to  the  light  its  corruptions  and  cruel- 
ties,  and  exhibited  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  the 
puppet  of  "the  French  King.  The  Great 
Schism,  which  followed  and  iEisted  through 
forty  years,  gave  a  still  ruder  shock  to  trn- 
ditional  reverence  for  the  See.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
were  consolidating  and  settling  their  national 
life,  a  state  of  things  which  "  could  not  fail  to 
give  an  impulse,  hitherto  unknown,  in  calling 
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up  the  nationality  of  many  a  Western  State, 
in  satisfying  it  that  the  Papal  rule  was  not 
essential  to  its  welfare,  and  in  thereby  adding 
strength  to  local  jurisdictions  "  (jHsjrdwick's 
£efomuUion],  How  strong  this  impulse  was 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  the  vote  was  taken,  not  by  in- 
dividuals, but  by  nations — viz.  the  Knglish, 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  That  method 
of  voting  was  the  precursor  of  national 
reformations.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
personal  character  of  the  Popes  themselves. 
Blunt' s  statement  is  no  exaggeration  when  he 
says  that  '*for  sixty  years  before  the  final 
breach  was  made,  there  had  not  been  a  Pope, 
except  Clement  YII.,  who  could  be  called 
even  a  decent  Christian  "  [Blimt's  Reformation  ^ 

S.  242].    It  b  a  shame  even  to  mention  the 
eeds  of  vilenees  which  make  up  t&e  life  of 
such  men  as  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

[2]  The  revival  of  letters  and  the  impulse 
given  by  it  to  human  intellect  was  a  second 
cause  of  the  demand  for  reformation.  The 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy — and  Italy  led  the 
way  in  everything  in  those  days — was,  in  its 
temper,  simply  Pagan.  The  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio  was    saturated    with    the    Pagan 

?>irit.  An  eclogue  of  Geraldini  on  the 
assion  spoke  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
**  Daphnis,*'  and  *'  Daphnis  in  an  odoriferous 
garden  *'  is  the  commencement  of  the  agony 
m  G^thsemane.  At  the  Court  of  the  Medici 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  good  societv  to  dis- 
pute the  fundamental  principlea  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  became  sub- 
jects of  derision.  Leo  X.,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  infidel.  "  Marvellous,"  says  Dr.  J. 
M.  Neale,  "  was  the  infatuation  which  could 
expend  all  its  zeal  in  the  discovery  of  the  last 
books  of  Tacitus  and  Livy,  in  the  production 
of  the  purest  Ciceronian  Latin,  in  the  erection 
of  Classical  churches,  and  which  could  pay 
for  all  these  Pagaz  amusements  by  the  in- 
&mous  mission  of  '.  .'etzel,  unconscious  of  the 
approaching  earthqaake,  regarding  the  dis- 
content of  one  German  monk  as  something 
that  might — ^it  mattered  not  which  of  the  two 
— be  hushed  at  the  stake  or  silenced  by  the 
sop  of  a  fat  benefice.'*  The  very  greatness  of 
the  evil  brought  a  reaction,  and  thoughtful 
men  endeavoured  to  stay  the  general  corruption 
by  revived  religious  conviction.  But  the 
attempt  failed  through  two  causes.  The  one 
was  me  timidity  expressed  in  the  saying 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Pole,  that  men  *'  ought 
to  content  themselves  with  their  own  inward 
convictions,  and  not  concern  themselves  to 
know  if  errors  and  abuses  existed  in  the 
Church.'*  The  other  was  the  irreformable 
character  of  the  Roman  Court.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  causes  have  been  what  they  may,  this 
Pagan  tendency  waA  remarkably  kept  in  check 
in  England,  though  signs  of  it  appeared  aU 
through  from  Chancer  to  Shakespeare.  Signs 
— but  only  on  the  surface  :  none  of  the  great 


English  writers  can  be  charged  with  the  moral 
fouinera  and  scornful  unbelief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Paganism. 

[3]  The  third  cause  of  the  cry  for  Tefonia- 
tion  lay  in  the  tremendous  sense  of  re^p<mB- 
bility  which  rests  on  the  reason  and  consdatee 
of  individuals  with  reference  to  their  bdief, 
and  the  necessity  which  they  feel  rests  upas 
them  of  personal  faith  in,  and  personal  coo- 
munion  with,  the  Lord.  The  other  caitn 
live  in  the  outward  world,  this  dwells  in  eadi 
man*s  soul.  It  was  a  mark  of  We^on 
theology,  as  contrasted  with  Eastern,  that 
whereas  the  latter  loved  to  meditate  upon  God 
and  upon  the  Christian  doctrines  as  defined  in 
the  Creeds,  the  Western  Church  oontemplated 
more  practically  the  great  phenomena  of 
human  nature  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
Gtod.  And  Christian  anthropology,  it  has 
been  well  said, "  ranged  itself  under  two  beadi 
— the  objective  one  of  the  Sacraments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church  as  su^ ;  and  the 
subjective  one  of  the  progress  of  grace  in  the 
heart  of  each  one  of  us  '*  [Foulkes^s  DirwidM 
of  Chr%8tendom\,  The  meoiasval  divines  had 
mainly  concerned  themselves  with  the  fonner 
of  these  two  heads,  though  not  exduaiTelj 
so,  for  the  '*  Friends  of  God  "  and  the  Mystics 
had  eagerly  inculcated  personal  eamestnesB 
in  religious  life.  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
mediseval  Christianity  was  preeminently  the 
sense  of  corporate  membership,  and  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  value  of  a  perfnnctofry 
discharge  of  routine  and  merdy  extexnal 
duties ;  *<  the  form  of  godliness  wiUunxt  the 
power  '*  was  the  result.  This,  probably,  more 
than  anything  else,  honeycombed  the  Qiurdi 
with  corruption.  And  tlus  f  unushes  the  key 
to  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  its  mighty 
effect  upon  men.  It  was  the  passionate 
assertion  of  personal  religion  and  mdividual 
responsibility. 

The  cry  for  reform,  then,  was  geoend  before 
the  g^reat  Revolution  appeared.  By  what 
method  might  it  be  looked  for  ?  That  which 
most  commended  itself  to  the  thoughtful  men 
of  those  days  was  the  convoking  of  a  Geoenl 
Council.  Attempts  had  been  made,  but  in 
vain ;  and  in  1460  Pope  Pius  11.  forbade  any 
attempt  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Councils  under 
pain  of  danmation.**  This  seemed  to  dose 
that  door.  Yet  men  hoped  even  against 
hope.  Constitutional  reform  had  taken  strong 
hold  in  France.  When  Pagan  Leo  X.  was 
succeeded  by  Adrian  YI.  men  hoped  again, 
especially  when  that  Pontiff  declared  that 
<*  many  abominations  bad  existed  for  a  long 
time,  yea  in  the  Holy  See  itself ;  '*  but  he  <&a 
after  a  brief  pontificate,  and  the  Roman  Curia 
was  confirmed  in  its  resolution  to  resist  all 
change.  But  Luther's  preaching  had  by  this 
time  stirred  the  waters  too  profoundly  to 
suffer  any  further  stagnation.  Men's  hearts 
were  moved  to  their  very  depths,  and  the  aj 
for  reformation  was  too  universal  to  be  pot 
down.     Two  methods  remained.     The  one 
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was  a  movemont  under  individoal  leaders,  tlie 
other  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  auto- 
nomous national  Churches,  as  aoainst  Papal 
centralisation.  The  one  marked  the  move- 
ment in  Gtermany^  and  Switzerkmd,  the  other 
was  pursued  in  England.  And  this  last  was 
no  afterthought.  It  was  a  recurrence  to  the 
practice  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  faith.  In 
all  time  and  eyerywhere,  national  i^ods  had 
discussed  and  dealt  with  the  heresies,  errors, 
and  evils  of  national  Churohee,  whether  such 
evils  and  heresies  had  grown  up  within  or  been 
thrust  in  from  without.  The  method  was  an 
old  one  revived,  not  a  new  one  invented 
[Hardwick  on  the  Artieie$y  ch.  i].  Archbishop 
laud  thus  wrote  concerning  these  three 
methods  of  reform :  '<  It  is  true  a  Greneral 
Council,  free  and  entire,  would  have  been  the 
best  remedy  and  most  able  for  a  gangrene 
that  had  sjxread  so  far  and  eaten  so  deep  into 
QLristiani^.  But  what!  should  we  have 
suffered  this  gangrene  to  endanger  life  and 
all  rather  than  be  cured  in  time  by  a  physician 
of  weaker  knowledge  and  a  lees  aUe  hand  ? 
We  live  to  see  since,  if  we  had  stayed  and 
expected  a  General  Council,  what  manner  of  one 
we  should  have  had,  if  any ;  for  that  at  Trent 
was  neither  general  nor  fiee.  .  .  .  And  I 
much  doubt  whether  even  that  Council  (such 
IS  it  was)  would  have  been  called,  if  some 
provincial  and  national  synods,  under  supreme 
regal  power,  had  not  first  set  upon  this  great 
work  of  reformation,  which  I  heartily  wish 
had  been  as  orderly  and  happily  pursued  as 
the  work  was  right  Christian  and  good  in 
itself.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  as  the 
universal  Catholic  Church  would  have  re- 
formed herself,  had  she  been  in  all  parts  freed 
of  the  Roman  yoke,  so  while  she  was  for  the 
most  in  these  Western  parts  under  that  yoke 
the. Church  of  Bome  was,  if  not  the  only,  yet 
the  chief  hindrance  to  reformation." 

These  causes,  it  will  be  seen,  affect  the  whole 
Church,  and  maybe  observed  in  the  history 
of  reformation  in  each  nation.  The  special 
occasions  which  set  the  causes  in  operation 
will  be  seen  as  we  now  glanoe  through  the 
history  of  each  nation. 

Germamf.—On  Oct  31st,  1617,  Luther's 
conflict  with  the  Church  of  Rome  began, 
when  he  boldly  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
''Indulgences."  This  date  has  been  kept 
throughout  Protestant  Germany  as  the 
Festival  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  soon 
bad  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
insubordination.  The  arguments  which  his 
opponents  advanced  rested  upon  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Pope ;  e,g,  one  of  these  argu- 
ments was  that  '*  the  Pope  alone  has  power 
to  determine  those  things  which  are  of  Faith/' 
and  another  was  that  **  Christians  are  to  be 
taught  that  the  Church  holds  many  things 
as  Catholic  yerities  whidi  yet  are  placed 
neither  in  the  Canon  of  the  Bible,  nor  among 
the  more  ancient  Fathers."  Lutiier  replied, 
quoting  Augustine,  that  the  canonical  books 


of  Scripture  alone  are  an  infallible  guide. 
Luther  was  now  led  to  inquire  more  fully 
into  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  consequently 
he  was  cited  on  Aug.  7th,  1518,  to  appear 
in  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy. 
Eventually,  however,  his  trial  took  place  be^ 
fore  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  at 
Augsburg,  on  Oct  10th.  Luther  persisted 
in  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and  denied  the  authority  of  Papal  edicts  when 
unsupported  by  Holy  Scripture,  the  ancient 
Fathers,  or  the  decisions  of  General  Councils. 
He  was  ordered  peremptorily  to  recant. 
Luther,  however,  fearing  violence,  escaped 
by  night  from  Augsburg  [Oct.  16th],  and 
returned  to  Wittenberg.  In  July,  1519,  an 
important  theological  debate  took  place  at 
Leipzig,  between  Carlstadt  (who  had  joined 
the  new  movement,  but  who  eventually 
pushed  his  principles  to  such  extravagant 
lengths  that  he  was  silenced  by  Luther)  on 
the  one  side,  and  Eck,  a  very  learned 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  other. 
Durinff  the  debate  Luther  spoke,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  farther  in  his  conflict  with 
the  Papal  power.  He  denied  [1]  that  the 
Latin  Church  b  exclusively  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  [2]  that  the  ascendfincy  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  of  Divine  institution ;  [3]  that 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  are  infallible. 
The  result  of  this  boldness  was  his  excommu- 
nication by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  June,  1520.  The 
Papal  Bull  was  publicly  burnt  at  Wittenberg 
the  same  year.  Luther  at  this  time  attracted 
many  followers;  among  others,  Martin  Bucer 
— who  subsequently  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land and  received  a  theological  professorship 
at  Cambridge — and  Melanchthon,  a  brilliant 
and  earnest  student  at  Wittenberg.  In  1521, 
Melanchthon  drew  up  a  text-book  for  Lutheran 
divines,  entitled  Loci  Communes  Rerum  Theth 
logiearum  ;  it  contained  a  calm  statement  of 
their  special  doctrines,  supported  by  Scrip- 
tural proofe.  Meanwhile,  in  1520,  Luther 
had  appealed  to  the  Christian  potentates  of 
the  German  nation  to  summon  a  Council  for 
redressing  grievances  and  removing  abuses 
in  the  Church;  and  later  in  the  same  year 
he  published  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Chureht  a  violent  treatise  againist  the  medi- 
asval  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments: 
he  reduces  them  in  number  from  seven  to 
two,  and  lavs  verj'  great  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  faith,  without  which  the  Sacraments 
convey  no  benefit.  The  prospect  of  his  ex- 
communication caused  Luther  to  bring  for- 
ward  another  doctrine  of  great  importance, 
viz.  that  all  Christians  are  the  priests  of  Grod, 
quoting  Rev.  i.  6  and  other  texts  in  support*. 
Henry  VIII.  replied  to  this  by  stating  that 
for  the  same  reason  all  Christians  must  be 
kings.  Luther,  however,  used  this  doctrine 
for  giving  more  importance  to  the  laity,  and 
for  reducing  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  priest- 
hood. Luther^s  views  were  popular,  and  at 
length  the  Elector  Frederic  became  an  ardent 
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champion  of  the  Reformation  movement.  In 
16*21  Luther  was  Bummoned  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  appear  before  the  Diet  at 
Worms.  On  this  occasion  he  made  his  me- 
morable stand,  saying  that  unless  he  were 
convicted  of  heresy  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  he  oould  not  and  would  not  re- 
tract anything,  adding,  "Here  stand  I,  1  can 
no  farther ;  Qod  help  me.  Amen."  In  spite 
of  oppositioD,  the  Diet  eventually  proclaimed 
the  Imperial  bann  against  Luther  as  a  heretic 
and  outcast  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  his 
writings  were  prohibited.  On  his  way  back 
to  Wittenberff,  he  was  secured  by  onier  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  carried  off  to  a  safe  shelter  in  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg.  Here  Luther  worked  actively 
with  his  pen,  his  most  important  work  being 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Saxon  dialect.  During  Luther's  retire- 
ment, some  of  the  Reformers,  headed  by 
Carlstadt,  had  broken  out  into  extravagances, 
and  many  sympathisers  had  in  consequence 
shnmk  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
Reformers.  At  this  period,  too,  the  fanatical 
and  lawless  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  had  started 
into  birtlu  Luther,  in  consternation,  re- 
appeared at  Wittenberg  on  March  7th,  1662, 
to  save  his  work  from  destruction ;  he  sUenoed 
the  ultra- Reformers,  undid  their  work,  and  in 
his  own  teaching  laid  ^reat  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  Christian  quietness  and  charity. 
The  Peasants*  War,  in  1624,  brought  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  into  fresh  discredit; 
although  Luther  sternly  denounced  the  in- 
surgents, and  preached  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  still  much  of  his  influence  was 
gone,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  fanatical  Reformers.  In  this  year,  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  an  exceedingly  able  advocate 
of  Reformation  principles,  went  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  violently  attacked  Luther 
and  his  teaching.  The  States  of  the  Empire 
now  formed  themselves  into  religious  leagues, 
either  in  opposition  to  or  in  defence  of  the 
new  doctrines.  The  "League  of  Torgau" 
[1626]  was  constituted  of  those  princes  who 
supported  reform ;  they  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  case  thev  were  attacked  "  on 
account  of  the  Word  oi  God  or  the  removal 
of  abuses.''  The  Diet  of  Spires,  which  opened 
immediately  afterwards,  recommended  many 
reforms,  such  as  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry 
[Luther  had  already  married  an  escaped  nun], 
restoring  the  chalice  in  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity,  and  that  private  masses  should  be 
abolished.  The  Emperor,  however,  refused 
his  sanction  to  these  reforms;  whereupon 
the  individual  States  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  work  out  their  own  reforms ;  so,  in  1627, 
in  Saxony,  "  visitors  "  were  nominated  by  the 
Elector  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  each 
parish  ;  the  visitors  did  not  interfere  with  old 
institutions,  provided  they  were  not  repug- 
nant to  Scripture ;  their  motto  was  to  reform 
and  correct,  not  to  destroy  and  aboli^    The 


Reformation,  however,  received  a  check  at  the 
new  Diet  of  Spires,  which  assembled  in  1629. 
The  reforming  edict  of  the  former  Diet  [1526] 
was  repealed ;  the  Emperor  was  angry  and 
intolerant.  The  Reformers  hereupon  divw  op 
their  protest  against  these  prooeeoings,  and  so 
obtained  for  tiiemselves  and  their  posteiitj 
the  name  of  "  Protestante."  Their  inflooioe, 
however,  was  now  much  weakened  by  intenoal 
divisions.  A  new  set  of  Reformers,  headed 
by  Zwingli,  and  opposed  to  the  Luthoans  m 
their  opinions  as  to  the  Sacraments  and  other 
dodsines  of  the  Gospel,  arose  in  parts  of 
southern  Gtermaxiy  and  in  Switserland.  The 
Conference  of  Marburg  was  held  in  1629,  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  Reformers,  but  withoai 
success.  At  this  conference  the  Lutherans 
drew  up  and  agreed  upon  fifteen  dogmatic 
definitions ;  these  were  revised  and  inereaied 
to  seventeen  at  the  Conference  of  Sdiwabaeh 
[Oct.,  1620],  and  subscription  to  them  became 
a  necessary  condition  of  membeFship  in  the 
league  of  Reformers  referred  to  previously. 
These  sevoiteen  articles  were  finally  revised 
by  Melanchthon,  and  were  incorporated  in  the 
celebrated  C&nftt»ion  of  Aug^bwr^ — an  apology 
for  Lutheranism,  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Charlee  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  [1630]. 
The  Confession  is  remarkably  clear  and  out- 
spoken, but  humble  and  modest  in  tone.  In 
setting  forth  the  articles  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformed  Faith,  it  was  seen  that  the  Re- 
formers held  almost  everything  in  oommon 
with  the  GathoUc  Church ;  for  tiie  errora  and 
abuses  which  they  rejected  they  gave  their 
reasons,  taken  from  Scripture  and  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  After  the  Lutheran 
views  had  been  discussed,  the  Diet,  with 
threats,  ordered  the  Reformers  to  conform  in 
all  things  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Owing  to  these  threats  the 
Reformers  entered  into  a  covenant,  called 
the  <<  Schmalkaldic  League  "  [1631],  by  which 
they  agreed  to  help  each  other  for  six  yean 
in  defending  their  Faith.  Tliey  also  sought 
the  aid  of  \  ranoe  against  their  own  Emp^tff 
— a  fatal  and  unpatriotic  thing  to  da  Ouurles 
y.  was  now  glad  to  pacify  the  Prote^^mt 
Reformers,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  forces 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were  attack- 
ing his  dominions.  Accordingly  the  Peace 
of  Niiremburg  was  signed  |  JiSy,  1632],  by 
which  it  waa  agreed  that  the  present  state  of 
things  was  to  continue  until  a  **  G^ieral  Free 
Council"  oould  authoritatively  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Pope  Paul  IIL  at- 
tempted to  call  a  Council  at  Mantua  in  1637, 
but  the  Lutherans  could  not  r^ard  it  as  a 
free  Council,  so  the  attempt  tailed.  The 
Lutherans  then  issued  a  manifesto,  embody- 
ing their  principles,  and  called  the  "  Schmai- 
kaldio  Artidee,"  because  issued  by  the 
Protestant  League  of  that  name  [1637].  At 
the  same  time  the  Emperor,  his  brother 
Ferdinand,    and    many    powerful    princes, 
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formed  themselves  into  "  the  Holy  League," 
for  the  purpoie  of  opposing  the  Beformation. 
In  1541  the  CoUoqay  of  Katisbon  was  held 
between  champions  of  the  Reformed  and 
Unreformed  ]^th,  and  although  an  ag^ree- 
ment  was  nearly  arrived  at,  yet  in  the  end 
the  matters  in  dispute  were  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  Another  fruitless  Council 
was  held  at  Hatisbon  in  the  beginning  of 
1546,  followed  quickly  by  the  death  of  the 
great  Reformer,  Luther,  in  February  of  the 
same  year.  He  held  lus  opinions  iirmly  to 
the  laust.  He  had  proved  them,  and  found 
that  they  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
need ;  but  his  last  days  were  saddened  by  the 
religious  animosities  of  the  age,  by  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Reformers  tiiemselves,  and 
especially  by  the  rise  and  grovH^h  of  Zwingli- 
anism.  Immediately  after  his  death  a  terrible 
religious  war  broke  out  between  the  Roman- 
ists and  Reformers.  The  Lutherans  struck 
the  first  blow,  but  the  Emperor  had  been 
openly  making  his  preparations  for  blood- 
shed before  this.  The  Pope  granted  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  fought  against  the 
Lath^an  '*  heresy."  The  Protestants  were 
utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg 
[Apail  24th,  15471.  Iii  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing  year  the  Biet  of  Augsburg,  under 
Charles  Y.,  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Interim 
AugusUmum.  This  was  a  formulary  of  faith 
and  worship  for  the  Protestants  to  adopt,  as 
a  temporary  arrangement,  until  a  General 
CooDcQ  settled  matters.  The  "Interim" 
was  opposed  to  the  Reformed  Faith,  but  it 
made  two  concessions,  by  legalising  the  mar- 
riage of  such  ecclesiastics  as  had  already 
taken  wives,  and  by  tolerating  communion 
in  both  kinds.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
among  the  more  strict  Lutherans ;  the  more 
moderate  tried  to  modify  its  operation,  and 
were  in  danger  of  compromising  their  faith, 
when,  in  1552,  Maurice,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  took  the  field  on  their  behalf.  The 
war  was  ended  honourably  for  the  Reformers 
by  the  "Peace  of  Augsburg"  [1555].  It 
was  agreed  that  every  land  proprietor  riiould 
be  free  to  choose  between  the  old  religion  and 
that  embodied  in  the  Cdnfeision  of  Augsburg 
[1530];  his  tenants  and  dependents  were 
expected  to  follow  his  exampfe.  Meanwhile 
the  long-promised  Council  met  at  Trent  in 
1545,  but  by  its  protracted  and  wea^ng 
disputes  all  hope  was  dispelled  of  its  effect- 
ing any  speedy  reformation  of  existing 
abuses.  The  two  great  religious  parties,  the 
RcMnanists  and  the  Reformers  or  Protestants, 
Hved  in  comparative  quietness  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  oi  it,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  the 
Lutheran  and  Swiss  Reformers,  and  to  the 
persevering  seal  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  in 
1540,  Protestantism  in  Germany  greatly  de- 
clined ;  whole  districts  were  gradually  brought 
back  to  al^giance  to  Rome.  The  Reformed 
Faith  was  to  go  through  another  terrible  ordeal 


—the  Thirty  Years*  War  [1618-48]— before 
it  was  finally  recognised  and  supported  by 
the  German  Government,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  [1648]. 

The  Reformation  spread  through  the  fol- 
lowing States  in  the  German  Empire : — 

The  Electorate  of  Saxongy  the  startiug-place 
of  the  movement,  ^nd  where  as  early  as  1527 
the  majority  of  the  people  embracea  the  Re- 
formed Faith. 

Ducal  Haxong  yielded  in  1539,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  other  chief  towns  joining  the 
movement. 

Meseen,  under  Philip,  eagerly  received 
Lutheran  doctrines  in  1526.' 

'Bikvanan  Brandenburg  joined  in  1528,  at  the 
Diet  of  Anspach. 

Electoral  Brandenburg  did  not  cast  off  the 
Papal  yoke  till  1539. 

Luneburg  joined  in  1627 ;  Scriptural  preach- 
ing was  enforced,  but  ritual  and  worship  re- 
mained much  as  before. 

Mecklenburg^  Jfolstem,  and  I*otnerania  also 
were  among  the  first  to  join. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1535,  Wurtemburg  and 
other  minor  States  joined  the  Protestant 
League. 

fVederic,  Elector  Palatine,  and  his  people, 
took  the  same  side  in  1546. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  the  Reformation 
made  much  progress  at  first  among  the  people, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  civil  power, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  Lutheranism 
was  extinguished  in  the  duchy  before  the 
century  closed. 

In  East  Friesland  and  in  Silesia  Lutheranism 
had  a  peaceful  triumph  about  the  year  1527. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Luther;  in  1523  he  is  said  to 
have  issued  as  many  as  183  books  or  pamphlets 
in  promoting  the  cause;  his  writings  were 
perfectly  clear  and  practical,  and  adapted  to 
influence  the  people.  The  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, his  homely  illustrations,  his  simple  bold- 
ness, and  especiaJly  his  deep  earnestness,  com- 
pletely won  the  people,  and  made  them  ardent 
champions  of  the  Reformation.  Melanchthon*s 
influence,  though  of  a  different  nature,  was 
also  ver^  great  in  forwarding  the  move- 
ment ;  his  learned  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  were  the  means  of  raising  up 
many  able  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Reform- 
ation ;  but  the  Lutherans  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Melanchthon  for  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  other  S3nmbolical  writings  con- 
taining systematic  statements  of  Lutheran 
doctrines;  by  these  the  truth,  after  it  had 
been  discovered,  was  preserved  and  kept  intact 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  He  died 
in  1560.  The  masses  of  the  people,  however, 
were  probably  most  influenced  by  the  itinerant 
friars  who  went  from  village  to  village,  and 
town  to  town,  preaching  the  doctnnes  of 
Luther. 

Eastern  H-ussia  received  Lutheran  preachers 
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in  1523,  and  George  Polents,  one  of  the 
Prussian  Bishops,  embraced  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  promoted  the  Reformation.  In 
1525  the  whole  counti^  was  converted.  A 
Carman  Liturgy,  adhering  as  much  as  poss- 
ible to  ancient  usage,  was  introduced.  Con- 
vents were  converted  into  hospitals,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  cle^j^,  Postils,  or  ex- 
planatory sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
were  regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg.  In 
1548  the  Reformers  were  aided  by  a  large 
influx  of  Bohemian  Protestant  refugees,  and 
so  became  independent  of  aid  from  Witten- 
berg. 

Miih  Prutia  became  reformed  about  1560, 
Sigismund  Augustus  being  their  sovereign. 

In  Denmark  Lutheranism  was  first  taught 
at  Wiburg,  in  Jutland,  by  John  Tausen,  who 
had  studied  under  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg. 
Lutheran  preachers  came  in  1526.  When 
Frederick  I.  was  crowned  King  of  Denmark 
[1523],  the  Danish  hierarchy  required  him  to 
extirpate  the  **  heretics  of  Luther's  school.'' 
Hence  the  King,  though  personally  favourable 
to  reform,  was  unable  to  advance  the  work  im- 
mediately ;  but  in  1 526  he  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Bieformers,  and  in  1527,  at  a  Diet  held 
at  Odense,  *'  liberty  of  conscience  "  was  granted 
to  both  parties.  In  1530  the  Danish  Pro- 
testants issued  a  manifesto  at  Copenhagen 
similar  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  holding 
fast  to  all  Lutheran  doctrines.  Christian  III., 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1533,  was  an  ai-dent  Reformer;  he  had  at- 
tended the  Diet  at  Worms  [15211,  and  had 
listened  with  admiration  to  Luther.  The 
Reformation  now  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  Denmark,  bishops  were  deposed,  and  twelve 
Supen'ntendents  established  in  the  ancient  Sees. 
In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  three  Divinity 
profesBora  wore  appointed  to  lecture  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  and  on  the  Fathera. 
A  Danish  liturgy  was  compiled  on  Lutheran 
models.  Christian  III.  joined  the  Protestant 
League  in  1 538.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg 
was  accepted  by  Denmark  in  1569. 

Norway  and  Iceland^  after  brief  struggles, 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  Lutheranism  about 
1539. 

All  these  countries  have  remained  Lutheran 
to  the  present  day. 

Swedm.  —  Stnaents  from  Wittenberg  had 
brought  Lutheranism  into  Sweden  in  1519. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  crowned  in  1523,  supported 
the  Reformers  in  his  kingdom.  Accordingly 
when  Brask,  Bishop  of  Linkoping,  began  a 
persecution  of  '*  the  heretics,"  the  King  in- 
terfered on  their  behalf.  In  1524  a  Council 
was  called  to  prepare  the  Church  for  the 
changes  that  were  to  be  made  by  the  Court. 
The  King  constituted  himself  supreme  in 
mattera  ecclesiastical,  appointed  and  deposed 
bishops  on  his  own  authority,  seized  a  large 
part  of  the  ecclesiHstical  revenues,  suppressed 
monasteries,  and  organised  the  Church  much 
on  the  same  model  as  the  Reformed  Church 


in  Denmark.  He  advocated  the  use  of  nearly 
all  the  ancient  service  books  and  ritual,  until 
the  people  were  better  instructed;  and  this 
course  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  at  the  Synod 
of  Orebro  in  1529.  One  great  characteristic 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Sweden  is  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops  hat 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day.  Lawrence  Peterson,  a  moderate  Luth- 
eran, was  made  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  In 
1539,  however,  the  King  Uireateoed  to  con- 
stitute the  Swedish  Church  on  the  Presbyterian 
model,  but  the  threat  was  not  accompliahed. 
In  1544  the  Reformation  changes  were  estab- 
Ushed  throughout  the  kingdom.  These 
changes,  however,  led  to  an  insurrecdoa 
among  the  poorer  daasee,  urged  on  in  several 
cases  by  Uie  Romish  priests  [1537-1543]. 
The  insurrection  was  quelled,  hut  another 
reaction  occurred  in  1576,  when  King  John 
introduced  a  new  liturgy,  baaed  on  the  miaml 
authorised  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Diet  in  1577,  two  Bisbopt 
strongly  protesting  against  it,  via.,  linkopinr 
and  Strengness ;  the  King  moreover  entrusted 
the  management  of  a  college  at  Stockholm  to 
certain  Jesuits  whom  he  had  invited  from 
Louvain.  But  when  Lutheranism  was  just 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  King  suddenly  changed 
his  course;  the  Jesuits  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  Lutheranism  regained 
the  ground  it  had  lost.  At  the  kiik-mote 
held  at  Upsala  in  1593,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession was  adopted  by  Sweden ;  uie  fc^owen 
of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  were  denounced, 
the  Romanising  liturgy  of  King  John  was 
revoked,  and  ti^e  service  book  of  Lawrence 
Peterson  took  its  place.  Luther's  short  cate- 
chism became  also  the  recognised  manual  of 
instruction. 

I^Umd.  —  Sigismund  I.,  King  of  Poland 
from  1548  to  1572,  tolerated  Luthoanism, 
and  during  his  reign  it  penetrated  among  all 
classes.  Large  numbera  of  Protestant  refn- 
gees  from  Bohemia  came  to  Poland  in  1548, 
and  aided  in  spreading  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
An  ecclesiastical  synod  held  at  Piotdkow  in 
1551  advocated  the  most  hitter  persecutioQ 
of  the  ProteetantsL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Polish  Diet  in  1552  was  favourable  to  them. 
The  Protestant  Reformers,  however,  were 
greatly  wei^ened  by  the  desertion  of  their 
champion,  Orichovius,  formerly  a  student  at 
Wittenberg,  who  rejoined  the  boman  Church 
in  1559.  After  Sigismund's  death,  most  of 
the  succeeding  kings  ^voored  the  Romanists. 
Stephen  Bathori  came  to  the  throne  in  1575, 
and  proclaimed  himself  favourable  to  religions 
toleration,  saying  that  God  had  reserred  to 
Himself  the  government  of  men's  oonsdencea 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  a  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  winked  at  their  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Sisismnnd 
III.  [1587-1632],  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
whose  parents  liad  resisted  Protestantism  in 
Sweden.      In  this   reign   Protestantism  in 
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Poland  -was  completely  overtlirown.  This 
result  was  brought  about  purtly  by  the  Jesuits 
and  partly  by  serious  divisions  among  the 
Reformers  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers was  also  gpreatly  weakened  by  some 
of  their  number  adopting  the  Anti-Trinitarian 
heresy. 

Bohendti  and  Moravia.  —  The  followers  of 
John  Huss,  the  great  Bohemian   Reformer, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Luther  in  1519. 
In  Feb.,  1620,  Luther  writes,  after  reading 
the  works  of  John  Huss,  that  "I,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  have  both  taught  and 
held  all  the  things  of  John  Huss  ...  in  brief 
we  are  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it."    An 
alliance  was  soon  formed  between  tho  Bohe- 
mians and  Lutherans.      In  1532  the  Bohe- 
mians, with  the  sanction  of  Luther,  presented 
a  formal  statement  of  their  tenets  to  George, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  followed  in  1535, 
by  a  regular  "  Confession  of  Faith  to  Ferdin- 
and, King  of  Bohemia."     At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  religious  war  in  1546,  the  country 
sent  an  army  to  aid  the  Protestants ;  after 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Miihlberg  [April  24th, 
1547],  they  were  subject  to  severe  persecu- 
tion.   Many  were    ordered    to    leave    their 
country  within  six  weeks,  and  a  thousand  of 
them  settled  in  Prussia  [1548].     The  Jesuits 
began  to  work  against  them  in  1552.     The 
three  divisions  of  Protestants,  viz.  Lutheran, 
Swiss,  and  Bohemian  Brethren,  now  united 
and  presented  the  Confession  of  their  Faith 
to  Maximilian  U.  in  1575,  and  again  to  Rud- 
olph n.  in  1608.     In  1609  perfect  religious 
equality  was  granted  to  them,  but  it  was  soon 
wi&drawn.    The  Jesuits  were  successful  in 
onoe  more  getting  rid  of  Protestantism  in 
'  1627,  when  Ferdinand  II.,  a  former  pupil  in 
their  school,  rigorouslv  banished  all  who  held 
fast  to  the  Reformed  Faith.      Many  fled  to 
Moravia  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Mora- 
vian CSiurch,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
Protertantism  subsequently  revived  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  1781  Joseph  11.  issued  in  its 
behaU  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  There  are  now 
about  100  Protestant  congregations  in  the 
country,  the  majority  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Swiss  or  Calvinistic  division  of  Reformers. 

Evngary  and  Tran»yUi€mia. — ^As  early  as 
1521  we  find  traces  of  Protestantism  in  these 
ooontries,  for  in  that  year  (George  Sz&km&ry, 
Archbishop  of  Gr&n,  ordered  a  condemnation 
of  Luther's  books  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  principal  churches.  Severe  edicts 
against  Lutheranism  were  issued  in  1523 
and  1525.  But,  in  spite  of  these,  the  Re- 
formation triumphed  in  several  towns  and 
districts;  students  who  had  been  sent  to 
Wittenberg  returned  and  taught  the  Lutheran 
dodbinea  In  1527  King  Ferdinand  I.  com- 
plained that  even  Anabaptists  and  Zwinglians 
were  gaJTring  ground.  Monks  and  nuns  were 
driven  from  their  cloisters.  In  1533  John 
Honter,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland,  estab- 
lished a  printing   office   at  Cron9tadt   for 


publishing  P^teetant  teaching.  About  the 
same  time  a  Ma^ar  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  MHtthew  Devav,  a  former  pupil 
at  Wittenberg,  appeared.  He  was  called  the 
Luther  of  Hungary.  Eventually  he  joined 
the  Swiss  school  of  Reformers  [about  1544], 
and  was  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
Hungarian  Protestants.  They  orew  up 
their  Confession  of  Csenger  in  1557,  and  it 
still  remains  their  standara  of  orthodoxy.  In 
Transylvania  the  majority  of  the  Reformers 
were  Lutheran ;  religious  liberty  was  g^ranted 
to  them  in  1557.  It  is  said  that  only  three 
families  of  the  magnates  then  adhered  to  the 
Pope,  the  nobility  were  nearly  all  reformed, 
and  the  people  thirty  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  new  doctrine ;  but  owing  to  divisions, 
and  the  heresy  of  the  Anti-Tnnitarians,  the 
Jesuits  regained  a  great  part  of  the  country 
[1579-1588].  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
the  Jesuits  were  forcibly  expelled.  After  a 
further  reaction  under  Rudolph  II.,  fuU  reli- 
gious liberty  was  secured  by  the  treaties  of 
Kikolsburg  [16221  and  Linz  [1645]. 

Spain. — Luthers  writings  were  circulated 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1520,  and  converts  were 
made  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  Seville 
and  VaUadolid.  But  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  successfully  extirpated  Protes- 
tantism from  the  countxr,  and  in  1570  heudly 
a  trace  of  it  remainea.  The  accession  of 
Philip  n.  in  1559,  "  the  Nero  of  Spain,"  had 
made  its  destruction  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  Spanish  Re- 
formers were  two  brothers,  Juan  and  Alfonso 
de  Vald^  Rodrigo  de  Valero,  Egidius, 
Domingo  de  Rojas,  and  Dryander,  who  pub- 
lished a  Castilian  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1543,  and  in  1548  took  refuge 
in  England,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge. 

Italy.  —  Lutheranism  between  the  years 
1530  and  1542  made  good  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  e.g.  in  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  where  Calvin  and  other  Reformers 
took  refuge  about  1585;  in  Naples,  where 
Juan  de  Yald^s  was  Spanish  Secretary; 
throughout  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  Modena, 
Milan,  Lucca,  and  other  places,  and  even  at 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States.  But  in  1542, 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV., 
brought  tiie  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  to 
bear  upon  the  Protestants,  and  (quickly  ex- 
terminated them.  Two  of  the  principal  Re- 
formers, Bernardino  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr, 
an  able  scholar,  and  formerly  Canon  of  the 
Augustinians,  took  refuge  in  England  in 
1547.  Ochino  was  made  a  Prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Peter  Martyr,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553,  both  fled  from  England  and 
took  refuge  at  Ziirich.  Ochino  was  subse- 
quently accused  of  advocating  Anti-Trini- 
tarianism  and  polygamy. 

Svntzerland.  —  The  Reformation  in  Swits- 
erland  was  commenced  under  the  leadership 
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of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  born  in  1484,  seven 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  Luther ;  he,  too,  like 
Luther,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood* 
being  ordained  in  1506.  In  1513  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  especially  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
order,  as  he  sa^s,  that  he  might  draw  the 
doctrine  of  Chnst  direct  from  the  fountain ; 
he  did  not  place  much  value  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  but  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  "Divine  Scriptxire  alone  would  be 
precious  among  Christians."  Unlike  Luther, 
he  had  no  reverence  for  ancient  uses  and 
tiaditions  of  the  Church,  and  abolished  as 
far  as  he  could  every  sudi  use  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  came 
into  contact  with,  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Erasmus  in  1514  and  following  years. 
His  first  efforts  at  reform  began  m  1517; 
when  at  Einsiedeln  he  exerted  himself  to 
abolish  image-worship  and  other  comiptioDS. 
In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  a  preachership 
at  Ziirich,  and  here  he  soon  took  a  command- 
ing position,  his  talents  and  force  of  character 
being  very  conspicuous.  It  was  his  custom 
to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  people,  instead 
of  reproducing  the  mediseval  interpretations 
of  them ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  done  a  good 
work  in  purifying  the  morals  aa  well  as  the 
worship  of  the  citizens.  In  1519  we  find 
him  successfully  resisting  the  disgraceful 
sale  of  Indulgences.  The  Papal  auUiorities 
evidently  wished  to  retain  Zwingli  on  their 
side.  For  this  purpose  the  Pope«  Leo  X., 
gituited  him  a  pension  of  fifty  gulden,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  1 518.  Pope 
Adrian  also  wrote  him  a  cajoling  letter.  But 
in  1522  the  Bishop  of  Constance  formally 
accused  the  Zwinglians  of  disobedience,  in 
breaking  the  fasts  of  Lent;  public  opinion, 
however,  was  now  entirely  on  the  side  of 
Zwingli,  and  the  Bishop's  action  was  fu- 
tile. Zwingli  about  this  time  married, 
against  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he  kept  his 
marriage  secret,  however,  till  1524.  Li  1523 
a  sweeping  change  was  effected  in  Ziirich, 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  was  destroyed, 
the  ancient  liturgy  was  swept  away,  the 
Mass  was  reduced  to  a  memorial,  and  the 
monasteries  were  converted  into  schools.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  several  cantons,  in- 
cluding Lucem,  Freyburg,  and  Zug,  protested 
in  vain  at  these  ehanges  : — Zwingli's  ascen- 
dancy was  now  complete.  Meanwhile,  the 
Reformation  had  beeoi  making  headway  in 
Basle.  Its  chief  author  was  (Ecolampadius, 
a  friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus;  he 
was  made  a  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Basle 
in  1615,  where  he  set  forth  the  Reformed 
opinions;  in  1522  he  allied  himself  to  Zwingli. 
The  Bishop  and  his  party  opposed  the  move- 
ment, but  the  Senate  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible  and  permitted  disputations  to  be 
held,  in  which  many  Papal  doctrines  were 
openly  attacked  [1524].  The  canton  of  Berne 
was  disposed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 


Ziirich  and  Basle.  In  1526  a  geueiml  as- 
sembly of  twelve  Swiss  cantons  was  held  at 
Baden,  and  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  oon- 
demneid  by  a  majority  of  nine  out  of  the 
twelve  cantons.  Yet  the  ReformatioQ,  in 
spite  of  this  severe  check,  still  continued  to 
make  way.  The  hatred,  however,  betweea 
the  opposing  parties  culminated  on  the  battle- 
field of  Cappel,  where  Zwingli  was  slaia 
[1531 J  and  lus  followers  rout^  Zwinglfs 
teaching  in  regard  to  Original  Sin,  the  Sacn- 
ments,  and  Predestination  was  at  varitncs 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  Church.  Wilh 
regard  to  Christian  Baptism,  he  represented  it 
as  standing  on  the  same  level  with  John'i 
baptism — merely  a  sign ;  yet  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Marburg,  in  1529,  he  signed  the 
statement  of  the  Lutherans  that  l»ptisin  is 
not  **  a  naked  sign,  but  a  work  of  God,  by 
which  we  are  regenerated."  Henoe  Luther 
considered  him  gnilty  of  dishonesty  and  in- 
sinceritv. 

The  death  of  Zwingli  was  closely  followed 
by  that  of  CEkx)lampadius ;  but  thie  work  of 
reformation  was  carried  on  by  two  able  suc- 
cessors, Henry  Bullinger  and  Oswald  Myoo- 
nius :  the  latter,  a  bosom  friend  of  Zwingli, 
had  been  forcibly  expelledfrom  Luoem  in  1522. 
Another  prominent  Reformer  was  William 
Farel,  a  refugee  from  France,  who  was  very 
successful  at  Berne,  Neufchitel,  Baale,  ax^ 
especially  in  Greneva,  where  he  lni>nght  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power  in  1535. 
But  a  far  greater  leader  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  the  person  of  John  Calvin ;  in  him 
began  the  second  generation  of  Reformen. 
Bom  in  1509,  at  Novon,  in  Picaidy,  he  was 
originally  destined  for  holy  orders,  but  even- 
tuclly  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence  at  - 
Orleans  and  Bourges  Universities.  He  first 
began  the  work  of  reformation  in  Pkris,  but 
some  of  the  more  violent  and  indiscre^  Re- 
formers there  having  posted  up  anti-Papal 
flacards,  he  fled  to  Basle  in  October,  1534. 
t  is  remarkable  that  although  Oalrin  was 
unusually  severe  in  his  general  character, 
yet  he  was  deficient  in  Christian  heroism, 
and  describes  himself  as  bdng  "naUually 
timid,  and  of  a  soft  and  faint-hearted  dis- 
position." 

At  Basle  Calvin  drew  up,  in  1636,  hii 
InttiiHiet  of  the  Christian  Reli^um^  which 
quickly  became  the  text-book  for  Oalvinists 
generally.  In  it  are  contained  all  his  dis- 
tinctive doctrines.  Calvin  succeeded  in 
getting  his  prindples  adopted  in  Lanaanne 
this  same  year.  But  in  Geneva  the  people 
rebelled  against  the  severity  of  his  discipline, 
and  both  he  and  Farel  were  banished  in  1538. 
He  was  invited  to  return,  howev^,  and  he 
did  so  in  1541,  thenceforth  exercising  despotic 
power.  He  established  a  comsiBtQry,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  lay  elders  and  six  ministers, 
Calvin  himself  presiding,  and  ezerdaing  * 
controlling  influence.  To  this  body  was 
entrusted  the  jurisdiction  over  the  religioo 
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and  morals  of  the  whole  community,  together 
with  the  power  of  excommunication.  The 
decisions  of  this  tribunal  were  marked  by 
great  sternness  and  severity  ;  in  1553,  by  its 
orders  Servetus  was  burnt  for  heresy.  In 
1049  Calvin  brought  about  the  religious 
union  of  the  cantons  of  Switiserland  by 
the  ConseHsu*  Tiyurinasy  and  so  consolidated 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  By  this  Consensus 
the  Sacraments  are  treatea  as  much  more 
than  mere  outward  signs,  as  Zwingli  treated 
them.  Calvin  spoke  of  them  as  ** organs" 
which  God  uses  for  conferring  grace ;  but 
he  restricted  the  benefits  of  the  Sacraments 
to  "  the  elect.*'  Calvin  died  in  1564,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Beza,  who  continued  for  a 
time  to  uphold  the  standard  of  Geneva.  But 
in  1569  a  powerful  reaction  began  under 
Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Mihin,  a  man 
of  great  pi^^ty,  and  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
Home.  The  Jesuits  were  busy  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  1586  the  Romish 
cantons  formed  themselves  into  '*  The  Golden 
League,"  to  resist  the  Calvinists,  and  at  the 
begmning  of  the  next  century  the  Calvinists 
lost  still  more  ground,  owing  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  titular 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  Francois  de  Sales.  Peace 
was  not  finally  concluded  till  after  the  battle 
of  Vilmergen,  1712. 

France, — The  earliest  Reformer  in  France 
was  Jac(|ue8  Lef^vre,  who  in  1512  was  en- 
gaged with  Bri9onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
the  reformation  of  that  diocese,  both  men 
being  persuaded  that  the  Papal  religion  of 
that  day  was  not  a  true  form  of  Chiistianitv. 
In  1523  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Pans, 
called  the  Sorbonne,  having  previously  con- 
dinned  Luther's  writings,  began  the  work  of 
persecuting  the  French  Reformers.  The 
monardi,  Frands  I.,  professed  to  be  neutral, 
bat  he  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  perpe- 
trators gI  the  savage  massacres  of  the  Protes- 
tants. In  1534  Calvin  and  others  fled  from 
the  countiy ;  in  1545  the  towns  of  Meiindol 
and  Cabridres,  with  twenty-eight  villages, 
were  literally  destroyed,  as  many  as  4,000 
people  being  slain.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
Reformers  had  increased  in  importance  in 
1547,  when  Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Henry  II.,  who  married  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
Daring  this  reign  the  persecution  went  on 
with  even  greater  severity;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  the  Reformers  in  Paris  organised 
tiiemselves,  in  1555,  as  a  distinct  congregation, 
adopting  the  Calvinistic  discipline  of  Geneva, 
and  in  1559  they  issued  their  first  Confession 
of  Faith. 

France  at  Hiis  time  was  divided  into  two 
rival  parties,  one  headed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Ooise,  the  other  by  the  Bourbon  &mily. 
The  Bourbons  now  allied  themselves  witii 
the  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were 
called  in  France,  and  tiie  Guises  became  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  two 


parties  were  inspired  with  mutual  hatred  of 
each  other.  In  1560  a  Huguenot  conspiracy 
to  rid  the  kingdom  of  the  Guises  was  dis- 
covered ;  the  chief  mover  was  Geo&rey  de  la 
Barre,  a  friend  of  Calvin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  tried  to  force 
every  Frenchman,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
sign  a  creed,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
which  he  called  the  **  Huguenots'  rat-trap." 
A  conference  between  the  two  parties  took 
I^Utoe  at  Poissy  in  1561,  Theodore  Beza  and 
Peter  Martyr  representing  the  Huguenots; 
but  no  good  result  followed.  By  this  time 
the  Huguenots  had  greatly  incr^ewed  in  the 
country,  and  were  being  continually  aided 
by  disciples  of  Calvin  sent  from  Geneva ;  in 
January,  1562,  they  were  granted  religious 
liberty,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  massacre 
of  several  of  their  number  at  Vassy  rekindled 
the  strife,  and  civil  war  broke  out.  The 
Huguenot  leaders  were  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
and  Admiral  de  Coligny.  At  the  battle  of 
Dreux  [Dec,  1562]  the  Huguenots  were 
routed ;  immediately  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Hugue- 
not. Peace  was  concluded  at  Orleans,  and 
the  Pacification  of  Amboise  [March,  1563] 
secured  a  certain  amount  of  religious  liberty 
to  the  Huguenots.  A  second  religious  war 
raged  from  1567-70.  At  the  battle  of  Jamac 
[1 569]  the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  assassinated.  The  Peace 
of  St.  G^ermain-en-Laye  was  concluded  in 
1570,  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to  be 
free  to  worship  in  their  own  way;  but  in  1572, 
by  an  act  of  gross  treachery,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  a  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  was  planned,  and  carried  out  under 
drcnmstanoes  of  great  atrocity  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  [1572].  Over  twenty  thousand 
Protestants  were  murdered  in  difierent  parts 
of  France,  among  them  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
Calvinists  rose  again,  and  the  Guise  family 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  order  to  extirpate  Protestantism.  But  in 
1589  the  Protestant  Prince,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
came  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  Four 
years  later,  in  order  to  stop  further  bloodshed, 
Henry  IV.  renounced  Protestantism ;  perfect 
religious  liberty,  however,  was  g^ranted  to  the 
Huguenots  by  the  <*  Edict  of  Nantes  "  ri598], 
solemnly  declared  to  be  perpetual  and 
irrevocable.  But  the  despotism  of  Richelieu 
and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1685  overthrew  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France. 

Netherlands.— 'Th<d  country  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Reformation  [1]  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  had  aroused 
hatred  to  the  Papal  power;  [2]  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Erasmus,  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
exposing  the  vices  of  the  age  in  1500 ;.  [3]  by 
the  writings  of  Luther.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  bom  at  Ghent  m  1500,  was  lord 
of  these  provinces,  and  mercilessly  persecuted 
oil  wkn  haI^  fViA  "new  opinions;     in  1521 
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he  issued  an  edict  against  the  writings  of 
Luther,  '*  whether  in  Latin,  Flemish,  or  any 
other  modem  language."  The  first  two 
martyrs  suffered  at  Brussels  in  1523,  where- 
upon Luther  wrote  his  Apistle  to  the  Chrittiant 
in  Holland  and  Brabant.  In  1525  converts 
abounded,  and  executions  became  fearfully 
numerous,  the  victims  during  Charles's  reign 
being  reckoned  by  thousands,  among  them 
being  the  Englishman,  William  Tyndall, 
who,  in  1536,  was  put  to  death  at  Vilvorde, 
near  Brussels;  he  had  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  English  in  1525,  and  had  also 
exerted  great  influence  in  Belgium.  These 
measures  not  bucceeding,  Ohariee  V.  intro- 
duced the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  to  subdue 
Protestantism  [in  1550].  Philip  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1560,  carried  on  the 
work  of  persecution.  Many  troubles  came 
upon  the  lleformers,  owing  to  their  being 
ooufounded  with  the  fanatical  and  lawless 
Anabaptists,  who  abounded  in  the  country; 
80  in  1562  they  drew  up  The  Belgie  Confeuiin, 
containing  the  doctrines  of  their  Faith.  This 
Confession  is  based  on  The  Confeeeion  of  the 
French  Refonnere^  and  so  is  distinctly  Cal- 
vinistic.  In  1566  the  Belgic  Confession  was 
ratified  at  a  Synod  of  Heformers,  held  at 
Antwerp.  Meanwhile  the  continued  persecu- 
tion was  exasperating  all  classes  against  the 
Oovemment.  At  length,  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  renewed 
the  massacres,  the  Protestants  took  the  fidld 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Philip  van 
Mamix,  and  many  other  nobles,  in  1568.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the 
independence  of  Holland  in  1579,  the  seven 
northern  provinces  separating  from  the  re- 
maining ten.  In  1581  the  Roman  religion 
was  forbidden  in  the  new  kingdom,  and 
Protestantism  had  triumphed  in  every  quarter, 
aided  materially  by  the  Protestant  University 
of  Leyden.  The  neighbouring  provinces, 
under  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Parma,  entered 
into  an  agreement  at  Arras,  in  1579,  to  help 
in  counteracting  the  Reformation ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  finally 
caused  the  Papacy  to  be  re-established  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country. 

England.— It  has  been  thoughtfully  said 
that  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  power  in  Eng- 
land began  from  the  shameful  day  when  the 
miserable  King  John  laid  his  crown  at  the 
feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulph,  and  locked  the 
sense  of  the  English  nation  by  that  shameful 
enormity.  From  that  time  a  reaction  against 
Papal  tyranny  began,  and  the  history  of  the 
Plantagenet  Kings  is  continually  marked  by 
struggles  between  Papal  tyranny  and  na- 
tional independence.  The  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  in  the  English  Universities, 
as  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  such  men,  as 
Dean  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  and 
others,  was  another  factor  in  the  great 
movement.  Erasmus  had  visited  Oxfowl  in 
1497,  and  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 


in  1505-1508.  The  immediate  occaaioa  of 
the  breach  was  the  quarrel  between  Heory 
Vm.  and  Pope  Clement  VI L  conoeming 
the  King's  divorce,  which  resulted,  in  1534, 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope*B  autbcnty 
in  England.  Henry  had  already  assumed  the 
title  of  "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in 
England,"  and  the  ConvoceUaoos  of  Omtsr- 
bury  and  York  had  acknowledged  the  ti^ 
with  this  limitation,  **  so  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  Christ "  [1531].  Hoiee- 
f orth  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden,  and  t 
Court  of  Delegates  appointed  by  the  EiD| 
was  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  inau 
ecclesiastical  cases.  Thus  far  the  Engl^ 
bishops  and  clergy  had  accepted  the  changes ; 
but  beyond  this  neither  they  nor  the  King 
seemed  to  contemplate  any  reformation  <rf 
doctrine  or  manners.  Henry  VIII.  remained 
attached  to  the  medisDval  system  until  hii 
death.  Although  he  suppressed  monastenes, 
it  was  not  done  to  benefit  the  Church,  bot  to 
meet  his  own  requirements.  So  far  frombdng 
a  Reformer,  he  was  the  great  obstacle  to  tbe 
progress  of  Reformation.  Cranmer,  who  hid 
been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  15S2 
for  espousing  the  King's  cause  in  the  matter  ol 
his  divorce,  was  still  a  believer  in  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  Transubetantiatian.  In  1536  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  issued  ten  Artidee 
of  Religion,  retaining  all  the  old  doctrines,  bot 
cutting  away  flagrant  abuses  connected  with 
them.  The  sermcm  at  the  opening  of  Uiis 
Convocation  was  preached  by  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Reformers.  In  1537 
an  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  pre- 
sented by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  Th$ 
Bishops'  Booky  or  The  Institution  of  a  Christim 
Man^  was  issued.  But  from  this  time  the 
Anti-Reforming  party,  headed  by  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Tunfftall,  Bi^op 
of  Durham,  gained  the  upper  hand,  Uie  King 
siding  with  them.  Thus,  in  1539,  "The 
Six  Articles"  were  enacted  for  abolishixig 
diversity  of  opinion.  They  enforced  belief  in 
[1]  IVansubstantiation.  [2]  Communion  in 
one  kind.  [3]  Celibacy  of  the  deigy.  [4]  Ab- 
solute obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  etc 
[5]  Private  masses.  [6]  Compulsory  ooofes- 
sion.  In  1543  an  Act  of  Bu-liament  wts 
passed  denouncing  Tyndall's  "false  tzans- 
ktion**  of  the  BiUe,  and  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  to  ''  women 
and  artificers,  prentices,  jonmeymen,  serving- 
men,  husbandmen,  and  labourers.'*  Cranmer, 
however,  still  managed  to  retain  his  influence 
with  the  Kinff,  and  m  1541  and  1542  a  tevised 
and  purified  form  of  the  Sarum  Breviaiy  mt 
issued  for  use  in  the  Canterbury  diocese.  In 
1544  a  Litany  in  English  was  publidied  by 
Convocation,  and  preparations  were  bang 
made  for  a  new  service  book  in  Engtish  op  to 
the  time  of  the  King's  death  in  1547. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  [1547-1553] 
the  Reformation  made  rapid  strides.     The 
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Piotector,  Somerset,  supported  the  movement, 
though  probably  on  sellifih  grounds.  Royal 
injunctioDB  were  at  onoe  issued  directing  the 
clergy  to  provide  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible, 
of  the  largest  volume,  in  English,  within  three 
months,  and  within  twelve  months,  the  Para- 
j^iTBse  of  Erasmus,  also  in  English,  upon  the 
Qospels ;  both  of  these  being  set  up  in  churches 
for  the  use  of  parishioners.  Graroiner,  Bishop 
of  Wincheeter,  refused  to  obey,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  [Sept.  25th,  1547] ;  he  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric  for  nonconformity 
in  1551.  The  first  act  in  Edward's  reign 
legalised  conmiunion  in  both  kinds.  The  first 
book  of  Homilies  also  i^peared  this  year,  for 
the  instruction  of  ignorant  preachers  and 
their  flocks.  Meanwhile  a  Committee  of 
Divines,  under  Archbishop  Cranmer,  was 
engaged  in  compiling  Service  Books  in 
English.  Lq  1548,  they  produced  an  English 
Order  of  the  Oommimion,  and  shortly  afterwards 
The  Book  of  Common  Frayer,  which  came  into 
general  use  on  Whitsunday,  1549.  Bonner, 
Bt^op  of  London,  refused  to  adopt  its  use, 
and  was  deprived,  Sept.  21,  1549.  This  book 
was  compiled  from  the  old  Offices ;  it  retained 
all  the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  the  past 
that  were  not  considered  wrong  in  themselves. 
The  compilers  sought  to  restore  the  worship 
of  the  C9iarch  to  the  model  of  the  early 
Church,  before  the  rise  of  mediaeval  errors. 
On  this  account  the  book  was  obnoxious  to 
many  ultra-Beformera,  especially  to  John 
Knox,  who  had  received  a  preachership  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  who  was  even  offered 
the  Bishopric  of  Biocheeter,  in  order  to  urge 
Cianmer  on  to  a  more  violent  Reformation. 

The  state  of  parties  in  England  was  now 
greatly  affected  by  the  arrival  of  a  multitude 
of  foreign  Protestants  in  1549.  Bucer,  a 
Lutheran,  became  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  a  follower  of 
Zwingli,  at  Oxford.  John  Hooper,  also, 
who  had  retreated  to  Ziirich  in  1539,  returned 
to  England  this  ^ear,  an  ardent  and  persistent 
advocate  of  Zwingli's  viows  concerning  the 
Sacraments ;  he  reused  to  wear  the  vestments 
prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet,  1551.  He  soon  complied, 
however,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
(Moucester  in  the  same  year.  All  these  sought 
to  introduce  much  greater  changes.  Mean- 
while Cranmer's  views  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist had  undergone  a  change ;  he  h&d  renounced 
Transubstantiation,  and  followed  Calvin  in 
believing  a  real,  virtual,  but  not  a  corporal 
presence.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  held 
the  same  views ;  the  result  was  that  a  second 
Prayer  Book  was  introduced  in  November, 
1552,  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  Communion 
Service  to  suit  the  modified  views,  but  the  book 
stiU  remained  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines ctf  the  early  Church.  In  1563  a 
regular  Confession  of  Faith  of  forty-two 
Articles  was  published,  based  upon  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  of  1530,  differing  in  one 


important  point,  vix.  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  followed  Calvin's  tenets. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in  July,  1553, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary«  threatened 
utter  destruction  to  the  Reformation.  Mary 
had  inherited  from  her  mother,  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  Reformers* 
teachings.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  old 
Latin  service-books  were  reintroduced;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  forbidden;  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  re- 
affirmed by  Convocation,  five  members  only 
opposing  it.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  met  that  the  rapid  changes  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  reign  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  Reformers,  and  the 
extreme  views  of  Hooper,  had  caused  a  re- 
action, and  partly  by  the  ^t  that  the  leading 
Reformers  were  silenced  and  imprisoned,  in- 
cluding Bishops  Coverdale,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Holgate  of  York,  and  Farrer 
of  St.  David's.  Many  more,  reckoned  at  800, 
fled  from  the  country.  Bishops  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  Gardiner,  who  had  been  deprived  in 
the  last  reign,  were  now  restored  to  their  Sees, 
and  in  1554  England  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  through  the 
agency  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Meanwhile,  some 
of  the  Reformera  who  had  settled  at  Frank- 
fort [1564]  sought  to  reject  the  second 
Prayer  Book  on  the  ground  of  its  being  still 
superstitious.  Calvin  and  Knox  joined  in 
condemning  the  book,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Dean  Cox  in  March,  1555,  the 
EngUah  residents  were  ordered  by  the  Senate 
of  Frankfort  to  conform  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
whereupon  the  malcontents,  under  John 
Knox,  retired  to  Geneva,  and  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  English  Reformers.  Far  worse 
troubles  were  occurring  in  England.  Mary, 
provoked  by  the  violent  language  of  some  of 
the  extreme  Reformers,  and  by  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Wyatt,  and  influenced  by  her 
marriage  with  the  bigoted  Philip  of  Spain, 
began  a  most  bitter  persecution  in  1555.  As 
many  as  288  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
burnt  for  their  religion,  including  Cranmer, 
and  four  other  bishops,  Hooper,  Farrer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer.  Cranmer,  after  being 
induced  by  disgraceful  artifices  to  make  a 
recantation,  was  executed  at  Oxford  [March 
21st,  1556],  holding  fast  to  the  Reformed 
Faith.  Cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  following  morn- 
ing; but  both  he  and  the  Queen  died  in 
November,  1558.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
persecution  had  destroyed  any  chance  the 
Papal  Supremacy  might  have  had  in  England. 
Hie  death  of  Mary  was  felt  as  a  relief,  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  hailed  with  joy. 

Elizabeth's  first  eiforts  were  directed  to 
quieting  religious  controversy  and  strife.  A 
Royal  order,  dated  Dec.  27th,  1558,  silenced 
all  pulpits.  In  1 559,  the  acts  of  the  late  reign 
in  reference  to  religion  were  aU  repealed,  and 
the  Royal  Supremacy  once  more  established. 
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the  Queen,  however,  refusing  the  title  of 
"  Supreme  Head,"  preferring  to  be  called 
"Supreme  Governor."  The  Prayer  Book, 
revised  by  Edmund  Guest,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, was  reissued  on  Jime  24th.  A  few  of 
the  changes  in  the  second  book  of  Edward 
VI.  were  omitted  or  modified,  and  the  whole 
book  was  brought  more  into  conformity  with 
the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  With  one 
exception — Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Llandaff — all 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  to  Queen  EUzabeth,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  Sees.  Matthew  Parker  was 
duly  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lwnbeth  by  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory,  Co- 
verdale,  and  Hodgkin ;  the  remaining  bishop- 
rics were  filled  by  Reforming  prelates.  When 
Ck)nvocation  assembled  in  1562  the  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Edward  VI.  were  remodelled  and 
reissued  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  their 
present  form.  New  troubles  now  began  to 
vex  the  Reformed  Church.  The  refugees, 
some  of  whom  we  saw  quarrelling  among 
tbemselves  at  Frankfort,  1554,  now  flocked 
back  to  England,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
Genevan  principles.  On  their  arrival  they 
immediately  raised  opposition  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  established  customs  of  the 
Church,  advocating  a  more  radical  reformation. 
The  malcontents  were  nicknamed  Puritans 
[q.v.],  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  of  them 
separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  [1567] ;  but  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been 
established,  were  preserved  intact. 

A  second  separation  began  in  1570,  when  the 
Romanists,  on  the  arriv^  of  Pope  Pius  V.'s 
Bull  of  Excommunication,  cut  themselves  oif 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Shortly  after- 
wards Romish  plots  and  intrigues  came  to 
light,  resulting  in  repressive  measures  being 
tfucen  against  Catholics.  Executions  became 
frequent,  especial^  after  Babington^s  plot 
to  assassinate  the  Queen  ;  and  all  their  hopes 
were  shattered  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  As  the  Romanists 
dedined,  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence;  but  all  their  endeavours  to 
model  the  Church  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent  were 
frustrated  by  the  firm  rule  of  Archbishops 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft  [1604].  Thus  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  has  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  new  Church,  but  merely  purged 
from  distinctively  Romish  doctrine,  and  freed 
from  Papal  oppression.  Cranmer,  in  all  the 
changes  that  he  made,  continually  appealed 
to  the  Word  of  Gt>d  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church  as  his  authority.  Unbroken 
ties  of  holy  orders,  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  organisation,  and  traditions 
of  the  Church,  a  Prayer  Book  compiled  almost 
entirely  of  pre-Reformation  materials,  prove 
the  present  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with   the  Church    of 


Christ  that  had  existed  in  this  land  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Scotland. — Owing  to  the  frequ^it  alHances 
between  Scotland  and  France,  the  woik  of 
Reformation  did  not  begin  under  tavounhle 
auspices  in  Scotland,  Uie  French  inflnoioe 
being  employed  to  uphold  the  *^  old  religioiL" 
Accordingly,  when  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
student  at  the  Protestant  University  at  Mar- 
burg, in  Hessen,  returned  to  Scotland  and 
preached  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  he  was  burnt  at  the  sitake  [1^28]^ 
Tet  after  Hamilton's  death  the  new  opinioxs 
rapidly  spread,  so  rapidly  that  in  1535  tha 
S€K>tch  Parliament  passed  a  severe  Act  against 
all  who  held  "  the  damnable  opinions  ol  the 
great  heretic  Luther."  Many  Reformen 
took  refuge  in  England,  as  that  country  had, 
in  1534,  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Pdpe. 
The  Papal  Church  in  Scotland  now  saw  the 
need  of  reformation,  and  in  1541  peissed  an 
Act  requiring  clerics  of  every  rank  **  to  reform 
themselves  in  habit  and  manners  to  God  and 
man; "  and  in  1543  the  Parliamoit  allowed 
all  persons  to  have  **  a  good  and  true  tran*- 
lation,"  in  English  or  Scotch,  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  In  1545  Cardinal  Beatomi,  the 
**  Wolsey  of  Scotland,*'  an  able  and  poweifol 
man,  but  guilty  of  the  grossest  irregulaiitiss, 
began  a  Mtter  persecution.  Among  his  vio- 
tims  was  George  Wisbart,  who  was  pot  to 
death  March  1st,  1546.  This  act  of  violence 
caused  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  Scotland's 
Reformer,  to  rebel  against  Rome,  and  to  avow 
his  sympathy  with  the  Plt>teBtantB.  OaidiBal 
Beatoun  was  himself  murdered  on  May  29th 
following,  and  Knox  showed  his  appixnnd  by 
taking  refuge  with  the  murderers  in  the  town 
of  St.  Andrew's  [April,  1647].  The  town 
capitulated  to  the  French  [July],  and  Knox 
was  taken,  with  other  prisoners,  to  Boaeo, 
and  detained  there  till  February,  1549.  Knox 
had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1530; 
after  studying  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine, 
his  fiery  and  fearless  temper  roused  mm  into 
the  greatest  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
justly  indignant  at  her  many  abuses,  hjB 
speaks  of  that  Church  as  **  the  synagogue  of 
Satan,"  and  of  the  Pope  as  **  the  man  of  sin." 
Upon  his  release  from  Rouen,  the  English 
Privy  Council  gave  him  a  preachership  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in  1551  a  royal  chap- 
laincy. But  on  the  acoe6sic«i  of  Queen  Maiy, 
in  1553,  Knox  left  England  and  settled  at 
Geneva,  where  for  about  five  years  he  lived 
in  con^ant  intercourse  with  Calvin.  Mean- 
while in  Scotland  the  Reformers,  under  the 
Earl  of  Arg^le,  renounced  **the  congregatioa 
of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomina- 
tion and  idolatry  thereof,"  and  formed  them- 
selves into  what  they  called  *'  the  oongrefla- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ "  [1558],  adopting  for 
their  liturgy  the  English  Prayer  Bo^  of 
1562.  Qn  1564  the  English  Liturgy  was 
replaced  by  the  Prayer  Book  used  by  thi 
English  at*  Geneva,  and  which  had  received 
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the  approval  of  Calvin.]  Knox  returned  to 
iScotland  on  May  2nd,  1559,  a  thorough  Cal- 
A-iDiflt.  The  violence  of  his  preaching  at  once 
roused  the  pawions  of  the  people  to  such  a 
height  that  abbeys  and  churcnes  were  sacked, 
monumenta  destroyed,  and  many  kindred  acts 
of  violence  perpetrated.  Knox  lost  no  time 
in  c<Hnpleting  the  work  of  reformation.  A 
Protestant  League  was  formed  on  May  81st, 
and  began  its  work  by  decreeing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
llie  Queen  now  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  army,  and  troops  were  sent  from  France 
to  aid  her  in  subduing  her  disaffected  sub- 
jects. Knox  and  his  party  made  a  treaty 
with  England,  Feb.  27th,  1560.  A  religious 
war  was  only  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Guise  on  June  10th.  On  Aug.  17th 
''  The  Ck>nf  ession  of  Faith  "  of  the  Protestants 
was  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and 
immediately  aiterwards  Bills  were  passed 
abolishing  the  Mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope.  The  Reformers,  considering  them- 
selves as  exclusively  the  **  Ck>ngTegation  of 
Christ  Jesus,**  felt  it  their  duty  to  utterly 
eradicate  all  traces  of  the  old  religion,  just 
as  the  Canaanites  were  driven  out  by  the 
Hebrews.  So  not  only  old  customs  and  tra- 
ditions in  worship  and  ritual,  but  Episcopacy 
also  was  abolished  in  1562,  and  **  Superinten- 
dents **  appointed  in  their  place.  Two  bishops, 
viz.  Alexander  Gordon  of  €hdloway  and 
Adam  Bothwell  of  Orkney,  conformed  to  the 
new  religion.     In  the  midst  of  these  changes 

t  1.561],  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  from 
'ranoe ;  but  the  Reformed  Faith  was  so  firmly 
planted  that  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  its 
growth.  Knox  and  his  followers  assailed  her 
withgreatharshneesand severity,  boldly  calling 
upon  her  to  renounce  her  idolatrous  reli^on, 
and  protesting  against  the  Mass  in  her  private 
vhap«L  Eventually  she  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate ri567],  partly  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  plotting  to  restore  the  old  religion.  It 
is. said  that  the  murders  of  Rizzio  (the 
Queen's  secretary,  and  also  a  pensioner  of 
the  Pope)  and  of  John  Black,  a  learned 
(^ampion  of  medisevalism,  on  the  same 
night  in  Holyrood  Palace  were  committed 
in  order  to  mistrate  the  intended  persecu- 
tion. In  January,  1572,  the  titles  of  "  Arch- 
bishop '*  and  "  Bishop  **  were  restored  to  the 
"  Soperintendents,*'  out  they  were  still  only 
bishops  in  name.  In  November  of  the  same 
^'ear  Knox  died.  A  further  change  took  place 
in  1592,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Andrew 
Melville,  Presbyterianism  was  established  in 
theplaceof  the  nominal  Episcopacy.  In  1610, 
episcopacy  in  its  English  form  was  established 
by  the  Kin^,  but  only  to  be  affain  rejected  by 
the  people  m  1639.  The  last  hopes  of  a  reac- 
tion in  Scotland  had  been  extingpiished  with 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1687. 
Except  as  regards  Church  government,  the 
Scotch  Reformation  was  entirely  Calvinistic. 
Ireiand.-^The  Irish  Parliament    in    1537 


rejected  the  Papal  Supiremacy  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  accepted  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy in  its  place.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy, 
however,  headed  by  Archbishop  Cromer,  of 
Armagh,  remained  raithful  to  the  Pope.  But 
as  the  Sees  fell  vacant  English  prelates  were 
appointed  in  their  place,  favourable  to  the 
reform  of  the  Church;  very  little,  however,  was 
done  during  Henry*s  reign  beyond  suppressing 
monasteries.  Edward  YI.*s  first  act  enjointd 
conmiunion  under  both  kinds,  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
Easter  Day,  1551,  in  Christchurch  Cathe- 
dral, Dubhn,  G^rge  Browne  being  Arch- 
bishop; arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  and 
also  into  Latin,  but  the  plan  feU  through. 
Archbishop  Dowdall,  who  succeeded  Cromer 
in  1643,  was  deprived  for  refusing  to  use  the 
English  Prayer  Book  [Oct.,  1661],  and  hence- 
forUi  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  held  the 
PrimAcy.  In  Mary's  reign  the  Papal  Supre- 
macy was  restored,  and  with  it  the  medisBval 
ritual  and  doctrines.  In  1554  Archbishop 
Dowdall,  restored  to  his  See,  acting  under  a 
commission,  deprived  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  three  other  prelates  favourable 
to  the  Reformation.  In  Elizabeth's  reig^n, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  Irish  bishops  re- 
tained their  Sees;  but  after  1670,  the  date 
of  the  Pope*8  Bull  of  Excommunication,  rival 
bishops  were  nominated  both  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Pope.  The  Irish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  issued  till  1602. 
In  1585  Bishop  Walsh,  of  Ossory,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  house  while  engaged  on  the 
work.  The  degraded  and  ignorant  state  of 
the  people,  and  of  many  of  their  ministers, 
was  the  gpreat  barrier  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  general  Reformation. 

Beformed  Dutch  Chnroli.    [Dutch 
Rbformbd  Church.] 

Beformed    Episoopal    Clrarcli.— 

In  1873  a  meeting  took  place  in  America  of 
members  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
including  one  English  Dean,  to  receive  the 
Communion,  which  was  administered  by  Dr. 
Cummins,  Assistant-Bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky.  His  brother  Bishops  immediately 
protested  against  what  they  considered  a 
public  recognition  of  schism  and  a  blame* 
worthy  laxity  of  opinions ;  whereupon  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  assembled  a  meeting  at 
New  York,  in  the  house  of  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association.  The  result  was  the 
organisation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
Dec.  2nd,  1873.  Bishop  Cummins  having 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  and  consecrated  fresh 
bishops  of  the  new  body,  and  become  its  first 
president,  a  statement  was  drawn  up  defining 
the  position  and  doctrines  of  the  sect.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  over  a  hundred  clergy- 
men, and  has  several  parishes  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  and  in  England.  In 
England,  however,  it  is  losing  ground,  owing 
to  a  division  which  has  taken  place. 

Safbrm  of  the  Clmrch.— One  mark 
of  the  increased  interest  of  the  nation  in  re- 
ligious matters  is  the  demand  which  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  for  Church 
reform.  In  1885  a  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  from  their  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  reforms 
which  require  immediate  attention  are  five  in 
number,  vix.  :— 

[1]  The  removal  of  the  varied  evils  and  abases 
connected  with  the  sale  of  patronage,  and,  for  for* 
ther  secnrity  against  the  appointment  of  unfit  pre- 
sentees, the  increasing  of  the  power  of  bishops  to 
refuse  institution  in  certain  cases  under  specified 
limits  and  conditions. 

[2]  Simpler  and  more  effectual  methods  of  re- 
moving from  the  cure  of  souls  incompetent,  per- 
sistently negligent,  and  criminous  clerks.  It  is  also 
most  desirable  that  the  laws  affecting  sequestration 
of  benefices  should  be  further  amended,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  diversiou  of  the  income  of  the  benefice 
from  its  origmal  purpose  to  the  payment  <^  the 
debts  of  the  incumbent. 

[3]  The  correction,  so  far  as  may  be  found  ex- 
pedient and  practicable,  of  existing  anomalies  in 
the  endowments  of  the  Church — a  reform  which  we 
believe  would  largely  help  to  meet  the  changed 
character  ci  many  localities,  and  the  shifting  of 
population  to  which  some  of  the  memorialists 
refer. 

[4]  The  enlargement  of  Convocation  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  Proctors  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  statutory  concession  to  Convocation  of 
increased  freedom  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
matters  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  Church, 
subject  always  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and 
the  authority  of  Parliament. 
>  [5]  The  assignment  to  the  faithful  laity  of  the 
Church  of  a  more  clearly  defined  share  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

In  their  comment  on  each  of  these  heads, 
they  anticipate  in  [1]  the  Archbishop*s  Bill  on 
Patronage  [Patronage],  and  on  [2]  express 
the  opinion  that  further  steps  are  required 
beyond  the  Pluralities  Acts  recently  passed 
[Pluralities],  in  order  to  the  more  easy  re- 
moval of  unworthy  clergymen.  As  regards 
[3]  they  say : — "  We  note  with  satisfaction 
that  no  proposals  have  been  brought  before 
ns  for  any  equalisation  of  the  official  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  steps  diould  at  once  be  taken  to  reduce 
existing  anomalies,  and  to  improve  the  in- 
comes of  benefices  of  small  value,  especially 
where  the  population  is  large.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  best  effected  bv  the  formation  of 
a  large  central  fund  raised  oy  equitable  taxa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  incomes.  The  principles 
for  the  formation  of  this  fund  already  exist 
in  the  system  of  first  fruits  and  tenths — a 
system  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
House  and  the  Lower  House  have  proposed 
largely  to  modify,  with  the  view  of  facUitat- 
ing  the  retirement  of  aged  and  infirm  incum- 
bents, and  effecting  other  salutary  changes  in 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Church." 
They   make   other  suggestions   as   to  Lat 


Services  and  Parochial  Boa&ds,  which  will 
be  found  under  those  heads. 

SaAurees. — A  name  first  applied  to  the 
French  Protestants  who,  during  the  Hemi^ 
persecutions  in  1569,  and  again  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  168d, 
were  forced  to  leave  their  conntry  and  take 
refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Since  ihsa 
it  has  been  extended  to  all  who  leave  (hor 
country  in  times  of  distreas. 

Segalia. — ^In  early  times  tiie  king  <d  the 
country  claimed  the  revenues  of  all  Sees  so 
long  as  they  remained  vacant,  and  this  daim 
was  caUed  regalia.  We  often  read  in  hifltory 
of  the  kings,  when  in  want  of  money,  pur- 
posely deferring  the  appointment  of  a  bi^p, 
so  that  the  revenues  might  be  theirs,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  this  scandal  in  England,  & 
promise  was  extracted  from  Henry  IT  by  the 
rope,  that  the  custom  should  thenceforth  be 
discontinued.  In  France  the  kings  had  the 
regalia  for  a  much  longer  period,  for  we  read 
of  Louis  XIV.  makiDg  laws  for  the  more 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  custom.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  to  deoEt 
but  at  that  time  Louis  was  strong  enough  to 
refuse  to  obey.  A  compromise  was  made  later 
by  Innocent  XIL,  and  the  question  penna- 
nently  settled. 

Segeneratioii  ["  a  new  birth  "  or  "  being 
bom  again  "]. — The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,!^ 
which  man's  heart  is  changed.  The  natore  d 
regeneration  is  declared  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  a  new  birth  from  above  [Gr.  anotMm],  a 
quickening  of  the  Spirit,  a  partaking  d  the 
Divine  nature,  the  formation  of  Christ  in  the 
heart.  It  is  a  passive  work,  and  diiSera  thas 
from  conversion,  which  is  the  turning  ol  nan 
to  God  by  his  own  will ;  it  comes  firom  God 
alone,  and  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  <d  man 
to  perform,  since  before  reg^eration  he  is  in  a 
state  of  ^iritual  inability,  liegeneration  is  t 
work  of  God's  grace,  and  completely  changes 
the  whole  state  of  man.  It  is  an  mstastan- 
eous  act,  and  thus  differs  from  aanctiScatiwi. 
which  is  the  progression  of  man  towards  per- 
fection :  it  consists  in  an  internal  act,  which 
is  nevertheless  visible  in  its  effects,  and  the 
blessings  of  which  can  never  be  entirely  loil 
This  view  of  regeneration,  set  forth  by  the 
Apostles,  was  almost  lost  eight  of  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  regard^  rather  as  the 
first  stage  of  j  ustification.  Luthor  and  Calvin 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  orthodox  idea: 
but  their  followers  did  not  lay  enough  stres 
on  the  progress  of  the  soul  after  regenentiocit 
and  considered  that  justification  by  faith  was 
the  only  thing  necessary.  Amdt  and  Speoff 
did  much  to  establish  the  right  faith  coo- 
oeming  regeneration. 

The  woixl  "regeneration"  only  occurs  twice 
in  the  Scriptures  [Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Titus  m.  6]. 
In  the  former  it  has  no  relation  to  Christian 
doctrine.    A  oontroversy  which  agitated  the 
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Church  of  England  some  forty  years  ago  has 
almost  died  out,  and  this  chiefly  because  it 
is  felt  that  the  dispute  was  more  upon  ter- 
minology than  upon  essentials.  .It  was  the 
question,  whether  Baptism  is  the  means  of 
regeneration.  Probably  now- a- days  not 
merely  Churchmen,  but  Christians  of  all 
denominations  are  nearer  in  reality  than 
they  might  express  in  words.  That  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Reoperation  in  her  formularies 
is  indisputable.  The  words  are  dear.  As 
soon  as  the  baptism  has  taken  place, 
the  minister  sa^  *'S<^eing  now,  dearly 
beloved,  that  this  child  is  regenerate  and 
ffrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church." 
But  the  trouble  arose  from  an  interpretation 
being  placed  upon  the  word  <*  regenerate " 
which  it  was  not  able  or  intended  to  bear. 
They  who  bring  an  in&nt  to  baptism  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  a  blessing  is  to  be  looked 
for  therein ;  that  admission  into  visible  cove- 
nant is  of  itself  a  gift  from  GKkL  And  all 
aaftB  of  Qod  must  of  necessity  imply  life. 
There  is  a  covenanted  means  herein  of  moral 
and  spiritual  advancement,  but  a  condition  at 
the  same  time  expressed  of  Christian  duty. 
Thus  Archbishop  Bunmer,  the  leader,  in  his 
day,  of  the  Evangelical  party,  writes :  "  St. 
Fftul  intimates  wiUi  clearness  that  the  Chris- 
tians he  addresses  were  thus  regenerate :  as 
having  ' put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;' 
and  having  become  '  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,*  and  *the  members  of  Christ;'  as 
having  *  the  spiritual  circumcision,  and  being 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism;'  as  having 
'received  the  spirit  of  adoption,'  and  as 
'being  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified,  in 
ihe  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God.'  To  the  Galatians,  *  bewitched,' 
as  he  says  they  were,  '  that  they  should  not 
obey  the  truth,'  he  still  writes :  *  Ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  as  many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptised 
into  C^irist,  have  put  on  Christ ' "  [Apottolieal 
Freaeking^  page  91].  Such  a  view  is  no 
'*  magical  conception  of  the  Divine  activity." 
It  involves  to  the  full  the  need  of  personal 
&ith,  issuing  in  holy  living.  The  outward 
act  is  the  act  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  com- 
mand. The  grace  is  the  gift  of  God  alone. 
And  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Service  whidi 
follow  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
holds  no  doctrine  of  oput  operatum  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  inward  faith,  which  is  necessary 
to  acceptance  before  GkxL  A  necessity  of  an 
entire  change  of  heart  and  life  is  absolutely 
declared.  Even  in  the  prayer  which  follows 
the  act  of  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  renovation, 
as  distinguished  from  regeneration,  is  clearly 
announced.  There  the  prayer  is  that  the 
person  now  reg^erate  "  may  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body  of 
gin,"  proving  that  the  Church  does  not  regard 
this  as  comprised  in  the  fact  of  regeneration. 
Furthermore  he  is  to  **  continually  mortify 


all  his  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  dailv 
proceed  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living." 

Sagistera  are  required,  by  an  Act  of 
Henry  VlII.'s  Minister,  Cromwell  [a.d. 
15361,  to  be  kept,  in  every  parish  church, 
of  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
which  have  taken  place.  Books  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish,  and  entries  made  therein  to  be 
sent  once  a  year  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  method  of  keeping  vari^  greatly  at  first, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  clergy. 
Some  of  them  neglected  the  duty  altog^her ; 
some  entered  only  the  names  of  the  persons 
baptised  and  buried,  while  others  entered  in 
the  one  case  the  names  of  the  parents  and  in 
the  other  the  occupation.  Successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  altered  this.  Registers 
of  baptism*  are  now  required  to  give  the  name 
of  the  person  baptised,  the  names,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence  of  the  parents  and  the 
officiating  minister,  as  well  as  the  time  and 
place,  hi  marriage  registers  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  persons  must  be  given,  the 
time  and  place,  names  of  witnesses  and  of 
the  clergyman  ;  and  registers  of  burial*  give 
the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  deceased. 

All  marriage  registers  are  to  be  kept  in 
duplicate  marriage  registry  books.  Certified 
copies  of  all  registers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
sent  quarterly  to  the  Registrar-General.  At 
the  general  office  in  London  indexes  are  kept 
of  all  the  certified  copies  of  the  register,  and 
evcory  person  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
to  search  them,  and  have  a  certified  copy. 
There  are  only  eight  register  books  known  to 
exist  prior  to  1538.  Beginning  with  that  year, 
there  are  812  registers  in  England.  In  1599  an 
order  came  out  that  all  existing  registers  were 
to  be  transcribed  into  parchment  books.  In 
a  very  few  cases  the  onginals  and  the  copies 
are  both  found  in  the  parish  chest 

Seffistration.— The  following  are  the 
rules  for  the  registration  of  chapels: — [1] 
It  roust  have  been  need  as  a  place  of  public 
worship  by  the  congregation  requiring  it  to 
be  registered  during  a  year  at  the  least  pre- 
ceding such  registration.  [2]  If  the  builcUng 
be  one  erected  and  used  in  lieu  of  some  other 
building  which  has  been  previously  registered, 
and  subsequently  disused  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, the  registry  of  the  disused  building  must 
be  cancelled,  whereupon  the  new  building 
may  be  immediately  registered  in  its  stead. 

Baginm  Donnm  Money,  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland  by  Govern- 
ment. Charles  II.  began  the  practice  in  1672 
l>y  giving  £600  per  annum  as  a  reward  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  though 
afterwards  discontinued,  it  was  revived  by 
William  HI.,  and  George  I.,  in  1723,  still 
further  augmented  it  in  return  for  services 
rendered  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick.     Dissenters    were   excluded 
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from  lucrative  employment  in  the  Church, 
and  as  much  as  £40,000  was  given  annually 
to  the  heads  of  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
and  Baptist  congregations  to  be  distributed 
among  their  poorer  ministers.  This  ceased 
in  1869,  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed. 

Begins  ProfWMWr.— Henry  Vni.  en- 
dowed certain  chairs  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  lecturers  who 
occupy  those  chairs  are  called  Begins  Pro- 
fessors.  There  are  about  seven  at  each 
University.  At  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
the  title  is  given  to  those  professors  who  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  Crown. 

Segnla  Fidel. — An  expression  used  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Chuiish  to  designate 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
rule  of  faith.  Probably  at  first  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  all  that  was 
considered  necessary  for  admission  to  baptism, 
but  this  was  at  dinerent  times  added  to  and 
amplified,  until  at  last  the  Church  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  which  contains 
the  whole  basis  of  her  teaching,  and  is  the 
regiUa  fdei  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  requires  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Segnlar.— One  who  has  taken  the  vows 
of  a  monastic  house,  and  is  obliged  to  live  ac- 
cording to  its  rules  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  All  monks,  friars,  and  mendicants 
were  included  under  the  head  of  regulars,  they 
lived  under  special  orders,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  teeulart^  who  had  to  live  in  the 
world.  Cardinals  might  call  themselves  either 
regulars  or  seculars,  and  had  the  privileges  of 
both  states ;  bishops  and  archbishops,  if  they 
had  formerly  been  reg^ulars,  gave  up  their  claim 
to  the  name  on  entering  upon  their  office. 
Regular  benefices  were  those  which  could  only  be 
bestowed  on  members  of  some  reg^ular  Order. 

Said,  Thomas,  D.D.— Founder  of  Scottish 
philosophy  [b.  at  Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  minister,  1 709  ;  d.  at 
£rlasgow,  1796].  He  studied  at  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  was  appointed  Libra- 
rian ;  resigning  this  post  in  1 736,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  after  a  year 
he  settled  at  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  as 
parish  minister.  Here  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  morals,  with  a 
view  to  contradicting  an  assertion  made  by 
Dr.  Cbeyne  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  be- 
tween them.  The  essay  met  with  such  success 
that  Reid  was  elected,  in  1762,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1763  he  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  same 
poet  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  His  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  published  in  1764,  procured 
for  him  the  decree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.  From  this  time  till  his 
death  he  continued  to  write  on  metaphysics, 
natural  law,  and  philosophy,  and  in  order 


to  do  so  uninterruptedly  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  1781.  Essayt  on  the  InteUeeiuel 
I^w&rt  appeared  in  1785 ;  Sseuys  on  the  Aetim 
Power  of  the  Human  Mind  in  1788 ;  a  treatise 
on  Matter  and  Mind,  and  Fhyeiologieal  Me- 
Jleetione  on  Mueeuiar  Motion.  Beid  has  been 
called  by  F.  D.  Maurice  *'  the  philosopher  ci 
consdousness.*'  "  Common  sense  '*  is  a  phiaee 
which  recurs  over  and  over  in  his  writiogi, 
he  meaninff  by  it  the  sense  which  is  commoa 
to  men,  ana  which  belongs  to  philoeopheri  so 
far  as  the^  care  to  take  up  the  poaitian  of 
men.  His  senses  convey  to  bun  certain 
ideas,  but  that  implies  that  he  himself  is  the 
centre  of  these  ideas — he  the  living  redpieBt 
But  having  got  so  far,  he  was  perforce  carried 
on  further.  When  beyond  all  outward  pheno- 
mena and  all  sensations  he  perceived  an  inner 
self  independent  of  them,  he  came  to  disoeni 
that  man  has  certain  obligations  of  right  and 
wrong— certain  duties.  The  easy-going  phi- 
losophy of  Hume,  making  sensible  experieoee 
the  all  in  all  of  human  life,  seemed  unsatisfying 
to  Bmd,  and  he  wrote  to  the  popular  philoso- 
pher, courteously  arguing  against  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  conclusions.  Henoe,  as  the  above- 
named  critic  remarks,  arose  a  Scotch  philo- 
sophy, basing  itself  upon  ''consdousness.'* 
**  So  philosophy  became  a  profeedon  in  Scot- 
land, as  it  had  l)ecome  in  France,  mixed  with 
the  profeedons  of  JSeUee  Letters,  of  Natmml 
Sdenoe,  of  Economy,  and  Statistics;  some- 
times subordinate  to  these,  but  still  delighting 
to  assume  the  name  of  psychology  or  meta- 
phydcs.  Vast  talent  was,  no  doubt,  exhibited 
an)  consumed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
this  profeedon ;  but  the  most  serious  and  pro- 
found Scotchmen  of  later  days  have  hailed 
the  appearance  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman 
poet  as  an  element  of  wholesome  human 
reality,  brought  into  the  midst  of  an  atmo- 
sphere thick  and  heavy  with  notions  and  book- 
lore.  They  say  that  his  songs  brought  back 
to  them  the  belief  in  green  hdds  and  hills,  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  a  land 
on  which  their  fathers  had  dwelt  and  suffered 
before  them,  and  that  his  life  showed  them 
there  is  need,  in  the  heart  of  every  peasant, 
of  a  hope  to  raise  him,  and  protect  him 
against  himself,  as  well  as  against  his  rick 
patrons,  which  ndther  the  divinity  nor  the 
philosophy  of  Scotland  at  that  time  afforded ; 
which  was  not  offered  by  old  light  formalism 
or  new  light  experiences;  which  was  not 
found  necessary  by  the  polite  drclea  that 
Hume  frequented,  and  which  only  glimmered 
^intly  through  the  oonsdousnees  and  oommon 
sense  of  Reid ;  but  of  which  Bums  could  see 
the  pledge  and  the  promise  in  the  domestic 
life  of  his  sires,  and  in  the  testimony  they  bore 
to  a  Father  whoee  righteousness  the  earthly 
father  was  feebly  to  exhibit  in  his  own.*^ 

Seilungy  Jakob  [b.  at  Augsburg,  1579 : 
d.  at  Tiibingen,  May  5th,  1628].  He  studied 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Ingol8tadt»  and  later 
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taught  theology  and  philosophy  there  and  at 
DilUngen.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  Court 
Preacher  to  the  Count  Palatine,  Wolfgang 
William,  of  Neuburg,  who  had  lately  left  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  who  employed  Reih- 
ing  to  write  against  the  Reformers.  In  order 
to  meet  the  ai^uments  of  the  Lutherans,  he 
set  himself  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
coming persuaded  thereby  of  the  errors  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  fled  to  Stuttgart  in  1621, 
and  declared  himself  a  Protestant.  In  1622 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Theology  at  Tub- 
ingen, and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  writing  against  the  Jesuits  and  in  defence 
of  Protestantism. 

Baimanui,  Hermann  Samuel,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  in  1694,  and  was  educated 
at  Wittenberg.  He  first  attracted  public 
notice  by  his  JPrimiiia  Wismarimia  in  1723. 
Four  years  later  he  became  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Hamburg.  In  1728  he  married  the 
daughter  of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  and  afterwards 
assisted  his  father-in-law  in  his  philological 
works,  and  published  a  Latin  memoir  of  him 
on  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  works 
on  both  natural  and  political  history,  but  his 
most  important  work  was  the  Wolfenhuttel 
FragmmUy  published  anonymously  by  Lessing. 
These  fragments  were  essays,  written  from  a 
deistical  point  of  view,  impugning  the  Sacred 
History.  The  first  appeared  in  1774,  On 
the  Toleration  of  ths  heists^  and  waa  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  others.  In  1777  two  of 
the  fragments  attacked  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  them  was  deepened  by  a 
new  one  On  the  IStrpo$e  of  Jestu  and  HU 
Diselpki.  This  publication  lost  Lessing  the 
privilege  of  free  publication.  The  fragments 
were  afterwards  collected  and  published  to- 
gether. The  authorship  was  never  disclosed 
by  Lessing,  but  after  the  death  of  Reimarus 
letters  were  published  showing  that  he  was 
the  writer.    He  died  in  1768. 

Bemhardy  Francis  Volkmar  [b,  1753, 
d.  at  Dresden,  Sept.  6th,  1812].— A  celebrated 
German  Protestant  preacher,  appointed  in 
1782  to  the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  made,  two  years  later,  Preacher  to  the 
University  and  Assessor  of  the  Consistory.  In 
1792  he  waa  appointed,  first,  Preacher  to  the 
Court  of  Saxony,  Ecclesiastical  Coimsellor, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory. 
His  thirty-nine  volumes  of  sermons  are  said 
to  fumiidi  the  best  specimens  of  German 
poJpit  eloquence  since  the  days  of  Luther; 
he  also  published  several  theological  works, 
and  Memoir B  and  Confessions  of  F.  V.  Reinhard 
vere  published  after  his  deaih.  His  teaching 
was  Evangelical,  while  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  modem  development  of  culture  which  had 
already  beg^un  to  influence  Germany. 

Halandi  Adrian,  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Ryp,  in  North  HoUand,  in  1676. 
He  studied  iar  wree  ^ears  under  Surenhusius, 


and  showed  a  wonderful  talent  for  learning 
Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He  was 
made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Hardwijk  in 
1701,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  at 
Utrecht.  He  died  of  smallpox  in  1718. 
His  principed  works  are  Pakstrina  ex  Monu- 
mentis  veteribus  illustrata  (still  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  work),  Dissertationes  quinque  de 
Nummis  veterum  Sebraarumf  J)e  Meligione 
Mohammedieaj  etc. 

Selics  [Lat.  reliquiay  **  remains  '*]  origi- 
nally meant  the  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  were  cherished  and  reverenced  by  the 
Church ;  the  term  afterwards  came  to  be  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  anything  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  deceased  person,  or 
with  which  he  had  been  in  contact.  The  re- 
spect with  which  relics  were  regarded  in- 
creased to  adoration,  and  so  great  was  the 
passion  to  possess  them  that  the  churehes  were 
filled  with  spurious  relics,  as  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain them  blinded  the  eyes  of  enthusiEists,  and 
laid  them  open  to  being  defrauded.  The  Synod 
of  Nicsea,  787,  commanded  that  no  churches 
should  be  consecrated  which  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  some  reHc,  and  the  penalty  was 
excommunication.  Reverence  to  them  was 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  dut^;  wonderful 
powers  of  healing  or  sanctification  were 
attached  to  them  ;  and  every  person  thought 
it  necessary  to  carry  about  a  relic  to  preserve 
him  from  danger,  and  to  make  his  prayers  of 
greater  effect.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries 
the  worship  of  relics  is  stiU  maintained,  but 
they  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Luther  says  they  are  but "  dead 
things  which  sanctify  nobody." 

Aeligion  comes  from  the  Latin,  either, 
according  to  Cicero,  from  relegere,  "to  re- 
consider "  or  "  read  over "  ;  or,  according  to 
Lactantius  and  others  (which  seems  the  more 
probable  derivation),  from  religare,  "  to  bind 
fa«t."  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "  sect " ;  but  in  a  practical  sense  it  is 
generally  considered  as  the  same  with  "godli- 
ness,*' or  a  life  devoted  to  the  worship  and  fear 
of  God.  Br.  Doddridge  thus  defines  it  : 
"  Religion  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the 
will  for  Gk)d,  and  in  a  constant  care  to  avoid 
whatever  we  are  persuaded  He  would  dis- 
approve, to  dispatch  the  work  He  has  assigned 
US  in  life,  and  to  promote  His  glory  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind.'*  The  foundation  of 
all  religion  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  God.  [God;  Inspiration.]  Religion  has 
been  divided  into  natural  and  revealed.  These 
are  discussed  under  Natural  Theology  and 
Revelation.  The  religions  which  exist  in 
the  world  are  usually  classified  under  four 
heads — Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and 
Christian — to  the  articles  dealing  with  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

AeligiOQS. — A  term  employed  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  and  still  in  use  upon 
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the  Continent,  to  designate  persons  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  It 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  but  generally  male 
religious  are  called  monks  or  friars,  and  fe- 
male, nuns  or  canonesses. 

Seligious  Honsei.— Houses  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God ;  particularly  those  for 
the  reception  of  monks,  nuns,  penitents,  and 
others  wishing  to  lead  a  religious  life.  All 
religious  houses  of  this  description  were  done 
away  with  in  Englund  at  the  Keformation, 
but  the  term  is  still  in  use  in  Koman  Catholic 
countries. 


Beligioiis  Liberty. 

Toleration.  ] 


[PsRSBCt^ION ; 


Seligioiui  Orders.    [Monasticism.] 

Aelly,  James. — A  Unitarian  preacher, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Universalists 
in  London.  His  followers  were  known  as 
Hellj'anists ;  but  the  London  society  did  not 
last  long.  Belly  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
a  careful  student  of  Scripture,  and  a  good 
controversialist.  His  principal  work  is  Union, 
or  a  Treatiu  of  the  Ckmtanguinity  and  AJinity 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  in  which  he 
elaborates  Ms  doctrinal  views,  and  shows  the 
ground  on  which  they  rest.  He  said  that 
Christ  had  made  satisfaction  for  all  the  human 
race,  and  bore  their  sins  in  His  body,  so  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  demanding  justice  on  the 
sinner;  and  he  maintained  that  the  state 
of  unbelievers  after  death  cannot  be  a  state  of 
punishment,  because  Christ,  who  tasted  death 
for  ever)'  man,  bore  the  chastisement  of  their 
peace.  He  admitted  the  doctrine  of  misery  in 
a  future  state  only  so  far  that  men  in  un- 
belief did  not  know  what  Jesiis  had  done  for 
them  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  oppressed  with  guilt  and  fear ; 
but  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  universal 
restitution,  when  all  mankind  would  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation.  His 
earliest  convert  was  John  Murray,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Whitfield;  he,  shortly 
after  joining  Relly,  went  to  America,  and 
there  founded  the  Universalists  [q.v.]. 

Semigins,  Saint.— The  apostle  and  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  Fninks,  Bishop  of  Rheims  [A. 
probably  in  437 ;  rf.  Jan.  13th,  6331.  He  be- 
came Bishop  in  459,  and  converted  and  bapt- 
ised Clevis,  the  first  Christian  King  of  France. 
Various  fictions  were  invented  concerning  him, 
as,  for  instance,  that,  having  no  chrism  ready 
for  completing  the  baptism  by  confirmation, 
a  dove  from  heaven  brought  him  the  conse- 
crated oil  in  a  vial  or  ampulla  [q.v.],  with 
which  he  anointed  Clovis.  He  has  left  several 
letters,  still  extant,  and  was  said  by  Sidonius 
Apollinarius  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time.  His  name  is  retained  among 
the  black-letter  saints  of  the  Church  calendar 
on  Oct.  1st. 


SemiMion  [literally,  **  sending  away"]- 
— Hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  removal  of  & 
sentence  of  punishment,  forgivenesi  of  sin, 
and  absolution. 

ReinoiUitruits. — ^A  name  given  to  th« 
Arminians,  who,  in  1610,  presented  a  FrsrCo" 
strance  to  tiie  States  of  Holland,  comphininy 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Sj-nod  of  Dort,  whict 
had  condemned  them  as  heroUcs.  A  counter- 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  Calrini^. 
The  Remonstrants  were  headed  by  EpiscqHos 
and  Grotius,  and  were  for  some  time  favourei 
in  England  by  Archbishop  Laud,  who  after- 
wards  altered  his  opinions 

&eiiaildoty  Eus^BB,  a  learned  Orioifal- 
list,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1646,  and  wm 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  great  fadilitr 
wit^  which  he  learnt  and  spoke  many  lis- 
guages  attracted  the  eyea  of  the  Conrt 
towacrds  him,  and  he  was  sent  by  the  King  oa 
several  important  missions  to  England,  Spiio. 
etc.  He  also  accompanied  Cardinal  KouIk6 
to  Italy  in  1700,  to  a  conclave  held  to  elect  & 
Pope.  Renaudot  died  in  1720.  He  wrote 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  divisians  d. 
Christendom.  His  principal  works  are  hf- 
fence  of  the  Perpetuity  of  Faith,  direckd 
against  J.  Aymon's  Authentic  Jfomrmumtt  ej 
the  Religion  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  Mistonf  e/tkt 
Alexandrian  Patriarchs,  and  Q>ileciion  ef  On- 
ental  Liturgies. 

Sepentaace. — A  term  used  for  the 
sorrow  for  sin  which  produces  newness  of  hfe. 
The  Greek  word  most  frequently  used  in  the 
New  Testament  for  repentance  is  mttamtts, 
which  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and  dii^xisi- 
tion.  Another  word  which  is  also  used  is 
metamelomoi,  which  signifies  anxiety  or  un- 
easiness upon  the  consideration  of  what  ia 
done.  True  repentance  involves  a  real  hatrvil 
of  sin  on  tiie  ground  that  it  is  offensiTe  to 
God ;  sorrow  on  account  of  the  wrong  done  lo 
God  and  man ;  and  a  hearty  desire  and  re«>- 
lution  to  forsake  everything  repugnant  to  lh« 
Divine  Will.  Repentance  is  preceded  by  re- 
generation, the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  being  that  the  latter  is  the  worit  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  while  the  former  is  the  effort 
made  by  the  human  will  to  act  in  accordant* 
with  the  Spirit.  The  Roman  Catholics  held 
that  repentance  imposes  certain  exerciK* 
obligations,  and  burdens  on  those  wlto  hare 
sinned,  and  these  are  known  as  Pkcami* 
[q.v.].  At  the  Reformation,  however,  Lttthtr 
defined  repentance  as  a  "  transmutation  of  ihs 
mind  and  affections,"  and  declared  that  it 
consisted  in  faith  in  God  and  sorrow  for  pes*? 
sins.  The  Pietists  laid  a  great  stress  njx* 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  held  ^[^ 
necessitated  a  great  spiritual  strug^e,  which 
led  to  a  controversy  oetween  thOTi  *n»  "^* 
Lutherans.  Others  again  hold  .«n<i.*"J^ 
that  the  essence  of  repentance  consista  n»^*^ 
change  of  mind  and  attitude  towards  Gt^> 
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and  the  turning  toward  Him,  irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  sorrow  for  sin  consciously  ex- 
perienced. Appealing  to  Scripture,  they  uige 
that  it  is  called  repentance  (or  change  of  nund 
or  heart)  "toward  Grod;"  and  that  we  are 
expressly  taught  hy  Paul  [2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10] 
that  tme  godly  sorrow  tporketh  or  produces 
repentance,  being  therefore  a  means  to  it,  and 
so  distinct.  It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  case 
of  the  young  man  who  refused  to  go  into  the 
vineytfrd,  but  "  afterward  repented  and  went," 
the  essence  of  his  repcmtanoe  consisted  not  in 
the  amount  of  contrition  he  may  have  felt, 
which  was  only  of  value  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced, but  in  the  fact  that  he  changed  in  his 
own  mind  or  will  toward  his  Cither's  command, 
and  did  what  he  had  refused  to  do.  It  has 
been  said  further  that  the  distinction  se 
drawn  is  not  a  vain  or  meaningless  one,  since 
God  **  commands  "  men  everywhere  to  repent, 
and  the  lack  of  a  conscious  sorrow  they  do 
not  feel  is  made  by  many  an  excuse  for  in- 
ability to  obey ;  whereas  it  is  urged  that  God 
never  commands  any  man  to  do  what  his 
conscience  does  not  tell  him  he  might  do,  and 
that  if  the  command  ware  clearly  interpreted 
and  understood  to  mean  the  giving  up  or 
surrender  of  the  will  to  God,  which  every 
man  feels  he  might  do,  »  great  and  real  prac- 
tical hindrance  to  many  would  be  taken  away. 
All  agree  that  the  evidences  of  true  repentance 
are  to  be  sought  and  found  in  works  **  meet " 
for  it. 

Smrobation. — The  Greek  word  adoki^ 
mos,  "oisappointment,'*  is  translated  "  repro- 
bate" in  Eom.  i.  28;  2Cor.  xiii.6,6,7;  2Tinu 
iiL  8 ;  Titus  i.  16.  It  does  not  fall  within  our 
province  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  these 
several  panages^  but  the  word  in  its  technical 
and  eccleeiastical  usage  is  used  in  the  Pre- 
destinarian  controversy  as  the  antithesis  to 
Election  [q.v.].  It  dhould,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  large  school  of  divines 
who  do  not  consider  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  Election  involves  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  oi 
Reprobation.  Their  contention  is,  that  when 
the  world  lay  in  wickedness  and  condemnation 
Christ  came  from  God  to  call  it  to  Himself 
for  reconciliation,  and  that  the  Election  was 
simply  His  choice  of  men  who  were  to  become 
His  Church  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Ministry  of  Beconciliation.  St.  Paul 
was  "a  chosen  vessel"  with  the  object  of 
"carrying  the  Name  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles." 
This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  Reprobation 
not  upon  the  Divine  Will,  but  upon  the  per- 
versify  of  wilful  sinners.     [Election  ;  Pre- 

DBSTDfATION.] 

Sapton. — A  village  in  South  Derbyshire 
interesting  ecclesiastically  as  being  the  seat  of 
the  mother  church  of  Christian  Mercia.  That 
great  kingdom,  comprising  the  midlands  of 
Kngland,  stretched  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Hmnber,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Repton 
was  consecrated  in  666.    In  the  outer  walls 


of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
present,  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient,  church. 
That  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
874.  Its  successor  was  probably  erected  in 
the  days  of  Edgar  the  Pacific  [968-975],  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Wystan,  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  Mercian  kings.  The  present 
chancel  is  a  portion  of  that  church.  The 
whole  church  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
restored  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blomfield, 
and  is  a  very  b^utiful  structure.  It  was 
hoped  to  restore  the  pre-Norman  chancel  in 
1887. 

Kaqniani.— A  Mass  for  the  dead  per- 
formed in  the  Romish  Church,  so  called  from 
the  first  words  of  the  introit,  "  Requiem  atemam 
dona  iw,  Domine,*^  Some  musical  composi- 
tions performed  on  occasions  of  mourning  are 
also  called  Requiems. 

&er«dos  [iV.  am^r<?o»].— The  screen  at 
the  back  of  an  altar.  In  cathedrals  or  other 
large  churches  a  reredos  was  usually  ne- 
eessary  to  separate  the  sacrarium  from  the 
apse  or  chapel  behind  it ;  in  small  churches, 
where  there  is  no  space  behind  the  altar,  a 
teredos  is  sometimes  erected  as  an  ornament, 
or  the  wall  is  painted  or  otherwise  adorned 
instead.  Beautiful  examples  of  aneient  rere- 
doses  are  to  be  seen  at  Winchester,  Durham, 
and  St.  Alban's,  and  several  cathedrals  have 
modem  ones. 

Seservatioil^  Mental.     [Mental  Re- 

SERVATION.] 

Beservation  of  Bonefices.— In  the 

eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  Popes,  in 
order  to  appoint  favourites  to  benefices,  made 
certain  decrees  which  said  that  all  livings 
which  became  vacant  by  death,  if  the  last  in- 
cumbent had  died  in  Rome,  should  be  reserved 
for  the  Pope.  We  read  of  Honorius  IV. 
claiming  the  right  to  appoint  when  the  living 
was  vacant  by  resignation,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  practice  was  extended  in  aU  sorts  of 
ways.  It  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  general 
rebellion  in  various  countries  against  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Beservation  of  the  Sacrament.— 

The  practice  of  reserving  the  consecrated 
elements  of  Holy  Communion,  which  is  the 
custom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Roman  Church  tho 
Host,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacrament,  is 
placed  in  a  '*  tabernacle."  In  olden  times  this 
tabernacle  was  frequently  in  the  shape  of  a 
tower,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  covered  cup, 
sometimes  (especially  in  France)  in  that  of  a 
dove.  The  aumbry,  or  cupboard,  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  in  old  churches,  was  often- 
times the  receptacle  of  the  Reserved  Host.  Its 
presence  was  indicated  by  a  Ught  burning 
before  it. 
That  reservation  was  practised  in  the  early 
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Church  is  clear  ^m  the  words  of  Justin 
Martyr.  In  a  passage  which  is  the  very 
earliest  mention  of  the  Eucharist  after  Scrip- 
ture, he  says,  *'The  deacons  communicate 
each  of  those  present,  and  carry  away  to  the 
absent  of  the  blest  bread  and  wine."  A 
passage  in  Tertullian  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  faithful  recei  ved  the  reserved  Eucharist 
daily,  and  the  early  Fathers  are  full  of  proof 
that  the  iSacrament  was  "  carried  about  **  in 
the  early  Church.  But  probably  the  dangers 
of  persecution,  preventing  the  free  meeting 
together,  in  great  part  accounts  for  this. 
And  the  practice  led  to  such  great  abuses 
and  superstitions  that  it  was  very  early  for- 
bidden, except  in  special  cases.  One  of  these 
cases  was  reservation  for  the  sick.  As  there 
was  no  oflBce  for  private  celebration  in  the 
Early  Church,  we  conclude  that  reservation 
on  their  behalf  was  the  ordinary  rule,  and 
those  Canons  which  forbade  reservation 
especially  excepted  the  cases  of  the  sick  from 
such  prohibition. 

The  conviction  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  that  abuses  had  come  in  by 
means  of  the  practice  of  reservation  beyond 
those  which  had  caused  the  limitation  in  early 
times,  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  practice 
altogether,  and  a  special  service  was  placed  iii 
the  Liturgy  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Article  declares  expressly 
that  reservation  is  not  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance.  Of  late  years  a  movement  has 
been  made  for  reviving  the  practice  of 
reservation,  on  the  plea  that  in  times  of 
sickness  the  minister  who  has  a  large  popu- 
lation will  be  unable  to  go  through  several 
communions  in  a  day.  But  the  movement 
has  found  no  favour  among  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  who  apprehend,  not  without  reason, 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  revive  a  practice 
which  is  of  comparatively  modem  g^wth  in 
the  Church— namely,  the  exposure  of  the 
Sacrament  in  churdies — for  the  purpose  of 
sacramental  adoration — a  practice  which  is 
not  to  be  separated  in  thought  from  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  In 
fear  lest  any  countenance  should  be  given 
to  this  doctrine,  the  Bishops,  in  1885,  after 
a  careful  discussion  in  Convocation,  pub- 
lished a  declaration  that  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Sesidenoe. — Rules  for  the  residence  of 
ecclesiastics  at  their  cures  were  laid  down  by 
several  Councils  in  very  early  times,  as  abuses 
in  the  matter  soon  began  to  arise.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  evil  of  non-residence  had 
greatlv  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of 
pluralities,  and  partly  for  less  important 
reasons.  It  had  again  became  a  monstrous 
evil  in  the  18th  century.  Thus  a  return 
issued  in  1737  gives  455  livings  in  Cheshire 
alone,  whore  the  incumbents  were  non- 
resident,  105  in  Middlesex,  etc.    Since  that 


time  this  evil  has  been  remedied.  The  lav 
concerning  residence  at  the  present  day  is 
that  every  clergyman  must  reside  on  his  cure 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year,  except 
when  prevented  by  ill-health  or  othk 
efficient  cause,  and  that  during  his  absefM:« 
he  must  provide  a  curate  to  discharge  hit 
duties.  Pluralities  are  forbidden,  exo^ 
under  certain  conditions;  and  a  Hoeosed 
pluralist  is  required  to  preach  at  feast 
thirteen  sermons  every  year  at  the  benefice 
from  which  he  is  most  absent,  and  to  exercise 
hospitality  there  for  two  months  yeaiiy. 
There  are  still  a  few  cases  of  clerics  living 
who  held  benefices  before  the  Act  came  into 
operation  and  who  are  thereby  exempt,  and 
thus  the  scandal  remains  of  a  few  livings  in 
which  grown-up  inhabitants  have  never  ocoe 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  rector. 

Sasidantiary. — Those  members  of  a 
cathedral  body  who  are  bound  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  to  conduct  the  ser- 
vices and  to  regulate  ordinary  affairs.  Canons 
residentiary  are  attached  to  all  cathedrals  of 
the  old  foundation,  and  it  was  formerly  re- 
quired that  they  should  all  reside  at  the  same 
time ;  but  this  caused  much  inconvenience,  as 
many  of  them  held  other  benefices,  and  regn- 
lations  were  made  requiring  certain  condi- 
tions of  residence,  and  specifying  three 
months  as  the  very  least  time  in  each  year 
which  a  canon  shall  spend  in  residence. 

Sesignation.— The  giving  up  a  charge 
or  preferment  by  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  the 
superior  by  whom  it  was  origineuly  presented 
to  mm.  If  the  resignation  is  made  m  conse- 
quence of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  the  in- 
cumbent is  entitled,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  a  pension  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
income  of  the  benefice  resigned.  The  rwig- 
nation  must  be  made  in  person,  and  without 
bargaining  for  preferment  to  some  bettw  ap- 
pointment, though  a  difference  is  made  when 
there  is  a  question  of  exchange. 

SesolntionerB. — ^After  the  battle  of 
Dimbar  it  was  thought  necessary'  to  repeal 
certain  Acts  which  had  been  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  so- 
called  Acts  of  Classes  had  declared  that 
Royalists,  or,  to  use  the  term  employed  in  the 
Acts,  Malignants,  were  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  in  the  State.  In  1661,  however, 
the  **  Resolutioners "  wished  to  modify  thi< 
decree,  and  brought  a  Bill  before  the  Scctdt 
Parliament  whiai  should  allow  any  man  to 
be  a  servant  of  the  Crown  unless  he  had  be«i 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  The  leader 
of  the  party,  who  had  great  influence  in 
England,  and  was  in  Cromwell's  favour,  wi» 
James  Sharp,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St 
Andrew's.  The  opposing  party,  headed  by 
James  Guthrie,  were  called  Protesters.  The 
struggle  lasted   till  after   the   Rest(»iiti<a, 
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but  finally  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Reso- 
lutioners. 

Besponds  orBespondories.— Aname 

used  in  the  ancient  Church  for  short  verses  of 
Scripture  introduced  into  the  middle  of,  or 
at  the  end  of»  the  Lessons.  The  former 
were  the  "Short,"  and  the  latter  the  "  Long 
Responds.*'  These  are  referred  to  in  the 
Pr^ace  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
when,  in  speaMng  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
it  says,  <*  This  godly  and  decent  order  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  hath  been  altered,  broken,  and 
neglected  by  planting  in  uncertain  stories  and 
legends  with  multitude  of  responds,  verses,'* 
etc.;  and  afterwards :  "  For  this  cause  be  cut  off 
anthemB,  responds,  and  invitatories,  and  such 
things  as  did  break  the  continual  course  of 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture.'* 

Baoponge. — An  answer  made  by  the  con- 
gregation to  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman, 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Many  of  the  Psalms  are  obviously 
designed  to  be  sung  or  said  alternately  by 
minister  and  people,  and  it  was  customary  in 
the  early  Church  that  this  form  of  worship 
should  be  used.  It  has  been  banished  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church  in  great 
measiire,  as  the  prayers  are  said  in  Latin, 
which  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  the  custom  of  depending  upon  ex- 
temporaneous prayers  among  Dissenters  also 
precludes  the  use  of  responses.  The  Church 
of  England  maintains  them  for  three  reasons : 
[1]  tl^y  show  the  unity  of  mind  and  will 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  minister 
and  peonle,  and  emphasise  the  feet  that  he 
only  leaas  the  prayers  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation; [2]  they  increase  the  devotion  of 
the  people,  making  them  feel  that  they  are  in 
clo^e  relation  to  God;  and  [3]  they  arrest 
attention.  Responses  are  of  four  kinds :  [1] 
The  "Amen**  after  each  prayer;  [2]  the 
i^temate  versides;  [3]  repetitions,  as  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  confession,  etc.,  and  [4]  the 
"  Kyrie  Eleison,**  after  the  rehearsal  of  each 
commandment. 

Bestorationists.— A  name  given  to  a 
branch  of  the  Universalists  [q.v.].  They 
were  separated  from  the  original  body  in 
1840  on  what  was  regarded  as  the  original 
principle  of  Universalism — that  there  is  a 
future  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked, 
but  that  it  is  of  limited  duration,  and  that  in 
the  end  they  will  be  restored  to  happiness. 

Bag urrec lion. — ^The  historical  fact  of 
the  Resnrrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  keyBtone 
of  all  Christian  teaching,  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  life.  Upon  it  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity  rests.  "If  Christ  be  not  risen  your 
faitii  is  vain,**  wrote  St.  Paul  to  the  Church 
at  Corinth ;  and  every  Christian  teacher  and 
apologist  in  the  same  full  and  unqualified 
manner  makes  the  truth  of  this  Met  the  one 
test  by  which  all  he  propounds  must  stand  or 


fall.  Kot  only  does  the  whole  of  Christian 
doctrine  depend  upon  it,  but  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  miracles  is  bound  up  with  it.  Remove 
the  Resurrection  from  the  arch  of  miracle, 
and  the  other  stones  that  form  it  fall  away  at 
once :  but  let  this  be  clearly  established,  and  it 
will  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  rest. 

The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  pro- 
claimed clearly  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  crucified  upon  Calvary  and  died  upon 
the  Cross,  came  to  life  again  in  the  tomb 
wherein  He  was  laid,  and  appeared  to  His 
disciples  at  various  times  and  in  different 
places  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  then 
ascended  out  of  their  sight  into  heaven,  since 
which  He  has  never  been  seen  by  bodily  eyes, 
except  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  stricken 
down  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  possibly 
afterwards. 

The  risen  Jesus,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  was  no  spirit  or  ghost,  but 
one  who  could  be  handled  [Luke  xxiv.  39],  who 
had  flesh  and  bones,  who  ate  before  His  disci- 
ples; and  yet  whose  body  was  no  lon^r 
subject  to  those  limitations  of  matter  which 
govern  the  existence  of  earthly  bodies,  for  it 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  a  moment;  it 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  disciples  when  the^ 
were  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  finally  it 
rose  from  the  earth  until  a  cloud  received  it 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  onlookers.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  that  while  the  body  of  the  risen 
Jesus  was  in  a  real  sense  identical  with  that 
which  was  crucified,  since  it  bore  the  marks  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it,  and  was  recog- 
nisable to  all  who  had  previously  known  it, 
jet  some  great  change  had  passed  upon  it, 
irreconcilable  with  all  we  at  present  know  of 
the  laws  of  matter.  The  fact  of  the  Resur- 
rection, however,  rests  upon  human  testimony 
of  the  strongest  kind.  Let  us  see  what  it  is, 
and  then  state  the  objections  made  by  those 
who  are  compelled  to  admit  the  testimony, 
but  who  try  to  explain  it  away. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Resurrection  is  told 
us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  (Gospels 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  existence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  chief  writings, 
is  now  universally  admitted.  He  is  as  real  a 
personage  as  Cicero,  Julius  Caesar,  or  Thu- 
cydides.  He  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Resiurrection  as  a  memb^  of  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  bitter  and  active  oppo- 
nent of  those  who  believed  in  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  But,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  while  on  a  journey  to  Damascus,  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  then  actually 
saw  Jesus,  heard  Him  speak  and  replied  to 
Him,  and  ever  after  spent  his  life  in  pro- 
claiming the  doctrines  he  had  bitterly  op- 
posed. Within  a  few  years,  twenty-eight  at 
the  most,  he  had  written  four  letters  known 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gkilatians,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  admitted  fact. 
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upon  which  he  founds  a  system  of  practical 
teaching  affecting  the  whole  lives  of  believers. 
"Within  seventy  years  of  the  Crucifixion — 
which  it  must  be  noticed  was  to  the  general 
public  nothing  more  than  the  ignominious 
execution  of  a  fraudulent  political  adventurer, 
a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  His  own 
race,  and  a  traitor  to  the  State  (for  it  was  the 
fact  that  He  was  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  the 
throne  of  JudsBa  that  made  Him  obnoxious  to 
the  Homan  Government,  and  that  He  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God  that  inspired  the 
«nmity  of  the  Jews) — arose  Churches  of  Christ- 
ians all  over  the  known  world,  whose  members 
were  prepared  to  die  zather  than  deny  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection.  And  from  that  day 
to  this  such  Churches  have  continued  to  flourish 
and  multiply. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  one  day  of  the 
week,  the  first,  has  from  the  very  day  on 
which  our  Lord  rose  from  the  grave  been 
observed  as  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection, 
completely  obliterating  among  Christians  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
weekly  oonmiemoration,  there  is  the  Great 
Feast  of  Easter,  annually  celebrated,  the  sole 
reason  for  which  is  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

It  being  impossible,  then,  to  deny  that 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Resurrection 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  there  have  been 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  people  tho- 
roughly believing  in  it  as  a  feet,  who  have 
relied  upon  the  word  of  those  who  were  alive 
at  the  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  objections  urged 
against  it.  It  has  once  been  said  that  Jesus 
did  not  die,  but  merely  feU  into  a  deep  swoon, 
from  which  He  recovered;  but  this  is  never 
seriously  advanced  now,  for  it  involves  so 
many  difficulties  that  the  most  inveterate 
adversaries  of  the  Resurrection  reject  it 
with  scorn.  Others  have  declared  that  the 
disciples  stole  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  and 
practised  a  fraud  upon  the  world  by  saying 
that  they  had  seen  Him  alive  again.  But, 
had  such  an  imposition  been  attempted,  is 
it  likely  that  a  few  days  afterwards  its 
authors  would  have  boldly  proclaimed  the 
Resurrection  to  a  hostile  crowd  in  the  very 
city  where  the  crucifixion  took  place,  and 
where  there  would  be  hundreds  of  men  eager 
to  expose  it  P  Would  men  and  women  have 
endured  persecution,  and  even  death,  lor  the 
sake  of  a  profitless  fraud  P  Would  there  not 
have  been  some  traitor  in  the  camp,  ready  to 
sell  his  secret,  as  Judas  was  to  betxay  Jesus  P 
Such  a  theorj',  like  the  first,  has  been  aban- 
doned by  every  one,  and  there  remains  only 
one  to  be  seriously  examined,  which  is  that 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Theory  of  Visions. 
By  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
disciples,  in  their  ardent  affection  and  excited 
state  of  feeb'ng,  imagined  that  they  had  seen 
the  Crucified  One  alive  again  amongst  them 


on  various  occasions,  and  that  He  had  aid 
and  done  the  things  recorded  of  Him. 

The  strange  power  of  imagination  imder 
certain  conditions  to  give  form  and  reaHty  to 
mental  impressions  may  be  readily  admitted, 
but  we  must  note  carefully  what  those  condi- 
tions are.  They  are  that  what  appeals  in  TIM 
must  accord  with  previous  desires  of  what 
should  appear,  with  fixed  ideas,  and  with  an 
earnest  expectancy  of  what  shall  occur.  Were 
these  the  conditions  under  which  the  sappoied 
visions  appeared  ?  Those  who  foUowea  Jesos 
before  His  crucifixion  were  now  a  scattered, 
frightened  few.  Almost  all  who  had  ooa 
believed  in  Him  had  now  forsak^i  Him. 
Two  or  three  women  and  one  or  two  men 
were  all  who  remained  faithful  -enough  to 
care  for  His  body,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
who  looked  for  a  resurrection.  Jesus  hsd 
spoken  to  them  of  rising  again,  but,  so  bi 
from  their  expecting  each  a  thing,  only  one 
of  His  disciples,  a  woman,  came  to  His  grave 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  tint 
with  no  expectation  of  meeting  Him  alive, 
but  with  the  wish  to  render  affectionate 
offices  to  His  corpse.  When  at  length  tt/t 
recognised  Him  she  lan  to  tell  others  of  the 
fact,  but  they  were  naturally  incredulous. 
The  same  day  towards  eveniiur  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  two  others  on  tiie  roaa  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Emmaus,  and  so  unprepared  were 
they  for  the  resurrection  of  their  hard,  thai 
they  failed  to  recognise  Him,  even  while  He 
talked  to  them.  Upon  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  told  what  they  had  seen  to  the 
eleven  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and  as 
they  spoke  Jesus  appeared  in  the  nildst  of 
them.  To  quiet  their  alarm.  He  had  to  aaaiire 
them  He  was  no  ghost,  but  a  body  of  fledi 
and  bones.  Eight  days  after  that  He  again 
appeared,  the  doors  b^g  shut,  and  invited 
the  unbelieving  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  nails  and  his  hand  into  the 
wound  in  His  side.  Once  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  another  time  to  five  hundred  at 
once,  and  last  of  aU  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  He  appeared  to  difiEerent  groups  of 
His  disciples,  and  then,  with  the  exccf^ion 
of  His  appearance  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  He  ceased  to  be  seen  of 
men,  nor  from  that  time  onward  did  any  one 
claim  to  have  seen  Jesus. 

The  objection  has  been  made — How  was  it, 
if  these  appearances  were  anything  more  than 
visions,  that  they  were  granted  to  disdplei 
only,  when  surely  His  enemies  might  have 
been  for  ever  silenced,  crushed,  and  con- 
founded, if  He  had  openly  walked  the  streete 
of  JeruHilem,  or  taught  in  the  Temple  f  To 
such  an  objection  the  reply  is  obvious.  The 
time  of  Christ's  contact  with  the  world  had 
gone  by.  It  had  deliberately  reject^  Him. 
It  was  and  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  Jesas 
to  force  Himself  upon  the  Jews,  or  upon  any- 
one. He  always  said  that  it  was  those  who 
*'  were  of  the  truth  **  who  would  hear  His  voice. 
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But  f  ui-ther,  as  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
Pro£.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  [  The  Oospel  and  its 
Witnesses],  the  objection  springs  from  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  o^ect  with  which 
the  g^oepel  histories  of  the  Resurrection  are 
recordecL  '*It  is  not,  and  never  was,  the 
empty  grave  upon  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  life  of  the  Church  was 
founded.  It  was  the  existence  of  the  Saviour 
in  glory,  and  more  than  that,  His  actual 
energy  and  life-giving  power,  through  His 
Spirit^  which  gave  the  Church  its  founda- 
tion. .  .  .  The  disciples  did  not  yield  to  the 
impulse,  to  which  mere  visions  would  have 
led  them,  to  proclaim  simply  our  Lord's  de- 
liverance from  the  grave.  'I^oy  'waited 
quietly  for  ten  days  after  His  last  disappear- 
ance m>m  them,  and  then  they  appealed  to 
the  patent  fact  of  His  exercising  a  new  and 
living  power.^"*  This  explains  the  simplicity 
of  the  goq)el  records.  '*  The  witness  of  the 
Apostles  did  not  rest  simply  upon  their  asser- 
•  tions  respecting  what  they  alone  had  seen ;  it 
^  was  not  simply  that  they,  and  they  only,  had 
found  the  grave  empty,  and  that  our  Lord 
had  appeared  to  them  and  had  subsequently 
ascended  to  heaven.  Bad  that  been  all  they 
had  to  say  [the  italics  are  ours],  it  might  not 
have  been  difficult  for  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  to  have  either  described  them  as  mere 
enthusiasts,  or  to  have  charged  them  with 
deception.  .  .  .  The  testimony  of  twelve 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  despised  as  the 
followers  of  a  crucified  master,  would  scarcely, 
if  it  had  stood  alone  and  unsupported,  have 
found  credence  for  so  great  a  miracle.  At  all 
events,  the  Apostles  did  not  proclaim  this 
testimony  so  long  as  it  stood  alone.  When 
they  proclaim  it,  they  are  able  to  aj^[>eal  to  a 
present  fact,  to  a  number  of  successive  facts, 
which  verify  it.  They  are  suddenly  endued 
with  new  spiritual  powers:  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  they  work  miracles  on  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  convert  thousands  to  re- 
pentance and  a  holy  life ;  and  it  is  with  the 
support  of  these  facts,  and  in  order  to  explain 
than,  that  they  declare  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection. 
They  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  Christ  is 
living ;  and  here,  they  say,  is  the  proof  of  it, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  us,  that 
miracles  are  wrought  in  His  name,  that  He 
actually  g^ves  power,  both  spiritually  and 
bodily,  to  those  who  believe  on  Him.  This 
it  was,  and  not  mere  testimony  to  the  past, 
which  produced  so  great  an  effect  at  Jeru- 
salem and  so  alarmed  the  Jewish  rulers.  .  .  . 
The  essential  part  of  the  Eesurrection  was 
our  Lord*8  reappearance  to  His  disciples  in 
glorious  form,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  still 
living,  as  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  them.  But 
of  this  great  fact  believers  were  assured,  not 
only  by  the  Apostles'  report  of  His  appearance 
to  them,  but  by  the  dauy  evidences  they  had 
of  His  living  power  and  grace.  .  .  .  The 
events  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


proved  that  the  Lord  was  with  His  Church, 
and  this  fact  was  to  them  the  most  certain  of 
all  realities.  The  Evangelists  did  not  write, 
therefore,  to  prove  the  Resurrection,  They 
wrote  under  the  living  conviction  of  the 
Besurrection  being  true  ;  and  thev  were  only 
concerned  to  give  such  details  of  it  as  might 
suit  their  particular  purpose.*'  Thus,  spite  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  rulers  and  tbe  op- 
position of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  both  the 
resurrection  and  the  existence  of  spirits,  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  made  its  way 
amongst  men,  so  that  where,  as  at  Corinth, 
there  lived  believers  who  regarded  their  own 
resurrection  as  a  merely  spiritual  matter,  they 
made  no  question  of  the  actual  bodily  resur- 
rection of  Jesus. 

Again,  not  only  was  the  reappearance  of 
Jesus  at  variance  with  any  ideas  that  couid 
previously  have  been  entertained  by  His 
disciples,  but  it  was  not  confined  to  single 
individuals,  and  was  given  to  many,  amongst 
whom,  in  course  of  time,  arose  divisions 
and  jealousies,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have 
called  forth  denials  or  doubts  of  the  resur- 
rection, could  there  have  been  any.  Visions 
are  transitory ;  the  appearances  of  Jesus 
to  the  disciples  wore  prolonged.  During 
them  He  was  able  to  enter  into  extended 
teaching  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  nature  of  the  commission  with  which 
He  entrusted  them.  Then,  again,  these  ap- 
pearances came  suddenly  to  an  end  with  the 
Ascension  of  Jesus  into  heaven.  Had  they 
been  merely  the  visions  of  excited  and  hys- 
terical subjects,  would  they  not  have  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  period?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  men  of  ambitious  or  iealous  tem- 
peraments would  have  claimed  similar  privi- 
leges to  those  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Apostles  and  others  F  But  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  others  in  the  early  Church  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  Lord,  except  St.  PauL  Yet 
further,  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  died 
with  His  death  upon  the  Cross.  "We 
trusted,"  said  the  disappointed  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  '*  ^at  it  had  been  He 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  Affec- 
tion survived  in  the  hearts  of  Mary  and  others, 
but  faith  was  dead.  With  the  Kesurrection 
faith  revived,  and  so  much  more  powerful 
was  it  in  its  renewed  life,  that  in  a  short  time 
belief  in  tbe  crucified  but  risen  Jesus  had 
made  its  way  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
amongst  the  thriving  Greek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  ^gean,  in  the  centres  of  com- 
merce and  culture  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  and 
in  the  imperial  city  of  Rome. 

One  question  may  be  asked  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  yet  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus. 
If  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  be  not  true, 
what  became  of  the  body  of  Jesus  P  Two 
facts  are  now  universally  admitted  by  all 
serious  critics :  that  on  the  first  Easter  morn- 
ing the  grave  of  the  Lord  Jesus  contained  no 
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body ;  and  that  HIb  disciples,  by  the  close  of 
that  day,  honestly  believed  that  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  great  hud  upon  which 
Christianity  is  founded  is  the  Resurrection  of 
her  Lord.  Destroy  belief  in  that,  and  the 
^'hole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  to  him 
who  truly  believes  it,  Christianity  at  once 
becomes  a  Dirine  revelation. 

Retreats  are  times  of  retirement  from 
the  active  work  of  life,  whereby  the  spiritual 
life  may  be  deepened  by  means  of  prayer 
and  meditation  in  those  already  leading 
religious  lives. 

For  a  very  long  period  it  has  been  custom- 
ary in  the  Romish  Church  for  the  members  of 
reUgious  communities  to  go  into  retreat  for 
some  time  every  year,  and  a  series  of  **  Exer- 
cises'*  for  use  on  such  occasions,  consisting  of 
meditations  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Christ, 
on  Death  and  Eternity,  were  drawn  up  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  [q.v.].  They  are  (kiled 
the  Maureea^  from  the  place  where  they  were 
written.  Retreats  were  also  held  for  ordinands 
before  their  ordination. 

The  practice  of  going  into  retreat  has  been 
largely  revived  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late 
years,  and  retreats  are  now  held  both  for  men 
and  for  women — for  clergymen,  for  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses,  for  the  members 
of  sisterhoods  and  guilds,  and  for  men  and 
women  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

A  retreat  ordinarily  lasts  from  one  to 
three  whole  days ;  in  the  stricter  ones,  silence 
is  observed  during  the  whole  time,  and,  in  all, 
the  transaction  of  everyday  business  is 
suspended.  A  clei^g3rman  of  experience  acts 
as  conductor,  and  holds  private  interviews 
with  and  advises  those  who  wish  to  see  him. 
A  retreat  begins  with  an  address  by  the 
conductor  on  the  first  evening,  and  he 
usually  gives  three  meditations  or  addresses 
each  day  in  church  or  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  increase 
of  personal  holiness,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
also  as  the  source  whence  a  right  influence 
over  others  must  flow.  Sometimes  the  address 
takes  the  form  of  an  '*  Instruction  **  as  to  the 
best  way  of  meeting  various  temptations  to 
worldliness  and  other  sins,  and  of  g^ppling 
with  the  spiritual  difficulties  peculiar  to  the 
occupation  or  circumstances  of  those  in  re- 
treat. It  is  usual  in  retreats  for  the  clergy 
to  have  a  daily  celebration  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, and,  in  other  cases,  at  least  on  the 
first  and  last  days. 

The  intervals  between  the  addressee  are  oc- 
cupied in  services  in  church,  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation and  self-examination,  and  it  is  often 
urged  that  each  of  those  in  retreat  should 
make  some  definite  resolution  in  writing  as  to 
amendment  of  life  before  returning  home. 

Retreats  are  best  held  in  a  college  or 
religions  house,  or  in  some  place  so  arranged 
that  distraction  by  the  outer  world  may  be 
avoided  during  meals  and  at  bedtime. 


Retreats  are  somedmee  called  **  Quiet 
Days,*'  but  the  name  is  not  particokriy 
happy,  as  many — ^the  country  clergy,  coonlzy 
schoolmasters,  and  others — ^may  hare  many 
peaceful  days  at  home.  The  name  ^  retntt " 
aptly  expresses  the  need  which  many  fed  for 
a  period  of  retirement  from  the  worldliaeH 
which  is  as  much  present  in  quiet  as  in  bmy 
days. 

Retribntioii.— The  belief  that  tin  bringi 
its  punishment  after  it,  has  belonged  to  all  re- 
ligions from  the  beg^ning.  It  is  true  tliat,  as 
at  first  mooted,  this  principle  turned  mainly 
upon  consequences  to  follow  in  this  life.  A 
hoary  head  found  in  the  paths  of  righteoiK- 
ness  was  to  be  a  crown  of  glory,  while  the  grey 
hairs  of  the  violent  and  tJ^e  treacheroo*  were 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  grave  with  Uood. 
The  law  laid  down  in  the  Second  Command- 
ment of  the  sins  of  parents  visited  upon  child- 
ren, is  recognised  in  our  own  country  ts  • 
biological  law,  and  we  call  it  heredita^.  It 
is  a  generalised  &ct  of  social  science.  Bat 
with  the  coming  of  Christ  the  horison  hss 
widened.  The  Christian  idea  of  retributacn 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  law  that  here  ve 
have  no  continuing  dty,  that  earth  is  a  place 
of  probation,  that  God's  judgment  will  be 
thorough  and  complete,  such  as  the  whole 
universe  will  acquiesce  in  as  perfectly  just,  but 
that  it  will  require  the  two  worlds,  the  present 
and  the  future,  to  reveal  that  perfect  joetice. 
We  believe,  as  Christians,  that  when  we  quit 
this  world  it  is  not  to  melt  into  the  infinite 
Past,  but  to  live  in  an  infinite  Future.  [See 
EscuATOLooT ;  Eternal  Ptxishment,  etc] 

Senchlin,  Johann,  an  eminent  Gennsn 
Hebrew  scholar,  called  also  La  Fume  and 
Capnio  (these  being  the  Oerman,  French,  and 
Greek  names  for  "smoke"),  was  bom  tt 
Pforzheim  in  1455.  When  he  was  at  school 
his  sweet  voice  and  talent  for  music  wen 
remarked,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  choir  of 
the  Margrave  of  Baden  Durlach,  who  soit 
him  to  Paris  with  one  of  his  sons.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Greek 
under  Andronicus  Contoblacoa,  and  in  14*4 
went  on  to  Basle,  where  he  lectured  on  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  remained  at  Basle  for  fbur 
years,  and  then,  meeting  with  opposition 
from  certain  theologians  who  were  jealoos 
of  his  popularity,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
continued  to  study  Greek  under  Hermonymitt 
of  Sparta.  In  1478  he  went  to  OrieaIl^ 
and  thence  to  Poictiers,  in  both  of  whidi 
towns  he  studied  law,  and  in  1481  took  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  went  to  Tubingen.  In 
1482  Reuchlin  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  as  secretary  to  Italy,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Polidan,  Manilius 
Ficinus,  and  others,  whose  influence  made  a 
decided  change  in  his  views.  la  1496  b« 
went  to  Heidelbeig,  where  he  spent  mudi 
time  in  the  university.  In  1498  he  spun 
visited  Rome,  where  he  took  Hebrew  lessons, 
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having  pTeviously  began  the  language  under 
Jakob  Jehiel  Lqbuiz,  the  Emperor's  Jewish 
physician.  He  then  went  to  Stuttgart, 
and  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
learning,  but  in  1501  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  Swabian  Lekgue.  In  1506  appeared  his 
MutUmenti  of  the  Hebrew  Language^  which 
rendered  possible  the  tree  study  of  the  original 
Scripture.  In  1509  a  converted  Jew,  named 
Johann  Pfefferkom,  of  Ck>logne,  advised 
MaYimilian  to  bum  all  the  books  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  the  Emperor  named  a  commis- 
sion, of  which  Heuchlin  was  one,  to  consider 
the  question.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  docu- 
ment containing  his  opinion  that  the  act 
would  be  very  disastrous  to  Christian  learn- 
ing, and  also  shows  that  he  had  a  decided 
incUnation  to  religious  toleration.  This  was 
shown  to  Pfefferkom,  who  wrote  a  violent 
abuse  of  it  in  his  Handepiegely  to  which 
Beuchlin  answered  by  AugenepiegeL  The 
monks  of  Cologne  were  greatly  incensed  at 
this  pamphlet,  and  declared  that  it  contained 
forty-thx^  Judaising  propositions,  and  in 
1618  selected  Hoogstraten  as  accuser.  Reuch- 
lin  was  acquitted;  but  the  Dominicans,  not 
content,  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  the  majority  of  which  were  again  on 
the  aide  of  BeuchUn,  and  the  monks  were 
forced  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  to  make  him 
compensation  and  apology.  In  1519  Beuch- 
lin went  to  Ingolstaat,  wnere  he  received  200 
gold  crowns  annually  from  the  Duke  William 
of  Bavaria.  He  remained  tiU  the  outbreak  of 
a  plague  there  two  years  after,  on  which  he 
retained  to  Stuttgart,  and  died  there  the 
same  year  [1522]  of  jaundice.  Besides  the 
Hebrew  Gbammar,  Beuchlin  wrote  De  Verbo 
MiHJko,  De  Cabbala  FlacUity  a  manual  of 
civil  law,  etc 

Heiuiion. — It  has  become  of  late  years  a 
matter  of  growing  sorrow  to  many  true  and 
earnest  Clmstians  that  the  Church  is  divided 
into  the  numberless  sects  which  now  exist;  and 
the  desire  for  unity  among  Christians  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  three  societies  within  late 
years.  These  are:  [1]  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  unite  the  Church 
of  England,  and  all  Protestant  bodies, 
witii  me  Bomish  and  Greek  Churches; 
[2]  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  unite  Pro- 
testants against  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
J3]  the  Home  Beunion  Societv,  whose  object 
IS  '^  to  present  the  Church  of  England  in  a 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  those  who  regard 
themselves  as  outside  her  pale,  so  as  to  lead 
towards  the  corporate  reunion  of  all  Christians 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Ever-blessed 
Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    [Unity.] 

Serelation.— God,  says  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  made  Himself  known  to  the 
fathers-  "by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
an.-29 


manners."  And,  therefore.  Revelation  is  a 
subject  which  covers  much  ground.  The 
works  of  nature  are  to  the  devout  soul  a 
revelation — **the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God."  To  deny  this  is  really  Atheism,  for  it 
denies  that  the  world  has  an  author.  But 
the  Christian  believer  declares  that  God  has 
made  Himself  known,  not  only  by  the  works 
of  nature,  but  by  special  interventions  since 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and 
specially  by  the  voice  of  Christ.  He  "  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son." 
Nature  does  not  speak  with  such  power  as 
is  needful  to  convince  the  world.  And,  there- 
fore, we  generally  understand  by  Revelation  a 
more  distinct,  a  closer,  more  definite  utter- 
ance. Such  utterance  involves  a  miraculous 
interposition,  the  direct  action  of  a  Divine 
WiU,  dearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
realm  of  ordinary  physical  law. 

We  assimie  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
or  Creator.  We  assume  also  that  He  speaks 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  This  may 
be  denied  to  be  a  demonstrable  truth,  but  there 
is,  at  least,  nothing  improbable  in  such  an 
hypothesis.  If  it  be  credible  on  other  grotmds, 
there  are  no  arguments  which  militate  against 
it.  The  facts  of  nature  are  bewildering — the 
many  races  of  men,  their  confiicts,  their 
troubles  and  sorrows,  the  shortness  of  life, 
the  curtain  hang^ing  over  futurity,  the 
constant  defeat  of  good.  No  light  comes 
from  nature  to  explain  all  these  things.  But 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Creator,  who  has  yet  left 
ma^  upon  His  works  of  a  beneficent  and 
loving  purpose,  may  interfere  in  the  anarchy, 
and  defeat  the  suicidal  passions  of  men,  and 
bid  them  look  to  Him  and  be  at  peace. 
There  is  np  improbability  that  He  who  was 
able  to  make  tiie  world  should  be  able  to 
influence  His  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
an  intercourse  ^ould  take  place  between  God 
and  the  soul.  The  real  question  at  issue,  and 
the  only  one,  is,  What  is  the  evidence  on 
which  this  intervention  is  believed?  The 
doubt  is  not  whether  God  can  intervene,  nor 
whether  He  is  likely  to  have  done  so,  but 
whether  there  is  proof  that  He  ka$  inter- 
vened. This  is  a  question  which  has  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  Miracles. 

liSx.  John  Stuart  Hill,  while  confessing  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  denying  the  possibility 
of  the  Creator's  interference,  holds  that  the 
probability  is, against  it,  because  "the  whole 
of  our  observation  of  nature  proves  to  us  by 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  rule  of  His 
government  is  by  means  of  second  causes; 
that  all  facts,  or,  at  least,  all  physical  facts, 
follow  uniformly  on  given  physical  conditions, 
and  never  occur  but  when  the  appropriate 
collocation  of  physical  conditions  is  realised." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strangely  im- 
probable, on  the  face  of  it,  that  God,  having 
wrought  His  will  in  creation,  having  done  so 
with   minute   and   wondrous    skill,    should 
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straightway  cease  to  work  at  all.  Creation 
involves  duties.  The  parent  having  given 
hirth  to  a  child,  does  not  leave  it  on  a  doorstep 
to  take  its  chance  of  existence.  We  believe, 
then,  that  God,  while  always  working,  and 
sustaining  His  works,  has  at  certain  periods 
so  exerted  His  will  as  to  reveal  the  fact  of 
His  existence,  and  the  purpose  of  His  work- 
ings. He  declared  that  He  ruled  the  nations, 
that  He  hated  iniquity,  and  loved  righteoua- 
ness,  and  in  visible  proof  of  this  He  inter- 
fered in  the  case  of  Israel  and  overthrew 
Pharaoh,  in  manifestation  of  His  eternal  and 
unchanging  laws.  He  declared  from  the 
beginning  that  He  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  and 
would  deliver  His  children  from  death.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  were  one  and  all  a  revela- 
tion of  this  truth,  and  His  resurrection  is  a 
witness  sufficient  for  all  ages  that  death  is 
not  the  lord  of  man.  The  following  passage 
from  a  valuable  work  entitled  The  Myitery  of 
Ood,  by  T.  Vincent  T}'mms,  puts  the  case 
fairly: — "Tennyson  sings  :  *Gk)d  fulfils  Him- 
self in  many  ways,  lest  one  good  custom  should 
corrupt  the  world.'  Is  there  not  a  profound 
suggestion  here  ?  If  there  be  such  a  Gtod,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  one  long  custom 
might  deceive  the  world  into  thinking  there 
is  no  Worker  at  all!  In  spite  of  all  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Revelation,  and  the  in- 
explicable events  observed  by  science,  men  do 
infer  the  non-existence,  or  the  non-activity,  of 
Qod  from  that  measure  of  uniformity  they 
perceive.  Would  it  not  tend  to  cure  this 
confusion  of  mind  if  God  condescended  to 
work  a  miracle  of  self-revelation  P  If  con- 
tinued life  be  the  law  for  all  human  beings, 
would  not  a  visible  resurrection  remove  a 
false  inference  drawn  from  the  general  uni- 
formity  with  which  bodies  renu^  in  their 
ffraves  ?  Would  it  not  be 'corrective  of  some 
disastrously  false  calculations  based  on  the 
supposition  that  death  makes  an  end  of  all, 
and  that  there  is  no  judgment  to  be  looked 
for  hereafter?  If  kindness  be  the  law  of 
Grod's  treatment  of  men,  would  not  a  few 
visible  samples  of  His  mercy  assist  a  true 
faith  in  danger  of  being  confounded  by  the 
prevalence  of  disease  ?  If  active  sympathy 
with  man  be  the  real  condition  of  God*s  mind, 
would  not  the  revelation  of  such  sympathy  in 
a  personal  form  be  the  dissipation  of  a  false 
impression  derived  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  superior  Being  to  care  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  mechanical  world  ?  If,  in  spite  of 
all  human  sin  and  misery  and  apparent 
failure,  God  is  working  out  a  plan  which 
will  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  would 
it  not  promote  that  result,  and  remove  an 
intellectual  confusion  which  is  fitted  to 
paralyse  man's  moral  endeavours,  if  God  were 
to  grant  a  special  disclosure  of  His  purpose, 
and  were  to  afford,  by  works  no  human 
might  could  perform,  some  illustration  of  His 
own  power  to  usward,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
also  some  assurance  that  the  message  was  no 


cunningly  devised  ^le,  bat  a  true  word  fron 
Himaeu,  and  wcnihy  of  uniTecsal  fsith  f  " 

Bevenuas  of  the  Clrarch.— In  tbe 

days  when  persecution  was  rife,  it  may  euilf 
be  imagined  that  the  Church  did  not  posMi, 
and  did  not  care  to  possess,  lands  or  immor- 
able  property  of  any  kind.  The  clergy  were 
supported  by  voluntary  offerings,  *  mads 
chiefly  monthly,  and  distributed  monthly,  the 
funds  beingat  the  disposal  of  the  bishop.  Bat 
in  quieter  times  it  became  of  frequent  occur- 
rence that  lands  and  houses  were  assigned  by 
will  or  otherwise  to  the  augmentation  of  tba 
revenues  of  the  Church,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics,  and  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bishop  vaa 
assisted  by  his  oteonomut,  or  steward,  ^ected 
by  the  votes  of  the  clergy.  Besides  soch  be- 
quests, tithes  and  first-fruits  came  to  be  settled 
on  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  Emperongire 
allowances  of  com  out  of  the  public  exchequer. 

Barerend  [abbreviated  Bev.].— ITw 
title  given  to  the  clergy  generally.  ArA- 
bishops  are  called  "  most  reverend ; "  bidiqw, 
"right  reverend;**  and  deans,  "very  re- 
verend." At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
title  was  greatly  objected  to  by  some,  on  ths 
g^und  that  it  may  only  be  said  of  God,  "Holy 
and  reverend  is  His  name."  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  general  title  for  clerics 
was  "master.**  But  it  is  now  used  by  all, 
including  most  Dissenting  ministers. 

B0TiMd  Version.— The  ao-oaDed  **  A«- 
thorised  Version  *'  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
published  in  1611,  being  itself  a  revisioD  of 
numerous  predecesBors;  Since  that  revision  wa« 
made  new  MSS.  havebeendiBooveored,  and  care- 
fully compared,  with  the  result  of  showing  many 
inaccuracies  in  the  text  from  which  the  venian 
of  1611  was  made.  Besides  this,  the  scienres 
of  geography,  natural  history,  and  of  histoiy 
have  been  formed  and  cultivated,  and  by  their 
means  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  parts 
of  Scripture,  and  the  names  of  several  plaoes, 
plants,  animals,  etc,  in  the  version  of  1611 
have  been  discovered  to  be  wrongly  translated. 
Again,  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  per- 
fectly understood  in  the  time  of  James  I.  have 
changed  in  meaning,  and  no  longer  express 
the  ideas  they  once  did.  For  such  reasons  as 
these,  Biblical  scholars  have  for  a  long  period 
wished  for  a  revision  of  the  Bible,  and  several 
of  them  made  advances  in  the  way  of  partial 
translations  from  time  to  time.  In  the  early 
part  of  1870,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  pr»« 
paring  a  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version.  As  the  result,  two  companies 
of  revisers  were  chosen  from  the  most  eminent 
scholars  in  Enirland — twenty-four  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty-fonr 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testameot,  who 
were  to  take  counsel  with  two  ootnpanies  of 
American  scholars.    The  Bishop  of  Glouceiter 
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and  Bristol  (Dr.  EUicott)  was  chainnan  of  the 
New  Testament  company  ;  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(St.  Dayid^s),  and  af let- wards  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  (Winchester),  of  the  Old  I'estament 
oompany. 

The  lahoars  of  the  New  Testament  revisers 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  five 
months,  and  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Novem- 
her  II th,  1880,  whilst  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  completed  until  July  10th, 
1884.  The  leading  rule  for  both  companies 
was  *'  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  poss- 
ible into  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 
consistently  with  faithfulness.*' 

Jtevised  Vernon  of  the  Nmo  TeeUtmmt. — By 
a  systematic  comparison  of  MSS.,  the-New 
Testament  company  formed  a  revised  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (afterwards  published  in 
fall  as  the  Betim-t'  Text  of  the  Greek  Tetta- 
ntemt),  which  was  the  basis  of  their  revision. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  various  lands  of 
changes  made  may  be  given.  The  well- 
known  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
[1  John  V.  7]  disappears,  because  it  is  found 
only  in  one  or  two  Greek  MSS.,  and  those  of 
not  the  sli^test  authority.  This  was  a  ne- 
eeesary  correction  of  the  text.  Amongst  words 
and  phrases  which  have  altered  in  meaning 
may  be  mentioned,  **by  and  by"  [Matt 
xiiL  21],  which  formerly  meant  "straight- 
way," as  it  now  appears  m  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  In  the  same  verse,  the  word  "  is 
offended "  has  given  place  to  '*  stumbleth,'* 
since  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  man  is  irri- 
tated and  angry  at  persecution,  but  that  it 
makes  him  stumble  in  his  religious  walk  or 
life,  and  so  become  unfruitfuL  To  *'  precede  " 
takes  the  place  of  ''prevent*'  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  16;  and  "judgment,"  of  "damnation  "  in 
John  T.  29  and  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  These  various 
emendations  are  very  numerous,  and  especially 
valuable  in  the  epistles,  the  meaning  of  which 
in  many  difficult  places  has  been  rendered 
quite  clear :  thus,  "  I  know  nothing*^  my- 
sdf,"  is  now,  rightly,  "I  know  nothing 
a^amet  myself  "  [1  Cor.  iv.  4] ;  and  Philipp.  ii. 
6,  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  Qod^  t}iought  it 
mot  robbety  to  be  equal  with  Gk>d,"  is  now  made 
plain  by  being  rendered  "...  counted  it  not 
a  prize  to  be  on  tm  equality  with  God." 

Jteffised  Vereion  of  the  Old  Testament, — 
Whilst  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
date  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the 
oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
only  date  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, and  these,  unlike  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Te^ment,  belong  to  one  family — i.e,  have 
come  firom  one  source — and  do  not  differ  in 
essentials  from  the  Masoretic,  or  traditional 
Hebrew  text,  printed  in  ordinary  Hebrew 
B^les ;  hence  tibe  Old  Testament  revisers  had 
not  the  materials  for  forming  a  new  text. 
Besides  this,  the  ancient  versions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  of  which  the  Septuagint  is  the 
oldest  and  most  important,  yield  a  text  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  scholars,  is  inferior  to  the 


ordinary  Hebrew  one,  so  that  although  very 
valuable  emendations  have  been  made  by  the 
help  of  these  various  materials,  the  number 
of  Uiem  is  much  less  than  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  few  specimens  of  the  changes  in  the 
revised  Old  Testament  may  be  given.  Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  xiii.  18,  etc. :  "  the  plain  of  Moreh," 
"the  plain  of  Mamre,"  become  "the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  "the  oaks  of  Mamre."  In  Exod. 
xxxiv.  1 3, "  cut  down  their  grove*"  is  rendered 
**  cut  down  their  asherim,'^  since  aehSrah  is  not 
a  grove,  but  the  wooden  symbol  of  a  goddess, 
of  which  the  plural  is  asherim.  This  change 
has  been  made  in  several  places.  Generally 
speaking,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  a  good  one.  There  are, 
however,  some  valuable  changes  in  the  revi- 
sion ;  thus  the  meaning  of  Ps.  xvi.  2,  3  is  now 
made  plain.  Authorised  Version :  "  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  said  imto  the  Lord,  Thou  art 
my  Lord :  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee; 
But  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to 
the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  deligh^*'  reads 
in  the  Revised  Version,  "  I  have  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord :  I  have  no  good  be- 
yond thee.  As  for  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  They  are  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all 
my  delight." 

It  is  a  great  gain  to  the  unlearned  reader 
that  he  should  have  before  him  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  what  is,  in  the  judgment  of  compe- 
tent scholars,  a  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  text  of  the  original  Greek,  instead  of 
one  made  from  a  text  confessedly  imperfect ; 
and  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  much  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  gain  is  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an}'thing  should  have  hindered  the  popu- 
larity of  the  revised  Bible ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  (not  in  the  Old)  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  verbal  alterations^ 
which,  without  conveying  to  the  ordinary 
reader  any  point  in  the  original  Greek,  mar 
the  rhythm  of  well-known  passages ;  the  repe- 
tition of  "and"  in  Matt.  xiii.  37-39  is  one 
instance  in  point. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  consoling  thought  to 
remember  that  in  the  Revised  Bible  no  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  no  Scripture  precept  has  been 
changed ;  and  that  whatever  can  be  proved 
from  the  old  version  can  be  proved  from  the 
new.  The  great  truths  of  religion  remain 
firm ;  indeed,  the  accuracy  of  the  tranblation 
renders  them  far  less  exposed  to  challenge  than 
they  were  before. 

The  interesting  preface — "  The  Translators 
to  the  Reader  " — of  the  revisers  of  1611,  and 
the  prefaces  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
companiea  of  the  present  time,  are  well  worth 
careful  perusaL 

Bavudon  of  the  Frayer-Book.— 

In  the  article  on  Common  Prayer  we  have 
told  how theattempted  revision  of  1689  came 
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to  nothing.  About  twenty-fiye  years  ago  the 
auestion  was  again  raised,  the  arguments  ad- 
duced being  twofold.  Li  the  ftrst  place,  it 
was  maintained  that  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency in  all  human  productions  to  require 
correction  and  amendment,  and,  secondly,  that 
there  were  certain  specific  blemishes  which  it 
was  asserted  might  be  safely  and  easily  re- 
moved. But  the  proposal  was  strenuously 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  though  the  first 
statement  may  be  freely  admitted,  it  is  not 
well  in  a  time  of  controversies,  and  of  the  need 
of  fighting  greater  evils,  to  run  the  risk  of 
in j  urmg  v^ere  improvement  is  sought.  "  The 
fit  time  for  alteration,"  said  Bishop  Wilber- 
foroe,  in  his  charge  of  1860,  '<the  fit  hands 
for  altering  the  model  after  which  the  change 
will  be  fashioned,  the  amount  of  good  which 
can  be  ^ined,  as  set  against  the  amount  of 
evil  which  may  be  incurred,  each  and  all 
of  these  must  be  separately  and  minutely 
weighed,  before  a  man  of  understanding  wiU 
be  ready  to  apply  to  any  proposed  alteration 
the  general  proposition,  which  he  cannot  dis- 
pute, that  all  the  works  and  inventions  of  man 
are  capable  of  improvement.  A  valuable  and 
intricate  piece  of  productive  machinery  may 
be  capable  of  great  improvements ;  but  what 
wise  man  would  suffer  an  engineer  to  inter- 
fere with  its  imperfect  completeness  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  would-be  improver  com- 
prehended the  whole  design  of  the  constructor, 
and  could  wei^h  all  the  difficulties,  and  grasp 
all  the  capacities,  and  provide  for  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  instrument  he  sought  to  make 
more  perfect?  A  well  within  a  besieged 
fortress  might  unquestionably  be  made  more 
valuable  by  a  deeper  sinking  of  its  shaft,  and 
yet  a  wise  general  would  not  allow  the  im- 

Erovement  to  be  attempted  at  a  time  when  the 
fe  of  the  garrison  depended  on,  and  could  be 
maintained  by,  the  supply  of  water  which  was 
then  to  be  obtained  ^m  it,  and  which  must 
needs  be  for  the  time  interrupted  to  carry  out 
the  desired  improvement  Still  less  would  he 
allow  it,  if  there  were  the  remotest  risk  of 
altogether  losing  the  present  supply,  though  it 
were  but  barely  sufficient,  or  of  letting  in, 
perhaps,  some  unwholesome  or  unpalatable 
streams  to  poison  its  present  sweetness,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  obtaining  in  its  stead  a 
spring  at  once  as  wholesome  and  more 
abundant." 

The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  apply  his  para- 
ble, and  declares  that  the  hands  by  which  the 
alterations  would  have  to  be  made,  are  not 
qualified  as  were  those  which  settled  our  pre- 
sent Liturgy.  "  The  problem  which  ttiey  had 
to  solve  was,  how  to  maintain  the  old  Catholic 
element,  and  yet  to  clear  it  of  the  accretions 
and  corruptions  by  which,  during  centuries  of 
superstition,  it  had  been  gradually  overlaid, 
and  its  purity  tarnished.  This  could  be 
effected  safely  only  by  a  rare  combination  in 
those  who  were  to  work  the  change  of  a  loving 
reverence  for  the  old  truth,  with  a  l{»en,  dear* 


sighted  view,  and  a  resolate  rejection  of  tin 
newer  corruptions.  What  a  history  is  that  of 
OUT  present  Kefcnrmation,  with  its  great  divines 
deeply  trained  in  the  old  learning,  and  yet 
full  of  the  new  light  of  a  recovei^d  Go^il, 
with  its  struggles,  and  its  sorrows,  and  ito 
checks^f  the  working  out  of  this  piobkn. 
Can  we  say  that  the  present  advocates  of  mi- 
sion  are  men  of  this  stamp  ?  Do  they  mni- 
fest  the  deep  knowledgeof  liturgical  prindpleB, 
the  shrinking  reverence  for  the  old  Gatholie 
element,  which  would  free  their  desire  of  eli- 
minating evil  from  the  certain  ndn  whi^ 
would  follow  if  haply  men  of  a  nanow,  dry, 
captious  spirit  were  to  obtain  the  mastsiy 
when  the  work  of  revision  were  begun,  mid 
succeed  in  remodelling,  according  to  tfadr 
view,  our  great  inheritance  of  prioutivs 
prayers? 

"  There  is  some  risk  in  beginning  altenticn 
even  when  all  have  agreed  befcn^iand  when 
they  shall  stop,  because  the  love  of  cfaasge 
grows  by  its  indulgence.  But  this  danger  is  in- 
definitely increased  if  ih&ce  be  no  agreement  as 
to  the  limits  of  alteration,  and  if  behind  tiie 
moderate  and  somewhat  impassive  favoureci 
of  change  stand  a  sterner  body,  with  deeper  on- 
victions,  ulterior  ends,  and  a  far  more  reatle« 
energy.  And  this  is  our  oondition.  Behind 
the  modem  revisionist,  who  would  change  a 
few  obsolete  expressions,  render  definite  a  Urn 
obscure  rubrics,  retrench  a  flew  redundancies, 
and  give  us  a  better  compacted,  and,  where  it 
is  desired,  a  briefer  office,  stand  men  with  far 
other  objects  and  tar  different  daima.  AUegad 
doctrinal  purity,  an  accomplished  reformatkn, 
such  a  cleansing  of  the  Common  Prayer 
as  would  cleanse  out  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  all  who  differ  from  ^eir  own  view  id 
truth  —  these  are  the  avowed  intentions  of 
some;  the  desire,  half  hidden  from  thonadves, 
of  more.  There  is  no  disguise  or  cfmceahnwrt 
as  to  this.  Both  before,  and  since  the  Refana- 
ation,  the  sacramental  and  anti-eacnunestal 
view  has  wrought  stron^y  in  the  rehgioos 
mind  of  England.  It  was  a  mighty  and 
anxious  problem  whether  the  favourers  of 
these  different  views  could  be  combined  in 
one  Reformed  Church,  with  articlee  andfonnu- 
laries  free  from  dishonest  ambiguity  <tf  dic- 
tion. This  problem  God  gave  to  our  fathers 
the  grace  to  solve.  To  a  marvellous  degree 
the  Church  of  England  did  combine  aU  ike 
men  of  both  sections  of  thought  who  pos- 
sessed any  moderation  of  character.  The 
struggle,  indeed,  was  long,  and  often  renewed ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  &e  fusion  was  most 
happily  accomplished,  and  a  rare  inheritanod 
of  peace  and  purity  was  bequeathed  to  Engliali 
Churchmen. 

**  This  is  exactly  the  character  of  which  oar 
more  ardent  revisionists  would  dqnive  her. 
It  is  an  easy  process.  It  is  but  to  take  fnom 
the  common  document  that  which  expiewea 
the  side  of  truth  to  which  we  are  dirincHnwi, 
and  the  Catholio  statement  ia  transmuted  into 
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the  confession  of  a  Beot  This  is  all  that 
is  asked  of  us.  Only  let  us  alter  the  language 
of  the  formularies  of  baptism,  absolution,  and 
ordination,  and  we  shall  remove  occasions  of 
misconception ;  only  let  us  make,  that  is,  the 
common  document  sufficiently  one-sided  to 
^>6ak  none  but  our  own  views." 

Sevhrals  of  Baligion.— The  word  "  re- 
vival "  in  a  religious  sense  is  used  to  signify  a 
movement  in  the  Church  which  results  in  the 
quickening  of  religious  feeling.  Such  events 
have  undoubtedly  occurred  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Thus  Elijah,  when  "  he 
restored  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
broken  down,*'  symbolised  thereby  that  he 
came  as  the  great  reviver  of  religion  when 
it  was  ready  to  die.  The  work  of  the  Prophets 
was  of  a  like  character.  St.  Peter  in  his  first 
sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  addressed  the 
Jews  in  language  thi^  implied  that  Christ 
Himself  had  come  to  revive  in  their  hearts 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  to  complete 
and  not  to  destroy  it.  The  history  of  Christi- 
anity has  furnished  marked  epochs  of  a 
revival  of  religious  life.  Such,  in  spite  of  all 
faults  and  eirors,  were  the  Benedictine  and 
Cistercian  movements,  and  the  Crusades; 
such  the  seal  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  and 
the  Reformation.  The  Methodist  movement 
of  the  last  century,  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Great  Aw^ening,'*  influenced  the 
whole  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America.  The  Evangelical  zeal  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  the  Tract  writers  in  the 
present,  must'be  recognised  as  religious  re- 
vivals. Mistakes  are  made,  and  much,  is  said 
and  done  of  which  religious  men  on  this  side 
and  that  disapprove;  but  where  there  is 
genuine  zeal  for  the  souls  of  men  and  their 
well-being,  it  is  always  seen,  when  the  din  of 
controversy  has  died  away,  that  good  has  been 
wrought  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
advanced.  The  most  jnrominent  of  more 
recoit  revival  movements  has  been  that  pro- 
moted on  several  successive  occasions  by  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Daniel  Moody  and  Mr.  Ira 
Sankey,  two  American  evangelists,  in  which 
tiie  distinct  tinging  by  the  latter  of  hymns 
conveying  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel — or 
what  they  considered  to  be  such — ^formed  a 
feature  as  prominent  as  the  homely  addresses 
of  Mr.  M<x>dy.  The  testimony  adduced  on 
an  sides  to  the  great  practical  results  of  these 
services  must  be  to  any  but  prejudiced  minds 
evidence  of  the  real  use  and  occasional  need 
for  such  so-called  revivals.  Many  doubtless 
relapse ;  but  many  more  do  not,  and  have 
testified  by  the  consistent  conduct  of  years  to 
the  blessing  they  had  gained.  It  hais,  how- 
ever,  been  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  late 
tiiat  thnre  is  a  danger  in  the  so-called  "  un- 
denominatioDal  **  character  of  such  services  as 
those  now  referred  to,  though  these  may  have 
been  excuses  for  it  in  the  neglect  of  express 
erangelistic  effort  by  the  various  organised 


Churches.  In  some  cases  it  has  led  to  a 
development  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism  ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  it  has  been  felt  that  such 
movements  often  fail  to  provide  subsequent 
responsible  oversight  and  care  for  the  new 
converts,  and  that  it  is  better  every  way  for 
the  Chuitshes  themselves  to  undertake  revival, 
or,  strictly,  evangehstio  work.  The  Church  of 
Enghind  has  felt  this  very  strongly,  and  has 
latterly  introduced  what  are  called  **  mission  " 
services,  with  special  preachers,  often  called 
"  missioners,"  who  make  periodical  visitations 
to  parishes,  by  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
stirring  up  religious  life  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  are  in  reality  revival  move- 
ments and  services  tmder  another  name. 
Other  denominations  have,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  done  the  same  thing,  and  this  awaken- 
ing of  the  Churches  to  their  own  duty  seems 
gathering  in  force. 

'  Hcmiolcbi,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  horn  at  Southampton  in  1599,  and 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  Probation  Fellow  in  1620.  On 
his  ordination  he  became  Preacher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Rector  of  Bra3mton  in  Northampton- 
shira  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  one  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly.  On  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell 
from  Oxford  in  1646,  Dr.  Reynolds  became 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church.  However,  he 
offended  the  zealots,  and  was  ejected  from 
the  deanery  by  the  Independents.  He  then 
became  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  King  Charles,  and  Warden  of  Mertcn 
College.  When  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich 
was  offered  him,  it  was  much  doubted 
whether  he  would  take  it :  but  he  at  last  con- 
sented, and  was  consecrated,  Jan.  6th,  1661. 
He  ruled  the  diocese  for  sixteen  years,  work- 
ing hard  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  clergy.  He  was  present  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  and  composed  the  "  Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving,"  which  was  then  inserted. 
He  died  in  1676. 

Soynolcbi,  John,  D.D.  [sometimes  written 
Rainolds]  [b,  at  Pinho,  Devonshire,  1549  ;  d, 
at  Oxford,  1617],  a  Puritan  divine.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
was  chosen  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  one  of  the  four  Puritans  who 
represented  their  party  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conpe&encb  [q.v.],  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  present  Author- 
ised Version  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  the  Prophets. 

Biohard  of  St.  Viotor  was  bom  in 

Scotland  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  became 
prior  of  the  Augustine  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in 
Paris,  in  1162.  He  wrote  several  moral, 
theological,  and  mystical  works,  as  Le  Statu 
Interiorit  Mominia,  D$  £ruditione  Interiorii 
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Hominiiy  Ik    Verbo  Ine^mato,  JJe  Trinitaie, 
Ik  Efnmanuele,  and  Ik  Gratia  ConUmplatumit, 

BiclialieUy  Abmand  Jean  du  Plbsszs, 
Caudinal,  Duke  db,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  158d. 
He  was  educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Lucon,  giving  up  his 
See  and  entering  a  convent,  Armand  was  looked 
upon  as  his  successor.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  took  his 
Doctor^s  degree,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop 
in  1607.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Marie  de' 
Medici,  mother  of  King  Louis  XIII.,  and 
became  her  Almoner ;  but  on  a  quarrel  break- 
ing out  between  Marie  and  her  son,  Richelieu 
was  banished  to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards 
arranged  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
gained  influence  over  both.  He  was  made  a 
Cardinal  in  1622,  and  in  1624  gained  a  seat  in 
the  Council,  and  became  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  His  three  g^reat  objects  throughout 
his  Ministerial  career  were  [1]  to  render  the 
power  of  the  Crown  absolute,  and  to  humble 
the  feudal  nobility;  [2]  to  annihilate  the 
Huguenots  as  a  pohtical  party ;  [3]  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  both  in 
its  Oerman  and  Spanish  branches,  and  to 
extend  tiiat  of  France.  In  order  to  gain  the 
latter  object  he  assisted  the  Protestant 
Orisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  insur- 
gents of  Valtelina,  while  in  France  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  against  the  Huguenots,  thus 
showing  that  he  cared  much  more  about  their 
politics  than  their  religion.  Richelieu*8  death, 
which  took  place  at  Paris  in  1642,  caused 
much  rejoicing  to  the  people,  on  account  of 
the  burdens  which  he  had  laid  upon  them. 
He  was  buried  in  a  mausoleum  erected  by 
Girardon  in  the  chun^  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Biohmomd,  Lboh,  the  author  of  The 
AnnaU  of  tk$  Poor  [*.  1772,  d.  1827],  having 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Ounbridg^ 
became  Curate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in 
1806  Rector  of  Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  One 
oiYi^AAnnaUy  mtmoiy  The  Dairyman^$  Daughter, 
was  at  one  time  the  most  popular  religious 
work  in  existence.  Besides  the  work  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  Domestic  Portraiturey  and 
edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church, 
or  a  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Me- 
formers  and  Early  Protestant  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  unth  Memorials  of  their 
Lives  and  Writings, 

Bidl^v  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London, 
one  of  the  most  learned  Others  of  the 
Reformation,  was  bom  of  good  family 
at  Will^-mondwhye,  in  Northumberland,  in 
1500.  At  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Robert  Ridley,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  having  received  his  earlv 
education  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His 
progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  and  raised 
him  to  high  repute,  not  only  in  his  own 
university,  but  in  that  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was   invited  to  accept  an   honourable   and 


profitable  appointment,  which,  bowtever,  he 
declined.  With  a  view  to  his  further  isi- 
provement  his  uncle  enabled  him  to  travel  to 
foreign  universities.  After  three  years  spent 
abroad  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  deiiited 
himself  to  the  study  iji  divinity,  azid  to  tlie 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  origiiial  lu- 
guages.  In  a  walk  in  the  orchard  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  which  is  to  this  day  called  '^  Rkflej't 
Walk,'*  he  learned  to  repeat  without  book 
almost  all  the  epistles  in  Greek.  Of  tiuB 
study  Ridley  himself  speaks,  in  the  affecttng 
farewell  which  he  wrote  to  his  frieods  joit 
bcdfore  his  death:  ** Though  in  tame  I  did 
forget  much  of  them  again,  yet  the  sweeit 
smSl  thereof  I  trust  I  shall  carry  withne 
into  heaven,  and  the  profit  thereof  I  have  felt 
in  all  my  life  hitherto."  He  was  Senior 
Proctor  when  the  point  of  the  Pope's  right 
of  universal  domimon  in  CSiurdi  and  SUte 
was  examined  upon  the  authority  d  Scriptore ; 
and  he  signed  uie  reeolutioQ  which  dedaral 
**  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  man 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  derived  to  him  from 
God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England  than  any 
other  foreign  bii^op.**  His  uncle  died  im 
1536,  but  his  great  learning  and  abilities 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Cranmer, 
who  made  him  his  Chaplain,  and  pmeoted 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme,  in  East  Kent 
After  about  two  years  at  Heme,  he  was  chosen 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  appointed 
Chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  He  obtamed  also 
a  prebendal  stall  in  Osnterbory  Oathedrsl, 
and  was  considered,  next  to  Cranmcr,  the 
greatest  support  of  the  Refoiination  asong 
the  clergy.  In  1547  Edward  VT.  made  him 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1550  tranriated 
him  to  London.  It  is  said  that  his  preaching 
on  charity  before  Edward  YI.  ao  moved  the 
King  that  it  induced  him  to  found  three 
institutions — one  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
another  for  sudi  as  were  wickedly  idle  or 
mad,  and  a  third  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  His  Majesty  endowed  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  for  the  first.  Bridewell  lor 
the  second,  and  Christ's  Hospital  (the  Blae- 
coat  School)  for  Uie  third. 

Ridley  asnsted  Cranmer  in  the  fint  edition 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  published  in  1548, 
and  his  treatises  on  questions  then  in  dispute 
were  many  and  valuable.  On  the  acoenioQ 
of  Mary,  Ridley,  together  with  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Here  they 
lay  all  the  winter  of  1553;  but  it  being  re- 
solved to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  the 
Protestant  divines,  they  were  in  the  foUowing 
spring  removed  to  Oidford.  and  though  they 
were  shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  defnid  their 
views,  they  were  denied  the  assistance  of  their 
books  and  even  the  use  of  p«i,  ink,  and 
paper.  After  their  first  examination  they 
were  separated  from  each  other. 

In  1555  a  commiwidn  was  issued  to  arrenil 
bishops  to  i«t>ceed  still  further  agninf^  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  who  were  brought  befors  the 
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commiBsloners  for  ezaminatioii  on  the  last 
day  of  September  and  again  on  October  1st. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  and 
threats  of  their  enemies,  they  continued  stead* 
fast  in  the  profession  of  that  faith  which  they 
had  received  as  the  faith  of  Christ;  .they 
were  accordingly  judged  to  be  obstinate 
heretics,  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  all 
offices  in  the  Church,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  magistrates  to  be  punished.  On  October 
15th,  Dr.  Brooke,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  with 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  many 
other  heads  of  the  university,  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Irish,  then  Mayor  of  Oxford, 
where  Eidley  was  c<mfined,  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading  him  from  the  dignity  of  priest- 
hood. He  was  again  exhorted  to  return  to 
the  iaith  of  the  Roman  Church  and  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  but,  on  his 
refuaal,  they  began  the  ceremony  of  taking 
off  the  cap  and  putting  a  surplice  upon  him. 
They  then  brought  the  chalice  and  the  host, 
and  desired  him  to  hold  them  in  his  hands ; 
but  he  said,  "  They  shall  not  come  into  my 
hands ;  if  they  do,  they  shall  fall  to  the 
groand  for  all  me.**  Upon  this,  some  one  was 
appointed  to  h<^  them  in  his  hand,  and  Df . 
Brooke  eaid  in  Latin,  '*  We  do  take  from  thee 
the  office  of  preaching  the  Grospel."  At  these 
words  Bidley  sighed  deeply,  looked  up  to- 
wards heaven,  and  said,  **0  Lord  God, 
forgave  them  this  their  wickedness."  This 
ceremony  being  ended,  Ridley  said,  "  If  you 
have  done,  give  me  leave  to  talk  with  you  a 
httle  concerning  these  matters.**  Brooke 
answered,  **  We  may  not  talk  with  you,  you 
are  out  of  the  Church.'*  Then  Ridley  said, 
*'  Since  vou  will  not  talk  with  me,  nor  will 
Tooclisale  to  hear  me,  what  remedy  but 
potieiice,  and  I  refer  my  cause  to  my  heavenly 
Father,  who  will  reform  things  that  be  amiss 
when  it  shall  please  Him.**  As  they  were 
gcing,  Ridley  said,  "My  lord,  I  wish  that 
your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  to  read  over  a 
little  hook  of  Bertram's  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  you  will  find  therein  much  good  learn- 
ing if  you  will  read  it  with  an  indifferent 
1  udgment.  **  To  this  Brooke  made  no  answer, 
but  was  going  away,  when  Ridley  said, 
"  Well,  aa  it  is  to  no  purpose,  I  will  say  no 
more ;  I  wiU  talk  of  worldly  afeirs.**  He 
Uien  entreated  Dr.  Brooke  to  mterest  himself 
with  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  great  many 
poor  men  to  whom  he  had  granted  leases 
while  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  which  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  by  Bonner,  who 
had  soccepded  hun  in  the  bishopric.  On  behalf 
of  these  Ridley  wrote  a  supplication  to  the 
Queen,  wherein  he  prayed  her  Majesty  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  possessions, 
or,  if  this  request  could  not  be  granted,  that 
their  loss  might  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of 
his  own  plate  and  other  effects  which  he  had 
left  in  his  house  at  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
Inent.  He  also  further  besought  the  Queen 
to  take  under  her  protection  his  sister  and 


her  husband,  who,  with  three  children,  had 
been  dependent  upon  him.  For  their  support 
he  had  made  a  small  provision,  which  Bonner 
had  ^deprived  them  of,  notwithstanding  the 
great  londness  which  Ridley  had  shown  to 
Bonner's  mother  and  sister.  This  supplica- 
tion Ridley  delivered  to  his  brother-in-law  to 
present  to  the  Queen,  requesting  Dr.  Brooke 
to  second  it  with  his  support,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  then  formally  delivered 
Ridley  to  the  bailiffs,  chai^ging  them  to  bring 
him  to  the  place  of  execution  when  they  were 
commanded.  The  same  evening,  being  the 
night  before  he  suffered,  as  he  sat  at  supper, 
he  bade  his  hostess  and  the  rest  at  boara  to 
his  "  marriage,**  as  he  termed  his  death,  which 
he  believed  would  admit  him  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  At  this  conversation 
Mrs.  Irish  wept ;  but  Ridley  comforted  her, 
and  said,  **0h,  Mrs.  Irish,  quiet  yourself; 
though  my  breakfast  be  somewhat  snarp  and 
painful,  yet  am  I  sore  my  supper  shall  be 
more  pleasant  and  sweet/'  When  they  arose 
from  table,  his  brother  offered  to  watch  all 
night  with  him ;  but  he  said)  '*  NO)  that  you 
shall  not,  for  I  intend  (Grod  willing)  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  as  quietly  to-night  as  ever 
I  did  in  my  life.*'  His  brother  then  departed, 
exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  take 
his  cross  quietly,  for  the  reward  was  great. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  bumin^  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford,  close  to  BaUiol  College.  Hither,  on 
Oct.  16th,  1655,  the  prisoners  were  brought 
by  the  Mayor  and  bailiffs.  Ridley  was 
dressed  in  a  black  gown,  furred  and  faced 
with  ermine,  such  as  he  used  to  wear  when  he 
was  a  bishop.  He  also  had  a  tippet  furred 
about  his  neck,  a  velvet  night-cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  comer  cap  upon  the  same.  He 
walked  to  the  stake  in  slippers  between  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  aged  Latimer 
followed.  When  they  were  come  to  the 
stake,  Ridley,  earnestly  holding  up  both 
his  hands,  looked  towaj^ds  heaven.  Then 
seeing  Latimer,  with  a  cheerful  look  he 
ran  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  say- 
ing, "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
wm  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame 
or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it.*'  He  then 
went  to  the  stake,  kissed  it,  kneeled  down 
by  it  and  earnestly  prayed;  beside  him 
kneeled  Latimer,  likewise  earnestly  calling 
upon  God.  Ridley  took  his  gown  and  tippet, 
and  gave  them  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
affectionately  remained  at  Oxford  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  proWde  him 
necessaries ;  some  other  of  his  apparel  he  also 
gave  away,  the  rest  the  bailiffs  took.  He 
made  presents  also  of  some  other  small  things 
to  gentlemen  who  were  standing  by  weeping. 
Then,  being  in  his  shirt,  he  stood  upon  the 
stone  by  the  stake,  and  held  up  his  hands  and 
said,  "  O  heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  Thou  hast 
called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee  even  unto 
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death.  I  beeeech  Thee,  Lord  God,  take 
mercy  upon  this  reahn  of  England,  and  deliver 
the  same  from  all  her  enemies."  A  smith 
brought  a  chain  and  bound  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer round  the  middle  to  the  stake.  As  he 
was  knocking  in  a  staple,  Hidley  said,  "  Good 
fellow,  knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh  will 
have  its  course."  His  brother  brought  some 
g^unpowder  in  a  bag,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck.  Ridley  said,  *<  I  will  take  it  to  be  sent 
of  Gkxi;  have  you  any  for  my  brother 
Latimer  ?  "  Ridley  then  addressed  the  Lord 
Williams,  who  presided  on  this  awful  occa- 
sion, respecting  his  letter  of  supplication  to 
the  Queen,  entreating  him  to  iKvonr  the 
cause  of  the  poor  men  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
petitioned  her  Majesty,  saving,  "There  is 
nothing  in  all  the  world  troubleth  me,  I  thank 
God,  iJbiB  only  excepted."  A  lighted  faggot 
was  brought  and  laid  at  Ridley's  feet ;  upon 
which,  Latimer  said,  '*Be  of  good  comfort, 
brother  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God*s  ^race, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  never  shadl  be  put  out." 
When  Ridley  saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards 
him,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Into  Thy 
hands,  O  Lord^  I  commend  my  spirit ;  Lord 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  afterwards  repeated 
often,  "Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit." 
Latimer  died  very  soon,  and  appeaz^  to 
suffer  little  pain;  but  Ridley,  by  the  ill- 
making  of  the  fire,  the  faggots  bemg  green, 
and  •bmlt  too  high  above  the  furze,  whSdi  pre- 
vented the  flame  from  ascending,  while  the 
fire  burnt  fiercely  beneath,  was  put  to  so 
much  exquisite  torture,  that  he  desired  them, 
for  Grod*s  sake,  to  let  the  fire  come  at  him. 
His  brother-in-law  heard  his  cry,  but  not  un- 
derstanding well  what  he  said,  heaped  up 
more  faggots  upon  him,  intending  to  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  This,  however,  made 
the  fire  rage  more  fiercely  beneath,  so  that  his 
lower  parts  were  burned  before  the  flame  had 
touched  the  upper.  Yet  in  all  this  torment 
he  forgot  not  to  call  upon  God,  still  saying, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  mingling  his 
cry  with,  **  Let  tiie  fire  come  unto  me,  I 
cannot  bum."  Li  these  pains  he  laboured 
till  one  of  the  standers-by  with  his  biU  pulled 
off  the  faggots  above,  and  opened  a  passage 
for  the  flames.  When  the  fire  touched  the 
gunpowder  he  ceased  to  move,  but  turned  on 
the  other  side  and  fell  down  at  Latimer's 
feet. 

Bighteoiumess.    [Justification.] 

Sight  side. — The  right  side  of  the  altar 
was  anciently  understood  to  mean  the  side  on 
the  ri^ht  haiid  facing  eastwards,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  old  En^ish  Liturgies,  in 
which  it  is  directed  that  the  Epistle  should  be 
read  at  the  right  side  and  the  Gospel  at  the 
left.  In  1485  it  was  ordained  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  published  at  Venice,  that  hence- 
forth the  right  hand  and  the  left  should  be 
taken  from  the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  and  not 


from  the  position  of  the  officiating  priest,  by 
which  arrangem^it  the  old  direction  was  r»- 
versed. 

Sigoxists. — ^A  small  section  of  the  Jav- 
8BNIST8  [q.v.]  were  contemptuously  given  this 
name  by  their  opposers  on  acccmnt  of  ihd 
stem  rules  and  severe  discipline  pactiscd  by 
them.  It  was  particularly  applied  to  those 
Jansenists  who  lived  in  the  Spanish  NeUker- 
lands. 

Hing  (in  matrimony]. — ^The  custom  of 
placing  a  nng  on  the  bride's  hand  after  the 
vows  are  taken  in  the  Marriage  Serrioe  is 
very  ancient,  though  by  the  eany  Oirislisu 
it  appears  that  it  was  employed  m  the  cere- 
mony of  espousal,  and  not  at  the  mazrisge 
itself.  In  the  Marriage  Service  tiie  ring  ii 
said  to  be  "a  token  and  pledge"  of  the 
promises  which  have  just  beoQ  made;  and  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  type  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  wife  with  her  husband's 
worldly  goods,  and  of  her  admittance  to  his 
closest  confidence.  The  ring  is  made  of  ^old 
to  symbolise  truth  and  constancy;  and  it  is 
placed  upon  the  third  fii^r  of  me  left  hand 
for  three  reasons  : — [1]  It  waa  formeily  be- 
lieved that  a  vein  came  direct  from  the  heart 
to  that  finger ;  [2]  this  finger  being  HtUe  used, 
the  ring  was  lees  likely  to  wear  oat ;  and  [31 
there  was  an  ancient  ceremony  coDDected 
with  the  placing  of  it.  The  bridegroom  placed 
it  successively  on  the  bride's  thumb,  first  and 
second  fingers,  stmng,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  theSon,  and  of  the  Hdy  Ghost;** 
then  he  left  it  on  her  third  finger,  myiogf 
**Amen."  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
custom  caused  it  to  be  genmlly  aocqitod 
among  Christians,  though  for  some  time  after 
the  Reformation  it  was  regarded  with  sooe 
suspicion  by  the  stricter  Protestants,  as  being 
superstitious  and  Popish.  Jeremy  Taylor^s 
Sermon  on  the  Marriage  Ring  is  one  of  the 
most  &unous  works  of  the  illustrious  preacher. 

Bipidia  were  fans  used  in  the  early 
Churdi  to  keep  away  fliee  and  dust.  The 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  directs  that  the 
deacon  shall  use  a  fan  to  preserve  the  elements 
upon  the  altar  from  all  impurities,  and,  whete 
there  is  no  fan,  the  chalice- veil  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose. 

Hipon,  Bishopric  of. — In  the  j^ax  67^ 
on  the  division  of  the  great  northern  diooea^ 
Archbishop  Theodore  is  said  to  have  appointed 
one  Eadhed  to  a  new  bishopric  at  Ripen;  bnt 
he  had  no  successors,  and  it  was  not  till  1836 
that  it  was  reconstituted  into  a  See,  tskea 
from  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chester,  and 
comprising  the  important  towns  of  Brsdlord, 
Hahfax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  and  WakefieU. 
There  have  been  three  bishope — 

Charles  Thomaa  Longley    .  .    189S 

Robert  Biokerateth  .       .       .    18B7 

'WlUiam  Bojd  Carpenter     .  .    18M 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  a  desa,  two 
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arohdeaooDB,  four  canons,  three  minor  canons, 
and  eighteck  honorary  canons.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  See  is  £4,200  a  year. 

The  Venerable  Bede  is  the  first  to  mention 
a  church  at  Ripon,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  St.  Wilfrid  in  the  seventh  century ;  but 
arohaeologists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  present  structure  occupies  the  same  site, 
or  whether  St.  Wilfrid  built  a  second  church. 
It  was  originally  the  church  of  a  monastery, 
orer  which  the  saint  premded,  and  the  crypt, 
known  as  «St.  Wi&rid's  Needle,"  is  con- 
sidered  without  doubt  to  belong  to  his  found- 
ation. His  abbey  became  one  of  the  three 
great  churches  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  immunity 
of  sanctuary  and  the  right  of  using  the  ordeal 
were  among  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
Athelstan.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Arch- 
bishop Roger  of  York  [1154^1];  of  this 
there  are  only  small  remams  in  the  choir  and 
transepts,  but  they  form  a  valuable  specimen 
of  the  Transition  period.  Aj^chbishop  Gray 
[1215-65]  added  two  western  towers  and 
rebuilt  the  fsufld^  which  connects  them. 
About  1280  the  east  end  of  the  choir  gave 
wa^r  and  was  rebuilt.  In  1319  the  Scots, 
during  one  of  their  incursions,  set  fire  to  it ; 
and  a  century  later  it  suffered  bt>m  a  storm 
which  shattered  its  lantern  tower,  but  it  was 
restored.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  minster  a«[ain  suffered  by  lightning.  In 
1842  it  was  declared  to  be  unsafe,  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  ward  off  the  danger ; 
and  in  1861  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  carried  out  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  cathedraL 
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D.D.,  Baptist  minister 
[b,  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  1751 ;  d,  in  London, 
18MJ,  for  sixty-three  years  minister  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  London.  He  is 
known  as  the  emter  of  A  Selaotion  of  Hymnt, 
published  in  1787,  and  afterwards  enlarged ; 
it  contains  hymns  by  many  authors,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  hymn-books  in  the 
BSnglish  language.  He  edited  the  Hymn$  of 
Lrl  Wattt,  and  the  Btiptist  Annual  Register 
from  1790  to  1802. 

Bita  [J At,  rittis']  is  a  solemn  form  or 
prescribed  office  of  rdigion.  The  title  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prater  speaks  of  ''Rites 
and  Ceremonies,'*  the  distinction  between  the 
two  being  that  a  rite  is  an  act  of  prescribed 
worship  whether  including  ceremonies  or  not, 
while  a  ceremony  is  any  part  of  religious 
worship  which  prescribes  action,  position,  or 
the  assumption  of  any  particular  vestment. 

Bitoale. — ^The  name  given  to  the  book 
containing  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  is  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  It 
contains  the  services  for  baptism,  penance, 
marriage,  etc  It  was  drawn  up  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  prevent  any  change  or 
alteration  in  the  ntual  of  the  services. 
asL.-  29* 


Bitualini. — Strictly  speaking,  a  Ritual- 
ist is  one  who  studies  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Church,  like 
Bingham,  the  author  of  the  Eeelesiastieml 
AnHquUies,  But  the  name  of  Ritualism  is 
now  given  to  the  practical  developmento  of 
the  High  Church  views  promu^ted  in 
the  TraeUfor  the  TImM  [TaAOTARiANisic],  and 
in  other  writings  of  Pusey  and  Keble.  Those 
views  taught  that  the  Sacramento  were 
actual  means  of  conveying  grace,  that 
Baptism  conveys  Re^neration,  and  that 
in  the  Eucharist  Chnst  is  verily  and  in- 
deed  prestnt,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner. 
The  use  of  new  ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  sprang  up  almost  suddenly 
about  the  year  1859,  was  the  assertion  of  these 
views  by  visible  symbolism.  No  new  doc- 
trine was  advanced,  but  the  doctrines  which 
had  hitherto  been  taught  to  the  ear  were  now 
sought  to  be  inculcated  through  the  eye. 

There  are,  however,  two  custinct  elemente 
to  be  traced  in  the  Ritualistic  movement.  The 
one  is  the  esthetic.  Agreatwaveof  antiquarian, 
artistic,  architectural  feeling  has  passed  over 
Europe.  Partly  this  was  a  reaction  against 
the  French  Revolution  ;  in  our  own  country  it 
was  against  the  Whiggism  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  revival  of 
Gk>thic  architecture,  strange  to  say,  was  largely 
owing  to  a  Quaker,  Rickman,  but  it  has  been 
stronff  and  continuous.  Thousands  of  new 
churches  have  arisen  beautiful  of  form,  ahd  in 
which  music  has  been  cultivated  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  struck  our  fore&ithers, 
with  their  trombones  and  Tato  and  Brady 
Psalms,  with  astonishment.  In  Presbyterian 
Scotland  the  change  has  been  no  less  wonder- 
fuL  Glasgow  Catikedral  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  man^  churches  have  organs,  which 
once  were  considered  the  special  mark  of  the 
Beast.  The  other  element  is  the  sacerdotal 
doctrine.  The  adoption  of  special  vest- 
ments marks  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
adopters  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
is  at  one  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
far  as  regards  real  efficacy  in  them,  and  a  special 
presence  of  Christ  It  is  said  by  ite  advo- 
cates, '*  There  is  no  evil  in  approximating  to 
Rome  or  to  any  other  Christian  body ;  what- 
ever promotes  Unity  is  good  and  not  bad. 
It  is  Ituo  that  there  have  been  those  who  held 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  but  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
educated  men.  We  will,  so  far  as  we  can, 
assert  our  points  of  union.  There  is  in  every 
religious  ceremonial  a  dramatic  element — ^the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine  is  such;  therefore  we  do  right  to 
attach  importance  to  the  teaching  of  the  eye." 

Thus  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  our  genera- 
tion has  seen  the  introduction  into  public 
worship  of  practices,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  the 
alleged  ground  for  the  renewal  being  that  the 
Church  has  suffered  and  lost  grouiM.  through 
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their  disuse.  Theie  piactioes,  known  as  the 
"  Six  Points,"  are :— [1]  the  use  of  Coloured 
for  White]  Vestments;  [2]  Lights  on  the 
tord's  Table;  [31  the  Mixed  Chalice;  [4] 
Unleavened  BroBid ;  [6]  the  Eastward  Posi- 
tion ;  [6]  Inoense.  [Each  is  considered  in  its 
plaoe.]  In  1867  Dean  Stanley  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Revtew  advocating  the 
toleration  of  the  RituaUsts.  **Alien,^'  he 
wrote,  **  as  many  of  their  tenets  are  to  the 
general  spirit  of  their  Church  and  nation, 
they  have  enough  in  oommon  with  the  com- 
posite aspect  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  double-sided  character  of  the  nation, 
to  g^re  them  a  standing-place  in  the  eye  at 
once  of  law  and  of  charity.  It  must  also  be 
added  that  they  hare  virtues  of  their  own 
which  supply  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
narrowness  or  perverseness  of  otner  elements 
in  theeodesiastical  world.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  movement  they  counted  amongst  their 
ranks  lofty  characters  and  noble  deeds  and 
persuaaive  words,  which  the  English  Church 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  Amongst  them  are 
still  to  be  found  some  endowed  with  ardent, 
self-denying  activity;  some  gifted  with  a 
refined  or  fiery  eloquence,  which  redeem  much 
that  we  condemn  in  their  theory  and  their 

C'tion,  and  which  place  them  thus  far  on  a 
1  with  the  equally  ardent  and  more  suc- 
cessful leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  in 
former  times,  and  with  those  numerous  clergy 
in  o\ji  own  time  who  need  no  stimulant  from 
party-spirit,  or  from  sectarian  zeal,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  unobtrusive  performance  of 
their  Master's  work.  And  we  must  remember 
that  these  High  Church  Dissenters  are  more 
amenable  to  &e  control  of  English  law,  to  the 
softoiing  effects  of  social  and  Christian  inter- 
course, inside  the  National  Church,  than  if 
they  were  cast  out  from  it.  By  expelling  them 
from  it  we  should  not  divest  ourselves  of  our 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  We  cannot 
bum  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Mary;  we 
cannot  hang  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Elimbeth ; 
we  cannot  banish  them,  as  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  or  Cromwell.  By  driving  them 
to  extremities  we  might  perpetuate  the  evil 
for  generations.  If  they  became  a  separate 
sect,  they  would  remain  like  other  Noncon- 
formists, with  the  additional  extravagance 
which  every  isolated  and  exasperated  sect  is 
sure  to  take  to  itself.  If  they  became  Roman 
Catholics,  they  and  those  who  are  guided  by 
them  would  be  parted  &om  the  national  in- 
terests and  national  sympathies  by  a  gulf 
which  it  might  take  centuries  to  close.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  position  within  the  Church,  the  fashion 
would  probably  pass  away  with  the  present 
generation,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children would  be  the  staunch  Puritans  or 
Liberals  of  the  coming  age;  and  even  they 
themselves,  judging  by  the  changes  which 
come  over  individuals  and  parties,  would  im- 
perceptibly melt  away  into  tike  adjacent  shades 


of  opinion,  by  which  they  are  inextzicibly 
attached  to  the  diverse,  but  still  homogcneoBa, 
body  of  the  Established  Clergy." 

The  counsel  thus  given  was  not  followed 
Before  it  was  givezi,  attempts  had  been  made 
to  put  down  Ritualism.  Aji  attack  was  made 
on  some  coloured  altar-cloths  at  Enig^ 
bridge,  and  the  judgment  in  &vour  <^theai 
incidentally  laid  much  stress  on  theOuri' 
MRNTs  Rubric  [q.v.],  and,  in  conseqiuiioe, 
around  this  rubric  the  con  tro  vermes  multiplied. 
The  resumption  of  the  vestments  was  avow- 
edly based  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
certainly  in  use  ''in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  yi.,*'and  that  the  Rubric  therefore 
sanctions  them.  In  fact  tiie  Ritualists  steadily 
affirmed  that  they  were  only  reviving  what 
that  Rubric  sanctioned.  Unhappily  ^  con- 
troversies which  arose  were  earned  on  with 
extreme  bitterness  and  even  insolenee  of 
lang^uage ;  and  when,  in  place  of  the  td^aatloD 
of  opinion  for  which  Stanley  pleaded,  freih 
prosecutions  were  set  on  foot,  both  parttee 
were  fierce  in  their  animosities.  The  variooi 
judgments  that  were  given  were  oonflicting : 
they  were  the  Knightsbridge,  in  1857 ;  tihe 
Mackonochie,  in  1 868;  and  the  Purchaa,  in  1871. 
The  Ritualists,  acquiring  boldness  both  from 
the  oonflicting  views  which  had  been  kid 
down,  and  also  from  the  suooets  which  th^ 
claimed  to  have  had  in  drawing  people  to  the 
churches  and  in  influencing  laige  masMS  of 
the  population  for  good,  refused  to  be  bomid 
by  m&  judgments.  Their  opponents  pointed 
out  that  the  older  fathers  of  the  Tract  move- 
ment had  never  adopted  these  practiosi ;  but 
Dr.  Pusey  immediately  came  to  their  defence, 
and  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
always  understood  the  Ornaments  Rubric  as 
did  the  Ritualists,  and  were  constaoos  ol 
themselves  disobeying  it,  but  that  theyfett 
that  they  had  to  tectch  the  faith  to  a  foigetfal 
g^eration,  and  therefore  they  left  it  for  their 
successors  to  revive.  Two  societies  rarang 
up  :  the  English  Church  Umcn,  to  defend  and 
protect  the  Rubric  as  the  Ritualists  understood 
it;  and  the  Church  Ataoeiation^  to  marntain 
what  their  opponents  understood  as  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
anxiety  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice, A^rchbishop  Tait  brought  in  Uie  Ftihlic 
Worship  Regulation  Act  in  1874,  and  the 
FoLKBSTONB  Judgment  fq.v.J^in  1877,deolazed 
almost  entirely  against  JiUtualiam.  Tlie  repu- 
diation of  this  decision  by  the  whole  main 
body  of  the  High  Church  party  led  to  a  iredi 
endeavour  of  the  Archbishop  to  revise  liie 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  [q.v.].  A  Rqiort 
has  been  made,  but  has  never  been  sancticoed 
by  Parliament.  Meanwhile  peace  has  to  a 
great  extent  returned.  Archbishop  Tait  him- 
self, in  at  least  a  dosen  cases,  prevented  pro- 
secutions by  tiie  exercise  of  the  tU9  whidi 
the  Act  gives,  and  his  example  has  been 
almost  universally  followed  by  the  bishops. 
It  is  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  evangelisation 
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of  the  people,  and  the  relief  of  misery,  are  of 
inlhiitftly  g^^eater  moment  than  "qoestionB 
about  Teetments  and  oandleetidm,"  to  use  the 
late  Arohbishop^B  phrase,  and  that  any  sys- 
teoi  which  promoted  these  works  mast  poaeees 
eleoients  of  good.  Motual  forbearancd  has 
done  mnch  already,  and  will  do  more. 

Sobertsoiif  Fbedebick  William,  a 
famous  English  preacher,  was  bom  in  London 
on  Feb.  8r^  1816.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  tiie  grammar  school  of  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  till  his  parents 
removed  to  Tours.  He  attended  a  French 
Beminary  while  he  was  abroad,  and  returned 
to  England  with  his  &ther  on  the*  breaking 
out  of  the  Revdation  in  1830.  He  attended 
Edinburgh  Academy  for  a  year,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  University.  In  1833  he  was 
articled  to  a  soHcitor,  but  the  work  was  un- 
congenial to  him,  and  his  health  broke  down. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  he  should  enter  the 
army,  bnt  he  waited  in  vain  for  a  commission, 
and  finaUy,  in  1836,  entered  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  order  to  study  for  the  Church. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  debates  at  the 
Union,  but  the  chief  influence  on  his  life  here 
was  that  wrought  by  the  writing  of  Arnold 
and  Wordsworth.  He  was  ordamed  in  1840, 
and  was  appointed  curate  to  St.  ICanrice  and 
St.  Ibury  Calendar  in  Winchester;  bnt  his 
health  broke  down  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad.  On  his 
retain,  in  1842,  he  became  curate  of  Christ 
Chnrdi,  Cheltenham.  In  1846,  whilst  in  the 
Tyrol,  occurred  a  great  struggle  in  his  mipd, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  his  views,  which 
had  previously  been  strongly  Evangelical, 
became  very  **  Broad,"  as  it  is  popularly 
termed ;  and  he  manifested  a  peculiar  ani- 
mosity'  against  the  Evangelical  party  ever 
afterwards.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
resigned  his  appointment  at  Ch^tenham, 
and  early  in  1849  went  to  St  EbVs,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  just  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  undergraduates,  when  he 
removed  to  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  Here 
he  continued  to  work  for  exactly  six  years, 
dying  on  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  there, 
August  16th,  1853.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for 
his  sermons,  and  for  the  lectures  he  gave  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  men.  The  chief 
charm  of  these  lay  in  the  delicacy  and  strength 
of  thought,  poetic  beauty,  and  homely  lucidity 
of  speech.  He  was  at  one  time  of  his  life  grossly 
misiuiderstood  and  considered  as  unorthodox, 
owin^  partly  to  his  rejection  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  propitiatory  view  of  the 
Atonement,  and  partly  to  his  constant  recog- 
nition of  '*  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,'*  a 
^vourite  phrase  in  his  sermons ;  but  his  death 
greatly  widened  Ids  influence.  He  published 
none  of  his  sermons,  but  four  volumes  of  them 
were  prepared  from  reports  which  he  had 
written  after  they  had  been  preached,  or 
from  his  notes,  some  of  them  being  merely 


skeletons,  which  were  largely  amplified  in 
actual  delivery.  These  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  were  followed  by  oti^ers,  in- 
cluding NotM  OH  OtneM  and  on  The  First 
Epittle  to  the  Cdrmthitms^  Ihe  last  being  The 
Hmmim  Hace,  mtd  other  Set-mone,  published  in 
1S81.  His  Life  and  Letters  have  als3  been 
published,  written  and  edited  by  the  Kev. 
Stopford  Brooke. 

Bobertson,  James  Ckaigib  [b.  1813, 
d,  1882],  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  wrote  several  works  on  that 
subject,  as  How  shall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  EngUmdf  [1843],  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  JReformation  [1853- 
73],  Sketches  rf  Church  History  1 1855-78], 
Biography  of  Thomas  Beeket  [1859],  and 
Plain  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power 
[1876].  His  Church  History  is  now  regarded 
as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject*. 

Bobertson,  William. — An  eminent  Scot- 
tish historian  and  controversialist  [b.  1721,  d. 
1793].  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  *45;  four  years 
after,  he  received  his  licence  to  preach,  and 
became  minister  of  the  Old  Greyfriars  in 
Edinburgh  in  1758.  Next  year  he  published 
his  history  of  Scotland,  in  1769  that  of 
Charles  V.,  and  in  1777,  of  America.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  King^s  Chaplains  in  1761, 
and  Principal  of  the  University  in  1762.  In 
1751  he  appeared  on  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  soon  recogn:ii8ed  as  the  leader  of  the 
*'  Moderates  '*  in  the  g^reat  Patronage  Contro- 
versy which  was  then  going  on  [Secession- 
ists], a  position  which  he  hdd  for  many  years. 
He  retired  into  private  life  in  1780,  living  in  a 
couutry  house  thenceforward  till  his  death. 
He  proved  how  faithful  he  remained  to  his 
moderate  principles,  by  pleading  in  the  year 
of  his  retirement  for  rehixation  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  For 
this  he  incurred  g^eat  odium,  and  his  house 
was  attacked  by  the  mob. 

Another  curious  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged  arose  out  of  Homers  once  famous 
tragedy  of  Douglas.  Home  was  a  minister, 
and  a  great  outcry  was  made  both  against 
him  and  against  some  of  the  ministers  who 
went  to  see  the  play  performed  in  Edinburgh. 
So  fierce  was  the  storm  that  Home  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  Carlyle,  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  ministers,  was  suspended  by  his 
Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod,  which 
reversed  the  suspension ;  but  by  a  majority  of 
three  carried  a  sentence  of  "admonition." 
From  the  Synod  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Assembly,  when  Robertson  stood  forth 
as  Carlyle's  defender  and  the  advocate  of 
liberty,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Synod 
was  confirmed  by  117  to  39.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  acting  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  busi- 
ness had  to  be  arranged  so  that  unimportant 
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matters  should  be  taken  on  her  days,  as 
the  younger  clergy  all  went  to  see  her. 
Robcnrtson  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher 
in  his  day,  but  is  better  remembered  now 
as  the  historian,  the  liberal  theobgian, 
and  the  friend  of  Hume.  His  histories  haye 
been  superseded,  owing  to  the  immense  stores 
of  knowledge  which  haye  been  opened  since 
his  time,  but  his  dignity,  learning,  and  g^rasp 
of  his  subject  merit  the  highest  praise. 

TUMjiMOmf  Edwakd,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Biblical  scholar  and  explorer  of  the  Hol^ 
Land  [b,  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  April 
10th,  1794 ;  d.  at  New  York,  Jan.  27th, 
1863].  He  first  studied  law ;  then  in  1821 
entered  a  theological  seminary.  In  1826  he 
came  to  Europe,  studied  at  Qottingen,  Berlin, 
and  Halle,  and  returned  in  1830  to  his  native 
country ;  became  Biblical  Professor,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  elucidating  sacred  history 
and  literature.  His  Dietumary  of  the  Bible 
and  Oreek  and  Englieh  Lexicon  are  much  used 
by  students.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1833  on  account  of  ill-health, 
after  which  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
Newcome's  Harmony  of  the  Ooapele^  and  in 
1837  made  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  exploration, 
returning  to  Berlin  in  1838.  He  spent  two 
years  in  writing  Biblical  Reeearchet  in  Falet- 
tine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Fetraa,  which 
appeared  in  several  editions,  and  permanently 
established  his  reputation  as  a  Biblical 
scholar.  After  the  publication  of  this  work, 
he  again  took  up  his  professorship  at  Andover, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1851  he 
itiade  another  visit  to  Palestine,  and  again  to 
Europe  in  1862.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  Robinson  assisted  Professor  Stuart 
in  editing  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  wrote  a 
Fhytical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 

Sobinson,  John  [b,  1575,  d.  1625].— The 
minister  of  the  Independent  Church  in 
Holland  from  which  departed  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  England.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Benet*s 
(Corpus  Christi^  College,  Cambridge — a  college 
then  much  inclmed  to  Puritanism.  He  gained 
a  Fellowship  after  taking  his  degree,  and  was 
ordained  to  a  charge  im  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich; but  his  Puritan  convictions  deepening, 
he  left  the  Church  in  1604,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  small  Independent  congregation.  To 
enjoy  the  religious  liberty  then  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Dutch  Republic,  theseendeavoured 
to  leave  England  in  1607  for  Holland,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  authorities.  Another 
attempt,  in  1608,  was,  however,  successful, 
and  they  reached  Amsterdam  and  afterwards 
Leyden.  How  a  little  band  from  this  settle- 
ment started,  in  1620«  for  America,  is  told  in  the 
article  upon  the  Piloium  Fatheks,  Robinson 
remaining  behind  with  the  intention  of  follow- 
ing with  the  rest  when  the  way  should  be 
cleared ;  but  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  his 


death  in  1625.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  graii 
intelligence  and  candoor,  and,  though  a  itriot 
Puritan  and  thorough  Independent,  was  fibenl 
and  tolerant,  and  on  variooB  oooadons  after  hb 
secession  oommunicated  with  the  Epiacopahana. 
He  published  A  Defence  9f  the  Brmemett; 
Juetijleation  of  the  Sepmrmtim  fr^m  the  Ckmrtk 
of  England;  Fifople'e  Plea  for  the  Exerciee  ^ 
Propheeying  [1618];  Beeays,  M&rml  md  Biem 
[1618].  One  passage  uttered  by  John  Bofaia- 
son  has  become  historical,  and  has  beea 
quoted  times  without  nomber  by  men  of 
widely  different  schools  of  thooght.  It  was  in 
his  memorable  address  to  the  emigFantsat^ 
close  of  their  last  solemn  religioas  aervioe,  oo 
the  eve  of  their  departure  for  tiie  New  Worid. 
He  said,  **  If  Gkxl  reveal  amrthing  to  you  by 
any  other  instrument  of  Hia,  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it  as  ever  you  wcto  to  receive  anj 
truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  per 
suaded — I  am  very  confident — that  the  Laid 
has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His 
Holy  Word.  For  my  part  I  cannot  soffidwitly 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  Qmrohet. 
who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will 
go  at  present  no  further  than  the  instromeots 
of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  eamioi 
be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw: 
whatever  part  of  His  will  our  good  €U)d  fau 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  ntiier  die  ttisii 
embraoe  it.  And  the  Calvinista,  yon  see,  stick 
fast  where  they  were  leftby  that  great  man  of 
Gk>d,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.'* 

Sollinsony  Robbbt,  an  eminent  Baptut 
minister,  was  bom  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  in 
Jan.,  1735.  He  attended  a  grammar  schoc4 
till  1749,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hair- 
dresser. He  rose  eari^  to  continue  his  stodiei, 
and  his  master,  noticmg  his  gifts,  canoeflfd 
his  indentures  before  tiie  time.  Robioioa 
first  belonged  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
but  loft  the  society,  and  in  1759  he  beoaaie 
a  Baptist  minister  to  a  ooogregatioa  near 
Cambridge  His  sermons  were  very  popular, 
and  it  became  the  fashion  for  undemadnatet 
to  attend  his  services.  He  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Birmin^iam,  in 
1 790.  His  chief  work  was  a  Eietory  of  Bapt- 
ism,  published  after  his  dei^Qi.  He  also  wrote 
Eeeleeiaetieal  Beeearckee^  translated  Saurin's 
sermons,  and  published  some  of  his  own. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  popular  hymns. 

Soch,  St.,  tiie  son  of  a  gentknian  of 
Lang^edoc,  was  bom  at  Monlpellier  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  oentarr.  His  mother, 
Liberia,  is  said  to  have  found  the  mark  of  a 
small  red  cross  on  his  breast  when  he  wasa 
child,  and  arg^uing  from  that  that  his  life  ww 
to  be  one  of  sanctity,8he  tookthe  greatest  psiai 
that  hia  education  should  be  fitting  to  seek 
a  lif^.  When  he  was  about  twmty  bis 
parents  died,  and  he  found  himaelf  tiie  pos- 
sessor of  a  rich  and  beautiful  estate.  By  the 
laws  of  France  he  could  not  give  up  his 
righto  entirely,  as  he  wished  to  do,  so  he  handed 
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over  the  management  of  it  to  an  uncle,  and 
set  out  as  a  pilgrim,  begging  his  way  to 
Hotme.  Passing  through  the  town  of  Aqua- 
pendente,  in  Tuscany,  he  found  that  the 
plag:ne  was  lagipg  fiercely,  and  immediately 
offered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  the 
HospitaL  When  the  town  was  free  of  the 
pestilence  he  moved  to  another  town  which 
was  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  and  devoted 
hiwisftlf  to  nursing  and  caring  for  the  vic- 
tims— ^to  all  appearance  almost  miraculously 
tree  from  riSk  of  infection.  He  spent 
three  years  at  Bome,  and  then  journeyed 
UiTongh  Lomhardy .  At  Piacenza  he  was  him- 
self at  length  stricken  with  the  plague,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  self-denying  care  of  others,  he 
was  left  entirely  alone,  and  even  told  with 
great  sternness  that  he  must  leave  the  town, 
though  almost  unable  to  move.  He  got  as  far 
as  a  poor  hut  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
there  took  shelter.  Here  he  was  found  by  a 
charitable  nobleman  named  Grothard,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  deadly  and  infectious  disease  from 
which  he  was  suffering,  nursed  him  most 
tenderly.  When  Boch  got  well  he  persuaded 
dothard  to  give  up  the  world  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  religious  life.  He  then  returned 
to  France,  and  died  there  Aug.  17th,  1327. 
He  was  buried  in  his  native  town;  but  in 
1486  his  body  was  removed  to  Venice,  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  veneration  in 
which  his  name  was  held,  a  lar^  church 
was  built  for  the  reception  of  his  rebcs. 

Bochogter,  Bisropbic  of.  —  This  See 
was  established  by  King  Ethelbert  and  St. 
Aug^ostine,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Ouiterbury, 
in  the  year  604,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
re-establishment  of  that  of  London,  ^e 
Bi^cnMi  of  Bochester  seem  originally  to  have 
occupied  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  SalEragans  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, with  a  small  fixed  diocese  also  assigned 
to  tiiem,  somewhat  irregularly  distributed  in 
the  west  of  Kent.  In  1840  a  great  change 
was  made  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  counties  of  Hert- 
ford and  Essex,  with  some  small  exceptions 
in  the  latter  case,  were  formed  into  a  new 
Diocese  of  Bochester,  only  the  district  around 
the  cathedral  city  being  retained  for  it  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  By  ttill  more  recent  legisla- 
tion, the  two  counties  north  of  the  Thames 
were  formed  into  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albans, 
and  a  new  Diocese  of  Bochester  was  again 
c<ms^itnted,  which  embraced  the  district 
around  the  cathedzal  city,  together  with  the 
eastern  or  Metropolitan  portion  of  the  county 
of  SurreVj  which  was  taken  from  the  Diocese 
of  Winchester.  It  has  thus  become  a  populous 
Metropolitan  diocese,  extending  along  the 
Tliames  from  Woolwich  to  Kingston,  and 
reaching  southward  to  the  border  of  Sussex, 
and  containing  also  detached  portions  at 
ihe  mouth  of  ttie  Thames  and  the  Medway 
from  Bochester  to  Gisvesend. 


The  endowment  of  the  See  of  Bochester 
amounts  to  £3,000  a-year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bishops  of 
Bochester  from  the  foundation  of  the  See  to 
the  present  time: — 


Aooeesion. 

Accession. 

Jostos  . 

604 

Thomas  Brinton  . 

1378 

Bomaniui 

684 

William    Bottiea- 

Paolinufl 

688 

ham        .       . 

1380 

Ithamar 

644 

John  Bottlesbam 

1400 

Damian         .       . 

655 

Biohard  Toong    . 

1404 

Putta    . 

660 

John  Kemp  . 

1419 

Qoiohehn      .       . 
Germaiid 

676 

John  Langdon 

1422 

678 

Thomas  brown    . 

1435 

Tobiaa  .       .       . 

608 

William  Wells     . 

1437 

Eadnlf  .       .       . 

727 

John  Lowe  . 

1444 

Ihrnno  . 

741 

Thomas    Bother- 

Eardulf         .       . 

747 

ham       .       . 

1468 

Diora    . 

C.775 

JohnAlcook 

1472 

Weremnnd   . 

0.785 

John  Russell 

1476 

Beonunod    . 

C.808 

Edmund  Audley  . 

1480 

Tatnoth 

844 

Thomas  Savage    . 

1403 

BedenoUi     . 

Richard  Fitz- 

Weremand  . 

C.880 

Jamee     . 

1487 

Cathwulf     . 

e.868 

John  Fisher .       . 

1504 

Swithulf       .        . 

c.880 

JohnHilsey. 

1535 

Ceobnimd    . 

e.004 

Nicolas  Heath     . 

1540 

Kynforth      .       . 

C.026 

Henry  Holbeaoh  . 
Nicolas  Ridley     . 

1544 

Borrhio 

e.e34 

1547 

ElfBtan .       .       . 

e.064 

John  Poynet 

1550 

Godwin.       .       . 

905 

John  Soory  . 

1551 

Godwin. 

Maurice  Oriffln    . 

1554 

Siwaid  .       .       . 

1068 

Edmund  Gheast  . 

1566 

Arnogtna      .       . 

1076 

Edmund  Freke    . 

1572 

Gnndulf        .        . 

1076 

John  Piers  .       . 

1676 

Balpb  d'Esonres  . 

1106 

John  Tonng 

1578 

Ernolf  . 

U15 

William  Barlow  . 

1605 

John     .       .       . 

1125 

Richard  NeUe      . 

1608 

John    (Abbot  of 

John  Buckeridge 

1611 

Saye)      .       . 

1187 

Walter  Curie 

1628 

Afloelin.       .       . 

114S 

John  Bowie .       . 

1630 

Walter  .       .       . 

1148 

John  Warner 

1638 

Waleran 

1188 

John  Bolben 

1666 

OUbertaianTme. 

1185 

Francis  Turner   . 

1688 

BenediotdeSaase- 

Thomas  Spratt    . 

1684 

tun 

1215 

Frauds  Atterbury 

1713 

Henry  Saadford  . 

1227 

Samuel  Bradford 

1723 

Richard  Wendo  ver 

1238 

Joseph   Wilcocka 

1731 

Laoienoe  de   St. 

Zachary  Pearoe   . 
John  Thomas 

1756 

MartiQ  . 

1251 

1774 

Walter  deMerton 

1274 

Samuel  Horsley  . 

1798 

John  Bradfleld     . 

1278 

Thomas  Dampier 

1802 

Thomas       Ingle- 

Walker  King        . 

1800 

thorpe    .       . 

1288 

Hu§^  Percy. 

1827 

Thomas  of  Wold- 

George  Hurray    . 

1827 

ham        .       . 
Hoymo  de  Hythe. 

1202 
1810 

Jose^       Cotton 
Wigram 

1860 

John  Sbeupey      . 
WUliam     Wittle- 

1358 

Thomas         Legh 

Claughton     . 

1867 

aey  . 

1862 

Anthony    Wilson 

Thomas  Trilleck . 

1864 

Thorold.       . 

1877 

Bede  says  that  a  cathedral  was  built  by 
King  Ethelbert  at  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  in  a.d.  604,  and  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew.  Of  this  cathedral  there 
is  no  further  notice  until  the  Conquest,  when 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  ruins.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishops  Gundulf,  Emulf ,  and  John 
of  Canterbury,  between  1077  and  1130  (when 
it  became  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery), and  was  consecrated  four  days  after 
the  consecration  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  Day,  May  11th,  1130,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henry  I.  and  most  of  the  Bishops 
of  England. 

In  1137  and  1139  great  fires  occurred  in 
the  cathedral,  which  necessitated  a  partial 
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rebuilding.  A  new  choir  was  constructed 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and«  the  church 
was  so  much  renewed  that  it  was  leoonse- 
crated  in  1240.  In  the  next  century  much 
destruction  occurred  during  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chester by  Simon  de  Mondort,  whose  troops 
turned  the  nave  into  a  stable;  but  it  was 
fully  restored  by  Bishop  Haymo  de  Hythe  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  central  tower  was  erected,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1749.  Between  1871 
and  the  present  time  very  effective  works  of 
restoration  have  been  going  on,  which  have 
substcmtially  secured  the  fabric  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  cathedral  from 
the  west  end  is  that  of  a  Norman  church 
passing  into  Early  English,  with  Early  Eng- 
lish ^:ansept  and  choir,  and  many  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  additions.  It  is  rich  in 
tombs,  including  that  of  Bishop  Walter  de 
Merton,  etc.  etc,  and  the  pavement  was  once 
full  of  brasses,  destroyed  during  the  domi> 
nation  of  the  Puritans. 

The  cathedral  foundation  consists  of  a  dean, 
four  canons,  three  archdeacons,  twenty-four 
honorary  canons,  and  three  minor  canons. 

Sochet* — A  short  surplice  of  lawn,  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  bishops  under  the  chunere. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  at  a  later  time  it 
was  customary  for  a  bishop  always  to  wear 
his  rochet  in  public  The  sleeves  were  at 
first  tighter  than  those  now  worn.  In  modem 
times  It  has  become  usual  to  have  the  sleeves 
attached  to  the  chimere,  or  black  satin  robe, 
instead  of  to  the  rochet,  to  which  they  properly 
belong. 

Bock,  Daniel  [b.  1799,  d,  1871].— A 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  educated  in  the 
English  College  at  Rome ;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1829,  Pastor  at  Buckland  in 
1840,  and  Canon  of  Southwark  in  1852.  He 
wrote  Hieringia,  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mas* 
Expoundcdy  Lid  the  Early  Church  in  England 
AeknowUdge  the  Pope^a  Supremacy  f  and  The 
Church  of  Our  Fathers, 

Bogation  Bays  [^fon^  I^tin  regare,  « to 
ask  or  beseech"]. — The  name  ^vento  the  three 
days  which  precede  Ascension  Day,  which 
have  been  set  aside  in  the  Church  as  days 
of  fasting  and  supplication  for  GK>d's  special 
blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  have  public  processions 
on  these  da^s,  while  litanies  were  sung,  rogatio 
in  Latin  being  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word 
litaneia.  This  seems  to  have  orig^inated  with 
Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Y ienne,  in  450,  when  the 
city  was  greatly  injured  by  earthquakes ;  it 
became  an  annual  observance  in  the  diocese, 
and  other  bishops  followed  his  example.  The 
keeping  of  the  Rogation  Days  was  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Orleans  in  511,  and  in  England 


at  that  of  Cloveahoo,  in  747.  Tliey  wen  not 
received  at  Rome  UU  the  time  of  Leo  I£L 
[795].  There  were  services  for  then  in  the 
old  mittals.  In  the  Roman  Chnreh  ths 
Litany  of  the  Saints  is  ordered  to  be  redted. 
which  is  called  the  Lesser  litany  to  distingniA 
it  from  that  chanted  on  St.  Mark's  Day. 
There  is  no  office  or  even  collect  in  tie 
English  Prayer  Book  for  these  days,  kst 
among  the  homilies  there  is  a  special  ooe  Isr 
the  Rogation  Days.  Jffymiu  AugieiU  mi 
Modem  provides  two  speraal  hymns  and  a 
metrical  litany  for  use  at  tiiis  woawon 

Rogation  Sunday.— The  fifth  Sunday 
after  Easter,  so  called  from  the  three  d&ji 
which  follow. 

Bogon,  Hbk&t  [b,  1806,  d,  1877].— An 
Independent  minister,  who  was  ProfesBor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  University 
CoUegB,  London  [18391 ;  Professor  of  PhiL- 
sophy  at  the  Independent  College  at  Biim- 
ingham ;  and  in  1858  became  Principal  of 
Mancheet^  Independent  College^  He  wrote 
the  Eciipee  of  Faith,  Lives  of  John  Some, 
Jonathan  EdKordsy  and  Thomas  Fuller^  snd 
The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bihle  Inferred 
from  Itself,  and  many  articles  and  essays.  He 
was  strcmgly  Anti-lractBriaa ,  and  also  Anti- 
Rationalistic^  the  £<!/tpM^/ViiMshowingscBat 
courtesy  to  any  of  the  Nedogian  theories.  Hie 
immediate  cause  of  its  being  written  was  the 
publication,  by  one  who  had  been  a  clergyiDsn, 
of  a  sceptical  volume  called  the  Nemesis  of  laitk 

Sogers,  John,  a  Protestant  martyr,  wss 
bom  at  Birmingham  about  1500,  edooUed  at 
Cunbridge  and  Oxford,  and  in  1535  becsme 
pastorin  Antwerp.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Tyndall  and  Coverdale,  and  jomed  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  afterwards  issued  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  Matthew's 
Bible.  [Bible.]  He  removed  from  Antwscp 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  tiU  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  retmned  to 
England,  and  soon  after  received  a  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  liazy 
he  strongly  denounced  Romanism,  on  which 
he  was  seised,  and,  having  suffered  some 
months*  imprisonment,  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  Feb.  4th,  1555. 

Kftllffglr,  RoBBAT,  the  first  Prindpal  of 
the  Edinbu4;h  University,  was  bom  near 
Stirling  in  1555.  He  was  educated  thsM, 
and  in  1574  joined  the  Collegv  of  St  Salvator, 
in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  became  veiry  in- 
timate with  Dr.  Andrew  Melville.  In  1683 
Lawson  founded  Edinburgh  Unirersity,  sad 
Rollook  vras  called  upon  to  act  as  Begeok  In 
1586  he  was  appointed  Principal,  ai^  im  tiis 
next  year  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1597  hs 
acted  as  Moderater  in  the  General  Aasenhly 
at  Dundee.     He  died  in  1598,  at  Edinbogh. 

RoUock's  chief  theological  worioi  aie  Ai 
Ffeetuai  OmUing,  On  OmPs  Covenant  andemtke 
Sacraments,  On  lirofideme,^ 
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and  jHtiifieatioiu  He  also  wrote  commentaritis 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  on  select 
Psalma,  Daniel,  St.  John^s  Gospel,  Ephesians, 
Galatians,  Oolosaians,  ThesKdoniaiis,  and 
Hebrews. 

SomaiiMf  William,  a  celebrated  Evan- 
gelical preacher,  the  son  of  a  poor  Alder- 
man, a  refugee,  and  one  of  the  victiins  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  Sept. 
2dth,  1714.  He  was  educated  primarily  at 
a  8clu)ol  founded  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  North  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary.  Later  on  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  there. 
He  was  naturally  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  gentleman  seeing  him  pass  him 
in  the  quadrangle  one  day,  asked,  "  Who  is 
that  slovenly  fellow?"  His  friend  replied, 
**That  slovenly  fellow  is  one  of  the  first 
geniuaes  of  the  university,  and  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  hterature 
in  the  present  age."  Romaine  at  first  as- 
sociated with  a  party  in  the  university  who 
opposed  Newtons  generally  received  philo- 
sophy, and  studied  the  writings  of  Moses 
assidnouBly,  professing  to  find  in  them  a 
complete  system  of  philosophical  as  well  as 
Evangelical  truth.  He  entered  the  Church 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  his 
first  curacy  was  at  Hereford.  Alter  some 
yeora  spent  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  made  no  small  stir  by  his 
eloqaoit  sermons,  he  determined  to  come 
to  London,  where,  it  is  said,  he  hoped  to  at- 
tract more  notice.  He  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, however,  and  found  himself 
neglected,  unnoticed,  and  without  a  church. 
He  at  last  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the 
ship,  intending  to  leave  England,  when  a 
gentleman  was  so  struck  by  the  likeness  to 
his  father,  whom  he  had  known  well  some 
years  before,  that  he  asked  him  if  his  name 
were  "Romaine."  This  question  led  to  the 
lull  history  of  his  present  distress,  and  his 
father's  old  Mend  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  intention  of  leaving  England.  Eventu- 
ally ^is  same  friend,  who  had  come  across 
his  path  in  such  a  strangely  opportune  way, 
was  the  means  of  securing  him  the  lecture- 
ship of  St.  George^s,  Botolph  Lane,  which  he 
held  for  many  yean;  and  later  on,  when 
his  views  had  become  thoroughly  Evangelical, 
and  his  preaching  had  been  marked  with  the 
greatest  success,  he  was  also  appointed  Lec- 
turer at  St  Dnnstan's.  On  being  dismissed 
by  the  Rector  of  St.  George's,  who  disliked 
seeing  the  crowds  who  fiodced  to  hear  him 
iseach,  Romaine  was  hospitably  treated 
by  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  allowed  him  to 
meach  to  rich  and  poor  in  her  own  house. 
When  prevented  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Dun- 
8tan*s  from  entering  the  church  to  preach  at 
the  usual  hours  to  the  immense  crowds 
who  always  assembled  regularly  to  hear  him, 
it  so  happened  thai  Dr.  Terrick,  the  Bishop 


of  London,  was  one  day  passing  by  the  church, 
and  hearing  the  cause  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  streets,  he  ordered  that  Romaine  should 
be  allowed  by  the  Rector  to  preach  at  the 
ordinary  hour,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  should  be  opened  also  earlier,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  crushing  and  crowding.  This 
interference  of  the  Bishop  on  his  behalf  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  opposition  whidh 
he  had  so  meekly  and  patiently  endured  so 
long.  His  style  in  preaching  was  simple, 
plain,  eloquent,  and  marked  by  a  touching 
earnestness.  In  1767  he  obtaineid  a  preacher- 
ship  at  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  and  in  1 7 76  was  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe  and  St  Anne, 
Blackfriars — an  office  he  held  till  his  death. 
His  habit  of  living  was  simple  and  regular 
in  the  extreme,  which  tended  to  give  him 
such  a  long  and  healthy  life.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  one,  on  July  26th,  1795. 

ROMtft^  Chubch  of. — The  very  extent 
and  influence  of  this  vast  Church,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  historical  parent  of  all 
Western  oommuni<ins — as  much  so  of  these 
who  most  dissent  from  it  as  of  the  others — 
have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  various 
branches  of  1^  subject  so  extensively  else- 
where under  various  headings,  that  less  is 
needed  in  this  place  than  has  been  devoted  to 
other  denominations  of  far  lees  importance. 
Ilie  foundation  of  this  Church  is  uncertain, 
but  we  know  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  not  yet  visited 
Rome,  though  he  did  so  afterwards.  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop,  and 
traditi<Mi  says  that  he  was  martyred  there. 
The  mighty  importance  of  the  City  of  Rome 
naturally  gave  its  bishop  a  great  position,  but 
the  fact  i^t  it  became  for  a  while  the  arbiter 
and  ruler  of  all  Christendom  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  causes  of  the  great  silent  change  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Papal  Powbb, 
Gbowth  of;  smd  the  list  of  Bishops,  under 
Popes  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  a  large  part 
of  Chnstendom,  under  Rsfobmation.  The 
controversy  between  Rome  and  Protestantism 
involves  two  main  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  Protestants  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  over  Uiem  at  all ;  and  secondly,  a  large 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church 
IS  rejected  as  being  a  corruption  of  Apostolic 
Christianity.  The  Roman  Church  recognises 
seven  Sacraments,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, Holy  Orders,  Matrimony.  One  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  religion  is  that  of 
invoking  help  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
In  defence,  iU>man  CathoUcs  say  that  they  do 
no  more  than  ask  the  prayers  of  those  who, 
from  their  perfected  state,  must  be  more 
worthy  to  of^  them  than  they ;  but  in  most 
books  of  devotion  the  prayers  addressed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  such  as 
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Protestants  oonsider  it  sinful  to  offer  to  any 
bat  Qod.  The  public  seryice  is  in  the 
Latin  tongne,  which  has  caused  their  oppo- 
nents to  say  that  they  wish  to  keep  the 
laity  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are  doing. 
[Latin,  Sbryicb  in.]  With  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  faith,  Boman  Catholics 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  what 
is  of  doctrine  and  what  of  discipline.  Doc- 
trine is  what  was  taught  by  Ghnst  and  His 
Apostles ;  discipline,  different  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Tarious  Councils  of  the  Church,  and 
liable  to  change  at  any  time.  Since  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  when  Pius  IX.  put 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  the  utterances  of  the  Pontiff  have  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Church.  There  are  various 
religious  Orders  both  for  men  and  women, 
who  all  are  obliged  to  take  the  three  tows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Their 
work  consists  in  superintending  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  asylums,  orphanages,  and 
hospitals,  and  some  of  the  Orders  have  large 
schools  attached  to  them.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  all  over  the  world  is  about 
220,000,000,  those  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
last  census  being  6,000,000.  In  England 
there  is  one  Archbishop  (Westminster)  and 
sixteen  Bishops;  in  Scotland,  two  Aroh> 
bishops  (Q-lasgow  and  St.  Andrews)  and  four 
Bishops;  in  Ireland  there  are  four  Arch- 
bishops and  twenty-three  Bifthops.  The  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  practices,  and  terms  of  the 
Roman  Church  will  ail  be  found  under  their 
proper  headings. 

Somuald,  St.,  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  Ravenna,  was  bom  in  956.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  a  vain  and  frivolous  way ;  but  when 
he  was  twenty  ^ears  of  age,  his  father, 
Sergius,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  neighbours,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and 
the  death  of  Sergius*s  adversary.  Romuald, 
idio  had  been  compelled  to  witness  the  duel, 
was  611ed  with  such  horror  and  remorse 
at  his  unwilling  share  in  it,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced it  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  his 
retirement  from  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  spent  in  a  most  severe  and 
austere  manner,  Romuald  decided  to  put  him- 
self for  a  time  under  the  tuition  of  Marinus, 
a  hermit  who  lived  near  Venice — Peter 
Urseoli,  famed  all  over  Italy  for  his  learning 
and  piety.  While  with  him  he  brought  to 
repentance  the  reigning  Doge  of  Venice,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  several  crioMS  in  order  to 

St  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
eanwhile,  Sergius,  Romuald's  father,  had 
also  entered  a  monastery.  He  did  not  find 
the  quiet,  regular  life  agreeable  to  his  taste, 
however,  and  the  news  came  to  his  son  that 
he  intended  returning  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Romuald  immediately  determined  to 
go  to  Ravenna,  in  the  hope  of  dissuadinff  his 
nither  from  what  he  considered  such  a  fatal 


step.  His  father  listened  to  all  the  argmB^ts 
Romuald  brought  forward  in  favoor  of  the 
monastic  life,  imd  at  length  promised  to  stay 
where  he  was  till  his  dei^  About  this  time 
the  monks  of  Classis  were  without  an  abbot, 
and  Otho  III.  was  petitioned  to  nominate 
Romuald.  He  had  jiot  been  there  long  befon 
he  saw  signs  of  dissatisfaction  and  mutiny  in 
the  community.  Under  these  drcumstasofls, 
he  resolved  to  resign,  and  went  to  Ti  voli,  wliidi 
town  the  Emperor  was  then  besieging,  in 
order  to  inform  him  of  his  design.  On  hit 
arrival  there  he  found  that  the  town  had  just 
surrendei^ed.  The  Governor,  Gresoentias, 
took  shelter  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
Rome,  Otho  feeling  it  hopeless  to  g^  him 
into  his  power  by  force,  llie  Emperor  there- 
fore despatched  a  messenger,  Tham,  with  a 
promise,  bound  by  an  oath,  that  if  Crescentim 
would  leave  the  castle  his  life  should  be  spared. 
In  spite  of  the  solenmity  of  the  promise,  Otho 
no  sooner  saw  the  man  in  his  power  than  be 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Romuald  de- 
clared that  such  a  crime  necessitated  a  pubHc 
penance,  and  accordingly  the  Emperor  per- 
formed barefoot  a  pilgrimage  from  Rome  to 
Mount  Garganus.  Romuald  founded  sevotl 
monasteries,  but  the  only  one  that  beGame 
famous  was  that  of  CamaldoU,  about  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Florence  i  it  adopted  to  a  great 
extent  the  Benedictine  rules,  but  altcared  them 
in  some  particulars,  so  that  we  ftod  the 
members  spoken  of  in  some  books  as  a 
separate  Order.  St.  Romuald  died  June  19th, 
1027,  at  the  Monastery  of  Val-de-Castro;  but 
Feb.  7th,  the  day  of  his  translation,  was 
ordered  by  Clement  VIIL  to  be  kepi  in  his 
honour. 

Songe,  Johannes  [&.  atBirchofBwalde.in 
Silesia,  Oct  16th,  1813]  was  the  founder 
of  the  **  (German  Catholic  movement,"  a  for- 
midable separation  which  took  place  from  the 
Roman  Church.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  and  after  spending  a 
year  as  a  volunteer  in  a  rifle  battaUon,  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Oa^olic 
Church,  and  in  1841  became  Pastor  of  Grott- 
kau,  in  the  county  of  Keisse,  Saxony.  He 
was  suspended  in  consequence  of  an  artide 
which  he  published  in  the  Saehtiteke  VaUrkmd*- 
bUUU  in  1842,  called  '<  Rome  and  the  Chapter 
of  Breslau,"  in  which  he  criticised  severely  the 
conduct  of  the  extreme  Romanists  with  regard 
to  an  eodesiastioal  appointment.  In  1844 
Amoldi,  Bishop  of  Troves,  published  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  the  ''Holy 
Coat"  would  be  exhibited  for  the  space  <Sf 
six  weeks,  during  which  an  indulgence  would 
be  granted  to  tSx  who  came  to  see  it  and 
paid  for  its  preservation.  [Thbvbs,  Holt 
Coat  of.]  Much  indignation  was  expre«ed 
among  the  Protestants  and  among  the  lea 
bigoted  Romanists,  and  Ronge  pubhshed 
his  Letter  from  a  CatkoUe  Drieet  to  ^ekep 
Armkk,    denouncing    the    exporitioB,   snd 
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J  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  which 
the  BifiLop  had  caused  to  be  published  oon- 
oeniing  the  relic.  The  article  was  responded 
to  in  all  quarters  ¥dth  tokens  of  sympathy, 
and  a  gn^eat  stir  was  made  among  all  religious 
denominations  in  Germany.  Bonge  was  ez- 
commnnioated  by  the  Chapter  of  Breslau  in 
Deo.,  1844 ;  and  in  January,  1845,  the  Qerman 
Catiiolic  Church  was  founded,  with  Bonge  at  its 
head  as  pastor.  Another  congregation,  which 
had  been  formed  at  Schneidemiihl,  in  Posen, 
a  short  time  before,  headed  by  <>serski,  and 
calling  itself  the  Christian  Apostolic  Catholic 
Chmtm,  became  united  to  the  Oerman  Catholics, 
and  the  two  met  at  Easter,  1846,  to  agree  upon 
a  creed  and  arrange  the  new  organisation. 
Hie  Nioene  Creed  was  retained,  Scripture  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  of  faith,  ana  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Tnixisubstantiation,  and  the  Seven  Sacouments 
of  the  Koman  Church  were  rejected.  There 
were  strong  hoj^  entertained  that  a  German 
Keformed  National  Church  would  be  re- 
established holding  the  faith  of  the  Creeds, 
bat  rejecting  Papal  domination.  But  the 
hope  vanished  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
Diyinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  treated 
as  a  doubtful  question,  though  Czerski  strore 
hard  to  preserre  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  number  of  congregations  in- 
creased rapidly ;  but  they  were  opposed  by 
Conservative  Protestants,  who  dreaded  in- 
fidelity more  than  Papal  domination,  and  by 
the  powers  of  the  State,  who  feared  that  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  undermine  exist- 
ing institutions,  and  especially  all  religion. 
They  were  expelled  from  Baden  as  dangerous 
to  tlie  public  welfare ;  and  internal  discords 
began  to  arise,  through  which  the  cause  gradu- 
ally declined.  By  1858  the  number  of  con- 
gregations had  diminished  by  one- half,  and  in 
1850  Rouge  himself  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  oocnpied  himself  with  preaching  to  Ger- 
man exiles  in  London.  The  greater  part  of 
the  societies  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
rest  have  become  absorbed  among  the 
Rationalistic  sects. 

Sood  [Saxon, rode^  **  a  cross"]. — ^This  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  died,  although  when  used  to  signify  the 
relics'  of  the  true  cross  the  prefix  "holy  "  is 
generally  added,  as  Holyrood  in  Edinburgh. 
It  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  cross 
which  was  formerly  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel  in  mecUasval  times.  It  generally 
stood  in  a  gallery  called  the  Roodloft,  on 
which  was  erected  a  large  crucifix  or  cross, 
sometimes  with  figures  also  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John.  In  England  after  the 
Reformation  the  rood  was,  as  a  rule,  removed ; 
but  there  are  some  still  remaining,  and  where 
they  have  been  removed  many  churches  have 
the  rood  galleries  remaining. 


St.,  was  bom  at  lima,  in  the 
kingdom'  ol   Pern,  in  1586.     Her  parents 


were  of  good  family,  and  rich,  until  Rosa 
was  about  fifteen,  when  thev  fell  into  most 
distressing  poverty.  Their  (laughter  devoted 
herself  to  them,  but  they  were  continually 
urging  her  to  accept  one  of  her  many  suitors. 
She,  however,  had  determined  to  remain 
single,  and  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  being 
shaken  in  her  resolution,  she  took  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominick  in  1606. 
She  spent  a  life  of  severe  fasting,  and  in 
remembrance  of  our  Saviour*s  Passion  wore 
round  her  head  a  circlet  of  silver  studded  in- 
side with  sharp  pins.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
very  vivid  and  excitable  imagination,  and  was 
haunted  for  years  by  most  horrible  phantoms 
and  apparitions,  all  of  which  she  regarded  as 
assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  but  which  were  no 
doubt  owing  to  want  of  due  nourishment. 
After  years  of  suffering  from  a  complication 
of  diseases^  she  died  Aug.  24th,  1617,  and 
was  buried  m  the  Dominican  convent  of  Lima. 
She  was  canonised  by  Clement  X.,  who  ordered 
her  festival  to  be  kept  on  Aug.  30th. 

Aosary  [Lat.  rosarium^  **&  chaplet  of 
roses  "1 — A  form  of  prayer  recited  on  beads 
by  the  Koman  Catholics.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
decades  of  Ave  Maruu,  each  preceded  by  a 
Paternoster  and  followed  by  a  Gloria.  The 
rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  chaplet  or  corona.  It  was  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  fifteen  mysteries 
— five  joyful,  five  sorrowful,  and  five  glorious 
— of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  practice  of  using 
beads,  etc.,  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
use  as  earl^  as  the  fifth  century;  but  the 
rosary  was  mtroduced  much  later.  Some  say 
it  was  instituted  by  St.  Dominic,  who  learned 
its  use  from  the  Virgin  in  a  vision  in  1268. 

SoseoUin  or  Sosoelin.  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  educated  at  Rheims.  About  1089  he  be- 
came Canon  of  Compi^gne,  and  put  forth 
heretical  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — ^namely,  that  the  three  names  of  the 
Trinity  are  the  names  of  three  individual 
substances,  as  distinct  as  three  angels,  and 
that  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  verbal 
expression,  implying  a  unity  in  power,  as  there 
may  be  among  the  angels.  In  1092  a  Council 
was  called  at  Soissons,  at  which  Roscellin  was 
condemned,  and  obliged  to  recant.  He  fled  to 
England,  where  he  retracted  his  recantation, 
and  wrote  against  his  principal  antagonist, 
Ansehn  (who  had  written  De  Fide  Trinitatis 
against  him),  accusing  him  of  holding  heret- 
ic views  on  the  Incarnation.  Anselm  had 
lately  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
this  caused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
King,  but  they  were  reconciled,  and  Roscellin 
was  forced  to  return  to  France.  He  became 
Canon  of  Tours,  and  shortly  after  began  a 
controversy  with  his  former  disciple,  Abelard. 
The  latter  had  in  his  early  years  been  a  strong 
partisan  of  Roscellin,  but  his  views  took  a 
more  modified  form,  and  greatly  resembled 
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Sabellianism.  BosoeUin  accused  him  also  of 
other  heresies,  whereupon  Ahelard  violently 
attacked  his  former  l^er.  No  account  re- 
mains of  Roscellin's  latter  years,  but  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1 106.  [Nominalists.] 

Bom,  Hugh  Jambs  [^.  1795,  d,  1838], 
was  bom  at  Little  Horsted.  His  father  re- 
moved to  Uckfield  in  1800,  where  he  took 
pupils,  and  educated  his  son  till  his  entry  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1813.  In 
1814  he  gained  the  first  Belrs  scholarship,  and 
in  1817  took  his  B.A. ;  the  following  year  he 
gave  up  college  residence  to  become  private 
tutor  in  the  ffunily  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  in 
the  same  year  he  took  holy  orders.  In  1821 
he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Horsham. 
Here  his  ministerial  labours  were  greatly 
blessed ;  but  the  work  of  the  parish,  added  to 
taking  pupils,  proved  too  mudi  for  his  health, 
and  in  1824  he  started  on  travel  through 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  While  on  this 
journey  he  collected  materials  for  one  of  his 
leading  works,  Diaeouraet  on  the  State  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  Qermany,  In  1826, 
1826,  1828,  and  1830-33,  he  was  Select 
Preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1829  was  ap- 
pointed Christian  Advocate  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  Hulse.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Hadleigh ;  but  this  place  suited  his 
tendency  to  asthma  as  little  as  Horsham,  and 
in  1833  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  that 
valuable  preferment  for  the  livings  of  Fairsted 
and  Weefey,  in  Essex,  and  these  again  for  the 
small  benefice  of  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1831  he 
became  the  editor  of  a  Church  publication,  the 
Britieh  Magazine,  In  1833-4  he  delivered 
some  inaugural  lectures  at  the  new  University 
of  Durham,  where  he  had  temporarily  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Divinity — one,  entitled  An 
Apology  for  the  Study  of  Divinity,  and  the 
second.  The  Study  of  Church  History  Reconu 
mended.  He  was  the  one  great  representative 
of  Cambridge  in  the  movement  which  pro- 
duced the  Traota  for  the  Timet.  In  1836  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Otter  as  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London.  He  prepared  and  delivered 
(partly  by  deputy)  two  courses  of  Divinity 
lectures,  tiiiose  in  1836-7  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity y  and  for  1837-8  on  Ecclesiastieai 
History,  His  edition  of  Parkhurst's  Oreek 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  turned  a  fanciful 
and  somewhat  unscholarly  book  into  a  very 
valuable  one.  In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  again 
went  abroad  in  search  of  health,  but  died  at 
Florence,  Dec.  22nd,  1838.  Dr.  Newman  thus 
dedicates  to  him  his  fourth  volume  of  Ser^ 
mens: — ''To  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
B.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  when  our  hearts  were  failmg, 
bade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  us,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  our  true  mother,  this 
volume  is  inscribed  by  his  obliged  and  faithful 
friend,  the  author,  Nov.  19th,  1838." 


ttoaenfollil'l. — in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  a  man  who  had  formerly  beoi  a 
gamekeeper,  named  Hans  Rosenfeld,  appeared 
in  Prussia  with  the  announcem^it  that  the 
Gospel  was  all  untrue,  for  that  he  was  the 
real  Messiah.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he 
sucoeeded  in  getting  a  goodly  following ;  be 
averred  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  Satao 
in  human  shape,  whom  he,  as  the  Mcwriih, 
was  to  struggle  with  and  subdue,  after  which 
he  would  cause  all  the  nations  of  the  euth 
to  submit  to  him,  and  he  would  role  over 
them,  assisted  by  the  tweuty-four  dden 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  He 
lived  a  grossly  immoral  life,  and  at  last,  in 
1782,  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoB^ 
for  life.  At  this  total  ocdlapee  of  all  his 
schemes,  his  followers  dispersed,  and  no  more 
was  heard  of  the  heresy. 

SosenmuUer.  Ebnst  Frtbduch  Kail, 
a  distinguished  Biblical  critic  and  Qrientafi^ 
was  born  at  Hessberg,  in  Hildburghatnen, 
1768,  studied  at  Leipzig,  became  ProfeaBor 
of  Oriental  Literature  there,  and  died  in 
1835.  His  chief  work  is  SehoUm  m  Vetut 
Testamentum,  which,  on  account  of  tiie  pro- 
found Oriental  learning  and  untiring  indmstiy 
of  its  author,  is  one  of  the  most  vahialife 
commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament  He 
also  wrote  Handbueh  der  Bibliaehen  Alterthums- 
kundcy  which  he  left  incomplete ;  Institutietta 
ad  Fundamenta  Linaua  Arabiea;  AnaleeU 
Arabiea  ;  and  Das  atte  und  doe  neue  Morgot- 
land,  Oder  Erlautenmgen  der  HeUigen  Schrift. 

SonomoiaiLB. — A  society  formed  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  pubUBhed 
at  Caseel,  in  1614,  asserted  that  the  founder, 
Rosenkreutz,  had  lived  200  yean  before,  hnt 
that,  accordmg  to  the  rules  drawn  up  at  the 
foundation,  its  existence  had  up  to  that  tnoe 
been  kept  a  profound  secret.  The  pampMst 
declared  the  members  to  be  poMessed  ot 
fobulous  scientific  knowledge,  ana  to  be  abao- 
lutely  exempt  from  illness  or  suffering  of  aj 
sort  Another  derivation  of  their  name  is 
from  rcw,  "  dew,"  which  they  held  to  be  the 
most  powerful  dissolvent  of  g^ld;  and  cms, 
*'  cross,"  which  in  the  chemical  style  aignifiea 
"  li^ht,"  became  the  figure  of  the  crosa,  *•  X," 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  three  letters  in 
the  word  ku\  They  were  alchemists,  who 
sought  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone  by  the 
intervention  of  dew  and  light  In  1622  the 
society  published  the  following: — "  We,  de- 
puted by  our  college,  the  principal  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Rosencrucians,  to  make  oar 
visible  and  invisible  abode  in  this  city,  thiougb 
the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  towards  whom 
are  turned  the  hearts  of  the  just ;  we  teadi 
without  books  or  notes,  and  speak  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  wherever  we  are,  to 
draw  men,  like  ourselves,  from  the  error  of 
death."  The  whole  thing  orsflcted  a  gx«at 
sensation  at  the  time  both  fo.  England  aad 
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on  the  Continent,  some  prominent  men — as 
Robert  Flndd  and  Jacob  Behmen — defend- 
ing it  boldly,  others  declaring  that  it  had 
some  hidden  purpose  in  view  against  Lather- 
anism,  and  ^at  this  talk  about  sciencoi  etc., 
was  simply  to  put  people  off  their  guard. 
Gradually  the  name  "  Bosicrudan  "  be(»me  a 
generic  term  for  every  species  of  occult  pre- 
tension ;  in  ^^eral  usage  the  term  is  specially 
associated  with  that  Immch  of  the  secret  art 
which  has  to  do  with  the  creatures  of  the 
elements.    [Tusoeopinr.] 

Bosminiaiui  or  Fathers  of  tke 
Iiurtitiite  of  Charity.— A  congre^on 
founded  in  1828  by  Antonio  Boemini,  an 
ItEilian  i^ulosoi^er.  Their  chief  aim  was  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  and 
their  work  was  to  consist  in  preaching, 
visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners,  rebeving  the 
poor,  missionary-work  and  education,  and 
praying  for  the  dead.  Their  first  house  was 
at  Monte  Galvario,  near  Dome  d'Ossola,  and 
within  a  few  years  they  established  branch 
institutions  at  Trent,  Verona,  and  Bath.  The 
cofigTe|;ation  was  approved  by  P(^  Gregory 
XVI.  in  1838,  and  in  the  following  year  its 
members  took  the  vows  required  by  the  rule, 
and  Bosmiiii  was  made  Superior-General  of 
the  Institute  for  life.  Some  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  were  condemned  in  1850  by 
the  (yongregation  of  the  Index,  but  the  whole 
collection  was  subsecjueotly  examined,  and 
pronounced  undeserving  of  censure  from  a 
theological  point  of  view.  Some  years  after 
Bo«mini*s  death,  a  house  at  Stresa  belonging 
to  the  Order,  and  occupied  by  the  founder 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  Piedmontese  Government. 
Nine  houses  belonging  to  the  Institute  are 
in  existence  in  En^and  and  Wales. 

Sothe»  RiCHABD  [b,  at  Posen,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Heidelberg,  }867],  German  theologian,  was 
educated  at  Breslau,  and  studied  theology 
at  Heidelberg,  BerHn,  and  Wittenberg.  At 
Berlin  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Pietists,  and  he  was  an  early  friend  of 
Tholnck,  Miiller,  and  Olshausen.  in  1823  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Borne:  and  he  there  became 
intimate  with  the  Chevalier  de  Bunsen,  who 
had  much  influence  on  his  later  theology.  In 
1828  Rothe  became  Director  of  the  Theo. 
logical  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  then 
Professor  and  Seminary  Director  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his 
Kle,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at 
Bonn  as  Lecturer,  in  Which  post  he  succeeded 
Dr.  NitzBch.  Though  remarkable  for  his 
modesty  and  retiring  disposition,  Rothe  exer- 
cisod  a  widespread  infiuence  among  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries,  and  his  booln  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  speculative  theological 
Itteratore.  His  chief  works  are:  Anfing* 
itr  ehristliehen  Kireke  und  ihrer  Verfautrng^ 
publisbed  in  1837,   and   Theotogitehe  Etkik 


[  1 845-8].  The  first  is  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  St;  Augus- 
tine, in  which  Eothe  (himself  a  Protestant) 
proves  that  the  tendency  of  the  early  Church 
was  towards  Romanism,  especially  in  the 
Nicene  age,  which  the  Oxfonl  School  r^re- 
sented  as  the  type  of  primitive  CathoUoty. 
The  Theoiogiseke  Etkik  is  divided  into  three 
parts — the  doctrine  of  the  good,  the  doctrine 
of  virtue,  and  the  doctrine  of  duties.  Rothe 
professes  to  be  a  theoloeopher  rather  than  a 
philosopher,  and  disclaims  the  following  of 
any  philosophy.  He  defines  piety  as  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  to  a 
pious  man  overmasters,  for  the  time,  bX\.  w^- 
oonsciousness — self-consciousness  only  grows 
by  degrees  out  of  the  primary  all-absorbing 
f^Hng.  He  says,  "God  is  as  immediately 
certain  to  me  as  myself,  because  I  cannot  feel 
or  conceive  of  the  consciousness  or  the  thought 
of  myself  in  any  other  way  than  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  feeling  and  the  thought 
of  God;  Qod  is  to  me  the  absolutely  and 
immediately  certain,  and  1  become  first  truly 
certain  of  myself  by  means  of  my  certainty 
of  God."  He  believes  that  the  Church  is 
destined  to  permeate  all  human  life  with 
religion,  and  that  when  this  is  acccmiplished 
she  will  become  absorbed  in  the  State.  With 
regard  to  his  creed,  Rothe  was  a  Protestant  as 
far  as  he  attached  himself  to  any  established 
form  of  orthodoxy ;  he  regarded  the  Bible  as 
the  unchangeable  standard  of  theology,  but 
said  that  to  him  theology  was  a  simple  faith  in 
Christ,  the  ''  sunrise  in  history,  which  alone 
sheds  light  over  aU  the  objects  that  fall  under 
our  obsOTvation." 

Bftimilheailg. — ^A  name  p;iven  to  the 
Puritans,  because  they  wore  their  hair  cropped 
dose  to  their  heads,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Cavaliers,  who  wore  long  lovelocks. 

SoilMI6ftll«  Jean  Jacques,  French  philo- 
sophical writer  [b.  at  Geneva,  June  28th, 
1712;  d.  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  Jmie 
3rd,  1778],  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker. 
His  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  aunt.  In  1722  he  was 
sent  to  a  scnool  at  Bossey,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  a 
notary's  office,  but  dismissed  for  inaptness  and 
inaccuracy.  He  was  next  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  M.  Dnoommun,  a  rough  and  violent 
man,  under  whom  Rousseau  contracted  many 
wicked  habits.  He  at  length  escaped  in  1728, 
and  journeyed  to  Confignon,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
priest,  who  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  one 
whom  he  might  ccmvert.  He  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  Madame  de  Warens,  a  lady  living 
at  Annecy,  and  placed  in  the  monastery  of 
the  catechumens  at  Turin,  where  he  abjured 
Protestantism  simply,  as  he  wrote  after- 
wards in  his  Confemoniy  because  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  returning  to  G^eya,  and 
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saw  no  other  way  oat  of  his  destitate  condi- 
tion. As  he  refused  to  take  orders,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  establishment,  and 
wandered  about  Turin  for  some  time,  and 
then  became  foot-boy  in  a  house,  whence 
he  was  dismissed  for  stealing.  And  after  six 
weeks  he  gained  another  situation,  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  consideration,  but,  on  a 
visit  from  an  old  comrade  of  Geneva,  grew  so 
lazy  that  he  was  again  turned  upon  his  own 
resources.  Inl729heretumedto  Annecy,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  charity  of  his  former 
patroness,  Madame  de  Warens.  He  was  sent 
to  a  seminary  to  learn  Latin  enough  to  be- 
come a  priest,  but  was  dismissed  as  deficient 
in  intellectual  faculty.  He  next  tried  music, 
and  wandered  about  France  and  Switzerland 
till  1732,  when  he  returned  to  Madame  de 
Warens,  who  was  now  living  at  Chamb^ry. 
For  the  next  eif^t  years  he  hved  a  desultory 
life,  chiefly  as  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
Warens.  In  April,  1740,  he  went  to  Lyons 
MS  tutor,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  tiU,  in  1743,  he  gained  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  Count  of  Montaigu,  French 
Ambassador  at  Venice.  However,  they  quar- 
relled, and  Rousseau  returned  to  Paris  towards 
the  end  of  1744,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  became  acquainted  with  Therte 
Le  Vasseur,  a  kitchenmaid,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  gained 
his  bread  as  secretary  to  M.  Dupin,  fermier- 
g6n6ral,  and  also  wrote  music  for  the  stage 
which  he  did  not  seU.  All  his  five  childr^a 
were  sent  at  their  birth  to  the  foundling 
hospital.  In  1749  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
proposed,  as  a  theme  for  a  prize  essay,  *'  Has 
the  restoration  of  the  sciences  contributed  to 
purify  or  to  corrupt  manners  P  "  Rousseau 
immediately  determined  to  write  on  the  nega- 
tive side  and  gained  the  prize,  this  being  his 
first  literary  work.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  same  Academy  propounded  the  question, 
<*What  is  the  origin  of  inequality  among 
men,  and  is  it  authorised  by  the  natural  law  P  " 
He  again  competed,  and  though  he  did  not 
gain  the  prize,  his  essay  was  more  powerful 
than  the  former  one.  In  1754  he  revisited 
Geneva,  and  there  re-embraced  the  Protestant 
faith.  Rousseau  had  become  acquainted  with 
Madame  d^Epinay,  who  in  1756  invited  him 
to  reside  at  her  country  seat — the  Hermitage ; 
there  he  met  with  Diderot,  d^AIembert,  and 
OondiUac,  who  engaged  him  to  write  in  the 
Encyelopidie.  [Encyclopjedists.]  Here  he 
began  his  novel,  La  Nouvelle  Miloise.  In 
1757  he  quarrelled  with  Grimm,  Diderot, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  his  friends,  and  in 
December  moved  to  Montmorency.  Here 
he  completed  his  novel,  which  was  published 
in  1760.  He  at  first  greatiy  enjoyed  his  life 
at  Montmorency,  but  his  health  broke  down, 
and  in  1761  he  was  several  times  inclined  to 
commit  suicide.  The  appearance  of  Is 
CoHtrat  Social  and  BmiU  in  1762  caused 
a  great  Mnaation.     They  were  condemned 


by  Parliament,  and  the  auth(M'  had  to  fij 
for  his  life.  He  went  to  Yverdun,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland;  but  Um 
Senate  of  Berne  ordered  him  to  leave  the  can- 
ton, and  he  removed  to  Motiers,  in  NeuchAtd, 
then  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  d 
Prussia.  But  persecution  followed  him  here, 
and  in  1765  he  moved  to  the  island  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and,  being  agaia 
driven  away,  came  in  Jan.,  1766,  to  England, 
with  Hume.  He  resided  at  Woottcm,  near 
Ashbourne,  in  the  Peak.  Here,  during  the 
autunm  and  winter  of  1766,  he  wrote  the  first 

Sirt  of  his  Cmfeuums.  He  quarrelled  with 
ume,  and  worked  himself  up  into  the  delu- 
sion that  the  English  nation  had  formed  a 
plot  against  him,  and  at  last  fled,  arriving  in 
France  in  May,  1767.  He  lived  for  a  year  at 
Trye,  near  Gisors,  still  believing  that  all  were 
against  him,  then  stayed  at  Bourgoin  and 
Monquin,  and  finally  reappeared  in  Rms  in 
Julv,  1770.  He  lived  by  copying  music,  by 
which  he  gained  only  MO  a  year.  Thertee'f 
health  and  his  own  were  declining,  and  in 
1778  M.  Girardin  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
and  Uve  at  Ermenonville,  an  estate  about 
twenty  miles  ttoim  Paris,  where  he  suddenly 
died  July  2nd,  1778.  It  is  said  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  but  the  doctors  said  that  he 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  it  has  never  been  de^ 
cided.  He  was  buried  on  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake  in  the  park,  and  sixteen  yean 
after  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Pan- 
th^n  at  P^iris. 

Rousseau's  principal  works  were  ^  I^- 
eowr»e*y  The  New  Hiloiee,  The  Sociai  Cm- 
tract,  Emiliua,  and  his  Confeaeiom,  Thm 
discourses,  which  were  the  answers  to  the 
problems  started  by  the  Dijon  Academy, 
made  his  reputation.  They  were  the  fiift 
signs  of  reaction  against  Montesquieu's  hia- 
toric  method  of  inquiring  into  soci^y.  The 
first  was  an  elaboration  of  the  truth  that 
virtue  without  science  is  better  than  sdenoe 
witiiout  virtue.  It  was  wholly  one-sided, 
admitting  none  of  the  oonveniences,  alleria- 
tions  of  suffering,  or  increase  of  mental 
stature  which  knowledge  has  brought.  Bons- 
seau  said  that  his  object  in  writing  la  JfeO" 
veUe  HUdiee  was  to  reconcile  the  two  (^vpoBing 
parties — the  devout  and  the  rationalisuo— bat 
his  design  is  not  perceptible.  It  coptained 
very  democratic  ideas,  t^iding  to  bring  the 
manners  of  the  great  into  contempt  1^  the 

fresentation  of  the  happiness  of  a  simple  life, 
ts  chief  defect  is,  that  fe^ng  is  raised  intp 
the  highest  place  instead  of  being  put  into  an 
equal  place  with  understanding. 

The  Social  Contract  is  a  denial  of  hmnan 
perfectibility.  In  it  Rousseau  renounced  hi* 
views  which  appeared  in  the  Diteowrem.  V» 
central  conception  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  tne  people,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed  from  Lodce.  He  also  held  that  the 
instant  theGovemmentusnrpsthe  sovenagntyf 
the  social  treaty  is  broken,  and  the  dtiaens 
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are  restored  to  their  natuial  liberty,  and  are 
not  obliged  to  obey.  This  book  kmdled  the 
reTolntionary  fire  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. £m%liuiy  or  Sdveationy  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  religion  of  France.  It  is  ftUl  of  Rons- 
seaa^s  deinn,  and  bron^ht  about  a  reaction 
from  the  materialism  and  atheism  of  the  time. 
Ronssean  held  that  the  three  first  precepts 
that  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
child  are — a  respect  for  truth ;  a  deep  feeling 
for  things  of  the  spirit — a  sense  of  awe, 
mystery,  and  sublimity — that  he  was  not  to 
hear  the  name  of  a  Grod  or  Supreme  Spirit  till 
his  reason  had  ripened ;  and  a  love  of  justice. 
His  CoH/4$9umSf  whidi  he  had  not  intended 
to  appear  before  1800,  but  which  were  pub- 
lished surreptitiously  in  1786,  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  whole  life,  with  all  the  minutest 
details.  He  is  very  candid  about  his  faults, 
but  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  aknost  proud 
of  some  of  them. 

Sonthy  BCabtdt  Joseph,  D.D.  [b,  at  South 
Efanham,  in  Suffolk,  Sept.,  1765 ;  d,  at  Tyle- 
hnrst,  near  Reading,  Deo.,  18641.  He  matri- 
culated in  1770  at  Queen's  Ck>llege,  Oxford, 
entered  the  College  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  in 
the  following  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  College  Librarian  in 
1/81,  became  Senior  Proctor  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Junior  Dean  of  Arts,  and  was  elected 
President  of  Maffdalen  College  in  1791.  He 
became  Rector  of  Tylehurst  in  1810,  and  held 
it,  with  his  Presifiency,  till  his  death,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  literary  work,  which  he 
continued  till  within  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
In  1784  he  edited  JUtoni*  Enthydemm  et 
Oifiyiatj  with  notes;  in  1814-16  he  pubUshed 
three  volumes  of  Reliquim  Sacrw^  and  in  1832 
Scr^torum  Eedetiattieorum  Oputeula,  Two 
more  volumes  of  the  BeUquia  Sacra  were 
added  in  1846-8,  and  he  pubUshed  two  edi- 
tions of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  Hi*  Oum 
Timet. 

Rnlxries. — Directions  in  the  Prayer  Book 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
aerrice  are  to  be  performed ;  from  the  Latin 
mier,  "red,"  because  they  were  formerly 
written  in  red  ink  to  distinguish  thraa  from 
the  service,  which  was  printed  in  different 
t}!^  and  in  black  ink.  The  first  service 
books  of  the  Church  seem  not  to  have  had 
any  rubrics,  but  the  directions  were  contained 
in  other  books.  The  first  to  combine  the  two 
teems  to  have  been  Burchard,  Master  of  Cere- 
moniee  under  Innocent  YIII.,  and  Alexander 
VI.,  whose  Pontifical  containing  the  ceremo- 
nies and  words  of  the  Mass  was  printed  at 
Borne  in  1486. 

Bvfina  and  Seonnda,  Saikts.  — 
Daughters  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in 
Rome.  They  were  betrothed  to  two  brothers, 
and  would  most  likely  have  married  them, 
but  when,  in  the  year  267,  Valerian  raised  a 


persecution  in  Rome,  the  brothers  renounced 
their  faith  in  order  to  save  their  property. 
Rufina  and  Secunda,  not  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  have  strength  of  mind  to  resist  the 
persuasions  of  their  friends,  left  the  town 
secretly.  Armentarius  and  Verinus  were  so 
angry  when  they  found  their  betrothed  had 
escaped,  that  they  informed  against  them. 
The  sisters  were  brought  before  l£e  Oovemor, 
Junius  Donatus,  and  by  his  direction  were 
beheaded  in  a  wood  near  Rome.  A  church 
was  built  in  the  fourth  century  on  the  place 
of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  was  destroyed  some 
years  later  during  an  invasion  of  barbarians. 
The  relics  of  the  sisters  were  removed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  The 
10th  of  July  is  dedicated  to  their  memory. 

SufiniUly  Ttkannius,  Presbyter  of  Aqni- 
leia  [b.  at  Aquileia  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century;  d.  in  Sicily, 410].  He 
was  educated  at  a  monastery  in  Aquileia, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome, 
who  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  students.  Rufinus  was  baptised 
about  370,  and  went  soon  afterwards  to 
Egypt  to  visit  some  of  the  famous  hermits 
living  in  the  deserts;  he  spent  six  years  in 
Egypt,  and  during  this  time  received  a  letter 
from  St.  Jerome  full  of  tenderness  and  com- 
mendation. In  378  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  built  a  cell  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
which  he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
is  famous  on  account  of  his  Latin  translation 
of  Oiigen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his  com- 
mentaries on  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  and  his 
bitter  contest  with  St.  Jerome;  this  was 
caused  by  the  latter's  disapproval  of  his 
translation  of  Origen's  De  iVtfi«/Hw,  and, 
though  at  one  time  they  became  reconciled, 
the  contest  broke  out  afresh  when  Rufinus 
returned  to  Rome  in  397.  He  lived  for  some 
time  before  his  death  at  Aquileia;  but  was 
cited  to  appear  before  Anastasius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  his  writings  were 
condemned,  and  he  was  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  Presbyter.  He  retired  to  Sicily,  and 
died  there.  He  translated  the  Eeelestastieal 
History  of  Eusebius,  and  continued  it  to  the 
death  of  Theodosius.  He  also  translated  the 
Orations  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
Ettles  of  St.  BasiL  His  translations  are  para- 
phrases rather  than  literal  versions. 

Sldliarty  Thierbt. — A  Benedictine  n^onk 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  f^.  at 
Rheims,  1667 ;  d,  at  the  Monastery  of  Haut- 
villiers,  near  that  city,  1709].  He  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and 
went  in  1682  to  St.  Germain-des-Pr^,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Mabillon,  and  worked 
with  him  upon  the  last  volumes  of  the  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  His  chief  works 
were  Acta  IVimorum  Martyrum;  and  His^ 
toria  Psrseeutionis  VandaUem^  which  some 
believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  African 
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Bishop,  edited  by  Ruinart ;  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

Sural  DeanJI. — Ecclesiastical  officers 
who  are  supposed  to  superintend  the  clergy 
within  their  district,  to  see  that  their  churches 
and  houses  are  in  proper  repair,  to  discuss 
with  them  the  leading  church  topics  of  the 
day,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  bishop. 
They  are  of  older  origin  in  the  Englirfi 
Church  than  in  any  other,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  the 
deeanut  epUcopi,  or  bishop*s  dean.  They  were 
unknown  in  Italy,  but  existed  in  Belgium 
and  France,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Austria.  Till  recently  the  division  into  rural 
deaneries  was  merely  geographical,  as  no 
rural  deans  were  appointed  since  the  Reform- 
ation until  about  forty  years  ago.  The  former 
office  of  the  rural  dean,  as  shown  in  the  oath 
which  was  administered  to  them  on  taking 
office,  was  to  inspect  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  bishop ;  and  in 
order  that  they  might  carry  this  out  they 
were  allowed  to  convene  rural  chapters  whioi 
consisted  of  all  the  instituted  clergy,  or  their 
curates  as  proxies,  and  the  rural  dean  as 
president.  These  Chapters  continued  till 
Otho,  the  Pope^s  Legate  in  Edward  I.'s  reign, 
required  the  archdeacons  to  be  present  at 
them,  and,  they  being  superior  to  the  rural 
deans,  virtually  took  the  presidency  out  of 
their  hands.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the 
rural  deans  became  less.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  proposed  to  give  them  certain  legal 
powers,  but  nothing  was  done.  At  the  Synod 
of  Convocation  held  in  London,  April  3rd, 
1571,  it  was  ordered  that  **the  archdeacon, 
when  he  hath  finished  his  visitation,  shall 
signify  to  the  bishop  what  clergy  he  hath 
found  in  every  deanery  so  well  endowed  with 
learning  and  judgment  as  to  be  worthy  to 
instruct  the  people  in  sermons,  and  to  rule 
and  preside  over  others;  out  of  these  the 
bishop  may  choose  such  as  he  will  have  to 
be  rural  deans."  But  the  office  was  not  much 
used  till  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
deans  were  revived  to  help  the  archdeacons 
in  their  work.  The  office  was  of  ancient  date 
also  in  France  and  Germany,  but  in  Italy 
the  smaUness  of  the  dioceses  rendered  deans 
unnecessary,  and  they  were  not  introduced 
there  till  tiie  sixteenth  century  by  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo. 

Susb.  Bearingf. — An  ancient  English 
custom  of  carrying  rushes  to  the  churches  on 
the  day  of  each  village  Wake,  and  strewing 
them  mere.  It  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  north 
of  England  among  the  lakes,  and  in  Cheshire. 

Smisian  Chtircli,  The. — The  Russians 
claim  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Apostle  Andrew,  but  it  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  the  conversion  did  not 
take  place  till  the  ninth  century.    The  State 


Church  of  Russia  is  a  l»andi  of  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Church.  In  the  yeur  9bi  Olga, 
widow  of  the  Grand  Prince  Igor,  went  tc 
C(mstantinople  to  receive  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  Patriarch.  An  account  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Russia  will  be 
found  under  Oloa,  St.,  and  her  gruidBOsi, 
Vladimik.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  and  his 
s(ni,  Taioslav,  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be 
translated  into  Slavonian,  founded  an  aidi- 
bishopric  at  Kiefl,  and  by  getting  Greek 
priests  to  settle  in  his  oountry  sou^  to 
render  his  Church  independent  of  the  Pa&isrc^ 
of  Constantinople ;  but  in  this  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  for  six  centuries  it  remained  attached 
to  the  Greek  Church.  After  the  seizare  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  the 
Russian  bishops  elected  their  own  metro- 
politans without  the  sanction  of  Greek 
patriarchs,  and  in  1551  a  Synod  held  at 
Moscow  framed  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  lavi 
for  the  government  of  the  Church.  Iheee 
laws  were  called  Stoglav,  or  a  hundred 
ohaptetrs.  In  the  reign  of  the  Csar  Theodop 
the  Greeka  consented  to  the  consecmtioa,  in 
1588,  of  an  independent  patriarch  of  Moscov. 
The  most  important  of  these  patriarchs  ww 
Nikon  [165^7].  In  1642  a  catedusm  ww 
composed  in  the  Russian  language  by  Peter 
Mo^las  to  check  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  Russo-Greeks  to  conform  to  Rome,  and 
Nikon  did  much  to  correct  the  erron  w\afk 
stQl  remained  in  the  Slavonic  version  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  service  books.  These 
changes  in  the  liturgy  caused  great  com- 
motion  in  the  Church,  and  in  1666  a  laige 
number  separated  themselvesfrom  the  rest,and 
were  called  Jiateolnikty  from  tmM,  "d^** 
to  signify  schism  or  dissent.  They,  however, 
caU  themselves  Siarovertei,  or  the  "Old 
Believera."  Peter  the  Great,  in  1700,  oo 
the  death  of  the  tenth  Patr^rch,  Adrip, 
ordered  that  for  the  future  the  RufciaD 
Church  should  be  governed  by  a  synod  oon- 
sisting  of  a  certain  number  of  oishops,  sevettl 
presbyters,  and  an  imperial  procurator.  Ao> 
cordingly,  in  1723,  the  Most  Holy  Synod  wa« 
established  at  Moscow.  It  has  now  been 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  usoally 
composed  of  two  metropolitans,  two  bishops, 
the  chief  secular  priest  of  the  imperial  staf , 
and  the  following  lay  members:  the  pro- 
curator, seven  secretaries,  and  some  ckm 
It  decides  on  all  matters  of  faith,  and  superin- 
tends the  administration  of  the  dioceses.  IV 
law  of  the  land  with  regard  to  religion  b  «« 
foUows :  "  The  ruling  &ith  in  the  Ruflsan 
Empire  is  the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastem 
Catholic  declaration  of  belief.  Religious  liberty 
is  not  only  assured  to  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations, but  also  to  Jews,  Mohammedan*, 
and  Pagans;  so  that  all  people  living  in  Roi^ 
may  worship  Gk>d  according  to  the  laws  and 
faith  of  their  ancestors."  In  some  reefe^ 
the  Russian  creed  resembles  that  of  the  Latin, 
but  yet  it  differs  in  a  few  very  important 
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particulan,  notably  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    The  Rtusiane  deny  the  doable  Pro- 
oeasion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    [FiLioaux  Goh- 
TKovxBSY.]     The  worship  of  the  Virgin  is 
not  so  common  as  in  Italy  or  Spain,  but 
the   invocation  of  the  Saints   is  quite   as 
osnaL    The  laity  communicate  in  both  kinds 
with   the  priest,  but  with    this  difference, 
that  while  he  partakes  of  each  separately, 
the  hdty  receive  the  bread  soaked  in  the 
wine.    The  Bussians  take  their  fundamental 
doctrines  from  the  Bible  and  the  first  of 
the  seren  Qeneral  Councils  of  the  Church. 
The  number  of   Sacraments  recognised  by 
them   is   seven,  namely,  Baptism,  Chrism, 
the  Eucharist,  Orders,  Confession,  Matrimony, 
and  the  Unction  of  the  Sick.    In  the  latter 
there  is  again  a  difference  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  idea  of  the  same  service.    In  the 
fdnner  unction  is  administered  only  at  the 
certain  a{^roaoh  of  death,  whereas  in  Bussia 
praters  are  added  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patients     There  are  three  orders  ol  clergy : 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  numerous 
sub-dirisions  exist  in  each  order.      It  wiU 
suffice  if  we  mention  those  of  the  bishops, 
which  are  three  in  number :  First,  the  me- 
tropolitans, of  which  there  are  only  three  in 
Bussia;  second,  the  archbishops;  third,  the 
bishops.    The  lower  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
State,  and  although  their  mcomes  are  for  the 
most  part  very  small,  they  manage,  by  total 
exemption  from  taxation,  to  live.    They  are 
forbidden  to  marry  after  their  ordination, 
but  there  is  no  law  against  their  keeping  their 
wives  if  they  should  have  been  married  while 
•till  laymen.     The  number  of  members  of  this 
Churdi  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  64,000,000, 
of  which  15,000.000  are  sectarian  dissenters. 
The  ritual  of  the  service  is  elaborate  in  the 
extreme;  a  description  of  a  festival  service 
has  been  published  in  Dr.  Pinkerton^s  account 
of  his  visit  to  Bussia.      Great  superstition 
prevails,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  this  is  fostered  by  the  priests.    Image 
wordiip,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  picture 
worship,  is  a  great  feature  of  the  reli^on  of 
the  people,  many  thinking  it  utterly  mipos- 
able  to  say  a  prayer  unless  they  have  a  picture 
either  of  the  Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  before 
them.    A  few  years  ago  a  book  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  ralmerwas  published, 
with  a  pre^e  by  Cardinal  Newman.     The 
author  not  only  fully  describes  what  he  saw 
in  Bussia,  but  freely  gives  his  views  and  im- 
pressions received  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
ooontry.    He  went  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
he  possible  in  time  to  unite  the  Bussian  and 
Anglican  Churches,  a  union  very  much  desired 
by  many  Bussians;  but  returned  with  the 
conviction  that  with  such  an  utter  dissimi- 
larity of  opinion  on  many  vital  matters,  such 
a  onion  was  quite  impracticable. 

Bntlierfdrdy  SAMi7SL,a  Covenanter,  cele- 
hrated  for  his  piety  and  learning,  was  bom 


at  Nisbet,  in  Boxburghshire,  about  1600,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1627 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  Anworth,  where 
he  work^  unceasingly  among  his  people.  In 
1636  he  was  banished  for  preaching  against 
the  Articles  of  Perth,  and  went  to  Abradeen, 
but  returned  to  his  charge  on  the  overthrow 
of  Episcopacy  in  1638.  In  the  next  year  he 
became  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  1643  came  to  London  as  one  of  the 
Scotch  Comtoissioners  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  did  so  much  for  tiie  cause 
of  Presb3rterianism,  that  Milton  wrote  against 
him  in  The  New  Foreee  of  Cowtcienee  under 
the  Long  'Parliament,  At  the  Bestoration 
Butherfurd  was  in  great  disfavour.  The 
Lex  ReXy  a  book  which  he  had  published  in 
1644,  was  burnt  before  his  windows,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  Parliament;  but  he 
died  March  20th,  1661,  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  appearance. 

Among  Butherfurd's  works  are  The  Ihte 
Mufht  of  Freabytery  [1644],  The  Trial  ami 
Tritmph  of  Faith  [1645],  The  Divine  Might 
of  Church  Government  [1646]«  The  Covenant  of 
Life  [1656],  Ci^  Folicy  [1657],  aiid  Life  of 
Grace  [1659]. 


s 

Sabaitas.    [Sabas,  St.] 

Sabaoth.  —  A  Hebrew  word,  meaning 
« hosts*'  or  *< armies.''  It  occurs  in  the 
fifth  verse  of  the  Te  Deum,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."  Some  doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  reference;  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  angels  or  angelic 
hosts  are  meant,  or  the  stars,  which  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  host  of  heaven.  One  critic 
believes  that  it  means  tiie  hosts  of  Israel, 
and  others  that  it  is  a  general  reference  to 
aU  created  things. 


^  St.,  Abbot,  was  bom  at  Mutalasca, 

in  Cappadoda,  in  439.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
entei^  the  monastery  at  Flavinia,  not  far 
from  his  native  town.  After  living  here  ten 
years,  he  went  to  Palestine,  and,  taking  St. 
Euthymius  as  his  model,  began  adopting  this 
Saint*s  custom  of  living  in  a  ceU  quite  tidone, 
far  away  from  all  his  feUow-men.  But  Euthy- 
mius, thinking  this  too  severe  a  trial  for  a 
Joung  man,  advised  him  to  take  a  cell  near 
erusalem,  which  formed  one  of  a  sort  of 
cluster  of  hermitages.  After  the  death  of 
Euthymius,  the  discipline  of  the  monastery 
was  relaxed,  and  SEibas  went  to  a  desert, 
where  he  remained  four  years  without  speak- 
ing to  a  single  soul.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
having  had  several  applications  from  different 
men  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  solitude,  ho 
agreed  to  form  a  small  laura.  He  had  never 
been  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  and  an 
the  want  of  a  priest  was  severely  felt  in 
the  community,  he  was  ordained  by  SaHust, 
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Bishop  of  Jenualem,  in  484,  and  made  head 
of  his  monks,  irho  were  called,  after  him, 
Babaitee.  Hib  role  of  diacipline  was  so 
rigorous  that  his  monks  rebelled,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sallnst  lodged  complaints  of  their 
superior  with  his  successor  EUas.  Sahas  fled 
to  the  desert,  but  when  Ellas  was  firmly  en- 
throned at  Jerusalem  he  sent  a  message  to 
him  that  he  was  to  resume  his  work  as  before. 
At  first  the  monks  disputed  every  command 
he  gave,  threw  down  the  buildings  which 
he  had  raised,  and  some  of  them  left  again. 
But  Sabas,  by  constant  patience  and  sym- 
pathy, even  when  their  conduct  was  at  its 
worst,  at  last  gained  them  all*  to  perfect 
submission.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
sent  by  Ellas  on  a  difficult  errand.  The 
Emperor  Anastasius  had  banished  several 
Catholic  bishops,  ind  supported  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  and  Sabas,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was 
sent  to  try  to  restore  peace  to  the  dhurch. 
The  Emperor  treated  him  with  honour,  and 
at  his  request  promised  not  to  molest  Elias. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  fell  ill,  and  died  Dec 
6th,  531.  He  founded  several  monasteries, 
amongst  them  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Sabbatarian. — This  word  has  been  used 
in  several  senses  in  ecclesiastical  history.  [1] 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  applied  to 
the  "Seventh  Day  Baptists,"  who,  alleging 
that  the  Church  had  departed  from  Apostolic 
order,  insisted  that  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  is  binding  upon  Christians,  and 
that  the  substitution  of  the  first  day  was  a 
corrupt  innovation  of  the  second  century. 
On  this  opinion  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
were  organised,  and  in  the  beg^inning  oi  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  eleven  con- 
pegations  of  them.  They  still  hatelj  exist 
in  England ;  in  the  United  States  there  are 
about  9,000.  [2]  The  word  is  now  commonly 
applied  by  way  of  reproach  to  those  who 
oppose  any  relaxation  of  the  law  as  regards 
the  opening  of  museums  and  picture-galleriee 
on  the  Sunday,  and  who  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  and  of  the  State,  on  behalf 
of  religion  and  morality,  to  vigorously  oppose 
any  secularisation  of  the  Lord^s  Day. 

Sabbatb.  —  A  Hebrew  word  meaning 
<*  rest.*'  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  it  is  commanded  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
that  man  should  rest  from  labour,  in  com- 
memoration of  God^s  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a 
memorial  of  the  release  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage. 

The  question  whether  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  Jewish  ordinance,  and, 
therefore,  no  more  a  matter  of  universal  obli- 
gation than  the  sacrifices  or  other  requirements 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  is  one  which  is  very  earn- 
estly discussed  in  the  present  day.  On  one 
side  it  is  asserted  that  Sabbath  observance  does 
not  rest  merely  on  the  Fourth  Commandment, 


but  was  pre-Moaaic  and  was  obaerved  by  tiis 
Apostles.  To  support  the  pre-Moaaic  viev 
rciezence  is  made  to  Oen.  iL  S ;  iv.  3 ;  xxiz. 
27.  To  this,  reply  has  been  made  that  noae 
of  these  verses  speak  of  command,  but  merelv 
state  fact  The  Sabbath  is  not  inentioiifid  ii 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  yet,  in  contrast  vitk 
this  fact,  there  are  strict  commands  conoon- 
ing  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  instite- 
tion  of  marriage.  It  is  also  argued  that  if 
the  Sabbath  had  been  pre-Moaaic  it  roast  have 
been  applicable  universally;  yet  the  heathen 
are  nowhere  rebukedfor  non-observance,  while 
the  chosen  people  have  the  most  stringent 
commands  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the 
Sabbath  is  made  a  distinguishing  votA 
between  the  chosen  people  and  the  rut  of  the 
world  [Exodus  xxxi.  13  and  Eaekiel  xx.  12]. 
And  this,  it  is  maintained,  was  the  view  of  the 
early  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  **  the 
patnarchs  justified  before  Gfod  without  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath."  "  From  Abraham  was  the 
droumcision,  from  Moses  the  Sabbath." 
Irennns:  *<  Abraham  without  ctrcumasion, 
and  without  Sabbaths,  believed  in  God." 
Tertullian  :  "  They  must  show  that  Adam  and 
Abel  were  circumcised  and  kept  the  Sabbath." 
Of  the  Sabbath  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Jodgss. 
Ruth,  or  Samuel  The  Prophets,  however, 
apparently  seeing  that  it  must  degenente 
into  a  mere  day  of  idleness,  seised  upon  it, 
and  devoted  it  to  the  religious  improTenHot 
of  the  people  [compare  Fsalms  IxxxL  and 
xcii].  Only  ten  times  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
ffistorical  Books.  In  two  of  these  paassga 
it  is  desecrated  by  the  dethronement  d 
AthaUah  [2  Kings  xi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxiiL  4], 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  continued  insistanee 
on  its  observance  by  the  Proi^ets.  From 
the  Captivity  the  Jews  seem  never  to  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  disregarding  the  Sab- 
bath ;  nay,  in  a  mistaken  spirit,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  to  the  numbs- 
of  one  Uiousand.  rather  thui  resist  on  the 
Sabbath  [1  Mac  il  34].  Hereafter  they  de- 
creed it  should  be  lawful  to  resist,  but  not 
to  initiate  an  attack.  This  seeois  the  fint 
example  of  minute  distinctions  whidi  the 
Rabbis  afterwards  put  forth — sudi  as,  one 
man  might  carry  a  loaf,  but  two  mi^t  aci 
carry  it  between  them;  a  man  with  the 
toothache  might  not  rinse  his  mouth  with 
vinegar,  but  he  might  use  it  for  aDeviating 
the  pain  if  he  swallowed  it.  How  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Law  these  additions  were, 
is  shown  by  our  Lord*s  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  for,  as  He  came  to  fulfil  the  whole 
Law,  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  kept  the  Skh> 
bath  as  Gbd  intended  it  to  be  kept  Had  the 
opponents  of  CSirist  examined  tiieir  Peoti- 
touch  with  a  candid  mind,  they  would  have 
seen  that,  as  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  sod 
freedom  from  servile  work,  was  their  die- 
tinguishing  mark,  so  they  must,  above  aU 
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other  notions,  be  diBtrngmshed  by  their  kind 
and  tender  treatment  of  dependants. 

There  have  been  some  who,  taking  the  strict- 
est views  of  Sabbath  observance,  bave  held 
that  the  observance  ol  the  seventh  day  is  still 
binding ;  such  are  the  Seventh-day  Baptists. 
And  others  who  do  not  go  tbis  length  main- 
tain  that  the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the 
seventh  day  being  made,  the  obligation  to 
observe  that  day  as  the  Sabbath  strictly  re- 
mains as  before.  Some  hold  that  the  sub- 
stitution, though  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  must  have  been  by  our  Lord's 
command;  others,  that  the  day  is  fixed  by 
Apostolical  precedent,  and  that  its  manner  of 
oboervance  is  a  matter  of  eoclesiastical  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  six  dis- 
tinct notices  which  relate  to  "  the  first  day  of 
the  week.*'  On  that  day  our  Lord  rose  horn 
the  dead,  and  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  on 
the  same  day  five  tmtes.  After  eight  days, 
that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  we(dc,  He  ap- 
peared to  the  eleven  when  assembled  together 
r  John  XX.].  The  Pentecostal  Feast  that  year 
fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  on  that 
day  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.  In  Acts  xx.  7 
the  disciples  come  together  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  to  break  bread.  In  1  Oor.  xvi.  2, 
St.  Fbul  bids  the  CJorinthians  lay  b;^  for  the 
poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  matter 
of  dispute  whether  by  the  Lord*s  Day  in  Rev.  i 
10  is  meant  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  Easter 
Sunday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  These  pas- 
sages seem  enough  to  show,  to  any  reasonable 
thinker,  that  the  AposUes  observed  this  day. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  cessation  from 
labour,  nor  of  any  connection  with  the  Sabbath, 
nor  is  the  observance  required  of  the  G^tiles 
under  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ante-Nicene  Fathers  are  unanimous  as 
to  the  weekly  observance  of  the  day.  Thus  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas :  **  We  celebrate  the 
eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from 
tl]^  dead."  Jnstm  Martyr  speaks  of  Christians 
assembling  on  "the  day  called  the  day  of 
the  Son.**  Ignatius  writes :  **  No  longer  ob- 
serving Sabbaths,  we  keep  the  Lord's  Da^.'* 
IrensBus  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  cessation 
from,  labour.  He  says  tiiat  reaping  and 
gathering  into  bams  is  forbidden  on  that  day. 
Tertullian  too  says  [a.d.  202] :  <«  On  the  Lord's 
day  of  resurrection  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
all  habit  and  labour  of  anxiety,  putting  off 
even  our  business,  lest  we  give  place  to  the 
devil.**  But  he  also  calls  it  a  day  '*on  which 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  joyous.**  The  edict 
of  Constantine,  in  321,  decreed  that  all  busi- 
ness and  employment,  except  agriculture, 
should  oease  on-** the  honourod  day  of  the 
Sun."  The  Emperor  Leo,  in  469,  included 
agriculture  in  this  prohibition. 

Daring  the  Middle  Ages  Sunday  was 
observed  as  a  holy  day,  and  it  is  curious  that 
from  the  Waldenses  and  the  Lollards  came 
objections  that  this  was  an  infringement  of 


Christian  liberty.  The  same  line  was  taken 
by  the  great  Keformers.  Tyndall  declared 
that  no  holy  day  was  needed  if  the  peoj^e 
could  be  taught  without  it  Luther  repudiated 
the  obligation  so  long  as  it  rested  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment :  *'  If  it  be  set  upon  a 
•Jewish  foundation,  then  I  bid  you  work,  ride, 
dance  on  it.*'  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  the  Sunday.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  gross  and  open  disregard  ox  the  day  spread 
itself  throu^out  Europe.  So  it  was  in  Eng- 
land also.  Even  the  itinerant  preachers  sent 
out  by  Archbishop  Parker  betook  themselves, 
after  the  Gterman  fashion,  to  "  tabling,  ci^rding, 
shooting,  and  bowling.**  At  Eenilworth  danc- 
ing took  place  on  Sundays.  Then  those  who 
could  not  assert  the  authority  of  the  Chiuch  to 
make  holy  days,  fell  back  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment It  was  eenuine  reverence  for  re- 
ligion which  led  the  Puritans  to  call  for  greater 
strictness.  The  Book  of  Sports,  publiwed  in 
1618,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of 
James  I.,  was  not  intended  as  a  secularisa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  a  check  upon  that. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  join  in  the  games  but 
those  who  had  previously  attended  the  Church 
service.  But  the  licence  gave  offence,  and 
Archbishop  Abbot  refused  to  have  it  read. 
The  whole  subject  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  Puritan  strictness,  and  the  P*ilgrim  Fathers 
forbade  travelling,  cooking,  shaving,  making 
beds  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  part  of  King 
James*s  legislation  which  fined  a  man  for 
not  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  there  are 
many  ola  statutes  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion which  have  Mien  into  disuse.  The  writer 
of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Guardian  of  Dec. 
2nd,  1885,  points  out  that  the  first  statute  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  directed  against 
meetings  of  people  out  of  their  own  perishes 
'*  for  any  sports  or  pastimes,  or  any  bear-bait- 
ing, buU-baiting,  interludes,**  etc.  In  1627 
carriers  were  fon)idden  to  travel  on  the  Lord*s 
Day  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  and  butchers  were 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  to  soU  meat. 
But  the  law  known  as  the  Lord*s  Day  Act  was 
passed  in  1676,  and  forbade  every  tradesman^ 
artificer,  workman,  or  labourer,  to  exercise  any 
work  of  their  ordinary  calling,  works  of  neces- 
sity or  charity  alone  excepted.  The  fine  was, 
and  still  remains,  on  the  Statute  Book  as  6s. 
for  each  offence.  The  interpretation  of  this 
law  by  the  judges  has  prodlioed  some  anoma- 
lies. '*  It  was  quickly  noticed  that  the  work 
to  be  punished  was  work  done  in  the  exereise 
of  a  man*s  ordinary  calling.  So  a  horse  may 
be  sold  on  a  Sunday,  but  if  it  is  sold  by  a 
horse-dealer  the  bargain  cannot  legally  be 
enforced,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  horse- 
dealer  may  be  fined.  ...  A  mrmer  is  not 
liable  for  making  hay  on  a  Sunday,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  labourers  may  be 
punished  for  the  same  act'*  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  has  been  modified  by  an  Act  of  1871, 
which  provides  that  no  prosecution  can  be 
instituted  except  by  or  with  the  consent  in 
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writing  of  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the 
police  district  in  which  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted, or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  or  a  stipendiary  magi- 
strate having  jurisdiction  in  the  place. 
Another  Sunday  Act  was  due  to  Bishop 
Porteus.  It  forbids  the  opening  of  any  plac^ 
for  entertainment,  amusement,  or  public  de- 
bating to  which  persons  are  admitted  by  the 
payment  of  money  or  by  tickets  sold  for 
money.  The  keeper  of  such  a  place  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  £200,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  £100,  and  every  doorkeeper  £50.  Religious 
meetipgs  of  any  sort  are  protected.  A  good 
deal  of  litigation  followed  the  opening  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  on  Sundays.  Tliis  was 
clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
comptmy  adopted  several  plans  to  get  rid  of 
their  liability,  but  were  convicted.  The  Home 
Secretary,  however,  remitted  the  penalty,  on 
the  understanding  that  no  special  attractions 
were  to  be  provided  which  would  necessitate 
putting  on  extra  hands.     [Lord's  Day.] 

In  further  considering  tne  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  present-day  questions,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  alter- 
native, as  is  so  often  represented,  between  one 
or  the  other  of  the  more  extreme  views ;  and 
it  is  the  more  important  to  ur^  this,  because 
it  will  have  been  already  evident  that  the 
extreme  view  is  one  exceiedingly  difficult  to 
maintain  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  Even 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  to  be  predominantly 
a  period  of  rest — a  welcome  interlude  in  the 
toil  of  life.  The  command  itself  is  emphatic 
in  its  merciful  detail—"  that  thy  man-servant 
and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  weU  as 
thou,** — and  this  is  further  pointed  by  the 
admonition,  **  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt.**  But 
there  was  nothing  austere  in  this:  innocent 
feasting  was  usiml  amongst  the  Jews;  and 
our  Lord  Himself  attended  a  feast  <m.  that 
day.  The  main  command  was  that  a  man 
should  reity  himself,  from  his  customary  toil, 
and  take  care  to  g^ve  all  his  servants  and 
dependants  a  rest  also.  Even  this  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  "made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  and  the  degree  to  which 
man  had  been  already  subordinated  and 
enslaved  to  it,  was  due  to  Pharisaic  glosses, 
and  to  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  a  quite 
new  and  Pharisaic  sort  of  righteousness,  un- 
known to  the  original  Divine  law. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  securing  of 
such  an  object  as  this  is  fully  within  the 
right  and  the  province  of  a  civil  Legislature, 
ap^  from  any  religious  question  at  all.  Of 
this  a  singular  proof  was  afforded  during  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  Lord's  Day 
was  "abolished"  by  public  edict.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  human  hiune  could  not 
bear  with  impunity  an  unbroken  round  of 
daily  toiL  The  people  sufered  from  it. 
And  accordingly  a  periodical  rest  on  every 
tenth  day  was  decreed — called  for  by  sheer 


physical  necessity  under  the  Btreas  of  modeni 
life.  A  vast  amount  of  experience  has  shown 
beyond  doubt,  and  every  man's  own  expe- 
rience confirms  it,  that  ihe  nightly  sleep  akee 
is  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  exhausted  ener- 
gies of  the  human  frame  when  subjected  to 
steady  toil  of  any  kind.  Eveiy  one  knovs 
how  di&rent  is  the  feeling  on  Saturday 
evening  to  that  experienced  on  Monday 
morning,  after  the  da^'s  rest  To  secure 
such  boiefits  was  the  right  of  even  an  anti- 
Christian  Legislature;  and  in  a  professedly 
Christian  country,  manifestly  there  is  but  aat 
day  to  be  chosen  for  sudi  purposes,  and  posoUe 
to  be  so  guarded. 

Christians  tiiemselves,  again,  have  Hbe 
express  command  to  "  forsake  not  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together;*'  and  this 
command,  much  more  when  aided  by  the 
unbroken  usage  of  the  Church,  will  ensore 
some  kind  of  stated  religious  services.  On 
no  other  day  is  there  the  quiet  and  tiie  same 
opportunity,  apart  from  the  cardinal  event 
which  is  by  them  ccmimemorated,  and  ever 
borne  in  mind.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
so  long  as  the  Legislature  faithfully  guards 
the  right  of  a  people  to  rest  and  leisore,  and 
the  Church  does  her  duty  in  taming  sm^ 
opportunities  to  account,  tbe  essentials  for  a 
true  and  reasonable  obeervance  of  the  Lord^ 
Day  Sabbath-rest  are  presoit.  Hie  amount 
ana  kind  of  religious  obeervance  most 
obviously  depend  in  any  case  upon  the  indi- 
vidual conscience ;  and  if  it  is  grossly  neg- 
lected as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  because  the 
Church  herself  has,  for  the  time  being,  neg- 
lected her  duty,  or  lost  her  pow^r,  or  ceased, 
at  all  events,  to  "  draw"  men  to  the  worriiip 
of  her  Lord. 

As  to  how  far  the  Legislatore  should  go, 
such  matters  of  detail  must  always  be  left  ror 
time  and  circumstance;  but  it  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  true  basis  of  law  on 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  should  always  be 
the  protection  of  individual  rights,  nther 
than  the  restriction  of  any  purely  individual 
liberty.  The  true  province  of  the  law  is  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Sabbath-rert 
for  all  under  its  care,  not  to  dictate  either 
directly  or  by  implication  how  each  individual 
should  employ  it.  The  thoughtful  Christian 
wiU  ever  seek  to  remember  how  often — haw 
continuously  in  fact— his  own  Lord  was  Him- 
self traduced  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  will 
seek  to  temper  his  own  judgments  thereby- 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  thoee  who  ccn- 
sci^atiously  seek  to  give  to  their  poorer 
neighbours  greater  facilities  on  this  day 
for  some  study  and  contemplation  of  tb^ 
wonderful  works  of  G^od,  should  see  to  it  i^ 
this  may  be  done  by  such  efforts  as  may  jhce 
no  further  burden  upon  already  overvorbd 
public  servants,  who  now  enjoy  their  day  <rf 
rest,  and  who  ought  not  to  have  it  taken  freffi 
them.  How  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this, 
the  really  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbatb, 
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anudst  the  multi£iriotiB  and  complicated  ea- 
gagements  of  modem  life— to  servants  espe- 
cially, and  most  of  all  to  public  servants — seems 
really  the  most  pressing  problem  connected 
with  the  Christian  8abbc^  at  the  present  day. 

Sabbatians. — A  sect  of  the  Novatians 
[q.v.].  They  took  their  name  from  Sabbatius, 
a  presbyter  ordained  by  Marcian,  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  some  Jewish  rites  into  the 
Chmrch.  The  Sabbatians  were  among  the 
heretics  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  381. 

Sabbatnm  Magniua  [**  the  great  Sab- 
batV*].— A  name  given  to  Easter  Eve,  and  for- 
merly observed  as  the  most  solemn  fast  in 
the  whole  year,  not  excepting  Good  Fridajr. 
A  vigil  was  kept  throughout  Uie  night  till 
cockcrow,  the  supposed  time  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  early  Christians  used  to  assemble 
at  this  time  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  also  customary  to  baptise 
catechumens  on  this  day,  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  the  Easter  Communion;  and 
those  who  had  been  excommunicated,  and  had 
done  penance,  were  re-admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church. 

Sabaans.    [Mskdaaks.] 

SabaUillS  was  the  author  of  the  Sabel- 
lian  heresy.  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
history.  He  was  bom  at  Ptolemais,  in  Libya, 
early  in  the  third  centur}%  and  afterwards 
became,  perhaps,  the  bishop  of  that  city.  He 
owed  some  of  his  heretical  views  to  NoStus 
of  Smyrna,  whose  disciple  he  was,  and  began 
to  publish  his  errors  about  a.d.  260.  T^ey 
did  not  die  out  till  the  fifth  century. 

Sabellius  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
maintaining  that  God  is  IJnipersonal,  and 
that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
misrel^  desig^nate  the  same  person  in  different 
capacities.  As  the  Father,  God  created  the 
world ;  as  the  Son,  He  redeemed  it ;  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  He  sanctifies  the  elect.  These 
thre«,  he  said,  are  no  more  different  persons 
than  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man  are 
three  persons.  A  deduction  from  this  view  is 
that  the  Father  suffered  on  the  Cross,  hence  the 
Sabellians  are  often  indudedamong  the  Patri- 
FAssiANS  [q.v.].  Later,  the  Sabelbans  became 
dirided,  and  one  section — ^the  Low  SabeUians 
—held  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  Divine,  but 
that  an  "energy"  or  emanation  from  God 
dwelt  in  Him.  They  all  accepted  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  acknowledged  also  some  apocryphal 
books,  the  chief  of  which  was  The  Gospel  to  the 
-E^jfptumt. 

Sabellianism  was  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  person  in  describing  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  word 
had  not  been  used  before  in  that  connection. 

SabiaUB,  St. — Very  little  is  known  of 
the  life  of  this  saint,  except  that  he  was 
partjrred  under  the  persecution  of  Haximian 
in  303.     He  was  Bishop  of  Assisinm,  and 


was  arrested  with  others,  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Grovemor,  Yenustianus, 
who  ordered  that  both  of  Sabinus's  hands 
should  be  cut  off,  and  that  his  two  deacons — 
Maroellus  and  Exuperantius —should  be  beaten 
with  clubs  and  torn  with  iron  nails.  Yenus- 
tianus was  later  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  immediately  expelled  from  his  office. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  successor,  Lucius, 
Sabinus  was  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Spoleto. 
His  festival  is  kept  on  Dec.  30th. 

Sao^rdotaUam  [from  saeerdosy  a  'priest'*]. 
— The  word  is  applied  to  that  view  of  the  priest- 
hood which,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  Holy  Euc^uist,  regards  the  priest 
as  the  minister  of  that  sacrifice.  Opposed  to 
this  is  the  view  that  the  priest  is  an  elder  of 
the  congregation,  and  that  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord's  Supper — only  a  memorial  of 
the  death  of  the  Saviour.  [Fhiest  ;  Lord's 
Supper;  Kitualism.] 

SacbaveroUy  Henry,  was  bom  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1672,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow, 
and  where  he  took  his  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  D.D. 
degrees.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dull  man, 
but  obtained  a  marvellous  notoriety  through 
two  sermons  which  he  preached  in  1709 — one 
at  Derby  and  the  other  m  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
They  asserted  strong  Tory  principles  and  the 
duty  of  **  non-resistance,"  which  so  angered 
the  Whig  Parliament  that  they  brought  him 
to  trial,  and  he  was  suspended  for  three  years, 
and  his  sermons  were  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  But  the  victory  which  they  gained 
ruined  the  Whigs.  Sacheverell  became  a 
popular  hero  and  martyr,  and  when  his  sus- 
pension was  expired  he  was  surrounded  with 
great  rejoicings.  He  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  29th,  and  became  Rector  of 
St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  where  he  died  in  1724. 

iElaoha,  Hans  {b.  1494,  d,  1578],  a  Niirem- 
berg  shoemaker,  who  has  been  called  <'the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  the  master-singers." 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of  six 
thousand  poems,  etc.,  some  of  which  had  a 
g^eat  influence  on  the  Reformation.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  are  Die  Wittembergieeke 
NaehtigaUf  which  is  a  transcription  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalms :  Die  un- 
gleichen  Kinder  Eve  ;  Secastus  ;  etc. 

Sack,  Brethren  of  the. — ^A  division  of 
the  Boni  homines,  or  Perfecti  [q.v.],  founded 
in  France  in  1200,  so  called  from  the  sack 
which  they  used  as  a  garment.  They  in- 
creased rapidly  for  a  time  both  in  France  and 
England,  but  were  dissolved  in  1275,  probably 
because  they  had  adopted  heretical  doctrines. 

There  was  also  an  Order  of  nuns  of  the  same 
name  founded  by  Saint  Louis  in  1261,  but  it 
was  dissolved  within  a  few  years.  As  late  as 
1357  hempen  sacks  were  worn  in  London  by 
an  Order  of  nuns. 
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Sacrament. — Thia  word  signified  in 
claflsical  Latin  the  oath  which  a  soldier  took 
to  be  faithful  to  his  commander,  and  its  eccle- 
siastical use  appears  to  be  dae  to  Pliny,  who, 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  a,t>.  112, 
says  that  he  found  that  the  Christians  bound 
themselves  with  an  oath  [taerametUo]  to  be 
faithful  to  Christ,  and  to  abstain  from  crimes. 
Evidently  this  refers  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
Tertullian  uses  the  word  regularly  in  its 
present  sense. 

The  controversies  in  the  Christian  Church 
concerning  the  Sacraments  are  manifold. 
First  with  respect  to  the  number.  Protestants 
receive  two;  the  Church  of  Rome  declares 
there  are  **  neither  more  nor  less  than  seven,'* 
these  bein^  Baptism.  Lord's  Supper,  Confirma- 
tion, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  andExtreme 
Unction.  But  this  is  a  question  more  about 
definitions  than  realities.  Taking  Augustine's 
definition  that  a  Sacrament  is  *'  a  visible  sign 
of  invisible  grace,-"  it  is  difiicult  for  those 
holding  Episcopal  views  to  deny  that  the 
laying-on  of  hands  in  Ordination  and  Con- 
firmation can  be  other  than  sacramental  acts. 
But  then,  Protestants,  while  admitting  the 
latitude  with  which  ancient  writers  used  the 
word,  maintain  that  the  same  latitude  debars 
us  from  stopping  at  seven,  and  might  include 
at  least  a  dozen  more.  "Tertmlian,"  re- 
marks Bishop  Jewell,  *'calleth  the  helve 
wherewith  EHsha  recovered  the  aze  out  of 
the  water,  the  *  sacrament  of  wood;*  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  Christian  faith  he  calleth 
*  the  Bocrafnent  of  the  Christian  religion.'  St. 
Augustine,  in  many  places,  hath  *  the  Boera- 
ment  of  the  crosa*  Thus  he  saith,  *In  this 
figure,  or  form  of  the  cross,  there  is  contained 
a  sacrament.'  St.  Jerome  saith,  *■  Out  of 
Christ's  side  the  Boeramentt  of  baptism  and 
martyrdom  are  poured  forth  both  together.' 
Leo  calleth  the  promise  of  virginity  a  aacrth 
ment,  St.  Hilaiy,  in  sundrv  places,  saith, 
*The  sacrament  of  prayer — ox  fasting — of  tht 
Scriptures — of  weeping — of  thirst.*  St.  Ber- 
nard calleth  the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  a 
sacrament."  But  yet  theae  same  writers 
made  an  evident  distinction  between  the  two 
divinely  appointed  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  those  ordinary  things  to  which,  by  a 
figure,  they  extended  the  term.  Both  Protes- 
tants, however,  and  Boman  Catholics,  agree 
that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  stand  on 
a  different  level  to  those  of  the  other  ordin- 
ances and  rites  of  the  Church.  The  one 
supplies  grace  to  begin  with,  the  other  grace 
to  go  on  with ;  they  are  the  two  great  sacra- 
ments of  life.  These  are  pronounced  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Catechism  to 
be  "generally  necessary  to  salvation,"  i.^., 
necessary  to  aU  Christians  alike ;  and  another 
mark  which  Protestants  add  of  the  essential 
sacraments  is  that  they  were  instituted  by 
Christ  Himself.  The  Church  Catechism 
defines  a  Sacrament  as —  [1]  An  outward 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 


[2]  Ordained  by  Christ himseli.   [3]  Ai 
whereby  we  receive  grace,  and  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  thereof. 

But  a  second  question  toodiee  the  nature 
of  the  Sacraments  themselves.  The  Befoimsd 
view  makes  them  **  badges  of  Christian  men'« 
profession,"  si^ns  and  seals  of  living  faith. 
The  Boman  view  regards  them  as  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  channels  of  Divine  gnoe. 
According  to  the  Reformed  view,  bS^  is 
required  to  make  them  efficacious,  while  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  opus  operaimm  makes 
the  virtue  absolute. 

SaoramentaLl. — A  name  given  in  the 
English  Church  to  rites  which  have  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Sacraments  in  that 
they  are  held  to  be  outward  means  by  which 
Divine  gifts  are  conferred,  but  they  haxe 
no  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God.  Such  are  Confirmation  and  Orders  and 
Matrimony.  The  Roman  Sacnunentals  are: 
*^oranSy  tinctus,  edens,  confeasus,  dams,  bem* 
dieens  ;  "  that  is,  the  prayers  of  the  Chnn^ 
alms,  blessed  bread,  confession  at  Mass  and 
in  the  OfGce,  the  blessing  of  bishop  or  abbots, 
and  holy  water. 

Sacramentarianti.— A  n«me  g^ven  bv 
the  Lutherans  to  the  Zwinglians,  who  bdiev^ 
that  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  are  nothinr 
more  than  symbols,  and  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  in  thes, 
nor  be  received  in  any  way  by  the  faithfoL 
The  name  has  been  given  to  all  who  hold 
what  were  considered  to  be  unorthodox 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  has  also  been  applied  by  Romaa 
Catholics  to  Lutherans,  Galvinists,  and  othff 
Protestants  indiscriminately. 

Sacramentary  or  U.ber  Sacra- 
mentonun. — J^  book  of  the  rites  of  Mass, 
and  the  other  Sacramenta  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  with  other  sacramental  ritee« 
such  as  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc  It 
is  represented  by  the  Missal,  Pontifical,  and 
RituaL  Among  the  earliest  sacramentaiies 
are  the  Leonine,  published  by  Murattni  in 
the  Liturgia  Romana  Vetus^  and  several  Gal- 
lican  sacramentaries,  published  bv  Cardinal 
Thomasius,  one  of  which,  the  Gelasian,  was 
reprinted  from  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury in  the  Vatican. 

Sacred  Seart  of  Jeans.— This  de- 
votion, now  very  common  in  the  Roman 
Church,  originated  in  1684  with  the  Sister 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  of  the  Order  of 
the  Visitation,  a  French  nun,  who  declared 
that  our  Lord  Himself  had  appeared  to  her  ia 
the  fiesh,  and  directed  her  to  propagate  the 
worship.  It  was  preached  by  a  Jesuit  muoed 
La  Combi^re,  and  rapidly  attaint  to  tbe 
popularity  which  it  now  holds,  fulfilb^ 
its  object  of  familiarising  the  people  with 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  s  humanity.  At 
the  outset  it  encountered  firm  oppositioa, 
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especially  from  the  Jansenists;  andthoeewho 
attached  theniBelyea  particular I7  to  this  wor- 
ship were  nicknamed  Oordicola  or  Cardiolatra. 
In  1766  Pope  Clement  XIII.  sanctioned  the 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Bacred  Heart, 
and  its  foundress  was  canonised  as  lately  as 
1864.  It  is  now  kept  on  the  Friday  or  bmi- 
day  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  ChristL 

In  1880  an  Order  of  nans,  Jkunn  du  Saeri 
Catur,  was  fomided  in  Paris,  and  branches  of 
them  spread  rapidly ;  but  as  they  followed 
Jesuit  roles,  they  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits. 

Sacrifloe. — ^The  worship  given  to  Gk)d 
by  the  oblation  of  some  victim.  Sacrifices  at 
&8t  were  offered  by  the  fathers  of  families, 
or  the  eldest  persons  in  every  house ;  but  after- 
wards priests  were  ordained  to  that  function. 
The  '*  coats  of  skins  "  with  which  God  clothed 
our  first  parents  have  been  held  by  some  of 
the  greatest  divines  to  indicate  the  Divine 
institution  of  sacrifice.  But  the  first  direct 
mention  of  sacrifice  is  in  G^.  iv. :  Abel 
'*  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  fat  thereof,"  while  Cain  offered  of  <*the 
fruit  of  the  ground."  The  second  is  that  of 
Noah,  who,  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark, 
sacrificed  to  Grod  for  his  deliverance.  Scrip- 
ture makes  mention  likewise  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were 
initiated  by  the  institution  of  the  Passover, 
which  was  followed  by  a  code  set  down 
by  Moses  according  to  the  order  he  had 
received  from  Grod.  After  the  appointment 
of  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices  were  only 
offered  by  the  priest  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
Temple.  Before  the  victim  or  beast  designed 
for  sacrifice  was  slain,  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  offered  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head, 
and  made  a  public  confession  of  his  sins, 
▼hereon  the  beast  was  slain,  flayed,  and 
divided  into  parts.  The  priests  took  the 
blood,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  four  horns  of 
the  altar,  and  }>oured  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  it. 
This  done,  if  the  sacrifice  were  an  holocaust 
or  whole  bumt-offering,  the  victim  was 
"Wholly  consumed  by  fire ;  but  in  other  sacri- 
^^,  the  inside  ana  fat  <nily  were  burnt,  the 
Lerites  meantime  sin^ng  hymns  of  praise  to 
Ood,  and  entreating  Him  to  accept  the  sacri- 
fice. The  parts  tibat  were  not  burnt  were 
forflieuse  of  the  priests.  The  law  as  laid 
^own  in  Leviticus  distinguishes  three  main 
forms  of  sacrifice,  the  Expiatory  (the  sin  and 
trespass  offering),  the  Impetrarory  or  Suppli- 
^oiy  (the  burnt  offering),  and  the  Ewhar^ 
^t%e  (the  meat  offering  and  the  pefu^e  offering). 
The  same  classes  are  observable  in  the  Temple 
wrvices.  8m  Offeringt  were  made  at  the 
great  feasts  as  weU  as  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  at  each  new  moon  [Num.  xxviii. 
15] ;  there  were  daily  Meat  Offeringt  of  flour, 
^,  and  wine,  besides  the  shewbread  renewed 
weekly,  the  special  offerings  on  the  Sabbath 


and  great  festivals,  and  the  first-fruits  at 
Pentecost  and  harvest ;  and  there  was  a  daily 
Burnt  Offering^  doubled  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
special  at  the  great  festivals.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  morning  and  evening  incense, 
and  the  offerings  made  on  special  occasions ; 
as,  on  the  presentation  of  the  first-bom,  the 
cleansing  of  lepers,  the  fulfilment  of  Nazarite 
vows,  etc. 

From  remotest  times,  the  heathen  nations 
Sacrificed  to  their  gods  to  propitiate  them,  but 
they  also  introduced  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings.  In  the  Scripture  we  have  the  burn- 
ing of  victims  to  Molodi,  and  the  causing 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Baal,  and 
it  was  even  so  in  European  countries,  in  the 
worship  offered  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter; 
Dioziysius  of  Halicamassus  speaks  of  it  in 
the  first  ages  at  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Italy. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  of  Superstitiony  mentions 
the  sacrificing  of  children  to  Sutum;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  custom  had  be^i  observed 
in  Rome.  It  was  practised  in  our  own 
country  in  Druidical  times.  We  cannot  but 
recogmse  in  all  such  sacrifices  a  deep  and  un- 
conquerable sense  in  mankind  of  alienation 
from  Gk>d,  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  that  it 
needs  forgiveness.  How  this  need  has  been 
met  to  the  full  Christians  make  no  question. 
[Work  op  Chkist.] 

Sacrilege.— The  act  of  violating  sacred 
thinffs,  or  subjecting  them  to  profanation ;  or 
the  desecration  of  objects  consecrated  to  Gk)d. 
The  following  were  the  chief  acts  of  sacrilege 
punished  by  tiie  ancient  Church : — ^Accepting 
the  Eucharist  from  any  one  other  than  a 
priest,  the  seizure  of  sacred  property,  the 
robbing  of  churches  or  graves,  the  abuse 
of  sacred  vessels  and  altars  by  employing 
them  for  unhallowed  purposes,  the  plimdering 
and  misappropriation  of  alms  and  donations,  a 
bishop's  delivering  over  a  monastery  to  sana- 
tion, and,  according  to  some,  the  abstaining 
from  the  cup  in  Holy  Communion.  There  were 
also  acts  classed  as  sacrilege,  but  which  have 
not  been  so  called  by  concmar  decree,  as,  not 
consuming  the  Eucharist  in  church,  giving  the 
Eucharist  to  the  dead,  misuse  of  the  chrism  for 
medicinal  or  other  purposes,  drawing  crosses 
on  the  ground  where  they  maybe  trodden  upon, 
etc.  Committers  of  sacrilege  were  often  put 
to  death,  and  were  sometimes  ranked  with 
murderers,  and  sometimes  with  heretics,  felons, 
thieves,  and  wizards.  Those  who  had  stolen 
church  property  were  thrice  ordered  to  make 
restitution,  and  if  they  still  refused  were  ex- 
communicated and  anathematised. 

Saoring  Bell  or  Sancte  Bell.— A 

smaU  bell  rung  during  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  Roman  Qiurch,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the  service.  It  is  also  called 
the  Saints*,  or  Mass,  Bell.  In  former  times, 
a  bell  hung  in  a  turret  outside  the  church, 
was  rung,  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  to 
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give  notice  to  the  aick  and  othen  unable  to 
attend  Mass. 

Sacristan. — The  name  in  the  early  Church 
for  the  minister  who  took  care  of  the  sacred 
vessels,  vestments,  and  furniture.  This  office 
is  still  retained  in  many  foreign  cathedrals 
In  most  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  the 
sacristan  was  the  treasurer's  deputy  and  a  vicar 
choral,  while  in  the  new  foundations  he  is  a 
minor  canon.  At  the  present  time,  both  thQ 
name  and  office  of  the  sacristans  of  churches 
have  been  degraded,  the  former  having 
changed  to  itxton^  and  the  latter  to  an  em- 
ployment including  not  only  the  care  of  the 
church  vestments  and  furniture,  but  also 
many  other  duties,  formerly  performed  by  in- 
ferior classes. 

Sacglsiy.  —  Formerly  a  part  of  the 
diaconum  or  building  attached  to  ancient 
basilicas,  used  by  the  deacons  to  keep  the 
sacred  vessels  for  the  Mass,  and  by  the  priests 
to  put  their  vestments  on  and  off.  It  answered 
to  our  modem  vestry. 

Sacy.  Louis  Isaac  li  MAitTRi  di,  was 
bom  at  raris  in  1613;  died,  1684 ;  educated 
at  the  College  of  Beauvais,  under  his  uncle, 
Anthony  Amauld,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  very  clever,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity ;  was  ordained  in 
1648,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  Con- 
fessor and  Spiritual  Director  of  the  recluses  of 
Port  Eotal  [q.v.].  His  first  work  was  his 
translation  of  the  Divine  Service  into  French, 
with  the  hymns  in  verse,  which  is  commonly 
called  The  Canonical  Hours  of  Port  Royal. 
During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jansenists  he 
withdrew  into  retirement  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Antoine ;  but  was  discovered  and  impri- 
soned in  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  two 
years  and  a  half.  Here  he  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  under  the 
name  of  Royamont  After  his  release  he  went 
to  live  with  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
ponne,  till  his  death.  His  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1667,  was 
attacked  by  several  bishops  and  condemned 
by  Pope  clement  IX. ;  Arnauld  and  Nicole, 
two  of  the  Port  Royalists,  defended  it,  and 
the  controversy  lasted  twenty  years. 

Sadolet,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
pentrus,  bom  at  Modena  in  1478 ;  died  at 
Kome,  1547.  He  was  educated  at  Ferrara 
and  at  Home.  In  1514  Pope  Leo  X.  made 
him  his  Secretary,  and  three  years  after 
Bishop  of  Carpentras,  in  Avignon.  On  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  to  his  bishopric ;  but 
Clement  VII.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  VI., 
sent  for  him  to  return  to  Home,  wHich  he 
did  for  three  years.  In  1636  Paul  III. 
again  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him 
Nuncio  to  France,  to  persuade  King  Francis  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  and  on  his 
retiun  Sudolet  was  made  Cardinal.    He  was 


buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vinciila. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  St  Paul's  QBstk 
to  the  Romans ;  InUrprHatio  pBolmwmm  ;  Jk 
PhUv9opkiea  Consolation*  ei  MedUatime  is 
Advfrsis;  Le  LiSeris  lUeU  InMtUumOu;  Jk 
Philosophic  LtmdibuSy  etc 

Saint  [^the  Gallicised  form  of  the  Lstis 
sanetuSf  which  is  the  equival^it  of  the  Greek 
hoffiosl. — This  word  is  of  <x>n8ta]it  use 
both  m  the  LXX.  and  Greek  Testameiiltt 
a  simple  adjective,  applied  both  to  pecsosi 
and  to  things.  It  is  used  absolutely,  in  tite 
sense  of  **Holy  One,*'  four  times  of  oar 
Blessed  Lord  [Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  ir.  34 ;  Adi 
iii.  14 ;  1  John  iL  20]. 

It  is  applied  to  those  who  have  been  bronglit 
into  the  Jewish  covenant  many  times  in  tke 
Old  Testament  and  once  in  the  New  [Hstt 
xxvii  52],  and  to  all  baptised  Christians  in 
Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41,  xzvi.  10;  Romans  i  7, 
viii.  27,  xii.  13,  xv.  25,  26,  31,  xvL  2,  16;  1 
Cor.  i.  2,  vi.  1,  2,  xiv.  33,  xvL  1,  15 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  12,  xiii.  13;  Eph.  i  1,  16. 
18,  ii.  19,  iiL  8,  18,  iv.  12,  v.  3,  vi  18;  Phil 
i.  1,  iv.  22;  CoL  i.  2,  4,  12,  26;  1  Thes.  iii 
13;  2  Thee,  i  10;  Tim.  v.  10;  PbiL  6,  7; 
Heb.  vi.  l5,  xiii.  24 ;  Jude  3,  14 ;  Rev.  v.  8, 
viiL  3,  4,  xiii.  7,  10,  xiv.  12,  xv.  3,  xri  6, 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  24,  xix.  8,  xx.  9. 

This  shows  clearly  that  all  ChristiaBS  are 
regarded  as  saints  ['*  oonaecxated  ones  ^]  hj 
virtue  of  their  calling.  And  this  is  the  mean- 
ing, at  least  in  part,  of  thewords  of  the  Creed 
**  theConmiunion  of  Saints" — the  anion  whick 
all  those  who  **  have  put  on  Christ "  have  witb 
Christ,  and  with  each  other  tiurough  Him. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Chri^ianity  thif 
wide  meaning  continued.  All  who  pnueaied 
the  name  of  Christ  were  called  and  oonseoated 
to  be  holy.  Soon  came  a  secondary  and  inn^ 
meaning — those  Christians  who  walked  worthy 
of  their  calling  by  leading  holy  lives.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  Christian  profession  in  tks 
first  days  involved  danger  from  penecntiao, 
the  word  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
"  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,^*  but 
gave  evidence  of  their  love  and  foithfalnesb? 
sealing  their  confession  with  their  lives.  Con- 
sequently the  observance  of  saints*  days  arose. 
Each  Church  commemorated  its  own  martTn 
and  confessors,  and  the  day  of  their  martyr- 
dom was  the  day  of  commemoration.  On 
such  occasions  there  was  a  colebratioo  of 
Holy  Communion  in  token  of  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed in  the  Creed. 

This  was  the  origin  of  saint's  day  obserr* 
ance.  The  interconmiunion  of  Churches 
which  grew  with  the  organic  and  oatwird 
unity  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  so^ 
observances.  Saints  of  one  Church  were  i(^ 
to  be  the  conmion  heritage  of  alL  As  yean 
went  on  the  number  multiplied,  and  nataiaOT, 
therefore,  the  custom  still  hdd  of  tpeaaUy 
oommemorating  saints  who  belonged  to 
particular  Churches.     The  growth  of  P»t^ 
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Usurpation  led  to  the  claim  of  the  Popes  to 
declare  who  were  true  saints.  [Ganonisatioit.] 
At  the  Reformation  the  names  of  the  greater 
number  were  removed  from  the  Calendar. 
Those  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangehsts  were 
retained,  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
Holy  Communion  on  those  days.  [RbdLxttbr 
Dats.  j  Others  were  retained  in  the  Calendar, 
but  without  such  provision.  [Black  Lbttbh 
Days.]  The  Festival  of  All  Saints  was  in- 
stitute^ in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  one  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  was 
written  for  it.  The  festival  was  not  adopted 
in  the  Western  Church  until  the  seventh 
century. 

Saint  Alban.    [Albak,  St.] 

Saint  Simon  de  Bonvroj,  Comtb 
CijkTJDB  Henri  de,  a  French  social  philosopher, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1760;  died  there  1826.  He 
WB9  educated  as  a  soldier,  and  in  1777  went  to 
aid  the  Americans  in  their  war  against  the 
English.  He  was  from  his  earliest  years  pos- 
sesaed  of  the  idea  that  he  was  bom  to  play  a 
great  part,  and  on  his  return  to  France  gave 
up  his  profession,  convinced  that  his  business 
was  to  * '  study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit, 
in  order  eventually  to  labour  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  civilisation."  In  1785  he 
travelled  in  Spain,  where  he  formed  a  project 
for  making  a  canal  to  join  Madrid  with  the 
sea,  while  in  Mexico  he  had  proposed  to 
make  an  isthmus  through  the  country.  He 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Revolution, 
thongh  he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  He, 
in  partnership  with  the  Prussian  Graff  von 
Bedem,  bought  up  a  large  quantity  of  the  con- 
fiacated  estates,  intending  to  found  a  sdentifio 
and  industrial  school,  but  squandered  his 
money,  and  in  1797  found  that  he  had  only 
£6,800  remaining  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  b^^  Qie  studies  that  he  thought 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  of  re- 
modelling society ;  but  when,  in  1807,  his  edu- 
cation was  finished,  he  found  himself  in  the 
most  abject  poverty.  In  1812  he  published 
his  first  work.  Letters  from  an  Inhabitant  of 
Geneva  to  hit  Contemporariety  ttating  hit  Views 
of  Modem  Society .  This  was  followed  by 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours  of  the 
yineteentA  Century.  In  1814  he  and  Augustin 
Thierry  wrote  The  Reorganisation  of  European 
Society.  Saint  Simon  had  by  this  time  gained 
round  him  a  few  ardent  admirers,  as  Bod- 
rijpies,  Thierry,  Comte,  Bazard,  and  Enlantin, 
but  his  books  were  little  read,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him  outside  his  narrow  circle. 
This  and  his  poverty  so  depressed  him  that 
he  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  pre- 
vented. His  last  work  was  an  exposition  of 
a  new  relig^ion,  Nouveau  Christianisme  [1825], 
of  which  the  prominent  idea  is  that  Christian- 
ity is  a  progressive  system,  continually  gain- 
ing new  power,  but  retaining  through  all 
ages  the  principle,  *'  Love  one  another.''  The 
fiist  Bta^  had  been  Catholicism,  then  came 


Protestantism,  and  lastly  Saint-Simonianism. 
So  far  as  the  nature  of  this  new  or  Saint- 
Simonian  religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity 
was  to  rest  on  two  principles — ^the  one  re- 
lating to  the  end  after  which  humanity  was 
to  strive,  the  other  to  the  means  whereby 
this  end  was  to  be  attained.  **The  most 
rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor" — such  was  the  first 
principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the 
new  religion  for  all  the  efforts  and  labours  of 
humanity.  To  the  attainmoit  of  this  end, 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was 
indispensable;  and  the  principle  of  this 
organisation  or  reconstruction  was  formu- 
lated thus-r-''To  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity 
a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  His 
last  act  was  to  found  Le  Frodueteur^  a  journal 
which  was  to  proclaim  this  new  religion. 
The  Saint-Simonians  became  extinct  in  1892, 
but  there  are  stiU  traces  of  their  doctrine 
among  the  modem  French  school  of  thought. 

SaintSy  Invocation  of.  [Invocation  of 
Saints.] 

Sales,  F&ANCis  DB.    [Francis  db  Salbs.] 

SaUsbury,  Bishopric  of. — The  seat  of 
this  diocese  was  originally  Old  Sarum,  the 
Saxon  town  of  Searobyrig,  to  which  place  the 
See  was  removed  in  1075  b^  Bishop  Herman, 
who  in  1058  had  become  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Shbrbornb  [q.v.]  and  Ramsbury. 
He  commenced  to  build  a  cathedral  here, 
which  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Os- 
mund. In  1220  Bishop' Poore  removed  the 
seat  of  his  diocese  to  Salisbury.  In  1542 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  newly- 
formed  See  of  Bristol ;  in  1836  Berkshire  was 
joined  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  were  united  under  one  bishop,  and 
Berkshire  was  restored  to  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Richard  le  Poore,  in  1220,  set  about 
building  a  cathedral,  and  continued  it  till  he 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  1 229.  He  founded 
also  a  Cistercian  nunnery  in  his  native  place 
of  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire.  Amongst  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  it  shares,  along  with  St.  Paul's, 
the  characteristic  of  being  omit  all  in  one 
puriod,  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  lofty  spire,  upon  which  the  repute  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  rested,  seems  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  original  design,  and  was 
added  some  time  after  by  an  unknown  archi- 
tect, who  nearly  overtaxed  the  capability  of 
the  existing  buuding,  which  was  not  designed 
to  bear  su(3i  a  weight.  Salisbury  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  survival  of  consecration  crosses, 
which  in  mediaeval  days  were  carved  or 
painted  on  the  walls  of  churches.  There 
were  no  monks  at  Salisbury — a  fact  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  the  choir-stalls  being  aU 
placed  east  of  the  transept.    One  curiosity 
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among  the  monuments  is  the  recumbent  figure 
of  a  so-called  boy  bishop  [Bot  Bishop],  but 
some  suppose  that  this  may  be  a  small  stone 
erected  to  cover  the  relics  of  St  Osmund,  the 
founder  of  the  See. 

From  the  time  of  Bishop  Poore  to  the 
Reformation,  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  were 
not  men  of  mark,  excepting  Hallam  [1407- 
17],  who  was  made  a  Cardinal  and  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  which 
place  be  died.  Since  the  Reformation  there 
have  been  John  Jewell,  Gilbert  Burnet,  and 
others  who  were  translated  to  other  Sees,  of 
whom  short  biogpraphical  notices  will  be  found. 

The  cathedral  diapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
four  canons,  three  archdeacons,  forty-two 
canons  non-residentiary  or  prebendaries,  and 
four  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the 
See  is  £5,000.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
whole  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  with 
portions  of  counties  adjacent,  and  has  487 
beneiices. 

List  or  Bishops  op  Sausburt. 

Aooossion. 

moolM  Shaztom  .  1285 
John    £kloot    or 

Capon               .  1580 

John  Jewell.       .  1560 

Edmund  Obeut .  1571 

John  Piers    .       .  1577 

JohnColdweU     .  1501 

Henry  Cotton      .  1506 

Bobert  Abbot      .  1615 

Martin  Fotberby  1618 

Bobert  Townaon .  1690 

John  Davenant    .  1681 
1641 


1217 


1247 
1257 


Oamnnd       .       .    1078 
Boger    .  1107 

Jooelin  de  Balneal  1148 
Habert  Fiti  Walter  1180 
Herbert  le  Poore     1104 
Blchard  le  Poore 
Bobert  Bingham . 
WUUamof  York. 
Giles  Bridport    . 
Walter  de  la  Wyle  1268 
Bobert  Wickbamp- 

ton  .  .  .1274 
Walter  Soammell  1284 
Henry  Brandevton  1287 
William  Corner  .  1280 
Kioholas      Long- 

etp^. 
Simon  of  Ghent  . 
Boger  Mortiyal  . 
Bobert  WrriUe  . 
Balph  Erv ham  . 
John  Waltham  . 
Bichard  Mitford . 
NioolaaBabwith. 
Bobert  Hallam  . 
John  Chandler  . 
Bobert  Neville  . 
William  AJaoough 
Bichard      fieaa- 

champ 
Lionel  WoodTille 
Thomas  Langton 
John  BWth  . 
Henry  Dean 
Edmond  Aadl«y . 
Lorenzo    Campeg- 

gio  . 


1288 
1207 
1315 
1880 
1375 
1388 
1305 
1407 
1407 
1417 
1427 
1438 

1450 
1482 
1485 
1404 
1500 
1508 

1584 


Brian  Dnppa 
Hamphrej  Hanoh- 

man   . 
JohnEarle  . 
Alexander  Hyde  . 
SethWard  . 
Gilbert  Burnet    . 
William  Tklbot    . 
Bichard  Willis    . 
Benjamin  Hoadly 
Thomas  Sherlock 
John  GUbert 
John  Thomas 


1660 
1668 
1665 
1667 
1680 
1715 
1721 
1723 
1734 
1740 
1757 


Bobert  Drommond  1761 


John  Thomaa 
John  Hume . 
Shute  Banington 
John  Douglas 
John  Fisher 
Thomas  Burgess . 
Edward  Denison. 
Walter  K.  HamU- 

ton     . 
George  Moberly 


1761 
1766 
1788 
1701 
1807 
1825 
1837 

1854 
1860 


John  Wordsworth  1865 


Salnuunus,  Claudius,  or  Claude  de 
Saumaise,  was  oom  at  Semur,  in  Burgundy, 
in  1688 ;  died  at  Spa,  1653.  His  mother  being 
a  Protestant,  he  was  brought  up  in  that  re- 
Hgion.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg. 
He  lived  near  Paris  till  1632,  when  he  was 
called  to  an  honorary  professorship  at 
Leyden.  He  received  many  tempting  offers 
from  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  to 
return  to  France,  but  refused  them  alL 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning, 
though  too  discursive  to  be  accurate,  and  his 


historical  and  theological  writings  were  of 
considerable  value.  Charles  II.  aAed  him  to 
write  a  defence  of  his  faXher  and  of  moDsichy, 
and  accordingly,  in  1649,  appeared  Drfentit 
Begia  pro  (kuvio  L,  which  was  antwoed  bf 
Milton's  Defenno  pro  Bopulo  AM^lieam,  He 
died  while  writing  a  reply  to  Milton. 

Salntatioily  Anoblicai.. — A  fosm  of  ao- 
vice  in  the  Church  of  Rome  consisting  ol  the 
angePs  salutation,  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  some 
other  words  added  not  long  since.  It  nmi 
thus : — **  Ave,  Maria,  gratia  plena;  Dominos 
tecum;  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus,  et  b«ke- 
dictus  fructus  ventris  tui;  Sancta  Mam, 
mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribos,  none 
et  in  hor&  mortis  nostne."     Amen. 

The  latter  clause  SatteUt  Maria^  wtater  Bd, 
ora  pro  nobis  peeeatorUnUy  was  added,  as  some 
say,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  last  words, 
mme  0t  m  hard  mtrti*  no9tr^  were  insprted  I7 
the  order  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  Id68.  Maoer,  in  ha 
EieroUxieoHy  observes  that  Urban  IL  onkred 
a  bell  to  be  tolled  thrice  a  day,  eqiecialiy 
morning  and  evening,  that  peo^e  nugbt  be 
put  in  mind  of  repeating  this  suutatioii,  and 
that  God  might  prosper  the  Ohrisrian  anu  ia 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  which  cusum 
having  continued  about  134  years,  fell  into 
neglect,  till  Gregory  IX.  revived  it  wilh  the 
addition  of  a  constant  noon-beO.  This  is 
called  the  An^lus  belL  The  repeating  of  it 
at  the  beg^inning  of  the  sermon  was  first  en- 
joined by  St.  Dominic,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
Vincent  Ferrais. 

Salvation  [the  translation  of  the  Antiio- 
rised  Version  of  the  Heb.  y«tAiMA,  <"  safety," 
"ease,"  and  of  the  Greek  jofm«,  "safety" 
"health**].— The  word  occurs  in  about  120 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  aboot  dO 
m  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  latter  if 
used  generally  to  denote  all  the  benefits  se- 
cured to  believers  through  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The«e 
include  deliverance  from  condenmatian  on 
account  of  sin,  from  ihe  sinful  nature  in- 
herited from  Adam,  and  from  death,  and  tiie 
final  attainment  of  a  state  of  holiness,  happi- 
ness, largely  increased  powers,  effectual  serrioe 
for  God,  and  immortahty. 

Salvation  Army,  Thb,  is  a  rdigiov 
organisation  which  was  originated  in  the  Bi^ 
of  London  in  1865,  by  Mr.  William  Boc^^ 
leader  and  general  He  was  bom  at  Notting- 
ham in  1829,  and  in  1843  became  a  misistff 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  He  «» 
in  1 844  set  apart  as  an  evangelist,  and  wba 
in  1856  he  returned  to  the  regular  paatcnt«* 
he  felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere,  and  in  IS61 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  again  beoooess 
evangelist  The  request  was  refused,  so  ^ 
left  the  Society  and  h^nm  an  indepaadest 
career.  He  worked  in  Cornwall,  Newtirfe* 
and  other  places,  and  in  1866  hired  a  ^^^^^ 
in  WhitechapeL     The  society  was  develofed  • 
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into  its  preeent  form  and  received  its  name  in 
1876.  With  the  name  efrmy  came  military 
phraseology.  Prayer  was  termed  knse-driU, 
the  leader,  Txgeneral ;  evangelists,  offieen  ;  and 
candidates,  eadet$,  A  semi-military  attire  was 
assiuned,  barracks  were  built  instead  of  separ- 
ate residjences,  and  when  the  arm^  went  out 
to  take  a  place  by  storm,  it  was  with  banners 
displayed  and  bands  of  music.  The  noisiest 
music  (drums,  brass,  etc.)  is  also  employed 
in  the  meetings,  and  other  proceedings  of  a 
very  sensational  character.  The  object  is 
to  attract  people  who  would  not  enter  church 
or  chapel,  and  for  this  cause  the  officers,  male 
and  female,  visit  public-houses,  prisons,  etc., 
and  open-air  m  eetings  are  held.  Its  possession 
of  the  streets  was  not  undisputed,  and  a 
counter  army  was  formed  which  was  called  the 
Skeleton  Army.  An  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  their  expenses,  etc.,  is 
published  in  a  weekly  paper  called  the  IFar 
Cry.  The  number  of  corps  or  stations  in  March, 
1885,  is  said  to  have  been  983,  the  number  of 
offioera,'2,5l2.  Services  are  held  in  662  villages, 
and  the  number  of  them  every  week  is  16,000. 
Over  5,000,000  people  are  said  to  be  reached 
in  the  streets  weekly.  The  weekly  circula- 
tion of  the  War  Cry  and  of  Tke  Little 
Soldier,  a  paper  for  children,  is  over  660,000. 
The  total  inoome  from  all  sources  in  1885, 
apart  from  trade  receipts,  was  £76,168  178. 
4^  The  trading  account  in  connection  with 
the  central  trade  headquarters  showed  £12,764 
lOs.  2d.  from  sale  of  books,  £24,137  10s.  9d. 
from  the  sale  of  the  official  journals,  £19,636 
IDs.  7d.  from  siiles  effected  in  the  outfit  de- 
partment, and  £6,397  Is.  2d.  from  the  sale  of 
tea.  The  net  profit  of  these  transactions  was 
£3,606  lis.  3d.  There  were  802  corps  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  against  637  in  1884,  and 
520  abroad  against  273.  Four  specially  con- 
structed vans  are  travelling  about  the  country 
districts  with  preachers.  Their  literature 
comprises  23,470,860  publications  in  13  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Saliration  of  ZnfEUits. — The  salvation 
of  baptised  infants  is  definitely  asserted  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Liturgy.  **It  is 
certain  by  God^s  Word  that  children  which 
are  baptised,  dying  before  thev  commit  actual 
sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.''  So  runs  the 
rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service. 
This  rabric  is  drawn  from  a  declaration  pub- 
lished in  Cramner's  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man  in  1537.  In  the  original  form  the  words 
"  and  otherwise  not "  were  appended.  It  was 
a  happy  omission  when  they  were  struck  out. 
The  present  rubric  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  Dissenters. 
Baxter  declared  that  if  every  other  word  to 
which  he  objected  were  taken  away,  he  still 
conld  not  conform  so  long  as  this  rubric  should 
remain.  There  is  no  opinion  expressed  in  any 
formulary  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the 
state  of  diildren  d)4ng  unbaptised.  Probably 
BxL.— 30 


the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  rubric  was 
to  declare  that  Confirmation  was  not  essential 
to  baptised  in&nts.  Bishop  Bethell  in  his 
treatise  on  Itegeneraiion  says  that  it  was  the 
common  opinion  of  the  early  Church  that  un- 
baptised  infants  were  not  saved  [resting  the 
view  upon  John  iii.  6],  but  that  this  opinion 
did  not  involve  any  cruel  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  for  little  ones  deprived  of  this 
Sacrament.  It  rather  supposed  them  to  be 
as  though  they  had  never  been,  whereas  they 
might,  by  the  care  of  their  parents,  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb.  But  this  doctrine  has  found  little 
favour  among  English  divines,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  g^reat  Hooker  is  probably  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  opinion  of  Church- 
men :  **  Grace  is  not  absolutely  tied  unto 
Sacraments,  and  such  is  the  lenity  of  God  that 
unto  things  impossible  he  bindeth  no  man  *' 
[Eeel.  Fol.y  vi.  60 J.  It  was  this  judgment  of 
charity  which  induced  the  compilers  of  the 
Service  "for  Baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  *' 
to  qualify  the  conclusion  which  they  draw 
from  Jolm  iii.  5  as  to  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, by  the  words  "  where  it  may  bd  had." 

Salve  Regina.— An  antiphon  sung  in 
the  Eoman  Church  from  Trinity  to  Advent, 
after  Lauds  and  Compline.  It  was  the 
earliest  antiphon  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  first 
put  into  the  Breviary  by  Cardinal  Quignon,  and 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Breviary  by  Pius  V. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Con- 
tractus, a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  while  the  last  clause,  O  elemensy  O 
pia^  O  duleis  Virgo  Maria,  was  added  by  St. 
Bernard. 

SalvianiUi,  a  presbyter  who  lived  in  Gaul 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote  numerous  works, 
of  which  some  are  still  extant,  as  De  Avaritia 

E4401,  De  Oubematione  Dei,  or  De  Ftovidentia 
4511.    His  works  were  first  collected  and 
published  by  Pithoeux,  in  Paris,  1580. 

Samaritaiui.  —  A  mixed  people,  who 
formed  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  who  in- 
habited the  region  between  Judsea  and  Gkdi- 
lee.  Tbey  were  partly  the  remains  of  the 
ten  tribes  left  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria,  when  he  had  carried  their 
brethren  away  captive,  and  partly  Babylon- 
ians, Cutheans,  and  others,  who  had  come  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  conquered  people. 
These  had  been  converted  from  idolatry  by 
the  Jews ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  de- 
clined to  mix  with  them,  though  united  with 
them  in  religion.  They  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and,  failing  in  this,  they  built  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  exclusively  for  their  own 
worship.  A  few  of  the  race  still  exist, 
scattered  in  Egypt,  at  Damascus,  and  at 
Gaza.  They  profess  great  strictness  in  ob- 
serving the  Mosaic  law, .  but  are  regarded 
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by  the  Jews  as  heretics,  as  they  accept  only 
the  Pentateuch.  They  possess  some  very 
▼aluable  manuscripts,  among  them  an  andent 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  Phoenician 
characters,  or,  according  to  some,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylon- 
iiBh  Captivity.  There  are  some  differences 
between  this  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  are  mostly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers.  Iheir  worship  is 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  but  they  always  take  off 
their  shoes  before  entering  the  synagogue. 

SamosatiaiUi.    [Paul  of  Samosata.] 

San  Benito. — The  garments  worn  by  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  Auto  da  FS, 
They  had  devils  and  flames  painted  on  them. 
If  the  victim  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  the  flumes 
pointed  upwards ;  if  not,  downwards. 

Saacheiy  Thomas  [b,  at  Cordova  in  1561 ; 
d,  at  Granada,  1610],  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  He 
studied  theology  and  law,  and  his  book  De 
Sacramento  Matrimonii  became  famous,  and 
would  have  been  valuable  had  it  not  been  for 
its  intolerable  coarseness. 

Sandntniathon. — A  Phoenician  philo- 
sopher and  historian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  the  time  of,  or  before,  the  Troian 
War.  Of  bis  works  nothing  remains  out 
fragments,  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret, 
the  first  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  an  ac- 
curate historian  who  wrote  a  valuable  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  Sanchuniathon  is 
mentioned  by  Porphyry,  Athenseus,  and  Suidas, 
and  Eusebius  says  that  one  of  his  works  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo.  Modem 
writers  have  said  that  the  fragments  were 
forgeries,  either  by  Philo  or  by  Porphyry, 
accepted  by  Eusebius  as  genuine,  and  it  is 
now  doubted  by  many  whether  he  ever  existed. 
H  so,  it  is  still  probable  that  he  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  nas  been  generally  assigned 
to  him. 

Bancroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  in  1616,  at  Fressingfield,  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He 
spent  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  on 
returning  to  England  at  the  Restoration  be- 
came successively  University  Preacher  [16601, 
Master  of  his  College  [1662],  Dean  of  York 
[16631,  and  of  St.  Paul's  [1664].  The 
cathedral  having  receiyed  much  damage 
during  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  .set  him- 
self to  repair  it  when  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1666,  and  he  had  to  turn  his  mind  to  its  entire 
rebuilding.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery. 
In  1677  he  was  made  ArchbiBhop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
together  with  six  other  bishops,  in  1687,  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
but  they  were  all  acquitted.  Upon  Jamee*s 
withdrawing  himself  in  1688,  he  concuired 


with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  a 
declaration  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  a  free 
Parliament,  with  doe  liberty  to  Protestant 
Dissenters.  But  at  the  accesdoii  of  Wilham 
and  Mary  he  refused  to  swear  tiie  osth  of 
allegiance,  and  was  deprived  of  his  arch* 
bishopric.  He  retired  to  Fresringfield,  where 
he  died  in  1693.  He  wrote  Modem  I^ia, 
Familiar  Letten,  Fredettmmted  TAi*/,  sod 
sermons.    [Nonjueoks.] 

Sancta  Sanctis.  —  An  exclamatioa 
found  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies,  fcdlowing  the 
Consecration  Prayer  and  preceding  the  Com- 
munion. The  words  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James  are  as  follow : 

Tlu  Print  My«  Men<lf  : 

Holy  LordU  that  resiest  in  the  boUev,  htJOom  w 
hj  the  word  of  Thy  craoe,  and  by  tbe  nahatioa  o( 
lliy  most  Holy  Spirit ;  for  Then,  Jjoard,  hast  mi. 
Be  re  holy,  lor  I  am  1m^.  Lord  oar  Ood. '  ~ 
prehenrtbia  Word    of  God, 


eternal,  indiviBibla,  with  the  Father  and  the  Ho)r 
Ohost,  receive  the  pare  hjnm,  in  Thy  ho^  tad 
tpotleai  SBoriJioe,  with  tha  cherubim  and  wrnluB. 
and  from  me  a  sinner  cr^inf  aud  Wing  [Tm»  hi 
•Uvatm  ihs  oblation  lutd  enm  tdomd]  Holy  Uungs  far 
holypeiaoos. 

Tkt  P0OjplU  Miy  .* 

One  Holy,  <ma  Lord,  Jesoa  Christ,  in  the  gloiy  of 
Ck>d  the  Ikther.  to  Whom  be  glory  for  ever  aad 
erer. 

Tkt  Dtacon  tajf : 

For  the  wmiflBion  of  oar  sins,  and  the  pitntia- 
tioD  of  oar  aoals,  and  for  erery  alBietad  ana  die- 
tresited  aoal  tlMit  naedeth  the  ptty  and  hdp  of  Ood : 
and  for  the  oonTeraion  of  them  that  liaTe  rtny«d. 
the  healing  of  them  that  are  sick,  the  litentaoa  d 
them  that  are  in  captiTity.  the  rest  of  oar  fatben 
and  brethren  that  have  fallen  asleep  before  vm,  kt 
us  pny  eameetly  and  eay,  Lord  have  mar^. 

PMpU; 
Lord  have  I 


Sanotification.— The  work  of  the  H<^ 
^irit  whereby  man  is  renewed  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  enabled  to  die  to  sin.  It  is  bsMd 
upon  the  holiness  of  God,  who  is  not  coly 
absolutely  pure  in  Himself,  but  communicstei 
His  purity  to  His  people  through  the  Spiiit 
Sanotification  is  not  to  be  confounded  ^ith  Jus- 
tification, which  is  forgiveness  of  sin,  where- 
by man  stands  before  God  pure  in  His  ey« 
through  an  act  of  God*s  mercy.  Sanctifiostioo 
is  a  gradual  progress  towards  holiness,  follow- 
ing Justification,  and  changing  the  heart  ai)<i 
life  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghort. 
Justification  removes  the  grnilt,  and  Sanctiika- 
tion  the  power,  of  sin ;  Justification  dehvers 
us  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  God,  awJ 
Sanctification  conforms  us  to  His  imsfte. 
Nevertheless,  ihe  two  are  inseparably  «»• 
nected  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  the 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Goq^eL 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.  [Pbagiuttc 
Sanction.] 

Sanotliaxy.— The  eastern  part  of  tbe 
choir  of  a  churdi,  enclosed  by  a  raiHag,  is 
whidi  tiie  altar  is  placed.  In  andent  iiwm  s 
church  was  divided  into  two  parts— the  atniaa 
or  court  for  the  laity,  and  the  ssnctsiiy 
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for  the  dergfy.  The  first  mention  of  the 
word  waa  in  the  Council  of  Braga  in  563, 
which  forhids  any  lay  person  to  enter  the 
mmetuaiy  for  the  reception  of  communion. 

Sanctuary,  Right  of. — By  tanetuary  is 
meant  the  privilege  of  criminals  who  fled  to 
certain  sacred  places  to  secure  freedom  from 
arrest  and  punishment  so  long  as  they  remain 
therein.  This  custom,  which  is  now  almost 
everywhere  done  away  with,  was  derived 
from  the  Lovitical  law  of  refuge,  hy  which, 
under  express  appointment,  six  cities  were 
made  cities  of  refuge  for  the  involuntary 
man-slayer.  From  Uie  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  certain  churches  were  set  apart 
in  many  countries  to  he  asylums  for  fugi- 
^▼es  from  the  hand  of  justice.  The  right 
was  not  granted  to  all  churches,  hut  was  con- 
ferred on  special  ones  ,hy  the  Emperors,  who 
also  made  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege,  which  was  intended  for  the  weak, 
innocent,  and  misunderstood,  and  not  for 
condemned  criminals.  Thus  we  read,  **  AU 
churches  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were 
My^  and  for  all  sorts  of  criminals ;  but  he, 
by  a  Oapitukr,  a.d.  779,  conformable  to  one  of 
Oarloman  and  Pepin  passed  about  744,  decreed 
that  churches  should  not  be  tuyla  for  crimi- 
nals who  had  committed  such  crimes  as.  the 
law  punished  with  death  ;'*  and  if  he  did  not 
go  as  far  as  to  make  it  lawful  to  force  a 
criminal  from  his  asylum,  yet,  what  came  to- 
the  same  thing,  he  prohibited  people  from 
giving  them  any  nourishment.  At  first  the 
right  of  sanctuary  was  grants  only  to  the 
altar  and  nave  of  a  church,  but  was  afterwards^ 
extended  also  to  the  court,  gardens,  etc. 

It  seems  tbat  this  custom  was  of  very  early 
date  in  Britain,  as  the  Druids  gave  certain 
sacred  trees  as  atyU.  There  are  legends  to 
the  effect  that  sanctuary  was  granted  in.  1B0> 
to  the  church  at  Winchester,  and  in.  604t  to. 
Westminster.  The  first  reliable  fact  is  an. 
enactment  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  in.  690,. 
that  the  lives  of  all  who  had  committed 
capital  offences  and  had  escaped  to  a. church,, 
should  be  saved,  and  that  those  deserving  of 
stripes  should  be  forgiven.  In  several  Eng- 
lish churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  beside  the 
altar  for  those  who  sought  sanctuary.  Two. 
of  these  still  remain  at  Beverley  and  Hex- 
ham. The  **  Abjuration  of  the  Realm  "  is  an 
ancient  law  by  which  a  felon  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  might  within  forty  days  go  in  sack- 
cloth to  the  coroner  and  take  an  oath  to  leave 
the  realm,  and  not  return  without  the  King's 
licence.  If  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  custom  of  sanctuary  became  much 
abused,  the  privilege  being  often  extended  to 
tlkDse  who  had  knowingly  and  wilfully  com- 
mitted the  most  heinous  offences.  The 
Reformation  restricted,  but  did  not  abolish,  the 
right.  In  1534  those  who  had  committed 
treason  were  debarred  from  taking  sanctuary. 


and  in  1624  it  was  forbidden  to  all  but  debtors. 
Sanctuaries  were  finally  done  away  in  Eng- 
land in  1697.  There  still  exists  one  for  debtors 
in  Holyrood. 

SanetlUI  [holy]'  Used  in  abbreviation  for 
the  T&UAGioN  fq.v.].  The  music  to  which 
this  is  sung  is  called  the  Sanctus.  The  Sancte 
Bell  is  rung  at  this  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service. 

Sandals  form  part  of  the  bishop^s  vest- 
ments in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  Amalarius  of  Metz  as 
part  of  the  bishop's  dress,  and  the  writer  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  bi^op*s  sandals^differed 
from  those  of  the  priest,  as  the  former  wore 
them  in  travelling.  At  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.  we  find  that  priests  no  longer  wore 
sandals.  They  are  regarded  by  Rabanus 
Maurus  as  a  sjnmbol  that  the  pastors  should 
reveal  the  truth  only  to  those  of  their  flock, 
concealing  it  from,  infidels ;  the  sandal  beiug 
made  so  that  only  the  under  part  of  the  foot 
was  covered,  and  the  upper  piurt  revealed. 

Sandemaaians  [originally  called  Glau^ 
iteSf  by  which  name  mey  are  still  known  in 
Scotland]. — A  sect  founded  about  1728  by  John 
Glass,  a  Scotchman,  and  originally  a  mmister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Sjmod  of  Angus  and  Meams 
for  holding  heretical  opinions,  which  he 
published  in  a  book  called  The  Testimony  of  the' 
King  of  Martyrs,  Among  other  views,  he 
held  that  national  establishments  of  religion 
are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  andi  that  there*  ought  to  be  no 
connection  between  Church  and  State.  His 
doctrines  were  further  developed  by  his  son- 
in-law,  RoBBRT  Sandbman  [b,  at  Perth,  1718 ; 
d.  in  America,  1771],  who  maintained  the 
necessity  of  justification  by  faith,  but  at  the 
same  time  defined  faith  as  a  simple  beUef  in 
the  Divine  testimony,  differing  in  no  way 
from  belief  in  an^  ordinary  human  testimony. 
Sandeman  estabhshc^  tMe  sect  in  London  and 
America,  and  it  exists  io  the  present  day ;  it 
never  numbered  many- followers,  and  now 
they  are  probably  under  two  thousand.  Hie 
Sandemanians  have  revived  several  customs 
of  the  primitive  Church,  such  as  abstinence 
from  blood  and  from  things  strangled  j  the 
holding  of  love-feasts,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
washing  of.  each  othei^s  feet,  community  of 
goods,  the  use  of  the  lot,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  weekly.  They  practise 
mutual:  exhortation,  andi  believe  in  a  plurality 
of  elders)  or  pastors,  who  are  set  apart  from 
amongst  theinselves,  engagement  in  trade 
being  no  obstacle.  The  kte  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Faraday  was  a  Sandemanian. 

Sandersoily  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
\b.  in  Yorkshire,  1587;  d,  at  Lincoln,  in 
January,  1663].  Educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  made  Logic  Reader  of 
that  college  in  1608;  afterwards  became  a 
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Fellow  and  Proctor  of  the  Univeraity.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  Sanderson  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Southwell  in  1615  and  of  Lin- 
c-oln  in  1629 ;  rector  of  a  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1631. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  King*s  favourite 
preacher,  for  Charles  was  a  great  admirer  of 
casuistry,  in  which  Sanderson  excelled ;  and 
being  with  the  Court  at  Oxford  in  1636  he 
was  made  a  D.D.  In  1642  he  obtained  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
but  was  prevented  from  entering  on  the 
appointment  through  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  in  1648  was  ejected  by  the  Visitors 
commissioned  by  Parliament.  He  accom- 
panied the  King  to  Hampton  Court  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  Puntan  and 
a  Galvinist,  but  his  opinions  changed  later, 
and  in  1661  he  wrote  a  treatise  c^ed  Epi- 
tcopacy^  as  satablish^  by  Law  in  England^  not 
pr^udieial  to  Regal  Power,  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
assisted  at  the  Savoy  Conference ;  and  in  the 
short  time  which  elapsed  before  his  death  he 
did  much  towards  increasing  the  value  of  the 
poorer  benetioes  in  his  diocese.  Sanderson 
was  noted  as  an  antiquary,  but  was  chiefly 
famed  for  his  casuistry.  He  wrote  De 
Jurammti  Obligatione  [1661],  Nine  Caeee  of 
Conscience  [16781,  Logiea  Artie  Compendium^ 
De  Obligatione  Uonacientiay  and  other  works. 
Bishop  Sanderson  lives  permanently  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  through  the  Pre&ce  preflxed 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  **  It  hath  been 
the  wisdom,**  etc.  This  Pre&ce  is  his  work, 
and  is  deeply  interesting  as  expressing  the 
position  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  restoration  after  the  Revolution.  It 
glances  at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  reviews 
each  of  the  rensions,  asserting  that,  all 
through,  the  essentials  have  continued  the 
same.  One  phrase  used  in  this  Preface  has 
become  celebrated,  *<  the  middle  way  between 
two  extremes.**  A  countless  number  of 
preachers  and  essayists  have  adduced  this  as 
expressing  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land between  Romanism  and  Calvinism ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  context  will  show  that 
the  Bishop  is  merely  expressing  the  moder- 
ation and  calmness  of  the  revisions ;  the  re- 
tention of  fundamental  principles,  the  stiffness 
which  refuses  any  reform.  And  the  objects  of 
revision  which  he  declares  are  sought  are,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  the  procuring 
of  reverence  and  exciting  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  the  cutting  off  of  occasion  of  cavil. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  by  those  who 
study  the  document  most  carefully,  that  it 
places  Sanderson  in  a  highly  favourable  light. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  was  bom  in 
1528  and  died  in  1588.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  while  there  was  converted 


to  Protestantism.  In  oourse  of  time  he  was 
made  Master  of  Catherine  HalL  He  was 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univermty  when  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  marched  throng 
with  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  setting 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Hai^)eniDg 
to  be  at  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  tl:^  Daka 
ordered  Sandys  to  preach  before  him,  which 
he  did,  taking  for  his  text  Joahua  i.  16.  The 
Duke  was  much  pleased,  and  promised  him 
promotion,  but  within  a  very  few  days  they  veic 
both  in  the  Tower.  By  the  interest  of  some 
influential  friends  he  was  liberated  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  crossed  to  Germany,  sad 
stayed  there  till  the  acoeesion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  She  made  him  Bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1559.  He  was  translated  to  Lcmdcm  in 
1570,  and  thence  to  York  in  1577.  His  only 
literary  work  was  a  volume  of  sennona. 

fffmhfKJriTn  —  Tlie  supreme  natiossl 
tribunal  of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  According  to  the  Talmsd, 
Moses  founded  it  when  he  chose  seventy 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the  wilderness  in 
judging  the  children  of  Israel ;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Then  wen 
seventy  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  besides 
the  president,  who  was  usually  the  hi^ 
priest.  They  had  power  over  secular  as  well 
as  spiritual  matters,  and  were  elected  frooi 
among  the  priests,  elders,  or  heads  of  fjuniliet, 
and  scribes  or  doctors  of  the  law.  In  council 
they  sat  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  president  in 
the  centre;  they  assembled  in  the  Hall  of 
Squares,  or  some  other  building  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple;  at  the 
trial  of  our  Lord  Uiey  sat  in  the  high  priest's 
palace.    This  council  became  extinct  in  426. 

Sardica,  Council  ov. — ^According  to  So- 
crates and  Sozomen,  this  Coundl  was  held  in 
347,  but  it  probably  took  place  in  344  or  «t 
the  end  of  343.  It  was  called  together  for 
the  purpoee  of  dodding  the  disputed  questkos 
of  tiie  Arian  controversy,  and  of  healing  the 
breach  they  had  caused  between  the  EsJteni 
and  Western  Churches.  There  were  preeent 
only  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern  and  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  Western  bi^opA. 
It  was  impossible  to  effect  a  union,  and  the 
meeting  served  rather  to  widen  than  to  hetl 
the  breach.  The  bishops  of  the  West  having 
demanded  that  Athanasius  and  his  frieodf 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  assemUy  u 
regular  bishops,  and  those  of  the  East  having 
refused  to  g^rant  this,  a  total  rupture  took 
place  between  the  parties.  The  Western 
bishops  continued  to  hold  their  sesaoo  at 
Sardica;  the  Eastern  withdrew  to  PhiHppo- 
poUs,  in  Thraoe,  so  that  the  only  issue  of  the 
Council  was  to  completely  sever  the  bond  of 
fellowship  between  the  two  Churches.  Being 
unwilling  to  add  anything  to  the  Councfl  of 
Nicaea,  or  to  form  a  new  Confession  of  IWtk, 
they  made  twenty  or  twenty -one  canons  for  the 
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general  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  fourth 
ot  which,  according  to  the  Boman  Catholics, 
was  the  principal  step  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Church,  hy  ruling  that  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  quality  of  supreme  judge.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Council  intended  to  do 
more  than  confer  on  Julius,  who  was  then 
Pope,  a  personal  privile^,  as  an  expedient  for 
a  time  of  trouble  and  division.  The  Trullan 
Council  adopted  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica  for  the  E^astem  as  well  as  the  Western 
Church,  though  the  division  prevents  it  from 
being  consideured  an  oecumenical  council. 

Sarpi,  Paolo,  generally  called  Fra  Paolo, 
was  bom  in  Venice  in  1552,  died  in  1623.  He 
early  showed  great  talents,  and  the  scope  of 
hid  learning  must  have  been  wonderful.  He 
became  one  of  the  Order  of  the  Servites,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  made  Provin- 
cial. The  quarrel  between  the  Commonwealth 
of  Yenioe  and  Pope  Paul  V.  was  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety  to  him.  He  denied  the  right 
of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  secular  matters, 
and  asserted  that  Papal  excommunication  was 
only  valid  so  long  as  it  was  perfectly  just 
He  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Home,  and 
on  his  refusal  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 
But  this  did  not  affect  him  much,  for  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  tongue  and  pen,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Pope*s 
hatred  gained  him  many  enemies,  and  once 
he  was  set  upon  in  the  street  by  five  men, 
who  wounded  him  severely,  though  not 
mortally.  Although  not  a  Protestant,  he 
strongly  urged  the  reformation  of  the 
Church,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
several  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  In  1607 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Venice  and  Rome,  and  the  ban  of 
excommunication  was  removed  from  Fra 
Paolo.  He  was  always  in  dis&ivour  notwith- 
standing, and  after  his  death  Urban  VIII., 
hearing  that  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  a 
saint  and  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  at  his 
tomb,  sent  to  forbid  it.  His  writings  are 
many,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  his  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  first  appeared 
at  Geneva  in  1619.  It  is  written  from  a 
strong  anti-Roman  point  of  view,  and  might, 
indeed,  be  the  work  of  a  Protestant.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  and 
German. 

BartorinSy  Ernst  Wilrblm  Christian 
[b.  1797,  d.  1859],  havingstudied  at  Gottingen, 
oecame  Professor  at  Marburg  in  1821,  and  at 
Dorpat  in  1824.  He  wrote  Beitrage  tur  Evan- 
gelitehm,  Meehtglaubigkeit,  Lehre  von  Christ* 
J^soH,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  J,iebe,  etc, 

tkurum  Use.    [Uses.  ] 

Sataa  is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
"hater**  or  "accuser,**  and  the  name  is  found  in 
Job  L  and  ii.,  Zech.  iii.,  Ps.  cix.    The  doctrine 


of  his  personality  seems  undoubtedly  more 
clearly  taught  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  gloss  which  is 
put  upon  the  New  Testament  teaching,  im- 
plying that  his  personality  is  merely  a 
Hebrew  form  of  expressing  an  *' impersona- 
tion,'* is  one  which  certainly  does  consider- 
able violence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The 
history  of  the  orig^  of  evil  and  of  the  fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven  is  but  dimly  revealed  to 
us.  More  of  our  popular  theology  than  we 
are  commonly  aware  of  is  derived  from 
Milton*s  magnificent  poem.  But  though  we 
are  left  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Devil,  we  are  in  none  as  to  his  works. 
Let  it  be  granted,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  that  "  he  is  only  known  to  us  through 
his  temptations,  through  the  evil  suggestions 
which  he  causes  to  lise  up  out  of  the  deep  of 
our  hearts,  through  the  fiery  darts  with 
which  he  seeks  to  set  on  fire  in  us  the  whole 
course  of  nature  ...  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  words  of  St.  James,  *  Hesist  the 
devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you,'  might  be 
translated  into  such  language  as  this  :  Strive 
manfully  against  temptations  and  you  have 
Qod*s  promise  and  pledge  that  these,  instead 
of  overcoming  you,  shall  be  overcome  by 
you.**  But  the  temptations  are  real  and 
certain  enough.  The  doctrine  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Tempter  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
the  Church  Creeds,  and  some  English  divines 
have  declined  to  affirm  it  dogmatically.  But 
the  languapfe  of  Scripture  and  of  Christ  throws 
a  very  serious  responsibility  upon  those  who 
deny  it.  Kingsley  in  one  of  his  vigorous  sen- 
tences roundly  declares  that  the  denial  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  modem  heresies,  and 
that  the  devil's  latest  device  is  **  shamming 
dead." 

Other  names  for  Satan  are  Devil  [Gr. 
diabolus,  *' slanderer"  or  ''accuser*'];  Beelze- 
bub [''master  of  the  house"],  a  heathen 
deity  who  was  thus  made  a  sj-nonym  for  the 
prince  of  evil,  a  later  form  of  Baax-zebul 
[''  lord  of  flies,'*  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  sun-god]  ;  Apol- 
LYON  and  Abaddon,  two  names  meaning  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  re^)ectivel^  "  destroyer." 

The  two  great  poetic  creations  by  Milton 
and  Gk>ethe  of  Satan  and  Mephistopheles  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  religious  thought,  yet 
hardly  more  so  than  the  homed  and  cloven- 
hoofed  figure  of  popular  notion.  This  latter 
figure  was  the  prescriptive  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  devu  in  the  mediaeval  miracle- 
plays,  and  in  consequence  has  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  vulgar  notion  and  language.  "  To 
detect  the  cloven  foot "  is  a  phrase  which  is 
so  common  as  almost  to  lead  the  unthinking 
to  conclude  that  there  must  be  Scriptural 
authority  for  the  idea  that  the  devil  is  so 
marked. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  of  Satan,  that  such  rejection  may 
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be  but  a  step  to  the  denial  of  a  great  deal  more. 
The  New  Testament  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
an  earnest  testimony  of  a  real  battle  between 
the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness :  and  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  reality  of  that  fight  is  to 
paralyse  effort,  to  put  off  the  armour  of  God, 
and  to  set  aside  watdif  ulness  and  prayer. 

SatnmiaJUi. — A  sect  of  Gnostics,  the 
followers  of  Satuminus,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  They 
held  doctrines  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Basiudians  [q.v.],  but  very  little  is  known 
either  of  them  or  of  their  leader. 

SatuminTUly  St. — A  priest  of  Abitana, 
near  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  [304],  who,  whilst  celebrating  the 
Holy  Communion,  was  seized,  with  four  of 
his  children  and  forty-four  other  persons,  and 
carried  before  the  magistrate,  and  then 
marched  in  chains  to  Carthage.  Amongst 
them  was  Dativus,  a  senator,  and  he,  being 
the  most  considerable  personage,  was  the 
first  to  be  questioned  by  Anulinus  the  Pro- 
consul. He  testified  boldly  to  Christianity, 
and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were 
one  after  another  put  on  the  rack,  and  at  last 
it  came  to  Satuminu8*s  turn.  The  magistrate 
tried  to  confuse  him  and  make  him  contradict 
himself;  but,  findi ug  this  impossible,  he  was 
sent  to  be  tortured  like  the  others,  some  of 
whom  had  died  in  their  agonies.  One  of  the 
victims  at  this  time  was  a  lady  of  good  birth 
named  Victoria,  who  for  a  time  was  treated 
with  more  leniency  in  the  hopes  of  per- 
suading her  to  recant.  When  at  her  trial 
she  announced  that  she  was  a  Christian, 
her  brother  tried  to  persuade  the  magistrates 
that  she  was  not  in  possession  of  her 
senses.  She  assured  the  Governor  that  she 
was,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  lay 
down  her  life  for  her  religion,  and  she  gained 
her  desire  some  days  after.  Satuminus  and 
his  four  sons  suffered  death  at  different  times ; 
some  of  the  rest  died  in  prison  from  starva- 
tion or  want  of  air.  The  Roman  martyrdiogy 
commemorates  them  all  on  Feb.  Uth. 

Samiiaisey  Clauds  db.  [Salmasius, 
Claudius.] 

SannderSv  Lawrence. — ^A  Protestant 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  then  passed  three  years 
at  King*s  College,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the 
University  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Sir 
W.  Chester,  a  wealthy  London  merchant ;  but 
his  master,  seeing  his  mind  bent  to  study 
rather  than  the  life  of  a  merchant,  released 
him  before  he  had  served  his  full  time.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  just  at  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reig^,  and  became  Header,  first 
at  Fotberingay,  and  then  at  the  Minster  of 
Lichfield  ;  he  was  then  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Church  Langton,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  afterwards  to  Allhallows,  Bread  Street. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary,  his  friends  urged 


him  to  fly  the  country,  but  he  remaineid 
firmly  at  his  ^st.  On  October  15th,  1563,  be 
preached  agamst  ihe  Mass,  and  by  order  ol 
Bonner  was  arrested  and  committed  to  tiie 
Marshalsea  on  May  8th,  1554.  He,  together 
with  Coverdale,  Bradford,  and  others,  signed 
a  declaration  stating  the  conditions  on  which 
the^  were  prepared  to  dispute  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  On  Jan.  30th, 
1555,  after  having  been  kept  in  prisan 
for  fifteen  months,  he  was  bwrnght  up 
for  examination,  and  on  Feb.  4th  was  de- 
graded by  Bishop  Bonner  and  handed  over 
to  the  secular  power ;  then  taken  to  a  prisoo 
called  the  Compter,  in  his  own  pandi  of 
Bread  Street;  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
Coventry,  and  there  burnt,  Feb.  8th.  He 
wrote  many  interesting  letters  to  his  wile 
and  others,  encouraging  them  to  constancy  in 
their  faith.  These  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Foxe*s  Book  of  Martyn. 

SaurilL,  Elie,  was  boru  at  Uasean,  in  tbe 
valley  of  Pragelas,  1639,  but  lived  most  of 
his  lue  in  Utrecht,  where  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  167 1.  When 
the  French  took  the  town  in  1672,  many  of 
them,  though  Roman  Catholics,  used  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach.  He  had  throughout  his 
life  a  great  opponent,  M.  Jnrien.  A  Dutdi 
s^nod  thinking  that  a  book  the  latter  had  pub- 
lished was  not  orthodox,  asked  Saurin  to  look 
it  through  and  remark  on  it.  Jurien  denied 
the  justice  of  the  remarks,  and  in  Tetaxn 
accused  Saurin  of  heresy.  The  qoazrel  was 
long  and  violent,  and  at  last  the  synod  forbade 
either  of  them  to  write  any  more.  Saurin, 
however,  thinking  that  his  adversary  had  not 
kept  his  word,  wrote  a  brilliant  but  bitter 
essay,  entitled  An  Examination  of  U,  JnrimU 
Divinity.  Besides  the  books  on  this  qoanel 
he  wrote  very  little,  a  tract  <m  the  £>re  of 
God  and  love  of  our  neighbour  being  the  only 
one  worthy  of  notioe.  He  died  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1703. 

Saurin,  Jacques  \h,  at  Nimea,  1677 ;  i^ 
at  the  Hague,  1 7301. — One  of  the  mo«t  cele- 
brated preachers  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church.  Though  making  great  progress 
with  his  studies,  he  gave  them  up  to  join 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  fighting  against 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  returned  after  four  years  to 
study  theology  at  Geneva.  He  travelled 
through  Holland,  came  to  London,  where  be 
took  charge  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
in  1700;  went  to  the  Hague  in  1705,  and 
settled  there  as  pastor,  attracting  numben  of 
people  to  his  diurch  by  his  eloquenoe  snd 
earnestness.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  bv 
some  of  his  clerical  brethren  on  the  grooBa 
of  his  Dissertation  tur  U  Menmngt  qficiemx—^ 
folsehoods  which  are  expedient — a  delieiit« 
subject  to  handle,  and  in  which  he  is  chamd 
with  attributing  falsehood  to  God.  Tnis 
censure  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  dtjs. 
He   pubUshed  several  volumes  of   Bermons, 
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and  otherB  were  publinhed  by  his  son  after 
hia  death.  In  addition  he  wrote  a  series  of 
Discourses  on  the  historical  events  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
VAat  du  Christianitme  en  France, 

Savonarolay   Gibolamo,  was   bom  at 
Ferrara  on  Sept.  21st,  1452.     He  seems  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  reserved  chUd,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  have  shown  signs  at  an  early 
age  of  great  intellectual  powers.     His  grand- 
father had  been  a  celebrated  physician,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Girolamo  should  follow 
the  same  profession.    But  a  distaste  for  this, 
combined  with  a    disappointment    in  love, 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  re- 
tired life  of  a  monastery.     He  left  home 
secretly  in  April,  1475,  and  took  monastic 
vows  at  the  convent  of    St.  Domenico   at 
Bologna.     He  went  to  Ferrara  in  1485,  and 
preached  there  several  times,  but  created  no 
stir.     He  asked  at  first  to   be  fdlowed  to 
undertake  merely  the  most  humble  offices  in 
the  monastery,  but  the  superiors  very  80<m 
recognised  his  intellectual  powers,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  instruct  the  novices.  Suddenly 
at  Bologna  he  burst  out,  entrancing  all  hearts 
and  filling  the  church  with  excited  crowds, 
who  were  spellbound  under  his  mafniifioent 
cffatory.      Thence  he  was  sent  to  Florence, 
and  it  was  in  this  city  that  he  made  his 
name  famous  in  history.    Lorenzo  de  Medici 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
magniflcenoe,  and  under   his  influence  the 
whole  town  was  given  up  to  worldly  and 
sensual    pleasures.       Savonarola    set   about 
awakening  the  citisens  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.     He  preached  his  first   sermon    in 
Florence  in  1483:  but,  accustomed  to  the 
learned,  subtle  discourses  of  the  Schoolmen, 
the  people  at  first  treated  with  contempt  one 
who  in  simple,  unpolished  words  urged  them 
to  repent  of  their  sins.      Savonarola  was  not 
discouraged  by  this  failure.     He  preached 
for  a  year  or  two  in  small  towns  outside  the 
walls  of  Florence.    In  1490  he  returned,  and 
in  a  very  few  weeks  had  taken  the  whole 
dty  by  storm.    He  became  so  powerful,  and 
was  8api>orted  by  so  many  influential  citizens, 
that  Lorenzo  became  uneasy,  and  Savonarola 
was  privately  urged  to  be  a  little  lees  bitter 
against  those  in  authority ;  but  he  refused  to 
listen.     In  1491   he  was  made  Prior  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mark's,  but  utterly  refused  to 
conform  to  the  usage  of  paying  homage  to 
Lorenzo  for  it     In  1492  the  duke  was  on 
his  death-bed,  and  although  he  had   been 
granted  absolution  by  one  of  the  attendant 
priests,  his  mind  was    not  at  rest.      Sud- 
denly he  thought  of  Savonarola,  who  had 
never  been  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  to  him, 
and-  caused  him  to  be  sent  for.      Writers 
differ  as  to  the  result  of  this  interview — 
Politian,  a  courtier,  asserting  that  Savonarola 
ffnmted  absolution ;  Burlamaochi,  a  friend  of 
bavonarola,  asserting  equally  decidedly  that  it 


waa  denied.  As  the  latter  account  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Savonarola  was  in  very  bad 
favour,  and  there  were  plenty  of  people  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  deny 
it  had  it  been  false,  it  appears  the  most- 
probable.  During  the  rude  of  Lorenzo's 
successor,  Piero,  Florence  lost  some  of  its 
prestige;  but  it  still  had  great  power,  and 
Savonarola  was  without  question  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  city.  The  moral  im- 
provement which  he  effected  in  Florence  was 
most  remarkable;  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
city  changed  for  the  better ;  but  his  work  now 
began  to  cause  uneasiness  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  offered  him  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  hoping  thereby  to  silence  him. 
Savonarola  declined  the  offer.  The  Pope  then 
ordered  him  to  appear  in  Rome ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey.  In  1497  he  was  excommunicated. 
A  powerful  hostile  party  was  formed  against 
him  in  Florence,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  1498  handed  him  over  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  on  May  23rd  of  the  same  year  he  was 
publicly  burned.  As  an  author  lus  fame  rests 
on  his  Treatise  on  the  5 1  st  Psalm,  his  Compen- 
dium JCeveUUionum,  and  his  Trion/o  deUa  Croce, 

Savoy  Conference,  held  at  the  Savoy, 
London,  in  1661,  between  the  Church  of 
England  Catholic  divines  and  the  Puritans, 
llieir  object  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  differ- 
ences, and  so  arrange  the  Prayer  Book  as  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  con- 
ference consisted  of  twelve  bishops,  amongst 
whom  were  Sanderson,  Pearson,  and  Sparrow ; 
and  twelve  Puritan  divines,  amongst  whom 
were  Baxter,  Cahuny,  Reynolds,  and  Lightfoot. 
The  Presbyterian  divines  desired  the  restric- 
tion of  responses  to  the  "  Amen ;  *'  the  aboli- 
tion of  saints'  days  and  of  commemoration  of 
the  dead  ;  a  change  with  regard  to  the  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  the  introduction 
of  extemporaneous  prayers;  and  the  optional 
use  of  the  rinp^  in  matrimony,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  surpbce,  and  kneeling 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  After  sitting  from 
April  15th  to  July  24  th,  they  could  come  to 
no  conclusion,  not  a  single  point  being  yielded 
to  the  Puritans  or  by  them,  and  the  Confer- 
ence finally  reported  that  "  The  Church's  wel- 
fare, unity,  and  peace,  and  his  Majesty's  satis- 
faction, were  ends  upon  which  they  were  all 
agreed ;  but  as  to  means  they  could  not  come 
to  any  harmony."  The  few  alterations  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book  immediately  afterwards  by 
a  committee  of  bishops,  such  as  the  addition  to 
the  Lessons  of  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
made  it  if  anything  still  more  objectionable  to 
the  Puritans;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  at  compromise,  followed 
as  it  was  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  the  virtual  exclusion  of  some 
2,000  Puritan  ministers  from  the  Church,  and 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  their  adherents. 

Sawtre,  William  (the  name  was  origin- 
ally Chatrys},  the  first  of  the  Lollard  martyrs. 
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Monkiah  writers  have  blackened  him  as  a 
licentious  man  and  a  profligate ;  but  there  is 
no  hint  of  this  in  the  many  and  minute 
charges  brought  against  him  in  (invocation, 
4Uid  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  charge  is 
the  commonplace  of  clerical  vituperation 
against  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  By 
his  own  confession,  we  know  that  he  some- 
times omitted  to  say  his  matins  and  his  hours, 
in  order  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  celebrate 
the  Mass,  or  to  give  the  time  to  study  and 
prayer ;  and  that  he  had  often  sanctioned  the 
abandonment  of  vows  of  pilgrimage,  if  com- 
muted into  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  He  was  parish  priest  of 
St.  Margaret's,  King*s  Lynn,  and  was  charged 
before  ISishop  Spenser,  of  Norwich,  with 
heresy  and  **  oiverse  felonies  and  treasons." 
He  was  convicted  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  publicly  recanted  at  Lynn,  and  received 
a  full  pardon  from  the  Kiog  [Feb.  6th, 
1400].  After  this  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  chaplain  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Sythe,  or  St  Osyth,  Walbrook.  Here  his 
conscience  would  not  let  him  rest;  but  he 
taught  and  preached,  openly  and  secretly, 
the  same  or  similar  opinions  to  those  which 
he  had  previously  denounced  as  heresy.  He 
was  now  called  to  answer  before  the  Convoca- 
tion, and  on  Saturday,  February  12th,  1401, 
was  charged  with  having  taught  the  following 
eight  dangerous  propositions : 

L  That  he  wonld  not  adore  the  Cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  bat  onlv  Christ,  who  suffered  on  it. 

2.  That  he  would  rather  how  to  a  temporal  king 
than  a  wooden  Gross. 

8.  That  he  would  rather  honour  the  bodies  of 
saints  than  the  true  Cross,  supposing  it  were  before 
him. 

4.  That  he  would  rather  worship  a  man  oonfesshig 
and  repentant  than  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

6.  Tnat  he  was  more  bound  to  worship  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  predestined  than  an  angel  of 
God. 

6.  That  if  any  one  has  made  a  vow  to  visit  the 
holy  places  at  Bome  or  Canterbury,  or  anywhere 
else,  to  obtain  some  temporary  benefit  \^e.g.  to  be 
cured  of  some  disease  or  to  secure  some  property], 
he  is  not  bound  to  fulfil  his  vow  literaUy,  but  may 
spend  his  money  on  the  poor. 

7.  That  uy  priest  or  deacon  is  more  bound  to 
preach  the  Word  of  Ood  than  to  say  the  Hours. 

8.  That  after  the  words  of  consecration  in  the 
Eucharist  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  nothing 
more. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  so  taught, 
and  accordinp^ly  sentence  of  degradation  was 
passed  on  him,  and  forthwith  carried  out. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  secular 
powers,  and  by  them  'condemned  to  be  burnt 
at  Smithfield. 

Soala  Cfaata. — A  flight  of  steps  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  said 
to  be  those  which  Christ  ascended  when 
taken  before  Pilate.  The  Roman  Catholics 
believe  that  they  were  miraculously  carried 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  crucifixion.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  indulgences  are  promised  to 
those  who  ascend  the  steps  and  pray  at  the 


top,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  to  them 
every  year.  It  was  while  Martin  Lather  was 
crawling  up  these  steps  on  his  knees  ihi;t 
he  received  that  strong  impression  coDcerDiiig 
justification  by  faith  alone,  which  theooelor- 
ward  shaped  his  whole  work  and  life. 

Soaliger,  Joseph  Justus  [b,  at  Agen,  in 
France,  lB40 ;  d.  at  Leyden,  1609].— Studied 
at  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  and  became  Honoraij 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in 
1692.  He  joined  himself  to  the  Refonnen, 
and  was  noted  as  a  remarkable  Hngai^ 
philosopher,  mathematician,  and  poet.  His 
principal  works  are  philological,  bat  he 
also  published  the  first  syvtem  of  chronologj. 
Thesaurus  Temporum  in  1608,  and  £gp9mtiB 
Numismatis  Cotutantini  in  1604. 

Scapular  [Lat.  MeapuUtf  "shonldefsn*— 
Originadly  a  garment  worn  by  monks  to  pro- 
tect the  drees ;  it  practicslly  consisted  of  a 
long  piece  of  doth  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  heed  was  placed,  the  ckth 
coming  down  in  front  and  behind.  Devotioiial 
scapulars  in  the  Roman  Church  are  miniatures 
of  this,  consisting  of  a  small  square  piece  for 
the  chest  and  another  for  the  back,  connected 
only  by  two  strings,  which  cross  the  shonlden. 
There  are  five  modem  scapulars,  bat  that  bat 
known  is  a  badge  of  veneration  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  legend  concerning  it  is  that  it  was 
given  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Simon  Stock, 
General  of  the  Carmelite  Order  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  words,  "  This  will  be  the  privilege  for 
you  and  for  all  Carmelites ;  no  one  dyingin 
this  scapular  will  suffer  eternal  burning."  The 
other  four  scapulars  are : — [1]  That  given  by 
the  Trinitarians ;  [2]  the  Servite  scapular  of 
the  Seven  Dolours ;  [3]  that  of  the  Lonmacalate 
Conception,  propagated  by  Ursula  Benincaaa, 
and  given  by  the  Tneatines ;  and  [4]  the  scap- 
ular of  the  Passion,  originated  by  a  Sialerof 
Charity  at  Paris,  and  given  by  the  Vinceotisn 
Fathers. 


8oar£ — ^An  ecclesiastical  ornament,  t 
times  worn  instead  of  the  stole,  which  it 
closely  resembles ;  the  difference  is  that  the 
scarf  IS  folded,  and  very  much  l»oader,  cover- 
ing nearly  the  entire  front  of  the  surplice. 
[See  Stole.]  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
seems  to  have  been  orig^inally  worn  onhr  by 
members  of  a  cathedral  diapter,  and  by  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  of  the  universitiea.  Its  use 
has  now  passed  to  chaplains  of  prektee  and 
of  the  nobility,  and  to  parochial  deigy  is 
places  where  the  stole  is  not  in  use.  It  is 
generally  of  black  silk,  or  of  crape  on  oo- 
casions  of  mourning,  and  at  weddings  it  is 
occasionally  of  white  silk. 

Sceytic  [from  the  6r.  skepUmu^  « to  look 
about'' — One  who  professes  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  to  refuse  b^ef  in  any  given  state- 
ment until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  tmtlu  Th^ 
name  is  derived  from  the  old  PynkooiBCs, 
who  denied  the  real  existence  of  pheDomeas, 
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and  it  is  now  applied  to  Deists  and  to  those 
who  doubt  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  or  the 
teuth  of  the  Scriptures. 

SchefFer,  Jean,  German  philologist  and 
antiquary  [b.  at  Strassburg  of  a  noble  family, 
1621 ;  d,  at  Upsala,  March,  1679].  He  was  a 
good  linguist  and  historian,   and    in    1643 

Published  De  Varietaie  Navium  apud  Veteres. 
Q  1648,  anxious  to  get  free  from  the  civil 
ware  raging  in  Alsace,  he  went  to  Sweden, 
having  been  encouraged  to  do  so  bjr  the  good 
reception  given  to  men  of  leammg  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Christina.  He  had  already 
become  known  there  by  the  works  he  had 

Published,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Queen 
'rofessor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  University  of 
Upaala,  where  he  continued  to  work  with 

Ct  diligence  till  his  death.  He  was  made 
/a  Law  Professor  and  Librarian  of  the 
University,  and  published  several  books  under 
the  royal  direction^  The  greater  number 
of  these  were  editions  of  ^lian,  Arrian, 
Phiedrus,  Justin,  and  others,  and  he  also 
wrote  Upsalia  Antiquay  a  Mistory  of  Laplandy 
and  numerous  treatises. 

Schellinify  Frieduich  Wilhelh  Jobbp 
VON  \b,  1776,  d,  1854],  an  illustrious  German 
philosopher,  bom  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart, 
educated  at  Tiibingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in 
1798  began  to  lecture  at  Jena,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  German  speculative  activity.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  was  determined  at  this  time 
by  his  colleague,  Fichte,  but  he  gradually 
fonnd  his  views  unsatisfying,  and  proceeded 
to  develop  his  own  views  of  Intuitionism. 
The  only  true  knowledge  is  that  which 
identifies  the  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit. 
In  Christ,  God  became  for  the  first  time  ob- 
jective, and  in  His  person  sacrificed  the  finite, 
and  thus  opened  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
and  eternal  world  to  man.  Later  Schelling 
became  a  Professor  at  Wurzburg,  and  here 
his  teaching  became  more  distinctly  Christian. 
He  declared  that  Christianity  had  throe  phases 
to  pass  through — the  Petriney  or  Catholic; 
the  Pauline  J  or  Protestant;  and  the  Johan- 
niiMy  the  philosophical  Church  of  the  future — 
and  this  teaching  has  been  again  and  again 
I'epeated  in  modem  writers. 

Schism  [from  the  Greek  schizd,  **  I  cleave, 
or  rend"]. — The  word  is  generally  held  to 
denote  the  act  of  separating  from  the  Church, 
and  so  dividing  the  body  which  Christ 
prayed  might  be  one.  The  Church  was 
originally  one,  and  is  so  described  in  the 
New  Testament  [See  1  Cor.  i.  9,  10 ;  xii. 
25;  Eph.  iv.  1-6;  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18.]  The 
Church  of  Corinth  is  described  as  tending 
towards  parties  and  di>'isions,  and  for  this 
St.  Paul  rebukes  it  sharply.  From  time 
to  time  some  gfreat  schism  has  rent  the 
Church,  such  as  the  Novatian  and  the 
Donatist^  where  the  seceders  separated  on 
questions  of  discipline ;  and  a  quarrel  between 
BEL.-30* 


two  rival  Popes  divided  the  Western  Church 
for  many  years.  [Papal  Schism.]  The 
Koman  Church  brings  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  lief  ormed  Churches  that  they  are  in  schism ; 
to  which  these  reply  that  the  departure  of 
that  Church  from  Apostolic  doctrine  is  so 
marked  and  patent  that  no  choice  is  left  to 
the  lovers  of  tm^  but  to  hold  it  fast,  and  to 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  Church  which 
usurps  authority  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
Except  on  such  grounds  all  division  and 
separation  is  held  to  be  a  sin ;  since  division, 
whether  necessary  or  not,  is  a  loss  of  power, 
and  therefore  an  eviL  Many  Nonconformists 
make  virtually  the  same  reply  to  those  in  the 
Anglican  Church  who  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  them,  holding  as  they  do  that  Episcopal 
methods  are  a  very  wide  departure  from  pri- 
mitive and  original  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Church  became  thus  comipted  at  a  very  early 
age,  even  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Facers. 
Others,  again,  take  a  totally  different  vi&w  of 
schism  itself,  insisting  that  the  primitive  use  of 
the  word  describes  ^rty  spirit  or  disunion  tw 
the  body,  and  that  actufid  separation  and'form- 
ation  into  a  distinct  body  is  not  schisnif ;  this 
view  was  maintained  b^  Dr.  Campbell.'  And 
others  again  have  mamtained  that  while  di- 
verse opinion  is  likely  to  lead  to  sepcurate 
bodies  in  practice,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
schism  whilst  common  Christianity  is  willingly 
acknowledged,  and  common  Christian  action 
undertaken  on  all  possible  various  occasions ; 
but  that  schism  does  exist  on  the  part  of  any 
who  refuse  such  acknowledgment  or  common 
action  to  others  who  are  willing  to  give  it  on 
tJieir  part.  There  are  various  modifications 
of  different  views  concerning  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, but  the  above  are  the  chief. 

Schleiermaoher,  Friedrich  Ernst 
Daniel  [d.  1768,  d.  1834],  a  great  German 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Breslau,  and  was  educated  first  by 
his  father,  then  in  a  Moravian  school.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  elementary  teaching  he 
received  he  was  a  pious  child  and  deeply 
reverential  in  spirit ;  but,  nevertheless,  scep- 
ticism took  such  possession  of  him  that  he 
declares  that  he  doubted  the  historical  truth 
of  any  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  But  he 
had  no  desire  to  doubt,  and  he  eagerly  read 
the  philosophical  writings  of  his  countrymen, 
especially  Kant  and  Spinoza,  in  the  hopes  of 
having  his  doubts  removed,  and  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In 
1799  he  published  his  Discourses  on  Religion — 
a  deeply  earnest  work  intended  to  conciliate 
unbelievers,  and  to  convince  them  that  faith 
in  an  unseen  world  was  compatible  not  only 
with  reason  but  with  the  deepest  human 
instincts.  Neander  declared  that  to  this 
work  he  owed  his  spiritual  life.  Meanwhile, 
Schleiermacher  threw  himself  heartily  into 
politics  and  social  questions,  urging  Ger- 
many, e.g.,  to  resist  the  insolence  of  Napoleon.* 
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He  was  appointed  Ck>aTt  Preacher  in  1802, 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1804.  In  1810  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  founded.  Schleiermacher  was 
one  of  its  active  promoters,  and  was  the  first 
to  occupy  the  Theological  Chair.  His  trans- 
lation of  Plato  [1804-10]  placed  him  among 
the  most  famous  Greek  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  though  English  scholars  regard  its 
criticisms  as  too  suhjective,  the  book  holds 
a  very  high  position.  Meanwhile  he  was  in- 
defatigable as  a  preacher,  and  his  sermons, 
published  in  seven  volumes,  are  masterpieces 
of  earnest  and  penetrating  power.  He  was 
certainly  not  what  his  countrymen  would 
regard  as  an  orthodox  divine,  for  he  had 
declared  dogina  to  be  an  incrustation  on  the 
essential  divinity  of  Christianity ;  but  he  was 
earnest,  devout,  reverent,  of  massive  under- 
standing and  surpassing  eloquence.  Being 
seized  with  a  fatal  illness  he  called  his  friends 
and  disciples  together,  and  solemnly  professed 
his  faith  in  Christ  aa  the  Saviour  and  in  the 
propitiation  made  by  His  death.  He  then 
himself  celebrated  and  distributed  the  Holy 
Communion.  His  works  are  many  and 
voluminous;  the  most  important  is  his  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics^  a  master^uece  of  theology. 
He  regarded  Christ  as  not  only  perfect  and 
sinless,  but  as  having  the  fulness  of  Divinity 
dwelling  within  Him,  and  as  dwelling  in 
succession  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  His 
Essay  on  St.  Luk^s  Gospel^  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  free  historical  criticism,  was 
translated  and  published  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  who  pronounced  it  "  a  specimen  of 
exegetical  criticism  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  do  not  admit  all 
its  conclusions. "  His  conception  of  divinity  was 
pantheistic,  but  his  heart  went  deeper  than 
his  intellectual  conceptions.  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  a  believer  even  where  he  found 
the  historical  evidence  unsatisfying.  BLis 
speculations  ar^  mostly  left  behind  in  the 
progress  of  thought,  but  his  earnest  piety, 
and  the  real  soundness  of  his  inner  theology, 
his  personal  faith  in  Grod  and  in  Christ,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
They  read  his  sermons,  and  love  them,  and 
reverence  his  memory.  Among  his  disciples 
are  the  great  names  of  Neander,  Ullmann, 
Olshausen,  LtLcke^  and  Bleek. 

Schmalkald,  Leaoue  of,  for  the  defence 
of  Protestantism,  was  formed  Feb.  27th, 
1531,  under  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  was  joined  by  four- 
teen German  princes  and  twenty-one  imperial 
cities,  comprising  nearly  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Noi-th  Germany,  and  others  in  the 
centre  and  south.  The  pea^e  of  Niimberg 
[1532]  followed  immediately  on  the  formation 
of  the  League,  and  this  success  was  followed 
up  by  the  raising  of  a  large  standing  army 
and    the    drawing    up    of    the    Articles    of 


Schmalkald  in  1537.  These  were  drawn  up  by 
Luther  as  a  protest  against  the  authority  <^ 
the  Pope,  and  were  signed  by  all  themen^ten 
of  the  League.  They  were  principally  de- 
signed to  show  how  iai  the  Lutherans  were 
disposed  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  n^ 
ture,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  willing  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s  presence  in 
the  Eucharist.  In  a  few  years'  time  jealousies 
began  to  arise  among  the  various  princes,  the 
strong^  of  the  League  gave  way,  and  its  uiny 
was  routed  at  Miihlberg,  in  April,  1547. 

Soholastici.  —  Ecclesiastics  oonneded 
with  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chapter,  on 
whom  the  duty  devolved  of  superintending 
the  management  of  its  schools.  The  scholas- 
tici,  called  also  capisekoliy  capita  sckoUtrit^  and 
magistri  scholarum,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  often  taught 
personally  in  the  schools,  in  addition  to  their 
work  of  superintending  other  teach^^  At 
the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that  the 
seholasteria  should  be  held  only  by  a  doctor, 
master,  or  licentiate  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  and  that  otherwise  the  appointment 
should  not  hold  good. 

SdiOOlmeiL. — The  famous  teachers  so 
called  were  the  revivers  in  the  Wratem 
Church  of  Theology  as  a  science.  In  the 
Greek  Church  it  had  become  a  tradition,  but 
in  the  West  the  Schoolmen  set  themaelva  the 
task  of  reducing  the  traditional  dogmas  of  the 
Church  to  a  complete  system.  This  prindple, 
to  use  the  words  of  Hallam,  was  **  an  aUiaJKe 
between  faith  and  reason,  an  endeavour  to  ar- 
range the  orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  such 
as  authority  had  made  it  [all  through  the  exis- 
tence of  this  movement  we  find  them  turning 
to  the  laws  of  government,  etc.,  laid  down  by 
the  various  Church  Councils,  and  not  to  the 
Biblel  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Aristotel- 
ian dialectics.*'  The  natural  result  of  the 
constant  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  was 
the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  philodophv, 
and  we  find  the  logical  system  of  the  famooa 
Greek  philosopher  and  theology  treats  side 
by  side  in  the  works  of  the  Schoolmen. 
At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  Icaig 
arguments  on  natural  and  revealed  reh- 
gion,  removing  by  clever  reasoning  all  that 
they  considered  liable  to  objecticm,  treat- 
ing the  whole  thing  from  a  purely  meta- 
physical point  of  view.  Tliey  were,  at  the 
same  time,  wonderfully  united  in  thon^t 
and  mode  of  philosophising ;  but  before  very 
long  different  parties  were  formed.  Each 
leading  man  had  his  own  followers,  who  Fup- 
ported  him  and  his  theories  and  refused  to 
see  reason  in  the  argument  of  any  rival. 
These  at  last  settled  down  into  two  chief 
sects,  the  Kealists  and  the  Nominalists. 
[Realists  ;  Nominalists.] 

The  first  period  of  the  Scholastic  philow- 
phv  reaches  from  Anselm  to  Alexander  Hak* 
[1073-1200].    The  principal  figures  in  thi* 
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period  are  Abelard  (Bationalistic) ;  Anselm 
and  Peter  the  Lombard  ^Realistic) ;  St.  Bern- 
ard and  Walter  of  St  Victor  (Mystical ;  "  res 
dirinoM  non  dispuiatio  eotnpetendU,  ted  sancti- 
ta»**).  Each  great  theologian  dogmatised 
from  his  own  standpoint  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  on  Sin,  the  Work  of  Christ, 
on  the  Priesthood  and  the  Sacraments.  Thus, 
while  Anselm  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  made 
the  first  scientific  attempt  to  construct  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  on  the  basis  of  law, 
holding  that  by  sin  the  honour  due  to  Gkxl 
is  withheld  and  pimishment  is  deserved,  and 
that  this  punishment  can  only  be  remitted  by 
satisfaetion,  Abelard  denied  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 


jiveneea. 

Scholasticism  was  at  its  best,  and  exercised 
the  most  influence,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tmy,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage 
of  its  existence.  The  cause  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars.  A  great  many  men  joined 
this  order,  and  the  r^ult  was  an  increased 
number  of  students  of  theological  philosophy. 
The  two  most  &imou8  of  all  the  Schoolmen 
lived  at  this  time,  Thomas  Auuinas  [q.v.] 
and  a  Dominican,  Duks  Scotus  [q.v.J,  a 
Franciscan,  each  the  founder  of  a  rival  sect, 
named  respectively  TuoiasTs  [q.v.]  and 
ScoTisTs  [q.v.].  These  and  the  Nominal- 
ists—the sect  started  by  Koscbun  [q.v.] 
in  the  twelfth,  and  revived  by  William 
OF  OcKHAM  [q.v.J  in  the  thirteenth — were 
fierce  and  bitter  rivals  for  nearly  two  hund- 
red years,  and  the  books  written  on  all 
sides  advocating  their  views  are  innumer- 
able. The  leading  idea  still  in  their  teach- 
ing was  that  of  theology  treated  as  a  science 
pore  and  simple.  The  decline  of  this  theo- 
logy began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Wyclif  with  his 
new  doctrines.  He  and  his  followers  tried 
to  teach  a  more  spiritual  Christianity,  and 
put  the  main  facts  of  religion  before  the 
people  in  a  more  mystical,  as  opposed  to  the 
argumentative  way.  From  this  time  the 
Sdiooknen  steadily  declined,  but  for  different 
reasons  their  decline  was  very  slow.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  new  and  enlightened 
ideas  started  by  the  revival  of  learning  would 
bave  exploded  the  lonp^  and  laborious  theories 
of  the  old  Schoolmen  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time ;  but  habit,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  chief  universities  at  first  adhered  to  the 
old  lines  of  thought,  made  their  defeat  and  ex- 
tinction very  slow.  The  task  of  stating  fairly 
the  good  or  bad  infiuence  exercised  by  the 
Schoolmen  is  a  difilcult  one.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  dear,  subtle  style  of  argument  was  studied 
and  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  perfection ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  minute  attention  to 
the  smallest  detail,  the  raising  of  objections 
for  the  sake  of  answering  (as  it  almost  ap- 
pears), make  their  books  frivolous  and  tedious. 
Another  influence  they  had,  whidh  produced 


far  worse  consequences,  was  that  of  discouraging 
by  their  methods  the  expansion  of  the  min£ 
They  were  content  to  arg^e  and  discuss  the 
rules  of  philosophv  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or 
the  old  Christian  f'athers,  but  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  was  neglected,  and  they  looked 
with  horror  on  any  one  making  experiments, 
or  seeking  after  fresh  sources  of  truth.  It 
was  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  which  showed  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  "a  more  excellent  way." 

SchnltOnSy  Albbbt,  a  famous  Hebrew 
grammarian  and  Orientalist  [b.  at  Groningen, 
1686;  rf.  at  Leyden,  1750].  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Uti^ht,  made  himself  master  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Kabbinic,  and  obtained  a  post  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Franeker.  He  had 
previously  been  made  Doctor  of  Theology  and 
minister  of  Wassenaer  in  1711,  but  had  re- 
signed the  latter  for  his  professorship.  From 
1729  until  his  death  he  was  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Leyden.  His  chief  works  relate 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  show  that  Hebrew  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  the  original  language  given  by  God  to 
man,  as  was  commonly  believed.  He  also 
held  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  necessary  to 
a  correct  imderstanding .  of  Hebrew.  He 
wrote  some  books  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
various  addresses  and  criticisms. 

Schwartiy  Christian  Friedrich,  an 
eminent  missionary  [b.  at  Sonnenburg,  in 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  1726;  d.  at 
Ttmjore,  1798].  He  studied  at  Halle,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Michaelis  on 
theology,  and  assisted  Schultz  in  editing  the 
Tamil  Bible  which  the  latter  had  trans- 
lated. Schwartz  was  thus  induced  to  become 
a  missionary,  and  was  sent  by  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen  to  Tran- 
quebar  in  1760.  He  had  previously  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  iGiowledge,  and  was  removed  by 
this  society  to  Tanjore  in  1779.  .  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  Madras  to 
undertake  an  embassy  to  Hyder  Ali,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were 
settled.  It  did  not,  hovever,  last  long,  and 
between  1781  and  1783,  while  Tanjore  was 
besieged  by  Hyder,  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
habitants from  famine  were  terrible ;  but  by 
the  intervention  of  Schwartz  with  the  culti- 
vators, promising  to  pay  them  not  only  for 
provisions  supplied,  but  for  any  bullock 
stolen  by  the  enemy,  food  was  at  length  pro- 
cured and  the  town  saved.  In  1785  he 
founded  schools  at  Tanjore  for  teaching  the 
natives  the  English  language.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  English  missionaries  in 
India,  and  did  much  to  establish  confidence 
among  the  natives  towards  the  English.  His 
name  is  revered  not  only  by  Christian  con- 
verts, but  by  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 
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Sohwenkf elders,  the  f  olio wors  of  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld  you  Osaing,  a  nobleman  of  Sile- 
sia. At  first  he  adopted  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Luther,  and  being  in  a  position  of  im- 
portance at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lignitz, 
was  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in  spread- 
ing the  Reformation.  He  separated  from  the 
Lutherans,  however,  and  adopted  certain 
opinions  of  his  own,  especially  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Divine  Word  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist.  Instead  of  the  woitls 
"  This  is  my  body,"  he  suggested  '*  My  body 
is  this,"  meaning,  that  which  nourishes  the 
soul,  as  the  ordinary  bread  does  the  body. 
He  maintained  that  the  Sacraments  were 
merely  signs  and  not  means  of  grace.  Ho 
always  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make 
converts,  or  to  start  a  new  sect;  but  after  his 
death,  in  1562,  it  was  found  that  he  had  a 
numerous  following  in  Silesia.  The  Lutheran 
clergy  persecuted  them  frequently,  but  in 
spite  of  this  thejr  increased  in  numbers, 
and  some  Jesuit  missionary  priests  were  sent 
to  convert  them  if  possible  to  Komanism, 
the  Emperor  at  the  same  time  issuing  an 
edict  that  all  their  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  that  faith.  At  last,  in  1725,  finding  no 
peace  at  home,  the  whole  party  moved  from 
Silesia  to  Saxony,  and  eight  years  later  emi- 
g^ted  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery, where  they  still  flourish.  They  hold 
to  their  own  language,  and  the  pastors,  who 
are  chosen  by  lot,  are  all  Germans.  They  do 
not  observe  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  as 
soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  a  minister  is  called 
in  to  pray  for  its  prosperity,  and  a  similar 
service  takes  place  in  the  church  when  the 
mother  is  able  to  attend  with  the  infant. 
When  Silesia  was  joined  to  Prussia  some 
years  ago,  a  few  of  them  returned  from 
Saxony,  but  the  sect  is  by  far  the  stronger  in 
America.  In  some  respects  of  doctrine  and 
government  they  resemble  the  Friends. 

Scot,  John.    [Duns  Scotus.] 

ScotistB,  a  sect  of  religious  philosophers, 
followers  of  Duns  Scotus  fq.v.],  which  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Thomists,  though  both 
started  from  the  same  standpoint,  professing 
to  be  guided  by  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
The  Scotists  held  that  all  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  Divine  illumination,  and  that 
science  is  therefore  the  province  of  all  theo- 
logians. They  maintained  the  tncral  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Thomists,  who  believed  that  the  grace  be- 
stowed in  them  is  physical.  The  Thomists 
affirmed  and  the  Scotists  denied  the  loss  of 
power  to  goodness  by  the  Fall.  The  Jesuits 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists  with  regard 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
while  the  Dominicans  followed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Thomists  in  denying  that  dogma. 


ScotLandy  Church  of. —  1.  The  Ctiuc 
Church,  —  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have 
made  its  way  into  Scotland  during  the  Bonmi 
occupation  of  Britain,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  its  history.  The  first  Christian 
teacher  whose  name  has  been  preeerved  is 
St.  Ninian,  and  of  him  little  is  known  but 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  at 
Whithem  (known  as  Candida  Com,  the  Vhiie 
House),  on  the  north  coast  of  Solway  Firth, 
about  A.D.  397.  He  settled  there  with  the 
intention  of  converting  the  Picts  of  Gallowiy, 
and  won  over  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Scotland  to  Christianity.  A  biahop, 
Palladius,  was  sent  to  Scotlaind  by  Pope 
Celestine  about  430,  by  which  time  St  Ninian 
was  gone.  In  563  St.  Columba  [q.v.]  landed 
in  lona  from  Ireland,  and  set  himself  to 
Christianise  from  that  point  the  whek  ol 
Scotland.  He  died  in  697,  but  his  woik 
was  well  carried  on  by  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples, one  of  whom,  St.  Aidan  [q.v.] 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame.  About 
the  time  of  St.  Columba's  death  another  church 
was  founded  at  Glasgow,  on  the  site  of  <xm 
which  St.  Ninian  had  built,  by  Eentigeni, 
more  commonly  known  among  the  Scotti^ 
people  as  St.  Mungo.  [Kentiorbn.]  ^. 
Kentigem  died  in  612,  and  the  next  gr»t 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church 
is  that  of  St.  Cuthbbrt  [q.v.],  who  was  bora 
about  the  same  time,  and  who  became  Bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  where  he  died  in  687. 

A  few  years  later  a  new  class  of  devotee* 
arose  in  the  Church,  who  were  called  Ccldijs 
[q.v.].  They  were  first  trained  in  the  monas- 
teries, and  then  went  forth  to  end  their  life  in 
some  cave  or  desolate  cell,  some  at  Culross  or 
Lochleven,  "some  in  and  about  St  Andrews. 
The  cathedral  of  this  city  was  founded  by  &. 
Regulus  [369],  and  dedicated  to  the  firet-calkd 
Apostle,  who  has  been  from  that  time  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland.  St.  Kegulus  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Patras, 
where  legend  says  St.  Andrew  sufiered  mar- 
tyrdom ;  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
finding  a  grave  for  the  bones  of  the  saint, 
and,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
he  gained  from  King  Angus  a  grant  of  land 
on  which  to  erect  his  church.  A  community 
sprang  up,  consisting  of  St.  Begulus  as  head, 
his  priests  and  deacons,  some  hermits,  and  the 
Culdees  who  had  already  inhabited  the  district 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chmch.--Thb 
Church  of  St  Columba  began  to  decline 
about  the  eleventh  century ;  its  property  wtt 
lost  by  degrees,  and  abuses  grew  up  in  the 
customs  and  services  of  the  Church  its^ 
The  reform  which  was  needed  was  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
St.  Margaret,  wife  of  King  Malcolm  CannKwa 
With  all  the  wonderful  tact  and  energy  which 
she  possessed,  she  threw  herself  into  the  ta^ 
assembling  councils,  and  at  one  time  engapn? 
in  theological  discussions  with  the  ckJ^f'' 
in  which  she  pyoved  her  arguments,    2>hd 
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endeavoured  to  bring  about  conformity  with 
the  Roman  standard.  The  chief  points  in  which 
she  effected  a  change  were,  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Lent,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the 
manner  of  receiving  the  Communion.  She 
died  in  1093,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  a 
reaction  against  the  changes  she  had  made. 
Uer  three  sons  reigned  in  succession,  Edgar, 
Alexander  I.,  and  David.  During  the  reig^ 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors,  a 
circumstance  took  place  which  greatly  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  Scottish  Church — ^namely^ 
the  immigration  into  the  south  and  east  of 
Scotland  of  settlers  whom  the  oppression  of 
William  the  Conqueror  had  driven  out  of 
England.  These  settlers  received  grants  of 
land,  intermarried  with  the  Scottish  nobility, 
and  introduced  English  customs.  Parishes 
were  formed,  two  new  dioceses  were  created  by 
Alexander  I.,  and,  as  in  England,  the  Church 
became  more  PapaL  David,  who  reigned  from 
1 124  to  11 53,  did  much  for  the  Churdi  of  Home 
in  Scotland.  In  his  time  the  Augustinian  and 
Cistercian  Orders  were  introduced,  and  fifteen 
religious  houses  were  founded,  among  them, 
Melrose,  Holyrood,  and  Drj'burgh.  He 
created  bishoprics  at  Glasgow,  Brechin,  Dun- 
keld,  Dumblane,  Ross,  Caithness,  and  Aber- 
deen. Lismore  or  Argyll,  created  in  1222, 
was  the  only  one  formed  after  his  death. 
From  1153  to  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  Church  differed  from  the  English  in 
having  no  archbishop,  though  the  kings  of 
Scotland  had  from  time  to  time  pressed  the 
Pope  to  make  St.  Andrews  an  archbishopric. 
The  latter  preferred  to  keep  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church  in  his  own  hands,  and 
sent  a  papal  legate  as  his  representative  to 
attend  the  Diocesan  Councils,  much  to  the 
dislike  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  In  1225  Pope 
Uonorius  III.  authorised  the  holding  of  these 
Coundls  without  the  Legate,  and  in  1472 
St.  Andrews  (held  at  that  time  by  Bishop 
Patrick  Graham)  was  at  length  erected  into 
an  archbishopric ;  but  this  having  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King  or  the 
other  bishops,  the  new  Archbishop  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven. 
His  successor,  Schevez,  was  made  Primate  in 
1487,  and  in  1492  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was 
also  promoted  to  be  an  Archbishop,  where- 
upon a  strife  began  between  the  two  dignita- 
nes,  and  never  ceased  till  the  Reformation. 
In  course  of  time  most  of  the  wealth  of  Scot- 
land came  into  the  possession  of  the  Church, 
and  for  this  reason  the  monasteries  relaxed  in 
discipline  and  lost  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
The  Mendicant  Orders  were  instituted  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  soon  became  popular; 
but  their  popularity  only  tended  in  time  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  with  the  monas- 
teries, for  they, became  proud  and  overbear- 
ing towards  the  other  dergy,  disunited  and 
quarrelsome  among  themselves,  and  finally 


objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule  on  account  of 
the  immorality  of  their  lives.  The  spark  of 
religion  which  the  rise  of  the  Mendicants 
had  kindled,  declined  with  them,  and  from 
that  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  sank  lower 
than  ever.  Bishops  and  clergy  were  appointed 
not  on  account  of  their  piety  or  learning,  but 
to  gain  some  private  ends  of  the  Sovereign,  in 
many  cases  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which 
rich  clergy  brought  to  the  Crown  in  exchange. 
The  state  of  the  Church  grew  worse  as  time 
went  on ;  preaching  was  almost  entirely  disr 
continued  except  by  ihe  friars ;  and  the  only 
bright  spots  in  this  dark  period  were  the  lives 
of  a  few  good  men  who,  from  time  to  time« 
did  their  utmost  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  No  per- 
manent efi'ect  was  felt  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century*,  when  some  of  Wycline*8 
disciples  made  their  way  across  the  border, 
and  began  preaching  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
some  of  them  travelling  as  far  north  as  Perth. 
They  denounced  boldly  the  corrupt  customs 
which  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
Roman  errors  which  had  crept  in  at  the 
same  time  that  all  the  life  of  religion  seemed 
to  have  died  out.  They  aimed  at  reforming 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  clergy ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  hatred  which  was  everywhere 
felt  towards  them,  they  succeeded  in  at  least 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
Reformation  which  was  to  follow. 

3.  The  Reformation. — It  is  not  certain 
whether  Patrick  Hamilton  [q.v.],  who  came 
to  Scotland  in  1523  from  Paris,  was  the  first 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  in 
Scotland.  He  was  certainly  one  to  whom 
Scotland    owes    much    for    his    courage    in 

S reaching  the  Reformed  religion.  After  the 
eath  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who  had  con- 
demned Hamilton,  the  persecution  of  the  Re- 
formers was  entiTisted  to  his  nephew,  David 
Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  and  was  a  staimch 
Roman  Catholic.  He  extended  his  imitation 
of  French  customs  even  to  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  heretics,  and  induced  the  King 
to  take  pai-t  with  him  in  stamping  out  the  Re- 
formed religion.  For  some  years  a  continual 
inquisition  went  on  ;  numbers  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  im- 
prisoned or  forfeited  their  possessions. 

The  name  of  Geohge  Wishakt  [q.v.]  stands 
out,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  Reformers  that 
Scotland  had  yet  seen;  he  was  seized  and 
burnt  to  death  m  1646.  His  place  was  filled 
immediately  by  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
simply  one  of  his  disciples,  but  who  was 
destined  to  become  far  more  famous  than  his 
master  —  John  Knox  [q.v.].  During  the 
Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise  for  her  daughter, 
a  constant  struggle  was  going  on  between  the 
two  religions,  and  led  eventually  to  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Protestants 
in  1660,  just  after  the  Regent's  death.    The 
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result  was  that  the  Confeaeioii  of  Faith 
was  established  hy  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
This  Confession  was  the  recognised  standard 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1560  to  1647, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Westminster 
Confession.  After  the  accession  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  it  seemed  as  though  the  tide 
were  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  old  religion ; 
but  the  Queen's  influence  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  effect  this,  and  after  her  defeats  and 
humiliations  there  was  no  more  hope  from 
that  quaVter. 

Amid  all  the  turmoil,  John  Knox  was  the 
man  among  all  others  who  had  most  influence 
with  his  countrvmen,  and  took  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  it  by  impressing  his  doctrines 
on  all  sides.  It  was  he  who  prevailed  with 
the  Parliament  to  accept  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  he  introduced  the  Genevan 
Prayer  Book  into  Scotland.  He  drew  up  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  treats  mainly 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
disposal  of  Church  revenues.  Knox  cleared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Protestantism, 
but  as  yet  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  which  lasted  throughout  3ie  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  After 
Knox's  death  its  character  was  altered,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  contest  between  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  it  gradually  became  one 
between  Prelacy  and  Presbyterianism.  To 
all  appearance  Papacy  had  died  out,  but  no 
doubt  many  still  clung  to  it  secretly,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  any  opportunity  to 
have  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  restored. 
A  great  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  also  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  Church  revenues, 
and  in  order  to  remove  this  the  Concordat  of 
Leith  was  drawn  up  in  1572,  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  all  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
were  to  continue  to  be  "ports  of  the  spiritual 
estate,  but  their  power  was  to  be  limited,  and 
they  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Assembly.  [Tulchan  Bishops.] 

4.  Presbyterianism  Established.  — The  new  at- 
tack against  Episcopacy  began  with  Andrew 
Melville  [q.v.],  who  returned  from  Geneva 
in  1575,  and  who  used  his  learning  and  power 
of  rhetoric  to  such  purpose  that,  in  1580, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  decision  that  Epi- 
scopacy was  "  unlawful,  and  without  war- 
rant m  the  Word  of  God."  With  the 
view  of  supplanting  Episcopacy  by  Presby- 
terianism, Melville  and  his  party  compiled  a 
second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Church.  It  seemed  at 
first  that  their  efforts  were  to  be  unsuccessful, 
through  the  conduct  of  the  young  King,  who 
insisted  on  having  some  of  the  bishops  main- 
tained in  their  dioceses,  and  chose  for  his 
companions  ^oung  Roman  Catholic  noble- 
men. A  panic  was  raised,  which  was  only 
half  allayed  by  the  recantation  of  d'Aubigny, 
Duke  of  Lennox ;  and  so  great  was  the  alarm 
that  the  King  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at 
Huntingtower,    near  Perth,  where    he    was 


kept  for  a  year.  He  eventually  made  his 
escape,  and  his  captors  were  declared  gmhy 
of  high  treason.  Melville  barely  soooeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  Berwick,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  only  remained  in  peril  of 
their  lives.  The  result  of  the  King's  impri- 
sonment was  the  passing  of  the  "  Black  AOs" 
in  1584,  by  which  the  Sovereign  was  dedared 
to  be  supreme  in  all  matters,  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  But  this  violence  raised  such  an 
outcry  that  three  years  later  another  Act  was 
passed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish 
Episcopate ;  all  Church  revenues  became  the 

Sroperty  of  the  Crown,  and  were  soon  squan- 
ered  by  the  King  and  his  associates.  From 
this  time  till  1592,  when  the  Pr^bjlerian 
constitution  (commonly  called  the  MagM 
Charta  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  he  put  no  further  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  Presbytery. 

5.  Be-irUroduetum  of  Episcopacy  —  Ltmi't 
Liturgy  —  National  Covenant.— The  Kings 
feelings  altered  when  he  found  that  ^ 
ministers  would  allow  him  no  freedom  in 
dealing  with  some  nobles  in  the  North,  who 
were  still  inclined  to  Bomanism,  and  fw 
whom  the  Presbyterians  had  no  mercy.  He 
sought  his  revenge  by  an  attempt  in  1596 
to  re-introduce  Episcopacy,  under  the  very 
plausible  pretext  of  admitting  some  of  the 
wisest  ministers  into  Parliament.  Probably 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
his  design  as  he  wished  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  succession  to  the  English  thrcme  in 
1603,  when,  finding  himself  supported  by 
EngUsh  bishops,  he  hoped  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  of  religion,  and  set  himself  to  do 
BO  by  (dissolving  assemblies,  imprisoning 
ministers,  and  otherwise  exercising  arbitrary 
power,  hoping  to  prevail  on  the  people  befow 
long  to  accept  the  bishops  whom  he  dionld 
appoint.  He  endeavoured  to  bribe  MelriUe 
with  t^e  offer  of  a  bishopric,  but,  finding 
him  still  obdurate,  the  King  sent  him  to  the 
Tower  for  three  years,  and  finally  banuibed 
him  to  France.  Some  bishops  were  conse- 
crated in  England,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
seemed  again  to  be  established  in  Scotland, 
though  the  absence  of  ritual  was  x&y  nodoe- 
able  beside  that  of  the  English  Church.  The 
change  was  hardly  felt  among  the  people; 
but  a  deep  feeling  was  excited  among  them  in 
1618  by  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  whiA 
were  submitted  to  the  Anembly  for  its  sanc- 
tion, and  which  enibined  kneeling  at  Com- 
munion  and  the  observance  of  CSiristmas, 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitson- 
day,  allowed  Confirmation  of  children  of 
eight  years  old,  and  permitted  Communion 
of  the  Sick  in  private  houses.  The  pec«te 
were  staggered  at  the  idea  of  such  a  de- 
parture from  ancient  customs,  and  in  mort 
churches  refused  to  comply. .  Nothing  of 
great  importance  took  place  till  the  year 
1633,  when  Charles  I.  came  to  Scotland  to  be 
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crowned,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  plan- 
ning some  reformB  in  Church  matters.  He 
made  some  changes  in  the  revenues ;  formed 
Edinburgh  into  a  bishopric,  with  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  Giles  as  its  cathedral ; 
and,  a  far  more  important  matter,  he  ordered 
the  introduction  of  a  Liturgy,  to  be  modelled 
on  that  of  the  English  Church.  This  Ser- 
vice-book was  the  work  of  Archbishop  Laud ; 
it  was  completed  in  1637,  and  on  July  23rd 
waa  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Gileses ; 
but  the  Dean  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  first  few  words  before  an  uproar  was 
raised  which  obliged  him  and  the  Bishop  of 
JBdinbnrgh,  who  was  present  with  the  Arch- 
bishop oi  St.  Andrews,  to  escape  for  their 
livee.  "The  innovation  resulted  in  thd 
formation  of  a  National  Covenant,  signed  in 
the  Greyfriars  Churchyard  at  Edinburgh, 
Feb.,  1638,  the  members  of  which  bound 
themselves  to  defend  their  Church  from  the 
encroachments  of  Popery.  In  November,  the 
National  Assembly  met ;  the  Five  Articles,  the 
Book  of  Canons,  and  the  new  Prayer  Book  were 
condemned,  the  bishops  were  tried  and  deposed 
from  their  bishoprics,  and  Presbyterianism 
was  once  more  restored  in  its  original  form. 
This  proceeding  on  the  ^part  of  the  Assembly 
could  not  but  have  senous  consequences;  a' 
petition  was  presented  to  the  King,  but  he 
tefosed  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  the  Scotch 
army  v^as  speedily  prepared  for  war.  Peace 
was  made  before  actual  hostilities  had  begun, 
for  the  King  began  to  realise  how  much  in 
earnest  his  opponents  were.  He  undertook 
to  call  a  General  Assembly  to  settle  the  dis- 
turbances, and  it  met  the  following  year :  its 
work  consisted  in  doing  again  what  had  been 
done  by  its  predecessor,  and  the  Assemblies 
which  had  established  Episcopacy  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  illegal. 

It  was  soon  known  that  Charles  was  again 
making  his  army  ready  for  an  invasion,  and 
the  Scotch  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with 
him.  In  August,  1640,  an  array,  headed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  marched  southward 
and  took  possession  of  Newcastle.  Frightened 
by  this  decisive  measure,  the  King  hastehed  to 
make  concessions,  and  gave  up  all  the  points  on 
which  he  had  before  insisted  most  strongly. 

6.  Solemn  Zea^us  and  Covenant, — ^With  the 
T!wyrliah  rebellion  came  new  hopes  to  the 
Presbyterians,  who  trusted  that  Presbytery 
would  now  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event  they 
decided  to  bind  themselves,  with  their  Eng- 
lish brethren,  by  a  religious  covenant,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  their  Church.  The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  drawn  up  towards 
the  close  of  1643,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
F-states,  and  the  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
English  Parh'ament.  [Covenant  ;  Cam ebon- 
IAX8.1  The  Scotch  army  immediately 
marcned  again  into  England  to  unite  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  English  Parliament. 
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of  Ood  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  in 
1647  they  also  accepted  the  Westminster  Con^ 
fession  of  Faithy  taking  exception  only  to  one 
or  two  points.  On  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king,  and 
induced  him  to  sign  the  Covenant,  for  they 
were  resolute  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration,  King 
Charles,  who  hated  the  Covenant,  dismissed 
the  Assembly,  and  took  the  government  of  the 
Church  imder  his  own  control.  He  again  in- 
troduced Epi8CH>]pacy ,  and  now  began  a  terrible 
time  of  persecution  to  the  Covenanters.  The 
leader  in  this  raid  against  Presbyterianism 
was  Archbishop  Sharp.  [Sharp,  James.]  In 
1670  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  forbid- 
ding the  meetings  of  the  Covenanters  and  en- 
forcing compulsory  attendance  at  church,  and 
the  next  few  years  exhibit  fierce  persecution, 
and  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
parties. 

7.  Presbyterian  Church  established  by  Act  of 
Parliatnent.^The  fall  of  James  U.  in  1688 
brought  down  the  Episcopal  Church  also. 
Scotland  had  for  many  years  been  becoming 
more  Puritanical  in  its  tendencies,  and  was 
now  most  rigorous  in  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  sins  of 
frivolity  and  dissipation.  Episcopacy  was 
at  an  end  in  many  })arts  of  the  country, 
though  it  was  not  definitely  abolished  till 
1689,  when  the  Convention  of  the  Estates  met 
and  denounced  it,  and  in  1690  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary  confirmed 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
ordered  the  use  of  the  Catechism  and  Direc- 
tory for  PubUc  Worship.  The  patronage  of 
the  Church  was  conferred  on  the  Elders  and 
Town  Councils  in  the  boroughs,  and  on  the 
landowners  in  the  countrj'. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  1690, 
appointed  two  commissions  to  visit  the  clergy 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  enforce 
discipline.  In  the  north  the  arrangement  was 
a  failure,  for  the  commissioners  were  in- 
capable of  acting  with  the  moderation  which 
the  Assembly  wished,  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  li\'ings,  while 
the  people  refused  to  allow  the  Presbj-tery  to 
appoint  successors.  In  many  places  Episco- 
palians were  put  in  the  vacant  livings  by  the 
parishioners,  and  in  these  parishes  the  Pres- 
b3rteries  lost  all  control,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  left  destitute  of  members.  King  William 
became  dissatisfied  as  the  confusion  increased, 
delayed  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and 
finally  refused  to  admit  any  member  who 
would  not  take  the  **  Oath  of  Assurance  "  that 
he  was  King  de  facto  and  d^ijure.  Lord  Car- 
stares,  the  King's  confidential  adviser,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  countermand  the  order, 
and  his  consent  restored  in  a  great  measure 
the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had 
begim  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  Liberty 
was  granted  to  the  Episcopalians  to  remain  in 
possession  of  their  benefices,  though  they  were 
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not  allowed  to  become  members  of  aasemblieB, 
synods,  and  presbyteries ;  and  the  coiisequence 
was  that  they  g^nuluall^  diminished  in  nmn- 
ber,  though  they  consider  themselves  to  be 
the  old  Church  of  Scotland.  From  the  time 
that  King  William  released  the  Assembly  from 
the  Oath  of.  Assurance  in  1694,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  meet  year  by  year,  and  the  Estab- 
lished Churdi  has  been  Presbyterian. 

Although  the  Scottish  people  had  no  wish 
for  the  union  of  the  English  Church  with 
their  own,  they  were  generally  anxious  for 
the  union  of  the  Parliaments,  which  took 
place  in  1707.  The  Qeneral  Assembly  lost 
most  of  its  power  b]^  the  Act  of  Union, 
but  men  realised  that  it  was  for  the  Church's 
good  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
^ould  be  united.  Lord  Carstares  was  elected 
president  of  the  Assembly  which  met  after 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  uniformity,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess that  the  Tory  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne 
passed  an  Act  of  Toleration,  giving  freedom 
to  the  Episcopalians  to  continue  their  own 
form  of  worship.  In  the  same  year  they  re- 
vived the  old  system  of  patronage,  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  tD  that  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  are 
to  be  directly  ascribed  all  the  schisms  that 
have  since  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

8.  ModeiatUm.— From  this  time  till  1720 
much  work  was  done  in  setting  up  the  churches 
which  had  long  been  vacant,  and  settling 
the  borders  of  the  Church ;  but  in  that  year 
a  new  feeling  began  to  show  itself,  which 
developed  later  into  the  so-called  Moderat- 
ism.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  the 
**  Marrow  movement "  began,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  book  by  Edward  Fisher, 
entitled  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity^ 
in  which  certain  doctrines  relative  to 
justification  by  faith  were  put  forward.  The 
book  >Kras  condemned  in  1720  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  whereupon  the  **  Marrow  men" 
raised  a  protestation,  and  petitioned  against 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  contest 
began  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
aggravated  in  1732  by  an  Act  which  was  then 
passed  concerning  the  right  of  patronage. 
Many  causes  combined  to  increase  the  dis- 
content among  the  clergy,  and  they  were 
beginning  now  to  wish  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  old  groove,  and  to  escape  from 
the  strictness  of  discipline  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  To  this  movement  was 
owing  the  first  secession  which  took  place  in 
1733,  and  of  which  Ebenezer  Erskine  was 
the  leading  spirit.  [Erskine  ;  Secessionists  ; 
UNrrBD  Presbyterians.  ]  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  party  spirit  in  the  Church,  and  from 
this  time  the  two  parties  of  "  popular  **  and 
"moderate"  Presbyterians  continued  to  deve- 
lop. Many  of  the  followers  of  Moderatism  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  heresy  [Wis- 
hart],  but  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
were  the  means  of  promoting  their  cause,  which 


grew  and  flourished  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century.  With  the  development  in  theologicai 
ideas  there  was  development  in  other  directions, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  literature  of  Scotland,  principally  of  its 
clergy,  was  the  richest  of  the  age.    llie  fint 
secession  was  healed   to  a  great  extent  bv 
the  policy  of  William    Robertson   [q.T.J, 
who  by  his  influence  on  the  G«ienl  As- 
sembly succeeded  in  reducing  the  Church  to 
order    and    restoring  unity  to  the  Presby- 
teries, though  his  policy  had  the  e&ct  df 
driving  many  from  the  Established  Chmtfa. 
A    second    secession    took    place   in   1762, 
and    its     consequences    were    more   lasting, 
than  those  of   the   first,  numbers  of  people 
leaving  the  Church  and  forming  a  large  dis- 
senting body.    In  those  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  the  old  connection,  Evangelictlisni 
no  doubt  was  strengthened  by  the  schim, 
but  the  departure  of  such  numbers  from  the 
Church  awakened  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  all 
its  members.     No   events   worthy  of  notice 
happened  during   the   closing  years  <^  the 
eighteenth  century,   but    the    beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  saw   many    very   important 
changes,  not  so  much  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  in  the  maimer  in  which  she  carried 
<>n  her  work.     Hitherto  the  schools  had  been 
utterly  inefficient  for  the  number  and  reqoire- 
ments  of  the  population,  but  by  new  rules 
made  at   this  period,  they   were   sabjected 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Pre6b}-teri6s,  and 
better  homes  and  salaries  were  provided  for 
the  teachers.  Sunday-schools  were  established, 
and  livings  were   better  endowed.    At  the 
same  time  the  Church  began  to  take  part  in 
the   work   of  foreign  missions,   whidi  had 
hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  men  not 
connected  with  any  religious  body  in  parti- 
cular.  But  the  most  important  change  effected 
at  this  time  was  that  of  Church  extoosioii,  the 
idea  of  which  originated  with  Dr.  Chauoexs 
[q.v.],  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  who  was 
much  distressed  at  the  want  of  acccnnmoda- 
tion  for  the  people  in  his  own  church,  and 
set  to  work  to  influence  the  Scottish  people  to 
help  him  in  his  scheme  of  subdividing  parishes, 
so  as  to  bring  them  more  directly  undo*  the 
minister's  control,  and  of  connecting  poor  and 
rich  through  the  Churches  influence. 

9.  The  Great  Disruption.  —  The  good 
which  resulted  from  this  movement  was 
accompanied  by  one  evil  to  the  ChnrdL 
for  the  Dissenters  thought  it  was  a  blow 
aimed  at  them,  and  the  •*  Voluntary  Contro- 
versy "  was  raised  as  to  the  advisability 
of  diisestablishing  the  Church.  Seceders  and 
Dissenters  united  in  an  attack  upon  tha 
Established  Church,  and  the  struggle  becsaie 
more  political  than  religious,  for  the  Church 
claimed  that  her  new  chapels  should  be  en- 
dowed by  the  State,  and  tiie  Dissenters  con- 
tested and  eventually  overruled  that  daim. 
Another  controversy  was  raised  after  tke 
passing  of  the  Keform  Bill  in  1832,  cooceniiog 
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the  right  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  Church 
govemment,  and  the  Veto  Act  was  passed 
in  1834,  to  enable  the  laity  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  any  minister  appointed  by  the 
patron,  provided  that  the  veto  was  agreed 
to  by  the  majority  of  the  congregation.  The 
ministers  were  forced  into  accepting  the  decree 
against  their  will,  and  later  many  of  them 
had  to  give  way  to  another  change — namely, 
the  admission  of  the  ministers  of  unendowed 
chapels  into  the  General  Assembly.  An  open- 
ing once  made,  fresh  innovations  followed,  and 
in  1839  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Seceders  were  admitted.  Many  ministers 
appealed  against  vetos  brought  against  them, 
imd  trials  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbyteries  were  brought  before  the  Assembly. 
The  Court  of  Session  hastened  to  attempt  to 
repair  the  evils  by  impolitic  measures,  till  the 
confusion  reached  its  height,  and  the  Non- 
intrusion party  called  loudly  for  separation 
from  the  Scottish.  Church.  The  separation 
came  in  1843,  and  caused  much  surprise  to 
many  who  did  not  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  believed  that  only  a 
few  of  the  most  violent  Non-Intrusionists 
would  go  so  far  as  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed  about 

1842,  the  Moderates  were  unfortunate  in 
having  no  one  capable  of  taking  the  lead,  or 
deciding  on  what  course  it  woidd  be  well  to 
adopt,  while  on  the  other  side  were  Chalmers 
and  Dr.  Candlish,  who  was  in  reality  the  leader 
of  the  party.  In  November,  1842,  the  General 
Assembly  met,  and  after  ten  days'  discussion 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another, 
and  to  unite  themselves  into  a  separate  body. 
The  Free  Ohurch  was  formed  on  May  18th, 

1843,  when  of  the  1,200  ministers  who  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
451  seceded.  After  the  first  shock  which 
the  parent  Church  felt  from  the  Secession,  its 
work  went  on  with  no  less  earnestness  and 
saccess  than  before ;  and  it  proceeded  to  redress 
one  by  one  the  grievances  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  its  troubles.  The  work  of  the  Main- 
tainers  was  hard,  for  the  Seceders  put  in  their 
way  all  the  difficulties  they  could  devise,  and 
pnbUc  feeling  was  all  against  them.  But  the 
Church  overcame  the  opposition,  and  the  work 
of  Church  extension  prospered,  mainly  under 
the  g^dance  of  Professor  James  Robertson, 
who  set  on  foot  the  endowment-  scheme, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Church's  work 
in  the  chapels  already  built.  Mission  work 
also  made  great  advances  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  Secession,  and  in  this  also 
Dr.  Bobertson  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
were  the  moving  spirits.  The  grievance 
of  patronage  was  again  considered,  and  tho 
Scotch  Benefices  Act  was  brought  in;  but, 
though  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament,  as  givmg 
too  much  power  to  the  Church.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before 


the  Assembly,  and  finally  in  1868  a  Conmiittee 
of  Inquiry  was  instituted,  whose  report  to 
the  Asisembly  resulted  in  a  victory  to  the  8up« 
porters  of  Anti-Patronage.  The  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  has  1,283  parishes,  and 
1,479  ministers. 

SootLandy  Epi8cx)pal  Church  of. — ^As 
our  previous  article  will  have  partly  shown, 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
made,  at  leaat  nominally.  Episcopalian  upon 
the  accession  of  James  L  to  the  throne  of 
England,  Presbyterianism  regaining  the  as- 
cendancy on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Episcopacy  being  once  more  restored  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Thus  it  remained 
until  the  accession  of  William  III.  in  1688. 
Presbyterianism  was  then  finally  established, 
not  so  much  as  the  Church  of  the  majority,  as 
because  the  Episcopal  Bishops  refused  to  take 
the  oath — ^were,  in  other  words.  Nonjurors. 
No  doubt  the  same  course  would  have  been 
taken  in  England  if  the  Church  had  not 
yielded  to  circumstances,  and  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Rebellion  of  '45  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  Bishops  were,  almost  without  exception, 
Jacobites,  and  the  Government  treated  them 
most  rigorously  aspolitical  offenders  and  rebels. 
In  1 746  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  the  Epis- 
copalian form  of  worship,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  clergyman's  family,  and  that  only  twice 
a  year.  The  punishment  for  the  first  offence 
was  imprisonment  for  six  months;  for  the 
second,  transportation  for  life.  The  grand- 
father of  the  late  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  tha 
author  of  "  Tullochgorum,"  which  Bums  pro- 
nounced the  noblest  of  all  Scotch  songs,  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1753,  for  the 
crime  of  reading  ths  Liturgy  to  more  than  four 
persons  beyond  his  own  family.  Many  clergy  did 
duty  no  less  than  sixteen  times  on  a  Sunday  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  law.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
but  a  few  faithful  men  were  left,  who  worked 
hard  to  prevent  her  entire  extinction.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  these  penal  laws  were 
rescinded.  Meanwhilo  a  serious  difficulty  had 
been  created  among  the  Episcopalians,  which 
even  yet  has  hardly  died  out.  There  were 
some  who  preferred  the  Liturgy  to  the 
Presbj'terian  services,  but  had  no  taste  for 
civil  disabilities,  and  these  professed  Episco- 
palian views,  but  without  placing  themselves 
under  the  Scottish  bishops.  These  places  of 
worship  were  designated  '*  qualified  chapels." 
Hence  there  was  introduced  a  cause  of 
variance  at  once.  After  the  penal  laws 
were  abolished  it  was  hoped  that  reunion 
between  these  might  have  been  effected, 
and  in  1804  a  Convocation  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Clergy  met  at  Laurencekirk,  and 
subscribed  to  the  English  Articles  and  Lit- 
urgy as  a  basis.  But  a  cause  of  difference 
remained.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
had  adopted,  with  the  English  Nonjurors,  a 
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Liturgy  reeembling  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  retained  the  mixed 
chalice  in  the  Eucharist,  and  some  other 
matters  to  which  the  *'  English  Episcopalians  " 
were  opposed.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  to 
these  the  free  use  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
whilst  the  Conununion  between  them  should 
not  be  interrupted  thereby.  But  m&i^  of 
them  were  not  contented  with  this.  They 
called  on  the  Bishops  to  abandon  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  and  adopt  the  English,  and  on  their 
ref  ustu  the  reunion  was  rejected.  There  are 
still  a  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  of  these 
congregations  in  Scotland ;  nearly  all  of  them 
have  conformed  to  the  Episcopid  Church  in 
consequence  of  that  Church  having  left  the 
choice  of  Liturgies  to  the  congregations,  and 
in  the  majority  of  the  churches  the' English 
OfiQce  is  in  use.  A  memorable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  this  Church  is  that  of  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Sbabitry  [q.v.],  the 
first  American  Bishop,  in  1784.  [See  also 
United  Statbs.] 

The  leading  gentry  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  nevertheless  the  Church  is  a 
very  poor  one.  The  income  of  a  clergyman 
is  seldom  more  than  £100  a  year,  though  this 
is  the  minimum.    It  is  derived  mostly  from 

Sew  rents,  and,  in  consequence,  the  amount 
epends  largely  on  the  popularity  of  the 
clergyman.  The  new  life  shown  in  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  influenced  Scotland,  as  is  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  services,  and  the  build- 
ing of  various  theological  colleges.  Of  these 
the  principal  are :  Trinity  College,  founded 
in  1841,  to  which  are  attached  a  few  scholar- 
ships; St.  Ninian  Cathedral  and  College,  Perth, 
the  first  cathedral  established  in  Scotland 
since  the  Reformation,  consecrated  in,1851 ; 
Church  and  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Isle 
of  Cumbrac,  founded  in  1849.  At  present 
there  are  seven  Episcopal  Sees,  viz.:— Aber- 
deen, regarded  as  the  chief;  St.  Andrews; 
Ross  and  Moray;  Edinburgh ;  Brechin;  Argyll 
and  the  Isles ;  Glasgow  and  Galloway.  Pat- 
ronage is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  have  the  right  of  nominating 
their  own  pastor  after  they  have  heard  him 
preach  a  sermon.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
seven  dioceses  and  238  churches  or  stations. 

Scotty  Sir  Gborob  Gilbert,  R.A.  [b, 
1814,  d.  1878],  the  most  celebrated  church 
architect  of  our  time,  was  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford.  In  1844 
he  designed  the  Martyrs*  Memorial  at  Oxford^ 
and  in  the  following  year  was  entrusted  with 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas*  Church,  Ham- 
burg, the  great  height  of  the  steeple  of  which 
makes  it  so  striking  an  object  in  the  eyes 
of  all  visitors  to  the  city.  With  the  remark- 
able Church  restoration  movement  which  has 
characterised  the  last  half-century  Scott's 
name  will  always  be  associated,  for  among 


his  works  are  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Canterbury.  Exeter,  Ely,  Ijchfield, 
Hereford,  Ripon,  Gloucester,  ChestRr,  St 
David's,  St.  Asaph's,  Bangor,  Salisbmy,  St 
Alban's,  and  Westminster  Abbev.  He  baiH 
also  a  vast  number  of  new  churches,  and 
many  public  buildings.  He  was  elected  an 
R.A.  in  1860.  His  principal  books  on  archi- 
tecture are  A  Plea  for  the  Faithful  Rettoretvm 
of  our  Ancient  Churches,  Remarks  on  Seeulsr 
and  Dotnestie  Architecture,  Gleanings  frm 
Westminster  Abbey,  etc, 

Sootty  Thomas,  a  very  popular  Biblical 
Commentator  [b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1747;  i.si 
Aston  Sandfoni  in  Buckinghamshire,  1821]. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  bat  ex- 
pelled from  this  situation  for  misbehaviour, 
and  sent  by  his  ^her  to  work  at  the  lowest 
drudgery  of  farm  work.  After  nine  yon 
spent  in  this  manner,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  Church,  took  orden  in 
1773,  and  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of 
Weston  UnderwoM,  whence  after  a  few  jrears 
he  removed  to  the  curacy  of  Olney.  Re  had 
by  this  time  adopted  strong  Calvinistic  views, 
through  the  influence  of  John  Newton,  whom 
he  succeeded  at  Olney ;  and  he  published  in 
1779  a  small  book,  the  Force  of  Truth,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  his  opinitms.  He 
became  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hoqdtal,  in 
London,  1785,  and  about  1802  Rector  of  Artoo 
Sandford.  His  Fa$nily  Bible,  with  notes  and 
commentary,  is  still  popular  in  the  Evan- 
gelical school  of  divinity,  but  it  is  less  full  ol 
tiliought  than  that  of  Matthew  Henry. 

Scripture.  [Bible;  Lbssons;  REviggD 
Version  ;  Various  Rsadinos.] 

Scratmy. — ^An  examination  into  the  &ith 
and  disposition  of  catechumens  before  thdr 
baptism,  accompanied  by  exorcism  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  the  Ordo  Romanus,the 
Feria  Scrutinii,  the  most  important  day  of 
scrutiny,  was  the  Wednesday  of  the  fourth 
week  in  Lent;  besides  this  there  were  two 
other  days  appointed  in  Lent,  and  at  a  later 
date  the  nunioer  of  da}^  of  scrutiny  increased 
to  seven.  When  it  became  the  custom  to 
baptise  infants  at  the  Easter  or  Pentecost 
after  their  birth,  the  number  again  fell  to 
three,  and  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards 
the  ceremony  of  scrutiny  was  joined  to  that 
of  baptism,  when  the  time  of  baptism  was  no 
longer  limited  to  those  seasons. 

Soudamorev  William  Edwasd  [b  181S, 
d.  1881],  a  divine  of  the  modem  English 
Church.  He  was  bom  at  Wye,  in  Kent ;  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  took 
holy  orders  in  1838,  and  two  years  later  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Ditchinghairi,  ni 
Norfolk,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hii 
life.  !ffis  parish  had  been  greatly  neglected, 
but  he  quickly  got  it  into  thorough  order. 
ITie  Ditchingham  House  of  Merc)-,  with  itt 
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sisterliood  and  orphanage  and  hospital,  if  not 
originated  by  him,  at  kast  owed  much  of  their 
saccess  to  his  energy  and  care.  He  was 
Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy  till  his  death. 
But  it  is  for  his  writings  that  his  name  will  be 
cdiiefly  remembered.  In  1846  he  published 
Si^ps  to  the  Altar,  which  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  been  translated  into 
Hindustani  Another  devotional  work  of  his 
is  Words  to  Take  With  Us,  In  1841  his  re. 
pugnance  to  the  theology  of  Rome  caused  him 
to  publish  Letters  to  a  ISeeedsr  from  the  Church 
of  BngUmd.  In  1855  England  and  Rome  and 
The  Communion  of  the  Laity  both  attracted  con- 
axderable  notice.  But  Mr.  Scudamore's  prin- 
cipal literary  work  was  theiV<>/t^k»  Fucharistiea, 
printed  in  1872.  In  this  essay,  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  information  on  all  doctrines  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  he  aimed  at 
proving  that  the  practice  of  the  early  Church 
was  opposed  to  the  attendance  of  non-commu- 
nicating worshippers  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion ;  that  the  elevation  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Host  were  of  late  introduction,  and 
plainly  condemned  by  the  Anglican  Church; 
and  that  previous  private  confession  and  abso- 
lution were  not  to  be  required  as  necessary  of 
recipients  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  as  in  all 
his  religious  opinions,  he  dosely  followed  the 
goidance  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Anglican  divines  —  Hooker, 
Andrewes,  Bull,  Cosin,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Mr.  Scndamore  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
personal  religion,  and  singularly  humble- 
minded.  His  devotional  works  are  merely 
the  outward  expression  of  what  he  inwardly 
believed  and  felt  and  practised. 

Scvlptnre,  Cuuistian.  —  Many  causes 
combineid  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  mark  this  period  as  deficient 
in  ChriBtian  works  of  art  of  any  description. 
For  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
art  had  been  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  when 
Greece,  the  mistress  of  art,  came  under  the 
Homan  yoke,  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  a  genuine  revival.  But  sculpture  had 
another  disadvanta^,  namely,  the  association 
of  images  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews  with  the 
idolatry  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and 
the  early  Christians  regarded  images  with 
scarcely  less  abhorrence.  Roman  art  had 
degenerated  into  the  representation  of  the 
lowest  passions  of  human  nature,  and  the 
Christian  avoided  it  for  this  reason,  Ter- 
tuUian  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  art 
is  the  invention  of  the  deviL  The  earliest 
deviations  from  this  strict  avoidance  of  image 
worship  are  the  monumental  representations 
in  sculpture  of  Biblical  history ;  and  these  are 
of  the  crudest  and  most  elementary  description. 
Stataes  representing  objects  of  worship  were 
very  rare  until  about  the  tenth  century,  though 
it  seems  that  some  Christians  were  found  who 
defended  them,  and  even  protested  against  the 
destTOCtion  of  beautiful  Pagan  images.  Sepul- 


chral reliefs  g^radually  found  their  way  more 
and  more  into  use  to  adorn  monuments, 
shrines,  Church  furniture,  etc.,  and  crucifixes 
began  to  be  used,  not  as  objects  of  worship, 
but  simply  as  beautiful  works  of  art.  In  the 
West,  sculpture  formed  a  part  of  architecture, 
and  instead  of  setting  up  solitary  statues  in- 
side churches,  it  became  customary  to  adorn 
the  west  fronts  of  the  larger  churches  with 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  an^ols, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  with  representations 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  All  these 
fig^ures,  without  exception,  were  required  to 
be  clothed  in  long  draperies,  and  this  necessa- 
rily hampered  the  artists,  who  had  none  of 
them  as  yet  attained  to  the  highest  skill,  while 
it  sometimes  destroyed  the  distinctness  of 
a  scene  in  which  many  figures  were  grouped 
together.  The  first  Christian  sculptor  who 
can  be  named  as  having  reached  any  great 
degree  of  excellence  was  Nicole  Pisano,  an 
Italiau  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  executed 
a  series  of  bas-reliefs  at  Pisa  and  Siena,  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
Last  Judgment.  His  pupils  carried  on  the 
work,  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto,  the  door  of  its  baptistery  and  other 
works,  show  traces  of  his  influence.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  sculpture  progressed  under 
Donatello,  BruneUeschi,  and  especially  Ghi- 
berti ;  and  these  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gnreatcst  of  all  Christian  sculptors,  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  [1475-16641.  His  ehef 
d'cduvre  was  the  figure  of  Moses,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Pieteo  in  Vincoli,  at  Rome, 
and  his  works  enrich  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

SonltetnJI,  Abraham,  Divinity  Professor 
at  Heidelberg,  was  bom  at  Griinberg,  in  ISile- 
sia,  in  1566;  died  at  Emdcn  in  1624.  He 
studied  at  Gorlitz,  Wittenberg,  and  Heidel- 
berg, was  ordained  in  1589,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  a  little  village  in  the  Palatinate, 
afterwards  Court  Preacher  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  Friedrich  V.,  and  in  1598  Pastor 
of  St.  Francis'  Church  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1612  he  accompanied  the  Elector  to  England, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
learned  men.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg 
in  1618  he  was  made  Divinity  Professor. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  first  acted 
the  part  of  mediator,  but  finding  this  was 
hopeless,  became  a  vigorous  champion  for 
the  contra-remonstrants.  He*  was  accused 
in  1620  of  advising  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  of  raising 
great  disturbances  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
explication  of  the  Sacrament,  He  lost  his 
professorship  at  Heidelberg;  but  two  years 
after  became  preacher  at  Emden.  He  wrote 
£thicorum  libri  duo,  Sph(srieorum  libri  tree, 
and  Medulla  theologue  patrum, 

Seabnxyy  Samuel,  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  dhurch  of  Ainerica  [6.  at  Groton, 
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Connecticut,  1729;  d.  at  New  London, 
1796].  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1748,  studied  medicine  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  took  holy  orders,  being  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1754.  He 
was  first  appointed  missionary  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  forces  at  New  York;  and 
when  the  English  cause  became  hoi>eless,  and 
the  colonies  were  recognised  as  independ- 
ent States,  Seabury  was  unanimously  elected 
by  the  clergy  to  be  their  first  bishop,  on 
March  25th,  1783.  He  started  at  once  for 
England  for  consecration,  and  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  that  year;  but  difiiculties  stood  in 
the  way  which  were  not  lightly  to  be  got 
over.  The  See  of  Canterbury  was  vacant,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  refused  to  consecrate 
without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  was 
illegal  for  the  subject  of  a  foreign  State  to 
take  the  required  oath  of  allegiance.  Sea- 
bury  accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish 
bishops,  who  had  already  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  American  Church,  and  who 
had  not  the  same  fear  which  the  English 
showed  of  the  consequences  of  newly-born 
independence  at  such  a  time.  He  was  conse- 
crated at  Longacre,  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14th, 
1784,  in  the  chapel  of  Bishop  Skinner's  house, 
as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  by  three  bishops  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  After  the  consecration 
Seabury  signed  certain  articles,  which  were 
to  serve  to  maintain  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  sister  Churches,  the  chief  being 
a  decision  that  in  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion  the  American  Church  should 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1785,  and  held  his  first  ordination  August 
3rd.  The  first  Convention  was  held  in 
September,  when  Bishop  Seabury  was  not 
present;  alterations  were  proposed  in  the 
rrayer  Book,  and  the  question  of  consecration 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  Seabury's 
consecration  was  valid,  but  all  desired  to  per- 
petuate the  union  with  the  Mother  Church, 
and  they  decided  to  request  the  English 
bishops  to  consecrate  whatever  other  bishops 
they  might  choose.  The  English  bishops 
consented,  and  in  1787  America  had  four 
bishops,  who  united  to  consecrate  the  Bishop 
of  Maryland.  Bishop  Seabury  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  work  for  the  American 
Church,  and  has  left  a  marked  influence  on 
its  policy  and  present  condition.  His  con- 
stant labours  gave  little  time  for  literary  work, 
but  he  has  left  several  unpublished  works  and 
some  volumes  of  sermons. 

Seal  of  Confession.— Every  confessor 
in  the  Roman  Church  is  imder  the  strictest 
obligation  to  keep  secret  all  knowledge  gained 
by  auricular  confession.  The  priest  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  the  place  of  God  towards 
the  people  under  his  charge,  and  therefore  to 
reveal  what  he  has  heard  privately  is  sacri- 


lege, punishable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  imh 
heavy  penalties.  No  exception  is  made  u 
to  the  slightest  sins,  the  revelation  of  which 
might  do  no  harm,  or  to  crimes  which,  ii 
revealed  by  the  priest,  would  bring  the 
sinner  to  justice ;  nor  is  the  priest  allowed 
to  remind  the  penitent  of  any  knowledge 
he  may  possess  by  any  sign  or  change 
of  manner.  The  only  exception  is  when 
a  confession  has  been  made  sufficiaat  to 
clear  another  person  suspected  wron^y  d 
the  crime.  By  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  a 
priest  guilty  of  breaking  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion was  sentenced  to  deposition  and  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  another  sentence  was  that 
his  whole  life  should  be  passed  in  ignomixuoos 
pilgrimage. 

Seamen,  Missions  to.    [Societies.] 

Sebastian,  St. — St.  Sebastian  was  bom 
of  Christian  parents  at  Narbonne,  in  France, 
in  the  third  century,  and  educated  at  Mika. 
He  obtained  an  appointment  as  captain  of  the 
Praetorian  G-uard,  with  a  view  to  helping 
the  persecuted  Christians  at  Rome.  In  his 
capacity  as  soldier  he  gained  access  to  two 
brothers  who  were  undergoing  terrible  sof- 
fering  in  prison  on  account  of  their  religion. 
[Marcbllinus  and  Marcus.]  When  he  had 
succeeded  in  converting  their  governor  [m 
TiBURTius,  St.],  and  so  obtaining  tiieir 
release,  he  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  a  friend's 
house,  though  he  still  worked  hard  fur  his 
suffering  brethren.  His  retreat  was  discovered 
through  the  treachery  of  a  renegade  named 
Torquatus,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  were  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Fabian. 
Governor  of  Rome.  Feeling,  however,  that 
Sebastian  was  a  prisoner  of  some  importance, 
he  did  not  dare  sentence  him  without  first 
referring  the  case  to  the  Emperor.  Dio- 
cletian had  a  personal  interview  with  Sebas- 
tian, and,  finding  that  his  faith  could  not 
be  shaken,  ordered  that  he  should  be  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  A  Christian  woman 
named  Irenea,  on  coming  to  the  body,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  it  decent  burial,  found 
to  her  surprise  that  life  was  not  extinct 
With  great  difficulty  she  conveyed  him  to 
her  house,  where  he  quickly  recovered.  When 
he  was  weU  enough  he  presented  himself 
boldly  before  the  Emperor,  begging  him  to  be 
more  lenient  to  the  Christians.  Diocletian 
was  very  angry,  and  ordered  the  eoldiei* 
around  him  to  beat  Sebastian  to  death.  To 
prevent  a  second  recovery,  his  body  was 
thrown  down  a  sewer;  but  a  Ronum  lady, 
Lucina,  found  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  burifd 
in  the  Catacombs.  His  festival  is  on  Jan. 
20th. 

Secessionists,  Scottish. — ^The  first  f^ 
cession,  which  took  place  in  1733,  originated 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Sterling  by  Ebeneser  Erskine;  an 
account  of  this  movement  will  be  found  ia 
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his  biography.  [Erskine,  Ebbnezbr.]  In  1747 
a  new  Secession  took  place  on  the  question  of 
the  bnrgess-oath,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Act  of  Parliament  into  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Perth,  which  ran  as  follows :  "  Here  I 
protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heai*t  the  true 
religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 
and  authorised  oy  the  laws  thereof :  I  shall 
abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion 
called  Papistry."  Some  afSrmed  that  no  con- 
sistent Seceder  could'  take  this*  oath,  as  it 
implied  an  adherence  to  the  Established 
Church  with  all  its  corruptions ;  while  others 
looked  on  it  as  merely  making  a  profession 
of  Protestantism  in  opposition  to  Popery, 
and  in  no  way  involving  a  compromise  of 
Secession  principles.  Those  who  condemned 
the  oath  were  popularly  called  Anti-Burgher$  ; 
those  who  tolerated  it,  Burghers,  The  latter 
retained  the  name  of  ABsoeiate  Synod;  the 
former  adopting  the  name  General  Attoeiate 
Synod.  In  1762  came  yet  another  division, 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  Thomas  Gillespie, 
of  Gamock, .  for  refusing  to  instal  Andiew 
Hichardson  in  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing, 
his  appointment  being  very  unpopular  with 
the  parishioners.  In  1761  he,  with  two 
others,  formed  what  is  called  the  Kelief 
Chubch  or  Presbytery,  taking  the  name  of 
*' Belief  from  its  purpose  of  furnishing 
relief  to  churches  suifering  from  the  evils  of 
patronage. 

In  1820  the  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers 
coalesced  as  the  TJnited  Secession,  and  in 
1847  the  Secession  and  Belief  Churches 
amalgamated  as  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  [q.v.]. 

The  Original  Seceders  and  the  Gameronians 
have  joined  the  Free  Church. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Ctmterbury,  was  bom  of  Dissenting  parents 
at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Chesterfield  Grammar 
School,  at  the  Dissenting  academy  at  Attercliff  e, 
and  lastly  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Samuel  Chandler  and  Joseph 
Butler,  afterwards  the  feimous  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  was  intended  for  a  Dissenting 
minister,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  began 
to  study  medicine.  Some  of  his  friends — as 
Talbot,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham — were 
anxious  that  he  should  follow  the  example  of 
Butler  and  join  the  Established  Church. 
This  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  do ; 
he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  in  1723. 

He  advanced  rapidly  in  the  Church,  being 
made  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Talbot  [1723],  Rec- 
tor of  Houghton-le-Spring,  which  he  soon 
exchanged  for  Ryton,  Chaplain  to  the  King 
''1732],  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly 
1733],  Bishop  of  Bristol  [1735],  of  Oxford 
1737],  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  [1750],  and  finally 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1768.  He  was 
a  famous  preacher  and  a  conscientious,  liberal, 
and  pious  man.  He  died  Aug.  3rd,  1768,  and 
was  buried  in  Lambeth  churchyard.  His  Life 
was  written  and  his  works  were  edited  by  his 
chaplain,  Beilby  Porteus. 

Secreta,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
aecreta  oratio,  are  the  prayers  said  inaudibly 
by  the  priest  in  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  was  questioned 
at  the  Reformation  and  abolished  by  the  Pro- 
testants, but  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  arg^ument  in  favour  of  their 
being  retained  is  a  canon  drawn  up  by  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  as  there  is  some  doubt 
on  the  subject,  the  priests  are  told  they  may 
think  as  they  like  about  the  historical  ques- 
tion, but  must  obey  the  law. 

Sect  [Lat.  seeo^  "  to  cut  "J.— A  collective 
term,  originally  comprehendmg  all  such  as 
follow  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  some 
divine  and  philosopher;  i.e.,  amongst  the 
Jews  we  have  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and 
that  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  tells  of  many  sects, 
which  have  all  been  noticed  under  their 
different  heads.  The  term  is  often  used  now 
to  characterise  those  who  form  separate 
communions,  and  do  not  associate  practically 
with  others  in  religious  worship,  as  Romanists, 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  etc;  but  would  not 
be  rightly  applied  to  the  divisions 'of  High 
and  Low  Church,  because  they  are  only  par- 
ties in  the  Church,  with  ^preat  and  important 
differences  in  opinion  indeed,  but  having 
made  no  external  breach  in  the  Church,  nor 
separated  from  each  other's  communion. 
[See  Schism.] 

Secular  Clergy  [Lat.  sacuium,  *'  the 
world,"  **an  age  "].— Clergy  who  lived  com- 
paratively in  the  world,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  confined  in  a  monaster^',  and  bound  by 
vows  and  rules  of  life.  The  term  '*  secular," 
which  had  formerly  been  used  to  denote  all 
things  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  came  into 
use  as  applied  to  the  clergy  in  the  above  sense 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Honorius  II.  allowed  the  monks  of  Cluny 
to  receive  into  their  order  any  secular  priests 
who  wished  to  join  them. 

Secularism. — ^A  modem  form  of  atheism, 
the  fimdamental  principle  of  which  is  that 
men  should  concern  themselves  solely  with 
the  duties  and  affairs  of  the  present  life.  The 
National  Secular  Society  says  that  "  Secular- 
ism relates  to  the  present  existence  of  man, 
and  to  actions  the  issue  of  which  can  be  tested 
by  experience.  It  declares  that  the  pro- 
motion of  human  improvement  and  happiness 
is  the  highest  duty,  and  that  morality  is  to  be 
tested  by  utility;  that  in  order  to  promote 
effectually  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  every  individual  of  the  human  family 
ought  to  be  well  placed  and  well  instructed, 
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and  that  all  who  are  of  a  suitahle  age  ought 
to  be  usefully  employed  for  their  own  and  the 
general  good.*'  The  Secularists  deny  the 
existence  of  a  personal  Gk>d,  or  at  most  leave 
it  as  an  open  question  on  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof ;  and  they  say  that  the  only- 
God  whose  existence  is  evident  is  "  Nature. 
They  object  to  Christianity  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
objections  brought  against  it  are  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  take  for  granted  beliefs  which  have 
no  existence :  a  caricature  of  some  Christian 
doctrine  being  set  up,  there  is  small  difficulty 
in  proving  its  ugliness.  They  deny  any  spiri- 
tual needs  in  humanity,  and  urge  that  the 
desire  for  the  good  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to 
move  men  to  self-sacrifice.  Secularism  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  chief  prindplee  of 
Bationalism  and  Positivism.  We  have  not 
met  with  any  summary  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing, whidh  is  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Dr.  Thomson : — 

*'  Secularism,  whether  system  or  not,  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  belief  in  God  and  in  a 
future  state,  and  at  such  a  modification  of  all 
political  and  social  arrangements  as  may 
De  required  for  the  production  of  an  era  of 
general  enjoyment,  called,  X  perceive,  by  one 
writer  *  universal  beatitude.'  It  adopts  in 
some  measure  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
promises,  after  many  ages,  if  the  sun  shall 
keep  hot  so  long,  such  natural  development 
of  wisdom  and  self-restraint,  that  the  child- 
ren bom  shall  just  balance  in  number  the 
adults  that  depart;  these  being  exactly  the 
number  that  can  be  pleasanUy  nurtured, 
without  undue  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  the  mills  of  evolution  grind 
slowly,  if  they  grind  small ;  and  the  Hedonists 
or  secularists  of  this  moment  have  no  notion 
of  waiting  in  the  interests  of  generations  so 
far  off.  This  is  a  foim  of  entail,  they  think, 
in  which  the  tenant  for  life  is  denied  the 
usufruct,  for  the  sake  of  heirs  that  may  not 
be  bom  for  a  million  or  two  of  years ; — ^not 
bom  at  all,  indeed,  if  the  sun  should  happen 
to  get  cool.  So  the  march  must  be  a  good 
deal  hastened,  and  as  a  beginning  the  human 
race  is  to  be  asked  to  desist  from  all  belief  in 
Qod ;  indeed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  belief  in 
Christianity  has  already  been  refuted  and 
made  impossible.  This  accomplished,  the 
way  is  paved  for  social  changes,  which  shall 
comer  on  all  classes,  especially  the  labouring 
class,  immense  benefits,  not  even  stopping 
short  of  that  *  universal  beatitude,'  at  which 
all  good  and  modest  reformers  do  not  hesitate 
to  "-  " 


Saonnda.    [Rufina  and  Sbcttnda.] 

Saonxidiaiui. — A  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
second  century,  agreeing  in  some  points  with 
the  Valbntinians  [q.v.J,  but  not  m  all.  The 
founder,  Secundus,  was  a  pupil  of  Valentinus, 
but  he  appears  to  have  struck  out  an  original 
line  of  thought  in  going  to  the  philosophy  of 


the  East  for  instruction.  He  maintained  that 
everything  was  attributable  to  one  of  two 
main  causes — Light  and  Darkness,  or  to  a 
Prince  of  good  or  of  eviL 

Sadas  Vacans. — A  term  used  in  ecclen- 
astical  law  to  denote  the  vacancy  of  the  office 
of  any  high  dignitary  of  the  Church,  though 
it  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  that  of  the 
Pope  or  of  a  bishop.  The  interval  is  ihai 
between  the  death,  resignation,  or  tranalatioa 
of  the  occupant,  and  the  legal  instahnent  of 
his  successor.    It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 

Srovide  a  substitute  called  the  imUrverUor^ 
uring  the  interval,  or  to  entrust  the  dntia 
of  the  office  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  1^ 
is  still  done  in  the  case  of  a  9edg$  iijiirfif*, 
when  the  vacancy  is  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  or  iUnees  of  the  occupant. 

Sedilia  [Latin  «A^ta,  "  seats '*].— Seats 
within  the  chancel  (generally  on  the  soath 
side)  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  lliere  are 
usually  three  of  these  combined  in  one  stnic- 
ture,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  only 
one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four  or  five. 
They  are  often  richly  carved. 

SedvlitUly  Caius  Cklws,  author  of  the 
Carmen  PaMchaUy  an  heroic  poem  on  the  life  of 
our  Lord  and  events  of  Scripture  history. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  author,  except  that 
he  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  during  the  reigns 
of  Theodosius  U.  and  Valentinian  IIL 

Sea  [Lat.  ««fef,  "seat,  throne "J.—A 
word  used  for  the  throne  of  a  bishop  m  bis 
cathedral,  in  distinction  from  his  ^i««v, 
which  means  the  area  over  which  he  exerdtes 
spiritual  power. 

Seekers. — A  Puritan  denomination  which 
arose  in  1645.  They  derived  the  name  from 
their  maintaining  that  the  true  Church 
ministry,  Scripture,  and  ordinances  were  lost, 
and  that  they  were  seeking  for  them.  They 
taught  that  the  Scriptures  were  uncertain; 
that  present  miracles  were  necessary  to  faith ; 
that  our  ministry  was  without  authority; 
and  that  our  worship  and  ordinances  are 
unnecessary  or  vain. 

Selden*  Johx,  lawyer  and  antiquariim  {h, 
at  Salvington,  Sussex,  1584;  rf.  at  White- 
friars,  1654].  He  studied  at  Chichester,  gra- 
duated at  Oxford,  and  entered  Clifford's  Inn, 
and  afterwards  the  Inner  Temple,  for  the 
study  of  law.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
career  he  published  EnglantTM  EpinomU^  J»i 
Anglorum  Faeiet  Altera^  the  AnalecUm  A(»$l»' 
BHtcmnieoHy  and  Zk  D%i$  SyrU,  an  important 
work,  which  was  published  in  1617,  «wi 
established  his  fi^me  on  the  Continent  as  well 
as  in  England.  The  History  of  Tithes  fieiS] 
so  roused  the  anger  of  the  King  that  oelda 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it,  and  to  acknowledge 
his  errors  before  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. Selden  seldom  appeared  at  the  Bar, 
but  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  oo 
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political  matters,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1621 
'  for  advising  the  Commons  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  encioachments  of  the  King.  He 
represented  Lancaster  in  several  Parliainents, 
and  was  zealous  in  the  popular  cause.  He 
supported  the  Petition  of  Right,  but  appeased 
the  King^s  anger  by  the  Mare  Clausuniy  pub- 
lished in  1636.  In  1643  he  sat  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  and  'iras  made 
Keeper  of  the  Tower  Records.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Ben  Jonson.  Selden  was  a 
man  of  gjeat  learning  in  legal  matters,  and 
daring  ms  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  chief 
works :  Be  Sfseeessione  in  F6ni\fieatum  Hebrtt' 
arwn  and  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta 
Diaeiplinam  Hehraorum.  Probably  his  most 
popular  work  is  Tabfe-Talk,  published  about 
1690. 

Selwyilf  Gborob  Augustus,  the  first 
Anglican  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  was  bom 
in  1809,  and  was  appointed  to  his  bishopric 
in  1841.  By  his  wonderful  energy,  zeal, 
and  ability,  he  won  himself  a  splendid  name 
in  the  history  of  missionary  enterprise. 
He  landed  in  May,  1842,  and  spent  the 
first  five  months  exploring  the  Northern  and 
part  of  the  Middle  Island.  The  Southern 
Island  was  first  visited  in  1844.  The  diocese 
at  first  contained  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  these  Bishop  Selwyn  visited  first  in  1847. 
It  was  at  last  lound  necessary  to  divide  the 
diocese  [New  Zealand],  and  in  1854  the 
Bishop  revisited  England  to  confer  with  the 
heads  of  the  Church.  His  sermons  at  this 
time  were  very  forcible,  and  four  which  he 
preached  during  Advent  at  Cambridge  de- 
termined Mackenzie,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Central  Africa,  and  Patteson,  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  missionary  life.  Selwyn 
returned  to  New  Zealand  in  1856,  and 
worked  there  unceasingly  till  1868,  when  he 
was  prevailed  upon,  but  much  against  his  will, 
to  return  and  take  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield. 
He  died  there  April  11th,  1878. 

Sexni- Axians* — Those  who,  whilst  cate- 
g^cally  denying  the  Arian  doctrines,  held 
them  secretly  in  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  word  "consub- 
stantial,"  but  said  that  the  Son  was  of  like 
substance  with  the  Father,  thereby  in  reality 
denying  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  for  there 
can  be  out  One  Ck>d.  The  Councils  of  Rimini 
and  Selencia  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  ot  Semi-Arians.  In  modem  times  the 
term  is  used  to  denote  those  who  believe 
that  the  Son  was  not  from  the  beginning, 
but  was  begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Such  doctrines  were  held  by  some  of  the 
Rationalist  divines  of  the  last  century,  such 
as  Drs.  S.  Clarke  and  Hoadley. 

SaminariMl. — Schools  or  colleges  ap- 
pointed for  the  education  of  young  persons 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 


the  first  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St  Augustine.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
many  of  the  universities  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that  **the 
metropolitan  of  every  province  and  the  bishop 
of  every  diocese,  should  establish  at  some 
suitable  place  (if  there  were  no  institution  of 
the  kind  abeady)  a  college  or  seminary,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  boys  exceecUng 
twelve  years  shall  be  brought  up  and  in- 
structed in  common,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
ecclesiastical  estate.'  *  For  the  maintenance  of 
these  seminaries  certain  benefices  were  al- 
lotted, or  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  maintain 
them.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpicius,  founded  at  Paris  by 
M.  Olier  about  1650.  Almost  all  the  semi- 
naries were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  but 
many  have  since  been  restored.  There  are 
also  Evangelical  seminaries  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  where  youths  are  trained  till 
they  are  ready  for  the  University  at  Tub- 
ingen. In  1817,  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  founded  a  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  in 
honour  of  Luther. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Roman 
Catholics  formed  the  project  of  founding 
English  seminaries  abroad,  that  from  thence 
they  might  be  furnished  with  missionaries  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  their  communion.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  College  of  Douay  was  founded 
in  1569,  that  of  Rome  in  1679,  Yalladolid 
in  1589,  Seville  in  1693,  and  St  Omer  in 
Artois  in  1596.  In  the  next  century  more- 
seminaries  were  established  at  Madrid,  Lou- 
vain,  Li^ge,  and  Ghent. 

By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was 
made  a  prsBmunire  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  Popish  seminary,  and  by 
one  of  James  I.  no  persons  are  to  be  sent  for 
instruction  to  Popish  seminaries  under  divers 
pains  and  penalties.  At  present  there  are 
seminaries  in  England,  at  Westminster,  Birm- 
ingham, and  Liverpool ;  one  in  Scotland,  at 
Glasgow;  and  eight  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
that  at  Maynooth. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  there  are  nine  theological 
seminaries. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  the  founder  of 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  was  bom  at 
Saalfeld,  in  1725.  He  was,  in  1743,  sent  to 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  made  the 
ac-quaintance  of  Baumgarten,  who  exercised  a 
p^reat  infiuence  over  him.  He  took  his  degree 
m  1750,  and  in  1751  became  Historiod  Pro- 
fessor at  Altdorf ,  and  Theological  Professor 
at  Halle.  On  Baumgarten's  death  in  1757 
Semler  succeeded  him. 

The  new  departure  taken  by  Semler  was 
this : — The  Lutheran  teaching  had  not  as- 
sailed the  Bible  as  the  means  of  God's  reve- 
lation to  man,  but  had  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Church.    It  became  necessary  to  find  a 
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new  basis  of  belief;  and  RationaliBm  prof- 
fered human  reason  as  being  in  harmony  with 
the  sacred  oracles.  From  this  lower  ground, 
another  stejp  was  easy,  and  it  was  taken  by 
Semler,  under  whose  system  the  last  trace  of 
dogmatic  Christianity  fell  to  the  ground. 
Christ,  he  said,  did  not  come  to  make  an  au- 
thoritative revelation,  but  to  teach  virtue. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  His  best 
manifesto;  the  deep  discourses  found  in  St. 
John  were  later  accretions  of  theology,  not 
authentic  utterances  of  Christ. 

As  he  put  forward  his  views,  the  invectives 
hurled  against  him  by  the  orthodox  grew  fiercer, 
and  he  was  called  a  **  homo  impius  et  JudsBis 
pejor;"  and  Pident,  formerly  Professor  in 
Cassel,  laid  a  complaint  against  him  at  the 
Regensburg  Corpus  EvangeUcorum.  In  1779, 
when  he  published  his  Beanttoortung  der  Frag- 
mente  einea  Ungenannten  and  the  Anticort  auf 
das  Bahrdtiehe  GlaubensbekenntnitSj  his  friends 
accused  him  of  duplicity,  as  they  said  this 
seal  for  ecclesiastical  knowledge  was  incom- 
patible with  his  former  criticisms.  He  died  in 
1791. 

Semler's  criticism  is  directed  towards'  a 
twofold  object — the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Biblical  canon  and  the  treatment  of  Church 
history.  The  opinion  which  Semler  found 
as  the  ruling  one  was  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible  formed  an  identical  and  inspired  whole, 
a  **totum  homogeneum,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
This  opinion  waa  shaken  by  his  own  studies, 
as  also  by  the  former  works  of  R.  Simon,  of 
Clericus,  and  of  Wetstein,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  books  had  been  placed  in  their 
present  order  by  chance,  and  not  according 
to  any  set  rule.  This  view  is  treated  of  in 
Abhandlung  vom  freien  Oebrauch  des  Kanom. 
Semler  did  not  effect  so  much  in  this  branch 
of  Church  history,  except  that  by  searching 
out  the  details  and  making  many  doubtful 
points  clear,  he  founded  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  especially  treating  of  the 
early  centuries.  On  this  subject  he  wrote 
Sclecta  Capita  Historic  JEcclesiastica  and  Com- 
mentarii  Mistorii  de  Antiquo  Christianorum 
Statu.  An  account  of  his  views  may  be  found 
in  his  edition  of  Wetstein's  ProUgomena  and  in 
his  Lebentbetckreibung  von  ihm  selbat  verfasst. 
He  wrote  171  works,  only  two  of  which  have 
passed  through  a  second  edition. 

Senecai  Lucius  Annjeus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Cordova  a 
few  years  before  Christ.  His  father,  Marcus 
Seneca,  was  a  rhetorician,  rich,  and  high  in 
Court  favour,  and  from  him  his  son  inherited 
a  great  aptitude  for  rhetorical  studies.  But 
he  became  a  Stoic,  preferring  philosophy  to 
the  study  of  words  and  the  assemblies  of  men. 
He  proposed  to  himself  the  acquisition  of 
inward  contentment  and  self-satisfaction.  He 
rose  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  he  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  a  sister  of  Caligula,  and  was  exiled  to 


Corsica  for  eight  years.  He  was  at  lengtli 
recalled  to  Rome,  and  appointed  tutor  to 
Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippina,  Claudius's  wife. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
Anger y  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him.  "It 
exhibits,*'  says  Mr.  Maurice,  ''an  ideal  of 
character  which  he  set  before  himself  habita- 
aUy,  and  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  a 
great  measure  he  realised.  The  miseriea  and 
oppressions  of  the  earth  did  not  disturb  his 
peace.  The  crimes  of  the  palace  never  led 
him  to  dream,  as  an  old  Athenian  might  have 
dreamt,  of  Harmodius ;  or  to  pray,  as  an  old 
Roman  might  have  prayed,  for  a  Pirine 
avenger ;  or  to  mix,  like  his  kinsman  Lacan, 
reverence  for  Pompey  and  Cato  with  adula- 
tion of  Nero.  He  was  not  inspired,  ai 
Juvenal  was  at  a  somewhat  later  tinu:,  br 
mere  indignation,  to  pour  out  verses.  He  did 
not  brood,  like  Tacitus,  over  the  ineritable 
fall  of  his  country's  glory  when  its  virt»e 
had  departed,  nor  anticipate  the  possible 
greatness  of  the  imtamed  tribes  in  the 
forests  of  Grermany  because  traces  of  old 
Roman  virtue  were  to  be  seen  in  them.  .  .  . 
He  disposed  rapidly  and  decisively  of  the 
objection  that  moral  evil  ought  to  excite  the 
displeasure  of  a  philosopher,  by  urging  that 
the  philosopher  in  Rome  who  began  to  act 
upon  that  maxim  must  be  displea^  all  day 
long.  Whatever  subject  Seneca  handled  is 
treated  in  this  spirit," 

When  Nero  became  Emperor,  his  military 
tutor,  Burrhus,  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  opening  of  his  reign.  Seneca  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  treatise  on  Ci^meney,  recom- 
mending to  him  gentleness  and  forgivenegs 
of  injuries,  and  congratulating  him  upon 
exhibiting  so  many  noble  qualities.  Bunhus 
died,  and  then  the  worth  of  Seneca's  fair 
prognostications  was  seen.  The  young  Em- 
peror plunged  into  such  vices  and  crimes  as 
have  made  his  name  a  byword  of  tenor  and 
disgust  to  all  generations.  How  far  ^neca 
is  responsible  for  his  bringing  up  may  be 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  question.  There  are 
some  writers,  like  Dion  Cossius,  who  bold 
that  the  treatise  on  Clemeney  was  mischievooa 
in  its  results,  and  that  Seneca's  influence  is 
distinctly  to  be  traced  in  what  followai- 
Others  assert,  and  not  without  probability, 
that  Nero's  murder  of  his  mother  was  sug- 
gested by  Seneca.  Whether  or  not  this  be  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  apolc^ 
for  the  matricide.  It  had  become  part  of  his 
philosophy  to  endure  not  only  personal  in- 
juries, but  the  sight  of  moral  evil,  without 
anger.  It  was  part  of  his  calm  philosophy  to 
look  calmly  upon  oppression  and  wrong.  Hi* 
was  not  inconsistent  in  this.  He  had  accu- 
mulated immense  wealth — no  less  than  two 
million  and  a  half  pounds  of  our  money. 
Nero  coveted  it,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
Seneca  poisoned,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
Then  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  and  on 
this  charge  was  commanded  to  kill  himKtt 
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With  the  same  calmneaB  which  marked  his 
contemplation  of  sin  in  others  he  met  his  own 
death ;  opened  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
bled  to  death,  a.d.  65.  Grallio  of  Acts  xviii. 
was  his  brother.  In  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament  is  a  correspondence  comprising 
thirteen  letters  between  Paul  and  Seneca,  but 
they  are  certainly  spurious. 

Sentences. — The  texts  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, one  or  more  of  which  are  read  at  the 
beginning  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
Thoy  were  placed  there  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  who  followed  the 
example  of  some  of  the  old  Latin  breviaries. 
Most  of  them  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  confes- 
sion of  sins,  thus  forming  a  fit  introduction 
to  the  service  which  follows  immediately 
after.  They  are  partly  taken  from  the 
I'salms,  partly  from  the  Prophetical  Books, 
while  throe  are  extracts  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

SopAratiflts. — ^This  term  has  been  used 
in  many  ways,  and  in  many  countries  at 
drfiferent  periods  of  ecclesiastiad  history.  It 
may  be  takeu  to  mean  all  those  who  dissent, 
or  separate  themselves,  from  the  national 
Chunm  of  their  country.  In  Mary's  reign 
it  was  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  attend 
Mass,  and  in  Elizabeth's  to  all  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  Reformed  doctrines.  In  Grer- 
muny  we  find  the  term  in  frequent  use, 
especially  during  the  last  century,  when  a 
sect  sprang  into  existence  at  Wiirtemberg, 
holding  for  the  most  part  the  same  views  as 
the  PiBTisTB  [q.v.].  They  were  much  per- 
eecnted,  and  at  last,  in  1803,  emigrated  to 
America,  where  they  became  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Harmonj^  Society.  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  tried  to  effect  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
ChoTches,  and  those  who  refused  to  join  were 
sometimes  called  Separatists  [see  also  Eorn- 
thal].  In  Ireland  at  the  present  day  there 
are  three  sects  known  as  Separatists.  The 
founder  of  the  first,  John  Walker,  belonged 
to  the  Sakdejianians  [q.v.],  and  his  followers 
practically  hold  the  same  doctrines;  but 
he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
acknowledge  communion  with  no  other  sect 
whatever,  and  hence  the  name  Separatist.  As  a 
distinguishing  name  they  are  sometimes  called 
Walkerites.  Another  sect,  also  agreeing  in 
aU  essential  points  with  tiie  Sandemanians, 
was  started  by  a  Mr.  Kelly,  formerly  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Established  Church  of  Irehuoid, 
and  lastly,  the  division  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  which  adhere  to  Mr.  Darby  [see 
Plymouth  BaKTHaENl  and  which  are  rather 
numerous  in  Ireland,  are  often  also  there 
termed  Separatists,  the  word  more  often  used 
in  En^lana  being  Exdusives. 

Septnagesima.    [Quinquaobsima.] 

8ep>tnagint. — ^The  Qreek  verraon  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  used  by  the  HeUenist  Jews 


and  by  the  early  Christians.  The  story  of 
the  Septuagint,  as  given  by  Aristeas,  is  as* 
follows :  —  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  wished  to  add 
a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  his 
Ubrary  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to  the  high 
priest,  Eleazar,  to  ask  for  a  copy,  and  lor 
competent  persons  to  translate  it  into  Greek. 
Seventy-two  men,  six  from  each  tribe,  were 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  after  seventy-two  days 
spent  in  translation,  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  completed,  the  translators 
having  assisted  each  other.  Later  accounts 
introduce  miraculous  elements  into  the  story, 
and  Justin  Martyr  tells  that  each  man  was 
shut  up  alone  in  a  cell  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  unaided,  and  that  when  the  results 
.were  compared  they  were  found  to  ag^r^  in 
every  point.  This  was  one  of  the  stories 
current  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  but 
it  ispf  course  mere  fable.    [Bible.] 

BepxQolire.  The  Holt,  at  Jerusalem, 
the  alleged  place  of  our  Lord's  burial. 
According  to  the  traditional  account,  the 
Homans,  who  possessed  Palestine,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  declared  them- 
selves professed  enemies  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  place,  and  in  order  to  eclipse, 
and  if  possible  extinguish  it,  they  filled  the 
sepulchre  with  earth,  and  built  an  idolatrous 
temple  on  the  spot:  they  erected  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  of  Venus  where  He  was 
crucified.  All  this  was  done  by  the  order  of 
Hadrian  in  137,  when,  leaving  the  old  city 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  he  built  a  new  one 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  .£lia,  and 
Mount  Calvary  thus  profaned  was  enclosed  in 
the  waUs  of  the  new  city.  The  same  tradition 
goes  on  to  state  that  Constantino  the  Great, 
having  defeated  Lidnius,  and  established 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  provided  for 
the  security  of  its  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  places 
consecrated  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  resolved  to  rescue  from 
the  profanation  to  which  they  had  long 
been  exposed.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
his  first  care,  and  he  directed  that  a  mag- 
nificent church  should  be  built  there  in  honour 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor's  mother  undertook  to  exe- 
cute this  commission,  and  in  335  the  stately 
edifice  was  consecrated  by  a  number  of  bishops, 
who  came  thither  from  the  Council  of  Tyre. 
[Helena,  St.  ;  Cross.]  From  that  time  the 
veneration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  daily  in- 
creased, and  thediurch  maintained  its  grandeur 
till  the  begiiming  of  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  Persians,  coming  into  Palestine, 
demolished  part  of  the  building,  carried  off 
the  cross,  and  made  Zachary.  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  their  prisoner.  His  successor, 
Modestus,  is  said  to  haVe  recovered  the  crora 
and  to  have  restored  the  church  in  636,  with 
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the  help  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  But  in 
the  seventh  centory  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  was  restored  to  the  Christians 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne, but  on  hiB  death  relapsed  to  the 
Infidels.  They  kept  it  till  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
became  King  of  Jerusalem  in  1099 ;  but  in 
1187  it  reverted  to  the  Infidels  under  Saladin, 
Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Such  is  the  tradition  current  concerning 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  holy  places,  "  in  comparison 
of  which,**  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  **  all  the 
rest  sink  into  insignificance  if  it  is  genuine, 
the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  genuine, 
stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world."  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  as  its  genuineness 
has  been  altogether  cahed  in  question,  it  has 
been  also  strenuoualy  maintained.  The  caae 
against  the  genuineness  is  most  fully  stated 
by  Robinson  in  his  Biblical  RtMoreh^;  every- 
thing which  can  be  said  in  favour  will  be 
fuund  in  The  Holy  City  of  Mr.  Williams. 
The  opponents  urge  that  Hadrian's  wish  was 
to  insult  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  story  of  his  setting  up  l^e 
statues  is  improbable,  and  further,  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  sacred  sites  in  Justin  or 
Origen,  though  they  lived  on  the  spot.  Another 
point  urged  against  the  genuineness  is  that 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  within  the  walls, 
whereas  Christ  suffered  '* without  the  gate;" 
but,  as  Dean  Stanley  points  out,  there  are 
other  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood which  would  not  have  been  suffered 
within  the  city,  and,  therefore,  the  boundary- 
wall  has  clearly  been  altered.  And  he  adas, 
*'  Granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  must 
always  hang  over  the  highest  claims  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time 
of  Constantino,  been  revered  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  and  has 
itself  in  time  become  for  that  reason  the  centre 
of  a  second  cycle  of  events  of  incomparably 
less  mngnitude  indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest 
in  the  highest  degree  romantic." 

In  this  remarkable  church  may  be  seen  all 
the  divers  rites  and  formsof  the  older  Churches 
of  the  world :  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  holds  possession  of 
Constantino's  basilica  and  of  the  rock  of 
Calvary ;  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and 
Syrian  Churches,  each  confined  to  one  paltry 
chapel ;  the  Latin  Church,  which  has  contrived 
to  assert  its  position  among  its  rivals  by 
establishing  an  altar  for  **  the  exaltation  of 
the  Cross"  [Cros8],  and  has  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Tomb  itself  for  its  altar. 
Between  them  aU  is  a  standing  conflict,  the 
two  great  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West 
being  brought  side  by  side  within  the  same 
narrow  territory.    It  was  a  quarrel  between 


these  which  was  the  immediate  cause  ctf  the 
Crimean  War  of  1853-4 ;  the  Russian  Govem- 
ment  demanding  from  Turkey  to  be  entrosted 
with  the  care  of  the  Holy  Places.  Tlien)  is  a 
splendid  description  of  the  Easter  ceremooiil 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Stanley's  Siim  mi 
Faletiine,  pp.  464-469. 

Sequence. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
rhj-thm  which/o//oir«f  [Lat.  9eqwr,  **  I  fGDow**! 
the  Epistle,  and  preceded  the  GospeL  Infonner 
times  the  Epistle  was  read  at  the  altar  as  at 
present,  but  the  Gospel  was  read  from  the 
rood-loft,  and  therefore  something  was  neces- 
sary to  be  sung  during  the  transit  of  the 
deacon.  At  first  the  last  note  of  the  AUdui^ 
sung  after  the  Epistle  was  prolonged,  but  this 
was  found  too  tedious,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  special  antiphons  were  introduced. 
The  first  writer  of  sequences  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  Notker,  a  monk  ii 
St.  Gall,  who  is  said  to  have  seen  some  at  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Jumi^ges,  near  Roaen. 
In  some  of  the  mediaeval  Missals  tiiere  tie 
sequences  for  each  Sunday  and  festival,  but  in 
the  Roman  Missals  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  but  four— for  Easter,  Whitian- 
tide.  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  masses  of  the 
dead.  A  fifth  for  the  two  feasts  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  [the  Stabai  Mater]  has  been  added 
since.  Sequences  were  discontinued  in  Bog- 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
disuse  of  rood-lofts  rendered  them  mmeoes- 
sary.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  hynm,  but  this  is  ebvioiisly 
wrong,  as  a  sequence  is  rhythmical  without 
regular  metre,  and  has  no  rhymes. 

Seqnestratioii.— The  separation  of  any- 
thing m  course  of  dispute  from  the  possession 
of  both  the  contending  parties,  in  otder  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  profits  of  a  living  fcff' 
the  benefit  of  the  next  incumbent.  If  the 
value  of  a  benefice  is  inadeqiuite  f<ff  the 
support  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  sometimes  left 
under  sequestration  for  some  years,  in  chaige 
of  the  curate  and  churchwardens.  Seques- 
tration is  sometimes  employed  to  satisfy  the 
debts  of  an  incumbent  if  he  has  no  private 
income,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pay  Uiem  out  of 
the  profits  of  his  benefice,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  being  entrusted  with  directing  the 
confiscation.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  estates  of  delinquents  were  often  seixed 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  by  seques- 
tration. 

Seraphic  Hymn.  [TEBSAycrus.] 
Sermon  [Lat.  sermo^  *<disco>orse," 
"  talk,"  which  is  from  aero,  "  to  sow,"  ••  din 
seminate  **]  means,  theologically,  a  discourse 
delivered  in  public  for  instruction  and  im- 
provement. Other  names  in  the  anoent 
Church  were  "  homily  "  (whidi  is  from  a  roc* 
signifying  **a  multitude'*)  and  traetatm  ("s 
treatise").  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  ef 
preaching  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
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African  Churches  no  presbyter  was  suffered  to 
preach  before  his  bishop  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  the  Eastern  Churdi  this  was 
not  so,  though  after  a  pretbjrter  had  finished, 
the  bishop  used  to  pi«ach.  It  would  seem 
that  the  deacons  for  many  years  were  not 
allowed  to  preach.  When  this  rule  was  re- 
laxed, the  right  to  preach  was  also  conceded  to 
laymen,  but  under  careful  restrictions.  They 
acted  as  catechists  (as  in  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria),  but  not  in  the  churches. 
Even  monks,  who  were  often  laymen,  were  not 
allowed  to  preach  in  church  as  a  rule.  But 
in  some  cases  a  special  lecture  was  given,  as 
in  the  case  of  Origen,  who  was  licensed  by 
the  bishop  to  preach  and  expound  the  Script- 
tues  before  he  took  orders.  It  was  usual 
when  more  than  one  bishop  was  present  in  a 
church  for  all  in  turn  to  take  up  the  word  of 
exhortation.  Frequency  of  sermons  depended 
on  the  place  and  tbe  season.  Thus  Chrysos- 
tom's  Lfcnten  Sermons  were  delivered  on  suc- 
cessive days,  and  Aug^ustine  makes  reference 
to  previous  sermons  as  delivered  *' yesterday." 
But  probably  this  was  only  in  the  case  of 
large  parishes  and  towns.  The  English  Lit- 
urgy only  actually  prescribes  one  sermon  each 
Sunday,  directing  in  the  rubric  that  it  shall 
follow  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  Communion 
Service.  But  almost  universal  custom  gives 
a  sermon  also  at  the  evening  service,  where  it 
is  geuerally  placed  at  the  end,  though  in  some 
cathedrals  and  other  churches  it  is  put  tJter 
the  third  collect.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act  provides  that  a  sermon  may 
also  be  preached  in  church  without  other 
sen-ice. 

Sermons  have  been  classed  thus:  [1]  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture ;  [2]  panegyrics  on  samts ; 
[3]  sermons  for  special  seasons ;  [4]  sermons 
on  n)ecial  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules  ooncemingthe  structure  of  a  sermon, 
botwe  may  say  that  generally  it  should  begin 
with  an  exordium,  in  which  the  preacher  should 
state  his  subject  in  broad  outline,  avoiding  such 
minuteness  as  belongs  to  the  separate  divisions, 
seeing  that  this  tends  to  take  off  the  attention 
from  what  follows.  Then  come  the  divuions, 
the  more  distinct  the  better,  and  they  should 
not  be  too  many ;  and  then  the  applieation, 
addressed  both  to  the  judgment  and  to  the 
affections.  The  minister  here  should  reason, 
expostulate,  warn,  exhort,  win. 

The  order  of  the  seasons  is  useful  to  the 
preacher  as  furnishing  him  with  a  variation  of 
topics,  and  ensuring,  if  he  be  painstaking,  that 
he  shall  have  each  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in 
succession  before  his  eyes.  «*  I  make  a  rule," 
sayi  one  well-known  preacher,  **  to  take  one 
of  my  sermons  every  Sunday  from  some 
passage  which  has  occurred  in  the  Services,  and 
the  other  from  something  which  has  not  so 
occurred,  and  so  I  force  myself  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  new  material,  and  so  avoid 
beaten  tracks.*' 

One    of     the    most   eminent   of    living 


preachers.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable ZeetuTM  on  Frtaehingy  lays  down  the 
principle  that  theie  are  two  elements  to  be 
considered  in  a  sermon,  and  he  calls  them 
Ti-uth  and  Pertonality,  Preaching  is  the 
communication  of  Truth  to  man.  Nothing 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  truth 
that  binds  one  preacher  to  another,  and 
causes  the  message  which  they  deUver  to  be 
received.  But  the  truth  is  deUvered  from 
man  to  men.  It  is  not  written  in  the  sky,  it 
is  not  merely  written  in  the  Bible,  it  is  to  bo 
conveyed  from  man  to  his  fellows,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  the  vivid  personality  of  the 
speaker,  who  delivers  what  he  has  received  and 
has  felt  to  be  true.  Consequently  the  preacher 
should  know  what  his  preparation  ought  to  be. 
Not  the  mere  acouisition  of  knowledge  but 
<*  the  kneading  ana  tempering  of  a  man's  whole 
nature  till  it  becomes  of  such  a  consistency  and 
quality  as  to  be  capable  of  transmission.  .  .  . 
Other  works  which  the  sermon  writer  will  find 
very  useful  are  Claude's  Eway  on  the  Cotnpoeu 
tion  of  a  Sermon,  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Lectures  on 
Pretuhing,  delivered  to  his  students,  and  Mr. 
D.  Moore's  Thoughts  on  Preaching. 

Sarpentiniang.    [Ophites.] 

BarvetllSy  Michael,  was  bom  in  1509 
at  Yillanueva  in  Arragon.  His  parents 
held  a  good  position  there,  iiia  father 
being  a  notary  of  some  standing.  Like  his 
great  contemporary  Calvin,  Servetus  passed 
his  young  days  in  a  Dominican  convent,  and 
like  him,  too,  his  first  patron  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, Quintana  by  name.  This  priest  was 
father  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
and  Servetus  went  with  him  into  Italy,  and 
was  much  impressed  there  by  the  adoration 
given  by  the  people  to  the  ^ope.  Even. at 
that  time  Servetus  evidently  held  the  novel 
opinions  of  the  times,  for  he  compared  the 
Pope  to  a  harlot.  The  natural  ability  and  great 
versatility  of  intellectual  powers  with  which 
Servetus  was  endowed,  ought  to  have  secured 
him  a  brilliant  career,  if  not  as  a  Reformer  yet 
as  a  man  of  letters.  At  Paris  in  153i  he  gave 
and  received  lessons  in  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy.  He  conjectured  and  almost 
described  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Large 
audiences  were  attracted  to  hear  him,  but 
owing  to  his  exacting,  arrogant  character, 
he  was  soon  embroiled  with  the  whole  Uni- 
versity  of  Paris,  which  distrusted  his  views. 
Servetus  openly  characterised  all  who  differed 
in  opinion  with  himeelf  as  **  fools  and  public 
pests."  When  he  met  at  Basle  such  Re- 
formers as  Zwingli,  €Ekx>lampadius  and  Bucer, 
Servetus  was  written  of  bv  CEcolampadius  as 
"  That  rash,  hot-headed  Spaniard."  Later 
on  Zwingli  warned  his  friend,  CEcolam- 
padius, that  "  the  views  of  the  Spaniard  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Christian  religion." 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  different  impression 
Calvin  made  on  these  pame  men.  They  saw 
danger  to  the  Reformed  religion  in  one,  hopo 
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and  strength  in  the  other.  In  1531  and  1532 
8ervetu8  wandered  between  Basle  and  Grer- 
many,  and  it  was  at  Basle  that  he  brought 
out  his  first  work  on  The  Error*  of  the  Trinity , 
aflSxing  boldly  his  own  name  to  the  work. 
This  book  violently  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  met  with  disapproval  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  Even  the 
most  gentle  Reformers  were  almost  violent 
in  their  denunciation  of  Servetus  and  his 
xaews.  The  Government  seized  the  book. 
Servetus,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time ;  but  almost  immediately  he  pub- 
lished a  second  work,  which,  however,  was 
barely  noticed.  Becoming  distrusted  and 
disliked  at  Paris,  where  he  was  forbidden  to 
teach  astrology  or  to  predict  from  the  stars, 
Servetus  left  that  dty  and  settled  at  Lyons, 
where  he  was  corrector  of  the  press  to  a  firm 
of  printers.  His  great  want  of  stability  of 
purpose  caused  him  to  change  his  name  and 
residence  constantly ;  in  15i0  he  settled  at 
Yienne,  in  Dauphin^,  where  he  was  twelve 
years  under  the  protection  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, Mg^.  Palmier,  adopting  the  name  of 
ViUanueva,  his  native  city.  He  published 
there  many  works,  and  brought  out  a  trans- 
lation of  Uie  Bible.  He  was  in  high  repute 
as  a  physician,  and  confirmed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  One  of  the  latest  of  Calvin^s 
biographers,  Stiihelin,  and  M.  Emile  Saisset, 
another  dibtinguished  philosopher  of  the  con- 
temporary French  school,  agree  in  their 
opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  Servetus,  the 
fundamental  principle  being,  they  say,  the 
assertion  of  the  one  absolute  and  indivisible 
God.  **  That  doctrine  is  Pantheism,  with  the 
chaos  of  logic,  mysticism,  and  mere  words 
which  Pan^eism  offers  as  rational  explana- 
tion." In  the  year  1534  Calvin  and  Servetus 
had  met  in  Pans,  and  appointed  a  meetina^  to 
carry  on  their  controversy  in  public.  Calvin 
kept  the  appointment,  but  Servetus  never 
appeared,  ana  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent 
events,  that  Calvin  ever  after  retained  a 
contempt  for  the  man  who  thus  escaped  from 
a  contest  Servetus  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wonderful  power  his  opposer  had 
over  the  minds  of  most  people,  and  wishing 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Calvin  he 
even  wrote  asking  his  advice,  and  sending 
him  a  copy  of  his  new  book,  on  The  SestorO' 
tion  of  ChrUtianity.  These  letters  were 
numerous  between  1540  and  1546,  Calvin 
replying  coldly.  He  gave  Servetus  wise  and 
earnest  advice,  evading  his  cavilling  questions, 
and  showing  a  strong  wish  not  to  enter  into 
regular  correspondence  with  him.  Servetus, 
however,  continued  writing  to  Calvin,  who, 
at  last,  was  wearied  into  replying :  **  Neither 
now,  nor  at  any  future  time,  will  I  mix 
myself  up  in  any  way  with  your  wild  dreams. 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  thus,  but  truth 
compels  me.**  From  this  time  the  corre- 
spondence ended  on  Calvin's  part.  Servetus 
thereupon  made  fierce  attacks  on  Calvin*s  book, 


ChrietioH  Imtituiet,  and  eventually  he  pub- 
lished his  own  work  on  the  BeelenUim  9f 
ChrUtianity,  but  anonymously.  The  book 
awoke  a  storm  of  indignation,  especially  in 
Lyons  and  Geneva,  representative  places  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Servetus  vas 
suspected  of  being  the  author  through  the 
initials  M.  S.  V.  (Michael  Servetus  Vilknneta) 
being  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  he  wu 
summoned  to  appear  before  M.  de  Montgiron, 
Lieutenant-Gen&td  du  Roi  in  Dauphin^  to 
whom  Servetus  was  physician.  He  waste- 
quitted,  on  the  alleged  ground  tiiat  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  he  held 
heretical  opinions.  But  neither  fabehoodt 
nor  evasions  could  shield  him  in  any 
strict  inquiry,  when  the  Cardinal  de  Tour- 
non  and  the  inquisitor  Ory  took  up  the 
matter,  making  use  of  information  they  ob- 
tained through  a  zealous  Protestant — De  Trie 
by  name — and  they  at  last  induced  Calvin  to 
give  up  to  them  many  papers  in  Servetus* 
own  handwriting,  containing  some  of  his 
heresies.  Amongst  these  papers  was  a  copy  of 
Calvin*s  Chrietian  Imtitutee,  on  the  margin  of 
which  Servetus  had  written  notes  ^uite  opposed 
to  the  Christian  dog^mas  recognised  both  by 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Some  have  blamed 
Calvin  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  matter,  and 
have  accused  him  of  duplicity  and  hjFpocrisy 
in  showing  some  hesitation  in  giving  up  thie 
papers,  and  eventually  doing  so  unitjaervedly. 
Servetus  was  confounded  oy  the  mass  of 
evidence  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  useless  and  omtradictory 
statements.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
on  April  5th,  1553,  but  was  shown  so 
much  leniency  that  he  escaped  after  a  few 
days,  and  wandered  about  between  France 
and  Switzerland  for  some  months.  At  the 
end  of  July,  Servetus  actually  returned  to 
Geneva,  whero  he  spent  twenty-seven  days, 
and  excited  some  curiosity  at  the  H^ 
inn — the  Auberge  de  la  Rose — ^where  he 
stayed.  He  even  went  to  hear  Calvin  preach. 
Sentence  had  been  passed  upon  Servetus 
while  he  was  wandering  about  an^  his  escape 
from  prison,  that  "  he  should  be  burnt  ative 
over  a  slow  firo  at  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion, so  that  his  body  should  be  reduced  to 
cinders  as  well  as  his  book,"  so  that  when 
Calvin  heard  that  this  "  pantheistic  visiooary** 
was  at  Greneva,  he  at  once  requested  one  of 
the  syndics  to  arrest  Servetus,  which  was 
done  on  Aug.  13th,  1553.  At  tlus  time  Cal- 
vin was  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with  the 
Libertines,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  openly 
proclaim  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  had  in* 
stigated  the  re-arrest  of  Servetus,  and  alio 
that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Geneva, 
he  had  procured  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
and  secretary,  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine^  to  aci 
as  prosecutor,  and  to  submit  to  the  neceaaiy 
imprisonment  during  the  trial,  which  hated 
two  months  and  thirteen  days.  After  tke 
first  few  dayv  the  trial  became  a  thedogiGal 
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oontroTersy,  and  Oalvin  himself  took  part  in 
iL  ServetuB  incautiously  admitted  his  pan- 
theistic doctrines,  which  shocked  and  embar- 
rassed the  council,  amongst  whom  were  the 
principal  Libertine  leaders — Ami  Perrin  and 
Berthelier — ^who  were  desirous  to  protect 
Servetus.  But  his  vanity,  friyolity,  and  un- 
truthfulness led  him  to  disclaim  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  Libertines  of  Greneva, 
so  that  their  confidence  was  shaken  in  him. 
Hie  majority  of  the  Qeneyese  magistrates 
wished  to  modify  the  character  of  the  trial, 
which  had  brought  to  light  so  much  personal 
animosity,  and  tiiey  therefore  granted  Serye- 
tus's  request  that  the  Churches  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basle  should  be 
consulted  on  his  case.  They  also  adjourned 
the  trial  several  times,  thus  deferring  the 
final  decision.  On  Sept.  22nd,  Servetus,  after 
abusing  Calvin  in  the  strongest  terms,  pub- 
licly went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  his  adver- 
sary should  be  committed  for  trial,  which 
should  only  end  by  the  condemnation  to  death 
of  one  of  the  two.  This  attack  on  Calvin 
was  not  even  noticed ;  and,  deserted  by  the 
Libertines,  who  now  saw  the  final  crisis  was 
at  hand,  Servetus  sank  down  into  dejection 
and  despair,  and  he  at  last  appealed  in  the 
most  abject  way  that  relief  might  be  sent  to 
him  in  prison,  where  he  was  lying  ill  and 
forsaken.  Necessary  comforts  were  supplied 
to  him,  but  the  "important  thin^'*  which 
he  declared  he  had  to  communicate  were 
merely  a  pretext  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  so 
perhajM  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  sent  to  him.  In  October  the  four 
Cantons  sent  in  their  answers,  which  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  Servetus,  recom- 
mending severity,  yet  the  advice  was  couched 
in  the  most  cautious  terms.  On  Oct.  26th, 
after  several  adjournments  of  the  trial,  the 
majority  of  the  council  decreed  that,  consi- 
dering 'the  great  errors  and  blasphemies  of 
Michael  Servetus,  he  should  be  led  to  Champel 
and  there  burnt  alive,  and  that  his  books 
should  be  burnt  with  him.  Calvin  made 
every  effort  to  change  the  manner  of  Serve- 
tus's  death,  although  he  openly  admitted  that 
burning  at  the  stake  was  what  he  considered  the 
sentence  should  be.  Servetus  implored  mercy, 
and  Farel  went  to  him,  urging  him  to  recant, 
whichmightlead  to  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
He  also  arranged  a  meeting  between  Calvin 
and  ServetuB,  which,  however,  was  of  no 
avail,  for  Calvin's  stem  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance only  wounded  Servetus,  who  kept 
silence  after  asking  Calvin*s  forgiveness  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  his  despair  Servetus  refused  to  give 
up  his  convictions,  and  he  died  even  heroic^y 
and  calmly  at  the  stake,  attended  by  Farel,  on 
Oct.  27th,  1553. 

ServinjT  Table*.— This  was  a  term  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.    This  Sacrament 


formerly  was  often  only  administered  twice  in 
the  year,  and  during  the  preceding  week  fre- 
quent preparatory  services  were  held.  The 
communion  Sunday  services  were  commenced 
by  what  was  called  the  action  sermon,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  and  the  singing  of  a 
psalm ;  then  the  minister  proceeded  to  fence  the 
table^that  is,  to  give  a  brief  address  warning 
the  ignorant  and  profane  from  coming  to  the 
holy  table,  and  at  the  same  time  betting  forth 
the  characteristics  of  worthy  communicante. 
This  introductory  address  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  an  appropriate  psalm,  such  as  the 
cxxxii.,  during  which  the  elders  brought  in  the 
elements,  and  intending  communicante  took 
their  places  round  the  communion  teble,  which 
was  arrange  so  as  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a 
supper.  Then  the  minister  descended  from  the 
piUpit,  and  read  from  1  Cor.  xi.  the  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
then  offered  a  prayer,  popularly  called  the 
"  consecration  prayer."  This  was  followed  by 
an  appropriate  address  to  those  occupying 
the  teble,  and  was  called  ** serving  the  teble." 
Then,  while  repeating  the  words  of  institution, 
the  minister  gave  the  elemente  with  his  own 
hands  to  those  who  were  seated  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  the  elders  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  communicante.  During  a  solemn  silence 
each  communicant  passed  to  his  neighbour 
the  bread  and  wine  after  partaking  of  them, 
then  the  minister  added  a  few  words  of  advice, 
and  dismissed  them  from  the  teble  with  a 
blessing.  The  teble  was  then  again  filled,  and 
was  addressed  by  one  of  the  assisting  ministers, 
the  minister  of  the  parish  teking  his  seat  us  a 
communicant.  The  service  was  closed  by  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  a  final  address  to 
all  the  communicants.  Communion  is  now 
generally  more  frequent,  and  the  practice 
somewhat  modified. 

ServiteSy  or  "^ervante  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  an  Order  founded  on  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  [1233],  at  Florence,  by  seven 
merchants,  one  of  whom  was  the  uncle  of 
Juliana  Falconieri,  the  foundress  of  the  female 
Servites  in  1306.  They  previously  joined  a 
confraternity  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Virgin, 
and  now  withdrew  to  the  Villa  Camartia,  in  a 
secluded  spot  outside  the  city,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  her  worship.  In  1236 
they  removed  to  the  Monte  Senario,  and  built  a 
convent,  and  in  1239  adopted  the  AugusUnian 
rule,  adding  several  particular  constitutions. 
Their  habit  was  black  with  a  leathern  girdle,  a 
scapulary  and  a  cope.  The  order  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV., 
and  in  1487,  under  Innocent  VIII.,  they 
gained  equal  privileges  with  the  other  four 
Mendicant  Orders.  The  Order  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  ite 
founders,  Alexis  Falconieri,  it  numbered  over 
10.000  monks.  It  did  not  appear  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  but  at  present  there 
is  a  community  in  the  Fulham  Road,  London, 
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with  a  branch  at  Bognor.  There  are  two  con- 
vents of  Servite  nuns  near  London,  and  one 
at  AmndeL  The  great  theologian  and  coun- 
cillor of  Venice,  Paolo  Sarpi,  belonged  to  the 
Servite  Order. 

Serves  Servomm  Dei  ["  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God  "]. — A  name  used  by  the 
Pope  when  siting  his  name.  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  adopted  it 
as  a  distinctive  title,  and  he  did  so  as  a 
rebuke  to  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  styled  himself  Universal  Bishop  or  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. 

BeMdoxLy  Kirk.     [Kirk  Session.] 

Sethians.  — AnEgyptiansectof  theaeoond 
centuT}',  who  belonged  to  the  Gnostic  heresy. 
Their  distinguishing  doctrine  was  that  they 
looked  upon  Seth,  Noah's  son,  as  the  most  holy 
man  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  firmly  believed 
that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  be 
descended  from  him.  Some  writers  class 
them  with  the  Ophites  [q.v.].  Irenseus  says 
that  they  allowed  that  the  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  but  left  Him  at  the 
Crucifixion.  Another  of  their  theories  was 
that  the  angels,  and  not  God,  were  the  creators 
of  the  world. 

Sevenfold  Gifts.  -The  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  were  to  rest  on  the  Messiah,  as 
enumerated  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  [Is.  xi.  2]. 
In  the  Confirmation  Service  they  are  given 
thus : — The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength, 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness, 
and  the  spirit  of  God*s  holy  fear.  The  Author- 
ised Version  only  nves  six  gifts,  but  some 
writers  explain  this  by  saying,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  *'  is  a  distinct  gift  in  itself,  and  is 
synonymous  with  "the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

Serenth  Day  Baptists.  [Sabbata- 
rians.] 

SeTerinus,  St.,  Abbot,  Apostle  of 
Noricum.— Of  his  early  days  we  Imow  abso- 
lutely nothing.  He  came  from  the  East  about 
the  year  452  to  Pannonia,  a  district  where  no 
sort  of  order  was  kept,  and  moved  about 
from  town  to  town,  helping  with  his  advice 
and  prayers  the  wretched  people,  then  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  At  length 
he  settled  in  Noricum,  a  Roman  province 
occupying  the  present  Austria  and  parts  of 
Bavaria.  Severinus  built  a  monastery  near 
Vienna,  and  from  there  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  excursions  through  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  trying  to  organise  some  kind 
of  government,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
the  same  time.  His  success  was  g^reat,  and 
in  time  he  was  consulted  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  country  before  they  took  a  step  of  any 
importance,  and  his  advice  was  always  fol- 
lowed. One  great  secret  of  his  power  was 
the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  he 
greeted  all  who  came  to  him,  whether  they 
were  of  his  own  creed  or  not.     His  influence 


over  barbarian  chie&  was  marvellous.  Tlu 
most  famous  of  these  chie&  was  Odoaoer,  vko 
came  to  Severinus  for  advice  before  attempting 
to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  whidi  he 
had  set  his  heart.  After  labouring  faithfully 
for  thirty  years  he  died  on  New  Yearns  Day, 
482,  at  Faviana,  a  city  on  the  Danube. 

BeTems,  SuLPicius,  an  eminent  historisn, 
was  bom  in  Gaul,  363 ;  died  at  Maneilleft,  410l 
He  was  a  lawyer,  but  on  the  death  of 
his  wife  adopted  a  retired  life,  Uring  in 
Aquitaine  with  a  few  choaen  eompamons.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola.  He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  aicred 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  a  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Toms, 
and  a  dialogue  on  the  Egyptian  hermits. 

Bewell,  WiLUAV,  D.D.,  bom  in  1805, 
died  in  1874,  ordained  in  1831.  He  was  Senior 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Fniversily 
during  the  Oxford  Movement ;  and  was  tli^ 
founder  of  Radley  and  of  St.  Columha'c 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned: 
— Hora  Philoloffiea,  or  Conjecturet  oh  the  SintC' 
ture  of  the  Greek  Language  ;  ChrUtiam  Morait; 
an  Introduction  to  the  Dialogue*  of  Flato  ;  Tht 
NatioHy  the  Chwoh,  and  the  Unitertitg  9f 
Oxford;  The  Character  of  FUate  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  The  Servtmt  of  Chritt ;  and 
numbers  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  letters^ 

Sezagesima.    [Quinquaobsika.] 

Shaftesbury,  Akthomt  Coopeb,  3bp 
Eakl  of  [b.  1671,  d.  1713].— A  Deist  He 
says  of  himself  Uiat  John  Locke  had  the 
entire  direction  of  his  education.  He  was 
sent  to  Winchester;  in  1693  he  began  his 
Parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  had  some 
success;  but  after  Anne's  accession,  be 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1708  he  published  his  Letter  on  £nthmmasm; 
in  1709  Moraliste,  a  Fhiloeophieal  Mhapm^, 
and  Sensue  Commtmiey  or  £tMy«  on  Wit  aid 
Humour;  in  1710  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  ta  an 
Author,  His  writings,  in  spite  of  their 
sceptical  tendency,  were  admired,  and  he  still 
has  a  great  name  in  the  history  of  English 
philosophy  and  literature.  In  1*711  appeared 
Charaeteristict  of  Men,  Mannar,  Opimon*^  and 
Times;  in  this  work  he  covertly  attacks 
Christianity,  saying  that  its  only  purpose  was 
to  advance  morality. 

ShaftesbunTi  Anthony  AsH^rr  Coopee, 
7th  Eabl  of,  the  descendant  of  a  long  Hne 
of  famous  men,  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire  ia 
1801;  died,  1 885.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whete  he 
gained  a  first-class  in  tiie  dasacal  schools,  sad 
graduated  in  1822.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
member  for  Woodstock,  and  in  PluiianMSit 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of 
Indian  administration.  But  soon  the  state  of 
the  lower  classes  at  home  came  under  his 
notice,  and  he  began  that  work  to  which  h^ 
afterwards  devoted  his  life,  and  which  hai 
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made  his  name  so  uniTeraally  famous — ^that  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  His 
first  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  passing 
of  the  Factory  Act,  which  he  effected  after 
mnch  trouble  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons.  But  the  chief  of  all  his  good 
works,  and  the  one  with  which  his  name  was 
roost  nearly  associated,  was  the  institution  of 
the  Hag^ged  Schools.  He  was  led  to  this  work 
by  discovering  the  state  of  utter  ignorance 
which  existed  amongst  the  lower  classes.  He 
waa  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  brought  several 
mecMures  before  the  Lower  House ;  but  in 
1852,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage,  and  was  able  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  of  his 
schemes.  He  went  on  working  to  the  end 
Vf  his  life,  and  saw  many  of  his  plans  ap- 
proach conclusion  some  time  before  his  deatii, 
and  so  was  able  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  comparative  retirement.  His  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  with  the  *'  Evangelical 
party  "  in  the  Church,  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  employment  of  youths  as  shoe- 
blacks. In  188i  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  received  an  address  from 
the  members  of  theBagg^  Schools  as  a  token 
of  their  gratitude.  It  was  proposed  that  he 
should  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbe^,  but 
he  had  expressed  the  wish  before  he  died  to 
be  buried  near  his  wife  at  his  native  home  in 
Dorsetshire. 

Sliakem.  —  By  having  some  similarity 
with  the  Quakers  the  Shakers  are  supposed  to 
be  a  branch  of  that  sect.  Their  founder  was 
Anne  Lee,  who  left  England  on  account  of 
persecution,  and  went  to  New  York  in  1774, 
where  she  soon  attracted  a  good  following. 
She  rose  to  importance  from  her  receiving  a 
supposed  revelation  in  1770  testifying  against 
the  carnal  nature  of  the  flesh  as  the  root  of 
human  depravity.  She  was  called  the  '*  Elect 
Lady  "  or  '*  M«)tiier  Anne,"  and  her  followers 
asserted  that  she  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
Elect,  and  that  no  blessing  could  descend  to  any 
person  but  by  and  through  her.  She  died  in 
1874,  but  the  society  still  continued  to  exist. 
The  name  *  'Shakers"  was  giventhem  onaccount 
of  the  extraordinary  contortions  into  which 
they  threw  their  bodies  all  through  the  per- 
formance of  their  services.  These  exercises 
consist  of  jumping,  dancing,  and  singing, clap- 
ping of  hands,  whirling  round  and  round, 
which  resulted  in  fits  of  shaking  similar  to 
a^oe.  Theylayclaim  to  extraordinary  spiritual 
gifts,  besides  the  gift  of  tongues  and  of 
prophecy.  They  diswurd  marriage,  and  declare 
that  all  external  ordinances  of  religion  cecued 
with  the  Apostles.  Even  now  they  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  the  United  States  of 
America.    Their  chief  settlement  is  in  New 


Lebanon,  bat  there  are  seventeen  more  in. 
different  parts  of  America.  Some  years  ago. 
a  branch  of  these  Shakers  established  them- 
selves at  Hordle  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
they  led  a  camp  life  under  the  g^cknce  of 
their  moth^t  Elizabeth  Girling.  She  pro- 
fessed to  be  immortal,  but  in  the  year  1886 
she  died,  to  the  dismay  of  her  adherents. 
These  have  gradually  dwindled  down  to  an 
insignificant  number;  they  suffered  great 
privation,  and  would  have  been  starved  had 
not  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  other  charit- 
able people  minist^ed  to  their  necessities. 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Girling  the  society  was 
broken  up. 

Shamrock. — The  national  badge  of  Lre- 
land.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  adopted  as 
such  after  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  con- 
vert the  Irish,  A.D.  433 ;  for  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  he 
showed  them  a  shamrock-leaf,  saying,  "  Is  it 
not  as  possible  for  the  Godhead  to  comprise 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these 
three  leaves  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  and 
to  be  three  in  oneP"  The  Insh  were  at 
once  convinced  by  his  argument,  and  were 
converted  to  Cluristianity,  in  memory  of 
which  they  have  always  regarded  the  sham- 
rock as  their  national  emblem. 

Sharp,  Granvtllb,  a  great  opponent  of 
negro  slavery,  was  bom  at  Durham,  where 
his  father  was  prebendary,  in  1734  ;  died 
in  London,  1813.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  never  practised,  and  entered 
the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  left  on 
account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
War.  In  1769  he  published  a  work  on  the 
If\ju»tiee  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating 
Slavery  in  England,  and  soon  after  came  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  a  neg^  named  Somerset 
who  had  been  brought  to  London,  and  on 
falling  ill  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
master.  Sharp  took  care  of  him  till  he  was 
cured,  and  then  procured  him  a  situation;  but 
the  master  two  years  after  captured  and  im- 
prisoned him  as  a  runaway  slave.  The  case 
was  tried,  and  referred  to  twelve  judges, 
who  finally  declared,  in  May,  1772,  that  all 
slaves  should  be  free  on  touching  English 
soiL  Sharp  continued  to  write  against 
slavery,  and  in  1787  was  made  chairman  of 
the  first  meeting  for  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery. 

Sharp,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  bom  at  Banff,  1618.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1640  became  Regent  or  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
which  post  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of 
minister  of  CraiL  In  1656  he  was  sent  to 
London  with  some  of  the  Resolutioners  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Protector.  He 
had  ingratiated  himself  with  Cromwell,  but 
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BeeniB  also  to  have  maintained  a  oorrespond- 
ence  with  Charles  II.,  and  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Breda,  in  May,  1660,  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Scotch  Church.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  with  a  letter  from  the  King  declaring 
his  resolution  **  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  itU 
settled  by  law,  without  violation.**  This  was 
understood  in  the  Presbyterian  sense,  but  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1661,  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  annulling  all  Acts  passed 
since  1633,  thus  abolishing  Presbyterianism, 
and  restoring  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
had  been  overthrown  in  1638.  In  December 
of  that  year.  Sharp  was  made  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  became  very  unpopular  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  tyrannical  acts.  He 
persecuted  many  of  his  former  allies,  and 
ill-treated  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
Episcopacy.  In  1664  he  restored  the  Court 
of  High  CommisKion.  He  was  assassinated 
on  Magus  Moor,  near  St  Andrews,  May  3rd, 
1679,  by  some  fanatical  Covenanters,  who  were 
watching  for  Carmichael,  one  of  his  inferiors. 

Shastra  or  Shastras.  —  The  name 
given  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus, 
which  contain  their  law  both  on  civil  and  re- 
ligious subjects.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  all 
of  which  were  written  at  different  times,  in 
the  Sanskrit  language,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma. 

Sheldoily  GiLBBBT,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  bom  at  Staunton,  in  Staffordshire, 
in  1598;  died  at  Lambeth,  1677.  In  1613  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  in  1622  was 
admitted  Fellow  of  All  Souls^  and  at  the  same 
time  ordained  and  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Lord  Coventry,  who  recommended  him  to 
Charles  I.,  and  from  that  time  he  received 
numerous  preferments.  In  1633  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  King  to  the  livings  of  Hackney, 
and  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamshire,  while 
Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  became  a  D.D.  in  1634,  and 
the  next  year  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet. 
The  appointments  of  Master  of  the  Savoy 
Hospital  and  Dean  of  Westminster  would 
also  have  fallen  to  him  had  not  the  Civil  War 
broken  out.  He  adhered  to  the  King  through- 
out, and  was  witness  of  the  vow  which  he 
made  to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  restored  to 
his  throne  he  would  give  back  to  the  Church 
all  the  appropriations  held  by  the  Crown.  By 
his  zeal  lor  the  King,  Sheldon  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Parliamentarians,  who  ejected 
him  from  his  fellowship  and  imprisoned  him 
for  six  months,  only  releasing  him  on  a 
promise  that  he  would  never  come  within 
five  miles  of  Oxford,  that  he  would  not  join 
the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  he 
would  appear  before  them  within  fourteen 
days  whenever  cited.  He  retired  to  Derby- 
shire, and  there  lived  till  the  Restoration.  He 
then  became  again  Warden  of  All  Souls',  and 


also  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  and  Bishop  o! 
London,  and  Master  of  the  Savoy,  so  that  he 
presided  over  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1661, 
concerning  which  he  is  much  blamed  for  hit 
unnecessary  hostility  towards  the  Purituis. 
In  1663  he  succeeded  Juxon  as  Archfaisbop  of 
Canterbury.  During  the  Great  Plague  he 
remained  at  Lambeth,  and  did  much  gvod  hj 
his  charity.  He  became  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University  in  1667,  but  resigned  the  post 
eighteen  months  after.  During  his  ktcr 
years  he  lived  chiefly  at  Croydon,  and  wai 
buried  in  Croydon  Church. 

Various  opinions  are  held  as  to  Dr.  Sbeldon'i 
character.  Bishop  Parker  of  Oxford  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  wi& 
a  great  aversion  to  all  pretences  in  othen. 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  other  hand,  says  thsx 
**he  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of 
religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  sgoke  of  it  moat 
commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government  or 
a  matter  of  policy."  The  truth  of  this  judg- 
ment seems  to  be  shown  by  a  curious  ptssage 
in  Pepys's  Diary,  which  tells  that  one  d&f 
visiting  Lambeth,  he  was  invited  to  hear  a 
sermon,  and  went,  ^expecting  to  listen  to 
serious  matter,  instead  of  which  the  doon 
were  closed,  and  a  colonel  imitated  a  Presby- 
terian in  a  most  ludicrous  manner,  turning  up 
his  eyes  and  talking  through  his  nose,  and 
using  Puritan  phrases  in  abundance,  till  the 
room  echoed  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  Sheldon 
himself  was  one  of  the  audience.  Hie  story 
is  almost  incredible,  but  Pepys  was  not  given 
to  invention  of  this  sort,  and  we  have  proof 
herein  that  the  prevailing  irreligion  ol  the 
times  had  infe<^ed  Sheldon  himself.  Be 
is  said  to  have  spent  over  sixty  thousand 
pounds  on  public  benefactions  to  letndnf 
and  other  pious  uses.  Thus  he  built  the 
theatre  at  Oxford  which  bears  his  name, 
and  cost  him  about  £16,000,  besides  £2,000 
to  buy  lands  to  keep  it  in  repair.  He  also 
created  the  Ubran'  at  Lambeth,  gave  £2,000 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Psturs  Cathednl 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  to  sevetal 
colleges  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  only  publication  left  by  tiie  ArcJi- 
bishop  was  a  sermon  on  Ps.  xviii.  49,  preached 
before  the  King  at  Whitehall  on  June  25tii, 
1660,  being  the  day  of  solemn  thanksgivinf 
for  the  Restoration. 

Sherborne,  Bishopric  op.— About  the 
year  705,  Sherborne  in  Doreetshire  was  made 
into  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  being  takes 
out  of  that  of  Winchester.  It  comprised 
Dorsetshire.  Somersetshire,  and  a  gnat 
part  of  Wiltshire  (sometimes  called  the 
Diocese  of  Wilton,  or  Wiltunensis) ;  but  in 
1060  the  two  bishoprics  were  re-united,  aa^ 
their  seat  removed  in  1076  to  Old  Sarvoi,  ana 
in  1220,  by  Bishop  Richard  Poofe,  to  SUis- 
bury. 

An  abbey  was  built  h^e  in  998  by  Btt^ 
Wulfsin  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  caUheW 
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church  raised  on  the  formation  of  the  See 
by  Ina,  King  of  the  Weet  Saxons.  This 
^us  bnmt  by  Sweyn,  and  the  present  minster 
was  commenced  about  1060.  In  1436  the 
nave,  choir,  and  east  end  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular  style  by 
Abbote  Bradford  and  Saunders  [1436-1476]. 
Between  1830  and  1858  it  has  undergone 
complete  restoration.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
^lary.  Its  first  bishop,  St.  Aldhelm  [q.v.] 
was  by  far  the  most  noted.  There  were  ten 
bishops  of  Ramsbury  or  Wilton,  the  last  one, 
Herman,  being  consecrated  in  1045,  who  in 
1058  became  Bishop  also  of  Sherborne.  Ed- 
ward VL  founded  a  King's  School  at  Sher- 
borne in  1550,  which  has  an  endowment  of 
£1,000  a  year,  and  several  exhibitions  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

List  op  Bishops  or  Shebbobnb. 


Accession. 

AoQeaaion. 

Aldhehn       .        .  c.  705 

Sigdm. 
Alfred  . 

.c.  926 

Forthere      .        .  c.  712 

.      933 

HetewAld     .        .  C.737 

Wulfsy . 

.      943 

iEthehnod  .        .  c.  778 

Elfwold 

.c.  961 

Denefrith     .        .  c.  7di 

Ethelsy 

.  c.  979 

Wigbert        .       .  c  801 

Wulfsy. 

.c.  993 

Ealhstan       .        .      817 

Etlielrie 

.C.1002 

Heahmtmd  .        .      868 

Ethelsy 

.C1012 

Ethelea^e     .        .  c.872 

Brihtwy 

Alfdc  or  Wolfsige  c.  889 

Elmer  .        . 

.'c.l020 

Aiiser    .        .        .  c.  900 

Brihtwy 
Elfwold 

.  C.1023 

Ethelward   .        .  c.910 

.C.1046 

Werstan       .        .      9ie 

Herman 

.    1058 

Ethelbald     .       .  0.918 

Jjim  OF  Bishop 

s  or  Bamsbuh' 

r. 

Accemion. 

Accession. 

Ethelstan     .        .e.  910 

Wulfgar 

.        .0.  982 

Odo       .                .c.  927 

Siric     . 

.      985 

AeWc   . 

Elfrio    . 

.0.  990 

0«ulf     .        .        .  c  962 

Brightwold 

.    1005 

Elfstan.        .        .c.  974 

Herman 

.    1015 

Slierlock,  Hichard,  bom  at  Oxton, 
Cheshire,  1613,  studied  first  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Orford,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  Col- 
leg^,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree 
in  1633.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became 
minister  of  several  adjacent  parishes  in  Ire- 
land, the  united  stipend  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed eighty  pounds ;  and  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  he  came  to  England,  and  became 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  the  King's  forces 
at  Kantwich,  Cheshire.  Subsequently  he 
held  chaplaincies  at  Oxford,  first  with,  the 
governor  and  then  at  New  College,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in 
1646.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rectory  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  University  of  Dublin 
made  him  a  Doctor  of  Di\'imty.  He  died  at 
Winwick,  1689.  The  greater  number  of  his 
literary  works  were  directed  against  the 
Quakers,  who  caused  him  much  annoyance  at 
some  of  ihe  places  under  his  charge.  He 
wrote  also  books  of  devotion:  The  Practical 
Christian,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  called  The  Principles  of  the  Holy 
Christian  Religion, 
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Sherlock,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  London, 
the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1701. 
Six  years  later  his  father,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Temple,  was  appointed  Dean  of  St. 
Faults,  and  his  son  Thomas  was  g^ven  the 
Mastership.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  Salisbury,  «^d  London. 
He  died  in  1761.  In  politics  be  was  a  firm 
Tory  and  a  strong  upholder  of  the  policy  of 
Church  and  State.  He  was  Hoadly's  most 
formidable  opponent  in  the  Bangoriak  Con- 
TKOVBRSY  [q.v.].  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  in  his  day,  and  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 
Among  his  other  literarj'  works  we  may  men- 
tion Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  and  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  Mesurrection  of  Jestts, 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  bom  in  South- 
wark  about  1641 ;  died,  1707.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and,  having  held  several 
London  livings,  was  made  Master  of  the 
Temple ;  this  he  held,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
1 689,  till  his  death.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  he,  with 
several  other  eminent  Churchmen,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment; but  later,  when  he  saw  the  new  system 
working  well  and  William  apparently  firmly 
settled,  he  changed  his  mind,  took  the  oath, 
and  was  allowed  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
Temple.  Some  writers  say  that  he  changed 
his  mind  on  conscientious  grounds,  others  that 
he  did  it  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  for  him,  that  he 
received  nothing  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  Government,  but  remained  what  he  had 
been  before — the  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Princes 
Stated,  His  fame  as  a  writer  was  great, 
other  works  being :  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  Ood^  and  several  treatises  on  Providence  and 
Future  Judgment, 

Shiites. — One  of  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  Mahommedanism.  Their  religion  has  been 
the  established  one  of  Persia  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  After  Mahommed  they  revere 
the  memory  of  Ali,  the  fourth  of  the  Caliphs 
who  succeeded  Mahommed.  For  this  reason 
they  are  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  their 
rivals,  the  Sonnitbs  [q.v.],  who  recognise  the 
rights  of  the  first  three  Caliphs.  The  Shiites 
hold  Fatima,  Mahommed' s  daughter  and  Ali's 
wife,  in  the  greatest  veneration,  which  is  the 
only  known  instance  of  Mahommedans  giving 
homage  to  a  woman.  When  the  Shiites  are 
called  to  the  mosques  forprayer,  they  add  to 
the  usual  declaration,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,"  the  words, 
"and  Ali  is  His  vicar."    They  occasionally 
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make  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  in  common  with 
other  Mofllems,  though  Bagdad  is  Huictioned 
for  this  purpose,  and  is  often  chosen  as  being 
a  shorter  and  less  laboriotiB  journey. 

ShillFSllill  [or  Refobjod  Buddhism],  lit- 
erally the  "  True  8e<^"  is  said  by  its  followers 
to  have  been  established  in  China,  a.d.  381, 
by  Hwui-suen,  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  fourth  of  the  five  Buddhas.  This 
religion  was  founded  on  a  Sanscrit  writing, 
brought  to  China  from  India  in  the  second 
century,  which  has  lately  been  found  in  Japan. 
The  members  of  the  sect  believe  in  salvation 
by  faith  in  Buddha,  and  in  ultimate  bliss  in 
the  Paradise  of  the  West.  The  Jddd-shinshiu, 
or  "  True  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land,"  derived 
from  the  above,  was  not  established  till  1173, 
by  a  priest  named  H5nen ;  it  was  afterwards 
developed  by  his  pupiL  Tlie  sect  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  doctrines,  partly  resembling  Pro- 
testantism and  partly  Romanism;  its  chief 
temple  and  **  archbi^op  "  are  at  Kioto,  and 
it  numbers  about  ten  million  followers  in 
Japan  alone.  Other  Buddhists  do  not  acknow- 
ledge Shin-Shiu,  and  in  many  Buddhist 
countries  it  is  unknown.    [See  Buddhism.] 

ShintOf  or  Sintooisiii. — ^The  most 
ancient  form  of  religion  held  by  the  Japanese, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
Eamis  or  honoured  dead.  From  these  after 
many  evolutions  sprang  Izanagi  and  Izanami, 
two  of  their  chief  gods,  who  created  the  earth. 
Another  important  object  of  their  worship  is 
the  goddess  Tensio-Dai-Dsin,  from  whom 
were  descended  the  Dairi,  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Shintoists,  and  also  their  temporal 
head  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. This  dignitary  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vested with  idmost  superhuman  attributes, 
and  to  be  visited  by  the  gods  once  in  every 
year.  The  temples  were  called  Mias,  and 
were  perfectly  plain,  with  neither  images  nor 
pictures.  Their  worship  consisted  of  prayers 
and  prostrations.  They  had  frequent  lustra- 
tions, and  twice  a  year  a  general  purification 
took  place.  In  the  ninth  century  a  priest, 
Kukai,  showed  that  Shintoism  was  very 
similar  to  Buddhism,  which  caused  several 
divisions,  as  **Riobu,*'  a  mixture  of  Shinto 
and  Buddhism :  Yuiitsu,  Buddhism  with  a 
Shinto  basis;  Deguchi,  Shinto  explained  by 
the  Chinese  Book  of  Changes ;  and  Suiga,  a 
mixture  of  Deguchi  and  the  tenets  of  Chiu-hL 
Divided  into  these  different  religions,  Shinto 
gradually  disappeared.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  school  of  writers  deciphered  and 
edited  the  Shinto  scriptures,  which  caused  the 
revival  of  Sintooism  for  a  short  time;  but,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Tokio,  it 
was  abolished.  It  is  still,  however,  a  living 
IK)wer  among  millions  of  the  Japanese. 

Shortened  Form  of  Service.— Under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,  1872, 
it  is  allowable  in  Church  of  England  services 


to  Bubstitate  a  shortened  form  for  that  pn- 
Bcribed  for  morning  and  evening  serrioe, 
except  on  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  AA. 
Vfeane&daj,  Good  Friday,  and  Asoctmmii  Day. 
Such  shortened  from  omits  the  exhortatian, 
and  all  the  prayers  between  the  thiid  CoQect 
and  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  uses  the 
Lord's  Prayer  once  instead  of  twice,  one  or 
two  lessons  at  the  diacretion  of  the  mimiter, 
and  one  Cantide  ^^d  Psabn  only. 

8]irme.~A  term  derived  from  Qie  I^tin 
$erimiumy  applied  either  to  a  tomb  or  to  a 
movable  repository  of  relics.  We  sometimes 
find  the  tomb  of  a  man,  much  held  in  honoar 
after  his  death,  called  a  shrine,  althooch  he 
may  not  have  been  regularly  canonised.  It 
was  the  custom  for  pilgrims  to  come  kog 
distances  to  visit  the  shrme  of  some  pt^ular 
saint,  and  to  make  offerings  of  all  sorts  oi 
valuable  jewellery,  etc. — as,  for  example,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury.  The 
shrines  in  England  were  nearly  all  despoiled 
and  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  diasolirtJon  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 

Shroudy  Festival  of  thb  Holt,  bdd  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Friday  after  tbe 
second  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  memory  of  the 
shroud  in  which  our  Lord  was  wrapped  lor 
His  buriaL  There  are  several  churches  on  the 
Continent  dedicated  to  it,  and  at  the  ihiines 
erected  to  its  memory  nuiny  wonderhil  mir^ 
acles  are  said  to  be  wrought.  Indulgences 
were  formerly  offered  to  those  that  visited  the 
shrine  of  the  shroud  at  Beean^on  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims  used 
to  flock  thither. 

Shrove  Tuesday  [Shkite].  —  TV 
day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  so  called  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  shrive  or  shrove.  This  wonL 
Anglo-Saxon  in  form  [«n/aii],  is  really  t 
Latin  word  Anglicised,  seri/erey  **  to  write," 
**  to  draw  up  a  law,"  and  hence  "  to  impose  a 
penance.*'  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  costom 
to  confess  on  the  day  before  Lent,  so  as  to 
qualify  to  begin  the  Fast  by  receiving  the 
Communion. 

Shnckfbrd,  Samuel  [d,  1754],  Curate  of 
Shelton,  in  Norfolk,  Prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombaitl 
Street,  London,  was  the  author  of  The  Ssmrf 
and  Fro/ane  History  of  the  ff'orU  eomeeted 
from  the  Creation  of  the  VTortd  to  tJte  Diesel*' 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  the  Deaftk  «/ 
SardanapaluSy  and  to  the  Deeteneiom  of  tkt 
Kingdoms  of  Jttdah  and  Israel  mmder  the 
Reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah.  This  was  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  Pridoaux*8  work, 
but  was  never  completed. 

SibylUne  Books.— In  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  so  goes  the  legend.  * 
certain  Sibyl  came  to  Rome,  bringing  «Tti> 
her  nine  books,  which  she  avowed  to  be  o£ 
priceless  value,  but  which  she  nerotiieleB* 
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offered  to  the  king  for  a  large  sunv  of  money. 
He  carelessly  refused,  whereupon  she  burned 
three  of  them,  and  offered  him  the  remaining 
six  for  the  same  sum.  On  his  again  refusing 
she  homed  three  more,  and  by  this  time  her 
Strang  conduct  had  caused  so  much  stir  in 
the  city  that  the  king,  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  anything  else,  bought  the  three  that 
were  left  The  original  owner  immediately 
vanished,  telling  the  king  before  she  left  that 
the  boolra  contained  many  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  future  history  of  Rome.  He 
ordered  that  they  should  be  safely  put  away, 
and  appointed  two  men  of  patrician  families 
as  custodians.  These  men  had  no  other  office, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  all 
civil  authority.  The  books  were  destroyed  in 
82  B.C.,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,  but 
messengers  were  sent  some  years  after  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  to  make  a  collection 
of  oracles  which  could  take  their  place.  These 
were  destroyed  by  Honorius  in  399  a.d. 

SidesilieXL. — In  ancient  episcopal  synods 
the  bishops  were  wont  to  summon  laymen, 
two  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
parishes,  who  should  appear  at  the  synod  and 
give  an  account  of  their  respective  parishes, 
of  the  conduct  of  both  clergy  and  people, 
and  of  any  needs  or  any  wrongs  which  they 
had  observed.  These  were  called  testes  synods 
aUs,  or  popularly  synodtmeny  and  this  became 
softened  into  tidemnen.  In  their  origin,  there- 
fore, they  are  the  same  as  churchwardens. 
They  were  also  sometimes  called  **  question- 
ers," as  making  quest  or  inquiry  concerning 
offences.  They  became  in  time  standing 
officers  in  many  places,  especially  in  large 
parishes,  and  are  chosen,  in  accordance  with 
Canon  90,  at  the  Easter  Vestry. 

SieilAy  Council  of.— At  the  dissolution 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  it  was  resolved 
that  as  the  question  of  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  had  been  so  slightly  dealt  with, 
another  Council  should  meet  in  Pavia  in  five 
years*  time.  When  the  time  came  [1452],  the 
plague  was  raging  there  so  fiercely  that  the 
Fope  ordered  the  members  to  remove  to 
Siena.  By  this  means,  as  Siena  was  near 
Borne,  he  was  able  to  exercise  more  influence 
over  the  arrangements  of  the  Council.  The 
teaching  of  Wiclif  and  Huss  was  condemned, 
but  after  that,  the  various  members  began  to 
quarrel,  and  the  Papal  party  objected  to  the 
proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations. 
Then  came  the  question  of  fixing  the  place 
for  the  next  Council,  and  after  many  disputes 
and  intrigues  Basle  was  decided  upon,  and  on 
Feb.  14th,  1454,  the  Council  was  dissolved, 
having  effected  absolutely  nothing. 

Simeon,  Charles. — One  of  the  chief  party 
leaders  of  this  century  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land [1754-1836].  He  was  Incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  by  the  great  influence  of  his 


personal  piety,  and  his  zeal  and  vigour  as  a 
preacher,  he  became  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  into  the  teaching  of 
which  he  infused  a  larger  element  of  Calvin- 
ism than  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  His  power 
with  the  underg^duates  of  the  University 
was  very  great.  **  Charles  Simeon's  preach- 
ing," writes  Dr.  Stoughton,  from  his  own 
Sleasant  recollections,  **  was  not  penetrating 
ke  dew,  but  coming  down  like  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire.  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  a 
burden  from  the  Lord  to  deliver — as  one  who, 
like  Paul,  felt  *  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel.' "  Simeon's  Hwa  ffomiletica  is  a  work 
containing  2,536  sermon  outlines  upon  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  of  real  value,  though 
critical  abiht^  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  In  his 
zeal  for  Calvmising  the  Church  he  founded  a 
scheme  for  buying  up  advowsons,  and  the 
Clergy  List  gives  eighty  livings  as  in  the  gift 
of  the  Simeon  Trustees. 

Simeon  Stjlites  [from  ttylot,  **  a 
pDlar"],  the  originator  of  the  custom  of 
doing  penance  by  living  on  a  pillar,  was  bom 
probably  about  390  at  Sisan,  l]^tween  Antioch 
and  Cilicia.  He  was  brought  up  by  Christian 
parents,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  was  in- 
duced to  enter  a  monastery  near  his  home, 
where  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coryphus,  where  he 
spent  ten  years.  But  the  austerities  were 
not  great  enough  for  him,  and  he  then  lived 
as  a  hermit  in  a  Uttle  house  under  the  peak  of 
the  mountain  Telanassus.  Bere  he  used  to 
fast  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  imitetion  of 
Moses  and  Elias.  After  three  years  he  took 
possession  of  the  peak,  had  a  wall  built 
round  him,  and  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain 
twenty  cubits  long  to  a  great  stone,  and 
the  other  to  his  right  foot,  so  that  he  could 
not  if  he  wished  leave  his  bounds.  His  fame 
spread  over  all  the  country,  and  the  sick  and 
imlsied  came  from  far  and  wide — even,  it  is 
said — ^from  Spain,  Britain,  and  G^ul,  to  be 
healed.  At  last,  wishing  to  escape  from 
them,  he  ordered  a  pillar  six  cubits  high  to  be 
built,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
twelve,  twenty -two,  and  thirty -six.  Here  he 
lived  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  spending  his 
time,  as  is  related  by  his  disciple  Anthony,  in 
working  miracles,  teaching  the  people,  medi- 
tating, and  praying.  He  died  in  460.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Antioch. 

There  were  two  other  pillar  saints  of  the 
name  of  Simeon,  one  being  called  Fulminatus 
from  having  been  killed  by  lightning;  he 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  to  adopt  the 
practice. 

Simon  MajpUI.—  In  the  second  century 
the  Christian  Church  was  assailed  by  what 
proved  a  long  and  lasting  trouble— viz.  the 
appearance  of  heresy  respecting  the  Person 
and  Nature  of  Christ.  That  it  had  begun 
when  St.  John  wrote,  may  be  seen  by  his 
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denunciations  of  thoee  who  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  [2  John  10].  Simon  Magus 
has  been  by  some  dcH^lared  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  to  have  asserted  that  he 
was  an  JEon^  or  emanation  from  God.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and  tradition 
identifies  him  with  the  man  mentioned  in 
Acts  viii.  9.  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhat 
uncertain  traditions  of  him,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  there  learned  all  sorta  of  heathen  pMlo- 
sophy  and  maij^c.  On  his  return  he  practised 
his  acquired  aits,  announcing  that  they  were 
the  sure  signs  of  his  Divine  authority.  He 
Bct-raa  to  hiive  had  many  followers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Menander  and  Dosi- 
thous,  and  a  small  sect  declared  themselves  his 
followers  for  some  years.  Tradition  says  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol, 
intending  to  represent  the  return  of  our  Lord 
in  glory,  and  died  from  the  effect  of  .the  falL 

Simon's,  St.,  and  St.  Jude's  Day. — Kept 
by  the  Church  on  Oct.  28th.  Very  little  is 
said  of  these  saints  in  the  Gospels,  but  where 
they  are  mentioned  they  are  always  together, 
and  were  most  likely  brothers.  It  is  not 
quite  easy  to  identify  them.  With  regard 
to  St.  Simon,  some  writers  have  contested 
that  there  were  two  Apostles  with  the  name 
Simon,  because  in  St.  Matthew  he  is  called 
Canaanite  and  in  St.  Luke,  Zelotes.  But 
when  it  is  realised  that  Zelotes  is  nothing 
but  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Canaanite,  which 
was  the  name  g^ven  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  it  is  easy  to  identify  them  as  the 
same.  He  was  some  relation  to  our  Lord — 
most  likely  His  half-brother.  St.  Jude  has 
also  two  surnames,  .Tluiddeus  and  Lebbeus. 
Thaddeus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  name 
of  endearment  for  «fudas,  and  Lebbeus  is  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  heart  ;  but  the  deriva- 
tion of  both  the  words,  and  the  reason  they 
were  applied  to  St.  Jude,  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  collect  for  the  day  does  not  speak  of 
them  and  their  work  in  particular,  but  of 
*'  the  blessed  saints  *'  in  general. 

SimonianSy  St.    [Socialism.] 

Simony  originally  meant  the  sin  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  spiritual  gifts,  which  was  so 
called  from  Simon  Magus,  who  attempted  to 
buy  the  gift  of  the  Holv  Spirit.  In  the  early 
Church  the  practice  of  buying  ordination  was 
severely  censured ;  both  ordained  and  ordainer 
were  subject  to  total  excision  from  the  Church. 
Under  this  head  were  also  considered  the  sins 
of  exacting  a  reward  for  administering  bapt- 
ism or  the  Holy  Communion,  Confirmation, 
or  any  other  similar  rite.  Afterwards  two 
other  kinds  of  simony  were  recognised,  via. 
[1]  purchasing  spiritual  preferments,  and 
[2]  usurpation  of  holy  offices.  In  the  first 
thtee  centuries  there  was  no  law  against  the 
former,  as  the  stipends  for  ofiices  were  small, 
and  to  hold  them  was  attended  by  great 
danger    of    persecution;    but    afterwards    a 


bishopric  was  much  sought  after,  and  sobmc 
tried  to  gain  one  by  bribing  the  stewards,  etc 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon;  and  by  the  laws  of  JusUniso 
every  elector  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
chose  the  elected,  not  from  any  gift  or  pro- 
mise, but  because  he  believed  he  was  fit  for 
the  position.  Under  usurpation  of  hoh* 
offices  is  included  the  investing  of  any  tdmh 
in  an  office  or  preferment  to  which  he  had  du 
legal  title,  or  the  intruding  into  any  pkoe 
which  was  already  filled.  Thus  several  hete- 
tical  bishops  who  took  possession  of  sees  al- 
ready occupied  by  orthodox  men  were  acctaed 
of  simony.  Also  it  was  forbidden  for  bishope 
to  move  arbitrarily  from  one  see  to  another 
without  the  c<Hisent  of  the  Provincial  CoondL 

Sin. — The  commonest  word  for  sin  in  the 
Greek  Testament  is  hamartia,  and  it  hu  the 
same  meaning  as  the  commonest  word  in  the 
Old  Testament.  [See  Gesenius's  Heb.  Lex., 
s.v.  ehata.l  That  meaning  is  strictly  "• 
missing  of  the  mark,**  and  so  "a  failiire,'' 
"a  sin."  The  other  New  Testament  wori 
paraptoma^  **  transgression,"  is  derived  from  a 
word  signifying,  "to  fall  down  beside." 
Scripture  gives  no  definition  of  sin,  b«t 
the  whole  tenor  of  it  indicates  that  this  can- 
sists  in  failure  to  regard  and  do  the  wiU  (d 
God.  It  is  selfishness,  which  is  the  setting 
up  of  the  individual  will  against  that  of  tbe 
Divine  Creator  and  King.  That  heavadv 
will  is  righteous  dealing,  and  love,  and 
forbearance,  and  hope.  "This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  your  sanctification,**  writes  the 
inspired  Apostle  [1  Thees.  iv.  3].  Every 
act  of  self-sacrifice  and  kindb'nefls,  being  in 
unison  with  that  will,  is  blessed — ^it  is  part  of 
a  higher  life,  of  a  more  perfect  existence; 
it  is  a  striving  after  the  true  aim  of  life,  after 
the  ideal  of  perfect  existence — after  Goi 
And  it  follows  that  the  contrary  to  this,  that 
which  thwarts  the  will  of  God,  is  evil,  and 
accursed.  For  it  is  not  only  harmful  m 
itself,  but  it  is  sinful,  guilty,  because  it  beti* 
moral  responsibility.  Man,  we  are  told, 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  is  not 
senseless  and  stupid.  He  is  conscious  of  a 
free-will ;  knowing  good  and  evil,  he  has  the 
choice  between  them.  Herein  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  brutes,  that  he  is  not 
limited  in  existence  by  a  monotonous  law, 
like  the  growth  of  a  plant ;  he  can  choose  for 
himself.  And  sin  is  the  rebellious  choice,  the 
choice  of  that  which  the  Creator  forbids,  tht 
choice  of  an  atmosphere  tainted  and  impTm* 
when  the  free  air  of  heaven  is  offered,  the 
choice  of  sloth  and  impotence  in  pbce 
of  life  and  strength  and  energy.  The 
origin  of  sin  is  confessedly  a  mysterr* 
but  so  is  the  origin  of  everything  whici 
exists.  "  There  is  nothing,"  writes  Coleridge. 
"  of  which  the  ultimate  ground  is  »<* 
mystery."  Mystery  as  it  is,  it  is  no  k* 
confessedly  a  fact     That  all  oppoflition  to 
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God^B  will  is  evil  must  be  clear  at  once, 
bat  the  heinousness  of  the  guilt  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  The  con- 
science of  mankind,  and  the  voice  of  Scripture 
both  bear  witness  to  this.  Thus  man  is, 
according  to  Scripture,  infected  with  Orig- 
inal Sin  [q.v.].  The  Scripture  also  declares 
that  all  men  commit  actual  sin,  and  the 
conscience  bears  witness  to  the  fact.  [For  the 
distinction  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  between  Mortal  and  Venial  Sin 
see  MoBTAL  Sin.] 

Singinif. — An  ordinance  of  Divine  Wor- 
ship, used  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  God. 
In  all  times  this  has  been  a  branch  of  worship, 
among  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  It  was 
practised  by  God's  people  before  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  is  enjoined  both  by  ceremoni^ 
law  and  by  the  Apostles  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  The  public  worship  of  the 
primitive  Christians  consisted  mainly  in 
Psalm-singing,  which  developed  to  a  g^reat 
extent  when  the  persecutions  ceased.  The 
people  met  before  dawn  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  hymns;  and  St.  Basil  says  that  it 
was  also  customary  to  sing  hymns  in  private 
houses.  St.  Augustiae  considered  that  the 
music  used  in  his  time  for  Church  services  was 
too  secular,  and  recommended  the  practice 
of  having  the  Psalms  recited  with  very  slight 
intonations,  consisting  only  of  a  few  notes. 

In  the  Anglican  rubric  reference  is  made 
to  **  Quires  and  places  where  they  sing,"  and 
the  rubric  before  the  Canticles,  Psalms, 
Creeds  and  Litany,  directs  them  to  be  "  sung 
or  SEud."  At  the  present  time  in  most 
churches  where  there  is  a  regular  choir,  the 
Canticles  and  Psalms  are  sung,  and  in  many 
the  Cathedral  plan  is  followed  of  "  Choral 
Service.'*  This  proceeds  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  two  words,  that  *'  sung "  means 
with  musical  inflections  and  "  said  "  either  in 
the  manner  of  reading  or  in  monotone. 

Sion  College  was  founded  with  some 
money  left  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Thomas 
White,  in  1630.  There  had  previously  been, 
in  the  street  known  as  "London  Wall,"  a 
religioaB  house  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  priory  for  the  reception  of  the 
blind.  The  ground  was,  therefore,  sacred  to 
charity,  and  White,  who  was  rector  of  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the- West,  sought  to  restore  it  to 
a  religious  use.  His  plan  was  to  make  a 
college  of  which  all  vicars  and  incumbents  in 
the  City  should  be  Fellows.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent library  attached,  containing  more  than 
60,000  volumes,  founded  by  one  of  Dr.  White's 
executors.  Dr.  John  Simpson,  Bector  of  St. 
Olave's,  Hart  Street,  and  containing  among 
other  scarce  works  the  Jesuit  library  seized  in 
1 679.  All  the  clergy  of  London  are  privileged 
to  use  this  library,  and  they  may  borrow  books 
on  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription 
which  for  incumbents  is  one  guinea,  for  curates 
hall.     Under  the  copyright  of  Queen  Anne  a 


copy  of  all  books  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
was  sent  to  the  library ;  but  this  was  put  a 
stop  to  in  1836  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
sum  of  £363  15s.  2d.  being  ordered  to  be  paid 
annually  as  compensation,  the  money  being 
appUed  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
^e  Bishop  of  London  has  been  the  Visitor  of 
the  College  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  is  carried  on 
by  the  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assist- 
ants, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Fellows 
to  hold  office  for  a  year.  In  Defoe's  time 
the  College  included  almshouses  for  ten  men 
and  ten  women.  In  1884  the  house  in  London 
Wall  was  sold,  and  the  ground  built  over, 
and  in  1886  a  handsome  building  was  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Sion,  NoTBE  Damb  db. — ^This  is  an  Order 
which  specially  devotes  itself  to  the  bringing 
up  of  Jewish  children  in  the  faith  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  founder  was 
M.  Alphonse  Hatisbonne,  a  Jew,  who  declares 
that  he  had  always  felt  a  strong  antipathy  to 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  until  one  day  in 
1842,  while  standing  in  a  church  at  Home,  he 
saw  a  vision  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  so  much 
impressed,  that  he  was  induced  to  study  the 
question  closely,  and  very  soon  after  was 
baptised.  His  brother  had  previously  been 
converted,  and  the  two  together  determined 
to  found  an  Order  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  This  the^  did  in  Paris,  and  branches 
were  soon  estabbshed  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  England  and  the  East,  one  standing  in  the 
Via  Dolorosa  at  Jerusalem. 

Si  auis. — A  name  given  to  the  notice  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  a  parish  church  when 
any  parishioner  intends  entering  holy  orders. 
The  form  of  the  notice,  after  ^e  name  and 
degree  of  the  candidate  have  been  given,  is  as 
follows: — "If  any  person  (*•  guts)  knows 
any  just  cause  or  impediment,  for  which  the 
said  M.  N.  should  not  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same,  or  to 
signify  the  same  by  letter  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of " 

Sirmondy  JACorss,  was  bom  at  Kiom 
in  Auvergne,  in  1669 ;  died  at  Paris,  1661. 
He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Billom, 
and  in  1667  joined  the  Order.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  at  Paris  in  1590,  then  went 
to  Rome  to  become  Secretary  to  Aquaviva, 
General  of  the  Jesuits.  He  remained  there, 
studying  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
library,  until  1608,  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  Rector  of  the  College  there  in  1617, 
and  Confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  in  1637. 

Sirmond  visited  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  the  convents,  and  saved  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  he  published.  He  edited 
the  Opuscules  of  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  Vend6me, 
and  the  works  of  Enodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia ; 
of  ApoUonius  Sidonius;  of  Eugenius,  Bishop 
of  Toledo;  the  chronicles  of   Solatius  and 
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Marcellinufi ;  the  collections  of  Anastasius  the 
Librarian;  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  his  successors ;  the  works  of  Theod- 
ulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans;  also  Flodoard's 
HUtoire  de  RheitM^  the  Letters  of  Peter  de 
Celies,  and  the  works  of  Paschasius  Budbertus, 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  of 
Theodoret.  He  published  also  an  account  of 
the  Councils  of  France. 

SistarhoodjI.— These  Orders,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  revived  in  the  English 
Church,  are  of  very  early  origin.  Sisters 
must  not  be  confused  with  Deaconesses  [q.v.]> 
the  difference  being  that  sisters  were  always 
members  of  a  body,  each  being  responsible  to 
their  superior;  whereas  deaconesses  were 
generally  free,  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  entirely  in 
their  own  way,  not  under  vows.  St.  Je- 
rome, in  his  writings,  speaks  of  a  girl  and 
her  mother  who  lived  in  a  convent  with  a 
few  other  women,  spending  their  time  in 
good  works ;  and  we  find  re&rences  to  them 
in  both  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine. 
All  through  the  history  of  these  Orders  we 
find  again  and  again  their  apparent  dislike  to 
solitude.  The  first  female  hermit,  Syncletica, 
was  followed  into  the  desert  by  several  of  her 
former  companions,  and  together  they  made  a 
small  colony.  At  first  &e  history  of  the 
female  Orders  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
male,  and  it  seemed  as  though  one  would  be 
but  an  imitation  of  the  other.  But  in  the 
eleventh  century  female  monachism  made  a 
great  advance.  This  was  caused  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Crusades,  which  unitea  all 
Christian  nations  in  one  cause  against  the 
Mahommedan.  Several  of  the  highborn 
ladies,  who  had  lost  their  fathers,  brothers, 
or  husbands  in  the  wars,  wished  to  retire 
from  the  world  till  quieter  times.  They  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  take  the  vows  necessary 
for  the  cloister  life,  and  so  we  find  them 
establishing  themselves  together  in  com- 
munities, not  bound  by  any  vows,  nor 
promising  to  renounce  intercourse  with  the 
world,  but  simply  living  together  a  life  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  helping  their 
poorer  neighbours  in  such  wa3rs  as  they  could. 
These  were  called  Beguines  [from  the  Teu- 
tonic word  befff  "to  pray"].  These  com- 
munities were  quickly  established  in  different 
countries,  notably  in  Qermany,  Belgium,  and 
Italy;  two  still  survive  in  the  towns  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  In  course  of  time  the 
Beguinages  extended  their  sphere  of  work, 
and  founded  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and 
schools.  For  the  last  four  centuries  the 
education  of  girls  of  aU  classes  has  been 
largely  connected  with  sisterhoods.  In  the 
eleventh  century  these  sisters  were  by  far 
the  best  educated  of  any  of  their  sex,  many 
of  them  being  able  to  read  YirgU  and  Terence 
in  the  original  Large  bodies  of  sisters  were 
organised  in  connection  with  the  Franciscan 


and  Dominican  Orders,  who  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Grey  Sisters ; "  an  atteo^ 
was    also    made   to   establish    an  Order  ci 
Jesuitesses,  but  without  success.     All  this 
time  female  education  had  he&i  their  fii^ 
care,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  movement  was  made  in  Fnince  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  Sisters  of  Chaiitj 
were  organised.    They  had  no  property,  bat 
were  maintained  and  provided  for  by  the 
community.    They  passed  throu^  a  p^iod 
of  probation,  and  were  then  called  upon  to 
take  certain  vows,  which  had  to  be  renewed 
every  year,  they  being  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
institution  when  they  liked.   Tlie  movemait 
found  great  favour  both  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  several  public  institutiobs 
in  Paris  were  given  into  their  charge.    A 
similar  society,  called  the  Congregation  of  St 
Joseph,  was  founded  some  years  later.    Since 
that  time  sisterhoods  have  ino^ased  wonder- 
fully, nearly  all  having  for  their  object  the 
reformation  of  fallen  women,  of  which  the 
Daughters  of    the   Good  Shepherd  may  be 
g^ven  as  an  example.     From  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  for  many  years,  no  thought  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  of  sisterhoods  m 
the  Church  of  England,   and  when,  in  the 
Church  Revival  of  the  present  century,  the 
establishment  of  sisterhoods  was  first  tak^i 
in  hand,  the  movement  was  r^arded  with 
much  suspicion  and  dislike.    The  first  sister- 
hood in  connection  with  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  by  Miss  Sellon  in  1848,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of   Plymouth.     A 
g^reat  opposition  was  raised,  but  Bishop  PhD- 
potts  of  Exeter  bravely  stood  by  bier,  and 
her  success  among  the  rough  sailors  was  en 
wonderful  and  unmistakable,  that  she  nuy 
be  said  to  have  secured  the  success  of  the 
movement,  and  to  have  disarmed  oppositioa. 
In    the   following  year   the    SLstezhood  of 
St.  John,  at  Qewer  fMoHSELL,  Ha&riet],  was 
established,   the  members  of  which   devote 
themselves  entirely  to    fallen  women,  and 
since    then    several  others    have   arisen  in 
different  parts  of  Eogland,  such  as  tiie  Good 
SamaritaiLB,  of  which  Sister  Doia  was,  for 
a  time,  a  member.    The  sisters  generally  wear 
a  distinguishing  dress,  but  this   is   not  a 
universal  rule ;  and  they  are  not  obliged  to 
take  vows,  though  it  is  understood  that  they 
mean  to  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to 
the  work.    [Nuns.] 

Six  ArtideB,  Thb,  passed  June  28th. 
1639,  by  the  English  Parliament;  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Henry  VOL  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  restore  Romanism  in  pboe 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Re^nmati^Mi.  The 
Six  Articles  were  popularly  known  as  the 
"Bloody  Statute,"  or  "The  Whip  with  Si 
Strings."  They  required  the  people's  tc- 
quiescence  in  [1]  the  doctrine  of  Transubsfcui: 
tiation;  [2]  the 
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aaricular  oonf eesion ;  [4]  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  [5]  vows  of  chastity ;  and  [6]  oom- 
monion  in  one  kind  only. 

Six  Points.    [Ritualism.] 

SiztiUi,  St. — St.  Sixtus  was  a  pupil  of 
Pope  Stephen,  who  was  the  first  to  suffer 
under  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Vale- 
rian, in  the  year  257.  Three  weeks  after 
Stephen's  death  Sixtus  was  chosen  Pope  in 
his  place,  and  held  that  dignity  for  about  a 
year.  His  parents  were  Grecian,  but  he  had 
beeoi  brought  up  in  Rome,  and  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  Church  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  served  the  ofiSce  of  deacon.  He 
carried  on  with  great  ability  the  controversy 
on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Baptism 
[See  Stbphbn,  Pope  and  Majittr],  which 
had  begun  under  the  rule  of  his  master.  In 
the  year  258  Valerian  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  Persia,  and  left  the  government  of 
Borne  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mardan,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Church.  He  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  an  order  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome,  and,  as 
was  natural,  the  Pope  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  execution 
by  Lawrence,  his  favourite  pupil,  whom  he 
had  recently  ordained  deacon.  [Lawrbncb, 
St.].  St.  Ambrose  relates  the  following 
conversation  as  having  taken  place  just  be- 
fore the  execution.  "  Father,"  said  Lawrence, 
"  whither  are  you  g^iug  without  your  son  P 
You  did  not  use  to  sacrifice  without  your 
deacon,  why  then  am  I  now  neglected  P  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  hard  treatment  P 
Oh,  take  me  with  you,  and  see  whether  you 
have  conmiitted  the  Blood  of  Our  Lord  to  a 
person  unworthy  of  that  honour.  Allow  me 
a  share  in  your  death,  whom  you  have  ad- 
mitted to  a  ibsLTe  in  the  holy  ministry.**  And 
St.  Sixtus  assured  him  that  he  did  not  leave 
him,  for  he  would  follow  in  three  days.  He 
was  martyred  Aug.  6th,  258.  St.  Cyjirian 
also  mentions  this  execution  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  bishop  about  that  time,  and  adds  that 
a  man  named  Quartus,  who  was  evidentlv 
famous  among  the  Christians  of  that  period, 
was  beheaded  with  him.  « 

SixtlUiy  Popes.    [Popes.] 

Skeleton  Army. — A  name  given  to  the 
rough  element  of  the  population  who  made 
it  their  business  to  attack  the  Salvation  Army 
by  throwing  missiles  and  otherwise  interfer- 
ing with  them.  They  were  more  active  in 
the  earlier  career  of  the  latter,  and'  more  than 
once  came  into  desperate  collision  with  them, 
notably  at  Worthing,  where  damage  was  done 
both  to  persons  and  property. 

Slavery. — ^It  has  been  a  matter  of  cavil 
by  unbelievers  that  Christ  gave  no  commands 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  neither  He  nor 
His  immetfiato  successors,  the  Apostles,  should 
bave  prohibited  it,  and  that  St.  Paul,  by  sending 
back  Oneeimus  to  Philemon,  and  by  exhort- 


ing slaves  to  obedience,  appears  to  countenance 
it.  But  at  the  time  in  which  the  Apostles 
lived,  slavery  was  an  organised  system,  and 
never  worse  in  its  conditions  than  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  clear  that  ite  abolition 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  progressive  growth 
or  change,  to  be  wrought  bv  Uie  mutual  love 
which  would  spring  up  in  the  followers 
of  Christ.  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  He  did  not  use  the  world's  wea- 

Sons,  but  aimed  to  establish  His  Eing- 
om  in  each  individual  heart  Within  the 
Church  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
bond  and  free;  all  alike  partook  of  its  services, 
and  it  was  felt  that  Christ's  doctrines  would 
ultimately  produce  freedom  and  equaUty  out- 
side the  Church.  St.  Paul,  while  he  preached 
equality  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  yet  commanded 
the  slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters ;  he 
taught  that  the  only  true  slavery  was  the 
slavery  of  sin.  The  Church  in  very  early 
times  included  in  her  liturgy  a  prayer  for 
them  ''that  suffer  in  bitter  bondage."  As 
the  Gospel  spread,  we  hear  of  many  masters, 
who  on  their  conversion  brought  their  slaves 
to  be  baptised,  by  which  act  they  became  free 
men.  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  in  his  Gesta  Christi 
(page  227),  tells  us  of  the  many  acte  which 
were  passed  in  earlv  Christian  times  favour- 
able to  slaves,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 
thirty-seven  Church  Councils  passed  laws  con- 
cerning them.  In  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  the  Christian  Church 
was  joined  to  the  State,  and  laws  were  passed 
to  facilitate  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Under 
Justinian  the  great  moral  power  of  Christ- 
ianity is  most  felt  in  the  Roman  laws  on 
slavery.  In  the  ninth  century  we  meet  with 
the  first  formal  mention  of  a  command  from 
the  Church  against  slavery  in  the  words  of 
St.  Theodore  of  Stude.  All  who  study  the 
various  laws  about  slavery  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  tenth  century  must  see 
that  they  sprang  from  Christian  principle. 
The  work  was  indeed  a  very  gradual  one,  and 
slavery  existed  in  the  East  up  to  the  four- 
teenth, and  in  Greece  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  slavery  was  changed  into 
the  milder  form  of  serfage.  After  slavery 
disappeared  in  Europe,  it  was  largely  intro- 
duced into  America  by  the  importation  of  the 
heathen  negroes  from  Africa,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beg^ning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  steadv  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  it,  which  resulted  in  its 
complete  abolition  in  America  and  our  colo- 
nies.  [ClABKSON  ;   WiLBBRFOBOB,  WiLLIAM.] 

Smith,  Gborob  [&.  1828,  d.  1876].— An 
eminent  Biblical  explorer.  He  first  earned  his 
HveUhood  by  steel  engraving,  but  having 
taught  himself  the  Eastern  languages,  and 
stumed  the  Ninevite  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  became  known  as  a  great  Assyr- 
ian scholar,  and  was  in  1873-4-5  sent  out  to 
Nineveh,   where  he  gained  much   valuable 
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knowledge  as  to  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
made  many  most  important  discoveries  of 
ancient  documents,  including  the  well-known 
Creation  and  Deluge  narratives.  He  has 
written  Assyrian  Discoveries^  History  of 
Assyria  from  the  Monutnents,  Chaldean  Ae* 
count  of  GenesiSy  and  History  of  Sennacherib. 

Smith,  John  Pyb,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [*.  at 
Sheffield,  1774;  rf.  at  Guildford,  1851],  On- 
gregational  minister,  studied  theology  at 
Kotherham  College,  and  became  theological 
professor  at  Homerton  College,  which  post  he 
held  from  1805  to  1850.  He  was  the  first 
Dissenter  to  study  and  propound  German 
theology,  and  was  looked  upon  by  his  brethren 
as  unorthodox,  -because  he  followed  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science,  and  showed  how 
they  might  be  reconciled  to  Divine  revelation. 
He  wrote  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah^ Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacri/ice  and 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  (a  defence  of  Evan- 
gelicalism) ;  Scripture  and  Geology^  and  the 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology. 

Smith,  Sydney,  the  famous  English  wit, 
was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771 ; 
died  in  London,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  on  the  Wykeham  foundation,  and 
rose  t<i  be  captain  of  the  school;  then  at 
New  College,  Oxford  ;  was  ordained  in  1794, 
and  two  years  after  became  Curate  of  Nether 
Avon,  near  Amesbury,  whore  he  remained 
till  1798,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of 
tutor  to  the  son  of  his  squire,  Mr.  Hicks- 
Beach.  In  1800  he  became  Incumbent  of 
the  Charlotte  Episcopal  church  in  Edinburgh. 
Here,  together  with  Francis,  afterwards  Lord 
Jefifrey,  and  others,  he  started  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  first  number  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  October,  1802.  In  1804  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  as  a  wit.  In  1806  he  was 
made  Rector  of  Foaton-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  eighteen  years  later  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire presented  him  to  the  living  of  Londes- 
borough.  In  1828  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  him 
a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to 
exchange  Foston  for  Combe  Florey,  in 
Somersetshire.  In  1831  he  became  a  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's. 

His  chief  works  were :  Peter  Flymley^s  Let- 
tersy  written  in  1807,  to  promote  Catholic 
Emancipation  ;  Speeches  on  the  Catholic  Claims 
and  Refortn  Bill ;  The  Ballot ;  several  sermons 
and  letters ;  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Socialism. — English  Socialism  is  defined 
by  its  founder,  Robert  Owen  [1771-1858],  as 
the  Science  of  Happiness,  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  man  in  society  first  of 
all,  his  well-being  as  an  individual  necessarily 
following.  Socialism  is  undeveloped  Posit- 
ivism or  Comtism  [Positivism],  and  in  this 
it  is  now  for  the  most  part  merged. 

On  its  religious  side.  Socialism  is  a  form  of 
Pantheism,  and  God  or  Nature  is  resolved 


into  a  **  mysterious  power  which  permeai*:! 
every  particle  of  the  elements  which  compose 
the  universe,  and  these  elements  posaesi 
qualities  whidi  are  unchangeable,  and  operate 
according  to  fixed  laws,  which  are  called  the 
laws  of  Nature." 

By  this  power  man  has  been  made  what  he 
is,  and  he  must  be,  in  the  future,  what  that 
power  shall  make  him  to  become.  Man  is, 
therefore,  entirely  dependent  on  this  pow^ 
for  all  his  faculties,  and  all  that  he  possesses. 
Man  is  thus  non-responsible,  except  in  so  &r 
as  he  is  necessarily  amenable  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  actions.  To  reward  and 
punish  him  by  artificial  means  is  irratioDaL 
Such  being  man,  to  ensure  the  happincra  of 
the  human  race  permanently,  all  that  is 
required  is  that  society  shall  create  new 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  forming  from 
birth  a  good,  useful,  and  superior  eharaeter 
for  all,  according  to  their  natural  qnahties  or 
organisations.  To  bring  about  th€«e  desir- 
able ends,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  abandon 
the  irrational  conditions  of  society,  "  all  past 
religious  g^ovemments,  men-made  laws,  arti- 
ficial marriages,  modes  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing wealth,  of  buying  cheap  and  sellmg 
dear,  and  all  other  past  and  existing  institu- 
tions.'* and  to  enter  upon  a  new  Ufe,  sur- 
rounded by  new  conditions,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  imiversal  charity  and  love  will  govern 
the  population  of  the  earth,  as  one  enhghtened 
and  affectionate  family,  upon  a  8\*stem  of 
perfect  equality,  according  to  age,  of  educa- 
tion and  condition  [condensed  from  **  So- 
cialism,*' bv  Robert  Owen,  in  Religions  of  the 
World"],  distinctions  of  rank  and  poascesioa 
of  wealth  by  an  individual  would  thus  oorae 
to  an  end  in  the  Socialist  system.  Owen  tri^ 
to  propagate  Socialism,  or,  as  he  called  if, 
"  ThQ  Rational  System  of  Society,"  by  estab- 
lishing co-operative  workshops  for  the  various 
industries  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
labour  being  regarded  as  a  high  duty  for  all. 
His  followers  were,  as  we  have  seen«  practically 
Atheists,  and  they  permitted  as  much  freedom 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  as  the  laws  (A 
the  country  would  not  actually  punish. 

Communism  is  Socialism  put  into  jnacdce 
on  its  political  aide.  The  necessity  for  some 
strong,  central,  despoHc  power,  capable  <rf 
keeping  order,  is  recognised,  primogeniture  is 
necessarily  abolisbod,  and  all  property  and 
the  earnings  of  industry  are  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  from  which  distribution  is  made 
to  each  person  according  to  merit.  We  have 
an  example  of  Socialism  carried  on  into  Com- 
munism in  the  Commune  of  Paris  after  the 
Franco- German  War  in  1871.  French  So- 
cialism or  Communism  was  founded  by  Coast 
St.  Simon  [1760-1825],  a  contemponxy  of 
Robert  Owen,  from  whom  the  latter  prohablr 
borrowed  his  ideas  to  a  large  extent.  ^Sinoa 
regarded  labour  as  the  one  sacred  duty  of  li&. 
the  best  labourerasthe  most  religious  man,aad 
the  highest  in  rank  in  the  social  scale.  Heftl«> 
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deyised  a  system  of  worship,  if  ao  it  can  be 
called,  in  which' social  happiness  and  joy  were 
to  be  put  before  the  mind  by  means  of  poetry, 
music,  painting,  etc.  Like  Owen,  he  resolved 
God  into  Nature,  and  defined  Him  as  ''all 
that  is." 

Putting  its  practical  Atheism  aside,  there  is 
a  vein  of  truth  in  Socialism.  It  is  the  clear 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  promote 
in  every  possible  manner  the  welfare  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  their  fellow  men  whose  lot 
is  daily  labour.  Property  not  only  confers 
rights  upon  those  who  possess  it,  but  it  also 
implies  duties  to  be  fulfilled  by  them.  Each 
man,  rich  or  poor,  is,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  in  some  way  his  brother's  keeper.  But 
these  truths  are  after  all  but  the  constant 
teaching  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  the 
most  p^ect  form  of  Socialism;  the  latter 
says  that  "  if  man  is  ever  to  be  made  rational 
and  happy,  he  must  enter  upon  a  new  life,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  love 
will  govern,"  whilst  the  former  teaches  that 
*'  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  what 
is  more,  g^ves  men  the  power  to  practise  it. 

Societies. — The  various  religious  societies 
may  be  thus  classified: — [1]  Bible  Societies; 
[2]  Foreiffn  Missionary  Societies;  [3]  Monte  MiS' 
fions;  [4]  Societies  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
Kmncledge;  [5]  Charitable  Societies;  [6] 
Societies  for  Fromoting  Special  Objects;  [7 J 
Church  Societies;  [8]  Roman  Catholic  Societies. 

BIBLB  SOCIETIES. 

Hie  principal  of  these  is  the  British  and 
Foreign ;  an  account  of  all  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  above  head. 

FOREIGN   MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES. 

Anglo-Continental  Society. — Instituted  in 
1853.  'Its  object  is  to  deal  with  Christians  out- 
side of  Ehigland  by  making  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  better  known  in  European 
countries.  This  it  does  by  means  of  circu- 
lating religious  publications  in  various  foreign 
languages. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society, — Founded  1792. 
Income,  £67,828.  Office :  19,  Castle  Street, 
Holbom. 

China  Inland  Missions.— Of&ce :  6,  Rysland 
BcMid,  Mildmay  Park. 

Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for 
India. — Founded  1858.  TJnsectarian.  Income, 
£10,917.    Office:  Borough  Road,  London. 

•Church  Missionary  Society. — Founded  1799. 
Offices  at  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street. 
Income,  £231,541.  [An  account  of  the  form- 
ation and  work  of  this  Society  is  given 
under  Missions.]  In  connection  with  it 
was  formed  in  1880  the  Church  of  JEnyland 
Zenana  Missionary  Society  by  a  branch  of  the 
Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruc- 
tion Society,  who  thought  the  work  might  be 
better  done  by  an  exclusively  Church  society. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  make  known 
,the  GkMpel  of  Christ  to  the  women  of  the 
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East  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  teachings  of  the  Articles  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
have  thirty-eight  stations  in  the  dioceses  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Lahore,  Travancore,  and 
the  missionary  districts  of  Tinnevelly.  The 
work  is  carried  out  by  ladies,  Bible-women, 
and  greatly  helped  by  medical  missions.  Its 
income  exceeds  £20,000. 

Colonial  Missionary  Society. — Founded  1836, 
to  promote  Christianity  amongst  settlers  in 
British  colonies  and  dependencies.  Congre- 
gationalist.  Income  in  1885,  £3,054.  Office : 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

Evangelical  Continental  Society. — Founded  in 
1845.  Income,  £2,667.  Unsectarian.  Office : 
13,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall.  Its 
object  is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  others  in  Europe  by  the 
agency  of  native  pastors,  evangelists,  etc. 

Fr»fdmen^s  Missions  Aid  Society^  for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  African  race  every- 
where. TJnsectarian.  Office :  18,  Adam 
Street,  Strand. 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — ^Founded 
in  1816.  Income,  £7,695.  Office:  60,  Wilson 
Street,  Derby. 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction 
Society  J  or  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission. — 
Founded  in  1852.  Unsectarian.  Office:  2, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.    Income,  £10,228. 

London  Missionary  Society.  —  Founded  in 
1795.  Unsectarian,  but  supported  chiefly  by 
the  Congregationalists.  Income,  £101,104. 
Office:  14,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall, 
E.C. 

Society  for  the  Fropayation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Farts, — This  is  the  oldest  missionary 
society,  founded  in  1701*.  Offices  at  19,  Dela- 
hav  Street,  Westminster.  The  objects  of 
this  Society  are : — [1]  to  receive,  manage,  and 
dispose  of  funds  contnbuted  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  feUow-countrymen  beyond 
the  seas ;  [2]  to  provide  a  sufficient  mainten- 
ance for  an  orthodox  clergy  to  live  among 
them;  [3]  to  make  other  provision  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gk>spel  in  those  parts. 
Sufficient  account  of  this  Society  has  already 
been  given.  [Bible  Societies;  Missions; 
Propagation  op  the  Gospel,  Society  foe.] 
In  connection  with  the  missions  of  this 
Society  is  the  Ladies*  Association  for  the  Fro- 
motion  of  Female  Education  in  India  and  other 
heathen  Countries.  The  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  to  provide  female  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  native  women  and  children  in 
the  missions  of  the  Society,  to  provide  suitable 
clothing  for  the  female  mission  schools,  and  a 
maintenance  for  boarders.  Funds  for  this 
are  raised  in  England  by  branch  associations 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  teacher 
was  sent  to  Madagascar  in  1867,  and  in  1868 
two  ladies  joined  the  Delhi  Zenana  Mission, 
and  one  went  to  Burmah.  In  1869  the  work 
was  extended  to  South  Africa.  Many  Zenana 
missions  have  since  been  formed  in  India,  and 
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at  present  there  are  about  2,000  pupils  under 
instruction  in  their  schools,  besides  about 
1,250  in  other  schools  connected  with  the 
Ladies*  Association. 

The  ColoniiU  and  Continental  Chureh  Society 
was  established  in  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing clergymen,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  to 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  minister 
to  British  residents  elsewhere.  It  was  united 
in  1851  to  the  Newfoundland  School  Society, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1823.  Its  labours 
are  carried  on  in  thirty  colonial  dioceses  of 
North  America,  India,  Australia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  income  is  £40,132. 
Office :  9,  Serjeant's  Inn,  E.G. 

The  South  American  Mittionary  Society  be- 
gan as  the  **Patagonian  Mission"  in  1844, 
and  was  deaig^ted  by  its  present  title  twenty 
years  later.  Its  objects  are  [1]  Missionary, 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America; 
[2]  IkOnisterial,  among  the  English-speaking 
Siulors  in  the  many  hiu'bours,  and  [3]  Evange- 
listic, among  the  Spaziish  and  Portuguese,  by 
making  known  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  distributing  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  native  lang^iuiges.  Its 
offices  are  at  1 1,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street 
Income,  £16,000. 

The  Univertitiet  Mieeiom. — A  very  success- 
ful mission  is  carried  on  in  Central  Africa  by 
the  Universities. 

Oxford  founded  a  Mission  to  Calcutta  in 
1880,  on  the  principle  of  a  community  bound 
by  no  vows,  but  living  together  as  a  brother- 
hood, to  work  among  the  educated  natives  of 
Calcutta. 

Cambridge  in  1876  commenced  a  mission  to 
Delhi,  with  the  direct  object  of  carrying  on 
Evan^listic  work.    * 

Haileybury  in  1873  started  a  fund  for  a 
mission  in  India,  and  supports  the  Haileybury 
Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Agra. 

Turkith  Mieeion  Aid  Society.— -Fovaided.  in 
1854,  for  evangelistic  work  in  the  East  TJn- 
sectarian.  Office :  7,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
Strand. 

United  MethodUte  Free  Churehet  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society, — Founded  in  1857. 
Income,  £20,493.  Office :  443,  Glossop  Street, 
Sheffield. 

Wesleyan  Miseionary  Society, — Founded  in 
1816.  Income,  £146,308.  Office:  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Hall. 

HOMB  MISSIONS. 

Army  Missionary  Association, — Founded  in 
1883  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  foreign  missions  g^erally  in 
the  army. 

Army  Scripture  Readers*  Society. — Founded 
1848.  Unsectarian.  Income, £12,000.  Office: 
4,  Trafalgar  Square. 

Associatim  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls. 
— This  Association  aims  at  taking  care  of 
rough  girls  just  leaving  school,  visitation  of 


outcast  girls,  rescue  work,  establishing  fiu> 
tory  girls'  clubs,  and  otluor  works  of  mercy. 
Seo^etary :  Miss  EUioe  Hopkins,  Percy 
House,  Brighton. 

Baptist  Union  British  and  Irish  Hem 
Mission  iScM^/y.— Founded  in  1797.  IncCTie, 
£4,431.    Office :  19,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 

Bishop  of  London^ s  J^M#Mf.— Founded  in  1856 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  nnreached 
masses.  Income,  £19,000.  Office :  46a,  PtD 
Mall.  The  example  of  this  society  has  been 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford s  Ftmd  for 
East  London,  started  in  1880;  Bishop  $f 
Rochester's  Ten  Churches  Fund  for  Sooth  and 
South-East  London,  started  in  1881 ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans  Fund  for  the  erectioii  of 
seven  churches  in  East  London. 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society. — ^Foimded 
in  1818.  Unsectarian.  Income,  £11,09^ 
Office :  SaUors'  Institute,  Shadwell,  R 

British  Society  for  Fropayation  of  the  Gsspd 
among  the  Jews. — Founded  in  1842.  Unsect- 
arian. Income,  £7,262.  Office:  96,  Grest 
Bussell  Street,  W.C. 

Christian  Evidence  Society.--Fcmid0i  1871, 
to  meet  and  repel  the  increasingly  aggreesivo 
infidelitr  of  the  times.  This  it  does  by  meuis 
of  lectijres  in  churches  and  in  the  open  air; 
by  classes  and  examinations ;  by  the  publica- 
tion of  books  and  tracts  dealing  with  the 
current  objections  of  atheists,  pantheists,  and 
sceptics.  Unsectarian.  Office :  13,  Bof^iDg- 
ham  Street,  Strand. 

Christian  Instruction  Society. — Founded  1825, 
to  aid  in  evangelising  London  and  its  vicinity. 
Unsectarian,  but  chiefly  .CongregatiaaaL 
Office :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street 

Church  Army. — ^A  Home  Mission  Society 
which  works  under  the  direction  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  on  the  strict  lines  d  Ghordi 
teaching.  Income,  £8,000.  Office:  21,  Jobs 
Street,  Adelphi. 

Church  Guilds  Union. — An  assodatian  of 
societies  of  the  Church  of  England  destrom  of 
helping  each  other  in  the  furtherance  of  good 
works.  Office:  St. ^(artin's Priory, Cantearburv. 

Church  Mission  to  the  Fallen.— Founded  n 
1881.  This  society  carries  on  direct  nussioo- 
ary  work  amongst  the  &llen  and  unchaste, 
by  the  employment  of  women  as  missicoaries 
to  seek  out  fallen  women  in  th^  own  hones, 
in  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  the  public 
streets,  and  by  holding  mission  services  ia 
churches  and  schools.  Office:  3,  Maigarei 
Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Chureh  of  England  Scripture  Reader^  Astsoo- 
tion. — Founded  in  1844  to  assist  the  parockitl 
system  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Rodicsto, 
St.  Albans,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester.  In- 
come, £12,312.     Office:  56,  Haymarket 

Church  of  England  JForking  Mess's  Sstittf^ 
— ^For  settmg  before  the  mmnben  of  its  own 
class  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Chsrcb  d 
England,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  usages  of  the  CktxA. 
The   society   consists   entirely  of    AmmM^ 
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working-men  (communicants)  as  members. 
Office :  3,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 

Chureh  of  England  Young  MetCt  Society, — 
Founded  in  1S43  to  promote  the  spiritual, 
social,  and  intellectual  wel&re  of  young  men. 
Office :  3,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus. 

Chm-eh  Parochial  Mission  Society. — Founded 
alter  the  London  Mission  of  1873,  to  provide 
clergymen  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  conduct  of  missions.  Office :  21,  John 
Street,  Adelphi. 

Chm-ch  Pastoral  Aid  Society,— Foxmded 
1836.  For  the  evangelisation  of  the  home 
population,  by  means  of  the  parochial  organ- 
isation of  the  Church  of  Kngland ;  this  is 
done  by  money  grants  for  tiie  support  of 
additional  clergy  and  lay  agents  in  parishes 
where  local  means  for  the  purpose  are  inade- 
quate. Income,  £54,335.  Office:  Temple 
Chunbers,  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Church  Penitentiary  Association. — ^Founded 
in  1851.  This  society  helps  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  Houses  of  Mercy  and 
Refuges  throughout  the  kin^om;  these  houses 
are  mostly  managed  by  self-devoted  women, 
who  give  their  services  to  the  work.  Income, 
£13,000.  Office:  14,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi. 

Congregational  Church  Aid  and  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society, — Founded  in  1819.  Income, 
£36,707.  Office  :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street. 

Country  Toums  If iMton.~E8tabli8hed  1837. 
To  promote  evangelical  religion  without  re- 
ference to  denominational  distinctions  among 
the  working  population  and  poor.  Unsec- 
tarian.  Income  in  1885,  £2,882.  Office :  18, 
New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Diocesan  London  Home  Mission. — Founded  in 
1867,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  multitudes 
of  London  whom  the  existing  parochial 
machinery  could  not  reach.  This  society's 
work  18  carried  on  in  parishes  where  sub- 
division is  desirable,  and  the  missionary 
clergy  are  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  take 
entire  charge  of  new  districts,  to  imtiate  and 
develop  work  in  them,  to  preach  in  temporary 
buildings,  dwelling-houses,  or  the  open  air, 
and  thus  to  meet  the  spiritual  destitution  until 
the  districts  become  organised  parishes  with 
permanent  churches.  Income,  £4,977.  Office : 
121,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

English  Congregational  Chapel  -  Building 
Society. — Founded  1853,  to  aid  in  building 
suitable  churches  and  residences.  Income  in 
1884,  £10,144.  Office  :  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street.  Congregational  Chapel- 
Building  Societies  are  in  operation  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Liverpool, 
Scotland,  etc. 

Girls^  Friendly  Society.— "FoioAeA  in  1875. 
Its  objects  are  to  bind  together  in  one  society 
ladies  as  associates,  and  working  girls  and 
young  women  as  members,  for  mutual  help, 
sympathy,  and  prayer ;  to  encourage  purity 
of  me,  dutif  ulness  to  parents,  ^thf  ulness  to 
employers,  and  thrift ;  to  provide  the  privileges 


of  the  society  for  its  members,  wherever 
they  may  be,  by  giving  them  an  introduction 
from  one  branch  to  another.  Office:  3,  Victoria 
Mansions,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard.— A  society  formed 
in  1873.  It  aims  at  promoting  a  higher  tone 
of  life  as  regards  courage,  temperance,  purity, 
and  manliness,  and  at  exercising  an  inliuence 
for  good  among  young  soldiers. 

Homes  for  JForking  Girls  in  London. — 
Founded  in  1878  with  a  similar  object  to  the 
Girls' Friendly  Society.  Office:  38,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Incorporated  Chureh  Building  Society.  — 
Founded  in  1818  to  promote  the  work  of 
church  extension  in  England  and  Wales  by 
making  grants  towards  the  building  or  enlarge 
ing  of  churches  and  chapels.  Income,  £6,770. 
Office:  2,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

Incorporated  Free  and  Open  Chureh  Associa- 
turn. — Founded  in  1866  with  a  view  to  promote 
a  greater  freedom  of  worship,  by  throwing  the 
piuifih  churches  of  the  land  open  without 
restriction  to  the  people.  Office :  24,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society. — Congregation- 
alist.  Founded  in  1814.  Income,  £1,573. 
Office :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  City  Mission.— Founded  1835.  Its 
simple  object  is  to  carry  the  Oospel  from  house 
to  house  m  the  densely- populated  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  without  regard  to  denominational 
peculiarities.  Unsectarian.  It  employs  463 
missionaries.  Income,  £70,968.  Office:  3, 
Bridewell  Place,  London,  E.C. 

London  Congregational  Chapel  -  Building 
Society,  for  promoting  and  aiding  the  building 
of  additional  places  of  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis for  that  body.  Founded  1845.  Worked 
m  association  with  the  London  Congregational 
Chureh  Extension  Cotnmittee.  Office:  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  Lay  Helpers^  Association  is  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews. — Founded  in  1809.  Income, 
£35,590.    Office :  16,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Missionary  Society. 
—Founded in  1826.  Income, £9,700.  Office: 
Sheffield. 

Midnight  Meeting  Society.— Founded  1859 
for  rescue  work.  Income,  £1,200.  Office: 
8a,  Red  lion  Square,  E.C. 

Mission  to  Hop-pickers. — This  society  was 
founded  in  Maidstone  in  1877,  to  provide 
spiritual  ministrations  for  immigrant  hop- 
pickers.  Secretary  :  Rev.  J.  Stratton,  Ditton 
rlace,  Maidstone. 

Missions  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  of  whom 
there  are  120,000  engaged  in  the  North  Sea 
all  the  year  round.  Office :  181,  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

Open-Air  Mission. — For  the  proclamation 
of  the  Oospel  by  ministers  and  laymen  in  the 
open  air  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great 
Britain.^     Unsectarian.      Income   in    1885, 
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£1,571.  Enrolled  members,  905.  Office: 
14,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand. 

Parochial  Mission  to  the  Jews, — Income 
£604.  Office  :  Arundel  House,  Thames  Em- 
bankment. 

Farochial  Mission  Women^s  Association. — 
Founded  in  1860  to  benefit  a  class  below  that 
reached  by  ordinary  district  visiting.  Poor 
women  belonging  to  the  class  among  which 
they  are  to  work  are  employed  in  house-to- 
house  visiting,  with  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent in  whose  parish  they  are  placed ;  they 
collect  small  sums  from  the  poor  to  enable 
them  to  buy  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  their 
tone  and  habits.  Office:  11,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand. 

JPresbyterian  Church  of  England. — Founded 
in  1847.  Income,  £213,202.  Office  :  7,  East 
India  Avenue,  L^enhall  Street. 

Frotestant  Reform  Societtf  and  Church  MiS' 
sions  to  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain. — 
Founded  in  1827.  Income,  £2,900.  Office: 
20,  Bemers  Street. 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. — Founded 
in  1856.  This  society  carries  on  three  dis- 
tinct works:  [1]  Improvement  and  extension 
of  preventive  efforts.  [2]  Aid  to  those  who 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  destitute.  [31 
Missionary  efforts  directed  by  the  CounciL 
Office :  32,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Royal  Naval  Scripture  Readers*  Society. — 
Founded  1860.  Income,  £1,689.  Office:  4, 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Salvation  Army  [See  nnder  that  head]. — 
Founded  for  evangelising  the  lower  elates. 
Income,  £76,000.  Office  :  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 

Seaman^ s  Christian  Friend  Society. — Founded 
in  1846.  Income,  £1,720.  Office:  37,  Com- 
mercial Road,  E. 

Society  for  Missions  to  Seamen. — Founded 
in  1856  for  providing  for  the  spiiitual  wants 
of  our  fishermen,  boatmen,  etc.,  when  in  port. 
Income,  £26,369.  Office:  11,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand. 

Society  for  the  Employtnent  of  Additional 
Curates. — ^Founded  in  1837.  This  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly missionary  character,  its  purpose  being 
to  give  greater  power  and  efficiency  to  the 
Anglican  Church  in  large  towns  and  growing 
centres  of  population,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  clergy,  whoso  time  should  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  simply  spreading  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  bringing  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  uncared  for.  Income, 
£85,227.  Office:  Arundel  House,  Thames 
Embankment. 

Society  of  Irish  Church  Missions  to  the  Roman 
C5»/Ao/k?».— Founded  in  1846.  Income,  £19,000. 
Office  :  11,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

St,  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission 
Society. — Founded  in  1864  to  encourage  the 
worship  of  God  at  sea.  Income,  £3,893. 
Office:  65,  Fenchurch  Street. 


Thames  Church  Mission  Society. — ^Fonnded 
in  1844.  Income,  £4,654.  Office:  31,  New 
Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

Universities  and  Public  Schools'  Missiom.— 
These  are  missions  in  poor  districts  supported 
by  the  univerraties  and  schools.  They  are  as 
follows : — Oxford :  Christ  Church  and  Magda- 
len College  SchooL  Cambridge  :  St  John's, 
Trinity,  Pembroke,  and  Clare  Colleges. 
Schools:  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Marl- 
borough, Wellington  College,  Charterfaoose, 
Uppingham,  King^s  College,  Clifton  Gcdlege, 
Tonbridge,  Roesall,  Felstead,  Oxford  House, 
Bradfield,  Aldenham,  Radley,  Cheltenham. 

Wesleyan  Home  Mission  and  ContimgmU  Fuud. 
—Founded  in  1740.  Income,  £37,788.  OflSce: 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,  17,  Bishopsgate 
Street. 

Young  Men^s  Christian  Association — ^Founded 
in  1884.  Unsectarian.  Income,  £8,802. 
Office :  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

Young  Men^s  Friendly  Society.  —  Founded 
in  1879.  Office :  Northumberland  Chambers, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 

Young  Women's  Help  Society. — Founded  in 
1881.  Secretary  :  Mias  Dymock,  29,  Queen 
Square,  W.C. 

BOCIBTIE8  FOB  THE  8PBBAD  OF  CHBISTCAV 
KNOWLEDGE. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society.— -YoiaDded 
in  1808.  Income,  £25,714.  Office:  Borough 
Boad,  S.E. 

Christian  Colportage  Association  for  Englsmd. 
— Founded  1874,  for  disseminating  pure  and 
Christian  literature  by  colporteurs.  Unsec- 
tarian. Income  (including  sales),  £16,006. 
Office :  37,  Famngdon  Street,  E.C. 

Church  of  England  Book  Soeufty.—'E^h' 
lished  1881,  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
Christian  literature.  It  assists  the  po<n«r 
clergy  and  candidates  for  ordination  by  making 
free  grants  of  theological  books.  Office:  U, 
Adam  Street,  Strand. 

Church  of  England  SmuUy  School  InsOme. 
— Founded  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  Church  of  England,  on  a  similar  pkn  to 
that  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  [q-v.]  Tlie 
society  gives  free  grants  of  Sundav  whod 
books  and  materials  botii  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  necessary.  Income,  £14,853.  Office : 
13,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society. —Yofxaai'^ 
in  1836.  Income,  £10,400.  Office:  348, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Monthly  Tract  Society.— YtmnA^sd  in  1837. 
Unsectarian.  Income,  £2,074.  Office:  8, 
New  Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

National  Society  for  the  Edmeation  of  tif 
Poor.  —Founded  in  181 1 .  The  main  object  <rf 
the  Society  [as  expressed  in  the  wor^  of  it» 
charter]  is  to  secure  that  "  the  poorer  nes- 
bors  of  the  Church  shall  have  their  childrea 
daily  instructed  in  suitable  learning,  woikf  <tf 
industry,  and  the  principles  cKf  Uie  GloiriaA 
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religion  according  to  the  Established  Church.*' 
Its  operations  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
two  purposes :  [1st]  it  has  sought  to  increase 
the  means  of  education  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  properly-constructed  school  build- 
ings ;  [2nd  J  it  has  constantly  been  engaged 
in  promoting  the  most  approved  system  of 
ins&uction  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
for  training  teachers,  both  male  and  female 
rSt.  Mark's  College,  Battersea  CoUege,  and 
Whitelands],  by  the  occasional  inspection  and 
organisation  of  schools,  by  supplying  from  ita 
central  depository  reading  sheets  and  lesson 
books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  by  collecting 
and  diffusing  the  most  reliable  information 
with  regard  to  any  temporary  or  permanent 
assistance  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  way 
of  grants  for  educational  objects.  Office; 
Depository,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Pure  Literature  Society. — Founded  in  1854 
on  non-sectarian  principles.  It  is  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  pure 
and  interesting  literature.  Office :  11,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand. 

Ragged  Church  and  Chapel  Vnum. — Founded 
in  1853.  Income,  £500.  Office :  4,  Trafalgar 
Square. 

Ragged  School  Tnum. —Founded  in  1803. 
IJnsectarian.  Income,  £6,081.  Office:  13, 
Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

Religiom  Tract  Society,— 'Fojm^eA  in  1799 
oir  the  basis  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  the  pro* 
duction  and  circulation  of  Evangelical  litera* 
tore.  The  Committee  has  always  been  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  each  body :  both 
are  represented  on  its  editorial  staff ;  one  of 
its  Honorary  Secretaries  is  always  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
a  Nunconfonnist  minister.  It  helps  largely 
in  missions  to  India,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
Income,  £30,000.  Office:  56,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
—Founded  in  March,  1698,  by  four  laymen 

iLord  Guildford,  Sir  H.  Mackworth,  Justice 
look,  and  CoL  Colchester)  and  one  clergy- 
man, Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  the  great  founder  of 
parochial  and  clerical  libraries,  and  the  Com- 
missary in  ^laryland  of  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London.  These  were  soon  joined  by  others — 
Bishop  Burnet,  Strype  the  antiquary.  White 
of  Selbome,  John  Evelyn,  Samuel  Wesley 
(father  erf  John  and  Charles),  Bishop  Wilson 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Robert  Nelson. 
Their  objects  were:  [1]  The  education  of 
the  poor.  The  first  year  they  foundni 
two  schools  (St  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  St. 
Giles,  CWpplegate),  next  year  four  more. 
In  1811  &e  National  Society  sprang  from 
the  midst  of  this  Society,  and  the  two 
have  worked  most  harmoniously.  That  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
has  not  abandoned  its  educational  work  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  last  year  £527  were 
granted  as  prizes  in  Training  Colleges,  and 


in  1880  the  Society  founded  St  Katherine*s 
Training  College  at  Tottenham.  [2]  Hospital 
work  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and  is  still 
carried  on  abroad.  Three  g^innts  for  medicines 
and  surreal  appliances  were  in  1885  sent  to 
the  Medical  Mission  established  by  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria  in  China.  [3]  Bibles  and  prater 
books,  defensive  and  practical  theological 
treatises,  works  of  Christian  history,  are  all 
issued  reg^ularly  in  great  abundance,  and 
given  gratuitously  to  many  poor  parishes.  [4] 
Grants  of  books  to  sailors,  soldiers,  emigrants, 
are  regularly  made,  and  an  Emigration 
Committee  aims  at  giving  help  by  introduc- 
tions and  advice;  and  [5]  foreign  missions 
are  helped  each  month  of  the  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  grants  in  money  and  books  in 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  1885,  was 
£47, 180.  Office  :  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W.C. 

Sunday  School  Union,— Founded  1803,  for 
the  promotion  and  rising  of  the  standard  in 
Sunday-school  work.  This  is  very  largely 
done  by  the  drawing  up  for  three  months  in 
advance  of  a  series  01  simultaneous  "  Inter- 
national Lessons,"  so  that  all  schools  joining 
the  Union  may  study  the  same  lessons.  For 
these  careful  expository  lessons  are  published 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  by  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged ability,  separate  and  special  ex- 
positions being  provided  for  young  and  for 
infant  classes.  Other  helps  are  published  and 
supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
public  training  lessons,  lectures,  and  exami- 
nations are  also  carried  on.  Unsectarian,  but 
chiefly  Nonconformist.  Partly  trading  as 
publishers;  benevolentincome, £4,776.  Offices: 
56,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Weeleyan  Education  Committee, — Founded  in 
1840.  Income,  £8,000.  Office :  180,  Horse- 
ferry  Boad,  Westminster. 

CHARITABLB   80CIBTIB8. 

Aged  Filgrime*  Friend  Society. — Founded 
1807,  for  the  relief  in  pensions  or  asylums  of 
the  aged  Christian  poor  of  any  Protestant 
denomination.  Income,  £6,810.  Office:  83, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children  at  Reedham. 
— Founded  1844.  Undenominational.  In- 
come, £7,842.  Office :  35,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Asylum  for  Idiots,  Ekurlswood. — Income, 
£30,000.  Office :  36,  King  William  Street, 
E.C. 

Blind  Pension  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
—Income,  £2,936.  Office:  235,  Southwark 
Bridge  Road. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. — Object:  To 
improve  the  poor,  by  propagating  sound  prin- 
ciples and  views  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  charity,  by  promoting  the  co-operation 
of  charitable  institutions  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  common  work ;  by  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed,  by  giving  assistance  where 
really  needed,  by  repressing  mendicity,  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  abuse  of   charity, 
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etc.  etc.  Office:  15,  Buckingham  Street, 
Sti-and. 

Church  of  England  Central  Society  for  Pro^ 
viding  Hornet  for  Waifs  and  Strays. — The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  enable  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  to  co- 
operate in  rescuing  from  vicious  surroundings 
the  orphan  and  destitute  children  met  with  in 
every  parish,  and  especially  in  large  towns. 
The  means  adopted  are: — [1]  Boarding  out 
in  families;  [2J  establishing  small  homes; 
[3]  emi^tion.  Income,  £7,660.  Office: 
32,  Charmg  Cross. 

Church  of  England  Incumbents*  Sustentation 
JVim;.— Founded  in  1873.  Office:  4,  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster. 

Clergy  Orphan  Corporation, — ^Founded  in 
1749.  For  clothing,  maintaining,  and  edu- 
cating poor  orphans  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  are  schools  for 
boys  at  Canterbury,  and  exhibitions  at  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  and  schools  for  girls  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  Office:  63,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

Congregational  Fund  Board. — Established 
1696,  for  the  relief  of  poor  ministers,  of  poor 
members  of  contributing  churches,  and  the 
support  of  poor  students.  Income  about 
£2,000.  Office:  117,  Camberwell  Road, 
S.E. 

Congregational  Pastors*  Retiring  Fund^  for 
aiding  by  pensions  the  retirement  of  ministers 
when  aged  or  infirm.  Capital  invested, 
£120,000.  Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  E.G. 

Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. — 
Founded  in  1678.  During  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion — in  the  year  1650  or  thereabouts — 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  sons  of  clerg^ymen,  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  for  the  relief  of 
the  numerous  distressed  ministers,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  their  preferments,  and,  with 
their  families,  were  in  sad  straits.  In  the 
year  1665  the  first  festival  was  held  at  St. 
raul*s  Cathedral,  when  the  Rev.  George 
Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  preached 
on  behalf  of  the  charity.  The  annual  festival 
and  sermon  have  continued  from  that  day  to 
this  to  be  its  most  characteristic  and  profitable 
feature.  The  society  received  a  Royal  charter 
of  incorporation  in  ,the  year  1678,  "His 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.  being  moved  thereto 
by  the  numerous  cases  of  distress  which  ex- 
isted among  the  clergy,  their  widows  and 
children,  the  result  of  loyalty  ani  fidelity 
during  the  trying  periods  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Commonwealth."  Its  present  objects 
are:— [1]  To  afford  continuous  or  occasional 
assistance  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  incapable  of  duty  from  mental 
or  bodily  infirmity,  or  burthened  with  lai^ 
families,  or  in  unavoidable  necessity.  [2] 
To  grant  i>ensions  to  widows  of  clergymen 
and  their  unmarried  daughters.  [3]  To 
grant  donations  to  clergy  widows  in  tem- 
porary difficulty,  and  [4]  to  apprentice  clergj'- 


men*B  sons  and  daughters  whether  orphms 
or  not,  to  schools,  professions,  and  tiadei,  or 
to  help  them  in  other  ways  on  being  plioed 
out  in  the  world.  Office:  2,  BlooomBboiy 
Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Curates*  Augmentation  Fund. — Founded  in 
1866,  to  provide  increased  stipends  for  curates 
who  have  served  without  reproach  for  not  hm 
than  fifteen  years.  Office :  2,  Dean's  Yud, 
Westminster. 

Homes  for  Little  Boys^  at  Famingham  asd 
Swanley.  UodenominationaL  Income, 
£14,366.     Office :  Ludgate  Circus,  Ra 

Ministers*  Associate  Fund,  for  affording  aid 
to  Cong^regational  ministers  whose  incomes 
are  inadequate.  Income  for  1884,  £1,200. 
Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 

Ordination  Candidates^  Exhibition  Fund.-- 
Founded  in  1873  towards  assisting  to  procure 
a  university  training  for  those  seeking  holy 
orders.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Additional  Curates*  Society.  Office :  Anmdd 
House,  Thames  Embankment. 

Orphan  Working  ^^Aoo/.— Founded  1758, 
for  orphans  of  both  sexes  and  axiy  denomi- 
nation. Income  about  £16,000.  Office:  73, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Poor  Clergy  Reiief  Otrporation.—Tti^s  wciflty 
was  established  in  1866,  and  was  originally 
founded  to  enable  clergymen  with  nmited 
means  to  make  provision  for  themselves  aod 
their  families.  But  the  "  committee  soon  die- 
covered  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  much 
too  poor  to  assure  their  lives,  and  that  thor 
incomes  were  often  even  too  limited  to  pro- 
vide the  decent  comforts  of  life."  They 
accordingly  devoted  their  entire  attention  to 
the  immediate  relief  of  temporary  dxstren 
amongst  the  clergy,  and  have  "  now  entirely 
abandoned  the  original  plan  of  assisting  them 
in  the  assurance  of  their  lives."  The  clothing 
department  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  Corporation,  which  sends  oat 
parcels  of  clothing  [new  and  old],  sheeting, 
blankets,  mourning  apparel,  under-linen, 
flannel,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 
£]  ,600  annually.  As  the  **  clergy,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  make  constant  application  ^ 
wearing  apparel,"  some  twenty-five  working 
parties  and  an  annual  sale  of  work  have  bera 
successfully  organised.  Pecuniary  grants 
ranging  from  £6  to  £26  are  made  to  necesB- 
tous  clergy,  their  widows,  or  orphans.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Koyal  Charter  in  1867. 
The  income  is  about  £9,000  a  year.  Office: 
36,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

St.  Andreto*s  Home  for  Working  Boyt.^ 
This  society  provides  a  comfortable  dweUing 
for  boys  who  may  be  friendless  in  Loodon. 
Office :  43,  Charing  Cross.' 

St.  John's  Foundation  School  was  instituted 
in  1862,  for  the  free  education  of  the  soib  <rf 
the  poorer  clergy  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
School  is  at  Leatherhead.  Office:  li,  St 
Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
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80CIBTIB8  POK  PROMOTING  8PB0IAL   OBJECTS. 

jMoeiatioH  for  Frotnoting  the  Unity  of  Christ' 
Mdom,    Office :  32,  Charing  Cross. 

£van4felieal  AUianee, 

Home  Eeunum  Society,  —  Founded  1878. 
Office:  7,  Whitehall 

[K  notice  of  the  objects  of  these  three 
societies  will  be  found  in  the  article  Reunion.] 

Band  of  Hope  Union, — ^Founded  1866,  to 
promote  total  abstinence  amongst  the  young. 
Inoome,  £1,776.  Office:  4,  Ludgate  Hill, 
E.C.  The  main  work  and  expenditure  of  this 
society  is  done  in  the  branches,  of  which 
there  is  one  in  the  majority  of  Sunday 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

JBritieh  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. — 
Founded  for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  all  captured  or 
bom  as  slaves.  Income  about  £  1 ,200.  Office : 
55,  New  Broad  Street 

Ckmch  of  England  Purity  Society.— Its 
objects  are  to  promote  [1]  Purity  among  men. 
[2]  A  chivahrous  respect  for  womanhood. 
[3]  Preservation  of  the  young  from  contami- 
nation. [4]  Rescue  work.  [5]  A  higher* 
tone  of  public  opinion.  The  Society  insists 
on  the  equal  obligation  of  purity  on  both 
sexes.  Office:  Pulaoe  Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster.  The  White  Cross  Society 
has  similar  objects. 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. — 
Founded  in  1873  with  the  following  objects : 
— £1]  The  promotion  of  habits  of  tcmaperance. 
r2j[  The  reformation  of  the  intemperate.  [3] 
To  deal  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  in- 
temperance. Its  spheres  of  work  are  very 
numerous.  Office :  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Sti^eet,  Westminster. 

There  are  numerous  other  denominational 
Temperance  Societies,  but  the  above  is  be- 
lieved to  stand  alone  in  having  a  department 
which  only  pledges  the  members  to  *' Tem- 
perance "  as  Gustinct  from  **  Total  Abstinence." 

Evangelical  Protestant  Deaconesses'  Institution 
and  Training  Hospital,  —  For  associating 
Christian  women  in  nursing,  training,  etc. 
Income,  £2,874.  Office :  The  Green,  Totten- 
ham. 

Funeral  Reform  Society.— Yoxmdie^  in  1879 
to  promote  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead, 
in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  our 
bdief  in  **  the  resiurection  of  the  body  '*  than 
the  meaningless,  extravagant,  and  unchristian- 
like  customs  which  have  latterly  prevailed. 
Secretary :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  Westow  Vicar- 
age, York. 

National  Temperance  League^  founded  for 
the  universal  promotion  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  Office :  337, 
Strand,  W.C.  There  are  almost  countless 
minor  societies. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — This  society 
was  formed  in  1866  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  sites  of  the  events  in  our  Lord's  life. 
Office :  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

Peace  Society  [Society  for  Promoting  Per- 


man^t  and  Universal  Peace]. — Founded 
1816.  Income,  £3,476.  Office:  47,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Protestant  Alliance, — ^Income,£l,138.  Office: 
9,  Strand,  W.C. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of 
the  Lord*s  Z>ay.— Founded  1831.  Income, 
£1,510.  Office:  20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  qf  the  Opium 
Trqfilc.  —  Founded  1874.  Office  :  Queen 
Anne*s  Mansions,  St.  Jameses  Park,  S.W. 

Working-Men* s  Lord*s  Day  Best  Association, 
—Founded  1867.  Income,  £1,329.  Office: 
13,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

CHU&OH   SOCIBTIBS. 

Church  Association,— This  society  was 
founded  in  1866  [1]  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  established  at  the  English 
Reformation,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Protestant  Worship  in  the  Churdi  of  England ; 
[2]  to  resist  all  innovations  in  the  order  of 
the  service  as  prescribed  by  the  joint  authority 
of  Church  and  State — and  specially  to  prevent 
the  idolatrous  Adoration  of  the  Elements  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
our  Communion  Service  and  the  terms  both 
of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles ;  [3]  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Confessional, 
and  every  exercise  of  priestly  authority  which 
was  put  down  at  the  Reformation;  [4J  To 
effect  these  objects  by  means  of  lectures,  and 
the  use  of  the  press,  by  appeals  to  the  courts 
of  law,  in  order  to  ootain  a  clear  decision 
what  the  law  is,  and  by  appeals  to  Parliament 
to  pass  such  measures' as  may  be  needed  to 
restrain  clergymen  from  violating  the  order 
of  their  Church  and  obtruding  on  their 
pcirishioners  practice  and  doctrines  repug^nant 
to  all  formuhuies  and  Articles  of  our  Reformed 
Church."  Office:  14,  Buckingham  Street,. 
Strand. 

Church  Defence  Association. — Founded  in 
1860,  to  combat  the  Disestablishment  con- 
troversy, to  remove  the  ignorance  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  history  and  status 
of  the  Church,  to  prove  her  claim  to  her  en- 
dowments, and  to  show  the  use  she  has  made 
of  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
institution  has  a  staff  of  lecturers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Disestablishment  question,  who  systematically 
visit  throughout  the  country,  placing  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for 
meetings,  discussions,  etc.  Income,  £13,000. 
Office :  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Liberation  Society  [Society  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and 
Control]. — Founded  with  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting:— "[11  The  abrogation  of  all  laws 
and  usages  which  inflict  (usability,  or  confer 
privilege,  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  [2]  The 
discontinuance  of  all  payments  from  public 
funds,  and  of  all  compvdsory  exactions,  for 
religious  purposes.      [3]  After   an   equitable 
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$atisfactiofi  of  exUting  interettSy  the  application 
of  the  national  property  now  held  in  trust  by 
the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  other  and  strictly  national  pur- 
poses ;  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the  liber- 
ation of  those  Churches  from  State  control." 
Income,  £8,641.    Office:  2,  Serjeant's  Inn. 

Th€  English  Church  Union  was  formed  in 
the  year  1860  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
clergy  and  laity  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
and  disoipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  faithful 
children.  The  maintenance  of  such  an  or- 
ganised body  to  undertake,  under  Grod,  this 
work  of  defence,  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  its  promoters,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times:  ''by  the  laxity 
of  professing  Chiirchmen;  by  the  desire  for 
sweeping  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  in 
the  old-established  order  of  the  Church,  as 
evidenced  by  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Acts;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife^s 
Sister  Bill;  by  the  attacks  on  Eucharistic 
Doctrine,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  use 
of  Confession ;  and  by  the  attempts  to  alter 
the  standard  of  ritual  laid  down  in  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  and  meanwhile  to  ''put 
down"  by  penal  proceedings,  deprivation, 
imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
even  by  mob  violence  those  who  conform  to 
that  rubric;  and  lastly,  by  the  tendency 
among  statesmen  lo  apply  the  test  of  expediency 
or  popularity  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  most  sacred  subjects  of 
religious  truth."  Those  only  who  are  Com- 
municants of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
Churches  in  communion  with  her,  may  be 
elected  and  enrolled  in  the  English  Church 
Union.   Office :  35,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

&OMAN   CA.TH0UC  80CIBTIB8. 

Aged  Poor  Society. — Founded  in  1708  for 
granting  pensions  to  the  poor.  Office:  31, 
Queen  Square,  W.C. 

Apostolical  College  of  the  Society  of  African 
Miseione. — This  is  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries for  Africa. 

Associated  Catholic  Charities, — Foreducating 
and  apprenticing  the  children  of  poor 
Catholics.  Treasurer:  Geo.  Bloimt,  Esq., 
28,  Old  Burlington  Street. 

Association  for  the  Fropagaiion  of  the  Faith, 
— The  object  of  this  society  is  to  assist  by 
prayers  and  alms  the  Catholic  missionari^  in 
foreign  nations.  Treasurer :  A.  G.  Fullerton, 
Esq.,  27,  Chapel  Street,  Park  Lane. 

Benevolent  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Aged 
Poor.— Founded  in  1761.  Office :  36,  King 
Street,  Cheapside. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  FatU. — Founded  in 
1844,  for  performing  works  of  mercy  among 
the  poor,  and  promoting  the  education  and 
welfare  of  orphan  and  destitute  boys.  Office : 
33,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood, — Its  objects 


are  [1]  to  procure  baptism  of  all  iii&nts  in 
danger  of  death  in  China  and  other  Pagan 
countries,  where  infanticide  is  practised:  [i] 
to  bring  up  in  religious  establishments  those 
who  sur\-ive ;  [3]  to  provide  for  their  future 
in  life,  either  in  the  religious  or  mairied 
state. 

St,  Anselm's  Society,— FoondBd  in  I860,  for 
the  diffusion  of  good  books.  Office :  5,  Agar 
Street,  Strand. 

St.  Joseph's  College  of  the  Soered  Eeart  fsr 
Foreign  Jf««ofM.— Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  N.W. 

Socillium  Faustus,  the  founder  of  the 
Socinians,  was  bom  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
families  of  Sienna  in  1539.  He  reoeiTed  very 
little  education,  but  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  his  family,  who  were  lawyers.  In 
1559  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  rsnained 
till  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Laelius  Sod- 
nus,  in  1562.  Laelius  Socinos  {h.  1525)  had 
left  Italy  on  the  breaking  up,  m  1546, 
of  a  club  which  had  met  ?X  Yincenza 
to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
He  had  formed  a  sect  at  Cracow,  and  finally 
settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died.  He  left 
many  manuscripts  containing  an  accoimt 
of  his  views,  which  his  nephew  studied  for 
three  years.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1562, 
and  lived  in  the  court  of  the  Buke  of  Flor- 
ence tin  1574,  when  he  went  to  Basle.  Mean- 
while the  Anti-trinitarians  at  Cracow  had 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  but  in  1665 
a  division  took  place,  some  (the  Famorians) 
becoming  almost  Anans,  otiiers  (tiie  Bud- 
neians)  holding  the  opinion  that  Qirist  was 
merely  a  man,  whence  they  belonged  to  the 
Psilanthropists  (Or.  psUos,  "merSy,"  and 
anthropos,  **a  man")  while  others  kept  a 
medium  course.  In  1579  Socinus  was  called 
upon  to  reconcile  the  parties,  whidi  at  last 
with  some  difficulty  he  managed  to  do ;  they 
became  one  community,  and  recdved  the 
name  of  Socinians.  Socinus  wished  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Unitarian  Sodety  at  Cia- 
cow,  but  was  refused,  his  views  not  being 
quite  identical  with  theirs.  His  opinion  was 
accepted  at  the  Synod  of  Racow  in  1693,  and 
he  immediately  began  to  draw  up  a  conf eaaiffli 
of  faith,  called  the  Racovian  Confession,  from 
his  uncle's  papers,  but  died  in  1604,  before  it 
was  completed.  The  confession  was  pubUshed 
in  1605  in  Polish,  in  German  in  1608,  and  in 
Latin  in  1609.  The  sect  continued  to  flourish 
under  Jacobus  a  Sienno,  the  fotmder  of  the 
Racow  Academy,  Schinalz,  Volkel,  Ostrodt, 
Moscorovius,  and  others,  till  1638,  vhen 
some  of  the  Racovian  students  broke  a  cross 
on  the  highway,  and  in  consequence  a  deoee 
was  made  at  Warsaw  ordering  the  drnrch 
and  college  to  be  closed^  the  press  to  b« 
stopped,  and  the  professors  exiled.  This 
decree  was  followed  by  several  others,  till  ui 
1658  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  « 
death,  publicly  to  solemnise  their  worship  or 
profess  their  sentiments.    If  they  had  wi 
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joined  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic 
communion  within  two  years  they  were  to  be 
exiled.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
was  Aug.  10th,  1660,  when  the  law  was 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the 
Socinians  disappeared  from  Poland.  Socinian 
views  were  taught  in  Germany  by  Ernst 
Soner  {d.  1612),  and  some  of  the  PoliEh  exiles 
came  and  settled  here,  but  the  heresy  soon 
died  out.  It  took  a  firm  hold  in  Transvlvania, 
through  Blandmta,  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  Anti-trinituian  doctrines.  It  did  not 
prosper  in  England,  the  only  purely  Socinian 
congregation  being  formed  by  John  Biddle  in 
Gloucester  during  the  Commonwealth.  He 
died  in  prison  for  heresy  in  1662,  and  was 
sucoeeded  by  Thomas  Firmin,  but  the  congre- 
gation soon  disappeared. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bacovian  Catechism  and  in  the 
writings  of  Socinus  and  other  great  leaders  of 
the  society.  The  chief  are : — ^that  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  His  birth ;  that  He  and  the 
Holy  Qhost  are  not  €k)d ;  that  Christ's  death 
was  for  Himself,  not  for  His  sins,  but  for  the 
mortality  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  which 
He  had  assumed;  that  Gk>d  could  justly 
pardon  our  sins  without  satisfaction;  that 
Christ  did  not  become  our  High  Priest,  nor 
immortal  till  He  had  ascended ;  that  the  soul 
of  man  becomes  insensible  at  death  and  will 
be  raised  again  with  the  body  at  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  that  the  good  will  be  estab- 
lished in  eternal  felicity,  while  the  wicked 
will  be  consigned  only  to  a  limited  punish- 
ment. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  469  b.c. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father  till  he  was  nearly 
forty  years  old,  when  he  gave  it  up  for  that 
of  a  philosopher.  He  came  to  Athens  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneeian  war.  His  career  differed  consider- 
ably trom  that  of  his  contemporaries,  inas- 
much as  he  instituted  no  school,  resented  the 
title  of  teacher,  and  therefore  had  no  followers 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  His  plan 
of  work  was  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Athens,  talking  with  his  fellow-citizens  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  leading  them  to  express  their 
views,  and  wen  proceeding  to  show  them  where 
their  argument  was  faulty;  for  he  believed 
firmly  that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods  to  fulfil 
a  religious  mission,  and  that  a  divine  teacher, 
a  ditmon  [divinity]  was  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  was  ms  teacher.  Such  was  his  conviction. 
But  the  same  conviction  led  him  to  believe 
that  his  fellows  had  all  their  inward  teachers, 
and  therefore  he  questioned  his  companions  in 
order  to  be  instructed.  Accordingly,  he  was  no 
solitary  thinker,  but  loved  to  oraw  a  circle 
around  him.  And  the  young  men  of  Athens 
loved  to  be  drawn ;  for  he  was  a  humourist ;  he 
was  genial,  biave,  patriotic.  One  young  man 
tiiere  was  whom  Socrates  regarded  with  in- 


tense  affection,  Alcibiades.  He  was  skilful, 
handsome,  fascinating  in  manner — all  the 
qualities  of  the  brilliant  Greek  were  exhibited 
in  him  in  their  perfection.  Had  he  also  but 
learned  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
the  whole  history  of  Athens  might  have  been 
different.  Socrates  would  fain  have  taught 
him.  But  whilst  ho  joyously  listened  to  the 
bright  teaching  of  the  philosopher,  he  did  not 
train  himself  to  walk  in  the  light  which  he 
found ;  he  became  selfish  and  wilful,  and 
turned  his  best  gifts  into  means  of  mischief. 

The  Socratic  dialogue  consisted  of  cleverly 
contrived  questions  of  the  philosopher,  in- 
tended to  dniw  out  his  companion,  to  lead  him 
to  think  to  reconsider  his  subject,  to  view  it 
on  all  sides.  His  aim  was  to  draw  out  the 
faculties;  not  to  make  them  the  supreme 
arbiter,  but  to  bow  them  before  a    divine 

Sower.  It  was  the  very  object  of  his  life  to 
o  this,  and  it  cost  him  his  life.  For  he 
made  virtue  the  foundation  of  all  teaching  and 
the  aim  of  all  intellectual  exercise,  and  virtue 
was  the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  rejection  of 
evil.  The  Athenians  would  have  cared  no- 
thing for  his  word-splittings ;  they  were  the 
most  tolerant  people  in  the  world  of  abstract 
opinions.  But  he  declared  that  he  was  not  a 
promulger  of  opinions ;  that  they  were  bound  to 
know  and  to  disting^uish  truth,  that  it  was  no 
matter  of  indifference.  He  was  upon  this 
accused  of  not  worshipping  the  gods  which 
the  city  worshipped,  and  of  introducing 
divinities  of  his  own.  Alcibiades,  too,  who 
had  proved  a  traitor  to  the  State,  was  known 
to  have  been  a  learner  from  Socrates,  and 
upon  this  fact  was  founded  the  charge  that  he 
was  a  corrupter  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  He 
was  brought  before  the  judges  of  Athens,  and 
his  trial  was  the  most  momentous  which  up  to 
that  time  the  world  had  ever  seen.  By  a 
majority  of  six,  282  against  276,  he  was  pro- 
nounced g^lty.  There  was  a  chance  of  escape 
for  him.  The  penalty  was  death,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  would  probably 
have  induced  the  judges  to  inflict  some  lightcnr 
punishment.  He  was  asked  to  speak  for  him- 
self, and  he  boldly  answered  as  follows :  "And 
what  shall  I  propose  on  my  part,  O  men  of 
Athens  P  Clearljr  that  which  is  my  due.  And 
what  is  that  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  re- 
ceive P  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  who 
has  never  had  the  wit  to  be  idle  during  his 
whole  life ;  but  has  been  careless  of  what  the 
many  care  about — wealth,  and  family  inter- 
ests, and  military  offices,  and  speaking  in  the 
assembly,  and  magistracies,  and  plots,  and 
parties  P  Reflecting  that  I  was  really  too 
honest  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live, 
I  did  not  go  where  I  could  do  no  good  to 
you  or  to  myself ;  but  where  I  could  do  the 
greatest  good,  privately,  to  every  one  of  you. 
Thither  I  went,  and  sought  to  persuade 
every  man  among  you  that  he  must  look  to 
himself,  and  seek  virtue  and  wisdom  before  he 
looks  to  his  private  interests,  and  not  think  of 
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the  triumph  of  Athens  before  he  thinks  of 
Athens  herself ;  and  that  this  should  be  the 
order  which  he  observes  in  all  his  actions. 
What  shall  be  done  to  such  a  one  ?  Doubtless 
some  good  thing,  O  men  of  Athens,  if  he  has 
his  reward ;  and  the  good  should  be  of  a  kind 
suitable  to  him.  What  would  be  a  reward 
suitable  to  a  poor  man  who  is  your  bene- 
factor who  desires  leisure  that  he  may  in- 
struct youP  There  can  be  no  more  fitting 
reward  than  maintenance  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  in  the  Prjrtaneum.** 

This  bold  answer  was  received  by  the 
judges  as  a  direct  insult,  a  fresh  proof  of 
audacitVy  and  they  condemned  him.  Plato 
has  told  the  story  of  his  death  with  immortal 
power.  Thirty  days  ensued  before  execution. 
Then  the  solemn  evening  came.  The  fatal 
draught  of  poison  was  brought,  and  amid  the 
frantic  lamentations  of  his  friends  and  disciples 
he  drained  it  to  the  dregs  with  his  habitual 
ease  and  cheerfulness.  He  spoke  to  the  last 
of  his  opinions  of  immortality,  and  of  what 
he  hoped  to  do  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus 
died  the  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers,  the 
greatest  of  heathen  martyrs.  '*  It  is  instructivo 
to  observe,"  writes  Dean  Stanley,  "  that  here, 
almost  alone,  outside  of  the  Jewish  race,  is  to 
be  found  the  career  which,  at  however  remote 
a  distance,  suggests  whether  to  friends  or 
enemies,  a  solid  illustration  of  the  One  Life, 
which  is  the  turning-point  of  the  religion  of 
the  whole  world.  We  do  not  forget  the 
marvellous  purity  of  the  life  of  Buddha ;  nor 
the  singular  likenesses  and  contrasts  between 
the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
But  there  are  points  of  comparison  where 
these  ftiil,  and  where  the  story  of  Socrates  is 
full  of  suggestions.  When  we  contemplate 
the  contented  poverty,  the  self-devotion,  the 
constant  publicity,  the  miscellaneous  followers 
of  Socrates,  we  feel  that  we  can  understand 
better  than  before  tho  outward  aspect,  at 
least,  of  that  Sacred  Presence  which  moved  on 
the  busy  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in 
the  streets  and  courts  of  Jerusalem.  When 
we  read  of  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  court 
.  by  which  he  was  judged — the  religious  or 
superstitious  prejudices  invoked  against  him — 
tho  expression  of  his  friend  when  all  was 
finished — *Such  was  the  end  of  the  wisest 
and  justest  and  best  of  all  the  men  I  have 
ever  known* — another  Trial  and  another 
Parting  inevitably  rush  to  the  memory. 
When  we  read  of  the  last  conversation  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  Athenian  dungeon, our  thoughts 
almost  insensibly  rise  to  Sie  farewell  dis- 
courses in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem 
with  g^titude  and  reverential  awe.  The 
differences  are  immense.  But  there  is  a  like- 
ness of  moral  atmosphere,  even  of  external 
incident,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion. Or  (to  turn  to  another  side),  when  we 
are  perplexed  by  the  diflBculty  of  reconciling 
the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
with  the  altered  tone  of  the  fourth,  it  is  at 


least  a  step  towards  the  soluticm  of  that  diffi- 
culty, to  remember  that  there  is  a  paralkl 
diversity  between  the  Socrates  of  Xenopbon 
and  the  Socrates  of  Plato.  No  one  has  bsea 
tempted  by  that  diversity  to  doubt  the  sob- 
stantial  identity,  the  true  character,  moefa 
less  the  historical  existence,  of  the  master 
whom  they  both  profess  to  describe.  The 
divergences  of  Plato  from  Xenophon  are  in- 
contestable; the  introduction  of  his  own 
colouring  and  thought  undeniable ;  and  yet  not 
the  less  is  his  representation  indispensible  to 
the  complete  idea  which  mankind  now  reveres 
as  the  picture  of  Socrates.  Nor,  when  wo 
think  of  the  total  silence  of  Josephus,  or  of 
other  contempo^ry  writers,  respecting  the 
events  which  we  now  regard  as  greatest  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  is  it  altogether  irre- 
levant to  reflect  that  for  the  whole  thirty 
years  comprised  in  the  most  serious  of  ancient 
iiistories,  Socrates  was  not  only  living  bat 
acting  a  more  public  part,  and,  for  all  the 
future  ages  of  Greece,  an  incomparably  man 
important  part,  than  any  other  Athenian 
citizen ;  and  yet  that  so  able  and  so  thought- 
ful an  observer  as  Thucydides  has  never  once 
noticed  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  wealmess  of  the 
argument  from  omission,  especially  in  the 
case  of  ancient  history,  which,  nnUke  oar 
own,  contained  within  its  range  of  vi^oo  no 
more  than  was  immediately  before  it  for  the 
moment.'' 

Boorates,  &n  ecderiastical  historian,  was 
bom  at  Cons^mtinople  about  380.  He  studied 
the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whiles 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Scholasticus  or  Ad- 
vocate. His  history  dates  from  809,  wh«t) 
Eusebius  ended,  down  to  445,  and  is  written 
with  great  simplicity  and  comparative  aooo- 
racy. 

Sodor  and  Kan,  Bishopric  or.— Si 
Patrick  was  the  Apostle  of  tho  Isle  of  Man. 
Returning  to  Ireland  in  447,  ho  le^  St  Ger- 
mauus,  whom  he  had  consecrated  bishop,  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Sodor  is  the  name  of  a 
small  village  in  lona,  where  it  is  said  a  see 
was  established  in  the  ninth  century  by  P(^ 
Gregory  IV.  In  1098,  Magnus,'  King  of 
Norway,  having  conquered  the  Sudor  Evea, 
or  Scoti^  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Han, 
united  them  under  one  bishop,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  they  continued  till  the  year  1333, 
when  the  English  poss^sed  themselves  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  since  then,  though  the 
bishop  has  exercised  no  jurisdiction  in  Sodor, 
he  has  retained  the  ancient  title,  being  still 
styled  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  enjo}i 
all  the*  rights  of  other  bishops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  having  no  vote  in  the  House  oi 
Lords.  The  see  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  York  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546. 

There  is  no  comtdete  b*st  of  the  \nsbc^ 
The  first  named  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  regiBttf  * 
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Robser;  the  first  with  a  date,  Wimund  Mac 
Aulay,  a  monk  of  Fumees  Abbey,  to  which 
abbey  the  election  of  the  bishops  belonged  ; 
he  was  consecrated  in  1109.  liiere  is  men- 
tion of  a  bishop  named  John  about  1 154,  and 
Bishop  Simon  about  1226,  Bishop  Mark  1303, 
and  Huan  Hesketh  1610. 

List  or  Bishops  sxhcs  thb  Uhioh  with  York. 


AocessioiL 
Mark  Hildersle  jT .  1755 
BichardHichmond   1773 


QeoTge  ICaaoa 
Clanmos  Origan  . 
Qeorge  Marray  . 
William  Ward  . 
James  Bowstead . 
Henry  Pepys 
Thomas     vowler 

Short 
Walter  A.  Shirley 
Robert  John  Eden 
Horaoe  Powys     . 
BofvleyHid. 


1780 
1784 
1814 
1828 
1838 
1840 

1811 
1847 
1847 
1854 
1877 


Accession. 

Heniy  Mann        .  1546 
ThonubB  Stanley  . 

John  Salisbury    .  1571 

JohnMeyrick      .  1576 

Qeorge  Lloyd      .  1600 

John  Philips         .  1605 

WlUiam  Forater .  16M 

BiohardParr       .  1635 

Ssmael  Batter     .  1661 

Isaac  Barrow       .  1663 

Henry  Bridgman.  1671 

John  Lake   .       .  1683 

Baptist  Levins     .  1685 

Thomas  Wilson  .  1698 

Under  the  bishop,  the  see  is  governed  by  an 
archdeacon  and  a  vicar-g^neral.  The  income 
o!  the  diocese  is  £2,000  per  annum.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom  an  annual  convo- 
cation of  the  Manx  Church  is  held  on  the 
Thursday  in  Whitsunweek.  The  island  con- 
tains thirty-three  parishes.  There  was  in 
1883  a  g^reat  discussion  about  the  building  of 
a  cathedral  and  whether  it  should  be  at 
Douglas  or  at  PeeL  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  matter.  Peel  contains  the  ruins 
of  two  cathedrals — ^those  of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  German — both  on  a  small  island  in  the 
harbour;  churches  were  erected  in  those  situa- 
tions in  olden  times  for  safety,  as  at  Holy 
Island  and  lona.  The  whole  of  the  ancient 
traditions  of  episcopacy  are  associated  with 
PeeL  Besides  the  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St  German,  other  bishops  of  Sodor,  in 
like  manner,  have  given  their  names  to 
Kanx  localities,  as  St.  Brandan  to  Turk 
Braddan,  St.  Michael,  Machutus  or  Mang- 
hold,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  original  structure  of  St.  6erman*s ; 
the  choir,  the  oldest  part  of  the  present 
building,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Simon  [1226-47], 
while  the  nave  and  transepts  belong  to  a 
later  period.  The  church  is  cruciform, 
and  the  architecture  a  mixture  of  Early 
English  and  Decorated.  UntU  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  bishops  were  enthroned  here, 
bat  its  roofless  condition  now  renders  the 
ceremony  impossible.  Several  bishops  are 
buried  here;  the  tomb  of  most  interest  is 
that  of  Bishop  Rutter,  the  friend  of  Charlotte 
de  la  TremouiUe,  who  assisted  her  in  the  de- 
fence of  Lathom  House  from  Fairfax.  A 
child  of  Bishop  Wilson's  is  also  buried  here. 
Under  the  chair  is  a  crypt,  which  till  1780 
was  used  as  a  dungeon  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
sometimes  civil,  offenders.  In  it  Eleanor 
Cobham,  wife  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  confined  for  vritchcraft  during  four- 
teen years. 


SolifldiaiUI  (from  Latin  9olu8  alone  and 
Jide$  &uth),  the  name  that  was  frequently 
given  to  those  who  first  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  and  not  by 
works. 

Somasoliay  Thb  Keoular  Clekks  of,  an 
order  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  St.  Jerome  Emihani,  a  Venetian, 
bom  in  1481.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
had  served  in  the  campaigns  against  Charles 
VIIL  and  Louis  XII.,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
whilst  defending  the  town  of  Castelnuovo, 
and  on  his  dehverance  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  God.  He  first  took  charge  of 
some  orphan  nephews,  but  in  1528  founded 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Venice,  and  afterwards 
others  at  Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  other 
towns.  The  central  point  from  which  all 
the  institutions  were  managed  was  fixed  at 
Somascha,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo.  It 
was  first  worked  by  laymen,  but  Emiliani  was 
afterwards  joined  by  some  priests,  and  they 
were  gradually  formed  into  an  order.  The 
founder  .  died  in  1533,  was  beatified  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  canonised  by  Clement 
XIII.  The  order  was  confirmed  in  1568 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  received 
the  name  of  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Mayeul, 
or  of  Somascha.  It  was  for  a  time  united 
with  the  Theatines,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  Fathers  of.  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine. It  extended  rapidly,  and  has  the 
charge  of  several  orphanages  and  colleges. 
The  principal  house  is  at  Rome. 

Sonnites  or  Sunnis  are  a  sect  of  Ma- 
hommedans  who  are  strongly  opposed  in 
every  way  to  the  Siiiites  [q.v.J  They  are 
very  numerous,  the  Shiites  being  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  Persia.  The  Sonnites  are 
sometimes  called  Traditionists,  on  account  of 
their  looking  upon  the  »<mnah  or  traditions 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran.  They 
recognise  the  rights  of  all  four  Caliphs  who 
immediately  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  points  of  diffei-ence  between 
them  and  the  Shiites,  who  reject  all  but  Ali, 
the  fourth.  The^  are  subdivided  into  four 
parties,  but  the  difference  consists  chiefly  in 
ceremonials  and  ritual— all  uniting  in  funda- 
mental doctrine  and  in  hatred  of  the  Shiites. 

Sorbonild.  a  celebrated  college  founded  at 
Paris  in  1252  by  Robert  Sorbon,  chaplain  to 
Louis  IX.,  within  the  University  of  Paris. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  sixteen  poor 
theological  students,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  French,  four  Norman,  four  Picard,  and 
four  Ekiglish.  The  congregation  was  con- 
firmed by  Clement  IV.  in  1268.  A  teacher 
of  theology  was  appointed,  the  college  be- 
came formed,  most  of  the  Paris  doctors  of 
theology  were  trained  there,  and  when  the 
lectures  of  the  faculty  began  to  be  held  there, 
the  college  and  the  faculty  became  identified. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  after  its 
I  foundation  it  throve  wonderfully,  and  is  noted 
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fiir  having  eetablifihed  the  printing-press  in 
Paris  in  1470.  In  every  doctrinal,  Uturg^cal, 
or  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  arose  in 
the  Gallican  Church  the  Sorbonne  has  taken 
the  most  prominent  place.  Its  acts  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  passages  of  medisdvid 
Church  History,  all  manner  of  subjects  being 
discussed  by  the  sharpest  wits,  sometimes 
numbering  as  many  as  sixty.  Its  fall  began 
when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Guises ; 
and,  though  Richelieu  attempted  to  recon- 
struct it,  it  gradually  decreasea  in  importance 
till  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  destroyed 
along  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. In  1 808  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology 
was  re-established  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Grovemment  in  appoint- 
ing the  professors,  it  is  regarded  with  mudi 
distrust,  and  holds  a  position  very  different  to 
that  of  former  days. 

Soteriology.  —  From  Greek,  soteria, 
"salvation,"  and  iogosj  "knowledge."  The 
science  or  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  God  accomplishes  it. 
See  Justification,  Wore  of  Christ,  etc 

BonL — ^This  word  is  used  as  the  English 
version  of  the  Hebrew  word  nepheahf  and  the 
Greek  ptj/ehef  and  signifies  primarily  "  animal 
life."  But  it  is  used  more  widely  to  express 
the  whole  region  of  mind  as  contrasted  with 
visible  substance.  The  deep  conviction  of 
mankind  that  there  is  in  man  a  nature  which 
differentiates  him  from  the  brutes,  led  to  a 
belief  in  a  threefold  nature,  and  this  view 
finds  confirmation  in  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  the  body  {tomaf  or  flesh  («arjr),  the  soul 
or  life  (/MiyrA^),  and  the  spirit  (pnmma) 
(1  Thess.  V.  23.)  Speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  its  essence  alid  seat,  were 
afloat  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  by  no 
means  at  an  end  in  our  own  day,  but  form 
one  of  the  questions  of  some  biologists.  The 
Epicureans  thought  that  the  soul  was  a  subtle 
air,  composed  of  primitive  atoms ;  the  Stoics, 
that  it  was  a  flame,  a  portion  of  heavenly 
light ;  while  the  Cartesians  made  thinking  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  The  Eoo  was  the  living 
personality  which  the  body  covered,  but  was 
independent  of  it.  Both  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
held  the  brain  to  be  the  central  dwelling- 
place  of  the  soul.  The  Materialist  carries 
that  view  to  the  length  of  attributing  all  con- 
sciousness and  thought  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
brain-fibre~and  holds  the  soul  to  be,  in 
fact,  a  product  or  property  of  the  bodily 
organisation,  and  in  no  sense  independent 
of  it.  Consequently,  as  the  body  is  not  im- 
mortal, so  neither  can  the  soul  be.  [This  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Materialism.]  Such  a  view  is  contradicted 
by  the  innermost  consciousness  of  us  all. 
Non  omnit  fnoriar,  said  the  heathen  poet,  "  Not 
all  of  me  will  die."  Even  now  I  am  not 
bound  to  this  body,  for  there  is  within  me  a 
principle  which  can  travel  into  far-off  scenes, 


while  I  remain  at  home.  I  can  think  <A 
scenes  of  mychildhood  which  I  may  never 
see  again.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  belief  that,  whilst  diemical 
agencies  dissolve  the  body,  they  have  no  power 
over  the  Ego^  over  my  innermost  self.  Hie 
doctrine  of  Transmiouation  [q.v.]  was  pkinly 
one  form  of  assertion  of  the  responsibility  a 
the  individual  soul,  and  so  ha  seems  to  be  a 
step  above  the  theory  of  abeorptiun  which  hu 
found  favour  with  many  rationalising  philoso- 
phers— the  theory  that  souls  are  snidlowtd 
up  in  the  great  ocean  of  a  Divine  life.  Soch 
a  theory  is  a  denial  of  moral  responability, 
de8tro3ring  the  faith  in  a  conscious  continoanoe 
of  intellectual  life  and  affection.  It  is  ooe 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  obscurity  of 
Spinoza's  philosophy  on  some  points,  that 
he  has  been  claimed,  both  by  those  who  preadi 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  by  those 
who  deny  it,  as  being,  respectively,  on  their 
side.  Dr.  Martineau,  who  has  not  a  hi^ 
idea  of  Spinoza,  believes  that  he  had  no  ooo- 
viction  of  such  immortality. 

As  we  review  the  arguments  adduced  in 
fovour  of  this  all-impoitant  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  vast  capacities  of  the 
thinking  part  of  man,  the  universal  consent 
of  all  nations,  the  consdenoe  of  sin  and  the 
conviction  of  God*s  justice,  we  still  hold  that 
beyond  them  all,  mighty  as  they  are,  is  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 
evidence  thereof.  Death  could  not  hold  Him, 
and  when  He  came  forth  from  the  grave  it 
was  not  only  as  the  image  of  the  InvisiUe 
God,  but  as  "  the  first-bom  of  every  creature.*' 

Boutll,  Robert,  the  son  of  a  London 
merdiant,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  1633: 
died  at  Islip,  1716.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  under  Dr.  Busby,  and 
in  1651  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  was 
ordained  in  1658,  and  in  1660  became  Uni- 
versity Orator.  He  was  appointed  domeetie 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
on  account  of  a  speech  which  he  had  de- 
livered on  Clarenaon  being  installed  in  his 
offite  at  Oxford.  In  1663  he  took  his  D.D. 
degree,  and  became  a  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1670  a  Canon  of  Chrirt 
Church.  In  1677,  Laurence  Hyde,  son  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Rochester,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Poland ;  and  South,  who  had  been  his 
tutor,  accompanied  him.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  Rector  of  Islip,  in  Ox- 
foroshire,  and  Chaphun-in-Ordinary  to  the 
King.  He  refused  all  further  prefenneot^ 
being  strongly  opposed  to  James  IL's  at- 
tempts to  restore  Roman  Catholicism.  How- 
ever, he  believed  in  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  rightful  Sovereign,  and  it  was  with  di£S- 
culty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary ;  and  he  ottcflf 
refused  to  take  the  See  of  either  of  those  wb» 
were  ejected  for  refusing  to  take  the  oetk- 
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He  remained  at  Islip  writing  and  preaching 
against  Puritanism  till  his  death.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  are  his  sermons,  which 
are  characterised  by  vigorous  sense  and  sound 
English. 

Southcott,  Joanna. — ^A  fanatical  woman, 
bom  in  Devonshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  who  gave  herself  out  as  the 
bride  of  the  Lcunb,  and  announced,  when  she 
was  over  sixty  years  old,  that  she  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah.  She  published 
a  collection  of  her  *'  prophecies  '*  in  shilling 
parts :  they  consist  of  wild  rhodomontade, 
interspersed  with  doggrel  verse,  and  form  two 
large  8vo  volumes.  It  speaks  very  badly 
for  the  state  of  intelligence  and  education, 
that  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  thou- 
sands of  followers,  and  after  her  death  [Dec. 
27th,  1814]  many  of  them  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  ceremonies  she  had  prescribed,  do 
that  till  a  very  few  years  since  there  were 
congregations  who  still  called  themselves 
after  her  name. 

SonthwalL  Bishopbic  of. — This  See 
was  constituted  in  1884,  its  first  bishop 
being  Dr.  Gkorge  Kidding.  It  is  taken  from 
the  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  Lichfield,  and 
comprises  the  whole  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  including  471  parishes  besides 
chapehries,  with  an  area  of  1,182,419  acres, 
and  a  population  of  699,152.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  See  is  £3,000  a  year.  There  are 
two  archdeaconries,  but  as  yet  no  cathedral 
body.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
or  Southwell  Minster,  is  in  every  way  worthy 
to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral. 
No  other  of  the  newly-constituted  cathedrals 
of  the  last  half  century  can  approach  it  in 
dignity  of  design  and  beauty  of  architecture, 
with  its  masfdve  Norman  nave  and  western 
and  central  towers.  Early  English  choir,  and 
Decorated  chapter-house.  Southwell  Minster, 
though  never  formally  recognised  as  a  cathe- 
dral church,  was  regarded  by  the  Archbishops 
of  the  NorUiem  Province,  until  the  severance 
of  the  coimty  of  Nottingham  from  the  pro- 
vince and  diocese  of  York  in  1839,  almost  as 
a  secondary  cathedral  for  that  remote  part  of 
their  wide-stretching  spiritual  domain.  Pos- 
sibly the  site  of  a  Romano- British  church; 
most  innobably,  according  to  early  and  con- 
sistent tradition  accepted  by  some  of  our  most 
careful  historians,  one  of  the  centres  of  Pau- 
linus*8  missionary  labours,  c  630,  after  the 
conversion  of  the  men  of  lindsey,  and  the 
erection  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  the 
Boman  city  of  "  Lindum  Colonia,*'  the  modem 
Lincoln;  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  the  ubi- 
quitous Wilfrid,  in  the  five  last  years  of  his 
Hfe,  705-9 ;  augmented  by  £dwy*s  grant  of 
his  ro3ral  demesnes  in  the  soke  of  Southwell 
to  Archbishop  Oskytel  in  958,  and  re-founded 
or  re-modell(^  (according  to  the  statement  of 
Henry  yill.'8  Commissioners)  by  Edwy*s 


brother  Edgar,  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  first  three  prebends  were 
probably  founded,  and  the  church,  endowed 
with  the  g^reat  tithes  of  the  soke,  became 
collegiate ;  furnished  with  large  and  sonorous 
beUs  by  Archbishop  Kinsy  [1051-60],  at  the 
same  time  that  he  oestowed  like  gifts  on  the 
minsters  of  Beverley  and  Stow ;  constituted 
by  Kinsy's  successor  Ealdred  [1061-69]  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  for  whose  use, 
according  to  the  reformed  rule  of  Chrode- 
gang,  he  erected  a  common  refectory,  as  he 
had  done  at  York ;  established  as  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  II.,  freed  by  him  from 
all  episcopal  customs  and  dues,  placed  on  the 
same  standing  as  St.  Peter's  at  York,  St. 
John's  at  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid's  at 
Kipon,  and  enriched  with  royal  privileges 
and  immunities ;  the  seat  of  a  yearly  synod 
for  the  county,  at  which  the  consecrated 
chrism,  brought  solemnly  from  York,  was 
distributed  to  the  rural  deans,  to  be  by  them 
dispensed  to  the  parish  priests ;  at  Whitsun- 
tide the  object  of  yearly  processions  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  whole  county  of  Notts, 
released  from  the  ancient  duty  of  repairing 
to  York  to  pay  their  Pentecostals,  to  which 
came  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Notting- 
ham with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  on  horse- 
back, in  their  most  magnificent  array,  to  lay 
down  their  Whitsun  farthings  under  the 
wide  Norman  archway  of  the  great  north 
porch,  where  the  treasurer  of  the  Chapter 
stood  to  receive  them — a  time-honoured  cus- 
tom, only  abolished  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  by  Archbishop  Drummond,  "proprio 
motUf*  as  a  meaningless  survival  from  the 
past— it  is  evident  that  Southwell  Minster 
nas  always  occupied  a  place  of  peculiar  dig- 
nity and  importance  in  the  organisation  of 
the  vast  diocese  of  York.  In  later  times  it 
more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
In  1540  it  surrendered  its  possessions  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  re-founaed  by  him  in 
1543;  in  1547  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown, 
but  re-founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  1558  ;  in 
1604  still  further  established  by  James  I.,  to 
be  once  more  suppressed  in  our  own  days,  and 
by  a  melancholy  but  just  Nemesis  on  luxury 
and  ineflQciency  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  parish 
church,  it  is  now  happily  raised  to  more  than 
its  pristine  dignity  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
newly-formed  Socese. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  history  of  the 
colleg^te  church  is  not  an  edifying  one  before 
its  final  extinction  on  the  death  of  the  last 
prebendary  in  1873.  The  number  of  pre- 
bendaries was  sixteen.  It  was  an  acephalous 
body  without  a  dean,  or  even  any  permanent 
president,  such  as  the  precentor  was  at  St. 
David's,  and  the  archdeacon  at  Llandaff, 
both  of  whose  chapters  were  dean-less.  Few 
professedly  religious  foundations  could  show 
smaller  grounds  for  exemption  from  the  axe 
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of  our  eccleeiafltdcal  reformers.  Of  the  sixteen 
prebendaries,  each  came  into  residence  for 
three  months  once  in  four  years,  his  only 
duties  being  to  attend  the  daily  choral  ser- 
vices— and  even  these  it  was  at  one  time  in 
the  last  century  seriously  proposed  to  sup- 
press— to  preach  statutable  sermons,  and  to 
"exercise  hospitality."  That  is  to  say,  to 
quote  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  "  In  a  church 
having  sixteen  canons,  only  one  was  resident 
at  a  time  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  four  years, 
and  the  other  fifteen  were  non-resident  for 
three  years  and  three  quarters." 

Southwell,  Robert,  a  Roman  Catholic 
poet,  was  one  of  the  least  known  writers  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  age.  His  thoughts  are 
often  very  beautiful,  although  not  powerful. 
He  was  bom  in  1560,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
educated  at  the  English  College  at  Douay. 
In  1584  he  returned  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
England,  where  the  Countess  of  Arundel  made 
him  her  chaplain.  His  most  admirable  poems 
are  The  Triumphs  over  Death,  St.  Peter's  Com- 
plaint.  The  EpietU  of  Comfort.  In  July,  1692, 
Southwell  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
sedition,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  affirms  that  he  underwent 
the  torture  ten  times.  Some  few  books  were 
allowed  him.  and  he  chose  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  After  three  years  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Cecil,  begging  for  a  day  to  be 
appointed  for  his  trial,  to  which  Cecil  is  said 
to  have  replied,  **  That  if  he  were  in  haste 
to  be  hanged  he  should  have  his  desire."  On 
Feb.  20th  Southwell  was  removed  from  New- 
gate and  taken  to  Westminster,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned.  On  the  following  day, 
Feb  21st,  1695,  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Soiomeilf  Hermias,  a  Church  historian, 
called  Scholasticus,  was  born  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  at  Salamina,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  for  a  long  time  pleaded  at  the 
bar  of  Constantinople.  He  compiled  an  Eeele* 
eieutical  History  in  nine  books,  from  the  third 
consulship  of  Crispus  and  young  Constantine 
to  the  seventeenth  consul^p  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  that  is,  from  323-439.  This  book 
is  still  extant,  except  the  part  which  describes 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years.  He  seems 
to  have  known  and  made  use  of  Socrates' 
history.  His  book  is  useful  as  giving  a  good 
idea  of  discipline  of  the  Church.  He  died 
some  time  after  443,  probably  towards  450.  ^ 

fi|paillieii]li,  Friedrich,  was  bom  at 
Amberg,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  January, 
1600.  After  having  studied  in  the  College  of 
Amberg,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1620 
to  Geneva  to  study  divinity.  His  father's 
circumstances  beooming  somewhat  straitened 
by  the  Palatinate  disturbances,  he  lived  for 
three  years  as  a  tutor.  In  1 626  he  travelled  in 
England  and  France,  and  finally  settled  down 
at  Oeneva  as  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
was  ordained,  and  in  1631  became  divinity 
professor.    He   showed   such   learning   and 


understanding  that  he  was  sought  after  by 
several  universities,  and  in  1642  moved  to 
Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  m. 
1648.  He  wrote  many  works,  among  which 
are  Dubia  EvoH^eOea,  Chamierus  ComtraetuM, 
Exereitattonet  de  Gratia  Univtreali,  Epiitsia  ad 
Matthattm  Cottierium  de  ComeUiatiom  Graii* 
Univerealiiy  Epietolam  ad  Buchananum  de  Con^ 
troverexie  Anglicanis,  and  Vmdiciee  exenUa- 
tionum, 

SpanllMllIf  Friedrich,  son  of  the  pre- 
oeding  [b.  1632,  d.  1701],  was  professor  ol 
theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Leyden,  and  one 
of  the  champions  ol  Calvin  against  Descartes 
and  Cocceius. 

Spanish  Befbrmod  CHiiuroli.— This 

religious  body  took  its  origin  in  Mexico.  The 
Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  Mexico  pro- 
claimed a  republic  in  1824.  In  1661  came 
the  ill-omened  attempt  of  Napoleon  IH.  to 
subject  the  country  to  French  donunatioii, 
and  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  was 
proclaimed  Emperor,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Itoman  priesthood  of  the  country.  But  the 
nation  resented  the  interference,  rejected  the 
Empire,  and  put  Maximilian  to  death  in  1867. 
This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  tolen- 
tion,  which  had  been  refused  during  Spanish 
rule.  Up  to  this  time  the  country  had  been 
in  the  very  depths  of  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance ;  but  now  the  Bible  began  to  be  intro- 
duced. In  1866  Miss  Bajokin  started  a 
SA'stematised  Protestant  Mission,  which  grada- 
ally  made  way.  Not  only  so,  but  a  reform 
movement  was  begun  within  the  Roman 
Church  itself ;  a  priest  named  Aqoelar  qwoed 
a  hall  for  preaching  which  he  named  the 
**  Church  of  Jesus."  On  his  death  his  con- 
gregation besought  assistance  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America  ;  it  was  given,  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  Riley  was  coIl^ecrated  Bishop  of 
the  Mexican  Reformed  Church,  a  remarkably 
grand  sermon  being  preached  on  the  occasioo 
by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  aflfino- 
ing  the  distinctive  principles  of  Episcopacy  as 
distinguished  from  Romanism.  Since  thea 
two  other  bishops  haA-^  been  consecrated.  In 
1871  a  Dominican  friar  was  chosen  for  his 
eloquence  to  oppose  Bishop  Riley,  and  himattlf 
became  one  of  his  proselytes. 

Meanwhile  a  corresponding  movement  was 
going  on  in  Spain.  In  1881  an  appeal  from  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  Lord  Plunked  [afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin],  was  sent  rorth  calling 
attention  to  this  movement,  and  asking  lor 
"  the  sympathy  of  Pi-otestant  Europe."  Thi« 
appeal  was  contained  in  a  magasine  entitled 
Liffht  and  Truth,  which  stiU  continues  u  the 
organ  for  the  communication  of  infonnatka 
respecting  this  Reform  movement.  The  fizit 
number  contains  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joiii 
B.  Cabrera,  Bishop-Elect  of  Madrid,  whostBtei 
that  he  has  a  cong^regation  of  456  and  a  school 
of  100  children.  This  cong^regation  was  Tinted 
by  Bishop  Riley  in  Fehruary,  1880^  on  whkh 
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occasion  Reformed  congpregations  from  Seville 
and  Malaga  attended  with  that  of  Madrid,  and 
the  Spaniish  Befonhed  Church  was  solemnly 
constituted.  In  Portugal  also  Reformed  con- 
gregations were  established,  whom  Bishop 
Riley  also  yisited.  Several  of  these  were 
ministered  to  by  men  who  had  been  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
a  Liturgy  was  drawn  up,  partly  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  "partly  from  the  old 
Mozarabio  Liturgy.  The  last  report  gives  13 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Spain,  eight  of  whom  are  ex-Roman  priests, 
the  others  have  received  American  orders. 
They  have  besought  the  English  Church  to 
consecrate  their  bishops-elect ;  but  a  diffi- 
culty was  felt  by  the  English  Bishops  on  the 
ground  that  the  Roman  Bishops,  though  held 
to  be  in  grievous  error,  are  yet  in  possession ; 
and  the  English  Church,  following  the  uni- 
versal precedent  from  the  beginning,  has 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  what  many  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  hold  to  be  a  schism.  Those 
who  argue  thus,  whilst  they  look  hopefully  on 
the  Reform  movement,  are  desirous  that  the 
Reform  shall  be  carried  on  from  within. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  others  who  strenu- 
ously declare  that  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Chmxihes  ought  to  stand  aloof  no  longer,  but 
fill  the  gap  and  consecrate  the  bishops.  The 
following  passage  from  a  recent  address  by 
Archbishop  Plunket  puts  the  case  very  ear- 
nestly: — 

**  A  remarkable  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Church  Reform  has  taken  place  during  late 
years  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  a  score  of 
native  Protestants  in  these  countries.  There 
are  now  some  ten  thousand.  The  faithfulness 
and  courage  with  which  these  brave-hearted 
men,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  have 
battled  their  way  out  of  error  into  light  and 
truth,  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  towards  all 
who  have  so  done,  even  though  they  follow 
not  after  us,  we  should  be  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand.  But  among  these  Reformers 
there  are  some  with  whom  English  and  Lish 
Churchmen  should  especially  sympathise.  I 
speak  of  those  who,  aiter  the  example  of  our 
own  fore&thers,  have  organised  themselves 
on  an  Episcopal  basis,  and  have  adopted  a 
fixed  Liturgy,  purged,  like  our  own,  i^om 
Roman  error,  but  wisely  shaped,  as  in  our 
own  case,  upon  the  model  of  an  ancient 
national  ritual.  The  number  of  these  Re- 
formers is  not  as  yet  large.  About  two 
thousand  in  Spain,  and  about  one  thousand  in 
Portugal,  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
their  ranks.  But  the  congregations  into  which 
they  are  gathered  occupy  important  centres  in 
these  two  countries.  In  Spain  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Malaga,  Salamanca, 
Valladolid,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar- 
celona. In  Portugal  we  meet  them  in  Lisbon, 
Rio  de  Monro,  and  Oporto.  Moreover,  though 
thus  widely  separated  from  one  another,  these 


scattei^  flocks  are  bound  together  even 
already  by  a  sense  of  corporate  unity,  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  their  power  for  good. 
Each  congregation  has  its  vestry,  and  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  there  is  a  central  Synod 
attended  by  delegates  from  these  vestries, 
where  in  €«ch  case  the  foundation  of  a  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church  has  been  solemnly 
and  prayerfully  laid.  In  Spain  the  Synoa 
has  chosen  a  Bishop-Elect.  In  Portugal  it  is 
purposed  to  do  likewise  when  the  right  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
an  outward  organisation  goes,  the  elements  of 
cohesion  and  continuity  are  duly  provided. 
But  there  are,  thank  God,  closer  and  more 
sacred  bonds  than  these.  Speaking  as  one 
who  has  twice  visited  the  Peninsula  for  the 
special  purpose  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
movement,  I  can  certify  without  reserve  to 
the  fact  that  these  Reformers  are  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  knit  one  to  another  by 
love  and  devotion  to  a  common  Master — tho 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls — 
and  by  a  profound  conviction  that  they  have 
a  work  of  evangelisation  to  do  for  Him  in 
their  native  land  I  Such  are  some  of  the 
hopeful  features  of  this  movement.  Bid  time 
permit,  I  could  point  to  many  more.  I  could 
show  from  its  history  that  it  is  a  movement 
from  within,  and  that,  though  foreign  agencies, 
especially  in  the  way  of  Bible  circulation, 
have  done  much  to  help  the  work,  their  func- 
tion has  been  not  so  much  to  create  a  desire 
for  reform  as  to  meet  an  already  existing 
want.  I  could  also  show  that  this  want  is 
not  due  to  merely  political  aspirations,  or  to 
an^r  ephemeral  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  that 
it  is  in  very  truth  a  craving  for  somewhat 
more  satisfying  in  the  way  of  spiritual  food 
than  Rome  can  supply.  But  I  must  pass 
from  the  hopes  of  the  movement  to  its  needs 
— ^for  it  is  because  of  these  needs  that  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  take  up  my  pen.  These 
Reformers,  like  the  early  Christians,  are  few, 
and  poor,  and  weak.  None  of  the  wealthy  or 
the  mighty  ones  of  this  earth  have,  up  to  this, 
joined  their  little  band,  and  hence  they  find 
it  impossible  as  yet  to  stand  alone.  They  do 
not  ask  us  to  undertake  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion in  their  land.  They  are  already  engaged 
in  that  work,  and  all  they  ask  of  us  is  to  help 
them  in  accomplishing  it  themselves.  Nor  do 
they  ask  us  to  help  them  thus  for  ever.  Ere 
long  they  hope  to  be  self-supporting.  But 
just  at  present,  though,  as  I  can  vouch,  they 
are  contributing  according  to  their  ability, 
they  find  it  hopeless,  wiQiout  aid,  to  meet 
their  own  spiritual  needs.  And  for  this  aid 
they  have  appealed  to  us.  We  have  not  gone 
out  of  our  path  to  look  for  this  duty.  We 
have  found  the  wounded  traveller  on  the 
very  highway  by  which  we  have  been  journey- 
ing. Can  we,  with  a  clear  conscience,  pass 
him  by  on  the  other  sideP  The  next  few 
years  will  be  to  these  Reformers  a  season  of 
terrible   suspense.     In   adopting   for   their 
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churches  an  Episcopal  constitution,  they 
staked  all  upon  the  prospect  of  finding  some 
Sister-Church  in  Christendom  willing  to  con- 
secrate the  Bishops-Elect  of  their  choice.  Had 
they  been  satisfied  with  a  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  they  would  have  run  no  such 
risk.  But  they  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  own  Reformers,  trusting  that 
we — who  must,  approve  of  their  resolve — 
would  not  deny  them  the  means  of  canying 
it  into  practice.  They  have  accordingly  asked 
for  this  privilege  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  and  a  final  decision  will  be  come  to 
by  that  body  after  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation with  their  brethmi  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  at  large  has  been  given  them  at 
the  Conference  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
held  at  Lambeth  about  three  years  hence.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  bishops  of  my  church 
will  see  their  way'  to  grant  the  request  of  our 
brethren  in  Spam  and  Portugal  who  have  so 
far  trusted  us." 

SparroW)  AxmoNT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  [b,  at  Depden,  Suffolk],  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  fellow,  till  ejected  in  1643  for  refusing 
the  Covenant.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmonds- 
bury  ;  thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Sudbury,  and  to  the  mastership 
of  his  college.  In  1667  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  [1676]  he  was  translated  to  the  See 
of  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  1686.  He  wrote 
Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Frayei-^  a 
Collection  of  Artielea,  Injunctions,  Canons, 
Ordinances,  Orders,  etc.,  and  several  sermons. 

Spener,  Philipp  Jakob.— Founder  of  the 
Pietists  [q.v.]  in  Germany  [*.  at  Rappolt- 
stein  in  1635 ;  d,  at  Berlin,  1705].  His  fother 
was  Counsellor  to  the  Count  of  Rappoltstein, 
and  the  Countess,  who  was  godmother  to 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener,  took  a  great  interest 
in  him,  and  had  him  educated  by  the  Court 
Chaplain,  Joachim  Stoll.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  went  to  Colmar,  and  a  year  later  to  Stras- 
buig  University ;  here  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  Sebastian  and  Johann 
Schmidt  and  Dannbauer,  all  of  whom  were 
zealous  Lutherans.  Here  also  he  studied 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  1659  he  went  to 
Basle,  where  he  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from 
Buxtorf  ;  he  also  visited  the  universities  of 
Tiibingen,  Freiburg,  and  Wiirtemburg.  In 
1662  he  was  chosen  public  preacher  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  also  gave  lectures  at  the  University 
on  history  and  philosophy.  In  1664  he  took 
his  D.D.,  and  the  Senate  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  invited  him  to  become  chief  preacher 
of  that  city.  His  early  training  had  given 
him  strong  religious  impressions,  and  his 
preaching  was  characterised  by  g^reat  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  and  his  life  by  its  singular 
•  purity;  but  his  zeal  against  the  Calvinists, 
who  were  an  influential  body  in  Frankfort, 


made  him  many  enemies.  However  he  aoon 
ceased  to  contend  with  them,  and  tnined  bis 
mind  to  the  great  object  of  his  life,  wfakh 
was  to  enforce  purity  of  doctrine  and  to  make 
his  hearers  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  whole  Scriptures,  instead  of  only  just  the 
portions  appointed  to  be  read  during  dmidi 
service.  To  encourage  the  study  of  the  BiUe 
he  in  1670  instituted  his  Collegia  Bet^it, 
where  he  explained  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  invited  discussion  and  farther 
inquiry  from  his  hearers  of  both  sexes.  He 
thus  unintentionally  founded  the  sect  of 
Pietists.  In  1675  he  published  his  Fia  Dm- 
deria,  urging  the  need  of  a  general  refonn  in 
the  mode  of  preaching  and  teaching  Oiris^ 
doctrines.  In  1686,  at  the  request  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Court  Preacher  at  Dresden,  and  he  soon  be- 
came involved  in  a  religious  dispute  with  the 
theolo^cal  teachers  of  Leipzig  (C&r^v, 
Alberti,  etc).  Spener  had  founded  in  Ldpsf 
a  Collegium  Fhilohiblicmn  for  studying  the 
Bible  in  its  original  languages,  and  thu  vu 
looked  on  as  a  censure  on  the  University  for 
its  neglect  of  exegetical  teaching.  Jealousy, 
moreover,  at  Spener's  having  been  appointed 
to  one  of  the  most  coveted  Church  prefer- 
m^its  had  much  to  do  with  causing  opposi- 
tion to  his  views,  and  his  enemies  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  the  Elector  against  him  and 
getting  his  rddgiouB  meetings  forbidden.  [It 
was  at  Leipzig  that  the  nidkname  of  Pi^uto 
was  given  to  Spener*s  followers.]  Spener, 
therefore,  removed  to  Berlin  in  1690,  and  here 
again  he  commenced  his  catechetical  instruc- 
tions, and  enjoyed  universal  respect.  His  ad- 
herents at  lioipzig  (Francke,  Anton,  and 
Breithaupt)  were  in  1692  made  Profeaeora  of 
Theology  at  the  new  University  of  Halle, 
which  henceforth  became  the  home  of  Pietism. 
The  theologians  of  Wittenberg  next  attacked 
Spener,  accusing  him  of  founding  vuioos 
^tiatical  sects,  and  of  holding  no  lessthsa 
283  heretical  opinions.  To  them  Spener  re> 
plied  in  1695  by  his  True  Agreement  with  tie 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  mixed  up  in  a  very  serious  dispute  oon- 
ceming  the  necessity  of  confession  before  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament,  and  Spener  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Christians  might  be  allowed 
to  use  their  ownjudgment  in  this  matter.  In 
1694  the  new  Elector,  Frederick  Angnetos, 
urged  Spener  to  return  to  Dresden,  but  be  re- 
fused the  offer.  His  last  work  was  On  the 
Eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,  which  he  finished 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1705. 

SpmOBa*  Baruch  db,  the  greats  <^ 
rationalistic  philosophers,  was  bom  at  .4nister- 
dam  on  Nov.  24th,  1632,  of  Jewish  parents, 
who  had  settled  there  on  escaping  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Spain.  He  afterwards 
Latinised  his  name  Baruch  into  Benedict. 
He  was  destined  to  commerce,  but  his  lore  « 
study  and  great  intellect  made  his  parests 
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alter  their  resolution  in  favour  of  a  rabbinical 
education.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
youth  thus  linked  to  men  of  various  lands — for 
his  father  was  a  Portuguese  Jew — was  bound 
to  one  nation  only  by  spiritual  affinity,  and 
that  a  nation  without  a  home,  and  the  course 
of  the  earnest  yoimg  Jew's  mental  life  will 
be  more  easily  followed.  The  education  of 
the  Jews  was  almost  exclusively  religious,  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud  forming  their 
principal  studies.  Spinoza  entered  into  them 
with  almost  fanatical'  zeal,  which,  backed  by 
remarkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  won  the 
admiration  of  his  instructor,  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
Saul  Levi  Morteira.  At  fourteen  Spinoza 
rivalled  almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  exact- 
itude and  extent  of  his  biblical  knowledge. 
But  he  pursued  his  inquiries  further  than  they 
could  follow  him,  and  put  questions  which 
they  could  not  solve.  Thus,  because  he  found 
no  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  because  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  tbe  interpretations  of 
the  Law  which  his  Rabbis  gave,  and  those 
the  interpretations  which  Christ  Himself  had 
rebuked,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  ex- 
commimicated  from  the  Synagogue.  [See 
the  terrible  curse  quoted  at  len^h  in  Air. 
Martineau's  TijpM  of  Ethical  Theory ^  i.  258.] 
His  friends  and  relations  were  forbidden  to 
hold  intercourse  with  him,  but  he  made  some 
new  friends,  particularly  Franz  Van  den  Ende, 
who  had  a  great  influence  on  his  life ;  he  was 
a  physician  in  Amsterdam  who  kept  a  philo- 
logical seminary,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
political  plotter  and  an  atheist.  Some  years 
later  he  was  hanged  in  Normandy  for  con- 
epiracy.  He  taught  Spinoza  Latin,  which  he 
learnt  with  great  ease,  and  which  was  very 
valuable  to  him.  At  this  time  the  works  of 
Descartes  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  studied 
them  eagerly.  He  left  Amsterdam  in  1660, 
and  retired  to  Rhynsburg,  near  Leyden,  where 
he  carried  on  a  trade,  as  all  Jews  were  taught 
to  do.  His  wa?  that  of  a  maker  of  telescopes, 
microscopes,  etc.,  but  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  philosophy.  In  the  next  year  he 
moved  to  Woorburg,  a  small  village  near  the 
Hague,  and  finally  to  the  Hague  itself.  Here 
he  frequently  attended  the  Calvinistio  wor- 
ship, and  expressed  the  deepest  admiration 
for  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul ;  but  he  was  never  baptised,  nor 
called  himself  a  Christian.  He  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
bei^,  but  refused,  conscious  that  the  philo- 
sophy he  would  teach  was  too  closely  allied 
to  theology  not  to  trench  on  its  dogmas. 
He  resigned  the  heritage  which  fell  to  him 
on  his  fiber's  death  to  his  sisters,  refused  to 
accept  the  property  which  his  friend,  Simon  de 
Yiies,  had  intended  to  leave  to  him,  and  also 
the  pension  offered  to  him  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  continued  his  labours  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  expending 
on  his  food  only  2^.  a  day.    He  died  Feb. 


22nd,  1677,  of  phthisis,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  twenty  y-ears. 

Spinoza's  system  is  the  logical  development 
of  the  system  of  Descartes,  though  the  two 
philosophers  differed  on  many  points.  Spinoza's 
first  published  work  was  an  Abridgmefit  of  the 
Meditations  of  DeaearteSy  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  germs  of  the  £thica,aiid  Tract- 
atua  Theoloffico-Folitious.  This  work  contains  a 
rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  as 
injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  He  also  ex- 
plained in  it  that  philosophy  and  theology  have 
nothing  in  common.  This  book  w  asat  once  con- 
demned and  forbidden  in  every  country,  and 
many  artifices  were  used  to  introduce  it  into 
the  various  countries  under  different  names. 
But  Spinoza  is  chiefiy  known  by  Ethica  More 
Geometrico  Dewortstratay  which  contains  a 
statement  of  his  doctrines  drawn  up  in  a 
mathematical  form,  and  which  has  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "The  Euclid  of  Meta- 
physicians." He  gives  eight  definitions,  and 
seven  axioms.    The  eight  definitions  are : — 

1.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  cause,  I 
understand  a  thing,  the  essence  of  which 
involves  existence,  or  the  nature  of  which 
can  only  be  considered  as  existent. 

2.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  bo 
limited  {terminari  potest)  by  another  thing  of 
the  same  nature ;  e.ff.  body  is  said  to  be  finite 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as  larger. 
So  thought  is  limited  by  other  thoughts. 
But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor  thought 
limit  body. 

3.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which 
exists  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  per  se  ;  in 
other  words,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conception  of  anything  else  ante- 
cedent to  it. 

4.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which 
the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  very 
essence  of  substance. 

5.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents 
{affectiones)  of  substance ;  or  that  which  is  in 
something  else,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

6.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  abso- 
lutely infinite,  i.e.  the  substance  consisting 
of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

7.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists 
by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by 
itself  alone  is  determined  to  action.  But  that 
thing  is  necessary,  or,  rather,  constrained, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  another,  and 
acts  according  to  certain  and  determinate 
causes. 

8.  By  eternity  T  understand  existence  itself, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  necessary  to 
follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal 
thing. 

The  seven  axioms  are : — 

1.  Everything  which  is,  is  in  itself  or  in 
some  other  thing. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through 
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another  {per  aliuif)  must  be  conceived  through 
itself  (per  ae). 

3.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the 
effect  necessarily  follows;  and,  vice  verta,  if 
no  determinate  cause  be  given,  no  effect  can 
follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  implies  it. 

6.  Things  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  each  other  cannot  be  understood  by 
means  of  each  other,  i.e.  the  conception  of 
one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the 
other. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object 
{idea  vera  debet  cum  $uo  ideato  eonvenire). 

7.  Whatever  can  be  clearly  conceived  as 
non-existent,  does  not,  in  its  essence,  involve 
existence. 

By  these  definitions  and  axioms  Spinoza 
demonstrated  the  following  propositions : — 

Prop.  1.  Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents. 

Prop.  2.  Two  substances  having  different 
attributes  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Prop.  3.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

^  Prop.  4.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are 
distinguished  among  themselves  either  tlm>ugh 
the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or  through 
the  diversity  of  their  modes. 

Prop.  5.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  two  or  more  substances  of  the  same  nature 
and  of  the  same  attributes. 

Prop.  6.  One  substance  cannot  be  created 
by  another  substance. 

Prop.  7.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance to  exist. 

Prop.  8.  All  substance  is  necessarily  finite. 

The  Ethict  was  not  published  until  after 
his  death ;  it  was,  however,  left  by  him  com- 
plete and  ready  for  publication.  It  is  a  work 
comparatively  small  in  bulk  [264  small  quarto 
pages],  but  it  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  philosophy  of  modem  times.  For  a  while 
his  system  was  regarded  with  horror ;  then  a 
strong  reaction  set  in,  which  has  lasted  to  our 
own  time.  "  His  system,"  says  Dr.  Msjtin- 
eau,  '<  rightly  understood,  responds  to  no 
enthusiasm,  pretends  to  no  beauty  but  that  of 
cold  consistency,  and  maintains  no  higher 
attitude  than  that  of  serene  neutrality  towards 
all  that  is  and  happens  in  heaven  and  earth. 
It  is  a  strange  but  unquestionable  fact  that  in 
the  fervour  of  young  doubt  and  mental  need 
the  precise  and  passionless  propositions  of  the 
Ethiea — the  severest  of  all  Itooks — ^have  often 
been  seized  with  an  intense  eagerness.  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  the  hottest  fever  loves  the 
coldest  drink."  The  best  account  that  we 
have  met  with  of  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
ethics  of  Spinoza  is  Mr.  Maurice*s.  He  shows 
how  near  the  ardent  Jew  came  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  how  his  confusions  arose 
from  not  arriving  at  that  doctrine,  how  he 
realised  that  the  love  of  (}od  towards  His  own 


perfectness  involves  a  love  to  mankind,  yet 
stopped  short  of  the  Christian  deduction  of 
the  Love  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son,  and 
of  men  in  Him.  Spinoza  closes  his  treslifle 
with  the  grand  words :  **  If  now  the  way  that 
I  have  shown  leads  to  these  rewards  seemeth 
to  be  very  difficult,  nevertheless  it  may  be 
found.  Difficult,  indeed,  it  must  be,  because 
it  is  so  rarely  discovered.  For  how  can  it 
happen,  if  saiety  were  near  and  coukl  be 
found  without  great  labour,  that  nearly  all 
should  neglect  it  ?  But  all  noble  things  are 
difficult,  all  noble  things  are  rare."  On  which 
Mr.  Maurice  comments  thus  :  "  A  grand  con- 
clusion, we  say;  yet  one  in  whidi  nothing 
would  be  conduded  if  a  voice  whidi  pro- 
claimed, 'Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  which  leadeth  to  life,*  had  not  also 
proclaimed, '  I  am  the  way ;  I  am  the  door 
through  which  every  man  may  enter  in  and 
find  safety.' " 

The  late  Mr.  Blunt  thus  constracts  tha 
Spinozistic  Creed  from  passages  in  the  philo- 
sopher's writings : — "  I  believe  in  One  Infinite 
and  Undivided  GUxl,  Eternal  and  Undiange- 
able,  existing  and  acting  by  the  sole  neceaeity 
of  His  nature ;  of  infinite  attributes,  whereof 
two  only  are  capable  of  being  conceived  by 
man — Extension  and  Thought,  whereof  He 
Himself  is  the  Identity ;  of  all  tilings  the 
Free  Cause;  immanent,  not  transient;  in 
Whom  all  things  consist,  and  without  Whom 
nothing  can  exist  or  be  conceived.  By  Whom 
all  things  were  made,  not  by  design  or  for  the 
sake  of  any  end  but,  predetermined,  and  fol* 
lowing  necessarily  itom.  the  absolute  nature 
or  infinite  power  of  God.  Of  which  world 
is  Man,  whose  consciousness  is  the  basiB  of 
all  certitude,  in  which  whatsoever  is  deariy 
perceived  is  true,  and  exists  objectively  in 
nature ;  whose  will  is  not  free,  but  neces- 
sary or  constrained ;  whose  acts  and  desires 
are  good  so  far  as  they  are  defined  by 
reason,  and  whose  salvation,  liberty,  and  bea- 
titude consists,  not  in  the  reward  of  virtue^ 
but  in  the  virtue  itself,  whereby  affections  an 
restrained,  and  in  the  constant  and  etsmal 
knowledge  and  love  of  Gt>d ;  whose  worship 
by  man  consists  in  the  exercise  of  obedience, 
charity,  and  justice.  And  I  believe  in  the 
communion  and  fellowship  of  all  men  in  » 
far  as  they  are  led  by  reason  and  in  the  eternity 
of  the  mind." 

Spinoza  taught  that  God  is  the  only  infinite 
substance,  and  that  nothing  can  be  ooncei^'vd 
without  Him.  He  is  not  corporeal,  but  bodr 
is  a  mode  of  God,  and,  therefore,  uncreatei 
He  is  the  same  as  Nature;  as  Spinosa  ex- 
pressed it,  "  God  is  the  identity  of  the  neim^ 
naturane  and  the  tuUura  nattirata.  He  is  tb<> 
idea  imnmnen*,  ih&t  is,  the  One  and  All,  the 
only  eternity.  Spinoza  has  been  accused  of 
Pantheism  nrom  a  misconception  of  htf  wori 
*<  substance,"  and  also  of  Atheism  from  hv 
doctrine  that  the  universe  is  a  manifestatjffl 
of  the  Deity,  not  as  the  Deity  Himself,  but  «s 
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**the  Deity  passing  into  activity,,  but  not 
exhausted  by  the  act*'  A  spirit  so  subtle  and 
eager  to  see  all  sides  of  truth  has  thus  paid 
the  penalty  to  be  expected,  namely,,  that  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  disputes  and  mis- 
understandings innumerable.  Considering 
that  he  arrived  independently  at  ideas  which 
are  found  in  St.  Augustine,  and  that  mo- 
dem German  philosophers,  from  Kant  down- 
wards, have  reverenced  him  as  a  master,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  his  teaching  must 
contain  many  elements  of  value.  One  of 
those  who  knew  him  best,  describes  him  as  "  a 
God-intoxicated  man."  But  the  deepest  and 
subtlest  analysts  not  unfrequently  find  them- 
selves baffled.  Thus  Dr.  Maitineau,  in  a 
dose  and  exhaustive  examination  of  hi»  works 
[Type$  of  Ethical  Theory,  i.  247-393],  de- 
daj^  that  there  are  passages  which  are  so 
ambiguous  that  controversialists  on  opposite 
sides  may  fairly  claim  him  on  their  side.  He 
shows  that  Spinoza's  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  as  expressed  in  the  treatise 
on  God,  was  real  and  strong,  not^  as  has  been 
all^;ed,  **a  mere  accommodation  to  a  dis- 
carded philosophy*'  [p.  374].  But  in  the 
Ethiet  he  becomes  vague,  and  a  mystic  doud 
seems  to  have  gathered  over  the  future,  the 
belief  in  immortality  seeming  to  change  into 
that  of  absorption  into  God,  and  the  loss  of 
individual  consciousness. 

Spiritual  Works  of  Xerey.  [Mbrot, 
Spibitval  and  Oobpoual  Works  of.J 

SyiritnaliOTti^       Sfdritualiflts.   -^ 

Spiritualism  had  its  origin  in  America  in 
1848,  when  certain  rappings  in  the  house  (A 
Mr.  Fox,  at  HydeviUe,  New  York,  were 
heard,  winch  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and 
by  which  it  was  said  communications  could 
be  held  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  These 
rap$  were  arrang^  into  a  sort  oi  alphabetical 
oi^er  for  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  com- 
munications, and  were  supplemented  by  the 
motion  of  articles  of  furniture  about  the  room, 
the  disembodied  spirits  being  said  to  have 
discovered  the  means  of  discoursing  by  electric 
detonation;  then  musical  instruments  were 
said  to  sail  about  the  room  and  utter  unearthly 
melodies ;  sentences  were  written  by  unseen 
hands ;  shadowy  forms  were  dascriea  in  the 
darkness ;  light  touches  felt ;  and  lastly,  the 
complete  embodiment  of  a  spirit  so  far  as  to 
be  recognised  by  relatives.  The  spirits  were 
also  said  to  g^ve  their  names.  The-  believers 
in  these  manifestations  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  many  converts  were  made  in  England, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  at 
one  time  no  fewer  than  30,000  "  spirit 
mediums  "  were  practising.  The  doctrines  of 
Spiritualists  are  much  as  follows :  **  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  the  visible  universe  is  tfn  expres- 
sion to  man  of  His  Infinite  Life.  Man  is  a 
spiritual  being:  each  individual  spirit  is  a 
part  of  the  great  oversoul,  or  anima  mundi. 
The  spirit  is  enthralled  in  a  body  during  this 


life ;  when  released  it  at  once  enters  upon  the 
possession  of  higher  powers  and  more  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  its  condition  is  one 
of  regularly  progressive  advancement.  Dis- 
raibodied  spirits  are  able  to  hold  converse 
with  those  in  the  body ;  not  with  all  imme- 
diately, but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
privileged  or  q)ecially  gifted  persons  called 
Mediums,  who  are  on  occasion  influenced,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  controlled  by  the  spirits. 
Spirits  can  also  apply  force  to  physical  objects, 
perform  certain  actions,  such  as  writing,  and 
produce  sounds;  they  can  sometimes  show 
themselves  in  materialised  forms,  some  of  the 
material  being  borrowed  from  the  medium. 
A  new  era  is  now  dawning  on  us.  ITie  old 
religions,  Christianity  included,  have  played 
their  part,  and  must  pass  away  in  face  of 
clearer  light.  By  intercourse  with  the  spirit 
world,  man  will  advance  as  he  never  has 
advanced  before  in  knowledge,  purity,  and 
brotherly  love "  [Paper  read  at  Durham 
Church  Congress,  by  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.]. 
Among  the  Spiritualists  who  have  attracted 
most  notice  have  been  Douglas  Home,  who 
gave  sittings  before  Napoleon  III.  and  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Russia,  and  Robert  Dale  Owen 
[*.  at  Glasgow,  1801;  d.  1877],  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Spiritualists.  His  publica- 
tions on  this  subject  are  Foot/alia  on  (he 
Boundary  of  Another  World  [1860]  and  The 
Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the 
Next  [1872].  Spiritualism  has  been  claimed 
by  some  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  others  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As 
an  adjunct,  it  is  rejected  by  almost  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Communion ;  as  a 
substitute,  it  involves  the  virtual  setting  aside, 
more  or  less  completely,  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Some  have  not  inaptly 
called  it  a  "ghastly  caricature  of  religion." 
The  author  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  Dr.  Thornton,  thus  admirably  sums 
up  what  may  be  said  in  its  &ivour : — 

"  Kow,  theie  is  much  of  the  Spiritualist  teaching 
with  which  the  Churoh  can  most  cordially  agree. 

"  [11  It  la  a  system  of  beZte/,  not  of  mere  negii- 
tlon  or  all  that  is  not  logricallj  demonstrated.  Its 
adherents  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  hold 
as  tme.  propositions  which  are  incapable  of  mathe- 
matics proof.  They  are  at  least  theists,  if  no 
more ;  certainly  not  atheistic 

"  [2]  It  is  in  ita  very  nature  antagonistic  to  all 
Sadduoeeism  and  Matenalism.  It  flat&  contradicts 
the  assertions  of  the  miserable  philosopbr  that 
makes  the  soul  bat  a  function  oi  the  braia  and 
death  an  eternal  sleep.  It  proclaims  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  acttous,  against  those  who  woald 
persuade  us  that  each  deed  ia  bat  the  resultant  of 
a  set  of  forces,  an  effect  first  and  then  a  cause  in  an 
eternal  and  immntable  series  of  canses  and  effects, 
and  that  sin  and  holinens  are  therefore  words 
without  meaning.  It  tells  of  angels,  of  an  im- 
mortal  spirit,  of  ft  future  state  of  personal  and 
conscious  existence. 

"  rs]  It  inculcates  the  duties  of  purity,  chnrity, 
and  jostioe.  setting  forth  as  well  the  loving  Father- 
hood of  Gk>d  as  the  brotherhood  of  men,  to  be  con- 
tinned,  with  personal  recognition,  in  the  future  life. 
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**  14}  It  declares  that  there  can  be,  and  ia,  com- 
manion  between  spirit  and  spirit;  and  so  bj  im- 

Eiication  acknowleogee  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
itercoorse  between  man  and  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
in  other  words,  of  rereiation,  inspiration,  and  grace. 
"  From  the  statement  of  theee  points  of  affree* 
ment  I  pass  on  to  those  in  which  I  think  Spiritual. 
Ism  warns  the  Church  that  her  trumpet  sometimes 
gires  but  an  uncertain  sound. 

"  [11  We  habitually  remind  those  we  teach  that 
'  they  have  an  immortal  soul : '  we  too  seldom  con- 
vert the  phrase,  and  tell  them  that  thev  are  really 
spirit^  and  have  a  body,  ^idiich  contains  an  im> 
mortal  port,  to  be  prepared  for  immortality.  We 
make  them  look  on  the  body  as  the  true  being,  the 
soul  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  it— an  error  against 
which  Socrates  could  caution  his  disciples.  [PhadOt 
p.  115,  sea  64.]  No  doubt  bodily  existence  is  [in 
appearance]  mortf  of  a  reali^  to  us  in  this  life  than 

a»iritual  being ;  and  thus — if  I  may  renture  on  the 
lusion— nine  out  of  ten  people,  when  they  bear  the 
words  *  Real  Presence,'  nnderstand  bodily  pre- 
sence ;  they  have  not  graaped  the  truth  that  to  the 
spiritual  only  can  the  epithet  'real'  be  justly  ap 

{Hied  here  below.  Minds  thus  disciplined  are  easily 
ed  awar  to  believe  that  the  soul  b  only  a  certain 
phase  of  the  bodily  organism,  and  is  dissolved  with 
its  dissolution.  Those  who  have  learnt  with 
Socrates  that  the  soul— or,  more  properly  speaking, 
spirit — is  the  essence  of  the  man,  could  never  sup- 
pose that  the  existence  of  the  realitydepended  upon 
the  existence  of  its  instrument.  We  should  have 
taught  more  carefully  than  we  have  done,  not  that 
men  are  bodies  and  have  souls,  but  that  they  are 
souls,  and  have  bodies ;  which  bodies,  changed  from 
the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  to  the  glory  of  the 
celestial,  will  be  theirs  to  do  Ood's  work  hereafter. 

**  r21  Again,  we  are  terribly  afraid  of  saying  a 
word  about  the  intermediate  state.  We  draw  s  bard 
and  fast  line  between  the  serai  and  the  unseen 
world.  In  vain  does  the  Creed  express  the  belief  in 
the  communion  of  saints  ;  for  if  we  hint  that  one 
who  prays  for  his  beloved  on  earth  may  not  lorget 
them  when,  his  earthly  frame  dissolved,  he  is  re- 
moved nearer  to  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  popular 
relif^ion  confuses  such  intercession  with  the  figments 
of  the' Mediation  and  Invocation  of  Saints.  Once 
again  the  bodily  life,  not  that  of  the  spirit,  is  made 
the  true  life. 

"  [3]  Further,  there  is  a  widespread  reluctance, 
even  in  the  Church,  to  accept  the  superhuman  as 
such.  I  do  not  say  this  is  universal  far  from  it ; 
but  it  is  very  general.  There  are  some,  for  in- 
8tanoe,  who  abhor  all  spiritual  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  (to  use  a  Rab- 
binical illustration]  have  no  meaning  for  them ; 
they  may  accept  two,  but  the  other  two, '  search- 
ing '  and  *  mysterv.'  they  cannot  away  with.  Others 
do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit  in  His  Church,  or  of  things  done  in  God's 
wisdom,  otherwise  than  earthly  wisdom  would 
rlireot  or  conjecture.  They  acknowledKC,  indeed, 
some  Divine^  guidance,  but  shrink  from  spiritual 
influence  or  spiritual  illumination,  the  ministry  of 
angels  or  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One." 

Xot  less  wise  is  bis  statement  of  the 
points  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  condemn 
the  Spiritualist's  teaching.  First  the  failure 
of  the  phenomena  to  carrj'  conviction  : — 

"Strange  knockings,  we  are  told,  are  heard, 
which  on  demand  are  made  to  represent  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  frame  inysterious  words  ;  mus- 
ical instruments  sail  about  the  room  and  utter  un- 
earthly melodies  ;  sentences  are  written  bv  unseen 
hands:  shadowy  forms  are  descried  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  light  touches  ore  folt  ;  indeed,  one  spirit  has 
permitted  herself  to  be  kissed.  .  .  .  Now, 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  these  are  real  spiritual 
beings,  one  would  see  a  great  dantrer  in  the  practice 
of  conferring  with  them.  Mew  can  we  know  their 
character  ?  It  is  curious  that  they  are  considered 
to  shrink  from  daylight  in  general.  'Your  light 
hurts  us,'  they  are  represented  as  saying,  though 


we  read, '  Ood  saw  the  bgfat  that  it  was  good.'  One 
Spiritualist  (Mr.  Bnttan)  dedaras  that  htthizty- 
five  years  he  has  never  met  with  a  spirit  who  ku 
told  hima  wilful  falsehood  ;  but  it  is  confessad  tbst 
there  is  a  danger  of  becoming  aasooiated  with  low 

Sirits.  Indeed,  we  are  told  tkiat  on  some  occssknt 
ones  have  been  thrown  by  spirits  ;  so  there  vooll 
appear  to  be  roughs  or  Fenians  among  the  sttadei. 
But  we  need  not,  I  think,  be  nnder  any  apfirebcn- 
sion.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidoice  that  ^ixiu 
are  at  work  at  alL  .  .  .  The  strange  thiatr*  vit* 
nessed  at  some  of  the  tSanoee  by  unimpeachable  wit- 
nessee  suggest  that  all  are  manifestations  of  a 
simple  human  force,  which  we  may  call  ss  we 
choose  psychic,  biological,  odylic,  ecteoic;  whose 
conditions  are  as  yet  unknown  (as  those  of  cliem- 
istry  were  a  century  ago),  but  may  before  manj 
years  be  as  well  known  as  those  of  heat,  etectnaty, 
magnetism,  and  light,  with  whi(^  it  is  no  doak 
correlated ;  and  may  peihaps  be  represented,  m 
Biot  prop<^ed  to  represent  the  conditions  of  life,  \ij 
an  equation. 

"  But,  farther,  we  cannot  ncoept  that  degxa^ns 
view  of  the  body  which  seems  to  be  an  etoraent  in 
the  highest  Spiritualist  teaching.  It  is  represented, 
not  as  an  instrument  for  the  aoqnisrtioa  of  knov- 
ledge,  and  as  being,  no  less  than  the  spirit,  the 
work  of  Ood.  and  consecrated  to  His  service,  tat 
as  a  foul  obstructive.  Vegetarianism,  and,  oi 
course,  teetotalism,  are  essential  to  one  who  wooM 
reach  the  higher  knowledge;  bis  very  resideDee 
must  be  a  place  where  no  blood  is  or  has  been  sked. 
We  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gnostics,  Bardesanes,  and  Tatian,  and  rraoember 
with  horror  how  short  and  easy  was  the  step  froK 
their  stem  asceticism  to  Carpocmtas  ssd  the 
Ophites. 

"  But,  still  worse,  we  find  in  Spiritualists'  teaeb- 
inir  a  terrible  degradation  not  of  our  human  body 
only,  but  of  the  great  Master  of  bodies,  sools.  im 
spirits.  And  here  it  is  that  1  call  it  specially  u- 
tagonistic  to  the  Church  :  Jesus  in  their  ^stem  it 
but  an  adept— an  early  Jacob  Bohme.  who  gained 
his  adeptship  by  an  ascetic  diet,  for  *  there  is  no 
evidence  that  He  partook  of  any  *-"iTif  i  food  eseept 
the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb.'  Or  He  is  a  P^^ckic, 
a  remarkable  medium,  gifted  with  an  exceptMOsl 
amount  of  spirits-force,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  com- 
municating with  and  controlling  spirits.  Or  Heii 
an  Essena,  a  leader  of  a  Buddhist  sect,  of  hi«h  ruk 
indeed,  but  inferior  to  the  great  Gautama  who  pre- 
ceded Him.  His  life  is  nothing  more  to  us  than  t 
grand  example  of  purity  and  charity.  His  death  coly 
a  noble  piece  of  self  sacrifice.  With  such  views  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  personality  of 
evil  is  almost  contemptuously  demed,  and  tbe 
Scriptures  displaced  from  the  post  of  honour  dne  to 
the  written  Word  of  God.^ 

Spiritualities.— That  part  of  the  minis- 
try which  relates  to  its  oflSaal  functi<H»  ixni 
duties,  as  distinguished  from  t/mpcrafitu*^  or 
matters  of  ordinary  and  worldly  character. 

Spiritoality*— In  ecclesiastical  parkDce> 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  whose  oflSce  i? 
the  charge  of  the  spiritual  a&irs  of  mankind. 

Sponsors  [Lat  spondw,  "I  promiae"}. 
oall^  also  godparents  and  sureties.  There  seem 
to  have  been  sponsors  in  very  early  Chriitiao 
times,  and  it  is  said  they  were  first  appointed 
by  Hyginus,  Bishop  of  Kome,  in  164.  Then 
was  at  first  only  one  sponsor  for  each  cate- 
chumen, and  they  were  choeen  from  tbe 
deacons  and  deaconesses.  All  catechuzneoa. 
heretics^  and  penitents,  and  in  some  csw* 
those  who  had  not  been  confirmed,  wpre  for 
bidden  to  act  as  sponsors.  At  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  678,  monks  and  nuns  were  »bo 
excluded.    At  first  it  was  common  for  paztBto 
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to  stand  as  sponsors  to  their  children,  but 
this  was  forbidden  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
was  proposed  in  1689  that  they  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege.  It  was  not  carried  at 
the  time,  but  has  been  since.  The  number  of 
sponsors  in  the  English  Church  is  now  three, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  this 
country — two  godfathers  and  one  godmother 
for  a  male,  two  godmothers  and  a  godfather 
for  a  female.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  one  god-parent,  though 
there  are  sometimes  more ;  and  in  this 
church  no  person  is  allowed  to  marry  his  or 
her  sponsor.  It  was  formerly  the  law  in  the 
English  Church  that  the  sponsor  might  not 
marry  the  parent  of  his  or  her  godchild,  but 
this  is  now  repealed. 

The  office  of  sponsors  for  infants  is  twofold : 
1st,  that  of  acting  in  their  name  in  making 
the  requisite  renunciation  of  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  confession  of  feith  in  Christ, 
and  promises  of  a  holy  life;  2nd,  that  of 
providing  and  securing  for  the  child  by  their 
laithful  endeavours,  not  only  a  bare  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  but,  as 
far  as  may  be,  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  important  vows  made  for  them  in  bapt- 
ism, and  the  solemn  consecration  of  heart  and 
life  which  they  involve. 

The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism 
Bays :  "  Every  one  shall  have  a  Godfather  or  a 
Godtnother  as  a  witness  of  their  Confirmationy'* 
and  this  sponsor  is  to  be  distingmahed  from 
the  Baptismal  Sponsor. 

This  provision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  a 
continuance  of  still  more  ancient  usage.  Thus 
Archbishop  Walter  in  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
1322  pbyndwood,  L.  1,  tit.  De  Sac.  TJnc.  cap. 
Sacerdotis],  ordered  that  parents  should  not 
be  sponsors  to  their  children  at  Confirmation  : 
"Item  ad  Confirmationem  nullus  puer  teneatur 
a  patre  vel  matre."  Lyndwood  glossing  the 
word  teneatur  says  that  the  candidate  is  held 
[i.e.  taken  by  the  right  hand]  by  another,  to 
signify  that  he  has  not  yet  received  his  fuU 
Btrength.  The  same  idea  is  very  beautifully 
brought  out  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  says 
that  at  Confirmation  we  are  given  the  full 
armour  of  Christ  for  the  spiritual  conflict,  and 
80  the  confirmee,  being  not  yet  girded  with 
all  his  weapons,  is  upheld  by  his  sponsor  to 
show  that  as  yet  ho  is  weak  and  an  immature 
soldier ;  "  quasi  adhuc  imbecillis  et  puer."  In 
fact,  just  as  in  old  times  the  candidate  for 
knighthood  was  presented  by  a  sponsor,  so  is 
the  candidate  for  the  spiritual  Knighthood. 
This  custom  of  appointing  a  Confirmation 
Sponsor  is  still  observed  on  the  Continent. 

"It  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  this 
cnstom  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
for  it  surely  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to 
our  young  people  both  at  and  subsequently  to 
Confirmation  that  they  should  have  an  elder 
friend  who  should  remind  them  of  the  solemn 
renewal  of  the  vows  they  had  made  and  of 
the  due  use  they  are  to  make  of  their  full 


privileges  as  members  of  the  Chm-ch-  If  the 
old  custom  were  to  be  followed  of  the  candid- 
ate being  led  up  to  the  bishop  by  his  sponsor, 
this  would  give  the  sanction  of  an  outward 
solemnity  to  a  very  real  spiritual  bond.  It 
may  well  be  thought  that  a  revival  of  this 
ancient  custom  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Prayer  Book  might  result,  by  God's  blessing, 
in  a  far  larger  percentage  of  our  candidates 
becoming  conmiunicants,  ^d,  of  what  is  of 
more  importance,  persevering  in  the  better 
thoughts  and  purposes  God  gave  them  at 
Confirmation.  For  this  sponsorial  relation- 
ship would  be  no  temporary  one,  but  would 
involve  the  ties  of  a  permanent  spiritual 
friendship.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  would  be  found  a  real  spiritual  work  for 
our  lay  communicants  which  would  be  of  true 
interest  to  them  and  of  real  advantage  to  their 
own  souls.  It  would,  in  fact,  to  a  great 
extent  do  what  is  good  and  useful  in  John 
Wesley's  idea  of  class-leadership  while,  like 
everything  on  old  Church  lines,  avoiding  its 
many  dangers."  [E.  G.  W.  in  Ely  Diocesan 
Remembr oncer. 1 

Sports,  Book  of — or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Declaration  of  Sports — was  issued  by 
James  I.  in  1618.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Eeformation  no  difference  had  been  made  in 
the  observance  of  Sunday  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  after  Morning 
Service,  all  sorts  of  games  and  sports  were 
indulged  in  on  the  village  green.  The 
Puritans,  however,  set  up  a  to  more  severe 
standard  of  discipline,  taking  as  their  model 
the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  following  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament.  [Sab- 
bath J.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  Puritans 
was  in  Lancashire,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  strict  observance,  and  the 
magistrates  took  their  side.  King  James 
happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  London,  and  on  being  appealed 
to  decided  against  the  Puritans.  Aiter  he 
had  left,  news  was  brought  that  the  villagers, 
not  content  with  the  permission  to  in- 
dulge in  their  sports  after  Morning  Service, 
had,  in  several  instances,  met  together  for 
amusement  at  the  very  door  of  the  Church 
with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the  wor- 
shippers. The  result  was  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  first  published  for  use  in  the  diocese 
of  Lancashire,  but  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  King  announced  in  this 
declaration  that  "  no  lawful  recreation  should 
be  barred  to  his  good  people  which  should 
not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom and  the  Canons  of  the  Church.'*  The 
lawful  games  were  archery,  dancing,  leaping, 
vaulting,  and  the  setting-up  of  May -poles.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  sports  who  had 
not  first  b6en  present  at  Divine  Service.  He 
did  not  issue  this  declaration  in  the  usual  way 
as  an  Order  of  Council,  but  commanded  that 
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it  should  be  read  by  the  clergyman  of  every 
parish  from  the  pulpit  The  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  including  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  so  great,  that  James 
prudently  withdrew  it.  In  the  reign  of 
his  son,  Charles  I.,  the  question  was  again 
revived,  this  time  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  village  wakes  in 
Somersetshire.  In  former  times  these  wakes 
had  been  held  on  the  day  kept  in  honour  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  parish  church  was 
dedicated,  but  gradually  had  come  to  be  held 
either  the  previous  or  following  Sunday,  and 
were  often  the  cause  of  so  much  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  •  In  1633  Judge  Richard- 
son commanded  that  henceforth  wakes  should 
be  discontinued,  thereby  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  considered  that  in  so 
doing  he  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the 
Bishop.  The  opinion  of  the  clergy  in  that  part 
of  the  countiy  was  asked,  and  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  allowing  the  wakes  to  be 
continued;  though  it  is  alleged  that  care  was 
taken  in  the  first  instance  to  consult  only 
those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  Hign 
Church  party.  The  Bishopof  thediocesemakes 
his  report  to  laud  in  these  words :  ''  I  find  also 
that  the  people  generally  would  by  no  means 
have  those  sports  taken  away ;  for  when  the 
constables  of  some  parishes  came  from  the 
assizes  about  two  years  ago,  and  told  their 
neighbours  that  the  judges  would  put  down 
these  feasts,  they  answered  that  it  was  very 
hard  if  they  could  not  entertain  their  kindred 
and  friends  once  a  year  to  praise  God  for  His 
blessings,  and  to  pray  for  the  King^s  Majesty, 
under  whose  happy  government  they  enjoyed 
peace  and  quietness,  and  they  said  that  they 
would  endure  the  judges^  penalties  rather  than 
they  would  break  off  their  feast  days.  It  is 
found  also  true  by  experience  that  many 
suits  have  been  ended  at  these  feasts  by  me- 
diation of  friends,  which  could  not  have  been 
so  soon  ended  in  Westminster  Hall,'*  and  he 
adds,  '*  If  the  people  should  not  have  their 
honest  and  lawful  recreations  upon  Sundays 
after  Evening  Prayer,  .they  would  go  either 
into  tippling  houses,  and  there,  upon  their  ale- 
benches,  talk  of  matters  of  the  Church  and 
State,  or  else  into  conventicles."  In  "October 
of  the  same  year,  therefore,  Charles  I.  re- 
published the  Book  of  ISporUy  adding  that  any 
minister  refusing  to  reaiid  it  in  church  was  to 
be  severely  punished.  The  outcry  was  even 
fiercer  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
indignation  caused  was  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  in  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
The  declaration  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1644. 

Spotswoodf  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  bom  at  Mid  Calder,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  1565;  died  in  1639.  He 
was  educated  at  Gla<»gow  University,  where 
he  took  his  degi'ee  when  only  sixteen.     He 


soon  after  Buoceeded  his  &ther  in  the  pir- 
Bonage  of  Calder,  and  subsequently  offidited 
as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  when 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  Hairy  IV.  of 
France.  James  I.  having  heard  of  Spoil- 
wood's  learning  and  piety,  took  him  to 
England  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne; 
and  the  See  of  Glasgow  falling  vunt 
he  was  presented  to  it,  and  became  ako 
one  of  the  Scotch  Privy  CoundL  In  1615 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Puritans,  and  thus  when  the  Covenant  wis 
signed  he  was  ejected  from  his  See  and  ctme 
to  London,  where  he  died. 

He  wrote  a  History  </  the  Chunk  ami  SUU 
of  Scotland  from  the  third  century  to  his  own 
times. 

Stabat  Xater.— The  opening  words  of 
a  hymn  composed  about  the*  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Jacopone  da  T(^  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Latin  hymm, 
and  describes  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  as  depicted  in  St  John*s  Gospd. 
The  beauty  of  the  hymn,  and  the  adontioii 
paid  to  the  Virg^,  have  made  it  a  grett 
favourite  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Nanini,  Palestrina,  Per- 
golese,  Haydn,  and  Rossini,  whose  version  is 
the  best  known  in  England.  It  has  been 
many  times  translated  into  English,  Germtn, 
and  Dutch.  Another  Stabat  MaUVy  supposed 
to  be  by  the  same  author,  describee  the  joy  of 
the  Virgin  at  Christ's  birth ;  but  it  is  Utile 
known,  and  far  inferior  to  the  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa. 

Stackhouse,  Thomas  [b.  1680,  d,  175*2]. 
Vicar  of  Beenham,  in  Berkshire,  is  the  antlxB- 
of  The  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bibk 
A  Letter  to  a  Right  Reverend  Frelate,  being 
an  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  inferior 
clergy;  Memoirs  rf  Bishop  Atterbury^  Com- 
plete Body  of  Divinity^  and  an  ExposUiea  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed, 

Stalls. — The  seats  in  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate churches  which,  situated  in  the  choir, 
are  reserved  exclusivdy  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy.  The  word  is  sometimes  given  to  » 
benefice,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  entitled  to 
be  a  member  of  the  cathedral  body. 

Stanoarists. — A  sect  founded  in  Polsnd 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Francesco  Stax- 
CARo,  who  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1501,  died 
at  Stobnitz  in  1574.  He  was  ejected  fron 
the  University  of  Mantua  on  acootmt  of  hi* 
leaning  to  Protestantism.  He  publirficd  » 
Hebrew  grammar  at  Basle  in  1546,  and  two 
years  later  became  Hebrew  professor  »t 
konigsberg,  and  in  1550  was  called  on  to  fill 
a  similar  post  at  Cracow.  He  was.  boirerer, 
soon  dismu<8ed  for  propagating  Protestantnrin- 
dples  in  his  lectures,  and  was  imprisoned  bat 
released  in  a  little  time  through  the  interert 
of   some  noblemen.      In   1551   he  went  to 
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Prussia,  and  settled  at  Frankf  urt-on-the-Oder. 
Here  he  began  hie  controversy  with  Obiander 
[q.y.]  concerning  the  Atonement  of  Christ; 
Stancaro  held  that  Christ  is  our  Mediator 
only  with  respect  to  His  humanity ;  for  that  if 
He  were  mediator  with  respect  to  His  Divinity, 
He  was  inferior  to  the  Father  in  His  Divine 
Nature,  and  could  not  be  co-essential  with  God 
the  Father.  Thus,  he  asserted,  those  who 
maintained  that  Christ  was  a  Mediator  in  His 
Grodhead  revived  the  Arian  heresy.  He  re- 
turned to  Poland  in  1558,  where  he  excited  no 
small  commotions,  and  he  wrote  Apologia 
contra  Oaiandrum  de  Trinitatey  and  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Blandrata,  TiismaTiini,  etc.  ^e 
Stancarists  did  not  long  survive  their  founder, 
but  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  Socinians. 

Stanislas  Sostka,  St.,  a  Polish  saint, 
bom  Oct.  28th,  1550,  was  the  younger  son  of 
John  Kostka,  senator  of  Poland.  He  and  his 
brother  Paul  were  educated  together  by  a 
tutor,  John  £ilin8ki,who  afterwards  accom- 
panied them  to  the  large  Jesuit  college  of 
Vienna.  Stanislas  was  of  a  more  serious 
disposition  than  his  brother,  and  was  very  par- 
ticular in  tiie  choice  of  his  companions ;  Paul 
and  Bilinski  were  fond  of  excitement  and 
pleasure,  and  were  perpetually  taunting  him 
and  trying  to  tempt  him  to  share  their  plea- 
sures. He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  on  his  recovery  vowed  that  he  would 
henceforth  give  up  the  world  altogether  and 
lead  the  life  of  a  monk.  He  took  his  vows  in 
Rome,  on  88.  Simon  and  Jude*s  Day,  1567,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  violent  wrath  of  his  father. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  before  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  Aug.  16th,  1568,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  beatified 
in  1604,  and  canonised  by  Benedict  XIII.  in 
1727.  His  festival  is  kept  on  Nov.  13th,  the 
day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics.  He  is 
generally  regarded  by  the  Poles  as  one  of 
their  chief  saints,  and  is  the  patron  saint  of 
most  of  their  principal  towns. 

Staill6y»  Abthur  Pexrhtn,  Dean  of 
Westminster  [ft.  at  Alderley,  Chediire,  where 
his  father  was  rector,  Dec.  13th,  1815;  d,  in 
London,  July  18th,  1881].  In  January,  1829, 
he  entered  as  a  scholar  at  Rugby,  where  he 
showed  a  rpmarkable  talent  for  history,  and 
a  very  retentive  memory,  but  an  incapa- 
city for  the  study  of  mathematics,  which 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  his  progress.  He 
was  entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in 
1833,  where  he  gained  the  Newdi^te  prize 
for  a  poem  on  The  Gipsies;  and  in  1840-1 
he  travelled  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  classical  studies.  His  father 
had  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich in  1837.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Stanley  began  his  career  as  a  college  tutor, 
and  met  with  good  success.  His  lectures 
showed  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  he 


became  known  by  two  works  which  he  pub- 
lished, a  Life  of  Arnold^  which  appeared  in 
1844,  and  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic 
Age  [1846],  which  took  an  entirely  new  line 
in  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  made  secretary  to  the  first  Oxford  Com- 
mission ;  and  in  1850,  in  writing  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  the  Grorham  judgment,  he 
be^^  a  series  of  criticisms  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  during  the  years  in  which  ho 
held  that  office  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ;  Memorials  of  Can* 
terbury  ;  and  Sinai  and  Palestine^  a  delightful 
volume,  in  which  he  brought  the  observation 
of  his  travels  to  bear  upon  the  Sacred  History. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  volume  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  accompany 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  in  the 
East  in  1862.  He  had  previously  made  a 
tour  in  Russia,  which  leid  him  to  deliver 
lectures  on  its  history,  published  in  1861.  He 
became  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1863,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce, 
who  was  equally  in  earnest  with  himself  in 
the  labours  which  he  undertook  among  the 
people  of  Westminster,  while  neither  lost 
sight  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  society. 
Dean  Stanley  devoted  himself  to  beautifying 
the  Abbey,  and  making  it  popular,  and  to  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  and  r^gious  feeling  of 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  spent 
much  time  in  lecturing  and  preaching  in  all 
causes  for  the  good  of  the  people.  His  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Dean  was  an  epoch  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  West- 
minster and  of  the  religious  life  of  England. 
He  was  a  Broad  Churchman,  always  eager  to 
promote  union  with  other  denominations.  His 
wife  died  in  1875 ;  this  was  felt  by  him  as 
a  lifelong  sorrow.  He  was  never  the  same 
man  again;  but  he  was  brave  in  his  endu- 
rance, and  did  not  neglect  his  good  and  holy 
work,  and  in  1878  he  \i8ited  America,  where 
he  was  cordially  receivdd,  and  delivered  nu- 
merous addresses  and  sermons.  His  other 
works,  are: — Lectures  on  the  Jeicish  Church, 
three  series  [1863-79] ;  Historical  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey  [1868]  ;  Essays  on 
Church  and  State  [1870J ;  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  [1872] ;  Christian  Insti- 
tutes [1881]  ;  Memoirs  of  his  Father  and  Mot/ier, 
Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley  ;  and  numerous 
articles  in  reviews. 

Stanley^s  courageous  endeavours  to  promote 
union  with  Nonconformists,  and  also  to 
protect  the  freethinking  di%'ines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  notably,  the  writers  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  [q.v.]  and  Bishop 
CoLENSO  [q.v.],  exposed  him  to  many  hard 
words.  But  ms  courage  made  him  popular 
even  with  those  who  opposed  him,  and  his 
conspicuous  piety  and  philanthropy  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  His  funeral  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  was  a  marvellous  spectacle,  from 
the  crowds  which  gathered  to  it  representing 
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every  phase  of  religious  belief  and  of  intel- 
lectual greatness. 

Starobradtzi,  Starovertsi,  or  Bas- 
kolniks.     [Russian  Chukch.] 

States  of  the  Chnrch.— The  position 
of  the  Papal  See  as  a  temporal  Power  in 
Europe  was  acquired  gradually.  [See  Papal 
PowEK,  Growth  of.]  We  have  seen  in  that 
article  how  within  the  walls  of  Kome  the 
Pope  became  the  greatest  potentate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was  by  the 
gift  of  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  751,  of 
the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis 
(Ancona,  Sinig?iglia,  Fano,  Pesaro,  Rimini), 
with  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  to  the  Pope,  that 
the  Papal  States  were  founded.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  Pepin  named  himself,  and  not 
the  Pope,  as  supremo  ruler  of  Rome  itself.  By 
the  bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany, 
that  State  was  added  to  the  Papal  possessions 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Under  Innocent  III. 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Papal  States 
became  absolutely  independent  of  the  Empire. 
Elsewhere  we  have  shown  how,  after  Inno- 
cent's time,  Papal  power  declined.  After  the 
Reformation  the  Papal  Chair  was  filled  exclu- 
sively by  Italians,  members  of  noble  families, 
and  in  the  Papal  States  prosperity,  industry, 
and  intellectual  life  steadily  went  down.  By 
the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Lombardy  he 
was  enabled  to  force  the  Pope  to  cede  the 
Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  France  in 
1797,  and  in  1808  the  great  usurper  went 
further,  and  as  Pope  Pius  VII.  steadfastly 
refused  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defens- 
ive alliance  with  France,  and,  to  close  his 
ports  against  England,  Napoleon  proclaimed 
the  Papal  States  incorporated  with  France. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
who  was  therefore  imprisoned  for  three  years, 
and  treated  with  cruelty  and  violence.  In 
1814  the  Papal  States  were  restored  to  their 
owner.  They  would  again  have  been  lost  amid 
the  Revolution,  which  took  place  in  Europe  in 
1848-9,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, who  Hent  a  French  army  of  occupation 
to  Rome  to  protect  the  Pope;  which  remained 
until  1866,  when  the  Emperor  withdrew  it. 
3ileanwhile  Garibaldi,  with  an  army  of  volun- 
teers, having  made  successful  war  on  Naples, 
the  result  was  the  unity  of  Italy  into  a 
monarchy  under  King  Victor  Emanuel  [1859]. 
All  the  country,  except  the  State  of  Venice 
and  the  province  known  as  the  "  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,"  became  part  of  the  new  monarchy. 
This  pro^^nce  also  was  attacked  by  Garibaldi, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  wounded,  and  there- 
upon retired  into  private  life.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  French  army  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  absorption  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  the  Italian  army 
took  possession  of  the  **  Patrimonium  Petri,*' 
and  the  secular  authority  of  the  Pope  was  at 


an  end«  He  now  only  possewee  the  Pblaoe  of 
the  Vatican,  and  Rome  is  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
the  protest  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  not  been 
withdrawn,  that  the  annexation  is  an  un- 
lawful usurpation,  and  the  Pope  has  refused 
to  take  part  in  any  ceremonial  outside  his  own 
residence;  but  the  opinion  is  held  by  many 
that  Leo  XIII.  will  yield  to  circumistanceE, 
and  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
secular  Grovemment. 

Stationary  Days.— Wednesdap  and 
Fridays  are  so  called  as  being  the  days  fof 
week-day  services  of  greater  length  tl^  on 
other  week-days ;  Wednesday  because  it  wis 
the  day  on  which  the  Jews  took  counsel  to 
kill  our  Lord,  Friday  because  it  was  the  d»y 
of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  Western  Churtk 
the  fast  was  obligatory  on  Friday,  wluk  thai 
on  Wednesday,  always  voluntary,  grsduadly 
died  out.  In  the  Eastern  Church  both  dap 
are  still  kept.  The  fast  lasted  always  till 
three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Stations  of  the  Cross.— A  series  of 
pictures  to  be  found  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sometimes  on  the  Continent  in  the 
open  air  on  the  road  to  the  church.  They 
represent  the  events  of  the  Passion  in  order, 
the  first  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar, 
and  the  rest  going  round  the  walls  of  the 
church,  until  the  last  is  to  be  found  on  the 
left  side.  The  custom  of  prayer  and  medits- 
tion  before  the  representation  of  each  event 
is  a  very  favourite  one  with  Roman  Ostho- 
lics,  and  was  instituted  by  the  Franciscan 
Orders  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
are  usually  fourteen  pictures.  The  following 
are  the  scenes  depicted : — The  sentence  passed 
on  Christ  by  Pilate;  Christ  receiving  the 
Cross;  His  first  fall;  His  meeting  with  the 
Virgin ;  Simon  of  Cyrene  bearing  the  Cross : 
St.  Veronica  wiping  His  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief ;  His  second  fall ;  His  words  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem;  His  third  fall ;  the  part- 
ing of  His  garments;  His  crucifixion;  His 
death ;  the  descent  from  the  Cross ;  His  burial 

Stanpits,  Johann  ton,  a  great  frigid  of 
Martin  Luther,  died  at  Salzburg,  1524.  "Die 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.   He 

J'oined  the  Augustinian  Order,  and  entei«d 
Loart  and  soul  into  its  docb-ine  of  faith  and 
election.  In  1500  he  became  Prior  of  the 
Augustinian  Convent  in  Tiibingen,  and 
Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  university;  but  two 
years  after,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  moved  to  Wittenberg.  In  1503  he 
was  chosen  Vicar- General  of  his  Order  in 
Germany.  It  was  he  who  first  kindled  in 
Luther  a  love  for  the  Gospel,  when  they  met 
at  Erfurt  in  1505.  Staupitz  saw  ihait  the 
young  monk  was  capable  of  great  things  bat 
was  too  much  given  to  asceticism  and  feared 
God  more  than  he  loved  him ;  so  gained  hii 
confidence  and  cheered  him.     In  1508,  at  bit 
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reoommendation,  Luther  was  called  to  Wit- 
tenberg. In  1519  he  wrote  and  offered  Lather 
a  refuge  at  Salzboi^,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved ;  but  the  latter  was  displeased  that  his 
friend  had  drawn  back  from  the  Reformation, 
and  again  submitted  to  the  Roman  Church 
by  becoming  Vicar  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg.  The  severance  of  their  friendship, 
however,  did  not  take  place  till  1521,  when 
Staupita  finally  withdrew  himself  from 
Luther,  alarmea  at  the  storm  raised  around 
the  Reformer.  Staupita  about  this  time 
joined  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
became  their  Abbot,  at  Salzburg,  in  1522. 
Though  he  drew  back  from  the  Reformers, 
he  did  not  oppose  them ;  he  saw  the  abuses 
of  the  Roman  Church,  but  was  not  suffi- 
ciently heroic  to  withstand  them.  He  was 
described  by  Luther  as  being  cold  and  pusilla- 
nimous. 

Stennetty  Joseph  [b.  at  Abingdon,  Berks, 
1663;  d.  at  Knaphill,  Bucks,  1713].— He  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London,  where 
he  had  charge  of  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Devon- 
shire Square.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  of  which  the  beet  known  is  Another 
six  dayi^  work  m  done.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  Fwidamentah  Without  a  FoundO' 
turn  ;  OTf  a  True  Picture  of  the  Anabaptist: 

Stephen,  St.,  patron  saint  and  apostle 
of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of  Geysa,  fourth 
Duke  of  Hungary.  Geysa  was  a  heathen, 
but  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  always 
treated  the  Christians  with  toleration,  allow- 
ing  them  free  admission  into  his  duchy, 
aim  in  the  end  he,  his  wife,  and  household 
were  baptised.  Their  son  Stephen  was  bom 
about  977,  and  at  the  ag^  of  twelve  was  bapt- 
ised by  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague.  Geysa 
died  in  997,  and  Stephen  became  duke.  He 
set  himself  first  to  improve  the  morals  of 
his  subjects,  which  by  long  indifference  had 
fallen  into  a  very  low  state.  In  order  to  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
his  dukedom,  he  made  peace  with  all  the 
neighbouring  powers.  The  Pagan  party, 
however,  rose  m  rebellion,  and  as  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  extend  the  Christian 
religion,  rather  than  to  attend  to  reasons  of 
state,  he  refused  to  listen  te  the  compromise 
which  the  opposition  proposed — that  they 
should  be  allowed  the  n-ee  exercise  of  their 
idolatrous  worship.  They  then  took  up  arms, 
but  Stephen  and  his  troops  completely  defeated 
them,  and,  as  a  thanksgiving,  founded  a 
monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.  He  built  colleges  and  churches 
all  over  the  duchy,  and  for  the  better  organ- 
isation of  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  divided 
his  territory  into  ten  bishoprics.  He  sent 
Astric,  a  Benedictine  abbot,  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  Sylvester  II., 
to  assume  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
thinking  that  thereby  his  influence  for  good 
would  be  increased.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
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ing  dukes  declared  that  he  had  taken  this 
tiUe  from  ambition,  and  they  were  resolved 
to  humble  his  pride.  Stephen  defeated  them, 
and  took  the  leader,  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, prisoner;  but  soon  released  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  cause  all  the  idols  in 
his  country  to  be  demolished,  and  allow  Christ- 
ianity to  be  freely  taught  in  his  dominions. 
He  orew  up  a  code  of  laws,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  Constitution  of  Hungary 
to  this  day.  Stephen  died  Aug.  15th,  1038. 
Innocent  XI.  canonised  him  in  1687. 

Stephen,  St.,  Pope  and  martyr. — St. 
Stephen  was  a  deacon,  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lucius,  in  253,  was  made  Pope. 
When  he  had  been  Pope  three  years,  he  had 
a  long  and  learned  dispute  with  St.  C>'prian 
on  the  question  of  baptism — whether  it  could 
be  administered  by  heretics  or  not.  They 
could  not  agree,  so  St.  Cyprian  called  together 
two  ooundls,  both  of  wMch  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  valid  baptism,  except  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  Church.  St.  Cyprian 
was  supported  by  other  African  bishops,  but 
Stephen  refused  to  yield,  and  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  them.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  contest  end,  as  it  afterwards  did, 
in  his  favour,  as  the  majority  of  the  Eastern 
and  African  bishops  retracted  their  decrees. 
He  was  martyred  m  the  year  276,  under  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  August  2nd  is  kept  in 
his  memory. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day.—The  death  of 
the  first  Christian  martyr  is  commemorated  on 
Dec.  26th.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  history 
and  life,  a  few  words  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  preceding  the  account  of  his  mar- 
t^om  being  all  that  is  recorded  of  him.  It 
says  there  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  deacons, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Jews  by  teUing 
the  people  that  the  law  and  the  old  dispensa- 
tion had  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  one  was 
beginning.  Tradition  says  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Jewish  faith  in  Greece,  and 
his  name,  Stephen,  which  means  a  **  crown," 
is  evidently  Greek.  The  custom  of  keeping 
Uiis  dav  and  those  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Holy  Innooente  on  the  three  days  imme- 
diately after  Christmas  Day  is  very  ancient, 
and  many  explanations  have  been  given  to 
account  for  the  arrangement.  Most  comment- 
ators agree  now  that  it  was  so  arranged 
without  any  special  design ;  others  say  ^t 
it  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  special 
gfraces  of  self-sacrifice,  love,  and  purity. 

Stephen  the  Sabaite.— One  of  the 
earliest  hymn-writers  of  the  Greek  Church 
\b.  726,  d.  794].  He  was  the  nephew  of  St.  John 
Damascene,  who  placed  him  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Sabas,  where  he  remained  for  fifty-nine 
vears.  He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  trans- 
lated. Art  thou  weary y  eto. 

Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  authors  of 
tho  old  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Psalms,— 
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Stenihold  was  Groom  of  the  ChHmben  to  Henry 
VIIIm  and  afterwards  to  Edward  VI.,  and  it  is 
said  he  owed  that  position  to  his  poetical  talents. 
Certain  it  is  that  although  many  Psalms  had 
been  translated  into  verse  by  different  scholars, 
Stemhold's  yersion  was  the  first  introduced 
into  England.  Of  his  fellow-labourer,  Hop- 
kins, little  is  known,  save  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman and  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk,  and  by 
some  considered  even  a  better  poet  than  Stem- 
hold.  There  was  published  also  a  collection 
of  Psalms  in  verse  by  different  poets,  to  which 
William  Whyttinghara,  a  friend  of  Calvin 
and  Knox,  was  a  contributor.  Stemhold 
died  in  1549,  and  in  the  same  year  fifty-one 
Psalms,  versified  by  him,  were  printed.  A 
more  complete  version  was  published  in  1562. 

8t01ldolv    JOHANN   ChRISTIAK   FrIBDRICH 

[b.  1779,  d.  1837],  a  German  Evangelical 
theologian,  who,  having  studied  at  Tiibingen. 
was  pastor  at  Oberesaungen,  Canstatt,  and 
Tiibingen,  and  in  1815  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  last-named  town.  He  wrote 
Lectures  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  an  attack  on  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ. 

Stier,  Rudolf  Ewald  [b.  at  Fraustadt, 
1800;  d.  at  Eisleben,  1862].— He  studied  law 
at  Jena,  but  in  1816  he  became  a  student  of 
theology,  and  was  for  a  while  a  disciple  of 
Richter,  but  his  deep  religious  earnestness  led 
him  to  yield  obedience  to  the  faith  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel.  Ho  went  to  Halle  in 
1818,  and  was  made  head  of  the  Burschenschaft 
there,  and  he  subsequently  studied  and  taught 
at  Berlin,  Wittenberg,  Xaralene,  and  Ba^e. 
He  became  pastor  at  F^nkleben  in  1829,  and 
at  Wichlinghausen  in  1838 ;  after  eight  years 
he  retired,  and  became  superintendent,  first  at 
Schkeuditz,  and  afterwards  at  Eisleben.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  of  deep  value  for 
their  piety  and  suggestiveness  for  homiletical 
purposes;  the  most  important  is  Words  rf 
the  Lord  Jesus,  written  in  1843,  in  which  he 
insists  strongly  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
He  wrote  also  The  Words  of  the  Apostles  and 
The  Words  of  the  Angels  ;  Altes  und  Neues  in 
deutscher  JBiM  ;  AusUgung  von  70  ausgewdhUen 
Psalmen.  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are  translated  in  Clark's  Theological  Library. 

Stigmata.  —  The  miraculous  wounds 
which  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
hands,  feet,  and  side  of  persons,  resembling 
those  of  our  Lord.  In  the  primitive  Church 
it  was  believed  that  these  marks  appeared 
on  those  who  were  specially  favoured  by 
God.  The  first  authentic  account  of  the 
stigmata  being  received  was  by  St.  Francis 
\d,  1226],  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  after 
seeing  a  vision  of  the  Crucifixion  two  years 
before  his  death,  his  feet  and  hands  were 
marked  with  nails,  and  there  was  a  wound 
in  his  side.  These  woimds  were  seen  by  many 
of  his  friars,  though  St.  Francis  strove  to 
keep  them  hidden.  An  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this  miracle  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  01iphant*8 


Life  of  St,  Francis  of  Assist.  St.  Cathaiine 
of  Siena  [d.  13801  is  also  said  to  have  leceiTed 
the  stigmata,  also  Ursula  Aguiire,  Mary 
Magdalen  di  Pazzi,  and  Medi^dis  voa  Stani. 
Some  received  not  only  the  marki  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, but  also  of  the  crown  of  thoms;  ofcheis 
had  no  visible 'marks,  but  suffered  excmciating 
pains.  The  most  recent  case  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Estatica  of  Calda,  about  forty-fire 
years  ago.  Th^«  are  said  to  have  be^ 
altogether  145  persons  who  have  received  the 
stigmata,  of  whom  eighty  lived  before  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Stillingflaet,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester,  was  bom  at  Cranboum  in  Dorset- 
shire  in  1635,  died  at  Westminster,  1699.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar-schoc^of  Cnn- 
boum  and  Ringwood,  and  then  passed  on  in 
\648  to  St.  John's  College,  Gamloidge,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1653.  He  ««s 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Sutton  in  Bed- 
fordshire in  1657,  by  Sir  Koger  Bnrgmn,  in 
whose  family  he  had  been  private  tutor.  In 
1665  Lord  Southampton  gave  him  the  lining 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  he  became 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity, Lecturer  to  the  Temple,  Cha]dain  in 
Ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  Prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, Canon  of  St.  Paul's  [1670],  and  tm 
the  promotion  of  Sancroft  to  the  Ardibishop- 
ric  of  Canterbury  [1678]  Dean  of  St  PfcuTs. 
He  refused  to  be  a  member  of  the  ecclesiast- 
ical commission  revived  by  James  H.,  and 
was  rewarded  at  the  Revolution  with  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester. 

Bi&op  Stillingfleet,  though  a  great  oootio- 
versialist,  was  gentle  and  amiable,  and  of  un- 
questionable piety.  His  views  at  first  were  in- 
clined to  latitudinarianism,  but  in  his  kt» 
life  they  became  modified.  His  first  work  wa« 
Irenicmnf  or  the  Divine  Right  of  JPltriietdar 
Forms  of  Church  Government  Exmmmed  [1659], 
a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1662 
with  an  appendix  on  the  iWcr  of  JSjo^m- 
munication  in  a  Christian  Church,  lids  was 
thought  by  the  High  Church  party  to  savour 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  containeil  opinians 
which  he  afterwaids  retracted.  His  next 
work  was  Origines  Saeree ;  or  EMtiomtl  Ac- 
count of  the  Christian  Faith,  ms  to  the  Truth 
and  IHvine  Authority  of  the  Scriptmv,  which 
made  his  reputation,  and  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject. 
In  1665  appeared  A  Rational  Account  ^  the 
Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Jteligiony  wbidi  was 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  schism  faroo^t 
against  the  Church  of  England  for  separating 
from  Rome.  His  other  works  were : — A  Ihs^ 
course  Concerning  the  Idolatry  Frmetised  «•  the 
Church  of  Some,  and  the  Hazard  of  Sahatit* 
in  its  Communion  [^1671] ;  7%e  VnreasonahUam* 
of  Separation,  being  an  answer  to  Baxter, 
Owen,  Howe,  and  oUier  NonconforauEti,  who 
had  attacked  him  for  a  sermon  which  he  hsd 
preached  against  them,  entitled.  The  Mischt^ 
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of  Separation  ;  OrigineM  Britannie^y  or  the  An-' 
tiquUies  of  the  BrUith  Churehet  [1685] ;  A 
DtMCourte  eoneeming  the  Illegality  of  the  Beele^ 
eiaatieal  Commistum,  in  answer  to  the  VindieO' 
turn  and  Defence  of  it  [1689] ;  a  Vindication  qf 
the  Doctrine  qf  the  Trinity ^  etc. 

Stipendiary  Curate.  [Psrpetval 
Curate,] 

8toi08. — A  sect  of  Greek  philosophers, 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  Stoa^  or  colon- 
nade, in  which  their  leader,  Zeno,  lectured  at 
Ath^[i8,  ahout  308  b.c.  The  doctrines  of 
Zeno,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  and  Plato  had  taught 
much  of  them  before,  and  Stoicism  came 
nearest  in  morality  to  Christianity,  for  which 
it  prepared  the  way.  The  Stoics  maintained 
that  nature  (which  in  reality  they  identified 
with  God)  impels  man  to  do  that  which  is 
good;  and  that  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
nature  constitutes  virtua  Every  one  who  has 
a  right  discernment  of  what  is  good,  desires 
to  follow  the  will  of  Nature  in  all  his  desires 
and  pursuits ;  and  beyond  this  he  must  have 
no  desires,  but  be  independent  of  all  surround- 
ing circumstances.  All  external  things  are 
different,  and  incapable  of  affecting  the 
happiness  of  man ;  pain,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mind,  is  not  evil ;  and  a  wise  man 
will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture,  because 
virtue  itself  is  happiness.  Stoicism  gained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Romans,  chiefly 
through  its  fundamental  principle  that  ac- 
tion is  far  superior  to  meditation  or  to  en- 
iojrmcnt ;  and  it  was  expounded  in  Rome  by 
Seneca,  and  by  Uie  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Epictetus  the  slave.  Such  was  Stoicism 
in  theory,  and  such  were  the  beet  of  its 
teachers;  but  practically  the  Stoics  lived 
pretty  much  as  they  felt  inclined  to  live, 
without  any  very  strict  reference  to  their 
philosophy  about  virtue;  and  their  theory 
about  endurance  of  suffering  often  led  them 
to  suicide  as  the  easiest  way  of  escaping  it : 
of  which  Zeno  himself,  as  well  as  Oato,  are 
notable  examples. 

Stole  [Gr.  ttoley  **a  robe  "].— A  scarf,  said 
to  represent  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  which  is  worn 
behind  the  neck  and 
hanging  down  in  front, 
with  two  ends.  It  is 
either  black  or  coloured 
— when  the  latter,  the 
colours  of  the  different 
seasons  are  worn,  ac- 
cording to  the  iise  of 
the  Church.  In  the  case 
STOLB.  of  a  deacon  it  is  some- 

times worn  across  the 
breast  and  tied  under  the  right  arm.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Christian  vestments  used  by 
thoclei^. 


StraiUMSly  David  Fjukdrich,  the  leader 
in  our  oentury  of  the  extreme  rationalists  oo 
the  subject  of  the  Life  of  Christ  [b,  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  1808 ;  d.  there, 
1874],  studied  theology  at  Blaubeuren,  and 
afterwards  at  Tiibingen.  He  went  to  the 
seminary  at  Maulbronn  as  professor's  as- 
sistant in  1830,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Schelling  and  Boehme,  but  at  Berlin,  where 
he  next  went  to  study,  his  early  opinions 
were  exchanged  for  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
and  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  He  be- 
came under-teacher  at  the  seminary  at  Tiibin- 
gen, but  forfeited  this  post  through  the 
publication  of  Dae  Leben  Jesu^  kritisch  bearbeitety 
m  which  he  maintained  that  the  Gospel  his- 
tory is  a  collection  of  myths,  written  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  founded  on  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  Strauss 
was  next  appointed  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Lndwigsburg,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  by  the 
CouncU  of  Education  to  fill  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  at 
Ziirich;  but  the  appointment  met  with  so 
much  opposition  from  the  people  that  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  small  pension.  He  pub- 
lished Zwei  Friedliehe  Blatter y  Charakterietiken 
und  Kritikeny  and  Die  Chriatliehe  GlaubentlehrCy 
in  ihrer  geechiehtliehen  JSntwiekelung  und  im 
Kampfmit  der  modemen  Wissenschafty  between 
1838  and  1841,  and  raised  thereby  a  contro- 
versy in  which  Neandor,  Tholuck,  and  others 
wrote  in  refutation  of  his  doctrines.  In  1847 
he  published  Der  Jtomantiker  auf  dern  Throne 
der  Caearen,  oder  Julian  der  AbtrunnigCy  a 
political  satire,  in  which  he  gave  g^eat  offence 
by  comparing  the  Roman  £mperor  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhehn  IV.  of  Prussia.  In  1848  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wiirtemberp: 
Diet  for  Lndwigsburg,  but  disappointed  his 
constituents  by  taking  the  side  of  the  Con- 
servatives, and  soon  after  resigned.  Strauss's 
later  works  were  Die  Halben  und  die  Ganzetiy 
Der  Christue  dee  Olaubene  und  der  Jeem  der 
OeaehichtCy  and  Der  alte  und  dei'  neue  Olaube; 
in  these  he  retracted  his  former  reverence  for 
Christianity,  denied  the  possibility  of  personal 
religion  or  belief  in  any  god  but  the  imi verse, 
which  is  "  the  development  from  a  blind  force 
or  law,  without  any  foreseen  end,''  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  no  life  here> 
after.  The  hopelessness  of  suc^h  a  creed  made 
itself  evident,  and  even  rationalists  recoiled 
from  it.  The  theories  of  Strauss  find  but 
little  acceptance,  and  have  been  successfully 
rebutted  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 
One  of  the  finest  works  in  antagonism  is  Pro- 
fessor MiUigan's  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection, 

Strigolnilcs. — A  sect  of  Judaist  Christians 
which  sprang  up  in  Russia  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  spread  with  some  rapidity.  A 
few  even  of  the  bishops  favoured  them  for  a 
while.  At  a  later  period  they  were  severely 
repressed,  but  stiU  exist  under  the  name  of 
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8eletnevtehif%$,  These  observe  circumcision 
and  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  portions 
of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Strypap  Hbv.  John,  Church  historian, 
was  bom  in  London,  1643 ;  died,  1737.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after- 
wards at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  re- 
moved to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  in  1665.  In  1669  he  was  made  M.A., 
and  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Theydon  Bois 
in  Essex.  A  few  months  after  he  removed  to 
Ijow  Leyton,  and  there  he  stayed  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death;  he  also  held  the 
lectureship  of  Hackney  and  the  sinecure  of 
Tarring,  given  him  by  Archbishop  Tenison. 
He  spent  his  later  years  at  Hackney  with  a 
married  granddaughter,  and  cBed  at  her  house 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Strype  published 
nothing  tiU  after  he  was  fifty ;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  he  spent  his  life  up  to  that 
time  in  collecting  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation and  curious  detail  which  we  find  in 
his  books.  He  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
writer — in  fact,  his  books  at  times  are  tedious 
to  the  last  degree.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  transcriptions  of  curious  and  valuable 
papers,  which  ne  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  com- 
menting on  them,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  tiie  gift  of  knowing  what  was  worth  pre- 
serving and  what  not.  The  chief  of  them  are  i 
MemoriaU  of  the  most  Renowned  Father  in  Ood, 
Thomas  Crantnery  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terhury ;  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thotnas 
Smithy  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth^  wherein  are  discovered  many 
singular  matters  relating  to  the  state  ofleamingy 
the  reformation  of  religion^  and  the  transactions 
of  the  kingdom  during  this  time.  His  most 
important  work,  published  in  1721,  was  Eeele- 
siastical  Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  religion 
and  the  reformation  of  it,  and  the  emergencies  of 
the  Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIIL, 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  all  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
Kef  ormation  time,  and  published  several  ser- 
mons as  welL 

Stuart,  MosBS  {h.  at  Wilton,  Connecticut, 
1780;  d.  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  18-521. 
— He  showed  marvellous  precocity  as  a  child, 
and  at  nineteen,  while  a  student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  to  deliver  the  salutatory 
oration,  this  being  the  highest  honour  that 
he  could  receive.  He  became  a  schoolmaster 
for  a  short  time ;  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1802 ;  and  after  applying  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  in 
1806,  and  made  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newhaven.  In  1810  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover;  and 
though  it  was  said  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  should  have  devoted  himself  to 
preaching,  he  proved  as  successful  in  his 
professorship  as  elsewhere.     He  composed  a 


Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
and  introduced  the  study  of  Gorman  litenture 
into  America.  He  held  this  post  for  Ihirtv- 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  puUished 
several  Greek  and  Hebrew  gnunmais ;  oom- 
mentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  EpisUes,  and 
on  the  Apocalypse ;  Hwts  <m  the  Fropkeeies, 
a  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon,  translations  of  Elementary  Prvi- 
eipler  of  Interpretation,  and  of  Boediger's  Gese- 
nius,  and  other  works. 

Sturm,  St. — Among  the  many  diicipl^ 
made  by  Boni&oe  during  his  laboon  in 
Germany,  Sturm  was  one  of  the  most  zealous. 
He  was  bom  in  Bavaria  in  710,  and  his  parents 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  paid  by  Arch- 
bishop Boniface  to  their  part  en  the  coontiy 
to  asK  him  to  undertake  the  education  and 
bringing  up  of  their  boy.  Boniface  placed  him 
in  a  monastery  at  Fritzlar,  and  left  him  there 
until  such  time  as  he  should  be  reedy  and 
willing  for  ordination,  which  was  in  738.  He 
then  assisted  his  master  for  three  years ;  bat 
at  the  end  of  that  time  had  an  intense  craving 
to  found  a  monastery  in  some  lonely  place 
far  away  from  any  human  habitation.  Boni- 
face hoped  that  by  this  means  a  desert  waste 
mi^ht  be  turned  into  a  cultivated  and  floor- 
ishmg  district,  and  readily  gave  his  consent 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  Sturm  found 
a  suitable  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,aiui 
at  once  returned  to  report  his  success  to  Boni- 
face. The  Archbishop  received  from  the  King 
a  grant  of  this  land,  and  the  moxasberr  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Sturm.  It  was 
soon  ready  for  the  reception  of  members,  and 
Sturm  was  appointed  abbot,  but  before  settling 
to  his  work  he  went  to  Italy  to  inspect  the  dis- 
cipline and  regulations  of  the  religious  houses 
there,  in  order  that  he  might  the  bett^*  govern 
his  own.  From  its  foundation  Boniface  made 
this  monastery  exempt  ^m  any  interference 
of  reigning  bishops,  and  ordered  that  the 
abbot  should  be  considered  responsible  to  the 
Pope  alone.  On  the  acce^ion  of  LuUus  to  the 
ardibishopric,  however,  he  persuaded  Pqiin 
to  disgrace  Sturm,  and  deprive  him,  hoping 
thereby  to  g^t  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  Sturm  was  soon  restored,  and  lived 
peaceably  at  Fulda  till  his  death  in  779- 

StyUtes.  [SucBON  STTLrrss.] 
Snares,  Francis. — ^A  Spaniard  and  famom 
Jesuit  [b.  at  Grenada  in  1447;  d.  at  Lisbon, 
1517].  He  entered  the  society  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  became  ^mous  for  his  great 
knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  profefsw 
successively  at  the  colleges  of  Alcala,  Haiares. 
Salamanca,  and  Rome.  As  he  grew  older 
he  determined  to  live  a  quiet,  retired  life, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  ha 
literary  works,  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  kit 
twenty-four  volumes.  His  writings  were 
mostly  concerned  with  the  questions  of  scho- 
lastic theology,  and  the  philosophy  of  Ari- 
stotle. 
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Sub-Deacons. — The  principal  of  the 
minor  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church. 
They  were  ordained  without  imposition  of 
hands.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  prepare 
the  sacred  vessels  for  the  Eucharistic  Service, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  at  the  proper 
time,  and  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  the  church 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Communion. 
They  were  also  the  bishop's  messengers,  em- 
ployed by  him  to  convey  letters  to  foreign 
churches. 

Snb- Delegate. — The  assistant  of  a 
Judge-Delegate.  The  Sub-Delegate  has  the 
power  of  tiyins^  minor  cases,  though  he  can- 
not by  law  judge  those  of  any  importance ; 
because,  although  he  may  be  qualified,  he  is 
supposed  not  to  have  the  experience  necessary 
for  such  a  responsibility. 

Sublapsarians.  [Infralapsabiaiosm.] 

Subscription,  Clbrical.— By  Canon  36 
of  1603,  '*  No  person  was  to  be  received  into 
the  ministry  except  he  shall  first  subscribe  to 
these  articles  following : — 

"  [1]  That  the  King's  majesty,  imder  God, 
is  tne  only  supreme  governor  of  the  realm, 
and  of  all  other  his  highnesses  dominions  and 
countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  eccletdast- 
ical  things  or  causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potent- 
ate, hath  or  ou^ht  to  nave,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

**  [21  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  oraerin^  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
containethin  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  used,  and 
that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
book  prescribed  in  public  prayer  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  other. 

«*  [3]  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles 
of  ICeugion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole 
clergy,  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1662,  and  that 
he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  Articles 
therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine-and- 
thirty,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God." 

Which  subscription,  as  it  seems  by  the 
same  and  the  following  Canon,  must  be  before 
the  bishop  himself :  **And,  for  the  avoiding  of 
all  ambig^ties,  such  person  shall  subscribe  in 
the  form  and  order  of  words,  setting  down 
both  his  Christian  and  surname,  viz. : — 

*•  *  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  sub- 
scribe to  these  three  Articles  above-mentioned, 
and  to  aU  things  that  are  contained  in  them.' 

**  And  if  any  bishop  shall  ordain  any,  except 
he  shall  first  have  so  subscribed,  he  shall  be 
suspended  from  g^iving  of  orders  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months." 

But  by  28  and  29  Vict.,  c.  122,  ss.  4, 9,  and 
31  and  32  Yict.,  c  72,  the  only  oath  now  re- 


quired to  be  taken  is  that  of  allegiance,  which- 
is  as  follows: — 

**  I, ,  do  swear  that  I  wiU  be  faithful, 

and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors,  according 
to  law.    So  help  me  God." 

Between  the  passing  of  28  and  29  Vict.,  c. 
122,  and  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  72,  the  oath  to  be 
taken  was  one  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
contained  in  21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  48,  s.  1. 

By  s.  11  of  28  and  29  Vict.,  o.  122,  no  oath 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  Ordination  Service.  In 
1866  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  passed  a 
new  Canon  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  and 
repealing  the  former  Canon  86.  The  new 
Canon  has,  however,  mutatit  mutandis,  the 
same  provisions  and  penalties  as  the  old  one. 

By  14  Car.  11.,  c.  4,  s.  13,  "  Everjr  governor 
or  head  of  every  college  and  hall  m  the  uni- 
versities, and  of  the  colleges  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one  month  next 
after  his  election,  or  collation,  and  admission 
into  the  same  government  or  headship,  shall 
openly  and  publicly,  in  the  church,  chapel,  or 
other  public  place,  of  the  same  college  or  hall, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Fellows  and  scholars 
of  the  same,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  then 
resident,  subscribe  unto  the  Nine-and-thirty 
Articles  of  Eeligion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
of  Eliz.,  c.  12,  and  unto  the  Book  of  Common 
P^yer,  and  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  unto  and  approbation  of  the  said 
Articles  and  of  the  same  book,  and  to  the  use 
of  aU  the  prayers,  rites  and  ceremonies,  forms 
and  orders  in  the  said  book  prescribed  and 
contained,  according  to  this  form  following : — 

'*  *  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  my  unfeig^ned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  intituled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
Use  of  the  Church  of  England ;  toge^er  with 
the  Psalters  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches ;  and 
the  Form  and  Manner  of  making,  ordaining, 
and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  rriests,  and 
Deacons.' 

And  all  such  governors  or  heads  of  the  said 
colleges  and  halls,  or  any  of  them,  as  shall  be 
in  holy  orders,  shall  once  at  least  in  every 
quarter  of  the  year  (not  having  a  lawful  im- 
pediment) opeiily  and  publicly  read  the 
Morning  Prayer  and  Service  in  and  by  the 
book  appointed  to  be  read,  in  the  church, 
chapel,  or  other  public  place  of  the  same 
college  or  hall,  upon  pain  to  lose  and  be  sus- 
pended of  and  from  all  the  benefits  and  profits 
belonging  to  the  same  government  or  head- 
ship, by  the  space  of  six  months,  by  the 
Visitor  or  Visitors  of  the  same  college  or  hall; 
and  if  any  governor  or  head  of  any  college  or 
hall  suspended  for  not  subscribing  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  or  for  not  reading  of 
the  Morning  Prayer  and  Service  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  at  or  before  the  end  of  six  months 
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next  after  such  suspension  subscribe  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  and  declare  his  consent 
thereunto  as  aforesaid,  then  such  fovenunent 
or  headship  shall  be  ipto  facto  ToicT*' 

This  Act  has  been  repealed  as  to  the  uni- 
versities and  the  colleges  named  therein,  but 
not  as  to  the  colleges  of  Westminster,  Win- 
chester, and  Eton,  as  to  which  it  is  still  in  force. 

It  is  provided  by  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  com- 
monly called  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
s.  16,  as  follows: — 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  enable  any  persons  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  now  by  law  enabled  to  hold, 
enjoy,  or  exercise  any  office  or  place  whatever, 
and  by  whatever  name  the  same  may  be  called, 
of,  in,  or  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  or  Winchester,  or  any  college 
or  school  within  this  realm." 

Substance. — This  word  signifies  in  theo- 
logical language  the  e$»mcey  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  thing  what  it  is.  Thus  the  word  is 
applied  in  the  Athanasian  and  Nioene  Creeds 
to  God,  and  sig^nifies  the  Divine  Nature — that 
which  distinguishes  Crod  from  His  creatures, 
and  in  which  all  His  Divine  attributes  inhere. 
Hypostasis.}  In  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  it  is  held  that  the  substance 
of  the  Sacrament  is  changed,  while  the  ac- 
cidents of  bread  remain.  The  word  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  material  form  or 
solidity,  as  used  in  ordinary  language. 

SubstratL    [Gbnuflbctbntbs.] 

fluoo^ssion.  [Apostolical  Succbssion.] 

SnAragaa  Bishops.— This  title  ex- 
presses  [1]  the  relation  of  all  provincial 
bishops  to  their  Metropolitans.  Thus  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Chester,  Ripon,  Sodor  and 
Man,  are  SufEragans  of  York,  and  the  other 
English  bishops  of  Canterbury.  [21  All  bishops 
having  foreign  titles,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  been  employed  on  occasional  duties  in 
England.  Such  were  Danish  bishops  brought 
over  by  Canute,  and  foreign  refugee  bishops. 
[3]  Those  who  have  at  different  times  been 
consecrated  for  the  special  relief  of  aged 
bishops  and  overgrown  dioceses.  Sometimes 
these  were  consecrated  with,  sometimes  with- 
out, right  of  succession.  Among  the  latter, 
in  Saxon  times,  were  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Martinis,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury. 
One  or  two  of  these,  however,  did  actually 
succeed  to  the  primacy.  [4]  Sufbragan 
bishops  appointed  under  the  Act  26  Hen. 
VIII..  c.  14.  In  that  reign  there  were  conse« 
crated  Suffragan  Bishops  of  Dover,  Bedford, 
Bristol,  Taunton,  Hull,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Westminster.  In  the  American  Church  the 
suffragans  are  known  as  assistant  bishops,  and 
are  consecrated  with  promise  of  succession. 

SnArage. — The  orig^inal  meaning  of  this 
word  was  that  of  unanimous  assent.    It  is 


used  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  designate  ehoit 
petitions  which  are  uttered  by  the  congrega- 
tion with  one  voice;  as,  for  exampte,  the 
versicles  after  the  Creed  in  the  morning  and 
evening  services,  and  those  at  the  end  of  the 
Litany.  The  word  itself  is  found  in  the  Order 
for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  where  the 
rubric  oiders  the  use  of  the  proper  Smfrtfe. 

SniLs. — ^A  class  of  Mahommedans  found 
for  the  most  part  in  Persia.  They  fully  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  Koran,  bat 
in  some  respects  differ  from  the  pure  Mos- 
lems. The  derivation  of  the  name  is  dilated, 
some  saying  that  it  comes  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  **  pure,*'  others  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  word  soof  meaning  "wool,"  referring  to  the 
woollen  garments  worn  by  the  priests.  Tbeir 
chief  doctrine  is  that  man  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  must  possess  to  a  certain  degree 
the  qualities  of  God,  and  is  for  that  reason 
His  representative.  A  Sufi  therefore  tries  to 
forget  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  ab- 
straction, quite  ignoring  the  use  of  any  oat- 
ward  signs  or  ceremonies.    [Mtsticism.] 

Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  [b.  near  St 
Omer,  about  1081 ;  d.  at  St.  Denis,  llol].  was 
educated  at  St.  Denis  with  Louis  VL,  whose 
councillor  he  became  on  Louis's  acccaskm. 
He  was  made  abbot  in  1122,  but  did  not  ss- 
sume  the  charge  of  the  monastery  till  1 127, 
when,  influenced  by  the  religions  rerind 
of  the  time,  he  changed  from  a  courtier  to 
an  ascetic.  He  continued  to  be  a  politician 
and  statesman,  and  after  the  death  of  Louis 
VI.  was  made  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  YII.,  and  again  during  the  Crusade  of 
1149.  Suger'saimwastoconsolidate the  French 
monarchy  as  a  Divinely  appointed  institation, 
and  he  never  abandoned  the  scheme,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  feudal  lords  and  others. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  the  leading  spixit 
of  the  French  Government. 

fluioemSy  John  Caspar  [b.  at  Zurich 
in  1620,  d.  1684]. — He  went  through  a  coarse 
of  study  at  home,  and  then  travelled  through 
France,  where  in  1640  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Admiral  Capellus  and  several  other 
eminent  French  Protestants  at  Montauban. 
On  his  return  to  Zurich  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  He  became  famous  both 
as  a  philologist  and  a  divine.  His  chief 
work  was  Thesaurus  Eeelesiastims  Gr^eec-lAti- 
nusy  and  he  made  very  full  annotationa  on 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

Svinner,  John  Brno,  Archbishq>  of  Chnt- 
erbury  [b.  at  Kenilworth,  1780 ;  d,  at  Addiof* 
ton,  1862].— He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
became  successively  an  assistant  master  at 
Eton,  Rector  of  Mapledurham,  and  Ooos 
of  Durham.  His  brother,  Charles  Richtri 
had  meanwhile,  through  the  almost  unhmitfJ 
power  of  Lady  Couyngham  over  G^eorge  IV., 
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been  made  King*B  ChaplaiOi  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1826,  and 
Biahop  of  Winchoeter  in  1828.  The  same 
year  John  Bird  Sumner  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chester.  When  the  controversy  aroaa  out 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  the  two  brothers 
threw  themselves  strongly  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  regarded 
ua  the  leader  of  the  "  Evangelical  **  party.  In 
1848,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Howley, 
Dr.  Sumner  was  translated  from  Chester  to 
Canterbury.  He  was  not  a  learned  man  nor 
a  powerful  thinker,  but  he  was  everywhere 
recognised  as  a  man  of  deep  personal  piety, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him. 
Probably  the  greatest  flaw  in  his  public  life, 
as  in  that  of  his  brother,  was  nepotism.  The 
relations  of  both  prelates  were  all  provided 
with  rich  Church  preferments,  and  both 
biahops  died  wealthy.  Archbishop  Sumner's 
acquiescence  in  the  Oorham  Judgment  [q.v.] 
drew  upon  him  a  bitter  attack  from  the  then 
Biahop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Philpotts,  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  betrayed  the  doctrines 
which  he  was  sworn  to  defend,  and  that  he 
would  never  again  hold  communion  with 
him;  Both  brothera  set  their  faces  against 
the  revival  of  Convocation,  but  when  at 
length  the  obstacles  were  removed,  and  Con- 
vocation resumed  its  sittings  after  more  than 
a  century  of  silence,  they  both  joined  very 
heartily  and  usefully  in  ita  deliberations. 
Both  bishops  in  their  time  were  reckoned 
good  preachers,  but  only  occasional  sermons 
of  theirs  have  been  published.  Archbishop 
Sumner's  best  published  work  was  Apostolic 
Preaehinff  considered  in  an  Examination  of  St, 
PohTs  Epistles  [1815],  which  went  through 
many  editions.  His  Fraetical  Exposition  of 
ths  New  Testament  [9  vols.],  though  marked 
by  much  piety  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  is  of 
little  value  to  the  student.  His  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  held  the  See  tiU  1869, 
when  he  resigned  it,  but  lived  till  1873 — 
"  the  last  prince  bishop,"  as  he  was  styled, 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops  being  thenceforth 
much  less  than  had  been  the  case  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Sunday.    [Sabbath.] 

Sunday  Schools,  as  a  properly  organised 
system,  were '  founded  in  1781  by  Kobert 
Ratkes  [q.v.],  a  printer  of  Gloucester,  who 
formed  the  plan  of  collecting  a  few  children 
from  the  streets  on  Sundays,  and  with  the  aid 
of  teachers  instructing  them  in  religious  know- 
ledge.  The  improvement  in  the  conduct  and 
morals  of  the  children  was  so  marked  that  in 
1 783  Raikes  published  an  account  of  his  success 
in  the  Gloucester  Journal^  of  which  he  was  the 
editor ;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  London  papers, 
and  the  subject  attracted  much  attention. 
The  example  of  Raikes  was  followed  in  several 
towns,  ana  in  1785  a  society  was  formed  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Sun- 
day-schools in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a 


lai'ge  sum  being  expended  in  the  payment  of 
teachers.  So  great  was  the  expense,  that  after 
Raikes's  death  many  schools  were  closed  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  hence  originated  the  system 
of  gratuitous  instruction  by  teachers  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  the  first  schools.  In  1803  the 
Sunday  School  Union  [q.v.  under  Societies] 
was  formed,  to  secure  continuous  instruction 
by  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  publish  books  and 
tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The  first 
Sunday-schools  united  secular  with  religious 
instruction ;  but  in  later  years  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organised  system  of  week-day 
schools  has  removed  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing  on  Sundays.  Tlie 
Society  of  Friends  have,  however,  retained 
the  practice  in  their  large  Sunday  morning 
schools,  with  g^reat  benefit  as  regards  influence 
over  the  working  classes  above  the  age  of 
childhood.  [Friends.]  Sunday-schools  were 
introduced  into  Scotland,  Irelancl,  and  America 
in  the  years  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  England ;  the  Scottish 
Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Instruction 
among  the  Poor  was  rormed  in  1796,  and  the 
Irish  Sunday  School  Society  was  founded  in 
1809,  though  a  system  of  Sunday  teaching  had 

Erevailed  for  some  years  previously.  In 
iter  times  they  have  become  general  in 
connection  with  all  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  England  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  established  numerous  Sunday- 
schools.  In  the  j'ear  1883  it  was  ascertained 
that  since  the  census  of  1851  the  childrcoi  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
increased  about  1 38  per  cent.,  of  the  Methodists 
136  per  cent.,  of  the  Baptists  129  per  cent, 
(and  Congregationalists  probably  about  the 
same,  but  no  returns  were  made  up) ;  of  the 
Presbyterians  313  per  cent,  (owing  to  ]pre- 
vious  neglect  in  Scotland),  and  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  720  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  in  1885  about  660,000  teachers  and 
6,000,000  scholars. 

Superaltar  [called  also  in  the  Roman 
Church  ^n^ifM^tiwi/i].  —A  portable  altar  which, 
having  been  consecrated,  is  put  into  a  wooden 
frame.  This  name  is  wrongly  applied  to  the 
re-table,  a  shelf  put  upon  or  belmid  the  altar 
for  the  vases  and  cross. 

Supererogation,  'Works  of. — In  the 
Roman  Church,  good  works  done  beyond  those 
which  Grod  absolutely  requires  for  eternal  sal- 
vation. The  merit  of  all  such  works  is 
gathered  up,  and  may  be  given  to  those  who 
have  not  done  enough,  lliis  doctrine  is  de- 
fended by  Matt  xix.  21,  where,  it  is  alleged, 
our  Lord  distinguishes  between  works  neces- 
sary to  eternal  life,  and  works  which  make  per- 
fect. The  Greek  Church  rejects  this  doctrine, 
and  it  is  not  mentioned  m  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  is  held  by  all  Romanists.    [In- 
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SuperBtltioil. — The  error  of  ihoae  who, 
in  their  opinions  of  the  causes  on  which  the 
fate  of  man  depends,  believe  or  disbelieve 
without  judgment  or  knowledge,  and  found 
upon  their  ideas  the  observance  of  unnecessary 
rites  and  observances.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Lat.  superafes^  "one  who  stands  by," 
**  a  witness,"  and  therefore  signifies  "standing 
beside  any  person  or  fact  in  stupid  and  help- 
less amazement."  The  well-known  passage 
in  the  Authorised  Version  in  which  St.  Paul 
addresses  the  Athenians  as  too  superstitious 
(Acts  xvii.  22J  signifies  literally  "  more  fear- 
ful of  the  goos  than  others.''  The  word  was 
applied  to  those  who  consulted  soothsayers  or 
believed  in  omens,  or  were  terrified  at  eclipses. 
Probably  the  Apostle  used  the  word  with  the 
intention  of  .  showing  the  philosophers  on 
Mars  Hill  that  the  religion  which  he  preached 
was  not  one  of  blindness  and  ignorance  like 
that  of  the  unreasoning  multitude,  but  was 
founded  on  reason.  "Superstition"  was  a 
word  applied  by  three  heathen  writers  of 
the  Apostolic  times — ^Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and 
Pliny — to  Christianity ;  and  as  Cardinal  New- 
man shows,  they  meant  by  it  a  belief  in  an 
unseen  Lord  who  takes  strict  account  of  sin- 
ful deeds  [Essay  on  Development,  p.  223.] 

Supplication. — ^The  Litany  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  name  of  the  General  Supplica- 
tion. In  the  days  of  the  ecu-ly  Christian 
Church  it  was  appointed  to  be  used  at  times 
of  great  persecution  and  distress.  These 
immediate  dangers  no  longer  threaten  us, 
but  it  was  deemed  appropriate,  at  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  to 
retain  this  ancient  service  on  account  of  the 
many  dangers  and  evils  to  which  we  must 
always  be  exposed  in  this  life. 

Supralapsarians  [Lat.  supra  lapsum^ 
"  before  the  fall  "1. — The  name  given  to  those 
Calvinists  who  hold  that  God,  independently 
of  the  g^ood  or  evil  works  of  man,  pre- 
ordained the  fall  by  an  absolute  decree.  This 
doctrine  was  held  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  to 
whom  the  name  Supralapaarians  was  given  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  Arminians,  or  Inpra- 
LAP8ARIAN8.  [q.v.].  It  was  excluded  from  all 
Reformed  confessions,  as  implying  that  God  is 
the  author  of  sin. 

Dr.  Gill  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
Supralapsarians : — "Of  these,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  man  was  considered  as  to  be 
created  or  creatable,  and  others  as  created 
not  fallen.  The  former  seems  best,  that,  of 
the  vast  number  of  individuals  which  came 
up  in  the  Divine  mind  whom  His  power 
could  create,  those  whom  He  meant  to  bring 
into  being  He  designed  to  glorify  Himself  by 
them  in  some  way  or  other.  The  decree  of 
election  respecting  any  part  of  them  may  be 
distinguished  into  the  decree  of  the  end  and 
the  decree  of  the  means.  The  decree  of  the 
end  respecting  some  is  either  subordinate  to 


their  eternal  happiness,  or  ultimate,  which  ts 
more  properly  the  end,  the  g^ixy  of  God: 
and  if  both  are  put  together,  it  is  a  state  of 
everlasting  communion  witii  God,  for  the 
glorifying  of  the  riches  of  His  grace.  The 
decree  of  the  means  includes  the  decree  to 
create  men,  to  permit  them  to  fall,  to  Teoover 
them  out  of  it  through  reden^»ti<Mi  by  Christ, 
to  sanctify  them  by  the  grace  of  tiie  Spirit, 
and  completely  save  them ;  and  which  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  materially  many  de- 
crees, but  as  making  one  formal  decree ;  or 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  subordiaate, 
but  as  co-ordinate  means,  and  as  making  up 
one  entire  medium:  for  it  is  not  supposed 
that  God  decreed  to  create  man,  tiiat  He 
might  permit  him  to  fiiU,  in  order  to  redeem, 
sanctify,  and  save  him ;  but  He  decreed  all 
this  that  He  might  glorify  His  grace,  mercy, 
and  justice.  Ajnd  in  this  way  of  consideiing 
the  decrees  of  God,  they  think  that  they 
sufficiently  obviate  and  remove  the  slanderous 
calumny  cast  upon  them  with  respect  to  the 
other  branch  of  Predestination,  which  leaves 
men  in  the  same  state  when  others  are  chosen, 
and  that  for  the  glory  of  God.  Which 
calumny  is  that,  according  to  them,  God  made 
man  to  damn  him;  whereao,  according  to 
their  real  sentiments,  God  decreed  to  roaka 
man,  and  make  man  neither  to  damn  him  ncff 
save  him,  but  for  His  own  glory,  which  end  is 
answered  in  them  some  way  or  other.  Again, 
they  argue  that  the  end  is  first  in  view  b^re 
the  means,  and  the  decree  of  the  end  is,  in 
order  of  nature,  before  the  decree  of  the  means: 
and  what  is  first  in  intention  is  last  in  exe- 
cution. Kow,  as  the  glory  of  God  is  last  in 
execution,  it  must  be  first  in  intenticm, 
wherefore  men  must  be  considered  in  the 
decree  of  the  end  as  not  yet  created  and 
fallen ;  since  the  creation  and  permission  of 
sin  belong  to  the  decree  of  the  means,  which, 
in  order  of  nature,  is  after  the  decree  of  the 
end.  And  they  add  to  this,  that  if  God  first 
decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  suffer  him  to 
&11,  and  then  out  of  the  fall  choee  some  to 
grace  and  glory.  He  must  decree  to  create 
man  without  an  end,  which  is  to  make  God 
to  do  what  no  wise  man  would ;  for  when  a 
man  is  about  to  do  anything,  he  proposes  an 
end,  and  then  contrives  and  fixes  on  wayt 
and  means  to  bring  about  that  end.  They 
think  also  that  tins  way  of  conceiving  and 
speaking  of  these  things  best  expresses  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  them,  as  oedared  in 
the  9th  of  Romans,  where  He  is  said  to  will 
such  and  such  things,  for  no  other  reason  hot 
because  He  wills  them. 

"  The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  consider, 
however,  that  it  is  attended  with  insupeimkle 
difficulties.  We  demand,  say  they,  an  ex- 
planation of  what  they  mean  by  thispiincipld, 
'God  hath  made  all  things  for  His  glorr.' 
If  they  mean  that  justico  requires  a  cre«tai« 
to  devote  himself  to  the  worship  and  glorify- 
ing of  his  Creator,  we  grant  it ;  if  they  meaa 
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that  the  attributes  of  God  are  displayed  in 
all  His  works,  we  g^nt  this  too :  but  if  the 
proposition  be  intended  to  afifirm  that  God 
had  no  other  view  in  creating  men,  so  to 
speak,  than  His  own  interests,  we  deny  the 
proposition,  and  affirm  that  Gk>d  created  men 
for  their  own  happiness,  and  in  order  to  have 
subjects  upon  whom  to  bestow  favours. 

**We  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next  place, 
say  they,  how  it  can  be  conceived  that  a 
determination  to  damn  millions  of  men  can 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  Grod.  We  easily 
conceive  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Divine 
justice  to  punish  guilty  men ;  but  to  resolve 
to  damn  men  without  the  consideration  of 
sin,  to  create  them  that  they  iCught  sin,  to 
determine  that  they  should  sin  in  order  to 
their  destruction,  is  what  seems  to  us  more 
likely  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  God  than  to 
display  it. 

**  Again ;  we  demand  how,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  it  can  be  conceived  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin  ?  In  the  general  scheme 
of  our  Churches,  Gk)d  only  permits  men  to 
sin,  and  it  is  the  abuse  of  liberty  that  plunges 
man  into  misery;  even  this  principle,  all 
lenified  as  it  seems,  is  yet  subject  to  a  great 
number  of  difficulties;  but  in  this  scheme, 
God  wills  sin  to  produce  the  end  He  proposed 
in  creating  the  world,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  men  should  sin :  God  created  them  for 
that.  If  this  be  not  to  make  Grod  the  author 
of  sin,  we  must  renounce  the  most  distinct 
and  clear  ideas. 

''Again ;  we  require  them  to  reconcile  this 
system  with  many  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  which  inform  us  that  God  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved.  How  doth  it  agree 
with  such  pressing  entreaties,  such  cutting 
reproofs,  such  tender  expostulations,  as  God 
discovers  in  regard  to  the  unconverted? 
[Matt,  xxiii.  37]. 

"  Lastly,  we  desire  to  know  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  God  who,  being  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  incompre- 
hensible and  supreme,  could  determine  to 
add  this  decree,  though  useless  to  His  felicity, 
to  create  men  without  number  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  them  for  ever  in  the  chains 
of  darkness,  and  burning  them  for  ever  in 
unquenchable  flames  P  '*  [Gill's  Body  of  Di- 
vmity,  voL  i-,  p.  299.] 

Snpremacyy  Papal.  [Papal  Powbr, 
Groi^th  of.] 

Surciiig^la.  —  A  belt  worn  by  some 
English  clergy  to  fasten  the  cassock  round 
the  waist. 

Sureties. — A  name  used  for  Sponsors 
[q.T.].  WefinditinthePrayerBook,bothinthe 
Baptismal  Service,  **  Forasmuch  as  this  child 
hatii  promised  by  you,  his  turetieSf  to  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,"  etc ;  and  in  the 
Catechism,  "  Because  they  promise  them  both 
by  their  tureties,**  They  are •  do  called  because 
they  assure  to  the  child  baptised  the  benefit 
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of  that  spiritual  instruction  required  by  the 
Church,  preparatory  to  the  ratification  of  his 
baptismal  vows  at  confirmation. 

Surplice  [derived  from  the  Latin  word 
auperpeUiemmy  *  *  over-garment "]. — It  is  a  white 
garment  worn  by  the  clersy  since  the  twelfth 
century  at  all  services  of  the  Church ;  and 
later  it  has  been  used  by  any  actually  en- 
gaged in  that  service.  Tne  white  garment  is 
supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  light  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  churches  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  it  is  worn  only  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion. 

Snnram  Corda  ['*  Lift  up  your  hearts  **]. 
— The  exhortation  of  tiie  priest  to  the  people  in 
the  Eucharistio  office,  which  is  followed  by 
the  response,  ^'We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord.*'  It  is  the  opening  sentence  of  what  is 
called  "  The  Preface,"  a  portion  of  the  office 
which  is  found  almost  word  for  word  in  all 
the  Liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Susaanay  St.  —  St.  Susanna  is  said  to 
have  been  the  niece  of  Pope  Caius.  The  Em- 
peror Diocletian  wished  her  to  marry  his  son, 
but  she  had  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  re- 
fused to  marry ;  so  he  ordered  that  ^e  should 
be  immediately  executed.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  in  the  year  295.  Her  festival 
is  August  Uth.  A  &mous  church  in  Rome 
has  borne  her  name  since  the  fifth  century, 
and  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal-priest. 

Suspension.  —  A  clergyman,  being 
judged  guilty  of  any  crime,  is  liable  to  sus- 
pension either  of  office  or  salary,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  bishop.  We  find 
notices  of  the  practice  in  the  history  of  early 
Christian  times,  and  it  has  lasted  with  various 
modifications  to  our  own  day. 

Sutton,  Christopher  {b.  in  Hampshire 
in  1565,  d,  in  1629].— He  was  educated  first  at 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1589.  After 
holding  several  livings  he  was  made  Pre- 
benda^  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  of 
Lincoln.  His  chief  works  were :  Dise§  Mori, 
Disee  Vwere^  and  Oodly  Meditations  upon  the 
most  Solff  Sacrament  of  the  LorcTs  Supper, 

Swabia,  Housb  of.    [Hohenstaufek.] 

Sweden,  Chukch  of. — The  date  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Swedes  to  Christianity  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  about  the  year 
830,  tlnt>ugh  the  preaching  of  Ansgar,  a 
monk  of  Westphalia.  At  first  his  labours, 
and  those  of  his  followers,  were  attended 
with  little  success ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Olaf 
Skotkonung,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Siegfried 
and  some  monks  came  from  England  and 
converted  the  people,  and  Sweden  became 
a  Christian  State  in  1026.  In  the  leign 
of  Eric  the  Saint  the  first  monasteries  wore 
founded  [1150-60].  In  1163  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  XJpsala  was  established.  Still 
Paganism  lingered  in  Sweden ;  in  fact,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  coantry  remained  Pagan 
till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentoiy. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  took  firm  root 
in  Sweden,  but  in  1524  the  King,  GostavoB  I., 
was  very  desirous  of  setting  on  foot  the  Re- 
formation teaching  in  his  dominions,  though 
possibly  induced  by  a  political  rather  than 
a  religious  motive.  He  sent  to  Germany  for 
missionaries,  and  several  returned  with  the 
embassy,  the  most  energetic  being  Olaf  Petri, 
who  soon  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Swedish  language.  As  soon  as  the  new  doc- 
trines had  gained  firm  hold  on  the  afi^ections 
of  the  people,  the  King  set  to  work  to  despoil 
the  Roman  CSiurch,  and  sense  the  revenues  for 
himself.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
naturally  objected  to  these  proceedings,  were 
^ected  jrom  their  livings,  and  Lutherans  put 
in  their  place.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
the  whole  country  became  Lutheran,  taking 
as  their  groundwork  of  faith  the  Ccmfeesion 
of  Augsburg.  [Reformation,  page  878.]  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  all  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  an  instant  at  the  command  of  the 
King,  and  many  Roman  customs  prevailed  in 
the  Lutheran  service  long  after  their  disap- 
pearance in  other  Protestant  countries.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  clergy  wear  coloured 
vestments,  and  wafer  bread  is  used  at  the 
Communion,  which  is  commonly  called  Heug 
Mae9»a  ["  high  mass  "].  After  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  tiie  whole  country  seemed  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  total  indifference  to  religion, 
and  wben  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pietists 
of  Germany  to  rouse  the  people,  the  movement 
was  not  oiUy  treated  wiUi  contempt,  but  laws 
were  actually  passed  [1713  and  1726]  for- 
bidding them  to  hold  services — ^the  clergy  of 
Sweden,  too,  upholding  this  course  adopted 
by  the  Government.  There  is  sudi  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Chiirch  and  the 
secular  power,  that  Church  discipline  is  com- 
pletely overborne  by  civil  statutes.  For  in- 
stance, every  person  who  has  been  confirmed 
is  obhged  by  law  to  go  to  the  Communion  once 
a  year;  every  child  must  be  baptised  within 
eight  days  after  its  birth,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  on  the  sub- 
i'ect.  The  government  differs  from  that  of  the 
jutheran  Church  of  Germany  in  that  it  is 
Episcopal.  They  have  one  Archbishop  and 
eleven  Bishops,  but  the  King  is  always  called, 
and  looked  upon,  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 
There  is  a  bishop^s  court  which  manages  every- 
thing both  with  regard  to  patronage  and  rituaL 
In  some  cases  this  court  has  abwlate  power 
in  the  appointment  of  benefices,  in  others  the 
parishioners  nominally  have  a  voice,  but  the 
court  is  so  arbitrary,  and  restricts  their  choice 
so  much,  that  the  privilege  is  virtually  of  no 
use.  The  rules  concerning  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  are  also  very  strict.  The  minister 
may  utter  no  extemporary  prayer,  and  may  not 
preach  on  any  other  text  than  those  provided 
either  in  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  lor  the  day, 


as  is  also  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
Religious  feeling  is  almost  aead,  though  of  kie 
years  there  has  been  an  attempt  nude  at  % 
revival,  and  in  the  north  especially  thoiosuids 
have  separated themselvesfrom  theEstabhsbed 
Church.  They  have  set  up  pastors,  and  carj 
on  services  as  well  as  tbey  can  in  &ce  of  the 
bitter  pOTsecution  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. The  theological  students  at  the  two 
Universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund  have  con- 
sequently greatly  decreased. 

S  wedenborg.  —  Emanuel  S wedenborg, 
the  founder  of  the  body  of  Qiristians  called 
after  his  name,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  1688; 
died  in  London,  1 772.  His  fiither  was  Biah<^ 
of  Skara,  in  West  Gothland,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  Charles  XII.  Emanuel  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  physics  and  mathematics. 
For  some  years  he  held  the  ofi^oe  of  Assessor  of 
the  Metallic  College,  which  he  retained  under 
Charles's  successor,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  who,  in 
recognition  of  his  ^;reat  talents,  gave  him  a 
patent  of  nobility  in  1719.  He  still  ^ent 
much  time  at  his  mvourite  studies,  and  in  1733 
completed  his  Opera  PhUomphiea  et  MimgraUM^ 
3  vols.  The  firat  volume  treats  ci  the  ele- 
mentary world,  and  the  two  latter  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  His  next  work  was  Fki- 
loaophy  of  the  I^/f»Ue,  In  1745  he  gave  up 
secuhu*  pursuits  and  his  official  duties,  l^ 
lieving  himself  called  in  a  miracnlous 
manner  to  a  holy  office,  which  he  tiius  him- 
seli  describes: — "I  have  been  called  to  a 
holy  office  by  the  Lord  Himself,  who  most 
graciously  manifested  Himself  before  me.  Hie 
servant,  in  the  year  1745,  and  Uien  opened 
my  sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  gave 
me  to  speak  with  spirits  and  angels,  as  1  do 
even  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  began 
to  publish  the  many  arcana  which  I  have 
either  seen,  or  which  have  been  revealed  to 
me,  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  concemiag 
the  state  of  man  after  death,  concerning 
true  Divine  worship,  and  concerning  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  besides  o^er 
things  of  the  highest  importance,  condacive 
to  salvation  and  wisdom.  He  says  he  was 
permitted  several  times  to  enter  heaven,  and 
describes  the  abodes  of  bliss  as  "  arranged  in 
streets  and  squares  like  earthly  cities,  bat 
with  fields  and  gardens  interposed."  Of  the 
angels  he  writes : — "  From  all  my  experience, 
which  has  now  continued  for  several  years, 
I  can  say  and  affirm  that  angels,  as  to  their 
form,  are  altogether  men ;  "  and  elsewhere 
he  affirms  that  they  marry  as  mankind  do. 
He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  Council  ef 
Angels: —  "There  was  shown  to  JDM  • 
magnificent  palace,  with  a  temple  in  iti 
inmost  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  Uie  temple 
was  a  table  of  gold,  on  which  lay  the  Woid. 
and  two  angels  stood  beside  it.  About  the 
table  were  three  rows  of  seals;  the  seats 
of    the   first  row  were    covered   with  sift 
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damask  of  a  purple  colour ;  the  seats  of  the 
second  row  with  silk  damask  of  a  blue 
colour ;  and  the  seats  of  the  third  row  with 
white  cloth.  Below  the  roof,  high  above  the 
table,  there  was  seen  a  spreacmig  curtain, 
^which  shone  with  precious  stones,  from  whose 
lustre  there  issued  forth  a  bright  appearance 
as  of  a  rainbow  when  the  firmament  is  dear 
and  serene  after  a  shower.  Then  suddenly 
there  appeared  a  number  of  clergy  sitting  on 
the  seats,  all  clothed  in  the  garments  of  their 
sacerdotal  office.  On  one  side  was  a  ward- 
robe, where  stood  an  angel  who  had  the  care 
of  it,  and  within  lay  splendid  vestments  in 
beautiful  order.  It  was  a  Council  convened  by 
the  Lord^  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  *  Deliberate ;  *  but  they  said,  *  On 
tckat  ? '  It  was  said,  '  Concerning  the  Lord 
the  Saviour  J  and  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,^ 
But  when  they  began  to  tlunk  on  these  sub- 
jeets  they  were  without  iUustration ;  where- 
fore they  made  supplication,  and  immediately 
light  issued  down  out  of  heaven,  which  first 
illuminated  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads, 
and  afterwards  their  temples,  and  last  of  all 
their  faces;  and  then  they  began  their 
deliberations." 

Of  Swedenborg's  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
perfect  honesty,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but 
his  diary  of  the  year  1744,  which  was  dis- 
oorered  so  late  as  the  year  1858  by  Herr 
Klemming,  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm, 
leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
readers  that  in  that  year  he  suffered  a  deplor- 
able mental  derangement,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  This  may  account  for  his  strange 
moral  judgments;  for  Swedenborg  classes 
David  and  St.  Paul  amongst  the  lost,  while 
Louis  XIV.  and  George  II.  are  amongst  the 
distinguished  angels !  It  is  also  noteworthy, 
that  while  he  narrates  visits  of  angels  from 
all  the  known  planets,  there  are  none  from 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  then  undiscovered. 

Swedenborg  explained  his  peculiar  views  in 
a  work  of  eight  vols.  4to.,'  Arcana  Cmleatia, 
in  which  he  presses  his  doctrine  of  Cobbb- 
spoMDBNCBS,  a  scieuco  which  he  says  had 
been  lost  since  the  time  of  Job  till  now 
restored  to  him  by  a  special  revelation  from 
the  Lord.  He  says  that  there  are  certain 
links  of  harmony  and  correspondence  existing 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  so 
that  matter  and  spirit  are  connected  by^  an 
eternal  law,  and  wherever  an  analogy  exists, 
it  must  be  a  predetermined '  *  correspondence.*' 
By  this  test  he  tries  the  authenticity  of 
Scripture,  and  rejects  as  uncanonical  all  those 
books  in  which  he  fails  to  discern  a  spiritual 
sense.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  only  accepts 
twenty- nine  books,  and  rejects  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  but  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Apocalypse.  When  once  the  spiritual 
sense  of  a  word  is  ascertained  by  the  spiritual 
key,  its  application  is  uniform  wherever  it 
may  occur.  Thus  wcUer  is  said  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  truth ;  blood  of  Divine  truths  etc. 


The  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  held  by  his 
followers  to  contain  the  true  exposition  of 
Scripture  as  revealed  to  him  by  a  special 
illumination  from  the  Lord. 

Amongst  his  chief  doctrines  are  that  the 
Last  Judgment  has  already  taken  place  (in 
1757),  that  the  "  New  Jerusalem"  has  come 
in  the  form  of  the  **  New  Church,"  and  that 
the  power  and  glory  of  Christ  as  shown  in 
this  New  Church  is  spirituaUy  His  second 
coming.  Of  the  Trinity  he  held  and  ex- 
pressed views  resembling  those  of  Sabellius. 
He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  says,  ^*To  fear  God  and 
to  work  righteousness  is  to  have  charity; 
and  whoever  has  charity,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  may  be,  will  be  saved." 
The  resurrection  is  to  be  that  of  a  spiritual 
body  only,  which  wiQ  pass  at  first  into  a  state 
of  purgatory,  where  the  good  will  be  fitted 
for  heaven,  and  the  bad,  having  rejected  all 
truth,  will  be  utterly  lost.  His  system  is 
remarkable  further  for  the  prominence  and 
permanence  which  it  assigns  to  the  relation 
of  the  sexes. 

The  last  twenty-seven  years  of  Sweden- 
bor^s  life  were  spent  in  writing  and  jpub- 
lishmg  his  books,  which  were  mostly  prmted 
in  Amsterdam.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
anticipated  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
separate  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  dis- 
sever himself  from  the  Lutherans.  He  died 
in  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on 
March  29th,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Swedish  Church  in  Batdiffe  Highway. 

For  the  history  of  the  sect  of  Sweden- 
borgians  after  their  founder's  death  see  New 
Jbbusalbm  Cuubcu. 

Switlmily  St.,  Bishop  and  patron  saint 
of  Winchester. — Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  days  of  this  saint,  but  that  he  was 
educated  and  brought  up  in  the  citv  of  Win- 
chester, of  which  See  he  afterwards  became 
bishop.  He  was  the  chief  adviser  of  King 
Egbert  (the  first  King  of  all  England),  who 
so  respected  him  for  his  learning  and  piety 
that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  eldest  son,  Ethelwulf.  On  the  death  of 
Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  852, 
Ethelwulf  appointed  Swithun,  who  was  now 
prior  of  hia  monastery,  to  be  his  successor, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  Ceolnoth,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  worked  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  his  diocese,  affecting 
great  simplicity  of  life,  even  journeying 
about  from  place  to  place  on  foot.  In  854,  at 
a  council  held  at  Winchester,  Swithun  per- 
suaded the  King,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  clergy^  the  formation 
of  new  parishes  and  the  bmlding  of  new 
churches,  to  grant  the  tithes,  or  tenth  part 
of  his  land  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
Church,  free  from  all  taxation,  and  Ethel- 
wulf took  this  charter  himself  to  Rome  for 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Pope. 
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Swithin  died  July  2nd,  862,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral,  according 
to  his  wish,  ''where  the  rain  of  heaven 
might  fall  on  him.**  It  is  said  that  in  971 
the  monks  of  Winchester,  thinking  it  more 
hoHOur  to  their  master  that  he  uiould  be 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
resolved  to  move  his  body,  but  that  when 
they  began,  July  16th  (St.  Swithun*s  Day), 
the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents  that  they 
were  obliged  to  wait,  and  that  it  continued 
raining  for  forty  days.  Hence  the  common 
saying  amongst  us  that  if  rain  falls  on  St. 
Swithun's  Day  we  may  expect  it  to  continue 
for  forty  days.  In  1093,  when  the  cathedral 
restoration  was  finished  by  Bishop  Walkelin, 
the  relics  of  St.  Swithun  were  translated  with 
great  pomp  from  their  former  resting-place 
to  the  new  church. 

Syllabus,  Tkb  Papal.— A  list  of  heresies 
conoemned  hj  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1864,  the 
number  of  which  amounts  to  eighty,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  eighty  heresies  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius  as  existing  in  the  first  three 
centuries.  Its  name  in  full  is  A  Syllabm 
containing  the  Frincipal  Errors  of  our  Times, 
which  are  noted  in  the  Coneietorial  Alioeutions^ 
in  the  Encyelieais,  and  in  other  Apostolical 
Letters  of  our  most  Holy  Lord,  Pope  Fius  IX. 
Many  of  the  errors  condemned  are  those  re- 
jected also  by  the  Church  of  England  and  all 
orthodox  Protestants,  while  other  points  at- 
tacked are  some  of  the  chief  tenets  of  Anglican 
divinity.  The  syllabus  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  and  attacks  Rationalism,  Pantheism, 
Latitudinarianism,  Socialism,  errors  concern- 
ing the  Church,  society,  natural  and  Christian 
ethics,  marriage,  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
modem  Liberalism.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  doctrines  of  Romanism  are  upheld,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  a  protest  is  made  against  pro- 
gress, and  against  any  departure  from  eetab- 
liBhed  customs.  The  Syllabus,  like  all  other 
dociunents  put  forth  by  the  Pope,  claims  to 
be  infallible,  and  as  such  has  been  firmly 
oppo>sed  by  all  members  of  Protestant  com- 
munions. 

.   Sylvester,  Popb.    [Popbs.] 

Symbol  [Gr.  symbolon,  "that  which  is 
thrown  together  witii  '*]. — This  word  is  used 
to  denote  a  sign  or  emblem.  Thus  in  the 
Christian  Church,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  symbols,  or  visible  signs  of  an  in- 
visible salvation.  In  a  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  a  symbol.  There 
are  also  symbolic  attributes,  by  which  artists 
distinguish  the  various  evangelists,  etc.  The 
name  "  symbol"  was  also  formerly  g^von  in  the 
Church  to  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  and 
particularly  to  the  Apostles*  Creed,  probably 
because  it  was  used  in  times  of  persecution  as 
a  watchword  or  mark  by  which  Christians 
were  distinguished  from  all  others. 


Sympliorosa,  St. — ^Her  husband,  Geto- 
lius,  having  suffered  under  Hadrian's  persecu- 
tion, she  determined  to  live  in  retirement,  and 
devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  sevea 
sons.  But  before  long  she  was  disturbed. 
The  Emperor  had  built  a  magnificent  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  resolved  to 
dedicate  it  solemnly  to  the  gods,  so  he  de- 
manded byan  oracle  what  was  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  the  answer  was  that  nothing  cooU 
please  them  so  long  as  Symphorosa  and  her 
sons  were  allowed  to  remain  Christiana.  He 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  befoie 
him,  and  commanded  them  to  offier  sacrifice. 
On  their  refusal,  Ms  order  was  that  the  mother 
^ould  be  severely  beaten  in  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  and  then  hung  up  by  her  hair  till 
she  died ;  but  as  these  torments  failed  to  shake 
her  constancy,  a  stone  was  tied  to  her  neck, 
and  she  was  drowned  in  tiie  Tiber.  Seven 
posts  were  then  erected  in  the  same  temple, 
to  which  her  sons  were  tied,  and  on  wlucfa 
their  limbs  were  stretched  and  dislocated,  and 
they  were  despatched  in  various  manners. 
The  date  of  their  martyrdom  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  about  the  year  120. 

SynagOlpie  [derived  from  ihe  Greek 
wora  stfnag6,  "  to  assemble  "]  is  the  name  of 
an  ordinary  Jewish  place  of  worship.  Syna- 
gogues do  not  seem  to  have  existed  before 
tiie  Captivity ;  till  then  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  had  been  the  only  sacred  build- 
ings recognised  by  the  Jews.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  notaWy 
because  in  those  days  copies  of  the  Law  were 
very  scarce,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  that 
where  there  is  no  Law  there  cannot  possibly 
be  a  synagogue.  But  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  these  places  of  worship  increased 
rapidly — in  fact,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
there  were  as  many  as  480  in  Jerusalem.  The 
services  held  in  them  then,  as  now,  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  reading  of  the  Lav, 
read  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  translated  to 
the  people  by  an  interpreter  standing  near, 
interspersed  with  forms  of  prayers,  also  in  He- 
brew. Services  are  generally  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Friday  evening,  and  Saturday; 
in  some  places  on  Thursday  as  well.  The 
interior  arrangements  of  the  Synagogue  are 
very  simple.  The  walls  are  whitew^med  and 
covered  with  texts  of  Scripture.  The  deek 
stands  in  the  middle,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
rail  in  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  three  or 
four  persons,  and  beyond  it  stands  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  which  contains  the  copies  of  the 
Law.  All  the  congpregation  sit  so  as  to  face 
the  ark.  The  Lew  may  be  read  and  expounded 
by  any  one,  females  alone  excepted. 

Synaacarion. — The  name  of  an  eeden- 
astical  book  of  the  Greeks,  which  contaiiis  • 
brief  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  sod 
a  short  explanation  of  each  festival  and  holy 
day.     It  is  printed  both  in  the  language  d 
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the  learned,  and  also  in  the  so-called  vulgar 
Greek  for  the  use  of  the  common  people. 

SjncelllUI. — In  the  course  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  this  term  has  had  several  sig- 
nifications. At  first  it  was  the  name  given 
to  any  monk  who  shared  a  cell  with  another. 
Later  on  it  became  the  custom  for  the  bishop 
of  a  province,  or  the  abbot  of  a  monastery, 
to  have  one  of  the  lower  orders  in  constant 
attendance  on  him  day  and  night,  and  this 
attendant  was  generally  called  tiie  Syncellus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  the  term  got  its 
next  application— that  of  designating  an  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary.  ^lost  probably  at  first 
the  Syncelli  were  merely  what  we  should  call 
chaplains ;  but  when  it  became  the  custom  for 
them  to  succeed  their  masters,  they  kept  their 
former  names,  and  thus  the  highest  digni- 
taries, especiaily  of  the  Greek  Church,  were 
generally  called  Syncelli.  At  one  time  there 
were  a  great  many  attached  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  but  these  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  two.  The  rank  of 
these,  however,  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Church,  for  they  stood  immediately  below  the 
Patriarch,  taking  precedence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Archbishops. 

Syxicretism. — ^The  attempt  to  reconcile 
discordant  views,  particularly  those  relating 
to  religion.  It  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Sie  island  of  (>ete,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  says  Plutarch,  endeavoured  to  protect 
themselves  from  attacks  from  without  by 
compacts  between  themselves — though  these 
compacts  were  never  respected  in  times  of 
peace.  At  the  time  of  the  Keformation  the 
Protestant  parties  of  all  countries  weie  called 
upon  to  unite  in  opposing  the  Roman  See,  and 
M)  the  name  became  applied  to  those  who 
strove  to  sink  all  minor  differences  in  this 
cause.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  was  revived  in 
Italy,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  more  fa- 
voured by  some  than  that  of  Aristotle ;  but 
other  scholars,  such  as  Francis  Pico  and  Bes- 
sarion,  although  they  admired  Plato,  were  un- 
willing to  give  up  entirely  the  study  of  Aris- 
totle. These  receiv6d  the  name  of  Syncretists 
^probably  in  this  case  derived  from  a  Greek 
ward  meaning  "  to  mix."  The  word  again  came 
into  general  use,  particularly  in  German}^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  George  ^Jixtus,  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstadt,  advocated  the  union  of  all 
religious  parties ;  but  as  the  two  gfreat  parties 
in  that  country,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
formed, have  been  separated  since  the  time  of 
Luther,  and  union  between  the  two  is  re- 
garded with  horror  by  the  deepest  thinkers 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  understood  that 
Calixtus's  scheme,  whidi  united  not  only  these 
two,  but  all  religious  parties,  was  treated 
with  contempt.  From  that  time  the  name 
Syncretist  has  been  one  of  odium. 


Synergists  [Gr.  aynergesit^  <*  co-opera- 
tion"].— Aname  given  to  some  G^erman  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  held  that  the 
co-operation  of  man  was  needed  in  the  work 
of  renovation  in  addition  to  the  grace  of  God. 
This  was  first  stated  by  Melanchthon  in  oppo- 
sition to  Luther,  who  in  his  De  Servo  Arbi- 
trio  [1524]  strongly  maintained  justification 
b^  faith  alone.  But  before  his  death  his 
views  became  modified,  and  he  had  partially 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and  of  good 
works.  These  views  were  explained  by  Pf eff- 
inger.  Professor  of  Leipzig,  who,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, received  the  name  of  Synergists  from 
Amsdorff  and  others,  who  opposed  them.  In 
1560  the  "  Synergistic  controversy"  was  at  its 
height,  the  leaders  being  Victorm  Strigel,  a 

?upil  of  Melanchthon,  and  Matthias  Flacius 
Uyricus,  both  of  whom  were  professors  at 
Jena.  The  discussion  took  place  at  Weimar. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  favoured  Strigel,  but 
the  latter  refused  to  sign  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Flacius's  party,  and  fled  to  Leipzig,  refus- 
ing to  return  to  Jena  in  spite  of  all  overtures 
of  friendship.  Three  disciples  of  Melanchthon 
were  called  to  Jena,  but  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  duke  in  1567  these  were  turned  out, 
and  Fladans  took  their  place.  Gradually  the 
Synergists  became  absorbed  in  the  Majorists. 
[Major,  George.] 

SynesioSp  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  or  Cyrene, 
bom  about  375,  formerly  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  and  was  baptised. 
In  398  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  and  in  410  chosen  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  and  consecrated  by  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
accept  the  post,  urging  that  he  held  some  views 
which  were  not  orthodox,  and  that  he  was 
married  and  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife ;  but  his  arguments  were  overruled, 
and  his  wife  was  allowed  to  live  with  him. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  probably  about  414.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Dionysius  Petavius,  at  Paris,  and 
contain  155  epistles,  a  treatise  De  Regno^  etc. 

Synod. — ^A  synod  is  generally  understood 
as  being  the  same  as  a  Council  [q.v.l  but 
Brande  gives  the  following  distinction,  that  a 
Council  IS  a  general  assembly  of  the  episcopal, 
provincial,  or  national  order,  while  a  synod  is 
a  convention  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  a  diocese 
under  its  bishop  or  archdeacon. 

Synodals. — This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses: — [1]  For  the  constitutions  made  in 
diocesan  synods,  which  were  formerly  read  in 
tiie  churches  on  Sundays^  \2']  for  a  small 
payment  reserved  by  the  Bishop  when  he 
settled  the  revenues  of  a  church  upon  the  in- 
cumbent This  word  must  be  derived  from 
synod,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
synodals  originated  in  a  duty  paid  by  the 
clergy  when  attending  synods. 
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Ssrrian  Catholics.— The  name  given 
to  converts  to  the  R(nnan  Chorch  from  the 
sect  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  the  followers  of 
Jacob,  a  Eutychian.  The  conversions  began 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Jesuits  went  to  Aleppo,  and  persuaded  the 
Jacobite  clergy-  to  seek  reunion  with  Rome. 
They  secured  for  themselves  the  right  to  re- 
tain certain  ancient  characteristic  observances 
of  their  own,  which  the  Roman  Church  is 
generally  ready  to  grant  so  long  as  submission 
to  the  rope  is  unreservedly  given.  Their 
ecclesiastical  chief,  who  was  present  at  the 
Vatican  Council,  is  the  Fatriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  also  administers  the  affairs  of  the  See  of 
Jerusalem.  Under  him  are  eleven  dioceses. 
In  1840  the  number  of  Catholics  belonging  to 
the  Syrian  rite  was  reckoned  at  30,000,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  recently  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Syrian  CHiristiaiLS.    [Mbndjbans.] 


TalMraaele.— Another  name  for  Bal- 
PACCHINO  [q.v.]. 

Taborites.    [Bohemia.] 

Tai-ping. — A  recent  sect  amoag  the  Chin- 
ese, founded  by  Hung-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  who  had  unsuccessfully  sought 
Government  employment.  Some  Christian 
tracts  which  came  into  his  hands  caused  him  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  then  he  pretended  to 
have  visions  from  a  man  whom  he  chose  to 
identify  with  Christ,  who  commanded  him  to 
root  out  the  Tartars  and  establish  a  new  king- 
dom of  Tai-pingy  or  Universal  Peace.  In  1840 
he  gathered  together  a  number  of  followers 
and  proceeded  to  uproot  idolatry.  He  took  on 
himself  the  name  of  Heavenly  Prince,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  equal  with  Christ  in 
power  on  the  earth.  His  followers  he  csdlod 
**  God-worshippers,'*  and  he  made  five  of  them 
princes  with  himself.  In  1860  they  fought 
against  the  Gk)vemment,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  Nankin,  and  made  further  conquests, 
but  they  were  repulsed  at  Shanghai,  in  1860, 
by  the  English  and  French,  and  though  they 
afterwards  rebelled  many  times,  they  were 
finally  suppressed  by  General  Gordon.  Their 
reli^on  was  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Christian ;  polygam;|r  was  allowed,  and  while 
they  adopted  baptism,  they  rejected  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Taity  Archibald  Campbell,  D.B.,  Areh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  [A.  1811,  rf.  1882],  was  the 
first  Scotchman  who  ever  attained  that  position. 
He  was  bom  in  Clackmannanshire,  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  became 
tutor  of  his  college  (BalliolJ,  and  did  much  to 
raise  that  college  to  the  high  place  in  the 
University  which  it  has  ever  since  occupied. 


He  made  a  great  mark  when,  in  1841,  hedrev 
up  a  remonstrance,  in  which  three  other 
tutors  joined  him,  against  the  Trtteta  for  tki 
Titnesy  which  led  to  the  series  being  stopped. 
In  1842  he  became  head-master  of  Eagbj 
Scho<^,  and  in  1849  Dean  of  Carlisle.  Dunng 
Us  tenure  of  the  last-named  ofiSoe  he  was  the 
most  active  member  of  the  Oxford  Universitj 
CommiBsion,  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  Lord  J.  RusselL  In  1856  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  London,  when  he  threw  himself 
with  nis  usual  energy  and  organising  power 
into  the  work  of  his  dioceee,  and  established 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  for  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  vast  masses  of  popnlatioii 
which  had  hitherto  been  untouched  by  religi- 
ous influence.  He  preached  indef^^tigaUy, 
and  in  1866,  on  an  outbreak  of  chokn, 
visited  the  infected  districts  with  his  wife, 
carried  away  the  orphaned  diildren,  and  es- 
tablished them  in  an  orphanage.  In  1868 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Oanterbory,  ind 
by  common  consent  was  the  most  porafol 
holder  of  the  Primatial  See  for  many  genoa- 
tions.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he  did  work  of 
incalculable  value,  and  which  probably  no 
other  man  could  have  done,  in  preserving 
peaoe  in  the  Church  amidst  controversies  and 
movements  of  unusual  heat  and  fervour. 
The  act  of  his  Primacy  which  called  forth 
the  most  criticism  was  the  UMie  JFonkip 
Regulatum  Aet^  the  oppositioii  to  which, 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  caused,  led  him 
to  move  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider 
the  working  of  the  Ecclesiastioal  Courts. 
Unhappily  nis  death  occiirred  before  the 
Commission  could  make  its  report.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  personally 
knew  him,  those  who  disagreed  with  his 
opinions  included.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  reviews  and  sermons,  and  of  six 
Charges,  as  well  as  of  a  volume,  Ikmgtn 
and  Safeguardt  of  Modem  Theology,  His  great* 
logical  power  made  him  an  acute  and  powerful 
controversialist,  especially  against  sceptidsm 
and  unbeliel  For  theolc^T-,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  his  training  was  not  suited ; 
"he  was  made  ior  governing  rather  than 
teaching,"  said  '^a  most  intimate  companioa. 
His  views  may  be  termed  Broad  Evangelical; 
in  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  becoming  more 
Conservative  as  he  grew  older.  His  only  tea 
died  in  1878 ;  he  left  three  daughters. 

Talmud  [from  the  Hebrew,  Utmad,  **\» 
has  learned ; "  "doctrine  "] . — It  signifies  among 
the  modem  Jews  an  enormous  collection  « 
traditions,  illustrative  of  their  laws  and 
usages,  forming  twelve  folio  volumes.  Tbatt 
are  two  works  which  bear  this  name— thf 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tahnod  d 
Babylon.  Each  of  these  consists  of  two  paiti 
—the  Miwhna,  which  is  the  text,  and  the 
Gemara,  or  commentiury.  The  Miafana,  or 
Second  Law,  is  a  collection  of  Babbim'oal  niltf 
and  precepts,  made  in  the  second  centaiy  ^^ 
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the  Christian  era.  The  whole  civil  oonstita- 
tion  and  mode  of  thinking,  as  well  as  language 
of  the  Jews,  had  gradoally  undergone  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  were  entirely  (Afferent 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  from  what  they 
had  been  originally.  The  Mosaic  books 
contained  rules  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  nation ;  and  its  new  political 
relations,  connected  with  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  religious  views  of  the 
people,  led  to  many  difficult  questions,  for 
which  no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  found 
in  their  law.  The  Babbis  undertook  to  supply 
this  defect,  partly  by  commentaries  on  the 
Mosaic  precepts,  and  partly  by  the  composi- 
tion of  new  rules,  which  were  looked  upon  as 
almost  equally  binding  with  the  former. 
These  comments  were  called  the  oral  tradi- 
tions, in  contradistinction  to  the  old  law  or 
written  code.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Eabbi 
Jehuda  (or  Juda)  Hakkadosh,  sumamed  the 
**  holy,"  who  was  the  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  him 
forty  years.  The  commentaries  and  additions 
which  succeeding  Habbis  made  were  collected 
by  the  Babbi  Jochanan  ben  Eliezer  about  230 
A.D.,  under  the  name  Gemara,  the  Ghaldaic 
word  for  compleium. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts: — 
1]  Seeds  or  fruits ;  [2]  Feasts ;  [3]  Women ; 
[4'  Diunages ;  [6]  Sacrifices  and  holy  things ; 
^6J  Purifications.  These  are  divided  into 
sixty-three  treatises,  and  these  again  into 
chapters.  It  contains  traditions  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Moses  during  the  time  of 
his  abode  in  the  mount,  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  to  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  his 
servant  Joshua ;  by  these  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  seventy  elders ;  by  them  to  the 
prophets,  who  communicated  them  to  the  men 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wise 
men  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  received  them. 
According  to  Br.  Frideaux,  they  passed  from 
Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and 
from  Esra  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  who  de- 
livered them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  and  from 
him  they  came  down  in  regular  succession  to 
that  Simeon  who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms ; 
to  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  Paul  was  educated ; 
Slid  last  of  all  to  Babbi  Judah,  who  com- 
mitted them  to  writing  in  the  Mishna.  This 
Mishna  and  Gemara  together  formed  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  relating  chiefiy  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine;  but  after  most  of  the 
Jews  had  removed  to  Babylon,  and  the  syna- 
gogues of  Palestine  had  well-nigh  disappeared, 
the  Babylonian  Babbis,  Ase  and  Abina,  gra- 
dually composed  new  commentaries  on  the 
Mishna,  which  were  completed  about  500  a.d., 
and  thus  formed  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  This 
Talmud  is  the  one  most  valued  by  the  Jews ; 
an  abridgment  of  it  was  made  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Maimonides,  in  which  he  rejects 
some  of  the  greater  absurdities  with  wnich 
the  Gremara  abounds.  The  latter  is  written  in 


a  somewhat  coarse  style,  but  the  Mishna  is 
much  purer.  The  language  of  the  Talmud  is 
Aramaic  or  Chaldee,  and  is  without  vowel- 
points,  and  abounds  in  abbreviations.  The 
Mishna  was  first  printed  at  Naples,  1492 ;  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  at  Venice  about  1623; 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  is  four  times 
as  large,  at  Venice  about  1520.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  is  also  published  in 
most  of  the  European  languages. 

Tanquelin  or  TancLelnu—A  native  of 
the  Netherlands  who,  in  1 1 1 5,excited  great  com- 
motion in  Antwerp  and  drew  after  him  a  numer- 
ous sect.  He  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  that  he 
was  God,  and,  though  a  layman,  celebrated  the 
Mass  and  held  a  public  celebration  in  honour 
of  his  espousals  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
had  imbibed  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the 
Mystics;  he  treated  with  contempt  the  ex- 
ternal worship  of  God,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  and 
held  clandestine  assemblies  to  propagate  more 
effectually  his  visionary  notions.  But  be- 
sides this,  he  inveighed  against  the  clergy, 
and  declaimed  against  their  vices  with  vehe- 
mence and  intrepidity,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  blasphemies  attributed  to  mm 
were  false  charges  by  a  vindictive  priesthood. 
He  stayed  some  time  in  Utrecht,  and  then 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  slain  by  a 
priest  in  1124  or  1125.  His  followers  main- 
tained his  doctrines  for  some  tune  after  his 
death,  but  were  brought  back  to  the  Church 
by  St.  Norbert.  Mosheim  seems  to  consider 
him  rather  as  a  mystic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  other  charges  against  him  may  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Koman 
clergy,  as  in  other  cases. 

Taoism  or  Taouism.— One  of  the  three 
religions  of  China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived, 
according  to  tradition,  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Chnst.  Tao  is  a  word  meaning  "  way," 
and  so  far  as  the  mystical  teaching  can  now 
be  understood,  it  would  seem  that  Tao  repre- 
sented the  course  which  Laotse  thought  a  man 
should  pursue  in  order  to  overcome  evil.  The 
whole  teaching  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  its  followers  made  an  advance  on  those 
that  had  preceded  them,  by  believing  firmly 
that  ultimately  good  would  gain  the  victory 
over  evil.  The  head  of  the  body  was  a  sort 
of  patriarch,  who  had  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting his  dignity  and  office  to  a  member  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first 
are  said  to  have  held  the  office  for  centuries. 
They  attributed  to  their  Tao,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  first  being  of  the  universe,  various 
qualities,  such  as  eternity  and  invisibility; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  him 
as  being  in  any  way  able  to  assist  or  comfort 
his  followers.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  con- 
template him  and  his  virtues — and  to  strive 
to  keep  in  the  Way,  When  Buddhism  [q.v.] 
appeared,  which  offered  something  more  tan- 
gible, both  Taoism  and  Foism  [q.v.]  to  a 
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great  extent  disappeared,  though  some  traces 
of  the  teaching  of  both  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Chinese  theological  books. 

TarasiaSv  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[b.  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  d, 
8061. — He  was  of  patrician  birth,  and  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine  and  Irene :  the  Empress  favoured 
him  because  he  practised  image-worship,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Patriarch  Paul  in 
784  she  appointed  Tarasius  his  successor. 
He  was  a  layman,  but  a  general  council  was 
called  which  agreed  to  recognise  him  as 
Patriarch,  and  to  settle  at  the  same  time  the 
disputes  which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor.  A  synodal  letter  was  sent  to 
Pope  Adrian  to  urg|e  him  to  accept  Tarasius, 
ana  his  consent  being  gained,  a  council  was 
held,  first  at  Constantinople  in  786,  and 
afterwards  at  Nicaaa  in  787,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  image-worship  should  be 
restored  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Targfum. — A  name  given  to  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  called  paraphrates  because 
they  are  rather  comments  thtui  literal  trans- 
lations. Durinfif  the  Babylonish  exile,  Chaldee 
became  more  mmiliar  to  the  Jews  than  He- 
brew, so  that  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  it  was  often  fdlowed  by  an 
exposition  in  Chaldee.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
since,  in  reading  the  Law  to  the  people  in  the 
Temple,  he  explained  it  to  make  it  understood 
by  the  people  [Neh.  viii.  7-9].  Though  the 
custom  of  making  these  explanations  was  a 
very  ancient  one  with  the  Jews,  they  had  no 
written  Targums  before  the  era  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  Onkelos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  elder  Gamaliel ;  his  Targum 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  and  copies  are  to 
be  found  in  which  it  is  inserted  verse  for 
verse  with  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  short  and  simple, 
and  in  style  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity 
of  the  Chaldee  as  it  is  found  in  Ezra  and  in 
Daniel.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
only.  There  are  two  other  Targums  on  the 
Pentateuch,  one  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  and 
the  Targum  Jerushalmi ;  but  they  are  both  re- 
censions of  that  by  Onkelos.  Another  Jonathan 
wrote  a  Targum  on  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  and  he  is  much  more  diffuse  than 
Onkelos,  running  often  into  an  allegorical 
style.  The  Targum  of  the  Rabbi  Joseph  the 
Blind  is  upon  the  Haoiographa  [q.v.].  He 
has  written  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Prophets, 
the  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  and  Esther ; 
his  style  is  a  corrupt  Chaldee,  with  a  mixture 
of  words  from  foreign  languages,  and  there- 
fore his  Targum  is  the  least  esteemed.  The 
Targum  Jerushalmi  seems  to  be  merely  a  frag- 
ment of  some  ancient  paraphase  now  lost; 
even  the  Pentateuch  is  not  complete.  The 
only  Targum  on  Daniel  is  a  Persian  version 


supposed  to  belong  to  the  twelftii  centurr. 
These  Targums  were  first  printed  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  publidied 
in  Buztorf  s  Htbreto  BihU  at  Basle  in  1610. 

Tate,  Nahum  \b,  in  Dublin,  1652 ;  i,  in 
London,  1715],  a  poet  and  dramatist  He 
became  Poet-Laureate  in  1690.  He  was 
improvident  and  intemperate,  and  took 
sanctuary  as  a  debtor  in  the  pr&dncU  c^ 
the  Mint,  at  Southwark,  where  he  died. 
We  mention  him  here  as  the  joint  composer, 
with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  of  the  Metrical 
Vertion  of  the  PutUme,  which  till  recently  was 
bound  up  with  the  Common  Pinyer  Book  in 
place  01  the  older  version  by  Stemhold  snd 
Hopkins.  The  first  twenty  Psalms  were  pub- 
lished in  1695,  and  followed  by  a  ^ew  Feniom 
of  the  Fialme  rf  David,  Fitted  to  the  Twtee  tmd 
in  the  Churches,  by  N.  Tkte  and  N.  Bndy 
[London,  1698], 

Tatiaii.  —  A  heresiarch  of  the  second 
centur>%  a  Syrian  and  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr.  He  was  at  first  looked  on  as  a  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  great  learning,  which 
he  used  in  tne  service  of  Christianity.  But 
after  the  death  of  Justin  he  left  Rome  and 
returned  to  the  East,  where  he  opened  a  school 
in  Mesopotamia ;  here  he  fell  into  the  erronof 
theMARCZONirBsandYALiMTiNiAXS.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  EIncratitbs. 
He  wrote  an  apology  for  €3iristianity,  en- 
titled an  Addreu  to  the  Greekt,  which  is 
usually  printed  with  Justin^s  works ;  and  be- 
sides this  he  composed  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  called  Diatessa&on  [q.v.3,  from 
which  he  omitted  the  proo&  of  Christ's 
humanity. 

Tanler,  Johk  f^.  1290,  if.  1361],  a  famous 
G^erman  mystical  divine,  was  bom  and  died 
at  Strasburg.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Order  about  1308,  and  distinguished  himsdf 
in  the  study  of  scholastic  philosophy,  sod 
especially  of  mystical  divinity ;  he  was 
called  the  **  Dlummated  Divine."  He  studied 
for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to 
Strasburg  took  to  preaching.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  eloquence,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  beet  preaichers  of  his  age ;  his  ser- 
mons were  written  in  Latin,  but  deUrered  in 
German.  He  harangued  against  the  vices  of 
the  time  with  plainness  and  zeal,  and  thus  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  monks.  He  did 
not  spare  the  Pope,  and  though  he  had  done 
good  work  amongst  the  sujrorers  whilst  the 
Black  Death  was  raging,  his  bishop  forbade 
his  preaching,  and  he  had  to  remove  to 
Cologne.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  life; 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  to  die.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  purity  of  life. 
The  most  celebrated  of  Ids  devotional  works 
is  Nachfolge  dee  armen  Lebeme  Chrieti,  His 
sermons  have  been  translated  into  modem 
German,  and  some  editions  of  them  were 
printed  in  1498  and  1580.  His  early  sennoos 
are  more  metaphysical,  the  later  ones  simple 
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and  popular.  Amdt  wrote  his  life  in  1689, 
and  an  account  of  his  life  and  times  was  pub- 
lished in  1867  by  Susannah  Winkworth,  with 
an  interesting  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Taylor,  Isaac  f^.  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk, 
1787 ;  1^  at  Stamford  Kiyers,  Essex,  1866].— An 
eminent  lay  religious  essayist  and  contro- 
versialist, the  son  of  an  Independent  minister 
of  the  same  name,  brother  of  Charles  Taylor, 
who  edited  Calmet*s  Diotumary  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  Jane  Taylor,  the  authoress  of  Hytmu 
for  Infant  Minds  and  Contributions  of  Q.Q. 

For  a  time  Isaac  Taylor  followed  lus  faUier's 
profession  of  engraver  and  artist,  and  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  engraving  illustrations 
and  for  printing  patterns  on  calico  from 
rollers.  But  he  soon  adopted  a  literary 
career,  his  first  publication  beiog  a  translation 
of  Herodotus.  Among  his  works  are  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,  Natural  History  of 
Fanaticistn^  and  Spiritual  Despotism,  three 
popular  and  original  works ;  History  of 
the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem 
Times;  The  Froeess  of  Historical  Proof;  The 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life;  The  Eestora- 
tion  of  Belief  etc.  When  the  Tractarian 
Movement  began  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  book 
to  warn  the  unlearned  against  trusting  too 
much  to  the  practices  and  authority  of  the 
early  Church ;  this  he  called  Ancient 
Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts  for  the  Times;  it  shows  consider- 
able learning  and  power  of  argument.  In 
his  later  years  he  jomed  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  this  period  wrote  a  reply  to 
Colenso,  called  Considerations  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  also  Wesley  and  Methodism,  Loyola  and 
Jesuitietn,  many  essays,  reviews,  etc.,  etc. 

Taylor,  Jbbbmy.— One  of  the  greatest 
prelates  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  perhaps 
its  greatest  preacher  [b,  at  Cambridge,  1613; 
d,  1667].  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber.  His 
education  was  commenced  at  Perseus  Grammar 
School  at  Cambridge ;  in  his  fourteenth  year 
be  entered  Cains  College  as  a  sizar,  and  when 
little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  took 
his  M.A.,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  before  whom  he  preached  at 
Lambeth,  and  by  whose  influence  he  obtained 
a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1636. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  made  Chaplain 
in  Ordinanr  to  the  King,  and  in  1638  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Uppingham.  Soon  after  he  formed,  together 
with  Laud,  the  acquaintance  of  Francis  k 
Sancta  Clara,  a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  and 
this  exposed  him  to  the  accusation  of  being  at 
heart  attached  to  the  Roman  Church,  a  chuge 
to  which  his  love  of  splendid  ceremonial  and 
ascetic  turn  of  mind  lent  plausibility;  he, 
however,  at  a  later  period  solemnly  denied  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  Taylor's  first  notable 
'pu'b]ica.ti(m,JEpiscopacy  Asserted,  gained  for  him 
a  D,D,  in  1642 ;  during  the  next  three  years 


he  accompanied  the  Royal  army  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  but  his  living  being  sequestrated  by  the 
Parliament  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists,  he 
retired  to  Newton  in  Carmarthenshire,  where, 
with  Wyatt  of  St.  John's  College  (afterwards 
Prebend[ary  of  Lincoln)  and  Kidiolson  (after- 
wards Biuiop  of  Gloucester),  he  opened  a 
school.  The  Earl  of  Carbery,  who  lived  in  the 
same  county,  appointed  Taylor  his  domestic 
chaplain.  Durmg  the  next  thirteen  years  his 
greatest  works  appeared ;  in  1647  he  published 
his  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
with  its  just  Limits  and  Tefnper ;  showing  the 
unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  differing 
opinions  ;  in  1650  the  Life  of  Christ  and  The 
Bute  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living ;  in  1661 
The  Bute  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  some 
sermons,  and  the  Discourse  of  the  Divine  In- 
stitution.  Necessity  and  Sacredness  of  the  Office 
Ministerial;  in  1662  a  Discourse  on  Baptistn, 
its  Institution  and  J^ficacy  upon  all  Believers  ; 
in  1663  some  additional  sermons;  in  1664 
The  Beat  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  in  1666  the  Guide  of 
Infant  Devotion,  or  the  Golden  Grove,  and  the 
Unum  Necessarium,  or  the  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tice of  Bepentance;  in  1667  a  Collection  of 
Polemical  and  Moral  Discourses,  etc. ;  and  in 
1660  his  famous  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  the 
Bule  qf  Conscience  in  all  her  General  Measures, 
He  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing this  last,  and  there  signed  the  decmra- 
tion  of  the  Royalists  on  Apnl  24th,  and  was 
thus  brought  under  the  favourable  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  made 
him  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was 
consecrated  in  January,  1661,  and  a  month 
later  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council;  the  following  month  the  small  See 
of  Dromore  was  also  entrusted  to  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  elected 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Taylor  was  not  happy  in  his  preferments, 
which  were  attended  by  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  revolution  throngh 
which  religion  had  passed.  The  Protestant 
or  Episcopal  religion  was  very  unpopular  in 
Ireland :  the  services  were  in  English,  which 
the  native  population  could  not  understand, 
and  though  the  bishop  laboured  zealously  he 
met  with  little  success.  He  was  attacked  by 
fever  at  Lisbum,  and  died  on  Aug.  13th,  1667, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Jeremy  Taylor  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  modem  Chr>'so8tom, 
on  account  of  his  gfolden  eloquence.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  fitted  him  to  write  with  the 
g^reatest  success  on  devotional  subjects,  and 
of  this  power  Bishop  Heber  thus  speaks: — 
"  Whether  he  describee  the  duties,  or  dangers, 
or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  High ;  whether  he  exhorts 
or  instructs  his  brethren,  or  offers  up  his 
supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common 
Father  of  all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expres- 
sions belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred 
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description  of  poetxy,  of  which  they  only  want 
what  they  cannot  be  aaid  to  need — ^the  name 
and  the  metrical  arrangement.'* 

Taylor,  Rowland. — One  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Beformation  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
Ho  was  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who  made  him  Vicar  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk ; 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  introduced  the 
use  of  the  new  Prayer  Book  and  abolished 
the  Mass.  He  was  coDmuinded  by  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  restore  the  perform- 
ance of  Mass,  and  on  his  refusal  was  in  1553 
summoned  to  appear  in  London  before  him. 
He  was  kept  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  then  called  to  answer 
certain  other  charges  that  were  brought 
against  him,  particularly  that  of  having 
married.  He  defended  the  right  of  priests 
to  marry  so  well,  and  brought  so  many  con- 
vincing passages  from  the  Bible  to  support 
his  argument,  that  the  judge  was  unable  to 
give  sentence  of  divorce,  but  deprived  him  of 
his  living*  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  taken  back  to 
Suffolk,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8th,  1655.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

**  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles ;"  or,  "  Thb  Teaching  of  the  Loud  by 
THE  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles," — 
for  the  work  has  a  double  title — is  the  name 
of  part  of  a  Gi-eek  MS.,  containing  also  other 
Christian  writings,  discovered  in  the  year  1877 
by  PhUotheus  Biyennius,  Metropolitan  of 
Nicomedia,  in  the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre,  belon^g  to  the  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem.  This  volume  is  dated  1056. 
Bryennius  edited  and  published  the  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apoetlet  in  1883. 

It  has  been  supposed,  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  the  writer  or  compiler  of  this 
work — ^who  is  quite  unknown — lived  in  Egypt, 
and  from  internal  evidence  a  date  must  be 
assigned  to  the  original,  of  which  this  MS. 
is  a  copy,  not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  second  century  [80-110  a.d.J.  It  may 
thus  possibly  be  the  oldest  Christian  writing 
after  the  books  of  the  New  Testament — 
perhaps  even  earlier  than  some  of  them.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  short  treatise  is  the 
simplest  of  practical  teachmg,  such  as  may 
well  have  been  current  in  similar  forms;  and 
being  taught  orally  and  then  committed  to 
memory  by  those  who  had  to  teach  others,  was 
written  down  by  some  teacher  in  the  form 
which  we  have  in  the  Teaching,  The  work 
contains  moral  precepts,  some  rules  as  to 
Prayer,  Fasting,  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  teachers  of  tiie  Church,  and  ends  with 
a  solemn  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Hesurrection. 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament ;  only  the  "  Gospel "  or  the  "  Com- 
mandment 6f  the  Lord "  is  referred  to,  most 


often  according  to  St.  Matthew,  sometimfls  fit 
Luke,  seldom  quite  word  for  word ;  somelimfis 
there  is  a  text  agreeing  with  neither,  lliere 
are  no  dear  references  to  the  writings  of  St 
Paul,  nor  any  signs  of  the  influence  of  some 
special  points  of  his  teaching.  The  mentioa 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the  second  title 
points  to  a  time  when,  as  in  the  body  of  the 
writing,  the  title  Apostle  was  not  comfinfid  to 
those  subsequently  called  *'  The  Twelve.** 

One  of  the  precepts  for  Sunday  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  Teaehimg  .*— **  And  on 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  come  together  and 
break  bread,  and  give  thanks  after  comfeewiig 
vour  transgressions,  that  your  sacrifipe  may 
be  pure.*' 

Te  Denm  Landamiis.— This  hymn  of 
the  Church  has  always  been  sung  at  least  once  a 
week  throughout  the  Western  Churdi,  and  has 
always  held  a  prominent  place  at  coronations, 
enthronements,  and  public  thanksgivings.  Its 
authorship  is  unknown.  It  is  called  in  the  okl 
Roman  Catholic  Breviaries  Mymmte  SS.  Am^ 
broeii  et  Augtutiniy  and  the  tradition  is  that  it 
was  composed  by  these  Fathers  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  trustworthy 
evidence  to  support  this  tradition,  and  it  now 
finds  little  acceptance.  Another  tiaditiaQ  is 
thatSt.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  is  the  author  of  the 
hymn.  The  oldest  notice  of  the  h3nnn  in 
existence  is  in  the  '*  rules  of  Ciesarius  of  Arlct,** 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  in  502,  and  is 
said  to  have  drawn  up  these  rules  before  his 
elevation.  In  these  the  hymn  is  named  with 
other  hymns  which  are  to  be  sun^  at  the 
morning  service,  and  its  menti<m  there  alonz 
with  the  Psalms  of  David  implies  that  it  had 
a  recog^sed  position,  and  was  well  known. 
We  therefore  have  proof  that  it  cannot  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  A 
learned  writer  in  the  Church  Qmartcrfy  Beviem 
having  subjected  the  hymn  to  a  minote 
analysis,  shows  that  of  its  twenty-nine  v«nes 
a  quarter  are  directly  taken  from  Hdy 
Scripture,  the  rest  are  traceable  to  liturgies 
and  hymns  of  the  Western  Church.  Andasthe 
Scriptural  quotations  are  from  the  Vulgate 
version,  which  is  the  work  of  St  Jerome,  this 
writer  is  enabled  to  fix  the  date  between  the 
life  of  this  father  and  the  year  460. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  venes 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  an  incorrect 
form,  owing  to  the  mistake  of  a  copyist 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  copies  read  verse  16 
thus,  T\i  ad  liberandum  wmndmm  tmoyi'iN 
hominctn  ;  non  horruisti  virgime  utenm^  ue^ 
"  Thou  f6r  the  deliverance  of  the  world  didst 
take  manhood;  thou  didst  not  abhor,**  etc 
The  copyist  inadvertently  left  out  siiwidbw, 
and  the  euacepieti  being  afterwards  found  hazib 
was  altered  .to  ttujepturue^  and  so  the  seoie 
became  as  we  have  it,  **■  When  thou  tookest," 
etc  Another  variation  is  tedsm  for  mdm  is 
verse  18,  which  will  make  the  meaning  ol  tfa« 
two  verses,  **  Hiou  who  attest  at  the  rigiit 
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hand  of  God,  we  belieye  that  thou  shalt,'' 
etc  And  once  more,  all  ancient  MSS.  have 
munerari,asid not nwmrariy  m  rene  21,  **  Make 
them  to  be  rewarded,"  etc.  "  The  hymn  con- 
tains,'' says  Dean  Comber,  "Jirst,  an  act  of 
praise  offered  to  God  by  us,  and  by  all 
creatures,  as  well  in  earUi  as  in  heaven; 
9ecimdly,  a  confession  of  faith ;  declaring  [1] 
the  general  consent  unto  it,  [2]  the  particulars 
of  it,  concerning  every  Person  iu  the  Trinity, 
and  more  laigely  concerning  the  So«i,  as  to 
His  divinity,  His  humanity,  and  particularly 
His  incarnation.  His  death,  His  present  glory, 
and  His  return  to  judgment ;  thirdly,  a  sup- 
plication grounded  upon  it:  [1]  for  all  ifis 
people,  that  th^  may  be  preserved  here  and 
nereafter ;  [2]  lor  ourselves,  who  daily  jwaise 
Him,  that  we  may  he  kept  from  future  sin, 
and  he  pardoned  lot  what  is  past,  because  we 
trust  in  Him." 

Teetotalism* — A  teetotaler  is  a  total 
ahetaiQer  from  alcoholic  drinks.  The  word 
tee-total  is  an  emjphasised  form  of  total.  It 
origfinated  with  Richard  Turner,  of  Preston, 
wfa^,  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  1833,  asserted 
that  '*  nothing  but  the  te-te-total  will  do." 

Abstinence  from  strong  drink,  though  with 
other  objects  than  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, dates  from  very  early  times.  The 
Nazarite  took  a  vow,  either  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  for  life  (as  Samson  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist),  to  take  no  strong  drink, 
and  we  have  the  Eechabites  [Jer.  zxzv.  6], 
as  a  tribe  of  hereditary  teetotalers.  But  tHe 
Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice  of 
the  person  to  the  Lord  [Num.  vL  2],  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Rechabites  was  a  sign  of  filial 
obedience.  It  was  doubtless  a  protection,  as 
well  as  a  silent  protest,  against  drunkenness, 
but  these  were  not  its  primary  objects,  as 
th^  are  with  the  various  modem  temperance 
societies.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  also 
enjoined  strict  tempeiance  in  matters  of  drink. 
The  ManichsDan  heretics  of  the  third  century 
rejected  the  use  of  wine,  calling  it  **  the  gall 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,**  and  earlier  stUl 
the  Ebionites  and  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
Encratites  refused  wine,  and  even  communi- 
cated with  water.  In  these  cases  wine  was 
refused  as  a  form  of  matter  over  which  evil 
demons  had  special  power.  Later  still,  Ma- 
homet absolutely  forbade  all  intexicating 
liquors  to  his  followers. 

Teetotalism  originated  at  Pteston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, chiefiy — to  their  great  honour — with  a 
few  working  men.  Seven  persons  signed  the 
first  total  abstineuce  pledge,  the  name  of 
Joseph  livesey  being  one  of  them,  on  Sept. 
Ist,  1832.  Earlier  pledges  had  allowed  the 
use,  in  moderation,  of  wine  and  beer,  spirits 
beiug  always  excluded,  but  from  this  time 
forwards  teetotalism  became  the  mark  of  all 
temperance  societies. 

The  teetotal  movement  spread  from  Pres- 
ton, and  numerous  other  societies  were  formed, 


and  in  1834  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation or  League  was  founded.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  large  temperance  socie- 
ties based  on  total  abstinence.  One  of  the 
most  important,  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  had  its  origin  in  various 
parochial  associations,  and  was  formally 
orig^inated  in  1862,  being  accepted  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  sanctioned  by  the  two  .Ajtihbishops 
in  1873.  It  has  the  praiseworthy  feature  of 
a  double  platform,  its  "  General "  members, 
who  only  pledge  themselves  to  promote  tern' 
p&ranee  in  all  ways  open  to  them,  and  ito 
*'  Abstaining "  members,  who  are  pledged  to 
total  abstinence.  The  former  section  includes 
those  who  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance, but  do  not  see  their  way  to  pro- 
feesmg  abstinence,  whilst  the  latter  section 
includes  those  who  need  the  support  of  a 
solemn  promise,  and  those  who  desire  especially 
to  influence  others  by  their  example.  The 
pledge  in  this  society  is  discharged  on  sur- 
render of  the  card  of  membership. 

It  has  been  objected  to  teetotalers  that  they 
despise  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  impose  a 
needless  vow,  since  every  baptised  person  is 
pledged  already  to  fight  agamst  *^  the  world, 
the  fiesh,  and  the  deiol,"  in  all  forms,  intem- 
perance included.  But  it  may  be  replied  that 
to  use  the  strong  force  of  mutual  association 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  this  special 
temptation,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  promise,  and  for  the 
strong  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak,  is  but  to  obey  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's 
injunction,  ^  We  then  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves"  [Rom.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1]. 
Those  who  know  most  of  the  horrors  of  drunken- 
ness wiU  be  the  first  to  overlook  the  teetotalers' 
errors  of  expression,  and  will  be  the  readiest  to 
give  all  the  help  they  can  to  temperance  asso- 
ciations until  a  great  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  working 
class,  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  classes  above  them— a  change 
from  widespread  drunkenness  to  comparative 
sobriety. 

One  extreme  into  which  many  teetotalers 
have  run  is  so  serious  as  to  require  notice ; 
the  insistence  upon  some  unfermented  juice 
or  S3rrup  instead  of  wine  at  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. Although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
name  wine  was  sometimes  given  anciently  to 
a  kind  of  unfermented  gprape  jelly,  or  grape 
syrup,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  our  Lord  uied  anything  but 
icine,  i,e,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  ana  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  ever 
since.  It  is  therefore  deplorable  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  good  cause  of  .temperance  by 
importing  into  it  an  error  like  that  of  the 
Manichaean  sect  of  the  Aquarians  or  Hydro- 
parastatffi,  who  pretended  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with   water.    The  plea  for   this 
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SracUce  is  that  there  are  some  reclaimed 
rankards  in  whom  the  mere  taste  of  wine 
rouses  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  strong 
drink.  It  is  surely  possible,  however,  to 
select  some  natural  wine  which,  diluted  with 
water,  will  not  recall  the  forbidden  taste. 

TelemachlUI. — A  monk  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  and 
Ar^idius.  He  left  his  convent  to  come  to 
Rome,  where  one  day,  seeing  some  gladiators 
in  the  arena,  he  interfered  to  part  them,  and 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  spectators,  who 
took  pleasure  in  that  pastime.  But  his 
"works  followed  him,"  for  in  consequence 
of  his  murder  the  Emperor  Honorius  put  a 
stop  to  the  barbarous  gladiatorial  exhibitions. 

T6laolog[y  [from  the  Gr.  telot^  **  an  end  "] 
is  the  doctnne  of  ends,  or  the  reasoning 
concerning  the  Divine  purpose  of  all  the 
created  universe,  and  is  applied  to  the  argu- 
ment from  design  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
word  into  philosophical  discussion. 

Tellier,  Michel  lb  [1643-17191,  a  dis- 
tinguished Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  Xl V.,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  demolition  of  the  celebrated 
house  of  Port  Royal.  He  then  forced  upon 
the  nation  the  bull  TJnioenitus  [q.v.].  His 
violence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  odium 
which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  experienced,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  their 
society. 

Templars. — ^The  first  ecclesiastical  order 
of  knighthood ;  formed  under  Hugh  de  Payens 
at  Jerusalem  in  1 1 1 9.  They  afterwards  moved 
westwards,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Paris.  [Mili- 
tary Obdbbs.] 

Tamporalities. — ^In  the  office  of  insti- 
tution to  a  parish  it  is  said,  "  We  authorise 
you  to  claim  and  enjoy  all  the  accustomed 
temporalitiet  appertaining  to  your  cure,**  by 
which  is  meant  the  emoluments  and  property 
belonging  to  the  church. 

Ten  Commandments.— The  eighty- 
second  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England 
orders  that  *'the  Ten  CommandmenU  be  set 
up  on  the  east  end  of  every  church  and  chapel, 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the 
same.'*  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560  and  1561 
ordered  the  displaying  of  the  Commandments 
"  at  the  east  end  of  the  ehauncell^^  and  they 
should  be  fixed  "  on  the  wall  over  the  Com- 
munion board."  In  1564,  in  the  Book  of 
Advertieementt,  it  is  ordered  "  to  sett  the  Tenne 
Commandments  upon  the  easte  walle  over  the  said 
Table.**  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  practice  in  this  respect.  Many 
churches  are  without  them,  the  argument 
being  used  that,  as  every  one  possesses  a 
braver  Book  and  Bible,  there  is  no  longer  the 
Deed  which  there  was  when  these  books  were 
Scarce  to  set  them  up   publicly.     But  the 


defenders  of  the  old  practice  reply  that  there 
is  a  true  symbolism  in  the  retention — ^namely, 
the  decliotition  of  Christian  morals  and 
Christian  &ith  as  the  basis  of  the  Caiurdi. 

Tenison,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury [b,  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgediire, 
1636;  d.  at  Lambeth,  1715].— He  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1657,  he  for  a  time 
studied  medicine,  but  took  orders  in  1659, 
and  after  several  other  preferments,  Charles  IL 
presented  him  to  the  hving  of  St.  If artin*8-in- 
the- Fields.  In  1689  William  m.  made  him 
Archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1691  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  death  of  TiUotson,  in 
1694,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  did 
much  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  which  had 
been  greatly  neglected.  While  at  St.  Martinis 
he  endowea  a  h«e  school,  and  built  and  fur- 
nished a  library.  He  is  also  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  library  in  St.  Paul's  DUhedraL 
He  bequeathed  laige  sums  for  charitable 
objects,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pious  and 
most  exemplary  man  in  every  stataon  that  he 
filled. 

Tenths.    [Tithbs.] 

Termini8m«--A  doctrine  which  oc- 
casioned a  controversy  at  Leiprig  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  chief  movers  in  whidi 
were  Reichenberg,  who  upheld  the  doctrine ; 
and  Ittig,  who  denied  it.  It  is  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  tertninus  in  each  man's  life,  which 
only  occurs  once,  after  which  he  is  no  longer 
capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon  for  his 
sins. 

Terrier  [from  the  Latin  terrm,  the  list 
and  particulars  of  all  real  property  belong- 
ing to  a  benefice]. — It  is  ordered  by  the  eighty- 
seventh  Canon  that  a  written  survey  ol  all 
lands,  houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  any  benefice, 
shall  be  taken  and  lodged  in  the  bishop's 
registry,  where  it  may  be  referred  to  at  any 
time ;  it  is,  however,  usual  to  keep  a  c<^y  of 
this  document  in  the  parish  chest  also. 

Tersanctns.Trisagion,  or  Seraphic 
Hymn. — ^The  hymn  in  the  Communion 
Service  which  begins  **  Therefore  with  angels 
and  archangds,"  etc,  where  the  word  Sandus 
or  holy  is  thrice  repeated.  This  anthem  is  ol 
very  early  origin  in  the  Church ,  Chrysostom 
and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mention  it  as  used  in 
the  liturgy  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  was 
probably  even  earlier.*  The  translation  ol 
the  original  Greek  form  of  the  Trisagion  is, 
"  0  Holy  God,  O  Holy  Mighty  One,  O  Holy 
Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us."  The  preface 
to  the  hymn  is  recited  by  the  priest  alone, 
and  then  the  choir  and  people  join  in  the 
Sanctus.  Originally  it  ended  with  the  words, 
*'  Hosanna  in  the  highest,  blessed  is  He  that 

*  Tertollian  aames  ita  use  ia  Africa  in  the  seeood 
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oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Honnna  in 
the  highest,"  but  in  1552  this  was  altered  to 
its  present  f  onn,  <*  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  God." 

Temteegen,  Gbbhakd,  a  G^erman 
Pietist,  with  some  tendency  towards  Mysti- 
cism, well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
German  hymns,  some  of  which  are  &vourit^' 
in  English.  He  was  bom  Nov.  25, 1697,  his 
parents  being  tradespeople,  and  made  such 
progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that 
his  father  was  advised  to  devote  him  to  study; 
but  being  unable  to  afford  this,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother-in-law,  a  merchant  m 
Hulheim.  Here,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
received  his  first  religious  impressions,  which 
awakened  so  strong  a  desire  for  private  medi- 
tation that  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  learnt  the  more  solitary  business  of  ribbon- 
weaving,  supporting  himself  thus  with  the 
greatest  self-denial,  until  the  pressing  demand 
for  his  religious  services  induced  him  to  accept 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  few  select 
friends.  All  his  life  he  suffered  extremely 
from  pain,  illness,  and  extreme  weakness,  and 
his  public  exhortations  and.  preaching  were 
almost  literally  forced  upon  him.  The 
spiritual  power  of  his  preaching  was  very 
great,  the  predominating  doctrines  of  his 
teaching  bemg  the  free  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Divine 
love  in  the  soul,  and  practical  unison  with  the 
will  of  God.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  other  French  mystics, 
and  publishcKi  several  original  works.  Many 
of  his  letters  and  some  of  his  discourses  (from 
notes  taken  down)  have  been  preserved,  and 
he  wrote  many  hymns;  of  Uiese  the  one 
beginning: 

"  Lo,  Qod  is  here !  let  us  adore, 
▲nd  own  how  awful  is  this  place ; " 

and  that  commencing 

'*  Thou  hidden  lore  of  Ood,  whose  height 
And  depth  onfathomed  no  man  knows/' 

are  translations  by  Wesley.  He  died  in  1769. 
His  life  and  various  remains  have  been  pub- 
lished in  English. 

Tertiarie8«— The  name  given  to  those 
who  observed  the  tlurd  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
which  was  less  rigorous  than  the  others ;  it  was 
for  such  as,  without  abandoning  their  worldly 
affairs,  or  resigning  their  possessions,  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  enter  with  certain 
restrictions  into  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
desirous  of  enjoyinp^  the  privileges  that  were 
annexed  to  it.  This  rule  prescribed  fasting, 
continence,  hours  of  devotion  and  prayer, 
mean  and  dirty  apparel,  gravity  of  manners, 
but  it  neither  prohibited  contracting  marriage, 
accumulating  wealth,  filling  civU  employ- 
ments, nor  attending  to  worlmy  affairs.  They 
were  sometimes  called  IHars  of  the  penance  of 
Chrietf  and  also  Brethren  of  the  Sack,  Many 
other  Orders  besides  the  Franciscans  bad 
afterwards  their  Tertiaries,  as  the  FraticeUi, 


the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Augustinians.  In  France  and  Italy  the  Ter- 
tiaries are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
under  the  names  of  Be^hards  and  Beguins, 
also  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti. 

Tertnlliaa,  Qvnrrus  Sbptimius  Flo- 
&BNS,  was  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  is  therefore  called 
by  Milman  "the  father  of  Latin  Christianity." 
He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  under  the  Emperors 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  son  of  a  centu- 
rion, he  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  heathen  parents,  but 
was  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
became  a  priest  at  Cartha^  or  Rome.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  married,  from  the  &ct 
that  he  addressed  certain  books  to  his  wife ; 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  not  yet  customary.  In 
middle  age  he  joined  the  sect  of  Montanus, 
the  asceticism  and  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
Montanists  being  probably  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  a  man  of  his  austere  character  and 
vehement  temper.  Of  his  after  life  nothing 
certain  is  known,  but  it  is  said  that  he  lived 
to  a  venerable  age. 

Tertullian  was  a  voluminous  author.  His 
style  is  harsh,  but  yigorous  and  powerful. 
He  seems  to  have  been  educated  for  the  law 
(though  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
namesake  who  was  a  jurisconsult  about  this 
time),  and  the  effect  of  his  training  is  apparent 
in  lus  works.  He  treats  Christianity,  it  has 
been  said,  as  a  client  for  whoso  defence  he  is 
retained,  and  does  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
any  argument.  Some  of  his  chief  works  are : — 

1.  His  Apology f  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  Proconsular  Africa,  imder  Severus.  It 
contains  a  complaint  that  the  mere  name  of 
Christian  was  made  a  test  by  judges;  that 
Christians  were  not  allowed  to  state  their 
opinions;  that  they  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Jews ;  and  that  ignorance 
and  prejudice  were  the  cause  of  the  feeling 
a^inst  them.  It  also  shows  that  Christians 
could  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  as  they 
never  attempted  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  but 
offered  supplications  for  the  Emperors,  and 
readily  paid  their  taxes. 

2.  On  the  Prescription  of  Heretics.  Pre- 
scription is  a  legal  term,  signifying  the  ex- 
ception taken  by  a  man  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  dispossess  him  of  his  property,  that 
the  case  should  not  be  heard,  on  the  ^ound 
that  he  has  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
a  number  of  years.  Tertullian*s  book  is  an 
application  of  this  principle,  maintaining  that 
it  is  unnecessary  te  argue  with  heretics  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  for  they  are  excluded 
from  a  hearing  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

3.  Five  books  against  the  heresy  of  Mareion, 

4.  On  Baptism^  showing  the  necessity  of 
the  sacrament,  and  refuting  the  opinion  that 
faith  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 
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Tertullian  also  wrote  on  Penitence,  on 
Patience,  on  Martyrdom,  on  the  Soul ;  besides 
books  against  Praxeas  and  Valentinus,  and 
numerous  other  works.  The  work  on  the 
Trinity,  sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  is  not  now 
considered  genuine. 

Test  Aet. — ^An  Act  passed  in  1673,  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  11.,  newgned  to  protect 
the  Established  Church  from  the  dangers  it 
might  be  exposed  to  from  Romanists  and  from 
Nonconformists  of  every  denomination.  It 
required  all  officers,  whether  military  or  civil, 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities within  six  months  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

Tetrapla. — A  celebrated  work  of  Origen 
|q.v.],  comprising  the  four  versions  of  the 
"^Id  Testament  in  Greek,  namely,  those  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and 
Theodotion,  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  he 
added  two  more,  the  original  Hebrew  in  its 
own  characters  and  in  Greek  type.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  the  Hexapla. 

Tetiel,  John  [eirea  1450-1519],  a  noto- 
rious vendor  of  indulgences,  was  born  at  Leip- 
zig, where  he  studied  theology,  and  in  1489 
entered  the  Order  of  Dominicans  and  received 
permission  to  go  into  the  world  and  preach. 
In  1502  he  was  chosen  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  to  preach  the  indulgences  which 
they  had  g:ained  in  the  Muscovite  War,  and 
he  carried  on  for  fifteen  years  a  lucrative 
trade  in  them,  practising  shameful  delu- 
sions upon  the  people.  His  life  was  so  cor- 
rupt that  at  Izmspruck  he  was  condemned 
to  be  drowned  in  a  sack  for  the  breach  of  the 
seventh  commandment;  in  consequence  of 
powerful  intercession,  the  sentence  was  miti- 
gated to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Being 
also  released  from  this,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
was  absolved  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  and 
even  appointed  apostolic  commissary,  and  the 
Archbie&op  of  Mainz  made  him  an  Inquisitor. 
He  now  carried  on  the  sale  of  indulgences 
with  still  greater  effrontery,  and  travelled 
through  Saxony  in  a  waggon,  provided  with 
two  large  boxes,  one  of  which  contained  the 
letters  of  indulgence,  while  the  other  was 
destined  for  the  money  obtained  for  them,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  for  building  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  latter  chest  hi^  the 
inscription : — 

Sobftld  das  Oeld  im  Kasten  klingt, 
Sobald  die  Seel'  gen  Himmel  sprmgt. 

"  Soon  ax  in  cheat  the  monej  rinffs, 
So  soon  the  soal  to  heaven  springs." 

He  is  said  to  have  received  ninety  gold  guil- 
ders a  month,  besides  his  expenses.  He  o&red 
absolution  for  every  sort  of  crime,  not  except- 
ing murder,  adultery,  and  perjury.  It  was 
in  opposition  to  Tetzel's  teaching  that  Luther, 
in  1517,  nailed  to  the  church  door  of  Wit- 
temberg  his  celebrated  theses,  being  ninety- 


five  propositions,  whereof  many  were  agaiiut 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  treasure  A  the 
Church,  and  the  worth  of  indulgences.  Tbem 
were  answered  by  Tetzel,  and  the  studoits 
of  Wittemberg  burned  tiie  answers  in  th« 
market  place.  Tetzel  received  a  severe  rebuke 
for  havmg  exceeded  his  authority  from  the 
Papal  Chamberlain,  Kaii  von  MUtits,  who 
was  sent  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  caused 
him  so  much  chagrin  that  he  retired  to  the 
Dominican  convent  in  Leipzig,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague. 

Thanksgiviiiff  9  The  GmnuL,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  special  ones  whidi 
follow  it.  It  was  compiled  by  Bishop  RsfiHiMi 
or  Rbynolds  [q.v.]  in  1661,  and,  says  Canon 
Daniel,  "  appears  to  have  been  adapted  from 
a  thanksgiving  composed  by  Queen  EHizabeth 
after  one  of  her  progresses,  which  commenced 
as  follows : — *  I  render  unto  Thee,  O  mem- 
f  ul  and  heavenly  Father,  most  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  Thy  manifold  mercies  so 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  me,  as  well  for  my 
creation,  preservation,  regeneration,  and  all 
other  of  Thy  benefits  and  great  mercies 
exhibited  in  Cluist  Jesus.*  *'  It  is  half  thanks- 
giving and  half  prayer;  a  prayer  for  the 
spirit  of  thankfulness,  and  for  graoe  to 
express  that  spirit  both  in  word  and  deed. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  repeating  of  it 
by  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  custom 
which  exists  of  doing  so  in  some  chnrches 
probably  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea  ol  the 
word  "  general." 

Theatines. — ^A  religions  order  of  regular 
priests,  founded  in  1524  by  St  Cajetsjo,  cf 
Thiene,  and  the  Bishop  of  Qiieti  (andentiy 
Thsate),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.  The^  bound 
themselves,  besides  the  usual  monastic  tows, 
to  preach  against  heretics,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  cure  of  souls,  to  attend  the  sick  and 
criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Providence, 
owning  no  property,  and  not  even  collecting 
alms,  but  waiting  for  the  voluntary  gxtts  <S 
the  charitable.  In  Italy,  specially  in  Ktmles, 
the  Order  was  numerous  and  infiueotiai:  it 
spread  into  Germany,  Spain,  and  Poland,  but 
never  in  great  numbers. 

Theiiim. — ^Theists  are  those  who  bdieve 
in  the  existence  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
Atheists,  but  the  name  includes  various 
degrees  and  phases  <^  that  belief,  l^ioam  is 
really  the  same  as  DeiBm  (the  former  coming 
from  the  Greek,  the  latter  from  the  Latin, 
word  for  God),  and  was  first  used  by  some 
writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  in^ead  ol 
it.  Deism — ^the  chief  form  of  anti-Chrisftaan 
thought  in  the  last  century — was  a  thecvy 
whidi  implied  the  existence  of  a  Posonal 
Grod  as  a  conclusion  of  the  natural  reason, 
but  denied  the  need  for,  and  the  possibility  of, 
any  revelation  besides  the  work  of  Nature. 
God  had  made  the  world  once  for  all,  and  in- 
terfered no  further   in  its  concerns.    This 
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name  fell  into  discredit,  and  similar  opinions 
are  now  held  under  the  term  Theism.  But  as 
iofiddity  has,  in  the  jpresent  day,  become 
more  open  in  its  opposition  to  Gkid,  Theists 
have  come  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  Belief, 
and  the  term  now  includes  not  only  those 
holding  the  old  Deistic  opinions,  but  all  who 
believe  in  a  Personal  God  who  is  possessed  of 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  all,  in  short, 
who  confess  the  God  of  Abraham.  Indeed, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  — as 
against  Atheists  of  all  kinds,  as  well  Mate- 
rialists as  Pantheists  —  are  properly  called 
Theists.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  using 
the  word  some  further  explanation  is  required 
as  to  the  manner  in  wluch  belief  in  God  is 
held,  since  the  man  who  believes  in  a  special 
revelation  and  in  miracles,  and  the  man  who 
believes  in  neither,  may  both  be  Theists. 

The  title  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  yo3rsey,  once  a  clerg^yman  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Inland,  who,  havmg  published  in 
sermons  and  other  works  opinions  which  were 
held  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
otiier  Articles  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  was 
prosecuted  by  his  diocesan  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  sentenced  to  deprivation  in  1871. 
He  then  b^;an  to  hold  religious  services  in 
London,  ana  gathered  a  congregation  around 
him  who  call  themselves  ''the  Theistio 
Church."  Mr.  Voysey,  in  his  account  of  the 
movement,  contends  that  the  principles  which 
he  holds  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
Prophets,  and  in  less  abundance  in  the  devout 
woids  of  Brahmins,  Parsees,  Greeks,  Romans, 
in  the  Rig  Yedas  and  Zendavesta.  He  de- 
clares that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  dis- 
tinctive tiUe,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Materialists,  Agnostics,  Pan- 
theists, Socialists.  Why  not,  ti^en,  be  classed 
with  tlnitarians?  "Because,"  replied  Mr. 
Vojrsey, "  the  majoritjr  of  Unitarians,  by  their 
preaching  and  by  their  worship,  put  both  the 
Bible  and  Jesus  into  what  Theists  reg^ard  as 
a  false  position,  going  so  far  as  to  use  only 
the  Bible  for  reading  the  Lessons,  and 
naming  the  name  of  Christ  very  much,  if  not 
quite  in  the  light  of  a  mediator,  and  not  un- 
frequentiy  caUing  him  "Master,"  "Lord," 
and  "  fcJaviour. "  It  is  a  special  feature  of  his 
Theism  to  hold  no  man,  however  distinguished, 
as  good,  and  no  book,  however  venerable,  is 
valuable  in  the  light  of  an  authority  or  in 
the  position  of  a  unique  supremacy.  His 
adherents  say  that  the  practice  which  thev 
condemn  has  been  the  most  fruitful  of  evil 
and  error,  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
among  all  the  mistakes  made  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  leading  principles  of  Theism 
he  states  as  follows : — 

L  That  it  is  the  right  and  datr  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself  in  matters  of  reUgion. 

2.  That  there  is  no  finality  in  relignons  beliefs ; 
that  higher  and  higher  views  of  Ood  and  of  His 
d<wJingB  are  always  possible :  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  expected  and  wished  that  fntnre  generations  will 
imprOTe  upon  the  creed  now  held  by  Theists. 


3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  and 
pnrest  truth  disooTerabfe ;  and  when  it  is  olsooTered 
to  proclaim  it  honestbr  and  courageously.  In  lilce 
manner  to  denounce  all  detected  error. 

4.  That  personal  excellence  of  character  is  neces- 
sary to  a  light  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
Beugion  is  thus  based  upon  morality,  and  not 
morality  upon  relip^on. 

5.  That  Theism  IS  not  sggreesiTe  against  persons, 
but  only  against  erroneous  opinioas. 

6.  That  Theism  recognises  the  value  of  all  moral 
and  religious  truth,  wheresoever  it  may  be  found. 

The  beliefs  of  Theism  may  be  thus  briefly 
expressed:— 

L  That  there  is  one  living  and  true  Ood,  and 
there  is  no  other  God  beside  Uim. 

2.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  ever- 
lastimrcare. 

S.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish,  or  remain 
eternally  in  suffering  or  in  sin  ;  but  all  sluUl  reach 
at  last  a  home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  in  EUm. 

4.  That,  as  we  have  been  created  for  this  good- 
ness, it  is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  be  as  good  as  we 
can,  and  to  shun  and  to  forsake  all  eviL 

The  Theistic  Liturgy  is  taken  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  all  which  clashes 
with  Theism  being  omitted.  Thus,  the  male- 
dictions in  the  Psalms  are  all  left  out.  There 
is  a  service  for  "  The  Dedication  and  Bene- 
diction of  Children,"  and  new  Services  for 
Matrimony,  and  for  Burial  or  Cremation. 
There  are  also  Family  Prayers  appended,  be- 
sides a  collection  of  ninety-eight  hymns. 
The  Theists  advocate  the  retention  at  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  Yoysepr  estimates  their  numbers  at  about 
half  a  xnilhon,  but  this  is  very  doubtfuL 

Thaodicaea  [from  Theos,  "God;"  and 
dikaiod,  "  I  acknowledge  as  right,"  or  "  vindi- 
cate"].— A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re- 
spect of  the  organisation  of  the  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  human  wilL  The  term  theodicssa  is 
applied  to  a  defence  of  Theism  against  Atheism, 
which  Leibnitz  first  undertook  on  a  broad 
scale,  by  publishing  in  French,  in  1710,  his 
Easai  de  TheodieSe^  respecting  the  goodness  of 
Gkxl,  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Bible.  In  this  work  he  maintains  l£e  notion 
that  God  had  chosen,  among  all  possible 
worlds,  the  most  perfect.  This  was  called 
optimiantf  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Voltaire  attacks  it  in  his  Candide. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  668  to  690. — ^He  was  a  Cilician  monk, 
bom  at  Tarsus,  and  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  Pope  "Vitalianus.  His  first 
concern  was  to  improve  the  state  of  religion, 
and  to  make  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  more  reg^ular  and  xmif  orm ;  and 
his  next  business  was  to  revive  and  encour- 
age learning,  and  for  this  purpose  he  got 
together  a  considerable  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  He  was  the  first  to  enjoin 
the  acquirement  of  Ghreek  from  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  churches  in  England 
at  this  time  were  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and 
Theodore  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  agree 
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to  the  Roman  cuBtom.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Hertford  in  673,  where  the  duties  of  bishops, 
clerffy,  and  laity  were  defined,  and  the  Canons 
of  me  Roman  Church  were  ordered  to  be 
observed  in  the  English.  In  680  he  con- 
vened a  Council  at  Heathfield  in  Kent.  At 
this  assembly  the  Eutychian  and  Mono- 
thelite  heresies  were  considered,  and  the 
Church  warned  against  them ;  and  the 
English  Church,  as  a  proof  of  orthodoxy, 
accepted  the  five  General  Councils.  At  this 
council  was  present  a  celebrated  singer, 
named  John,  who  taught  the  Gregorian 
mode  of  chanting.  Theodore  restored  the 
discipline  of  penance,  and  published  a 
Fmitmtialy  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Latin 
world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught  to 
distinguish  sins  into  various  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  more  or  lees  heinous, 
private  or  public;  and  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  their  g^lt  by  their  nature 
and  consequences,  the  intention  of  the 
offender,  the  time  and  place  in  which  they 
were  committed,  and  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  attended.  This  book  also 
contained  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect 
to  offenders ;  pointed  out  what  penalties  were 
suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgres- 
sions; prescribed  the  forms  of  eontokUion, 
exhortatiottf  and  ahsoiution;  and  described 
fiilly  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  the  confessions  of 
the  penitent.  This  new  discipline  passed 
shortly  from  Britain  to  other  countries,  and 
became  the  model  of  all  other  penitentials ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  its  influence  began 
to  fail,  and  was  at  length  sup^nted  by  the 
new  canon  of  Indulgence,  Theodore  sub- 
divided the  bishoprics  of  East  Anglia  and 
Mercia,  forming  new  dioceses  for  Worcester 
and  Leicester,  and  a  difference  arose  between 
him  and  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  about 
the  division  of  that  See.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  a  period  which  he  declared 
a  dream  had  told  him  that  he  should  readi, 
but  not  exceed.  He  was  buried  at  SSt. 
Augustine*s,  Canterbury. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.— So  called 
from  a  city  in  Cilicia,  of  which  he  was  made 
bishop  in  394.  He  was  educated  in  a 
monaster}',  and  ordained  priest.  The  famous 
Nestorius,  Theodoret,  and  John  of  Antioch 
were  amongst  his  pupils.  Though  accused 
after  his  death  of  great  erroi*s,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  wrote 
many  works,  of  which  the  only  ones  extant 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  one  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  some  fragments 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius.  He  wrote 
a  book  against  Origen,  concerning  allegory 
and  history,  censuring  his  fanciful  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  most  of  his  predictions  to  various  events 
in  ancient  history.  His  orthodoxy  was 
challenged  at  the  fifth  General  Council  in 


553,  in  the  dispute  known  as  the  Tmn 
Chapters  [q.v.].  He  is  said  to  put  forth  in 
his  writings  the  heresies  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  nature  and  person  of  Chiiit 
which  afterwards  were  developed  by  Nes- 
torius ;  but  during  his  lifetime  he  was  mudi 
valued. 

Theodoretp  Bishop  of  Cyrus  or  Cjrricus, 
a  town  of  Sjrna,  lived  in  the  fifth  oeotury, 
and  was  a  ddsdple  of  St  John  Chrysostoo, 
and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Cyrus  about  420,  and  was  lo 
munificent  to  his  city  in  building  aqueducti 
and  public  baths,  and  in  such  &voiir  with 
the  Empress  Pulcheria,  that  his  diocese  was 
left  unburdened  by  new  taxes.  He  sided 
with  his  Primate,  John  of  Antioch,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  been 
too  hasty  in  condemning  and  deposing  Nes- 
torius, and  they  held  a  separate  synod,  in 
which  they  deposed  St.  CyriL  Theo^»et 
also  attacked  St.  CyriFs  twelve  anathemss, 
published  in  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  against 
Nestorius,  but  afterwards  he  was  reconciled 
to  Cyril,  and  sided  with  him  against 
Nestorius.  The  Eutychians  deposed  him  st 
the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus,  but  ha 
was  re-established  at  the  Geoend  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  451.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  him  after  this  time,  and 
some  say  that  he  died  in  457,  while  othen 
say  ten  years  later.  He  was  concerned  with 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  the  busanees  of 
the  Three  Chapters.  His  works  show  that 
he  was  a  num  of  great  learning.  He  wrote 
an  Expo$it%on  on  the  Epittlm  of  St,  PmU;  and 
five  books  of  Eeelesiaatieal  Hittory,  beginning 
with  the  heresy  of  Arius  [^323],  aitd  ending 
with  the  time  of  Theodosius  tiie  Younger 
[428] ;  also  a  work  on  the  philosophy  uid 
divinity  of  the  ancients,  called  Ths  KnoicMpt 
of  the  Evangelieal  Truth  by  the  FhiUeephjf 
of  the  Gentiles, 

TheodosiasJI. — ^A  sect  of  Russian  dis- 
senters from  the  Established  Church,  who, 
under  Theodosius,  accepted  Protestant  teatdiing 
in  1552.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment were  three  monks  who  travelled  from 
place  to  place  condemning  the  worship  of 
images;  but  their  teaching  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  great  root.  They  built  a 
Church  at  Vitepak. 

TheodosiilS  Z.,  the  Guut,  Emperor  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Spain.  His  valorous 
exploits  and  good  conduct,  and  the  services  he 
had  already  rendered  to  the  Empire,  induced 
Gratian  to  admit  Theodosius  to  an  equal  ^lare 
of  the  government  with  himself.  He  received 
the  purple  in  379.  Theodosius  was  possessed 
of  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  a  tmly 
noble  character.  He  defeated  the  Groihs  in 
Thrace,  and,  falling  ill  at  Thessalonica,  he  wtf 
baptised.  He  then  went  to  ConstantiDC^Y 
whence  he  expelled  the  Arians^  and  gave  their 
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churches  to  the  orthodox  ChristianB,  making 
Gregory  Nazianzen  Archbishop.  In  381  he 
called  together  the  second  Greneral  Council, 
at  which  150  bishops  were  present;  they 
confirmed  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  published 
several  edicts  for  the  punishment  of  heretics. 
He  exercised  also  a  religious  influence  over 
the  West  after  the  overthrow  of  Maximus 
and  the  establishment  of  Valentinian  II.  In 
389  he  came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  honour 
of  a  triimiph,  and  abolished  whatever  traces 
of  idolatry  remained  there.  One  blot  on  his 
character  was  an  act  of  cruel  vengeance  exe- 
cuted on  the  people  of  Thessalomca,  who,  in 
390,  had  in  a  tumult  killed  Botheric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  and  dragged  his  dead 
body  through  the  streets.  This  atrocious 
deed  was  reported  to  Theodosius  ia  exagger- 
ated colours  by  his  minister  Rufinus,  where- 
upon he  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  terrible 
retribution.  A  boay  of  his  soldiers  entered 
the  town  and  murdered  7,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  act  he  afterwards  deeply  regretted, 
and  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  his  friend 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  which  required  him 
to  do  penance  for  eight  months,  during 
which  tmie  he  was  not  admitted  to  paitake 
of  the  Eucharist.  In  392  Valentinian  was 
murdered  in  Gktul  by  Argobastes,  who  chose 
tiie  rhetorician  Eugenius  as  Emperor,  on 
condition  that  he  would  tolerate  idolatry. 
Theodosius  defeated  him,  and  became  sole 
Empeoror,  but  early  in  395  he  died  of  dropsy 
in  Milan.  He  was  certainly  a  remailcable 
man,  and  his  death  was  deplored  alike  by 
Christians  and  heathen.  Under  his  rule 
Paganism  may  be  said  to  have  received  its 
death-blow. 

Theodotiaas. — vA  sect  which  arose  in 
the  third  century.  Theodotus,  a  tanner  of 
Byzantium,  apostatised  during  a  Roman 
persecution  [192],  and  afterwards,  to  palliate 
his  guilt,  said  that  Christ,  though  of  eminent 
virtue  and  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  only  a  man,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  denied  man,  but  not  God.  For 
this  heresy  he  was  excommunicated.  One  of 
his  disdples,  Theodotus,  a  banker,  organised  a 
sect  of  llieodotians  in  210,  which  was  attacked 
inabook called  7^ Xi^^Xo^rifs^A.  Theodotus 
himself  held  that  Christ,  though  bom  a  man, 
became  God  at  His  baptism ;  but  some  of  his 
followers  thought  He  never  became  so,  and 
others  not  till  after  His  Resurrection.  Arte- 
mon,  a  few  years  later,  began  to  preach  the 
same  doctrines  as  Theodotus,  and  his  followers 
were  called  Artemonites.  The  followers  of 
Theodotus  the  banker  are  called  Melchise- 
dekians,  because  he  held  that  Melchisedek 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly  power,  un- 
begotten,  superior  to  Christ  in  that  he  is 
mediator  for  angels,  whereas  Christ  only 
intercedes  for  men. 

Theodotion,  an  Ebionite  of  Ephesus, 
who  hved  about   the  end   of   the   second 


century,  was  a  disciple  of  Tatian,  and  follower 
of  Marcion.  He  afterwards  became  a  Jew, 
and  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Origen  observes 
that  this  is  a  free  translation,  in  which  im- 
portant things  are  added  and  others  are 
omitted.  His  version  of  Daniel  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  ancient  Church  for  that  in  the 
Septuagint. 

Theologia  Germaaiica.— The  name  of 
a  book  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
an  unknown  German  author,  the  arguments 
of  which  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
mysticism.  As  a  devotional  book  it  was 
placed  by  Luther  next  to  the  Bible,  excepting 
only  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  of  the  wildest  confusion — 
the  time  of  the  Ptqial  schism,  when  the  Church 
itself  was,  outwardly  at  least,  a  mass  of 
corruption,  and  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  devastated  by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
At  such  a  period  its  calnmess  of  tone  is  the 
more  remarkable,  and  proves  the  strength  of  the 
writer's  convictions.  His  object  is  to  answer 
the  questions  which  he  has  himself  put 
forward,  of  the  nature  of  goodness  and  sin, 
and  of  the  end  and  aim  of  religion.  He 
answers  that  goodness  is  simple  submission 
to,  and  oneness  with,  God's  will,  and  sin  is 
independence ;  therefore,  goodness  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  complete  denial  of  self,  and 
by  such  entire  surrender  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  a  man  has  no  power  over  himself,  and  as 
it  were  abandons  his  own  ^existence,  his  own 
desires,  and  the  good  works  which  he  has 
done,  and  lies  passive  in  Gk>d's  hands  to  be 
disposed  of  according  as  He  wills. 

Theology  [r-^*, "  God; "  and  logos,  "doc- 
trine "],  the  cloctrine  which  God  has  given  con- 
cerning Himself,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  existence  and  character  of  God,  and  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Him.  The 
word  "theology"  was  in  use  among  the 
heathens,  who  applied  it  to  the  works  of  those 
who  speculated  on  the  nature  and  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  Hesiod  and  Plato 
were  both  regarded  as  theologians.  Eusebius 
and  Varro  (as  quoted  by  Augustine  in  his 
De  Cwiiate)  distinguished  the  heathen  theology 
into  three  soils:  the  fabulous  (that  of  the 
poet),  the  natural  (that  taught  in  the  philo- 
sophical schools),  and  the  political  (that  of 
the  priests  and  common  people).  The  two 
former  were  open  to  the  will  of  the  professors 
to  alter  as  they  pleased,  but  the  last  was 
settled  by  authority,  and  could  not  be  altered 
without  national  consent.  The  Roman  Law 
was  very  strict  on  this  point  [Cic,  De  Legibua], 
The  state  theology  of  the  heathens  consisted 
in  the  solemn  service  of  the  gods,  and  in 
attendance  on  the  oracles  and  divinations. 

The  word  theology  is  not  used  in  the  Bible. 
Its  nearest  equivalent  is  found  in  such  phrases 
as  "the  mysteries  of  God,"  "the  form  of  sound 
words,"  "sound   doctrine"  [1  Cor.    ii.   7; 
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2  Tim.  i.  13;  Tit.  i.  1,  9.]  We  have  also  in 
Scripture  the  words  from  which  the  term  is 
compounded;  e.g.,  ta  hgia  tou  TheoUy  '*the 
oracles  of  God."  [See  Mark  vii  13 ;  Rom. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12;  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  in  the 
original.]  But  the  Christian  fathers  applied 
the  term  especially  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
our  Lord,  and  St.  John,  who  wrote  so  much 
t-onceming  Him  as  "the  Word  of  God,"  is 
called  "the  Divine"  Theologos.  But  the 
word  was  used  in  a  wide. as  well  as  restricted 
meaning,  and  covered  the  whole  subject  of 
revealed  truth. 

The  source  of  theology  is  regarded  as  two- 
fold, natural  and  supei-natural.  The  one  is 
that  which  is  revealed  to  man  by  the  light  of 
nature,  t.^.,  by  the  voice  of  God  in  each 
man*s  conscience,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the 
creation.  St.  John  distinctly  claims  a  place 
for  such  theology  when  he  speaks  of  "the 
true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world"  [John  i.  9].  Super- 
natural theology  is  that  which  comes 
by  special  revelation,  embracing  what  we 
have  learned  from  natural  theology,  but 
stating  it  more  definitely,  and  establishing  it 
by  additional  evidence,  making  known  what 
could  not  have  been  known  in  any  other 
maimer.  Thus  the  two  do  not  conflict.  Each 
has  its  own  province.  Reason,  recognisine 
its  own  inability  to  explain  all  the  facts  and 
mysteries  of  life  and  of  the  universe,  does 
not  proudly  seek  to  be  so  independent  of  all 
knowledge  as  to  refuse  any  revelation  of 
Himself  which  the  Unseen  Cn^tor  nuiy  choose 
to  make,  and  supernatural  theology  does  not 
refuse  the  aid  of  reason  or  its  claim  to  respect. 
Any  doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to  con- 
tradict reason  would  have  no  claim  on  man's 
obedience. 

Natural  Theology  teaches  the  existence  of 
God,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  He  governs 
the  world ;  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His 
will  that  men  should  be  pious,  just,  benevo- 
lent ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Philosophers 
do  not  agree  as  to  how  the  knowledge 
comes,  whether  from  ancient  traditions  or 
from  innate  ideas,  but  it  is  the  admitted  fact 
that  all  over  the  world  God  "  left  not  Himself 
without  witness  "  [see  Acts  xiv.  15 ;  xvii.  23 ; 
Rom.  i.  19;  ii.  14 J.  And  thus  the  heathens 
confessed  that  they  were  the  offspring  of 
God;  they  taught  that  there  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  men  to  be  pure,  chaste,  honest. 
But  it  is  also  manifest  from  the  facts  of 
liistory  that  Natural  Theology  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
such  knowledge  is  needed  ["  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God"],  though  it  confessed 
His  existence,  and  felt  and  groped  after  Him. 
And  in  the  moral  systems  which  the  philo- 
sophers taught,  not  only  some  great  duties 
were  omitted,  but  some  of  their  virtues  proved 
to  be  vices.  When  Cicero  taught  that  the 
true  reward  of  virtue  is  praise,  and  Zeno  that 
wo  ought  not  to  forgive  injuries,  and  the 


Cynics  that  there  is  no  shame  in  kwdnesi, 
and  Aristippus  that  theft  and  adult^  were 
admissible  if  the  pleasure  consequent  upon 
them  could  be  insured  without  after  evil ;  lU 
this  teaching  tended  to  the  moral  degiidi- 
tion  of  mankind.  Hence  heathenism  involTed 
a  general  depravity  of  manners,  which  ex- 
tended not  to  the  lower  and  unedoaied 
classes  only,  but  to  the  better  informed,  and 
even  to  the  religious  teachers  themselvei. 
The  poetry  of  Horace  and  Ovid,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  gives  terrible  proof  that  the  awful 
pLcture  of  heathen  morals  given  in  the  first 
diapter  of  the  Romans  is  not  OTerdrawn. 

Supej-naturdl  Theology  was  revealed  to  men 
"  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manneri.** 
From  the  few  particulars  of  the  ancient 
world  which  Moses  gives  \is  we  could  hardly 
tell  whether  they  knew  of  a  general  judg- 
ment to  come,  lliere  was  evidently  a  gndn^ 
development,  an  evolution,  an  mcrease  d. 
light  from  the  faint  dawn  till  the  apkodcmr 
of  noonday  in  Christ. 

When  we  come  to  separate  the  Science  ol 
Theology  intodifferent  provinces,  Uie  foUowing 
divisions  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  coveiisg 
the  field.  There  is  the  theology  of  the  EvU- 
etieeSf  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  thit 
our  religion  is  true.  Such  evidences  are 
partly  inward,  partly  outward.  Men  believe 
in  Grod  because  He  speaks  to  them.  Bat  tber 
also  have  to  weigh  the  evidences  on  which  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  claim  to  be  regard»i 
as  authoritative,  that  they  are  genuine  and 
authentic.  Then  Theology  is  also  exegefit^  •.«. 
it  aims  to  interpret  and  explain  the  Scriptare 
[exegesit, "  the  bringing  out "  of  the  meaning]. 
If  Revelation  is  the  source  of  Theology,  it  u 
plain  that  we  cannot  overrate  the  importazice 
of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  in- 
spired writers  said  and  meant.  The  study  of 
Biblical  Exegesis,  or  HertnennUict^  as  it  if 
sometimes  called  [from  Hermeneuo^  "to  in- 
terpret"], is  one  which  has  receired  much 
more  attention  of  late  years  than  it  formeriT 
did ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of 
the  time.  Dogmatic  Theology  is  that  vhidi 
gathers  up  and  exhibits  the  results  of  exegetic 
theology  by  stating  doctrines  in  a  systematic 
manner  and  showing  what  their  proo&  an 
and  whence  derived.  PoUmic  Theol(^  [from 
polemos,  "  war  "]  has  for  its  province  to  refute, 
cover,  or  defend  the  doctrines  of  a  systenuitic 
or  dog^matic  theology.  The  epithet  is  bsmI  to 
have  been  first  given  by  Friedman  Beckmann, 
a  theologian  of  Jena,  in  the  seventeestii 
century.  Many  hold  it  in  great  disrepute, « 
the  ground  that  sophistical  arguments  ti^ 
unhiulowed  acts  have  been  used  in  its  service, 
and  that  the  odium  theologicum  ^enesnied,  b}r 
religious  strife  has  been  an  enemy  to  C5in»- 
tian  charity.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  ^i  tte 
peace  of  the  Church  is  dearly  bought  if  tbt 
price  be  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  It  behorei  ss 
to  cast  forth  from  our  armoury  every  W6i^ 
which  God  does  not  approve ;  but  the  tc^ 
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must  not  be  left  undefended  nor  error  un- 
assailed.  The  establishment  of  sound  prin- 
ciplee  of  criticism  will  be  the  surest  method 
of  terminating  theological  warfare.  Fraetieal 
Theology  has  its  way  prepared  by  all  the  de- 
partments of  theological  science  that  we  hare 
named  ;  it  depends  on  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  Hie  crown  of  them  all.  It  exhibits 
the  precepts  of  relij^on  and  the  motives  which 
shoold  guide  us.  There  are  those  who  declare 
that  this  department  alone  of  theology  is  of 
importance,  that  all  else  is  mere  trifling. 
Thus  Pope  writes : — 

'*  For  modes  of  faith  l«t  senseleas  bigots  ilfdiit. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Bat  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  mode  ol 
Faith  was  revealed  by  God  in  order  that  men 
might  be  guided  by  it  to  better  living,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  lightly  regarded.  An 
opposite  error  is  that  which  reserves  all  its 
admiration  for  the  mjrsteries  of  faith.  Religion 
is  barren  when  it  is  cherished  merely  as  a 
system  of  abstract  truth,  and  it  is  weakness 
and  ine£Sciency  itself  when  regarded  merely 
as  a  system  of  injunctions  and  prohibitions. 
Though  it  is  a  system  of  doctrines,  it  uni- 
formly contemplates  practical  results,  while 
the  roles  depend  for  all  their  power  on  the 
doctrinesupon  which  they  are  based.  Casuistry 
is  the  part  of  practical  theology  which  applies 
itself  to  cases  of  conscience,  decides  difficmties 
as  to  what  a  man  may  or  may  not  do  in  the 
wav  of  duty. 

When  we  survey  the  history  of  Theology 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  until  now, 
we  discern  Qie  following  divisions : — 

1.  The  Apostolic  P&riod,^-One  distinctive 
feature  of  ^  Christianity  has  been  the  consist- 
ency of  individual  peculiarities  with  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit.  The  records  of  the 
Lord's  life  and  character  in  the  four  Gkwpels 
exhibit  this  feature  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Though  attuned  by  one  and  the  sdfsame 
Spirit,  the  individuality  of  eacb  writer  is  never 
lost.  The  genuineness  of  their  narratives  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  which  g^ws  upon  us  the 
more  attentively  we  peruse  them,  that  the 
declared  object  of  the  revelation  sent  from 
Heaven  accorded  altogether  with  the  effect 
upon  the  first  hearers.  Each  of  the  authors 
of  the  Epistles,  too,  possessed  his  distinctive 
peculiarities.  The  last  of  the  Apostles  died ; 
the  age  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  twelve  Caesars — 
the  beg^ning  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chidst  and 
of  the  ungoifiy  Empire  which  it  was  to  over- 
throw— and  the  first  age  of  the  Church 
Theology  was  closed. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — This  name  is  g^ven 
to  the  writers  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists.  Five  writers  have  usually  been 
reckoned  under  this  head :  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Rome;  Ignatfus,  Polycarp,  Babnabab, 
Hbrmas.  Accounts  of  them  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names.    The  transition 


has  been  truly  said  to  furnish  a  striking 
proof  of  Biblical  inspiration.  The  men  who 
succeeded  the  sacred  writers  were  men  of 
holiness  and  piety;  most,  if  not  all,  were 
martyrs ;  yet  no  one  who  reads  their  writings 
can  &il  to  see  the  marked  inferiority  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Apologists  are  the  next  class  of  Theo- 
logians: those  writers  who  came  forth  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  princes  their  protest  against 
the  charges  of  insubordination  and  immorality 
which  were  hurled  against  the  Christians. 
[Apologies  for  Christian ity.I  The  last 
of  the  Apologists  anterior  to  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Salvian. 

4.  The  Early  Heresies  must  be  reckoned  as 
a  class  of  theological  writings,  arising  from 
a  falsification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
by  admixture,  now  of  Jewish  doctrines  and 
precepts,  now  of  Oriental.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  Gnostics  and  Manichseans. 
The  anti -Trinitarian  heretics  came  somewhat 
later:  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Sabellius.  Thus, 
while  Christian  Theology  was  at  first  occupied 
in  preserving  the  Faith  from  corruption 
through  mingling  with  heathen  fables,  its 
subsequent  aim  was  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
atten(knt  on  the  assumption  by  Christianity 
of  its  dogmatic  form  to  the  standard  of 
Catholic  Faith. 

5.  Largely  instrumental  in  this  great  work 
yfBAihQis^ons  Alexandrian  51cAoo/ of  Theology, 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  furnishes  a  beautdul 
chapter  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  works 
of  its  first  great  teacher,  Pantaenus,  are  lost, 
but  his  fame  was  excelled  by  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  still 
more  by  that  of  Origen,  the  father  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  first  condition  of 
Theology  was  plain,  simple,  inartificial.  It 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  one  God,  whose  Son  came  from  heaven  to 
bring  remission  of  sins.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  world  should  accept  this  simple 
faith  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  and 
meanings  of  these  doctrines,  and  Origen's 
philosophical  acuteness  did  much  towards  the 
reduction  to  greater  precision  of  many  dogmas 
which  had  been  hitherto  imauestioned. 
Neander,  in  his  estimate  of  Alexandrian 
divinity,  while  he  deals  out  high  praise  and 
admiration,  yet  discovers  in  some  of  it  signs 
of  the  cold,  unsocial  selfishness  of  the  later 
Platonism,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  sense  of 
the  still  adherent,  inveterate  sinfulness  of 
man,  and  of  his  littleness  and  insi^ificance. 
Another  serious  defect  was  the  habit,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Platonic  atmosphere  of  the 
Alexandrian  lecture-rooms,  of  allegorising 
the  Old  Testament  narrative,  still  their  plain 
meaning  was  ofttimes  lost  sight  of.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  piety  of  these 
men,  their  self-devotion,  their  g^reat  learning, 
wero  the  human  means  of  producing  that 
great  school  of  which  Athanasius,  the  father 
of  Christian  orthodoxy,  was  the  great  flower. 
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it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  Church  for  the  Alexandrian  oUvines  must 
"be  real  and  deep. 

6.  In  contrast  to  this,  but  not  without  its 
use  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  was  the 
Theology  of  Antioch,  founded  by  Lucian,  who 
died  in  311.  While  the  Alexandrian  some- 
times lost  sight  of  the  letter  in  pursuance  of 
the  spij-it,  the  divines  of  Antioch  followed  a 
track  which,  in  its  bare  literalness,  landed 
some  in  Rationalism.  Two  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  names  in  the  history  of  theology 
are  Jeuome  and  Chrysostom,  men  who  showed 
that  their  training  in  the  one  school  did  not 
prevent  their  admiration  and  good-wiU  to- 
wards the  other.  Jerome  was  brought  up  in 
the  principles  of  the  Origenists,  but  made  the 
fullest  use  of  Antiochene  writers.  Chrysoston^ 
was  brought  up  in  the  latter,  but  was  far 
from  giving  a  blind  adherence  to  it.  Few 
have  exercised  a  wider  influence  than  these 
two  great  men. 

7.  The  Trinitarian  Theology^  i.e.  the  writ- 
ings which  arose  out  of  Uie  controversies 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  owing  to  the 
great  conflict  of  the  Churdi,  first  with  the 
Asians,  then  with  the  Macedonians.  "  Mace- 
donius,"  says  Hooker,  "transferred  unto 
God*s  most  Holy  Spirit  the  same  blasphemy 
wherewith  Arius  had  already  dishonoured 
His  co-etemally  begotten  Son.  And  ApoUi- 
naris  began  to  pare  away  from  Christ's  hu- 
manity." In  closest  connection  with  this 
controversy  were  those  of  Nbstorius  and 
EuTYCHBS,  and  out  of  them  all  came  the 
theology  of  the  first  four  General  Councils. 
With  this  period  we  connect  the  great  names 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Gieat. 

8.  Weetem  Theology. — ^A  difference  is  by 
this  time  clearly  discernible  between  the 
theology  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
former  was  essentially  speculative,  occupied 
with  discussions  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
Person  of  Christ.  In  the  West  the  questions 
arose  of  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  the  great 
questions  of  Grace,  Predestination,  and  the 
Justification  of  Man,  were  the  paramount 
topics.  By  far  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
Western  Church — of  the  whole  Church,  in 
truth — was  Augustine  of  Hippo.  His  in- 
fluence brings  us  down  to  the  beg^inning  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

9.  The  Scholastic  Theology^  which  occupies 
so  great  a  space  in  the  history  of  religious 
opinion,  has  been  considered  in  its  place.  Its 
cause  was  the  desire  of  supporting  by  philo- 
sophical proof  and  evidence  the  system  of 
faith  which  the  Church  had  already  adopted. 

10.  The  Apogee  of  Mediavalism, — The  dog- 
matic system  of  the  Roman  Church  was  buUt 
up  at  irregular  intervals,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  interest  or  the  impulse  of 
fanaticism.  The  Popes  did  not  interfere  un- 
less the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  seemed  to 
be  threatened.     Consequently  many  questions 


of  thn  deepest  importance  were  left  nns^tkd, 
and  controversy  g^ew  loud  long  before  the 
Reformation.  Questions  about  Uie  Immacu- 
late Conception,  about  purgatory,  the  source 
of  infallibility,  supremacy  over  princea,  Tran- 
substantiation  itself,  were  hotly  agitated,  while 
the  Popes  made  no  sign.  At  length  the  crisis 
came,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  School- 
men. Questions  which  they  had  debated 
about  Predestination  and  Freewill,  about  FaiUi, 
and  Mercy,  and  the  Propitiation  of  Christ,  had 
not  appeared  to  threaten  the  position  of  tiie 
Popes ;  and  even  when  the  Council  of  Trent 
met,  it  was  hardly  anticipated  that  the  differ- 
ences which  had  hitherto  only  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  or  at  least  of  its  febiic 
would  be  the  real  cause  -of  a  great  diva- 
gence  and  the  division  of  Christendom.  Had 
the  possibilities  of  human  civilisation  been 
limited  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Uie  divi- 
sion might  not  have  com&  But  it  was 
seen  that  there  were  other  factors  in  the 
great  problem  of  human  history,  which  the 
Papal  system  could  not  meet. 

11.  Roman  Theology  since  Trent.  —  The 
Tridentine  decrees  extinquiahed  the  hopes 
of  reunion  with  the  Roman  Church  whidi 
many  had  hitherto  entertained,  and  extir- 
pated the  seeds  of  much  that  was  evangeHoal 
and  spiritual  in  the  bosom  of  Rome  itseli 
Doctrmes  hitherto  regarded  as  indifferent 
were  now  made  the  subjects  of  sharp  defi- 
nition, while  some  were  shrouded  in  language 
purposely  obscure  in  the  hope  of  obviating 
furUier  controversy.  From  this  moment 
began  the  influence  of  the  Jesufts  upon 
Roman  theology,  and  the  revulsion  from  it  of 
the  Jansenists.  The  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1870  led  to  a  fresh  depaitore  in 
the  separation  of  the  Old  Catholics. 

12.  Protestant  Theology.  —  Naturally,  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers  were  de^'oted  al- 
most entirely  to  making  good  the  groond 
they  had  taJcen,  especially  on  tiie  subject 
of  Justification.  The  first  dogmatio  state- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  found  in 
the  Loci  Theologiei  of  Melanchthon,  but  byfu" 
the  most  important  was  the  Form  of  Coieord 
in  1580.  The  Heidelberg  Catbchism,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  are  land- 
marks of  the  great  struggle  respecting  par- 
ticular points  of  theology,  inevitable  at  a 
time  when  mediasvalism  was  making  way  for 
the  movements  of  the  modem  world.  T^ 
great  questions  in  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  were 
Justification  and  the  Eucharist. 

Calvin's  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Migios 
was  the  earliest  dogmatic  work  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  which  has  achieved  a  p^- 
manent  reputation.  Yet  greater  is  the  laerit 
of  his  Biblical  commentaries,  espedaUy  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Of  the  theology  of  the  Pietists  and  the 
Rationalists  we  have  spoken  in  their  placet' 

13.  Anglictm    Theology.— The    first   gi«t 
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theological  treatise  of  the  Refonned  Church 
of  England  was  Hooker's  Ecclesiaatieal  Polity, 
It  may  he  truly  said  to  have  set  a  stamp  on 
the  Church  which  will  never  be  efuced. 
From  his  time  the  great  doctrines  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ,  and  of  freedom  of  access 
to  Him,  were  fully  impressed  upon  Anglican 
Divinity,  while  the  respect  for  Patristic  an- 
tiquity and  precedent,  and  the  absence  of 
the  imhistorical  and  subjective  element,  be- 
came also  a  marked  feature  of  it.  Then 
controversies  arose  about  the  ministerial 
commission  and  about  forms,  'which  un- 
happily became  connected  with  the  political 
straggle  between  the  early  Stuarts  and  their 
subjects.  When  the  wars  had  ceased,  and 
peace  returned,  those  writers  arose  who  are 
the  greatest  masters  in  Anglican  theology. 
A  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
new  sdiools  were  Overall,  Hook,  and  Ussher ; 
the  last-named  endowed  with  learning  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed;  the 
second  wonderful  for  his  tender  and  pathetie 
eloquence.  First  among  the  great  names 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  "English  Chrysostom,"  and 
Isaac  Barrow.  Aknost  contemporary  with 
these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  Manton,  and 
Bates.  Connecting  links  between  these  good 
men  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party  were 
Leighton  and  Reynolds,  who  -taught  within 
the  Church  with  all  the  warmth  and  imction 
of  the  best  Nonconformists.  The  bad  and 
good  qualities  of  the  Latitudinarians  and 
Nonjurors  lie  on  the  surface.  The  compre- 
hensive views  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  caused 
them  to  many  to  appear  cold  and  vag^e ;  yet 
they  were  men  of  deep  piety,  and  possessed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility. Those  who  believe  the  N<m jurors 
mistaken  in  their  views,  cannot  refuse  love 
and  admiration  for  their  consistency  and  self- 
sacrifioe.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a 
barren  time,  as  in  Europe  generally,  so  in 
England,  Yet  Wake,  Seeker,  Wilson,  and 
Butler,  will  never  cease  to  be  honoured  names 
in  English  theol(^y. 

Wesley  and  WThitfield  were  hardly  theolo- 
gians, though  filled  with  missionary  zeal  and 
of  resistless  eloquence.  But  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  brought  in  a  new  school  of  the- 
®^<^»  learned,  pious,  and  earnest;  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  it  revived  the  theology 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  been 
the  prevalent  Anglican  sdiool  since;  but 
almost  contemporaneously  with  it  arose  the 
Broad  School  of  Theology^  as  expounded  by 
3Iaurice,  Kingsley,  and  others,  which  has 
also  had  a  profound  influence.  The  Church 
of  Christ  has  profited  from  the  teaching  of 
all ;  and  perhaps  the  most  modem  movement, 
and  the  best  hope  of  the  future,  is  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  ascertain  and  absorb  the  real 
truth  taught  by  able  men  of  the  most  diverse 
views.    It  is  becoming  felt  that  each  school 


has  had  its  mission  and  its  share  of  truth,  and 
there  never  probably  was  a  time  when  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  its  essentials  was  upheld  by 
a  nobler  array  of  writers  in  every  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  in  every  school  of  thought. 

Theophaaes  of  ^saatimiiy  Abbot 
and  Confessor  \h.  about  768,  d.  816],  educated 
at  the  6ourt  of  the  Emperor  Constantino 
Copronjrmus.  He  assisted  in  787  at  the  Council 
of  Nice.  He  built  two  monasteries  in  Mysia, 
one  of  which,  at  Ager,  he  governed  hiniBelf, 
training  his  monks  and  living  himself  in  the 
greatest  austerity.  In  814  the  Emperor  Leo 
&e  Armenian  renewed  the  })ersecution  against 
the  Church,  and  attacked  the  use  of  images, 
of  the  worship  of  which  Theophanes  was  a 
staunch  supporter.  Being  unable  to  conciliate 
him,  Leo  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  ban- 
ished him  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
where  he  died  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
He  wrote  a  Chronographia,  an  account  of 
the  events  between  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Leo  the  Armenian. 

Tlieopliany,  or  Thaop]iaiieia.~An- 
other  name  fw:  rae  Epiphany. 

Thao-pTiilanthropistg  [Greek,  Theos, 
"God;"  philos,  "friend;"  and  anthroposy 
"  man  " :  "  friends  of  God  and  man  "].— The 
title  assumed  by  a  religious  society  formed 
at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
refigious  ceremonies  [^which  had  altogether 
ceased  during  the  Reign  of  Terror]  with- 
out returning  to  those  doctrines  and  rites 
of  Christianity  which  were  incompatible  with 
tiiie  Deism  which  they  professed.  In  1796 
five  heads  of  families — Chemin,  Mareau, 
Janes,  Haiiy,  and  Mandar — associated  them- 
selves,, and  in  December  held  their  first  meet- 
ing at  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
religion.  Their  services  consisted  of  moral 
discourses,  singing,  and  prayer.  One  of  their 
number  was  Revelli5re-L6paux,  a  member  of 
the  Directory,  who  allowed  them  the  use  of 
the  ten  pari^  churches  of  Paris,  which  they 
fitted  up  aod  adorned  with  religious  and 
moral  inscriptions,  an  ancient  altar,  a  basket 
of  fiowers  as  an  offering  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
a  pulpit,  and  allegorical  paintings  and  banners. 
Their  services  were  at  first  performed  every 
tenth  day,  but  afterwards  ever^  Sunday  at 
noon ;  they  had  no  peculiar  spiritual  order, 
but  the  oflBcers  of  the  society  were  an  overseer, 
a  president  of  the  temple,  a  reader  and  an 
orator,  who  wore  a  long  white  robe  over  a 
blue  dress,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  of  various 
colours,  but  who  had  no  privileges  nor  pay- 
ment. Their  dogmas  consisted  solely  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  in  fact,  pure  Deism  and 
practical  morality.  They  implored  the  pardon 
of  sins  from  God,  but  Jesus  Christ  was  looked 
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oa  as  merely  a  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom. 
Their  chief  writer  was  Chemin,  who  dwelt 
principally  on  moral  duties.  The  festivals  of 
nature,  of  love  of  country,  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
etc.,  were  scrupulously  observed.  Instead  of 
baptism,  a  sort  of  consecration  or  initiation  by 
exhortations  to  the  parents  and  godparents 
was  solemnised ;  for  confirmation  yfas  sub- 
stituted a  reception  into  the  society  with  vows, 
and  in  place  of  marriage  a  symbolical  union 
with  rings  and  bands  wound  round  the  hands 
of  the  couple ;  these  were  the  only  ceremonies. 
Schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  theo-philanthropism.  But  the  re- 
vival of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  particularly 
the  Concordat  of  Pius  VII.,  caused  the  decline 
of  the  society,  and  in  1802  Napoleon  I.  for- 
bade them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
churches,  and  after  this  time  they  no  longer 
appear  as  a  body. 

TheophiluSy  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  suc- 
ceeded Timotheus  about  385,  and  was  so  much 
valued  for  his  learning  that  the  Council  of 
Capua  in  389  chose  him  to  decide  the  differ- 
ence between  Evagrius  and  Flavian,  who  had 
both  been  ordained  bishops  of  Antioch.  He 
reconciled  St.  Jerome  and  Ruffinus,  and  in 
399,  hearing  that  the  monks  of  Nitria  were 
infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  he  con- 
vened a  synod,  in  which  they  were  condemned 
as  heretics,  and  expelled  i>oth  from  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt.  He  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  St.  Chrj'sostom,  who  wanted  to  heal  the 
breach  between  him  and  the  monks,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  depose  him  in  403.  He  died 
in  412,  having  been  bishop  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  Origen, 
and  also  against  the  Anthropomorphites,  and 
about  the  right  day  for  celebrating  Easter. 

TheophilnSy  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was 
consecrated  in  168  or  170,  and  ruled  the 
diocese  for  about  thirteen  years.  He  was  a 
convert  from  Paganism,  and  a  vigorous  oppon- 
ent of  heresy  ;  he  wrote  against  Marcion  and 
Hermogenes,  and  in  refuting  their  errors 
quotes  several  passages  from,  ^e  Revelation. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  that  book  and  on 
the  four  Gospels,  which  have  been  lost ;  but 
there  are  extant  of  his,  three  books  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  a  learned  heathen 
named  Autolycus,  in  reply  to  his  vindication 
of  his  own  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  to  apply  the  term  Trinity  to 
express  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Theophylacty  Archbishop  of  Achrida  in 
Bulgaria,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
bom  at  Constantinople.  He  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  upon  Habakkuk,  Jonah,  Nahum, 
and  Hosea,  in  which  he  makes  g^^^eat  use  of 
St.  Chrysostom^s  works.  The  exact  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  only  that  it  was 


after  1071,  and  that  he  lived  at  the  same  tune 
with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

Theofloph|r»    Theoaophists.  —  In  a 

wide    sense    Theosophy    is    the    name  for 
Bpeculations    as    to    God,    the    mystery   of 
being,  and  of  creation  generally.     In  a  moie 
restricted  sense,  it  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
speculations  of  those  mystics  who  allege  that 
by  an  internal  and  supernatural  illnminaticBi. 
rather  than  by  revelation,  they  are  admitted 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  mysteries  ;  firstly  on 
the  side  of  nature,  secondly  on  the  aide  ol  re- 
li^on.    Theosophists  themselves  define  it  as 
«  Divine  wisdom.**  Some  of  the  earUer  Theo- 
sophists  were  chrnnista  and  physicists — as  ve 
should  call  them  now — and  obtained  the  title 
ol  fire-philosophers,  since,  according  to  thar 
own  account,  tney  were  enabled  by  a  miraca- 
lous  intuiticm  of  the  propertiee  of  the  so^adled 
element  of  fire  to  provide  a  solution,  not  only 
for  every  difficult^  of  physics,  but  also  &r 
every  doubtful  problem  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Traces  of  such  claims  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  history  of  philosophy,  but  the  move- 
ment to  which  the  name  Theoeophy  is  af^ilied 
was  started  by  Paracelsus  [a.d.  1493-1641],  a 
Swiss  physician,  and  the  discoverer,  to  a  large 
extent,  <xf  the  medicinal  properties  of  ofmun 
and  mercury.     He  converted  Robert  Fludd, 
an  English  j^ysidan    [1574-1637],    to   his 
views,  who  became  an  ard^it  advocate  ol  the 
cause  of  the  Rosicbccians  [q-'^O*  the  naaie 
adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  Theosi^ihiets 
of  die  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceatary. 
Contemporary  with  Fludd  was  Jacob  Bohm, 
or  Bbhmen,  a  shoemaker  in  Gdrlits,  a  mysticAl 
philosopher  and  the  greatest  of  the  Theoso 
phists.     Led  away  by  the  eloquence  ai  Fludd, 
he  came  to  consider  his  speculations  on  the 
Deity  and  the  origin  of  things  as  given  to  him  by 
internal  illumination.    According  to  Behmtin, 
the  Deity  is  to  be  contemplat<Mi  first  in  His 
own  existence  as  **  the  Etenial  One,  the  Slent 
Nothing,  the  Temperamentum."     The  Divine 
Unity  is  itself  a  Trinity.     Nature  or  creature 
proceeds    therefrom,    and    is    called    **  con- 
trariety."    But  the  proceeding  of  creature 
from  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  ingoing  of 
God  into  creature :  **  the  silent  nothing  **  be- 
comes something  by  entering  into  duahty. 
The  power  of  seeing  this  duality  in  things  is 
spiritual-mindedness.     Behmen*s  Theosc^Vt 
however,  was    at    the   bottom    thoroaghlv 
Christian,  and  William  Law  [1686-1761],  the 
author  of  A  Siriout  Cail  to  a  DevotU  I^  in 
his  dedining  years  adopted  his  opinions,  and 
became  himsdif  the  translator  of  his  work. 
This  phase  of  Theoeophy  may  therefore  be 
considered  a  development  of  Christian  myiti* 
cism. 

The  Theotophical  Society  was  founded  in 
1875,  at  New  York,  by  Mr.,  (h*  as  he  is  caUed  is 
India,  Colonel,  Olcoti,  with  the  object  o<  «*; 
taining  "  knowledge  of  aU  the  laws  of  natuTB.'' 
Colonel  Oloott  says  that  by  the  study  of  Aai»: 
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Occultism  as  a  science,  we  are  enabled  to  find 
(*  dwelling  in  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  sub- 
human orders  of  beings,  some  inimioal,  some 
favourable  to  man/*  By  their  means,  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  accounted  for 
m  a  manner  so  superior  to  the  supposed 
agency  of  departed  friends  or  relatives,  that 
although  Theosophists  and  Spiritualists  both 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena, and  the  existence  of  the  psychic 
force,  they  ore  here  obliged  to  part  company. 
But  for  this,  modem  Thooeophy  would  ap- 
parently be  only  a  form  of  Spiritualism, 
though  its  programme  is  a  more  ambitious 
one,  since  it  **oover8  the  whole  range  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  everything  that  con- 
cerns mankind  and  its  environments.**  Like 
it,  Theosophy  appears  now  as  decidedly  anti- 
Christian  ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  oi  sheer 
charlatanism  connected  with  it,  very  un- 
pleasant exposures  connected  with  a  certain 
Madame  Blavatsky  having  shown  something 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  system  is  bol- 
stered up  and  imposed  upon  ignorant  dupes. 

TherapentsB,  or  Womhippars,  of 

whom  Philo  the  Jew  makes  mention  in  his 
treatise  concoming  Cofitemplative  Zi/5f,  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Essence, 
but  this  is  not  certain ;  they  were  undoubtedly 
Jews.  Their  sect  arose  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century.  They  gave  themselves  up  en- 
tirely to  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  lived 
m  solitary  places,  performing  none  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.  They  quitted  their 
estates,  relations,  and  country,  and  spent  their 
time  in  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  the  writing^  of  their  learned  predecessors ; 
they  sang  hymns  in  their  religious  worship ; 
they  met  every  Saturday,  which  they  kept  as 
a  great  holiday ;  they  lived  a  life  of  frugality 
and  discipline ;  at  the  end  of  their  meal  they 
had  leavened  bread  and  hyssop  sprinkled  with 
salt  in  honour  of  the  shewbread  of  the 
Temple ;  tho  men  and  women  were  ranged  in 
two  divisions,  and  moved  somewhat  in  the 
measure  of  a  dance;  in  the  morning  they 
waited  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  begged  that  God  Alinighty  would  send 
them  a  happy  day,  and  after  these  devotions 
they  went  to  their  respective  seminaries  or  cells, 
and  spent  their  time  in  their  customary  specu- 
lations. This  is  Philo*s  account  of  them,  and 
he  evidently  considered  them  to  be  Jews. 
Euscbius  supposes  them  to  bo  Christians,  but 
their  practices  do  not  accord  with  this  view. 
Others  have  thought  them  to  be  Egj'ptian 
monks.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  religion  of  the  sect. 

Theresa*  St.,  a  religious  enthusiast,  bom 
at  Avila  inSpain,  in  1515.  At  an  early  age 
the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  inspii^ 
her  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom;  and  she 
fled  from  her  home  to  seek  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Moors.  Being  brought  back,  she 
erected  a  hermitage  in  her  father*8  garden  for 


retirement  and  devotion,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessed  Carmelite  nun  at  twenty -one  years  of 
a^.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  of 
discipline  amongst  her  Order,  she  undertook 
to  restore  its  original  severity,  and  estab- 
lished an  Order  which  she  ctdled  the  Reformed 
Carmelites,  who  had  their  first  convent  at 
Avila  in  1562.  In  1568  she  founded  a 
monastery  at  Dorvello,  where  originated  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  or  Discaloeati.  At 
her  death  she  left  thirty  monasteries — sixteen 
for  women  and  fourteen  for  men,  all  founded 
by  herself.  She  composed  ten  books  either 
concerning  her  Order  or  on  godly  subjects. 
1.  Her  Ltfe,  written  by  herself.  2.  The  JFay 
to  Ferfection,  3.  The  Foundations.  4.  The 
Manner  of  Visitinf  NunneiHet.  These  four,  by 
order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  the  EscuriaL  5.  The  Mansion^ 
or  Castle  of  the  Soul,  6.  Divine  Zove.  7. 
Exclamation.  8.  Spiritual  Advices.  9.  Fre- 
parationsfor  Ckmfession.  10.  Additions  to  her 
life.  She  died  at  Alba,  October,  1582,  and 
was  cancmised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David*s  [A.  1797,  d.  1875].  He  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1825,  but  changed 
his  profession  and  took  orders  in  1828,  and 
became  rector  of  Kirby  Underdale,  York- 
shire. He  was  for  several  years  examiner 
for  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  also 
classical  examiner  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. In  1840  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
St.  David*s,  and  resigned  his  See  in  1874. 
His  principal  work  was  his  History  of  Oreece^ 

Sublished  1835-40,  and  he  was  with  Arch- 
eacon  Hare  joint  translator  of  Niebuhr*8 
Rovturn  History.  Whilst  Oxford,  under  the 
guidance  of  Newman  and  his  friends,  was 
silently  bringing  forth  that  vigorous  revival 
of  ecclesiastical  life  and  thought  which 
soon  became  so  potent,  there  existed  more 
particularly  at  Cambridge  a  school  of  what 
might  be  called  *Hhe  new  learning,**  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliant  light  which  Gorman 
scholars  were  throwing  over  ancient  history  and 
literature,  and  not  less  by  the  broader  human 
foundations  on  which  they  were  seeking,  with 
whatever  errors,  to  base  the  lifo  and  truth  of 
Christianity.  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Arch- 
deacon Hare  were  two  of  the  principal  actors 
in  this  movement,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  brought 
to  the  notice  of  English  theologians  one  of  the 
more  important  German  criticisms  on  tho 
Gospel  history,  which  he  published  in  1825 — 
namely,  Schleiermacher's  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke^  to  which  Thirlwall  prefixed  a 
very  learned  and  valuable  introduction  review- 
ing the  state  of  Critical  Controversy  up  to  that 
date.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  probably  more  of  a 
controversialist  and  general  di  vine  than  admini- 
strator of  his  See.    His  charges,  dealing  with 
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some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day — e.g,  the  Colenso  ca«e,  the  Roman  con- 
troversy, etc. — were,  unlike  the  productions  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  not  mere  ephemeral 
productions,  but  contributions  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  which  will  hold  a  place 
of  permanent  value.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.  On  the  question  of  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  he  stood  alone 
among  his  episcopal  brethren  in  voting  for  it. 
His  Charges^  Letters,  and  Sermons  [3  vols.] 
were  published  after  his  death  under  the 
editordiip  of  Dean  Stanley. 

Thirtfy-nine  Artddes.  [Abticlbs  op 
Religion!] 

Tliirty  Years' War.— A  great  religious 
war  that  raged  from  1618-48,  and  was  ended 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  cause  was 
nominally  religion,  but  in  reality  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  began  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  intolerance  of  the  Emperor 
(Ferdinand  II.)  produced  a  revolt,  and  the 
old  animosities  of  the  Hussite  wars  were  all 
revived.  Their  cause  was  taken  up  by  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  soon  all  Central 
Europe  was  aflame.  The  war  divided  itself 
into  three  distinct  periods.  In  the  first 
Austria,  under  the  &mous  General  Wallen- 
stein,  was  completely  victorious,  and  threatened 
to  subdue  all  Germany.  In  the  second,  owing 
to  the  military  genius  of  Gastavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  who  became  their  leader,  the 
I'rotestants  carried  all  before  them;  and  in 
the  third,  victory  was  more  uncertain  and 
more  equally  divided.  France  took  an  active 
part  on  the  Protestant  side  under  Turenne 
and  Conde.  The  great  French  Minister, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  oppressed  the 
Protestants  in  France,  helped  those  of  Ger- 
many, in  parsuance  of  his  policy  of  French 
rivahy  of  German  greatness.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  [1648] 
were: — 

1.  Austria  lost  Alsace,  which  became  a 
possession  of  France,  and  also  Lusace,  by 
which  she  had  bought  the  help  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

2.  Sweden  acquired  Bremen,  Verden,  part 
of  Pomerania,  Stettin,  Riigen,  and  Wismar, 
which  made  her  a  member  of  the  Grerman 
Federation. 

3.  Brandenburg  obtained  Magdeburg,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Minden,  and  Camin. 

This  was,  therefore,  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
Germany  which  she  had  to  wait  until  the 
present  generation  to  recover.  Not  only  were 
Alsace  and  other  territories  lost,  but  the  right 
of  France  to  the  Lotharingian  bishoprics  was 
conceded;  and  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  had  practically  ceased  for 
some  time  to  belong  to  the  Empire,  were 
formally  cut  oflF.  But  the  mischief  to  Ger- 
many was  far  greater  than  loss  of  territory. 
While  France  became  united  and  compact  as 


she  pushed  her  boundaries  to  the  Rhiiie, 
Grermany  was  exhausted  and  prostrate  throng 
the  long  struggle  for  which  she  had  fonned 
the  field.  The  authority  of  the  Empire  and 
the  freedom  of  the  people  seemed  to  have 
perished  together,  and  the  once  powerful  unity 
was  dissolved  into  a  mere  lax  confederation  of 
petty  despotisms  and  oligarchies.  Hie  State 
of  Brandenburg,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
received  additions,  began  to  lay  the  fbonda- 
tions  of  that  monarchv  which,  under  the  name 
of  Prussia,  became,  after  a  while,  the  leading 
State  in  the  Confederation,  and  is  now  the  all- 
absorbing  power  ef  the  Grerman  Empire. 

ThollU^  Fbibdrich  AtrorsTB,  one  of 
the  greatest  German  divines  of  this  centmy, 
was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1799  ;  died  at 
Halle,  1877.  He  was  of  humble  biith^and 
as  a  young  man  was  apprenticed  by  hia 
father  to  a  jeweller  in  ^leaia.  He  waa, 
however,  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  sfcady 
and  so  anxious  to  be  able  to  attend  good 
classes,  that  some  of  his  friends  raised  a  sub- 
scription large  enough,  to  send  him  to  a 
gymnasium  in  Berlin.  He  studied  with  great 
zeal  day  and  night,  and  by  so  doing  per- 
manently ruined  his  eyesight.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  in  his  faxewtll 
speech  before  leaving  college  announced 
his  conviction  that  Mohammedanism  was 
a  religion  of  equal  dignity  and  l^anty 
with  Christianity.  But  just  at  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  good  and 
learned  men,  amongst  them  Neander ;  and  by 
their  influence  he  was  induced  to  study  tl:^ 
Bible  carefully,  and  was  soon  fully  won  ov^ 
to  the  cause  of  Christianitv.  He  has  written 
several  books  describing  tlie  various  conflicts 
that  waged  in  his  mind  during  this  critical 
period  of  his  life — Sin  and  Re£mptumy  or  t** 
Trtie  Consecration  of  the  Sceptie^and  otheo. 
He  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin,  superintending  an 
orphan  asylum  which  he  had  founded,  and 
taking  a  special  interest  in  young  men 
studying  for  orders.  This  may  be  called 
his  special  work  in  life,  for  he  had  a 
peculiarly  happy  way  of  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  young  men,  and 
knew  exactly  how  best  to  encourage  them. 
But  he  also  gave  much  time  to  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1826,  on  Uie  death 
of  Dr.  Knapp,  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Dogmatics  and  Exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  after  a  year 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  went  to  Rome  for 
three  years,  and  came  back  so  far  restored 
that  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  professor- 
ship duties,  and  remained  in  the  same  poet 
till  his  death.  His  chief  commentaries  are 
those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  tad 
Hebrews,  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  the  Goapel 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Psalms.  Another  ho(k 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  moden 
languages,  is  The  Credibilitff  of  the  Goeptl  Si*- 
tor^f  a  very  able  answer  to  Strauas^s  zAn  /j« 
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TTlLOXiiaSf  St.,  Christians  of. — Origen 
tell^  us  that  Parthia  was  the  province 
a-ssigned  for  the  labours  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Thomas,  after  which  Soj^uronius  says 
be  preached  to  the  Modes,  rersians,  and 
Bactrians,  and  legend  says  that  he  met 
with  the  Magi  who  brought  ^fifts  to  the  In- 
&nt  Saviour,  and  that  they  joined  him  in 
spreading  the  GospeL  It  is  said  that  he 
Tiflited  India,  and  travelled  to  Sumatra ;  and 
ChrysostomintimateshiHpreachinginEthiopia. 
The  Portuguese  say  that  he  came  first  to 
Socotra,  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thenoe  to 
Cranganor,  where,  having  converted  many, 
he  travellpd  further  into  the  East ;  and  having 
successfully  preached  the  Gospel,  returned 
to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  he  built  a 
church  at  Malabar,  and  converted  the  prince  of 
the  country,  but  the  Brahmins,  being  hostile  to 
Christianity,  had  him  put  to  death  by  running 
him  through  with  a  lance  while  at  his  prayers. 
At  Cranganor,  now  called  St.  Thomas,  there 
is  a  body  who  call  themselves  Christians 
OP  St.  Thomas.  They  are  in  some  measure 
Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  live  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
who  resides  at  Babylon.  In  1546  John  de 
Albuquerque,  a  Franciscan,  and  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  erected  a  coU^e  at  Cranganor 
for  tho  conversion  of  these  Christians  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;  the  Jesuits  established 
another,  and  in  1599  the  Archbishop  Meneses 
brought  them  into  some  sort  of  connection 
with  Rome ;  but  in  1653  most  of  the  converts 
returned  to  their  orig^inal  faith. 

Their  liturgy  is  in  the  Syriao  language. 
Their  doctrines  may  be  gathered  ^m  a  letter 
published  in  the  GtmrtUan  in  1884,  showing 
the  difficulty  of  a  proposed  union  of  these 
Christians  with  other  Protestant  bodies  of 
Southern  India  : — "  One  who  is  imbued  with 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity would  find  that  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
with  these  Syrians  consists,  not  in  their 
ordination  of  deacons  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
nor  in  their  offering  prayers  for  the  departed, 
nor  in  ignorance  of  theology  on  the  part  of  the 
Cantanars ;  but  in  the  rejection,  on  the  part 
of  this  Church  and  its  rulers,  of  the  Fourth 
General  CouncQ.  This  is  a  real  difficulty, 
for  although  the  Jacobites  imdoubtedly  and 
strongly  hold  that  our  Lord  is  Perfect  Ood  and 
Perfect  Man^  yet  they  refuse  to  admit  that 
these  two  natures  are  united  in  the  One 
Person  of  our  Lord;  they  hold  that  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  Two  Natures  were  so  united 
as  to  become  One  Nature  thereafter.*' 

Thomas  ▲qninas.  [Aquinas,  Thomas.] 

Thomas  k  Kempis.  [Kempis,  Thomas 
A.]  ^ 

Tliomassin,  Lbwis,  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  in  1619;  died  in  Paris  in  1695. 
He  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratorjr,  and  lectured 
on  humanity  and  philosophy  m  their  congre> 
gation  at  Lyons;  was  afterwards  divinity 
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professor  at  Saumur.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  studies,  and  wrote  many  books.  In  his 
youth  he  joined  the  Jansenists  for  a  time, 
but  afterwards  made  a  public  retractation, 
and  wrote  against  them.  His  chief  works 
are :  Dissertations  upon  the  Councils  in  Latin; 
Ancienne  et  Nouvelle  Discipline  de  Ciglise  touch' 
ant  les  Benefices  et  les  Beneflciaires ;  various 
dogmatical  tracts ;  a  Method  for  Studying  Phil- 
osophy^ Profane  History y  and  Poetry ;  a  Uni^ 
versal  Hebrew  Glossary ^  etc. 

Thomists.— The  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  ([q.v.].  They  were  called  Thotnists 
in  opposition  to  the  Scotists,  or  followers  of 
Duns  Scotus.  The  two  sects  were  at  variance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  co-operation 
with  the  human  will,  the  measure  of  Divine 
grace  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  unity 
of  form  in  man,  or  personal  identity,  and 
other  abstruse  and  minute  questions.  The 
Thomists  leaned  in  philosophy  to  Nominalism 
[q.v.],  although  they  held  the  abstract  form 
to  be  the  essence  of  things ;  they  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  grace,  and  dis- 
puted the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Yirg^ 
MaiT.  They  belonged  mostly  to  the  Domini- 
can Order,  while  the  Scotists  were  Franciscans. 

Thoresby,  John  of.  Archbishop  of  York. 
— He  was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1341 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1347  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence  he  was 
promoted  in  1349  to  Worcester,  and  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  In  1352  ho 
was  translated  to  York  He  found  his  diocese 
in  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  The 
clergy  as  well  as  &e  people  were  grossly 
ignorant,  and  Thoresby  drew  up  for  them  a 
catechism  in  Latin  containing  an  exposition 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  essen- 
tials, which  he  had  translated  into  English 
that  they  might  be  frequently  read  to  the 
people.  In  his  time  the  jealousies  between 
Canterbury  and  York  were  settled.  He 
died  at  Thorpe  in  1373.  He  rebuilt  the  choir 
of  his  cathedral,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
Chapel. 

Thorn,  Thb  Confbrbncb  op,  was  one  of 
many  assemblies,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  held  in  1645  by  the  express 
order  of  Ladislaus  lY.,  King  of  Poland,  and 
the  conference  was  between  several  eminent 
doctors  of  the  Eoman,  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed Churches ;  it  was  designed  to  heal  the 
divisions  which  existed  among  them,  and 
to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  bringing  about  reunion.  It 
was  called  The  Charitable  Conference  ;  it  lasted 
for  three  months,  but  terminated  without  any 
results. 

Thorny  "William. — A  Benedictine  of  St. 
Augustine's  at  Canterbury.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
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wrote  a  hwtory  of  his  monastery,  for  which 
he  is  much  commended  by  Leland,  on  ac- 
count of  its  exactness  and  the  great  industry 
it  displayed. 

Thomdike,  Hbrbbrt  [d.  1672].— One  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  advociS^  of  the 
Landian  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  held  several  preferments,  among  them  the 
Mastership  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
from  all  of  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  Great 
Revolution,  but  received  a  stall  at  Westminster 
at  Uie  Restoration.  He  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Conference,  and  gave  much  assistance 
to  Walton  in  his  Polyglot,  being  a  very 
accurate  Oriental  scholar.  Thomdike*s  worla 
have  been  republished  in  the  Anglo-Catholie 
library,  in  6  vols. ;  the  most  eminent  of  them 
is  the  Epilopm  to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  of 
England  [1659],  an  earnest  assertion  of  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments. 

Three  Cliaptam. — A  controversy  con- 
cerning certain  writings,  known  as  the  Three 
Chapters,  caused  miu2h  bitterness  in  the 
Church  in  the  sixth  century.  The  pieces 
distinguished    by    this    appellation    were: 

El]  The  writings  of  llieodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
2]  The  book  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  wrote 
against  the  twelve  anathemas  which  Cyril 
had  published  against  the  Nestorians.  ^3]  The 
letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  written  to 
one  Maris,  a  Persian,  concerning  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius.  These  writings  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such, 
indeed,  was  their  tendency.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
lived  before  the  time  of  Nestorius,  and  died 
not  only  in  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his 
sanctity ;  nor  were  the  writings  of  the  other 
two  either  condemned  or  censured  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon;  rather,  the  faith  of 
Theodoret  and  Ibas  was  there  declared 
entirely  orthodox.  The  Emperor  Justinian 
was  bent  upon  extirpating  that  violent  branch 
of  the  Monophysites  known  as  the  Acephali, 
and  consulted  on  this  matter  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  who  was  a  Monophysite, 
and  at  the  same  time  extremely  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  Origen.  Theodore  hoped  to 
gain  repose  for  the  Origenists  by  casting  a 
reproach  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
therefore  suggested  to  the  Emperor  that 
those  acts  of  the  Council  which  had  declared 
the  writers  of  the  Three  Chapters  to  be 
orthodox  should  be  effaced,  and  the  writings 
condemned  and  prohibited.  Justinian  ac- 
cordingly published  an  edict  to  that  effect  in 
554,  without  any  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
edict  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  African 
and  Western  bishops,  and  particularly  by 
Vigilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who  considered 
it  as  highly  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
authority  of   the  council,   but  also  to  the 


memory  of  those  good  men  whose  wiitingi 
and  character  it  covered  with  reproach.  Upon 
this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigilius  to  come  to 
Constantinople,  tJiinTring  that  once  in  hk 
power  he  could  persuade  him  to  acquiesce  in 
the  edict,  and  reject  the  Hiree  Chapters,  isd 
he  was  right ;  Vigilius  yielded,  and  the  eoondl 
of  seventy  bishops  condemned  the  writing 
But  the  opposition  of  the  Bish<^  of  Afnea 
and  Blyricum  obliged  Vigilius  to  retou;t  his 
sentence,  for  they  separated  from  com- 
munion with  him,  and  treated  him  as  an 
apostate  till  he  reasserted  his  former  judg- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  retractation  re- 
doubled the  zeal  and  violence  of  Justinian, 
who,  by  a  second  edict  in  651,  oondemoed 
anew  the  Three  Chapters.  It  was  finally 
thought  best  to  assemble  a  General  Council  to 
deci&  the  matter,  and  accordingly  this  vu 
summoned  by  Justinian  in  553,  and  is  known 
as  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical,  or  Gentsral,  CounciL 
At  this  it  was  decided  by  the  Eastern  ptektoB 
(very  few  Western  bishopa  being  present^ 
that  the  Three  Chapters  were  herotical  and 
pernicious. 

Three  Som'  Service.— A  service 
adopted  of  late  years  in  many  churches  on 
Good  Friday,  and  though  in  nowise  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  rendered 
legal  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amend- 
ment Act  (1872)),  which  permita  additioud 
services,  consisting  of  any  prayers  frcnn  tiie 
Liturgy  or  Bible,  with  address  or  sermon 
and  hymns.  The  Three  Hours'  S^vice  be- 
ginB  at  noon,  and  ends  at  three,  the  hour  of 
our  Lord's  death ;  and  from  a  little  book  pob- 
lished  at  Rome  in  1866,  and  entitled  Origine 
6  JYogreeH  deila  Divoeume  delle  tre  Ore  ii 
jigonia  di  Kostro  Signore  Geeu  Criato,  the  fcd- 
lowing  particulars  are  gathered.  Hie  idea 
originated  with  a  Jesuit,  Father  Alfonso 
Messia,  of  Lima,  who  died  in  1732.  He  fiist 
introduced  this  devotion  on  Grood  Friday  at 
his  own  church,  and  it  spread  first  in  Fern 
and  Chili,  and  afterwards  through  Central 
America.  From  Mexico  it  passed  to  ^pain, 
and  reached  Rome  in  1738.  At  the  first 
church  in  which  it  was  used  there,  it 
attracted  crowds,  and  was  soon  generslly 
adopted.  In  about  the  year  186d  it  was  first 
used  in  English  churches.  It  consists,  in  all 
cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or  litanies,  and  ad- 
dresses, generally  on  **  the  seven  words  from 
the  cross,'*  though  this  last  feature  is  some- 
times varied  by  meditations  on  other  details 
of  the  Passion.  The  service  is  a  very  popular 
one,  judgirg  by  the  crowds  which  genenllv 
frequent  it.  Thus  St.  Paul's  Oathedral  is 
always  filled  from  end  to  end  at  this  serrics. 
It  should  be  noted  as  a  po^bility,  that  a 
mistake  may  be  occasioned  as  to  the  length  ci 
our  Lord's  sufferings.  St.  Mark's  langna^re 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  "Crucifixioa  lasted 
for  six  hours.  The  darkness  lasted  for  three 
of  them,  during  which  apparently  the  lAnBS 
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sufferer  was  silent.    And  an  error  on  such  a 
subject  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Three  Kinn,  Thb.— The  Magi  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  as  offering  gifts  to 
Christ ;  this  is  celebrated  in  the  Feast  of  Epi- 
phany. [Epiphakt.]  They  are  called  king^i 
by  the  Qitholio  Church,  and  Cologne  boasts 
of  possessing  their  bones  in  her  cathedral, 
where  their  monument  is  shown  in  a  chapel 
built  by  the  Elector  Maximilian,  whence  they 
are  styled  <'The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne." 
Legend  relates  that  their  names  were  Caspar, 
Mdchior,  and  Balthazar ;  that  they  were  bap- 
tised on  their  return  to  their  own  oountiy, 
tiiat  300  years  afterwards  their  bodies  were 
removed  to  Qonstantinople  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  thence  by  Eustathius  to  Milan,  and 
lastly  by  Renatus  to  Cologne. 

Throne. — The  name  applied  to  the  special 
seat  for  an  archbishop,  or  bishop,  in  his  cathe- 
draL  It  is  usually  placed  in  tlie  choir  and 
decorated  with  a  canopy. 

Thundering  Legion.  [Lboion, 
Thukdbrino.] 

Thnribnlnm,  or  ThnriMe. — The  cen- 
ser in  which  incense  is  burned ;  it  is  usually 
a  silyer  or  gold  vessel  with  perforations  in  ite 
cover,  through  which  the  fumes  rise;  long 
chains  are  attached  to  it  by  which  it  is 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
aooljrte. 

Tiara. — A  name  given  to  the  crown 
worn  by  the  Pope ;  a  kmd  of  round  high  cap, 
encircled  with  tiiree  golden  crowns,  set  with 
jewels  in  three  rows  one  over  the  other, 
ending  in  a  point  that  supports  a  globe  with 
a  cross  over  it.  At  first  the  papal  crown  was 
similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  bishop,  but 
Nicholas  I.,  chosen  Pope  in  858,  added  a 
golden  circle  as  a  sign  of  his  civil  authority. 
Boniface  YII.  added  a  second  about  1294,  and 
Urban  Y.  a  third  about  1365. 

Tiberius  Cnsar. — Emperor  of  Rome 
next  to  Augustus,  from  a.d.  15  to  37.  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  John  the  Bapt- 
ist commenced  his  ministry,  and  three  years 
later  our  Blessed  Lord  was  crucified,  under 
the  Roman  Governor  Pontius  Pilate. 

TibnrtillS,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr,  was 
the  son  of  Chromatins,  who,  according  to 
several  writers  of  that  time,  was  Governor 
of  Rome  under  Carinus,  and  his  successor, 
Diocletian.  Chromatius  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Sebastian,  and  Tranquillin, 
the  father  of  two  brothers  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  death.  [See  BIaucus  and  Marcel- 
LIAKVS.]  Tiburtius  was  baptised  immediately, 
but  Chromatius  waited  for  a  season ;  then  he 
resigned  his  offices  in  the  State,  and  opened 
bis  house,  which  was  at  some  distance  from 
Home,  for  the  reception  of  those  Christians 
who  were  in  need  of  help.  Tiburtius  was, 
from  the  first,  eager  to  suffer  martyrdom  for 


the  sake  of  his  religion,  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  leave  the  city.  He  was  impeached 
to  Fabian,  who  had  succeeded  Chromatins, 
and  was  told  that  he  must  either  offer  incense 
to  idols,  or  walk  barefoot  over  hot  coals.  Tra- 
dition says  that  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  Fabian 
was  so  angry  at  seeing  his  victim  escape  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  executed  immediately. 
He  was  beheaded  in  286,  and  the  11th  ol 
August  is  kept  in  his  memory. 

Tide.— The  Saxon  word  for  hour,  time, 
and  sometimes  for  a  festival,  as  Easter-tide, 
Whitsun-tide,  etc 

Tieroe. — One  of  the  hours  ol  prayer. 
[Canonical  Houbs.} 

Tillemont,  Louis  Serastien  lb  Nain  db 
[bom  in  Paris,  1637  ;  died  there  16981,  was  a 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  Port  Royal,  and  ordained  priest 
in  1676,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friena  and 
spiritual  adviser,  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy.  His 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Church 
history,  and  holding  that  profane  history 
should  be  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Church, 
he  first  published,  in  1690,  a  History  of  the 
£Mperor8,  etc.,  and  then  followed  it  in  1694  by 
Jiotet  to  serve  for  em  EoeleeiaetieeU  History  of 
the  first  Six  Centuries,  The  Mhnoires  are  in 
sixteen  volumes,  the  history  in  six.  The 
history  consists  of  the  lives  of  saints,  of 
famous  men,  of  emperors,  of  the  history  of 
heresies,  ran^^ed  under  distinct  titles,  and 
interwoven  with  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
and  from  more  modem  authors ;  he  has  sub- 
joined critical  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  which  are  remarkably  exact  and 
judicious.  His  works  have  been  serviceable 
to  many  persons  since  who  have  published 
new  editions  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  mlary,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustu^e,  etc. 

Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was  bom 
in  Halifax  in  1630.  He  was  educated  first 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
and  afterwards  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  pensioner.  His  parents  were 
Puritans,  firmly  attached  to  the  Independ- 
ent party,  and  as  this  party  was  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant  a^  Cambridge  at  the  time 
Tillotson  was  there,  it  might  appear  likely 
that  he  would  firmly  adopt  their  opinions. 
He  was  attracted,  however,  by  the  writings 
of  Chillingworth,  and  became  one  of  the 
followers  of  his  school,  which  taught  a 
middle  way  between  Catholicism  on  one 
side,  and  Calvinism  on  the  other.  The 
Low  Churchmen  of  that  day  were  some- 
times called  Latitudinarians,  and  Tillotson^s 
sermons  show  that  he  adopted  the  teaching  of 
that  school.  Before  his  ordination  he  was 
tutor  in  a  family  related  in  some  way  to 
Cromwell,  and  he  afterwards  married  a  niece 
of  the  Protector.    The  date  and  place  of  hi* 
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ordiiiation  are  quite  unknown,  and  there 
seems  a  great  probability  that  it  was  solem- 
nised in  a  private  manner  for  some  reason 
or  other.  On  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
some  of  his  enemies  questioned  whether  he 
had  ever  been  ordained,  and  some  went  so  &r 
as  to  say  that  he  had  never  been  baptised. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  was 
mere  ill-natured  slander.  His  promotion 
was  rapid.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
when  he  had  the  living  of  Ketton  in  Suffolk, 
later,  he  was  appointed  Tuesday  Lecturer  in 
the  same  church,  and  was  thus  able  to  keep 
up  his  old  connection.  After  the  Restoration 
in  1660  he  was  successively  a  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and,  after  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  dean  of  that  cathedraL  On 
Sancroft's  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiEuioe  to  the  new  Grovemment,  Tillotson 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
state  of  morals  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  indifference  and  even  contempt  with 
which  religion  was  treated,  caused  the  clergy 
to  have  many  enemies,  especially  when,  as 
Tillotson  did,  they  openly  reproved  those  in 
authority  for  their  looseness  of  life.  But  he 
had  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
King.  He  died  in  1694,  having  been  Arch* 
bishop  only  three  years.  He  left  his  widow 
nothing  but  the  copyright  of  his  books ;  these, 
however,  are  said  to  have  realised  £2,600. 
In  addition  to  this  the  King  granted  her  a 
pension  of  £400  for  life.  TiUotson*s  sermons 
are  still  read  and  valued,  both  for  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  and  for  the  telling  literary  style. 
We  may  regard  him  and  Burnet  as  the  two 
chief  divines  of  the  Latitudinarian  schooL 

TimotheaiiS. — A  sect  of  Alexandrian 
MonophjTsites,  founded  by  Timotheus  ^lu- 
rus,  who  strongly  opposed  the  rules  laid  down 
b^  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He  established 
his  sect  in  Alexandria,  one  of  the  necessaries 
for  admission  being  that  his  followers  should 
promise  not  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Patri- 
arch, the  rightful  authority.  He  used  to 
climb  up  stealthily  to  the  cells  of  the  monks 
at  night  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  rebel 
a^^ainst  their  bishop,  and  in  consequence  was 
mcknamed  **The  Cat.**  He  persuaded  two 
exiled  bishops  to  consecrate  him,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Marcian, 
caused  the  Patriarch  Proterius  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  usurped  his  oflSce.  He  held  it  for 
three  years,  but  was  then  banished.  In  470, 
however,  on  a  change  of  government,  he  was 
recalled,  making  his  entry  into  Constantinople 
after  the  manner  of  Our  Lord*s  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  A  second  decree  of  banishment 
was  passed,  but  he  died  before  it  was  carried 
out.  His  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  EuTYCHiANs  [q.v.]. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  LL.D.— A  Deistical 
writer,  bom  at  Beer-Ferrers  in  Devonshire, 


about  1657 ;  died  1733.  He  was  educated  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  became  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  and  in  1685  Doctor  of  Law.  At 
the  commencement  of  James  II.'s  reign  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi,  but  in  1687 
returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  xatber 
to  nationalism.  Having  concurred  in  the 
Revolution,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate^  and 
sat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Delegates.  He 
published  several  political  and  theological 
pieces,  among  which  were  a  Letter  to  iAa  CUryy- 
men  of  the  Two  Univereitiee,  <m  the  Trmit$f  emd 
AthamuiuH  Greedy  and  a  treatise  called  Jci^kti 
of  the  ChrietUn  Church.  This  work  excited  a 
great  sensation  among  the  High.  Chnidi 
clergy,  who  attacked  it  with  much  animosity ; 
and  Tindal  published  two  defences.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  another  pamphlet, 
called  New  Sigh  Church  turned  Old  FreAg- 
tcriaHf  an  exposure  of  Sachbterbu.  [q.v.] 
and  his  party.  This  and  the  Right*  of  the 
Church,  together  with  the  Defences,  w»c 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hangman  in  the  same  fire  with 
Sacheverell*s  sermon,  thus  treating'  the  dis- 
putants on  each  side  in  the  same  manner.  In 
1730  he  published  ChrietianUy  a*  old  a*  the 
Creation^  or  The  Goepel  a  Republicutiom  ^  the 
Religion  of  Nature^  in  which  his  object  was 
to  show  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  any  revelation  distinct  from  what  be 
terms  Uie  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  He  left  in 
manuscript  a  second  volume  of  Chrietiemiiy  m$ 
old  at  the  Creation,  but  its  publication  was 
withheld  by  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  it. 

Tithes  [an  abbreviation  of  the  Saxon 
Teo-thung,  or  Tithing,  which  is  a  translatioa 
of  the  Latin  deeuria],  the  tenth  part  of  the 
profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotted  to  the  clergy 
for  their  maintenance.  The  custom  of  paying 
tithes  is  very  ancient.  In  Gen.  xiv.  20, 
Abraham  pays  tithes  to  Melchisedek,  and 
they  were  legally  enjoined  by  Moeee.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
preachers  and  ministers  were  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  believers  [Matt.  x.  9, 10; 
1  Cor.ix.  13, 14;  Gal.  vi.  6,7;  1  Tim.  v.  17]. 
And  tithes  {dednuti)  were  also  known  to  tliis 
Roman  law — a  rent-charge  paid  to  the  State 
by  any  one  who  obtained  any  portion  of  public 
land,  and  collected  by  the  puhlteame,  eg 
deeitnans.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
when  the  first  zeal  of  converts  had  grown 
colder,  we  have  St.  Cyprian  writing  to  Im 
flock  at  Carthage  that  he  has  designed 
Aurelius  and  Celerinus  to  the  dignity  ol 
Presbyters  that  they  may  be  honoured  with 
such  allowances  (eportulis)  as  Presbyters 
have,  and  receive  equal  shares  in  the  monthly 
dividends.  After  the  conversion  of  Constuit- 
ine  rich  converts  settied  large  lands  on  tho** 
who  converted  them,  and  the  first  pablidr 
recognised  churches  were  built  on  land  thus 
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bestowed.  The  adoption  of  tithes  as  a  system 
was  probably  a  transfer  from  the  Roman 
system  already  referred  to,  harmonising  as  it 
did  with  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Selden  quotes  passages  ^m  the  ancient 
Fathers  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Church, 
even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  claimed  tithes 
as  due  Jure  Divino,  out  there  is  no  clear  evid- 
ence how  far  this  right  was  acknowledged 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
national  religion.  Nor  is  it  entirely  dear 
whether  the  tithe  paid  under  the  Boman 
system  was  for  a  civil  or  religious  purpose, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  Emperors  laid 
claim  to  them  as  holding  the  oflSce  of  Chief 
Pontifez.  At  the  Synod  of  Cullen  in  356 
tithes  are  spoken  of  as  '*  God's  rents."  Jerome 
and  Aogustine  use  the  same  language,  and  in 
the  sixth  century  the  S3mod  of  Macon  declared 
those  who  did  not  pay  them  excommunicate. 
Charlemagne  established  tithes  all  through 
his  empire*  even  on  the  newly  converted 
8axons.  As  regards  England,  Coke  [Litt, 
Tenwetf  lib.  1 ,  c.  9.]  declares  that  *4t  appeareth 
by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  ancient  kings, 
and  especially  of  King  Alfred,  that  the  lirst 
kings  of  this  realm  had  all  the  lands  of 
England  in  demesne,  and  le$  grandea  mannort 
and  royalties  they  reserved  to  themselves, 
and  with  the  remnant  they  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  enfeoffed  the  Barons  of  the  Realm 
with  such  jurisdiction  as  the  Court  Baron 
now  hath.  And  at  this  time,  when  all  the 
lands  of  England  were  the  king's  demesnes, 
Ethelwolf ,  the  son  of  that  Egbert  who  brought 
the  Heptarchy  under  one  sole  prince,  con- 
ferred the  tithes  of  all  the  kingdom  upon 
the  Church  by  his  Royal  Charter."  Selden 
qnotes  many  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  for  the 
ptiyment  of  tithes,  as  their  g^ft,  and  among 
them  the  dictum  of  Ethelred,  ^^Nemo  auferat  a 
Iko^  quod  ad  Demnpertinet  etprcMUoettorea  nostri 
eoneesterunt.^*  Then  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  for  hundreds  of  years  payable  by  custom, 
and  recognised  as  a  duty  before  Parliaments 
began.  When  land  changed  hands  the 
charge  was  transferred  with  it,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  nowhere  any  Parlia- 
mentary State  document  decreeing  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  The  earliest  statutes  which 
mention  them  assume  the  obligation  [1 
Rich.  n.  cap.  14;  6  Henry  IV.  cap.  11 ;  27 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  20],  The  Acts  which  were 
passed  were  to  make  clear  points  which  had 
become  doubtful  or  obscure.  According  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  Church  establishment 
the  whole  bishopric  was  in  a  large  sense  The 
Parish,  and  the  income  of  it  was  the  common 
stock  c^  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  Selden 
maintains  that  before  the  Lateran  Council 
under  Innocent  HE.  every  man  might  have 
given  his  tithes  to  what  church  he  would 
within  his  own  diocese,  or  might  pay  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  to  be  distributed 
at  his  discretion.  But  with  the  development 
of  the  parochial  system  the  tithes  of  each 


parish  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister,  first  by  common  consent,  and  after- 
wards by  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless 
''arbitrary  consecrations,**  as  the  power  of 
choice  was  called,  again  came  into  use,  and  be« 
came  common  till  the  reign,  of  John.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  regular 
clergy  or  monks,  and  will  account  for  the  num- 
ber and  richness  of  the  monasteries  founded 
at  that  period.  But  in  process  of  years  the 
income  of  the  laborious  parochial  clergy  being 
reduced  to  a  pittance.  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1200  issued  a  Decretal  Epistle  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  enjoining  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  in  which  each  man  dwelt. 

The  composite  nature  of  English  institu-' 
tions  partly  accounts  for  the  different  kinds  of 
tithes ;  some  are  secular,  some  ecclesiastical : 
there  are  lay  tithes  and  clerical.  The  tithes 
allotted  to  the  ministry  are  divided  into  : 
[1]  Fradial,  those  arising  from  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  as  com,  hay,  hemp,  underwood, 
or  of  trees — apples,  cherries.  [2]  J^ersonai, 
those  arising  from  the  profits  of  labour  and 
industry.  [3]  Mixedy  such  as  arise  from  the 
beasts,  such  as  cheese,  wool,  milk,  fowls,  etc. 
Prsedial  tithes  again  are  divided  into  great — 
those  of  com,  hay,  wood ;  and  small — flax,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  mixed  tithe.  No  tithe  is  to  be 
paid  on  such  things  as  do  not  increase  and 
renew  year  by  year.  The  transfer  to  a  lay- 
man of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  with  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  duties 
was  known  as  Impropriation^  and  according 
to  Spellman  the  name  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  such  a  transfer  was  an  impropriety,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  made.  However,  it 
often  woe  made  before  the  Reformation,  as 
well  as  the  kindred  habit  of  Appropriation—* 
i,e,  the  transfer  of  the  benefice  to  a  monas- 
tery or  a  hospital.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  the  rights  belonging  to  them 
were  freely  transferred  by  the  Crown  to  lay- 
men, and  hence  to  their  heirs  descend  not 
only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  in  many  cases 
the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The  spiritual 
duties  of  such  rectories  are  performed  by  a 
clergyman  who  is  called  a  vicar,  who  receives 
the  small  tithes  with  the  parsonage  and  glebe. 
Tithes  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  paid  in 
kind,  but  are  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment. 

Under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  71, 
commutation  may  be  effected  through  the 
Tithes  Commissioners  eithei*  by  a  volimtary 
parochial  agreement,  or  by  a  compulsory 
award.  In  the  latter  case  the  basis  of  com- 
mutation is  the  clear  average  value  for  seven 
years  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish. 

Title. — A  name  importing  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  work  to  which  a  clergyman  is  or- 
dained. From  a  very  early  time  there  has 
been  a  rule  that  bishops  shall  not  ordain  a 
person  unless  he  has  some  definite  work  in 
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view,  BO  that  every  candidate  most,  prior  to 
his  ordination,  obtain  a  titU, 

The  Thirty-third  Canon  of  the  Gharch  of 
England  says  thus : — ^*  It  hath  been  long  since 

frovided  by  many  decrees  of  the  ancient 
^athers,  that  none  should  be  admitted,  either 
deacon  or  priest,  who  hath  not  first  some  cer- 
tain place  where  he  might  use  his  function. 
According  to  which  examples,  we  do  ordain, 
that  henceforth  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
in  Sacred  Orders,  except  he  shall  at  that  time 
exhibit  to  the  bishop,  of  whom  he  desireth 
imposition  of  hands,  a  presentation  of  him- 
self to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then 
Toid  in  that  diocese." 

Titular.— A  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  has  merely  a  title  to  a  benefice,  not 
having  yet  entered  on  its  privileges. 

Tolaady  John. — A  Deistical  writer;  bom 
at  Redcastle,  in  Ireland,  1669;  d.  1722.  He 
discarded  the  Roman  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  before  he  was  sixteen,  and 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  Noncon- 
formist minister.  One  of  Ms  masters  here 
was  Spanhbim  rq>v.1<  Here  also  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Leibnitz,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  commenced  the  work  which  he 
published  in  1696  under  the  title  ChrUtianity 
not  Myateriouty  in  which  he  avowed  his 
sceptical  principles.  It  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  was  censured  by  Convocation.  To 
escape  obloquy  he  revisited  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  assailed  with  even  greater 
violence  than  in  England;  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment not  only  voted  his  book  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hangman,  but  ordered  its  author  to  l>e 
prosecuted  by  the  Attomey-GeneraL  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  published 
a  life  of  Milton  and  a  treatise  entitled  Amyntor^ 
in  which  he  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
received  canon  of  Scripture.  He  afterwards 
went  to  reside  in  Hanover,  and  while  there 
published,  in  1702,  Vindicm  Liberiut^  a  defence 
of  himself  against  the  judgment  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  1705  he  openly  avowed  himself 
a  Pantheist.  In  1718  appeared  his  work  en- 
titled NazaremUy  or  Jewish  Gentile^  or  Ma^ 
hotnetan  Christianitt/y  in  which  he  stated  his 
own  views  of  primitive  Christianity.  This  was 
followed  in  1720  by  a  Latin  tract  called  Fan- 
iheiatieonj  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge 
of  atheism ;  and  by  Tetradymw^  in  four  parts, 
.  the  second  of  which,  on  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  philosophy  of  the  andents,  is  deemed 
one  of  his  most  learned  and  valuable  produc- 
tions ;  in  the  conclusion  of  this  work  he  professed 
his  preference  of  the  Christian  religion,  pure 
and  unmixed,  to  all  others.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
1726,  and  again  in  1747,  with  an  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  by  Des  Maixeaux.  In 
his  latter  years  he  suffered  both  from  literary. 


and  pecuniary  struggles.  An  account  d  theee 
forms  one  of  the  chapters  in  Disiaeli*B  Odam- 
itist  of  Authors, 

Toledo,  CouKCiLS  OP. — ^Toledo  is  a  iamcm 
old  city  in  Spain,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric.  Many  Church  Synods  were 
held  there.  About  the  date  of  the  fint 
ooundl  there  is  much  difference  of  c^amoo, 
but  it  was  probably  called  about  400  hy 
Patronus,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Anastasius,  to  pass  decrees  against  the 
Priscillianists.  Another  was  called  for  the 
same  purpose  in  447  by  Leo  the  Great. 

That,  however,  known  as  the  Second 
Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  531,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  Montanus,  and 
five  Canons  were  passed  concerning'  eodesias- 
tical  discipline,  which  had  much  relaxed  under 
the  Arian  princes. 

The  Third  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  aft« 
the  conversion  of  the  Goths  from  Arianiam, 
in  order  to  fortify  the  people  in  their  creed 
and  bring  the  discipline  of  the  Cliarch  into 
better  form.  It  was  held  in  689,  under 
Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville  ;  there  were  axty. 
three  prelates  present,  besides  five  prwtos 
for  those  who  were  absent.  King  Reccared, 
who  had  been  converted  that  year,  ordered  a 
fast  of  three  days  to  be  kept  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  assembly;  three-and-twenty  im- 
portant Canons  were  passed  against  Arianism, 
and  the  same  number  on  matters  of  the 
Churoh.  The  second  Canon  enjoined  repeating 
the  Creed  before  receiving  the  Communion, 
and  the  eleventh  related  Penance.  The 
Synod  was  closed  with  an  eloquent  address 
by  Leander  on  the  conversion  of  the  Goths. 
Two  smaller  Synods  were  held  in  597  to 
g^uard  the  sobriety  of  priests,  and  in  610  to 
settle  the  primacy  upon  the  See  of  Toledo. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in 
633,  under  the  presidency  of  St.  Isidore;  it 
discussed  both  discipline  and  doctrine,  and 
seventy-five  Canons  were  made  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  king.  It  was  attended  by 
seventy-two  bishops. 

The  Fifth  Council  was  convened  in  636 
under  Eugenius  of  Toledo;  twenty  bi^iops 
were  present,  and  nine  Canons  were  passed 
con6rming  the  decrees  of  the  last  assembly. 

The  Sixth  Council,  in  638,  met  to  secure 
the  orthodox  ftuth,  and  amongst  other  things 
a  Canon  was  made  that  none  but  O&tholies 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  Spain.  Sjlva, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  was  president,  and 
fifty-two  bishops  attended. 

The  Seventh  Council  was  in  646;  the 
eighth  in  653,  when  measures  were  taken 
against  Jews  and  heretics ;  the  ninth,  in  655 : 
the  tenth,  in  656 ;  the  eleventh,  in  675,  settled 
the  better  partition  of  the  diocese,  and  de- 
nounced the  licentiousness  of  the  priests;  t^ 
twelfth,  in  681,  consisted  of  thirty-five  pre- 
lates, presided  over  by  Julian,  Archfaishq)  of 
Toledo;  it  confirmed  King  Erwig^s  tiUe  ts 
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the  throne,  and  g:ave  a  check  to  the  Jews ;  the 
thirteenth,  in  683,  made  thirteen  canons 
against  those  who  should  plot  against  or 
despise  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign;  the 
fourteenth,  in  684,  was  against  the  Monothe- 
lites  and  Apollinanans ;  Uie  fifteenth,  in  688, 
discussed  the  substance  and  nature  of  CSirist ; 
the  sixteenth,  in  693,  protested  against  idolatry 
and  the  licentiousness  of  priests ;  the  seven- 
teenth, in  694,  was  against  the  Jews.  The 
eighteenth,  and  last,  was  held  in  701 :  its 
decrees  are  lost  Other  Synods  of  Toledo  are 
mentioned  down  to  1473,  but  none  of  any 
importance. 

Toleratioil. — ^The  liberty  allowed  in 
eountriee  which  have  an  established  religion, 
to  persons  holding  other  views  or  opinions,  to 
teach  publicly  their  own  tenets,  and  to  wor- 
ship in  the  mode  of  their  own  choice,  or  not 
at  all.  Such  liberty  is  so  entirely  taken  for 
^{Tanted  in  the  conditions  under  which  we 
Hve,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  different 
was  the  state  of  things  in  former  times.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  reckon  in- 
tolerance as  her  special  monopoly,  though  it 
may  &iirly  be  claimed  for  the  Reformation 
that  Toleration  only  became  possible  under 
it  It  was  no  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  previously  which 
led  them  to  punish  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  death  those  who  challeng|ed  the  received 
doctrines.  For  as  a  State  claims  to  itself  the 
right  to  imprison  thieves  and  hang  murderers, 
80  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  like  duty  to 
punish  those  who  depraved  morals  and  ruined 
the  souls  of  men.  A  man  who  wilfully  poisons 
a  soul  was  as  sinful  as  he  who  wilfully  poisons 
a  body.  And  the  Church  of  Rome,  holding 
itself  to  be  infallible,  and  its  doctrines  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  proclaimed  it  her  duty 
to  visit  with  the  heaviest  penalties  those  who 
fell  into  heresy  concerning  the  faith  delivered 
to  the  Church.  It  also  appears  possible  that 
the  mode  of  execution  by  burning,  so  con- 
stantly adopted,  had  in  it  originally  some 
idea  of  expiating,  by  burning  on  earth,  sins 
which  it  was  held  deserved  eternal  torment 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  most  Uteral  sense. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  some 
of  the  gentlest  of  men  were  uncompromising 
'*  persecutors ; "  such  men  were  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  was  the  dis- 
belief with  which  men  came  to  regard  this 
claim  to  infallibility,  which  led  them  to  deny 
the  right  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  over  consciences. 
We  can  therefore  do  justice  to  men  like 
St  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Inquisition,  whilst  we  thaidc  God  that 
their  day  of  persecution  is  over. 

But  the  rejection  of  Roman  infallibility  was 
by  no  means  the  signal  for  general  toleration. 
When  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the  Pope's  au- 
thorib^  in  England  he  took  it  to  himself,  con- 
tinued, the  censorship  of  books,  and  extended 


it  over  not  only  theological  but  political  writ- 
ings.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  right 
of  printing  was  confined  to  the  few  presses  in 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  which  held 
royal  licences,  and  in  1637  a  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  limited  the  number  of  printers 
in  the  whole  country  to  twenty,  and  of  type- 
founders to  four,  and  the  work  of  these  was 
subject  to  the  strictest  supervision.  The 
danger  to  life  and  liberty  into  which  a  dis- 
senter from  Roman  doctrine  ran  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Mary  was  transferred  to  Romitn 
Catholics  themselves  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
Not  only  to,  but  the  animosities  which  divided 
Protestant  from  Protestant  were  no  better. 
Barnes,  a  Lutheran,  who  himself  had  been 
imprisoned  for  heresy,  impeached  Lambert 
for  heresy  concerning  the  Sacrament  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  procured  his  burn- 
ing, and  no  sect  recognised  any  shadow  of 
divisions  from  its  own  standards.  While  the 
Romanist  regarded  all  outside  his  dominion 
as  outcasts  from  g^ce,  the  Anglican  could 
only  extend  the  terms  of  salvation  to  those 
who  took  the  Sacraments  from  the  Apostol- 
ically  ordained  minister,  Lutherans^  anathe- 
matised those  who  denied  the  Real  Presence, 
Calvin  burned  the  Unitarian  Servetus,  and 
the  Unitarians  were  uncompromising  against 
those  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  tiie  Scrip- 
tures. When  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished 
in  1640  the  right  which  it  had  exercised  was 
claimed  by  the  Parliament,  which  pursued  the 
same  policy  b^  an  ordinance  for  the  regula- 
tion of  printing.  When  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  in  1643,  the  Independents  pro- 
posed that  all  sects  should  be  tolerated,  but 
the  Presbyterians  successfully  opposed  them, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  [c.  23]  asserts 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  and  to  restrain  and  punish 
heterodoxv.  That  the  Independents  them- 
selves had  not  learned  to  practise  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  their  proceedings  in  New  England. 
'*  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Common- 
wealth," says  Bishop  Heber,  "there  is 
abundant  proof  that,  much  as  every  religious 
party  in  its  turn  had  suffered  from  persecu- 
tion, and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  had,  in 
its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  the 
severities  exercised  against  its  members,  no 
party  had  vet  been  found  to  perceive  the 
great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  the  abstract, 
or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal  punish- 
ment as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy. 
Even  the  sects  who  were  themselves  under 
oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers,  not 
as  being  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting 
those  who  professed  ths  truth  ;  and  each  sect 
as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield  the  secular 
weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain.'* 
The  first  home  of  religious  liberty  was  Hol- 
land, where  the  keen  discussions  that  went 
on  opened  the  eyes  of  religious  men  to  the 
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sacredness  of  the  conscience.  But  the  greatest 
apostle  of  toleration  in  England  was  John 
Milton,  whose  Areopagitiea  :  a  Defence  of  the 
Liberty  of  Unlieefued  Frintingy  published  in 
November,  1644,  is  perhaps  the  noblest 
pamphlet  in  our  language.  '*  The  principle 
for  which  he  contended,'*  writes  Professor 
Morley,  **is  that  upon  which  all  healthy 
growth  and  national  prosperity,  in  its  true 
sense,  must  depend.  He  took  for  his  model 
an  oration  written  to  be  read,  which  was 
addressed  by  Isocrates  to  the  Areopagus,  the 
great  Council  of  Athens.  Isocrates  (billed  on 
the  Parliament  of  Athens  to  undo  acts  of  its 
own ;  Milton  was  making  a  like  caU  on  the 
Areopagus  of  England  **  [Pre&tce  to  Famous 
Famphiets].  The  first,  however,  to  lay  down 
unflinchingly  this  great  principle  was  Ro'iEK 
Williams  [q.v.] ;  and  other  works  which  have 
promoted  Uie  cause  of  the  slowly  learned  les- 
son of  Toleration  have  been  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Frophesying^  Barclay  s 
Apology  for  the  Quakers^  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Toleration,  Sydney  Smith's  Feter  Flytnley's 
Letters,  Dr.  Martineau's  RationaU  of  Religious 
JEnquiry,  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  Essay  on 
Liberty,  The  result  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Froude: — "An  en- 
lar^^  experience  of  one  another  has  taught 
believers  of  all  sects  that  their  differences 
need  not  be  pressed  into  mortal  hatred  ;  and 
we  have  been  led  forward  unconsciously  into 
a  recognition  of  a  broader  Christianity  than 
as  yet  we  are  able  to  profess,  in  the  respectful 
acknowledgment  of  excellence  wherever  ex- 
cellence is  found.  Where  we  see  piety,  con- 
tinence, courage,  self-forgetfulness,  there,  or 
not  far  off,  we  know  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Almighty ;  and,  as  we  look  around  us  among 
our  living  contemporaries,  or  look  back  with 
open  eyes  into  the  history  of  the  past,  we  see 
that  Gkxl  is  no  respecter  of  *  denominations ' 
any  more  than  He  is  a  respecter  of  persons. 
His  highest  gifts  are  shed  abroad  with  an 
even  hand  among  the  sects  of  Christendom, 
and  petty  distinctions  of  opinion  melt  away 
and  become  invisible  in  the  fulness  of  a  larger 
truth." 

The  question  of  Toleration  came  under  dis- 
cussion in  1883,  when  a  ribald  publication  was 
sold  in  the  streets  of  London  assailing  in 
grossly  indecent  fetshion  the  life  and  works 
of  Christ.  The  Incarnation,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Crucifixion,  were  all  used  as 
subjects  of  hideous  and  brutal  caricatures. 
The  consequence  was  a  prosecution  for 
blasphemy,  and  the  defence  was  that  the 
doctrines  assailed  had  been  called  in  question 
and  denied  by  many  eminent  men  without 
their  right  being  disputed.  The  judge,  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  religious  liberty  gives  no  permission 
to  violate  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  infringe 
laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  decency, 
morality,  and  good  order.  The  jury  found 
the  authors  guilty,  and  they  wei'e  sentenced 


to  imprisonment,  and  the  Ttmes  newspaper 
next  day  commented  in  the  following  words, 
which  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  genend 
opinion  of  thoughtful  men.  of  all  r^igioos 
denominations : — **  What  we  really  punidi  by 
the  law  of  blasphemous  libel  is  an  oi^ioe 
against  public  decency,  and  until  we  hare 
other  means  of  dealing  with  that  nuisance  we 
need  not  be  alarmed  by  outcries  about  danger 
to  free  speech.  We  allow  a  man  to  differ  from 
any  other  person,  public  or  private,  as  violently 
he  pleases ;  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to  bawl 
his  opinions  couched  in  offensive  language  in 
the  ears  of  passers-by.  We  do  not  punuh  a 
man  for  having  a  foul  and  prurient  imagina- 
tion, but  we  do  punish  hun  at  once  if  he 
obtrudes  indecent  pictures  upon  our  notice  in 
the  street.  Liberty  of  clothing  is  as  complele 
as  liberty  of  speech,  but  if  a  man  wishes  to 
dispense  with  clothing  altogether  we  compel 
him  to  gratify  his  taste  in  private.  So  in 
respect  of  religion,  there  is  no  conceivable 
latitude  of  view  in  which  a  man  may  not 
indulge  unmolested,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
wantonly  outrage  the  feelings  of  others,  whose 
rights  are  as  much  entitled  to  oonaidention 
as  his  own.  The  law  of  bla«>heiny  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  North,  and  as  practically 
applied  in  this  country  during  the  present 
century,  is  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
Uberty." 

Toleration  Aet.— This  Act  was  passed 
on  May  24th,  1689.  Its  object  was  to  exempt 
all  Protestants  dissenting  m>m  the  Qiurch  of 
England  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  Conventicle,  and  fHre  3Gle 
Acts.  The  Nonconformists,  on  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  Government,  were  permitt«l  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions,  and 
those  already  convicted  under  the  Acts  woe 
set  at  liberty.  No  meeting  was,  however,  to 
be  held  with  closed  doors.  Papists,  and 
those  denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
were  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Act,  The 
places  of  worship  were  to  be  regristered  at  the 
Bishop's  or  Archdeacon's  Courts  and  then 
certificates  were  to  be  granted  far  opening 
these  places  of  meeting. 

Tongues,  Gift  op.  —  There  are  two 
main  explanations  which  have  been  given  of 
the  wonderful  Gift  of  Tongues  on  tiie  Day  of 
Pentecost  as'  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  The  one  is 
that  the  diversities  of  tongues  was  given 
to  the  Apostles  to  enable  them  to  preach  the 
Gospel  m  various  languages  aU  over  the 
world,  and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  late 
Bishop  Wordsworth.  But  this  is  not  stated 
in  Scripture,  and  will  hardly  harmonise  with 
1  Cor.  xiv.  1-16;  where  St.  Paul  8a>-s  tongues 
are  for  a  sigpi  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Greek  lang^uage,  &om  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquests,  was  understood  all  over  the  dvil- 
ised  world,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Romans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  as  to  the  Gr>p<ek9i, 
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were  all  written  in  that  language.  There 
was  no  need  of  such  a  gift,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  mission- 
aries ever  received  it.  The  second  view  is 
that  the  Tongues  were  for  a  sign,  not  for 
permanent  use.  They  seem  to  have  heen  not 
set  speeches,  but  short  outpourings  of  praise, 
"as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  The 
gift  of  speech  is  that  which  distinguishes 
man.  Supernatural  speech  was  therefore  a- 
pledge  of  a  new  life  and  power  in  men.  It 
was  a  sign  of  g^fts  of  utterance,  of  knowledge 
and  spiritual  insight,  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Lord's  promise  that  His  Spirit  would 
teach  them  without  help  of  men.  Though 
the  tongues  were  not  an  entire  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  they  were  a  sign  of  it.  If 
the  Apostles  could  speak  with  other  tongues, 
they  might  believe  that  they  could  speak  with 
superhuman  wisdom.  Most  of  all,  the  tongues 
were  used  as  a  means  of  praising  God  [Acts  ii. 
11].  For  this  was  the  highest  work  God 
coDomitted  to  the  tongue  [Fs.  cviii.  1],  and 
now  when  the  Spirit  had  descended  upon  re- 
deemed man,  to  this  work  it  was  first  applied. 
lliia  view  of  the  matter  is  well  set  forth  m  the 
sermon  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Kobertson  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  also  apparent  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  the  gift  was  lia- 
ble to  excess,  and  when  so  indulged  was  likely 
to  lead  to  injurious  reflections.  Paul,  there- 
fore, places  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  very 
secondary  rank  compared  with  that  of  intelli- 
gible "prophesying,"  and  it  is  well  to  bear 
this  distinction  in  mind.  For  the  alleged 
modem  revival  of  this  gift,  tee  Irtimoitbs. 

Tonsure  [corona  eleriealit^. — A  shaved 
crown  has  been  from  very  ancient  date  one 
of  the  specific  distinctions  of  the  clerics  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 
The  early  Christian  teachers,  however,  did  not 
carry  out  the  practice,  in  order  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  heathen  priests.  It  was 
not  till  the  sixth  century  that  the  fashion  of 
shaving  the  head,  with  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  monks,  was  adopted  by  secular 
priests.  A  difference  was  then  made  between 
a  shaved  forehead,  which  was  called  tonsure  of 
the  Apostle  Faul^  and  a  shaved  crown,  called 
tonsure  of  the  Apostle  Feter  ;  the  former  being 
customary  with  the  Greeks,  Britons,  and 
Irish ;  the  latter  in  the  Roman  Church  and 
those  countries  under  its  influence.  At  a 
Coundl  held  in  Toledo  in  633  the  latter  mode 
was  formally  prescribed,  and  called  corona 
deriealiM ;  since  then  the  Roman  tonsure  has 
remained  common  to  the  secular  clergy'  and 
monks  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  furnishes 
a  means  to  distinguish  the  higher  from  the 
lower  clergy,  as  the  extent  of  tonsure  in- 
creases with  the  rank  till  the  priesthood  is 
reached.  Most  of  the  mendicant  and  clois- 
ter^ orders  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair 
to  grow  round  the  head,  all  above  and  below 
is  shaved.  The  tonsure  is  a  necessary  pre- 
BsL.— 33* 


liminary  to  entering  the  clerical  state,  whether 
secular  or  religious ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
conferred  by  ^e  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
latter  by  the  head  of  the  religious  house.  It 
invests  the  receiver  with  all  tiie  privileges  of 
a  cleric. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague  \h,  in 
1740  at  Fan]diam  in  Surrey;  d.  in  London, 
177^]. — Hewas  educated  first  at  Westminster 
and  then' at  Dublin  University.  Very  early 
in  Uf  e  he  took  up  decided  religious  views,  and 
wrote  some  sacred  poetry.  In  1762  he  was 
ordained,  and  became  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury 
in  Devonshire  in  1768,  where  most  of  his 
hymns  were  composed.  He  was  practically  a 
C^vinistic  Methodist^.and  on  this  point  got 
into  hot  controversy  with  John  Wesley,  in 
which  he*  used  very  bitter  and  unbecoming 
language.  He  was  a  very  weakly  man,  and 
under  medical  advice  he  removed  to  London 
in  1775  ;  here  he  preached  for  three  years  in 
a  private  chap^  with  some  success  till  his 
death.  Most  of  his  hymns  were  published 
whilst  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me;"  it  was  first  published  in  1776,  in  the 
Gospel  Moffoeine,  of  which  Toplady  was  at 
that  time  the  editor.  Another  of  his  hymns 
is  "  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints,  Down 
from  the  willows  take."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  verses  was  published  by  D.  Sedgwick 
in  1860. 

Toranemada,  Juax  de,  a  Spaniard  [b. 
1388,  d,  1468].  — He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  T/itf  Conception  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Ood, 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1439. 

Torquemada,  Thomas  db  [b.  1420,  d, 
14981— A  Dominican  who  became  famous  by 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was 
made  Grand  Inquisitor  in  1483,  an  office  he 
held  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  extremely 
cruel  man ;  it  is  said  that  during  his  tenure  of 
office  nearly  9,000  victims  were  burnt  at  the 
stake.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  to  the 
number  of  100,000. 

Tractarian  Korement.— The  name 
given  to  the  religious  revival  which  com- 
menced in  Oxford  in  1833.  Two  influences 
were  at  work  in  causing  it.  One  was  the 
tendency  to  Rationalism  brought  about  by 
the  studv  of  German  theologians  ;  the  other, 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  the  clergy 
performed  their  clerical  duties.  Pluralists 
abounded,  and  there  was  a  general  spirit  of 
money-getting  abroad  amongst  the  clergy. 
The  rubrics  were  not  carried  out;  there  was 
no  daily  service,  except  in  the  cathedrals :  the 
Holy  Communion  was  administered  only  at 
long  intervals,  and,  altogether,  Church  life 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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The  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  with  its  political 
Liberalism,  had  made  a  deep  impression, 
especially  on  some  of  the  clergy  of  Oxford, 
and  roused  them  up  to  a  defence  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  two  celebrated  Fellows  of 
Oriel — John  Keble  and  John  Henry  New- 
man, with  whom  were  joined  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude,  Arthur  Philip  Perceval,  Frederick 
William  Faber,  William  Palmer  of  Magda- 
len and  William  Palmer  of  Worcester,-  Ed 
ward  Bouverio  Pusey,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
To  these  must  be  added  one  great  Cam- 
bridge name,  that  of  Hugh  James  Rosb 
[q.v.l 

Keble,  by  the  publication  in  1827  of  the 
Christian  lear^  had  exercised  an  immense 
influence.  His  was  a  singularly  beautiful 
personal  character,  and  to  him  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  only  possible  Church.  New- 
man, till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  had  been 
brought  up  under  Calvinistic  influences. 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  a  man  of  versa- 
tile genius,  but  of  no  real  depth,  very  impetu- 
ous, the  "knight-errant"  of  his  party,  and  he 
undoubtedly  led  Newman  towards  Rome, 
lliese  three  men  had,  between  1828  and  1833, 
been  gradually  approaching  towards  a  definite 
plan  of  action.  On  July  14th,  1833,  Keble 
preached  an  assize  sermon,  entitled  National 
ZipMtasf/t  which  so  moved  Newman  that  a 
meeting  was  at  once  agreed  on,  at  which  the 
method  of  action  should  be  decided.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  Hadleigh,  where  Hugh 
James  Rose  was  the  rector,  and  at  which  all 
those  named  above  were  present  except  Faber, 
Pusey,  and  Williams.  They  had  previously 
published  a  book  called  The  Church' »  Manual^ 
in  which  they  had  prominently  brought  for- 
ward the  significance  of  the  Sacraments  and 
the  importance  of  the  priesthood ;  this  manual 
they  now  revised,  and  as  a  means  for  further 
teaching  Newman  started  the  idea  of  Tracts 
for  the  Titnetf  which  were  to  be  backed  by 
higher  pulpit  teaching.  Newman  is  called 
the  Traotarian  par  excellence.  Of  the  ninety 
which  were  published  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  he  wrote  twenty-eight.  In  1835  Pusey, 
who  at  first  had  held  aloof  from  the  movement, 
came  into  the  ranks  with  his  tract  on  Baptism ; 
he  was  a  man  of  higher  standing  than  the 
rest,  being  Hebrew  Professor,  a  D.D.,  and  a 
Oinon  of  Christchurch.  His  accession  gave 
the  movement  name  and  force,  and  origin- 
ated the  term  Fuseyitey  which  was  so  long 
the  epithet  of  a  High  Churchman.  In  1838 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  animadverted  on  the 
IVo^^but  he  did  not  oppose  their  publication ; 
but  the  opposition  waxed  louder  year  by  year, 
especially  on  the  publication,  in  1839,  by 
Newman  and  Keble,  qS.  R.  H,  Fnmde^s  He- 
mains  (he  having  died  in  1836).  This  book 
contained  words  of  the  strongest  character 
against  the  Reformation,  and  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  who  had  hitherto  doubted  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  movement.  In  1841  came  the 


celebrated  Tract  90,  from  the  pen  of  Newman, 
which  was  said  to  teach  tiiat  a  man  might 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even  whea 
he  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Romci 
This  raised  a  tremendous  storm  in  Oxford. 
Four  Tutors  published  a  protest  against  it,  and 
it  was  censured  by  the  Heaxis  of  Houses.  Iliis 
was  the  last  of  the  Tracte.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Bagot,  wrute  to  Newman  re- 
questing that  the  series  might  cease,  and 
Newman  immediately  yielded.  Thoogh 
their  publication  made  so  much  noise  at  the 
time,  the  Tracts  are  now  but  little  read,  and 
those  who  do  read  them  wonder  that  they 
should  have  caused  so  much  excitement.  The 
name  "Tractarian  "  was  given  to  the  writeis 
by  Dr.  Christopher  Benson,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  strongest 
opponents.  Cardinal  Newman's ^jM/«fw,  writ- 
ten in  1864,  is  eminently  the  best  book  to  read 
for  the  history  of  the  movement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  numbexs  and 
titles  of  the  Tracts,  with  their  authors,  as  Ux 
as  it  is  possible  to  give  them : — 

1.  Thoughts  on  the  Hinistenal  CocBnuBskKO,  r  - 

spectfolly  addressed  to  the  ClersT  bj  oneoC 
Themselves.    J.  U.  Newman. 

2.  The  Catholic  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

8.  Thoughts  respectf allj  addressed  to  the  Ckigy 
on  Alterations  in  the  latarg^.    J.  H.  N««r> 


4.  Adherenoe  to  the  Apostolical  Saooassion  the 

Safest  Course.    John  Faber. 

5.  A  Short  Address  to  his  Brethrea  on  tiie  Kaiore 

and  Constitution  of  the  Churoh  of  Ouist.  sad 
of  the  Branch  in  it  established  in  Bnglsad, 
bj  a  Layman.    J.  W.  Bowden. 

6.  The  Present  Obligation  of  PrimitiTe  Practice. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

7.  The  Episcopal  Church  ApostolicaL    J.H.New- 


a  The  Gospel  a  Law  of  Liberty.    J.  H.  N« 
9.  On  Shortening  the  Church  Service. 

Hurrell  Froude. 
10.  Heads  of  a  Week-dav  Lecture  delivered  to  a 

Country  Congregation.    J.  H.  Newnain. 
IL  The  Visible  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

12.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Biehard  Netaos, 

Part  I.    John  Keble. 

13.  Sunday  Lessons—The  Principle  of  SalectMn. 

John  KeUe. 

14.  The  Ember  Days.    Alfred  Venziee. 

15.  On  the  Apostolical  Snooession  in  the  ^P*»y^»«fc 

Churoh.    J.  H.  Newman  ukd  Anothec 

16.  Advent    Archdeacon  Harrison. 

17.  The   Ministerial    Commission   a    Trost    fima 

Christ  for  the  Benefit  of  His  People^    Avdi- 
deacon  Harrison. 

18.  Thoughts  on  the  Benefits  of  Fasting  < 

by  our  Church.    E.  B.  Posey-. 

19.  On  Arguing  concerning  the  ApostoliesI  1 

sion.    J.  H.  Newman. 

20.  The  Same  continued.  Part  II.    J.  H.  Newman. 

21.  Mortification  of  the  Flesh  a  Scxiptmnl  Daty. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

22.  The  Athanasian  Creed.    Biohard  Nelaoa.  Put 

IL    John  Keble. 

23.  Faith    and    Obedience    of    Chnrchm^n,    tiat 

Strength  of  the  Church.    A.  P.  PereenraL 

24.  The  Sonpture  View  of  the  Apoetolio  Oiani^ 

sion.    Archdeacon  Harrison. 
25w  Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  Necessity  and  Ad«s»- 

tsge  of  Public  Prayer.    Beprinted. 
26.  Bishop  Cosin  on  the  Necessity  i 


of  Frequent  Communion. 
27.  Cosin's  History  of  Popish 

Beprinted. 
2&  The  Same,  oontimied.    Beprinted. 


ity  and  Advaatsfs 
Beprinted. 
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80.  Chriatiaii  Liberty,  or,  Whv  should  we  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Kogland  r  by  aLsjman.  J.  W. 
Bowden. 

80l  The  Same,  oontinned.    J.  W.  Bowden. 

31.  The  Reformed  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

32.  The  Standing  Ordinancef  of  Beligion.    Eden. 
83.  Primitive  Episcopacy.    J.  H.  Newman. 

31.  Bites  and  Customs  of  the  Church-    J.  H.  New- 


So. 
36. 
37. 


40. 

41. 
42. 

4a 

44. 

45. 
40. 

47. 

46. 

50. 

61. 
58. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

sa 


€L 


64. 
«. 
66. 
67. 
70, 
71. 
72. 
78w 
74. 

75w 


The  People's  Interest  in  their  Minister's  Com- 
mission.   A.  P.  PeroevaL 

Account  of  Religious  Sects  at  present  existing 
in  England.    A.  P.  Perceval. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Form  of  Excommunication. 
Rerorinted. 

Via  Media.    No.  I.    J.H.Newman. 

Bishop  Wil/on's  Form  of  Receiving  Penitents. 
Reprinted. 

Baptism.  Richard  Nelson.  No.  III.  John 
Keble. 

Tia  Media.    No.  H.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations  on  his  Sacred 
Office.    Sunday.    Reprinted 

Length  of  the  Public  Service.  Richard  Nelson. 
No.  lY.    John  Keble. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Monday.  Re- 
printed. 

The  Oronnds  of  our  Faith.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Tuesday.  Re- 
printed. 

The  Visible  Church,  IT.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Wednesday. 
Reminted. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Archdeacon  Har- 
rison. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Wednesday,  IL 
Reprinted. 

On  IHs^nt,  without  Resson  in  Consdenoe. 

Sermons  for  Saints'  Days.  St.  Matthias.  John 
Kebleu 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Thursday.  Re- 
printed. 

Sermons  for  Saints*  Days.  The  Annunciation. 
John  Keble. 

Bishop  Wilsou's  MediUtions.  Thursday,  II. 
Reprinted. 

Holy  Days  obserred  in  the  English  Church. 
J.  W.  Bowden. 

Sermons  on  Saints'  Dsys.  St.  Msrk.  John 
Keble. 

On  the  Church  as  viewed  by  Faith  and  by  the 
World. 

Position  of  the  Church  of  England  Relatire  to 
the  SUte  and  Nation.    R.  H.  Froude. 

Sermons  for  Saints'  Days.  SS.  Philip  and 
James.    John  Keble. 

The  Catholic  Church  a  Witness  against  lUiber- 
sUty. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Thursday,  m. 
Reprinted. 

The  Antiquity  of  Existing  Liturgies.  Richard 
Hurrell  Froude. 

Bishop  Bull  on  the  Ancient  Liturgies.  Re- 
printed. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Friday.  Re- 
prfaited. 

Thoughts  on  the  Benefit  of  Fasting.  Supple- 
ment to  Tract  1&    E.  B.  Pusey. 

68,  69.  Scriptural  Views  of  Holy  Baptism.  With 
an  Appendix.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Saturday.  Re- 
printed. 

On  the  Controversy  with  Romanists.  J.  H. 
Newman. 

Archbinhop  Ussher  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 
Reprinted. 

On  the  Introduction  of  Ritualistic  Principles 
intoRelision.    J.H.Newman. 

Catena  Patrum,  No.  I.  Testimony  of  Writers 
in  the  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostolical  Snccmsion.  Archdeacon 
Harrison. 

On  the  Roman  Brsvisry  as  Embodying  the  sub- 
stnooe  of  the  Devotional  Services  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 


76.  Catena  Patruxn,  No.  II.    Testimony  of  Writers 

in  the  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration.    R  B.  Pusey. 

77.  Pusey's  Reply  to  a  **  Pastoral  Epistle  from  the 

Pope."    E,  B.  Pusey. 

78.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  lIL    Quod  semper.  Quod 

ubique.  Quod  ab  Omnibus  Traditum  Est. 
Henry  Edward  Manning. 

7».  On  Purgatory.    J.  H.  Newman. 

80.  On  Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious  Know, 
ledge.    Isaac  Williams. 

8L  Catena  Patrum,  No.  IV.  Testimony  of  later 
Writers  of  the  Enfflish  Church  to  the  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Euchanstic  Sacriiioe,  with  an  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Changes  made  in  the 
Liturirr  as  to  the  ExpreMion  of  that  Doctrine. 
E.  B.  Pusey. 

82.  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Tract  on 

BaptiKn&.    J.  H.  Newman. 

83.  The  Times  of  Antichrist.    J.  H.  Newman. 

84.  Whether  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

land is  bound  to  have  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daily  in  his  Church.    John  Keble. 

85.  Scripture  Proofs  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

86.  Indication  of  a  Superintending  Providence  in 

the  Preservation  of  the  Prajer  Book  and  in 
the  Changes  which  it  has  undergone.  Isaac 
Williams. 

87.  Reserve  in   Communicating  Religious  Know- 

ledge.   Isaac  Williams. 

88.  The   Greek   Devotions   of   Bishop  Andrewes, 

translated  and  arranged.    J.  H.  Newman. 

89.  On   the  Mysticism   attributed   to   the  Early 

Fathers  of  the  Church.    John  K<  ble. 

90.  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXXIK. 

Articles.    J.  H.  Newman. 
Records  of  the  Church  by  various  Translators,  all 
anonymous,  but  edited  by  J.  H.  Newman. 

Tradition.  —  Something  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the 
Church  the  term  includes  customs,  forms,  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  oral  communication.  The  Jews  say  that, 
besides  their  written  law  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Moses  delivered  an  oral  law 
which  was  conveyed  from  father  to  son,  and 
at  length  embodied  in  the  Talmud;  the 
Roman  Catholics  hold  particular  doctrines, 
supposed  to  have  descended  in  like  manner 
from  Apostolic  times,  and  they  quote  in  sup- 
port of  this  2  Thess.  ii.  15  and  1  Cor.  xi.  2, 
where  the  word  ordinance*  might  be  more 
strictly  translated  iraditiont.  The  Thirty- 
fourth  Article  lays  down  the  Church's  opinion 
regarding  traditions ;  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  may  vary  our  doctrines  or  adopt  fresh  ones 
as  matters  of  faith,  but  by  its  "traditions and 
ceremonies  **  is  obviously  meant  those  customs 
which,  though  not  actually  named  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  law  or  rubrics 
of  the  Church,  have  by  long-established  use 
become  settled  facts.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  custom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  postures  customary 
in  various  church  ofBces,  the  use  of  a  doxo- 
logy  and  collects  after  the  sermon,  the  pouring 
of  water  on  the  head  at  baptism,  the  saying 
or  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  matters 
of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten,  are 
held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs  of 
the  Church. 

Traditors. — Those  who,  in  time  of  pw- 
secution — ^notably  under  Diocletian— to  avoid 
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martyrdom  delivered  up  their  Bibles  or  any 
of  the  ornaments  and  atensils  of  the  Church 
to  their  persecutors.  They  were  generally 
timorous  priests,  and  were  punished  by  the 
Church  with  dismissal  from  office.  The 
Donatists  considered  the  Traditors  on  a  level 
with  the  worst  heretics,  and  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  ground  that  it 
tolerated  them. 

TradnoiaiUi  [lAt. tradueoy  "I  transmit"]. 
— A  name  which  the  Pelagians  gave  to  the 
orthodox  Christians  because  they  held  original 
sin  ex  tradueej  or  conveyed  from  the  parents  to 
the  children.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  hold  that  souls  are  also  transmitted 
to  children  by  their  parents.  This  opinion 
was  first  put  forward  by  Tertullian  and  op- 
posed by  the  Creationists,  who  teach  God's 
agency  in  the  origin  of  each  human  souL 

Trajan*  Persecution  of  .  —  Trajan 
reined  from  a.  n.  98  to  a.d.  1 1 7.  He  was  not 
actively  hostile  to  the  Church,  as  is  evident 
from  his  celebrated  correspondence  with 
Pliny,  and  indeed  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  wars  and  conquests  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  an  obscure  body  like  the  Christians ; 
but  though  no  persecuting  edict  was  issued, 
there  was  during  his  reign  a  great  amount  of 
persecution.  Even  when  there  were  no  laws 
in  force  against  Christians,  governors  in  search 
of  popularity  might  easily  satisfy  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  and  convict  them  of  disaffection 
to  the  Government  when  they  refused  to 
swear  by  the  name  of  Csesar  or  sacrifice  to 
his  image,  more  especially  as  they  were  often 
known  to  speak  of  the  k'madwn  of  Christ 
The  hatred  of  the  people,  sedulously  kept  up 
by  their  priests,  broke  out  frequently  on 
occasions  of  excitement,  such  as  the  public 
games,  and  caused  numerous  martjTdoms. 

About  the  year  111,  Trajan  receiyed  from 
Plin^',  Governor  of  Bithynia,  a  letter  in- 
quiring how  he  wished  the  Christians  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  Emperor's  reply,  though  not 
altogether  unfavourable,  certainly  did  not 
check  the  spread  of  persecution.  He  an- 
swered that  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought 
for,  nor  condenmed  on  anonymous  charges, 
but  if  brought  before  the  Governor  and  con- 
victed they  were  to  suffer  death. 

The  two  most  eminent  martyrs  of  this 
reign  were  Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
St.  Ignatius  [q.v.],  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Simeon 
was  the  brother  and  successor  of  James  the 
Less,  and  venerated  by  his  people  for  his  rela- 
tionship to  our  Lord.  In  the  year  104  he  was 
denounced  to  Atticus,  Governor  of  Syria,  by 
the  Gnostic  heretics,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
descendant  of  David.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  old  man,  now  120  years  of  age, 
endured  several  days  of  torture,  filled  the 
Governor  with  astonishment,  but  did  not 
move  him  to  pity.  He  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  by  crucifixion. 

It  is  probably  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  that 


the  following  story,  related  by  Tertulliaii, 
belongs  : — Arrius  Antoninus,  Proconsul  of 
Asia,  persecuted  the  Christians  of  his  pro- 
vince with  such  rigor,  that  at  last  they  all 
came  in  a  body  and  gave  themselves  up. 
After  putting  a  few  of  them  to  death,  he 
dismissed  the  rest  with  the  words,  **  Miserable 
people,  if  you  prefer  death,  you  may  find  pre- 
cipices and  halters  enough." 

Trallas  or  Trallis. — ^A  town  near 
Ephesus,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  Ignauos 
wrote  one  of  his  epistles. 

Transfinratioiit  Feast  op. — One  of 
the  greaterfestix-als  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  appointed  to  be  kept  on  August  6tb, 
in  memory  of  the  glorification  of  Christ  on 
Mount  Tabor.  The  institution  of  the  feast 
was  very  ancient,  but  its  observance  was 
made  more  solemn  by  Calixtus  II L  in  1466, 
when  he  attached  to  it  indulgences  in  memory 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Turks. 

TramdatioiL. — ^The  term  applied  to  the 
removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  See  to  another. 

Transmigration  of  the  8onL-~The 

doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another,  had  its  foundation  in  the 
belief  of  the  connection  of  all  living  beings 
and  of  the  gradual  purification  ol  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  and  its  return  to  the  common 
source  and  origin  of  all  things — God.  The 
earthly  life,  according  to  this  system,  is  only 
a  point  in  the  succession  of  states  through 
which  the  soul,  proceeding  from  God,  has  to 
pass  in  order  at  last  to  return  to  its  original 
source.  Pious  men — for  example,  Heroer — 
have  thought  that  many  reasons  were  to  be 
found  for  a  belief  in  such  a  transmigration, 
which  is  also  taught  in  the  Talmud.  The 
religion  of  the  ancient  people  ol  India,  in 
which  the  first  traces  of  this  belief  are  found, 
considers  it  partly  as  a  decree  of  destiny, 
partly  as  a  puniiiiment  for  the  neglect  of 
religious  duties,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
soul  is  made  to  pass  after  death  through  the 
bodies  of  various  animals  by  way  of  purifica- 
tion. From  the  Indians  this  belief  passed 
on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  caste  of 
priests,  who  believed  that  the  soul  had  to 
continue  three  thousand  years  after  death  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  before  it  could  reach  the 
habitations  of  the  blessed.  From  them  the 
Greeks  received  the  doctrine,  and  termed  it 
metemp9ycho9Ui  [*' change  of  soul'*],  <UKi  mtU- 
aomatoMia  ["change  of  body*'].  Pythagoras 
adopted  it  into  his  philosophy  as  indicatinjr 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  the  later 
Pythagoreans  tauffht  that  the  mind,  freed 
from  tiie  fetters  ox  the  body,  will  enter  ih? 
realm  of  the  departed,  there  remain  in  aa 
intermediate  state  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  again  animate  other  human  or 
animal  bodies,  until  the  time  of  its  purifica- 
tion is  finished  and  its  return  to  the  Foonuis 
of  Life  has  become  possible.     ThB  Orcein 
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mysteries  enveloped  the  doctrine  of  the 
b:ansmigration  of  the  soul  in  myths, 
which  represent  Dionysos  or  Bacchus  as  the 
lord  and  leader  of  the  souL  In  these  also 
the  belief  in  a  pre-existence  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, for  they  dintinguish  souls  who  are 
driven  from  their  ethereal  or  heavenly  life 
down  to  earth,  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
men,  from  the  souls  in  a  state  of  penance 
which  were  obliged  to  enter  a  human  body  a 
second  and  third  time,  and  also  from  those 
souls  which  voluntarily  come  to  the  earth 
from  curiosity,  or  delight  in  individuality. 
The  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  have  given 
various  forms  to  these  myths.  Pindar,  the 
Pythagorean,  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss 
after  passmg  three  unblemished  lives  on 
earth.  Plato  extends  the  period  for  the 
return  of  souls  to  God  to  ten  tiiousand  years, 
during  which  time  they  inhabit  the  bodies 
of  men  and  animals.  Among  the  Romanp, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  allude  to  this  doctrine. 
The  Rabbis  maintain  that  God  created  only 
a  certain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which 
therefore  constantly  return  to  earth  as  long 
as  Jews  are  to  be  found  here,  and  that  as  a 
penance  they  sometimes  have  to  inhabit 
animals,  but  that  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
they  will  all  be  purified  and  revive  in  the 
bodies  of  the  just  on  the  soU  of  the  Promised 
Land.  The  sect  of  the  Manichseans  also  con- 
sidered the  transmigration  of  the  soul  as  a 
penance,  and  this  belief  existed  among  the 
Celtic  Druids  and  Scythians,  and  is  still  en- 
tertained by  the  heathens  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  the  savages  of  America,  and 
the  negroes.  With  the  Hindoos  it  has  led  to 
the  veneration  of  certain  animals,  and  the 
fear  of  eating  their  flesh,  lest  their  bodies 
should  be  the  abode  of  departed  ancestors  or 
friends. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
indicate  that  there  were  holders  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Transmigration  among  the  Jews,  and 
in  John  ix.  2  it  seems  indicated  in  the 
disciples*  question.  [See  Dean  Plumptre^s note 
on  that  passage  in  the  Bible  for  English 
ReadertS]  The  doctrine  has  still  advocates; 
and  Charles  Kingsley  hints  it  in  his  well- 
known  book  The  Water  Babies, 

Transnbgtantiation  [Latin  trans, 
"  over,"  and  tubstantia,  "  a  substance"]. — The 
Roman  doctrine  that  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
The  word  itself  is  scholastic,  and  came  into 
use  in  the  eleventh  century  during  the  Beren- 
garian  controversy  [Berenoahians],  and  was 
defended  by  the  leading  Schoolmen,  and 
authoritatively  adopted  at  the  Lateran  Council 
under  Innocent  III.  in  1215.  The  decree 
states,  I*  The  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  contained  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  bread  being  transujbstantiated  into  the 


Body  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood  by  Divine 
power."  At  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  doctrine  was  categorically 
reaffirmed.  [Trent.]  But  when  we  go  back 
into  an  early  period  of  mediaeval  times  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  un- 
known. Thus  a  Canon,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Theodore  [668-689],  speaks  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  being  present,  not  substantially  but 
spiritually  ;  the  Council  of  Celcyth,  a.d.  816, 
speaks  of  ihe  elements  as  inferior  in  sanctity 
to  relics,  and  in  the  Homilies  of  ^Ifric, 
written  about  987,  is  the  following  passage : 
"  Housel  is  Christ's  body,  not  corporally  but 
spiritually ;  not  the  body  in  which  He  suffered, 
but  that  body  of  whidL  He  spoke  when  He 
blessed  bread  and  wine  for  housel." 

The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  that  the 
term  "  Transubstantiation "  is  of  medisBval 
origin,  but  they  contend  that  the  doctrine 
expremed  thereby  is  implied  in  Holy  Scrip- 
turO)  and  was  held  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  cardinal  passages  on  which  they  rely 
are  the  words  of  institution  [Matt.  xxvi. 
26-28;  Markxiv.  22-24  ;  Luke  xxii.  19-20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  24-25],  and  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum  [John  vi.  26-71]. 
We  may  quote  Milner*s  End  of  Controversy  for 
an  authoritative  statement  of  their  view : — 

"  Christ  explained  and  promised  this  Divine 
mystery  near  one  of  the  Paschs  [John  vi.  4], 
previous  to  His  institution  of  it.  He  then 
multiplied  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  so  as  to 
afford  a  superabundant  meal  to  five  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children  [Matt.  xiv. 
21],  which  was  an  evident  sign  of  the  future 
multiplication  of  His  own  person  on  the 
several  altars  of  the  world ;  after  which  He 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  this  mystery,  by 
saying :  *  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the 
world '  [John  vi.  51J.  The  Sacred  Text  goes 
on  to  inform  us  of  the  perplexity  of  the  Jews 
from  their  understanding  Christ's  words  in 
their  plain  and  natural  sense,  which  He,  so 
far  from  removing  by  a  different  explanation, 
confirms  by  expressing  that  sense  in  other 
terms  still  more  emphaticaL  *The  Jews, 
therefore,  strove  amongst  themselves,  saying, 
How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ? 
Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 
I  said  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
My  blood  is  drink  indeed.'  [Ver.  62,  63,  66.] 
Nor  was  it  the  multitude  alone  who  took 
offence  at  this  mystery  of  a  real  and  corporal 
reception  of  Chnst^s  person,  so  energetically 
and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Him,  but  also 
several  of  His  own  beloved  disciples,  whom 
certainly  He  would  not  have  permitted  to 
desert  Him  to  their  own  destruction,  if  He 
could  have  removed  their  difficulty,  by  barely 
telling  them  that  they  were  only  to  receive 
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Him  by  faithy  and  to  take  bread  and  wine 
in  remembrance  of  Him.  Yet  this  merciful 
Saviour  permitted  them  to  go  their  way ;  and 
contented  Himself  with  asking  the  Apostles 
if  they  would  also  leave  Him  P  They  were 
as  incapable  of  comprehending  the  mystery 
as  the  others  were,  but  they  were  assured 
that  Christ  is  ever  to  be  credited  upon  His 
word,  and  accordingly  they  made  that  gener- 
ous act  of  faith  vnuch  every  true  Chnstian 
will  also  make,  who  seriously  and  devotedly 
considers  the  Sacred  Text  before  us.  '  Many, 
therefore,  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had 
heard  this,  said:  This  is  a  hard  saying: 
who  can  hear  it  ?  .  .  .  From  that  time 
many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  Then  Jesus  said  to  the 
twelve:  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then 
Simon  Peter  answered  him :  Loro,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.'    [Ver.  60,  66,  67,  68.] 

"  The  Apostles,  thus  instructed  by  Christ's 
express  and  repeated  declaration  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Sacrament  when  He  promised  it 
to  them,  were  prepared  for  this  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  His  words  in  instituting  it.  For 
*  whilst  they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread, 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
disciples  and  said.  Take  ye  and  eat ;  This  is 
my  body.  And  taking  the  chalice  He  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  to  them,  saying  :  Drink  ye 
all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  Neio 
Testament^  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  unto 
the  remission  of  sins '  [Matt.  xxW.  26,  27, 28]. 
This  account  of  St.  Matthew  is  repeated  by 
St.  Mark  [xiv.  22-24]  and  nearly  word  for 
word  by  St.  Luke  [xxii.  19,  20]  and  by  St. 
Paul  ri  Cor.  xi.  23-25],  who  adds,  'Where- 
fore whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  .  . 
and  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  (the  Pro- 
testant Bible  says  *  damnation')  to  himself 
[1  Cor.  xi.  27,  29].  To  the  native  evidence  of 
these  texts  I  shall  add  but  two  words.  First, 
supposing  it  possible  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
deceived  the  Jews  of  Caphamaum,  and  even 
His  disciples,  and  His  very  Apostles,  in  the 
solemn  asseverations  that  He,  six  times  over, 
repeated  of  His  real  and  corporal  presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  when  He  promised  to  institute 
it  ;  can  any  believe  that  He  would  continue 
the  deception  on  His  dear  Apostles,  in  the 
very  act  of  instituting  it,  and  when  He  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  them?  In  short, 
when  He  was  bequeathing  them  the  legjacy 
of  His  love.  In  the  next  place,  what  pro- 
priety is  there  in  St.  Paul's  heavy  denun- 
ciations of  profaning  Christ's  person,  and 
of  damnation  on  the  part  of  unworthy  com- 
municants, if  theypartook  of  it  only  by  faith 
and  in  Jlyure  ?  '  For,  after  all,  the  paschal 
lamb  which  the  people  of  God  had  by  His 
command  everj'^  year  eaten  since  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  and  which  the  Apostles 
themselves  ate  before  they  received  the  Blessed 


Eucharist,  was,  as  a  mere  fig^ure  and  an  incite- 
ment to  faith,  far  more  striking  than  eating 
and  drinking  bread  and  wine  are :  hence  the 
gpuilt  of  promning  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the 
numerous  other  figures  of  Christ,  would  not 
be  less  heinous  than  profaning  the  Sacnunent 
if  He  were  not  really  there." 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  implies  a  stupendous  and  continuous 
miracle.  It  is  not  only  above  reason,  but  it 
contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  This 
is  met  by  the  Scholastic  distinction  between 
"substance"  and  ** accidents."  Theacddeots 
are  those  of  bread  and  wine,  but  tlie  substance 
is  changed.  The  material  is  so  spiritualised, 
that  wherever  the  Mass  is  solrannised  the 
miraculous  change  takes  place,  simultaneously, 
all  over  the  world,  and  Christ's  whole  poson 
— body,  soul,  and  spirit — ^is  received  by  each 
commimicant.  One  of  ^e  hymns  of  llionui 
Aquinas  puts  this  in  the  clearest  and  most 
unequivocal  way : 

A  soxnente  non  coQcisas, 
Non  conf ractus,  non  divisos. 

Integer  aocipitnr. 
Somit  unns,  somunt  min« 
Quantum  ioti,  tantom  ille, 

Neo  sumptos  oonsumitar. 

Sunrant  boni,  tnmnnt  maU, 
Sorte  tamen  incsquali 
Yits  rel  inteiitua. 

One  of  the  most  acute  divines  who  rsfdied 
to  Dr.  Milner  was  an  American  prelate.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  Roman 
Catholics,  he  contends,  talk  triumphantly  of 
their  adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  Chrwt's 
words.  But  they  cannot  interpret  those 
words  without  admitting  a  fi^^ure  of  speech 
at  the  outset.  For  when  Chnst  said,  **  This 
is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  jrou,"  the 
literal  meaning  does  not  agree  wiUi  the  un- 
questioned fkct  that  His  blood  was  not 
actually  shed  until  the  foUowin?  day.  Then 
St.  Luke  varies  the  phrase,  and  gives  us  the 
words  of  institution,  '*  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood."  There  was  no  literal 
covenant  written  in  blood.  Consequently  an 
argument  derived  from  the  strict  letter  does 
nothing  to  decide  the  controversy.  Next,  Dr. 
Hopkins  adduces  nearly  fifty  texts  from  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  to  be  vs 
employed  in  a  figurative  and  8}'mbolical 
sense.  He  contends  that  the  view  of  th« 
Reformed  Church  is  as  high  as  that  of  the 
Romanist,  in  the  true  spiritual  incorporation 
of  the  soul  with  Christ.  The  supposed  change 
g^ves  no  superiority  in  the  essential  privileges 
of  the  blessed  gift.  He  then  quotes  the  com- 
mentary of  the  great  St.  Augustine  on  John  vi 
against  Milner : — 

"Now  here  let  us  pause  a  little  that  we 
may  have  the  benefit  of  St.  Augustine's  co»- 
mentary.  And  this  you  are  perfectly  awarp 
that  you  are  bound  to  respwt,  since  yoar 
Council  of  Trent  forbids  the  Scriptures  to  b» 
understood  except  according  to  the  unanimoof 
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consent  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  then,  this  prince 
of  the  Fathers  expounds  the  passage,  and  my 
i-eaders  will  find  it,  1  trust,  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, notwithstanding  that  it  is  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  carnal  literal  seilse  for 
which  Dr.  Milner  contends. 

**  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
Exempt  y*  eat  my  ^h  and  drink  my  blood  ye 
have  no  life  in  you^  Augustine  proceeds  to 
Bay:  'His  disciples  were  offended — not  all, 
indeed,  but  the  greater  part — saying  in  them- 
selves, This  is  a  hard  saying.  Who  can  hear 
it  f  But  when  the  Lord  knew  this  in  Him- 
self, and  heard  the  murmurs  of  their  thoughts. 
He  answered  to  the  thinkers,  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  that  they  might  know  that  they 
were  heard,  and  might  cease  to  think  so. 
What,  then,  does  He  answer  F  Doee  this  offend 
you  f  What  and  if  you  shall  tee  the  Son  of  Man 
steendiny  up  where  He  was  before  f  What  doth 
He  mean  by  the  question.  Doth  this  offend  you  f 
Do  you  think  that  I  am  about  to  cuvide  this 
body  which  you  behold  into  parts,  and  cut  my 
members  into  pieces,  and  give  them  to  youP 
What,  thsrefore^  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  ascending  up  where  He  was  before  f  Cer- 
tainly, He  who  could  ascend  entire  could  not 
be  consumed.  Therefore,  He  gave  us  the 
salutary  refection  of  His  body  and  blood,  and 
resolved  at  once  the  great  question  of  His 
integrity.  Let  those  eat  who  eat,  let  those 
drink  who  drink,  let  them  hiinger  and 
thirst ;  let  them  eat  life,  let  them  drink  life. 
To  eat,  that  is  to  be  renewed ;  but  you  are  so 
renewed  that  the  source  of  your  renewal  ma^ 
not  be  diminished.  To  drink  this,  what  is  it 
but  to  live  ?  £at  life,  drink  life,  you  shall 
possess  life,  and  that  life  is  entire.  Then  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  will  be  life  to  every 
one  of  you,  if  that  which  is  visibly  taken 
nv  THB  Sacrament  shall  be  spiritually  eaten 

AND  SPOUTUALLY  DRUNK  IN  THE  TRUTH  ITSELF. 

(*  Si  qtiod  in  sacramento  visibiliter  sumitur  in 
ipsa  veritate  spiritualiter  mandueetur  spiritttal' 
iter  bibatur.^)    For  we  have  heard  the  Lord 

HnCSBLF  SAYING,  It  18  THB  SpIRTT  THAT  QUICK- 
ENBTH  ;  THB  FLESH  PROFITETH  NOTHING.  ThB 
words  WHICH   I   HAVE   SPOKEN  UNTO  YOU  ARE 

si'iRrr  AND  LIKE.*  Here  we  see  that  Augustine 
applies  the  language  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
ottcrament,  so  as  perfectly  to  destroy  the  idea 
of  Transubstantiation.  The  flesh  profiteth  no- 
thing. It  is  the  Spirit  which  quickeneth.  And, 
therefore,  that  eating  and  drinking  which  is 
effectual  is  not  corporal^  but  spiritual.  But  the 
following  passage  will  show  his  meaning  yet 
more  clearly  : — *  If  a  preceptive  speech,'  saith 
this  eminent  Father,  *  either  forbids  a  crime 
or  a  sin,  or  orders  something  useful  or  bene- 
ficent, it  is  not  figurative.  But  if  it  appears 
to  Older  a  crime  or  a  sin,  it  is  fig^urative. 
Unless  you  shall  eat,  saith  our  Lord,  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  bloody  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.  Here  he  seems  to  order  a  crime 
or  an  outrage,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  figure, 
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passion,   and    that   we   SHOULD  SWEETLY  AND 
USEFULLY  LAY   UP    IN    OUR  MEMORY   THAT  FOR 

US  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded.* 
"  l*hus  we  see  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John*s  Gospel,  instead  of  bearing  the  carnal 
and  literal  meaning  which  the  modem  Roman- 
ist puts  upon  it,  was  interpreted  figuratively 
by  the  greatest  light  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  the  fourth  century.  And  the  same  result 
will  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  next  Scrip- 
tural proof  which  your  author  cites  from  the 
Gospels.*'  [The  passage  from  Milner  is  given 
above.] 

'*  Now  let  us  see  how  the  Fathers  interpret 
this;  whether  literally,  with  the  modem 
Komanist,  or  figuratively  and  spiritually ,  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  saith  the 
same  great  Augustine:  'If  the  Sacraments 
had  not  a  certain  similitude  of  those  things  of 
which  they  are  t/te  Sacraments,  they  could 
not  be  Sacraments  at  alL  But  from  this 
similitude,  for  the  most  part,  they  take  the 
names  of  the  things  themselves.  Therefore, 
according  to  a  certain  mode,  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  Blood  is  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Sacrament  of 
Faith  *  (moaning  Baptism)  *  is  Faith.  Hence, 
the  Apostle  saith,  speaking  of  Baptism,  We  are 
buried  by  Baptism  into  £ath.  He  does  not 
say.  We  have  set  forth  the  Sign  of  Burial,  but 
he  saith  We  are  buried.  He  calls  the  Sacra> 
MBNT  of  the  thing  by  tub  word  belonging 

TO  THE  THING  ITSELF.* 

*'  Augustine,  elsewhere,  applies  this  directly 
as  follows:  *Our  Lord,*  saith  he,  'did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  This  is  my  body,  when  He  gave 
them  the  sign  of  His  body*  The  same  inter- 
pretation precisely  was  g^ven  to  the  language 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  by  all  the  other  primi- 
tive witnesses.  Thus,  Tertullian  saith :  *  The 
Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  ^owed  bread,  calling  it 
His  Body,  in  order  that  you  might  thence 
understand  Him  to  have  given  to  the  bread 
THE  FIGURE  OF  His  BoDY.'  And  again :  'Our 
Lord,*  saith  he,  '  taking  the  bread,  and  distri- 
buting it  to  His  disciples,  made  it  His  body  by 
saying,  This  is  My  Body,  that  is,  the  figure  of 
my  body*  'And  that  you  may  recognise  an 
ancient  figure  of  blood  in  wine,*  continues 
Tertullian,  'Isaiah  will  teach  you,  saying, 
Who  is  this  that  cotneth  from  Edotn  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  f  I  have  trodden  the 
winepress  alone — and  their  blood  is  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments.  And  still  more  clearly 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Jacob,  in 
the  blessing  of  Judah,  delineates  Christ :  He 
washed  His  robe  in  wine,  and  His  garment  in 
the  blood  of  the  grape,  indicating  His  flesh 
in  the  clothing,  and  His  blood  in  the  wine. 
Thus,  now  He  consecrates  His  blood  in  wine, 
as  then  He  figured  wine  for  His  blood.' 

"Cyprian,  the  Bishop  and  Martyr  of  Carth- 
age, gives  us  another  plain  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine.  It  appears  that  some  foolish  in- 
novators,    in  his  days,   had  undertaken  to 
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admimBter  the  Eucharist  with  water  only, 
and  he  rebukes  them  in  the  following  terms : 
*  I  wonder  greatly  from  whence  this  novelty 
has  arisen,  in  certain  places,  that  against  the 
Evangelical  and  Apostolical  discipline,  water 
is  offered  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  which  can 
never,  by  itself,  express  the  blood  of  Christ.* 
For  the  water  ngnijUe*  the  people;  as  the  Divine 
Scripture  dechu'es  in  the  Apocalypse :  The 
icatert  whieh  thou  satceatf  upon  which  the  harlot 
tat,  are  peoples,  and  tribes,  and  nations,  and 
tongues.  Which  thing  we  behold  contained 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  cup.  For  as  Christ 
carried  us  all  by  bearing  our  sins,  we  see  that 

THB  PBOPLB  AXE  8I0NIFIBD  BY  TUB  WATBK, 
WHILE   BY  THB  WINB  HB  SHOWS  THE  BLOOD  OP 

Christ.  Therefore,  when  the  water  is  mixed 
with  the  wine  in  the  cup,  the  people  are 
united  with  Christ,  and  the  whole  host  of 
believers  is  conjoined  and  incorporated  with 
Him  in  whom  uiey  believe.  And  thus  it  is 
manifest  that,  in  consecrating  the  chalice  or 
cup,  water  alone  cannot  be  offered,  nor  yet 
wine  alone ;  for  if  any  one  offers  wine  alone, 
the  blood  of  Christ  begins  to  be  without  us  ;  but 
if  the  water  be  alone,  the  people  begin  to  be 
without  Christ :  but  when  both  are  mixed 
together,  then  the  spiritual  and  celestial 
Sacrament  is  perfected.* 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  this 
decisive  extract,  than  the  entire  agreement  of 
Cyprian  with  TertuUian  and  Augustine.  For 
he  applies  the  same  figurative  language  to  the 
water,  as  signifying  the  people,  and  to  the  wine, 
as  signifying  the  blood  of  Christ,  And  thus  it 
is  manifest  that  he  could  not  have  believed  in 
Transubstantiation  in  the  one,  any  more  than 
he  believed  it  in  the  other." 

The  repudiation  of  this  doctrine  b^  the 
Church  of  England  is  thus  expressed  m  the 
Twenty-eighth  Article :  * '  Transubstantiation 
(or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  Bread  and 
Wine),  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  many  superstitions.**  Here,  then, 
are  four  assertions :  [1]  That  the  Scriptural 
authority  alleged  by  the  Romish  Church  is 
not  borne  out — "  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ;**  [2]  that  other  passages  of  Scripture 
go  against  the  doctrine ;  [3j  that  it  contra- 
venes the  nature  of  a  Sacrament;  and  [4]  that 
it  is  the  parent  of  superatitions. 

The  first  point  has  been  already  dealt  with 
by  Bishop  Hopkins,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
cite  a  learned  divine  of  our  own  country, 
Dr.  Turton,  formerly  Kegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely.  His  answer,  published  in  1837,  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  discourses  on  the  Real 
Presence  [1836]  is  one  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ive treatises  on  the  subject,  and  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Scriptural  passages  named. 
The  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen. 
It  follows  an  examination  of  Dr.  Wiseman's 


concession  that  our  Lord  was  speaking  of 
Faith  in  His  doctrine  when  He  spolro  of  ^read 
in  the  early  part  of  the  chapter,  but  that  He 
changed  His  subject  and  meant  Transub- 
stantiation in  the  latter  portion: — 

**  The  truth  is,  that  our  Lord,  throoghoat 
His  ministr>',  employed  the  miracles  Ha 
wrought,  and  the  events  which  daily  occurred, 
as  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  thingi 
appertaining  to  an  endless  existence ;  and  He 
availed  Himself  of  them  in  such  a  mannw 
that,  whether  the  figurative  import  of  His 
words  was  more  or  less  intelligible  to  His 
countrymen,  His  meaning  in  many  instances, 
either  by  additional  remarks  at  &e  time  or 
in  subsequent  conversation  with  His  disciples, 
became  very  clear.  No  one,  however,  can  read 
the  Grospeis  without  perceiving  that  there 
were  likewise  instances  in  whidi  His  wocds, 
although  not  at  the  time  understood,  were 
left — so  far  as  we  know,  without  the  slightest 
explanation — to  produce  their  effect — ^which 
we  can  easily  suppose  they  often  would  pro- 
duce—on reflection,  and  in  the  after-time. 
We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  degrees  of  Divine  knowledge 
afforded,  as  well  as  in  the  working  of  mirades. 
especial  regard  was  had  to  the  various  moral 
dispositions  of  the  people.  The  teachab2a 
were  taught,  while  the  obstinate  were  left  to 
their  ignorance ;  and  without  attempting  to 
pry  into  the  Divine  councils,  there  are,  even 
to  our  imperfect  conception,  distinct  intima- 
tions that,  in  such  a  method  of  proceeding, 
judgpnent  was  blended  with  mercy. 

"After  the  miraculous  supply  c^  food  to  the 
five  thousand,  as  recorded  in  the  opening  of 
John  vL,  our  Lord — aware  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  multitudes  for  a  similar  relief  of  tiieir 
wants,  and  of  the  disregard  of  that  Divine 
power  from  which  the  supply  had  come— be- 
gan to  admonish  them  respecting  the  quritual 
support  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  They 
were  seeking  after  *  the  meat  which  perisheth;* 
but  they  ought  to  labour  for  that '  which  en- 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life.'  That,  indeed, 
was  the  meat  which  He  was  come  to  give 
unto  them;  *the  true  bread  from  heaven,' 
which  *  g^veth  life  unto  the  world.'  He  was 
Himself  that  bread — *  the  bread  of  life  '—to 
be  given  to  those  who  came  to  Him,  azid 
believed  on  Him.  *Thi8,'  He  said,  'is  tiie 
work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom 
He  hath  sent'  <  He  that  cometh  to  Me  ehall 
never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  He  shall 
never  thirst.'  *  And  this  is  tiie  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  that  everyone  which  seeth  the 
Son,  and  believeth  on  Him,  may  have  evff* 
lasting  life.*  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yw, 
he  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  ev^lasting  life. 
I  am  the  bread  of  life.'  He  who  thus  de- 
clared Himself  to  be  *the  bread  of  li^'  i* 
elsewhere  called  by  St.  John  [1  John  L  ll 
'  the  word  of  life,*  and  towards  the  eod  d 
this  chapter  [v.  68]  is  acknowledged  by  St 
Peter  to  have  had  *  the  words  of  eternal  lif^ 
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No  extraneous  learning,  then,  is  demanded 
to  perceive  that  the  important  truths  primarily 
intended  to  be  inculcated  were  these — ^that  to 
hear  and  believe  were  the  great  requisites  on 
the  part  of  men;  and  that  spiritual  sustenance, 
even  unto  life  eternal,  would  be  the  corre- 
sponding gift  on  the  psirt  of  God.  And  thus, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  fifty-first  verse,  this 
diacourse  may  be  considered  to  be  an  ampli- 
fication, by  means  of  a  constant  allusion  to 
*  the  bread. of  life,'  of  what  had  been  taught 
on  another  occasion:  'Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life, and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation; 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.'  [John  v. 
24.]  All  this  is  so  clear,  that,  tiU  we  come  to 
the  fifty-first  verse,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  truly  remarks, 
'  are  equally  agreed '  that  our  Lord^s  discourse 
'refers  entirely  to  believing  in  Him.'  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  the  hearers  of  that  age 
nor  the  readers  of  the  present  can  be  deemed 
much  more  indebted,  for  their  intelligence  of 
the  subject,  to  the  above-mentioned  exposi- 
tions of  the  terms /oo^  and  bread f  than  to  the 
<^inion  in  the  Midraseh  Coheleth,  previously 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  that,  *as 
[Mosefl]  the  first  Gael  [deliverer]  brought 
down  manna'  —  *so  likewise  will  [the 
Messiah]  the  second  Goel  cause  manna  to 
descend.'  In  the  art  of  interpreting,  as  well 
as  in  other  arts,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  simplify  our  methods  of 
proceeding  very  considerably." 

Dr.  Turton  adduces  the  judgment  of  an 
eminent  Koman  Catholic  commentator,  the 
annotator  of  the  Rhenish  New  Testament, 
that  the  Jewish  misconception  was  not  what 
Hilner  and  Wiseman  make  it,  but  far  more 
gross  and  carnal. 

"  This  carnality  of  theirs  [the  Jews]  stood 
in  two  points  especially :  First,  that  they 
imaginea  that  He  would  kill  Himself,  and 
cut  and  mangle  His  flesh  into  parts,  and  so 
give  it  them  raw  or  roast  to  be  eaten  among 
them,  *  which  could  not  be  meant,'  saith  St. 
Augustine,  'for  that  had  contained  an  heinous 
and  barbarous  fact;  and  therefore  they  might, 
and  should,  have  been  assured  that  He  would 
command  no  such  thing;  but  some  other 
sweet  sense  to  be  of  His  hard,  mystical,  or 
figurative  words;  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
l^crament,  mystery,  and  a  marvellous  Divine 
sort,  otherwise  than  they  could  comprehend. 
Secondly,  they  did  err  touching  His  flesh,  in 
that  they  took  it  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  mere 
man,  and  of  a  dead  man  also,  when  it  should 
come  to  be  eaten.'  [From  the  note  on  John 
vi.  63.]  " 

The  second  dictum  of  the  article,  that 
Transubstantiation  is  "  contrary  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,"  would  require  a  close  ex- 
amination of  many  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  especially  the  Corinthians.  We  can 
only  refer  to  Bishop  Wordsworth's  learned 


commentary,  which  deals  most  fully  with  this 
subject,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  the  Anglican  view — the  view  held  by 
a  catena  of  the  greatest  divines  from  the 
Reformation  downwards.  On  the  two  re- 
maining points  we  will  quote  the  weighty  and 
pregnant  comment  of  Bishop  Beveridge : — 

**  The  third  thing  is,  that  it  *  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,'  which  I  need  not 
spend  many  words  to  prove ;  for  in  a  8acra> 
ment  it  is  required,  first,  that  there  be  some 
outward  sign  representing  spiritual  grace; 
whereas  if  the  bread  be  really  changed  iato 
the  body  of  Christ  there  is  no  outward  sign  at 
all  in  the  Sacrament,  there  being  nothing 
else  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
are  not  signs,  but  the  thing  signified.  Nay, 
as  Augustine  observes,  *  The  signs  themselves 
are  the  Sacraments,'  and,  therefore,  where 
there  is  no  sign  there  can  be  no  Sacrament. 
And  so,  by  depriving  this  sacred  ordinance  of 
its  outward  signs,  they  degrade  it  from  being 
a  Sacrament,  making  it  to  have  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament  in  it.  And,  therefore, 
if  they  will  stiU  hold,  that  by  the  words  of 
consecration  the  bread  and  wine  are  sub- 
stantially changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  let  them  cease  to  call  that  holy  action 
any  longer  a  Sacrament,  but  name  it '  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ; '  for,  according  to  their 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  So  it  is  plain  that  by 
this  doctrine  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  in 
general  must  be  destroyed,  or  this  Sacrament 
in  particular  must  be  expunged  out  of  their 
catalogue  of  Sacraments. 

"The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  objected 
against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is, 
that  *  it  hath  given  occasion  to  many  super- 
stitions,' which  any  one  that  ever  observed 
their  customs  and  practices  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge. For  tins  fond  opinion  possessing 
their  brains,  that  the  bread  is  the  real  body  of 
Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  pierced  for 
their  sins,  oh !  how  zealous  are  they  in 
wrapping  it  u|)  neatly  in  their  handkerchiefs, 
laying  it  up  in  their  treasures,  carrying  it 
about  in  their  processions ;  yea,  and,  at  the 
length,  in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too  ! " 

On  the  Protestant  teaching  concerning  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  see  Lord's  Suppee. 

Trapp,  John  [h.  1601,  d.  1669],  Rector 
of  Weston-on-Avon,  and  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  which  has  been  recently 
reprinted  and  finds  favour  with  the  Evangel- 
ical clergy. 

Trappe.  La. — An  abbey  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  founded  in  1140  by  Rotrou,  Count  of 
Perche.  As  in  many  other  such  abbeys,  the 
discipline  became  greatly  relaxed,  but  it  was 
reformed  by  the  Abbot  Armand  Jean  le  Bout- 
hillier  de  Ranc^.  He  was  bom  in  1626  and 
ordained  a  priest  in  1651,  and  in  1662  he  de- 
termined on  the  reformation  of  his  abbey, 
which  he  had  already  held  in  commendam  for 
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twenty-five  years,  it  being  in  those  days 
no  uncommon  thing  to  confer  these  posts  on 
children  of  tender  yejirs.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
had  given  him  this  and  several  other  pieces  of 

Sreferment,  and  having  also  succeeded  to  a 
irge  fortune,  the  Abbot  led  for  a  time  a  dissi- 
pated life  in  Paris;  but  his  heart  being  touched 
b}'  the  loss  of  a  friend,  he  determined  tov  sell 
everything  and  distribute  the  money  to  the 
poor,  and,  giving  up  all  other  benefices,  he 
retired  to  La  Trappe.  He  ordained  that  his 
monks  should  return  to  the  **  strict  observance  *' 
of  the  Cistercians,  and  in  1663  he  got  leave 
from  the  King  to  hold  the  abbey  as  a  regular 
abbot.  Having  entered  on  a  new  novitiate, 
he  succeeded  by  his  eloquence  and  example 
in  persuading  his  monks  to  consent  to  the 
increased  austerities,  which  forbade  them 
to  take  wine,  meat,  fish,  or  eggs,  and  to  cut 
themselves  off  completely  &om  the  outer 
world,  and  devote  themselves  to  manual 
labour.  They  even  exceeded  the  strict  rules 
of  the  Cistercians :  they  rose  at  two  o'clock, 
and  went  to  rest  at  seven  in  winter  and 
eight  in  summer.  From  two  till  half-past 
four  they  spent  in  pra^rer  and  meditation, 
and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till  half-past 
five,  when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they 
went  to  labour,  either  out  or  in  doors ;  at 
half-past  nine  was  said  Tierce,  followed  by 
the  Mass,  Sext,  and  None ;  then  they  dined 
on  vegetables;  at  one  o'clock  returned  to 
work  for  another  two  hours,  and  then  re- 
tired to  their  ceUs  till  Vespers  at  four 
o'clock ;  this  was  followed  by  a  meal  of  bread 
and  water,  and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o'clock, 
when  Compline  was  said ;  at  seven  they  went 
to  their  cells  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw. 
Absolute  silence  was  enjoined  at  all  times, 
and  they  hud  to  make  their  wants  known 
by  signs.  Their  dress  was  a  long  grey  cloak 
with  wide  sleeves  and  a  black  cowl;  they 
wore  their  dress  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
Ranc^  died  in  1700.  In  1790,  when  other 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  Trappists 
were  turned  out  of  France  and  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  monastery  of  Val 
tSainte  in  Freiburg,  under  Augustin  de  Le- 
strange ;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  they  wandered  about  till  the 
Bourbon  restoration  in  1817,  when  they  re- 
covered La  Trappe,  and  Lestrange  established 
branches  in  connection  with  it  in  Spain,  Italy, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Ireland.  In  1848  a 
branch  was  established  in  the  United  States. 

Traskites.— The  name  given  to  a  party 
among  the  early  Puritans,  from  their  founder 
John  Trask,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  who 
first  preached  in  London  in  1617.  He  taught 
many  extraordinary  doctrines,  insisted  on  his 
followers  obeying  every  letter  of  the  law  of 
Scripture,  as  given  to  the  Jews,  however 
inapplicable  to  Christian  times.  They  were 
obliged  to  fast  three  days  at  a  time,  his 
authority  being  a  passage    in  the  prophet 


Hosea  [Hos.  vi.  1]  :  <*After  two  days  He  will 
i-evive  us,  in  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up 
and  we  shall  dwell  in  His  sight ;  "  and  he  as- 
sured his  followers  that  if  they  endured  to  the 
third  day  they  would  be  in  all  respects  in  a 
condition  of  saintliness.  Saturday  was  ob- 
served as  the  day  of  rest  instead  of  Sunday, 
and  was  kept  with  all  the  ^tridsneas  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Trask  and  his  wife  were 
called  upon  to  appear  before  tiie  Star 
Chamber,  the  latter's  ofiCence  being  that  she 
refused  to  teach  in  her  school  on  Saturday. 
He  waa  put  in  the  pillory,  and  she  was  im- 
prisoned for  fifteen  years.  Towards  Uie  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Traskites 
began  to  be  called  Sbvexth-Dat  Baptists 
[q.y.]. 

TremeUinji,  Emanubl  [b,  at  Fonaia, 
1510;  d,  at  Sedan,  1580].— He  came  to  Ger- 
many with  Peter  Martyr  and  some  others 
who  had  privately  become  Protestants ;  after 
some  stay  at  Strasburg  he  came  to  England 
in  1547,  and  taught  Greek  at  Cambridge.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  Ger- 
manv,  and  taught  in  the  college  of  Hombsch, 
until  he  was  called  thence  to  be  Hebrew  I*rt>- 
f essor  at  Heidelberg  and  afterwards  at  Sedan. 
He  turned  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  and  undertook  a  new 
version  of  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew.  In  this 
work  he  was  assisted  by  Francis  Junius  of 
Bourges. 

Trench,  Richard  Chenbtix,  B.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
Richard  Trench,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Ashtown  in  the  Irish  peerage.  His  mother 
was  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Dr. 
Richard  Chenevix,  Bishop  of  Waterfoid 
[1746-1799],  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  bom.  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1807,  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1829,  and  was  ordained 
to  a  curacy  under  Hugh  James  Rose,  at  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk.  He  subsequently  became  in- 
cumbent of  Curdridge,  a  chapelry  in  the 
extensive  parish  of  Bi^op's  Waltham,  Hants. 
Dr.  Trench  was  a  man  of  many  literary  gifts, 
but  it  was  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  Bcholar  or 
divine,  that  he  first  attracted  attention.  In 
1835  appeared  his  earliest  work,  The  Stcnf  9f 
Justin  MarttfTy  and  other  Poemt,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  other  works  which  placed  him 
among  the  foremost  of  the  young  poets  of  his 
day.  In  1841  Mr.  Trench  gave  up  his  in- 
cumbency at  Curdridge  and  accepted  a  caiacy 
under  Archdeacon  Wilberforc©  at  Alverstofce. 
From  this  time  forward  the  two  men  were 
intimately  ahsociated,  and  the  ArchdeacoD 
received  from  his  curate  much  valuable 
literary  and  other  aid.  The  latter  coniinBed 
in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Alver- 
stoke  until  1846,  when  Wilberforce  was  jho- 
moted  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
Trench  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Itcbea 
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Stoke  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  to  whom 
he  had  become  known  at  Alverstoke.  In 
1845  and  1846  Dr.  Trench  was  Hulsean  Lee- 
turer  at  Cambridge,  and  for  a  short  time  one 
of  the  Select  Preachers.  In  1841  he  published 
his  Notes  on  the  Pa  rabies  of  Our  Lord.  When 
Br.  Wilberforce  became  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Trench  his  Examining  Chap- 
lain ;  and  a  short  time  later  he  became  Theo- 
logical Professor  and  Examiner  at  King*s 
College,  London.  This  appointment  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  he  was  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  1856. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Whately,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  November,  1863,  Dean 
Trench  was  appoiuted  to  the  archiepiscopal 
See.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  The  Archbishop  speedily  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  daisses  of  society. 
He  had  not  long  held  his  high  appointment, 
howcTer,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  proposal  to  disestablish  i^e  Irish 
Church.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given 
notice  of  his  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1868,  the  Arch- 
bishop defined  the  policy  of  himi9elf  and  his 
friends  as  follows : — "First,  to  fight  for  every- 
thing which  we  possess,  as  believing  it  right- 
fully ours ;  recognising,  of  coui-se,  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  redistribute  within  the 
Church  its  revenues,  according  to  the  changed 
necessities  of  the  present  time.  If  this  battle 
is  lost,  then,  totally  rejecting  the  process  of 
gradual  starvation  to  which  Disraeli  would 
submit  us,  to  go  in  for  instant  death  at  the 
hands  of  Gla&tone."  After  the  elections, 
which  gave  a  great  majority  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy,  the  Archbishop  admitted  that 
Establishment  was  hopelessly  and  irrevocably 
gone ;  but  he  pleaded  for  delay,  hoping  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  beaten  on  some  of 
the  important  details  of  his  scheme.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  measure  became  law,  and  in  the 
controversies  that  ensued  in  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Archbishop  took  that  leading  part  which 
naturally  devolved  upon  him  as  the  result  of 
his  authority  and  position. 

In  consequence  of  ill-health.  Dr.  Trench 
resigned  the  Archbishopric  in  November, 
1884.  In  notifying  his  resignation  to  the 
Synods  of  Dublin,  Glendalou^h,  and  Kildare, 
which  constituted  the  authority  for  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor,  he  stated  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  make  any  application  to  the 
representative  body  for  the  continuance  of 
the  income  which  he  had  received  from  them. 
During  the  reading  of  the  Archbishop's  letter 
offereweU,  the  members  of  the  Synod  re- 
mained standing,  and  there  were  cordial 
demonstrations  of  respect  at  its  close.  The 
news  of  the  Archbishop's  resignation  was 
recrived  with  general  regret  throughout 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  it  elicited  a  wide- 


spread feeling  of  sympathy  in  England.     He 
died  March  28th,  1886. 

Archbishop  Trench's  works  occupy  no  in- 
considerable place  in  English  literatiure.  His 
best-known  theological  works  are  his  Notes  on 
the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  Notes  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Lord ;  Lectures  on  Medueval 
Church  History  ;  Lessons  in  Proverbs  ;  The  Ser- 
mon  on  the  Mount  illustrated  from  St.  August^ 
ine;  St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrips 
ture;  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament;  and  The 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Further,  Archbishop  Trench  was  an  ardent 
student  of  philology,  and  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  in  literature  is  that  entitled. 
On  the  Study  of  Words,  consisting  of  five 
lectures  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Training  Schools,  Winchester,  and 
published  in  1851.  In  1855  appeared  his 
English  Past  and  Present,  and  two  years  later 
On  some  Dejleiencies  in  our  English  JDictionaries. 
In  1858  Dr.  Trench  took  up  the  question  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  new  Testament;  and,  col- 
laterally with  this  subject,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  proposed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Gammons.  Dean 
Trench  was  also  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Committee,  intrusted, 
in  conjunction  with  an  Etymological  Com- 
mittee, by  the  Philological  Society  with  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  new  English 
Dictionary, 

Trent,  Council  of. — Trent,  the  ancient 
Tridentum,  is  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol,  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  General 
Council  previous  to  that  of  the  Vatican 
in  1869  (according  to  the  Roman  Church) 
was  held.  The  reformation  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  the  Coimcils  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  the  policy  of  the  Popes 
would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
to  have  another  General  Council,  but  it  had 
been  long  delayed,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  party  who  were  most  interested  in  retain- 
ing the  abuses  which  were  profitable  to  them, 
and  especially  hindered  by  the  cardinals,  and 
even  bv  the  Popes  themselves.  But  to  such  a 
council  only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  most  earnest 
wishes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  German  Re- 
formation even  the  Protestant  princes  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  an  assemblage  of 
the  clergy.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  urged  it 
zealously;  he  found  it  a  very  effectual  mode  of 
alarming  the  Pope  and  curbing  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  thus  controlling  both  parties,  to 
persevere  in  demanding  that  a  council  should 
be  convoked  on  German  soil ;  so  he  solemnly 
announced  a  Council  to  the  States  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530.    In  order  to  prevent 
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his  Bumuioning  it  there,  preTNtrations  were 
made  for  it  in  Rome.  Accoraingly  Clement 
VII.  in  that  same  year  decreed  it,  bat  with> 
out  fixing  a  time;  and  Paul  III.,  his  successor, 
appointed  it  to  be  held  May  27th,  1537,  at 
Mantua.  As  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable,  the 
place  was  changed  to  Vicenza,  and  May  Ist, 
1538,  was  fixed  upon;  when,  as  no  prelates 
arrived,  it  was  again  delayed  till  Easter,  1539, 
and,  as  neither  France  nor  Germany  con- 
sented to  the  place  selected,  it  was  again 
indefinitely  postponed.  Paul  summoned  it 
again  for  Nov.  1st,  154*2,  and  showed  his 
willingness  to  choose  a  German  city  by  nam> 
ing  Trent.  His  Legates  arrived  there  Nov. 
22nd,  but  a  war  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France  once  more  postponed  it 
till  a  more  convenient  time.  Such  a  time  the 
Pope  thought  he  had  found  when  Charles  was 
making  preparations  against  the  Protestants, 
and  he  summoned  the  Council  to  meet  on 
March  15th,  1545.  The  Cardinals  Del  Monte, 
Cervino  della  Croce,  and  Pole,  arrived  at 
Ti-ent  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presiding 
Legates,  but  no  real  work  was  done  till  Dec 
13th,  1546,  when  the  General  Council  of 
Trent  was  solemnly  opened,  25  bishops  and 
some  other  prelat^  being  present.  In  the 
Papal  Brief,  the  Council  was  designated, 
Saci-osaneta  aeeummiea^  etgeneralis  $ynodUt9  Tru 
dtntina  prctsidentibua  UgatU  apostolieit.  It  was 
agfreed  that  committees  of  bishops  and  Doc- 
tors of  Theology  should  prepare  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  and  that  the  votes  should  be 
taken,  not  by  nations  according  to  the  practice 
at  Constance  and  Basle,  but  by  individuals, 
and  that  the  questions  should  be  settled  by  a 
majority.  The  committees  being  chosen  and 
instructed  by  the  Legates,  thus  secured  a 
majority  for  the  Pope,  so  that  even  Italian 
bishops  were  heard  to  complain  that  the 
Council  was  not  a  free  one.  Princes  and 
people  expected  from  this  meeting  an  im- 
provement of  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
members,  such  as  should  obviate  the  objections 
of  the  Protestants,  and  induce  them  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  Im- 
perial envoys  urged  that  this  ought  to  be 
made  the  main  object,  yet  in  the  first  three 
sessions  nothing  was  done  beyond  prelimin- 
aries. From  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  April,  154G, 
when  five  archbishops  and  48  bishops  were 
present,  two  decrees  were  enacted,  in  which 
the  Apocrypha  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  the  traditions 
handed  down  by  the  Church  from  Apostolic 
times  were  to  be  taken  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  Vulgate  translation  was 
received  as  authentic.  The  5th  session  was 
occupied  with  discussion  about  original  tin  ; 
the  Qihwithjustijieation;  the  7th,  held  March, 
1547,  on  the  Sacratwnts  in  general,  i.e.  concern- 
ing the  number,  necessity,  efficacy,  matter, 
form,  and  ministry  of  them.  They  were 
declared  to  be  seven.    To  these  decrees  were 


added  several  anathemas  against  those  who 
dissented  from  them.  Then  came  the  victory 
of  Miihlb^^,  which  made  the  Emperor  so 
powerful  that  the  Pope  sought  a  pretext 
for  removing  the  Council  from  German  terri- 
tory, and  the  Legates,  making  use  of  a  false 
rumour  of  the  plague  at  Trent,  resolved,  in 
1547.  to  transfer  the  assembly  to  Bologna— 
a  resolution  which  was  immediately  acted  oo 
by  the  Italian  Fathers.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, compelled  1 8  bishops  from  his  own  States, 
together  with  Cardinal  Madnuczi,  Bishop  ci 
Trent,  to  remain  in  that  dty,  whilst  the  Le- 
gates, with  6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  and  4 
generals  of  religious  Orders,  remained  at 
Bologna,  and  contented  themselves,  in  the 
9th  and  10th  sessions,  with  publishing 
decrees  of  adjournment  and  deciding  no- 
thing  further  on  the  subject  of  the  CounciL 
Neither  was  anything  done  by  those  left 
at  Trent,  so  the  Pope  declared  the  Council 
adioumod  in  a  Bull  issued  Sept.  17th,  1649. 
After  his  death,  the  Cardinal  del  Monte 
became  Pope  in  1550,  under  the  name  of 
Julius  III.,  and  formally  announced,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor,  the  reassembling  of 
the  Council  of  Tr^it.  His  Legate,  Marcellas 
Crescentius,  came  with  two  Nuncios  to  Trent, 
and  opened  the  Council,  May  Ist,  1551,  with 
the  11th  session;  but  Uiere  were  so  few 
theologians  present  that  nothing  important 
was  done  before  the  13th  session,  commenced 
Oct.  11th,  1551.  The  Jesuits  Laines  and  Sal- 
meron,  who  had  been  sent  as  P^pal  theo- 
logians, exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
decrees,  which  now,  laying  aside  scholastic 
differences,  were  briefly  ana  precisely  drawn 
up.  The  Council  concluded  against  the 
Sacramentarians,  **Th*t  Jettu  Christ  «r«»  retiUf 
present  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
and  against  the  Lutherans  they  decreed  the 
doctrines  of  TroftsubstantiaiUm  and  Adaratiom 
of  the  Host,  and  the  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ  at 
other  times  than  at  actual  receiving.  They 
refused  to  define  the  point  of  Communion  in 
Both  Kinds  for  the  liuty,  and  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  so  that  the  Protestant  divines  to 
whom  they  had  given  a  safe-conduct  might 
have  time  to  come  up  and  set  forth  the 
reasons  of  their  opinions  to  the  CounciL  In 
the  14th  session,  begun  Nov.  25th,  1551,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  concerning  Penance 
and  Extreme  Unction  were  declared.  As  to 
Penance,  they  set  forth  its  necessity,  and 
enlarged  on  its  three  branches — contritioo, 
confession,  and  satisfaction;  they  also  set 
forth  the  institution  and  effects  of  Extreme 
Unction.  In  the  15th  session,  beg^un  January, 
1552,  they  granted  a  new  safe-conduct  to 
the  Protestants,  and  adjourned  tiU  May  Ist 
Under  the  Imperial  protection  the  divines  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Upper  Germany  now  also 
came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were  already 
on  their  way  thither  under  the  conduct  <2F 
Melanchthon.  These  measures  were  only  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  lull  the 
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Emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  ovinced  by 
the  commeccement  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Elector  Maurice,  who  forced  the 
Emperor  to  fly,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  disperse.  They  resolved  accord- 
ingly, on  April  8th,  to  adjourn  for  two  years 
without  even  having  commenced  negotiations 
with  the  Protestants.  Amidst  these  circum- 
stances, the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg  were  concluded, 
and  two  Catholic  princes,  King  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ventured,  in  deti- 
ance  of  the  Council,  to  grant  to  their  Pro- 
testant subjects  the  privilege  of  the  cup.  In 
France  the  power  of  the  Protestants  was  so 
great  that  they  talked  of  summoning  a  national 
synod  to  settle  their  religious  disputes,  and 
so  Pius  ly.,  who  had  succeeded  Paul,  saw 
himself  compelled,  in  1560  and  1561,  to  re- 
assemble the  General  Council.  It  was  re- 
opened Jan.  8th,  1562,  by  six  liegates,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Hercules 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  with  112  bishops  (mostly 
Italian),  four  abbots,  and  four  generals  of 
religious  Orders.  In  the  18th  session,  Feb. 
26th,  a  decree  was  published  for, preparing 
an  index  of  prohibited  books,  but  in  the 
19th  and  20th  it  was  again  resolved  to 
delay  the  publication  of  new  decrees,  this 
being  the  Roman  policy  to  avoid  opposition ; 
for  France,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria,  reiterated  their  desire  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church,  the  administration 
in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  a  revision  of  the  laws  concerning 
forbidden  meats ;  and,  besides,  all  the  bishops, 
except  those  from  Italy,  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  so  odious  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
episcopal  X)Ower  and  rights  were  of  Divine, 
and  not  Papal  origin.  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  Italian  bishops  they  could  always 
get  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Court, 
so  in  the  2l8t  and  22nd  sessions,  July  16th 
and  Sept.  17th,  1662,  they  passed  decrees  re- 
specting the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  allowing  pre- 
paratory explanations  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages; but  the  laity  were  referred  to  the 
Pope  respecting  their  demand  for  the  cup  in 
the  Lord  s  Supper.  In  these  sessions  there 
were  present  230  prelates,  besides  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Catholic  Courts,  and  the 
number  was  increased  on  Nov.  13th  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
fourteen  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  eighteen 
theologians  from  France,  who  not  only  gave 
new  strength  to  the  opposition,  but  also  pro- 
posed thirty-four  articles  of  reformation, 
which  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  Papal  party.  This  party,  therefore, 
resorted  again  to  delays,  and  postponed  the 
next  session  from  one  month  to  another. 
Gronzaga,  who  was  generally  esteemed  for  his 
uprightness,  but  who  was  fettered  in  every 
step  by  the  directions  which  he  received  from 
&>m^  died  on  March  2nd,  1563,  and  in  his 


place  the  new  Legates,  Moroni  and  Stavageri, 
presided,  and  so  hindered  work  by  empty 
formalities  that  both  the  Imperial  and  French 
Courts  despaired  either  of  getting  any  Church 
reformation  or  of  making  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the  Coimcil. 
Moreover,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  won 
over  to  the  Papal  party  by  briber}%  and  at 
length,  either  wearied  by  long  delay  or 
influenced  by  intrigue,  the  German,  Spanish, 
and  French  bishops  consented  to  a  decree 
concerning  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
the  hierarchy  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Pope,  which  received  public 
confirmation  in  eight  canons  in  the  23rd 
session,  July  16th,  1563.  With  equal  pli- 
ability they  suffered  in  the  24th  session, 
Nov.  11th,  a  decree  to  be  passed  respecting 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  in  twelve 
canons,  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  enjoined;  and,  in  the  25th  and  last 
sessions,  Dec.  3rd  and  4th,  the  hastily 
composed  decrees  respecting  purgatory,  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics  and  images,  the 
monastic  vows,  indulgences,  fasts,  prohibition 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  an  index  of 
prohibited  books— the  last  of  which,  together 
with  the  composition  of  a  catechism  and 
breviary,  was  left  to  the  Pope.  In  the  decrees 
of  reformation  published  in  these  last  five 
sessions,  which  contained  mostly  insignificant 
or  self-evident  ordinances,  or,  at  least,  the 
same  repeated,  only  with  different  words, 
provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
prevailing  abuses,  for  the  conferring  and 
administration  of  spiritual  offices,  sinecures, 
etc.  The  most  useful  provision  was  that  for 
founding  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  and  the  examination  of  those  to  be 
ordained.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  session 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  other 
prelates  made  the  walls  resound  with  their 
cry,  "  Cursed  be  all  heretics ! ''  and  thus 
ended  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of 
which,  signed  by  255  prelates,  perpetuated 
the  separation  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  acquired  with  the  latter 
the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book.  The 
Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  in  their  whole 
extent,  Jan,  26th,  1664.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Council,  the  gaining  back  the  Protestants 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  had  not  been  attained, 
and  the  points  of  dissension  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches  were  marked 
out  so  distinctly  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any 
future  reconciliation.  By  its  decrees,  the 
Catholic  doctrines  were  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, and  many  abuses  remedied,  though 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  were  left.  The 
decrees  were  received  without  limitation  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland ;  in  Spain  they 
were  restricted  by  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary  they  met 
with  an  opposition  which  gradually  resulted 
in  a  silent  approbation  of  the  doctrinal 
decrees  on  the  port  of  the  Catholics,  but  has 
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ulways  prevented  the  reception  of  the  decrees 
as  irreconcilable  with  many  laws  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  For  the  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  the  decrees,  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1588,  instituted  a  Council  of  Cardinals;  and 
many  books,  both  in  support  and  opposition 
to  this  Council,  have  been  written.  Calvin 
wrote  his  AntidoU  against  the  Council  of 
Trent  during  its  session,  and  when  in  1560 
Pius  VI L  ordered  the  reassembling  of  the 
Council,  the  liutheran  princes  of  Germany 
issued  their  Concilii  Tridentini  Deereti*  oppth- 
»%ta  Gravamina.  The  fundamental  error  of 
this  Council  was  that  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants could  suppose  it  possible  to  reconcile 
their  difFerences  by  a  means  which  could  only 
bring  them  out  in  stronger  relief ;  but  we  can 
hardly  blame  men  for  wishing  to  restore  har- 
mony to  Christendom. 

Trentals. — Masses  said  every  day  for 
thirty  days  for  a  deceased  person. 

Treves,  Holt  Coat  of. — It  is  alleged  that 
the  seamless  coat  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  is 
preserved  in  the  city  of  Treves,  it  having 
been  given  to  this  place  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  Ge9Ui  Trevirorum  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  used  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Bruno  in  1121,  and  translated  from  the  choir 
to  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  1196. 
In  1512,  and  several  times  since,  it  has  been 
exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful ; 
the  last  time  was  in  1844,  when  eleven 
bishops  and  thousands  of  people  flocked  to 
Treves  on  the  occasion  of  the  finding  of  an 
andent  ivory  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
which  had  been  lost,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  confirm  its  authenticity.  Many  miracles 
were  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time. 
Examination  of  the  garment,  however,  has 
greatly  shaken  the  faith  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  its  genuineness, 
which  is  now  pronounced  not  a  matter  of 
faith,  but  of  "  pious  opinion." 

Triers. — ^A  commission  of  thirty-eight 
men,  chosen  by  Cromwell  in  1653  to  sit  at 
Whitehall  to  try  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
they  consisted  of  Independent,  Presbyterian, 
and  Baptist  clergy  and  laymen.  The  exercise 
of  their  power  by  these  Triers  was  so  arbi- 
trary and  bigoted  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
compared  to  the  Inquisitors.  In  their  judg- 
ment,  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  was  evidence 
that  a  minister  was  destitute  of  "grace, 
knowledge,  and  utterance,"  and  hence  unfit 
for  his  office. 

Trifonnm. — A  gallery  or  open  space 
over  the  aisles  and  choir  of  a  church,  between 
the  pier-arches  and  clerestory.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  gallery  for  women,  and  also  to  let 
down  tapestry  for  the  decoration  of  the  church 
on  festivals.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
uncertain. 


Trine  Imiuersion  is  the  act  of  dipping 
a  person  who  is  being  baptised  three  times 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
naming  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  was  the  general  piractice  in  tin 
primitive  Church,  and  if  circumstances 
rendered  baptism  by  affusion  necessary,  the 
affusion  was  made  thrice.  Some  <k  the 
Fathers  teach  that  this  practice  represented 
the  three  days*  burial  of  Christ  and  His  resur- 
rection on  the  third  day ;  others  that  it 
signified  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
St.  Augustine  combines  the  two  significations ; 
and  St.  Jerome  sees  a  s3rmbolical  resemblance 
between  the  three  immersions  and  yet  only 
one  baptism,  and  the  Throe  Persons  of  the 
Godhead  and  yet  but  One  God-  The  prac- 
tice of  Trine  Immersion  was,  however, 
appealed  to  by  some  Spanish  Arians  in  giving 
support  to  their  heresy  of  the  inequality  of 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  and,  consequently, 
some  of  the  orthodox,  with  the  approval  of 
Gre^ry  the  Great,  had  recourse  to  baptism 
by  single  immersion ;  and  some  following  the 
now  practice  and  some  retaining  the  old,  and 
confusion .  and  scandal  resulting  from  the 
diversity,  the  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  en- 
forced the  judgment  of  Gregory.  Still,  the 
more  ancient  custom  generally  prevailed,  it 
being  felt  that  the  reason  for  the  change  was 
too  uight  to  justify  the  alteration  of  the  time- 
honoured  and  symbolical  practice. 

Trinitarians.— A  name  given  to  those 
who  hold  the  doc^ne  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  who  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
essence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  ^rit, 
but  a  threefold  division  by  their  personal 
operations. 

Another  application  of  the  name  is  to  a 
monastic  Order  of  the  Trinity  and  Bedemptioa 
of  Captives.  St.  John  of  Malta  and  Felix  of 
Valois  were  its  first  Patriarchs  in  1197;  its 
members  added  to  the  usual  vows,  one  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  ndeem 
the  Christians  who  were  in  slavery  amongst 
the  Infidels. 

Trinity.  —  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  is  held  alike  by  the  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  by  the 
greater  number  of  Nonconformist  Com- 
munions, is  thus  stated  in  the  First  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England :  "  There  is  bat  One 
Living  and  True  God.  .  •  .  And  in 
Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  Per- 
sons, of  one  substance,  power,  and  etemitv ; 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  *• 

This  doctrine  turns  upon  two  points,  lie 
first  is  the  Unity  of  God,  a  doctrine  affirmed 
in  the  most  express  and  emphatic  terms  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  n>eat.  vi  1 ; 
Is.  xliv.  6;  Mark  xii.  29-32;  Eph.  iv.  6]. 
Tho  second  is  the  revelation  in  the  Nev 
Testament  concerning  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Caihoiie  Jke- 
triM  of  the  Trinity,  the  following  texts  si« 
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adduced  and  commented  on  in  proof  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ: — Is.viii  13,  14,  compared 
with  1  Fet.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Is.  vi.  6,  compared  with 
John  xii.  41 ;  Is.  zliv.  6,  compared  with  Kev. 
xxii.  13;  Is.  xliii.  11,  compared  with  2  Pet 
iii.  18;  Rev.  xxii.  6,  compared  with  verse  16 ; 
Luke  i.  76,  compared  with  31att.  xi.  10  ;  Luke 
L  16,  17,  compared  with  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Matt, 
xi.  10,  compared  with  Mai.  iit  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
56,  compared  with  1  Cor.  x.  9 ;  John  iii.  29, 
compared  with  Is.  liv.  6 ;  John  xx.  28  ;  Rom. 
ix.  6  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1? ;  John  xiv.  11  ; 
2  Cor.  V.  20 ;  1  John  v.  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8, 9 ;  John 
i.  I ;  Is.  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  Is.  ii.  17,  18 ; 
Rev.  i.  8. 

He  then  gives  one  by  one  the  texts  adduced 
by  the  impug^ers  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  each 
case  places  what  he  holds  to  be  the  true  in- 
terpretation upon  them.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing:— ^Matt.  xix.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Acts  x. 
42 ;  Acts  X.  40,  41 ;  John  iii.  16 ;  Eph.  iv. 
32 ;  John  vi.  38 ;  Acts  iv.  29,  30 ;  Matt.  xx. 
23 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  John  xiv. 
28 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  John  i.  18 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  27,  28  ;  Jude  4,  24,  25. 

To  the  same  author  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  list  of  texts  in  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost : — John  iii.  6,  compared  with 
1  John  V.  4 ;  Acts  xiii.  2,  compared  with  Heb. 
V.  4 ;  Matt.  ix.  38,  compared  with  Acts  xiii. 
4;  Luke  ii.  26,  28;  John  xiv.  17,  compared 
with  1  Cor.  xiv.  2o ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  2  Pet.  i.  21 ;  John  vi.  46,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  ii.  13;  Acts  v.  3,  4;  1  John  iii.  21, 
compared  with  24  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  vi.  19;  Matthew  iv.  1,  compcured  with 
Luke  xi.  24;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Acts 
V.  9 ;  Gen.  vi.  3 ;  Matt.  xii.  28 ;  Ezek.  viii. 
1-3 ;  Acts  iv.  24,  25.  And  he  mentions,  as 
claimed  by  opponents  on  their  side,  Matt.  iii. 
16 :  Heb.  ii.  4  ;  and  Rom.  viii.  26. 

There  is  no  question  tbat  the  texts  we  have 
named  were  accepted  as  inspired  Scripture  by 
the  whole  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  result 
was  theChureh  bad  before  it  the  plainest  asser- 
tions [1]  that  there  is  One  God;  and  also  [2] 
that  Christ  was  called  God,  as  was  also  the 
Holy  Spirit.  How,  then,  were  these  truths 
to  be  combined  ?  Some  of  the  early  heretics, 
no  doubt,  became  Trithelsts,  and  declared  that 
the  New  Testament  revealed  three  Gods. 
But  against  this  stood  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  uniform  teaching  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Another  doctrine  was  that 
of  the  Sabblliaxs,  who  taught  that  the  three 
names,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  were  but 
three  manift»tationa  of  the  same  Person  under 
different  aspects,  a  doctrine  which  involved 
the  opinion  that  the  Father  died  upon  the 
Cross.  [Patripassiakr.]  The  third  and 
orthodox  doctrine  was  tliat  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  The  word  **  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in 
Scripture,  but  the  doctrine  is  held  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Christ^s  commission 
[Biatt.  xxviii.  19],  and  in  the  Apostolic  benedic- 
tion [2  Cor.  xiii.  14j.  The  word  itself  was  first 


used  by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
second  century.  The  early  Fathers  taught 
the  doctrine  by  implication  when  they  main- 
tained the  distinctness  of  the  Son  against  the 
Sabellians,  and  the  cons'ubstantiaUty  with  the 
Father  against  the  Arians;  but  it  was  the 
Councils  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople,  which, 
by  affirming  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  stated  it  in  the  most  clear, 
emphatic,  and  categorical  terms.  From  that 
time  the  doctrine  was  never  called  in  question 
except  by  a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  revolt 
against  passive  obedience,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  conscience  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  momentous  epoch 
saw  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  again  im- 
pugned, and  Unitarianism  thus  became  one 
phase  of  Protestantism.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  doctrine  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  g^reat  Reformers,  equally  with  the 
Catholics,  received  and  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly 
taught  by  Scripture  when  interpreted  iii  its 
simple  and  natural  sense.  So  evident  is  its 
implication  in  Scriptural  statements,  indeed, 
that  Unitarians  and  Theists  almost  uni- 
versally regard  Scripture  itself  in  a  very 
different  light  from  orthodox  Christians,  and 
attach  to  it  a  very  much  lower  idea  of  Divine 
revelation,  destitute  of  any  really  authorita- 
tive character.  This  ground  of  acceptance, 
then,  TOBj  fitly  be  termed  that  of  Authority, 
and  is  well  set  forth  by  the  Protestant  writer 
already  cited,  in  terms  which  would  also  be 
accepted  by  aJl  the  historical  Churehes.  We 
may  take  a  few  passages  from  the  "con- 
clusion" of  his  work,  premising  that  the 
preceding  body  thereof  consists  of  chapters 
upon  [1]  Scripture  passages  proving  the 
Divinity  of  Chnst ;  [21  the  like  proving  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Gnost;  [3]  texts  proving 
the  Plurality  and  Trinity  of  Persons ;  [4] 
Passages  proving  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  The 
**condusion"  first  reviews  the  first  two 
chapters  (the  texts  most  important  to  which 
have  been  above  cited),  and  then  proceeds : — 

"  It  has  appeared  from  the  third  chapter,  that 
God  is  signified  to  us  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  by  a  name  that  is  plural,  and  proved 
to  be  such  from  many  particular  instances; 
yet  generally  so  restrained  and  qualified  as  to 
destroy  the  suspicion  of  a  plurality  of  ffods. 
That  to  this  common  name  of  God,  many 
other  plural  names  and  expressions  are  added , 
and  that  an  interchanging  of  the  plural  and 
singular  is  frequently  observed,  which  neither 
g^mmar  nor  reason  can  account  for  upon 
any  principle,  but  that  of  a  real  Divine 
plurality.  That  the  Persons  of  God  are  three 
in  number,  precisely  distinguished  on  some 
occasions  by  the  personal  names  of  the  Father^ 
the  Word  or  Son,  and  the  JSo/y  Spirit,  and 
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also  by  different  offices.  That  the  same  term 
is  not  always  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  same 
Person ;  because  the  words  God^  Lord,  Jehovah, 
and  Father,  are  sometimes  applied  to  one 
Person,  sometimes  to  another ;  while  at  other 
times  they  are  not  personal,  but  general 
names  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  in  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  sitting  upon  His  throne,  and 
speaking  of  Himself  in  the  plural  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  there  was  not  one  Person 
only,  but  three ;  the  Father,  Jesua,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  expressed  under  one  name  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  personally  distin- 
guished to  us  by  three  different  ones  in  the 
New,  where  this  matter  is  referred  to. 

**  In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter,  the  passages 
of  the  Scripture  have  been  laid  together,  and 
made  to  unite  their  beams  in  one  common 
centre— the  Unity  of  the  Trinity,  Which 
Unity  is  not  metaphorical  and  figurative,  but 
strict  and  real;  and  there  can  be  no  real 
Unity  in  Gk)d,  but  that  of  His  nature,  essence, 
or  substance,  all  of  which  are  s^Tionymous 
terms.  This  Unity  considered  in  itself  is 
altogether  incomprehensible;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  read  and  to  know  that  there  is  a 
Divine  nature,  and  another  thing  to  describe 
it.  That  it  is  proved  to  be  a  Unity  of 
essence: — First,  because  the  three  Persons 
are  all  comprehended  under  the  same  indi- 
vidual and  supreme  appellation.  They  are 
the  one  Lord  absolutely  so  called,  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  and  the  God  of  Israel.  Secondly, 
because  they  partake  in  common  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  which  being  interpreted,  means  the 
Divine  Essence ;  and  what  it  signifies  in  one 
Person  it  must  also  signify  in  the  others,  as 
truly  as  the  sing^ular  name  Adam,  in  its  appel- 
lative capacity,  expresses  the  common  nature 
of  all  mankind.  And  this  name  neither  is 
nor  can  be  communicated,  without  a  con- 
tradiction, to  any  derived  or  inferior  nature, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  signification  as  its 
application,  which  is  expressly  restrained  to 
one  only.  Thirdly,  it  is  further  proved,  in 
that  the  authority,  the  secret  mind  or  counsel, 
and  the  power  by  which  all  things  are  estab- 
lished and  dii'ected,  is  ascribed  to  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  in  common  with  God  the  Father; 
and  that  in  the  same  exercise  of  it,  and  upon 
the  same  occasions.  Fourthly,  because  there 
is  a  participation  of  such  Divine  attributes  as 
cannot  subsist  but  where  they  are  original. 
Our  understanding,  if  it  be  moderately  in- 
structed, will  satisfy  us  that  there  can  be 
One  only  who  is  eternal,  and  possessed  of 
holiness,  truth,  life,  etc.,  in  and  from  Himself. 
Yet  the  whole  Trinity  is  eternal,  holy,  true, 
living,  and  omnipresent:  therefore  these  three 
were,  and  will  be,  one  God  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  because 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  undivided 
Godhead  in  all  those  acts,  every  one  of  which 
has  in  it  the  character  of  a  Divine  wisdom 
and  omnipotence;  and  expresses  such  an 
intimate  union  and  communion  of  the  Holy 


Trinity,  as  the  understanding  of  man  cannot 
reach,  and  which  no  words  can  explain.  For 
though  it  is  and  must  be  one  God  who  doth 
all  these  things,  yet  it  is  the  Father,  the  Sm^ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  us  our  being, 
instruct  and  illuminate  us,  lead  us,  speak  to  us, 
and  are  present  with  us ;  who  give  authority 
to  the  Church,  raise  the  dead,  sanctify  tim 
elect,  and  perform  every  Divine  and  Spiritual 
operation. 

**  This  is  the  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Scripture;  very  different  from  the  J>eity  wo 
much  talked  of  in  our  systematical  schemes 
of  natiiral  divinity;  which,  with  all  its 
wisdom,  never  yet  thought  of  a  Chiist,  or  a 
Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  nature,  now  fallen  and 
blinded,  is  to  be  reformed,  exalted,  and  saved. 
The  Bible  we  know  to  be  the  infallible  Word 
of  God ;  the  rule  of  our  ^th  and  obedience. 
I  find  this  doctrine  revealed  in  it ;  therefore 

I  firmly  believe  and  submit  to  it 

And  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
corrected  and  softened  till  it  becomee  agree- 
able to  the  natural  thoughts  and  imaginations 
of  the  human  heart,  then  in  vain  was  it  said — 
blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  Me," 

Yet  though  it  is  indisputably  true  that  we 
axe  indebted  solely  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  teaching  of  Revelation,  and 
that  the  doctrine  oould  never  have  been  dis- 
covered by  human  reason  unaided,  some  of 
the  ablest  Protestant  divines  have  maintained 
that  human  reason  is  able  to  some  extent  to 
follow  the  revelation,  to  aoquieece  in  its  truth, 
and  to  find  it  harmonise  with  the  deepest  in- 
tuitions of  the  souL  The  intellectual  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  are  practically  two : 
fl]  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and 
[2  J  that  if  not,  it  in  reality  amounts  to  Tri- 
theism.  Neither  of  these  will  bear  a  moment's 
«xamination.  The  first  objection  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  be  itself  a  sheer  intellectual 
absurdity,  since  it  is  based  upon  an  application 
to  the  Infinite  and  Essential  Being  of  God,  of 
crude  reasonings  about  number  and  distinc- 
tion such  as  are  applied  to  so  many  marhfes, 
and  which  ever>'  thoughtful  Christian  rejects 
ab  initio  as  regards  any  relation  to  the  Divine 
Being.  On  this  ground,  indeed,  theologians 
of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  have  objected  to 
portions  of  the  Athamudan  Creed,  as  giving 
concrete  definition,  beyond  what  is  written  or 
can  be  safely  affirmed  of  God.  As  Robertson 
points  out  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject,  '^we 
are  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  Mcords;''''  and 
as  he  remarks  again  in  reference  to  sach  oh* 
jectors,  **  though  the  doctrine  may  appear  to 
them  absurd,  because  they  have  not  the  pro- 
per conception  of  it,  some  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  have  believed  in  this  doctrine.  .  .  . 
Let  them  be  assured  of  this,  that  whether  thd 
doctrine  be  true  or  f&iae,  it  is  not  necesaarilr 
a  doctrine  self -contradictory  ....  that 
such  men  never  could  have  held  it  unless 
there  was  latent  in  the  doctrine  a  deep  truth." 
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Bingham,  again,  two  centuries  ago,  protests 
agamst  such  divines  as  played  into  the  hands 
of  these  objectors,  "by  "  affecting  to  represent 
the  mystery  of  the  Christian  Trinity  as  a 
thing  directly  contradictious  to  all  human 
reason  and  understanding,  and  that  perhaps 
out  of  design  to  make  men  surrender  up 
themselves  and  conscience,  in  a  blind  and  im- 
^dt  faith,  whoUy  to  their  guidance."  The 
Christian  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
Trinity  in  th€  tame  sense  in  which  He  is  One ; 
or  One  only  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
He  co-exists  as  Three  Persons.  Further  reply 
to  this  objection  will  appear  in  what  follows 
concerning  the  second. 

Any  statement  of  the  various  intellectual 
analogies  and  explanations  which  have  been 
offered  to  assist  an  intellif^ent  apprehension 
of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  IJnity  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief.  Cudworth  [q.v.],  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  Platonist,  and  has  been  mis- 
represented on  that  account ;  but  he  makes 
it  dear  himself,  that  his  object  was  to  show 
**  the  wonderful  providence  of  Almighty  God, 
that  this  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Divine 
hypostases  should  find  such  admittance  and 
entertainment  in  the  pagan  world,  and  be 
received  by  the  wisest  of  their  philosophers 
before  the  times  of  Christianity.*'  He  ac- 
cordingly draws  striking  analogies  between 
the  Platonic  Trinity,  and  especially  that  form 
of  it  in  which  the  hypostases  are  described  as 
Infinite  Goodness,  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  In- 
finite Love  and  Power  (these  not  as  acddents 
or  questions,  but  as  all  substantial),  and  the 
Christian  doctrine.  He  implies — an  idea  in 
advance  of  his  own  time,  but  iar  more 
familiar  in  this — ^that  such  an  approximation 
of  the  most  enlightened  reason  of  antiquity 
was  not  without  a  real  Divine  illumination ; 
and  though  this  breadth  of  view  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  (from  Nelson  and  others) 
that  his  own  views  concerning  the  Trinity 
resembled  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  this  is 
sufficiently  refuted,  not  only  by  his  express 
affirmation  that  boUi  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  "  co>eve  and  co-eternal  with  the 
Father"  [InteUectual  System  of  the  Universe ^ 
IL  342],  but  by  the  definite  statement  that 
wherever  the  Platonic  Trinity  differed  in  any 
wise,  not  only  from  Scripture,  but  from  the 
Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  Councils,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  it  is  therein 
**  utterly  disclaimed  and  rejected"  by  him. 
[Ibid.,  u.  467.] 

The  analog  with  a  quasi-philosophical 
system,  as  cited  by  Cudworth,  is  in  truth 
very  striking;  and  his  work  is,  moreover, 
valuable  as  copiously  citing  within  small 
compass  the  opinions  and  definitions  of  the 
Fathers  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  homo^usios.  This,  says  Cudworth, 
**  was  never  used  by  Greek  writers  other- 
wise than  to  signify  the  agreement  of 
things,  numerically  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  some  common  nature  or  imiversal 


essence."  Hence  St.  Basil  says  that  the 
word  **  plainly  takes  away  the  sameness  of 
hypostasis  [or  individual  person],  for  the 
same  thing  is  not  homo-ousios  [co-substan- 
tial] with  itself,  but  always  one  thing  with 
another."  [Epist,  300.]  So  Athanasius  re- 
marks {EpisU  De  Sent,  Dien,]  that  "the 
branches  are  homo-ousios  with  the  vine,  or 
with  the  root  thereof.'*  And  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  affirms  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  homo-ousios  with  the  Father  as  to  His 
divinity,  but  homo-ousios  with  us  men  as  to 
His  humanity,"  and  Athanasius  himself  uses 
the  same  word  in  relation  to  the  Saviour  and 
mankind  in  the  same  sense.  Athanasius 
further  says,  **  We  do  not  think  the  Son  to 
be  really  one  and  the  same  with  the  Father,  as 
the  SabeUians  do,  and  to  be  wumo-ousios  and 
not  homo-ousios :  they  thereby  destroy  the  very 
being  of  the  Son."     [^Exposition  of  FaithJ] 

Concerning  the  hypostases  in  the  Trinity, 
BmoHAM  [q.v.]  is  worth  quoting,  and  his 
remarks  are  more  noteworthy  because  in  his 
own  day  he  was  charged  by  some  with  Tri- 
theism : — 

"For  though  the  three  Persons  in  their 
sense  be  three  distinct  numerical  substances, 
yet  they  are  neither,  firstly,  three  Beings  of  a 
different  nature,  as  Arius  meant ;  nor,  secondly, 
three  Beings  actually  divided  or  separated 
from  each  other  as  three  men  and  angels  are, 
but  most  inseparably  and  eternally  ^yet  with- 
out confusion)  united  into  One ;  which  union 
of  substances  is  so  necessary  in  infinite  Beings, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  them  other- 
wise than  as  actually  and  eternally  united 
into  one ;  nor,  thirdly,  are  they  three  parts  of 
one  whole,  sharing  Divine  perfections  amongst 
them,  but  every  one  is  equally  possessed  of 
all  (and  this  naturally  follows  from  their 
being  equal  in  nature,  and  so  falls  in  with 
the  *  first  sort  of  Unit^-) ;  nor,  fourthly,  are 
they  three  Beings  having  that  Divine  nature 
independently,  every  one  from  Himself ;  but 
the  Father  fJone  has  His  Being/  from  Him- 
self, the  Son  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both ;  for  though  they  all  have  a  Divino 
nature,  that  is,  a  necessary  existence  (for 
necessary  existence  is  the  properest  notion  we 
can  form  of  a  Divine  nature),  yet  they  havo 
that  necessary  existence  three  different  ways : 
the  Father  necessarily  exists,  but  of  Himself 
alone ;  the  Son  necessarily  exists,  but  from 
the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  necessarily 
exists  too,  but  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
so  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
properly  wittiout  original,  though  necessarily 
existing  from  all  eternity,  but  are  as  necessary 
and  eternal  Emanations  of  a  necessary  and 
eternal  Cause;  and  this  way  of  existmg  is 
what  distinguishes  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  both  from  the  Father  and  the  creatures, 
and  at  once  preserves  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
head. Fifthly,  and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  this 
original  and  natural  subordination  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  they  are 
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not  three  opposite  principles  or  Providences 
clashing  and  inteiiertng  with  one  another, 
but  one  harmonious  Providence  and  one  un- 
divided principle  of  all  other  things ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  three  infinite  beings 
under  the  economy  of  Father,  8on,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  without  conceiving  them  at  the  same 
time  united  in  an  eternal  harmony  and  con- 
cord." [^Sermon  oh  the  Trinity.]  In  another  Ser- 
mon OH  the  Divinity  ofChriet  Bingham  further 
says:  **The  true  notion  of  the  Christian 
Trinity  is  three  Divine  Persons  under  the 
relation  and  economy  of  a  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  where  the  Father  is  considered  as 
the  Fountain  of  the  Deity,  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  natural  and  eternal  Emanations 
of  the  Father's  substance ;  agreeable  to  what 
is  said  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Son  is 
*  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
Very  God ' — *  Deus  genitus,'  not  *  ingenitus  * 
nor  '  factus ' ;  whereas  Tri-theism  asserts  that 
the  Son  is  another  agenniton — ^that  is,  not  a 
Son,  but  another  distinct  principle  or  sub- 
stance, unbegotten  as  the  Father  is,  and  con- 
seqobntly  a  distinct  Grod." 

These  older  attempts  at  explanation  have 
their  use  and  value;  but  modem  theology 
rather  shrinks  from  such  precise  and  essay- 
like definition  concerning  the  holiest  m3rBteries 
of  Infinite  and  transcendent  Being.  In  the 
sermon  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  already  referred  to  [Sermon*y  iii. 
43],  he  speaks  of  the  Trinity  as  the  three 
**  consciousnesses  "  by  which  God  is  known  to 
us,  and  declines  to  affirm  more: — "We  do 
not  dare  to  limit  God ;  we  do  not  presume  to 
sa^  that  there  are  in  God  only  three  person- 
alities—only three  consciousnesses;  idl  that 
we  dare  presume  to  say  is  this,  that  there  are 
three  in  reference  to  us,  and  only  three." 
This  idea  reappears  in  another  sermon  to  be 
presently  cited,  and  strictly  it  is  true ;  yet  the 
reply  seems  obvious  that  the  Christian  Go^l 
does  appear  to  present  itself  as  a  full  revela- 
tion of  God;  and  that  as  redeemed  man  is 
moreover  expressly  affirmed  to  partake  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  to  be  made  in  the  Divine 
image,  such  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
necessities  of  his  manifold  nature.  But  the 
sermon  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the 
modem  tendency  to  substitute  analogy  or 
illustrtUion  for  definition.  Most  of  Robertson's 
illustrations  do  not  appear  to  average  minds 
yery  happy.  That  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
has  often  been  used,  but  is  bad  ab  initio^  be- 
cause we  constantly  think  of  the  body  as  a 
mere  servant  of  tiie  spirit,  and  even  of  its 
perishing  while  the  real  man  survives.  But 
he  remarks  justly  upon  our  common  idea  of  a 
"  Person  "  being  that  of  "  a  being  bounded  by 
space,"  and  how  all  such  notions  must  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
then  returning  to  the  conscious  human  soul — 
which  is,  after  all,  our  microcosm  and  dntum 
for  all  things — ^he  finds  another  illustration, 
which  to    many  minds  may  be  singularly 


helpful,  in  the  willy  tiie  afeetiauy  and  the 
thoughte.  Men's  mental  oonstitations  diffar 
widely;  but  to  most  men  it  will  probably 
appear,  as  it  does  to  the  preacher,  tluit  there 
really  are  **  distinct  oonsciousneeses "  in  a 
man.  It  does  seem  to  most,  that  what  wills, 
and  what  thinks  or  reflects,  and  what  loves, 
are  in  some  way  distinct  from  one  another ; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  om  vkole 
mind  does  also  seem  to  be  thrown  into  ev^y 
act  of  each.  This  seems  to  be  Robertson's 
principal  contribution  towards  an  intelligent 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ana  to 
be  of  real  value,  though  confined  to  a  few 
lines.  And  perhaps  it  is  really  as  doee  an 
analogy  or  illustration  as  can  be  drawn  from 
finite  existence  or  consciousness,  of  the  mods 
in  which  a  Trinity  in  Unity  may  co-exist  in 
the  Divine  Being. 

Our  next  extracts  are  from  one  of  tiie  most 
eloquent  of  modem  preachers,  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  of  New  York.  He  takes  ns 
his  text,  *'  Through  Him  we  all  have  aoceas 
by  one  Spirit  tmto  the  Father"  [Eph.  iL  18}, 
and  commences  by  remaridng  that  this 
Trinity  is  not  a  dry  creed  to  be  believed, 
but  a  Gospel  to  be  believed  in,  used,  and  lived 
by.  He  then  has  a  passage,  evidentiy  bor- 
rowed in  idea  from  Robertson's  sermon  on  the' 
same  subject,  disclaiming  any  statement  that 
the  Trimty  is  "all"  there  is  of  God,  and 
referring  (as  Robertson  does)  to  an  alleged 
"  deep  law,"  by  which  the  higher  any  nature 
is,  the  more  complex  and  more  simple  at  once 
it  becomes.  The  following  extracts  from  sab- 
sequent  passages  will  speak  for  thonselves : — 

"The  next  thing  we  notice  is  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  God,  this  part  of 
Gk>d,  is  apprehended  and  depicted.  See 
what  he  says.  He  is  describing  man's  salva- 
tion. It  is  one  single  thin^,  the  saving  of  a 
man.  Here  is  the  sinner  m  his  sinfmness; 
there  is  the  saint  in  his  glory.  It  is  the  same 
man  still,  and  the  whole  act,  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end — ^the  act  that  took  him  in  his 
sinfulness  and  lifted  him  thence,  and  set  him 
in  his  glory — ^is  one  single  act  It  stands  a 
unit  among  the  works  of  God's  omnipotenoe. 
It  is  one  throb  of  the  all-loying  heart;  it  iscme 
movement  of  the  Almighty  arm.  Andyettiiis 
simple  act—  salvation — is  clearly  distinguished 
into  its  parts.  See  how  clearly  St.  Paul  dis- 
criminates them.  Every  act  is  made  up  of  a 
purpose,  a  method,  and  a  power.  And  so  the 
purpose  and  the  method  and  the  power  are 
here.  What  is  the  purpose  or  the  end  ?  '  To 
the  Father  we  all  have  access.*  What  is  the 
method?  'Through  Christ  Jesus.'  Whst 
is  the  power?  'By  the  Spirit.'  Through 
Christ  Jesus  we  all  have  access  by  one  Spint 
unto  the  Father.  In  this  one  total  act,  the  end, 
the  method,  and  the  power  are  distinguirii- 
able.  Each  stands  out  separate  and  dear. 
And  what  is  more,  each  is  distinctly  per^ 
sonal.  A  personal  name  is  given  to  the  desi|r- 
nution   of   each   element.     This  salvatioiw 
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which  is  all  the  work  of  God — first,  last  and 
midmost — has  its  divine  personalities,  distinct 
for  its  end,  and  its  method,  and  its  power. 
It  is  a  salvation  to  the  Father,  through  the 
Son,  and  h^  the  Spirit.  The  salvation  is  all 
one ;  yet  m  it  method,  end,  and  power  are 
recognisahle.    It  is  a  three  in  one. 

«  Let  us  look  into  this  a  little  more  deeply. 
The  perfection  of  any  act  consists  in  the 
elevation  and  the  harmony  of  these  three 
elements :  its  end,  its  method,  and  its  power. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  act  of  a  hoy's  educa- 
tion. It  may  extend  over  twenty  years,  hut 
it  is  capahle  cd  heing  considered  as  one  act  still, 
from  t&e  time  it  h^g^  in  the  nursery  to  the 
time  it  culminates  in  his  profession.  Now  the 
perfection  of  that  education  will  depend  upon 
the  perfection  of  its  end,  its  method,  and  its 
power,  and  upon  their  heing  harmonious 
with,  and  suitable  to,  one  another ;  each  must 
he  worthy  of  the  rest  For  instance,  if  the 
end  be  low,  if  no  high  ideal  of  scholarship 
and  character  is  set  up  at  the  first,  and 
kept  clear  all  along,  you  may  give  him  the 
best  books  and  the  best  teachers,  you  may 
inspire  him  with  the  most  eager  enthusiasm, 
but  you  turn  out  only  a  half-taught  scholar, 
a  half-made  man,  as  the  result.  The  end  was 
not  worthy  of  the  method  and  power.  Or, 
again,  you  set  the  highest  standard  up  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  you  put  the  purest  ambitions  into 
the  boy's  nature,  but  yon  furnish  only  poor 
means,  poor  schools,  poor  teachers,  and  once 
more  tiie  education  is  imperfect.  The  method 
is  not  worthy  of  the  end  and  the  power.  Or, 
again,  you  make  the  ideal  perfect,  and  you 
provide  all  the  appliances  of  study  at  their 
best,  but  you  put  only  some  low  or  mercenary 
impulse  mto  the  scholar's  heart,  perhaps  a 
mere  servile  submission  to  your  authority, 
perhaps  only  a  selfish  idea  of  the  money  he 
is  going  to  get  out  of  his  learning,  and  again 
a  most  imperfect  product  comes. 

**  This  is  an  illustration.  Instead  of  a  boy's 
education  put  a  man's  salvation.  That  is  the 
perfect  education  of  which  all  others  are  but 
types.  And  there  we  look  for  and  we  find  the 
seme  harmony  of  end,  method,  and  power. 
Hake  either  unworthy  of  the  others  and  the 
salvation  is  not  complete.  If  it  be  not  to  the 
Father  the  Son's  redeinption  is  in  vain.  If 
it  be  not  through  the  oon,  the  Father  waits 
and  the  Spirit  moves  for  naught.  If  it  be  not 
by  the  Spirit,  the  Father's  heart  stands  open 
and  the  method  of  gxBce  is  perfect,  but  the 
unmoved  soul  stands  inactive  and  unsaved. 
The  Scripture  revelation  comes  to  tell  us  that 
end,  method,  and  power,  all  are  perfect,  and 
each  must  thus  be  worthy  of  the  rest.  The 
three  are  one.  Each  is  eternal,  and  yet,  as 
the  old  creed  cries,  '  There  are  not  three 
Eternals,  but  One  Eternal.'  Each  is  God,  and 
yet  '  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God,' 
not  three  salvations,  but  one  salvation,  with 
its  equal  end  and  method  and  power,  and  so 
hy  tiie  Trinity  in  Unity  the  soul  is  saved. 


"  And  now,  again,  let  us  look  at  this  more 
carefully  in  its  several  parts.  The  end  of  the 
human  salvation  is  'access  to  the  Father.' 
.  .  •  .  Now  we  are  very  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  however  we  may  differ  in 
our  definitions  and  our  belief  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
all  at  one,  there  can  be  and  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  Deity  of  the  Father.  Gkxl 
is  divine;  God  is  God.  And  no  doiibt  we 
do  aU  assent  in  words  to  such  belief;  but 
when  we  think  what  we  mean  by  that  word 
*God ;'  when  we  remember  what  we  mean  by 
'Father,'  namely,  the  first  source  and  the 
final  satisfaction  of  a  dependent  nature ;  and 
then  when  we  look  around  and  see  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  living  as  if  there  were  no 
higher  source  for  their  being  than  accident, 
and  no  higher  satisfaction  for  their  being 
than  selfishness,  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is 
need  of  a  continual  and  most  earnest  preaching 
by  word  and  act  from  every  pulpit  of  infiuence 
to  which  we  can  mount,  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father?  Why,  take  a  man  who  is  utterly 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  world.  .  .  • 
To  such  a  man,  what  is  the  first  revelation  that 
you  want  to  make  ?  Is  it  not  the  divinity  of 
the  Father?  Remember  that  wonderful 
passage  in  the  story  of  the  Passover  where 
Jesus,  with  His  agony  before  Him,  is  just 
rising  to  work  His  homely  parable  of  washing 
the  disciples'  feet.  And  the  description  of  the 
act  is  this:  'Jesus  knowing  that  He  was 
come  from  Qod.  and  went  to  God,  riseth  from 
supper  and  laid  aside  His  garments,  and  took 
a  towel  and  girded  Himself.'  That  was  the 
key  to  all  His  life,  the  spring  of  every  action: 
'  Knowing  that  He  came  from  God  and  went 
to  God,'  knowing,  that  is,  that  God  was  His 
Father,  the  source  and  the  satisfaction  of  His 
life.  And  that  same  knowledge  which  Christ 
had,  you  would  want  your  mend  to  have. 
Does  it  seem  as  if  no  man  could  escape  it  ? 
Does  it  seem  as  if  the  Divine  Fatherhood  were 
the  patent  fact  of  all  creation  ?  As  if  Nature 
uttered  it  in  all  her  voices  ?  These  voices  are 
not  fancies.  They  are  real.  But  the  clear 
fact  remains  that  multitudes  of  men  do  go 
through  life  and  only  in  the  dimmest  tones 
hear  either  Nature  or  their  own  hearts  pro- 
claiming God.  To  such  the  truth  must  be 
uttered  from  some  teaching  of  experience  or 
doctrine.  The  di\dnity  of  the  Father  needs 
assertion  first  of  aU.  Let  men  once  feel  it,  and 
then  Nature  and  their  own  hearts  will  c6me 
in  with  their  sweet  and  solemn  confirmations 
of  it.  But  Nature  and  the  human  heart  do 
not  teach  it  of  themselves.  So  we  believe, 
and  so  we  tempt  other  men  to  believe  in 
God  the  Father.     .    . 

"And  now  pass  to  the  divinity  of  the  method. 
'Through  Jesus  Christ.'  Man  is  separated 
from  God.  That  fact,  testified  to  by  broken 
associations,' by  alienated  affections,  by  con- 
flicting wills,  stands  written  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  race.    And  equally  clear  is  it  to 
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him  who  reads  the  Gospels  and  enters  into 
sympathy  with  their  wonderful  Person,  that  in 
Him,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  appeared  the  Me- 
diator by  whom  was  to  be  the  Atonement.  His 
was  the  life  and  nature  which,  standing  be- 
tween the  Gk>dhood  and  the  manhood,  was  to 
bridge  the  gulf  and  make  the  firm  bright  road, 
over  which  blessing  and  prayer  might  pass 
and  repass  with  confident  golden  feet  for 
ever.  And  then  the  question  is — and  when  we 
ask  it  thus  it  becomes  so  much  more  than  a 
dry  problem  of  theology ;  it  is  a  question  for 
live  anxious  men  to  ask  with  fsices  full  of 
eagerness— out  of  which  nature  came  that 
Mediator  ?  Out  of  which  side  of  the  chasm 
sprang  the  bridge  leaping  forth  towards  the 
other?  Was  it  some  towering  man,  who, 
growing  beyond  his  brothers,  overlooked 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  saw  the 
place  in  the  divine  heart  where  man  belonged, 
and  then  came  back  and  bade  his  brethren 
follow  him,  and  led  them  on  with  him  into 
the  home  of  a  Father  who,  reluctant  or 
forgetful,  sat  without  effort  till  His  children 
found  their  way  to  HimP  It  is  the  most 
precious  part  of  our  belief,  that  it  was  with 
God  that  the  activity  began.  It  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  Grospel,  as  I  read  it,  that  the 
Father's  heart,  sitting  above  us  in  His  holi- 
ness, yearned  for  us  as  we  lay  down  here  in 
our  sin.  And  when  there  was  no  man  to 
make  an  intercession.  He  sent  His  Son  to 
tell  us  of  His  love,  to  live  with  us,  to  die 
for  us,  to  lay  His  life  like  a  strong  bridge 
out  from  the  Divine  side  of  existence,  over 
which  we  might  walk,  fearfully  but  safely, 
back  into  the  divinity  where  we  belonged. 
Through  Him  we  have  access  to  the  Father. 
As  the  end  was  divine,  so  the  method  is 
divine.  As  it  is  to  God  that  we  come,  so  it 
is  God  who  brings  us  there.  I  can  think 
nothing  else  without  dishonouring  the  tire- 
less, quenchless  love  of  God.  .  .  .  My 
friend  says  God  sends  Christ  into  the  world, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  not  God.  I  cannot 
see  it  so.  It  seems  to  me  just  otherwise. 
Grod  sends  Christ  just  because  Christ  is  God. 
The  ambassador,  the  army,  is  of  the  very 
most  precious  substance  of  the  country  that 
despatehes  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
constant  title  of  our  Master.  He  is  the  Son 
of  God.  Think  of  it.  Does  not  *Son» 
mean  just  this  which  the  Church's  faith, 
with  the  best  words  that  it  could  find,  has 
laboured  to  express,  *  Two  Persons  and  one 
Substance'?  That  is,  the  Father  and  the 
Child.  Separate  personality,  but  one  nature. 
Unity  and  distinctness  both,  but  the  unity 
as  true  a  fact  as  the  distinctness.  Nay, 
the  unity  the  fact  which  made  the  essence  of 
His  mission,  the  fajct  which  made  Him  the 
true,  fit,  only  perfect  messenger  of  God,  and 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

"This  is  the  glory  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  great  beauty 
of  the  old  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 


is  the  &dth  in  the  capacity  of  manhood  whidi 
it  implies.  It  believes  that  man  is  of  so 
godlike  a  nature  that  he  can  hold  God, 
that  God  can  be  incarnated  in  him.  Out 
sense  of  man's  capacity  is  low.  We  do  not 
think  that  God  can  dwell  in  the  temple  of  a 
life  like  ours.  But  was  not  that  just  what 
He  came  to  teach  us  that  He  could  do  ?  He 
teaches  it  to  us  by  the  rich  experience  of  His 
Spirit  dwelling  in  our  spirit?,  but  befoire  that 
He  taught  it  to  us  by  the  Ward  made  Acth. 
A  brute  race  could  have  seen  no  incarnation. 
Grod  could  care  for  them  and  feed  them,  but 
He  could  not  come  into  them,  live  in  ihem. 
But  man  is  better.  **  Because  we  are  eons, 
God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our 
hearts."  Because  we  are  sons.  His  Son  Him« 
self  could  take  our  nature  upon  Him.  Hie 
more  truly  we  believe  in  the  Incarnate  Deity, 
the  more  devoutly  we  must  believe  in  the 
essential  glory  of  humanity. 

**And  now  turn  to  the  point  that  still 
remains.  We  have  spoken  of  the  end  and  of 
the  method ;  but  no  true  act  is  perfect  unleas 
the  power  by  which  it  works  is  worthy  of  the 
method  through  which,  and  the  end  to  which, 
it  proceeds.  The  power  of  the  act  of  man's 
salvation  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  *  Through 
Christ  Jesus  we  all  have  access  by  one  S|Hrit 
unto  the  Father.'  What  do  we  mean  by  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  being  the  power  unto  salvation? 
I  thmk  we  are  often  deluded  and  misled  by 
carrying  out  too  far  some  of  the  figurative 
forms  in  which  the  Bible  and  the  religioQS 
experience  of  men  express  the  saving  of  the 
souL  For  instance,  sEdvation  is  described  as 
the  lifting  6i  the  soul  out  of  a  pit,  and 
putting  it  upon  a  pinnacle,  or  on  a  safe,  high 
platform  of  ^race.  The  figure  is  strong  and 
clear.  Nothing  can  overstate  the  utter  de« 
pendence  of  the  soul  on  God  for  its  deliver- 
ance;  but  if  we  let  the  figure  leave  in  our 
minds  an  impression  of  the  human  soul  as  a 
dead,  passive  thing,  to  be  lifted  from  one 
place  to  the  other  like  a  torpid  log  that  makes 
no  effort  of  its  ovm  either  for  co-operatioci  or 
resistance,  then  the  figure  has  misled  us. 
The  soul  is  a  live  thing.  Let  there  be  nothing 
merely  mechanical  in  the  conception  of  the 
way  God  treats  these  souls  of  ours.  He 
works  upon  them  in  the  vitality  of  thought, 
passion,  and  will  that  He  puts  into  them.  And 
so  when  a  soul  comes  to  the  Fa&er  through 
the  Saviour,  its  whole  essential  vitahtv  moves 
in  the  act.  With  those  affections  with  which 
it  has  loved  the  world,  it  loves  its  Lord. 
With  that  same  will  with  which  it  dio« 
iniquity,  it  chooses  now  holiness  and  heaven. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Christian  had  simply 
chosen  to  love  Grod  instead  of  loving  ha 
business;  but  as  he  goes  on  and  finds  what 
this  new  love  of  God  really  means,  he  finds 
what  it  is  that  has  happened.  The  capa- 
cities of  faith  and  love  and  holiness  hain 
been  taken  possession  of,  and  filled  oat  to 
their   completenees,  by  the  very  Spirit  of 
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holinefls  and  love  and  faith  which  they  were 
made  to  hold,  bat  which  is  greater  than 
themselves.  The  Divine  power  has  taken 
possession  of  the  soul's  capacities,  and,  al- 
though it  may  seem  at  first  as  if  the  soul 
itself  had  originated  this  new  movement  to 
God  through  Christ,  just  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  child  at  first  as  if  his  body  did  all  these 
spiritual  acts  which  the  spirit  does  within  it, 
yet,  by-and-by,  the  conviction  clears  itself, 
and  grows  dearer  and  clearer  constantly, 
that  it  is  not  the  aours  simple  abihty  to  be 
religious  that  has  made  it  religious,  but  that 
God  by  direct  visitation  has  occupied  that 
ability,  and  is  drawing  the  soul  to  Himself. 
**  When  this  experience  is  reached,  then  see 
what  Godhood  the  soul  has  come  to  recognise 
in  the  world.  Krst,  there  is  the  Creative 
Deity  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  which  it 
to  return — ^the    Divine  End, 


Grod  the  Father.  Then  there  is  the  Incarnate 
Deity,  which  makes  that  return  possible  by 
the  exhibition  of  God*s  love— the  Divine 
Method,  God  the  Son ;  and  then  there  is  this 
infused  Deity,  this  Divine  energy  in  the  soul 
itself,  taking  its  capacities  and  setting  them 
homeward  to  the  Father — the  Divine  Power 
of  Salvation,  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  Spirit.  .  .  . 
This  appears  to  me  the  truth  of  the  Deity 
as  it  r^tes  to  us.  I  say  again, '  as  it  relates 
to  us.'  What  it  may  be  in  itself;  how 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  meet  in  the  perfect 
Godhood;  what  infinite  truth  more  there 
may,  there  must,  be  in  that  Godhood,  no 
man  can  dare  to  guess.  But,  to  us,  God  is 
the  end,  the  method,  and  the  power  of  sal- 
vation; so  He  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  I  look  at  the  theologies,  and  so 
often  it  seems  as  if  the  harmony  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  had  been  lost,  both  by  those 
that  own  and  by  those  that  disown  the 
Trinity.  One  theology  makes  the  Father 
hard  and  cruel,  longing,  as  it  were,  for  man's 
punishment,  extorting  from  the  Son  the  last 
drop  of  life-blood  which  man's  sin  had  in- 
curred as  penalty.  Another  theology  makes 
the  Son  merely  one  of  the  multitude  of 
sinning  men,  with  somewhat  bolder  aspira- 
tions wying  hold  on  a  forgiveness  which 
God  might  give,  but  which  no  mortal  might 
assume.  Still  another  theology  can  find  no 
Grod  in  the  human  heart  at  all;  merely  a 
fermentation  of  human  nature  in  this  desire 
after  goodness,  this  reaching  out  towards 
Divinity.  The  end  is  not  worthy  of  the 
method';  I  do  not  want  to  come  to  such  a 
Father  as  some  of  the  theologians  have  painted. 
Or  the  method  is  not  worthy  of  the  end ;  no 
man  could  come  to  a  perfect  God  through 
such  a  Jesus  as  some  men  have  described. 
Or  the  power  is  too  weak  for  both ;  and  all 
that  Christ  has  done  lies  useless ;  and  all  the 
Father's  welcome  waits  in  vain  for  the  soul 
that  has  in  it  no  Holy  Ghost.  But  let  each 
be  real,  and  each  be  worthy  of  the  others,  and 


the  salvation  is  complete.  That  is  our  faith 
in  the  Trinity — *  three  Persons  and  one  God.*  " 
[Sermonsy  New  York,  1876.  J 

Analogies  have  also  been  drawn  from  the 
physical  universe  around  us,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  work  on  physical  science,* 
in  which  it  is  even  suggested  that,  beyond 
mere  analogy,  there  may  be  some  actual 
manifestation  of  this  mystery  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
pnysical  world  around  us.  After  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  main  results  of  experiment  and 
research  as  regards  the  theory  of  Light,  the 
writer  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  Another  step  further  yet.  The  inquiry  is 
irresistibly  suggested,  whether  the  comparison 
and  the  analogy  may  not  go  further,  and 
afford  us  some  revelation  deeper  still.  That 
inquiry  is  strictly  legitimate.  If  our  uqiverse 
be  in  truth  an  objective  and  conditioned 
manifestation  of  any  absolute  Source  of  all 
being,  it  should  be  thus :  the  Actual  ought, 
in  its  limited  measure,  to  reveal  to  us  truly 
the  Essential  and  Eternal.  The  student  of 
nature,  at  all  events,  does  hold  expressly  that  if 
Nature  has  any  Author,  she  must  speak  aright 
of  Him  if  she  speak  at  all;  and  as  for  the  so- 
called  religious  man,  while  any  book  can  only 
take  a  secondary  place  in  such  an  inquiry 
as  this,  he  also  believes  that  it  ought  to  be 
thus,  since  his  book  actually  says  so.  The 
point  of  surpassing  interest  therefore  is, 
whether  as  regards  this  question  there  is  any 
definite  agreement  between  these  two,  as  to 
which  Science  can  have  anything  to  say,  or 
possesses  any  means  of  judging.  What  then 
do  we  find?  We  are  bound  here,  at  least,  to 
ask  the  expounders  of  physical  science  first, 
for  every  reason.  We  inquire,  therefore,  what 
purely  physical  science,  and  experiment,  and 
speculation — what  they  at  present  appear  to 
teach  us  ? 

*•  [1]  They  tell  us  of  an  intangible,  invis- 
ible Ether,  which  cannot  be  touched,  or  tasted, 
or  contained,  or  measured,  or  weighed,  but 
yet  is  everywhere ;  which  contains  within  it- 
self the  most  essential  properties  of  Matter, 
fluid  and  solid ;  and  yet  which  is  not  matter, 
though  it  can  communicate  its  own  motions  to 
matter  and  receive  motions  from  it.  [2] 
They  speak  to  us  next,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  widely-received  vortex  theory  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  something  vaguely  about 
this  Ether  taking  Form.  They  suggest  to  us 
how  vortices  in  it  may  appear  to  us  as  the 
atoms  of  Matter,  which  we  do  see,  and 
feel,  and  handle ;  and  which,  in  this  form,  can 
be  limited,  and  contained,  and  measured,  and 
weighed ;  and  in  which  the  Ether  mav  become, 
as  it  were,  incarnate  and  embodied.  [3] 
Tliey  tell  us,  in  the  third  place,  of  a  mysteri- 
ous Energy,  which  also  takes  protean  forms, 
but  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  doing  all 


*  Light  i   a  Coum  of  ExpwiiMniol   Optics. 
Lewis  Wiiffht  (1882). 
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the  physical  work  of  the  koemos.  Through 
it  Ether  acts  upon  Matter ;  and  Matter  reacts 
upon  Ether  or  upon  other  Matter. 

**  And  this  is  all ;  and  our  Light  embodies 
them  all  and  reveals  them  all.  It  is  motion, 
a  form  of  Energy ;  it  is  motion  in  the  Ether ; 
and  it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  unknown  to 
us,  unUss  Matter,  to  make  it  visible,  be  in  its 
path.  There  are  these  Three  and  these  only ; 
each  distinct  and  separate ;  and  yet  the  three 
making  up  One,  a  mysterious  unity  which 
cannot  be  dissolved.  Bo  far  the  purely  phys- 
ical philosopher.  Pondering  attentively  this 
wonderful  triune  splendour  which  he  has  put 
before  us,  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  at  least 
should  sneer  at  any  other  Trinity  in  Unity, 
seeing  the  kindred  mystery  in  which  he  him- 
self acknowledges  that  he  dwells.  Ether: 
Matter :  Energ^*^ :  no  one  of  these  can  be  con- 
ceived* of,  hardly,  apart  from  the  others;  yet 
each  is  separate  and  distinct.  Take  away 
either,  and  what  becomes  of  the  Universe,  as 
we  know  it  or  can  conceive  it  ?  And  yet  this 
Universe,  at  least,  is  monistic — is  one  harmoni- 
ous whole.  The  m  y stery  of  Nature  is  not  only 
as  great,  but  actually  appears  to  be  of  the 
very  tame  kind  as  that  which  theologians  have 
taught  us  concerning  the  mystery  of  its 
Author. 

**  For  now  we  are  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the 
other,  and  ask  him.  He  has  known  nothing 
of  all  this ;  never  even  dreamt  of  it,  since  it  is 
the  last  growth  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But,  purely  from  an  old  Book  he  possesses,  he 
too  has,  somehow  or  other,  and  long  before 
the  other,  also  gathered  a  conception,  and 
even  framed  it  into  a  set  theological  formula. 
It  will  be  interesting  at  least  to  see  what  his 
conception  is. 

*'  [1]  He  tells  us,  first,  that  he  believes  in 
an  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  inconceiv- 
able, infinite  Essence,  the  one  Source  and 
Father  of  all  [2]  He  believes  that  this 
first  essential  Being  has  in  a  mysterious  way 
become  embodied  in  a  Second,  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner  co -existent  with  and  yet 
derived  from  Him ;  who  is  the  brightness  of 
His  glory  and  the  visible  Image  of  His  person,* 
and  in  whom  and  by  whom  all  Thixigs  were 
made.  [3]  He  aflirms  that  these  two  work  or 
act  by  and  through  a  third,  an  equally  mys- 
terious Energy;  whose  operations  assume 
many  forms ;  who  does  all  things,  alike  in 
matter  and  in  spirit;  who  is  as  the  wind, 
blowing  where  it  listeth;  and  who  finally 
brings  all  conscious  agencies  that  yield  to 
Him,  into  harmonious  relation  and  equilibrium 
with  all  that  surrounds  them.  That  is  the 
creed  of  the  Christian,  however  he  came  by  it: 
more  particularly,  indeed,  it  is  the  special  creed 
of  the  Trinitarian  Christian,  so  much  derided 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  also  says 
and  believes,  like  the  other,  that,  although  he 

•  "The  very  Image  [or  impress]   of   His  sub- 
stance. "—K«v  wed  F«rnom 


cannot  explain  it  any  more  than  the  phyricd 
philosopher,  these  three  are  One.  And, 
strange  to  say,  he  too  goes  to  far  as  to  affina 
that  the  Motions  of  the  third  originally  pro- 
duced that  Light  which  we  have  found  such  a 
fascinating  study ;  and  that  to  him,  also,  that 
is  an  express  symbol  and  revelatioii  ol  the 
Three! 

**This  is  but  a  suggestion  and  inqmiy,  and 
dog^matism  is  not  pretended  from  either  side. 
But  if  there  should  be  reality  and  fact 
behind  the  belief  of  both  parties  as  we  have 
listened  to  them,  is  there  not  indeed  here 
an  obvious,  deep,  fundamental,  marvelloas 
agreement?  More  than  this;  if  there 
should  be  true  wisdom  in  what  has  beoi 
taught  us  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers  of  modem  philosophy;  if  it  is 
true  that '  Religion  and  science  are,  therefors, 
necessary  oorrelativee  ; '  if  it  is  true  that, 
'  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  oolj 
as  a  certain  conditional  effect  of  the  Unccnuii- 
tioned  Cause,  as  the  relative  reality  indirating 
to  us  an  Absolute  Reality,  by  which  it  is  im- 
mediately produced;'  if  it  is  farther  true 
that  *  objective  science  can.  give  no  account 
of  the  world  which  we  know  as  external,  with- 
out regarding  its  changes  of  form  as  mani- 
festations of  something  that  continues  oon- 
stant  under  all  forms;*  and  if  it  is  finally 
true  as  regards  Spirit  and  Matter,  that  *  the 
one  is,  no  less  than  the  other,  to  be  regarded 
as  but  a  sign  of  the  Unknown  Reality  which 
underlies  both;'  if  tiiese  conceptions  of  one 
whom  all  regard  as,  at  least,  a  great  tiunker,t 
embody  anything  more  than  a  vague  dream, 
is  not  this  correspondence  we  have  found, 
precisely  of  the  sort  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected to  find  ? 

*'  The  comparison  and  the  inquiry  appear  in 
any  case  to  be  singularly  intererting.  The 
student  of  Nature,  at  least,  will  not  object  to 
it;  nor  should  we  turn  away  repelled  from 
the  suggestion  that  light  may  be  to  him  a 
Revealer  such  as  he  has  longed  for,  leading 
him  into  sight  of,  though  not  within,  the 
inmost  Secret  of  all.  And  as  for  the  other,  he 
too,  may  perhaps  learn  to  hear  of  Matter  pos- 
sessing *  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form 
of  life,'  without  resentment,  and  to  atUch  to 
the  phrase  a  new  meaning,  which  may  po"- 
chance  be  the  basis  of  a  great  reccmdliatioa 
that  has  been  long  and  sorely  needed.  If 
what  he  believes  be  true,  he  will  at  least  have 
learnt  in  another  way,  that  *  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  since  the  creation  of  the  worid 
are  clearly  seen,  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  being  understood  by  the  thm§t  that 
are  tnade.* " 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
method  of  regarding  this  great  mystery  of  the 
Godhead  by  the  principal  divines  of  our  ova 
century  is  all  characterised  by  the  convictioa 
that  the  doctrine  is  in  unison  with  the  highest 
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instmcts  of  our  reason.  It  is  remarkable,  at 
least,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
been  accepted  by  many  of  the  most  profound 
of  those  philosophers  who,  leaving  the  old 
landmarks,  have  sought  out  independent  lines 
of  thought,  and  who  were  the  last  men  in  the 
world  to  accept  a  mere  dry  creed,  or  to  re- 
^ceive  anything  merely  upon  authority  under 
any  circumstances.  The  deep  teaching  of  the 
g^reat  mystic  Jacob  Bbhmbn  [q.v.]*  obscure  as 
some  of  it  is,  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  modem  philosophy.  The  great  names  of 
Leibnitz,  ScheUing,  Schleiermacher,  may  ail 
be  adduced  as  those  of  men  who  have  felt 
that  there  is  a  profound  truth  in  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  answers  to  the  facts  of  nature 
and  the  needs  of  the  soul,  and  which  would  be 
lost  by  a  rejection  of  all  dogma  but  that  of 
the  Unity  of  God. 

Trinity  Sunday. — This  festival  is  not 
of  so  ancient  a  date  as  the  rest  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Church.  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Li^ge  [620],  had  an  office  drawn 
np  rdating  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
which  made  its  way  into  other  churches, 
but  for  some  time  the  practice  was  op> 
posed  on  the  ground  that  the  praises  of  the 
Trinity  were  celebrated  daily,  and  that  it  did 
not  need  a  particular  festival ;  but  when  the 
doctrine  was  attacked  by  the  Arians  and 
others,  the  Church  'thought  it  right  to  fix  a 
special  day  in  its  honour.  It  is  said  that 
John  XXII.  fixed  it  for  the  Sunday  following 
Whitsunday ;  but  this  is  questionable,  as  in 
1405  a  Cardinal  is  found  asking  Benedict 
XIII.  to  settle  this  festival;  and  Gerson  re- 
ports that  in  his  time  the  keeping  of  it  was 
newly  begun.  The  reason  why  this  day  was 
chosen  as  most  seasonable  was  that  after 
Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  been  sent  down,  as  on  Whitsunday, 
the  Church  received  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  and  incomprehensible  Trinity  than 
even  before. 

Trisagion  [Gr.  tris, "  thrice,"  and  agiortt 
"holy  **]. — The  Greek  name  for  theTERSANcrvs 

Tritlieism. — The  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  there  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three 
Persons  in  the  Gk>dhead.  There  was  a 
class  of  men  in  very  early  times  who  turned 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  Tritheism, 
and  instead  of  three  Divine  Persons  under  the 
economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
brought  in  three  collateral,  co-ordinate,  and 
self-originated  beings,  making  them  three 
absolute  and  independent  principles,  without 
any  relation  of  Father  or  Son,  which  is  the 
most  proper  notion  of  three  Gkxis.  And  having 
made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  they  made  another  answerable  to  it 
in  the  form  of  baptism,  for,  instead  of  bapt- 
ising in  the  name  .of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  they  brought  in  an  unheard-of 
form  of  baptising  in  the  name  of  three  un- 


originated  principles,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
the  Apoetoucal  C^ons,  which  says :  **  If  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  baptise  not  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  *  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,*  but  in  three 
unoriginated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or 
in  three  Paracletes  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be 
deposed."  It  is  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  by  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

TritlieniiniL  John,  Abbot  of  Spanheim, 
in  the  diocese  of  l^ves  [6, 1462,  d.  1516].— He 
was  transferred  to  a  convent  at  Wurzbur^, 
where  he  died.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
works  are  on  Church  history — De  iiluttrihu$ 
Seriptoribus  SecUsiaaticU  and  Catalog,  illustr, 
virorum  Germattiam  buU  ingenixt  et  lueubra^ 
tionibus  omnifariam  ezomantium.  He  was 
accused  of  magic  and  unlawful  correspond- 
ence with  spirits,  but  his  character  has  been 
vindicated  from  this  charge  by  several  writers. 

Truce  of  Qod  [in  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Treuga  Dei  {trettge  or  tretca, 
from  the  German  word  treu^  <* faithful ")]  was  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  private  warfare  in- 
troduced by  the  Church  in  order  to  mitigate 
an  evil  which  it  was  unable  to  eradicate.  It 
provided  that  hostilities  should  cease,  at  least 
on  the  holy-days,  from  Thursday  evening  to 
Sunday  evening  in  each  week,  also  during 
the  whole  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  on 
the  octaves  of  great  festivals.  This  regula- 
tion was  first  introduced  in  1017,  in  Aqni- 
taine,  whero  a  bishop  professed  to  have  ro- 
ceived  command  from  God  for  its  institution ; 
then  in  France  and  Burgundy.  In  1038  the 
Diet  of  Soleuro  deliberated  respecting  its 
establishment  in  Germany;  under  William 
the  Conqueror  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  in  1071  into  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  at  many  Councils ; 
at  Narbonne  [1054],  Troves  [1093],  Qermont 
[10951,  Eouen  [1096],  Kheims  [1136],  and 
St.  John  Lateran  [1139  and  1179],  and  was 
enjoined  by  special  decrees.  At  a  later 
period  the  truce  was  extended  to  Thursday ; 
excommunication  was  the  penalty  for  those 
who  engaged  in  private  warfare  on  those  da}'S. 
The  truce  was  also  extended  to  certain  places, 
as  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
certain  persons,  as  clergymen,  peasants  in  the 
fields,  and  in  general  all  defenceless  persons. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont  it  was  made  par- 
ticularly to  include  all  crusaders. 

Tmdpert. — A  missionary  trained  in  Ire- 
land who  started  off  when  he  heard  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  St.  Gall  [q.v.],  in  the 
desiro,  if  possible,  of  carrying  it  on  after  his 
death.  He  chose  the  Black  Forest  as  his 
mission  field,  but  when  he  got  as  far  as 
Brois^u  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
enemies. 

Tmllo,  Council  in.    [CorNciLS,  par.  6.] 

TmrOy  Bishopric  op. — Christianity  was 
probably  introduced   into  Cornwall   in  the 
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third  century.  Soon  after  the  Saxons  landed 
in  Britain,  the  Oomishmen  purchaaed  by  an 
annual  tribute  pemuasion  from  Cerdocius  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Solomon,  King  of  Cornwall,  professed  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fourth  century.  The  See  of 
Cornwall  was  founded  about  61 4,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Exe  in  Devonshire.  In 
927,  Howel,  King  of  Cornwall,  was  defeated 
by  Athelstan,  who  in  936  nominated  Conan, 
a  native  Cornish  bishop,  to  the  Cornish  See  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Germans  on  Dec.  oth,  and 
from  that  time  Cornwall  became  an  English, 
not  a  British,  See.  On  the  death  of  Burth- 
wold  in  1027,  the  See  of  Cornwall  was  added 
to  that  of  Crediton,  and  in  1050,  under  Leofric, 
who  became  Bishop  in  1046,  the  seat  of  the 
united  dioceses  was  fixed  at  Exeter.  The 
union  of  the  Sees  continued  till  the  passing  of 
the  Truro  Bishopric  Act  in  1876,  when  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  assigned  as  the 
cathedral  church.  The  first  bishop,  Edward 
White  Benson,  tho  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  on 
St.  Mark's  Day,  1877.  Through  his  exertions 
a  scheme  for  building  a  new  cathedral  was 
set  on  foot,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson.  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  May 
20th,  1880,  laid  two  foundation  stones  of  the 
new  building. 

Besides  the  Bishop,  the  cathedral  chapter 
consists  of  two  archdeacons  and  nineteen 
honorary  canons.  The  diocese  extends  over 
the  whole  county  of  Cornwall  and  part  of 
Devonshire,  and  comprises  236  parishes,  in- 
cluding sinecures.  The  income  of  the  diocese 
is  £3,000  per  annum. 

List  or  Bishops  ov  Coiun^ALL  bbtobb  its  Umow 

TO  Ckkditov. 
Conaa  . 
Comoere 
Wnlfeey 
Ealdred 

Bishops  of  Tkubo. 
Edward      White  I   Gtoorsre     Howard 

Benson      .       .    1877   |       Wilkinson        .    1883 

Trustees  f6r  Cliapels.— The  Act  of 

1850  ri3  and  14  Victoria,  c.  28],  known  as 
Sir  Morton  Peto's  Act,  provides  a  simple 
method  of  transferring  chapel  property  to 
new  trustees.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  appointment  is  made  signs  and 
seals  the  document,  which  is  to  be  attested  by 
two  or  more  witnesses  who  wero  present  at 
the  meetiDg. 

Tiibiiic^en,  a  small  town  on  the  Neckar, 
eighteen '  miles  from  Stuttgart,  has  been  for 
400  years  the  chief  nursing  place  of  the 
scholars  of  Wiirtemberg.  Not  only  poets 
'Wieland,  TJhland,  etc],  but  philosophers 
[Schelling and  Hegel],  Protestant  theologians 
'as  (Ecolampadius,  Osiander,  Pfaff,  Otinger, 
ijtorr,  Baur,  Dorner],  and  Roman  Catholics 
[Mohler,  Hefele,  etcj  were  all  graduates  of 
Tii'jingen.      This    University,    though    the 
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character  of  the  country  is  deeply  religioiii, 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  lean&ed 
opponents  of  Chribtianity — ^Paulas  the  Dei^ 
Baur  the  Pantheist,  Strauss  the  aathor  of  the 
Life  of  Jetus,  The  theological  stedenti, 
though  they  are  tinctured  more  or  less  with 
Hegelian  Pantheism,  cherish  with  gratefiil 
reverence  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Bengd, 
who  firmly  taught  Gospel  doctrine  dormg 
the  infidel  apostasy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  they  crowd  the  churches.  The  TiihiiiffeiL 
theologians  of  the  last  century  were  muEed 
by  mysticism.  They  had  a  special  taste  for 
speculations  on  apocalyptic  and  millpnarian 
topics.  Thus  Gottlieb  Storr,  their  principal 
representative  in  his  time  [b.  1746,  d.  1805], 
occupied  a  position  anal<^ou8  to  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Methodists  in  England ; 
he  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
against  the  Rationalism  of  Kant,  and  kid 
especial  emphasis  on  the  evidential  valne  of 
the  miracles. 

But  a  darker  side  of  the  univenaty  life 
of  Tiibingen  is  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.   The  founder  of  the  new 
school  was  F.  C.  Baur  [b.  1792,  d,  I860],  whose 
critical  investigations  in  the  New  Testament 
led   him  to  the  opinion  that  the   pastoral 
Epistles  wero  the  production  of  the  second 
century,  that  some  of  St.  Paulas  EpisUee  are 
not  genuine,  and  that  a  great  gulf  separated 
St.  Paul  from  the  other  Apogee.    In  fact, 
this  may  be  r^^rded  as  tiie  special  tenet  of 
the  later  Tiibingen  schooL    Peter  and  J<^ 
wero  Jewish  in  l^eir  views,  only  distinguished 
from  their  brothron  by  their  futh  that  Chriat 
was  tho  promised  Messiah.    Pbul  maintaiiied 
a  doctrine  that  the  Crucifixion  made  Chriii 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  elabor^ed  a 
theory  of  justification  which  to  them  was 
strange,  and  of  religious  freedom  which  to 
them  was  abhorront.    For  the  sake  of  peace 
they  were  for  a  while  silent,  but  the  animosity 
broKeout  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  refored 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  teaching  when  denouncing 
the  Kicolaitanes.    The  Gospel  of  St.  36km^ 
Baur  pronounced  not  genuine.    But  as  he 
grew  older  he  modified  his  views  greatly* 
and  his  Christianity  of  the  First  Thres  Cm- 
turies  [1853],  though  it  hardly  rises  above 
Unitananism,  is  a  more  conservative  work 
than  his  previous  writings.     He  asserts  ths 
pure  morality  of  Christianity,  while  he  denies 
its  miracles.  The  tendency  of  modem  criticism 
in  the  Tubingen  school  has  been  to  reveite 
all  this.    The  judgment  concerning  St  John 
and  the  synoptic  Grospels  has  be^i  to  leoogitistf 
their  historic  truth,  and  the  manifest  im- 
tenableness  of  the  theories  of  Strauss,  who 
was  Baur's  scholar,  has  driven  the  scholan  to 
a  closer  approximation  to  the  ancient  &ith  ol 
Christendom. 

Tvlolum  Bishops.— A  celebrated  cp- 
thet  belonging  to  the  annals  of  the  Scotti^ 
Church.    The  Concordat  of  Leith  [see  p  94;{1 
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in  1572,  had  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  hierarchical  titles,  but  the  nobles  who 
drew  it  up  had  no  intention  whatever  of  re- 
storing the  hierarchical  endowments,  which 
had  mostly  fallen  into  their  own  hands.  The 
new  prelates  were  intended  to.  be  middlemen, 
who  should  farm  their  endowments  for  them, 
being  called  bishops  and  exercising  certain 
rights  over  the  clergy,  but  in  thraldom  to 
their  lay  masters.  The  men  who  consented  to 
play  this  ignoble  part  were  regarded  by  the 
people  wi^  utter  derision,  and  were  dubbed 
"Tulchan  Bishops."  "A  *tulchan,'"  says 
Carlyle  [Cromwelly  L  36]  "  is,  or  rather  was, 
for  the  thing  is  long  since  obsolete,  a  calfskin 
stuffed  into  the  rude  similitude  of  a  calf — 
similar  enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect  per- 
ceptive organs  of  a  cow.  At  milking-time 
the  tnlchan,  with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if 
to  suck ;  the  fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied 
that  her  calf  was  busy  and  that  all  was  right, 
and  80  gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cun- 
ning maid  was  straining  in  white  abundance 
into  her  pail  all  the  whUe.  The  Scotch  milk- 
maids in  those  days  cried,  *  Where  is  the 
tulchan  ?  is  the  tulchan  ready  ? '  So  of  the 
bishops.  Scotch  lairds  were  eager  enough  to 
milk  the  Church  lands  and  tithes,  to  get  rents 
out  of  them  freely,  which  was  not  always 
easy.  They  were  glad  to  construct  a  form  of 
bishops  to  please  the  Eling  and  Church,  and 
make  the  milk  come  without  disturbance. 
The  reader  now  knows  what  a  tulchan  bishop 
was.  A  piece  of  mechanism  constructed  not 
without  difficulty,  in  Parliament  and  KingV 
Council,  among  the  Scots ;  and  tot>n.  asunder 
afterwards  with  dreadful  clamour,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow 
became  awake  to  it  I  *' 

The  next  General  Assembly  refused  to 
recognise  these  bishops,  but  they  remained  as 
evidence  that  the  Government  intended  to 
preserve  an  Episcopalian  Church,  and  a  battle 
consequently  raged  around  them  which  did  not 
end  for  a  century.    [Scotland,  Church  of.] 

TuUoch,  JoHN,D.D.  [b.  1823,rf.  1886].— A 
learned  Scottish  divine.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  near  Perth,  and  entered  the  College 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1837,  where  he  gained  the 
Grejr  prize,  then  the  highest  honour  to  philo- 
sophiod  students.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
at  Dundee,  but  the  state  of  his  health  made  it 
necessary  for  him  in  1847  to  go  to  Germany, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  country.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
succeed  Dr.  Macduff  at  Kettins  in  Forfar- 
shire, and  he  began  his  career  as  a  successful 
religious  essayist,  contributing  to  Blackwood^ 
the  British  Quarterly,  and  the  North  British 
Review.  In  1864  he  became  Principal  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  AndruwB,  and  the  same 
year  won  the  second  Burnett  prize,  value 
£600,  for  an  essay  on  Theism.  In  1859  he 
&Bu>34 


was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains, 
and  lied  frequently  to  preach  before  her. 
In  1878  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Since  then  he  wrote  some  valuable 
theological  works,  the  principal  being  Bational 
TJieology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ,  The  Chrie* 
tian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Facte  of  Religioti  and  Life^ 
and  Movementt  of  lieligioue  Thought  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century, 

Tnnkers.    [Dunkbbs.] 

Tmurtally  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, bom  about  1476,  at  Hackforth  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Padua, 
and  took  a  Doctor's  degree.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  being  a  perfect  master  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  best  mathe- 
matician of  his  times;  he  was  likewise  a 
considerable  civilian,  canonist,  and  divine. 
He  obtained  the  living  of  Stanhope  in  1508, 
in  1515  became  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  in 
1516  Rector  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1519  Dean  of 
Salisbury.  He  went  abroad  on  several  em- 
bassies ;  amongst  othera  he  was  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1526,  to  treat  with  the  Em- 
peror for  the  release  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
In  1622  he'  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1523  made  Privy  Seal,  and  in 
1530  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham. 
He  was  a  decided  Reformer,  but  without 
separating  himself  from  the  Church;  he 
acimowled^^  the  Kings  supremacy,  and 
remained  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  the  monastery  of 
Durham  in  1640.  In  1552,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  accept  Edward  VI.'s  sweeping  mea- 
sures, he  was  ejected  from  his  See,  but  was 
restored  again  by  Queen  Mary,  and  ejected 
a  second  time  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  died  the  same  year  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  had  been  placed  under  a  mild  surveillanoe. 

Turks. — The  name  in  one  of  the  Good 
Friday  Collects  under  which  are  included  in 
the  prayers  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in 
whatever  land  they  may  be.  In  the  four 
classes,  Jews,  Turl^,  Infidels,  and  Heretics, 
are  meant  to  be  included  all  who  are  out  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

Tnrlnpins. — ^A  sect  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  had  their  chief  seat  in  the  Isle 
de  France.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  There  is 
nothing  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
"Turlupin."  They  ran  from  place  to  place 
begging  their  bread  with  wild  shouts,  and 
refusing  every  kind  of  labour  as  a  hindrance 
to  Divine  contemplation  and  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  towards  God.  In  their  excursions  they 
were  followed  by  women,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity.  They 
distributed  amongst  the  people  books  which 
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oonlained  the  substance  of  their  doctrine,  and 
held  nocturnal  assemblies  in  out-of-the-way 

5 laces  at  which,  to  imitate  Paradise,  they 
ivested  themselves  of  all  clothing.  They 
pretended  to  extraordinar}'  spirituality  and 
devotion.  The  sect  was  severely  persecuted 
and  did  not  last  long. 

Twisse.  Dk*  William,  bom  at  Speenham- 
land,  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  in  1576; 
died  in  London  in  1646.  He  was  sent  from 
Winchester  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  for  several  years  and  took  his  D.D. 
He  was  the  most  celebrated  Calvinist  of  his 
time,  no  one  having  managed  the  controversy 
with  Arminius  with  more  exactness  and 
advantage.  He  was  a  man  of  upright  life, 
and,  as  he  sided  with  the  Presbyterians  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  he  lost  his 
preferments ;  but  his  party  had  a  great  value 
for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  at  last  elected  him  their  Prolo- 
cutor. He  wrote  Of  the  Morality  of  the  Fourth 
Coinmandtnent  as  still  in  force  to  bind  Christiana^ 
and  The  Riches  of  God,  Love  unto  the  Vessels  of 
Mercy,  consistent  with  His  absoltUe  Hatred  of 
the  Vessels  of  Wrath,  and  a  great  number  of 
tracts. 

Tyndaley  John,  translator  of  the  Bible, 
was  bom  at  a  small  village  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  1484;  died,  1536.  Most  writers 
say  that  the  name  of  the  village  was  Slym- 
bridge,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
uncertainty  about  all  the  facts  of  his  early 
days.  The  exact  date  of  his  entrance  at 
Oxford  is  adso  unknown,  but  recent  researches 
have  discovered  that  he  took  his  dcg^ree  in 
1512.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, his  zeal  for  studying  the  Bible  prob- 
ably inducing  him  to  go  and  consult  Erasmus, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  In  1521  he 
became  tutor  to  a  gentleman  named  Welch, 
who  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  finally  resolved  to  undertake  the  task 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  and 
general  bdiaviour  of  the  clergy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sir  John  Welch,  and  translated  a 
pamphlet  which  Erasmus  had  written  in  Latin 
called  The  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier;  this 
was  a  violent  protest  against  the  wicked  lives 
of  the  clergy,  and,  of  course,  brought  down  a 
storm  of  abuse  on  Tyndale's  head ;  he  was, 
however,  firmly  supported  by  his  master  and 
patron.  In  1523  he  went  to  London  with  an 
introduction  to  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London, 
expecting  to  have  extra  Polities  for  carrying 
out  the  work  to  which  he  was  resolved  to 
devote  himself.  He  found  that,  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
the  work  there,  so  many  impediments  being 
thrown  in  his  way.  In  the  following  year, 
therefore,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  from  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Luther,  and  there  he  translated  the 
Kew  Testament  into  English.    He  used  for 


text-books  Erasmus's  Greek  Teatameni^  tiie 
Vulgate,  and  the  Grennan  translation  by  Lotber. 
It  was  printed  at  Cologne,  and  it  was  deadad 
that  the  first  edition  should  consist  of  3,000 
copies.  An  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  nsmed 
Cochloeus,  tried  to  prevent  its  being  printed 
at  all ;  but,  foiling  in  this,  he  sent  wcfd  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsev  to  adriee 
that  all  the  ports  should  be  stncuy  watched, 
in  order  that  its  admission  into  Fnghnd 
should  be  prevented.  It  arrived  in  ^ighnd 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1526,  and  im- 
mediately an  assembly  of  the  Bishops  was 
called  together,  and  they  nnanimoialy  de- 
nounced it.  The  Bishop  of  London  went  so 
for  as  to  say  that  any  one  in  his  dioeeaefoimd 
to  be  possessing  a  copy  was  to  be  excommani- 
cated.  Of  this  first  edition  a  portion  of  one 
copy  only,  so  far,  is  known  to  exist,  and  that  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  language,  exo^ 
for  spelling,  it  is  astonishingly  like  our  Author- 
ised Version  published  in  1611,  which  we  still 
have  in  use.  The  next  few  years  of  his  Hie 
were  devoted  to  writing  pamphlets  on  tiie 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the  first  <d 
which  was  entitled  the  Wicked  Mmmmon,  It 
was  condemned  on  all  sides,  Sir  Thomas 
More  going  so  for  as  to  call  it  "a  very  trea- 
sury and  well-spring  of  wickedness;"  but 
Tyndale  was  nothii^  daunted  by  this  un- 
fovourable  reception,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  published  The  Obedience  of  a  ChritHan 
Man,  next  to  his  translation  the  most  impoit- 
ant  work  of  his  life.  He  now  began  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament,  and  pubhdied 
the  Pentateuch  in  1530,  of  which  there  is  one 
perfect  copy  extant  in  the  British  Mnseom : 
and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  Fr^etke  cf 
Prelates,  in  which  he  again  fiercely  denouncps 
the  customs  and  ways  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  All  this  time  he  was  still  living  in 
Germany,  chiefly  at  Marburg;  but  in  1534 
permission  was  g^ven  to  print  the  Bible  in 
England,  and  T3mdale  intended  to  retam 
home.  Witii  that  intention  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp ;  but  his  enemies,  by  treachery,  took  him 
and  had  him  put  into  prison.  He  was  kept 
there  for  nearly  two  years,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  in  England  and  on  the  Continent; 
and  at  last,  in  1536,  he  was  burnt  to  death  at 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  with  the  prayer  on  his 
lips,  **  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes.*' 

TsBChimer,  Heinkich  Gottubb,  a 
Grerman  theolc^an  [h,  at  Mittweida  in 
Saxony,  1778;  d.  in  1828].— He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig,  and  took  orders  in  1801. 
In  1805  he  published  the  first  part  of  a 
History  of  Christian  Apologetics,  with  a 
preface  by  Reinhard,  but  he  never  finished  it 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  JH^ww 
Ordinarius  m  Wittenberg,  and  in  1809  recdted 
a  Chair  at  Leipzig,  where  he  showed  himwlf 
to  be  a  Rational  Snpematuralist,  adhering  to 
principles  which  he  subsequently  developed  in 
his  Letters  en  Jteinhard*s  Confesrions  [hAffift 
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1811],  as  Reinhard  had  maintained  that  the 
entire  separation  of  Rationalism  from  Snper- 
naturalism  was  indispensahle.  In  1814  he 
accompanied  the  Saxon  troops,  under  the 
Grand  Dake  of  Weimar,  as  chaplain.  In  1815 
the  Corporation  of  Leipzig  appointed  him  a 
minister  in  that  city.  In  1821  he  published 
his  Explanation  of  MaUer^s  Secession,  and,  in 
1822,  Catholicism  and  Frotestantistn  in  a 
Political  Point  o^  View,  which  quickly  went 
through  three  editions  and  was  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  Dutch ;  both  works  were 
occasioned  b^  Haller*8  becominga  Catholic.  In 
several  pubhcations  he  attacked  the  arrogance 
of  Catholicism  and  the  mysticism  of  Protestants. 
His  last  work  was  How  Did  it  Happen  that 
France  remained  Catholie  f  in  Politz's  Annals 
of  History  and  Polities.  He  died  yery  suddenly. 


irVioilitaariaiUI  [from  Lat.  ubiqye,  "every, 
where 'j. — A  sect  of  Lutherans  which  rose  and 
^n-ead  itself  in  Germany,  and  whose  dis- 
^tinguishing  doctrine  was  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  or  in  every  place. 
Brentz,  one  of  the  early  Reformers,  is  said  to 
have  broached  this  error  in  1560;  Andreas 
and  Flacius  helped  to  spread  it.  They  were 
heartily  opposed  by  the  Universities  of  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipzig.  Soon  after,  a  contro- 
versy began  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Sacrament.  To  prevent  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  this  dispute  Frederick  III. 
ordered  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  be 
drawn  up.  [Heidblreuo  Catechism  ;  XJiisi- 
NU8.1  Afterwards,  at  the  Conference  at 
Maulbronn,  1564,  they  argued  about  the 
sense  oi  the  words  used  at  the  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  both 
denied  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity, 
but  after  their  death  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, and  this  hypothesis  was  dressed  up  in 
a  specious  and  plausible  form  by  Brentz,  Chem- 
nitz, and  others,  who  maintained  the  com- 
munication of  the  properties  of  Christ's 
Divinity  to  His  human  nature.  In  1577,  at 
the  monastery  of  Bergen,  it  was  recognised 
as  a  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  though  by  no  means  all  the 
Lutheran  divines  are  agreed  on  this  point. 
The  divines  of  Tiibingen  in  the  seventeenth 
century  upheld  the  theory  in  opposition  to 
the  divines  of  Giessen. 

Ubiqiiity.    [Ubiquitakians.] 

Vokewallists. — A  sect  who  derived 
their  name  from  IJke  Walles,  a  native  of 
Fnesland,  who  published  his  opinions  in 
1637.  He  entertained  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism,  and  believed  in  the  eternal  salvation 
of  Judas  and  the  rest  of  Christ's  murderers. 
His  argument  was,  that  the  period  of  time 


between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  time  of  deep  ignorance, 
during  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
Divine  light,  and  that  therefore  their  sins 
would  not  be  visited  with  the  deepest  severity. 
His  followers  did  not  lonff  retain  his  name  as 
a  badge  of  separation,  ana  became  merged  in 
the  Mennonftes  [q.v.],  to  whose  doctrines 
their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

mimanily  Karl,  a  g^reat  evangelical 
theologian,  bom  at  Epfenbach,  in  Baden,  in 
1796,  died  1865.  He  was  first  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Morbach  and  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tiibingen.  His  first  work,  written  while 
he  was  a  private  tutor,  Ueber  die  SUndlosiakeit 
Christi  [**  On  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ  "J,  at 
once  gained  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  a 
poweHul  theolog^n.  He  had  beien  imder  the 
influence  of  Neander,  and  must  be  held  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  disciples.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Umbkext  [q.v.],  with  whom  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  journal  called  Studien  und 
Eritiken,  It  has  been  in  existence  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  widespread 
theological  journals  in  Germany.  He  was 
always  an  advocate  for  theological  discussion 
being  utterly  unrestricted,  his  first  essay  on 
the  subject  being  published  at  Halle  in  1830, 
whither  he  had  recently  been  invited  to  become 
professor.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  made  Director  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  [Oberkirchen- 
rath],  a  position  of  great  trust  and  dignity. 
Here  he  wrote  several  articles  against  Strauss's 
Life  of  Christ.  Some  years  later,  in  1853,  he 
was  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  Bishop,  so  called,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  went  to  live  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death.  His 
greatest  work  is  of  an  historical  nature,  and 
raises  Ullmann  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  this  century.  Its  title  is  Be- 
formers  before  the  Reformation.  He  strenuously 
maintains  that  the  Reformers  based  their 
teaching  on  that  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  ignored  the  Bible  altogether.  He 
worked  hard,  but  not  successfully,  to  unite 
the  different  Protestant  sects  that  existed  in 
Baden,  and  also  to  raise  and  improve  the 
social  position  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

UlphilaJI.— The  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  Christianity. 
All  nations  of  GJermanic  descent  may  be  said 
to  owe  to  him  the  beginning  of  their  religion 
and  literature.  The  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  working  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century  is  very  scanty,  but  the  life  of 
Ulphilas,  the  Apostle  to  the  Goths,  as  he  is 
called,  is  a  striking  exception.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  318,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  while  still  young 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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came  to  Constantinople  a  young  man  just  as 
the  Arian  reaction  was  beginning,  and  be- 
lieved what  he  was  told,  namely,  that  the 
Arian  doctrine  was  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  the  tide  turned 
against  the  Arians,  Ulphilas  led  a  great 
migration  of  them  across  the  Danube,  his 
zeal  quickened  by  his  sense  of  the  penecu- 
tion  of  his  faith,  and  he  set  himself  eagerly 
to  convert  the  Goths  in  the  valleys  of 
McBsia  to  Christianity.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  religious  instruction,  but  devoted 
himself  also  to  the  secular  education  of  the 
people.  As  a  neceanuy  preliminary  he 
invented  an  alphabet  for  them,  their  own, 
if  they  ever  had  one,  having  been  lost  during 
their  wanderings.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  language,  omitting,  however, 
the  Books  of  Kings,  as  he  feared  the  in- 
fluence such  writings  might  have  on  the 
bold,  warlike  spirits  of  his  flock.  He  made 
great  progrees,  having  from  the  first  won 
their  confidence  by  his  frank  and  cheerful 
disposition,  and  persuaded  them  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  to  make  their  homes  comfort- 
able, and  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours. But  about  the  year  374  the  little 
settlement  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Huns,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  settlement  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire— think- 
ing that  they  would  there  be  saSfe  from  in- 
trusion. Gibbon  describes  in  his  stately 
periods  the  great  movement  across  the 
Danube  which  followed  the  permission.  A 
million  oT  them  are  said  to  have  crossed,  and 
they  gradually  ^read  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  and  mixed 
with  the  native  inhabitants.  Ulphilas  was 
engaged  with  them  until  the  year  388,  when 
he  died. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  by 
Ulphilas  has  for  us  this  surpassing  interest : 
that  it  is  the  first  writing  we  possess  in  our 
own  mother  tongue.  The  discovery  of  the 
Codex  Argenteus  (so  called  because  it  was 
written  with  silver  letters)  in  a  Wostphalian 
monastery  in  the  eleventh  century  gave  the 
Teutonic  race  the  first  example  of  their  lan- 
guage written  down.  Up  to  the  days  of 
Ulphilas  it  had  been  only  a  spoken,  bar- 
barous tongue.  His  reduction  of  it  to  writing 
by  means  of  his  new  alphabet  was  no  less 
than  the  beginning  of  Teutonic  literature. 
The  version  has  been  printed  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  the  student  of  his  mother  tongue 
will,  after  a  very  brief  apprenticeship,  be 
able  to  trace  out  in  it  the  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Englishmen  still  read  the 
Bible.  The  CocUx  Argenteut  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Upsala. 

The  following  is  Ulphilas's  version  of 
Matt.  vii.  26,  with  the  corresponding  modem 
English : — 

Yah.    h'wtxih-'aei    hayueith    ^aur^    VMwa     yaK 
xea      wboeo  he     heareth     words     mine,     yea 


«t    ConfiU     tJu»,       fOaeUm    mas    itaiTIi— ■ 
nor    doeth   them,    Iliksato    naa  dan(foQiiih) 

ttojd         §ttiwJbriiad  roam  aiia    cm 

who    timbered  (baflfc)    eveetioa  (boose)    Ue     oe 

molmim*    Tck  ct-«d4ya  dmU£k  rifk   fA 

Tea    to-hied  (mshed)    down   am  yee 


cwemiM    oqmim     y«fc        —  upowi         wmiM     yak 
came    watecs   yea   waved  (blew)    winds 

huAigwm     H   jamamma    rona    yak    fairaa*   yak 
begushed   on       that      house    jea     thmit    jet 


tf  mOaU. 

was    thrust   that   midle  (great). 

Ulrioh  or  Udalric,   St.,   Biihop  ol 
Augsburg,  the  son  of  a  powerfol  German 
nobleman,  was  bom  in  893.    At  seven  yesn 
old  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  St  Gall 
for  his  education,  and  the  members  aD  be- 
came so  attached  to  him  on  account  of  his 
goodness  and  learning  that  they  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  habit  and  devote  his 
life  to  the  monastery.     He  asked  time  to  eon- 
sider  the  proposal,  and  asked  the  advice  of  a 
nun,  Guiborate,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  rechise 
close  by.     She  said  she  was  sure  that  he  wu 
destined  to  lead  an  active,  not  a  contemplat- 
ive, life,  so  he  went  to  Augsburg  as  (Chamber- 
lain to  Adalberon,  the  Bishop,  and,  when  he 
was  old  enou^  took  orders.    He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  while  he  was  there 
his  friend  and  patron,  Adalbenm,  died.  Uhich 
did  not  like  the  successor,  Hiltin,  so  mndi,  but 
performed  his  duties  in  the  cathedral  well  and 
&ithfully.    In  924  HUtin  died,  and  Ulrich 
was  appointed  his  successor  by  Henry  the 
Fowler.    From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  re- 
garded with  horror  the. secular  duties  impoeed 
upon  the  Bishops,  especially  the  being  obliged 
to  raise  and  often  lead  an  army ;  but  as  long 
as  Henry  lived,  he  refrained  from  expresaong 
his  dislike  to  the  custom.    On  his  de^h,  how- 
ever, he  immediately  applied  to  his  sncoesMr, 
Otho  I.,  for  permission  to  send  his  nephew  to 
fulfil  all  his  temporal  duties  and  attendanoo 
at  Court  pageants,  etc.,  thus  securing  more 
time  for  attending  to  the  spiritual  cares  of  his 
diocese.  He  visited  all  parts  of  it  at  least  onoe 
a  year,  and  held  meetings  and  83rnods  for  his 
clergy  twice — allowing  tibem  to  come  for  help 
and  advice    at    all  times,   if    they  wished. 
During  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  between 
Otho  I.  and  his  son  Luitolf,  Ulrich  stoutly  up- 
held the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  and  succeeded 
at  last  in  efiPectually  reconciling  them.    His 
city  and  cathedral  were  completely  devastated 
by  an  invasion  of  Hungarians,  but  Ulrich  and 
his  nephew  drove  them  beck.     T^e  cathedral 
was  quickly  rebuilt,  though  not  without  great 
trouble  to  get  the  necessary  funds  together. 
It  was    dedicated  to  St.  Afni,  a  favourite 
saint  of  Augrsburg.     As  soon  as  the  catbe> 
di-al  was  finished,  Ulrich   much  wished  to 
retire  into  a  monastery  for  the  remaining 

*  In    Lancaahire,  North  Meols^North  SuAi. 
Compare  our  *' 
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years  of  his  life,  being  old  and  worn  out  with 
work  and  constant  fasting.  But  his  people 
were  so  attached  to  him  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  him,  and  begged  him 
to  remain,  which  he  md.  He  died  July  4th, 
973,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  which 
has  since  been  named  after  him.  He  was' 
canonised  by  Pope  John  XV.,  in  a  Bull 
dated  Feb.  993 ;  his  canonisation  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  ordered  to  be  con- 
sidered general.  Up  to  that  time  the  saints 
were  only  reverenced  in  their  own  diocese  or 
province.    [Canonisation.] 

XHiafaillOlltanisilI  [from  ultra  montesy 
"  the  other  side  of  the  mountains'*  — i.e.  the 
Alps]. — As  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps — 
France,  Germany,  etc. — have  been  opposed  to 
the  Papal  assumption  of  absolute  power,  they 
have  termed  the  endeavours  of  the  Roman 
Cuiia  to  extend  the  papal  authority  and  de- 
stroy the  consequence  of  the  national  Churches, 
such  as  the  Gallican  Church,  ultramontanistn. 
Those  who  explain  the  Canon  Law  on  ultra- 
montane principlesare  called  (^ria/i«^«.  [CUBJA 
BoMANA.]  Ultramontanism  may  be  oriefly 
described  as  the  endeavour  to  render  the 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  various  countries 
more  subservient  to  the  Pope  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  various  countries,  with  the  rights  of  the 
bishops  and  Sovereigns,  with  the  independence 
and  intellectual  freedom  of  each  country,  and 
with  various  elements  of  Catholicism  itself. 
Its  principles  are  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of 
Gregory  VII.  [q.v.].  Among  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  Count 
Montlosier's  work  against  the  sovereignty  of 
priests — Memoire  d  consulter  nir  un  Sy»thne 
religieux  et  politique  tendant  d  renveraer  la 
Beliffiony  la  Societe,  et  le  Trdne  [Paris,  18261 
Its  most  eloquent  defender  was  the  Abbe  de 
Lamennais,  whose  work — De  la  Religion  con- 
sideree  dans  aes  Rapports  avec  V  Ordre  politiqtu  et 
ewU — defends  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical 
powers  over  the  secular  in  aU  States ;  declares 
all  Protestants,  and  even  the  Jansenists, 
atheists,  and  affixes  the  same  stigma  to  the 
Crovemment,  because  the  charter  of  France 
allows  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Vmbreit,  Fbibdrich  Wilhelm  Earl, 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Sonnebom, 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1 795 ;  died,  1860. 
At  the  University  of  Gdttingen  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Eichhom,  who  inspired  him 
with  that  love  of  Oriental  languages  which 
is  to  be  discovered  all  through  his  works. 
These,  almost  entirely,  are  devoted  to  the 
study  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  considered  that  part  of  the  Bible  to  be 
neglected  in  Germany,  as  it  still  is  in  some 
parfcs,  and  therefore  wrote  to  show  the  depth 
and  power  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets.  He  was  professor  at  Heidelberg 
between  the  years  1823  and  1829,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  IJixxANK  [q.v.]  in  the  editorship 


of  Studien  und  Kritiken.  His  principal  works 
were  :  Lied  dee  Ziedes,  doe  dlteste  und  tchontte 
aus  dem  Morgenlande  (**  The  Song  of  Songs,  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  from  the  East"); 
Uebersetzung  und  Auslegung  dee  Bueh  Htob 
("  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job  '*) ;  Grundtone 
des  alien  Teetaments  ('<  Fundamental  Principles 
of  the  Old  Testament,")  etc.,  etc. 

Unam  Sanctam. — The  name  given  to 
a  Bull,  published  in  1302  by  Bomface  VIII., 
which  fully  defined  the  powers  claimed  by 
the  Pope.  It  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  under  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
and  declared  that  those  who  denied  this  doc- 
trine denied  their  own  Christianity.  **  There 
are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral :  our  Lord  said  not  of  these  two  swords, 
*  It  is  too  much,'  but  *  It  is  enough.'  Both 
are  in  the  power  of  the  Church :  the  one  the 
spiritual,  to  be  used  by  the  Church,  the  other 
the  material,  for  the  Church ;  the  former  that 
of  priests,  the  latter  that  of  kings  and  sol- 
diers, to  be  wielded  at  the  command  and  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword  must 
be  under  the  other,  the  temporal  under  the 
spiritual.  .  .  .  The  spiritual  instituted 
the  temporal  power,  and  judges  whether  that 
power  is  weU  exercised.  If  the  temporal 
power  errs,  it  is  judged  by  the  spiritual.  To 
deny  this  is  to  assert,  with  the  heretical 
Manicheans,  two  co-equal  principles.  We 
therefore  assert,  define,  and  pronounce  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that 
every  human  being  is  subject  to  the  Pontifl: 
of  Rome."  This  Bull  was  revoked  by  Cle- 
ment V.  in  1306,  under  pressure  from  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France. 

Undal  and  Cnrsive  Manuscripts. 

[Bible.] 

Unction,  Extrbmb.  [Extreme  Unction.] 

Unhallowad  Uses. — When  a  church 
or  chapel  is  consecrated  the  building  is  said 
to  be  henceforth  separated  **  from  all  unhal- 
lowed, ordinary,  and  common  uses."  By  this 
is  meant  such  as  have  not  been  made  sacred 
or  consecrated  to  holy  purposes. 

Uniformityi  Acts  of.— Acts  which  se- 
cure in  every  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  same  form  of  public  prajrer, 
administration  of  Sacraments  and  other  ntes. 
The  first  was  passed  in  1559,  which  confirmed 
the  Revised  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  should  have  any  other  form  used  in 
church:  for  the  first  offence  they  were  to 
forfeit  their  goods ;  for  the  second,  to  be  im- 
prisoned a  year ;  for  the  third,  life  imprison- 
ment. All  who  absented  themselves  from 
church  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  without 
just  cause,  were  to  be  fined  a  shilling. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  most  important 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  by 
which  all  ministers  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to 
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read  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  from 
it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
They  were  ordered  to  make  a  declaration  that 
it  was  unlawful  on  any  pretext  to  bear  arms 
against  the  king  and  to  deny  the  binding 
foroe  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Episcopal  Ordination  was  also  declared  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  retaining  of  a  benefice. 
In  consequence  of  this  Act  some  2,000  clergy 
resigned  their  livings.  This  Act  was  set 
aside  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  under  William 
and  Mary.     [Toleration,  Act  of.] 

In  1 872  was  published  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act.  With  exception  of  the  in* 
troductory  portion  of  the  Act,  the  definition 
of  terms  used,  and  the  Schedide,  we  give  the 
Act  verbatim : — 

••  The  shortened  Order  for  Horaing  Prarer  or  for 
Evening  Prayer,  specified  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act,  may,  on  any  day  except  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  Oood  Friday,  and  Ascension 
Day,  he  used,  if  in  a  cathedral  in  addition  to,  and  if 
in  a  church  in  lien  of,  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer 
or  for  Evening  Prayer  respectively  prescribed  hy 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

"  Upon  any  special  occasion  approred  by  the 
ordinary,  there  may  be  used  in  any  cathedral  or 
church  a  special  form  of  service  approved  by  the 
ordinary,  so  that  there  be  not  introduced  into  such 
service  anything,  except  anthems  or  hymns,  which 
does  not  form  iNurt  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

'*  An  additional  form  of  service  varying  from  any 
form  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  used  at  any  hour  on  any  Sunday  or  holy-day 
in  any  cathedral  or  ohtirch  in  which  there  are  duly 
read,  said,  or  sung  as  required  by  law  on  such  Sun- 
day or  holy-day  at  some  other  nour  or  hours  the 
Older  for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  such  part  of 
the  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Holy  Communion  as  is  required  to  be 
read  on  Sundays  and  holy-days  if  there  be  no  Com- 
munion, and  the  Order  for  Evening  Prayer,  so  that 
there  be  not  introduced  into  such  additional  service 
any  portion  of  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holr  Communion,  or  any- 
thing, except  anthems  or  nymns,  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  so  that  sach  form  of  service  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  is,  for  the  time  being, 
approved  by  the  ordinary ;  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shidl  affect  the  use  of  any  portioa  <^ 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  otherwise  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  or  this  Act. 

"  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
following  forms  of  service,  that  is  to  say,  the  Order 


for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Order  for 
>  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy 
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Communion,  may  be  used  as  separate  services,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts :  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  and  declared  that  any  of  such  forms  of 
service  may  be  used  together  or  in  varying  order  as 
separate  services,  or  that  the  Litany  may  be  said 
after  the  third  collect  in  the  Order  for  Evening 
Prayer,  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  Litany  in  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  with- 
out prejudice  nevertheless  to  anv  legal  powers 
vestM  in  the  ordinary ;  and  au^  of  the  said  forms  of 
service  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  preaching 
of  a  sermon  or  lecture,  or  the  reading  of  a  homily. 

*'  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  a 
sermon  or  lecture  may  be  preached  without  the 
common  prayers  and  services  apjpointed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  time  of  day  being 

Sreviously  read,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such 
oubts :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that 
a  sermon  or  lecture  may  be  preached  without  the 
common  prayers  or  services  appointed  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  being  read  before  it  is  prenched, 
so  that  such  sermon  or  lecture  be  preceded  by  ouy 


service  authorised  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  Bidainf 
Prayer,  or  by  a  collect  taken  from  the  Book  <rf  Comi- 
mon  Prayer,  with  or  without  the  Lord's  Prayec. 

**  Nothing  tn  this  Act  shall  affect  the  provfekm 
with  respect  to  the  chapels  of  oolleges  in  the  osi- 
versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  vhie^ 
is  contained  in  Section  Six  of  the  UniversatiM  Tests 
Act,  1871. 

*'  The  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the  notes  thereto 
and  directions  therein,  shall  be  construed  axid  have 
effect  as  part  of  this  Act. 

'*  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  *  The  Act  of  Uniforauty 
Amendment  Act,  1872.' " 

Vnigenitiui  Dei  FilinB,  etc.— Th^e 
are  the  opening  words  of  a  Bull  issued  by 
Clement  Al.  in  1713,  which,  under  the  name 
of  ComtittUion  of  UnigeniUUy  has  acquired  a 
celehrity  dangerous  to  the  Papal  authority 
and  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
Bull  condemns  one  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tions drawn  from  the  work  of  Pasqvikr 
QuESNEL  [q.v.],  priest  of  the  Orat<My,  entitled 
Le  NouveoH  Testament  traduit  at  Fran^U^  «Mr 
dea  Rejlexiofu  Morales.  These  condemned  pro- 
positions were  taken,  almost  literally,  either 
from  the  Bible  or  other  acknowledged  author- 
ities of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  include 
those  which  insisted  upon  purity  of  motives, 
the  necessity  of  true  religious  love  of  virtue, 
reconciliation  with  Grod,  the  general  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  correction  oi  the  morals  of 
the  clergy.    [Jaksenxsm.] 

UnioiLy  Hypostatical.  [Hypostatical 
Union.] 

UnitariaiiS. — ^A  religious  body  who  be- 
lieve in  the  personal  Unity  of  Qod,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Trinitarians,  who  believe  in  thiee 
Persons  in  one  God.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Soeinians,  from  Faustus  Sodnus,  who, 
with  Loelius,  in  the  sixteenth  century  origin- 
ated a  fresh  form  of  Anti-Trinitarian  doctrine 
in  Poland. 

Unitarianism  in  Exigland  dates  almost  as 
far  back  as  the  earliest  tnuislation  of  the 
Bible.  Strype  alludes  to  it  in  his  Memoirs  ef 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  In  1551  a  German, 
named  George  van  Paris,  was  burned  in 
London  for  this  heresy,  and,  four  yeais  after, 
another  person  at  Uxbridge.  A  more  dis- 
tinguished victim  was  Joan  Bocher,  the  *'Maid 
of  Kent."  Under  James  L  a  large  number  cl 
persons,  some  of  them  of  rank  and  considera- 
tion, were  executed  for  the  same  offence.  The 
posthumous  works  of  Milton,  first  published 
in  1825,  show  him  to  have  ad(^>ted  these 
views.  An  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
1648,  making  the  profession  of  Unitarianism 
a  felony,  was  so  far  mitigated  after  the  Revo- 
lution by.  Statutes  8  and  9  of  William  III.  as 
to  make  it  punishable,  in  the  first  instanca. 
by  certain  civil  disabilities,  and,  in  the  second, 
by  three  years'  imprisonment  and  virtual 
outlawry.  These  statutes  were  not  repealed 
till  1813.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ceotniies, 
we  find  among  avowed  Unitarians  such  names 
as  Firmin,  Emlyn,  Whiston,  Samuel  Harke, 
and  Lardner,  and,  greater  still,  Locke  and 
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Newton.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  several  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  (Lindsey,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney, 
and  others)  resigned  their  benefices  in  con- 
sequence 01  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  among  numerous 
converts  from  the  Dissenters,  appear  the 
names  of  Doctors  Priestly,  Price,  Aikin,  Rees, 
and  others  of  scientific  and  literary  merit. 
Amongst  the  General  Baptists  many  became 
Unitarians.  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  the  Unitarians  have 
a  society  of  their  own,  consisting  of  several 
presbyteries.  In  Scotland  there  are  Unitarian 
chapels  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  else- 
where. The  supply  of  Unitarian  ministers  is 
chiefly  from  Manchester  College,  at  York; 
some,  however,  come  from  the  Scotch  and 
Dublin  universities. 

Joseph  Phibstly  [q.v.],  a  Nonconformist 
minister  of  Birmingh;un,  ordained  in  1774, 
openly  avowed  his  beUef  in  the  non-inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  maintained  that  Christ 
was  no  more  than  a  man,  and  that  it  was 
idolatry  to  worship  Him,  thus  taking  a 
strictly  Humanitarian  view.  Priestly  was 
compelled  to  leave  Birmingham  in  179*3,  and 
he  died  in  America  in  1804.  After  his  death 
the  writings  and  labours  of  Thomas  Belsham 
did  much  to  support  Unitarianism.  In  1811 
he  published  his  celebrated  work,  CcUm  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christy  which  was  an  able  defence  of  his 
creed,  and  is  to  this  hour  considered  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The  Unitarian  &ith  appears  first  to  have 
been  avowed  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
Keformation  by  Martin  CeUarius,  a  native  of 
Stuttgart,  who  adopted  Luther's  views,  but 
afterwards  developed  Unitarian  principles, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  rdeased  in 
ld36,  and  died  at  Basle  in  1564.  Among  other 
theologians  who  about  the  same  time  were 
led  to  a  like  result  were  Lewis  Hetzer,  put  to 
death  at  Constance  in  1529  ;  John  Campanus, 
of  Wittenberg ;  Adam  Pastor,  of  Westphalia ; 
and  Claudius,  a  Frenchman,  who,  about  1530, 
preached  his  doctrines  in  Switzerland  and 
Alsace.  Still  more  noticeable  was  Michael 
Se&vbtus  [q.v.],  put  to  death  in  1553. 

In  Holland,  Erasmus  John,  Rector  of  the 
College  of  Antwerp,  published,  in  1585,  an 
anonymous  work  favouring  this  doctrine, 
called  Antithesis  Doctrinm  Christi  et  Anti- 
Christi  de  Uno  Vero  Deo,  He  was  forthwith 
banished.  Thirteen  yesurs  later,  Ostorode  and 
Voidove,  for  similar  publications,  were  ordered 
by  the  States-General  to  leave  the  United 
Provinces  within  ten  days  and  to  have  their 
writings  burnt.  In  1627  Adolphus  Venator 
was  banished  for  composing  a  work  which 
savoured  of  Socinianisra,  and  in  1653,  finding 
that  Unitarians  were  increasing  in  Holland, 
the  States-General,  after  consulting  with  the 
dirines  of  I-«yden,  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
the  profession  of  the  Socinian  heresy  and 


holding  of  its  assemblies;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  into  rigid  execu- 
tion. To  mention  no  other  names  than 
Episcopius  and  GroUus,  there  has  probably 
always  been  a  large  niunber  of  Unitarians 
among  the  Bemonstrants  of  Holland,  and 
recent  publications  show  that  Unitarian 
opinions  have  disseminated  themselves  in  that 
country  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

As  early  as  1690  some  English  ministers 
complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  In  1757,  in  the  French 
EncyclopadiUy  the  article  '*  Geneva  "  announced 
that  *'many  of  the  ministers  disbelieved  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  Calvin, 
their  leader,  was  the  zealous  defender.''  In 
1798,  the  catechism  of  Calvin  was  superseded 
by  another,  of  a  character  to  indicate  the 
justness  of  this  statement.  In  1807  a  Liturgy, 
expurgated  upon  Unitarian  principles,  was 
substituted  for  that  formerly  in  use,  and  two 
years  earlier  a  professedly  amended  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  preparation 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany of  Pastors. 

In  America  Unitarian  principles  appear  to 
have  been  extensively  adopted  in  Massachu-  ■ 
setts  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1756  Emlyn's  Humble  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
published  in  Boston,  and  in  one  of  its 
churches  a  Liturgy  excluding  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  adopted.  In  1805  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  several  publica- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  a 
distinguished  Unitarian  (Dr.  Henry  Ware) 
to  the  Divinity  Chair  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  ;  in  1816  the  controversy 
was  revived  by  a  republication  of  a  chapter 
from  Belsham's  Life  of  Lin^ey^  with  the  title 
American  Unitarianism,  Dr.  Priestly  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  started  a  smaU  society  there 
in  1794.  Since  then  they  have  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States ;  their 
ministers  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Cam- 
bridge. Besides  the  Congregational  Unit- 
arians, the  denomination  called  Christians, 
which  is  numerous,  maintains  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  they  also  prevail  in  the  Ee- 
formed  Baptists. 

In  France  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  their  ministry 
are  the  schools  of  Geneva  and  Montauban.  A 
society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  called  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  France. 

Unitarians  profess  to  derive  their  views 
from  Scripture,  and  to  make  it  the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  all  religious  questions,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  from  the  Kationalists 
of  Grermany.       They  say  that  being  inter- 

Ereted    according    to    the    settled    laws    of 
kn^^ge,    the    uniform    testimony    of   the 
Scripture   is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no 
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personal  existence  distinct  from  the  Father, 
and  that  the  Son  is  a  derived  and  dependent 
being  who  was,  as  some  say,  created  in«  a  re- 
mote period  of  time,  or,  as  others  affirm, 
beginning  to  live  when  he  appeared  upon 
earth.  'Oie  Unitarians  do  not  admit  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  consider  that 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  moral  duties  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  secure  a  man^s  future  hap- 
piness ;  they  cast  aside  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
Sunishment,  and  deny  the  personality  of  the 
evil  and  the  existence  of  fallen  spirits.  In 
America  their  creed  is  called  Unxversalism. 
[q.v.]  Their  churcli  government  is  virtually 
congregational.  It  is  a  curious  ^t  that 
many  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  in  Eng- 
land  by  Unitarians  formerly  were  the  property 
of  English  Presbyterians.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  until 
1813,   but  since  then  have  enjoyed  the  same 

g^litical  privileges  as  any  other  Protestant 
issenting  body.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  numbers,  but  there  are  probably  some- 
thing under  100,000  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  &e  official  return  made  in  1882  their 
places  of  worship  number  124. 

United  Brethren^  ITnitaji  Fratres. 

[Moravians.] 

United  Greieks. — ^A  name  given  to 
those  Greeks  scattered  in  Italy,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  and  specially  in  Austria 
and  Poland,  who  belong  to  the  Roman  Church. 
They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  double  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  other  respects 
follow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  They 
have  their  own  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to 
marry  when  in  minor  orders ;  they  receive  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  and  with  leavened 
bread,  and  use  their  own  liturgy.  Their  posi- 
tion in  the  Roman  Church  was  settled  by  a 
Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  in  1742.  They  have 
three  seminaries,  each  having  a  bishop  of  the 
Greek  rite  residing  there  to  ordain  the  priests, 
but  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  they  live.  They  number 
about  four  millions  and  a  half. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.— Formed  in  1847,  when  the 
United  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  were 
amalgamated.  Some  account  of  the  secessions 
will  be  found  under  Ekskine,  Ebbnezer; 
Secessionists.  In  1836  negotiations  were 
begxm  between  the  two  Synods,  and  in  1840 
a  sohome  of  union  was  agreed  on.  But 
for  a  time  the  Secession  Church  was  occu- 
pied with  the  Atonement  controversy,  and  it 
was  not  till  1847  that  the  union  was  consum- 
mated. The  two  Synods  met  in  Edinburgh 
May  10th,  and  walked  in  procession  to  Tan- 
field  Hall,  where  the  Articles  of  the  Basis  of 
Union  wore  read  and  adopted.  In  doctrine 
this  branch  of  the  Scottish  Church  holds  to 
the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession 


and  of  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechuuxs. 
Its  form  of  government  is  Presby teiiin ;  it 
has  no  intermediate  courts  between  presbv- 
teries  and  the  supreme  court,  which  it  calls  a 
Synod.  E^h  congregation,  has  a  seatkm, 
composed  of  elders,  who  watch  over  Qrarch 
matters,  fixing  the  time  for  the  dispeon^on 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  It  is  a  vfduntaiy 
Church,  and  every  member  has  perfect  freedom 
of  action;  it  is,  in  fact,  conducted  on  Ooo- 
gregational  principles.  It  has  a  Theological 
Hall  of  its  own  in  Edinburgh,  to  whidi  are 
attached  five  Chairs :  [11  Sacred  languages 
and  Biblical  criticism ;  |^2J  bermeneutics  uid 
evidences  ;  [3]  exegetical  theologv  ;  [4] 
systematic  and  pastoral  theology ;  [5j  ecdeei- 
astical  history,  comprehending  the  history  of 
doctrine,  ritiml,  and  government.  This  Church 
may  be  said  tp  be  in  a  xory  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

United  States  of  America,  Reugkrc 
IN. — America  has  been  the  resting-place  of 
many  bodies  of  persecuted  Protestants  and  also, 
in  a  smaller  degree,  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
first  English  settlers  were  a  small  colony  of 
Puritans  who  landed  in  Virginia  in  1607 
with  their  chaplain,  Mr.  Hunt.  These  were 
followed,  in  1620,  by  the  Pilgriv  Fahtcks 
[q.v.]  who  were  persecuted  by  Laud.  Each 
colony  brought  with  it  ita  own  ministers  and 
settled  its  own  rules  and  forms  of  wcnrship,  so 
that  New  England  became  the  stronghold  of 
Puritanism,  which  developed  into  Congrega- 
tionalism. The  Quakers  also  fled  thither 
from  the  persecution  in  Charles  II.'s  reign; 
Baptists,  Moravians.  Huguenots,  Lutherans 
from  the  Palatinate,  etc.,  settled  here  to 
exercise  their  religious  opinions  unmolested. 
Numbers  also  of  the  members  of  the  Chon-h 
of  England  emigrated  to  America,  but  un- 
fortunately the  Church  at  home  was  lethargk 
and  took  no  pains  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  colonists,  and  consequently  far 
many  years  the  Church  of  England  steadily 
dwindled  away.  New  life  was  infused  into  the 
Church  at  home  by  Wesley,  and  carried  by  him 
also  to  America.  In  1740  he  and  George 
Whitfield  preached  at  Boston  with  wonderful 
success.  At  Whitfield's  farewell  sennoo 
20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  prraent. 
Meantime  the  Episcopal  Church  was  struggling 
for  feeble  existence  amongst  manifold  troubles. 
At  length  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence  brou^t  about  a  orisis;  it  became 
clear  that  if  Episcopacy  was  not  altogether  to 
die  out  there  must  be  bishops  on  Amencan 
soil.  Hitherto  the  clergy  of  the  AngUcan 
Church  had  to  go  to  Eng^knd  for  their  ordina- 
tion, and  had  to  take  the  Oath  of  AU^ianoe 
to  the  Sovereign  This  could  no  longer  be 
done  under  the  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
so  it  was  resolved  that  Samuel  Seabuxv  ahoold 
go  to  England  and  be  consecrated  as  the 
first  Amencan  Bishop.  [Seaburt,  SamubuJ 
His  oonsecration  took   place   in  Aberdeen. 
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Whilst  Seabury  was  in  Europe  American 
Churchmen  were  not  idle ;  they  held  a  Gon- 
▼ention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  in 
1785,  to  choose  some  candidates  who  should 
be  sent  to  England  for  consecration.  Their 
choice  fell  on  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Provoost, 
and  on  Feb.  4th,  1787,  these  were  consecrated 
in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  and  the  Church  of 
England  gave  to  the  American  Colonies  which 
yet  remained  to  her  Bishop  Inglis,  who  may 
be  r^arded  as  the  first  missionary  bishop. 
The  Kev.  J.  Madwon  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  in  1790,  sind  thus  there  were  suf- 
ficient  bishops  to  consecrate  others  in  America 
as  they  should  be  wanted.  The  first  Conse- 
cration Service  performed  by  American 
bishops  took  place  in  1792,  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Claggett  was  made  Bishop  of  Maryland  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  There  are  now 
forty-eight  Inshops,  four  assistant  bishops, 
and  fourteen  missionary  bishops.  They  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  be  the  presiding  bishop 
at  their  Conventions.  The  friendly  relations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
American  Church  have  been  greatly  cemented 
by  the  meetings  known  as  the  Pan-Amolican 
Synods  [q.v.]. 

Wesley  was  so  disgusted  with  the  apathy 
of  the  Church  at  home  that  he  did  not  wait 
for  its  help,  but  proceeded  to  ordain  clergy 
and  consecrate  bishops  for  America.  These 
now  form  the  body  known  as  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

All  the  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  are  voluntary.  The  principal  theolo- 
gical seminaries  are  at  New  York,  Cambridge, 
Madison,  Boohester,  Princeton,  Hartford,  and 
Andover. 

XTnity  of  the  Church.— The  im- 
portance of  Christian  Unity  is  plainly  de- 
clared in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  conscience  of  Christian  men.  It  was  one 
of  the  i«incipal  topics  of  our  Lord's  prayer 
on  the  night  of  His  Agony  [John  xvii.  20]. 
The  Apostles  accordingly  treated  the  question 
as  one  of  transcendent  moment,  a8se]i;ed  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  with  great  emphasis, 
and  warned  disciples  against  endangering  it 
[Eph.  iv.  4 — 6J.  Yet,  when  we  look  upon 
Christendom  as  it  is,  we  seem  to  behold  a  pic- 
ture of  a  very  different  character.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  professing  to  be  His  members 
and  followers,  and  to  live  in  union  with  Him, 
are  broken  into  a  countless  number  of  out- 
ward communions,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises,  '*Has  the  Saviour's  prayer  been 
answered  ?  '*  To  this  question  there  are  three 
main  lines  of  answer. 

[1]  The  Church  of  Home  declares  that 
there  was  established  one  visibly  connected 
religious  community,  of  which  St.  Peter 
was  appointed  the  head,  this  headship  de- 
volving upon  his  successors  in  the  Roman 
See  until  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore a  mark  of  true  Churches  throughout  the 
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world,  that  they  dutifully  submit  themselves 
to  the  Roman  authority,  and  so  preserve 
themselves  in  the  original  organic  Unity  of 
the  Churdi.  All  who  do » not  confess  this 
obedience,  and  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  central  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
are  in  schism,  and  the  religious  bodies  to 
which  they  belong  have  no  right  to  the  name 
of  Churches. 

J[2]  The  view  which  we  may  call  the  An- 
ghcan,  is  that  the  Church  was  intended  to 
preserve  an  organic  Unity  under  its  Bleeps, 
but  not  under  one  visible  head.  Doubtless, 
in  the  Apostolic  times,  the  Unity  was  so  pre- 
served, that  all  branches  of  the  Church  were  ' 
in  communion  with  the  other  branches 
throughout  the  world.  Bingham  gives  his 
view  of  the  means  which  were  taken  by  the 
Church  to  preserve  this  Unity  as  the  Church 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  and  he 
states  them  thus : — 

[a]  The  Unity  of  faith  was  principally  in- 
sistea  on  as  the  foundation ;  and  next  to  this 
the  Unity  of  holiness.  When  Christ  sent 
forth  His  Apostles  He  enjoined  them  two 
things : — To  baptise  the  nations  in  the 
Name  [or  faith]  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  to  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  [Matt,  xxviii.  20].  *'If  it 
be  inquired/'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  what  art- 
icles of  faith  and  what  points  of  practice 
were  reckoned  thus  fundamental  or  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
union  of  many  Christians  into  one  body  or 
Church,  the  ancients  are  very  plain  in  re- 
solviog  this.  For  as  to  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  the  Church  had  them  always  collected 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds ;  and  as  to  the 
other  point  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christ,  it  was  generally  summed  up 
into  the  short  form  of  renouncing  the  devU 
and  his  science  and  his  works,  and  coveoant- 
ing  with  Christ  to  live  by  the  rules  of  His 
Gospel." 

[A]  The  Church  required  that  men  should 
unite  themselves  to  her  by  baptism,  to  be 
administered  but  once,  and  thai  by  the  hands 
of  a  reg^ular  ministry,  except  some  urgent 
necessity  obliged  them  to  do  otherwise. 

[«?]  Ajiother  requisite  was  Unity  of  wor- 
ship, common  prayer,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  **  Which  did 
not  require  that  all  Churches  should  exactly 
ag^ee  in  the  same  form  of  words — for  it  was 
no  breach  of  unity  for  different  Churches  to 
have  different  modes  and  circumstances  and 
ceremonies  in  performing  the  same  holy 
offices,  so  long  as  they  kept  to  the  substance 
of  the  institution.  But  that  which  was  re- 
quired was  that  every  particular  member  of 
any  Church  should  comply  with  the  particular 
customs  and  usages  of  his  own  Church 
(nothing  being  inserted  into  her  offices  that 
was  unlawful),  and  meet  for  religious  wor- 
ship."     There   are    several  canons  in  the 
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Council  of  Gangra  against  a  Bchismatical 
spirit  which  raise  disputes  about  variations  in 
practice.     [Gano&a.] 

According  to  this  view  the  broken  Unity 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  unlawful  usurpation 
of  authority  l^  Borne,  and  in  part  to  the 
wilfulness  of  other  sects.  The  following 
passages  from  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
TJuophUu9  Anglieanu*  will  probably  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  authoritative 
statements  of  this,  which  we  have  called  the 
Anglican  view,  of  Church  Unity. 

"  The  Church  is  OnSy  or  United,  inasmuch 
as  all  its  members  have  one  Gk>d  and  Father ; 
and  are  united  as  sheep  of  one  fold,  under 
one  Shepherd,  and  as  members,  under  Christ 
their  Head,  of  one  Body,  into  which  they  are 
all  baptised  in  one  Spirit;  and  are  all  par- 
takers of  one  Bread  and  one  Cup  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  have  all  one  Faith,  and  one  Hope 
of  their  calling;  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  loving  each  other  as  Brethren,  and 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace;  walking  by  the  same  rule  and 
minding  the  same  thing ;  united  by  the  same 
Apostolic  government,  discipline,  and  wor- 
slup  ;  and  all  living  with  this  one  aim,  that 
they  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  (xod. 

"  But  since  the  Church  is  always  a  Visible 
Society  of  men,  united  by  visible  tokens,  and 
since  every  Society  requires  a  governing 
power  for  its  own  preservation,  what  is  the 
power  which  governs  the  Visible  Church  P 

"The  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  subject, 
under  Christ,  to  the  Laws  given  her  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  those  laws  which  (not  con- 
trary to  Scripture)  have  been  enacted  for 
her  by  herself,  and  which  have  been  gener- 
ally received  and  put  in  use  in  the  Church. 

"But  Laws  require  living  Interpreters 
and  Executors :  who,  then,  have  this  power 
in  the  Church  P  The  Bishops  of  the  Church, 
convened  in  Greneral  and  Provincial  Councils ; 
each  having  full  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  that 
National  Chureh^  or  portum  of  it,  committed 
to  his  charge. 

"Christ,  as  Creator,  Hedeemer,  and  Gk)- 
vemor  of  the  world,  has  delegated  to  every 
supreme  (Joveming  power,  in  a  Christian 
State,  an  external  superintending,  directing, 
and  controlling  jurisdiction,  wi&  the  exer- 
cise of  which  no  foreign  prelate,  prince,  or 
potentate  can  interiere.  This  jurisdiction  is 
what  the  Emperor  Constantino  called  that  of 
an  Epi*copu8  ab  extra;  and  it  consists  not 
only  in  maintaining  and  defending  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  its  own  dominions,  but  in  re- 
gnilating  and  governing  it;  not,  however, 
after  any  new  code  of  laws,  but  of  those  of 
God  and  of  the  Church.  And  so  Christ  has 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the 
Church  by  the  distinct  though  concurrent 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Powers, 
and  not  by  the  commission  of  both  or  of 
either  of  them  to  the  hands  of  cne  man. 


« In  the  early  a^  of  the  Church,  dunsten- 
dom  consisted  of  independent  Provinces,  aad 
these  were  subdivided  into  what  are  nov 
termed  dioceses,  each  of  which  had  a  BiEkop 
as  its  Centre  of  Unity ^  the  Presbyters  of  the 
diocese  being  subject  to  and  united  with  thdi 
Bishop,  and  the  people  being  in  commqnion 
with  their  respective  pastors.  And  as  the 
Bishop  was  the  Centre  of  Unity,  for  the 
purposes  of  diffusing  Grace  to  all,  and  of 
joining  all  together,  and  of  presenting  them 
unitedly  to  God,  so  the  cauiedial  wis  the 
conmion  Mother  Church  of  the  whole  diocese; 
and  thus,  by  personal  and  local  communion, 
the  &ithful  of  each  diocese  were  imited 
tc^ether  as  one  man  in  the  office  of  PoUic 
Worship,  and  were  partakers  of  those  Graces 
which  are  specially  promised  by  God  to  those 
who  *  dwell  together  in  Unity.* 

"  St.  Paul  informs  us,  '  There  it  one  JBo^, 
and  one  Spirit,  and  one  Hope  of  our  eaBinf; 
one  Lard,  one  Faith,  one  Baptiem  ;  one  God  mi 
Father  of  us  all,**  He  does  not  add,  **  Om 
Visible  Head.*  Let  all  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  be  '  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,'  let 
them  *walk  by  the  same  nue,  and  mind 
the  same  thing,*  let  them  be  united  in  the 
same  Faith,  in  the  same  Saermments,  and  in 
the  same  Apostolic  Discipline  and  govern- 
ment; let  them  communicate  with  cme  an- 
other by  means  of  their  lawful  Bishops,  in 
National  and  in  General  Councils,  acoordinr 
to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  and  to  uniTersd 
primitive  practice ;  let  them  all,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  *  endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  *  they  will 
then  enjoy  the  blessing  of  primitive  ChristioM 
unity.  But  they  will  never  attain  this  Unity 
by  subjection  to  one  supreme  vieible  Head,  of 
which  the  primitive  Church  knew  nothing; 
and  especially  they  cannot  expect  it  from  sub- 
jection to  such  a  supreme  visible  Head  as  sab- 
verts  the  one  Faith  by  a  New  Creed,  mutilates 
the  Sacraments,  destroys  Apostolic  govern- 
ment, and  sets  at  nought  Uie  authority  of 
the  Church  in  her  synods,  and  having  thus 
dissolved  all  the  bands  of  unity,  exacts  an 
implicit  subjection  to  all  these  innovatioiis 
and  infractions,  as  an  essential  condition  of 
communion  with  itself,  as  a  test  of  Church 
membership,  and  as  necessary  to  eternal 
salvation.** 

This  view  may  be  further  illusibated  bjr 
a  correspondence  pubHahed  in  January,  1887, 
between  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Canon  Basil  Wilbeiforce,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  it.  All  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Southampton  had 
attended  St.  Mary*s  Church  in  that  town  to 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  bands  of 
Canon  Wilberforce,  avowedly  as  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  Christian  Unity  m  spite  <S  their 
many  differences.  At  a  later  period  Cason 
Wilberforce  had  preached  at  Albion  Chapel 
(Congregational} ;  not  at  an  ordinary  seirioe. 
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but  at  a  monthly  xnission  service,  for  which 
the  regular  worshippers  vacate  their  seats, 
and  make  an  effort  to  gather  in  those  who 
habitually  attend  no  place  of  worship.  Against 
this  the  Bishop,  his  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  matter,  remonstrates,  on  the  ground 
mainly  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  foUowing 
passages,  which  may  be  compared  with  those 
dted  above : — 

"There  are  certain  principles  of  the  English 
Chnrch  which  she  has  held  almost  thronffhout  her 
history,  and  which,  but  for  her,  would  have  been 
probably  lost  aiffht  of  in  the  world.  One  is  that  the 
Church  of  Chnst  (not  only  an  invisible  spiritual 
company,  but  the  visible  Uving  organism)  is  a  gift 
of  G^,  and  has  lived  on  in  an  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  days  of  our  Lord's  bodily  presence  unto 
ttxia  day.  So  the  Church  is  from  above,  not  from 
beneath ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a  single  man,  or 
body  of  men.  in  recent  times  to  constitute  a  new 
Chorch  at  their  own  pleasure.  Another  is  that, 
though  the  Church  is  Divine,  it  has  yet  human 
elements,  and  so  may  require  pruning,  prudent  and 
careful  pruning,  if  it  runs  into  exce«sive  or  un- 
healthy growth.  Unless  these  two  principles  are 
true,  the  Church  of  England  ia  indefensible;  her 
very  raucn  d'«r»  is  gone.  The  Church  as  one  with 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  primitive 

r;  the  Church  as  reformed  (when  corrupt)  on 
naot  model  of  the  primitive  bod? ;  these  two 
are  the  pillars  on  which  she  rests.  To  give  these 
^  is  to  give  up  all,  for  if  thev  are  not  sound  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  be  defended,  either 
dlfor  having  separated  herself  from  communion 
with  the  Boman  patriarch,  or  [21  for  not  simply 
taking  her  stand  as  one  of  a  number  of  Protestant 
sects. 

"  Now  to  ignore  this,  to  break  dowo  all  boundaries, 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  but  one  of  a  multitude 
of  heterogeneous  committees  of  human  origin,  is  to 
deprive  us  of  our  vantage  ground,  and  the  world  of 
the  hope  which  rorings  from  our  occupying  such 
vantage  ground.  If  we,  and  all  the  other  Christian 
bodies  in  England,  are  to  be  described  as  alike 
'Churches  of  different  denominations,'  then  we 
are  the  most  schismatical  body  in  the  world, 
assuming  a  position  to  which  we  have  no  right, 
unless  we  are,  indeed,  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
nation  come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
fountain  head." 

In  a  second  letter  responding  to  a  reply 
from  Canon  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  implies 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  Church  position 
is  the  real  hope  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  future,  and  says : — 

"Hy  chief  objection  to  dissent  is  not  to  the 
doctrines  or  discipline  of  any  particular  sect,  but 
that  its  ▼er3nprinciple  is  to  ignore  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  inventing  a  thing  unknovm  to 
Scripture  and  the  primitive  Cnristians,  of  a  spiritual, 
invisible  oommumty  only,  and  instead  of  the  one 
Body  of  Christ,  substituting  a  multitude  of  dis- 
united and  disconnected  sects.  All  that  tends  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  this  theory  is  a  direct 
conntermove  to  the  pn^rer  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that 
His  Church  might  be  One  as  a  united  witness  to  the 
world"  (John  xvii.  21], 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  the  Bishop 
himself  and  those  who  agree  with  him  pass 
no  judgment  on  the  piety  or  the  devotion  of 
^Nonconformists.  It  would  be  absurd  and 
contrary  to  plain  facts  to  question  the  deep 
religions  earnestness  and  intense  spirituality 
of  such  men  as  Baxter  or  Robert  Hall.  But 
Churchmen  hold  that  the  Church  of  England, 
with   her    precise    formularies,  her    august 


traditions,  and  her  apostolic  ministry,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  be  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth;  that  though  she  has  at  times  seemed 
to  bow  before  the  set  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  but  for  the  moment,  and  that  she  quickly 
recovered  her  position;  and  especially  that 
her  influence  hiEis  been  very  great,  and  was 
never  greater  than  now,  upon  religious  bodies 
outside  her  pale.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
point  to  the  vast  difference  between  the  Roman 
clergy  in  England  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  hold  that  the  high  superiority  in 
England  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism upon  them  ;  while  it  is  urged  that 
the  influence  of  our  Liturgy  and  of  Church 
teaching  upon  the  Nonconformist  bodies  also 
is  indirectly  very  great,  and  that  where  such 
influence  has  been  absent,  as  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  Nonconformity  has  passed  into 
avowed  Unitarianism.  On  these  grounds 
Anglicans  hold  that  for  the  Cliurch  to  practise 
self -efEacement,  and  to  abandon  her  distinctive 
marks  and  insignia,  would  be  to  inflict  a  blow 
upon  religion  m  general,  without  furthering 
the  cause  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

[3]  It  remains  to  state  the  Nonconformist 
view  of  this  great  question.  This  is  of  neces- 
sity very  largely  a  direct  negative  to  many 
of  the  statements  on  which  the  foregoing 
argument  is  based,  but  accompanied  also  by 
a  positive  doctrine  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. It  will  be  convenient  to  fitate  each 
aspect  of  this  view  in  turn. 

Nonconformists  altogether  deny  that  the 
"government,  discipline,  and  worship*'  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing,  are  (as  there  im- 
plied) "  Apostolic,"  on  whidi  the  entire  argu- 
ment depends.  They  deny  this  on  the  following 
alleged  grounds :  [a]  Whilst  it  may  be  traced 
to  early  Fathers  and  the  early  Church,  it  can- 
not be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  or  traced 
to  the  primitive  Church,  and  is  therefore  due 
to  corruption  and  a  craving  after  outward  cere- 
monial, which  have  ever  been  active  in  causing 
such  developments.  They  point  to  the  histori- 
cal fact  that  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative was  of  g^eat  rapidity  during  the  early 
centuries,  and  believe  therefore  that  the  process 
crept  in  at  an  exceedingly  early  i)ericKi,  and 
that  the  only  safe  authority  for  the  practice 
and  nature  of  the  really  Primitive  Church 
is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  and  history  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament  itself.  [A] 
When  thus  tested,  according  to  the  simple, 
evident,  natural  meaning  of  the  text,  much 
of  the  Episcopal  system  (they  say)  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  Apostolic  teaclung  and  practice, 
neither  of  which  gives  the  sUghtest  hint  of 
a  worship  confined  to  Liturgy,  of  "conse- 
crated" elements,  of  a  ministry  confined  to 
Episcopal  "orders,"  or  of  any  of  the  modem 
ideas  of  a  "bishop"  whatsoever,  but  very 
many  indications  and  hints  of  the  contrary 
to  all  these  things,  [e]  If  Episcopal  claims 
are  just,  the  difference  between*  their  own 
view  and  the  Episcopal,  in  regard  to  ministry 
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and  the  sacraments,  is  so  enormoas,  that  there 
must  appear  conspicuoufl  differences  in  Chris- 
tian graces  and  life  hetween  those  enjoying 
such  exalted  privileges,  and  others.  This  they 
affirm,  with  all  charity,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  attitude  assumed  towards  them- 
sdves,  they  are  unable  to  find. 

Nonconformists  further  say  that  the  Epi- 
scopal argument,  legitimately  worked  out, 
leads  to  Rome  and  not  to  Anglicanism. 
This  they  consider  is  borne  out  both  by  the 
notorious  number  of  conversions  to  that  faith 
during  late  years,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  recognition  denied  to  themselves  is 
freely  awarded  to  that  communion,  even  in 
such  cases  as  that  of  the  Spanish  Ebformbd 
Church  [q.v.],  Roman  orders  being  freely 
acknowledged,  whilst  attendance  at  their  own 
meetings  is  frequently  denounced  as  a  griev- 
ous sin.  And  as  to  the  assertion  in  re- 
ply [see  above]  that  the  Church  was  "re- 
formed (when  corrupted)  on  the  exact  model 
of  the  primitive  body,"  they  respond  [a]  as 
stated  already;  and  [b]  that  this  was 
not  the  fact,  as  simple  matter  of  English 
history ;  that  the  Church  never  did  as  a 
whole  reform  herself,  with  that  pure  desire 
and  intention;  that  her  emancipation  from 
Rome,  and  reform,  were  effected  by  the  civil 
government,  s^d  formed  a  political  shuttle- 
cock during  four  reigns ;  that  a  very  few  eccle- 
siastical individuals  directed  it  who  had  them- 
selves risen  high  in  the  Roman  communion, 
without  any  consultation  of  the  Church  at  large, 
and  under  limits  rigidly  laid  down ;  and  that 
all  existing  practices  were  simply  taken  for 
granted  as  Apostolic,  which  were  not  either 
felt  to  be  intolerable  corruptions,  or  held  to 
be  politically  objectionable.  Church  writers 
themselves,  when  writing  from  other  points 
of  view,  represent  what  happened  as  a  "  com- 
promise  "  between  widely  different  beliefs.  In 
reference  to  their  own  beliefs,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  deny  and  disclaim  what  is  imputed 
to  them ;  af&rm  that  they  on  their  part  have, 
with  that  single  purpose  lacking  on  the  part 
of  the  Church,  made  honest  and  conscientious 
endeavour  to  find  and  to  follow  the  "  model  ot 
the  primitive  body,"  from  what  they  regard 
as  alone  authentic  evidence  thereof ;  and  say 
that  to  stigmatise  the  result  of  this  their 
endeavour  as  "of  man,**  in  supposed  con- 
trast to  the  other,  is  simply  the  easy  arrogance 
of  self-assertion,  and^-considering  human  fal- 
libility—unbecoming to  any  body  of  profess- 
ing Christians  whatever. 

Nonconformists  have,  however,  also  a  posi- 
tive doctrine  on  the  subject.  They  hold  that  as 
[a]  the  Mystical  Body  or  true  Church  of  Christ 
confessedly  consists  of  all  who  have  possessed 
a  true  and  living  and  obedient  faith  in  Him, 
so  [b]  the  Visible  Church  similarly  consists  of 
all  who  on  earth  profess  such  faith,  and  may 
in  charitable  judgment  be  fairly  accounted 
His  followers.  It  is  therefore  amongst  these 
that  Unity  i«  to  be  manifested ;  and  obviously 


this  must  be  mainly  done  by  a  mamfmt  tpirit 
of  love,  mutual  kindliness  and  forbeuanoe, 
the  pursuit  of  common  objects,  and  feUowddp 
in  tiie  Gk)8pel.  This  view,  it  is  affinned^  is 
borne  out  by  Scripture.  In  the  passage 
cited  at  the  beginning  pSph.  iv.  4—6],  the 
one  emphatic  direction  tor  practical  conduct 
which  precedes  that  statement  of  tbe  doctrine, 
is  to  endeavour  to  "keep  the  tmity  of  tJu 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace J*^  This  they  affirm 
&ey  endeavour  to  do,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  do  in  some  measure  attain  unto.  As  to 
their  different  organisations,  they  say  that 
Scripture  itself  contains  abundant  evidence 
of  much  variation  in  practice  amongst  dif- 
ferent (local)  Churches,  and  at  different 
times.  Whilst  churches  were  few,  and  per- 
secution forced  them  together,  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  cause  even  outward  distinctions ; 
but  they  reason  that  when  persecution  has 
ceased  and  congregations  have  multiplied,  it 
is  natural  for  those  who  agree  in  most  points 
to  cong^regate  together.  They  say  that  their 
"denominations'*  really,  and  by  their  own 
express  profession,  mean  no  more  than  this : 
and  that  these  denominations  take  care,  by 
speech  and  action,  in  countless  ways,  to 
make  the  world  understand  that  tl^  do 
regard  one  another  as  brethren,  and  as  belong- 
ing to  the  One  Church  of  the  Redeemed. 
It  is  freely  admitted  by  some  Noncon- 
formists, that  differences  in  practice  afford 
insufficient  ground  to  build  denominations 
upon.  But  they  argue  that  the  Episo^ 
Church  is  even  more  open  to  this  reproach ; 
since  there  was  a  time  when  their  lore£ftth<TS 
were  in  communion  with  her,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  a  painful  departure, 
or  a  surrender  of  all  the  beliefs  they  held  con- 
cerning primitive  doctrine  and  practice ;  and 
this  also  disposes  of  the  assertion  sometimw 
made,  that  they  ought  to  find,  and  would  find, 
sufficient  liberty  within  her  walls.  On  the 
other  hand,  thev  affirm  that  among  N<mcon- 
formists  these  oistinctions  show  signs  of  fiist 
breaking  down.  Others  hold  that  such  deno- 
minations are  useful  as  bearing  special  witnes 
to  some  special  truth — as  that  of  the  Friends 
to  the  work  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — but 
in  the  meantime  it  is  agreed  by  all,  or  neariy 
all,  that  in  brotherly  co-operation  and  inter- 
course the  essential  Unity  of  the  Body  can  he 
and  is  fully  manifested,  so  far  as  these  are 
shown.  It  is  affirmed  that  as  regards  that  wit- 
ness to  the  world,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  thf 
world  at  large  does  fully  understand  this,  and 
that  the  "lapsed  masses"  practically  think 
nothing  at  all  of  the  differences  in  organisa- 
tion between  those  whom  they  see  to  b©  wear- 
ing in  real  harmony,  while  they  do  of4«i 
speak  bitterly  of  the  differences  between 
Church  and  Pissent,  which  l^ey  see  to  be  of  a 
very  different  kind. 

Comparing  the  two  views.  Nonconformists 
further  argue  as  follows : — [a]  If  the  Unity 
of  Scripture  was  to  be  outwara  and  organic. 
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and  in  the  Episcopal  form,  it  is  very  stran^ 
that  no  means  were '  taken  to  ensure  so  im- 
portant an  object,  which  a  very  few  sentences 
of  apostolic  mstruction  would  easily  have 
done ;  whereas  there  is  none  such,  but  coimt- 
less  exhortations  to  the  Uniti/  of  Spirit. 
[*]  If  organic  union  were  the  true  Unity, 
and  so  hir  beyond  other  considerations  as 
Anglicans  make  it,  then  the  days  when  it 
was  as  yet  unbroken  would  exhibit  the 
golden  age  of  the  Church  in  piety,  devoted- 
ness,  and  holiness.  The  direct  contrary  is 
the  case,  and  the  Heformation  movements 
were  .  simultaneous  with  true  religious- re- 
vival in  an  age  of  nauseous  ecclesiastical 
corruption,  [e]  Those  who,  at  a  later  period, 
adhei^  to  the  Anglican  Unity,  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  conspicuously  superior  in  Christian 
graces  and  work,  and  those  who  deiMirted 
n-om  it,  on  the  whole,  marked  by  deficiency 
in  these  respects ;  regarding  the  great  seces- 
sions caiised  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
under  the  Wesleys,  and  in  other  cases,  they 
allege  that  the  veiy  reverse  was  conspicu- 
ouidv  the  case,  [d]  Lastly,  they  say  that 
the  Episcopal  idea  of  Unity  has  absolutely 
no  promise  and  no  hope  (beyond  an  absolute 
surrender  of  men's  convictions  such  as  is 
demanded  by  Rome),  and  has  been  evidently 
and  conspicuously  condemned  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  itself,  since  it  is  manifestly  now 
impossible  and  impracticable,  and  every  day 
sees  its  realisation  further  removed;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit, 
openly  manifesUd  in  the  sight  of  men,  m  quite 
practicable,  is  only  limited  by  the  grace  of 
God  given  to  men  irrespective  of  conscientious 
conviction,  and  is,  in  every  direction  but  one, 
growing  more  manifest  day  by  day.  That 
exception,  they  say,  lies  in  Anglicanism  itself, 
which  they  adfirm,  adopting  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  conditional  admission  above  in 
an  aflirmative  sense,  is  in  truth  **the  most 
Bchismatical  body  in  the  world,*'  since  it 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (and  without  the  special  historical  plea 
of  that  Church  in  justification),  and  one  or 
two  obscure  sects  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
description,  refuses  as  a  whole  any  practical 
manifestation  in  the  sight  of  men  of  that 
Unity  which  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  held  so 
dear.  In  fine,  they  affirm  that  there  is  no  real 
breach  of  unity,  and  is  in  &ct  felt  to  be  none, 
amongst  different  denominations  who  on  fit 
occasions  work  together,  exchange  pulpits,  and 
meet  and  regard  each  other  as  brethren ;  but 
that  there  is  sin  and  schism,  and  division  of 
the  visible  Body  of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  any 
who  stand  apart  and  deny  to  other  godly 
Christians  such  recognition,  much  more  who 
apply  to  them  injurious  lan^^uage  or  epithets. 
This  view  also  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
occurrences  and  correspondence  cited  above. 
Qmon  Wilberforce  himself,  in  his  reply  to 
Uie  Bishop,  though  in  many  point-s  he  is  a 
recogmsed  exponent  of  what  are  called  High 


Church  principles,  to  a  certain  extent  endorses 
the  Nonconformist  view  as  to  Christian  Unity. 
He  supposes  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  asks  if  the  ^*  Church  ^  which  He 
would  recognise  and  call  to  Himself,  would 
be  in  any  decree  coterminous  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  would  not  be  rather 
gathered  from  all  united  by  faith  to  Him  ? 
And  he  then  says : — 

"  If  this  would  be  true  in  the  event  of  the  asrch- 
angel's  trumpet  soondingr  to-morrow,  it  must  have 
been  tme  upon  that  Sunday  night  when  I  was 
preaching  in  the  Albion  Chapel ;  and  if  I  refuse  to 
recognise  it,  and  consider  many  of  His  own  to  be 
ontaide  the  pale  of  His  Body  because  they  walk  not 
with  us,  while  ther  cast  out  devils  in  His  name, 
and  are  doing,  and  doing  well,  half  the  Christian 
work  of  this  country,  it  is  I,  and  not  they,  who  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  sdiism. 

"  Allowing  to  the  uttermost  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  is  *  indeed  the  ancient  Church  of  the  nation 
come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
fountain  head,'  it  is  nevortheless  true  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  not  to  wander  eighteen  centuries  back 
to  And  the  thrilling  touch,  the  close  guidance,  and 
the  all-surronnding  love  of  the  personal  Lord  Jesns 
Christy  and  if  I  refuse  fellowship  witli  believers 
in  Chnst  who  are  living  in  vital  union  with  their 
risen  Lord,  because  they  do  not  see  eye -to  eye  with 
me  upon  questions  of  apostolic  order,  I  am  ^eving 
the  Spirit,  marring  the  secret  unity  of  the  Bodj, 
and  rending  the  seamless  robe." 

Pointing  then  to  this  episode,  and  to  many 
such  on  record.  Nonconformists  affirm  that 
there  is  no  schism  on  their  part,  but  that  in 
countless  ways  (as  on  this  occasion  by  going 
in  a  body  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
Canon  Wilberforce's  hands)  theij  have  tried 
to  manifest,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  them  did 
manifest,  to  men,  the  Unity  of  the  Body; 
but  they  ask  if  the  Church  of  England  has 
done  the  same,  or  manifested  by  its  action 
any  Unity,  of  any  sort  at  all  which  the  world 
can  judge  of?  They  admit  that  Episcopal 
views  must  of  necessity  affect  reciprocity  ;  as, 
e.g.y  in  this  case,  no  conscientious  Episcopalian 
could  go  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  at  un- 
consecrated  hands.  All  such  distmctions  and 
limits  they  understand  and  respect.  But 
when  such  action  as  the  Canon  did  take  is  pro- 
tested against,  and  the  same  position  is  taken 
in  other  ways,  they  say  that  it  is  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  not  they,  who  are  breaking  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

It  hardly  needs  mentioning,  that  there  are 
varieties  and  degrees  of  each  view.  Thus, 
even  above  we  find  Canon  Wilberforce  in  part 
adopting  that  of  those  who,  in  all  points  of 
detail,  diflPer  from  him  widely;  and  there  are 
Nonconformists  who  more  or  less  incline  to- 
wards Anglican  views.  But  in  their  real  and 
essential  nature  the  opposite  views  are  as 
above;  and  while  there  is  such  profound  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  bounden  duty  of  each  is 
to  exhibit  the  utmost  personal  kindliness  and 
Christian  fellowship  consonant  with  his  own « 
conscientious  convictions.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  letters  above  quoted,  it  is  well 
to  remark,  famish  very  strong  evidence  of 
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this,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  all  must 
seek,  and  may  hope  to  find,  the  more  excellent 
way.  Meanwhile,  whichever  may  he  adopted 
oi  these  conflicting  views,  the  evils  of  disunion 
are  hut  too  patent;  and  although  matters 
have  greatly — very  greatly — improved  since 
his  day,  we  cannot. hut  still  find  only  too 
much  to  endorse  in  the  following  vigorous 
protest  of  Robert  Hall — *' Christian  socie- 
ties, regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies 
of  rival  empires,  each  aiming  to  raise  itself 
on  the  ruins  of  all  others ;  making  extrava- 
gant boasts  of  superior  |)urity,  generally  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  departures  from 
it,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  sal>'ation  out  of  their 
pale,  is  the  spectacle  which  modem  Christi- 
anity presents.  The  bond  of  charity  which 
unites  the  followei's  of  Christ,  in  distinction 
from  the  world,  is  dissolved ;  the  evils  which 
result  from  this  state  of  division  are  incal- 
culable. It  supplies  infidels  with  their  most 
plausible  topics  of  invective ;  it  hardens  the 
consciences  of  the  irreligious;  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  good;  impedes  the  efficacy  of 
prayer;  and  is  probably  the  principal  ob- 
struction to  that  ample  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the 
world." 

UiiiTOrsalunii. — ^The  name  given  to  the 
doctrine  held  by  large  niunbers  of  Christians 
to  the  effect  that  all  men,  and  also  the  devil, 
and  fallen  angels,  will  be  forgiven  and  will 
share  eternal  happiness.  The  belief  in  Uni- 
versalism  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  pass- 
ages implying  it  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Origen  and  his  followers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostoro,  etc.  It  is  also  said  to  have  con- 
stituted part  of  the  creed  of  the  Lollards, 
Albigenses,  and  Waldenses.  Among  the 
English  divines  who  have  held  the  doctrine 
are  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Burnet,  and 
William  Law,  and  in  modem  times  Professor 
F.  D.  Maurice.  All  Unitarians  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Universahsm,  and  some  of  the 
Universalists  agree  with  the  Unitarians  in 
lejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Universalists  ground  their  reasons  for 
their  doctrine  in  the  love  of  God,  Who,  they 
say,  is  only  angry  with  sin,  not  the  sinner, 
and  therefore  if  the  sinner  repents  even  after 
death  his  repentance  will  restore  him  to  Gkxl's 
favour.  The  sovereignty  of  God  will  be 
finally  vindicated  by  the  ultimate  harmony 
of  the  moral  universe,  and  the  submission  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  His  holy 
will.  That  will  is  righteousness;  to  the 
triumph  of  that,  and  not  universal  happiness, 
all  things  tend,  hut  when  righteousness  is 
triumphant  then  peace  and  happiness  will 
prevail ;  until  then  pain  and  suffering  will  be 
His  instruments  to  work  out  His  will.  With 
regard  to  the  argument  from  Scripture,  Uni- 
versalists hold  that  in  the  text,  *^  And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 


hut  the  righteous  into  life  eternal"  [Matt. 
XXV.  46],  the  word  aionios,  translated  "evei- 
lasting,"  does  not  express  any  idea  of  dura- 
tion at  all,  either  finite  or  infinite,  but  U 
used  to  denote  a  mode  of  existence  perfectly 
dissimilar  to  any  chronic  state.  To  pro%*e 
this  they  quote  John  xvii.  3 :  "  This  is  lift 
etemaly  that  they  might  know  Thee."  TV 
late  Bishop  Martensen  quotes  in  favour  of 
this  view,  **  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive'*  [I  Cor. 
XV.  22]  ;  "  At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shaU  bow"  [Phil.  ii.  10]  ;  "  That  He  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ " 
[Eph.  i.  10];  "For  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwells  and 
.  .  .  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself"  [Col.  i.  19-20,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  lOj. 

Universalism  is  better  known  as  a  distinct 
sect  in  America  than  in  England.  In  1827  a 
division  arose  among  the  American  UniveraaJ- 
ists  concerning  punishment  after  death,  some 
asserting  it  to  be  limited,  while  others  denied 
it  altogether.  Some  separated  from  the  main 
body  and  called  themselves  "The  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  Restorationists."  Most 
of  them  afterwards  joined  the  Free- Will  Bap- 
tists or  the  Unitarians,  while  the  oth^^s  re- 
turned to  the  main  body.  In  1840  the  wholt- 
sect  divided  into  two,  the  Impartialists  and 
the  Restorationists.  But  UniverssliBm  is  also 
held  by  members  of  other  sects. 

Uniyersals. — A  term  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy signifying  the  general  properties  which 
many  thm^  share  alike,  and  which  the  mind 
must  conceive  of  by  abstracting  itself  from  the 
things  that  exhibit  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  I  make  use  of  the  words  ** animal,"  ''black- 
ness," **  kindness,"  the  possible  ideas  may 
occur  to  the  hearer  of  a  dog,  ink,  ^ving 
money  to  ^e  poor.  For  each  of  these  would 
come  under  the  respective  words,  but  they 
would  not  exhaust  them,  nor  even  necessarily 
suggest  them.  My  n^  neighboar  might 
think  of  a  horse,  ebony,  visiting  the  sick. 
Consequently  the  (question  was  raised,  Ar^ 
Universals  real  existences,  apart  from  the 
mind  which  has  imagined  instances  of  them, 
and  from  the  examples  of  them  which  w.* 
adduce,  or  are  they  mere  modes  of  intellectual 
expression  ?  Those  who  answered  the  former 
question  in  the  affirmative  were  known  a^ 
Realists  [q.v.]  ;  those  who  denied  it  were, 
with  various  modifications,  termed  Nominax- 
I8T8  [q.v.]. 

Universities  were  originally  spontaneous 
aggregations  of  learned  men ;  the  circum- 
stances of  attraction  to  particular  localitie* 
are  seldom  to  be  traced.  A  teacher  inspired 
by  a  love  of  learning  gathered  around  him  » 
circle  of  learners.  Other  teachers  followed, 
the  circle  increased,  and  thus  by  a  purely 
natural  process  a  school  was  founded.  This 
process  may  in  general  be  said  to  have  taken 
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place  in  the  eleyenth  or  twelfth  centuries, 
but  earlier  schools  of  the  nature  of  universi- 
ties were  founded  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
in  the  fourth  century  [Albxandiiia,  Cats- 
CHKTicAL  School  of],  and  became  exceedingly- 
vinous  under  Pantoenus,  Clement,  and  Origen. 
*•*  How  g^reat  must  have  been  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  such  schools  when  they  were 
but  few  in  numbers  and  when  oral  instruction 
w^aB  nearly  the  only  path  to  knowledge ;  how 
great  the  noble  pride  of  the  professors  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholars  when,  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  learners  flocked  to  spend 
long  years  in  Bologna  and  Paris  that  they 
might  share  in  this  instruction."  [MuUinger, 
p.  71.] 

The  earliest  of  this  kind  of  European 
school,  the  histories  of  which  can  be  historic- 
ally traced,  are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Salerno :  the  first,  the  great  school  of  dvil 
law;  the  second,  of  **arts"  and  theology; 
the  third,  of  medicine.  But  although  these 
*•  schools  "  were  originally  distinct,  those  who 
'wanted  to  perfect  themselves  in  each  branch 
of  learning  going  successively  to  the  **  school '  * 
where  it  was  specially  taught,  just  asin  modem 
times  a  man  would  sometimes  go  to  Cambridge 
I  for  mathematics  and  to  Oxford  for  logic  and 
classics,  graduating  perhaps  at  both  univer- 
sities— each  **  school  "  gradually  incorporated 
'with  its  own  particular  study  the  branches  of 
learning  which  were  taught  at  the  others. 
Thus  a  school  of  arts  and  medicine  was  founded 
at  Bologna  in  1316,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  same  century  a  school  of  theology  was 
founded  by  Pope  Innocent  VL  The  name 
is  preserved  at  Oxford,  where  the  Lecture 
and  Examination  Halls  are  still  called  **  The 
Schools,'*  and  where  the  studies  of  the  several 
branches  of  university  learning  are  named 
«•  The  School  of  Theology,"  the  "  School  of 
Arts,"  etc. 

But  the  University  or  "  School "  of  Paris 
was  that  which  had  most  influence  in  Europe 
during  the  early  reWval  of  learning,  and  upon 
its  model  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  aU  the 
other  great  universities  of  Europe,  appear  to 
have  been  established.  It  was  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  in  its  associations,  and  tradition 
points  to  the  Church  of  St.  G^evi^ve  as  the 
place  of  its  origin;  and  it  was  in  Paris 
that  the  particular  studies  which  had  been 
previously  carried  out  in  separate  **  schools  " 
were  first  combined  under  the  name  of 
**  universities,"  a  term  orig^inally  applied 
to  any  coiporation,  but  in  this  case  taJdng 
the  sense  of  such  a  combination  or  incorpo- 
ration of  various  branches  of  learning,  that 
the  whole  body  might  fairly  be  called  a 
place  of  univer«d  learning.  It  was  in  Paris 
that  university  decrees  originated,  the  '*  de- 
gree" being  origmally  a  licence  to  teach 
under  the  title  of  "Doctor,"  as  a  Doctor  of 
Theology,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  At  Paris  also  originated  the 
division  of   students  into  "nations,"  which 


were  four  in  number — ^the  **  French  Nation/' 
which  included  Spaniards,  Italians,  aud 
Greeks  ;  the  "Picard  Nation"  which  in- 
cluded students  from  the  North-East  and 
from  the  Netherlands  ;  the  "  Normun 
Nation ; "  and  the  "  English  Nation,"  which 
included  Irish,  Scottish,  and  German  students. 
Many  Continental  universities  were  formed 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  dispersion  of 
students  from  Bologna  and  Paris  through 
dvil  discords.  Thus  arose  those  of  Mont- 
pellier,  Toulouse,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Pisa,  Ver- 
celli,  Arezzo,  and  Ferrara.  To  the  same 
period  and  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  great  increase  and  development  of  the 
two  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. [Oxford,  University  op;  Cam- 
bridge, Univbrsitt  of.] 

UnleaTmied  Bread.— There  was  a 
great  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  Greeks  as  to  what  kind  of 
bread  should  be  used  at  the  Eucharist ;  the 
Greeks  called  the  Latins  Azymites,  for  conse- 
crating in  OMyimUy  i,e.  unleavened  bread;  and 
the  Latins  charged  the  Greeks  with  deviating 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Oiurch  by  using  leavened  bread. 
Our  Saviour  doubtless  used  imleavened  bread 
when  He  celebrated  His  last  supper,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  none 
other  was  to  be  had ;  and  from  the  following 
arguments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early 
Church  always  used  common  bread :  [11  The 
elements  were  usually  taken  out  oi  the 
oblations  of  the  people,  where  doubtless  com- 
mon bread  and  wine  were  offered.  [2]  It  is 
noted  by  Epiphanius,  as  a  peculiar  rule  of  the 
Ebionite  heretics,  that  they  celebrated  in  un- 
leavened bread  and  water  only,  which  argues 
that  the  Church  did  otherwise.  [3]  The 
ancients  say  expressly  that  their  bread  was 
common  bread,  such  as  they  made  for  their 
own  use  upon  other  occasions.  [4]  The 
ancients  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Church,  but  they 
many  times  spake  of  leavened  bread,  and 
sometimes  the  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  as  fer' 
mentum,  i.e,  leaven.  [6]  It  is  observable  that 
neither  Photius  nor  any  other  Greek  writer 
before  Michael  Cerularius,  a.d.  1051,  ever 
objected  to  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the 
Roman  Church,  which  argues  that  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  did  not  prevail  till  about  that 
time,  else  there  is  no  doubt  that  Photius  would, 
among  other  things,  have  objected  to  this. 
These  arguments  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years 
used  no  other  than  common  or  leavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist,  but  how  or  exactly  when  the 
change  was  made  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  enjoins  that  unleavened  bread  be  used  in 
the  Holy  Communion  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  rounds  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wafers  used  by  the  Greek  and 
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IComan  Churches,  but  it  was  to  be  without  all 
manner  of  print ;  (referring  to  the  impression 
either  of  a  crucifix  or  the  Holy  Lamb),  and 
tomething  more  large  and  thicker  than  the 
wafers,  which  were  the  size  of  a  penny.  This 
rubric  was  set  aside  at  the  review  of  the  Lit- 
urgy in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward,  and  another 
inserted  in  its  room,  by  which  it  was  declared 
sufficient  that  the  bread  be  such  at  i*  ueually 
eaten  at  the  table.  By  the  injunctions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  wafer-bread  seems  to  have  been 
again  enjoined,  for  among  other  orders  this 
is  one,  "  For  the  more  reverence  to  be  given 
to  these  holy  mysteries,  the  sacramental 
bread  [shall  be]  made  and  formed  plain,  with- 
out any  figure  thereupon,  of  the  same  fineness 
and  fashion,  round,  though  somewhat  bigger 
in  compass  and  thickness,  as  the  usual  bread 
and  wafers,  heretofore  called  singing-cakes, 
which  served  for  the  use  of  private  mass.*' 

In  the  Ritualistic  controversy  which  has 
recently  been  going  on,  the  restoration  of 
unleavened  bread  was  one  of  the  points  in 
dispute.  A  Rubric  at  the  end  of  tne  Com- 
munion Service  says,  "It  shall  suffice  that 
the  Bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten.'* 
On  the  one  side  it  is  contended  that  the  words 
'<it  shall  suffice**  leave  it  optional  to  use 
either ;  on  the  other,  that  ordinary  bread  is 
alone  admissible  according  to  the  rubric.  The 
Folkestone  Judgment  took  the  latter  view  as 
follows : — 

"  The  only  question  on  the  construction  of 
the  rubric  is  that  raised  upon  the  words  '  it 
shall  suffice.* 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  these 
words  standing  alone,  and  unexplained  by  a 
context,  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
somethinff  different  from,  larger  or  smaller, 
more  or  less  numerous,  more  or  less  costly, 
than  what  is  mentioned,  being  supplied. 
Here,  however,  the  sentence  commences  with 
the  introduction,  *  To  take  away  all  occasion 
of  dissension  and  superstition,  which  any 
per^n  hath  or  might  have  concerning  the 
bread,  it  shall  suffice,*  etc.  These  words 
seem  to  their  lordships  to  make  it  necessary 
that  that  which  is  to  take  away  the  occasion 
of  dissension  and  superstition  should  be  some- 
thing definite,  exact,  and  different  from  what 
had  caused  the  dissension  and  superstition. 
If  not,  the  occasion  of  dissension  remains, 
and  the  superstition  may  recur.  *  To  suf- 
fice,* it  must  be  as  here  described.  What  is 
substantially  different  will  not '  suffice.* 

"  The  rubric,  which  orders  that  the  bread 
and  wine  shall  be  provided  by  the  curate  and 
churchwardens  at  the  charges  of  the  parish, 
seems  to  contemplate  ordinary  bread  as  the 
only  material  to  be  used,  and  the  Twentieth 
Canon  is  still  more  precise  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  The  former  rubric  (1662,  1659,  and  1604) 
had  said,  *  It  shall  suffice  that  the  bread  be 
such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table 
with  other  meats,  but  the  best  and  purest 


wheat  bread  that  conveniently  may  be  got- 
ten.* Queen  Elizabeth's  Injunotion  of  1639 
on  the  same  subject  (in  its  form  mandatory, 
and  acted  upon  many  years  afterwardi) 
was  issued  when  this  rubric  had  the  force  d 
law,  and  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  con- 
sistent with,  and  not  contradictory  to  it 
That  Injunction  disting^shes  between  'the 
sacramental  bread  *  and  *  the  usual  bread  and 
wafer,  heretofore  named  singing  cakes,  which 
served  for  the  use  of  the  private  mass*; 
directing  the  former  *  to  be  nuide  and  formed 
plain,  without  any  figure  thereupon,  and  of 
the  same  fineness  and  fashion  round "  as  the 
latter,  but  *  to  be  somewhat  bigger  in  com- 
pass and  thickness.'  The  form,  and  not  the 
substance,  is  here  regulated.  To  (»der  the 
use  of  the  substance  properly  called  *  wafer,* 
which  was  not  *■  bread  such  as  is  usual  to  be 
eaten  at  the  table,'  would  have  been  directly 
contradictory  to  the  rubric ;  and  this  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  intended.**  [Fulkb- 

STONI  KITUAL  CaSB.] 

Urban. — ^There  were  eight  Popes  of  this 
name :  Uubak  L  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Calixtus  I.  in  226,  and  was  beheaded  in  231 
under  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

TJuBAN  II.,  called  Odo  or  Eudes,  was  bom 
at  Chdtillon-sur-Mame,  and  was  a  monk  of 
Cluny.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  made  him  Car- 
dioal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia.  He  was  chosen 
Pope  after  Victor  III.  in  1088,  the  Church  of 
Rome  being  then  divided  by  the  schism  of  ih& 
Anti-Pope  Guibert,  or  Clement  III.  He  ex- 
oommunicated  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  and 
Clement  III.,  but  was  at  length  compelled  by 
their  superior  strength  to  fly  from  Rome; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  Conrad  against  his  father, 
the  Emperor,  in  1093,  he  was  once  more  re- 
established in  Rome.  He  rtiled  with  great 
prudence.  In  1096  a  Council  was  held  at 
Clermont,  at  which  Urban  made  the  famous 
speech  which  was  the  means  of  stirring  up  the 
Qiristians  to  undertake  the  first  Ousade. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1099. 

U&BAN  III.  was  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
was  raised  to  the  Popedom  in  1 186,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lucius  III. 

Urban  IV.,  the  son  of  a  cobbler  at  Troyes, 
was  chosen  Pope  after  Alexander  IV.,  in 
1261.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  then 
Bishop  of  Verdun,  and  afterwards  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily  and  head 
of  the  Ghibellines,  sent  troops  to  attack  the 
Papal  States.  Urban  published  a  crusade 
against  him,  and,  with  the  help  of  Robert, 
C^unt  of  Flanders,  defeated  him  and  invited 
Charles,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  to 
come  and  receive  the  crowns  of  both  Sicilies. 
Manfred,  however,  drove  the  Pope  out  of 
Rome,  and  he  died  at  Perugia  in  1264.  He 
instituted  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1262. 

UBBAif  v.,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Menda, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Canon  Law  and  Divinity, 
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which  he  taught  at  Montpellier  and  Avignon. 
He  waB  then  made  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  of 
Marseilles,  and  in  1362  chosen  Pope  in  suc- 
cession to  Innocent  YI.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Avignon,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  excommunicate  Bemabo  Visconti, 
the  tyrant  of  Milan,  who  had  seised  some 
cities  belonging  to  the  Papal  States,  and 
having  defei^ed  him,  Italy  for  a  time  enjoyed 
some  peace.  The  Pope  then  went  to  reside 
at  Rome  in  1367,  where  he  was  received  with 
acclammation ;  but  the  city  was  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  prey 
to  iaoeesant  internal  dissensions.  These  he 
tried,  with  the  help  of  Joanna,  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  suppress;  but,  finding  the  task 
beyond  his  powers,  he  determined,  in  1370,  to 
return  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival 

Urban  VI.,  Pope  from  1378-1389.  An 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Papal  Schism  [q.v.]. 

Urban  VII.,  a  native  of  Home,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Marcel,  and  famous  for  his  learning. 
He  had  held  important  posts  under  Paul  IV., 
Pius  IV.,  Pius  v.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus 
v.,  and  on  the  death  of  tiie  latter,  in  1690, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but 
he  died  before  his  consecration. 

Urban  VIII.,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini, 
was  chosen  Pope  in  1623,  after  Gregory  XV. 
He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  studied  in 
Rome  and  Bologna  under  the  Jesuits,  and 
held  various  offices  under  several  Popes.  He 
aimed  at  the  temporal  rather  than  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  Papacy ;  he  was  a  lover  of 
learning  and  a  patron  of  learned  men.  In 
1624  he  concluded  the  wars  about  the  Valtel- 
lina,  which  had  become  an  intricate  political 
question  between  the  Courts  of  Rome,  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Savoy  ;  he  declared  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Venice  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  crowned  head;  in  1626  he  re- 
annexed  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church  without  the  aid  of  arms ; 
he  also  settled  the  dispute  about  the  succession 
of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua.  In  his  time  began 
the  long  coi:d9ict  known  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  also  the  earlier  stages  of  the  great 
Jansenist  controversy.  He  supported  Riche- 
lieu and  France  against  Austria  and  Spain  in 
a  war  which  broke  out  in  Italy  in  1635.  In 
1642  the  Pftpal  State  itself  beoune  the  scene 
of  petty  warfare.  The  nephews  of  the  Pope 
(the  Barberini)  persuaded  their  uncle  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Castro, 
then  hela  by  Odoardo  Famese,  Duke  of 
Parma;  Famese,  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  marched 
an  army  across  the  Papal  frontier,  and  bore 
all  before  him,  and  in  1643  the  Pope  was 
obHged  to  give  bock  Castro.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  his  schemes  is  said  to  have  ha^ened 
his  death;  he  died  in  1644.  He  composed 
Bome  hymns  and  several  pieces  of  Latin  and 
Italian  verse.    He  instituted  a  new  <n^er  of 


Knights,  The  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  the  first 
of  wnich  were  Charles  Gtmzago,  and  Uladis* 
laus  IV.  of  Poland.  He  canonised  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  St  Philip  Neri.  In  his  ponti- 
ficate happened  the  trial  of  Galileo  [q.v.], 
and  also  that  of  Centini,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Centini  of  Asooli,  who  joined  with  several 
dissatisfied  men  b«it  on  destroying  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  had  recourse  to  magical  arts  to 
eSect  his  purpose.  He  intended  to  murder 
Urban,  and  then  to  place  his  uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal, on  the  Papal  throne.  The  plot  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  as  the  judges  them- 
selves believed  implicitly  in  the  virtue  of 
magic,  the  crime  was  made  capital  Centini 
was  beheaded,  others  of  the  conspirators  were 
burned,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 
Urban  founded  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
enlarged  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  enriched 
the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Vrbi  et  Orbi.— A  phrase  applied  to 
Papal  rescripts  which,  having  been  issued  by 
proclamation  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Campo  (u 
Fiore,  are  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
and  so  published  "  to  the  city  and  the  world." 

Ursiniui,  Zachary. — One  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century  [b. 
at  Brealau  in  Silesia,  1534 ;  d.  at  Neustadt. 
1583].  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and 
here  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melanchthon, 
who  entertained  a  great  friendship  for  him, 
and  took  him  to  the  Conference  at  Worms  in 
1557,  from  whence  he  went  to  Geneva  and 
thence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  learn  the  French 
language  and  perfect  himself  in  Hebrew  under 
the  famous  Jean  Mercier.  On  his  return  to 
Breslau  he  wrote  Theses  de  Sacramentie  de 
Baptiemo  et  de  Ccmd  Domini^  in  which  he  took 
the  side  of  Calvin  and  Melanchthon,  but  he  so 
managed  the  subject  of  CuenA  Domini  that  the 
leading  party  in  the  town  accused  him  of 
being  a  Sacramentarian.  He  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself,  but,  not  giving  satisfaction,  he 
chose  rather  to  quit  his  country  than  continue 
a  quarrel,  and,  his  friend  Melanchthon  being 
now  dead,  he  went  to  Ziirich,  where  he  fratern- 
ised with  Peter  Iklartyr,  Bullinger,  etc  In 
1561  he  was  invited  by  the  Univer8it5r  of 
Heidelberg  to  settle  there  in  their  *' Collegium 
Sapientise,  *and  they  made  him  their  Prof  essor 
*  *  Locorum  Communium ,' '  a  chair  which  he  held 
till  1568.  In  1564  Ursinus,  with  Olevianus, 
drew  up  the  Palatinate  or  Heidelbeig  Cate- 
chism, and  at  the  instance  of  the  Elector, 
Frederick  III.,  wrote  a  defence  of  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Flacius  Hlj-ricus  and  other  rigid 
Lutherans.  The  Elector  was  accused  of 
having  set  forth  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
Euchcurist  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  had 
condemned,  so  he  OTdered  Ursinus  to  write  a 
Tract  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. Ursinus  was  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Maulbronn,  where  he  argued  vigorously 
against  the  UsiQurrARiANS  Tq-v-]*  ^^  ^® 
death  of  Frederick  III.,  in  1577,  his  son  and 
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BucceBSor,  Lewis,  would  allow  no  minister  to 
lire  in  the  Palatinate  who  was  not  a  thorough 
Lutheran,  so  Ursinus  had  to  leave  Heidelherg 
for  Neuatadt,  where  he  was  made  Divinity 
Professor  in  the  Schola  lUustria,  newly  founded 
by  Prince  Casimir,  the  second  son  of  Frederick 
III.  Here  he  died  in  1583,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Umla,  St.— Said  to  be  a  princess  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  martyrea  near  Co- 
logne with  eleven  thousand  virgins,  who 
accompanied  her.  Certainly  some  parts  of 
the  story  are  fabulous,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
sift  truth  from  legend  with  accuracy.  The 
story  accepted  by  Baronius  is  that  Ib&ximus, 
being  proclaimed  Emperor  in  382  by  his 
army  in  Britain,  passed  into  Graul  to  establish 
the  power  thus  usurped  against  the  Emperor 
Gratian.  One  of  his  commanders,  called 
Conan,  a  British  prince  and  a  Christian,  so  sig- 
nalised himself  in  this  expedition  thatMaximus 
gave  him,  as  a  reward,  the  kingdom  of  Arm- 
orica  or  Little  Brittany.  Conan  having  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Nantes,  sent  deputies  to 
demand  Ursula  in  marriage  from  her  father 
Dunnat,  King  of  Cornwall,  with  as  many 
young  women  as  would  bear  her  company  and 
become  the  wives  of  the  Britons  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Brittany.  The  ambassadors 
being  well  received,  the  princess  and  her  com- 
panions took  ship  at  London,  but  a  storm  carried 
them  towards  the  Rhine.  The  Huns,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  Gratian,  seeing  that  the  ships 
were  British,  came  down  upon  them  and  took 
them ;  and  the  women,  being  exhorted  by  St. 
Ursula  to  die  rather  than  surrender  their  vir- 
tue, were  barbarously  massacred.  This  was 
in  383.  It  is  not  easy  to  sa^  how  many  were 
killed ;  an  historian  of  the  eighth  century  says 
only  that  the  number  was  very  g^reat ;  it  is  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century  who  affirms  that 
1 1 ,000  virgins  were  slain ;  and  others  say  there 
were  but  eleven  in  all,  which  opinion  they 
grround  on  ancient  titles  wherein  the  number  is 
marked  in  Roman  fig^ures thus :  xi.  m.  v.,  which, 
they  say,  means  "  eleven  martyred  virg^ins,'*  and 
they  add  that  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Cologne 
were  eleven  flambeaux,  because,  being  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  in  1205,  these  virgins  presented 
themselves  for  its  defence,  each  witn  a  flam- 
beau ;  while  others  say  each  flambeau  repre- 
sents a  thousand.  In  Cologne  there  is  still  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  11,000  virgins,  where 
their  skulls  and  various  relics  are  shown. 

Ursnlines. — An  Order  of  nuns  founded 
oiiffinally  by  St.  Angela  of  Brescia  in  1537, 
and  so  called  from  St.  Uksula  [q.  v.],  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.  At  first  they  did  not 
live  in  a  community,  but  dwelt  in  their  own 
homes,  and  were  employed  in  acts  of  charity 
and  compassion,  sudi  as  visiting  hospitals, 
nursing  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  teach- 
ing the  ignorant.  In  1544  Paul  III.  conBrmed 
their  Order,  and  they  were  further  approved  in 
1572  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  instance 


of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  had  lax>nght  some 
of  them  to  Milan.  Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V. 
granted  them  new  privileges,  and  in  proccu 
of  time  they  lived  in  nunneries  and  emlnaced 
the  reg^nlar'life.  The  first  to  do  so  were  the 
Ursulines  of  Paris,  who  entered  the  cloister  in 
1614  under  Madeline  Lullier,  a  nun  of  St 
Beuve.  The  foundress  of  the  Ursulines  io 
France  was  Frances  de  Bermond,  who  induced 
twenty-five  young  women  of  Avignon  to  em- 
brace the  rule  of  St  Angela  of  Brescia.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  Ursulines,  after  their 
establishment  into  a  regular  Order,  was  to 
teach  young  women;  their  nunneries  were 
chosen  for  me  education  of  girls  of  the  higher 
rank  of  life. 

Use. — The  different  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  different  dioceses  with  regard  to 
ritual,  specially  the  celebration  of  mass,  are 
known  as  "  uses."  In  former  times  bishops 
had  the  power  of  making  what  they  con- 
sidered improvements  in  their  liturgies,  and 
these  customs  or  uses  in  time  took  Uie  name 
of  the  diocese  where  each  raevailed.  The 
principal  uses  are  those  of  York,  Hereford, 
Sarum,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln.  The  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  Sarum  fSalisbury].  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, about  1085;  he  rebuilt  his  catnedral  and 
regulated  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  hisdioc««e, 
and  brought  the  service  into  such  order  that 
in  time  nis  book  of  offices  was  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  uses  of 
Hereford  and  York  were  adaptations  of  the 
Sarum  MissaL  To  this  day,  in  churches 
where  the  seasons  are  marked  by  the  use  of 
different  colours,  there  is  diversity,  some 
following  the  Roman,  others  the  Sarum  use. 

Usshar,  Jambs,  one  of  the  greatest  ona- 
ments  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1580.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  his  mother  was 
daughter  of  James  Staxiihuist,  three  times 
Sp^er  of  the  Irish  House  of  CommoBS,  a 
man  who  had  become  prosperous  and  wealthy 
by  conforming  alternately  to  Romanism  anid 
I^testantism  according  as  expediency  seemed 
to  point.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  daughter 
was  of  no  deep  convictions,  and  that  her 
eminent  son  received  no  help  from  her  in  bis 
religious  gpiidance.  But  he  had  two  old  blind 
aunts  who  supplied  the  deficiency,  for  they 
were  clever  as  well  as  pious,  lliey  carried 
his  education  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that 
he  owed  it  to  Trinity  College,  Dubhn.  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  while  taking  such  steps  as  he 
could  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne  oi 
Elisabeth,  sent  two  eminent  scholars  to  Ire- 
land, James  Fullerton  and  James  Hamilton. 
with  ^6  obiect  of  starting  a  good  sdbuool  in 
Dublin,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  an  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  James.  Under  them  Httk 
Ussher  was  placed.  His  unde,  Henry  Ussher, 
then  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  then  busily 
engaged,  by  Queen  Elisabeth^s  sanction,  in 
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founding  Trinity  College.  He  collected  lai-ge 
funds,  and  the  college  was  opened  Jan.  9th, 
1593.  The  first  Provoet  was  Walter  Travers, 
who  has  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the 
opponent  whom  Hooker  overthrew  in  contro- 
versy, but  he  was  a  learned  as  weU  as  pious 
man.  Among  the  first  fellows  were  Hanulton 
and  Fullerton  already  mentioned,  and  Daniel, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Irish.  To  the 
now  college  Udsher  was  sent,  now  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  He  laboured  hard  at  the 
learned  tongues,  but  from  the  first  his  atten- 
tion was  given  chiefly  to  history  and  chron- 
ologfy,  and  he  drew  up  a  chronology  of 
Old  Testament  histoi^'as  far  as  the  Book 
of  Kings,  differing  httle  from  that  which 
he  put  forth  as  the  result  of  his  ma- 
turer  study.  He  was  also  led,  through 
the  &lt«ring  and  conflicting  views  of  his 
mother's  family,  to  study  the  Roman  contro- 
versy, and  from  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree,  to  his  thirty-eighth, 
his  biographers  tell  us  that  no  day  passed 
without  his  studying  the  Fathers,  from  the 
Apostles'  time  down  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  he  had  already  made 
his  mark  as  an  active  controversialist.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  a  Jesuit,  Fitz-Svmonds,  to  a  public  dis- 
putation, and  is  said  to  have  completely  dis- 
comfited him.  In  due  course  he  was  ordained, 
and  at  once  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher, 
and  before  long  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University.  Some  officers  in 
the  army  subscribed  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
present  of  books  to  the  University,  and 
ITssher  was  appointed,  with  a  Dr.  ChaUoner, 
whose  only  child,  Phoebe,  he  afterwards 
married,  to  administer  it.  This  led  to  his 
first  visit  to  England,  which  from  that  time 
he  repeated  every  third  year,  spending  three 
months,  one  in  Oxford,  one  in  Cambridge, 
and  one  in  London.  Archbishop  Loftus  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  which 
involved  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish  of 
Finglas,  and  whilst  he  pursued  his  learned 
studies,  he  was  always  once  on  Sunday  in  his 
parish  pulpit.  His  work  in  drawing  up  the 
Irish  articles  in  1615  has  been  imoken  of  else- 
where.   [Irblakd,  Chubch  of.] 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  Ussher, 
who  had  been  warmly  recommended  to  King 
James  by  the  Irish  Government,  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  the  King  was  so  im- 
pressed with  him  that,  the  Bishopric  of  Meath 
Idling  vacant,  he  appointed  him  in  1620.  He 
is  said  to  have  shown  himself  powerful  there 
in  converting  the  Koman  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  to  show  how  un- 
like it  was  to  Romanism.  In  1624  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Primacy  of  •  Ireland,  the 
iun^hbishopric  of  Armagh.  Not  long  after  he 
converted  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough 
to  his  i&ith.. 


The  troubles  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  brought  heavy  calamities  on 
Ussher.  He  fearlessly  urged  Charles  I.  not 
to  yield  to  the  popular  clamour  by  signing  the 
warrant  for  Strafford's  death,  and  when  the 
unhappy  King  gave  way  Ussher  was  with 
Strafford  to  the  very  end.  The  Irish  rebellion 
of  1641  laid  the  country  waste ;  Ussher's  house 
was  plundered — only  his  books  were  saved  to 
him.  They  were  sent  to  him  in  England. 
His  income  was  gone  ;  he  was  even  for  a  while 
left  in  want.  He  was  with  the  King  at  Ox- 
ford in  1642,  and  his  preaching  is  said  to 
have  been  most  moving.  When  the  King 
had  to  leave  Oxford,  Ussher  took  refuge  at 
Cardiff,  until  Lady  Peterborough,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  service  he  had  done  hor,  invited 
him  to  London.  Some  of  the  gentry  round 
Cardiff  subscribed  for  the  money  to  convey 
him  there,  and  sometimes  at  tiie  London 
house  of  the  Peterborough  family,  sometimes 
at  their  country  residence  at  Reigate,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  studious 
as  ever,  and  for  eight  years  held  the  office  of 
Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  by  bodily  infirmity  to  resign.  He 
still  remained  loyal  to  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  visiting  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  him 
and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  as  to 
Church  government.  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  still  be  continued,  but  should 
not  have  independent  authority,  but  should  act 
in  conjunction  with  their  presbytery,  that  the 
archbishops  should  be  moderators  of  provin- 
cial, and  bishops  of  diocesan  synods,  and 
that  the  important  business  of  provinces  and 
dioceses  should  be  transacted  in  these  as- 
semblies; but  that  nothing  should  be  done 
against  the  direct  will  of  the  bishop.  This 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  affording  a 
possible  means  of  uniting  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  discipline.  The  Parliament  were 
much  inclined  to  it,  but  their  power  was 
gone ;  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well and  his  army. 

Ussher  laboured  to  the  last.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death  he  spent  several  hours  in  his 
study,  then  visited  a  sick  person,  discoursing, 
says  his  biographer,  "  for  near  an  hour  in  so 
heavenly  a  maimer  as  if,  like  Moses  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  he  had  then  a  prospect  of  the  celes- 
tial Canaan."  He  died  in  1656,  and  by  Crom- 
well's command  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Church  Burial  Service  being 
allowed  for  the  occasion. 

His  learning  seems  to  have  been  amazing,  es- 
pecially in  historical  subjects.  His  chronology 
of  the  Scriptures,  though  modified  by  later 
discoveries,  is  still  known  as  the  **  Received 
Chronology  "  which  we  have  in  our  reference 
Bibles.  His  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches^ 
Treatise  on  the  Religion  of  the  Aneient  British 
and  Irish,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  are  all  works  of 
sterling  value.  Ho  also  wrote  on  the  epistles 
of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  on  the  Samaritan 
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Pentateuch,  on  the  Septuagint,  on*the  ancient 
civil  laws  of  Irelaad.  His  greatest  work, 
Bibliotheca  Thtologiea,  a  digest  of  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  he  did  not  live  to  publish. 

Usury. — A  contract  for  the  loan  of  money 
to  be  returned  again  with  interest.  B^  the 
laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  take  usury  from  their  brethren  upon 
the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  or  anything  else 
[Ex.  xxii.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  36;  Deut.  xxiiL  19], 
though  they  might  do  so  from  strangers 
[Dout.  xxiii.  20].  This  latter  permission,  as 
Michaelis  observes,  is  a  proof  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  did  not  condemn  the  borrowing  at 
interest  as  bad  in  itself;  but  because  the 
Israelites  were  now  poor,  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  borrowing  at  that  stage  of  their 
life  would  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
capital  wherewith  to  traffic,  but  from  po- 
verty, and  in  order  to  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  It  would  therefore  have 
been  a  hardship  to  have  exacted  from  such 
borrowers  more  than  was  lent.  That  later  in 
Jewish  history  Usury  among  the  Jews  was 
practised,  we  have  clear  proofs  [Ps.  xv.  6; 
Prov.  xxviii.  8  ;  Isaiah  xxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  xv.  101. 
On  the  return  ^m  the  Captivity,  Nehemian 
called  on  them  to  "leave  off  this  usurj'" 
[Xeh.  V.  7,  10,  11].  Our  Saviour  denounced 
extortion  and  promulgated  a  law  of  love  and 
forbearance.     [Luke  vi.  30,  35.] 

The  practice  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  is  condemned 
by  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind,  and 
many  laws  have  been  made  to  check  it.  The 
first  prohibition  in  England  was  made  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  that  law 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete,  for  in  1 126 
usury  was  forbidden  only  to  the  clergy,  and 
in  1138  it  was  decreed  by  the  Council  that 
"such  of  the  clergy  as  were  usurers  and 
hunters  after  sordid  gain  and  for  the  public 
employment  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  degraded." 
In  1199  the  rate  of  inteiist  for  money  was 
restricted  to  10  per  cent.,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  1311  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest 
that  might  be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Cham- 
pagne at  20  per  cent.  James  I.  of  Arragon, 
in  1242,  fixed  it  at  18  per  cent.  In  1490  the 
rate  of  interest  in  Placentia  was  40  per  cent. 
Charles  V.  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his 
dominions  at  12  per  cent.  In  1546  the  rate 
in  England  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. ;  in  1624 
it  was  reduced  to  8,  in  1651  to  6,  and  in  1714 
to  5. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  Fathers 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  of  lend- 
ing money  on  interest;  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  may  all  be  quoted  against 
it.  But  as  the  laws  of  States  and  of  poli- 
tical economy  changed,  it  became  evident  that 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
a  rate  of  interest,  and  it  was  acknowledged 
by  casuists  that  there  were  just  grounds  why 


a  moderate  rate  might  be  exacted.  Suc^ 
were  the  risk  to  the  lender,  and  the  loss  to 
which  he  is  put  by  the  want  of  the  capital  by 
which  he  might  have  traded.  Luther  took 
the  ground  which  had  been  taken  by  the  early 
Fathers,  and  condemned  the  whole  principle; 
and  in  modem  daprs  Mr.  Raskin  has  tiJreo 
the  same  ground  with  much  heat  and  vigoor. 
Calvin,  however,  drew  the  distinctioa  which 
is  ever  since  admitted  between  fiur  and  ex- 
orbitant interest.  The  latter  he  called"  usury.** 
Under  such  a  head  would  rightly  be  classed 
interest  which  is  unjust,  beoause  it  is  not 
justified  by  risk  to  the  lender  nor  by  ad- 
vantage to  the  borrower,  and  exorbitant  money 
which  is  exacted  frodi  the  borrows  because 
he  is  in  extremity  of  need  and  has  no  dioice. 
In  the  Roman  Church  considerable  debate  has 
l)een  held  from  time  to  time  on  the  lawf olncfls 
of  usuT}',  and  in  theory  it  is  so  forbidden  under 
certain  conditions  that  absolution  is  refused 
to  receivers  of  it.  But  in  1830  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Office,  with  the  sanctioo 
of  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  decided  that  they  who 
take  interest  on  the  ground  that  the  law  has 
fixed  it  are  not  to  be  disturbed.  And  this  is 
generally  accepted.  Even  the  law  which  foc^ 
bids  the  clergy  to  take  interest  is  practically 
in  abeyance.  "  The  ancient  world,**  says  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  "believed  thatmon^ 
was  barren,  and  the  schoolmen  inherited  this 
principle  from  Aristotle.  Experience  proves 
that  money  produces  fruit  and  multiplies  of  it- 
self, and  a  man  may  justly  take  5  p^  o&ai,  for 
money  which  is  well  worth  that  to  t^emerchant, 
•bank,  railway  company,  etc.,  who  receive  the 
loan.**  By  tiie  Englirii  law  bills  of  exchange 
and  contracts  for  loans  above  £10  are  not 
affected  by  the  laws  against  usury.  Five  per 
cent,  is  1^  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for 
money,  unless  proof  is  forthcoming  that  any 
different  rate  was  agreed  upon  between  ih» 
parties. 

Utraquists.    [Bohbmia.] 


▼agraaies. — This  name  was  used  in  eccle- 
siastic law  for  clergy  who  were  ordained 
without  having  been  nominated  to  any  office. 
Laws  against  such  clergy  were  made  as  early 
as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  the  Comi- 
cil  of  Chalcedon  [a.d.  451]  forbade  a  bidiop 
to  ordain  any  who  had  no  office.  Often  the 
Vagantes  obtained  ordination  by  simony,  pay- 
ing for  it  by  doing  woI^c  for  those  who  or- 
damed  them.  These  were  complained  of  in 
the  Carlovingian  period,  and  laws  were 
enacted  against  them  by  Charles  the  Great 
Many  bishops  also  wrote  against  them.  At 
length  it  was  enacted  that  a  bishop  shonld 
support  all  whom  he  ordained  wiUiont  an 
oflSce,  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  it  Thii 
was  adopted  by  the  Koman  Church  at  the 
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Council  of  Trent.    Ordination  without  office 
ia  also  forbidden  in  the  English  Church. 

Valentme.  St. — One  of  the  black-letter 
Saints  in  the  fetigliah  I^yer  Book,  whose 
name  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  14.  During  the 
persecution  at  Rome  under  Claudius  11.,  he 
was  very  zealous  in  his  attention  to  those 
condemned  to  martyrdom,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested  and  at  last  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  at  Rome  about  the  year  270. 
A  church  on  the  Ponte  Mole  at  Rome  was 
built  by  Pope  Julius  I.  to  his  memory.  "  In 
our  calendar,*'  says  Bishop  Barry,  "he  is 
called  a  bishop,  but  this  is  probably  an  error." 
The  habit  of  '*  choosing  valentines  "  seems  to 
have  been  a  pagan  custom,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
associated  by  pure  accident  with  the  Christian 
festival. 

Valentiniui,  St.— Que  of  the  Christian 
preachers  who  in  the  fifth  century  went 
forth  to  labour  in  those  countries  where 
Arianism  had  taken  strong  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  440, 
when  he  appeared  at  Yindelicia,  an  important 
fort  on  the  shore  of  the  Danube.  He 
managed,  with  the  help  of  the  few  followers 
he  h^  attracted,  to  build  a  rough  church 
in  the  Tyrol.  He  spent  his  time  in  preaching 
to  and  advising  all  those  who  came  to  him, 
and  found  at  last  that  his  influence  was 
making  itself  felt.  He  was  joined  by  other 
disciples,  among  whom  was  Severinus  [q.v.]. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Passau. 

ValentiniUI  was  an  Egyptian  heresiarch, 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  is  said  that  he  quitted  the  Church 
because  another  man  was  preferred  to  a 
bishopric  which  he  had  hoped  togain.  He  after- 
wards visited  Rome  and  abjured  his  errors,  but 
soon  relapsed.    He  died  about  a.d.  260. 

The  religious  system  of  Valentinus  was  ex- 
tremely fanciful.  He  tau^t  that  there  was 
one  eternal  and  supreme  Deity,  Bythos,  the 
Abyss  or  Unfathomable  One,  who,  after 
dwelling  with  Sig^,  or  Silence,  for  numberless 
ages,  manifested  himself  by  sending  forth  a 
number  of  ^ons.  These  JSons,  whom  he 
represented  as  male  and  female,  were  the 
personified  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
each  being  the  revelation  of  some  quality  of 
Bythos.  They  were  developed  in  pairs,  of 
which  the  fiist  were  Nous,  or  Intelligence, 
and  Aletheia,  or  Truth.  From  these  sprang 
another  pair,  and  from  them  again  another. 
These  six,  with  Bythos  and  Sige,  formed  the 
Ogdoad.  From  the  Ogdoad  were  produced 
twenty-two  other  .£ons,  and  the  whole  thirty 
constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness  of  the 
Deity. 

The  JEona  decreased  in  rank  and  know- 
ledge, and  increased  in  imperfection  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  distance  of  their  descent  from 
bythos.      Nous   alone   possessed   a   perfect 


knowledge  of  the  Supreme  One,  and  the  burn- 
ing desire  of  the  inferior  ^ons  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  led  to  a  Fall  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pleroma.  To  restore  order  Nous  pro- 
duced Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Bythos  among  the  other 
2Bons,  and  re-established  peace. 

During  the  struggle  in  the  celestial  world, 
Achamoth  was  bom  of  Sophia,  the  last  and 
most  discontented  of  the  ^ons.  Achamoth, 
being  too  imperfect  to  be  received  into  the 
Pleroma,  was  cast  out  into  Chaos,  and  there 
produced  the  Demiurge,  or  Creator,  and  ele- 
ments of  three  kinds — viz.  spiritual,  animal, 
and  material.  Out  of  the  elements  the 
Demiurge  constructed  six  regions,  with  six 
intelligences  to  govern  them,  in  imitation  of 
the  cdestial  world,  while  he  himself  with 
Achamoth  and  the  six  intellif^nces  consti- 
tuted an  Ogdoad,  a  distant  imitation  of  the 
Ogdoad  of  Uie  Pleroma.  Man  was  formed  by 
the  Creator  in  His  own  image,  without  the 
spiritual  element.  This  element  was  sup- 
plied by  Achamoth  without  His  knowledge, 
and,  soon  becoming  apparent,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Demiurge,  who  forbade  man 
to  taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  intermediate  region  to  this 
terrestrial  world  for  disobeying  His  command. 

Man  growing  degenerate,  redemption  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  iEons  combined  to 
provide  a  Redeemer,  each  contributing  some- 
thing to  produce  the  .£on  Jesus,  who  was  to 
be  to  mankind  what  Christ  was  to  the  Ple- 
roma. Jesus  was  only  apparently  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  hence  nad  nothing  material 
about  Him,  but  was  formed  of  the  spiritual 
and  animal  elements  alone.  The  Christ  of 
the  Pleroma  descended  on  Him  at  His  Bap- 
tism, and  left  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 

Valentinus  held  that  men  were  of  three 
dassee,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of 
elements — spiritual,  animal,  and  material. 
The  spiritual,  no  matter  what  lives  they 
might  lead,  were  to  be  united  with  Christ,  as 
Jesus  was,  and  finally  received  into  the 
Pleroma ;  the  animal  men  could  not  aspire  so 
high,  though  they  might,  if  they  lived  virtu- 
ously, be  translated  to  happiness  in  the  region 
of  the  Demiurgo,  but  those  of  them  who  lived 
wickedly  were  to  be  included  with  the 
material  men ;  these  last  were  doomed  to  in- 
evitable annihilation,  however  virtuously  they 
mUpht  live. 

Valentinus  received  the  Scriptures,  but  in- 
terpreted them  in  his  own  way.  He  acknow- 
led^^  as  canonical  many  apocryphal  writings 
which  could  be  made  to  support  his  views. 
His  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  an 
account  of  his  system  is  given  by  Irenseus. 

The  sect  of  the  Valentinians  spread  widely. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  infallible  salvation  of 
spiritual  men  led  many  of  them  to  practise  all 
lands  of  immoralities,  which  were  doubtless 
the  foundation  for  many  of  the  charges  against 
the  early  Christians. 
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Valeriailf  Persecution  of. — Valerian 
began  to  rule  in  a.d.  258.  His  reign  opened 
very  auspiciously  for  the  Church ;  there  were 
many  Christians  in  the  Etnperor*8  household, 
BO  that  it  was  even  compared  to  a  Church  of 
God.  But  in  the  year  257  there  was  a  sudden 
change.  The  Christians  attributed  this  to  the 
influence  of  Macrianus,  an  Egyptian  philo* 
sopher,  who  was  accustomed  to  kill  new-bom 
infants  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  auguries 
from  the  inq>ection  of  their  entrails,  and  who 
hated  the  Christians  for  their  opposition  to 
his  infamous  practices.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  Valerian  issued  an  edict, 
addressed  to  the  Proconsul  of  Africa  [1]  com- 
manding the  bishops  and  presbyters  to  adopt 
the  State  religion,  under  pain  of  exile;  [21 
forbidding  private  meetings  of  any  sort,  and 
especially  the  customary  meetings  in  the 
cemeteries  at  the  graves  of  martyrs.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  it  was  frequently  inferred. 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  were  amongst  those  who  were 
affected  by  this  edict.  They  were  both 
banished,  but  were  still  able  to  address  the 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  them,  and  con- 
tinued the  work  of  conversion  with  great  seal. 

The  first  edict  failing  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  a  second  and  severer  rescript  was 
published.  By  it  [1]  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  to  be  put  to  immediate  death ; 
[2]  Senators  and  Boman  knights  were  to  be 
degraded,  their  property  confiscated,  and  if 
they  refused  to  recant,  to  be  beheaded ;  [3] 
matrons  were  to  be  banished  and  have  their 
property  confiscated ;  [4]  CaBsariani,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  household,  were  to 
be  sent  to  work  as  slaves  on  the  Emperor's 
property.  The  first  victim  was  Sixtus,  or 
Xjrstus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  [Sixtus,  St.]  He 
was  exechted  on  Aug.  6th,  and  was  followed, 
three  days  afterwards,  by  the  deacon  Lauren- 
tius,  who  was  broiled  to  death  on  a  huge 
gridiron.  Cyprian  was  also  martyred,  but 
Bionysius  escaped.  Another  victim  was  the 
child  Cyril,  at  CsBsarea,  disowned  by  his 
heathen  father  for  becoming  a  Christian ;  he 
was  led  before  the  Gbvemor,  and  after  with- 
standing all  efforts  to  make  him  deny  Christ, 
he  was  put  to  death. 

The  persecution  continued  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  suffered.  It  was  terminated  in 
260  by  the  capture  of  Valerian  by  the 
Persians. 

Yarioiis  Beadings.— We  have  shown 
in  previous  articles  how  the  variations  in  the 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
caused  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining 
the  very  words  of  the  original  authors  in 
certain  places.  The  method  of  treatment  of 
the  variations  constitutes  the  work  of  critical 
investigation. 

Evidence  for  the  sacred  text  is  of  two  kinds, 
called  External  and  Internal.    The  external 


evidence  is  that  of  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
work  of  weighing  probabilitiee  in  the  case  of 
variations  calls  for  the  highest  critical  acumen 
as  well  as  for  delicacy  of  perception.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  a  mere  preponderance  of  nnm> 
hers  will  not  settle  a  doubtful  question ;  the 
majority  may  be  copied  from  one  faulty  on^, 
and  so  be  valueless.  But  if  it  be  found  that 
the  most  ancient  copies  be  in  harmony  in  a 
given  text  with  quotations  in  the  writings  of 
early  fathers,  and  with  ancient  translatioDS, 
that  constitutes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  that  text.  Again,  if  copies  belonging  to 
one  region  be  found  in  agreement  witib  those 
in  a  far-distant  one,  so  that  it  is  dear  they  are 
not  transcripts  of  each  other,  this  is  evidence 
in  favour  of  that  reading.  Where  ancient 
copies  differ,  that  furnishes  probable  evidence 
that  they  may  all  be  attempts  at  correcting 
some  earlier  corruption  of  the  text.  But  on 
the  whole  we  may  say  of  external  evidence 
that  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  demand  the 
greatest  respect. 

Internal  evidence  turns  upon  critical  exam- 
ination of  MSS.  and  the  proofe  to  be  dis- 
covered by  their  relative  value.  Thus  Gries- 
bach  lays  down  the  general  canon  that  "a 
shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  longer,*' 
on  the  ground  that  transcribers  have  a  Imack 
of  adding  notes  and  glosses  which  they  find 
on  their  copies  from  n  fear  lest  an3rthing 
should  be  lost.  But  such  a  rule  cannot  be 
accepted  as  always  good.  A  transcriber  in 
copying  may  be  inisled  by  the  catch  of  a  wad 
and  accidentally  omit  a  phrase.  It  was  on 
the  same  principle  that  Bengel  held  that  where 
readings  differ,  if  one  is  easier  and  the  other 
more  difficult,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  transcriben 
coming  upon  something  which  they  did  not 
understand,  could  not  keep  their  hands  off  it, 
but  altered  it  to  what  seemed  to  them  the 
better  sense.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  1  Cor. 
xi.  29  in  the  A.V.  reads :  **  He  that  eatethand 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,  not  disceming^be  Lord^s 
body.''  But  all  the  best  MSS.  are  without 
the  word  "unworthily.**  It  is  evident  that 
the  word  was  inserted  by  some  one  who  found 
a  difficulty  in  what  he  would  regard  as  too 
broad  a  statement  But  the  mistake  was  his 
own,  for  the  true  translation  is :  '*  He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  to  himself,  unless  he  discern  the 
Body  [me  diakrinon  to  8oma]"  See  furth^-  on 
this  subject  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Hammond*8  very  in- 
teresting and  lucid  little  volume,  Ovtlinet  ^ 
Textual  Gritieism  of  the  New  Testament  [Claren- 
don Press],  pp.  87-92. 

We  give  from  the  same  volume  a  few  of 
the  most  important  variations  of  the  New 
Testament  text.  In  1  John  v.  7-8  the 
Authorised  Version  reads:  '^And  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  mi  Seaven,  the  Father^ 
the  TTord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  :  and  them  thrtr 
are  one.    And  there  are  three  that  hear  vcitm** 
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on  earthy  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood,  and  theee  three  agree  in  one."  Bat 
the  words  in  italics  are  not  found  in  any 
Greek  MS.  older  than  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  though  many  of  the  Latin  versions  have 
the  words,  even  the  best  of  these  omit  it. 
All  critics,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  words  are  not  genuine. 

Much  controversy  has  been  spent  upon  the 
last  chapter  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  verses  9-20. 
^^me  ancient  MSS.  omit  these  verses,  and  it 
ia  undoubted  that  the  style  is  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  GospeL  The  Dean  of  Chichester,  Dr. 
Burgon,  has  written  a  volume  on  this  subject 
full  of  learning  and  of  keen  critical  power, 
and  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  establish- 
ing the  genuineness. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  [John  vii.  63 — viii.  1 1]  is  absent  from 
most  (n  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  the  general 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  an  authentic  history 
preserved  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  but 
not  jjart  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

In  John  V.  these  woida^waiting  for  the 
moving  of  the  watery  for  an  angel  toent  down  at 
a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
icater:  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had — are  not  in  most  of 
the  old  MSS.  The  Eevised  Version  omits 
them,  but  places  them  in  the  margin. 

In  Acts  XX.  28,  **  the  flock  of  God  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,"  there 
are  several  variations — "the  flock  of  the 
Lord,"  "  the  flock  of  Christ.'*  The  Bevisers 
have  probably  done  well  to  retain  the  received 
version. 

Acts  xi.  20. — The  Authorised  Version 
reads  **  spake  unto  the  Grecians ; "  the  Re- 
visers have  "unto  the  Oreeks^  The  MS. 
authority  is  evenly  balanced,  but  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  general  context  favour  the 
latter  reading.  The  point  is  an  interesting 
one,  for  the  reason  that  if  "  Greeks  "  be  the 
right  reading,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen*s 
death  led  to  the  preaching  to  heathens,  very 
possibly  in  anticipation  of  St.  Peter's  con- 
version of  Cornelius.  ^See  note  in  Bishop 
Ellicott's  Commentary.'] 

1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  "God  was  manifest."  The 
Revised  Version  reads  "  Se  who  was  mani- 
fest," and  the  margin  gives  a  third  reading, 
"  which  was  manifested.''  The  variation  will 
be  understood  if  we  g^ve  the  Greek  equivalent. 
eS  stands  for  Theos,  "  God ; "  *02  for  hos, 
**  He  who ; "  and  *0  for  "  which."  For  the 
first  of  these  readings  there  is  no  manu- 
script authority  older  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  only  one  ancient  version — ^namely, 
the  Slavonic.  Therefore  the  probability  is 
against  this  reading.  Between  the  other  two 
there  is  great  difficulty.  The  Latin  version 
favours  the  neuter,  the  Gothic  the  masculine. 
The  mascuUne  is  the  more  difiScult,  becaase 
there  is  no  clearly  expressed  antecedent,  and 


for  that  reason  is  to  be  preferred.  Moreover, 
02  is  more  likely  than  O  to  be  changed  into 
ex  The  Revisers,  therefore,  have  adopted 
the  most  probable  reading  for  their  textual 
authority. 

Yaticail,  Palace  of  thb. — ^The  residence 
of  the  Pope,  called  by  this  name,  is  the 
largest  palace  of  modem  Rome,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  Vatican  Hill  upon  which  it 
stands.  It  is  an  irregular  group  of  buildings, 
containing  twenty-two  courtyards  and  an 
immense  number  of  rooms,  estimated  at 
from  4,600  to  16,000,  and  built  at  difiFerent 
periods.  An  Etruscan  temple  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  site,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Vatican,  from  vatesy  "  a  prophet."  The 
first  palace  of  the  Vatican  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Symmachus  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Charlemagne  during  his  residence  in 
Rome:  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  first  used  as  the 
Papal  residence  after  the  healing  of  the  great 
schism,  as  being  convenient  from  its  nearness 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  two  buildings 
were  connected  by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  and 
the  palace  was  enlarged  and  beautified  from 
time  to  time  by  his  successors.  Nicolas  V. 
[1447-1466]  began  the  "Tor  di  Borgia," 
which  was  completed  by  Alexander  VI.  [1492- 
1603] ;  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  built  in  1473, 
and  the  Belvedere,  formerly  a  garden-house, 
in  1490.  The  part  now  used  as  the  Pope's 
residence  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  The  Sistine  Chapel  is 
adorned  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  by  the  famous 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  stanze  and 
loggie  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
Raphael.  The  Vatican  contains  other  very 
famous  paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Domeni- 
chino,  etc.,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
Vatican  Library  is  the  finest  in  the  world, 
containing  nearly  26,000  MSS.  and  about  60,000 
volumes.  The  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  is 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  reaches  back  to 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  a  little  older  than 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  It  contains  the  LXX. 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  with  very  few 
omissions,  and  all  the  New  Testament  as  &r 
as.  Hebrews  ix.  14. 

Vatican  CounciL — The  last  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  con- 
vened by  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  an  Encyclical 
Letter,  Jime  26th,  1868,  to  discuss  Papal  In- 
fallibility  and  to  condemn  Rationalism  and 
Liberalism.  The  Council  was  opened  Dec. 
6th,  1869.  There  were  719  members  pre- 
sent, the  numbers  afterwards  rising  to  764 — 
the  largest  number  that  has  been  reached 
since  the  Second  Lateran  Council  of  1139. 
"  All  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  Oriental  rite 
not  in  commimion  with  the  Apostolic  See," 
and  all  "Protestants  and  Non-Catholics" 
were  invited  to  attend,  in  order,  as  Cardinal 
Manning  says,  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
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**  experienced  man  "  and  hare  their  diiBcaltiee 
solved.  The  Council  was  proroe:ued  on  Oct 
20th,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco- 
Qerman  War,  and  is  not  yet  completed,  as  it 
may  be  reconvened  at  any  time  by  the  Pope. 

The  chief  work  which  has  been  completed 
consists  of  two  Constitutions.  The  fint,  De 
Fide  Catholiea;  or,  Ltreea  on  the  Dogmatic 
Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  contains  the 
primary  truths  of  natural  rdigion,  on  revela- 
tion, futh,  2uid  the  relation  between  faith  and 
reason,  and  is  directed  against  modem  pan- 
theism, atheism,  materialism,  etc  The  open- 
ing clauses  hint  that  Protestantism  is  re- 
sponsible for  modem  infidelity,  which  was 
stron^rly  denied  b^  Bishop  Strossmayer  from 
the  Turkish  frontier.  But  the  Constitution 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  667  Fathers 
present,  and  confirm^  by  the  Pope  at  the 
third  public  session  on  April  24th,  1870. 

The  second  Constitution  was  tax  more  im- 
portant, being  De  Eeeieeia  Chrieti ;  or.  Decreet 
on  the  Dogmatic  Conetitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  which  discusses  the  absolutism  and 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  See  over  all 
Christians.  Nothing  had  been  said  openly  of 
such  a  question  before  the  Council  began,  but 
the  subject  was  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
1869.  In  1870  the  discussion  was  objected  to 
by  1 35  Bishops,  and  Dr.  Bollinger  and  others 
outside  the  Council  who  objected,  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  body  of  resistance, 
but  were  excommunicated.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Old  Catholics  [q.v.].  The  Con- 
stitution was  laid  before  the  Council  early  in 
May,  and  was  first  voted  upon  in  general 
congregation  on  July  13th,  when  461  Fathers 
agreed,  62  were  ready  to  accept  it  subject  to 
alterations,  88  refused,  and  70  did  not  vote  at 
all.  It  was  again  read  on  July  18th,  when 
several  who  disapproved  absented  themselves, 
and  it  passed  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Papal  authority.  For 
the  contents  of  this  decree  see  IirPALLiBiLrrT. 

Vaudois,  Chukch  op.    [Waldensbs.] 

Vailgliail,  Hbnrt,  was  bom  at  Newton 
Bt.  Bridget  in  Wales  in  1621,  and  died  there 
in  1695.  When  nearly  seventeen  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  lor 
two  years.  He  wrote  much  poetry  when  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  after 
studying  physic  became  a  doctor  of  eminence 
in  his  native  place.  His  life  passed  quietly 
and  happily  there,  while  so  many  of  hismendj9 
were  suffering,  in  those  troubled  times,  much 
anxiety,  if  not  real  privations.  In  his  Olor 
leeanue  we  find  frequent  invitations  to  his 
friends  to  partake  of  his  rustic  pleasures. 
His  poetry  deserves  more  praise  than  has 
fallen  to  its  share,  as  it  shows  much  original- 
ity, though  there  are  places  where  he  cer- 
tainly imitates  George  Herbert. 

Yanghan,  Robbrt,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  [*.    in  Wales,  1795;   d,  at 


TOTquay,  1868J,  studied  lor  the  nunistry  at 
Bristol,  devotmg  himself  also  especially  to 
the  study  of  hi^ry.  In  1819  he  became  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  CSiiirch,  and 
took  charge  of  a  chiurch  at  Woreostor,  which 
he  held  f co-  six  years.  He  then  beoaike 
minister  of  an  Indepeodeat  €3u^>^  at  Keiu- 
ington,  and  Professor  of  History  at  the 
London  University,  which  had  then  beea  re- 
cently founded ;  and  in  1843  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Independent  College  of  Lan- 
cashire. He  there  made  himself  exceedingly 
popular  as  a  preacher,  and  stiU  more  so  as  a 
lecturer  in  uie  college  and  a  speaker  at 
political  meetings  in  Manchester,  near  which 
place  the  college  is  situated.  In  1857  he  re- 
signed this  post  and  took  a  small  dtmrge  at 
Uxbridge,  whence  he  removed  to  St.  John^s 
Wood,  and  finally  to  Torquay  as  pastor  ci  a 
newly-fbnned  Independent  congregation.  In 
1866  he  went  to  America  on  a  missicn  from 
the  Congregational  Union,  of  which  he  was 
President.  His  diief  works  are :  Hke  Life  and 
Opinione  of  John  de  WycUfe,  DJ>.  [1828],  s 
Monograph  :  wiih  tome  accommt  of  the  Wfdi0e 
MSS.  [1853]  ;  A  History  ofJEngiand  nmder  the 
House  of  Stuart ;  The  Camset  of  the  Corruption 
of  Chrisiiamtg ;  Congregatiommiitm^  and  other 
pamphlets. 

Yedas.    [BaAHicnnsic.] 

VeiL  Chalicb. — ^The  vefl  nsed  to  corer 
the  oh^ce  during  the  Communion  Serrioe. 
In  some  Churches  it  is  pure  white,  and  in 
others  of  various  colours,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular day  or  feetivaL 

Veil*  Taxino  thb. — ^The  ceremony  by 
which  a  woman  is  received  into  a  nunnery. 
When  entering  upon  her  year's  novitiate  she 
takes  the  white  veil,  and  if  she  is  considered 
fit  for  the  full  profession  she  takes  the  black 
veil  and  makes  her  irrevocable  vows  of  chastity 
and  obedience.  The  veil  is  blessed  by  the 
bishop  with  prayers,  and  placed  upon  the 
woman^s  head  as  a  type  of  the  holfnens  and 
humility  with  which  she  is  henceforth  to  be 
clothed ;  for  three  days  the  veil  is  worn  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  face,  and  is  lifted  on  the 
third  day  by  the  abbess,  from  whi<^  time  the 
nun  is  of  the  same  rank  as  the  others  of  the 
convent. 

Venial  Sin  is  defined  in  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  a  disease  of  the  soul,  not  its 
death.  It  does  not  annihilate  tiie  friendship 
of  the  soul  with  God,  but  there  is  grace  left 
to  repair  the  sin.  Some  sins,  though  mortal 
in  their  nature,  are  held  to  be  venial  if  not 
done  deliberately,  and  if  the  amoant  of  harm 
done  is  small,  e.g,  in  the  case  of  small  theft 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  held  that  circum- 
stances may  make  sins  generally  counted 
venial  become  mortaL  There  are  two  classes 
of  venial  sins,  deliberate  and  indeliberate. 
But  the  Roman  casuists  speak  with  mock 
caution  on  this  subject,  and  declare  that  tha 
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distinction  between  grave  and  light  sins  in 
many  cases  must  rest  solely  on  the  judgment 
of  Grod,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  man. 
[MoKTAL  Sin.] 

Veniy  Creator  Spiritns.— An  ancient 
hymn  generally  supposed  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  St.  Ambrose,  but  more  probably  by 
Rabanus  Maurus,  poet  to  Charlemagne,  in  use 
in  the  Church  at  Whitsuntide  from  early 
times.  From  the  year  1100  it  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  service  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  some  hundred  years  or  so  later 
was  inserted  in  that  for  the  ordination  of 
priests.  It  was  translated  as  it  stands  in  our 
Pirayer  Book  in  King  Edward  VI.'s  reign. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  also  adopted  it  very 
generally  for  services  at  certain  stated  times. 

Vanitef  exnltemiui. — The  heading  of 
^e  95th  P^lm,  which  opens  the  second  part  of 
Morning  Prayer — ^that  of  praise.  It  has  also 
been  called,  from  the  spirit  that  runs  all 
through  it,  the  Invitatory  Psalm.  Its  fitness 
for  its  position  was  recognised  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Chrysostom,  for  then,  every  day 
after  penitent  confe&don,  the  95th  Psahn  was 
sung.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  ordered 
by  the  rubric  to  be  sung  ever}''  day,  except 
Easter  Day  and  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
month,  when  it  comes  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  Psalms. 

Venn,  Henry  [b.  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  in  1 724 ; 
d,  1797]. — A  leader  in  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  After  his  ordination  he  held 
several  curacies,  and  wasYicarof  HuddersBeld, 
and  afterwards  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  died.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
ministry  he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  against 
the  indifference  shown  by  all  classes  to  re- 
ligion ;  but  he  worked  untiringly,  and  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Whitfield,  one  of 
his  nearest  friends,  was  among  the  chief  movera 
in  the  Evangelical  revival.  The  improvement 
wrought  by  him,  especially  in  the  town  of 
Huddersfield,  was  most  striking.  He  wrote 
The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  Whole  IhUy  of  Man,  which  he  and 
Whitfield  held  to  be  too  formal.  His  children's 
children  bore  an  honoured  name  in  the  Church. 

Vertfer.— Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  virga,  "  a  twig."  The  name 
is  given  to  the  officera  of  the  cathedral  who 
carry  the  mace,  or  virge,  before  the  clerical 
dignitaries. 

Veronioay  St.— A  legendary  saint  whose 
story  was  from  very  early  times  introduced 
into  that  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  but  has  been 
rejected  since  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
said  that,  as  our  Saviour  passed  by  on  His 
way  to  Calvary,  bearing  the  cross,  a  woman 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  stepped  for- 
ward and  wiped  the  blood  and  sweat  from 
His  face  with  her  veil;  after  which,  she 
difloorered    the    impression    of    His    face 


remaining  upon  the  Unen.  The  portrait  wiis 
called  vera  icon,  "  the  true  image,**  and  in 
course  of  time  the  name,  altered  to  Yeronica, 
was  transferred  to  the  woman  herself.  Stories 
were  afterwards  invented  concerning  her  life  : 
some  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Herod, 
and  was  converted  from  the  love  of  the  world 
to  the  love  of  Christ  by  witnessing  His  suf- 
ferings ;  while  othera  identify  her  with  the 
woman  who  had  been  healed  of  an  issue  of 
blood.  The  cloth  with  the  miraculous  image 
is  said  to  be  preserved  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Home,  and  is  exhibited  among  its  relics ;  but 
other  images,  each  declared  to  be  the  vera 
icon,  are  exhibited  at  different  places. 

Verse. — ^A  term  applied  in  Church  music 
to  that  part  of  an  anthem,  or  hymn,  which  is 
sung  as  a  solo,  or  by  a  part  of  the  choir  only ; 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  parts  which  are 
sung  as  a  full  chorus  by  the  whole  choir. 

Vewdcles.— Short  sentences  occurring 
in  various  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  appointed 
to  be  said  by  priest  and  people  alternately ;  as, 
for  example : 

Kin. :  O  Lord,  shew  Thr  mercy  upon  us. 
PtfOpU :  And  grant  us  Thy  Ovation. 

Very  Ood  of  Very  GocU— The  word 
''very  *  in  theological  language  signifies 
"  real,**  "  true,"  ♦*  indisputable.**  Thus  in  the 
second  Article  Our  Loni  is  called  **  The  Very 
and  Eternal  God,"  and  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  "Very  God  and  Very  Man.*'  And 
Latimer  says,  "  Believe  steadfastly  that  He 
was  a  very  natural  man,  sin  only  excepted." 
The  doctrine  expressed  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Kicene  Creed  is  that  Our  Lord  is  Himself 
perfect  God,  and  is  begotten  of  perfect  Grod, 
the  word  "  of  **  not  expressing  the  possessive 
case  nor  a  mere  superlative  like  '*  heart  of 
hearts,**  but  signifying  "  out  of  *'  or  "from.** 

Vesperale. — The  book  which  contains 
the  vesper  services. 

Vespers. — One  of  the  Canonical  Horaft 
[q.y.]. 

Vestments. — ^There  have  been  two 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian  vest- 
ments: one  is,  that  they  are  derived  from 
those  used  by  the  Jewish  priests ;  the  other, 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  ordinary 
dress  worn  in  early  Christian  times.  The 
first  view  is  now  seldom  accepted.  Some  of 
the  chief  Jewish  garmente  woro  not  known  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Thus  no  distinctive 
head-dress  was  worn  for  the  first  thousand 
yeara,  and  the  g^dle  was  not  known  till  the 
eighth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
duisuble,  the  chief  Christian  vestment,  was 
unknown  among  the  Jews.  Also  their  gar- 
ments were  of  many  different  colours,  while 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church  white  onlv 
was  worn.  The.  second  view  seems  much 
more  tenable.  The  three  vestments  men- 
tioned at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633] 
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seem  to  have  been  the  alb,  plamta  or  plenaia, 
and  orarium  or  stole :  the  first  of  which  is 
the  tonic,  the  under-garment  worn  by  the 
Komans ;  the  second,  to^a  or  over-garment ; 
and  the  orarium  or  stole  was  a  garment  worn 
by  Roman  matrons.  From  these  garments 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  were  developed.  The 
chief  vestments  worn  in  the  Greek  Church 
are :  the  tticharum^  so  called  from  its  black 
lines  [stoichos],  which  answers  to  the  Latin 
alb,  and  is  always  white ;  the  phelanioH,  the 
chief  garment  of  the  priest,  resembling  a 
chasuble,  which  is  of  various  colours ;  and  the 
epiffonation,  a  square  pouch  or  satchel  richly 
embroidered.  The  bishops  instead  of  the 
phelanion  wear  the  taccosj  a  garment  with 
sleeves,  resembling  the  dalmatic,  and  the 
omophorion  or  pallium^  and  over  the  saccos  the 
inantia^  a  loose  blue  or  black  garment  orna- 
mented with  stripes.  They  wear  a  mitre  in 
the  sanctuary,  a  panagia  or  pectoral  cross, 
and  carry  the  paUrissa  or  pastoral  staff, 
which  is  shorter  and  less  ornamented  than 
that  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  Roman  Church 
are  the  alb^  which  is  white,  made  of  linen, 
held  by  the  eingulum  or  belt,  which  was 
formerly  a  broad  sash,  but  now  is  very 
narrow  ;  the  chasuble  or  casula,  which  formerly 
resembled  the  Homan  toga.  These  are  white 
for  greater  and  red  for  lesser  festivals,  and 
black  for  Lent,  etc.  Also  the  inanipuleum,  like 
the  Greek  orarium,  and  the  biretta.  The 
bishops  wear  the  mitre,  tiara,  and  pallium. 

These  garments  are  chiefly  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  so  at  the  Reformation 
they  were  all  discarded,  and  the  plain  black 
cassock  adopted.  For  the  use  of  vestments  in 
the  English  Church  see  Ornaments  Rubric  ; 
Ritualism. 

▼estry. — In  its  first  meaning  the  word 
"  vestrj' "  18  applied  to  the  room  attached  to  the 
cJiurch  in  which  the  clergy  robe,  and  where 
the  various  articles  in  use  during  the  service 
are  kept.  In  consequence  of  the  meetings 
being  generally  held  in  this  room  it  has  also 
come  to  mean  the  assembling  together  of  the 
ministers  of  the  parish,  the  churchwardens, 
and  the  parishioners,  for  electing  church- 
wardens and  settling  various  other  afEairs. 
Th.e  minister,  be  he  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual 
curate,  has  the  right  of  presiding  over  these 
meetings.  The  general  custom  is  for  him  to 
choose  one  churchwarden,  and  let  the  vestry 
choose  the  other;  but  in  some  parishes  the 
vestry  has  the  right  of  electing  both.  Ever^- 
ratepayer  in  the  parish  is  qualified  to  vote, 
residence  not  being  necessary.  The  notices 
of  the  meetings  are  given  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  must  by  law  be  so  given 
at  least  four  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  meeting.  The  president  is  bound  to 
consult  the  vestry  before  he  makes  any  altera- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  building,  and  it 


has  the  power  of  making  small  bye-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  order  in  the  parish. 

Veto  Act. — Passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  May 
31st,  1834 ;  it  enacted  that  no  pastor  should 
be  intruded  on  a  congregation  against  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  if  a  minister  was 
appointed  who  was  disapproved  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  congregation,  he  should  be 
rejected  by  the  presbytery,  provided  it  couii 
be  shown  that  the  disapproval  was  for  legiti- 
mate reasons.  This  Act  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption in  1843,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  [q.v.]. 

Vianneyy  Jban  Baptistb  Marie,  better 
known  as  the  "  Cure  d'Ars  "  [b.  1786,  d.  I806], 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Dardilly,  near 
Lyons.  Displaying  unmistakable  signs  of 
early  piety,  he  was  taken  by  a  neighbouring 
cur6  to  live  at  his  presbj-tery,  and  was 
trained  for  orders.  But  though  extremely 
^od,  those  who  had  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing bim  judged  him  so  "  simple  '*  that  they 
doubted  whether  he  coald  ever  pass  the 
needful  examination.  In  1809  he  was  seized 
for  a  soldier  by  the  Conscription,  and  but  for 
an  illness  might  have  perished  in  the  Russian 
Campaign,  as  his  brother  did,  who  went  as 
his  substitute.  At  last  he  was  admitted  to 
orders,  "more  for  his  devotedness  than  his 
capacity,''  and  in  February,  1818,  was  made 
Cur6  of  Ars,  and  remained  eo  for  more  than 
forty  years,  thereby  converting  an  obscure 
village,  remote  from  great  towns,  and  alm<»t 
devoid  of  roads,  into  one  of  the  beet  known 
places  in  France. 

Very  early  he  obtained  a  great  rqmtation 
for  sanctity  by  the  passicm  with  Tiiuch  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  duties,  and  by  his  lilie 
of  incessant  labour  and  severity.  Amiraculoos 
incident  attributed  to  him  of  the  moltipliGatioo 
of  com  in  the  granaries  of  the  Sisters  of  Pro- 
vidence spread  his  fame  still  wider,  and  from 
1834  onwards  a  regular  Une  of  eight  or  ten 
coaches  a  day  ran  from  Lyons  to  Ars,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  convey  pilgrims. 
The  Grovemment  were  compelled  to  put  the 
roads  into  good  order,  and  when  railways 
were  at  length  establi^ed  special  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  Are  pilgrims.  For  the 
behoof  of  these  pilgrims  he  entered  the  con- 
fessional before  daybreak,  and  did  not  leave 
it  till  midnight,  except  to  say  his  daily  mass, 
give  a  short  "  instruction,'*  and  eat  his  simple 
meaL  Crowds  used  to  stay  all  night  in  the 
Church  in  order  to  be  heard  at  tiiroe  or  Unas 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  eye-witness  i^atet 
that  on  his  visit  he  found  that  the  Cur6  retired 
to  rest  at  eleven  at  night,  and  was  in  his 
Confessional  again  at  one  in  the  morning. 
**  I  saw  the  old  man  come  from  the  Con- 
fessional in  a  battered  souUme  and  coarse 
surplice.  His  leanness  was  excessive.  Hii 
face  the  shape  of  a  heart,  triangular  from  the 
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cheeks  to  the  chin,  with  large  eves,  and  a 
diadem  of  white  hair.  He  tottered  under  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  who  came  eagerly 
forward  to  touch  him.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
heard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  Gk>d  with- 
out his  voice  being  interrupted  and  broken  by 
his  tears.'' 

A  movement  almost  immediately  followed 
his  death  to  procure  his  canonisation,  it  being 
asseited  that  miracles  were  being  wrought  at 
his  tomb.  "  Putting  these  aside,"  says  a 
I^testant  writer,  **  there  remains  abundant 
matter,  free  from  all  doubt  and  cavil,  to 
command  oar  admiration,  and  almost  awe,  in 
sach  an  existence  passed  among  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteeuth  century.  Forty 
years  of  such  labours,  devotion,  privations, 
fervent  sanctity,  and  holiness  of  me  passed 
in  determined  and  voluntary  obscurity;  and 
total  forgetfulness  of  everything  that  is 
worldly,  sensual,  or  selfish,  is  surely  an 
example  well  worth  dwelling  on  and  con- 
sidering, were  it  only  for  its  startling  contrast 
with  everything  around  it  When  considered 
as  apart  from  a  system,  and  as  an  individual 
fact,  it  is  certainly  a  bright  example,  worthy 
of  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect.  It 
may  very  possibly  be  mixed  up  with  much 
one  might  wish  away  from  it ;  there  may  be 
aome  weak  points  visible  in  the  confessor 
himself,  and  far  more  among  those  who  often,, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  fr^  vain,  morbid, 
restless,  or  even  merely  inquisitive  feelings, 
flocked  to  him.  But  the  great  fact  of  the 
pious,  devoted,  humble,  and  self-denying  life 
stands  out  boldly  far  above  all  suspicions, 
which  in  truth  one  is  ashamed  to  dwell  on  in 
such  a  case,  and  leaves  the  obscure  Cur6  of 
Ars  a  true  saint  of  these  latter  days,  in  the 
best  and  highest  sig^fication  of  the  term — a 
wint  of  whom  any  Church  may  well  be 
prond,  and  of  the  like  of  whom  no  true 
Churdi  can  pretend  to  be  above  desinug  to 
be  the  mother." 

.  Viaticimi.— The  provision  made  for  a 
Journey.  The  term  was  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
"  because,"  says  Bingham,  "  they  were  equally 
esteemed  men's  necessary  provision  and  proper 
armour,  both  to  sustain  and  conduct  them 
Jjfely  on  their  way  in  their  passage  through 
«J8  world  to  eternal  life."  The  term  was 
afterwards  confined  to  the  Eucharist  given  to 
?  peraon  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  and 
m  that  sense  it  is  used  several  times  in  the 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council. 

wicap,  derived  from  vicariusy  meaning 
J^epreeentative  or  vicegerent.  In  England 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  parish  priest  of 
a  particular  standing ;  he  is  called  the  rector 
«  he  owns  all  the  tithes  of  the  parish ;  if 
'^f  receives  a  part  only,  he  is  then  caUed  the 
J***J^  The  origin  of  vicars  can  be  traced  as 
Jf^rback  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  a 


law 


was  passed  providing  that  they  should  be 


sufficiently  endowed  to  performDivine  Service, 
inform  the  people,  and  keep  hospitality.  The 
incomes  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
glebe  land  belonging  to  the  parsonage — that 
which  was  most  fruitful  being,  as  a  rule, 
kept  as  rectorial  tithe,  and  the  rest  being 
handed  over  to  vicarial.  The  system  was  by 
no  means  equally  carried  out,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  incomes  in  different  places 
vary  so  much  in  value. 

Vicar-Apostolical. — A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bishop  or  archbishop  to  whom  the 
Pope  gave  authority  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested 
with  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  some 
place  where  the  resident  priest  was  for  some 
reason  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties 
efficiently.  In  modem  times  vicars-apostolic 
are  appomted  to  supply  the  place  of  bishops 
where  no  episcopate  has  been  established  or 
where  the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
There  are  at  present  over  a  hundred  of  such 
vicariates  in  existence. 

Ticar- General.— An  officer  employed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some 
other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters  as 
ecclesiastical  causes  and  visitations.  His 
duties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chancellor  of  a  diocese. 

Vicar  of  Clirifllt. — A  title  now  appro- 
priated only  by  the  Pope,  but  belonging  in 
the  days  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to 
bishops  all  over  the  world. 

Vicarage. — ^The  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  church  and  land,  in  fact,  every- 
thing under  the  charge  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  confined  to 
the  house  belonging  to  the  living.  In  former 
times  the  vicarage  was  always  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  rector,  but  in  James  I.*s  reign  it 
was  decided  that  under  certain  circumsttuices 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  manor, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

Vicars-Clioral.  —  In  some  cathedral 
foundations,  the  assistants  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
always,  in  charge  of  the  choir  and  the  chancel. 
They  have  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  (moirmen,  etc.,  being  in  their  place  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  daily  services.  In 
some  of  the  old  foundations  they  were  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  the  minor  canons. 
Lay  members  of  the  choir  of  mature  age 
were  sometimes  called  lay-vicars. 

Victory  St.,  an  African  bishop,  was  raised 
to  the  See  of  Vita  in  the  reign  of  Genseric, 
about  477.  In  484  he  was  banished  by 
the  Emperor  Hunerick,  son  of  Genseric,  on 
account  of  a  book  he  had  written  against  the 
Arian  heresy  then  prevailing.  It  is  uncertain 
where  he  went — some  say  to  Constantinople, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained  in 
Afiica,  from  the  exact  account  that  he  gives 
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of  the  African  martyrs  in  the  fifth  century 
under  the  Arian  kings.  This  work  was 
divided  into  five  books.  Hunerick  died 
about  490,  and  his  nephew  Gondebaud 
allowed  the  bishops  to  return  to  their  Sees ; 
but  they  were  all  oanished  again  at  his  death 
in  496  by  his  successor  Thrasamond,  who  in 
604  published  an  edict  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Arian  bishops,  which  forbade  the  consecration 
of  any  Catholic  bishops  in  the  room  of  those 
who  might  die.  As  many  of  them  disobeyed 
this  edict,  200  were  banished  to  Sardinia. 
^t.  Victor,  however,  continued  to  consecrate 
Catholic  pastors,  and  in  506  was  sentenced 
to  imprisoument  for  life  at  Carthage.  On 
his  journey  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Ruspa 
asked  him  to  consecrate  Fulgentius  to  that 
See,  which  he  did  in  spite  of  the  anger  and 
threats  of  those  in  charge  of  him.  After 
spending  a  year  in  confinement  at  Carthage 
he  was  sent  to  Sardinia,  and  died  there  in  512. 
The  exact  day  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
August  23rd  is  the  day  kept  in  memory  of 
him.  His  history  of  the  persecution  was 
edited  by  Ruinart  in  1694,  and  has  been  re- 
published in  Vienna  in  1881. 

Victor. — ^There  were  three  Popes  and  two 
Anti-Popes  of  this  name.  Victor  I.  succeeded 
Eleutherius  about  185;  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  In  his  time  the  dispute  about  keep- 
ing Easter  ran  high,  and  he  showed  great 
intolerance  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  [Earter;  Iren^us;  Quartodecimans.] 
He  also  excommunicated  Theodotus  for 
heresy.     [Theodotians.]    He  died  in  201. 

Victor  II.  succeedea  Leo  IX-  in  1055. 
His  name  was  CJebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
and  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII.,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  beg  the  Em- 
peror^s  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gebhard 
to  the  popedom.  Henry  would  fain  have 
kept  his  counsellor  with  mm,  and  the  Bishop 
himself  was  not  anxious  for  the  promotion, 
so  he  gave  his  consent  very  reluctantly.  At 
Hildebrand*s  bidding,  Victor  engaged  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  to  pursue  the  reform- 
ing policy  of  his  predecessor.  During  his 
short  pontificate  he  held  many  councils  and 
synods,  as  at  Tours,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Narbonne, 
the  decicees  of  all  of  them  being  directed 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
At  the  close  of  1056  he  was  summoned  to  the 
deathbed  of  the  Emperor,  who  confided  his 
heir  to  Victor's  charge ;  but  the  Pontiff  died 
himself  in  1057. 

Victor  III.  succeeded  Gre^ry  VII.  in 
1085.  His  name  was  Desidenus,  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  he  was  so  little  anxious 
for  the  oflSce  that  he  allowed  nearly  a  year  to 
pass  between  his  election  and  his  consecra- 
tion ;  almost  immediately  after  this  ceremony, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  convent,  and  Rome 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert  and   his  partisans  for   nearly  two 


years.  In  1087  he  was  present  at  a  council 
held  at  Capua,  and  then  went  to  Rome ;  bat 
Guibert  forced  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  be 
went  to  Beneventum,  where  he  held  a  coandl, 
at  which  he  excommunicated  GuibCTt.  H« 
then  went  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  in 
1087.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  his  bookish  habits  rendered  him  far 
more  fit  for  the  cloister  than  a  public  alatioiiL 
The  name  Victor  was  also  assumed  by  an 
Anti-Pope  elected  in  1138,  on  the  death  of 
Anacletus,  in  opposition  to  Innocent  II. ;  and 
by  Octavian,  Cardinal  of  St  Clement,  in  1159, 
set  up  by  Frederick  Barbaroaaa  in  oppositioo 
to  Alexander  III. 

Victricius,  St.,  Bishop  of  Rouen  "h,  abcmt 
330,  d,  after  403]. — He  was  by  professon  a 
soldier,  but  wished  to  leave  the  army  and  be- 
come a  Christian.  For  this  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  commander,  but  was  delivered, 
as  Paulinus  reports,  through  the  sudden  Uind- 
ness  of  the  executioner  hired  to  do  the  work. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Rouen  in  380  or  390, 
and  was  zealous  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  own  diocese  and  in  Flanders  and 
Hainault.  He  was  sent  to  Britain  in  394  to 
wage  war  against  the  Pelagian  hereej:  but 
being  accus^  of  heterodoxy  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Rome  in  403  to  vindicate  himwlf 
before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  whom  he  consulted 
in  some  matters  of  discipline.  The  only  work 
he  has  left  is  De  Laiide  Sanetorum,  He  is 
commemorated  on  the  7th  of  August 

ViennCy  Council  of. — ^There  were  nu- 
merous councils  held  at  this  ancient  French 
city,  but  most  of  them  were  of  little  impon- 
ance.  The  most  celebrated  were  that  held  in 
1112,  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Guide, 
afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  at  which  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  was  excommunicato  and 
investiture  by  lay  hands  was  declared  to  be 
a  heresy;  and  that  in  1311,  convened  by 
Clement  V.,  at  which  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars  was  suppressed.  Various  different 
statements  are  given  as  to  the  number  of 
prelates  present  at  this  Council;  some  say 
300,  others  140.    It  was  decreed  ^t  the  Tern- 

Slars  should  be  secure  in  no  part  of  Christen- 
om.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Spain, 
Constantinople,  and  elsewhere,  to  torture 
them  into  confession;  but  suddenly  nine 
Templars  who  had  been  in  hiding  appeared, 
and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  their 
Order.  The  Pope  ordered  them  to  be  seised 
and  imprisoned.  The  Archbishops  of  Rhdms 
and  Rouen,  who  had  both  been  penecnton 
of  the  Templars,  insisted  that  in  commoa 

i'ustice  the  defence  of  the  Order  ought  to  be 
leard  by  the  Council,  and  so  for  a  time  th(* 
Pope  pronged  the  meeting.  On  April  3ni 
1312,  the  Council  again  met,  and  the  Oida 
was  declared  to  be  extinct,  the  Pope  reserrisff 
to  himself  and  the  Church  the  disposal  w 
their  persons  and  property.  The  Coancil 
also  proposed  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  haoi; 
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but  the  crusading  fire  had  now  bomt  oat, 
and  nothing  was  done.  The  third  object 
proposed  was  the  reformation  of  manners 
and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  a  num- 
ber of  decrees  regulating  these  were  passed ; 
also  sentences  of  condemnation  against  the 
Beoha&ds  and  F&aticblli  [q.v.]. 

▼igil. — ^A  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
vigiluBj  watches  kept  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
during  the  night ;  hence,  originally,  watches 
kept  m  the  Church  by  the  early  Christians 
during  the  night  preceding  a  great  festival. 
Vigils  were  kept  at  least  tUl  midnight  before 
the  feasts  of  martyrs,  and  those  of  Easter  Eve 
and  Christmas  Eve  were  prolonged  till  cock- 
crow. At  first  the  night  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  h3rmns,  but  in  course  of  time  the  keeping 
of  vigils  gave  rise  to  scandals,  and  about 
the  thirteenth  century  the  practice  was  for- 
bidden, or  limited  only  to  the  midnight  Mass 
before  Christmas.  The  vigils  of  the  greater 
festivals  were  always  observed  by  fasting,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  extended  to  the 
days  before  all  holy  days — a  rule  which  has 
prevailed  among  Roman  Catholics,  with  few 
excisptions,  till  the  present  day.  In  England 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  exempted  from  fast- 
ing on  all  vigils  except  those  of  the  Assump- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  All  Saints' 
Day,  Pentecost,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Christmas  Day. 

yigilantillS. — A  priest  of  Gaul,  living 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 
filth  century;  b.  at  Calagurris,  a  village  in 
Commenges,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  He  was 
ordained  at  Barcelona  in  396,  and  was  sent  by 
Paulinus  of  Nola  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  St.  Jerome  at  Jerusalem,  which  resulted 
in  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  departure  of  Yigilantius  for  Alex- 
andria. Yigilantius  condemned  the  worship 
of  saints  and  relies  as  a  revival  of  Paganism ; 
he  objected  to  monasticism,  and  denied  that 
the  state  of  celibacy  is  more  acceptable  to  Grod 
than  that  of  marriage ;  and  he  said  that  the 
use  of  candles  in  churches  in  the  daytime  is 
useless  and  indefensible.  St.  Jerome  attacked 
these  opinions  in  one  of  his  letters  and  in  an 
essay.  Contra  Vigilantiumy  written  when  the 
latter  had  returned  to  Graul. 

Vigilins. — Bishop  of  Tapsus,in  Byzacene, 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
was  present  at  a  Synod  held  at  Carthage  in 
484,  convened  by  Hunerick,  King  of  the 
Vandals.  Vigilius  was  the  author  of  five 
books  against  Eutyches,  formerly  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Trent.  They 
are  valuable  as  polemical  works,  but  not  ot 
much  account  for  historical  purposes. 

Vincent,  St.,  a  native  of  Saragossa, 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  Jan.  22nd,  304.  He  was  educated 
Dy  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Saragossa,  and  by  him 
oixlained  deacon.     He  ^as  brought  before 


Dacian,  the  Roman  Governor  of  Tarragona, 
and  sentenced  to  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
Legend  says  that  no  cruelty  practised  on 
him  by  his  tormentors  could  in  the  least 
shake  his  faith,  or  even  abate  his  courage  and 
calmness ;  that  Dacian,  enraged  at  his  inability 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  own  gods, 
threw  Vincent  into  a  dungeon  where  no 
light  could  enter,  and  left  him  there  to  starve ; 
but  here,  too,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the 
first  news  he  had  from  the  dungeon  was  that 
it  was  filled  with  heavenly  light,  the  saint's 
wounds  all  healed,  and  he  walking  about 
singing  praises  to  his  deliverer.  Dacian  di- 
rected that  Vincent  should  be  laid  on  a  soft  bed 
that  he  might  gain  strength  to  bear  new  tor- 
ments ;  but  the  martyr's  sufferings  were  now 
at  an  end,  for  the  moment  he  was  laid  on  the 
couch  he  expired  with  a  calmness  more  like 
sleep  than  death.  A  church  was  built  in  his 
honour  at  Valencia,  and  St.  Aug^tine  says 
that  in  his  days  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent  was 
celebrated  wherever  Christianity  was  planted. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  was  bom  at  Pouy, 
in  Gascogne,  on  April  24th,  1676.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Franciscans  at  Toulouse,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1600.  On  a  voyage  which 
he  made  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonne  he  was 
captured  by  corsairs  and  sold  at  Tunis.  He  be- 
longed successively  to  three  masters,  the  last 
of  whom,  a  Savoyard  renegade,  he  converted, 
and  the  master  and  servant  escaped  together 
and  landed  in  France  in  1607.  He  went  for 
a  short  time  to  Rome,  and  was  sent  thence  on 
a  mission  to  the  French  Court,  where  he 
became  almoner  to  Queen  Margu^te  de 
Valois.  He  did  not  remain  at  Court  long, 
but  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Gondy.  He  at  this  time  began  to  form  the 
Confierie  de  Charite,  an  association  of  women 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  risited  the  poor.  In 
1619  he  became,  through  Count  Gondy, 
almoner-general  of  the  galleys,  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  wonderful  success  in  soften- 
ing the  stony  hearts  of  the  reprobates  with 
whom  he  was  brought  injo  contact.  It  is 
said  that  once  he  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted,  in  place  of  one  of  the  con^'icts  who 
would  have  left  his  family  in  the  utmost 
poverty.  He  founded  other  societies,  as 
the  Society  of  St.  Borromeo,  against  begging 
in  Burgundy  [1623];  and  a  congregation 
called  Priests  of  the  Mission,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632  under 
the  name  of  Lazarists  [q.  v.]  The  members 
of  the  Confrerie  de  Charite  were  mostly 
married,  so  he  instituted  the  Order  of  FiUes 
de  Charity,  the  mem))ers  of  which  were  not 
nuns,  but  after  their  novitiate  they  took 
vows  for  one  year.  This  congregation  soon 
spread  all  over  Europe.  St.  Vincent  died  at 
St.  Lazare,  September  27th,  1660,  was  beati- 
fied in  1727,  and  canonised  by  Clement  XII. 
on  July  19th,  1737,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated.    He  was  not  learned,  but  his 
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sermons,  though  very  simple,  were  affecting 
and  impressive,  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  of  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Vincent  of  Serins.  St. — A  native  of 
Gaul,  and  of  noble  extraction  [b.  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  d.  in  460].  He 
spent  some  years  in  the  army,  but  desiring  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  he  retired 
to  the  Monastery  of  Lerins,  situated  on  an 
island  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Lower  Pro- 
vence, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  a  course  of  monastic  discipline  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In  434  he  wrote 
a  Commonitory  against  Heretiei^  in  which  he 
attacks  principally  the  Nestorians,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
three  years  before.  It  was  divided  inte  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  remains  entire ;  the 
second  was  lost  during  St.  Vincent's  lifetime, 
and  he  has  left  an  abridgment  of  it.  He  signed 
himself '  *  Pere^inus,"  and  was  at  first  accused 
of  Semi-Pelagianism,  for  which  accusation, 
however,  there  is  no  ground  in  his  writings. 

Vinet,  Alexandre  Rodolphb  [b.  1797,  d. 
1847],  was  bom  and  educated  at  Lausanne. 
He  was  ordained  a  ministor  of  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testant Church  in  1819,  holding  besides  his 
cure  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Basle.  He  was  obliged  to  resign 
both  in  1840  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  union  which  existed  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  the  Church  being, 
as  he  considered,  completely  subservient  to  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  he  explained  most 
fully  to  his  friends  and  parishioners  that  by 
this  act  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  any 
way  severed  from  his  National  Church,  which 
he  held  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine, 
and  to  which  he  was  firmly  attached.  All 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  privately 
engaged  by  the  University  to  give  lessons  in 
French  literature,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond,  and  which  he  had  studied  carefully 
for  years.  In  1846  he  formed  an  assembly 
of  all  those  who,  like  himself,  had  seceded 
from  the  National  Church,  under  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Vaud.  His  works  are  partly  theological, 
partly  historical — the  latter  being  mostly  on 
the  history  of  French  language  and  literature. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  English.  His  theology  is  entirely  such 
as  is  known  by  the  word  "  Evangelical,"  in- 
sisting strongly  on  the  necessity  of  repentance 
and  salvation  by  faith.  His  basis  of  belief  is 
the  subjective,  that  the  Dixnne  origin  of 
Christianity  is  proved  by  its  fitness  to  meet 
the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart.  He 
denies  the  need  of  any  priestly  character  in 
the  minister,  who  is  simply  a  Christian  cx)m- 
missioned  by  his  brother  Christians  to  carry 
out  their  views,  but  possessing  only  such 
authority  as  his  study  and  practice  give  him. 

Virgilins,  St.,  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  was 


bom  of  noble  parents  in  Ireland,  vent  to 
France,  and  became  a  great  favourite  ia 
King  Pepin's  Court  He  went  thenoe  to 
Bavaria,  and  was,  either  in  744  or  in  74^ 
made  Bishop  of  Salxburg.  He  was  strongiv 
opposed  to  St.  Boniface,  who  twice  com- 
plained of  the  Bishop  to  Pope  Zacbuy, 
accusing  him  of  heresy.  The  Pope,  however, 
decided  in  favour  of  Virgilius.  He  built  a 
church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Rupert, 
his  predecessor,  converted  the  Carinthians, 
and  died  at  Salzburg  in  784.  He  was  canon- 
isod  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1233,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  November  27th. 

Virgilius,  St.,  Bishop  of  Aries,  was  bora 
in  Aquitaine  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  His  parents  were  moat  anxious  that 
he  should  receive  a  sound  Christian  edooation. 
and  sent  him  to  the  Monastery  of  Lerins,  one 
of  the  most  &inou8  in  France  at  that  time. 
He  was  there  for  some  years,  and  then  weoX 
to  superintend  the  Monastery  of  Antun 
in  Burgundy.  He  there  gained  such  a  good 
name,  both  for  his  learning  and  piety,  that  on 
the  death  of  licerius.  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  688, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  590 
Gregory  the  Great  became  Pc^.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  held  Virgilius  in  great  v^oera- 
tion,  and  in  595  sent  him  the  pallium— a 
great  mark  of  distinction,  and  also  appointed 
him  his  Vicar  in  the  Gallican  Churdh — which 
meant  the  Church  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bm-- 
gundy  and  Austrasia.  Virgilius  died  in  624, 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Aries. 

Vision. — By  this  word  we  undrastand  the 
supernatural  representation  of  an  obje<^  to  a 
man  when  waking.  Thus  Isaiah  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  when  he  saw  a  vision 
of  the  Lord  seated  upon  His  throne  [Isaiah 
vi.  1].  And  Cornelius  was  praying  in  his 
house  in  open  day  when  he  saw  the  vimm  of 
the  anffel.  The  frequent  mentions  of  visi<»is 
in  Holy  Scripture,  as  also  the  prophecy  that 
they  should  be  made  means  of  God's  reveb- 
tion  of  !His  will  Xq  men  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  prepares  us  for  the  fact  that  many 
visions  are  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
which,  however  we  may  chooee  to  account  for 
them,  whether  by  supernatural  reveladon  or 
by  the  strength  of  fancy,  have,  in  some  cases, 
had  a  very  marked  and  unmistakable  eltecti 
Thus  the  beautiful  story  of  Caadmon  tells  how 
this  first  of  English  poets  was  a  servant  in 
the  monastery  of  Whitby,  knowing  nothing 
of  literature  or  song;  that  he  retired  from  the 
table  when  the  harp  came  rotmd  to  his  turn 
because  he  had  no  skill  with  it;  that  the  risioci 
of  an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  bade  him 
sing  the  beginning  of  created  things,  where- 
upon he  burst  out  into  his  song  of  the  Cm- 
tiofiy  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  our 
ancient  literature. 

The  vision  of  St  Boniface  is  another  vm 
charming  story.  Dissatisfied  with  the  punoits 
of  his  con^MnionSy  he  used  to  wander  asdlr 
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oi  an  evening  among  the  lime-trees  or  to  pro- 
stzate  himiwlf  before  the  cracifix  in  his  cell, 
when  he  frequently  heard  a  voice  which  fol- 
lowed him  about  and  bade  him  go  to  preach 
the  Goepel.  One  day  whilst  listening  to  this 
voice,  and  wondering  how  he  should  obey  it, 
he  saw  stretching  out  before  him  the  German 
land  from  which  his  race  had  come,  and  so 
strong  was  the  vision  upon  him  that  he  pas- 
sionately sought  means  to  visit  it  and  fulfil 
his  mission,  and  so  went  forth  in  716  to  labour 
and  to  martyrdom. 

The  alleged  visions  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna  were  manifold.  At  the  early  age  of 
seven  years  she  had  a  vision  as  of  the  open 
heavens,  with  Christ  seated  on  a  throne  with 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
list  standiu^  beside  Him,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  determined  her  to  lead  a  monastic  life. 
Being  beset  by  terrible  temptations  and  foul 
images  which  she  tried  ini  vain  to  rid  herself 
of,  she  went  at  midnight  to  the  church  and 
spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  fastioig  and 
scourging  of  herself,  and  at  length  she  was 
comforted  by  the  visible  presence  of  Christ, 
who  came  and  talked  with  her  and  calmed 
her  by  His  conversation.  At  Pisa,  when 
prostrating  herself  before  an  ancient  crucifix, 
she  is  said  to  have  received  the  Stigmata  [q.v]. 

Three  alleged  appearances  of  St.  Michael  in 
visions  at  different  times  have  had  great  influ- 
ence ;  in  the  fifth  century  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  a  Bishop  in  a  cave  at  Monte 
Galgano,  and  to  have  directed  that  a  church 
should  be  built  th«re  in  his  hoAour ;  this  was 
done,  and  it  became  the  object  of  pilgrimages 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  second  was  in 
the  sixth  century,  when  Home  was  almost  de- 
populated by  the  jplague.  St.  Gregory  was 
heading  a  procession  through  the  streets 
singing  litames ;  on  the  third  day  St.  Michael 
appeared  to  him  at  the  top  of  Hadrian's 
Mount,  sheathing  his  bloody  sword  as  a  sign 
that  the  pestilence  was  at  an  end ;  a  church 
was  built  there  in  his  honour,  and  the  hill 
has  borne  the  name  of  St.  Angelo  ever  since. 
The  third  was  to  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  Mont  Saint- 
Michael  and  build  a  church  there. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  said  to  have  found 
his  true  vocation  by  means  of  a  vision  of  a 
splendid  room  filled  with  jewels  and  arms  all 
marked  with  a  cross,  and  in  the  midst  the 
figure  of  Christ,  who  said  to  him,  '*  These  are 
the  riches  reserved  for  My  servants,  and  the 
weapons  wherewith  I  arm  those  who  fight  in 
My  cause."  His  most  extraordinary  vision 
was  in  the  cave  of  Monte  Alvema ;  he  had 
fasted  forty  days  in  his  solitary  cell,  passing 
the  time  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  when 
he  beheld  a  seraph  descending  from  above, 
bearing  between  his  six  shining  wings  the 
form  of  a  man  crucified.  When  the  vision 
left  him  his  hands,  feet,  and  side  bore  the 
impress  of  the  Saviour's  wounds.  This  story 
is  n^uently  the  subject  of  art. 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola  on  his  way  to  Home 
turned  aside  from  his  companions  to  pray  in  a 
small  chapel,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Saviour  api>eared  to  him, 
bearing  His  Cross  and  strengthening  His 
servant  with  encouraging  words :  Effo  vobis 
Botna  propitius  ero. 

To  his  friend  and  disciple,  Francis  Xavier, 
frequent  visions  came  in  slumber  of  the  trials 
he  was  to  encounter  in  his  missionary  labours, 
and  made  him  yearn  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  conversion  of  mankind,  so  that  when 
the  call  to  go  and  evangelise  India  and  Japan 
came,  it  foimd  him  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
service. 

The  visions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are 
interesting  as  being  portrayed  in  bas-reliefs 
in  his  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  One 
is  that  of  a  demon  dancing  on  the  Danegelt 
which  had  been  collected,  on  whose  appear- 
ance the  King  restored  the  money  to  his 
subjects  and  abolished  the  tax.  Another  is 
the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  at  the  altar  in 
Westminster  when  Edward  was  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist.  Others  represent  the  Danish 
king  drowned  as  he  was  about  to  make  war 
on  England,  a  fact  which  was  revealed  in  a 
dream  to  Edward ;  and  the  vision  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  which  was  taken 
to  predict  the  Norman  invasion. 

To  St.  Gregory  the  Great  several  visions 
of  our  Saviour  are  reported ;  one,  when 
Gregory  was  celebrating  Mass,  Christ  de- 
scending on  the  altar  with  the  instruments  of 
His  passion;  and  another  when  Christ  came 
in  bodily  presence  to  the  supper-table  of 
Gregory  and  revealed  Himself,  afterwards 
saying  that  He  was  the  beggar  on  whom 
Gregory  had  had  unwearying  compassion 
before  he  became  Pope. 

In  the  foregoing  instances  we  have  referred 
to  records  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Hagio- 
logy  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  read  in  her 
legends,  and  commemorated  on  painted  win- 
dows, especially  on  the  Continent.  Similar 
stories,  however,  are  not  wanting  outside  that 
Church.  The  appearances  of  Qie  devil,  for 
example,  to  Luther  and  Bunyan,  were  to  their 
imagination  so  real  that  we  might  well  class 
them  imder  the  head  of  visions;  and  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
may  claim  a  like  place.  He  had  been  a 
thorough  reprobate,  and  was  still  living  the 
life  of  one,  when  sitting  alone  one  evening 
he  suddenly  saw  an  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  dying  on  the  Cross,  who  spoke  to 
him  and  said,  "I  bore  all  this  for  lliee, 
then  how  canst  thou  treat  me  so?"  We 
may  form  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  consequence.  He  flung  himself  upon 
his  knees  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  and  from 
that  hour  led  a  most  strict  and  religious 
life.  While  some  such  stories  may  be  regarded 
as  apocryphal,  others,  well  authenticated,  re- 
main wonderful  and  unexplained. 
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VisitatioiL.  —  There  are  two  distinct 
visitations  in  the  Church  of  England — ^that 
held  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  which  now 
takes  place  once  in  every  three  years,  and  that 
by  the  archdeacon  of  the  district,  which  is 
held  annually.  In  each  case  the  clergy  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  if  possible,  so  that  the  bishop 
or  the  archdeacon  may  personally  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  clergy,  and  be  able  to  judge 
of  their  efficiency.  Formerly  the  bishop  was 
bound  to  visit  the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  general  well-being 
of  the  parish,  but  of  late  years  this  duty  has 
devolved  entirely  on  the  archdeacon. 

Visitation  of  the  Side— This  is  made 
by  our  Lord  one  of  the  tests  of  discipleship, 
and  has  been  practised  in  the  Church  ever 
since  earliest  times  in  compliance  with  St. 
James's  injunction :  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  ? 
Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Churdi,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have  oommitted  sins 
they  shall  be  forgiven  him  "  [James  v.  14, 15]. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  priest  still  anoints 
the  sick  person  with  oil,  but  in  the  Roman  it 
is  only  done  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  death. 
[ExTaEMB  Unction.  1  The  form  for  anoint- 
ing was  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 
but  was  omitted  in  that  of  1552.  The  service 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  founded  on 
those  in  ancient  liturgies,  omitting  the 
formal  procession  of  the  priest  and  his  clerks 
to  the  house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  the  using  of  oil.  The 
foui'  last  prayers— /or  a  tick  child^for  a  nek 
perton  when  there  appeareth  small  hope  of 
reewery,  a  commendatory  prayer  for  a  sick 
person  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  a  prayer 
for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  conscience 
— ^were  added  in  1662. 

Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Vary.-  A 

festival  instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Pope  Urban  to  com- 
memorate the  Virgin's  visit  to  Elisabeth,  the 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Visitation,  Ordbb  of.  —  An  Order  of 
nuns  founded  at  Annecy  under  the  guidance 
of  Francis  de  Sales  by  Mme.  de  Chantal 
in  1610.  No  distinctive  dress  was  insisted  on, 
and  as  the  object  of  the  foundress  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  invalid  ladies  to  join,  the  rules 
of  living  were  not  very  severe.  The  work  of 
the  members  is  the  visitation  of  the  poor  by 
those  strong  enough  to  undertake  it.  The 
Order  has  flourished  in  France  ever  since,  and 
there  are  two  houses  belonging  to  it  in  Eng- 
land, at  Walmer  and  Westbury-on-Trym. 

VitaliSy  Ordericvs,  Church  historian  \b, 
at  Attenge^iam,  near  Shrewsbury,  1075  ;  d, 
about  1 143],  was  of  French  extraction,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  Evroul,  Normandy,  where  he  be- 


came a  monk  under  the  name  of  VitaUs.  He 
was  made  priest  in  1107.  He  wrote  Miaitnm 
£celesiastiae,  a  history  from  the  creatiaa  to 
1142,  part  of  which  concerns  the  rektkni 
then  existing  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

Vitringa,  Caxpeoius,  a  Dutch  divine  and 
commentator  [b.  at  Leeuwtuden  in  Frietland, 
1659;  d.  at  Franecker,  1722],  studied  at 
Franecker  and  Leyden,  where  he  took  the 
D.D.  degree  in  1679.  He  was  made  Profeanr 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  1681,  and  in  1683 
obtained  the  post  of  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Franecker,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Vitringa  was  ftuned  for  his  learning  and  in- 
dustry, and  has  left  many  valuable  works, 
most  of  which  are  Latin  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  chiefly  on  the  Prophets. 

VitoSf  St.,  was  bom  in  Sicily  of  heathen 
parents.  He  was  given  into  the  charge  of  a 
Christian  nurse  named  Creacentia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Modestus,  took  great  care  to 
bring  him  up  in  their  religion.  His  fiUher 
Hylas,  after  repeated  attempts  to  make  him 
abjure  his  faith,  informed  against  him,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  brou^ 
before  Valerian,  the  Grovemor  of  ^dly,  and 
on  his  refusal  to  give  up  his  belief  in  Chrut, 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped  and  sent  back  to 
his  father.  His  parents  thought  their  family 
disgraced  by  one  of  its  members  being  a 
Christian,  and  determined  to  give  up  their 
son  to  the  authorities.  But  Vitus  heard  of 
their  design,  and  escaped  with  his  nurse  and 
her  husband  to  Lucania,  near  Naples,  bat  Uiey 
were  all  mart3rTed  either  there  or  in  Borne 
Tit  is  uncertain  which),  on  June  15th,  303, 
during  the  Diocletian  penecution. 

Vladimir.  St.,  a  Russian  prince  of  Kkff, 
g^randson  to  the  Princess  Olga,  who  had  em« 
braced  Christianity  in  955,  and  was  canooiaed. 
He  then  sent  messengers  to  visit  the  vaxioiis 
churches,  and  of  all  they  gave  unfit voorable 
reports  till  they  reached  Coi^taBtinople,  tHiere 
they  were  so  impressed  with  the  magnificenice 
and  earnestness  of  the  wordup  in  the  grand 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  that  th^  could  hardly 
find  words  to  express  their  admiration.  On 
their  return  they  pressed  on  Vladimir  that  his 
grandmother  Olga  had  embraced  the  Greek 
jform  of  worship,  and  tiiis  decided  him.  But 
he  determined  that  his  sucoess  in  laying 
siege  to  Cherson  should  decide  for  him;  having 
conquered  the  city,  he  and  many  of  his  suite 
were  baptised  by  the  Bishop  of  Cherson  in 
988.  He  married  Anne,  sister  of  the  Emperor. 
On  his  return  to  Kieff,  Vladiinir  destxtijeii 
the  huge  idol  Peroun,  which  he  had  hitheito 
worshipped,  and  ordered  the  immediate  bapt- 
ism of  all  his  subjects  in  the  river  Dnieper. 
Many  churches  were  built  in  his  reahn,  and 
the  people  instructed  in  the  Slavonic  Scrip- 
tures and  Liturgy  which  had  been  compiled^ 
Methodius. 
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Void. — A  parish  is  said  to  be  void  when 
it  is  destitute  of  a  pastor  or  incumbent.  "When 
the  incumbent  holds  several  benefices  which 
are  incompatible,  the  voidance  is  dejure  ;  if  he 
dies  or  is  deprived,  it  is  de  facto. 

Vocation. — ^The  Greek  word  so  translated 
in  £ph.  iv.  1,  but  generally  in  the  Authorised 
Version  rendered  "  calling,"  is  applied  to  the 
position  of  all  Christian  men.  In  the  same 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  second  Collect  for  Good 
Friday  :  "  Keceive  our  supplications  and 
prayers,  which  we  offer  before  Thee  for 
all  estates  of  men  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  that 
every  member  of  the  same,  in  Ms  vocation  and 
ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Thee." 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  calling  by  Providence  to  special  work 
in  the  Church— tf.^.  to  the  ministry  of  souls. 
Hueh  calling,  it  is  evident,  must  first  of  all 
lie  inward,  springing  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
the  zeal  after  holiness,  the  promotion  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Vdney,  Constaktin  Franqois  Chassb- 
BCEUP,  CoMTE  DB,  author  of  several  anti-Chris- 
tian works  [b,  at  Craon  in  Anjou,  1 757 ;  d.  1 820]. 
— He  was  educated  at  Angers  and  Paris,  and 
studied  at  first  for  the  law  and  afterwards  for 
medicine;  but  he  gave  up  both  professions, 
and,  in  1783,  started  on  a  four  years*  expedition 
to  Egypt  and  Syria.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  published  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
a  trustworthy  and  accurate  book,  written  in  a 
lively  and  interesting  style,  which  at  once 
procured  him  a  great  reputation.  In  1790  he 
was  elected  by  his  native  district  Deputy  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  politics  of  the  next 
few  years.  He  wrote,  in  1791,  Ruins,  or 
Meditations  on  the  JRevolutions  of  Empires ;  and 
in  1793,  Natural  Law,  or  Catechism  of  the 
French  Citizen,  otherwise  called  Physical 
J'Hneiples  of  Morality.  This  was  thoroughly 
anti-Christian,  and  an  exposition  of  such  a 
s>*8tem  of  ethics  as  can  be  reared  on  the 
theory  of  Materi»li8m.  In  1793  Volney 
was  imprisoned  as  a  Koyalist  by  Robespierre, 
and  not  liberated  till  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  made  Professor  of  History  in 
the  ficole  Normale  at  Paris.  In  1796  that 
school  was  suppressed,  and  he  then  went  to 
the  United  States;  but  returned  to  France 
in  1798.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Bonaparte  wished  him  to 
be  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Consulate,  but 
he  woidd  only  accept  a  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
the  title  of  Coimt,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  dislike  of  Bonaparte^s  tyranny 
and  want  of  principle,  and  the  latter  sneeringly 
called  him  an  "ideologue."  On  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, Louis  aVIII.  made  him  a  peer.  In 
1819  he  published  his  latest  work,  The  History 
of  Samuel,  the  Inventor  of  the  Sacredness  of 
Kings,  in  which  he  treats  the  character  of 
Samuel  «uid  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  equal 
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freedom.  Vohiey  was  a  fast  friend  of  the 
public  liberties,  and  a  fearless  opponent  of 
popular  excesses.  But  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  an  enemy  to  all  systems  of 
religion. 

Voltaire,  Franqois  Marib  Aroubt  db, 
the  most  celebrated  of  infidel  writers,  was 
bom  at  Chatenay,  near  Sceaux,  in  1694.  His 
father,  lYan^ois  Arouet,  was  a  notary  of  good 
repute;  his  mother  belonged  to  a  noble 
Poitevin  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
of  brilliant  ability.  She  died,  however,  when 
her  son  was  seven  years  old.  The  child  was 
so  feeble  in  constitution  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fontenelle,  whose  hundred  years  surpassed 
even  Voltaire's  long  span,  his  life  was  long 
despaired  of.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  his  tutors  there.  Father  le  Jay, 
predicted  that  he  would  be  the  Coryphaeus  of 
Deism  in  France.  Between  the  staid  tempera- 
ment of  his  father,  proper  to  a  notary  with 
many  responsibilities,  and  the  bold  vivacious 
son,  there  was  little  sympathy,  and  before 
many  years  had  passed  the  two  were  at  open 
variance.  His  godfather,  the  Abb6  Ch&teau- 
neuf,  introduced  the  young  man  into  the  gay 
and  corrupt  world  of  the  Kegency,  where  his 
sprightHness  and  skill  in  literary  trifling  made 
him  a  favourite.  The  celebrated  Ninon  de 
TEnclos,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  his  mother,  and  still  preserved  her 
wit  and  power  of  epigram,  took  him  up,  and 
on  her  death  left  him  a  legacy  to  buy  books. 
His  father,  unhappy  at  the  sight  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  Court,  and  also  at  the  reaction 
against  it  into  sourness  and  Jansenist  narrow- 
ness, persuaded  Chateauneuf,  who  was  now 
ambassador  to  Holland,  to  take  his  son  with 
him,  and  accordingly,  in  1713,  the  young 
man  went  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  countrjrwoman ;  the  course 
did  not  run  smooth,  and  the  ambassador  sent 
his  godson  back  to  Paris  in  displeasure.  In 
1716  Louis  XIV.  died,  and  next  year  the 
young  Arouet  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  on 
the  charge  of  having  written  a  pungent 
satire  on  the  Regent  d'Orleans,  though 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Here  he 
lay  for  nearly  a  year,  and  amused  himself 
by  sketching  his  epic  poem  the  Henriade, 
and  by  writing  the  first  of  his  dramas. 
The  Regent,  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
at  length  released  him,  and  he  spent  the 
next  six  years  in  Parisian  society  indus- 
triously engaged  with  his  pen.  In  1722 
his  father  died,  and  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Arouet  for  that  of  Voltaire,  which  was  an 
anagram  from  Arouet  l[e]  JleuneX  An  incident 
at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  led  to  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  A  noble  at  one 
of  the  gatherings  there  spoke  to  him  con- 
temptuously, and  received  back  a  sharp 
answer,  which  turned  the  laugh  against  him, 
whereupon  the  mean-spirited  aristocrat  caused 
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Voltaire  to  be  caned  hj  his  footmen.  Voltaire 
practised  with  his  rapier,  and  challenged  him 
to  fight,  and  for  this  was  thrown  a  second 
time  into  the  Bastille.  After  six  months  he 
was  released,  but  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  and 
he  dune  to  London.  It  was  a  prevailing 
fashion  of  Frenchmen  at  that  time  to  do  so — 
Buffon,  Brissot,  Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  the 
Rolandis,  Rousseau  did  the  like.  Voltaire 
came  with  a  hatred  of  feudalism  in  his  heart, 
and  at  once  found  himself  entranced  with  the 
freedom  of  thought  prevailing  in  England, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  power  of  Deism, 
of  which  England  was  the  original  parent, 
and  which  was  now  in  its  full  swin^.  He 
eagerly  read  Woolston,  Tindal,  andCk>llm8,but 
was  also  deeply  moved  by  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  both 
of  which  had  ^ven  England  an  unpre- 
cedented position  m  the  philosophical  thought 
of  Europe. 

It  was  altogether  new  to  the  young  French- 
man to  see  the  social  and  political  consequence 
of  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  recognition 
given  to  the  power  of  the  pen.  He  saw 
Newton's  funeral,  in  1727,  conducted  with  a 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  had  he  been  a  king.  He  saw 
in  England  a  country  in  which  personal 
liberty  was  secure,  and  in  which  the  priest- 
hood had  lost  the  power  of  persecution.  And 
connecting  the  two  things  together,  he  formed 
his  notion  of  liberty,  which  was  that  of 
writing  against  priests  and  religion.  After 
residing  three  years  in  England,  during  which 
his  poetical  pen  was  busy,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  a  quiet  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literature  and 
commercial  speculations,  in  which  he  proved 
very  successful.  His  Philoaophical  LettevM, 
published  in  1733,  raised  a  storm,  and  he 

i'udged  it  wise  to  retire  from  Paris  with  the 
laiquise  du  Chitelet,  a  clever  woman  and 
an  ardent  student  of  Newton,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  .connection.  They  took  up  their 
residence  at  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Lorraine,  and  here  he  finished  his 
disgraceful  Fueelie,  a  savage  and  indecent 
libel  upon  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In 
1749  the  tragical  death  of  the  Marquise  left 
him  free  in  his  movements.  He  had  from 
time  to  time  visited  Paris,  and  received  over* 
tures  from  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  King's 
favourite  mistress  at  that  time,  and  she  had 
with  much  difficulty  procured  his  election  to 
the  Academy  [1746],  but  not  until  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  Father  Latour,  head  of 
his  former  school,  protesting  his  affection  for 
religion  and  his  admiration  of  the  Jesuits. 
But  he  felt  that  his  position  in  France  was 
precarious,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  influence  in  Europe.  He  arrived  at  Pots- 
dam in  July,  1750,  at  the  time  when  Diderot 
was  busy  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclfh- 
padia.   For  three  years  A'oltaire  resided  at  the 


Prussian  Court,  and  neith^  he  nor  the  King 
reaped  any  good  from  the  mutual  intenxnuse. 
Berlin  was  a  great  barrack,  the  Kinga  martinet 
There  was  no  intellectual  vigour  as  in  Eng- 
land. Frederick  simply  imbibed  Voltaire's 
doctrines ;  he  had  none  of  his  own  to  inspire 
back.  At  length  they  quarrelled — ^the  miss- 
able  story  is  fully  told  in  the  graphic  pages  of 
Carlyle — and  Voltaire  left  Berlin.  He  coold 
not  return  to  Paris,  but  took  up  his  residence 
at  Geneva,  then  and  until  1798  an  inde- 
pendent municipality.  In  1758  he  bought 
the  estate  of  Femey,  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  here  the  rest  of  his  life  was  qienl 
Here  it  was  that  he  set  himself  in  awfnl 
earnest  to  the  endeavour  to  destroy  Christi- 
anity from  off  the  earth.  His  enmity  con- 
tained two  elements.  The  one  was  his  dis- 
belief in  the  miraculous  and  in  the  insjnn- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  other  was 
his  hatred  of  the  Roman  priesthood  as  he  saw 
it  in  France,  the  intolerance,  the  oppositiaa 
to  knowledge,  the  internecine  struggles  <A 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  the  cruelty  of  peiae- 
cution.  Probably  the  second  of  tiiese  two 
feelings  was  prior  in  order  of  time,  and  the 
cause  of  tho  former,  but  as  time  moved  on  it 
was  not  more  fierce  than  the  other.  Voltaire 
so  entirely  identified  the  priests  with  Uie 
religion  which  they  professed,  tiiat  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  theolog>'  which  they  taug^ 
were  hated  with  a  fierc^iess  which  no 
fanatic  ever  surpassed.  His  admiring  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  John  Morley,  makee  this  ad- 
mission about  his  principles: — **Itis  neces- 
sary to  admit,  from  the  view  of  impartial 
criticism,  that  Voltaire  had  one  defect  of 
character,  of  extreme  importance  in  a  leader 
of  this  memorable  and  direct  attack.  With  all 
his  enthusiasm  for  things  noble  and  lofty, 
generous  and  compassionate,  he  missed  the 
peculiar  emotion  of  holiness,  the  soul  and 
life  alike  of  the  words  of  Qirist  and  St. 
Paul."  The  beauty  of  real  religion  had 
never  been  brought  before  him:  he  was  a 
critic,  a  destroyer,  in  no  sense  a  builder  up. 
Hence  his  days  at  Femey  become  to  us  a 
strange  record  of  inconsistencies.  His  passuxi 
for  the  stage  was  unabated ;  he  built  a  theatre, 
and  procured  the  first  actors  of  the  day  from 
time  to  time  to  serve  it,  occasionally  acting 
himself.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  tifie  poor 
around  him,  and  even  rebuilt  the  church  at 
his  own  expense.  But  having  ordered  the 
demolition  of  a  large  wooden  crucifix,  com* 
plaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  Voltaire,  in  order  to  quiet  matters,  re- 
ceived the  Communion — an  act  of  undoubted 
hvpocrisy.  Next  year  the  Bishop  forbade 
his  clergy  to  confess  or  communicato  him. 
Thereupon  Voltaire  pretended  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  persuaded  a  Capudlhin  friar  to  ad- 
minister the  Communion  to  him,  and  all  other 
rites  which  a  Catholic  could  claim.  And  all 
the  while  he  was  writing  his  fiercest  diatribes, 
and    making    sport    out   of    his    religions 
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conformity.  In  1770  he  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  the  post  of  temporal  father  of  the 
Order  of  Capuchins  for  the  district  of  Gez,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Choiseul  received  it  It  was  partly  his  love 
of  farce  and  mischief  which  moved  him  to  this 
miserable  act,  partly  a  desire  to  worry  his  foe 
the  Bishop,  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  signed 
'*  Voltaire,  Capudn  indigne ; "  partly  also  a 
dread  of  personal  harm.  He  had  no  desire, 
he  said,  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  so  conformed. 
There  are  other  features  of  his  history  at  this 
time  which  are  pleasanter  to  think  of.  He 
generously  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Galas  family,  a  case  in  which  an  unfortunate 
old  man,  Jean  Galas,  a  Calvinist,  was  accused 
of  murdering  his  son  to  prevent  him  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entirely  against 
evidence  was  convicted  and  broken  on  the 
wheel.  Voltaire  received  his  family  into 
protection,  and  never  ceased  to  agitate  imtil 
he  had  procured  a  reversal  of  the  condem- 
nation, and  restored  the  children  to  their 
rights.  His  endeavours  for  justice  on  behalf 
of  Sirven,  of  Lally,  and  of  the  English 
Admiral  Byng,  were  in  unison  with  that  for 
the  Galas  household. 

In  1778,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  he  once  more  visited  Paris,  and  was 
received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  But 
the  excitement  was  more  than  he  could  beeir. 
A  fit  of  illness  came  on,  and  he  asked  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  Abb6  Gtouthier  ob- 
tained from  him  a  declaration  that  he  would 
die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he 
asked  pardon  of  God  and  the  Church  for  his 
sins.  But  he  recovered,  and  transferred  his 
thoughts  from  the  Church  to  the  stage, 
attending  successive  representations  of  his 
plays.  A  relapse  came  on,  and  he  lay  down 
on  his  bed  to  die.  The  accounts  of  his 
deathbed  are  contradictory.  The  Abb6 
Gauthier  signed  a  paper  stating  that  he  was 
sent  for  at  Voltaire^s  request,  but  found  him 
too  far  gone  to  be  confessed.  He  died  May 
30th,  1778.  An  order  from  the  Bishop  for- 
bidding his  Christian  burial  came  too  late, 
for  on  the  strength  of  Gauthier's  certificate 
the  rites  had  been  performed. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  were  published  by 
Baudouin  [1824-34]  in  ninety-seven  volumes. 
The  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  his  style  will 
cause  him  to  be  read  probably  for  ages  to 
come,  but  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
destroyer  in  the  world  of  theology,  though 
doubtless  even  destructives  have  at  times  their 
necessity  and  their  use.  He  had  no  deep 
convictions,  had  little  simplicity  or  sincerity 
of  character,  and  none  of  his  friendships 
seem  to  have  been  strong.  The  deep  earnest- 
ness of  Bossuet  and  Pascal  and  Massillon, 
their  resolute  grappling  with  the  awful  prob- 
lems of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  His 
relations  to  the  universe,  of  suffering  and 


temptation,  of  guilt  and  remorse,  of  pain  and 
bereavement — all  these  things  were  strange 
to  him,  and  his  influence  as  a  philosopher 
is  now  gone. 

Vollllltary.— The  name  given  to  the 
music  played  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
Divine  Service  and  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  the  service ;  so  called  because  this  music  &rm- 
erly  was  mostly  extemporaneous  or  voluntary. 

Voluntary  Controversy.— The  name 
given  to  a  controversy  which  arose  in  Scot- 
land in  1829,  and  which  began  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  minister  named  Marshall,  a 
member  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in 
Kirkintilloch.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
unscriptural  and  unjust  nature  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  Church  establishments,  the  principle 
of  which  he  declared  to  be  the  exertion  of  the 
civil  authority  to  compel  payment  of  the 
endowments  of  the  clergy.  He  said  that  civil 
establishments  of  religion  are  condemned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  opposed  in  every 
way  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  common 
sense.  He  and  his  followers  took  the  name 
of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association,  and 
started  a  periodical  called  The  Voluntary 
Church  Magazine.  They  were  opposed  first  of 
all  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  ;  but 
as  the  matter  went  deeper,  a  rival  association 
was  formed,  calling  itself  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine  was  started.  Great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  matter,  and  various  able  men  took 
part  in  the  controversy  on  both  sides. 

VorstiuSf  Conrad. — An  Arminian  divine 
lb.  at  Cologne,  in  1569 ;  d.  at  Tonningen,  in 
Schleswig,  in  1622].  He  studied  at  DUssel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg,  and  left  the 
Roman  Church  to  become  a  Protestant. 
At  Heidelberg  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  lectured  on  theology  at  Basle, 
Geneva,  and  Steinfurt;  and  in  1610  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Arminius  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Leyden.  He  soon  became  in- 
volved in  theological  controversy,  and  was 
accused  at  one  time  of  Socinianism,  while  the 
Gomarists  accused  him  of  publishing  heret- 
ical doctrines  in  his  Tractatus  Thcologicus  de 
Deo,  which  appeared  in  1610.  Vorstius  was 
attacked  as  being  the  supposed  author  of  a 
work  called  De  Officio  Christiani  Hominis^ 
which  he  disclaimed ;  but  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  became  so  strong  that 
he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  banished,  first  from  Leyden,  and 
finally  from  Holland.  He  returned  secretly 
after  some  time,  and  remained  concealed  until 
his  death. 

Vosfdns  or  V088,  Gerard  Johannes 
\b.  near  Heidelberg,  1577 ;  d,  9.i  Amsterdam, 
1649],  studied  at  Dordrecht  and  Leyden, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of     theology,    Hebrew,    and     ecclesiastical 
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hiBtoiy,  and  took  a  degree  in  philoeophy  in 
1598.  He  began  his  literary  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty  by  the  publication  of  a  Latin 
pane^^yric  upon  Prince  Maurice  of  Kaasau, 
and  in  1600  was  appointed  to  the  Head- 
Mastership  of  the  school  at  Dordreoht.  In 
1614  he  became  Rector  of  the  Theological 
College  of  Leyden,  and  in  1618  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Chronology  in  addition,  but  he 
was  deprived  of  this  appointment  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  book  he  had 
published  (HUtoria  de  Controffsrtiis  quat  PeU- 
giu$  ^'usgu0  Reliquim  movertmt)  containing  a 
history  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  of  which  he 
was  declared  to  be  an  adherent,  while  others 
accused  him  of  Arminianism.  He  was  re- 
stored in  1621,  on  condition  that  he  would 
say  or  write  nothing  against  the  judgment 
of  the  S}niod  of  Dordre<:ht,  which  had  con- 
demned Arminianism ;  and  at  the  bame  time 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  English  opponent  of 
the  Calvinists,  made  him  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1633  Yossius  was  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Amsterdam, 
and  died  there  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
a  ladder  in  his  library.  Amone  his  many 
classical  works  may  be  mentioned  De  Origins 
Idolatriaf  Ih  Historicit  Laiinis  Libri  2V*m, 
Ih  HiHorieit  Oracit  Libri  Tres,  De  Foetit 
Oraeis  et  Laiinis,  De  Logiess  et  Rhstorica 
Natura  et  ConstitutioftSj  De  Seisntiis  Maths^ 
nuUieif  De  Fkilosopkorwn  Seetis,  etc. 

Vows. — ^A  vow  is  a  special  promise  made 
to  God,  binding  the  maker  to  do  or  forego 
something  for  the  promotion  of  GUmI's  glory. 
Vows  took  a  prominent  part  in  Judaism,  as 
they  have  also  done  in  the  religious  obs^v- 
anoes  of  all  races.  Vows  are  common  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  holds  that  to 
be  valid  they  must  be  of  free  and  deliberate 
choice,  and  therefore  must  be  made  by 
persons  capable  by  age  of  contracting  the 
obligation.  As  they  are  always  made  to  Ood, 
and  are  acts  of  divine  worship,  it  follows  that  to 
vow  to  a  saint  means  vowing  to  do  something 
to  Grod*8  worship  in  honour  of  a  saint.  Thus 
to  vow  a  church  to  St.  Agatha  would  mean  a 
church  for  God's  worship,  where  the  purity 
of  8t.  Agatha  should  be  specially  com- 
memorated. The  Reformers  held  that,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself 
wholly,  his  life  and  his  goods,  to  GK)d,  vows 
as  a  religious  observance  were  unnecessary; 
but  with  the  Roman  Catholic  to  take  a  vow 
is  considered  to  be  a  great  merit,  as  Works 
of  Supererogation  are.  The  merit  conferred 
is  .said  to  be  threefold :  it  elevates  the  acts 
performed  under  the  vow  to  the  rank  of 
sacrifice,  and  raises  a  good  action  to  the  level 
of  divine  worship ;  it  offers  not  only  the  action 
but  the  faculty  from  which  it  proceeds,  so  that 
the  whole  spirit  is  elevated  thereby ;  and  it 
strengthens  the  will  to  the  perfection  of 
virtue.  There  are  two  sorts  of  religious  vows 
in  the  Roman  Church:   simple  and  solemn. 


Simple  vows  are  those  taken  in  all  reHgioiis 
Orders  when  the  period  of  noviceahip  hu 
elapsed.  They  are  held  for  three  years,  and 
then,  if  the  superior  allows  it,  solemn  vows  are 
taken.  The  diief  difference  between  them  is 
that  in  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  marriagt« 
contracted  afterwards  are  null  and  v^ad, 
while  a  simple  tow  of  chastity  makes  it 
unlawful  to  marry,  but,  except  in  the  Jesuit 
Society,  does  not  invalidate  a  marriage  if 
subsequently  contracted.  Solemn  and  certain 
■impie  vows,  as  those  of  chastity  and  of 
greater  pilgrimage,  can  only  be  dispensed  by 
the  Pope,  or  by  a  superior  specially  ddegated 
for  the  purpose ;  but  most  of  the  simple  vows 
can  be  dispensed  by  the  bishops. 

Vulgar  Tongue.  —  Several  times 
throughout  the  Prayer  Book  it  is  directed 
that  the  service  should  be  held  in  the  English 
or  vulgar  [i.e.  common]  tongue,  as  in  the 
rubric  before  the  Te  Deum,  etc.  This  was 
first  ordained  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL,  the 
service  having  always  previously  been  read  in 
Latin.  This  is  forbidden  by  Article  XX IW 
which  says :  *'  It  is  a  thing  plainly  xvpugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer  iu 
the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments  in 
a  tong^  not  understanded  of  the  people.*^ 

Vulgate.    [Biblb.] 


Waddintfton,  GBOROBTd.  1793, i,  1869], 
Dean  of  DurEam,  and  first  Warden  of  Dortiam 
TJniversiify.  He  wrote  two  ecclesiastical  his- 
tories :  Ths  History  of  the  Chwrch  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  lUformalion,  and  T%e 
History  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent. 
He  also  wrote  works  on  Ethiopia  and  Greece, 
having  travelled  much  in  the  f^ast. 

Wafer.    [Unlbatekbd  B&bad.] 

Wahabeee  or  Waliabites.  —  The 
name  of  a  modem  Mohammedan  sect  whose 
object  is  to  purify  their  religion  from  the 
abuses  and  idolatrous  practices  which  have 
crept  into  it  The  Wahabee  religion  contains 
no  new  precepts,  bnt  its  f oUowers  are  rigid  in 
their  observance  of  all  the  laws  and  usages 
which  the  Turks  neglect,  such  as  the  reading 
of  the  Koran,  the  five  daily  prayers,  the  rever- 
ence for  the  City  of  Mecca,  etc  Tlie  founder 
was  Abd-ul-Waiiab,  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief 
of  Nedjed,  bom  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety>five, 
and  during  his  life  peaceable  means  alan« 
were  used  in  the  making  of  converts ;  but  his 
successors  followed  the  example  of  MahomK 
in  propagating  their  faith  by  the  sword.  Th^ 
most  important  convert  was  a  young  chief 
named  Saoo^d,  and  about  1746  he  began  to  be 
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the  principal  mover  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  carried  his  arms  with  sucoesB  against 
his  heretical  neighbours.  He  died  in  1765, 
and  was  succeeaed  by  his  son  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
who  followed  in  his  steps  and  pushed  his  con- 
quests all  over  Aiubia.  The  Wahabees  reached 
the  height  of  their  power  at  tho  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  when,  in  1803,  they  be- 
came masters  of  Mecca,  and  in  1804  of  Medina. 
They  laid  a  yearly  tribute  on  the  Turks  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  making  pilgrim 
ages  to  the  sacred  city.  In  1808,  while  press- 
ing on  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
they  came  into  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
and  were  severely  defeated.  In  1811  the 
Pasha  of  Egjrpt,  Mahomet  Ali,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  them,  and  in  1812  and  1813  re- 
covered Medina  and  Mecca,  and  his  adopted 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  1815  attacked  them  in 
their  stronghold,  central  Arabia,  and  in  1818 
captured  their  capital,  Deraijeh,  and  took 
their  chief,  Abdallah,  prisoner  to  Constantin- 
ople, where  he  was  beheaded.  Their  power 
was  thus  for  a  time  crushed,  but,  according  to 
the  Eastern  travellers  Palgrave  and  Pelly, 
they  are  still  very  powerful  in  the  peninsula. 
The  former  speaks  of  their  empire  as  **  a  com- 
pact and  web-organised  government,  where 
centralisation  is  fully  understood  and  effectu- 
ally carried  out,  and  whose  mainsprings  and 
connecting  links  are  force  and  fanaticism.  Its 
atmosphere,  to  speak  metaphorically,  .is  sheer 
despotism — ^mond,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
physical.  .  .  Its  weakest  point  lies  in 
family  rivalries  and  feuds  of  succession, 
which,  jmned  to  the  anti-Wahabiian  reaction 
existing  far  and  wide  throughout  Arabia,  may 
one  day  disintegrate  aud  shatter  the  Nedjean 
empii*e,  yet  not  destroy  it  altogether.  But 
as  long  as  Wahabiism  shall  prevail  in  the 
centre  and  uplands  of  Arabia,  small  indeed 
are  the  hopes  of  civilisation,  advancement, 
and  national  prosperity  for  the  Arab  race.'* 
Their  political  power  is  now  confined  to  their 
native  province,  Kedjed,  but  they  have  mis- 
sionaries and  spies  in  many  places  north  of 
that,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Wake  [derived  from  an  old  Gothic  word, 
fcakafij  **  to  watch"]. — The  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  hold  wakes  in  honour  of  the 
heathen  gods.  When  it  became  a  recog^nised 
Christian  use  to  dedicate  churches  to  popular 
saints,  the  day  on  which  such  saints  were 
commemorated  came  to  be  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicing.  At  first  the  congregation 
used  to  meet  the  night  before,  and  watek 
(hence  the  name)  all  through  the  night ;  and 
in  the  morning,  after  a  solemn  service  had 
been  held,  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
rejoicing.  In  time  the  custom  became 
abused,  imd  the  day  was  no  longer  treated  as 
a  religious  festival.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  it  was  ordained  that  the  wake  should 
be  kept  in  all  parishes  on  the  fijnt  Sunday  in 


October,  in  the  hopes  of  ^tting  the  day  ob- 
served more  quietly ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
festivals  fell  into  such  bad  repute  that  the 
Puritans  made  a  vigorous  eifort  to  bring 
about  their  discontinuance.  In  1627  one 
of  the  judges  in  Somersetshire  ordered  that 
no  wake  should  be  held  henceforth,  and  the 
custom  gradually  died  out,  especially  in  the 
western  counties.  [Sports,  Book  op.]  In 
the  north  and  midland  counties  they  are 
still,  though  rarely,  to  be  found.  A  lyke^ 
wakey  or  liche'toake,  is  the  watching  of  a  dead 
body  all  night  by  the  relatives  or  mends. 

Wake,  William,  D.D.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b.  1667,  d.  1737],  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  became  successively  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  [1684],  Dean  of  Exeter 
[1701],  Bishop  of  Lincoln  [1705],  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  [1716].  He  began  his 
career  as  a  divine  with  his  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England^  an  answer 
to  Bossuet's  recentiy  published  Exposition  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Faith^  and  this  led  to  a  con- 
troversy in  the  course  of  which  Wake  pub- 
lished two  more  treatises.  Pope  Clement  XI. 
is  said  to  have  regretted  that  so  profound  a 
theologian  was  not  a  member  of  his  Church. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  Wake's  episcopate  he 
belonged  to  the  Low  Church  school,  but  he 
steaduy  became  more  conservative,  as  was 
shown  by  his  sharp  controversy  with  Hoadly, 
and  by  his  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
and  the  Oocasional  Conformity  Acts.  One  of 
his  most  memorable  works  was  his  endeavour, 
in  conjunction  with  Dupin,  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  English  and  Gallicun 
Churches,  which,  though  it  failed,  has  left  a 
longing  hope  on  the  pari  of  many  Anglicans 
that  it  may  even  yet  promote  a  reunion  of 
Christendom.  His  English  Version  of  the 
Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  still 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  English 
divinity. 

Wakefield^  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, emerge  Wakefield.  He  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  in  1756,  died  in  London  in 
1801.  He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1772,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  with  some  clever  criticisms 
on  Homer,  which  already  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  scholarship  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards &moas.  In  1778  he  took  deacon's 
orders  and  obtained  a  curacy  first  in  Cheshire 
and  afterwards  near  Liverpool.  He  was 
never  ordained  priest,  for,  before  the  year 
had  expired,  he  had  become  so  dissatisfied 
with  tiie  teaching  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Ikigland  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  it,  and,  in  1774,  took  the  post  of  classical 
tutor  in  a  Dissenting  school  at  Warrington. 
While  there  he  published  A  New  Translation 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  Foul  the  Apostle  to  tho 
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TAessaloniatu ;  A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of 
the  Nature  of  Baptiem  ;  An  Beaay  on  Inepira^ 
tion^  and  a  Hew  Translation  of  St.  Matthew's 
OoepelfWith  notes  critical^  philological,  and  ex- 
planatory. Soon  after,  the  Warring^n  school 
broke  up,  and  he  took  a  house  at  Bramcoate  in 
Nottinghamshire,  hoping  to  get  some  private 
pupils.  Here,  in  1784,  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 
Concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christy  a  book 
which  he  never  finishea.  In  1789  he  began  a 
book  called  Silva  Critica,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  philology 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  1796  he  was  offered 
the  poet  of  classical  tutor  at  the  Dissenting 
college  at  Hackney,  which  he  accepted,  and 
kept  until  he  g^t  himself  into  trouble  about 
a  tract  in  which  he  advocated  the  superiority 
of  private  to  public  worship,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign.  Ue  next  defended  revealed  re<« 
ligion  by  his  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  theologico- 
political  discussion,  and  published  in  1794 
The  Spirit  of  Christianity  compared  toith  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ex- 
amination of  the  Age  of  Eeason  in  answer 
to  Paine.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  select  Greek  tragedies;  his  edition  of 
Lucretius  particularly  gaining  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  ablest  classical 
critics.  In  a  pamphlet  written  in  1798,  en- 
titled A  Jteply  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandaJ^s 
Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  he  cen- 
sured the  policy  of  the  war  against  France 
produced  by  the  French  Revolution.  For 
this  he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  for  libel,  which  terminated 
in  a  sentence  of  two  years*  imprisonment  in 
Dorchester  Gaol.  A  subscription  amounting 
to  £5,000  was  raised  by  his  friends  for  the 
support  of  his  family  during  the  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  immediately  began  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Virgil  in  London,  but  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  1801,  was  seized  with  typhus 
fever,  and  died  in  the  September  following. 
Besides  the  critical  power  already  mentioned, 
his  zeal  for  what  he  considered  tiie  truth,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences  were  to  himself, 
ought  to  be  noticed.  In  his  private  and 
family  life  he  was  gentle  and  amiable,  the 
direct  opposite  to  what  he  was  in  controversy 
and  criticism.  After  his  death  a  collection  of 
letters  between  him  and  C.  J.  Fox,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  Greek  literature,  was  published. 

Waldenses. — A  remarkable  Christian 
sect  dwelling  in  some  of  the  Swiss  valleys, 
principally  in  those  of  the  Pellice  (or  Luserna) 
and  the  Germanasca,  in  the  Western  Alps. 
A  large  amount  of  information  respecting  them 
is  found  in  some  old  MS8.  in  the  possession 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  very 
valuable  account  is  given  in  Histoire  LittSraire 
des  Vaudois  du  Piemont  d^apres  les  Manuscrits 


Originaux  par  idouard  Moniet  [1886]. 
They  owe  their  origin  and  name  to  P^er 
Waldus  (Waldo,  Yaud),  a  rich  citizen  of 
L^ons.  About  1 1 70  Weddo,  from  reading  th« 
Bible  and  some  passages  from  the  Fathen  of 
the  Church,  which  he  caused  to  be  translated 
into  his  native  tongue,  determined  to  imitate 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  gave  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  by 
his  preaching  collected  numerous  followers, 
chiefly  from  the  class  of  artisans,  who,  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  were  called  "  Lyon- 
ists ; "  sometimes  "  Poor  men  of  Lyons,**  on 
account  of  their  voluntary  poverty;  or 
*'  Sabotati,*'  on  account  of  their  wood^i  shoes 
or  sandals  [sabots];  or  ** Humiliatists,**  on 
account  of  tneir  humility.  They  have  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Cathari  or  Alln- 
gensee,  but  M.  Montet  has  proved  conclusively 
that  they  had  no  connection  with  them ;  they 
even  spoke  of  the  Albigenses  as  *'  dsemones.** 
In  their  contempt  for  the  degenerate  clergy 
and  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  priesthood, 
the  Waldenses  resembled  other  sects  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  as  early  as  1 184,  by  which 
time  they  had  spread  over  Southern  France 
and  North  Italy,  they  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  though  the  reason  is  not  clear. 
They  were  distinguished  from'*  heretics ''gen- 
erally, and  seem  to  have  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  going  to  Catholic  sources  for  literatore 
and  to  the  priests  for  the  sacraments.  Prob- 
ably the  objection  to  them  was  that  they  were 
preachers,  me  same  objection  which  was  after- 
wards made  to  the  Mendicant  Frian.  But 
once  driven  from  the  Catholic  pale,  they  made 
the  Bible  alone  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and,  re- 
jecting whatever  was  not  founded  on  it  or 
conformable  to  Apostolic  teaching,  they  gave 
the  first  iinpulse  to  a  reform  of  the  Chii^ian 
Church.  They,  or  at  least  the  Italian  branch 
of  them,  began  to  preach  that  a  bad  priest 
cannot  T^dly  administer  the  Sacraments,  and 
to  reject  Confession.  As  the  French  Wald- 
enses were  stamped  out  by  persecution  the 
Italians  assumed  the  lead.  The  body  thoi 
separated  from  the  Church  held  their  way 
until  the  war  broke  out  against  the  Albi- 
genses, by  which  time  they  had  spread 
and  established  themselves  in  the  South  of 
France,  under  the  protection  of  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse  and  Foix.  At  that  time  [120^ 
1230]  many  Waldenses  fled  to  Aragoo, 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont.  Spain  would  not 
tolerate  them  at  all.  In  Languedoc  they 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves  till  1330 ; 
in  Provence,  under  severe  oppression,  till 
1545,  when  the  Parliament  at  Aix  caosed 
them  to  be  exterminated  in  the  most  cmel 
manner;  still  longer  in  Dauphiny;  and  not 
till  the  war  of  the  Cevennes  were  tiie  la.< 
Waldenses  expelled  from  France.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  single  em- 
gregations  of  this  sect  went  to  OUabria  aod 
Apulia,  where  they  were  soon  suppressed; 
others  to  Bohemia,  where  ^ey  were  caDe^ 
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"  Gmbenheimer,"  because  they  used  to  hide 
themselves  in  caverns.  These  soon  became 
amalgamated  with  the  Hussites,  though  as 
they  were  not  so  advanced  in  view  as  the 
Taborites  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delay. 
From  them  the  Bohemian  Brethien  derived  the 
consecration  of  their  bishops.  They  found  a 
safe  retreat,  fortified  by  nature,  in  the  valleys 
of  Weetem  Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a 
distinct  Church,  whidi  has  remained  till  the 
present  day  the  main  centre  of  their  sect.  A 
correspondence  which  two  of  their  pastors. 
Morel  and  Masson,  had  with  (Ecolampadius, 
in  1630,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  which  it  appears  that 
among  the  Waldenses  there  were  sisterhoods 
bound  by  vows  of  celibacy,  that  the  preachers 
received  confessions,  but  resorted  to  the 
Gatholic  priesthood  for  the  Sacraments.  But 
now  they  resolved  to  abolish  Confession,  two 
Sacraments  only  were  acknowledged,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Piredestination  was  asserted.  Their 
doctrines  rest  entirely  on  the  Go^ls,  which, 
with  some  catechisms,  they  have  m  their  old 
dialect,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  In 
this  language  their  worship  was  performed 
till  1630,  when  their  old  "  ba^bes  "  or  teachers 
became  extinct.  They  then  had  recourse  to 
Geneva  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and  ever  since 
the  French  language  has  been  used  in  their 
services,  and  teachers  are  sent  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  colleges.  The  constitution  of  their 
congregations,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  is  republican.  Each  congregation 
is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
elders  and  deacons,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  discip- 
line. The  congregations  are  all  imited  at  the 
yearly  synod.  From  their  origin  the  Wal- 
denses have  been  distinguished  for  their  pure 
morals  and  industry,  and  have  always  been 
regarded  as  good  subjects.  After  they  had 
joined  the  Calvinists,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  were  again  exposed  to  the  storm  which 
was  intended  to  sweep  away  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrines  of  which  they  had  held  practic- 
ally for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  This 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  expelled  from 
France.  Those  who  had  settled  in  the  duchy 
of  Salnzzo  were  totaUy  exterminated  by  1633  ; 
and  those  in  the  other  valleys,  having  received 
from  the  Court  of  Turin,  in  1664,  new  assur- 
ances of  religious  freedom,  were  treacherously 
attacked,  in  1666,  by  monks  and  soldiers,  and 
shamefully  treated.  By  the  aid  of  other 
Protestant  Powers  they  procured  a  new, 
though  limited,  promise  of  freedom  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pignerol,  signed  Aug.  18th,  1665, 
but  the  persecution,  again  brought  about  by 
French  influence,  obliged  thousands  to  take 
refuge  in  Protestant  countries:  in  London 
they  joined  the  French  Huguenots;  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Walloons;  in  Berlin,  the 
French ;  while  nearly  2,000  went  to  Switzer- 
land.    They  now  enjoy  religious  freedom  and 


all  civil  rights  in  Lucerne,  St.  Martin,  and 
Perusa,  where  they  number  over  20,000,  while 
there  are  about  1,600  settled  in  Wiirtemberg. 
M.  Montet  has  g^ven  a  very  thorough 
account  of  Waldensian  literature,  dividing  it 
into  three  periods :  [1]  The  Catholic  period, 
during  which  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
Church  were  accepted.  The  writings  of  this 
period  are  taken  from  the  Fathers  and  the 
Liturgies.  The  Pope  during  this  period  is 
never  attacked,  the  Seven  Sacraments  and 
Transubstantiation  are  assumed,  and  ascetic 
views  are  strongly  maintained.  [2]  The  Huss- 
ite period.  Now  the  Pope  is  fiercely  attacked, 
the  Sacraments  are  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Universal  Priesthood. 
[3]  ite  Calvinistic.  Unhappily  this  last 
period  has  been  marked  by  a  wholesale  falsi- 
fication of  documents,  by  forgery  and  by 
mutilation,  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
the  Waldensian  is  a  Cnristian  body  which 
had  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  preserving 
their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive  form. 
This  fiction  M.  Montet  has  altogether  de- 
stroyed, though,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  had  already  discovered 
and  exposed  the  real  character  of  some  of  the 
documents  adduced.  Much  kindness  has  been 
expended  on  the  Waldenses  by  English, 
Scotch,  and  American  sympathisers,  and  every 
year  in  the  first  week  of  September  delegates 
from  these  countries  attend  the  Synod,  when 
not  unfrequentlv  a  dispute  arises  between 
the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Free  Kirk 
men.  Much  money,  diverted  from  home 
charities,  finds  its  way  hither.  A  short  time 
since  the  Waldensian  inhabitants  of  Dormil- 
trouse  in  Dauphin6  were  transported  by  mis- 
taken kindness  to  Algeria,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  their  bones  were  scattered,  not 
on  Alpine  moimtains,  but  on  scorching 
African  plains.  The  services  are  the  very 
plainest  and  barest  type  of  Genevan  Protest- 
antism ;  the  minister  taking  the  whole  service 
and  the  people  taking  no  share,  except  the 
occasional  sing^g  of  a  hymn. 

WaldOf  Peter,  the  alleged  founder  of  the 
Waldenses  [q.v.],  was  bom  at  Vaux,  or 
Waldum,  on  the  Bhone,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  He  made  a  large  commercial  fortune 
in  Lyons.  In  1170  he  employed  a  priest  to 
translate  from  Latin  into  French  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  most  remarkable  sentences  of  the  an- 
cient doctors  so  much  esteemed  at  that  time. 
It  was  through  the  perusal  of  these  books  that 
he  determined  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and, 
abandoning  his  mercantile  pursuits,  he  distri- 
buted his  riches  among  the  poor,  and  formed 
an  association  with  other  pious  men  who 
adopted  his  sentiments,  and  then  assumed 
the  character  of  a  public  teacher  and  in- 
structor of  the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.     His  opinions  were  condemned 
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by  a  Greneral  Council  held  in  the  Lateran  in 
1179,  and  he  was  foroed  to  leave  Lyons ;  he 
tied  to  the  moontains  of  Dauphine,  and  after- 
wards  probably  to  those  of  Piedmont.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  visited  Bohemia.  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  about  1190. 

Wall,  William  [*  1646,  d,  1728],  Vicar 
of  Shoreham  in  Kent.  His  Hutoty  of  In/ant 
Baptism  remains  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  It  was  answered  by  John  Galb 
[q.v.]  in  his  Bejleetion*  on  Mr.  WalC 9  History y 
and  Wall  then  replied  with  a  Defence  of  the 
History,  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  life. 
Like  Baxter,  Sewton,  Warburton,  he  owed 
nothing  to  either  of  the  Universities.  That 
he  pomessed  considerable  property  is  clear 
from  his  selling  a  great  part  of  the  manor  of 
Otford  to  Sir  JeflErey  Amherst,  and  that  he 
had  a  larg^  family  appears  from  the  register 
of  christenings  at  Shoreham.  A  tradition 
preserved  in  the  village  has  it  that  he  used  to 
walk  solitary  in  the  churchyard  on  fine  nights 
for  hours,  plunged  in  deep  meditation.  He 
was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  took  part  in 
the  controversy  of  Whiston  with  Collins. 

Wallin,  JoHAir  Olof,  Archbishop  of 
Upiiala  [b,  1779,  rf.  1839],  whs  bom  of  poor 
parents,  but  by  his  own  exertions  as  a  teacher 
he  raised  the  sum  necessary  for  his  support  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  In  1803  his 
poetical  genius  was  first  manifested  in  some 
translations  of  Horace,  which  won  the  prize 
of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  had,  however, 
already  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
sacred  ministrv,  and,  having  passed  through 
a  distinguished  course  at  the  tmiveraity,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and 
became  pre-eminent  as  a  parish  minister,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  powerful  speaker,  and  a 
Chnstian  poet.  He  was  the  chief  instrument 
in  revising  and  compiling  the  hymn-book  of 
the  Swedish  National  Church,  and  enriched  it 
with  many  of  its  noblest  hynms,  full  of  deep 
thought,  evangelical  fervour,  and  true  poetry. 
In  1815  he  became  President  of  the  Swedish 
Bible  Society,  and  earnestly  promoted  its 
work ;  in  1824  we  find  him  a  leading  member 
of  the  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
Swedish  Bible.  His  scholarship  and  attain- 
ments justified  the  high  position  he  acquired. 
After  filling  various  distinguished  poets  in 
Church  and  Slate,  he  was,  in  1834,  made 
Ajchbishop  of  Upsala  and  Vice- Chancellor  of 
the  university  of  that  city.  His  health, 
which  had  never  been  strong,  gave  way  at 
last  under  his  manifold  labours.  His  last 
words  were:  "My  God — ^my  country — my 
King." 

Walloon  Clmrcll.--This  body  is  a 
branch  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  originally  composed  of  the  refugees 
who  left  France  on  account  of  religious  per- 
secution in  the  early  part  of  the  sixte^th 


century,  and  settled  in  England.  The  name 
was  a  Dutch  form  of  the  name  '*  Galbcan.*" 
Many  refugees  came  over  from  Flanders  in 
1520,  after  the  condemnation  of  Luther't 
doctrines  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and 
the  first  recognised  congregation  <k  tbe 
religious  refugees  in  England  was  estab- 
lished in  1647.  Strype  says  that  in  that 
vear  a  body  of  them  met  together  at  Canter- 
Dury;  Jan  Utenhove  went  there  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country*  and  prob- 
ably took  a  great  part  in  founding  the 
Walloon  Chui^  there,  which  had  as  its 
first  minister  Fnui<,-ois  du  Riviere,  who, 
two  years  later,  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  the  French  and  Walloon  Chun^  in 
London,  established  in  1549.  There  was 
another  at  Southampton.  The  refugees  from 
France  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  Henry  II., 
and  there  were  in  1548  over  five  thousand 
Netherlanders  in  London,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  Walloons.  By  the  intervention 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  Edwaid  VI.  favoured 
them,  and  the  Privy  Council  agreed  to  give 
them  part  of  the  church  of  the  dissolved 
monastery  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  and  this 
grant  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  in 
1550 ;  it  was  ordered  that  the  church  should 
have  a  superintendent  and  four  ministers,  and 
that  it  should  be  a  body  corporate.  The  fint 
superintendent  was  Joannes  A'Lasco,  all  the 
foreign  churches  in  London  being  under  his 
charge.  Divine  service  for  these  strangers 
was  first  celebrated  in  Austin  Friars  on 
Sept.  21st,  1550.  A'Lasco  tranalated  the 
Psalms  into  Dutch  verse,  and  set  them  to 
music  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  an  order  was 
issued  that  all  NetherLmd  and  other  Protestant 
refugees  should  leave  the  kingdom  within 
twenty-four  days,  and  so  the  congregation 
was  cussolved,  and  they  settled  in  Bmden, 
where  they  soon  re-established  their  church. 
At  Norwidi,  too,  there  had  been  a  large  body 
of  Flemish  weavers,  and  also  at  Glastonbury ; 
these  latter  removed  to  Frankfort,  The  letters 
patent  of  Edward  VI.  are  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  at  Austin  Friars.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  religious  refugees 
were  allowed  to  return  to  London  and 
resume  the  use  of  their  church,  but  instead 
of  being  a  body  corporate,  they  had  to 
submit  to  the  supervision  cl  the  Bishop 
of  London.  In  1561,  there  being  two 
hundred  refugee  ^milies  in  Sandwich,  by 
royal  letters  patent  they  were  allowed  the 
use  of  the  aisle  in  St.  Clement's  Church  on 
payment  of  forty  shillings  a  year.  In  the 
same  year  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  that  the 
whole  of  the  crypt  in  Canterbury  Oithedral 
should  be  given  up  to  the  French  and  Flemish 
refugees;  the  main  body  was  occupied  by 
their  silk  looms,  and  the  south  side  aisle  wan 
set  apart  as  their  place  of  worship,  and  in  it 
they  still  regularly  assemble  ^    it  has  beea 
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recently  restored.  There  were  many  other 
Walloon  settlements  in  different  parts  of 
England.  At  the  present  day  weekly  service 
in  Dutch  is  conducted  only  at  Austin  Friars ; 
at  Norwich  there  is  still  a  small  sum  left  of 
church  property,  which  is  divided  among  a 
few  poor  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers,  and 
once  a  year  the  minister  of  Austin  Friars  goes 
there  and  holds  a  service  in  Dutch.  In  1866 
the  land  on  which  some  almshouses  of  the 
Austin  Friars  Church  were  built  was  needed 
by  the  railway,  and  the  almshouses  were  re- 
built at  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  and  afford  a 
homo  to  ten  members  of  the  church.  At  the 
present  time  the  cong^regation  at  Austin 
Friars  varies  from  fifty  to  eighty  persons.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Church  and 
its  past  history  was  published  in  1885  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  C.  Moens. 

Walimrgis  or  Walpurga,  St.,  was 
bom  in£ngland,  but  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  (iermany,  assisting  her  brother,  St.  Willi- 
BALD  [q.v.]  and  her  uncle,  St.  Boniface  [q.v.], 
in  their  missionary  labours.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  she  became  the 
Abbess  of  a  convent  at  Heidenheim,  in 
Franconia.  She  is  generally  considered  the 
authoress  of  a  Latin  description  of  the  Trawls 
of  St.  Willibald.  She  died  about  777,  and 
after  her  death  many  chapels  were  built  in 
her  honour.  Of  the  orig^  of  the  curious 
legends  and  customs  connected  with  the  so- 
«dled  Walpurgisnacht,  April  30th,  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  said  that  May  Ist 
was  a  very  important  day  for  the  German 
farmer,  who  signs  contracts  and  begins  to 
arrange  for  the  work  of  the  summer.  With 
a  view  to  harassing  him  and  doing  him 
mischief,  Satan  and  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  meet  the  night  before  on  the  Brocken 
and  lay  plans  for  his  ruin.  Hence  the 
custom  of  burning  straw  in  some  parts  of 
Germaoy  on  that  night,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  dispersing  all  evil  beings 
— a  custom  still,  though  very  rarely,  pre- 
served. 

Walfltan,  St.,  Confessor.— A  saint  of 
Norfolk,  bom  of  a  rich  family,  who  renounced 
his  wealth  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  became  a 
form-labourer  at  Taverham,  near  Cossey.  He 
died  May  30th,  1016,  and  was  buried  at  his 
native  place,  Baber.  Two  wells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bore  his  name  and  were  the  object 
of  pilgrima^  for  the  cure  of  palsies,  lame- 
ness, and  bhndness.  He  died  in  a  field,  in  the 
act  of  mowing,  and  was  for  a  long  time  looked 
on  in  Norfolk  as  the  patron  saint  of  farm- 
labourers. 

Walton*  Brian,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
bom  at  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  1600.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Oxford  and  then  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  in  1623. 
He  was  ordained,  and,  while  serving  his  first 
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curacy,  was  also  a  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk;  he 
then  became  Curate  at  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street,  and  in  1626  was  made  Rector  of  St. 
Martin's  Orgar  in  London  and  Sandon  in 
Essex.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  King  and  made  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  When  the  Puritans  gained  the 
upper-hand  he  was  ejected  from  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  fled  to  Oxford ;  while  here  he  spent 
his  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
celebrated  Polyglot  which  has  made  his 
name  famous.  Several  Polyglot  Bibles  had 
been  published  in  foreign  countries  before 
Walton's,  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1654-57 ;  but  all  critics  allow  that  his  is  by 
far  the  most  useful,  and  shows  the  greatest 
scholarship.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
book  printed  in  England  by  subscription. 
Nine  languages  are  used  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  as  many  as  seven  being  sometimes  given 
in  one  page.  On  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1661,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  died  in 
the  following  November.  Dr.  Walton  pub- 
lished, in  1655,  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  his 
Bible,  an  Introduction  to  Oriental  Literature. 

Walton,  IzAAK,  best  known  as  "the 
Fatiier  of  Angling,"  but  also  as  a  Christian 
biographer,  was  bom  in  Stafford  in  1593 ; 
died  1683.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
marriage,  in  1626,  to  Rachel  floud,  a  de- 
scendant of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Fit>m  her 
unde,  George  Cranmer,  who  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Richard  Hookbh  [q.v.],  he  probably 
gained  the  material  for  his  celebrated  Life  of 
Hooker.  Walton's  first  literary  effort  was  an 
elegy  on  his  friend  Dr.  Donne,  whose  life  he 
wrote  as  a  preface  to  the  volume  of  sermons 
published  in  1640.  Walton's  "  Lives  "  com- 
prise those  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  George  Herbert,  and  Sanderson 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Walton's  second  wife  was 
Anne  ICen,  half-sister  to  the  celebrated  Non- 
juring  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  is 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  as,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  residing  with  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester.  His  greatest  fame  rests  on  his 
Complete  Angler^  or  Contemplative  Man's  He- 
creation— &  beautiful  pastoral,  breathing  forth 
the  love  of  the  Creator  and  His  works,  and 
full  of  delightful  descriptions  of  rural  scener}^ 

Worbnrtoily  William,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, was  bom  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  in 
1698,  died  at  Gloucester,  1779.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  and  his  father,  wishing  to 
train  him  in  the  same  profession,  appren- 
ticed him,  in  1714,  to  an  attorney  at  East 
Markham.  He  was  there  five  years,  and 
then  gained  admittance  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster ;  but,  having  by  this  time  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  talents  were  not 
suited  to  the  law,  he  gave  it  up,  and  in  1723 
took  deaoon's  orders.    Two  years  later   he 
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published  his  first  literary  work,  «;ntitled 
MUeelUmeoui  TrandationSj  in  Pro§e  and  Verte^ 
from  Homan  Authort,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir 
Bobert  Sutton,  who,  in  return,  presented  him, 
on  his  being  admitted  to  priest*s  orders  in 
1726,  with  a  small  living.  In  1727  he  be- 
gan to  distinguish  himself  as  an  original 
author  by  his  Inquirut  into  the  Causes  of 
Prodigies  and  MiraeleSy  which  he  dedicated  to 
Sir  Bobert  Sutton.  His  patron  gave  him  the 
living  of  Brant  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  by  his  interest  at  Cambridge  caused 
Warburton*s  name  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
the  King's  Masters  of  Arts,  a  favour  which 
proved  of  great  service  in  his  after-career, 
supplying  to  some  extent  the  position  he 
would  have  lost  by  not  having  received  a 
university  education.  In  1736  appeared  his 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State;  or^  the 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Re- 
ligion  and  a  Test  Law,  demonstrated  from  the 
essence  and  end  of  civil  society  upon  the  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nation*,  which  patted  through  four  editions 
during  the  life  of  the  author,  though  it  is 
paid  to  have  given  satisfaction  neither  to 
the  upholders  of  the  Church  nor  to  those 
who  advocated  religious  liberty.  The  first 
volume  of  his  chief  work  was  published  in 
1738,  under  the  title  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  Detnonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a 
Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  This 
brought  a  storm  of  abuse  upon  his  head  from 
all  Church  parties;  but,  nothing  daunted,  War- 
burton  remained  firm  to  his  opinions,  and 
published  a  Vindication  of  them.  In  1740 
he  wrote  a  defence  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man 
in  a  leading  journal  called  Works  of  the 
Learned,  which  so  enchanted  Pope  that  he 
bequeathed  Warburton  half  his  hbrary  and 
the  copyright  of  such  of  his  works  already 
printed  as  were  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
In  1746  he  became  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  as  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare.  His  name  was  by  this 
time  famous,  and  his  rise  in  the  clerical  pro- 
fession was  rapid.  He  became  Prebendary 
of  Gloucester  in  1753,  King's  Chaplain  in 
1754,  Prebendary  of  Durham  the  same  year, 
Dean  of  Bristol  in  1757,  and  Bishop  of  (ilou- 
cestpr  in  1759.  He  died  at  Gloucester  in 
1779,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
After  his  death  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  six  volumes  by  his  friend  Bishop 
Hurd,  and  a  biographical  memoir,  forming  a 
seventh  volume,  appeared  some  yeara  later. 
Doctor  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope  thus  de- 
scribes Warburton:  "He  was  a  man  of 
vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehe- 
ment, supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  in- 
quir>%  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  his 
imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspicuity.  To 
everi'  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught, 


together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  com- 
binations, and  at  once  exerted  the  powen  of 
the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  Bat 
his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  were  too  tager 
to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  Mm 
a  haughty  consequence  which  he  disdained  to 
correct  and  mollify;  and  his  impatience  of 
opposition  disposed  him  to  treat  his  adver- 
saries with  contemptuous  superiority,  as  made 
his  readen  commonly  his  enemies,  and  ex- 
cited against  the  advocate  some  who  favoured 
the  cause." 

Warburton  Iiactnres.— This  lecture- 
ship,  the  object  of  which  is  "  to  prove  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general  and  of 
the  Christian  in  particular  from  the  com- 
pletion of  those  prophecies  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
Church,  especially  to  the  apostacr  of  Fapol 
Rome,*'  was  established  in  1768  by  Bishop 
Warburton.  It  is  endowed  with  the  dividends 
of  £500  Consols,  and  is  tenable  for  four  yearsL 
llie  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  fii«t 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Term  and  the 
Sundays  before  and  after  Hilary  Term. 

Ward,  Seth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
most  noted  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
his  time  [b.  at  Buntingford,  in  Hertford- 
shire, in  1617;  d.  in  1689].  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Sydney  College,  Oimbridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  specially  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  became  a  Fellow.  In  1643 
he,  with  the  Master  of  his  college  and  several 
other  Fellows,  was  imprisoned  and  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Isaac  Barrow  and  Peter  Gun- 
ning, wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Covenant 
For  a  time  he  carried  on  his  mathematical 
studies  with  Mr.  William  Aughtred,  at  Aid- 
bury  in  Surrey,  and  mastei^sd  his  Clari* 
Mathematica,  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  be 
became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Wenman,  and  in 
1649,  by  shifting  his  opinions  and  casting  in 
his  lot  with  the  Commonwealth,  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  ejection  therefrom  of  Hr. 
Greaves.  He  then  associated  himself  with 
Wadham  College,  and  took  his  MJL  the 
same  year,  and  his  D.D.  in  1654.  In  1656 
he  obtained  of  Dr.  Brownrigg,  the  silenced 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Precentcrship  of  that 
cathedral,  and  the  following  year  was  electni 
President  of  Jesus  College.  In  1659  be 
was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Fellows, 
President  of  Trinity;  at  the  Restoration  he 
was  forced  to  restore  these  poets  to  th«r 
rightful  owners,  but  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  in  London, 
and  confirmed  in  his  post  of  Precentor  at 
Exeter.  In  1661  he  was  made  a  Fellow  d 
the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after  I>ean  of 
Exeter;  and  in  1662,  oa  the  translatioB  of 
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Biahop  Grauden  to  Worcester,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  from  which  See  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hyde  in  1667.  In  1671  Charles  II. 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Grarter.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  power 
as  an  orator,  and  for  soundness  of  arg^ument. 

His  chief  theological  works  are :  A  Fhilo- 
tophical  Essay  towards  an  Evietion  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God^  the  Immortality  of  the 
Souls  of  Men,  and  the  Truth  and  Authority  of 
the  Scripture,  published  in  1652;  a  volume 
of  Sermons  [1674],  as  Against  the  Resistance  of 
Lavfful  FowerSf  Against  the  Anti-Scripturists, 
etc.  His  most  celebrated  writings,  however, 
are  astronomicaL 

Ward  was  a  very  munificent  man ;  he  gave 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  making 
the  river  at  Salisbury  navigable  to  Christ 
Church  in  Hampshire;  and  in  1679  he  be- 
stowed £1,000  on  Sydney  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1683  he  built  a  hospital  or  coUe^  at 
Salisbury  for  the  benefit  of  ten  poor  widows 
of  clerg^ymen,  and  the  following  year  erected 
at  his  birthplace  almshouses  "  for  four 
ancient  men  and  four  ancient  women  who 
bad  lived  well,  but  by  misfortune  brought  to 
poverty.'* 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  Scottish  divine 
]b,  at  Dalkeith,  1779;  d.  at  Glasgow,  1853]. 
In  1791  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  attended  for  five  years  the 
divinity  lectures  of  the  Secession  Church, 
which  decided  him  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Scottish  Independent  congregation.  He 
began  to  preach  in  1800,  and  a  church  having 
been  built  for  him  in  Glasgow,  he  took  charge 
of  the  congregation  there  in  1803,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  In  1811  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the"  Theologfical 
Academy  of  the  Scottish  Cong^regationalists, 
then  established  in  Glasgow,  and  this  post 
also  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1833 
be  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  London 
in  defence  of  Congregationalism,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  to  appear  in  London  to 
reply  to  some  lectures,  defending  Church 
Establishments,  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Wardlaw  wrote  many  controversial  and  theo- 
logical works,  remarkable  for  learning,  vigour, 
and  grace  of  style.  The  chief  of  these  are 
JHscourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy  ;  On  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ ; 
Christian  Ethics  ;  Congregational  Independency  ; 
and  numerous  essays  and  discourses. 

Warham,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  Oakley,  in  Hampshire, 
about  1450,  died  at  St.  Stephen*s,  near 
Canterbury,  in  1532.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  New  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship  in  1475, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  ordained,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
posaedsed  some  living ;  but  he  was  for  the 


most  part  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings*  mission  to  Burgundy, 
on  the  question  of  tibe  support  given  by  Mar- 
garet, the  Dowager-Duchess,  to  Perkin  War- 
beck,  and  Bacon  gives  one  of  his  speeches  on 
this  occasion  in  the  life  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  King, 
and  obtained  promotion  quickly  —  being 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years.  When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  Warham  was  made  to  resign  several 
offices  in  favour  of  Wolsey,  a  former  pupil. 
This  was  partly  because  Warham  had  opposed 
the  marriage  of  Henry,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother's  widow.  He  and  the  Cardinal  were 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  the  question  of 
rights — one  being  Archbishop  and  one  Car- 
dinal— was  always  arising.  But  Warham 
lived  to  see  his  rival  disgraced,  and  was  after- 
wards even  a^in  offered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  ill- 
health.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  collection 
of  St.  Jerome's  works  which  he  edited. 

Warrants,  Warranty.— A  term  used 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  signify  a  proof 
or  security  to  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  Thus 
in  Article  VIII.  it  is  written  that  *'  the  Three 
Creeds  ....  ought  thoroughly  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed :  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture ; " 
while  Article  XXII.  says  that  "The  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
Worshipping  and  Adoration  ....  is  a  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture." 

Washburn,  Edward  Abiel,  D.D.  [b.  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  April,  1819;  d.  at 
New  York,  February,  1881],  studied  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  entered  the 
Congregational  ministr}';  but  soon  left  this 
and  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1845  till  1851  he  was  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Newburyport ;  subsequently  he 
travelled  in  Egjrpt,  Palestine,  India,  and  China, 
and  on  his  return  in  1853  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Hartford.  In 
1862  he  was  removed  to  St.  Mark's,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1865  to  Calvary  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  spent  sixteen  years  in  un- 
wearying labour,  attracting  large  numbers  by 
the  earnestness  and  depth  of  his  sermons.  He 
published  only  one  volume.  The  Social  Law  of 
God ;  bat  he  wrote  numbers  of  essays,  re- 
views, and  commentaries,  and  some  of  his 
pennons  have  been  collected  and  published 
since  his  death,  as  The  Great  Social  Problems  of 
the  Day,  published  in  1884. 

Watoh-night  Service.— That  kept  in 
the  night  between  the  old  and  new  year. 
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The  watch-night  service  was  originallj 
started  by  the  Methodists  under  Wesley,  but 
is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  under  the  elasticity  allowed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act. 
The  form  of  service  varies  a  good  deal.  A  usual 
plan  is  to  begin  with  the  Litany,  followed 
by  an  address,  then  a  few  minutes'  silent 
prayer  until  the  striking  of  midnight.  Then 
follows  the  Te  Deum,  or  sometimes  Holy 
Communion. 

Waterlandy  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  English 
theologian  and  divine  [A.  at  Waseley,  Lin- 
colnshire, of  which  his-  father  was  rector, 
1683  :  d.  in  London,  17401.  He  studied  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambrioge,  of  which  he 
was  made  Fellow  in  1704 ;  took  orders,  and 
after  some  years  spent  in  tutorship  became 
Rector  of  Ellingham,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1713. 
Here  he  published  Advice  to  a  Young  Stu- 
dent, with  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  Jlrtt 
Four  Yeariy  which  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  George  I.,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain in  1717,  and  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.  Waterland  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  controversialist  in  1718,  when  he 
criticised  a  book  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  BulFs 
defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  afterwards  pub- 
lishing his  criticisms  in  a  book  called  A 
Defence  of  Christ**  Divinity.  He  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  Arians,  and  a  sharp 
contest  was  maintained,  much  being  written 
on  both  sides.  In  1 721  Waterland  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Faith's,  and  in  1723  received  the  ChanceUor- 
ship  of  York  Cathedral;  in  1727  he  was  nude 
Canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1728,  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex ;  and  in  1730,  Vicar  of  Twicken- 
ham, which  he  held  with  the  two  latter  ap- 
pointments. During  the  later  years  of  lus 
life  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Freethinkers,  and  with  many  other  theo- 
log^ians  who  were  opposed  in  any  respects  to 
his  doctrines.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  A  Critical  History  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed ;  Scripture  Vindicated;  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Asserted  ;  and  A 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid 
down  in  Scripture  cmd  Antiquity.  Some 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  also  published. 

Watson,  Joshua. — A  distinguished  lay- 
man of  the  Churoh  of  England,  bom  in 
London,  1771,  died  at  Clapton,  1855.  For 
half  a  centuiy  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous movers  in  all  ecclesiastical  work, 
encouraging  it  by  his  exemplary  piety,  his 
unwearied  zeal,  and  his  clear  judgment.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  first  treasurer, 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  E^ducation  of 
the  Poor,  and  also  of  the  Additional  Curates' 
Fund ;  was  one  of  the  largest  benefactors  of 
the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  a  munificent 
church  builder,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  most 


popular  mnnnalB  of  deroCioa,  naai^,  Heb'e 
Ofices.  In  all  the  controvenies  id  Ym  tine — 
e.y.,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commuaioo  and  the 
Oxford  Tracts— Mr.  Watson  took  a  ladtng 
part,  his  opinion  being  highly  valued  by  the 
bishops  and  the  letL^ng  Chnrdi  statrHmen. 
and  his  name  will  descend  to  lovers  of  ths 
Anglican  Church  with  thoee  of  Wahon, 
Evelyn,  and  Bobert  Nelson. 

Watson,  RiOLULD,  Bishop  of  TJandaJf, 
was  bom  at  Heversham,  Westmoreland,  in 
1737,  died  1816.  His  father  was  a  dergymaa 
and  master  of  a  free  grammar  school,  at  which 
Richard  received  his  eariy  education.  In  17»4 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
sizar,  and  there  had  a  hard  struggle  on  account 
of  his  poverty.  He  was  distinguished  from  the 
first  for  his  diligent  application  to  his  work, 
took  his  degrees  regularly,  became  a  Cc^kge 
Tutor,  and  in  1760  obtained  a  Fellowship. 
Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Profeesor 
of  Chemistry  to  the  University,  a  tot 
singular  choice,  as  he  had  nerer  studied  the 
subject.  He  was  not,  however,  soon  daunted 
by  difficulties,  but  started  for  Paris,  where  he 
worked  hard  in  a  laboratory  for  fourteen 
months.  When  he  came  back  he  was  able 
not  only  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  but  even 
wrote  books,  which  were  popular  far  some 
time,  was  dected  a  Fellow  of  the  Bojral 
Society,  and  often  contributed  articles  to  its 
collection  of  Fhiloeophical  Traneaetiotu^  In 
1771  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
divinity,  and  seems  to  have  known  as  much 
Divini^  as  he  did  chemistry  a  few  years  be- 
fore. He  was  often  called  the  **  self-taught 
professor,"  and  prided  himself  on  the  title. 
But  his  political  speeches  and  sermons  made  his 
name  especially  famous.  The  first  effort  of  this 
kind  that  he  made  was  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  University  on  the  anniversary  ol 
the  French  Revolution,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  the  Bet^ 
lutum  Vindicated,  He  had  already  appeared 
as  an  opponent  to  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  A* 
Apology  for  Christianity.  The  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  exerted  to  o^in 
his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Llandaif,  ia 
which  he  succeeded  Bishop  Barrington  in  1782; 
and  he  was  permitted  to  hold  at  the  same  time 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  his  professorship, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices.  And  yei 
we  find  him  often  grumbling  at  having  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  his  principles,  and  being 
left  in  poverty.  Soon  after  this  his  income 
received  a  large  addition  by  the  bequest  of 
a  valuable  estate  from  a  former  pupil  at 
Cambridge,  worth  £20,500.  At  the  ssme 
time  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbkbop 
of  Canterbury,  suggesting  the  advisability  of 
equalising  the  value  of  church  benefices. 
During  the  illness  of  the  King  in  17S8 
Watson,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lar& 
strongly  defended  the  right  of  the  Prince  d 
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Wales  to  the  Regency,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  maintained  by  Pitt.  In  1796  he  ap- 
peared a  second  time  as  the  defender  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
designed  as  an  answer  to  Paine's.^^^  ofJieason, 
In  1798  he  published  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  dan^r  which  threat- 
ened their  country  from  the  influence  of  those 
principles  which  had  occasioned  the  Ke volu- 
tion in  France.  Gilbert  Wakefield  [q.v.] 
published  an  answer  to  this  publication,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years*  im- 
prisonment. Watson  always  continued  to  be 
the  advocate  for  liberality,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion;  but  lus  fears  from  the 
ascendency  of  fVench  principles  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  publication  under  the  title  of 
The  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been 
apoken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov,  22Tid,  1803, 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
retirement  at  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmore- 
land. Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  others,  for  the  most  part  political 
sermons ;  also  Considerations  on  the  Expediency 
of  Bevieing  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  a  Consistent  Frotestant, 
and  several  letters,  signed  at  the  time  **A 
Christian  Whig.'*  After  his  death  his  auto- 
biog^phical  memoir  was  edited  by  his  son. 

WattSy  Isaac,  the  well-known  Puritan 
divine  and  h}Tnn-writer,  was  bom  at  South- 
ampton, July  17th,  1674,  died  in  1748.  He 
■was  brought  up  a  rigid  Nonconformist, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  determined  to 
become  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  ago 
of  sixteen  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Lon- 
don kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howe,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister.  He  remained  there  for 
lour  years,  studying  so  hard  as  to  injure  his 
constitution.  He  returned  home  in  1694  for 
two  years,  and  during  this  time  most  of  his 
hymns,  and  several  other  works,  were  com- 
posed. In  1696  he  became  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  of  Stoke  Newington. 
In  1698  he  was  chosen  aiBsistant  to  Dr. 
Chauncey,  minister  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  Mark  Lane,  but  continued  his  duties  as 
tutor  till  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey  in  1702. 
He  became  very  ill,  and  an  assistant  was  pro- 
vided. He  remained  sick  for  some  time,  and 
in  1712  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  went 
to  visit  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  in- 
tending to  stay  a  week ;  but  remained  there 
till  his  death,  in  1748.  He  officiated  in  London 
when  he  was  well  enough,  but  if  prevented 
refused  to  receive  his  salary,  ana  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  His  books  were 
formerly  very  popular,  but  have  now  been 
superseded.  The  chief  are :  Logic,  which  was 
at  one  time  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford 
University ;  Psalms  and  Hymns  ;  a  number  of 
-works  for  young  children,  among  which  are 
his  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  ;  An  Essay  towards 


the  Eticouragement  of  Charity  Schools  ;  Three 
Dissertations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Hora  Lyrica  ;  Sermons  ; 
etc. 

Week. — A  period  of  seven  days;  also 
used  in  the  Bible  to  signify  a  heptade  of  any- 
thing. The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of 
measuring  time  by  seven  days  is  certain ;  it 
has  even  been  saia  that  our  first  parents  were 
commanded  to  do  so  in  commemoration  of 
the  time  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  many  instances  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  testify  to  its  use.  It  is 
in  use  among  aU  the  Semitic  races,  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  antiquity ;  other  tribes  among 
which  it  is  found  may  have  adopted  it  in 
modem  times  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact.  Whether  the 
division  was  made  by  the  Hebrews  purely 
for  theological  reasons,  or  whether  it  was 
a  natural  dirision,  hallowed  by  associations, 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  the  only  division  being  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  Sabbath  [q.v.l,  the  other  days 
were  reckoned  merely  by  ordinal  numbers. 

WenoeslaTUi,  St.,  Duke  and  patron  saint 
of  Bohemia,  martyr ;  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Christian  prince,  Duke  WratislaiM,  and  of  his 
wife,  Drahomira,  a  pagan.  He  was  sent  to 
Prague  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
religion  by  his  grandmother  Ludmilla;  when 
old  enough  he  was  sent  to  a  college  at  Bud- 
weis,  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  Prague, 
and  led  a  grave,  modest,  and  pure  life.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  his 
mother  became  regent,  and  at  once  repealed 
the  laws  her  husband  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  Christians,  and  a  great  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  Christians  followed.  Lud- 
milla then  got  Wenceslaus  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  helped 
him  with  her  advice;  the  nobles,  however, 
decided  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and 
his  younger  brother,  Boleslaus,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  pagan,  and  in  whom  consequently 
Drahomira  found  an  ally  in  her  crimes.  They 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Ludmilia,  and  she 
was  strangled  with  her  own  veil  in  her  chapel. 
Wenceslaus  turned  his'  mind  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  several  abuses  in  his  coimtry  and 
governed  with  great  wisdom,  but  among  his 
subjects  there  were  very  many  who  were 
averse  to  any  changes,  and  who  mocked  at  his 
prayers  and  religious  life,  saying  that  such 
employments  wei-e  unfit  for  a  prince  and  in- 
compatible with  the  courage  and  policy 
necessary  to  govern  a  state.  His  mother  and 
brother  were  concerting  plans  to  murder  him 
when  they  learnt  that  he  had  begged  the  Pope 
to  send  some  Benedictine  monks  to  his  king- 
dom in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  them  in  religious  retreat.    As, 
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however,  there  wa«  some  delay  in  their  arrival 
Drahomira  and  Boleslaus  grew  impatient,  and 
as  Boleslaus  had  just  hada  son  bom  to  him  they 
invited  Wenceslaus  to  be  preeent  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  rejoicing  at  the  birth.  Wences- 
laus fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and  went. 
But  at  midnight  he  left  the  company  to  go  as 
usual  to  his  prayers  in  the  church ;  his  brother 
followed  him  and  murdered  him  with  his  own 
hands.    This  was  in  the  year  929. 

Werburgli    or    Werebnrge,     the 

patroness  or  Chester,  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  was  bom  at  Stone  in  Stafford- 
shire. She  was  the  daughter  of  Wulfere, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  of  St.  Ermenilde, 
daughter  of  Ercombert,  King  of  Kent.  St. 
Werburgh  devoted  herself  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  refusing  all  her  suitors,  till  Werbode, 
a  wicked  knight  of  her  father's  Court,  obtained 
the  king's  consent  to  his  suit.  Werburgh's 
two  elder  brothers,  Wulfade  and  Rufin,  who 
had  retired  to  be  taught  by  St.  Chad,  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
match,  so  Werbode  pertuaided  the  king  to 
murder  them,  which  he  did,  but  immediately 
repented,  did  penance,  destroyed  all  idols, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  and  the 
Priory  of  Stone.  Werburgh  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  known  her  wish  to  become  a 
nun,  and  entered  the  abbey  at  Ely.  She 
afterwards  founded  the  monasteries  of  Trent- 
ham  and  of  Hanbury,  in  Staffordshire,  and  of 
Weedon  in  Northamptonshire.  She  died  at 
Trentham  on  Feb.  drd,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  buried  at  Hanbury. 
Her  body  was  removed  in  876,  for  fear  of  the 
Danes,  to  West  Chester,  where  a  church  was 
raised  for  it,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Cathedral.     [Cubstbr.  ] 

Wesley,  Charles,  the  well-known  hymn- 
writer,  was  bora  in  1708,  educated  first  at 
Westminster  School,  then  at  Christ  Church, 
Orford,  after  which  his  history  becomes  merged 
in  that  of  his  brother.  In  1749  he  married 
Miss  Gwynne,  a  Welsh  lady,  and  from  that 
time  confined  his  preaching  almost  entirely 
to  London  and  Bristol  He  had  great  talent 
for  verse- writing ;  several  of  his  hymns  have 
taken  their  place  among  our  sacred  classics ; 
and  such  poems  as  "  Come,  O  Thou  Traveller 
Unknown,"  will  also  hold  their  own.  Charles 
Wesley  was  of  quiet  and  domestic  habits, 
with  little  ambition  of  power,  pious  even  to 
fervency,  but  not  averse  to  jocularity  in  its 
place ;  whereas  John  held  laughter  to  bo  al- 
most a  sin.  Charles  Wesley  died  in  1788. 
His  son,  Samuel,  belonged  to  the  first  rank  of 
English  musicians. 

Wesley,  Bev.  John,  A.M.— The  second 
son  of  Saul  and  Susannah  Wesley  [b.  at 
Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  June  17th  fO.  S.), 
1703].  At  six  years  of  age  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  through  the  burning  of  the  parsonnge 
house,   set  on    fire,  according   to   his  'own 


account,  by  some  of  the  iU-oonditiuoed 
parishioners,  who  reeonted  his  father's  ^tin 
speech.  The  memory  was  always  potent  in 
the  child's  ioiaginaticm,  who  frequei^y  lefen 
to  it  in  his  writings.  He  was  deeply  religtous 
from  the  beginning,  and  at  eight  years  of 
age  became  a  communicant.  He  was  sent  to 
Charterhouse,  to  which  school,  though  he 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  bullying,  he  wu 
always  aff^tionately  attached,  and  used  to 
visit  it  yearly  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  big 
bo3r8  used  to  eat  his  meat,  and  he  was  very 
often  reduced  to  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  day's 
meal;  but  he  was  hardy,  and  obeyed  his 
father's  strict  command  to  run  round  the 
Charterhouse  Gardens  three  times  every 
morning.  From  the  Charterhouse  he  w^it 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  due  time 
took  his  B.A.  He  soon  became  conspicnooa 
as  a  scholar  in  the  learned  languages,  bat  also 
for  the  religious  earnestness  of  his  life.  He 
put  away  all  acquaintances  that  he  fomui 
injurious  to  his  souFs  health,  new  modelled 
his  life  so  as  to  regulate  his  time,  his  studies, 
his  expenses,  and  chose  all  his  companions 
from  among  those  that  he  thought  likely  to 
help  his  efiiciency  in  the  ministry,  to  which 
he  was  now  zealously  preparing.  Li  172o  he 
was  ordained  by  rotter,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  ofiiciated  for  a  while  as  his 
other's  curate.  But  in  1726  he  was  de^ed 
a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  (taking  his  A.M. 
degree  the  same  year),  and  became  resident 
at  Oxford  as  Greek  Lecturer,  and  Modentor 
of  the  Passes.  He  wrote- a  form  of  pra^rer 
for  his  pupils,  showing  how  desirous  he  was 
that  they  should  be  good  as  well  as  learned. 
His  impressions  deepened,  and  he  joined  an 
association  which  had  been  formed  by  his 
brother  Charles,  then  an  undergraduate  of 
Christ  Church,  along  with  James  Hervev, 
Whitfield,  Morgan,  and  others.  Hiey  met 
to  read  divinity  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
classics  on  otner  days.  And  they  also 
arranged  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  casUe, 
and  the  sick  poor  of  the  town.  Then  it  came 
to  Greek  Testament  readings  very  frequently 
on  the  week  evenings  instead  of  the  classus. 
"  We  were  now,"  he  says,  "about  fifteen  in 
number,  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind.** 
How  the  name  of  MethodUtg  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  little  band  has  already  been  told 
[Methodists]  ;  but  in  tmth  this  little  Ox- 
ford  society,  never  exceeding  thirty  in 
number,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Methodism  which  afterwards  arose,  save  re< 
ligious  earnestness.  It  was  of  a  moet  pro- 
nounced High  Church  character,  had  no 
organisation  or  bond  of  union,  and  hence  iti 
members  became  scattered  in  diffierent  direc- 
tions. Whitfield  bent  in  one  direction  and 
Wesley  in  another ;  Clajrton  remained  Higb 
Church  to  the  end;  James  Hervey  beoams 
a  fervid  Evangelical  Churchman ;  GamboU  t 
Moravian  bi^op;  Ingham  a  Disseoter. 
While  thus  the  name  once  given  to  Wesler'i 
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friends  remained,  the  Methodists  he  founded 
must  not  be  conf used,  as  they  so  often  have 
been,  with  that  Oxford  company  of  which  he 
was  also  the  leading  spirit. 

One  of  his  intimate  mends  at  this  time  was 
Law,  whose  Serious  Call  had  been  one  of  the 
books  which  had  most  strongly  impressed 
him.  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  had  visited  him,  travelling  for 
sixty  miles  on  foot  in  order  to  save  the  more 
money  for  the  poor.  One  day  Law  said  to 
John,  **  Yon  would  have  a  philosophic  religion, 
bat  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  Religion  is 
the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  only — we  lore  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us."  This  remark  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 
Another  time  Law  saw  him  much  depressed, 
and  inquired  the  reason.  '*  It  is  because  I  see 
so  little  fruit  of  my  labours,"  was  the  answer. 
"My  dear  friend,***  said  Law,  "you  reverse 
matters  from  their  proper  order.  You  are  to 
follow  the  Divine  light,  wherever  it  leads  you, 
in  all  your  conduct.  It  is  God  alone  that 
gives  the  blessing.  I  pray  you,  always  mind 
your  own  work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  His.** 

Wesley's  father  wished  his  son  to  succeed 
him  at  Epworth,  but  he  was  so  wedded  to  a 
college  life  and  to  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
of  his  retirement  and  his  chosen  companions, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent. 
His  father  died  in  1735.  He  had  desired 
John  to  present  to  Queen  Caroline  a  book  he 
had  just  finished,  and  he  went  to  London  for 
that  purpose.  There  he  was  strongly  solicited 
by  Dr.  Burton,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  new 
colony  at  G^rgia,  to  go  there  and  preach  to 
tiie  Indians.  He  refused  at  first,  but  after- 
wuxis  consented;  and  on  Oct.  14th,  1735,  he 
sailed  from  Gravesend  with  his  brother  Charles 
and  two  other  friends.  They  arrived  at  the 
Savannah  in  the  February  following,  and 
preached  to  the  people  whom  they  found  on 
ending,  who  were  the  more  rejoiced,  that 
means  of  grace  had  been  scarce  with  them. 
Not  finding  any  open  door  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  work  among  the  Indians,  the  two 
brothers  laboured  incessantly  where  they 
landed.  '*The  inconveniences  and  dangers,*' 
says  one  of  Wesley's  biographers,  **  which  he 
embraced  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel 
and  do  good  of  every  kind  to  all  that  would 
receive  it  at  his  hands :  the  exposing  of  him- 
self to  every  change  of  season  and  inclemency 
of  weather  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
were  conditions  which  few  but  himself  could 
have  submitted  to.  He  frequently  slept  on 
the  ground  as  he  journeyed  tkrough  the 
-woods,  covered  with  the  nightly  dews,  and 
with  his  clothes  and  his  hair  frozen  by  the 
morning  to  the  earth.  He  would  wade 
through  swamps  and  swim  through  rivers,  and 
then  travel  till  his  clothes  were  dry.  His 
health  in  the  meantime,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  uninterrupted."  His  work  here  was 
interrupted  by  a  l<f\'e-passage.     He  became 


attached  to  Miss  Causton,  the  niece  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah,  but  eventually 
declined  to  marry  her,  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  On  this  disappointment  she  married 
a  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Wesley  refused  to 
admit  her  to  the  Communion,  upon  which  her 
husband  indicted  him  for  defamation.  The 
affair  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  but  was 
the  occasion  of  Wesley  leaving  the  colony, 
which  he  did  on  Dec.  3rd,  1737,  **  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  feet,"  to  use  his  own  expression. 

During  his  voyage  back  to  England  Wesley 
became  conscious  of  a  great  change  in  his 
religious  feelings,  which  may  be  told  in  his 
own  words.  **  It  is  upwards  of  two  years  since 
I  left  my  native  country  in  order  to  teach  the 
G^rg^ian  Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
but  whfit  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean- 
time? Why,  what  I  least  of  all  suspected, 
that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert 
others,  was  never  converted  myself.  .  .  . 
All  this  time  that  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was 
beating  the  air.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  by  a  living  faith 
in  Him  bringeth  salvation  to  every  one  that 
beUeveth,  I  sought  to  establish  my  own  right- 
eousness, and  so  laboured  in  the  fire  all  my 
days." 

He  arrived  in  England  Feb.  Ist,  1738,  and 
found  that  Whitfield  had  sailed  for  America 
the  day  before  on  purpose  to  assist  him.  It 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  on  his  journey 
from  Deal  to  London  he  preached  and  read 
prayers  at  several  places.  He  was  still  under 
concern  from  a  sense  of  sin  and  a  want  of 
assurance  of  forgiveness,  but  he  says  that  the 
light  came  to  him  through  the  conversation  of 
Peter  Bohler,  a  Moravian,  whom  he  renewed 
acquaintance  with  on  his  arrival.  As  he 
attended  the  afternoon  services  at  St.  Paul's 
he  heard  the  130th  Psalm  sung  as  an  anthem, 
and  the  same  evening  he  attended  a  religious 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was 
reading  Luther*s  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  And  he  says,  ''I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ  ^one  for  salvation,  and  an  assurance 
was  given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
sins,  even  mine.*'  This  event  he  regarded  as 
his  conversion.  During  his  absence  the  re- 
ligious movement  which  began  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made  great 
progress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts 
of  Qie  South  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  Whitfield. 
With  this  enthusiasm  Wesley  now  found 
himself  in  full  accord,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence he  determined,  three  weeks  after  his 
"  conversion,**  to  retire  for  a  short  time  to 
Germany.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  con- 
versing with  those  holy  men  [the  Moravians] 
who  were  themselves  living  witnesses  of  the 
power  of  faith,  and  yet  able  to  bear  with 
those  who  were  weak,  would  be  a  means, 
under  God,  of  establishing  his  soul.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1738,  he  crossed  to  Rotterdam, 
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and  went  on  to  Hermhut,  the  Moravian 
settlement  in  Upper  Lusatia,  when  Count 
Zinzendorf  introduced  him  to  the  Prince 
Boyal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great.  On  his  return  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, he  heard  that  Whitfield  had  returned 
from  Georgia,  and  they  once  more  became 
intimately  associated.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  Wesley  becomes  merged  in  that  of 
Methodism,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  on  that  subject.  [TtfETHODiSTS.]  It  only 
remains  to  note  the  main  dates  of  the  rest  of 
his  biography.  He  began  his  open-air  preach- 
ing early  in  1739,  and  the  same  year  gave 
his  sanction  to  lay-preaching,  to  the  disgust  of 
his  High  Church  brother  BamueL  In  1740 
he  broke  with  the  Moravians,  on  what  he 
regarded  as  doctrinal  points,  and  from  that 
time  the  two  parties  were  in  undisguised,  and 
even  bitter,  hostility.  Before  the  year  was 
ended  he  had  also  broken  with  Whitfield,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  division  of  the  new 
religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct 
bodies,  though  after  a  while  the  two  men 
themselves  renewed  their  personal  friend- 
ship. 

From  that  time  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
hard  labour  for  the  consolidation  of  his  new 
Society.  He  rode  40,  50,  even  60  miles  a 
day,  reading  as  he  rode,  and  preaching  some- 
times five  times  a  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  exchanged  horseback  for  a  chaise, 
and  not  the  severest  weather  ever  hindered 
him.  His  journals  are  filled  with  graphic 
accounts  of  his  preachings.  We  extract  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  his  native  Epworth  : 
"  Sunday,  June  6th,  1742.  A  little  before  the 
services  began  I  went  to  Mr.  Rowley,  the 
curate,  and  offered  to  assist  him,  either  by 
preaching  or  reading  prayers.  But  he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  of  my  assistance.  The 
church  was  exceedingly  f uill  in  the  afternoon, 
a  rumour  being  spread  that  I  was  to  preach. 
After  sermon,  John  Taylor  stood  in  the 
churchyard,  and  gave  notice  as  the  people 
were  coming  out—"  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being 
permitted  to  preach  in  the  church,  designs  to 
preach  here  at  six  o'clock."  Accordingly  by 
six  o'clock  I  came,  and  found  such  a  congre- 
gation as  I  believe  Epworth  never  saw  before. 
I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  church 
upon  my  father's  tombstone,  and  said,  *  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Friday,  the  11th,  I  preached  again 
at  Epworth,  on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dry  bones.  And  g^eat  indeed 
was  the  shaking  among  them ;  lamentation 
and  g^reat  mourning  were  heard;  GxkI bowing 
their  hearts,  so  that  on  every  side,  as  with 
one  accord,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept 
aloud.  Saturday,  the  I2th,  I  preached  on  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  Faith.  While  I  was  speaking,  several 
dropped  down  as  dead,  and  among  the  rest 
such  a  cry  was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  for 


the  righteousness  of  faith  as  almost  drovnad 
my  voioe.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  ap 
their  heads  with  joy  and  broke  out  into 
thanksgiving,  being  assured  they  now  had 
the  desire  of  their  souls,  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins." 

In  1750  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a 
widow  with  four  children,  having  not  km^  be- 
fore written  a  tract  recommending  oelilttcr. 
The  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one.  He 
had  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  preadi  or  to 
travel  less,  but  his  wife  became  dissatisfied  at 
his  continual  absences,  and  was  even  jealous 
He  had  a  high  opinion  ot  marital  authority, 
and  wrote  to  her  to  know  him  and  know  her- 
self. **  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  no 
more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  not  any 
longer  contend  for  the  mastery ;  be  oontent 
to  be  a  private,  insignificant  peracm,  known 
and  loved  by  God  and  me,"  etc.  In  conse- 
quenoe  she  several  times  left  him,  and  was 
induced  to  come  back.  But  at  length  he 
besought  her  no  more.  "Non  earn  reliqoi, 
non  (timisi,  non  revocabo  "  he  wrote  [**  I  did 
not  desert  her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not 
recall  her  "].  She  died  ten  years  lata-,  in  177L 

Wesley  himself  lived  twenty  years  loog<^, 
keeping  up  his  indefatigable  labours  till  the 
last  The  amazing  amount  of  woi^  he  got 
through  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
most  rigid  economy  of  time,  and  resolution  in 
the  use  of  it,  under  a  strain  that  would  have 
broken  most  men  down ;  but  his  health  only 
failed  about  three  years  before  his  death.  In 
spite  of  this  he  still  rose  at  four  o'dodc  in 
the  morning,  and  preached  and  travelled  as 
usual  until  the  Wednesday  before  his  dea^ 
when  he  preached  for  the  last  time  at  Leather- 
head,  in  Surrey.  On  Friday  symptoms  ap- 
peared which  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  end, 
and  the  next  four  days  were  mainly  occupied 
by  him  in  praising  Gk)d.  He  died  about  ten 
o'clock  on  uie  morning  of  Tuesday,  Mardi  2nd, 
1791,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  after 
lying  in  state  in  his  ministerial  robes  at  his 
chapel  in  City  Road,  was  interred  there  on 
March  9th. 

Westmiiuiter  Abbey.— It  is  supirased 
that  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  built  a 
Church  on  the  site  of  the  present  abbey  some 
time  during  the  seventh  century,  and  this 
would  seem  probable,  as  his  grave  has  always 
been  shown  there.  In  its  neighbourhood 
sprang  up  a  monastery  founded  by  Edgar, 
the  site  of  which  in  those  days  was  ing«lT^ 
through  the  stream  which,  running  down  from 
the  Hampstead  hills,  forked  off  into  a  delta, 
the  one  branch  faUing  into  the  river  on  tho 
site  of  Millbank  Prison,  the  other  near  White- 
hall. It  was  known  as  Thorn  £y,  or  the  I^ 
of  Thorns,  and  was  afterwards  called  West- 
minster, to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Paul,  which  was  the  Eastminster.  Thii 
structure  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
ninth  century.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  th» 
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Confessor  between  the  years  1056  and  1065, 
but  of  his  work  little  now  remains  beyond  the 
Pyx-hoose,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
sent Abbey,  adjoining  the  chapter-house.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  consecrated  on 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  1065,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Edward  and  many  of  his  nobles ;  he 
died  five  days  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  His 
tomb  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  building.  From  that  time  the  Abbey 
became  to  the  English  people  the  most  sacred 
9pot  in  the  country,  as,  g^roaning  under 
the  rule  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  they 
looked  back  to  the  days  of  the  Confessor  as 
the  golden  age.  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  consecration,  namely  on  Christmas 
Day,  1066,  William  of  Normandy  was 
crowned  king  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
conquered.  Since  him,  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  have  been  crowned  there.  Edward  I. 
brought  the  famous  coronation  stone  from 
the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  had  the  coronation 
chair  made  which  covers  it,  and  on  which 
the  Sovereign  is  still  crowned. 

Henry  III.  built  most  of  Westminster 
Abbey  as  it  now  stands;  he  pulled  down 
the  greater  part  of  the  Confessor's  work,  and 
erected  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  at  the  east 
end  in  1220.  The  Abbey  was  completed  in 
1285,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisle  were 
erected  between  1340  and  1483.  Henry  Yll. 
rebuilt  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Henry  III.,  and 
it  is  called  after  his  name ;  it  stands  behind 
the  head  of  the  cross,  in  the  form  of  which 
the  abbey  is  constructed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  western  towers,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  were  built  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  Westminster  Abbey  remains  in 
outward  aspect  much  as  Henry  VII.  left  it. 
Inside,  the  Abbey  is  at  once  imposing  and 
inspiring ;  it  was  at  one  time  the  burial-place 
of  the  English  kings,  and  now  it  is  a  mark  of 
national  honour  to  be  buried  there.  The 
chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  contains  his 
shrine,  and  the  altar-tombs  of  Edward  I., 
Henry  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Edward  nt. 
In  Heniy  VII.*s  Chapel,  Hen^  himself, 
Edward  Vl.,  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  (Georges  I.  and  II. 
were  buried,  and  in  the  aisles  adjoining  are 
buried  Maiyand  Elizabeth, and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Poets*  Comer,  which  forms  the 
most  southern  portion  of  the  arm  of  the 
cross,  contains  memorials  to  the  most  eminent 
British  poets;  here,  too,  are  the  graves  of 
Chaucer,  Dryden,  Dickens,  Handel,  Sheridan, 
Campbell,  Garrick,  SamuelJohnson,  Macaulay, 
etc.  In  other  parts  are  the  tombs  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Chatham,  Wilberforce,  Livingstone.  The 
monuments  in  the  north  transept  have 
caused  that  part  to  be  called  **  Statesmen's 
Comer."  In  the  north  aisle  behind  the  cho*r 
is  '*  Musicians'  Comer,"  with  the  graves  of 


Purcell,  Croft,  Blow,  Bennett,  and  othei-s. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  **  New 
Poets'  Comer "  with  monuments  to  Keble, 
Wordsworth,  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  others. 
South  of  the  Abbey  are  the  cloisters,  which 
also  contain  many  graves  of  inter^,  and 
the  architecture  of  which  is  exquisitely  bean- 
tifuL 

The  Abbey,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a 
monastery  ruled  by  an  abbot.  The  present 
Deanery,  Cloisters,  Chapter-house,  and  other 
adjacent  buildings,  form  part  of  what  was 
once  this  great  Benedictine  Abbev.  The 
Abbots  of  Westminster  were  mitred,  and  of 
almost  as  much  dignity  as  bishops,  ranking 
only  second  to  those  of  St  Albans.  Like 
Holjrrood,  this  Abbey  was  enclosed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Palace.  Not  even 
the  Archbishop  could  ofiBciate  in  the  Abbey 
without  his  leave  except  at  a  Coronation. 
Until  1642  the  Regalia  were  kept  here,  and 
though  they  are  now  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Dean 
before  a  Coronation.  On  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries  by  Henry  VII L,  a  monk  of 
Westminster  lived  seventy  years  longer, 
dymg  at  the  age  of  ninety  at  the  village  of 
Westmeon,  Hants,  quite  blind,  reverently 
tended  by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  there. 

Westminster  is,  like  Windsor,  a  Royal 
Peculiar;  it  has  a  Dean  (whose  income  is 
£2,000  per  annum),  an  archdeacon,  six  canons, 
and  SIX  minor  canons.  For  a  short  time  only 
was  it  under  a  bishop.  Bishop  Thirlby  was 
consecrated  in  1540,  and  remained  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  which  included  all  Middlesex 
except  Fulham,  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
translated  to  Norwich. 

The  Memorials  of  this  Abbey,  by  Dean 
Stanley,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  in 
the  language.  The  daughter  of  Dean  Brad- 
ley*' has  also  written  a  very  charming  hand- 
book. 
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Westminster  AssamUy.  [Assxmblt, 

WsSTMINSTBIi.] 

Westminster  Confession.— A  con- 
fesnon  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Weetminster 
Assembly,  and  completed  Dec.  4th,  1646, 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  Chorch  in  1647,  and 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1648.  It  is  based 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  Irish 
Articles  drawn  up  by  Archbidiop  Ussher  in 
1615.  [PRonsTAirr  Coxfessiok,  par.  12.] 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has 
[in  1874]  made  additions  to  it  on  the  doctrines 
of  Redemption,  Divine  Decrees,  Man's  Total 
Depravity,  Salvation  of  Infants,  and  Civil 
Magistrates.  The  Westminster  Confession 
has  also  been  adopted,  with  modifications,  by 
the  Baptists  and  by  the  Welsh  Methodists. 
It  is  reckoned  to  be  the  best  existing  Calvin- 
istio  Confession. 

Westminster  8chooL~It  would 
appear  that  a  school  was  attached  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  from  its  first  founda- 
tion, but  we  have  very  few  trustworthy 
notices  left  to  show  us  the  character  of  that 
institution.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Memorials 
of  Weslmiftster  Abbey^  after  describing  the 
cloisters,  adds :  **  In  the  north  cloister,  dose 
by  the  entrance  of  the  church,  where  the 
monks  usually  walked,  sate  the  prior.  In  the 
western  cloister  sate  the  *  Master  of  the 
Novices '  with  his  disciples.  This  was  the  first 
beginning  of  Westminster  School."  But  tiie 
actual  greatness  of  the  school  dates  from  no 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  Henrj-  Vni. 
and  his  daughter  ElizabeUi.  Henry,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  which  he  had  seized, 
provided  a  certain  endowment  for  the  newly 
created  Chapter,  but  charged  its  revenue  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  scholars. 
Elizabeth  gave  form  to  her  father's  scheme, 
settled  statutes  for  the  school,  and  arranged 
for  the  yearly  election  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
to  the  two  royal  colleges  of  the  Trinity, at  Cam- 
bridge, and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  These  stat- 
utes constituted  an  **  archididascalus  "  and  an 
"hypodidascalus"  (as  they  learnedly  designate 
the  master  and  under-master),  forty  Queen's 
scholars  and  eighty  **  pensionarii,"  "oppidani," 
and  ♦*peregrini,"  as  members  of  the  schooL  TTie 
whole  charge  of  the  school  fell  on  the  income  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  the  new  scheme  was  put  in  force  by 
the  Royal  Commisrfon  of  1862.  Until  this 
time  the  nomination  of  boys  as  King's  or 


Queen's  schc^ais  rested  with  the  Dean  sad 
members  of  the  Chapter,  but  now  aiimissitm 
to  the  coUege  is  gained  onl^  by  competitive 
examination;  the  competition  is  open  to 
those  who  have  been  at  the  sc^iool  at  Inst  a 
twelvemonth  and  are  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  Queen's  scholars,  who  now  number 
forty,  live  together  in  college,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  cap  and  gown  and  white  neck- 
cloth; in  the  Abbey  they  wear  white  surplices, 
as  being  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  CoU^i- 
ate  Church.  Since  1872  the  stodentdidpB  at 
Oxford  and  the  scholarships  at  Qambridge 
have  been  thrown  open  to  competition  among 
the  whole  schooL  The  College  Hall,  where 
the  scholars  dine,  was  originally  the  refectory 
of  the  abbot's  house,  and  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  bmh 
by  the  same  Nichdas  Littlington  to  whom  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  and  a  great  part  of  the 
deanery  are  ascribed.  On  each  side  are  two 
long  tables  of  chestnut  wood,  taken  from  the 
wreck  of  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  schoolroom  was  origin- 
ally the  dormitory  of  the  monks.  Many  old 
customs  are  still  kept  up  in  the  school :  for 
instance,  Latin  prayers  are  used  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  school.  The  prayers  are  said 
by  Uie  captain  of  the  school  and  tlu^ee  monitors 
in  turn,  each  taking  a  week ;  the  monitor 
kneels  in  the  coitre  of  the  school,  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  east,  the  headnuster,  the 
usher,  and  the  other  masters  kneeing  in  file 
behind  him. 

At  Westminster  Sdiool  there  is  a  cnstom 
which  dates  from  its  very  foundation,  and  is 
prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  its  royal  foundress, 
of  performing  before  Christinas  a  pJav  from 
Terence  or  Plautus.  There  are  now  ajded  to 
the  performance  a  prologue  and  epilogue,  also 
in  Latin,  the  f(»mer  recounting  the  events  of 
interest  to  the  school  during  the  past  twtdre 
months,  the  latter  satirising  the  political  and 
social  events  of  the  day. 

The  nearness  of  the  school  to  the  Court  ol 
Whitehall,  and  the  fame  of  its  teachers,  imids 
Westminster  for  two  centuries  after  its  founda- 
tion the  chosen  seminary  of  the  En^isk 
nobles.  Its  numbers  increased  from  200boys 
under  Dr.  Busby,  to  twice  that  number  m 
the  next  century,  and  remained  over  300  so  late 
as  1814.  From  that  time  onward  the  echoed 
rapidly  wasted  away,  and  was  likely  to  have 
fallen  into  entire  decay  had  not  fresh  blood  and 
new  measures  been  introduced.  The  reasons 
for  this  decay  are  not  far  to  seek :  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  school  buried  in  old  and  highly 
unsuitable  buildings  in  the  heart  of  an  ev^o^ 
growing  city ;  the  rivalry  of  Eton  and  Harrow; 
the  great  growth  of  modem  schools  of  large 
size  and  resources  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
ccmservative  spirit  and  nature  of  the  teachini^ 
maintained  at  Westminster,  and  the  mtire 
dependence  of  the  school  on  the  bounty  and 
enterprise  of  the  Abbey  Chapter,  are  amoa^ 
the  more  obvious.  Nor  could  the  system  which 
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confined  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
headmastership  to  those  educated  at  West- 
minster &U  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  to 
a  declining  school.  It  may,  however,  fairly 
be  hoped  that  the  separation  of  the  school 
from  the  Abbey,  and  its  independent  endow- 
ment, however  much  to  be  regretted  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit. 

Amongst  the  famous  scholars  of  West- 
minster we  may  name  William  Camden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Diyden,  George  Herbert,  Cowper, 
Southey,  Uowley,  Gibbon,  Froude,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  John  Locke,  Home  Tooke, 
Warren  Hastings,  etc 

Wetstailiy  John  James,  was  bom  at 
Basle  in  1693,  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1754. 
His  uncle  was  a  famous  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  that  town,  and  John  received  most 
of  his  early  education  under  him;  while 
Buxtorf  taught  him  Hebrew.  In  1713 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
one  subject — the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  commonly  received  text  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  He  visited  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  in  order  to  examine  MSS. 
in  the  different  ubraries.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land for  this  purpose  three  times ;  and  once, 
in  1720,  was  employed  by  Bentley,  who 
himself  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  In  1730  Wetstein  published  Fio- 
Ugomena  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
which  created  so  much  stir  and  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  clergy  of  Switzerland  that 
the  author  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coimtry. 
He  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  obtained 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  His- 
tory at  one  of  the  universities.  The  Basle 
Senate  offered  to  idlow  him  to  return,  but 
he  refused.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, on  which  he  had  spent  many  years  of 
study  and  research,  appeared  two  years  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is  very  rare  now,  but 
in  spite  of  some  errors  is  valuable  to  the 
student. 

Wette^  WiLHELM  Martin  Leberecht 
DE,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  theologians  of 
modem  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ulla,  near 
Weimar,  in  1780,  died  at  Basle  in  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena  University,  and  in 
1807  became  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  years 
later  Professor  of  Theology.  In  1810  he 
was  made  professor  at  the  new  university 
of  Berlin,  but  was  deprived  of  his  post  nine 
Tears  after  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  the  mother  of  Karl  Ludwig 
Sand,  an  Erlangen  student  who  had  murdered 
August  von  Kotzebue.  In  this  letter  De 
Wette,  though  he  blamed  the  murderer,  said 
that  the  crime  was  due  to  patriotism,  and 
therefore  was  not  so  bad  as  had  been  stated. 
On  his  ejection  from  Berlin  he  went  to 
Weimar,  and  in  1822  was  called  to  be  Pro- 


fessor of  Theology  at  Basle.  He  became 
Rector  of  the  University  in  1849,  but  died  the 
same  year. 

De  Wette  was  the  author  of  Contribution 
to  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  [18051, 
Contribution  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  [1806],  ComtnetUary  on  the  Fsalms 
[1811],  Cotnmentary  on  the  Expiatory  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ  [1814],  Compendium  of  Christian 
Dogmatics  [1813],  Christian  Ethics  [1827], 
Religion^  its  Essence  and  Formal  Manifestations 
[1827],  Essence  of  Christian  Faith  [1848], 
etc. 

De  Wette  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
modem  Rationalistic  school  of  Germany. 
Thus  he  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  assig^ng  Genesis  to  the  time  of 
David,  Deuteronomy  to  that  of  Josiah.  He 
also  denied  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalms,  further  than  holding  that  Christian- 
ity answered  to  the  ideal  future  which  the 
prophets  set  forth.  Of  miracles  he  spoke 
somewhat  doubtfully,  but  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that,  though  not  historically  true, 
they  were  symbolic  of  truth.  Of  Christian- 
ity as  a  practical  system  he  always  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and 
person  of  Christ.  In  fact,  he  adopted  as  his 
own  view  the  expression  of  the  Apostle,  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a^d  Him  crucified,  which  he  inter- 
preted as  the  assertion  that  all  nobility  of 
character,  all  spiritual  health,  lies  in  the 
formation  in  eadi  man  of  the  Christ-spirit  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Wliatelyy  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  \b,  1787,  d.  l863].--One  of  the  leaders 
of  popular  religious  thought  in  this  century. 
His  father  was  a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and 
Richard  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family. 
He  was  entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  m 
1 805,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1 8 1 1 .  There,  in 
union  with  Davison,  the  author  of  Discourses 
on  Prophecy^  and  Copleston,  then  Provost  of 
Oriel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  he 
founded  what  is  known  as  the  **  Early  Oriel 
School.**  To  this  school  belonged  Amold, 
who  came  as  a  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  in 
1815 ;  Hampden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford; and  for  a  short  time  J.  H.  Newman. 
Keble  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  at  the  time,  but 
always  stood  aloof  from  this  society.  To  these 
names  is  to  be  added  that  of  Ihr.  Hawkins, 
who  succeeded  Copleston  as  Provost  in  1828, 
and  held  the  post  until  1882 — a  man  of  power- 
ful infiuence  in  his  time,  who,  surviving  his 
fellows,  still  maintained  their  liberal  prin- 
ciples even  when  the  potent  infiuence  of 
Newman  was  at  its  height.  The  most  popu- 
lar writer  of  the  school  was  Whately.  The 
best  of  his  writings  was  probably  his  Historic 
Doubts  Respecting  Napoleon  Bonaparte  [1819], 
a  clever  pamphlet  in  which  he  reduces  to 
absurdity  the  dictum  of  Hume  of  the  in- 
credibility of  miracles  in  spite  of  any  evidence. 
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Whattsly,  by  analysing  the  evidence  for  the 
exifltenoe  of  Bonaparte,  gravely  profeesefl  to 
maintain  that  no  such  person  ever  existed. 
In  1822  he  was  Bantpton  Lecturer,  and  took 
for  his  subject  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Forty 
Feeling  in  Religion,  In  182d  he  wrote  his 
essays  On  Some  Feeulianties  of  the  Ckristiati 
Religion^  and  in  1828  a  series  On  Some  Diffi- 
culties in  the  Writings  of  St.  Faul,  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  the 
common  Evangelical  doctrines  Of  Election, 
Final  Perseverance,  Assurance,  Imputed 
Righteousness  were  not  Pauline;  that  they 
had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  various  sources,  and  were  shaped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  with  certain  perver- 
sions of  Pauline  language.  All  this  while 
he  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Cople- 
ston,  the  real  master-mind  of  the  Early  Oriel 
School,  who  led  him  firmly  on  into  Liberal- 
ism both  in  Church  and  State,  and  into  strong 
independence  of  judgment.  The  new  men 
were  called  "Noetics,"  from  their  supposed 
claim  to  superior  mental  penetration,  and 
they  were  r^;arded  with  something  like  dis- 
may by  the  older  members  of  the  University. 
In  1820  Arnold  left  Oriel,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of  History 
[1841].  In  1831  Whately  became  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Though  the  appointment  gave 
great  offence  to  Uie  clergy,  who  disliked 
Whately 's  strong  Liberalism,  the  choice  proved 
by  no  means  an  unwise  one.  Whately, 
staunch  Protestant  as  he  was,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  his  fair- 
ness and  impartiality,  and  the  system  of 
education  which  he  so  strenuously  promoted 
was  wise  and  popular. 

Whately  was  not  a  theologian,  nor  a  deep 
thinker.  But  he  was  wonderfully  clear  and 
lucid  in  style.  His  theology  was  entirely  of 
the  school  of  Paley,  and  opposed  to  that  of 
Coleridge  and  the  Platonists.  Christianity 
with  him  rested  on  external  evidence,  not  on 
any  internal  teaching.  Doctrines  to  be 
believed  must  be  proved  from  Scripture, 
which  is  authoritative,  and  can  command 
belief  in  matters  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  no  cognisance.  Whately  was  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
denying  Apostolical  Succession  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

Whielicotey  Benjamin,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  *'  Cambridge  Platonists,"  was 
bom  at  Stoke  in  Shropshire  in  1610,  d^ed  in 
1683.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  elected  a  Fellow  there 
in  1633.  He  soon  became  a  famous  Tutor, 
and,  after  his  ordination,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  University  preachers.  In  1669  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  soon  after  ac- 
cepted the  living  of  Milton,  and  was  also 
made  Provost  of  King's  College.  At  the  Re- 
storation he  was  deprived  of  this  last  piece 
of  preferment,  the  Government  objecting  not 


so  much  to  the  man  himself  or  his  pohtics,  as 
to  allowing  any  one  who  had  been  appointed 
under  the  Commonwealth  to  keep  a  poaitiaii 
of  importance.  He  was  presented  to  St. 
Anne*s,  Blackfriars,  which  be  kept  until  his 
church  was  burned  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  Two  years  lat^  he  became  Rector  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1683.  He  wrote  very  few  books,  and  his 
influence,  which  was  very  great,  was  exerted 
rather  by  his  sermons  and  speeches  than  in 
any  other  way.  Some  of  these  were  publi^ied 
after  his  death,  one  volume  of  sermons  being 
edited  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  the 
same  collection  appeared  many  years  after 
in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Campbell  collected  the 
whole  of  his  works^  and  published  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  He 
stood,'*  writes  Principal  Tulloch,  «*at  the 
head  of  the  Cambridge  thought  of  his  time. 
Men  like  Smith  and  Cudworth  and  More 
and  Tillotson  looked  back  to  him  as  their  in- 
tellectual master." 

Wllistoilf  William,  was  bom  in  1667,  at 
Norton  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father  was 
rector,  and  died  in  1 752.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father  till  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Mr.  Antrobus  of  Tunworth. 
In  1686  he  entered  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  chiefly  studied  math^nattcs  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  degree  in 
1690,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  ordained  in 
1693.  He  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  More, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  in  1698  was  mads 
Vicar  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
in  1703  caused  him  to  be  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  Lucasian  Chair  at  Cambridge. 
He  also  undertook  clerical  duties;  but  his 
views  gradually  changed,  till  he  openly  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  Arian,  and  also 
rejected  infant  baptism*  He  was,  in  1710, 
expelled  from  his  Professorship  and  from  the 
University,  his  writings  were  censured  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  1711,  and  in 
1713  he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the 
Dean's  Court  of  St.  Paul's;  but  afto:  the 
proceedings  had  been  prolonged  for  two 
years  he  was  acquitted,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  formally  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was,  however,  preachtd 
against  by  many  clergy,  at  whose  head  was 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  also  refused  him  com- 
munion. In  1720  he  was  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  out  refused 
admittance  by  his  former  friend.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  WTiiston,  who  was  a  vain  man, 
ascribed  the  refusal  to  jealousy  of  his  scientific 
g^ius.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
retirement  in  London,  formed  a  religioTzs 
society  at  his  house,  occasionally  gave  lectures, 
and  carried  on  scientific  studies.  His  chief 
works  were  :  Theory  of  the  E«rth^  containii^ 
very  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  Deluge ;  Frimi' 
tive   Christianity  Restored;   aeveral  scientific 
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works,  and  a  translation  of  Josephut^  the  only 
one  which  lasted  any  long  period. 

Whitaker,  William  [b,  1548,  d.  1595], 
Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  [1579];  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's  [1580],  and  master  of  St.  John's 
£1586].  He  wrote  many  works  on  behalf 
of  Protestantism  and  Calvinism ;  as — A  DU' 
puiatum  on  Holy  Heripture  against  the  Papists^ 
etpeeiallif  Bellarmine  and  StapUton  [1588], 
and  An  Answer  to  the  Ten  Reasons  of  Edward 
Cdmpian  the  Jesuit  [1581],  both  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin,  but  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Wliitby,  Daniel,  D.D.  [b,  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonshire,  1638 ;  d.  at  Salisbury, 
17261. — An  English  divine.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1653 ;  took  his  M.A. 
degree,  1660;  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  1664 ;  made  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  Precentor  of 
the  Cathedral  in  1672;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Edmund's,  Salisbury.  He  published  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  attacks  on  Romanism : 
2%e  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host  Worship ^ 
Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  Beginning^  etc. ; 
and  also  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  Dis- 
senters in  his  Protestant  Reconciler  hitnselfh  umbly 
pleading  for  condescension  to  Dissenting  brethren 
in  things  indifferent.  The  book  was  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Whitby 
was  obliged  to  recant  his  opinions,  with  an 
apology  for  the  heresy.  He  also  published  a 
second  part  of  the  Protestant  Reconciler,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Dissenters  to  rejoin  the 
Established  Church.  The  next  turn  which  he 
took  was  a  publication  of  an  Arminian  work : 
A  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism. 
Mis  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testamenty  published  in  two  folio  volumes  in 
1703,  was  long  regarded  as  a  valuable  work. 
In  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Bible  it  is  largely 
drawn  upon.  But  it  is  now  looked  on  as  of 
little  worth,  either  as  regards  scholarship  or 
devotional  feeling.  He  is  continually  protest- 
ing, in  a  sort  of  nervous  and  excited  manner, 
against  Arianism,  and  in  1714  he  adopted 
Arian  views,  and  published  Dissertatio  de  S. 
Scripiurarum  Interpretatione,  which  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  Trinitarians. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  uphold 
Arianism,  and  to  write  repeated  attacks  on 
Popery.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
lovable  man  in  personal  life. 

Whitby*  Synod  of. — By  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Irish  Church,  through 
the  exertions  of  its  workers,  had  become  so 
powerful  that  the  clergy  of  England  deferred 
to  the  judgments  of  its  bishop  rather  than 
to  those  of  the  Pope.  Oswy's  Queen,  Ean- 
fleda,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Ethelburga, 
brought  with  her  from  Kent  the  Roman  way 


of  calculating  Easter,  while  her  husband's 
household  adhered  to  the  custom  of  St. 
Columba.  This  led  to  disputes  between  those 
of  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Scots,  ana  the  disciples  of  Augustine  and 
Paulinus ;  and  a  few  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Theodore,  a  fitmous  council  was  held  on 
this  question  at  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  in  664. 
A  gilbert,  a  French  prelate,  who  was  now 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  was  the  leader  of  one 
party;  and  Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
was  speaker  of  the  other.  Agilbert,  however, 
retired  to  France,  and  deputed  Wilfrid,  a 
young  Northumbrian  priest,  who  had  passed 
some  years  in  study  at  Rome  and  Lyons,  to 
plead  for  the  rule  of  Italy  and  France.  Oswy, 
who  presided  at  this  council,  after  listening 
in  turn  to  Colman  and  Wilfrid,  one  of  whom 
traced  his  practice  to  St.  John,  the  other  to 
St.  Peter,  on  hearing  the  text,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,*'  stopped  the  debate.  "  Is 
it  true,  Colman,"  he  said,  "that  our  Lord 
spoke  these  words  to  Peter?"— "Most  true." 
— **But  can  you  prove  that  any  such  power 
was  given  to  your  Saint  Columba  P  "—"  We 
cannot."-" Then,"  said  the  King,  "I  dare 
not  withstand  this  door-keeper  of  heaven,  but 
must  obey  his  rule,  lest,  when  I  come  to  that 
door  and  ask  for  entrance,  he  should  refuse 
to  turn  the  key."  The  assembly  of  earls  and 
commoners  decided  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  erroneous  calculation  and 
adopt  the  better.  It  is  most  likely  tiiat  tiie 
influence  of  the  Queen  had  previously  per- 
suaded Oswy  to  take  the  part  he  did.  It  was 
unfortunate  in  its  result,  as  it  gave  offence 
to  Colman,  a  plain  sincere  Christian,  who 
shortly  after  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  re- 
tired, with  the  greater  part  of  his  Scottish 
monks  and  clergy,  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland. 

White  Brethren.— Christian  hermits 
who  arose  in  Italy  among  the  Alps  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  called  "  White 
Brethren,"  "Albati,"  or  "  Bianchi,"  from  their 
garments  of  white  linen,  which  reached 
to  their  feet,  and  covered  all  their  faces 
except  their  eyes.  They  were  headed  by  a 
priest,  whose  name  and  nationality  are  un- 
known, who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  led 
them  down  into  the  Italian  plains  in  1399. 
He  called  himself  the  prophet  Elias,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  follow  him  to  a  crusade 
to  regain  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks. 
Not  only  the  peasants,  but  priests  and  car- 
dinals enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner, 
till  his  followers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
forty  thousand.  They  inarched  from  city  to 
city,  singing  hymns,  and  daily  increasing, 
till  Pope  Boniface  feared  they  would  attack 
the  Popedom,  and  sent  out  a  band  of  troops, 
which  met  the  pilgrims  at  Viterbo,  seized 
the  leader,  and  dispersed  the  others.  The 
priest  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretio  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1403. 
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White.  Uenuy  Kirkb,  Christiaii  poet  [b, 
at  Nottingham,  178d ;  d,  at  Cambridge,  1806]. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  destined  to 
follow  his  father*s  trade,  but  was  afterwards 
sent  to  an  attomey^s  office,  and,  while  there, 
with  Tery  little  help,  he  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  and  other  branches  of  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  for  several  peri- 
odicaLs,  and  in  1802  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  which,  however,  met  with  very  little  at- 
tention,but  procured  him  the  notice  of  Southey 
At  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  him ; 
he  had  indulged  a  leaning  towards  infidelity, 
but  now  he  became  ardently  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  devoted  all  his 
powers  towards  getting  to  ^imbridge  and 
being  educated  for  the  Church.  In  1804 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  sizarship  at  St 
John's  College,  and  for  two  years  ho  studied 
with  wonderful  perseverance,  and  gained  a 
First  Class  in  1806.  But  the  strain  proved 
too  much,  and  he  died  that  year  of  con- 
sumption. Southey  published  a  selection 
of  lus  prose  writings  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  The  Betnains  of  Henry  Kirke  White. 
Some  of  his  hymns  are  popular,  but  his 
literary  merits  have  probably  been  exagger- 
ated owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
death. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco  (b.  1775,  d.  1841), 
a  remarkable  theolo^cal  writer,  was  of  Irish 
descent,  but  a  Spamard  by  two  generations, 
and  was  bom  in  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  in 
Seville,  unfortunately  for  him  tho  most 
bigoted  and  ascetic  town  in  Spain.  From 
his  tenderest  ^-ears  ho  was  subjected  to  mon- 
astic discipline,  his  parents*  obiect  being  to 
**  make  him  religious  and  in  perfect  deference 
to  the  priest  who  directed  the  conscience  of 
the  femilv."  But  the  child  was  unfit  for 
such  discipline,  being  exceedingly  shy  and 
sensitive,  and  he  has  put  on  record  the  mental 
agonies  he  suffered  at  the  confessional,  and 
the  terror  which  haunted  him  for  years,  be- 
cause he  had  been  ashamed  to  confess  the 
hideous  crime  of  robbing  a  bird's  nest.  In 
due  oourse,  though  his  heart  hardly  went 
with  him,  he  took  orders  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  from  the  first  Reason  disturbed 
the  supremacy  of  Faith,  and  though  for  a 
while  he  stilled  his  fears  b^  ascetic  practices, 
and  took  refuge  from  them  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  they  rose  up  after  suppression, 
and  after  ten  years  of  this  hot  and  cold  fever 
he  determined  to  leave  Spain,  though  the 
sorrow  of  bidding  fiurewell  to  his  home  ties 
was  veiT  poignant.  He  came  to  England 
and  enthufdastically  joined  the  Established 
Churcli.  His  devotional  habits  had  never 
deserted  him,  and  he  rejoiced  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  able  to  supply 
his  needs,  while  he  rejected  Popery.  For  it 
was  not  the  doctrines  which  are  considered 
orthodox  which  had  disgusted  him,  but  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  theory  of 


Church  infallibility.  The  Church  gladly  le- 
ceived  him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  unblem- 
ished character,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  \N>'hen 
Whately  was  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dublin  he  took  \Vhito  with  him.  But  doubts 
of  the  tenability  of  his  position  again  came 
upon  him,  and,  after  a  twenty  years*  struggle, 
he  went  forth  from  the  Archbishop^s  house  a 
lonely  and  poor  man,  and  again  put  into 
writing  the  history  of  his  mental  trials.  He 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  remained  in  that  creed.  He  is  described 
by  one  of  their  eminent  members  as  **the 
most  distinguished  convert  Unitarianism  ever 
had."  He  died  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Martineau  preached  a  remarkably  touching 
sermon  over  his  grave.  Interesting  notices 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  GletMingt,  and  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  Apologia. 

White,  WiLUAM,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
the  American  Chui'ch,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1747,  died  in  1836.  From  a  very  early 
age  he  had  wished  to  become  a  derg^'man, 
and  in  1770,  having  passed  ««ucce9sfully 
through  the  college  course  at  Philadelphia,  he 
went  to  England,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  by  Young, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  As  soon  as  he  had  beoi 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London  he 
returned  to  America,  and  before  long  the 
great  War  of  Independence  broke  out.  Un- 
like most  of  his  fellow-clergy,  he  took  pait 
with  the  States  against  the  Mother  Country, 
and  was  always  a  strong  Republican.  When 
the  war  was  over  the  few  remaining  clergy 
met  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Church,  which 
looked  well-nigh  hopeless.  White  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  ITu  Cam  of  the  £pi$eopal 
Churehet  m  the  United  Statee  considered.  The 
meeting  decided  that  in  order  to  save  the 
Church  there  must  be  no  further  delay  in 
procuring  bishops  on  their  side  of  thb 
Atlantic,  so  Dr.  Seahury  went  to  England 
for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  Englisfa 
bishops.  But  difficulties  were  made,  and  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  Scottish  bishops. 
[Seabvbv.]  Though  the  American  clergy 
acknowledged  his  consecration  as  valid,  all 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  some 
others  consecrated  in  England.  So  in  1786 
White  (who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Penn- 
syh'ania)  and  Provoet  (elected  to  the  See  of 
New  York)  went  to  England,  and  were  con- 
secrated in  Lambeth  Chapel,  Feb.  4th,  1787, 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Peter- 
borough. They  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Easter  Day,  1787.  Bishop  White  was  a 
wonderfully  laborious  and  sealous  prelatei, 
and  at  his  death  had  been  at  the  head  at 
the  American  Church  for  nearly  fifty  yean» 
having  consecrated  in  that  time  twenty-six 
bishops. 
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Whitfield,  or  Whitefield^  Gboboe,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  preachers, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester,  1714,  died  in  America 
1770.  His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  and 
his  mother  kept  an  iun  at  Bristol.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
classical  studies,  and  while  assisting  his 
mother  in  her  business  he  wrote  many  ser- 
mons, showing  the  serious  impressions  he 
already  had.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he  en- 
tered Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  featem- 
ised  with  the  body  of  young  men  who  were 
termed  "Methodists"  [q.v.].  At  the  very 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  Bi*.  Benson,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  "reckoned  it  his  duty,**  as 
he  said,  to  ordain  George  Whitfield.  The 
following  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  church 
where  he  was  baptised,  to  a  very  large 
congr^ation,  on  the  benefits  of  religious 
-society.  A  complaint  being  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  fifteen  people  went  mad  after 
hearing  that  sermon,  it  was  said  that  he  re- 
plied "  that  he  wished  the  madness  might  not 
be  forgotten  by  next  Sunday."  He  took  a 
curacy  in  London  for  two  months,  work- 
ing indefatigably  amongst  soldiers  and  pri- 
soners; then,  after  returning  to  Oxford  for 
awhile,  he  undertook  work  at  Dummer,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  catechised  the  children 
daily,  read  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  formed 
the  habit  of  dividing  his  day  into  three  parts : 
eight  hours  for  study  and  retirement,  eight 
for  meals  and  sleep,  eight  for  reading  prayers, 
catechising,  and  visiting.  At  leng&  he  de- 
cided to  join  the  Wesleys  in  America,  and  went 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Gloucester, 
and  it  was  on  this  journey  that  he  first  met 
with  the  marvellous  success  in  preaching 
which  was  a  feature  in  his  work  ever  after. 
Large  congregations  flocked  to  hear  him  at 
Gloucester,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Stonehouse.  As 
his  popularity  increased,  much  opposition 
arose  from  the  clergy,  who  strongly  pro- 
tested against  his  written  opinion  that  "  his 
brethren  should  entertain  their  auditories 
oftener  on  the  new  birth."  He  reached 
Savannah,  May  7th,  1738,  and  preached  three 
or  four  times  ever}'  Sunday.  He  soon  saw 
the  great  need  of  an  orphan  house,  which 
he  eventually  built,  returning  several  times  to 
England  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  England  in  1738. 
Finding  on  Sunday,  Jan.  2l8t,  1739,  that  the 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  people  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  open-air  preaching  would 
be  an  advantage;  so. on  going  to  Bristol  in 
February  he  carried  out  his  idea,  preaching  at 
Kingswood  to  nearly  2,000  people,  many  of 
them  being  colliers  with  whom  few  dared  to 
mingle.  Beginning  with  about  one  hundred 
of  these  comers  at  the  first  special  service 
held  in  the  open  air  for  them,  the  congrega- 
tion steadily  increased  until  nearly  twenty 
thousand  eagerly  listened  to  him  at  one  time. 
He  often  said  that  the  sight  of  such  a  multi- 


tude so  anxiously  listening  to  his  words  made 
him  almost  powerless  to  speak  anything,  but 
that  God  Himself  seemed  to  supply  the 
words.  He  went  about  for  some  time  preach- 
ing to  numbers  of  rich  and  poor  in  Wales, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire,  and  on 
April  26th,  1739,  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  Moorfields  and  on  Kennington  Common  to 
immense  crowds.  On  returning  to  America 
that  summer  he  went  through  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Li  speaking  of  his 
joumeyings  through  America,  he  says :  *'It  is 
now  the  seventy-sixth  day  since  I  arrived  at 
Khode  Island.  ...  I  have  been  enabled 
to  preach,  I  think,  175  times  in  public.  .  .  . 
I  have  travelled  800  miles,  and  gotten  up- 
wards of  £700  sterling  for  the  Georgia  Orphan 
Homes."  He  again  left  America  for  England 
in  1741,  and,  on  going  to  preach  as  of  old  at 
Kennington,  was  amazed  and  saddened  to 
find  that  very  few  would  listen  to  him  owing 
to  his  having  written  against  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  others  who  differed  from  him. 
Scarcely  one  himdred  people  listened  to  him 
at  Kennington,  and  few  of  his  old  supporteis 
came  even  to  see  him.  He  was  anxious  to 
raise  money  for  the  Homes,  yet  saw  no  opening 
to  get  the  much-needed  sum  of  £1,500.  At 
Bristol,  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  in 
the  very  house  he  had  founded  there.  But 
one  or  two  other  ministers  there  soon  joined 
him  in  starting  a  school  at  Kingswood  to 
promulgate  Calvimstic  doctrine.  Open-air 
preaching  was  begun  a^;ain,  and  large  audi- 
ences gatiiered  round  him,  and  at  Moorfields, 
on  account  of  the  bad  weather  a  large  shed 
was  erected,  which  was  called  a  tabernacle. 
He  visited  Essex  and  Suffolk  also,  and  had 
immense  audiences  wherever  meetings  were 
held.  Ten  thousand  heard  him  at  one  time 
at  Braintree.  In  1741  he  accepted  urgent 
invitations  to  visit  Scotland,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  Erskines.  He 
preached  at  Dunfermline  first,  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Paisley, 
Pei^  Stirlmg,  besides  smaller  towns.  He 
there  gathered  £500  for  the  Orphan  Home  in 
America,  and  proceeded  through  Wales  to 
London.  At  Abergavenny  he  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Jenner.  Next  he  dared  to 
preach  at  Moorfields  when  a  fair  was  being 
held,  and  he  writes  that  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  letters  were  received  by  him  from 
persons  under  conviction  of  sin,  and  three 
hundred  people  joined  his  community  at 
once.  In  1743  he  again  visited  Scotland,  and 
what  took  place  in  the  West  at  Cambuslang 
is  described  thus  by  him:  "People  sat  till 
two  in  the  morning  hearing  sermons,  dis- 
regarding the  weatiber.  You  could  scarce 
walk  a  yard  but  you  must  tread  upon  some 
either  rejoicing  in  Grod  for  mercies  received, 
or  crying  out  for  more.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands have  I  seen,  before  it  was  possible  to 
catch  it  by  sympathy,  melted  down  under 
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the  word  and  power  <d  Go<L*'  At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Commimion  their  joy  was 
■o  great  that  they  arranged  for  a  aecood. 
The  ConuDonion  table  was  in  the  field ;  three 
tenia  were  all  sorrounded  with  a  moltitiide  of 
hearers ;  above  twenty  ministers  attending  to 
preach  and  assist.  About  this  time  he  re- 
ceived sad  news  of  the  SponiardB  landing  in 
Georgia,  bot  he  encouraged  his  friends  by  his 
unbounded  trust  in  Go<rs  care  for  them  and 
the  Orphan  Home,  which  faith  was  soon  re- 
warded by  all  danger  from  the  Spaniards  being 
removed.  In  1744,  just  before  starting  for 
America,  he  was  nearly  murdered  in  his  bed 
by  one  o^  four  men  who  had  designs  upon  his 
life,  but  so  little  moved  by  resentment  was  he 
that  he  refused  to  prosecute  these  men,  and 
as  crowds  gathered  round  him  at  Plymouth 
to  see  one  who  had  been  so  neariy  kUled,  he 
expressed  his  joy  that  g^reater  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  dmw  them  to  seek  their  happi- 
ness in  Christ.  His  health  became  affected, 
and  after  four  years  in  America  he  was  advised 
to  Tint  the  Bermudas,  where  he  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  English  colonists. 
After  three  months  there  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  where  at  first  he  met  with  great  dis- 
oouragement,  but  eventually  an  opoiing  to 
preach  to  the  great  people  as  well  as  the  poor 
was  afforded  him  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
had  welcomed  him  to  her  house  on  his  arrival 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Bollngbroke 
were  amongst  the  brilliant  audiences  who  so 
eagerly  lirtened  to  him  twice  a  week.  In 
1748  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Scotland,  meeting 
with  every  encouragement  and  success,  and 
between  that  year  and  1751,  when  he  laboured 
in  Ireland  for  a  time,  he  travelled  through 
almost  every  town  in  England.  He  returned 
to  America  after  a  time,  but  his  constant 
travels  undermined  his  health,  and  at  leng^ 
he  succumbed  to  a  fit  of  asthma  at  New- 
bury Port,  in  New  England,  on  Sept  30th, 
1770.  He  was  not  quite  fift^,  and  had  spent 
thirty-four  years  in  the  ministry. 

Whitgifty  JoHK,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy;  famous  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  bom  at  Great  Grimsby  in  1530, 
where  his  father  possessed  a  large  merchant 
business;  died  at  Lambeth  in  1604,  and 
was  buried  in  Croydon  parish  church.  His 
uncle,  Robert  Whitgift,  though  Abbot  of  a 
monastery,  had  long  predicted  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as 
John's  early  education  was  entrusted  entirely 
to  him,  he  naturally  was  influenced  from  the 
first  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  In  1555 
he  went  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  the  col- 
lege being  at  that  time  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Bishop  Ridley.  John  Bradford,  the 
martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  GrindaL  Cambridge  leant 
decidedly  to  the  Reformation,  and  Whitgift 
had  by  this  time  become  quite  convinced  of 


the  truth  of  its  doctrine.  Hew; 
1560.  On  the  aooessioa  of  QneeK  Mary  he 
had  to  hide  tar  some  traw*,  as  his  life,  with 
that  of  many  of  his  ooUeaguoa,  was  in  the 
greatest  danger.  From  the  sffnwiiT  of 
Elixabeth  he  worked  hard  in  the  PrU<atart 
cause.  All  through  his  life  he  was  remazkaiUe 
for  his  firmness  in  carrying  oat  what  he 
judged  to  be  right,  without  referenoe  to  the 
i^inions  of  those  about  him.  He  has  beea 
accused  of  harshness  and  severity,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  were  periloas  and 
anxious  times,  when  half-hearted  measares 
were  of  no  use.  He  lived  for  the  moat  part  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  tLppoiated 
Regius  Profeasor  of  Divinity.  b«it  hu  fuse 
as  a  preacher  reached  the  QoeeiL,  who  in 
1565  made  him  one  <ji  her  chaplains  and 
Master  of  Trinity  College.  As  aooa  as  he 
had  the  power  he  set  to  work  to  reorganise 
the  goremment  of  the  coDege,  with  wiack  be 
had  long  been  dissatisfied ;  and,  as  ^  ground- 
woric,  he  insisted  strongly  on  conformity  to 
the  Established  CSinrdi.  In  1571  he  was 
asked  by  Archlmhop  Parker  to  write  an 
answer  to  a  book  lately  puMwhed  by  the 
Puritan  Cartwri^it,  entitled  an  Aifrntmitum 
to  FmrHmme$Uf  which  violently  attacked  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Refovmed 
Church.  This  he  did  rery  auccesBfuIIy,  and 
as  a  reward  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln  by 
the  Queen  in  1573,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1576.  He  resisted  the  teacJiing  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Puritans  on  the  other ;  in  this  way  a  great 
cmtrast  to  the  meek  and  timid  Arohbiahop 
GrindaL  The  latter  was  conndered  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  have  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  at  such  a  critical  time,  so  the  Queen 
and  the  Privy  Council  commanded  him  to 
resign,  and  offered  the  Primacy  to  Whitgift. 
He  refused  to  take  the  office  while  Grindal 
was  alive,  but  accepted  it  on  his  death  in 
1583.  His  first  act  was  to  insist  that  all  the 
clergy  should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  to  these 
three  points — ^that  Uie  Queen  was  the  Siqureme 
Head  of  the  Church;  that  the  Common 
Prayer  and  Ordination  Serrioes  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible;  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  agreed 
in  all  particulars  with  the  Holy  Scriptores. 
His  one  idea  all  tiunougfa  his  life  was  to  ob- 
tain absolute  uniformify  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land. With  this  in  view  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Star  Chamber  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Only  matter  was  to  be  print^ 
which  had  been  licensed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
their  chaplains.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  famous  Martin  Marprsi^ti 
Controversy  [q.v.]  took  place.  His  private 
character  was  estimable,  and  ho  was  much 
respected  by  learned  men,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  dedication  to  him  both  of  Hook«'*8 
Ecelesimtiml  Btlittf  and  Stow's  AtmaU.  He 
was  exceedingly  liberal,  built  and  endowed  a 
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hospital  and  a  school  at  Croydon,  both 
flourishing  at  the  present  time,  and  restored 
the  hospital  of  Eastbridge.  He  was  afraid,  at 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  that  much  of  what 
he  had  been  able  to  effect  would  come  to 
naught  from  the  King's  supposed  indifference 
to  t£e  Church  of  England ;  and  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  begging  James's 
favour  to  the  Church.  He  attended  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  the  plans  laid  there  carried  out. 

Whithem,  or  Candida  Casa,  Bishop- 
ric OF. — This  was  the  See  of  a  border  dis- 
trict which  was  evangelised  by  St.  Ninian  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Along- 
side of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth, 
there  was  also  a  kingdom  of  Cumbria  or 
Strathclyde,  a  district  inhabited  by  the 
southern  Picts,  and  extending  from  the 
Mersey  to  the  Clyde.  The  Venerable  Bede 
says  of  St.  Ninian,  a  native  of  North  Wales 
who  converted  the  southern  Picts,  and  became 
their  first  bishop,  **  This  holy  man  .  .  Yeowell 
118  ..  .  Roman  arms.'*  He  was  *Mndis- 
putably,'*  according  to  Stubbs  and  Haddan, 
the  fotmder  of  this  See,  "  and  within  a  few 
^ears  subsequent  to  a.p.  400."  But  nothing 
IS  known  of  the  diocese,  or  of  St.  Ninian's 
successors,  until  the  Saxon  conquest  brought 
hither  a  Saxon  bishop  nearly  three  hundred 
years  afterwards.  Before  the  Saxon  Conquest 
the  old  British  diocese  appears  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  that  of  Glasgow,  but  in  a.d. 
685  Egfrith  formed  the  southern  portion  of 
that  gr^t  diocese  into  a  new  district  under 
the  old  name,  just  as  Hexham  had  been 
recently  formed  out  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  diocese  of  York.  There  were  six 
bishops  of  Candida  Casa  in  about  a  centur>% 
the  last  dying  in  a.d.  7^1 ;  but  when  Gral- 
loway  was  reunited  to  Scotland,  Whithem 
ceased  to  be  an  English  diocese,  and  became 
part  of  the  Scottim  diocese  of  Galloway. 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  eventually  be- 
came part  of  York  diocese,  until  the  founda- 
tion of  the  See  of  Carlisle  in  1132. 

The  following  were  the  Bishops  of  Whit- 
hem:— 

Acoession. 
Walter. 

Gilbert.  .    1235 

Henry  .  .  .  12&5 
Thomas  Dalton  .  1294 
Simon    of    Wed- 

ohale.  .    1387 

Michael   Maloon- 
halgh.       .       .    1355 

Whitsimday. — The  common  English 
name  for  the  Feast  of  Penteoost,  celebrating 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  earth.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Three  solutions  have  been  offered, 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  about 
each  of  them.    The  most  common  is  that  the 


Accession. 

.     681 

Peothehn 

.        .     730 

Frithwald 

.      785 

Petwin. 

.        .      703 

Bthelbert 

.        .     777 

Badulf  . 

.        .      791 

Oilaldanns 

.    1133 

Christian 

.        .    1154 

John     . 

.        .    1189 

word  was  originally  spelt  "  White  Sunday," 
and  was  so  cidled  because  in  the  early  Church 
the  catechumens  were  baptised  on  that  day, 
and  that  their  white  garments  gave  name  to 
the  festival.  But  when  it  is  noticed  that  the 
R»yer  Book  speaks  of  Whitsun  Week,  Whit- 
sun  Monday,  and  not  Whit  Monday,  this 
derivation  hardly  holds  good.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  German  Pfingsten — "  Pentecost," 
and  say  that  though  some  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  are  missing,  the  word  through  various 
changes  has  come  to  Whitsunday.  The  other 
solution  is  suggested  by  an  old  poem,  probably 
written  about  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  the  writer  evidently  takes  for  granted 
that  JFhU  is  a  corruption  of  Wit  or  Wisdom — 

'*  This  day  Wbitsonday  is  cald. 
For  wisdom  and  wit  sevene  faldp 
YItM  goTen  to  the  Apostles  as  the  day." 

WhitSlin-farthinifS,  called  also  tmoke 
farthings^  the  offerings  formerly  made  by 
every  one  at  Whitsuntide  who  lived  in  a 
house  with  a  chimney,  to  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  in  which  he  lived. 

WiceliTUi  or  WitMl,  Gioiioi  \h,  1501, 
d,  1673],  was  educated  and  ordained  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  adopted  the  Reformed 
religion,  for  which  he  was  driven  from  his 
charge  in  1525.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Niemeck,  but  relapsed  into  Komamsm,  and 
was  expelled  in  1530.  He  helped  to  draw  up 
the  Augsburg  Interim.  He  lived  at  Fulda 
from  1540-54,  and  then,  on  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  withdrew  to  Mayence,  where  he 
died.  He  vnrote  Typua  eeeUiia  priorit,  and 
Querela  pacts. 

Wicbem»  Johann  Hxinricu,  Christian 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1808, 
died  there  in  1881.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  Universities  of  Gottin^en  and  Berlin, 
and  soon  after  started  the  institution  in  his 
native  town  which  has  made  his  name 
famous.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  practical  philanthropic 
Christianity  in  Germany — a  title  which  he 
deserves,  as  will  be  seen  when  some  account 
of  his  efforts  has  been  given.  His  first  work 
was  to  institute  a  Free  Sunday-school  in  the 
town,  which  in  a  short  time  numbered  over 
500  scholars.  But  his  greatest  achievement 
was  the  foundation  of  what  he  called  his 
Rauhes  Haus,  Here  he  received  boys  who 
had  been  left  quite  destitute,  kept  and  cared 
for  them;  had  them  taught  some  useful 
trade,  and  then  sent  them  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  managed  very 
much  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Bamardo*s 
Homes  in  England.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  still  doing  much 
work  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  the 
Innere  Mission,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
fight  against  the  heathenism  and  irrelig^on 
still  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
the  large  towns.  Wichem  was  offered  many 
posts  of  honour,  but  refused  them  all,  and 
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contented  himseli  with  superintending  the 
Rauhes  Haus  [Rough  House]  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  with  editing  the  paper  called 
Fliegende  B lottery  the  organ  of  the  Mission. 
He  died  at  Hamhurg,  having  been  helpless 
from  paralysis  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Widiife.    [Wycliffe.] 

Widows  of  the  Chupch.— Widows 

who  made  public  profession  of  their  intention 
to  continue  in  widowhood  were,  if  they  satis- 
fied certain  conditions,  enrolled  in  an  Order 
which  went  by  this  designation.  These  con- 
ditions  were  that  they  should  have  been 
widows  for  some  years,  and  should  have  lived 
without  reproach,  ruling  their  own  households 
well.  A  special  place  was  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Churches,  and  if  need  so  required  they 
were  supported  out  of  Church  revenues. 

Wilberforoa.  Henry  William  [b.  1809, 
rf.  1873],  son  of  William  Wilberforce.  He 
g^duated  with  high  honours  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1830.  He  was  vicar  of  East 
Farleigh,  but  in  1853  became  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  communion 
he  died  at  Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
In  early  life  he  gained  some  celebrity  as 
author  of  An  JSssay  on  the  Parochial  Sf/a- 
tern  of  the  Church.  For  some  years  after  his 
secession  he  was  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Standard,  subsequently  called  the 
Weekly  Register,  He  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  deeply  beloved  by  his 
friends.  Cardinal  Newman  wrote  a  very 
touching  obituary  notice  of  him. 

Wilberforce*  Robert  Isaac,  second  son 
of  William  Wilberforce,  was  bom  in  1802,  died 
in  1857.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  commoner  in  1819,  and  took  his  degree  with 
a  double  first-class  in  1823.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college,  became  Public  Ex- 
aminer in  1830,  and  Select  Preacher  in  1849. 
He  was  vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  removing  in 
1850  to  Burton  Agnes,  in  Yorkshire,  when  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  the  Estst  Riding.  In 
1854  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Italy.  He  died  at  Albano  on  his  way  to  the 
English  College  at  Rome  for  re-ordination. 
Two  works  of  his  written  in  the  English 
Church  have  won  a  permanent  place  in  our 
theology,  namely,  the  treatises  on  The  In- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  and  On  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  The  Principles  of  Church  Authority 
was  written  to  vindicate  his  adoption  of  the 
Roman  faith,  and  two  other  interesting 
volumes  of  his  are  The  Five  Empires  and 
EutiliuSf  a  tale  of  the  early  Church. 

WilberforOOy  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  suc- 
cessively of  Oxford  and  Winchester,  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  bom  at 
Broomefield  House,  Clapham  Common,  Sept. 
7th,  1805 ;  died  July  19th,  1873,  from  a  fall 
from  his  horse  while  riding  on  the  Surrey  hills 


near  Dorking.  He  commenced  his  education  it 
Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  then  entered 
as  a  Commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  at 
that  time  enjoying  a  great  reputation  unda 
Copleston,  afterwards  Bishop  of  I«landaff. 
While  there,  Wilberforce  was  a  constant  and 
fluent  speaker  at  the  Union  Debating  Society. 
He  took  his  B.A.  in  1826.  He  was  ordained 
in  1828,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  1841  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
Alverstoke,  near  Gosport,  and  here  he  had  at 
one  time  as  his  curate  Dr.  Trench,  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  already  Arch- 
deacon  of  Surrey,  to  which  a  canonry  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  was  attached,  and  in 
this  same  year  was  chosen  by  the  authorities 
of  Oxford  to  deliver  the  Bampton  Lectures; 
the  delivery  of  those  was,  however,  prevented 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilberforce.  Prefer- 
ments were  now  showered  thickly  on  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce;  in  1843  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Prince  Consort; 
in  1844  he  was  appointed  Sub- Almoner  to  the 
Queen,  and  early  in  1845  promoted  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  stay  there  long,  for  before  the 
close  of  the  year  he  was  offered  the  Bishopric 
of  Oxford,  and  consecrated  in  Lambeth  Chapel 
by  Archbishop  Howley  on  St.  Andrew^s  Day. 
As  Bishop  of  Oxford  he  became  also  Chan- 
cellor of  Uie  Order  of  the  Garter,  for  shortly 
before  that  time  Windsor  and  St.  George's 
Chapel  had  been  transferred  to  that  diocese 
from  the  see  of  Salisbury.  In  1847  Bishop 
Wilberforce  received  also  the  appointment  of 
Lord  High  Almoner  to  Her  Majesty.  Joined 
with  the  See  of  Oxford  at  that  time  was  the 
rectory  of  Cuddesdon,  near  Oxford,  and,  as 
at  Alverstoke  Dr.  Wilberforce  had  R.  C. 
Trench,  a  future  Archbishop,  as  his  curate, 
so  here  he  had  Dr.  Thomson,  afterward 
Archbishop  of  York. 

As  a  Bishop,  Samuel  Wilberforce  lost  no 
time  in  showing  himself  earnest,  zealous,  and 
indefatigable,  confirming  not  only  in  the 
larger  towns  but  in  the  village  churches, 
mixing  personally  with  his  clergy,  and  stirring 
up  their  dormant  energies  by  taking  part  in 
*'  special  services  '*  in  Lent,  in  Advent,  and  at 
other  sacred  seasons.  He  was  active  also  in 
preaching  on  behalf  of  new  and  old  religions 
societies,  which  he  regarded  as  useful  hand- 
maids to  the  Church,  and  in  promoting  all 
well-considorcd  measures  of  school  improve* 
ment,  of  Church  extension,  and  of  Cliurch 
restoration.  He  also  established,  almost  under 
his  own  eye,  at  Cuddesdon,  a  Training  Col- 
lege for  clergymen,  in  order  to  bridge  over 
the  years  which  young  men  who  intended  to 
take  orders  too  often  wasted,  after  taking 
their  deg^ree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while 
not  yet  of  canonical  age  for  ordination  as 
deacons. 

He  had  not  long  taken  his  seat  on  tlt« 
bishops'  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  before 
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he  began  to  make  his  presence  felt  there, 
roeaking  frequently  on  subjects  in  which  the 
Qiurch  was  more  or  Jess  directly  interested, 
such  as  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  the 
Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  the  revival  of  the  active 

Sowers  of  Convocation,  which  had  been  long 
ormant  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  to  the 
episcopate'.  In  1848  some  bitter  controversy 
was  excited  by  the  part  he  took  in  reference 
to  the  nomination  of  Dk.  Hampdbn  [q.v.] 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Bishop  in  this  matter  did 
not  appear  to  advantage.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  nominated  Hampden,  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  joined  the  opponents.  But  suddenly  he 
went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  printed  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  &vour  of 
Hampden,  and  a  letter  in  which  he  implied 
that  the  latter  had  made  concessions  to  him. 
Hampden  immediately  published  another 
denying  this  in  a  curt  manner,  and  Bishop 
Philpotts  of  Exeter  wrote  his  brother  of 
Oxford  a  letter  of  vehement  sarcasm  and 
invective,  which  Wilberforce*s  candid  bio- 
grapher, Canon  Ashwell,  has  printed.  The 
Bishop  was  one  of  the  most  active  oppon- 
ents of  the  Bill  passed  at  the  iustance  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  enable  Bishops  Blomfield 
and  Maltby  to  resign  their  respective  Sees. 
Another  important  controversy  in  which  the 
Bishop  was  engaged  was  that  on  the  Essays 
and  ILeviews  [q.v.],  and  again  the  Bishop 
showed  himself  more  versatile  than  discreet, 
and  took  ap  untenable  positions,  to  the  injury 
of  his  own  reputation.  Li  1869  he  accepted 
the  See  of  Winchester  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Sumner,  having  before  that  time  changed 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  clerical  resigna- 
tions, and  become  the  most  active  promoter, 
if  not  the  actual  author,  of  the  Act  passed  to 
enable  aged  incumbents  to  resign  their  livings, 
and  retire  on  a  pension  when  incapacitated 
for  further  work. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  was  a  man  of  talents 
so  great  and  varied  as  to  constitute  genius ; 
bis  versatility,  indeed,  was  at  once  his  strength 
and  his  weakness;  it  enabled  him  to  do 
everything,  but  it  debarred  him  from  that 
complete  unity  and  concentration  of  purpose 
which  are  necessary  for  the  highest  achieve- 
ments. He  was,  however,  before  all  things, 
a  hard-working  bishop.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
accomplished  preacher,  and  it  was  one  of  his 
characteristics  that  he  took  as  great  pains 
and  achieved  as  great  success  with  the 
simplest  village  congregation  as  with  the 
most  distinguished  audience  in  London.  He 
really  acted  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  did  his  utmost  to  awaken  religious 
life  in  every  comer  of  it ;  he  was  not  content 
with  acting  as  a  mere  overseer;  he  was  its 
motive  power,  and  his  clergy  learnt  to  look 
to  him  for  constant  encouragement  and 
support. 


In  the  Church  at  large  he  held  a  very 
distinct  and  valuable  position ;  his  early  life 
imbued  him  vrith  the  religious  views  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  and  his  veneration  for  his 
father  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  influence  in  his  mind  through- 
out life.  But  as  a  man  who  thoroughly 
shared  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  not  likely  to  hold  aloof  from  that 
remarkable  development  of  thought  which 
marked  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry. 
He  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  High  Churdi  school,  though  he  always 
held  back  ^m  the  extremes  of  that  party ;  but 
he  saw  that  its  followers  were  at  least  reviving 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  he  turned 
their  principles  to  great  account  in  practical 
administration.  It  says  much  for  his  modera- 
tion that,  coming  to  his  diocese  lust  when  the 
Tractarian  storm  was  at  its  heignt,  he  guided 
it  through  the  crisis  without  a  breach  with 
any  party  among  his  clergy.  Party  feeling 
ran  high  for  a  time,  but  the  Bishop^s  mani- 
fest earnestness,  and  the  twofold  sympathies 
which  he  embodied,  formed  a  bond  of  imion 
amid  the  discord,  and  he  probably  rendered 
the  Church  a  great  service  by  guiding  and 
harmonising  the  confused  movements  of  the 
day. 

In  Convocation  he  spoke  with  enei-gy  and 
fervour  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Church.  He  was  a  very  popular  man ;  what- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  with  grace,  ease, 
and  heartiness.  As  a  platform  orator  he  has 
rarely  been  equalled ;  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  he  was  a  ^*  many-sided  "  man,  and  into 
his  active  career,  many  careers,  so  to  speak, 
were  crowded  together.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  work,  and  in  the  management  of  two  very 
important  dioceses  he  showed  great  adminis- 
trative ability  and  energy  of  personal  character. 
His  was  an  eloquence  which  never  failed  ;  it 
shone  equally  in  his  pastoral  charges,  in  his 
confirmation  addresses,  and  in  those  spirit- 
stirring  appeals  which  he  would  deliver  in 
Cuddesdon  Chapel  to  the  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  He  excelled  also  as  a  parliamentary 
orator.  As  an  author  he  has  left  us  no  deep 
theological  work,  but  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered for  a  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America^  and  by  two  or  three 
charming  religious  allegories,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  which  are  Agathos  and  The  Jiocky 
Island.  His  sermons  are  some  of  them 
models  of  eloquence,  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted  upon  those  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  good  as  well  as  an  able 


Wilberforce,  William  [b.  1769,  d.  1833], 
one  of  the  noblest  philanthropists  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Hull.  He  went 
first  to  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  on  his 
father's  death  in  1768  lived  with  an  uncle  at 
Wimbledon,  who  sent  him  to  school  near 
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there.  He  went  with  his  aunt  to  hear  Whit- 
field's preaching,  hut  his  mother,  fearing  he 
would  become  a  Methodist,  recalled  him  to 
Yorkshire,  and  his  education  was  carried  on 
at  Pocklington  till  he  was  seventeen.  He 
then  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years.  He 
resolved  on  entering  a  public  life,  and  before 
he  had  attained  his  majority  was  elected 
member  for  his  native  town.  William  Pitt, 
who  had  already  made  a  great  mark  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  was  his  intimate  friend. 
His  kindly  manners  and  polished  wit  soon 
made  him  very  popular  in  London  society. 
In  1784,  before  he  was  twenty-five,  he  was 
chosen  member  for  Yorkshire,  a  great  triumph 
in  his  parliamentary  career,  as  that  seat  was 
usually  fiercely  contended  by  the  aristocracy. 
He  took  his  seat  in  May,  and  entered  into  all 
the  triumphs  of  his  niend,  who  was  now 
Prime  Minister.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  made  a  Continental  tour,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  old  Cambridge  tutor,  Isaac 
Milner,  from  whom  he  imbib^  those  earnest 
relij^ious  impressions  which  directed  his 
actions  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1786  he  resumed  his  parliamentarv*  life  for 
awhile,  but  after  1787  he  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  the  great  work  of  his  hfe,  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Thomas  Clarkson  [q.v.l 
and  some  other  Quakers  had  already  formed 
an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  William 
Wilberforce  soon  became  their  foremost 
champion.  He  and  Pitt  discussed  the  subject 
together  under  a  tree  at  Holwood,  near 
Keston  in  Kent,  and  Wilberforce  set  to  work 
to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
serious  illness  prevented  him  from  attending 
Parliament  in  1788,  but  in  1789,  in  a  power- 
ful speech  lasting  three  and  a  half  hours,  he 
laid  the  matter  before  the  House,  but  was  met 
with  decided  opposition,  and  a  long  delay 
occurred  before  further  steps  could  be  taken. 
John  Wesley  wrote  to  him  from  his  death-bed 
in  1791,  encouraging  him,  and  exhorting  him 
not  to  lose  heart.  On  April  18th  in  the 
same  year,  the  motion  came  on  once  more, 
but  was  rejected  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  of  vested  interests.  Clarkson  and 
others  then  established  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  of  which  Wilberforce  became  one 
of  the  directors.  George  III.  and  the 
royal  princes  were  always  opposed  to  the 
movement ;  Pitt  and  Fox  both  supported  it 
In  1793  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
the  nation  to  its  duty  as  regarded  Christian 
teaching  amongst  the  natives  of  our  colonies, 
but  Government  could  not  see  its  way. 
William  Carey  and  his  associates,  however, 
undertook  the  task.  [Carbt,  William.]  In 
1797  Wilberforce  published  his  Praetieal 
View  of  the  Prevailing  ReligiouM  Syttteme  of 
Profe9»ed  Christiana  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Clasee*  in  this  Country  contraHed  icith  £^al 
Christianity,  which  went  through  five  edi- 


tions in  six  months.  In  1797  he  was  en- 
gaged in  those  discussions  which  two  yens 
later  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Qinicli 
Missionary  Society.  In  1798  he  helped 
to  start  the  Christian  Observer,  tcod  also  aa 
association  for  the  better  obeo^rance  of 
Sunday,  and  he  gave  much  time  and  raoney 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  French  RerolntiaB 
made  it  impossible  for  a  time  to  do  any- 
thing in  furtherance  of  his  favourite  sdieme, 
and  it  was  not  till  1804  that  the  Abc^tioo 
of  Slavery  Bill  was  first  carried  through  the 
Commons ;  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and 
in  the  following  year  lost  in  the  Commons  on 
the  second  reading.  At  last,  by  an  Order  in 
Council  in  1805,  Uie  importation  of  slares  to 
new  colonies  was  pn^bited,  and  in  1806  the 
abolition  of  the  'foreign  slave  trade  was 
carried.  On  Feb.  23rd,  1807,  his  Bill,  having 
Ijassed  the  Lords,  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  281 
to  sixteen.  The  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly,  carried  the  House  by  storm  when  in 
his  speech  which  followed  this  triomph,  he 
contrasted  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  with 
those  of  the  honoured  man  who  wonld  that 
night  '*lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and 
remember  that  the  slave  trade  was  no  more.** 
The  Royal  assent  was  given  on  March  20th. 
Wilberforce  then  sought  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  abroad,  and,  indeed, 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery  iti«lf.  In  1812 
he  resigned  his  seat  for  Yorkshire,  and  was 
elected  to  the  borough  of  Bramber,  which  he 
held  till  1825,  when  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  parliamentary  life.  He 
never  loet  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
favour  of  abolition,  and  one  country  of 
Europe  after  another,  and  the  United  States, 
was  led  to  abolish  the  slave  teade.  In  1823 
he  published  an  Appeal  against  it,  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed.  In  1829 
he  made  his  last  public  appearance  at  a  large 
meeting  of  Abolitionists  in  London,  and  then 
entrusted  the  canse  to  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton. 
Three  days  before  his  death  news  was  brought 
to  WilbCTforce  that  England  was  ready  to 
pay  twenty  millions  for  the  abolitioii  oi 
slavery.  He  died  July  29th,  183S,  and  was 
accorded  a  public  funraal  at  Westminflter 
Abbey. 

Wilftid,  St.,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
bom  of  noble  parents,  and  was  early  sent 
to  court,  where  he  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  Queen  Eanfleda ;  following  her  advice, 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  reli* 
gious  life.  He  spent  some  time  at  Iindi»- 
&me  under  the  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
monks;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
simplicity  of  their  rule,  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  to  Rome,  where  be 
spent  some  years  in  study.  After  his  rsUzm 
to  England  he  became  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
at  Ripon,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  was 
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appointed  to  the  See  of  York.  As  the  primacy 
was  vacant,  Wilfrid  went  to  France  to  be  con- 
secrated by  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  did 
not  return  till  about  five  years  later,  when 
he  found  St.  Chad  in  possession  of  his  See. 
The  latter,  however,  vacated  it  in  his  favour, 
and  Wilfrid  set  to  work  to  restore  the  minster, 
which  liad  fallen  into  disi-epair;  and  he  built  also 
a  minster  at  Hexham  and  one  at  Ripon,  at  the 
dedication  of  which  he  made  a  feast  to  King 
Egfrid  and  all  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
which  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  former  bishop,  St.  Chad.  For  some  time 
the  King  and  the  bishops  were  on  friendly 
terms ;  but  the  zeal  of  Wilfrid  to  enrich  the 
Church,  to  the  detriment  of  Egfrid's  revenue, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue  and  mon- 
asteries, excited  the  King's  anger,  and  Theo- 
dore, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  summoned 
to  hear  the  accusations  against  him.  He 
proposed  that  the  diocese  should  be  divided 
into  the  Sees  of  York,  Lindisfame,  Hexham, 
and  Whithem,  but  as  Wilfrid  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  Theodore  declared  him  deposed, 
and  he  started  for  Rome  to  appeal  to  Pope 
Agatho,  returning  .victorious  with  a  letter 
to  the  King.  Egirid  declared  that  he  had 
bribed  the  Pope,  and  imprisoned  him  for 
nine  months,  first  in  Northumberland,  then 
at  Dunbar;  being  released,  he  went  to 
Sussex,  the  most  barbarous  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  not  yet  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  which  was  suffering  under  a  severe 
famine.  Wilfrid  first  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  people  by  teaching  them  to  fish,  so 
that  they  were  all  the  more  ready  to  hear 
him  when  he  began  tc  preach  to  them.  He 
founded  a  bishopric  at  Selsey,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Chichester.  He  went 
up  the  Meon  Valley,  in  Hampshire,  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and  Wessex, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Jutes,  and 
here  he  founded  the  church  of  Wamford,  as 
an  ancient  inscription  on  the  wall  still  testifies. 
The  ancient  church  of  Corhampton  in  the 
same  valley  was  also  probably  built  by  him. 
About  690*  Egfrid  died,  and  Wilfrid  was  re- 
called to  York ;  but  his  uncompromising 
manner  gave  offence,  and  he  was  again  de- 
clared deposed.  He  was  restored,  however, 
after  King  Aldfrid's  death,  and  died  in  709 
at  the  monastery  of  Oundle,  which  he  had 
founded  in  Mercia. 

WilkinSy  John,  Bishop  of  Chester  [b. 
at  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614 ;  d, 
in  1672].  His  fether  was  a  citizen  of  Oxford, 
but  he  was  bom  at  the  house  of  his  mother's 
father,  John  Bods,  a  noted  Dissenter,  and  here 
he  spentr  his  earlier  years.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entered  as  a  student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Magdalen  Hall. 
He  took  his  B.A.  in  1631,  and  his  M.A.  in 
1634,  and  was  then  ordained  and  became  suc- 
cessively Chaplain  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Charles,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who 


resided  in  England  for  some  time  studying 
mathematics  with  Wilkins.  His  Puritanical 
principles  led  him  in  the  Civil  War  to  join 
with  the  Parliament  and  to  uphold  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Li  1648  the  Committee 
for  Uie  Reformation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  Warden  of  Wadham* College. 
In  1666  he  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell. 
Richard  Cromwell  made  him  Master  of 
Trinity  College;  but  he  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration,  and,  coming  to  London,  became 
Preacher  at  Gray*s  Inn,  and  soon  after  Rector 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  In  1663  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  was  then  incorporated ;  and, 
through  the  influence  of  another  member, 
Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj*, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Ripon,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Hall,  in 
1668,  became  Bishop  of  Chester.  Wilkins  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  inconstant  mind 
and  unsettled  principles,  ready  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  ruling  power ;  but  he  was 
benevolent,  and  according  to  his  biographer, 
Anthony  Wood,  "a  person  endowed  with 
rare  gifts,  a  noted  theologiat  and  preacher,  a 
curious  critic,  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  experimentalist,  and  one  as  well  seen 
in  mechanisms  and  new  philosophy  as  any 
of  his  time."  He  is  the  author  of  many  sci- 
entific works.  Among  his  theological  publica* 
tionsare:  Eeelenattet,  or  a  Discourse  on  the  Gift 
of  Freaehing  [1646]  ;  Discourse  concerning  the 
Beauty  of  Providence^  in  all  the  Bugged  Passages 
of  it  [1649]  ;  Discourse  concerning  the  Qift  of 
Prayer  [1651],  and  after  his  death  Tillotsoii 
published  an  unfinished  treatise  of  his  Gf  the 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion 
[1676],  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  [1682].  He 
died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Tillotson  in  Chancery 
Lane,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Will. — That  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  chooses  or  refuses  anything  which  is 
offered  to  it.  It  is  therefore  distinct  from 
the  understanding.  **  I  see  and  approve  the 
better  things,"  said  the  heathen  moralist, 
"  and  I  follow  the  worse."  Herein  he  con- 
fessed that  his  will  was  not  in  accord  with 
his  intellectual  faculties.  Nor  is  the  Will 
synonymous  with  the  desires  and  appetites. 
1  hese  may  be  spontaneous  and  either  good  or 
bad,  but  other  motives  acting  on  the  Will 
may  lead  it  to  resist  them.  That  the  Will  is 
free  is  implied  in  the  very  term,  **  for  if  a 
man  acts  in  any  g^ven  manner  because  he  is 
forced,  it  is  no  longer  an  action  of  the  WilL" 
The  Will  indeed  is  finite,  because  man  him- 
self is  a  finite  being,  but  within  the  extent  of 
its  capacity  it  is  and  must  be  able  to  choose. 
The  great  question  about  Free  Will,  regarded 
theologically,  is  stated  in  the  article  on  Frek 
Will.  We  may  put  it  broadly  thus:  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  man 
lost  control  of  his  Will  by  sin,  and  recovers 
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it  by  supematural  grace  conveyed  in  the 
Sacraments.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  following  Augustine,  held  that  since 
the  Fail  man  is  totally  depraved,  and  can  do 
no  spiritual  good  save  tlu-ough  the  special 
grace  of  God,  given  according  to  Grod's  sove- 
reign WiU. 

The  tendency  of  modem  materialistic  philo- 
sophy is  towards  what  is  called  Dbte&minism 
[q.v.J,  the  belief  that  the  Will  depends  like 
the  physical  constitution  upon  a  chain  of 
causes,  so  that  all  future  volition  might  be 
predicted  by  any  one  who  knew  all  ihe  pre- 
sent facts.  But  this  is  in  fact  to  blot  out  the 
soul  from  existence,  and  repeat  the  sinful  cry 
which  the  prophets  denounced,  "  We  are  de- 
livered to  do  these  abominations."  In  op- 
position to  it  is  the  Christian  belief  that  we 
are  placed  in  the  world  by  the  Creator  for  the 
ver^  purpose  of  fighting  against  the  sin 
which  dodi  most  easily  besiet  us,  and  of  being 
conquerors  by  His  grace.  Another  form  of 
Determinism  is  very  different,  that  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  who  dwells  upon  the  power  of 
habits  to  enfeeble  and  even  destroy  the  WilL 
This  is  the  determinism  of  character.  But 
neither  does  this  fix  the  destiny  of  a  human 
soul.  The  g^ce  of  Gk>d  is  offered  to  apo- 
states and  reprobates,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
restoring  the  enfeebled  and  powerless  WilL 
The  same  voice  which  cried  to  the  paralytic 
"  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,*'  is 
saying  to  us  when  we  are  bound  and  enslaved 
by  sin,  "Arise  and  be  free,  shake  thyself 
from  the  dust."  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  grace  of  Christian  ordinances, 
are  perpetual  miracles,  a  continual  work  of 
restoration  to  those  who  believe,  and  have 
faith  to  be  healed.  [Free- Will  ;  Predes- 
tination.] 

Will  of  God.— What  God  has  deter, 
mined  from  all  eternity,  and  what  must  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass,  though  as  yet  we  know  it 
not,  is  His  secret  will.  What  He  has  pre- 
scribed to  us  in  His  written  Word,  and  in  the 
universal  conscience  of  mankind,  is  His  re- 
vealed will.     How  shall  we  know  that  will  ? 

There  are  certain  rules  which  we  may  rest 
upon  concerning  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  we  ought  to  do.  Thus :  [1]  We 
should  not  make  our  inclinations  the  arbiter. 
"Do  not  determine  that  to  be  truth  which 
you  wish  to  be  so,  nor  make  an  idol  of 
cherished  anticipations,"  are  the  memorable 
words  of  a  great  writer  of  our  own  day.  [2] 
We  should  not  make  our  particular  frames 
of  mind  the  rule  of  our  determination,  nor  be 
guided  by  unaccountable  impulses  and  im- 
pressions. 

But  there  are  three  courses  to  be  adopted  by 
him  who  would  learn  the  will  of  God. 

[1]  Deliberation.  Our  present  station  is 
to  be  regarded  as  that  in  which  God  has 
placed  us.  He  may  intend  us  to  make  our 
way  out  of  it.     But  unless  there  is  that  in  our 


present  situation  which  we  aee  cksily  to  be 
hostile  to  our  soul's  health,  we  are  not  to  be 
inveterately  desirous  of  diaiige. 

[2]  Consultation.  If  the  conviction  come 
irresistibly  upon  us  that  such  change  is  needful, 
and  we  have  to  choose  a  new  path,  tiien  it  b&> 
hoves  us  to  compare  (me  thing  with  another, 
and  to  act  upon  such  maxims  as  these :— Of 
two  natural  evils  choose  the  least :  d  two 
moral  evils  choose  neither;  of  two  meal 
goods  choose  the  greater. 

[3]  Supplication.  When  Providenoe  does 
not  make  our  way  immediately  clear  we  hare 
to  abide  where  we  are  in  suspense.  "  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  We 
must  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  constant  prayer, 
avoiding  temptation  and  shrinking  from  aQ 
sin ;  reverencing  the  W^ord  of  God  and  seek- 
ing it  daily;  remembering  always  that  ths 
highest  object  at  which  we  can  aim  ii  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God. 

William  of  If  alineslmgy.  [Malmbs- 
BiJBT,  William  of.] 

William  of  WyTrehain,  the  greatest 
of  the  Bishops  of.  Winchester,  was  Dom  of 
obscure  parents,  John  and  Sibyl  Longe,  at 
Wickham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1324.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  then  be- 
came secretary  to  Uvedale,  Lord  of  the  Wiii- 
ham  Manor,  through  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  King  Edward  III.  In  1356  he  became 
surveyor  of  the  castle  and  park  at  Windsor, 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  pfc«nt 
castle.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1366,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1362.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Edyngdon  in  1366,  Wyk^iam  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  He  had  already  held 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  now  became  Chanoelkr 
till  1371.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  in 
1404,  at  Bishop*s  Waltham.  He  repaired  the 
bishop's  palaces,  did  away  with  many  abuses 
at  St.  Cross,  founded  Kew  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Winchester  School  [q.v.J,  and  re- 
stored Winchester  CathedraL  His  masterly 
work  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  stamps 
him  as  one  of  the  gpreatest  architects  tl»t 
ever  lived.  His  ben^ctions  to  the  parities 
of  his  diocese  were  also  very  munificent. 

Williams,  Isaac,  was  bom  in  Wales  in 

1802,  died  in  1865.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  after  his  ordination  held  several 
curacies,  and  finally  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Stiochcombe,  Gloucestershire,  wheie 
he  died.  He  wrote  some  very  beautiful 
poetry,  though  he  was  a  little  too  fond  erf 
using  irregular  and  peculiar  rhythm.  He» 
with  Keble  and  Newman,  wrote  the  Lyra 
Apoitoliea^  and  was  also  the  author  of  Tracia 
80,  S6y  and  87  of  the  famous  Traets  for  th* 
Times.  Other  noted  poems  of  his  are  Thomfhtt 
in  Past  Tears,  The  Cathedral,  The  BapHsUry, 
and  the  Christian  Scholar.  In  1839  he  p«b- 
lished  a  book  of  hymns  translated  from  thd 
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Jjatiii,  under  the  title  of  Mymna  from  the 
Farisian  Breviary, 

Williams,  John,  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  bom  at  Aberconway  in  Caniarvonahire, 
in  ld82,  died  in  1650.  He  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1598,  was  ordained, 
and  became  a  proctor  of  the  university.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  was  chaplain 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  upon  whose 
death,  in  1619,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury, whence  he  was  in  1620  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  in  1626  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
He  soon  afterwards  rendered  himself  un- 
popular at  court  because  he  refused  to  comply 
with  all  the  wishes  of  Buckingham,  which 
occasioned  him  to  lose  the  Great  Seal,  and  he 
was  ordered  not  to  appear  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  He  also  angered  Archbishop 
Laud  by  his  opinions  concerning  the  position 
of  the  Commxmion  table.  The  dispute  broke 
into  a  formal  controversy,  and  occasioned 
Land's  Coal  from  the  Altar,  answered  by 
Williams.  Soon  after  a  Bill  was  brought 
before  the  Star  Chamber  accusing  him  of 
revealing  the  King's  secrets ;  he  was  heavily 
fined,  and  in  1636  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
He  remained  there  for  four  years,  but  was 
released  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
The  King  was  reconciled  to  him,  cancelled  the 
records  of  his  trial,  and  raised  him  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  allowing  him  to  hold 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster  for  three  years 
in  eommendam.  He  only  survived  the  King's 
death  a  year,  dying  at  Glodded  on  his  sixty- 
eighth  birthday. 

Williams,  Jomf,  a  famous  Noncon- 
formist minister  [b,  1796,  d.  1839]  sent  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  preach  to 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  He  was  bom  at 
Tottenham,  and  having  been  a  short  time 
at  school  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger 
in  the  City  Road.  When  he  had  served 
his  time,  he  determined  at  once  to  fit  him- 
self as  far  as  he  could  for  the  work  of  a 
missionary.  With  his  wife  and  three  other 
ministers  he  left  England  in  November,  1816, 
and  just  a  year  later  landed  on  one  of  the 
Society  Islands.  They  succeeded  in  con- 
verting many  of  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  as  a  rule  were  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness even  by  those  who  refused  to  listen  to 
their  preaching.  He  came  to  England  once  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Sydney, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  doctor  about 
his  health,  which  was  very  bad  at  the  time, 
and  which  he  was  afraid  would  force  him  to 
give  up  his  work.  With  these  two  exceptions 
he  worked  among  the  people  of  these  islands 
tiU  1839,  when  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
the  natives  of  Erromanga  the  first  day  he 
landed  on  their  shores. 

Williamjl,  Roger. — ^A  Puritan  writer, 
and  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 


U.S.,  who  deserves  mention  as  the  first  to 
publicly  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  without 
any  qualification  whatever,  and  to  act  upon 
it  consistently  through  his  own  life  in  the 
midst  of  many  provocations.  He  was  bom 
at  Conwyl  Cayo  in  Wales,  in  1599,  was  be- 
friended and  educated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England;  but  soon  adopting  Puritan 
views,  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1630.  At  this  early 
age  of  thirty,  as  Bancroft  says,  **his  mind 
had  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  secures 
him  an  immortality  of  fame.  ...  In 
the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  re« 
volved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  had  arrived  at  the  great  principle 
which  is  its  sole  effectual  remedy.  He  an- 
nounced his  discovery  under  the  simple  pro- 
position of  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  The 
civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but 
never  control  opinion;  should  punish  guilt, 
but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 
The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  entire 
reform  of  theological  jurisprudence.  It 
would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  crime  of 
nonconformity;  would  quench  the  fires  that 
persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning ;  would 
repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  on 
public  worship ;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to 
every  form  of  religious  faith." 

When  Williams  arrived  in  Boston,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  unite  heartily  with 
Churches  which,  in  spite  of  their  own  bitter 
experience  of  persecution,  violated  every  one 
of  these  principles  nearly  as  much  as  that 
Church  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  he 
found  himself  involved  in  hot  and  bitter 
controversy  for  what,  to  him,  were  the  first 
rights  of  the  human  soul.  The  magistrates 
compelled  every  man  to  attend  worship : 
Williams  reprobated  that  law.  They  com- 
pelled men  to  maintain  that  worship,  and 
demanded  of  Williams  if  the  labourer  was 
not  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
**  from  them  that  do  hire  him  and  from  no 
other."  Magistrates  themselves  were  to  be 
chosen  from  church-members ;  he  said  this 
was  as  proper  as  to  select  a  doctor  or  pilot  for 
his  skill  in  theology.  And  so  on  every  point. 
Such  views  could  not  but  give  deep  onence, 
and  in  1836  he  was  summoned  to  Boston  to 
stand  examination  on  his  grand  principle 
that  "  the  civil  power  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  eonscience,^^  and  was  actually  threatened  by 
the  one-time  fugitives  with  transportation 
back  to  England !  To  avoid  this  ho  fled  to 
the  territory  of  Narraganset,  where  he  pur- 
chased land  for  himself  and  a  few  companions, 
calling  the  new  settlement  Providence,  and 
engaging  specially  in  mission-work  among 
the  Indians,  with  whom  he  acquired  greater 
influence  than  any  other  man  of  the  time. 
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Owing  to  this  he  was  enabled  on  two 
occasions  to  save  the  colony  which  had  cast 
him  out  from  Indian  attacks,  being  on  one 
of  these  occasions  applied  to  for  sach  as- 
sistance,  and  never  manifesting  the  least 
bitterness,  or  being  led  into  the  least  act  of 
retaliation.  His  later  years  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  preaching  to  the  Indians,  in 
which  he  engaged  till  nearly  his  eightieth 
year.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in 
1683,  the  neighbouring  colonies  refusing  to 
the  last  to  admit  his  State  into  their  league,  in 
spite  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  them. 

Williams*  chief  work  is.  The  Bloudy  Tenet 
of  Persecution  for  the  Cause  of  Conaeience  Die* 
euefed,  followed  later  by  The  Bloudy  Tenet  yet 
more  Bloudy  by  Mr.  Cotton^  endeavour  to  wash 
it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  He  refused 
to  persecute  Quakers  like  the  other  Puritans, 
but  disputed  with  them,  writing  a  tract 
called  Oeorge  Fox  digged  out  of  hie  Burro%oe$. 
He  also  wrote  a  iey  to  the  Languaget  of 
America,  and  other  works  of  less  importance. 

The  following  additional  remarks  of  Ban- 
croft are  worth  quoting :  "  He  was  the  first 
person  in  modem  Christendom  to  assert  in  its 
plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  equality  of  opinions  before  the 
law ;  and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger 
of  Milton,  the  precursor  and  superior  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  For  Taylor  limited  his 
toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects :  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the 
earth.  Taylor  favoured  partial  reform,  com- 
mended lenity,  argfued  for  forbearance,  and 
entered  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  each 
tolerable  sect ;  Williams  would  permit  per- 
secution of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving 
heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  un- 
protected by  the  penalties  of  penal  statutes. 
Taylor  still  clung  to  the  necessity  of  positive 
regulations  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating 
error,  and  he  resembled  the  poets,  who  in 
their  folly  first  declare  their  hero  to  be  in- 
vulnerable and  then  clothe  him  in  earthly 
armour ;  Williams  was  willing  to  leave  truth 
alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light,  believing 
that  if  in  the  ancient  feud  between  truth  and 
error,  the  employment  of  force  could  be  en- 
tirely abrogated,  truth  would  have  much  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  If  Copernicus  is  held  in 
perpetual  reverence  because,  on  his  death- 
lied,  he  published  to  the  world  that  the  sun 
is  the  centre  of  our  system ;  if  the  name 
of  Kepler  is  preserved  for  his  sagacity  in 
detecting  the  laws  of  planetary  motion;  if 
the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  fUmost  adored 
for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light  and  weighing 
heavenly  bodies  in  a  balance;  let  there  be 
for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  at  least  some 
humble  place  among  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced moral  science,  and  made  themselves 
the  benefactors  of  mankind." 

Willibald,  St.,  was  the  son  of  a  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  and  bom  about  704.    When 


three  years  old  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
his  parents  promised  that  if  he  recovered  he 
should  be  consecrated  to  God's  service.  He 
was  accordingly  carefully  trained  in  a  moou- 
tery  till  720,  when  he  accompanied  his  &ther 
and  brother  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bcnno.  His 
father  died  on  the  journey,  and  his  brother 
had  soon  to  return  home  after  reaching  Rome ; 
but  Willibald  joined  with  two  companions 
and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  They  got  as 
far  as  Emesa  in  Phoenicia,  where  they  were 
seized  by  the  Saracens  for  spies  and  thrown 
into  prison.  When  they  were  released  they 
continued  their  journey,  and,  havingvisitedthe 
holy  places,  were  returning  to  Rome,  but  stop- 
ping at  Naples  on  their  way  in  728,  the  Bishop 
of  that  place  persuaded  Willibald  to  retire  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  which  had  lately 
been  built  by  Pope  Gregory  LL,  and  here  he 
spent  ten  years.  In  729  he  went  again  to 
Rome ;  Gregory  III.,  who  was  then  Pope,  sent 
for  him  and  told  him  that  his  cousin,  St. 
Boniface  [q.v.l,  wanted  his  help  in  Germany. 
He  went,  and  Boni&Lce  made  him  Paster  of 
Aichstadt,  which,  in  7il,  was  created  into  a 
bishopric,  and  Willibald  became  the  first 
Bishop.  He  built  a  cathedral  and  founded  a 
Benedictine  monastery.  He  died  in  790,  and 
was  canonised  in  938  by  Leo  YIL 

Willibrord,  St.,  was  bom  in  Northum- 
berland about  658.  A  short  time  before,  the 
monastery  of  Ripon  had  been  founded  by 
St.  Wilfrid  [Wilfrid],  and  ther«  W^illibrord 
was  sent  by  his  parents  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  old.  His  father,  Wilgis.  became  a 
hermit,  and  founded  a  small  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Humber.  When  twenty  years 
old  Willi  brord  went  te  Ireland  to  the  mission- 
ary college  of  which  St.  Egbert  was  the  head. 
This  saint  had  'sent  out  several  parties  of 
missionaries  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
Friesland,  but  their  work  was  not  crowned 
with  great  success.  At  the  age  of  thirty -one 
Willibrord  petitioned  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  organise  a  further  effort.  Egbert  gave 
him  leave,  and,  accompanied  by  eleven  other 
monks,  he  set  sail  for  Europe.  Tliey  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  well 
received  by  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
and  Duke  of  the  IVench,  who  had  lately  con- 
quered Friesland.  Before  attempting  any 
definite  work,  Willibrord  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  to  be^  the  blessing  of  Pope 
Serg^us.  This  being  given,  Willibrord 
preached  the  Gospel  successfully  in  Fries- 
land for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Pepin  sent  him  again  to  Rome,  with 
a  petition  that  the  Pope  would  allow  him  to 
take  the  office  of  a  oishop.  Sergius  ocm- 
secrated  him  in  St.  Peter's,  giving  him  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  the  Fnsons,  and  per- 
mission to  fix  the  Metropolitan  See  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  diocese  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  carr^nng  on  of  his  work.  Hf 
returned  in  696,  and  determined  to  have  hii 
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cathedral  at  Utrecht.  He  built  there  two 
churches,  one  of  which  he  dedicated  to  our 
Saviour  and  the  other  to  St.  Mary,  choosing 
the  latter  for  the  cathedraL  When  he  had 
worked  for  some  years  in  that  part  of  Fries- 
land  which  belonged  to  France,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  West  Friesland,  governed  at 
that  time  by  a  man  named  Radbod,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  persuasions  and  entreaties,  re- 
mained a  heathen :  he,however,  allowed  the 
Archbishop  to  preach  in  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, and  severely  punished  anv  who  ventured 
to  interfere  with  him  or  any  of  his  band.  He 
then  went  to  an  island  called  Walcheren,  be- 
longing to  Zealand,  and  caused  several  churches 
to  be  built  there.     In  the  year  731  he  was 

J'oined  by  Boniface  Fq-v-]*  ^^^  stayed  with 
lim  three  years,  and  then  went  into  Grer- 
many.  Willibi-ord  died  in  739  or  740,  in 
extreme  old  age^  He  lived  to  see  the 
nation  which  he  had  found  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism one  of  the  most  cultured  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  He  was  buried  at  Eptemac,  in  the 
monastery  he  had  built  and  endowed  there. 

Williliad. — ^When  news  came  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Boniface  [q.v.],  many  wished 
to  go  at  once  to  try  to  convert  those  who 
had  opposed  and  killed  him.  The  head  of 
the  little  band  was  Willihad,  a  native  of 
Korthumbria,  who,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties 
and  fierce  opposition,  preached  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  one  place  the  chief  wished 
to  put  him  to  death  for  daring  to  despise  the 
national  idols,  and  it  was  agreed  that  lots 
should  be  cast  whether  he  was  to  die  or  be  set 
free.  The  lot  was  in  Willihad's  favour,  and 
he  reached  a  place  called  Drenthe  safely. 
After  several  years  Charles  the  Great  sug- 
g^tod  to  him  that  he  should  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  people  of  Wymodia,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  not  had  the  chance  of  giving 
up  their  heathen  religion  for  a  better,  no 
missionary  having  visited  them.  At  first  the 
people  seemed  to  listen  to  him  gladly  ;  but  in 
782  a  man  named  Wittekind  incited  the 
people  to  rebel,  and  Willihad  had  secretly  to 
make  his  escape.  He  determined  before 
entering  on  any  new  work  to  go  on  a  pilg^m- 
age  to  Rome,  and  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Pope.  Ho  went  for  two  years  to  the 
monastery  of  Eptemac,  and  there,  in  787,  the 
news  came  to  him  that  Wittekind  wished  to 
be  baptised,  and  that  the  countr}^  was  quiet 
and  ready  to  listen  to  him  again.  Charles  the 
Great  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  Wymodia  a  diocese,  and  persuaded 
Willihad  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Friesland.  He  constantly  journeyed  through 
his  diocese,  baptising  and  preaching,  and  was 
everywhere  well  received.  He  chose  the 
town  of  Bremen  as  the  site  of  his  cathedral 
church,  and  watched  its  progress  with  great 
interest.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished, 
for  in  the  year  789,  when  holding  a  Visitation, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  a  place  called 
aKL.-36 


Blexen,  and  died.    He  was  buried  in   the 
cathedral  at  Bremen. 

Wilson,  Thohas,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  one  of  the  holiest  of  English  prelates, 
was  bom  at  Burton,  in  Cheshire,  1663,  died  in 
1765.  After  he  had  graduated  at  Dublin,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  as  Lord  of  tiie  Isle  of  Man,  made  him 
Bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1797  at  the  early 

Tof  thirty-four.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
the  island  far  behindhand  both  as  re- 
gards civilisation  and  religious  life.  Being 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  possessing  won- 
derful powers  of  organisation,  he  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  had  improved  their  condition  in  both 
matters.  In  1 707  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  Cate- 
chism for  the  people,  which  was  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  Manx.  Its  English  title  was 
Frineiplea  and  Duties  of  CkrUtianity,  later 
changed  to  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
Christianity  made  easy  to  the  Meanest  Capacities. 
It  was  not  only  published  in  English,  but 
also  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  He 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  missionary 
efforts,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  pre- 
sided over  various  societies.  He  was  Bi&op 
nearly  fifty-eight  years,  and  he  left  his  diocese 
under  wise  and  strict  mles  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  ^od  Church  discipline.  His  life 
was  so  active  that  he  wrote  comparatively  few 
books.  What  he  did  write,  however,  are  re- 
garded as  some  of  the  greatest  treasures  in 
the  way  of  devotional  books  in  the  English 
language— notably  Parochialia^  Sacra  PrivatOy 
and  Short  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Better 
Understanding  of  the  Zord*s  Supper,  He  gave 
instructions  for  the  Bible  to  be  ti-anslated 
into  Manx,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  com- 
pleted. It  appeared  in  1772.  .His  life  was 
written  in  1781  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell. 
Several  editions  have  since  been  published, 
the  most  important  being  that  by  Keble,  as 
part  of  ihe  Library  of  Anglo- Catholic  Theology, 
(1847-52). 

Winchester,  Bishopric  of. — In  the 
year  633,  Birinus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Rome,  offered  himself  to  Pope  Honorius  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  Pagan 
Britain,  "  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith." 
He  was  consecrated  by  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Genoa,  and,  landing  on  the  West  Saxon  coast, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  and  preached  dili- 
gently before  King  Kynegils  and  his  pepple. 
His  efforts  were  aided  by  King  Oswald,  who 
had  come  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  Kynegils,  and  the  latter  was  baptised  in 
635 ;  the  place  of  baptism  is  not  stated,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  Winchester. 
The  ancient  city  of  Caer-Gwent  had  been  laid 
in  mins  by  Cerdic,  but  had  risen  again,  and 
was  now  the  chief  residence  of  the  Court,  its 
name  passing  into  Went-Ceaster.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  Kyne^ls 
gave  land  to  the  clergy  for  seven  miles  round 
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Winchester.  Yet  Wincheflter  wafl  not  made 
tlie  first  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons;  that  honour  was  conferred  on  Dor- 
chester, near  Abingdon.  [Douchestbk, 
Bishopric  op.]  Hedda,  who  became  Bishop 
in  676,  removed  the  "bishop's  stool"  to 
Winchester,  as  the  need  no  longer  existed 
for  having  a  See  near  the  Mercian  border. 
On  his  death,  in  705,  the  diocese  was  divided : 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  kept  to  Wmchester;  the  western 
parts  were  committed  to  a  See  established  at 
Shs&kornb  [q.v.].  In  711  Sussex  was 
placed  under  the  newly  created  See  of  SeLsey. 
Surrey  also  was  placed  under  that  See,  but 
before  long  reverted  to  Winchester. 

Ring  Kynegils  began  to  build  a  church  at 
Winchester,  which  was  finished  by  his  son 
Kenwald,  and  hallowed  on  Christmas  Day, 
613,  being  dedicated  to  St  Birinus,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
PauL  Around  this  church  sprang  up  a  great 
religious  community,  and  Helmstan,  one  of 
the  monks,  became  Bishop  about  837.  He 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Swithun  [q.v.],  who 
built  and  repaired  many  churches  in  the 
diocese,  and  obtained  from  Ethelwulf  a 
charter  for  the  general  establishment  of  tithes 
throughout  the  kingdom :  he  was  the  educator 
and  adviser  of  King  Alfred.  King  Alfred,  for 
the  use  of  the  learned  monk  St.  Grimbald, 
founded  a  new  monastery  known  as  Hyde 
Abbey,  which  was  at  first  tenanted  by  secular 
canons,  but  Bishop  Athelwold,  at  the  bidding 
of  Dunstan,  turned  them  out  in  964,  and 
replaced  them  with  Benedictines  from  the 
great  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  This  Bishop  re- 
built the  church,  which  was  completed  in  980. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Saxon  cathedral 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  or  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  it;  at  any  rate,  whatever 
Saxon  work  there  may  be  in  it  has  been  com- 
pletely incorporated.  The  existing  cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1079  by  Bishop  Walkelin, 
and  finished  in  1093,  being  consecrated  with 
much  pomp  on  St.  Swithun's  Day.  In  1107 
the  tower  fell  in,  but  was  rebuilt  with  funds 
left  by  the  Bishop,  and  is  called  Walkelin*s 
Tower;  it  whs  finished  in  1120.  To  Bishop 
Giffiird  belongs  the  honour  of  founding,  in 
1 129,  the  first  Cistercian  monastery  of  England 
fat  Waverley,  near  Famham),  which  was 
lollewed  by  others,  and  through  this  means 
a  great  religious  revival  was  brought  about. 
Henry  of  Blois,  among  many  acts  of  mu- 
nificence, built  Famham  Castle,  as  an  epi- 
scopal residence,  and  also  Wolvesey  Castle  in 
Winchester,  the  beautiful  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
and  the  abbey  church  of  Romsey.  Bishop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy  [1189-1206]  instituted  a 
confraternity  for  the  renovation  of  his  cathe- 
dral, and  the  result  was  the  present  beautiful 
east  end,  beginning  from  the  back  of  the  apse, 
and  including  the  Lady  Chapel ;  his  work  is 
a  charming  example  of  Early  English  archi- 
tecture.     Bishop  Peter  des  Roches  [1205- 


1244]  introduced  the  Preaching  Ftian  into 
England,  and  in   1225  bnilt  them  a  house 
near  the  east  gate  of  Winchester.     Biahop 
William   of   Edyngdon,  between   1360  tnd 
1366,  carried  out  extensive  alterationB  in  the 
cathedral ;  he  completely  changed  the  fa^e 
at  the  west,  intnxiucing  the  strict  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  extensive  lestoratioaa  in 
the  nave  were  carried  on  by  his  saocessor 
William  op  Wyxbham  [q.v.],  a  great  bene- 
factor to  his  See  and  to  the  nation.     Cardinal 
Beaufort    [1405-1447]     did    much    for   the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  and  left  many  bene&c- 
tions  in  his  will.     Bishop  Waynflete  [1447- 
1486]  continued  Uie  repairs  of  the  cathediaL 
Biahop  Langton  [1493-1501]  transformed  the 
Early  English  chapel  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  into  a  chantry   for  his  own 
burial  place,  decorating  it  with  wood-earring 
and  making  a  groined  roof;   his  SDOceescir, 
Bishop  Fox  [1601-1528],  decorated  the  choir 
and  rebuilt  the  clerestory  above  the  middle- 
pointed  chancel  arches.     He  was  the  founder 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford.     In  the 
time  of  these  two  last-named  iHshope,  Prion 
Hunton   and  Silkstede  extended  the  Lady 
Chapel    some  twenty-six  feet.      Since  that 
time  there  have  been    no  great   structural 
changes    in    the    cathedral.      In    1541,    in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Gardiner  [q.v.],  an  im- 
portant change  came  to  Winchester  Cathedral : 
it  was  put  upon  the  new  foundation ;  that  is, 
a  dean  and  chapter  were  substituted  for  the 
Benedictine  house.     By  letters  patent,  Henry 
Yin.  ordered  that  the  cathedral  should  no 
longer  be  called  that  of  St.  Swithun,  but  that 
of    the  Holy  and  Undivided   Trinity,  and 
established  the  new  foundation  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old.     He  nominated  William  Kings- 
mill,  the  Prior,  to  be  prinmrn  ori^maUm  et 
modemum    Deeanum^   and    appointed    twelve 
prebendaries.      He    also    appointed    twelve 
Students  in  Divinity,  six  at  Oxford  and  six  at 
Cambridge ;  twelve  "  Pety  Cannons,  to  syngt 
in  the  Church  " ;  twelve  "  Lave  men  to  synge 
and    serve    in    the  Quere    daylly,  Anghc^. 
Vycars  "  ;   ten   **  Queresteres  " ;    one  Master 
of  the  Choristers ;  one  Gospeller ;  one  "  PSs- 
toler " :  an  upper  and  an  under  Sexton ;  one 
"  Obsonator  to  by  their  diet " ;  an  upper-  and 
an  under-Butler :  a  Cook  and  an  under-Cook ; 
a  Porter ;  two  Bellringers ;  and  twelve  **  pore 
men  "  who  had  been  about  the  King's  Court  or 
person,  or  engaged  in  public  afhurs,  or  had 
been  worn  out  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewbs  [Q;^]»  1619- 
1628,  is  the  greatest  Bishop  of  Winchester 
since  the  Reformation. 

The  present  chapter  of  Winchester  consiBts 
of  a  dean,  five  canons,  three  archdeacons,  five 
minor  canons,  and  twenty-four  hononrT 
canons.  The  income  of  the  See  is  £6,500  per 
annum.  The  diocese  comprises  the  entin 
county  of  Hants,  the  Channel  Islands,  part  of 
Surrey,  and  small  portions  of  adjacent  oounties 
The  number  of  b^efioes  is  547. 
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The  following  is  a 

list  of  the  Bishops  of 

Winchester:— 

Aooeenon. 

Accession. 

Wina    . 

662 

1320 

670 

John  Stratford    . 

131:3 

Hedda  . 

676 

Adam  Orlton 

1333 

Daniel  .        .        . 

705 

William     Edyng. 

Hnmfrith     . 

7M 

don    . 

1846 

Kynheard     . 
Athelard 

754 
75i 

WiUiam  of  Wyke- 

13^7 

EfCbald .       .       . 

790 

Henrj  Beaufort  . 

1405 

Dudda  . 

e.794 

William  of  Wayn- 

Kinebert       .       . 

C.799 

flete   .       . 

1447 

▲Imand 

803 

Peter  Oonrtenay . 

1487 

Wighton 

e.8^4 

Thomas  Langton 

1493 

Herefrith      .       . 

C..825 

Bichard  Fox 

1501 

Kdmnnd 

833 

Thomas  Wolsey  . 

1&S8 

Helmstan 

C.833 

Stephen  Gardiner 

1531 

Swithun 

858 

John  Poynet 

1551 

Alfrith  .        .       . 

862 

John  White . 

1556 

Dnnbert 

872 

Bobert  Home 

1560 

Denewulf 

879 

John  Watson 

1550 

Fnthstan 

909 

Thomas  C!owper  . 

1584 

Brinstaa 

931 

William  Wickham 

1595 

Alj^ege  the  Bald 

934 

WiUiam  Day 

1506 

951 

Thomas  Bilson    . 

1597 

Brithelm       .' 

958 

James  Montagu  . 

1616 

Athelwold    .       . 

963 

Lancelot         An. 

^^^"•:   : 

985 

drewes 

1618 

1005 

Bichard  Neile      . 

1627 

Aihelwoldn.      . 

1006 

Walter  Curie       . 

1632 

AlfaigeU.    .       . 

1015 

Brian  Duppa 

1660 

Alwin    . 

1032 

George  Morley    . 

1662 

Stigand 
Walkelin      .        . 

1047 

Peter  Mews . 

1684 

1070 

Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 

William  Oiffiud  . 

1107 

lawny 

1707 

Benrr  de  Blois    . 

1129 

Charles  Trimnell 

1721 

Bichard  Toclive  . 

1174 

Bichard  Willis     . 

1723 

OodfreT  de  "Lucy 
Peter  des  Boobes 

1189 

Benjamin    Hoad- 

1205 

ley      .       .        . 

1734 

William    de    Bar 

John  Thomas 

1761 

leigh .       .       . 

1243 

Brownlow  North  . 

1781 

Aylmer    de    Val- 

Sir G.  P.  Tomline 

1820 

ence  . 

1260 

Charles  B.  Sum- 

John Oerrais 

1262 

ner     - 

1827 

Nicolas  Ely  . 

1268 

Samuel     Wilber- 

John  of  Pontoiae . 

1282 

force . 

1869 

Henry  Woodlock 

1305 

Edward     Harold 

JohnSandaU 

1316 

Browne     . 

1873 

Winchester  School.— The  College  of 
St.  Mary  of  Winchester  was  founded  by 
William  op  Wykeham  [q.v.],  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  made  the  special  wants  of 
the  age  his  study.  He  saw  how  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  had  fallen  oft  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decreasing  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  determined  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  helping  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical 
education,  and  establishing  two  colleges  of 
students  for  the  increase  of  God*s  worship,  for 
the  propagating  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  He  had  planned  this  soon  after 
coming  to  the  See,  and  had  already  bought 
the  land  in  Oxford.  In  Winchester  he  agreed 
with  one  Richard  Horton  that  for  ten  years 
he  should  diligently  instruct  in  grammatical 
learning  so  many  poor  scholars  as  he  should 
send  him,  and  the  Bishop  ag^reed  to  provide 
him  with  a  good  assistant.  His  plan  was 
already  complete  in  his  own  mind :  it  was  to 
provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  200  scholars,  to  afford  them  a 
liberal  support,  and  to  lead  them  through  a 
perfect  course  of  education — from  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge  through  the  whole 


circle  of  the  sciences.  Two  establishments, 
one  subordinate  to  the  other,  were  to  compass 
all  this.  He  resolved  to  build  the  College  at 
Oxford  first,  and  began  to  deal  with  it  as  with 
Winchester ;  he  would  not  wait  till  his  build- 
ings were  finished,  but  gathered  his  students, 
found  a  governor  for  them,  provided  their 
lodgings,  and  laid  down  their  code  of  manage- 
ment. The  Eling's  patent  giving  him  leave 
to  build  is  dated  June  30th,  1379.  He  pub- 
lished his  charter  of  foundation  the  November 
following,  in  which  it  is  called  Seinte  Marie 
Collie  of  Wyneestre  in  Oxenford,  But  it  was 
popularly  called  "New  College,"  and  that 
name  still  remains.  The  building  was  finished 
in  six  years,  and  was  opened  with  much 
solemnity,  April  14th,  1386.  In  the  charter 
of  St.  Mary's,  Winton,  bearing  date  Oct  20th, 
1382,  Thomas  Cranley  is  nominated  as  the 
first  warden.  The  first  stone  was  laid  March 
26th,  1387,  and  it  was  opened  March  28th, 
1393.  It  had  at  once  its  full  complement  of 
scholars,  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish 
members  to  New  College.  At  first  it  was 
ruled  by  a  master  and  undermaster,  then  it  was 
committed  to  a  warden.  The  first  nomination 
of  fellows  was  made  by  the  founder  in  1394. 

The  situation  of  the  college  is  singularly 
good,  standing  as  it  does  on  &e  south  side  of 
the  city,  without  the  walls,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Itchen,  which  flow  through 
the  cathedral  precincts.  The  open  meadows 
on  the  south  stretch  down  to  St.  Cross  and 
Twyford.  There  is  no  useless  ornamentation 
in  the  buildings ;  indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  Wykeham*s  work  everywhere  that  all  his 
decoration  was  made  to  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  case  it  was  needful  to 
make  his  foundation  safe  from  attacks.  The 
east  was  secured  by  the  brook ;  on  the  north 
he  drew  a  wall  of  300  feet ;  to  the  west  was 
the  back  of  the  stables  and  another  long  wall 
which  turned  at  the  south  to  the  brook  again. 
The  northern  wall,  facing  the  king's  high- 
way (which  had  the  conventual  grounds  of 
St.  Swithun's  Priory  on  the  opposite  side), 
had  one  entrance  only,  a  gateway,  which  le^i 
into  a  larg^  fore-court.  Eound  this  were  the 
brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  malt  and  flour- 
rooms,  slaughter-house,  stables  ;  for  the 
ancient  monastic  economy  provided  for  all 
articles  of  use  and  consumption  within  its  own 
walls.  Opposite  the  first  gateway  was  another, 
which  led  into  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  by  110 
feet,  around  which  the  college  buildings  were 
grouped;  between  these  buildings  and  the 
river  were  gardens.  The  outer  walls  are  bare 
of  ornament,  because  they  were  for  defence ; 
but  the  school  buildings  form  a  beautiful  and 
dignified  feature  in  the  view,  especially  from 
the  Qiles  Hill  side.  At  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chapel,  adjoining 
which  is  the  muniment  tower ;  west  of  this 
was  the  school,  and  refectory  above  it,  and 
again  west  of  this,  forming  the  south-west 
comer,  the  cellar,  the  buttery,  the  bursary^ 
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audiUroom,  library,  rose  one  above  the  other, 
and  reached  the  entire  height  of  the  chapel. 
ThoB  all  the  offices  of  the  college  formed  one 
imposing  line  of  some  200  feet  long.  Over  the 
inner  gateway  was  the  Warden's  house,  thus 
commanding  a  view  of  both  quadrangle  and 
fore-court. 

Twenty -six  years  after  Wykeham's  death, 
his  steward,  John  FromoncC  completed  the 
cloisters  south  of  Wykeham's  buildings. 

The  government  of  the  college  was  carried 
on  in  entire  conformity  with  the  founder's 
statutes,  except  so  far  as  the  Reformation 
brought  changes,  until  the  year  1857.  At 
that  time  the  Oxford  University  Commission 
recommended  the  substitution  of  competitive 
examinations  in  place  of  the  old  nomination 
system,  and  this  was  done,  but  with  a  manifest 
disregard  of  the  founder's  proviso  that  the 
benents  of  his  foundation  should  be  for  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  their  educa- 
tion— the  "  pauperes  et  indigentes ; "  for  now 
ft  is  impossible  for  boys  to  gain  a  scholar- 
ship in  competition  with  those  whose  parents 
are  able  to  pay  for  a  good  preparatory  course 
of  training  for  them. 

The  Public  School  Commissioners  have  re- 
constructed the  Constitution  of  the  College, 
retaining  the  Warden  and  Fellows  under  Sie 
name  of  "  the  Governing  Body,"  but  relieving 
them  from  all  duties  connected  with  it,  ex- 
cepting those  of  managers.  They  were  to 
udminister  the  revenues,  present  to  the 
living  elect  the  two  statutable  masters, 
appoint  the  examiners  to  conduct  the  elections, 
and  take  cognisance  of  any  complaints  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  school  which 
might  be  laid  before  them.  The  Fellows  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  all  Wykehamists.  Of 
the  eleven  persons  who  form  the  Governing 
Body,  two,  the  Warden  of  New  College  and 
the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  are  ex 
officio  members;  one  each  is  chosen  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one 
by  the  Fellows  of  New  College,  one  by  the 
lioyal  Society,  one  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
one  by  the  Masters  at  Winchester,  and  the 
remaining  three  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Governing  Body. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  Winchester  School,  but  will  only 
mention  the  singing  of  Ihtice  Domum  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  up  for  the  summer  vacation ; 
the  origin  of  the  song  is  doubtful,  but  tra- 
dition says  that  it  was  composed  by  a  scholar 
who  for  some  offence  was  punished  by  remain- 
ing at  school  during  the  holidays.  A  great 
curiosity  is  the  famous  picture  of  the  Trusty 
Servant,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  is  in  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle, 
painted  on  a  board,  and  represents  him  in  a 
closely-buttoned  blue  coat  and  bands,  with  a 
pig's  head,  an  ass's  ears,  a  deer's  feet.  His 
mouth  is  padlocked ;  his  right  hand  held  up 
open ;  his  left  hand  has  a  broom,  dust-pan, 
labour-fork,  and  shoveL    A  belt  round  his 


waist  carries  a  sword,  and  on  his  lett  arm  is 
his  buckler.  By  his  side  is  the  f  oonder's  arms, 
with  his  famous  motto  beneath,  **Mamien 
makyth  man.'*  Underneath  are  some  cnnoas 
Latin  verses  which  have  been  thus  timnslated  :— 

*'  ▲  trosty  serraiit's  portrait  waald  70a  sec. 
This  emblematic  flfUTB  well  sarrej. 
The  poriLer's  movit  not  nice  in  diet  riiows ; 
The  padlock  shut,  no  leeret  bell  dierJoeft ; 
Patient,  the  aae  his  manefa  nge  will  bear; 
Swiftness  in  ennsnd  the  sta^s  feet  dedare ; 
Loaden  his  left  hand  apt  to  Isboor  aaith ; 
The  vest,  his  neatness ;  open  hand,  his  fsxth. 
Oirt  with  his  sword,  his  sSiield  apon  his  ani. 
Himself  and  master  hell  protect  f  rcMa  hacB." 

Among  the  most  celebrated  Wykehamists  we 
may  mention  Archbishops  Chichele,  Waiham, 
and  Howley;  Bishops  Waynflete,  Lowth, 
Maltby,  and  Mant;  the  Nonjuring  prelates 
Ken  uid  Turner ;  the  poets  Otway,  CoUiBS, 
and  Young:  Sydney  Smith;  Drs.  Amdd, 
Hook,  and  Chnsto^jier  Wordsworth;  Lord 
Cott^ham,  Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Hatherley, 
Chief  Justice  Erie,  etc 

Wine. — One  of  the  most  important  social 
movements  of  the  present  century  is  that 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Bat 
total  abstainers  comprise  two  classes,  who 
take  very  divergent  lines.  The  one  side 
holds  that  wine,  though  lawful,  is  not  ex- 
pedient in  the  &ce  of  Uie  terrible  evils  which 
afflict  modem  society  through  strong  drink. 
These  abstainers  take  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence as  an  example  to  others,  following 
the  example  of  St  raul,  who  said  that  he 
would  rather  not  eat  meat  at  all  than  cause 
his  brother  to  offend.  But  the  other  class  of 
abstainers  maintain  that  wine  is  an  evil  in 
itself,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  it,  as  it  is  to 
indulge  in  any  other  forbidden  pleasure. 

It  is  manifest  that  they  who  hold  this  view 
must  also  hold  that  the  wines  which  our  Lord 
created  at  Cana  and  which  He  used  at  the 
Last  Supper  were  non-alcoholic,  were  in  £act 
unfermented  liquor,  and  not  what  we  com- 
monly know  as  "wine."  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  though  Christ  may  have  given 
wine  which  would  intoxicate  when  used  in 
excess,  it  may  be  desirable  under  present 
conditions  to  forego  the  right  to  diink  such 
wine,  just  as  St.  Paul  recommends  abstentioa 
from  marriage  under  certain  circumstances 
[1  Cor.  vii.].  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Christ  gave  what  is  in  its  very  nature  an 
evil  thing.  Accordingly  those  who  hold  the 
essential  eyil  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  ex- 
pound the  various  passages  in  which  wine  ii 
commended  in  Scripture  as  referring  to  nn- 
fermented  liquors. 

The  commonest  Hebrew  word  of  the  OM 
Testament  which  is  rendered  "wine"  is 
Yaifin,  and  it  is  derived  from  a  word  signify, 
ing  to  ferment.  It  is  used  for  intoxicating 
drinks  in  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  xix.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  2^ 
and  many  other  places.  It  is  spoken  of  witk 
implied  commendation  in  Gen.  xiv.  18; 
Num.  vi.  20 ;  Ps.  dv.  16  ;  Deut  xiv.  26 ;  etc. 
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Its  QYil  1186  is  condemned  in  Prov.  zx.  1 ; 
xxiii.  31 ;  Is.  v.  22,  etc.  Another  word  is 
tiroshj  trom  a  root  signifying  **  to  possess/' 
and  so  called,  says  Gesenius,  '^b^use  it 
g^ts  possession  of  the  brain  and  inebriates." 
This  is  the  word  used  in  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37 ; 
Deut.  vii.  13.,  etc. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  commonest 
word  is  oinoSf  a  word  closely  connected  with 
the  English  equivalent  **  wine."  This  is  the 
word  used  in  John  ii.  9,  and  that  it  was  fer- 
mented and  intoxicating  is  shown  by  reference 
to  Mark  ii.  22 ;  Eph.  v.  18,  where  the  same 
word  is  used.  Another  word,  gleukos,  **  sweet 
wine,"  is  also  used  in  Acts  ii.  13  of  intoxi- 
cating drink.  The  argument  which  is  some- 
times brought  forward  that  the  wine  used  at 
the  Last  Supper  was  unfermented,  because 
the  Jews  at  that  season  rejected  all  things 
leavened,  fails  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  away 
wine,  though  at  the  Passover  season  they 
are  most  rigid  in  abstaining  from  the  taste 
or  touch  of  any  drink  into  which  grain 
has  entered,  and  to  use  only  the  fermented 
ioice  of  the  grape,  prepared  by  their  own 
hands. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  very  strongly  con- 
tended by  strict  rubricians  that  the  use  of 
what  is  called  "  Unfermented  Wine  "  in  the 
Holy  Communion  is  altogether  inadmissible 
as  being  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  whole 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  that  such 
matter  is  not  in  the  scriptural  sense  wine  at 
all.  It  is  further  contenoed,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  innovation  la  but  a  renewal  of  the 
old  Encratite  heresy.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  urged  against  those  abstainers,  who  re- 
garding abstinence  in  common  life  as  in  the 
highest  sense  expedient,  desire  also  to  keep 
the  Holy  Communion  as  far  as  may  be 
free  from  that  which  may  intoxicate,  and 
therefore  use  a  wine  which,  though  fermented, 
and  therefore  genuine  wine,  contains  but 
little  alcoholic  strength. 

Winer,  Gborob  Benedikt,  one  of  the 
many  great  German  writers  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism m  this  century,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  in 
1789,  died  there,  1858.  Having  passed 
through  the  course  of  education  at  Leipzig 
with  great  honours,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1839,  and  kept  the  post 
till  his  death.  He  wrote  an  almost  endless 
nnmber  of  books,  nearly  all  treating  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  subjects  connected  with  it.  His 
great  desire  was  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
Biblical  criticism,  being  convinced  that  writers 
were  too  fond  of  theories,  and  did  not  give 
enough  attention  to  facts.  His  critical  abil- 
ities were  great  and  his  judgment  was  sound. 
Of  his  many  works  there  are  three  which  de- 
serve special  mention — a  BibU  Dictionary  ; 
a  Grammar  of  New  Tettament  Greek  regarded 
as  a  sure  basis  for  New  Testament  Exegesis;  and 
a  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language  as  con- 


tained in  the  Bible  and  the  Targums,     The  two 
latter  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Wisanuui,  Nicholas,  Cardinal  and 
Eoman  Cathohc  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
[b.  of  an  Irish  family  at  Seville,  1802  ;  d.  in 
London,  1865],  was  educated  at  Waterford, 
and  at  St.  Culhbert's  College  near  Durham, 
and  in  1818  entered  the  ^E^lish  College  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  received  Holy  Oiders, 
was  made  Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College 
and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the 
Roman  university,  and  was  nmde  a  D.D.  His 
first  writings  were  published  in  1828,  the 
earliest  being  Hora  Syriacee^  from  MSS.  in 
the  Vatican;  and  in  1836  the  Doctrines  oj 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared,  which  had 
already  been  delivered  as  lectures,  and  which 
was  the  first  step  towards  his  reputation  in 
England.  In  1 840  he  was  appointed  Coad j utor 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Central  District  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  inpartibus  Injldelium  ;  and  President 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Osoott.  In  1849  he 
became  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district, 
and  in  September  of  the  following  year,  at 
the  new  distribution  of  the  kingdom  into 
twelve  Sees,  he  was  nominated  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  a  Cardinal  Priest.  Phe 
appointment  was  regarded  in  England  with 
strong  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  it  was  looked 
upon  b^'  Church  of  England  members  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  Establishment;  Cardinal 
Wiseman  partly  allayed  the  panic  by  an 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  concerning  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy y  and  by  other  lectures  and 
essays,  which  gained  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.  He  was  a  gonial  man, 
popular  in  society.  H*e  wrote  various  works 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  other 
matters  of  Roman  dogma;  and  some  books 
on  science  and  art,  The  Influence  of  Words  on 
Thought  and  Civilisation,  etc.,  which  have 
gained  a  wide  circulation. 

Wishart,  Gboroe,  called  "The Martyr." 
— One  of  the  early  Scottish  Reformers ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
though  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known ;  he  first  came  under  notice  as  head- 
master of  a  g^rammar  school  at  Montrose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  here  that  he  began  to  teach  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  which  so  roused  the  anger  of 
the  guardians  of  his  pupils  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  England,  where  he  was 
seized  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  publicly 
recanted  at  Bristol  in  1538.  In  1543  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  employed  to  treat  with  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with 
the  infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Wishart  now 
openly  adopted  the  profession  of  Reformer, 
and  travelled  about  through  Scotland  stirring 
up  the  mob  to  rebellion,  and  causing  riots  and 
destruction  wherever  he  preached,  while  he  de- 
fied aU  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  stop  the 
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distarbances.  In  East  Lothian  he  met  with 
John  Knox,  who  became  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  constituted  himself  Wishart^s  disciple 
and  champion,  as  the  Reformer  was  supposed 
to  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  upon  his  life  from 
Cardinal  B^ton.  Letters  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light  which  seem  to  confirm  a 
suspicion  that  Wishart  was  engaged  in  a  plot 
against  Beaton  which  had  already  been  hinted 
at  by  two  Scottish  authors.  These  letters  are 
to  the  effect  that  one  Wyshert  (or  Wysshart), 
"  a  Scotishman,'*  had  been  employed  to  deliver 
letters  to  Henry  VIII.  from  "  the  Larde  of 
Brunstone/'  containing  a  plan  of  the  method 
in  which  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  be 
carried  out.  The  Laird  of  Brunstone  was, 
without  doubt,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wishart, 
and  it  is  also  known  that  the  latter  had  a 
private  interview  with  the  King  immediately 
after.  As  Cardinal  Beaton  know  that  a  plot 
was  being  made  a^inst  him,  this  would 
explain  the  danger  in  which  Wishart  knew 
himself  to  stand,  and  which  eventually  over- 
took him.  He  was  seized  at  Haddington, 
brought  to  St.  Andrews  for  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burned  as  a  heretic;  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1546. 

Witchcraft  may  be  defined  as  the  claim  of 
the  power  of  producing  effects  without  the  use 
of  natural  means.  The  question  as  to  whether 
these  supernatural  powers  exist  or  not  has 
been  one  that  has  been  argued  in  all  ages; 
the  upholders  of  the  belief  saying  that  those 
who  deny  it  deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
while  others  say  that  belief  in  witches  and  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  over  mankind  is  not 
consistent  with  faith  in  God.  In  common 
with  many  other  superstitions,  it  had  its  rise 
in  the  ignorance  and  simple  credulity  of  the 
people  in  bygone  ages.  An  old  woman, 
perhaps,  living  alone  with  her  cat,  uttered 
curses  on  the  head  of  some  neighbour  who 
had  offended.  Presently  the  neighbour's 
child  fell  ill,  or  some  other  calamity  happened, 
and,  remembering  the  curses,  the  trouble, 
whatever  it  was,  was  attributed  to  her.  And 
the  poor  people  especially,  who  had  no  educa^ 
tion  or  religion,  very  often,  to  teach  them 
better,  believed  these  tales,  and  so  the  super- 
stition spread.  Innumerable  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  belief  and  describing  the  various  meetings 
supposed  to  have  been  held  by  the  witches. 
The  best  account  of  these  is  in  the  famous 
Brocken  scene  in  Goethe*s  Faust,  The  people 
seem  to  have  believed  the  powers  of  the 
witches  almost  unlimited,  but  not  quite.  We 
find  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet^  alluding  to  the 
popular  bebef  that  at  Christmas  time  ''no 
witch  hath  power  to  charm."  In  all  countries 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  strenuously 
forbidden,  and  in  all  cases  trial  by  ordeal  was 
ordered.  Very  often  the  accused  were  thrown 
bound  into  a  pond ;  if  they  immediately  sank 


they  were  guilty,  if  they  rose  to  the  surface 
they  were  innocent.  Sometimes  they  were  made 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  belief  bang 
that  no  witch  could  say  it  without  a  mistake. 
With  the  improvement  of  education  the  bdief 
in  witchcraft  began  to  die  out,  and  the  cases 
got  fewer  and  fewer  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  time  ceased  altogether.  In 
England  trial  for  witchcraft  was  put  a  stop  to 
by  a  law  in  George  IL*s  reign.  The  laai 
known  instance  of  a  woman  being  burned  u 
a  witch  in  Europe  was  at  Posen  in  1793. 
All  sorts  of  preventives  were  used  by  tiie 
common  people,  and  to  this  day  many  of  tibe 
peasants  in  Germany  bum  straw  on  May  1st, 
"  Walpurgisnacht,"  because  the  witches  are 
supposed  to  assemble  in  great  force  on  that 
night,  and  the  burnt  sUaw  is  sure  to  dispe»s 
them. 

Wither,  George,  Christian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Bentworth,  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in 
1588,  died  in  1667.  He  studied  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  urged  by  his  family  to  make  his  choioe 
of  a  profession,  so  he  entered  at  Lincoln^s  Inn 
to  r^  for  the  law,  but  soon  devoted  himself 
to  writing  and  became  known  as  a  poet.  After 
travelling  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere, 
he  published  several  poems  which  brought 
him  more  prominently  before  the  world.  His 
celebrated  work.  Abuses  Stript  and  JFhipt,  a 
volume  of  political  satires,  appeared  in  1613. 
This  gave  so  much  off^ioe  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
Satire  to  the  Kin^  in  1614.  After  some 
months*  imprisonment.  Wither  was  released 
through  the  kindly  intervention  of  the  Eoil 
of  Pembroke. 

Amongst  his  works  of  greater  importance 
are  the  Eymns  and  Sotu^s  of  the  Churek, 
which  were  published  about  1623,  and  for 
which  he  gained  a  patent  or  privilege  from 
King  James.  They  were  the  outcome  of  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  are  well  known, 
and  are  written  in  a  simple  touching  style. 
They  were  set  to  music  by  Orlando  (Hbbons, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  musicians 
of  that  day.  After  a  strugrfe  with  the 
publishers,  Wither  was  oblig^  to  give  up 
his  right  to  have  the  Psalms  bound  up  wUh 
all  Bibles,  and  could  only  have  a  patent 
for  them  separately.  In  1646  he  was  in 
great  poverty,  having  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  over  the  Hymns  and  Sonys^  and  many 
of  his  old  patrons  and  friends  were  dead. 
This  state  of  things  caused  the  tone  of  melan- 
choly which  pervades  the  Emblems,  written 
about  this  time.  He  settled  himself  near 
Famham,  and  there  ^'oyed  the  friendship  cl 
Selden,  the  most  learned  linguist  and  anti- 
quarian  of  that  time.  In  1641  appeared  the 
Maleluiah,  or  Second  Remembremeery  which  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  the  poetical  Hfe  of 
Goorge  Wither,  who  from  that  time  beoami 
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actively  engaged  in  the  Civil  War;  and  it 
-was  while  taking  part  as  an  officer  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  that  he  was  made 
prisoner  after  the  hattle  of  Edge  Hill,  and,  as 
his  property  had  been  seised  before  by  the 
Boyalists,  he  and  his  family  were  in  a  piti- 
able state.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  ^N^ar 
Wither  belonged  to  the  Established  Church ; 
then  he  might  be  said  to  have  relinquished 
the  forms  rather  than  its  ordinances.  He 
called  himself  a  *' Catholic  Christian,"  and 
said  "  he  separated  himself  from  no  Church 
adhering  to  the  foundations  of  Christiaiiity/' 
His  pohtical  friends  were  amongst  the  most 
noted  of  those  days,  and,  besides  Milton  and 
Dryden,  included  Michael  Drayton,  Thomas 
Cranley,  Hayman,  and  Christopher  Brooke. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  Faraphrase 
on  the  Ten  CammandmenU  almost  up  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  He  was  buri^  in  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Savoy  HospitaL 

WodroWy  RoBEBT.  —  An  ecclesiastical 
historian  \b,  at  Glasgow,  1679 ;  d.  at  East- 
wood, Bcoifrewshire,  1734].  He  entered 
the  Glasffow  University  in  1691,  and  was 
appointed  Librarian  of  the  College  at  an  early 
age  ;  in  1703  he  received  his  licence  to  preach, 
and  in  the  same  ^ear  became  minister  of 
Eastwood,  near  Paisley,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  The  intermediate  time  was 
spent  by  him  in  untiring  literary  work,  and 
he  was  also  a  zealous  Church  politician, 
attending  all  ecclesiastical  courts  when  it  was 
possible,  and  fulfilling  his  duty  as  one  of  a 
Committee  of  Presbyters  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the 
Union  of  1707.  He  was  a  strict  adherent  to 
Presbyterianism,  and  opposed  the  Act  for  re- 
establishing Patronage;  he  was  appointed, 
with  four  others,  to  go  to  London  to  urge  its 
repeal,  but,  failing  in  this  object,  he  quietly 
submitted,  and  recommended  his  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  The  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  was  a  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolutiony  on 
which  he  expended  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1721. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  work  as  regards  the 
accuracy  of  its  facts,  even  to  the  smallest 
details ;  but  it  is  one-sided,  badly  arranged, 
and  absolutely  deficient  in  all  grace  of  style. 
Wodrow  also  wrote  The  Livee  of  the  Scottish 
Beformers  and  Analecta :  a  History  of  Remark- 
able Providences, 

W61(  JoHANN  Christian  [bom  at  Breslau 
in  1679,  died  at  Halle,  1764].— A  German 
metaphysician.  He  was  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Science  at  the  University  at  Halle,  and 
first  came  into  notice  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Pietists,  who  were  shocked  at  his 
method  of  applpng  the  test  of  mathematics 
to  religion  as  well  as  philosophy.  His  col- 
leagues, Francke  and  Lange,  charged  him 
wiu  being   a  despiser   of   religion    and   a 


teacher  of  error,  and  the  Faculty  of  Halle 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  him  with 
the  king.  The  chief  ground  of  this  accusa- 
tion wab  his  oration,  De  Fhilosophia  Sinensiwn 
Moraliy  in.  which  he  approved  the  morality  of 
Confucius,  and  it  was  said  also  that  he 
encouraged  social  anarchy.  In  November, 
1723,  a  Cabinet  decree  was  issued  ordering 
him  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  the  Prussian 
dominions  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
Prussian  subjects  were  forbidden  under  hea-iy 
penalties  to  read  his  books.  Wolf  fled  to 
Cassel,  and  within  a  year  accepted  a  Chair  at 
Marburg,  whence  his  fame  spread  rapidly. 
He  adopted  the  principles  of  Leibnitz,  and 
endeavoured  to  popularise  them  by  reducing 
them  to  a  systematic  method  by  means  of 
mathematics.  His  system  of  philosophy  grew 
at  length  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  intellectual  culture,  and  many  German 
writers  adopted  his  method.  In  1740,  when 
Frederic  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
recalled  to  Halle,  where  his  return  was  cele- 
brated with  a  complete  ovation,  and  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  university,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  baron  of  the  Empire. 

Wolf  was  a  voluminous  writer,  both  in 
Latin  and  German ;  he  published  some  Grerman 
school-books  of  philosophy,  and  a  number  of 
treatises  on  special  subiecto  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  he  did  much  to  create  the 
widespread  taste  for  philosophical  speculation 
which  has  of  late  years  characterised  Germany. 
He  also  gave  to  rationalistic  theology  its 
fundamental  principle;  and  Kant,  while 
criticising  him  sharply,  confessed  that  he 
was  a  great  dogmatic  philosopher.  Wolfs 
disciples  have  cultivated  most  zealously  his 
views  on  natural  theology. 

Wolfe,  Rbv.  Charles,  Christian  poet,  bom 
at  Dublin,  1791,  died  at  Cork,  1823.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  at  Winchester,  and  in  1809 
entered  Dublin  University,  took  his  degree  iu 
1814,  and  was  ordained  in  1817.  His  literary 
fame  rests  principally  on  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  but  he  wrote  other  poems,  which 
together  with  fifteen  sermons  were  published 
after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  John  EusseU, 
under  the  title  of  Remains  of  the  late  Charles 
Wolfe,  A.B.,  Curate  of  Donouffhmore,  Diocese 
of  Armagh.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  of  real 
merit,  but  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Wolffy  Joseph,  a  missionary,  was  bom 
near  Bamberg  in  Germany  in  1795,  died 
in  1862.  He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  his 
father  was  a  Kabbi;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  friends  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  was  baptised  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a  monk  in  1812. 
Three  years  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
but  there  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
teaching  and  ritual,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  as  a  heretic  by  the  In- 
quisition. He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  Established  Church,  and,  having  studied 
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Oriental  languages  at  Cambridge,  waa  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  in  the  East.  He  tra- 
velled for  nearly  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  finishing  with  America,  where  he 
was  ordained  deacon.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  was  ordained  priest.  Being  tired  of 
a  wandering  life,  he  took  a  curacy  in  York- 
shire; hut  in  1843  the  rumour  coming  that 
two  British  officers  were  in  the  greatest  danger 
in  Bokhara,  Wolff  started  off  to  find  them. 
After  many  adventures  and  hair- breadth 
escapes,  he  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
murdered  there,  and  then  settled  down  as  Vicar 
of  Isle  Brewers,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he 
died.  Wolff  was  a  most  amusing  man,  ori- 
ginal and  quaint  to  eccentricity.  Thus  he 
would  jump  up  in  the  middle  of  a  dinner- 
party and  volunteer  a  Bokhara  song.  And  it 
was  a  favourite  boast  of  his  on  his  visits  that 
he  needed  no  carpet  bag,  having  all  his  toilet 
requisites  about  him.  But  ho  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  of  remarkable  kindness  of 
heart,  as  well  as  of  learning  and  shrewdness. 
He  wrote  accounts  of  his  various  missionary 
journeys — Mitsionary  Jom-nal  and  Memoir^ 
Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara  in  the 
Tears  1843-6^  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
"  /.  W.;'  etc,  etc. 

Wolseyv  Thomas,  Cardinal,  ecclesiastic 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1471, 
died  at  Leicester  in  1530.  He  was  educated 
at  Ipswich  School,  whence  he  went  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his 
B.A.  at  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  '*  Boy  Bachelor."  He 
became  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  a  school  in  connection  with 
it.  His  first  preferment  was  to  the  rectory  of 
Lymington,  in  Somersetshire  [1600].  He  was 
soon  after  named  as  Deputy  to  Sir  John 
Nafant,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  who  introduced 
him  to  King  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  favour  he 
soon  gained  a  prominent  place.  He  was  made 
Royal  Chaplain  [1605],  and  Rector  of  Red- 
g^ve  [1606],  and  was  m  1507  chosen  to  go  to 
Flanders  as  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Wolsey  transacted  the  embassy  so 
quickly  and  weU  that  ho  was  rewarded  by  the 
Deanery  of  Lincoln  [1508].  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King  cued,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  VIII.  Up  to  this  time  Wolsey, 
though  a  rising  man,  had  no  g^reat  public 
influence ;  but  now  preferments  were  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  made  King's  Almoner  in 
1509,  and  rose  so  rapidly  in  the  King's  favour 
that  he  soon  did  anything  he  pleased.  He 
became  Rector  of  Torriiigton,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  York,  Dean 
of  Hereford,  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop 
of  Toumay,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1514 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  and  succeeded  War- 
ham  as  Chancellor,  and  in  1516  Legatus-a- 


Latere,  which  gave  him  great  weailth  u^  veil 
as  power  over  the  English  clergy.  He  also 
farmed  the  revenues  of  the  Bath,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford  dioceses  for  the  foreign  biibo|H 
who  held  them,  and  held  tit  commmdam  the 
abbey  of  St.  Albans.  He  hved  in  the  greatest 
splendour  at  York  Palace  [now  Whitehall] 
and  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  built  for 
himself.  His  household  consisted  of  incff^ 
than  500  persons,  among  wh<Mn  were  nine  or 
ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  euid  forty  squires. 
Tbese  promotions  not  being  enough  to 
satisfy  his  ambiticm,  he  aimed  at  the  Popedom, 
which  he  hoped  to  get,  as  Charles  V.  was  his 
chent,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Cardinals  were 
his  pensioners.  On  the  election  of  Adrian  VI., 
he  attributed  his  disappointment  to  Charles 
and  this  determined  him  to  procure  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  if  he  was  not 
the  first  to  suggest  it.  This  the  King  con- 
sented to,  but  instead  of  agreeing  to  marry 
the  Duchess  of  Aleni^,  as  Wolsey  wished, 
he  resolved  on  Anne  Boleyn.  This  was 
sufficient  to  displease  the  Minister,  but,  far- 
ther, the  clergy  were  almost  unanimously 
against  the  divorce ;  so  were  the  English  mer- 
chants, whose  prosperity  depended  so  much 
upon  the  Flemish  markets,  which  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Emperor.  Wolsey  there- 
fore shrank  from  the  storm,  while  Henry 
was  determined,  and  this  led  to  a  breach  be- 
tween King  and  Minister.  The  Pope, 
Clement  VII.,  in  hesitation  between  King 
and  Emperor,  bade  Henry  act  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  the  latter  demanded  that 
the  Papal  Bull  allowing  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  should  first  be  declared  null.  Then 
the  Pope  appointed  Cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  to  be  a  commission  to  try  the 
case.  They  met  at  Blackf riars,  but  soon  ad- 
journed in  perplexity.  The  Pope  cited  the 
parties  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome.  Henry 
was  furious,  and  banished  Wolsey  from  Court, 
and  in  1 529  he  was  charged  with  having  trans- 
gressed the  Statute  of  ftwmunire  by  holding 
a  Legatine  Court  within  the  realm.  Wolsey 
admitted  the  charge,  and  all  his  preferments 
were  taken  from  him ;  but  in  1530  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Windiester,  which  he  had  rec^itly  acquired, 
were  restored  to  him.  He  did  not,  however, 
enjoy  them  long,  for  his  rivals  at  coart, 
jealous  of  hearing  of  his  popularity  in  the 
north,  revived  the  King's  wrath  against  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  at  his  Yorkshire  residence 
of  Cawood  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
brought  towards  London  to  take  his  trial, 
but  died  on  the  way,  in  the  monastery  of 
Leicester. 

"Wolsey,"  writes  J.  R  Green,  "  had  done 
more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him 
to  raise  the  New  Monarchy  into  an  over- 
whelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  loyalty  to 
England,  to  its  freedom,  to  its  institutions 
had  utterly  passed  away.  The  one  duty  which 
had  filled  his  mind  was  a  duty  to  his  prince 
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a  prince  whose  penonal  will  and  appetite  was 
oyeniding  the  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
trampling  under  K>ot  the  wisest  counsels,  and 
crushing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate 
the  servants  who  opposed  him.  But  even 
Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  monstrous 
&me  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  of  the  work  of  destruction 
which  the  royal  courage,  and  yet  more  royal 
appetite,  of  his  master  was  to  accomplish  in 
the  years  to  come."  [Siat.  of  Eng.  People^ 
p.  324.]  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Wolsey 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  the 
founder  of  Cardinal's  College,  Oxford,  now 
Christ  Church. 

Woman. — The  change  effected  by  Christi- 
anity in  the  position  of  woman  has  been  of  a 
most  marked  character.  Under  the  Roman 
law,  women  were  under  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  their  male  relatives,  the  object  being  to 
keep  their  property  in  the  family.  They  had 
no  voice  in  public  afiEairs,  nor,  legally,  in  the 
government  of  their  own  household.  A  child 
defiiring  to  marry  need  not  obtain  the  mother's 
consent — only  that  of  the  father.  On  her  mar- 
riase  her  property  became  that  of  her  husband, 
and  all  h^  earnings  were  his.  In  the  Oriental 
world  her  position  was  still  more  debased; 
she  was  a  slave,  not  a  co-partner  with  her 
husband.  Mr.  George  Smith,  in  his  Atsyrian 
JHseoveries,  tells  how  a  man  could  ]pe^  half  a 
mina  to  his  wife,  and  say  to  her,  ^'  llxou  art 
not  mv  wife,*'  which  freed  him  from  her 
ihencelorth ;  Uiongh,  if  a  woman  repudiated 
her  husband!,  she  could  be  drowned. 

It  was  with  the  Oriental  condition  that  the 
Old  Testament  found  its  points  of  contact. 
It  was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Scriptures  that  monogamy  was 
the  original  intention  of  the  Creator,  and 
though  polygamy  was  practised,  it  was  dis- 
couraged; while,  as  our  Lord  said,  divorce 
was  only  permitted  "  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts."  It  was  one  of  the  darkest  features 
of  the  gpK>wth  of  Hebrew  civilisation  that 
royal  polygamy  became  frequent  in  the  days  of 
X>avid  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  troubles  of  each  of  those  reigns.  As 
the  Old  Testament  moves  onwards,  the  sacred- 
nessof  marriage  is  more  and  more  dwelt  upon. 

The  times  of  the  New  Testament  brought 
religion  into  contact  with  European  civilisa- 
tion. Roman  law  had  undergone  a  change. 
There  had  arisen  another  form  beside  Sie 
ancient  one,  called  **  Free  Marriage,"  recog- 
nised by  law,  and  of  which  the  children  were 
held  to  be  legitimate,  but  not  always  held  to 
be  a  respectable  connection.  It  was  a  form 
established  in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  for 
she  was  allowed  to  keep  her  own  property, 
worship  her  own  gods,  and  keep  up  mter- 
oourse  with  her  paternal  family.  Such  a  wife 
-was  called  uxor  and  matrona,  a  name  less 
honourable  than  the  materfamilias  of  the  old 
law.  The  '*  Free  Marnage"  had  almost 
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superseded  the  older  form  in  the  first  Christian 
century,  and  under  it  there  was  the  utmost 
freedom  of  divorce,  and  morality  had  sunk  to 
a  terrible  depth.    Juvenal  tells  of  a  woman 
who  had  had  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 
When  Christianity  became  the  national  re- 
ligion, Constantino,  although  himself  further 
from  the  Christian  standard  of  morals  than 
some  of  the  Pagan  Emperors,  proceeded  at 
once  to  legislation  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  moral  evils  of  the  time.    By  laws  passed 
in  330-331,  a  wife  could  be  divorced  from  her 
husband  only  under  three  conditions — vie., 
when  he  was  a  murderer,  or  a  magician,  or  a 
violator  of  tombs.    A  wife  repudiating  her 
husband  was  banished  with  loss  of  her  pro- 
perty.   A  husband  could  be  divorced  on  proof 
of  ms  wife's  unfaithfulness,  but  was  prohib- 
ited from  having  a  concubine.    The  mischief, 
however,  had  eaten  too  deeply  into  the  public 
life   for  the  then-existing   type  of    Christ- 
ianity to  be  able  to  end  it ;  and  to  this  fact 
is   to  be  attributed  the  piecemeal  and  in- 
effective     leg^islation     of     succeeding    em- 
perors.    "It  need  not  be  said,"  writes  Mr. 
Brace     [Gesta    ChrUH,    p.    29],    "that    the 
Christian   system    of   morals  demanded  the 
utmost  purity  of  life,  as  well  from  the  man  as 
from  the  woman.    In  regard  to   masculine 
purity,  it  is  still  in  advance  of  the  current 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world.     So  strongly  is 
this    elevation   of    morals   characteristic    of 
Christ's  life,  that  we  do  not  look  for  or  expect 
direct  teachings  against  vice.    No  direct  de- 
nimoiation  is  transmitted  from  Him  a^nst 
one  of  the  most  terrible  organised  evils  of 
ancient    or  modem    times — prostitution-r-or 
against  the  unnatural  vices  which  were  eatiog 
out  the  heart  of  Roman  and  Greek  society. 
The  impression,  however,  which  an  impartial 
reader  would  get  from  the  narrative  is  of  a 
person  so  pure  and  elevated  that  such  vices 
could  not  even  be  thought  of  when  under  His 
influence.    His  power  goes  to  the  back  of 
organised  vices,  and  touches  the  sources  of 
character.  His  relations  to  abandoned  women ; 
the  story  of  the  adulteress  which,  whether 
true  or  imagined,  shows  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  His  character;  and  the  few   words 
reported  from  Him  on  these  and  related  topics, 
together  with  the  character  of  His  early  fol- 
lowers, all  point  to  the  unique  elevation  and 
nature  of  His  influence  on  the  great  weak- 
ness and  sin  of  mankind.    He  required  abso- 
lute purity  from  man  as  from  woman.     He 
was  not,  however,  alooe  in  this.     The  stoical 
moralists  had  done  the  like ;  yet  but  few  of 
their  followers  had  ever  practised  this  high 
self-restraint,  and  no  great  example  stimulated 
them  to  it.    Even  the  stoical  jurists  alluded 
to  the  principle,  but  there  is  little  question 
that,  before  Christianity  entered  the  world, 
comparatively  few  persons  felt  this  obU^tion 
of  morals.     Had  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
simply  taught  purity  as  some  of  the  early 
Fathers   taught    it  —  as    meaning    absolute 
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■floedcum  and  celibacy— the  world  would 
haye  been  oomparatiTely  little  benefited.  The 
nature  of  man  would  have  reacted  against  it. 
We  should  have  had  even  more  celibate  sects, 
greater  reactions,  a  more  unnatural  condition 
of  society,  and  a  falling  again  into  yices  and 
habits  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Imperial  era. 
Such  a  system  of  morality  could  not  have  met 
some  of  Uie  first  conditions  of  a  divinely 
sanctioned  system ;  it  would  have  been  only 
temporary  and  incomplete.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Christ  set  the  highest  value  on  marriap;e. 
The  only  human  institution  in  regard  to  which 
He  depsfted  from  His  ordinary  habit  was  that 
of  marriage.  He  lays  down  here  a  direct  and 
positive  nile.  The  words  are  so  clear  and 
definite,  that  a  mistake  of  the  historian  or 
transcriber  seems  hardly  possible.  He  evi- 
dently felt  the  bond  as  one  which  more  than 
any  other  binds  human  society  together.  He 
foresaw  the  boundless  evils  which  would  arise 
to  the  world  from  a  looseness  of  its  ties ;  the 
breaking  up  of  homes ;  the  neglect  and  ruin 
of  children ;  the  low  position  which  freedom 
of  divorce  would  g^ve  to  woman ;  the  tempta- 
tion to  man  to  choose  and  to  throw  aside ;  Uie 
destruction  and  degradation  of  family  life 
which  must  ensue  where  marriage  is  taken  up 
and  broken  at  every  whim.  He  either  fore- 
saw these  evils,  now  so  familiar  to  moralists, 
•r  He  felt  the  sacrednees  of  the  union  so  deeply, 
as  to  command  that  only  one  cause  should 
break  it — unfaithfulness  to  the  tie,  or  its 
moral  equivalent."  [Mabbiaob  ;  Divorce.] 

It  is  an  interestmg  question  to  consider, 
what  are  the  proper  religious  functions  of 
women  in  the  ministry  of  Sie  Church.  What 
they  have  done  in  one  direction  of  that  ministry 
we  have  considered  under  Sisteilh ooda  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  make  of  their  work  as  public 
teachers?  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  forbids 
women  to  speak  in  the  congregation.  Some 
divines  hold  that  the  prohibition  was  intended 
to  appl^  only  to  certam  conditions,  others  that 
it  was  mtended  for  all  time.  Those  who  hold 
the  former  view  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  gives  directions  [1  Cor.  zL  5-6]  as  to 
the  dress  of  the  women  who  *' prophesied,'* 
and  that  St  Peter  quotes  Joel  ii.  28,  29,  de- 
claring  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pentecostal  gift 
that  the  daughters  of  men  s^iould  prophesy  as 
well  as  the  souh,  and  that  God  would  pour  out 
His  Spirit  on  the  handmaids.  Professor 
Godet,  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  I  Cor. 
xiv.  33-36,  reconciles  this  direction  with  the 
passage  in  chapter  xL  by  supposing  that  the 
latter  refers  to  exceptional  cases  of  ^  special 
revelation.  In  support  of  his  contention,  he 
adduces  1  Tim.  iL  1 1-14 ;  the  appeal  to  Gen.  iii. 
16,  indicating  in  his  opinion  that  the  divine 
sentence  was  never  to  lose  its  binding  force. 
By  way  ef  example,  be  cites  the  Montanist 
prophetesses  and  the  women  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  after  the  Bevocation  of 
the  Bdict  of  Nantes,  as  sources  of  weakness. 
Speaking  of  more  modem  instances,  such  as 


those  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Miss  Marsh,  he  sayt 
that  the  Gospel  does  not  lose  its  life-giving 
power,  even  when  preached  in  a  "^"*»^  not 
altoge^ther  in  accordance  with  Apostolical  pre- 
scription ;  but  thinks  these  devoted  women 
might  have  laboured  still  more  nsefnUy  in 
some  other  manner.  It  seems  very  difiimlt  to 
take  such  a  view  of  work  so  obviously  honoured 
of  God ;  and  those  who  holds  difierentopiniaB 
reason  that  St.  Paul  simply  dealt  with  the 
conditions  of  his  day.  In  that  day  it  tcm  ^  a 
shame  **  for  a  woman  to  spetik  in  puUie  as- 
semblies, and  accordingly,  they  say,  he  for- 
bade a  public  scandal ;  in  these  days,  when  it 
is  no  longer  shameful,  it  is  argued  that  hit 
judgment  would  be  very  different  See  on 
this  side  an  article  by  Iktan  Plumptze  in  Tk4 
NmetmUk  Century  for  January,  1884. 

Woolston,  Thomas,  Ddstical  writer,  bom 
at  Northampton,  1669;  died  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  was  ordained,  and 
took  his  B.D.  He  studied  greatly  the  works 
of  Origen,  which  imbued  him  with  the  love  of 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  shown  in  his  first  published  work. 
The  Old  Apohffy  of  the  Truth  fir  the  Chrisiikn 
Seli^ioH  Againet  the  Jetpt  mid  GeHtiles  Xevimd 
[1706].  He  treats  Moses  and  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  as  allegorical,  and 
the  miracles  of  Christ  in  the  same  way.  In 
1 720  he  published  three  Latin  tracts,  one  to 
prove  that  a  letter  attributed  by  the  Fathers 
to  Pontius  Pilate  was  a  forgery,  and  theothen 
addressed  to  Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whisbm, 
on  the  subject  of  interpretation.  These  he 
followed  with  another,  Whether  the  ^uUter$ 
do  not  the  neareet  of  amy  other  eect  of  Helipom 
reeemble  the  Primitive  Chrietimme  in  H^inAplee 
and  Praetiee,  These  puUications  exposed 
him  to  much  suspicion  from  the  clergy,  and 
when,  in  1721,  he  published  The  ModermUr 
between  the  Injldel  and  the  Apoetate^  mocking 
at  the  Gospel  miracles,  he  narrowly  eec^>ed  a 

Sublic  prosecution  for  blasphemy,  and  was 
eprived  of  his  college  fellowship.  Later  on 
he  developed  his  views  in  Si*  Dieeomrwee  om 
the  Miraelee  of  Christy  which,  from  their  tone 
of  ridicule  and  banter,  gave  great  offence. 
He  characterised  the  Gospel  narrative  as  a 
tissue  of  absurdities,  and  fiercely  denonnccd 
the  order  of  clergy.  For  this  he  was  prose- 
cuted in  1729  by  the  Attorney-General,  tried 
and  found  g^uilty  at  the  Guildhall,  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the 
King's  Bench,  at  th«  end  of  which  time  he 
was  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  Being  unable  to 
pay  this  sum  he  remained  in  prison,  where  be 
died  in  a  short  time.  He  is  buried  in  St 
George's  Churchyard,  Southwark. 

Worcester,  Bishopric  of.— Worcester, 
on  ist  Roman  road,  and  near  a  great  river, 
became  naturally  a  bishop's  seat  when  the 
great  province  of  Mercia  was  divided  inte 
nve  bishoprics.    It  was  the  ancient  Wlf^ve- 
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ceoMteTf  a  stronghold  of  the  Hwiccas.  Its 
first  bishop,  Bosel,  was  consecrated  in  680. 
St.  Dunstan  was  Bishop  from  957  to  961. 
Oswald,  who  succeeded  hun,  was  a  gresA  friend 
of  the  monks  in  opposition  to  the  secolar 
dergy ;  he  built  a  church  to  St.  Mary  to  the 
norUi-east  of  the  present  cathedral,  containing 
twenty-seven  altars  for  his  monks.  No  traces 
remain  either  of  the  church  or  monastei'y ; 
they  were  ruined  by  Hardicanute's  soldiers, 
and  Bishop  Wul&tan  began  the  existing 
cathedral  in  1084;  in  1089  the  eastern  part 
was  ready  for  consecration.  He  built  also 
the  crypt,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1092  held  a  synod  in  it. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  roof  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1202  it  was  again 
greatly  injured  by  fire.  Many  miracles  were 
said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomo  of  Wulfstan ; 
it  was  Tisited  by  King  John  in  1207,  and  that 
King,  by  his  own  special  request,  was  buried 
beside  St.  Wulfstan  in  1216.  In  1218 
the  cathedral  was  reconsecrated  with  much 
pomp  by  Bishop  Sylvester,  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Peter,  St  Oswald,  and  St.  Wulf- 
stan, in  the  presence  of  the  young  King 
HCTiry  III.  llie  choir,  retro-choir,  and  Lady 
Chapel  were  commenced  in  1224  by  Bishop 
Blois,  and  are  in  the  Early  English  style. 
Bishop  GifEard,  in  1269,  added  the  gilt  rings 
round  the  columns,  probably  to  hide  the 
iron  clamps  which  welded  the  stonework 
together.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop 
Oobham  [1317-1327]  re  vaulted  the  north  isle 
of  the  nave,  and  in  1377  Bishop  Wakefield 
vaulted  the  nave  itself ;  he  also,  in  1380,  built 
the  present  north  pordi.  The  central  tower 
had  fallen  in  1175,  and  was  rebuilt  about 
1281.  In  1502  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  was  buried  here,  and  an 
exquisite  little  chapel  marks  the  spot.  The 
cathedral  suffered  much  in  the  Rebellion  from 
£aBex's  and  Cromwell's  troopers.  During 
the  Commonwealth  no  services  were  allowed ; 
they  were  resumed  April  13th,  1661. 

Traces  of  Norman  work  are  to  be  found 
now  in  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  in  the 
-western  part  of  the  choir,  the  eastern  arch  of 
the  north  transept,  and  elsewhere.  The  piers 
of  the  tower  encase  a  Norman  "  core.'*  Out- 
side there  are  two  Norman  doorways  sur- 
mounted by  Norman  windows,  and  a  central 
doorway,  which  was  decapitated  by  a  great 
weet  window  in  1380.  The  chapter-house 
is  Transitional  Norman;  its  upper  walls 
were  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
cloisters  are  in  the  Decorated  style;  near 
their  entrance  is  a  small  door,  famous  archieo- 
logically  as  the  "  Miserrimus  **  door :  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  it  is  a  stone  with 
the  single  word  Miserrimus^  "  most  wretched 
onOj"  engraved  on  it  as  an  epitaph.  Many 
have  been  the  imaginations  of  hopeless  lover 
or  half-despairing  penitent  lying  below — one 
of  which  IS  ens^ined  in  a  well-known  son- 
net of  Wordsworth;   but  local  history  has 


dispelled  these  more  romantic  associations,  and 
revealed  in  him  the  Rev.  T.  Morris,  vicar  of 
Upton-on-Sevem,  an  old  loyal  Jacobite,  who 
died  in  1748,  aged  eighty-eight,  sorrowing  to 
the  last  for  the  fallen  dynasty. 

One  of  Worcester's  most  celebrated  bishops 
was  Hugh  Latimbk  [q.v.]. 

A  complete  restoration  was  commenced  in 
1857  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Perkins,  the  cathedral 
architect,  and  continued  on  his  death  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  superintended  the  whole 
of  the  interior  work.  It  was  reopened  after 
restoration  in  April,  1874. 

The  chapter  mcludes  a  dean,  two  arch- 
deacons, four  canons,  four  minor  canons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons.  The  income 
of  the  See  is  £5,000  a  year.  The  diocese  com- 
prises the  whole  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  part  of  Stafford,  and  portions  of 
adjacent  counties,  and  includes  482  benefices. 
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Words  w  or  ih,     Ch&istopher,     D.  D., 

yonngeet  brother  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  1 774, 
at  Cockermoath ;  died  1 846.  He  was  educated 
at  Hawkshead  and  at  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  of  which  he  became  Fellow  in  1798. 
He  was  made  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Manners 
Sutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  be- 
came successively  Kector  of  Ashby  and  Oby- 
with-Thime  [1804] ;  Dean  of  Bocking,  in 
Essex  [1808] ;  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
and  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent  [1816]  ;  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  [^1820],  in  which 
year  he  also  exchanged  his  livings  of  Lambeth 
and  Sundridge  for  the  Rectory  of  Buxted- 
with-Uckfield,  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  six  volumes,  Ecelenattical  Bio- 
graphy ;  OTy  the  Lives  of  JStninent  Men  connected 
with  the  History  of  Religion  in  England, 

Wordsworth.  Ch&ibtopher,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1 807,  died  in  1 885.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  went  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
English  medals  in  1827  and  1828,  the  Porson 
prize,  the  Brown's  medals,  the  Craven  scholar- 
ship, and  was  Senior  Classic  Medallist  in  1829. 
Soon  after  taking  his  degree  he  gained  a 
Fellowship,  took  orders,  and  in  1836  became 
Public  Orator  at  Cambridge.  He  succeeded 
Longley  as  Head  Master  of  Harrow  in  1836, 
which  post  he  held  eight  years,  being  nomi- 
nated by  Sir  K.  Peel  to  a  canonry  at  West- 
minster in  1844.  He  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  preacher,  and  in  1847  and  1848  delivered 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  at  Cambridge.  In  1865 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1869  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Jackson,  translated  to  the 
See  of  London.  He  resigned  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  living  just  long 
enough  to  carry  his  project  of  Uie  Southwell 
bishopric,  [q. v.] 

Bishop  Wordsworth  was  an  eminent  class- 
ical scholar.  He  visited  Greece  several  times, 
and  embodied  his  observations  in  two  very 
charming  works,  Athena  and  Attiea^sjid  Greece^ 
Fietorialy  Descriptive^  and  Historical.  Even  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  showed  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  untiring  labours  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  old  tastes,  for  he  published  a  very 
excellent  edition  of  Theocritus.  But  it  is  as 
a  theologian  that  he  will  be  remembered.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable works  of  this  century,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Bishop's  views,  which  may  be  summed  up 
at  once  in  the  expression  "  High  Anglican." 
It  amazes  the  reader  to  open  one  of  the 
volumes  at  hazard  and  see  how  the  notes 
bristle  with  references  to  the  Fathers  and  to 
the  great  English  Divines,  and  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  Bishop's  acquaintance  with  them. 
He  was  the  most  uncompromising  of  men 
against  Rationalism  and  Freethought,  the 
strenuous  asserter  of  verbal  inspiration.    And 


he  was  equally  fierce  against  Romanism,  main- 
taining that  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  one 
of  the  writers  agamst  Essays  and  Eevietcs,  in 
the  volume  edited  by  Bishop  Wilberforee, 
being  pitted  against  Professor  Jowett  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration.  When  Dr.  Stuiley 
was  appointed  to  the  Deaneir  of  W^tminster, 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  as  one  oi  the  canons,  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  of  Stanley's  opinions. 
However,  the  mendship  which  grew  up  be- 
tween them  was  warm  and  sincere.  Another 
work  of  the  Bishop's  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten is  his  Th^ophilus  Anglicanus,  a  mannal. 
in  catechetical  form,  of  Church  doctrine  and 
government  from  the  Bishop's  Anglican  stand- 
point. It  has  been  widelv  circolated,  and  is 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.  But  no 
account  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  could  be  just 
which  left  out  of  sight  his  untiring  energy  as  a 
bishop,  his  geniality  and  hospitality,  his  self- 
sacrifice  and  munificence.  It  was  said  of  him 
as  Canon  of  Westminster,  that  poor  curates 
were  as  frequent  and  as  heartily  welcomed  at 
his  table  as  rich  men,  and  to  him  and  Lord 
Hatherley  it  was  mainly  owing,  that  a  great 
number  of  churches  were  built  and  endowed 
in  Westminster.  Judged  by  his  writings. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  might  be  thought  one  of 
the  narrowestof  theologians,  but  his  life  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  generous  and  large- 
hearted  men  that  have  ever  graced  the  £i^- 
lish  Episcopate.  Several  volumes  of  his  Sal- 
mons in  Westminster  Abbey  were  published, 
chiefly  on  current  topics,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  some  of  our  best  known  hymns. 

Wordsworth,  William,  poet,  was  bom 
at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  1 770  ;  died 
1850.  His  early  education  was  at  a  public 
school  at  Hawkeshead  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  remained  till  1787,  when  he  entoed  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  continued  a 
student  there  till  1791.  In  the  preceding 
autumn  he  had  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
France,  and  on  leaving  college  he  returned 
to  that  country,  being  strongly  imbued  with 
Republican  principles.  He  however  returned 
to  England  in  1792,  shortly  before  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  He  spent  his  time  in  a 
desultory  manner,  having  ^en  an  aversion 
to  entering  the  ministry,  to  which  profession 
he  had  been  destined.  He  took  to  writing 
poetry,  and  in  179.3  published  two  poems.  Am 
Evening  TFalk,  addressed  to  a  Yomng  Lady, 
and  Descriplire  JSketehss^  taken  during  a  pedes- 
trian  tour  among  th^  Alps,  These,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  much  notice,  and  as  Words- 
worth had  no  private  means,  he  contemplated 
writing  political  articles  for  the  newspapers, 
but  just  then  a  legacy  of  £900  came  to  him, 
and  on  this  sum  he  and  his  »ster  lived  for 
seven  years,  when  a  further  sum  of  money 
came  in  which  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
to  poetical  composition.  In  1 797  Wordsworth 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  whidi 
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reBulted  in  the  intimate  friendship  of  the 
two  poets.  In  1798  they  jointly  publifihed 
Lyrteitl  Ballads,  which  was  coldly  received; 
they  travelled  together  in  Germany,  and  then 
Wordsworth  took  up  his  residence  at  Ghras- 
mere,  whence  in  1808  he  removed  to  Allan 
Bank,  both  in  the  Lake  Country.  Up  to 
1814  he  gave  to  the  public  only  his  minor 
poems,  and  for  these  had  to  bear  severe  criti- 
cism and  ridicule.  His  style  was  to  the 
world  eccentric,  and  his  language  bald  even 
to  puerility.  But  while  he  oi^y  published 
these  short  and  desultory  effusions,  his  mind 
was  developing  his  great  philosophical  poem 
The  Exeurnon;  this  he  published  in  1814,  and 
though  not  a  commercial  success,  nor  at  once 
securing  the  admiration  it  merited,  yet  it 
found  readers  able  to  recognise  its  worth,  and 
eventually  was  confessed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  our  langpiage.  In  1815 
came  the  historical  poem  The  White  Doe  of 
Jtylstone;  in  1822  a  volume  called  MemoriaU 
of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  and  some  years 
later  a  noble  series  of  Eeeleeiaatieal  Sonnets; 
in  1835  Yarrow  Eevisited^  and  other  Foems, 
In  1803  he  had  published  his  Platonic  Ode  on 
Immortality,  neglected  then,  but  afterwards 
given  a  high  {jaoe  among  his  compositions. 
A  few  years  after  his  death,  one  of  his 
grandest  works,  The  Frelude,  was  published,  a 
long  autobiographical  poem  in  blank  verse. 
In  1839  he  received  the  honoraiy  deg^ree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
1842  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  ^as 
granted  to  him  by  Gtovemment ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Southey,  in  1843,  he  became  Poet 
Laureate. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  has  exercised  a  vast 
influence  on  the  literature  and  religious 
thought  of  England.  His  firm  determination 
to  revolutionise  our  poetry  by  casting  away 
the  artificialism  into  which  it  had  sunk,  to 
be  the  poet  and  describer  of  nature  and  not 
the  repeater  of  what  people  said  about  nature, 
exposed  him,  as  we  have  said,  to  satire  and 
ridioule.  "This  will  never  do,"  was  the 
beginning  of  Jeffrey's  celebrated  attack  in 
the  Edinburgh  JSeview,  But  Wordsworth 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  or  of 
the  high  responsibilities  of  the  poet,  and  he 
kept  on  his  course  unmoved  until  he  had 
brought  about  the  revolution  in  public 
opinion  which  he  had  sought  after,  and  is 
confessed  by  nearly  all  critics  to  bo  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
deed the  greatest  since  Milton. 

His  poetry  is  open  to  objection  in  the  eyes 
of  two  classes  of  religious  thinkers.  The  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  very  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Wordsworth,  objects  to  him  that 
he  did  not  take  sufficient  count  of  the  sorrows 
and  sins  of  the  world.  Living  in  retirement 
among  the  still  lakes  and  mountains,  apart 
from  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  men,  he 
eeems  to  have  so  given  himself  to  the  love 
and   admiration  of   natural   beauty,   as   to 


suppose  that  perfectibility  was  within  man's 
reach  by  the  culture  of  nature,  and  not  to 
have  realised  the  terrible  mi8(^ef  which  sin 
has  wrought  in  the  world.  His  own  life  was 
wonderfully  pure  and  blameless,  but  he  was 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  rough 
hardships  and  temptations  which  are  the  lot 
of  thousands.  "  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  "may  have  beeoi  his  stated 
creed,  he  laid  aside  as  poet  the  severer  doc- 
trine of  original  sin."  The  other  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  Wordsworth  is  his 
ecdesiasticism.  He  was  always  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  while  much  of  his  verse  transcends  all 
distinctions  of  party,  and  even  stands  in  the 
outer  circle  of  natural  religion,  outside  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  greater  part  of  it  contem- 
plates Christianity  in  its  concrete  form  as  a 
system  of  Faith,  Discipline,  and  Doctrine, 
such  as  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
beautiful  fFhite  Doe  of  Rylstone  is  throughout 
accented  by  the  poet's  admiration  for  tlie 
Church  as  it  came  forth  from  the  hands  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
muse  of  Keble  was  nursed  upon  Words- 
worth, Who  in  his  turn  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Church  movement  of  1833. 

Work  of  Chri8t.~This  is  stated  in  the 
Angel's  words  to  St.  Joseph,  when  he  said  of 
the  Holy  Child  who  should  be  bom,  "  Thou 
shalt  call  His  Name  Jesus :  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins."  The  Work  of 
Christ  is  to  save  from  sin. 

Although  this  is  the  view  most  frequently 
put  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  and  un- 
questionable support  for  a  belief  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
first  object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  uniting 
of  God  and  man  in  one  in  holiness ;  that  God 
the  Son  would  have  become  incarnate  even  if 
man  had  never  sinned,  since  humanity  would 
not  have  attained  its  perfection  if  Christ  had 
not  come  into  the  world.  And  certainly  the 
promises  of  glory  and  honour  to  man  from 
union  with  Christ  so  far  exceed  his  restoration 
from  his  fallen  state,  that  we  should  always 
bear  this  view  in  mind. 

In  considering,  however,  the  Work  of 
Christ,  His  Office  of  Saviour  necessarily  comes 
first,  and  the  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  He  accomplished  our  salvation  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
[AtonbmentJ  Christ  worked  our  salvation 
both  by  His  Life  and  by  His  Death. 

[1  ]  By  His  Life,  [a]  His  perfect  obedience. 
Man — ^the  first  Adam — ^fell  by  disobedience  to 
God;  the  second  Adam  came,  as  He  re- 
peatedly said,  not  to  do  His  own  Will,  but 
the  will  of  His  Father,  and  as  St.  Paul  says, 
"  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through 
the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be 
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mude  righteous"  [Bom. 
resistance  to  temptation ;  in  the  wildamees, 
through  His  life,  on  the  Cross,  <*Oi-e  that 
hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin /'  [Heb.  iv.  15].  [e]  His  doing 
of  all  those  things  which,  though  distasteful 
to  the  natural  man,  are  pleasing  to  Gk>d,  and 
His  not  doing  all  those  tilings  which,  though 
pleasing  to  man,  are  displeasing  to  God»  By 
His  L^e  as  perfect  Man,  the  Second  Adam, 
because  He  was  Perfect  Qod  also,  wrought 
out  some  part  of  our  salvation.  The  early 
Church  emphasised  this  side  of  the  Atonement 
by  dweUing  on  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of 
Christ  rather  than  on  His  Death.  We  see 
this  in  those  of  our  collects  which  come  from 
ancient  sources. 

[2\  By  His  Death.  Whilst,  however,  we 
bear  m  mind  the  necessary  and  essential  con- 
nection between  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of 
Christ  and  His  atoning  work,  it  is  upon  His 
Death  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  has  been 
e^edally  fixed  in  later  times,  and  it  is  to  the 
effects  of  this  that  ihe  term  Atonettwnt  is  more 
particularly  applied.  If  the  early  Church  a 
litUo  exaggerated  the  idea  that  the  Death  was 
but  the  necessary  conclusion,  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  we,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggerate  His 
Death  and  depress  the  doctrine  of  His  life. 
It  may  be  well  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  points 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

Irena>us,  Bishop  of  Lyons  [170],  believed 
that  it  was  only  by  the  Incarnation,  by  Ghxl 
becoming  man,  that  man  could  obtain  the 
predestined  end  of  His  original  creation. 
That  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  Christ  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  realisation  of  the  true  idea 
of  humanity.  He  viewed  the  Atonement  as 
the  victorious  conflict  of  Christ  with  Satan,  in 
which  Christ  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  His 
temptations,  full  and  entire  obedience'  to  the 
Father,  unmasking  Satan  as  rebel  and  deceiver 
and  thereby  proving  Himself  the  strong  one. 
Besides  tiiis,  he  represented  redemption 
through  Christ's  blood  as  a  price  voluntarily 
paid  to  the  devil,  and  by  him  voluntarily 
received  as  a  ransom  for  us,  his  prisoners,  so 
that  he  could  not  say  he  had  been  deceived. 
This  is  a  rather  degraded  view,  but  it  did, 
nevertheless,  throw  into  strong  light  the  idea 
of  (JrOiV a  Justice. 

Athanaaius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  [330], 
treats  of  the  Atonement  in  a  way  some- 
thing like  the  modem  theory ;  he  regards 
it  from  its  God  ward  side.  Since  God  is  just. 
His  justice  must  be  satisfied  in  working  man's 
salvation ;  the  Law  must  not  be  annulled,  nor 
the  world  left  in  perdition ;  therefore*  righte- 
ousness and  compassion  moved  Grod  to  give 
His  Son  for  the  redemption  of  His  creatures. 

The  next  distinct  theor}'  of  the  Atonement 
is  that  of  Anselm,  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury 
[1093],  who  wrote  the  Cur  Detu  Homo,  a 
theory  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement. 
He  takes  the  Gk)dward  side,  and  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Atonement  does  reconcile  God 


to  man,  that  it  not  only  acts  on  mac's 
heart,  but  that  the  Life  and  Death  of  Qirist 
act  on  God.  He  views  sin  as  an  infinite 
debt,  and  the  Death  of  Christ  as  haviaj; 
infinite  merit.  Reconciliation  to  €rod  is 
needed,  not  because  He  is  angry,  but  because 
He  is  just.    A  ransom  has  to  be  paid  to  God. 

Abelard  [1079-1142]  brings  to  light  the 
human  side  of  the  Atonement.  He  says  tiiat 
its  main  feature  is  the  way  in  which  God 
could  touch  the  human  heart ;  that  God's  love 
is  shown  in  giving  His  Soil ;  that  mankind 
only  needed  to  be  reconciled  because  they 
could  not  believe  in  God's  love,  and  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  mightiest  inatanoe  of 
self-sacrifice.  Abelard  would  tiius  recoadle 
man  to  Gk>d,  who  is  pure  unchangeable  lore, 
too  high,  too  sublime  to  require  a  sacrifice  or 
atonement.  This  is  doubtless  a  true  aspect  of 
the  Atonement,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
truth. 

Aquinas  [1250],  a  man  of  noble  mind,  takes 
Anselm's  view  of  the  Atonement,  but  brings 
out  more  fully  the  idea  of  Christ's  sofferings 
and  death.  He  believes  that  Calvary  was  t& 
object  for  which  Christ  came  to  earth,  and  em- 
phasiBes — to  use  a  sixteenth  century  i^uase — 
His  ptuaive  obedience  (the  obedience  which  He 
showed  in  His  sufferings)  as  diatingui^ied 
from  His  metive  obedience  (Uie  obedience  He 
showed  in  His  life).  Aquinas  points  out  that 
salvation  depends  on  a  mystical  union  between 
the  Saviour  and  the  saveioL 

Bonaventura,  General  of  the  Franciscans 
[1256],  thought  that  althou^  Anselm  and 
Aquinas  had  diown  the  necessity  of  an  Atone- 
ment, the  necessity  for  the  Atonement  by  the 
Death  of  Chnst  had  not  been  shown,  and  that 
there  might  have  been  some  other  method  by 
which  Qod.  could  have  redeemed  men. 

No  further  speculations  were  made  regarding 
the  Atonement  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After 
the  Reformation  we  come  to  Grrotius  [d,  1645], 
a  great  jurist,  statesman,  and  theologian,  who 
considered  that  punishment  corresponding 
with  guilt  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
righteous  government,  but  that  it  mi^t  be  fit 
and  convenient  to  inflict  it,  and  vrho  carried 
this  legal  and  political  idea  into  a  theory  of 
the  Atonement  which  thus  approached  cloeeiy 
to  that  of  Bonaventura. 

Such  are  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Woik  of  Qirist  in  the 
Atonement.  No  important  addition  has  been 
made  to  these  theories,  but  it  will,  perhaps, 
put  the  matter  in  a  dearer  Hght  to  state  tne 
chief  ways  in  which  that  doctrine  is  now  held 
or  stated. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  its  Anglican  and 
Roman  branches,  and  the  more  important 
Protestant  communions  outside  that  Church, 
hold,  in  the  main,  the  views  of  Anselm  and 
Aquinas,  without  rejecting  what  is  true  io 
Abelard's  theory.  The  fona  in  which  the 
truth  is  expressed  is,  however,  somewbsi 
different  within  and    without  the    Church. 
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This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
extracts : — 

[1]  Angliean  Church, — "One  Christ,  very 
Gody  and  very  Man  .  .  .  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His 
Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins 
of  men"  [Article  II.]  "Almighty  God  .  .  . 
Who  didst  give  Thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ 
to  suffer  death  upon  the  Cross  for  our  redemp- 
tion; who  made  there  (by  His  one  oblation 
of  Himself  ooce  offered^  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis&ction, 
for  Uie  sins  of  the  whole  world."  [Prayer  of 
Consecration  in  the  Office  of  Holy  Com- 
munion.] 

[2]  Rotnan  Catholic  Church.—"  We  must 
beueve  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  .... 
offered  Himself  a  Sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  by  dying  upon  a  cross  to 
purchase  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation  for  us ; 
and  that  neither  mercy,  nor  grace,  nor 
salvation  can,  or  ever  oould  since  Adam's 
fall,  be  obtained  any  otherwise  than  through 
the  death  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God." 

"  By  this  one  offering  we  were  completely 
redeemed,  inasmuch  as  our  ransom  was  paid 
.  .  .  Neither  can  there  now  be  any  need  of 
His  dying  any  more,  or  purchasing  any  other 
graces  for  us  than  those  for  which  He  has 
alr«5idy  paid  the  price  of  His  blood."  [Dr. 
Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul.'] 

[3]  Congregationaliate. — "Christ is  described 
as  a  propitiation,  showing  the  righteousness 
as  well  as  the  love  of  God,  in  the  preter- 
mission and  pardon  of  sin,  and  revealing  Him 
as  at  once  the  Juet  and  the  /tM^i/2#r— main- 
taining law  and  yet  justifying  transgressors 
who  believe  in  Jesus.  He  dies  "  for  us,*'  and 
"^  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  He  pays 
the  penalty  we  had  incurred,  and  ransoms  us 
from  everlasting  destruction.  He  takes  our 
place ;  He  expiates  our  offences ;  He  bears  the 
burden  of  our  sins,  and  endures  their  penal 
consequences.  From  His  cross  we  catch  the 
inspiration  of  self-sacrifice."  [Dr.  Stoughton's 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.'^ 

Some  follow  Abelard  in  denying  that  a 
sati^ustion  or  ransom  for  sin  was  necessary, 
or  that  we  are  to  regard  Christ's  death  in  that 
light.  Archdeacon  Farrar  says:  "What 
Chiist  came  to  reveal  was  the  love  of  God  to 
man,  seeking  man's  salvation.  Of  a  need  of 
compensation  on  Grod's  part  neither  He  nor  His 
Apostles  breathed  a  word  ...  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say  that  Christ's  death  is  the  means 
of  our  life ;  that  it  is  a  reconciling  sacrifice ; 
that  it  is  but  one  act  of  that  sacnfioe  which 
marked  the  submission  of  His  whole  will  to 
that  of  His  Father ;  that  it  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan ;  that  it  was 
the  appointed  means  of  our  regeneration,  of 
our  new  life,  of  our  ransom  from  the  bondage 
of  Satan,  of  our  satisfaction  for  the  debt  of 
sin,  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  of  our 
hope  of  glory  ?  If  we  believe  all  this  ...  we 


may  rest  in  the  words  ...  of  the  EnglifAi 
Prayer  Book  [Art.  xxxi.l ;  and  need  enter  no 
further  into  tlie  transcendent  and  inoognisable 
aspect  of  the  Atonement." 

The  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  the  Unitarian 
preacher,  considers  tibat  **not  the  reconciUa- 
tion  of  God  to  oian,  but  of  man  to  God,"  is 
needed.  That  "  in  a  very  profound  sense  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Atonement  is  all  that 
Christ  is  to  any  one — not  only  all  that  He  was 
but  all  that  He  is."  He  takes  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  "  in  Christ,"  as  going  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject ;  and  says  that  the  new 
moral  and  spiritual  creation  which  comes 
of  being  "  in  Uhriat "  is  of  God,  as  the  result 
of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  value  in  all  reverent  attempts 
to  explain  the  Atonement,  since  they  all  help 
to  throw  light  upon  it;  the  mistake  is  to 
select  one  view  as  containing  the  whole 
truth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
thus  far,  that  the  different  views  about  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement  fall  into 
two  classes : — [a]  The  view  of  those  who  con- 
sider that  Qoi  does  not  need  to  be  reconciled 
to  man,  but  man  to  Gk>d ;  and  that  the  phrases 
and  wards  which  would  imply  the  necessity  for 
any  "propitiation,"  "ransom,"  "redemption,'* 
eta,  etc.,  are  altogeUier  metaphorical,  and  only 
variously  describe  the  effect  of  the  Atonement 
in  its  relation  to  us,  that  they  are  a  condescen- 
sion to  our  limited  power  of  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  Grod,  and  that  we  had  better 
keep  to  the  Scriptural  term  "  reconciliation," 
and  not  use  the  ambiguous  word  "Atonement," 
which  has  been  chscarded  in  the  Bevised 
Version.  [^1  The  view  of  those  who  consider 
that  although  man  needs  to  be  reconciled  to 
Gk>d,  God  must  also  be  reconciled  to  man,  and 
that  the  words  implying  ransom,  sacrifice,  etc., 
do  describe,  in  human  terms  it  is  true,  actual 
verities.  These  terms  are  chiefly  four: — 
[1]  a  sin  offering,  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
implied  in  Heb.  i.  3 ;  John  i.  29 ;  six.  36 ; 


Rev.  V.  7 ;  [2]  a  reconciliation,  Rom.  v.  11 ; 
V.  19,  20;    ~  "      * 

faction  or  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  involved  in 


2  Cor. 

ransom  from  slavery,  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ; 


Gal.  iii.  19,  etc. ;    [3]  i 
ilSatis- 


GaL  V.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  We 
use  the  three  last  of  these  expressions  in 
speaking  of  sin  or  indebtedness  between  man 
and  man,  and,  because  language  possesses 
no  better  terms,  the  sacred  writers  use  or 
imply  them  in  describing  our  sin  against 
God.  Obviously  they  are  all  inadequate, 
since  we  do  not  understand  the  mystery  of 
evil,  or  even  of  the  least  sin,  much  less  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  God.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  terms  are  true  as  far  as 
tiiey  go,  and  within  the  limits  which  the 
analogy  of  the  iaiih.  places  upon  them. 

The  first  phrase,  that  of  sin  offering,  or 
atoning  sacrifice,  is  altogether  a  religious  one. 
Mankind  has  fdt  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
need  of  some  sacrifice  or  offering  either  to  God 
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or  to  Boiiie  &lae  deity,  which  would  put  away 
the  sense  of  sin.  The  objections  brought 
against  taking  these  phrases  in  any  way  lite- 
rally are  chiefly  two:  first,  that  this  would 
imply  a  difference  of  will  in  the  Persons  of 
the  Ck)dhead — ^the  Father  willing  to  punish, 
the  Son  willing  to  pardon ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  punisbjnent  of  an  innocent  man  for 
a  guilty  one  is  immoraL  To  the  first  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Atonement  is  always  repre- 
sented as  the  outcome  of  the  love  of  Grod  the 
Father:  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son*'  for  it,  and 
that  to  speak  of  God  the  Son  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  God  the  Father  is,  to  say  the 
least,  irreverent,  as  well  as  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture. There  can  be  no  difference  of  will  in 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  [TmNiTY.]  To 
the  second  it  may  be  replied  that  the  case  is 
not  that  of  a  m4M  who  voluntarily  offers  himself 
as  a  substitute  for  a  condemned  criminal,  but 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  who  voluntarily 
died,  apparently  b^  the  natural  course  of 
events,  by  civil  punishment,  and  whose  death 
in  heaven  pleaded  as  the  sacrifice  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
apparent  substitution;  the  evil  passions  and 
the  iealousy  of  men  brought  about  His  death 
in  me  eyee  of  the  world ;  the  true  purpose  of 
that  death  being  a  matter  of  revelation.  It 
is  simply  a  great  and  entirely  unscriptural 
error  to  represent  a  wrathful  God  as  soiiting 
His  innocent  Son  in  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  mankind. 

Th^  BeUUion  of  the  Eueharitt  to  the  Work  of 
Chrut. — ^The  Eucharist  is  a  continual  witness 
to  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  on  its  sacrificial  side ;  and  in 
it  earnest  Christians  have,  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  believed  that  not  only  is 
the  Samfice  of  Christ  commemorated,  but  that 
the  merits  of  His  death  and  passion  are  pleaded 
in  a  special  way  for  the  worshippers  present 
and  for  those  for  whom  they  pray.  There  is 
no  repetition  of  the  death  of  Christ  who  was 
'*  once  offered, "  nor  any  mediation  again,  since 
His  sacrifice  was ''  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient,*' 
but  a  continual  and  effectual  pleading  of  Hjs 
atonement  before  Grod,  ''for  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come**  [l  Cor.  xi.  26]. 
This  pleading  of  the  One  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
upon  earth,  is  the  counterpart  of  His  present 
work  in  heaven,  where,  as  "  a  Priest  for  ever  " 
[Heb.  vii.  21,  241,  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession*'  [Heb.  vii.  25]  by  continually 
setting  forth  before  God  the  Father  the  one 
great  sacrifice  of  His  death. 

The  close  connection  between  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  and  the  Incarnation  must 
always  be  remembered.  [Incabnation.]  As 
far  as  we  can  read  the  Gfrospel  scheme,  unless 
God  the  Son  had  become  incarnate  He  could 
not  have  been  our  Saviour. 

WorkSy  Goon.    [Goon  Works.] 


Worahip.— The  Hebrew  words  so  inns- 
lated  are  from  the  following  roots : — [1]  «y«< 
"  to  prostrate  oneself,"  a  Chaldaic  word  found 
in  Is.  xliv.,  and  in  Daniel,  and  applied  to 
obeisance  done  t«  an  idol;  [2]  Mmdy  ''to 
labour  for  as  a  servant " ;  [3]  skseAaJky  **  to 
bow  down  before."  This  last  is  by  far  the 
most  commonly  used  word,  from  Greii.  xxii.  6 
to  Zech.  ziv.  16. 

In  the  Greek  we  have  [1]  latmn  and  the 
noun  latreta.  This  is  from  UtrUy  '*  a  hi>ed 
servant,"  and  came  to  mean  both  in  heathen 
and  Christian  phraseology  "to  serve  with 
sacrifices  and  prayers,"  used  in  Acts  xxiv.  14, 
PhiL  iii  3,  Heb.  x.  2 ;  [2]  tkrtakei^  deriva- 
tion uncertain,  but  probably  signifies  "  re- 
ligious /Mr"  [liddell  and  Scott.]  Used 
very  seldom  [Col.  ii.  18,  Acts  xxvL  5,  James 
i.  26,  27].  [3]  Frothmem,  lit.  '<  to  kiss  the 
hand  as  a  token  of  obeisance  or  homage,*^ 
and  so  *'  to  prostrate  oneself.'*  This  is  the 
most  usual  word  in  the  New  Testament.  [4] 
Sehomai^  "to  feel  awe,"  appUed  in  classical 
authors  to  honour  due  to  parents  and  to  the 
gods.  Used  in  Matt  sr.  9 ;  Acts  xvi  14 ; 
xviii.  7  ;  xix.  27,  etc. 

Worship  comprises  two  elements,  the  in- 
ward feeling  of  the  heart,  and  the  outward 
expression  of  it  in  outward  sign.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  towards  Gkraf  are  mAn\ft^ 
Thus  there  is  gratitude  for  goodness  received, 
which  is  expressed  in  Praise ;  there  is  Aintm- 
tioH  and  live  for  the  beau^  of  the  Divine 
character  revealed  to  us,  which  is  expressed 
in  such  words  as  "  We  give  thanks  to  lliee 
for  Thy  Great  Glory,"  and  this  we  call 
Adoration.  There  is  also  supplication — ^the 
approach  to  God  with  requests  to  supply  our 
needs,  aAd  this  is  Prayer. 

The  outward  worship,  therefore,  is  in- 
tended to  express  the  emotions,  and  also  to 
kindle  them.  This  is  admirably  expreseed 
by  Canon  Hoare  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Worship  kindles  emotion.  I  can  under- 
stand a  man  going  in  to  the  throne  of  grace 
with  a  heart  unmoved  by  deep  emotion,  but 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  that 
he  should  come  out  from  it  with  his  hcsut 
still  cold,  after  the  experience  of  such  won- 
derful nlercy.  If  love  prompts  worship,  it 
must  surely  follow  that  worship  will  kmdle 
love.  David  teaches  us  the  twofold  effect  in 
a  comparison  of  Psalm  xviii.  and  Psalm  cxvi. 
In  boUi  he  declares  his  love  for  Jehovah,  and 
in  both  he  connects  it  wiUi  his  worship.  But 
there  is  this  difference.  In  Ps.  xvilL  the  love 
leads  to  the  worship,  and  in  Ps.  cxvi  the 
worship  calls  forth  the  love.  In  Ps.  xviii  he 
first  says,  *  I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord,*  v.  1, 
and  then  adds  as  a  consequence  of  that  love, 
v.  3,  'I  will  call  upon  the  Lord  who  is 
worthy  to  be  praised,'  whereas  in  Ps.  cxvi  1, 
he  says,  'I  love  the  Lord  because  He  bath 
heard  tiie  voice  of  my  supplication.'  He 
loved  as  he  went  in,  but  he  loved  still  more 
as  he  came  out.    Now  if  we  are  permitted  to 
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draw  near  to  the  throne  of  God,  we  who  are 
not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the 
crumhe  onaer  His  table ;  wo  who  only  deserve 
to  be  outcasts  from  Uis  presence  for  ever ;  if 
we  are  permitted  to  have  the  sacred  privilege 
of  speaking  to  Him,  of  drawing  near  to  Hun 
through  the  atoning  blood ;  of  calling  Him 
Father,  of  being  treated  by  Him  as  sons,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  blessings  of  sao:^ 
intercourse,  of  feeding  at  His  table,  and  of 
being  ever  loved  by  Him  with  an  everlasting 
love,  are  we  to  come  back  juat  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  P  Are  we  to  be  as  cold  as 
before  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  joy  in  the  heart, 
no  glow  on  the  countenance,  and  no  evidence 
either  to  ourselves  or  others  that  we  have 
had  the  sacred  privilege  of  being  with  Jesus  P 
Surely  such  worship  must  kindle  emotion/* 

The  notices  which  we  have  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  New  Testament  are  fragment- 
ary. Brethren  used  to  assemble  together, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
fullest  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  a  careful  exegesis  of  which  throws 
much  light  on  Apostolic  practice.  After  the 
days  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  Christian  worship  is  in  the  letters 
of  the  heathen  Pliny  [q.v.],  and  we  get  ad- 
ditional particulars  m>m  Justin  Maktyr 
[q.v.],  who  tells  how  in  his  time,  "  on  the  day 
called  the  Day  of  the  Sun,**  the  Christians 
meet  to  read  the  Gk>spels  and  the  Prophets, 
how  a  sermon  is  prea!ched  exhorting  to  holy 
living,  how  piayer  is  said,  to  which  the 
people  respond  with  loud  ^*  Amens,**  and  how 
the  Sacrament  is  distributed  to  those  present 
and  sent  to  the  sick,  and  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Holy  Communion  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
and  most  essential  act  of  Christian  worship, 
and  we  have  given  in  its  place  an  account  of 
the  earliest  forms  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  that  service.  The  liturgical  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  Psalms  is  also  a  clear  fact, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  distinctive 
Christian  h^inns  also  were  in  use  from  the 
beginning.  The  addition  of  these  from  age 
to  age  to  the  treasures  of  Church  worship, 
forms  a  ver>'  striking  and  beautiful  chapter  of 
religious  history.  [Hymns  ;  Music] 

TsiSteB  will  no  doubt  vary  as  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  complicated  music  in  public  wor- 
ship. On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  no  music  should  be  used  in  the 
church  but  such  as  aU  the  congregation  can 
join  in;  while  others  maintain  that,  while 
some  music  should  undoubtedly  be  of  this 
character,  so  that  all  may  be  enabled  to  loin, 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
worship  that  the  congregation  should  listen 
to  an  anthem.  If  the  thoughts  are  elevated 
and  calmed  by  listening  to  such  a  strain  as 
HandeFs  "  Comfort  ye,"  this  may  fairly  be 
called  "  edification  *'  such  as  St.  Paul  bade  us 
seek.  We  have  heard  it  said  especially  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  that  to  sing  it  is  like 


singing  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  to  which  it 
was  responded  that  this  Creed  is  verily  a 
magnificent  hymn,  and  that  men  can  listen  to 
it  devoutly  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  can 
look  at  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  listen 
to  the  narrative  of  the  event  soleinnly  read. 
Christian  people,  however  much  their  tastes 
and  prejudices  may  vary,  will  find  themselves 
drawn  closely  together  in  spirit  so  long  as 
they  pay  earnest  heed  to  the  great  Apostle^s 
exhortations,  **  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying,"  and  **Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.** 

Worshipping  of  Angels.— It  has 

often  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  used  to 
implore  the  intercession  of  angels,  the  text 
quoted  in  support  of  this  statement  being 
Gen.  xlviii.  16  ;  and  in  some  Jewish  comment- 
aries the  writers  say  that  invocation  of  angels 
was  allowed.  But  modem  Jewish  writers 
declare  that  the  angel  referred  to  in  this 
passage  was  no  other  than  Christ,  and  they 
absolutely  deny  that  worship  of  any  kind  is 
given  to  angels.  We  find  St.  Paul  warning 
some  of  his  converts  against  it,  notably  the 
Colossians,  which  shows  that  the  practice  was 
already  beginning  to  show  itself;  and  all 
through  the  days  of  the  early  Church  the 
different  writers,  such  as  Augustine  and 
Irenseus,  are  constantly  uttering  protests;  and 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  put  forth  this  Canon : 
*' Christians  ought  not  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  God  and  go  aside  and  hold  conventicles,  to 
invocate  or  call  upon  the  names  of  angels; 
which  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one, 
therefore,  be  found  to  exercise  himself  in 
this  private  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed: 
because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to 
idolatry."  The  Roman  Catholics,  neverthe- 
less, are  taught  to  ask  the  angels  to  intercede 
for  them,  and  Zech.  i.  12  is  quoted  in  de- 
fence. But  Protestants  hold  that  this  by  no 
means  justifies  them  in  addressing  prayers 
to  the  angels;  and  that  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  four-and-twenty  elders  [Rev.  v.  8], 
another  passage  constantly  quoted,  are  their 
own  and  not  those  of  the  Church. 

Wotton,  SiK  Henky,  scholar  and  poet, 
[b.  at  Boughton-Malherbe,  Kent,  1568;  d. 
at  Eton,  1639],  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  removed 
to  Queen's  College  in  1586,  and  took  his 
M.A. ;  here  he  gave  some  Latin  lectures,  and 
won  great  applause  from  the  professors  for 
the  Imowledge  which  they  displayed.  He 
became  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Albericus 
Gtentilis,  then  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Ox- 
ford, who  taught  him  mathematics,  and  gave 
him  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  Italian 
language.  He  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
ana  Italy  for  nine  years,  studying  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  tiie  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age.    After  his  return  to  England  he  became 
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secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Eaaex,  with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Ireland ;  he  is  aaid  to 
have  heen  a  party  to  the  plots  in  which  Bssex 
was  engaged,  hut  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  the  accusation.  After  the  death 
of  Essex  Wotton  went  to  Italy,  and  there 
wrote  Tht  State  of  CArittftidom,  giving  an 
account  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  in  the 
Courts  of  Europe.  James  I.  sent  him  three 
times  to  the  Continent  as  ambassador,  but  at 
Augsburg  he  wrote  his  &unous  definition  of 
an  ambassador,  Legatu*  est  vir  bonus  peregre 
missus  ad  mentiendMH  reipublica  causa  ["An 
ambassador  is  a  good  man  sent  abroad  to  lie 
for  the  good  of  his  country  "],  which  gave 
offence  to  the  Eling  and  caused  his  recall. 
In  1623  he  was  made  Provost  of  Eton,  and, 
believing  himself  called  upon  to  take  o^ers, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1627.  Izaak 
Walton  collected  his  works  under  the  title  of 
ReliquuB  Wottoniana.  He  is  now  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  religious  Meditations,  Letters, 
and  Foems. 

Wulfiraa,  St.,  a  monk  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  bom  at  MauriUy  in  650,  spent  his 
early  youth  in  the  court  of  King  Clothaire 
III.,  but  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  God, 
and  BO  entered  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
nolle,  in  Normandy,  on  which  he  bestowed 
his  estate.  In  682  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sens,  and  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards 
journeyed  with  some  monks  of  Fontenelle  to 
fViesland,  wfiich  he  hoped  to  convert.  He 
baptised  the  son  of  King  Badbod,  and  several 
of  the  Frisians  were  converted,  chiefly,  legend 
says,  on  accoimt  of  the  miracles  which  the 
Christians  worked.  These  so  astonished 
Radbod  that  he  also  wished  to  be  baptised ; 
but  on  hearing  that  his  ancestors  must  be 
in  hell,  having  died  heatthens,  he  refused  to 
go  on,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  separ- 
ated irom  them.  St  Wulfran  died  at  Fonte- 
nelle, April  20th,  720.  His  relics  were 
removed  to  Abbeville,  of  which  town  he  is 
the  patron. 

Wnlffrtan,  St.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  from 
1062  to  1095.  He  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Worcester,  being  the  founder  of  the 
present  cathedral.  He  built  it  in  place  of  one 
erected  by  St.  Oswald,  which,  together  with 
the  monastery,  had  become  too  small  for 
the  needs  of  the  monks.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedraL 
The  fame  ol  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb  caused  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  ecclesiastics,  to  pay  it  a 
visit  of  inquiry,  and,  on  their  report,  Wulf- 
stan  was  canonised  by  Innocent  III.  in  1203. 

Wydiffe,  John. — ^Wydiffe's  biographers 
have  not  discovered  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth,  but  most  probably  he  was  bom  in  1324, 
near  Bpkeby,  in  Yorlmhire;  died  at  Lutter- 
worth, 1384.  We  know  very  little  of  his 
e-irly  days— surprisingly  little  when  compared 


to  the  full  and  detailed  account  his  bio- 
graphers are  able  to  give  of  him  when  he  had 
attained  middle  age.  He  left  home  when  be 
was  about  sixteen  for  Oxford,  not  to  retunL 
The  coUe^  at  which  he  studied  is  uncertain, 
some  saying  Queen's,  some  Merton,  and  others 
BallioL  That  he  was  elected  Master  of  Ballid 
in  1361  no  one  seems  to  doubt,  and  he  held 
some  office  in  Oxford  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  addition  to  various  livings.  At  thiit  time 
he  began  to  be  famous  on  acooxmt  of  various 
Latin  treatises,  but  he  comes  especially  into 
prominence  in  1366.  In  that  year  the  King's 
Council  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  to  Home  which  had  been  promised  by 
John  in  1213,  and  Wydiffe's  iidiuence  was 
mainly  the  cause  of  this  decision.  He  was 
always  in  disfavour  with  the  Roman  Coort 
afteiVards,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gained 
a  powerful  patron  in  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.  The  liext  matter 
to  which  he  turned  his  mind  was  that 
of  limiting  the  power  of  the  clergy — more 
especially  with  regard  to  secular  affairs.  In 
consequence  of  their  being  the  only  class  of 
educated  men,  the  custom  had  sprung  up  of 
allowing  all  offices  in  the  State  to  be  fflled 
with  clergy.  Wydiffe  published  a  protest 
against  this  custom  which  said:  "Neither 
prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor  deacons  shall 
nold  secular  offices;  that  is,  those  of  Chancery, 
Treasury,  Privy  Seal,  and  other  such  secular 
offices  in  the  Exchequer ;  neither  be  stewards 
of  lands,  nor  stewards  of  the  hall,  nor  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  nor  clerks  of  accounts ; 
neither  be  occupied  in  any  secular  office  in 
lopds'  courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men 
are  sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In  1373 
he  went  to  Bruges  with  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Pope  had  the  right  of 
filling  up  vacant  Sees  and  livings  in  England. 
WycufFe  came  back  to  England  very  bitter 
against  the  Pope  and  the  way  in  which  he 
exercised  his  power,  and  determined  to  destroy 
that  power  in  Ehigland  in  every  way  he  could. 
His  preaching  beoime  bolder,  and  he  attacked 
unflinchingly  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  He 
denied  the  supreme  power  of  the  Pope  in  a 
tract  called  Dominion  founded  in  Orate  ;  did  not 
deny  thatthe  Pope  was  God'srepresentative  cm 
earth,  but  asserted  the  right  of  each  in  dividual 
conscience  to  thiuk  and  act  for  itself.  These 
doctrines  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  many 
of  the  Bishops ;  and  in  1376  he  was  dted  to 
appear  before  a  special  Council  of  them  at 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  acoompanied  by  his 
faithful  patron  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Lord 
Henry  Percy.  Before  the  inquiry  began, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Percy  and  the 
retainers  of  the  Bishops,  which  soon  ended 
in  an  unseemly  brawL  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Court  was  obliged  to  rise,  and 
Wycliffe  was  dismissed  without  having  any 
questions  put  to  him.  In  the  following  year 
a  Bull  arrived  in  England  ordering  WycHfie 
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to  be  ezcommmiicated ;  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  King  Edward  III.,  which  occurred 
in  this  year,  Parliament  was  prorogued  before 
having  given  its  consent  The  Bull  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  Oxford  with  instructions  to 
the  authorities  to  see  that  the  conditions  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  University  asked  time 
for  consideration,  and  ended  by  taking  no 
notice  of  the  Bull  The  matter  uien  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who  showed  them- 
selves more  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  Wy cliff e's 
teaching,  and  in  April,  1378,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Lambeth.  He  had  no 
influential  supporters  with  him  ;  but  a  throng 
of  citizens,  wno  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  new 
doctrines,  would  not  allow  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  to  be  passed.  They  shouted 
out  continually,  "  The  rope's  briefs-shall  have 
no  effect  in  England  without  the  King's  con- 
sent ;  ^  and  they  proved  themselves  so  power- 
ful that  the  Archbishop  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss Wydiffe  with  only  a  warning  a^nst 
preaching  obnoxious  doctrine.  The  schism  in 
the  Court  of  Rome,  when  Urban  YI.  reigned 
in  Home  and  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon, 
shocked  many  ^ithful  Catholics,  and  the 
result  was  a  greater  inclination  to  listen  to 
the  teaching  of  Wycliffe.  He  had  now  begun 
to  attack  the  evils  of  monastidsm.  In  order 
to  make  a  firm  opposition  to  the  various 
orders  of  Preaching  Friars,  Wycliffe  staited 
a  school  at  Oxford  for  graduates,  whom  he 
taught  himself,  and  then  sent  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  These  "  poor  preachers,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  no  power  to  sell  par- 
dons, or  take  confessions,  but  simply  went 
from  village  to  village  preaching  and  visiting 
the  sick.  At  the  same  time  Wycliffe  was 
writing  several  tracts  on  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  which  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  was  also  pre- 
paring for  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
siew  Testament  was  ready  first,  and  this  part 
is  entirely  his  own  work.  The  Old,  which 
followed  soon  after,  was  brought  out  under 
his  eye;  but  the  actual  translation  of  some 
parts  was  done  by  a  faithful  follower  of  his — 
Nicholas  Hereford.  By  this  time  he  had  a 
large  number  of  followers,  and  a  Romanist 
chronicler  writes :  *'  A  man  could  not  meet 
two  people  on  the  road  but  one  of  them  was 
a  disciple  of  Wycliffe."  He  was  now  ill  and 
broken  in  health,  so  he  retired  to  his  quiet 
village  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died.  The 
Council  of  Constance  in  1416  declared  his 
writings  to  be  heretical,  and  commanded  that 
"  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  could  be  dis- 
tinguiflhed  from  those  of  the  ^ithful,  should 
be  disinterred  and  cast  away  from  consecrated 
ground.*'  This  decree  was  disregarded  for 
thirteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
carried  into  effect  by  express  command  of  the 
Pope.  The  bones  were  burnt  and  thrown  into 
the  river  Swift  "  Thus,"  says  Thomas 
Fuller,  "  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn 


into  the  narrow  sea,  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over." 

Wjkeham,  William  of.  [William  op 
Wtkbham.] 

Wynwaloe,  St.,  Abbot,  bom  in  the 
fifth  century  in  Brittany,  of  pious  Welsh 
parents,  who  consecrated  him  to  God  from 
his  birth.  He  was  placed  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Budoc,  in  the  island  of  Brehat ;  under 
him  he  noade  such  prog^ress  that  he  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  eleven  other  monks  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  monastery.  For  this 
purpose  they  chose  Landevenec,  near  Brest, 
and  here  they  lived  in  great  austerity.  In 
818  their  Order  was  united  with  that  of  St 
Benedict  St.  Wynwaloe  died  in  629  at  an 
advanced  age,  just  after  celebrating  the  mass. 
March  3rd  is  the  day  on  which  he  is  com- 
memorated. He  was  buried  in  his  own  church, 
but  when  Brittany  was  ravaged  by  the  Nor- 
mans, his  relics  were  removed  from  place  to 
^ace,  and  are  now  at  Ghent  and  Montreuil. 
We  have  given  his  name  as  known  in  Eng- 
land; in  Brittany  he  is  called  Guignole  or 
Venole;  in  Picwrdy,  Vignevaley  or  Walo- 
vay,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  Guin- 
galois. 

Wythbnrn,  St.,  daughter  of  Annas, 
King  of  East  Anglia,  sister  to  Saikt  Etusl- 
BimoA  [q.v.].  She  led  an  austere  life,  first  at 
Holkham,  and  afterwards  at  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  she  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  and  nunnery,  but  did  not  live  till 
their  completion.  She  died  in  743,  and  in 
974  her  relics  were  translated  to  Ely,  and 
buried  near  those  of  her  sisters 


Xayier,  Francis. — One  of  the  noblest 
names  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. He  was  bom  April  7th,  1606,  m  Castle 
Xavier,  Navarre.  His  father  was  a  nobleman 
at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  his 
mother,  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Xavier 
family.  Both  parents  were  pious  as  well  as 
wise.  Francis  was  their  young^t  son,  and 
as  he  grew  up  was  behind  none  of  his  brothera 
in  athletic  accomplishments.  But  he  soon 
announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  St  Barbara  at  Paris.  He 
showed  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  for  he 
took  the  first  place  in  each  study  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  whilst  he  still  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  bodily  exercise. 
When  he  was  twenty  he  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Beauvais,  and  soon  won  for 
himself  a  high  nanie.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  year  and  a  half   his  classes  wexie 
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attended  by  a  new  mpH,  mean-lookinf,  lame, 
uncouth,  flloTenlv.  He  was  older  than  Xavier, 
and  in  spite  of  his  mean  appearance  seemed 
to  have  that  in  him  which  called  for  respect. 
His  name  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  Xayier  did 
not  like  him,  but  the  pupil  seemed  much 
attracted  to  his  master,  and  gradually  ^[ained 
an  influence  OTer  him  which  he  used  m  the 
endeavour  to  wean  him  from  his  menr  and 
pleasure-loving  life.  As  often  as  Xavier 
spoke  of  any  amusement  Loyola  reqK>nded 
with  the  question,  "'>\liat  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain,**  etc  Xavier  at  first 
treated  this  as  one  of  his  pupil^s  ecoentridtiee, 
but  at  length,  after  some  five  years'  intercourse, 
yielded  himself  altogether  to  the  newinfluence, 
especially  as  his  pleasure-hunting  life  had  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties  out  of  which  Loyola 
had  helped  him.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to 
tell  him  his  own  previous  history.  [Loyola.] 
And  thus  the  order  of  things  became  reversed, 
and  Xavier  became  the  pupil  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  entered  heutily  into  his  scheme 
for  the  foundation  of  his  new  Order.  The 
history  of  this  Order  belongs  elsewhere. 
[Jssvrrs.]]  Xavier  and  his  friend  were 
ordained  m  1534,  and  desired  to  go  to  evan- 
gelise Palestine,  but  it  was  not  until  seven 
years  after  that  the  Pope's  doubts  as  to  their 
usefulness  were  removed. 

During  these  years,  however,  Xavier*s 
labours  seem  to  have  been  wonderful.  He 
preached  in  one  Italian  town  after  another 
from  church  steps  and  market-crosses,  by 
roadsides  and  in  crowded  fairs,  and,  when  not 
so  occupied,  learned  nursing  in  hospitals,  or 
studied  artisan  labour,  such  as  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  di^ant  lands. 

At  length  on  April  7th^  1541,  he  set  sail 
for  the  East  Indies,  in  friar's  frock,  crucifix 
on  his  heart,  Bible  and  Breviary  in  his  hands. 
All  the  time  of  the  voyage  he  made  the  ship 
his  parish,  preached  as  often  as  he  might, 
prayed  iciih  the  crew,  and  both  by  day  and 
night  for  them.  The  ship  wintered  at 
Mozambique,  and  Xaiier,  whilst  ministering 
in  the  hospital  there,  caught  a  malignant 
fever,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  On 
May  6th,  1542,  he  arrived  at  Goa,  the 
Portuguese  capital  of  India.  There  was  a 
nominally  Christian  colony  there,  even  a 
bishop,  but  of  real  religion  there  seemed 
none.  The  Portuguese  were  frightfully  pro- 
fligate, and  the  natives  who  had  been  made 
converts  had  in  disgust  fallen  back  for  the 
most  part  into  heathenism.  But  Xavier 
knew  Who  was  on  his  side,  and  addressed 
himself  to  what  many  men  would  have 
regarded  as  a  hopeless  task.  He  resolved  to 
reform  the  colonists  first,  went  in  and  out  of 
noepitals,  and  begged  almost  from  door  to  door 
for  the  sick.  Then  he  got  a  bell,  and  rang  it 
through  the  streets  like  a  crier,  until  he  had 
gathered  an  audience  to  whom  to  preach. 
"  Parents,"  he  would  cry,  *♦  I  have  a  meesa^ 
to  you;  send  me  your  children,  and  I  will 


teach  them  how  to  be  obedient;  send  mc 
your  slaves  and  I  will  teach  them  bow  to 
serve  vou  more  faithfully.  Come  to  me 
yourselves,  for  I  have  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  you.  But  now  send  me  your  childreB." 
The  children  came,  and  he  addressed  them: 
"  Come,  my  children,  that  I  may  t^  joa  ci 
One  who  loves  yon  deariy,  who  has  pirepared 
for  you  in  His  own  beautiful  country  a  hcnne  ol 
joys  past  all  understanding.  I  will  tell  you  the 
way  to  it.  I  will  tell  you  also  stories  of  that 
same  good  Lord,  who  was  onoe  a  little  diild 
like  you,  and  all  that  He  did  and  sniSered  for 
your  sakee."  So  a  year  passed.  Many  of 
the  evildoers  hated  his  solemn  speech  timoi 
the  judgment  to  come,  but  the  children  all 
loved  him,  and  the  simple  holiness  of  his  life 
and  his  burning  eloquence  began  to  teU 
effectually  upon  the  parents.  Morals  sensiUy 
improved  at  6roa  under  his  ministry.  But 
a  call  came  to  him  to  visit  the  pearl-fishers 
600  miles  away,  a  miserable  race  who  had 
been  baptised,  but  then  left  alone,  no  one 
willing  to  go  near  them.  Among  these  he 
settled  himself,  lived  as  they  did,  on  zioe, 
preached  to  them  by  signs  till  he  could  learn 
their  language,  taught  them  to  read  and 
write,  and  persuaded  them  to  build  themselves 
chapels.  Writing  to  Ignatius  Loyc^  he 
poured  forth  his  delist  at  the  success  he  was 
receiving.  Then  he  returned  to  Ooa,  and 
having  organised  a  college  for  native  teacfaeis 
there,  he  returned  to  the  pearl-fishers  with  a 
staff  of  helpers.  He  found  his  poor  flock  in 
dreadful  misery.  A  neighbouring  tribe  had  at- 
tacked them,  and  carried  off  all  their  substance. 
Hundreds  had  died  of  starvation,  and  the  rest 
were  homeless.  He  sent  to  the  nearest  station 
for  provisions,  which  he  distributed  amoni; 
the  sufferers,  whilst  he  resumed  his  simple 
life  among  them.  Each  morning  he  called 
them  to  worship,  all  day  he  taught  the 
children,  idsited  the  sick,  or  went  into  neigh- 
bouring villages;  at  twilight  he  once  more 
called  Uiem  to  worship,  th^  he  betook  him- 
self to  study  and  prayer  £ar  into  the  night 
He  <mly  took  three  axid  a  half  hours  of  steep. 
After  a  while,  leaving  some  of  his  companions 
there,  he  pushed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core,  and  in  one  month  baptised  10,000 
persons.  The  people,  on  his  persuasion,  de- 
stroyed their  idols,  and  built  thirty  churches. 
The  angry  Brahmins  waylaid  him  with  arrows, 
and  burned  down  houses  that  he  frequented, 
but  the  people,  who  called  him  '<the  great 
father,"  organised  themselves  into  a  perpetual 
body-g^nard  to  protect  him,  and  the  work  of 
evangelising  still  |Mt>spered.  He  next  fixed 
on  Malacca  as  a  centre  of  labour,  choosing  it 
because  it  was  (as  it  is  still)  tiie  great  mart 
between  India,  China  and  Japan.  He  thought 
that  it  was  "the  wickedest  place  in  the 
world."  Again  he  was  seen  with  his  bell 
morning  and  evening,  calling  with  a  loud 
voice  on  his  hearers  to  **  pray  for  those  who 
were  living  in  sin."    But  he  was  not   to 
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remam  here  long.  He  made  a  convert  of  a 
young  Japanese  named  Angerso,  who  entreated 
him  to  go  and  work  in  Japan.  It  was  3,000 
miles  off,  bat  Xavier,  having  left  five  friends 
newly  arrived  from  Europe  to  carry  on  his 
work,  arrived  in  Japan  in  August,  1549, 
though  friends  had  warned  him  that  he 
would  be  surely  put  to  death.  He  had  learned 
Japanese  on  the  voyage.  He  found  the  people, 
as  St.  Paul  had  found  the  Athenians,  very 
sharp-witted  and  clever,  but  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.  Christianity  was  entirely  unknown. 
When  he  had  made  a  few  converts  he  placed 
them  in  charge  of  Angerso,  whom  he  had 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Paul,  and  went  on 
through  the  country  barefooted,  with  a  staff, 
a  mat,  and  a  wallet,  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
as  his  only  possessions.  He  had  never  suffered 
so  much  privation  as  here,  and  never  was  so 
happy.  Conversion  everywhere  followed  his 
preaching.  Persecuted  in  one  city  be  fled  to 
another,  and  still  God  visibly  blessed  his 
labours.  He  built  chapels  and  ordained  elders, 
and  at  length  left  a  flourishing  mission,  and 
returned  to  Malacca  in  1552,  full  of  an  even 
greater  project  than  he  had  yet  undertaken. 
This  was  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  China. 
But  at  Malacca  he  found  a  plague  raging, 
and  with  magnificent  skill  as  well  as  courage 
he  used  his  medical  knowledge  so  well  that 
soon  the  sickness  abated,  for  he  put  heart  into 
the  terror-stricken.  But  on  applying  for  a 
convoy  to  China  he  failed.  The  Portuguese 
feared  the  loss  of  trade,  and  would  not  give 
him  a  passage.  When  at  length  he  obtained 
a  small  ship  at  an  exorbitant  price,  they  found 
it  out  and  stopped  him.  He  contrived,  indeed, 
to  reach  Sancian,  an  island  opposite  Macao, 
but  he  could  get  no  further.  Whilst  he  was 
still  looking  for  fresh  opportunities  he  was 
seized  with  fever,  and.  foreseeing  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  was  taken  to  the  ship's  hospital ; 
but  finding  his  prayers  hindered  here,  he  begged 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  shore.  A  sailor  put 
up  a  rough  tent  of  tarpauling  to  shelter  him 
from  the  bui-ning  sun,  and  left  him.  There 
untended,  alone  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  he 
died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1 562.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Goa  for  burial. 

Zerophagia  [Gr.  xeros,  "dry,'*andpA«^5, 
**  I  eat "].— The  name  given  to  a  fast  kept  by 
the  early  Church  during  the  six  days  of  Holy 
Week,  in  which  nothing  was  eaten  but  bread 
and  salt,  though  afterwards  pulse,  herbs,  and 
fruit  were  added.  This  fast  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  we  find  the  Church  condemning 
the  Montanists,  who  not  only  made  it  so  but 
also  added  other  fasts. 

Zimenes  de  Cisneros,  Francis,  Car- 
dinal, a  celebrated  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Torrelagima  in  Cas- 
tile in  1436,  died  1517.  He  was  educated 
at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Salamanca,  and  Rome, 
where   he   obtained  from  the  Pope  a  pro- 


spective nomination  as  Prebendary  in  ToltKlo 
Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  refused  to  allow 
the  claim,  and,  when  Ximencs  persisted  in 
it,  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  On  his  release,  in  1480,  he 
was  made  Yicar-G^neral  to  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
Bishop  of  Siguenc^.  He  showed  great  admin- 
istrative talent,  but,  in  1482,  suddenly  gave 
up  his  office  and  entered  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery at  Toledo ;  but  becoming  famed  for  his 
asceticism,  retired  to  a  lonely  monaster)'  at 
Castanar.  In  1492  he  was  readied  to  become 
Confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  over  whom  he 
gained  great  influence,  and  three  years  after 
she  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
which  post  he  refused  till  ordered  to  accept 
it  by  the  Pope.  This  preferment  was,  next  to 
the  Papacy,  the  richest  in  the  Church ;  but 
Ximenes,  though  obliged  openly  to  maintain 
great  splendour,  lived  privately  with  as  great 
asceticism  as  when  a  monk,  and  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  his  See  to  charitable 
and  religious  purposes.  In  his  seventieth  year 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  a  cardinal*s  hat. 
On  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  in  1516, 
he  became  Regent  till  the  arrival  of  Charles  V., 
and  died  on  the  way  to  meet  him  at  Boze- 
guillas,  near  Aranda  de  Duero,  in  1517. 
Ximenes  held  extreme  views,  and  was  a 
strong  Ultramontanist.  He  was  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  Spain,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  on  the  principle  of  not  giving  holy 
things  to  the  profane.  He  was  harsh  in  his 
measures  towards  the  Moors,  and  it  was  by 
his  advice  that  they  were  finally  ordered  to 
leave  Spain  in  1492.  But  he  was  sincere  and 
patriotic,  and  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  self- 
aggrandisement  in  his  public  life.  Ho  founded 
the  University  of  Alcala,  and,  assisted  by 
other  enunent  scholars,  undertook  the  grand 
Complutensian    Folyglot,     [Polyglot,    Com- 

PLUTBNSIAN.] 


Year,  Thb  Ecclesiastical.— The  Christ- 
ian Year  is  that  arrangement  of  seasons 
which  commemorates  one  by  one  the  great 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines 
which  spring  out  of  them.  Some  account  of 
these  seasons  wiU  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective headings ;  it  remains  for  us  here  to 
set  forth  a  conspectus  of  them  as  a  whole. 

The  first  is  Advent,  which  commemorates 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  in  His 
great  humility,  and  also  bids  us  look  for  His 
second  coming.  The  two  subjects  are  closely 
blended  together  in  the  Advent  services, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  There 
are  four  Sundays  in  Advent,  which  is  followed 
by  Christmas,  the  great  festival  of  the  In- 
CHrnation,  to  which  are  appended  three  com- 
memorations, respectively  of  one  who  died  in 
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the  prime  of  life,  of  little  children  dying  in 
infancy,  and  of  the  Apofltle  who  died  in  ex- 
treme old  age — all  ages  alike  sanctified  and 
redeemed  by  the  Incarnation.  On  January 
Ist,  that  being  the  eighth  day  after  Christmas, 
is  kept  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision.  The 
Ehiphahy  season,  starting  with  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men,  brings  before  us  the  Manifestation 
of  Christ  during  His  sojourn  on  earth.  Thus 
the  Grospel  for  the  first  Sunday  after  Epi- 
phany shows  us  Christ  in  His  boyhood,  sit- 
ting among  the  doctors,  and  declaring  that  He 
must  be  about  His  Father*s  business ;  they  aro 
the  first  recorded  words  of  His  that  we  have. 
On  the  second  Sunday  we  have  His  first  miracle, 
a  simple  act  of  creation,  almost  the  only 
miracle  of  His  that  has  nought  to  do  with 
suffering,  carrying  us  back  in  thought  to  the 
original  Eden.  The  third  Sunday  shows  Him 
the  healer  of  sickness ;  the  fourth  the  restorer 
of  peace  after  disorder,  both  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  world;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the 
future  judge.  The  Epiphany  season  varies 
in  length  according  as  Easter  comes  early  or 
late.  A  marked  change  then  follows,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  for  the  three  Sundaysi,. 
Septuaoesima,  Sbxaoesima,  Qlinquaoesima 
("Seventieth,"  "Sixtieth,"  "Fiftieth,"),  so 
called  because  they  are  in  round  numbers  so 
many  days  before  Easter.  Though  these  are 
not  a  season  of  fasting,  there  is  a  sombre  hue 
upon  them.  The  special  portions  of  Scripture 
speak  of  self-denial  and  of  judgment ;  the  first 
lessons  begin  with  Genesis,  and  show  us  man 
in  his  original  state,  and  man  fallen.  Quin*- 
quagesima,  the  Sunday  before  Lent,,  brings 
before  us  the  supreme  necessity,  in  all  religious 
exercises  and  works  of  cultivating  Love  as  the 
most  needful  grace  of  all.  Then  comes  the 
season  of  Lent,  in  which  are  blended  together 
most  closely  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  Christian  work  of  repentance 
for  sin.  Easter  [q.v.]  follows,  the  Queen  of 
Festivals,  and  then  the  Sundays  after  Easter, 
covering  the  great  forty  days  during  which 
Christ  ^owed  Himself  before  His  Ascension. 
On  the  fortieth  day  comes  Ascension  Day, 
or  Holy  Thursday,  and  ten  days  after 
that  Whitsunday.  The  series  of  festivals 
closes  with  Trinity  Sunday.  These  seasons 
together  make  up,  as  nearly  as  possible,,  half 
the  year ;  they  are  followed  by  the  Sundays 
after  Trinity.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
commentators  on  the  Liturgy,  that  whereas  in 
the  first  half,  the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  shows 
us  the  specisil  event  commemorated,  and  the 
Epistle  is  the  comment  upon  it,  in  the  second 
half  the  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  first  selected 
as  setting  forth  some  Christian  duty,  and  the 
Gospel  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  commentary 
upon  it.  Fm-ther  information  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  Fasts,  Festivals,  Movbakle 
Feasts,  Era,  Dionysius  Exiouus,  Paschal 
Controversies. 

The  Civil  Year  in  the  Old  Style  ended  on 
the  25th  of  March,  though  the  old  Parish 


Registers  show  that  the  present  mode  of  • 
puting  had  come  greatly  into  vogue  before 
the  alteration  of  styles.  During  the  Stuart 
period  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  registers 
between  January  and  Lady  Day  marking  lx>th 
methods,  and  so  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether  Feb.  was  [e.ff.'\  in  1649  or  1650. 

Tesidees. — A  singular  sect  who  inhabit 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  and  Nineveh. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  religious 
tenets  really  are.  owing  to  their  fear  of  per- 
secution from  the  Turks,  who  will  not  aUow 
the  free  exercise  of  reUgion  to  any  who  do 
not  possess  sacred  books,  so  they  pass  thon- 
selves  off  as  Mohammedans,  Chri9tian&,  or 
Jews,  as  most  convenient  at  the  time.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  Azad,  the  ancient  name 
for  God,  and  they  say  Yezidees  means  tror- 
shippers  sf  God,  They  believe  in  a  supreme 
Creator,  and  they  look  upon  Satan  as  the 
chief  angel,  suffering  punishment  for  a  time, 
but  hereafter  to  be  restored  to  favour,  and 
from  their  superstitions  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  propitiating  him  have  been  considered 
devil-worshippers.  They  practise  drcum- 
cision,  keep  a  fast  of  forty  days  in  the  spring, 
use  Jewish  names  for  the  archangels  in  whom 
lihey  believe,  have  four  orders  of  ministers, 
reverence  the  Koran,  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Gospels,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  hold  a  propitiatory  service  to  Satan. 
They  guard  their  real  tenets  with  the  greatest 
mystery. 

Togis,  the  followers  of  a  particular  form 
•f  phuesophy  among  the  Hindoos,  llie 
name  is  derived  from  Sanskrit "  yuj  "  to  join 
Agnate  with  Lat.  "junff-  "  and  Greek  »ir^-), 
and  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  being  joined 
to  the  Divine  Being,  by  keeping  the  mind 
unmodified  by  passion,  and  overcoming  all 
desires.  The  methods  are  many.  Thus  one 
philosopher  held  that  union  with  the  Supreme 
might  be  attained  by  pondering  on  cme 
single  accepted  truth ;  another,  by  practising 
benevolence,  tenderness,  complacencr,  disre- 
gard of  either  happiness  or  griel  fey  such 
means  the  mind  becomes  clear,  as  the  pore 
crystal  is  seen  to  be  free  from  colour  when  a 
coloured  object  is  removed  from  behind  it. 
Then  came  certain  ascetic  practices^  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  concentration.  They 
comprise  regulations  of  respiration,  kmg- 
continued  holding  of  the  breath,  sitting  in 
different  attitudes  (of  which  eighty-four  are 
enumerated),  fixing  the  ^es  on  Uie  tip  of 
the  nose,  etc.  Such  practices  were  a  frmtfol 
source  of  hypocrisy  and  imposture. 

York,  Archbishopric  op. — ^Tbere  is  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
the  north  of  England  during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  power,  but  no  authentic  records  of 
its  promss  have  been  left,  and  it  is  usual  to 
place  Paulinus  at  the  head  of  the  list  <rf 
prelates  of  York.    Paulinus  was  one  of  tho» 
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missionaries  sent  over  by  Gregory  the  Great 
with  Augustine  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  married  Ethel- 
burga,  daughter  of  Kine  Ethelbert  of  Kent ; 
and  Paulinus,  being  duly  consecrated  to  the 
Episcopate,  accompanied  her  to  her  northern 
home  that  she  might  have  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  It  was  some  time  before  Edwin 
was  converted  to  Christianity',  but  at  length 
he  and  the  heathen  high-pnest  Coifi,  having 
listened  to  Paulinus*s  story  of  the  Gospel, 
were  so  impressed  with  its  truth,  that  Coifl 
himself  destroyed  the  great  pagan  temple  at 
Godmundham ;  and  on  Easter  Day,  627, 
Edwin,  Coifi,  and  many  nobles  were  baptised 
at  York,  then  called  Eboracum.  The  King 
caused  a  small  stone  church  to  be  erected  on 
the  place,  and  this  became  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  glorious  minster.  Paulinus  then 
went  about  preaching  through  Northumbria, 
which  embraced  all  the  country  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  He  is 
said  to  have  biult  a  church  on  the  present  site 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  also  to  have  founded 
the  minster  of  Southwell.  Edwin  was  killed 
while  fighting  against  Penda  in  the  battle  of 
Hatfield  Chase  in  633.  Ethelburga  had  to 
fly  for  safety  to  Kent,  and  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Paulinus,  who  was  shortly  after 
made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  died  in 
644.  Noithumbria  under  these  untoward  cir- 
cumstances fell  back  into  Paganism.  Oswald, 
the  grandson  of  Edwin,  on  regaining  his 
kingdom,  applied  to  lona,  in  whose  monas- 
tery he  had  learned  Christianity,  to  send  him 
some  monks  to  evangelise  his  people.  Accord- 
ingly, in  635  St.  Aidan  was  consecrated  Bishop 
and  sent  over,  the  small  island  of  Lindis- 
fame  being  g^ven  to  him  as  his  episcopal 
seat.  [Aidan,  St.  ;  Lindisfarnb.]  On  Aidants 
death,  in  651,  another  mdnk,  Finan,  from 
lona,  filled  his  place;  then  Colman,  661,  and 
Tuda,  664;  but  these  must  be  regarded  as 
bishops  of  the  Northern  Province,  and  not  of 
Northumbria  as  a  whole.  In  664  the  famous 
St.  Wilfmd  [q.v.]  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  and  went  to  Gaul  to  be  con- 
secrated; during  his  absence  of  three  years 
King  Oswy  appointed  St.  Chad  [q.v.} ;  but 
on  Wilfrid's  return  he  resigned  the  See,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  to  the  See  of  Mercia  [Lichfield J. 
[For  the  division  of  the  See  in  Wilfrid's  time 
by  Theodore  see  Wilfrid,  St.  ;  Lindisfarxe  ; 
Hexham  ;  With^rnb.]  John,  called  also  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  from  his  having  founded 
that  monastery,  became  Bishop  of  York  in 
705 ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  northern 
saints,  and  was  the  pupil  of  St.  Hilda  [q.vj. 
He  was  canonised  in  1037  by  Benedict  IX. 
Egbert  [732-766]  was  the  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  receiving  the  pall  in  736  from  Gregory 
III.,  and  all  other  bishops  of  the  Northern 
Province  were  considered  as  his  suffragans. 
He  wrote  several  books,  the  chief  one  being  a 


Pontifical;  or,  Booh  of  Episcopal  Offices.  Bede's 
Eccleaiaatical  History  was  dedicated  to  him. 
He  founded  the  School  of  York  and  the  library 
connected  with  it.  Alcuin  [q.v.]  was  edu- 
cated in  this  school.  From  812  to  928  little  is 
known  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  York 
beyond  the  record  of  the  names  of  its  prelates. 
Then  came  Wulstan,  appointed  to  the  See  by 
Athelstan ;  but  he  afterwards  allied  himself  to 
the  Danes.  In  956  we  find  both  Archbishops 
to  be  men  of  Danish  blood — Odo  of  Canter- 
bury and  Oskytel  of  York.  In  972  came 
St.  Oswald  [q.v.],  who  was  also  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Aldred  [1060-1069]  held  at 
various  times  the  Sees  of  Sherborne,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester.  He  was  the  first  English 
bishop  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
In  1066  he  crowned  Harold,  but  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Conqueror,  whom  he  also 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Next  in  1069  came 
the  first  Norman  Bishop,  Thomas  of  Bayeux  ; 
he  and  Lanfranc  disputed  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  Canterbury  over  York.  It  was  decided 
that  the  northern  archbishops  should  swear 
allegiance  to  Canterbury  ana  be  consecra^ 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  minster  of 
York  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  de- 
vastation caused  by  the  Conqueror;  this, 
Thomas  rebuilt  and  completely  reorganised, 
appointing  archdeacons  to  assist  him  in  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy.  He  re-established 
the  Benedictines,  and  restored  Whitby  Abbey 
and  St.  Mary's,  of  York.  Thurstan  [IIH- 
IHO]  was  a  remarkable  man,  the  great 
restorer  of  monastic  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion  in  the  north.  For  five  years  the  dispute 
between  Canterbury  and  York  was  renewed. 
Thurstan  refused  to  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  Canterbury,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
get  the  matter  settled.  Pope  CaUxtus  II. 
consecrated  him  there,  and  on  his  return  to 
Y'ork  Henry  I.  was  furious  and  dispossessed 
him  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  See ; 
but  in  1119  the  Pope  determined  that  York 
should  be  freed  from  all  submission  to  Canter- 
bury, and  published  a  BuU  to  that  effect. 
Thurstan  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Stand- 
ard in  1138.  Six  new  Augustinian  houses 
were  founded  in  Yorkshire  in  his  time,  and 
he  introduced  the  Cistercians  into  the  north, 
founding  the  abbeys  of  Rievaulx  and  Fount- 
ains, the  latter  on  his  own  property.  William 
Fitz-Herbert  [1 140],  known  as  St.  William  of 
York,  was  Archbishop  but  a  short  time ;  he 
was  canonised  on  account  of  his  supposed 
murder  by  the  mixture  of  poison  in  the  chalice, 
and  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  Roger  de  Pont  TEvdque  [1154-1181] 
was  a  great  politician ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
through  his  representations  of  Becket's  con- 
duct that  Henry  uttered  the  words  which 
caused  St.  Thomas's  murder.  He  rebuilt  the 
choir  of  his  minster  and  his  palace  at  York. 
Geoffery  Plantagenet,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  U.,  held  the  archbishopric  from  11 91-, 
1207.    In  that  year  he  fied  from  John,  who 
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seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  See  for  him- 
self, and  no  archbishop  was  appointed  till 
1216,  when  Walter  de  Gray  was  consecrated. 
He  was  employed  by  Henry  III.  on  import- 
ant diplomatic  service,  and  was  a  g^reat  bene- 
factor to  his  See.  Among  other  things  he 
bought  Bishopthorpe,  where  he  built  a  palace. 

A  list  of  bishops  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  We  need  only  particularise 
John  Thursby  [1352],  of  whom  a  short  life  is 
given  [Thurshy,  John]  and  Kichard  Scroope 
[1 398],  who  was  executed  for  high  treason  in 
1405. 

A  little  wooden  hut  was  the  beginning  of 
York  Minster,  over  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
rose  a  larger  church  of  stone  finished  by  Oswald 
in  642.  This  was  repaired  by  St.  Wilfrid 
about  720,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  741,  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  Egbert  [732-766],  and  demolished 
by  the  Danes.  Thomas  of  ^yeux  rebuilt  the 
church,  but  it  was  again  partially  burnt 
in  1 1 37,  in  the  time  of  Thurstan.  Roger  took 
in  hand  the  work  of  restoration,  and  rebuilt 
the  choir  and  crypt  on  a  larger  scale.  Walter 
de  Gray  [1215-1255]  in  aU  probability  built 
the  south  transept  as  it  now  exists.  The 
central  tower  was  built  in  1260  by  John 
Romaine,  the  treasurer.  In  1201  Archbishop 
Romaine  removed  the  early  Norman  nave  of 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  and  began  to  build  the 
present  one,  which  was  finished  by  Archbishop 
Melton  in  1335.  In  1361  Archbishop  Thoresby 
began  the  Lady  Chapel  and  Presbytery,  which 
were  finished  in  1373,  and  between  that  time 
and  the  close  of  the  century  the  Norman  choir 
was  taken  down  and  the  present  one  built- 
in  1472  the  church  was  reconsecrated  and 
dedicated  anew  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  In 
1829  the  choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  maniac 
named  Jonathan  Martin,  and  so  much  damage 
was  done  that  it  cost  £65,000  to  repair  it. 
Another  fire,  in  1840,  destroyed  the  south-west 
tower  and  entire  nave  roof,  which  were 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  £23,000.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
to  give  more  than  the  dates  of  the  building  of 
the  principal  parts  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
calls  **  the  most  august  of  temples,  the  noble 
Minster  of  York." 

The  Diocese  of  York  consists  of  York  Cfity, 
the  entire  East  Riding,  part  of  North  and 
West  Riding,  and  comprises  631  benefices. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  four  arch- 
deacons, four  canons,  five  minor  canons,  and 
thirty  prebendaries.  The  income  of  the  See 
is  £10,000  per  annum. 

The  Province  of  York  comprises,  speak- 
ing roughly,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria.  Its  two  original  Sees  were  York,  founded 
in  625,  and  Lindisfame  in  634.  York,  in 
course  of  time,  branched  out  into  York,  Carlisle 
[1133],  and  Ripon,  1 836.  Out  of  Chester  have 
been  formed  the  two  new  Sees  of  Manchester 
[1847]  and  Liverpool  [1879].  Wakefield  is 
arranged  for.  Lindisfarne  changed  to  Chester- 
le-Street,    and    this    again    into    Durham. 


Chester  waa  transferred  from  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  to  York  in  1541. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  AFchbiaho|a 
of  York :— 


Accession. 

Accarakm. 

Paulinas 

627' 

William     de      ^ 

Ceadda  . 

664 

Zouoh 

1S& 

Wilfrid .       .        . 

669 

Joijn  of  Thoresby 

l&xt 

Boia 

678 

Alexander  Neville 

1374 

John  of  Beverley. 

705 

Thomas  Arundel . 

1386 

Wilfrid  U.    .       . 

718 

Robert  Waldby    . 

13S»7 

Egbert  . 

73* 

Bichard  ScKK>pe  . 

ISftJ 

Ethelbert,  or  Al- 

Henry  Bowet 

14u7 

bort    . 

766 

John  Kemp  . 

1426 

Eanbald        .        . 

780 

William  Booth     . 

142 

Eanbold  II.  . 

796 

George  NeviUe     . 

14M 

WulfsiuB       .        . 

812 

Lawrence  Booth  . 

l^o 

Wiffmund     . 
wSfhere      .        . 

831 

Thomas     Bother- 

851 

ham    .                . 

1480 

Ethelbald     .       . 

895 

Thonus  Savage    . 
Christopher  Bain- 

1501 

Bodewald     . 

c928 

Wulstan 

C.931 

bridge        .        . 

1506 

Oskytel. 

956 

Thomas  Wolsey  . 

1514 

Oswald .       .       . 

972 

Edward  Lee. 

15il 

Adulph. 

9i>3 

Bobert  Holgate   . 

1545 

Wulrtan  II.  . 

1002 

Nicolas  Heath      . 

1555 

Elfric    .       .       . 

1023 

Thomas  Young    . 
Edmund  Grindal. 

1561 

Kinsios . 

1051 

1570 

Aldred  .       .       . 

1060 

Edwin  Sandys       . 

1577 

Thomas  of  Bayeox 

1070 

JohnPiera   . 

1588 

Gerard  . 

1100 

Matthew  Hntt<m. 

1595 

Thomas  II.  . 

1109 

Tobias  MaUhew  . 

1666 

Thurstan 

1119 

George  Monteigne 

1B3S 

William  Fitz-Her- 

Samuel  Harsnett. 

IGSB 

bert    . 

1144 

Richard  Neile 

lesd 

Henry  Hnrdac     . 

1U7 

John  Williams     . 

1641 

Eoger    of     Pont 

Accepted  Frewen 

1660 

I'Evdque   . 

1154 

Bichard  Steroe    . 

1664 

See   vacant  from 

John  Dolben 

IflSS 

1181-1191 

Thomas        Lam- 

G^ffbey    Planta- 

plugh. 
John  Sharpe 

less 

genet . 

1191 

1691 

Walter  de  Grar    . 
Sewall  de  Bovill  . 

1216 

William  Dawes    . 

1714 

1236 

Lftunoelot  Black- 

Godfrey  de  Lud- 

bume . 

1724 

ham  . 

1258 

Thomas  Herring . 

1743 

Walter  Giffard     . 

1266 

Matthew  Hnttoa 

1747 

William  of  Wick- 

John  Gilbert, 

1757 

waine. 

1279 

Bobert  H.  Dram- 

John  Romaine     . 

12S6 

mond . 

1781 

Henry  Newark 

1298 

WiaMarkham    . 

1777 

Thomas  Corbridge 

1300 

Ed.  V.  Vernon     . 

1808 

William      Green- 

Thom.  Musgrave . 

l»i7 

field   . 

1306 

CharlesT.  Longl<7 

18» 

William  de  Melton 

1317 

William  Thomson 

18GS 

z 

ZanoM,  Basilio,  Latin  poet  [b.  at  Ber- 
gamo, 1501 ;  d.  at  Home,  1558].  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,  and  entered  the 
order  of  Regular  Canons  in  1524.  He,  Hke 
many  others  of  his  order,  lived  away  from  his 
convent,  and  when,  in  1558,  Paul  IV.  issued 
an  order  that  this  liherty  would  no  longer  be 
granted,  2^chi  refused  to  return  to  sedu- 
sion,  and  was  therefore  imprisoned  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  wrote  com- 
ments on  the  Bible,  and  among  his  Latin 
poems  is  one  called  J)e  Horto  Sophue,  in  which 
he  explains  the  chief  dogmaB  of  Christianity. 

ZancM,  Giaolamo,  theological  contro- 
versialist, cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Alzano,  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  in 
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1516;  died  at  Heidelberg,  1590.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Hegular  Canons  at  the 
Lateran  in  1531,  but  having  studied  the 
writings  of  the  German  Heformers,  he  em- 
braced their  doctrines,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy.  He  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  taught  divinity.  He 
was  particularly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  and  in  1560  took  a  zealous  and 
assiduous  part  in  the  great  contn)ver8y  at 
Strasburg  between  Zwingle  and  Calvin  on 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  In  1572  he 
also  bore  an  energetic  part  in  the  Anti- 
Trinitarian  controversy,  and  wrote  Be  trihus 
Blohim.  His  theological  and  controversial 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  eight 
volumes  at  Greneva  in  1619. 

Zend-ATesta.    [Parsbes.] 

ZenOf  founder  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy 
[q.v.],  bom  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  oef ore  Christ.  He  is  said  to 
have  adonted  the  Cynic  doctrine  of  contempt 
for  richjs  through  having  been  shipwrecked 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  losing  all  his  property. 
Coming  to  Athens,  near  to  which  his  misfor- 
tune happened,  he  attached  himself  in  turn 
to  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  there, 
and  at  length  opened  one  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  and 
develop  his  own  peculiar  system.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  "the  Painted  Porch" 
(Sioa)  in  which  to  lecture,  whence  the  name 
"  Stoic."  And  here  he  held  his  school,  it  is 
said,  until  his  ninety-eighth  year.  The 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  golden 
crown,  and  gave  him  a  public  burial  at  his 
death,  and  hLs  countrymen  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  honour.  And  indeed,  in  spite  of 
its  weaknesses  and  drawbacks,  the  Stoic 
philosophy  had  noble  elements  in  it,  incul- 
cating courage,  manly  energy,  endurance, 
simplicity,  reverence  for  goodness.  Much 
that  was  noble  in  the  Roman  character  is  to 
be  traced  to  it,  and  the  finest  character  among 
the  emperors,  Marcus  AureUus,  was  a  Stoic 
philosopher.  None  of  Zeno*s  writings,  be- 
yond the  titles,  have  been  preserved. 

Zeno,  St.,  Confessor,  Bishop  of  Verona, 
supposed  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Latin  and 
an  African,  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  382, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  St.  Zeno 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresies,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the 
Arians  and  Pelagians ;  he  also  baptised  every 
year  numbers  of  converts  from  idolatry.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  prospered  at  Verona 
nnder  his  episcopate  to  such  an  extent  that 
people  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  had  so  impressed  upon  his  people  the  duty 
of  hospitality,  that  no  one  ever  came  to  ask 
alms  or  to  lodge  at  Verona  without  being 
generously  entertained.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans  at  Adrianoplc  by  the  Goths,  the 
Tictors    brought    numbers    of    captives    to 


Verona,  who,  through  the  charity  and  solici- 
tations of  the  inhabitants,  were  many  of 
them  released  or  rescued  from  a  cruel  death. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  numerous  ordinations 
held  by  St.  Zeno,  and  of  the  virgins  whom  he 
consecrated  to  God.  He  died  at  Verona  in 
380,  on  April  12th,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  The 
works  ascribed  to  Zeno  are  Saneti  Zenonis  Epi- 
seopi  SermoneSf  and  a  Catechism. 

Ziiizendorfy  Nicolaus  Ludwio,  Count 
vox. — The  founder  of  the  present  sect  of 
Moravian  Brethren  [q.v.]  lb.  at  Dresden, 
1700 ;  d,  at  Hermhut,  Upper  Lusatia,  1760^. 
His  father  died  while  Nicolaus  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother, the  Baroness  von  Gersdorf,  who  sent 
him,  in  1710,  to  be  educated  at  Halle,  under 
the  care  of  Francke,  the  philanthropist.  Here 
he  spent  six  years,  displaying  muck  industry 
and  talent  in  his  studies;  and  he  founded 
among  his  schoolfellows  a  religious  society, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  I)er  Orden  von 
Sen/kortty  "The  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mus- 
tard-seed.'' A  strong  feeling  of  Pietism  was 
then  existing  at  Halle,  and  influenced  the 
boy*s  whole  life.  He  was  sent  in  1716  to 
Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  travelled  through 
Holland  and  France,  remaining  some  time  at 
Paris,  but  careful  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  temptations  of  the  Court.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Dresden  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  State  Council  of  Saxony ;  but  he  had  little 
liking  for  political  life,  and  retired  with  his 
newly  married  wife  to  his  residence  in  Upper 
LAisatia.  Here  he  found  a  settlement  of 
some  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  persecution,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  permission  to  build  a  house  on  his 
estate,  which  was  afterwards  increased,  and 
called  the  Rerrnhul,  "Tabernacle  of  the 
Lord."  Zinzendorf  now  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  sect, 
for  whom  he  wrote  hymns,  preached,  and 
translated  the  Scriptures.  In  1734  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church; 
but  was  banished  from  Saxony  two  years 
later,  on  a  charge  of  introducing  new  and 
strange  doctrines.  He  went  to  Holland,  and 
there  founded  a  Moravian  colony.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  the  Moravians,  and  founded 
colonies  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  In  1737 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  in 
1741  he  went  to  North  America,  where  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Bethlehem.  He  re- 
turned to  Hermhut  in  1747,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  with  a  few  interruptions 
for  missionary  work  in  North  America. 
Zinzendorf  wrote  numerous  works  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  composed  many  hymns 
tor  the  use  of  the  Moravian  Congregation; 
his  writings  abound  in  passages  of  deep  thought 
and  beauty,  but  occasionally  become  inco- 
herent in  their  mysticism. 
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Ziiiira,  or  Ziika,  John,  of  Tkoczkow. — 
The  leader  of  the  Hussites  [*.  at  Trocznow 
in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  the  son  of  a  Bohemian 
nobleman ;  d.  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Przibislav,  in  1424].  He  was  first  a  page  at 
the  Court  of  King  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia,  and 
afterwards  fought  for  a  time  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  English  army  in  France ;  he  then  went 
to  Poland  and  served  under  King  Ladislas 
against  the  Teutonic  Knights.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Tannenberg, 
and  was  loaded  with  high  honours;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415  iie  also 
acquitted  himself  honourably.  He  was  now 
a  zealous  follower  of  John  Huss,  and  was 
roused  to  indignation  by  the  cruelties  heaped 
upon  his  leader  and  colleagues ;  a  partjr  was 
formed  by  several  of  the  more  jMitriotic  and 
religious  nobles,  one  of  whom  was  Ziska,  who 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  King  to  oppose  the 
cruel  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
In  1419  Ziska  headed  an  outbreak  of  the 
Hussites  at  Prague,  where  the  rebels  avenged 
themselves  with  interest  for  the  wrongs  done 
by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  news  proved 
fatal  to  the  weak-minded  King  Wenceslas, 
who  had  never  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
Sigismund,  brother  of  Wenceslas,  .arrived 
with  a  large  army  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  was  defeated  by  uie  Hussites,  who 
followed  up  their  advantage  by  the  capture 
of  the  castle  of  Prague  [1621J.  Their  chief 
stronghold.  Tabor,  procured  for  them  the 
name  of  Taborites.  Ziska  became  totally 
blind  by  a  wound  received  while  besieg^g  the 
castle  of  Rabi ;  but  he  continued  to  hold  the 
command  of  the  Hussite  army,  and  gained  a 
series  of  victories  which  have  had  few 
parallels  in  history.  Sigismund's  second 
army  was  defeated  m  1422,  and  driven  back 
into  Moravia ;  in  the  same  year  the  Qerman 
army,  headed  by  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  routed  at 
Aussig;  and  Ziska  gain^  ten  other  battles, 
convincing  Sigismund  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Hussites;  but  before  matters  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  Ziska  was  seized  by  the  plague 
at  Przibislav,  and  died  there.  The  glory  of 
his  conquests  was  to  some  extent  marred  by  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  enemies ; 
but  the  circumstances  xmder  which  the  war 
was  carried  on,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
are  almost  sufficient  excuse  for  the  accusation. 

Zoe^  St. — A  Roman  lady,  wife  of  one  of 
the  chief  officers  who  was  martyred  under  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  in  or  about  the  year 
286.  Her  husband,  Nicostratus,  was  charged 
with  the  safe  keeping  of  two  Christians,  and 
Zoe  happened  to  be  with  them  one  day  when 
they  were  visited  by  their  priest.  She  was 
much  impressed  by  what  she  heard,  but  could 
not  say  what  she  felt  owing  to  her  tongue 


being  palsied.  The  priest,  St.  Sebastian,  is 
said  ^ere  and  then  to  have  performed  a. 
miracle  on  her,  so  that  she  henceforth,  had  full 
use  of  her  tongue,  and  she  was  irom  that  time 
one  of  Sebastian's  most  faithful  adherents. 
She,  her  husband,  and  their  family,  were 
baptised,  and  spent  their  time  in  (^eerin^ 
those  of  their  brethren  who  were  doomed  to 
death.  But  they  were  not  long  allowed 
their  liberty.  "Zoe  was  the  first  to  suffer,  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  however,  follow- 
ing soon  after. 

Zoharites. — A  sect  of  modem  Jews,  so 
called  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
hold  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar.  [Cabbai  *  ] 
They  believe  that  in  the  Elohim  there  exisi  s  a 
Trinity  of  Persons,  that  the  Incamatioil:  of 
God  took  place  in  Adam,  and  will  be  repe  <! 
in  the  MessifUi,  whom  they  allow  will  b 
God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jewr 

Zoroaster    or     Zaratlmst?  ne 

founder  of  the  old  Persian  religi  We 

can  speak  with  no  certainty  about  life 

of  Zoroaster;  so   much   that  is  tf       js  is- 
mythical,  and  even  the  period  at  h  he 

lived  is  so  variously  stated.  Some  ar  <at  he 
lived  6,000  years  before  the  Trojan  War; 
others  that  he  reigned  over  Babylon  2,200 
B.C. ;  the  Parsees  pkce  him  at  about  550  B.C., 
in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystasjpes;  others  even 
deny  that  he  ever  existed.  L^;end  says  that 
he  was  bom  in  Bactria;  that  his  £Uher 
Pourushaspa  and  his  mother  Daghda  were  in 
lowl^  circumstances,  though  of  princely 
origin,  tmd  that  the  future  greatness  of 
.Zoroaster  was  foretold  to  his  mother  before 
his  birth.  When  he  grew  to  man's  estate 
he  spent  many  years  in  retirement,  and  then 
Ormuzd,  the  good  spirit,  appeared  to  him,  and 
gave  him  this  command :  '*  Teach  the  nations 
that  my  light  is  hidden  tmder  all  that  shines. 
Whenever  you  turn  your  face  towards  the 
light,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Ahriman 
[the  evil  spirit]  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this 
world  there  is  nothing  superior  to  Ught."  He 
then  handed  him  the  sacr^  book,  Avesta, 
and  bade  him  take  it  to  Vishtdsp  (Hystaspesj ; 
he  did  so,  and  this  prince  became  a  powerful 
propagator  of  his  faith. 

Zoroaster  was  probably  one  of  the  Soshy- 
antOs,  or  fire-pri€sts,  amongst  whom  the  re- 
ligious reform  began  which  he  afterwards 
carried  out  so  boldly.  The  religion  of  Iran 
had  become  mixed  with  that  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Chaldseans,  the  worship  of  elements  had 
been  introduced,  and  Zoroaster  restored  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors  to  a  state  of  greater 
purity;  but  after  his  death  many  schisms 
were  introduced,  and  at  length  it  degenerated 
into  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  and  fire. 
The  leading  features  of  his  religion  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  article  Pabskbs 
tq.T.]. 

Owing  to  the  different  dates  assigned  to 
Zoroaster,  some  writers  have  maintained  that 
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thei*e  .were  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name ; 
others  have  identified  him  with  Moses,  Eli- 
jah., Esdras,  and  the  servant  of  Ezekiel.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  a  great  magician  and  astro- 
loger. 

ZosilUIlS,  PoPB  [417-418],  was  by  birth 
a  Oreek.  Celestins,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius, 
-who  had  been  condemned  by  rope  Innocent  I. 
and  the  African  Bishops  at  a  synod  at  Carthage 
in  4 1 2,  made  his  appeal  from  that  Council  to  t£e 
See  of  Rome.  He  came  to  Home  in  the  be- 
ginning of  2iOsimus*s  popedom,  hoping  to 
prepossess  him  in  his  favour  by  lodging  the 
fintu  issue  of  the  cause  in  his  hands.  Zosimus 
con  ened  a  synod  in  St.  Clement's  Church  to 
exaniino  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Cel*^^iu8,  who  presented  a  confession  of  faith 
rr,  /.mcing  the  heterodoxy  with  which  he 
T  ..  rharged;  and  Zosimus  wrote  to  the 
Ail .  1  ''Bishops^  first  to  ask  them  to  reconsider 
the'!  I  ^iter,  and  secondly  to  pronounce 
Pela^ ! '  <  <nd  Celestius  innocent  and  acquitted. 
But  itd.  Bishops  ultimately  proved  to  the 
Pope  rtf' %  he  had  been  deceived,  and  he 
sumnuiui-^  Celestius  to  appear  "bef ore  him  and 
renounl^  ,  ji  plainer  and  more  decisive  terms 
the  errors  with  which  he  was  accused ;  but 
instead  of  coming  he  ran  away  from  'Rome, 
and  Zosimus  then  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
his  predecessor. 

Zwingliy  Ulrich,  the  celebrated  Swiss  Re- 
former, was  bom  in  1484,  dt  Wildhaus,  in  St. 
Gall ;  died  in  1531.  He  was  educated  at  Basle, 
Berne,  and  Vienna,  where  hestudied  philosophy, 
and  then  returned  to  Basle  to  study  theology 
under  Thomas  Wy  ttenbach.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1506,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Glaums.  Here  he  stayed  lor  ten  years  and 
learned  Greek,  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  and  the  early  Fathers, 
also  the  writings  of  WyclifPe,  John  Huss,  etc. 
He  seems  early  to  have  realised  the  many 
abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in  his  sermons 
always  avoided  the  subjects  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  images,  pilgrimages,  etc.  At  that 
time  many  of  the  Swiss  people  were  hired  out 
to  foreign  countries  as  mercenaries,  and 
Zwingli  attended  as  chaplain  when  they  fought 
with  the  Italians  against  the  French.  On  his 
return  to  Switzerland  he  remonstrated  with 
the  Government  against  the  practice.  In  1516 
he  was  invited  as  preacher  in  the  monastery  of 
Einsiedeln,  famous  for  its  pilgrimages.  He  re 
he  stayed  for  nearly  three  years,  preaching 
more  freely  than  at  Glaums  against  indul- 
gences and  other  abuses,  and  (billing  on  the 
Bishops  of  Constance  and  Sitten  to  reform 
them.  In  1518,  Luther,  of  whom  Zwingli 
had  never  heard,  affixed  his  theses  against 
indulgences  a^inst  the  doors  of  the  Witten- 
berg church.  Bemardin  Samson,  a  Kranciscan 
friar,  commissioned  to  sell  indulgences  in 
Switzerland,  appeared  in  Einsiedeln.  He  told 
the  people  that  not  only  would  the  indulgences 


remit  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  but  would  pro- 
cure also  an  immunity  for  future  sins  that 
they  might  commit.  He  was  opposed  by 
Zwingli,  who  refused  him  admittance  to  the 
Abbey,  and  preached  to  those  assembled  against 
the  glaring  abuses  made  of  indulgences.  The 
Reformer  was  upheld  by  Faber,  Vicar  of  the 
Bishqp  of  Constance,  who  f orbaide  Samson  to  • 
sell  indulgences  within  the  diocese. 

Meantime  he  had  been  invited  to  become 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  a  post 
which  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  preach  the  pure  GospeL  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  January  1st,  1519,  and,  a 
few  months  after,  Samson,  arriving  at  the 
gates,  foimd  his  old  enemy  there  and  was 
refused  admittance.  Having  successfully 
preached  against  indulgences,  Zwingli  now 
•turned  his  attention  to  other  matters,  as^the 
number  of  external  forms  in  worship,  the  need 
of  clear  religious  instruction  and  of  services 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  etc.  He  corre- 
sponded on  the  subject  with  Oi^pito,  (Ecolam- 
padiuB,  Bullinger,  Wyttenbach,  Haller,  etc., 
and  in  1522  the  first  st^w  towards  the  Refor- 
mation in  Switzerland  were  made.  The  Bishop 
of  Constance  and  the  monks  accused  ZwingU 
of  sedition  and  impiety,  so,  in  1522,  he  wrote 
a  defence  called  Apologeiieut  Arehiteles,  In 
January,  1523,  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Zurich  called  together  a  conference  at  the 
town -hall,  to  which  were  invited  aU  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  canton.  Sixty-seven 
Articles  of  Faith  were  discussed,  as — Papal 
authority,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  auricuW 
confession,  purgatory.  All  these,  which  are 
the  chief  subjects  in  which  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers differed  from  the  Roman  Church,  were 
declared  by  Zwingli  to  be  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  His  chief  opponent 
was  John  Faber,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Havenna.  Six  hundred  clergy  and  laity  were 
present,  who  decided  that  "Zwingli  having 
neither  been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted, 
should  continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  be- 
fore; that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and 
territory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  dis- 
coorses  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone,  and 
that  both  parties  should  avoid  all  personal 
reflections  and  recriminations.*'  Thus  the  old 
religion  remained  for  the  present  unchanged ; 
but  some  of  Zwingli's  followers,  in  their  zeal, 
destroyed  a  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Zurich.  Zwingli  was  blamed  for  it, 
and  returned  answer  that  they  had  committed 
violence,  but  had  done  no  sacrilege,  as  images 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  This  led  to  a 
second  conference,  held  in  October,  1523,  in 
which  Zwingli,  before  900  people,  maintained 
that  the  worship  of  images  was  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  Mass  ought  not  to  be  retain^. 
'  He  was  again  victorious,  and  early  in  1524 
all  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  from 
the  churches.  In  the  same  year  Zwingli 
married,  a  full  year  before  Martin  Luther. 

Early  in  1525  Mass  was  finally  abolished,  and 
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the  Lord^s  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  still  in  the  Reformed  French 
and  Swiss  Churches.  A  new  Liturgy  was 
drawn  up»  and  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
were  destroyed.  Thus  Zurich  was  the  first 
reformed  Swiss  canton.  It  was  soon  joined 
by  Schaffhausen,  Berne,  and  Basle,  and  half 
of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell.  In  1524  the  first 
controversy  broke  out  between  the  German 
and  Swiss  Reformers,  who  agreed  on  many 
points,  but  differed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  Luther  maintaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence,  while  Zwingli  held 
that  the  outward  symbols  undergo  no  super- 
natural change  in  the  Eucharist.  At  this 
time  also  Anabaptism  found  its  way  into 
Switzerland,  and  fanatics  not  only  destroyed 
the  altars  and  images,but  parodied  the  Sacra- 
ments. Zwingli  had  many  conferences  with 
the  leaders,  in  which  he  defended  Infant 
Baptism,  and  urged  them  to  discontinue  the 
insurrections  and  disturbcmoes  which  they 
created,  but  made  no  effect  till  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  matter  up,  and  used  the  more 
powerful  weapons  of  imprisonment  and  exile, 
in  1526  the  Bishops  of  Basle,  Constance,  and 
Lausanne  called  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  cantons  to  Baden  to  consider  the  new 
doctrines.  Zwingli  was  not  allowed  to  at- 
tend, but  was  represented  by  John  (Ecolam- 
pidius.  ITie  majority  of  the  meeting  being 
Roman  Catholics,  a  decree  was  passed  de- 
claring Zwingli  to  be  a  heretic,  and  excom- 
municating him  and  his  followers.  How- 
ever, the  Reformed  cantons  refused  to  accept 
the  decree,  and  a  Council  was  called  at  Berne 
in  1528.  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  refused  to  attend,  saying  the  matter 
was  already  settled,  and  the  Reformers  being 
thus  in  a  majority,  gained  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents,  the  important  canton 
of  Berne  publicly  embracing  the  Reformation. 
In  September,  1529,  the  Saxon  and  Swiss 
Reformers  met  at  Marburg  through  Philip, 


Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  conference  lasted 
for  three  days,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  a  union.  In  1531  open  war  broke 
out  between  the  Evangelical  cantons,  with 
Zurich  at  their  head,  and  the  Oatholic  cantons 
of  XJri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and 
Luoeme.  They  met  at  Oappel  on  Oct.  11th, 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  Reformers 
were  beaten,  and  ZwingU  was  killed.  He 
was  wounded  by  a  stone,  and  a  Catholic  of 
Unterwalden,  without  knowing  him,  exhorted 
him  to  see  a  priest  and  call  upon  the  saints, 
and  when  he  refused  beat  him  to  death  with 
axes,  calling  him  an  obstinate  heretic.  Hb 
last  words  were :  "  They  can  kill  the  body 
but  not  the  soul."  Zwingli*8  chief  works 
were :  Exposition  of  the  Chritiian  Faiihy  Of  the 
True  and  False  Meligvmy  On  Baptism,  On  Bi- 
baptism,  and  On  Infant  Baptism,  written 
against  the  Anabaptists;  and  aeveial  works 
on  the  Eucharist,  written  during  his  contro- 
versy with  Luther. 

Zwingli*8  followers  are  called  Zwinglians, 
or  sometimes  Sacramentarians,  but  they  them- 
selves assumed  the  name  of  Evangelicals. 
They  did  not  at  first  form  themselves  into 
one  Church,  spiritual  matters  being  left 
entirely  to  the  pastors :  but  at  last  the  want 
of  a  common  bond  was  felt,  and  a  Conf^on 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Bullinger,  was  accepted 
by  all  the  Reformed  cantons.  This  is  known 
as  the  Helvetic  Confession  [q.v.],  and  was 
signed  also  by  Knox  and  other  Scotch  minis- 
ters, the  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  and  those 
of  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  ZwingHans 
have  sometimes  been  called  CaUdnists,  but, 
though  they  hold  nearly  the  same  doctrines, 
Calvin  was  not  their  founder,  as  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  established  before  his  time 
The  distinctive  doctrine  commonly  connected 
with  his  name  is  the  assertion  that  the  SacFi- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  memorial  only, 
and  the  denial  in  all  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence. 


THE   END. 
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